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Sugar  Beet  Growing  Patriotic  and  Profitable 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


EFORE  THE  WAR,  Europe  took  300,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  from  America 
(including  Cuba).  In  1917  they  took 
over  1,400,000  tons.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  American  sugar  shortage,  says 
Herbert  Hoover;  and  the  shortage  will  continue  be- 
cause we  must  continue  to  supply  the  allies.  Sugar 
consumption  in  England  last  year  was  24  pounds  per 
capita.  In  France  it  was  14  pounds.  French  sol- 
diers receive  half  an  ounce  per  day.  In  America  it 
was  55  pounds  per  capita.  Germany  supplies  her- 
self and  used  to  supply  much  that  was  used  in 
Europe.  There  is  sugar  in  Java — too  far  to  haul 
because  ships  are  much  needed  for  transport  of 
troops  and  foodstuffs  from  America.  There  are  no 
sugar  stocks  in  this  country  which  are  not  in  proc- 
ess of  distribution.    We  in  California  were  slow  in 

feeling  the  shortage,  which  has  prevented  the  buying  of  more  than  a 
pound  at  a  time  in  many  Eastern  cities,  and  is  now  cutting  down  the 
amount  we  can  buy  here.    Our  good  fortune  was  due  to  the  proximity  of 
the  Hawaiian  supply  and 
to  the  car  shortage  which 
prevented    its  movement 
East.    There  is  clearly  a 
great  need  for  increased 
sugar  production  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  California. 

Overcoming  Adverse 
Conditions. 

The  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  grow 
sugar  beets  under  exist- 
ing cirp umstances  has  un- 
til recently  been  answered 
in  the  negative  by  grow- 
ers, due  principally  to 
two  conditions.  Beet 
growing  involves  a  lot  of 
hand  labor.  Farmers  on 
all  lines  have  been  at- 
tempting increased  crops 
ever  since  Hoover  asked 
them  to.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  been  say- 
ing from  our  farms  and 

proclaiming  from  our  conventions  that  we  must  have  more  help  or  we 
cannot  increase  harvested  tonnage.  Our  help  has  not  been  increased — 
the  most  dependable  part  of  it  has  been  steadily  reduced.  The  sugar 
factory  at  Hamilton  City,  Glenn  county,  was  reported  unable  to  get  more 
than  half  a  crew  to  grow  beets  last  summer.  The  factories  at  Visalia, 
Tulare  county,  and  Corcoran,  Kings  county,  closed  early  for  lack  of  beets, 
and  we  see  a  note  that  the  Visalia  factory  may  not  run  at  all  next  year; 
though  the  contracts  they  offer  are  the  best  we  have  found  unless  it  be 
those  offered  by  the  Oxnard  Sugar  Co.  of  Ventura  county  and  more  re- 
cently those  offered  in  Southern  California.  The  Pacific  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion at  Tracy,  San  Joaquin  county,  grows  all  of  its  own  beets,  due  to 
growers  thereabouts  preferring  other  crops  which  require  less  labor,  ac- 
cording to  Manager  W.  W.  Low.  He,  however,  says  that  their  5,200 
acres  raised  in  1917  will  be  increased  to  9,000  in  1918,  "trusting  Provi- 
dence to  supply  the  labor." 

A  State  Labor  Bureau  representative  reported,  after  a  visit  to  Southern 
California  beet  districts  last  season,  that  the  industry  had  been  suffering 
seriously  for  lack  of  labor  since  the  beginning  of  the  thinning  season. 
Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  of  the  University  of  California  says  that  a  10  per  cent 
loss  to  growers  in  1917  from  this  cause  is  a  conservative  estimate,  and 
that  the  1918  beet  acreage  is  sure  to  be  reduced — probably  20  per  cent — 
for  lack  of  help.  Much  of  beet  labor  has  been  imported  from  Mexico  un- 
der special  suspension  of  United  States  immigration  and  contract  labor 
laws;  but  Mexicans  have  been  returning  to  their  country  faster  than 


PATRIOTISM  is  the  supreme 
need  of  this,  the  hour  of  Amer- 
ica's extremity.  The  "profiteers" 
zbho  have  exploited  patriotism  are 
being  duly  rebuked  and  curbed.  On 
the  other  hand,  exhortations  to  pa- 
triotism zvhich  would  drive  the 
patriots  heeding  the  advice  into 
bankruptcy  are  not  likely  to  fall  on 
sympathetic  ears.  Increased  sugar 
beet  acreage  may  yet  be  planted 
safely  if  growers  are  assured  of 
dependable  labor  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer's  price. 


Plowing  beets  on  the  Robert  Ikeda  Ranch,  Los  Angeles  county,  showing  one-row  beet  plow  in  operation  In 
heavy  adobe  soil.    Observe  that  the  tractor  is  doing  the  same  work  as  the  six  males,  with  the  same  tools. 


they  have  come  to  California.  Oriental  labor  is 
much  used  for  hand  work  in  beet  fields,  but  Oriental 
labor  gets  scarcer  year  by  year.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Sugar  Co.,  which  operates  the  plants  at  Vi- 
salia and  Corcoran,  hauled  laborers  to  the  fields  of 
their  growers  by  auto  truck  from  Fresno,  Bakers- 
field,  and  Los  Angeles  last  year. 

More  Labor  Can  Be  Obtained, 

Relief  from  the  labor  shortage  is  possible  in  three 
ways  widely  agitated — drafting  the  idlers  who  now 
populate  street  corners,  poolrooms,  etc.,  closing 
saloons  to  increase  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
workers,  and  modification  of  immigration  and  con- 
tract labor  laws  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Beet  Prices  Required  Adjustment. 
Much  ado  has  been  made  over  a  sugar  beet  price 
situation  which  could  have  been  sooner  settled  with 
advantage  to  the  nation  if  sugar  manufacturers  were  as  patriotic  as  farm- 
ers are  exhorted  to  be.    Contracts  vary  somewhat  in  various  districts.  At 
Tracy  the  contract  offered  to  growers  provided  for  payment  of  $7.50  per  ton 

straight,  which  is  $1.50 
more  than  was  offered 
last  year.  No  great  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  get 
signers,  though  when  ir- 
rigation is  available  for 
the  1919  crop  Mr.  Low 
says  contracts  will  be  of- 
fered as  favorable  as  any. 
The  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 
of  Monterey  county  some 
time  ago  were  offering 
contracts  for  1918  on  the 
basis  of  $5.25  for  15  per 
cent  beets  and  33c  per 
ton  for  each  additional 
percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  beets.  Probably  these 
terms  have  been  improved 
more  recently.  Robert 
Oxnard,  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  the  sugar  com- 
panies of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration hearing  in 
Los  Angeles,  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  $8  per  ton  besides  a 
bonus  of  50c  if  80  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  is  planted  and  50c  addi- 
tional if  9  0  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  is  planted.  This  shows  that  they 
are  scarcely  hoping  to  get  acreage  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Later  reports 
indicate  that  new  offers  made  by  refiners  are  being  accepted  by  growers. 
These  provide  $7.50  for  15  per  cent  beets,  50c  for  each  additional  percent 
and  50c  bonus  if  80  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  is  planted.  The  Oxnard 
Sugar  Co.  of  Ventura  county,  according  to  Chas.  Donlon  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oxnard,  had  already  been  offering  such  a  contract.  The  con- 
tract of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co.  offers  terms  the  safest  for  the 
company  and  at  the  same  time  next  most  favorable  to  the  growers.  The 
price  is  $5.50  for  15  per  cent  beets,  plus  30c  for  each  additional  per  cent 
and  lc  per  ton  additional  for  every  cent  above  $5.50  per  cwt.  that  sugar 
sells  for.  At  the  fixed  price  of  $7.25  for  sugar,  this  last  item  increased 
beet  prices  $1.75  per  ton.  Seed  is  furnished  at  half  the  cost;  labor  and 
finance  are  provided  by  the  company. 

Sugar  Prices  Reduced. 

Manufacturers  are  surely  entitled  to  much  credit  for  voluntarily  agree- 
ing to  sell  their  sugar  at  $7.25  f.  o.  b.  seaboard,  when,  as  Hoover  de- 
clares, they  might  now  be  getting  a  price  that  would  make  consumers 
pay  25c  to  30c  per  pound.  At  the  same  time,  Hoover  tells  of  "numerous 
prosecutions  that  have  been  started  against  firms  selling  sugar  at  15c 
and  20c  retail,  showing  that  this  practice  is  properly  dangerous." 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  EOOD  PRODUCERS'  DUTY. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  trying  to  point  out  during 
the  last  few  months  some  of  the  things 
which  public  opinion  and  the  Government 
should  accept  as  essential  to  the  producers'  suc- 
cess and  safety  in  a  supreme  effort  on  his  part  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  world  in 
the  war  for  human  liberty.  We  have  been  trying 
during  the  last  few  weeks  to  suggest  a  few  of  the 
fundamental  things  which  the  California  farmer 
should  do  to  secure  the  utmost  production  pos- 
sible from  a  rainfall  which  begins  unusually  late 
and  threatens  rather  a  small  seasonal  total.  How 
large  or.  small  this  may  be  we  do  not  know.  One 
prophet,  who  is  clearly  of  the  impressionist  or 
hunch  type,  still  maintains  that  there  will  be 
plenty  and  we  embrace  him  like  a  long-lost  prod- 
igal and  kill  for  him  the  last  sorghum-fatted  calf 
on  our  ranch — even  in  defiance  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Food  Administrator.  The  sun-spot  prophet 
has  passed  from  view  since  all  his  declarations  for 
December  proved  untrue,  perhaps  because  he  did 
not  note  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  merely  re- 
hearsing his  part  for  the  coming  tragedy  of  June 
S,  when  he  will  transform  the  whole  of  his  glow- 
ing disk  into  a  great  black  spot  in  the  midday  sky! 

But  let  all  these  great  considerations  rest 
awhile — until  by  the  passing  of  the  days  we  can 
see  what  we  shall  see.  There  is  only  one  thought 
and  line  of  action  for  the  present  hour  and  that 
is  the  duty  of  the  food-producer  to  get  ready  to 
do  his  utmost  and  then  seize  the  chance  to  do  it. 
There  is  no  excuse  in  earth  or  sky  for  a  quitter! 
Some  things  we  hear  indicate  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  distrust  or  of  pessimism  creeping 
into  our  farmers'  attitude  toward  his  seasonal 
activity  for  the  current  year.  If  any  such  there 
"be,  anyone  who  yields  to  such  an  impulse  is  not 
•only  false  to  his  patriotic  duty,  he  impeaches  his 
standing  as  a  man  ready  to  do  a  man's  part  in  the 
world.  He  becomes  a  "striker"  in  the  hour  of  his 
country's  need,  and  he  assumes  the  despicable  atti- 
tude of  other  men  who  are  unfortunately  trying 
to  trade  on  a  national  emergency  and  sell  their 
remnant  of  patriotism  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
American  farmers  have  never  done  this,  and, 
please  God.  they  never  will.  All  the  way  from 
Valley  Forge  to  Gettysburg  they  have  stood  and 
sacrificed  and  suffered,  if  need  be,  for  their  coun- 
try's good.  It  is  honorable  to  strive  zealously  for 
farmers'  rights:  great  have  been  the  recent  attain- 
ments thereof  and  there  are  many  more  to  fol- 
low, but  when  a  question  of  patriotic  duty  arises, 
the  American  farmer  has  had  only  one  attitude — 
and  that  is  to  do  it! 

,<    Jt  ■< 

WHAT  THEN  IS  THE  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS' 
DUTY. 

IT  IS  HIS  DUTY  to  seize  every  chance  to  make 
every  acre  that  he  can  safe  for  food  production 
this  year.  The  more  doubtful  the  general  con- 
ditions may  seem  to  be,  the  quicker  he  must  sieze 
upon  special  conditions  which  he  may  secure  and 
the  harder  he  must  work  to  make  and  to  save 
whatever  such  special  conditions  will  yield  to  his 
knowledge  and  endeavor.     This  does  not  mean 


■tJiatj-vKis  his  duty  to  gamble  and  plunge  and 
I  drealn;*about  production.  Too  much  of  that  was 
done  last  year  owing  to  unwise  exhortation  by  of- 
ficial and  other  whoopers-up,  who  preached  as 
though  they  knew  more  about  the  farmers*  busi- 
ness than  he  knew  himself.  If  there  is  any  pes- 
simism among  food  producers  now,  such  as  we 
have  heard  about,  it  is  largely  reaction  from  the 
foolishness  of  last  spring  and  summer  which  led 
unwary  people  to  put  things  in  wrong  places  and 
to  bite  off  more  than  they  could  chew  from  the 
plug  of  uncured  patriotism  which  was  handed 
around.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  California  farmer  to 
refuse  all  such  bad  bait  this  year  and  go  forward 
resolutely  and  wisely  into  such  food  production  as 
he  knows  his  land  will  carry  and  his  help  can 
handle.  He  will  take  some  risk,  of  course:  it  has 
always  been  the  farmer's  duty  to  plan  and  work 
as  best  he  knows  how  and  face  the  risk.  He  has 
done  it  in  the  past:  it  is  doubly  his  duty  to  do  it 
now  because  it  is  needed  for  his  country's  wel- 
fare as  well  as  his  own!  Let  him  say  to  himself 
of  every  lick  of  work  to  which  he  turns  his  hand: 

I  am  doing  this  as  an  American  citizen  to 
give  the  world  such  opportunity  for  manhood 
and  freedom  as  I  possess  because  my  national 
ancestors  strove  and  suffered  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  attainable  and  en- 
during because  mine  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  which  now  lives  and  thrives  upon 
principles  declared  and  constituted  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  It  is  my 
duty  to  do  this  for  mankind. 

But  to  do  this  confidently  the  farmer  must  be 
reasonably  sure  that  what  he  is  doing  is  agricul- 
turally reasonable  as  that  the  principles  he  serves 
are  true  and  universal.  This  is  necessary  to  mini- 
mize the  chance  of  ineffective  effort  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  chance  of  real  contribution  to  the  cause 
he  serves.  When  a  man  does  this  he  reduces  the 
risk  to  what  it  is  reasonable  and  manly  to  face:  it 
is  the  exercise  of  practical  wisdom  in  what  one 
undertakes:  it  is  the  application  of  Davy  Crock- 
ett's maxim,  "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 
This  is  the  patriotic  requirement  which  the  coun- 
try makes  of  every  farmer  toward  the  fullness 
of  food  production.  Toward  this,  the  monologue 
we  have  suggested  should  be  an  exhortation  and 
an  inspiration! 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  NOW. 

THE  FIRST  THING  to  do  is. to  brace  up,  get 
confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  stars  and 
get  busy  either  in  doing  or  in  watching  your 
chance  to  do,  as  the  case  may  be.  Don't  wait  un- 
til you  get  half  drowned  by  January  rains  or  half 
dried  by  January  drouth  before  you  can  see  any- 
thing which  impresses  you  as  worth  doing.  Per- 
haps it  is  true  that  "all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits,"  but  what  earthly  good  does  it  do  him  to 
have  them  rattling  down  on  his  coffin-lid  in  a  dis- 
turbing manner?  It  is  better  to  believe  that  all 
things  come,  and  come  sooner  too,  to  him  who 
watches.  In  our  runs  around  through  the  rural 
parts  of  the  bay  district  we  have  seen  nearly 
everybody  plowing  something — both  on  the  valley 
floors  and  on  the  hillsides.  We  presume  the  same 
thing  is  being  widely  done — that  is,  widely  as  the 
Christmas  rains  extended.  That  is  surely  the 
right  thing  to  do,  for  It  is  the  way  to  catch  water 
for  quick  starting  of  cereals  for  grain  or  hay  as 
the  later  season  shall  determine;  or  to  catch  water 
for  later  and  deeper  plowing  for  potatoes  or  sugar 
beets  next  month;  or  later  on  to  close  a  good 
cover  on  your  subsoil  reservoir  that  it  may  keep 
things  green  all  summer.  It  looks  to  us  like  a 
catch-as-catch-can  kind  of  a  year  and  the  man 
w  ho  unhooks  his  plow  and  puts  in  New  Year's  day 
in  a  round  of  soft  drinks,  gasoline  burning  and 
picture  shows  may  miss  his  chance  of  a  bite  of  hay 
later. 

But  perhaps  you  think  it  is  too  small  farming 
for  you  to  be  playing  tag  with  a  quarter  of  inch 
of  rain.  Perhaps  it  is  if  you  can  use  the  time 
in  getting  ready  to  run  several  inches  of  bottom 
water  over  the  surface  to  sooner  prepare  the  land 
for  deeper  tillage.  That  is  a  thing  which  everyone 
who  can  should  always  be  ready  to  do,  and  if  it 
had  been  done  last  November  how  much  surer  of 
a  pocketful  you  would  be  than  you  now  are! 
Therefore,  everyone  who  can  get  a  dependable  well 


and  a  modern  pump  of  good  capacity  should  get 
after  them  right  now.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  this  State  when  the  cost  of  well  and  pump 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  come  back  in 
product-value  so  soon,  and  with  such  a  margin  of 
profit,  as  at  this  moment.  Are  you  waiting  to  see 
how  much  it  rains  before  making  such  investment? 
If  so,  it  is  very  foolish  to  wait  and  run  the  chances 
of  coming  into  the  spring  planting  season  with 
your  land  dry  underneath,  your  new  well  untested 
and  your  pump  order  hanging  on  a  hook  in  the 
pump-shop  because  all  good  pumps  are  sold  out 
and  your  only  chance  is  to  try  to  raise  water 
with  a  cracked  howitzer  from  a  junk  shop!  We 
hope  this  picture  will  burn  itself  into  your  soul 
and  give  you  no  rest  until  you  get  a  good  stream 
of  water  flowing  over  it.  The  time  to  get  a  pump 
is  when  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  will  need 
it  or  not  because  you  can  buy  better,  set  up  bet- 
ter and  test  out  better  and  make  sure  you  have 
supply  capacity  and  efficiency — all  ready  when 
your  chance  comes  to  grab  a  bag  of  gold!  Fall 
and  winter  irrigation  are  the  ally  of  tillage  in 
crop  insurance!  Watch  the  prophets  squeeze  the 
clouds  if  you  wish,  but  remember  it  is  your  job 
to  lift  the  water  out  of  the  earth  or  flow  it  out 
from  streams  if  you  can.  Get  the  dirt  wet  to  the 
i  bottom  of  it  and  start  at  it  now! 

(,$8 

OUR  AGRICULTURAL  WAR  BUDGET. 

OF  COURSE,  readers  are  noticing  that  our 
special  articles  so  glowingly  promised  in  our 
issue  of  December  8  are  coming  on  finely. 
The  plan  is,  you  remember,  to  set  forth  in  detail 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  production  in  lines] 
which  war  conditions  have  rendered  particularly' 
needful  and  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  those  who  know  what  things  can  be 
done  and  how  to  do  them  and  not  to  suffocate 
readers  with  great  word-streams  about  production 
which  too  many  other  journals  are  drawing  from 
non-agricultural  hydrants.  And  we  have  to  con- 
fess that  our  idea  of  service  in  these  articles  was 
altogether  too  narrow.  The  publisher  hands  us 
this  extract  from  a  renewing  subscriber's  letter: 

Tell  the  editor  he  says  many  things  about 
the  present  day  preaching  at  farm  folks  which 
I  appreciate.  As  chairman  of  our  Women's 
Committee,  I  receive  some  queer  material 
which  I  am  supposed  to  get  to  the  women  of 
the  county.  Instead  of  making  one  feel  pa- 
triotic, the  most  of  it  will  make  any  country 
woman  wish  she  had  no  country  to  think 
about.  It  seems  very  easy  to  tell  others 
about  doing  work  when  we  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  work  ourselves. 

This  was  an  eye-opener  for  us,  because  we  really 
did  not  know  that  the  same  kind  of  fool  stuff  was 
being  dished  out  to  the  women  as  the  men  were 
getting.  Fortunately  it  is  not  too  late  to  set  a 
graft  in  the  stock  of  our  original  proposition.  If 
our  women  will  furnish  us  with  suggestions  from 
their  own  insight  and  experience  as  to  what  our 
farm  wives  and  daughters  can  think  and  do  to 
make  and  to  save  for  our  country's  needs,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  and  thankful. 

NOW  BEAT  IT  TO  THE  BEET  FIELD! 

SEVERAL  ARTICLES  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
to  embody  pertinent  points  as  to  what  should 
be  the  farmer's  attitude  and  action  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  country's  needs  and  Cali- 
fornia's capacity  to  respond  thereto.  Prominent  is 
Mr.  Hodges'  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  situation  in  sugar  beet  growing.  It  sets  forth 
the  perplexities  and  possibilities  in  a  way  to  edify 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  this  particularly 
necessary  product.  There  is  nothing  clearer  in  the 
general  situation  than  that  it  is  California's  duty 
to  do  everything  she  can  to  make  sugar  in  1918 
and  to  pursue  this  duty  even  to  the  point  of  rea- 
sonable risk  of  sacrifice.  California  must  make 
more  sugar  that  she  may  avoid  requiring  sugar 
which  other  States  need;  that  she  may  not  only 
avoid  this,  but  may  contribute  as  largely  as  pos- 
sible to  their  serious  lack;  that  she  may  insure 
the  success  of  her  other  industries  which,  like 
fruit  canning,  are  founded  upon  an  adequate  sugar 
supply  and  that  she  may  do  her  full  share  in 
keeping  the  allied  world  healthy  and  hearty  in 
the  many  ways  to  which  sugar  is  contributary. 
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For  these  specific  reasons  as  well  as  for  general 
patriotic  impulse  and  determined  purpose,  Cali- 
fornians  must  not  strike  on  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion, but  must  rise  to  reasonable  risk  in  pursuing 
it.  Every  man  who  knows  how  to  grow  sugar 
beets  and  has  land  for  it  should  press  this  duty 
to  his  patriotic  heart  and  strive,  as  perhaps  he 
never  strove  before,  to  come  through  with  these 
roots,  whether  he  gets  all  that  he  should  for  them 
or  not.  If  he  cannot  comfort  himself  otherwise, 
let  him  nail  up  a  red  cross  in  the  corner  of  his 
field  as  a  token  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  relieve 
a  suffering  world. 

ECONOMICS  AS  A  FARMING  FACTOR. 

HOW  TO  COME  through  with  production  in  the 
face  of  economic  handicaps  and  how  to  get 
light  on  the  way  thereto  is  most  clearly  and 
pointedly  indicated  by  Mr.  Whitten's  transcript  of 
his  own  experience,  which  appears  on  another  page 
as  one  of  our  War-Way  Series.  Mr.  Whitten  gives 
practical  suggestions  of  proceeding  with  a  problem 
like  that  which  confronted  him,  but  his  article  is 
vastly  more  than  that.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  concrete 
exemplification  of  the  achievement  of  close  eco- 
nomic calculation  in  its  applicability  to  produc- 
tion when  the  agencies  and  factors  thereof  are 
very  close  and  the  margins  very  narrow.  Almost 
anyone  can  get  through  in  some  shape  in  farming 
when  all  things  are  abundant  and  easy:  that  is 
when  land  and  labor  are  cheap,  when  animals  can 
board  themselves  and  when  consumers  will  buy 
any  kind  of  a  product.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions, probably,  that  the  old  proverb  arose  that 
"any  fool  can  be  a  farmer."  The  very  opposite 
is  now  true,  for  it  takes  a  man  who  is  practically 
very  wise  and  shrewd  to  get  his  labor  and  money 
back  from  a  crop  even  at  the  selling  value  which 
is  now  quotable  for  it.  Therefore,  we  count  Mr. 
Whitton's  writing  very  interesting  and  valuable, 
not  only  for  what  it  contains  but  for  what  it  sug- 
gests of  the  field  for  close  investigation  and  fruit- 
ful thought,  and  of  the  desirability  of  carefully 
calculated  and  systematic  effort  in  pursuit  of  de- 
Birable  results.  This  is  the  way  to  do  the  farming 
which  will  help  to  win  the  war,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  it  might  be  the  only  way  in  which 
profitable  farming  can  be  done  after  the  war.  It 
may  take  a  couple  of  generations  of  systematic 


effort  to  repair  the  economic  ruin  which  the  war 
has  wrought,  and  General  Haphazard's  name  may 
always  appear  on  the  list  of  the  missing. 

&     &  Jt 

SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OWN  THE  RAIL- 
WAYS? 

IT  SEEMS  DOUBTFUL  whether  there  is  any- 
thing left  of  that  old  question.  The  Govern- 
ment practically  owns  them  now  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  extra-judicial  receivership  for  war 
purposes;  for  the  stockholders  and  not  the  courts 
have  confirmed  the  sale  to  the  receiver  by  count- 
ing their  interests  worth  many  millions  more  than 
they  were  under  management  which  they  them- 
selves selected  to  serve  them.  What  has  become  of 
all  the  questions  of  the  rights  of  private  owners 
which  arose  whenever  the  "taking  over"  was  pro- 
posed and  what  is  the  worth  of  all  the  tomes  which 
have  been  written  in  support  or  defense  of  pri- 
vate ownership?  They  will  probably  have  to  be 
burned  up  to  make  room  on  the  shelves  for  a  new 
set  of  books  by  the  same  guild  of  closet  econo- 
mists trying,  to  explain  how  Uncle  Sam  can  get 
the  railroads  off  his  hands!  For  there  is  nothing 
surer  than  he  has  them  now  and  it  is  hardly  less 
sure  that  he  will  have  to  keep  them  and  pay  for 
them,  so  he  can  get  into  his  own  sack  the  profits 
which  he  will  now  pay  to  stockholders  direct.  No 
wonder  the  value  of  railway  securities  bounded 
upward,  for  the  earnings  of  stockholders'  invest- 
ments will  be  no  longer  passed  through  the  sponges 
of  manipulation  processes  before  a  residuum  of 
them  can  reach  rightful  owners.  One  is  led  to 
wonder  what  other  "profound  economic  problems" 
which  have  always  been  held  to  be  too  heavy  for 
regular  political  platforms  to  carry  will  be  light- 
ened up  as  "government  railway  ownership"  has 
been  during  the  last  week?  If  Congress  does  not 
settle  the  whole  question  before  that  time,  it  is 
clear  to  see  that  every  national  platform  of  1920 
must  have  such  a  plank  if  it  expects  to  float  at  all. 
If  Methuselah  could  have  lived  until  1925,  it 
would  have  made  him  vejy  mad  to  see  that  it  was 
not  until  the  last  decade  of  his  eventful  pilgrim- 
age that  the  world  got  ready  to  do  really  thrilling 
things.  To  us,  however,  it  must  be  a  great  joy 
to  be  alive  when  human  affairs  are  enrolled  in  the 
aviation  group! 


We  certainly  would  go  to  it  immediately  and 
get  on  six  to  ten  acre-inches  of  water  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  such  soil  as  you  describe  the  larger 
amount  can  be  put  on  in  one  application,  for  it 
will  permeate  quickly  and  reservoir  itself  in  the 
lower  soil.  On  heavy  soils  or  shallow  soils  over 
a  subsoil  which  takes  water  slowly,  the  smaller 
amount  would  do  and  would  be  better  perhaps 
in  two  doses  so  as  not  to  water-log  the  soil  on 
your  peach  and  almond  roots.  Get  the  water  on 
as  soon  as  you  can.  It  will  be  a  safety  propo- 
sition and  will  insure  you  better  duty  from  the 
rainfall  which  will  come  later. 

Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  pasturing  some  150-pound 
hogs  on  Jerusalem  artichokes,  giving  no  other 
feed.  It  seems  to  scour  them  quite  badly.  Do  you 
consider  this  harmful  in  any  way,  and  would  you 
advise  feeding  some  other  ration  with  it?  What 
would  you  consider  profitable  to  buy? — Reader, 
Cool. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  are  unfitted  nutritively  as 
a  sole  feed  and  your  observation  indicates  that 
they  are  also  unfitted  physiologically.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  hogs  on  artichokes  will  about 
hold  their  weight  without  gain — even  where  physi- 
ological trouble  does  not  intrude:  the  latter  must, 
of  course,  be  corrected.  The  way  to  make  arti- 
chokes both  wholesome  and  profitable  is  to  feed 
some  dry  middlings  or  barley  with  them — the  lat- 
ter having  been  demonstrated  to  work  well  with 
artichokes  and  can  now  be  obtained  more  reason- 
ably than  other  grains. 


By 
the  Editoi 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Don't  Lose  Your  Head  on  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  Recent  articles  in  the  Rural 
Press  about  pruning  (or  not  pruning)  have  left 
some  of  us  amateurs  somewhat  "up  in  the  air," 
and  we  are  undecided  as  to  whether  we  should 
leave  our  trees  in  the  same  condition.  As  a  con- 
crete example:  I  have  10  acres  of  Royal  apricots 
planted  in  February,  1915,  closely  shortened  last 
winter.  They  have  made  immense  tops,  thickly 
set  with  fruit  buds,  but  few  on  lower  spurs.  Would 
you  think  it  advisable  to  prune  off  the  undesirable 
outside  and  center  growth,  but  let  the  frame  work 
branches  go  unshortened  and  perhaps  shorten  or  cut 
to  a  lateral  after  the  crop  is  off  next  summer?  If  I 
shorten  now  there  will  be  no  crop. — W.  C.  C,  Van 
Nuys. 

We  have  to  admit  that  some  of  our  descriptions  of 
growers'  notions  of  pruning  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice are  running  rather  free,  but  we  have  a  design 
in  that.  Pruning  is  a  rational  process  (or  ought  to 
be),  and  when  we  find  a  man  who  seems  to  be  think- 
ing about  his  pruning  and  not  merely  trying  to  imi- 
tate some  one  else,  our  writers  give  what  he  thinks 
and  what  he  seems  to  get  by  it.  We  do  this  for  the 
benefit  of  other  readers  who  are  also  thinking  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  condemn  or  approve  from  the 
point  of  their  own  observations  and  reasoning.  For 
this  reason  we  do  not  censor  such  contributions 
closely.  The  best  way  to  teach  pruning  is  to  pro- 
voke the  pupil  to  do  his  own  looking  and  thinking. 
In  the  specific  case  you  mention  we  would  do  just 
what  you  evidently  intend  to  do  to  get  the  crop. 
We  judge,  however,  that  if  practically  all  the  fruit 
wood  is  high  up,  you  have  done  too  much  cleaning 
off  of  low-down,  small  stuff  during  the  last  two 
years.  If  you  had  kept  more  of  it  you  would  not 
have  been  forced  to  get  the  crop  on  long  branches 
which  you  evidently  think  ought  to  be  shortened. 


As  it  is  you  can  shorten  after  fruiting  or  you  can 
cut  back  to  laterals,  which  will  break  out  as  soon  as 
new  growth  starts  and  in  that  way  both  shape  the 
tree  and  keep  the  tree  from  overbearing. 


Home- Grinding  of  Alfalfa  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  pay  a  dairyman,  on  a 
small  dairy,  to  grind  his  alfalfa  hay  for  the  cows? 
Will  they  give  more  milk  if  fed  on  alfalfa  meal  than 
if  fed  on  hay?  What  is  good  to  feed  with  alfalfa 
meal  and  how  should  the  meal  be  fed,  moist  or  dry? 
How  many  pounds  per  cow  a  day?  How  many 
pounds  of  beets  should  be  fed  to  a  cow  a  day? — 
P.  L.  T.,  Grafton. 

Grinding  alfalfa  hay  does  not  add  to  its  nutri- 
tive value.  It  may  render  parts  of  it  more  readily 
digestible.  It  will  insure  cleaner  consumption  of 
it,  and,  if  the  meal  is  made  of  good  hay,  is  a  rational 
operation  and,  theoretically,  should  yield  more  milk 
because  the  full  nutritive  value  of  the  hay  is  made 
more  available.  Alfalfa  meal,  like  alfalfa  hay,  needs 
grain  to  make  a  balanced  ration,  and  it  should  be 
fed  dry,  mixed  with  the  crushed  barley,  which  is 
generally  the  most  available  grain.  A  good  ration 
for  average  cows  in  full  milk  is  15  or  20  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  or  meal,  6  or  7  pounds  of  barley  and 
60  pounds  of  beets.  As  for  the  profitability  to  a 
small  dairyman  of  grinding  his  own  alfalfa  meal, 
we  are  not  informed.  If  any  one  is  doing  home- 
grinding  successfully,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him. 


Winter  Irrigation  at  Once. 
To  the  Editor:  What  is  your  opinion  of  winter 
irrigation  under  the  present  outlook,  to  begin  at 
once?  The  soil  is  deep  and  light.  The  trees  are 
peach,  prune  and  almonds.  Would  you  advise 
one  heavy  irrigation  or  divide  the  same  amount 
into  several  applications? — Subscriber,  Chico. 


Mulberries  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  a  mulberry  tree  (fruit-bear- 
ing variety)  be  grown  from  a  slip,  and  what  is  the 
proper  treatment? — M.  W.,  El  Dorado  County. 

It  is  the  easiest  way  to  multiply  mulberries. 
Take  cuttings  of  last  year's  wood,  well  matured, 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length:  plant  them 
about  four  inches  apart  in  nursery  rows,  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  below  ground.  If  you  have 
hard  ground-freezing,  plant  your  cuttings  as  soon 
as  likelihood  of  it  has  passed.  If  you  have  only 
foothill  frosts,  you  can  put  out  cuttings  now.  If 
you  only  wish  a  few  trees,  put  the  cuttings  where 
you  wish  the  trees  and  protect  them  from  tramp- 
ling.   

Lovells  Running  Riot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  number  of  Lovell  peach 
trees,  seven  years  old,  on  white  ash  soil,  that  make 
an  unusually  thrifty  growth.  Some  of  the  new 
growth  is  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  very  brushy, 
but  I  get  no  fruit.  The  trees  are  pruned  and  sprayed 
as  usual  and  well  taken  care  of.  What  is  the  trou- 
ble?— C.  0.,  Fowler. 

You  seem  to  be  running  a  wood  yard  instead  of 
a  fruit  factory.  Stop  pruning  and  use  less  water. 
If  the  land  is  subirrigated  in  some  way,  stop  culti- 
vation, except  shallow  working  to  kill  weeds.  Trees 
of  the  age  of  yours  should  be  bearing  heavily,  and, 
supposing  that  they  are  not  losing  it  by  frost,  are 
probably  forced  to  go  to  wood  by  too  high  living. 
If  you  can  check  that  once,  they  will  probably 
know  what  to  do  with  good  treatment  afterwards. 


What  Is  Our  "Sour  Stock"  ? 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  you 
would  let  me  know  through  your  paper  whether 
the  sour  orange  of  Florida  is  identical  with  the 
Seville  orange.  I  understand  that  the  sour  orange 
of  Florida  is  largely  used  as  a  stock  in  your  coun- 
try and  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  just  what  it  is. — 
S.  B.,  Griffith,  New  South  Wales. 

Yes,  it  is  the  Seville  orange  and  it  was  formerly 
called  "Florida  sour  stock"  because  over  twenty 
years  ago  the  seedlings  were  brought  from  Florida 
and  since  then  much  seed  has  been  secured  from 
the  old  groves  of  that  State  for  growing  seedlings 
in  this  State. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  la  furnished 
the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  lor  tne  week 
ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  1,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Tempera tnr» 

Stations—  Past    Seasonal    Normal         ,Dat?„  ,_ 

Weak   To  Data   To  Data  Max'm   Mln  m 

Eureka   70        8.20        17.14         68  46 

Red  Bluff   04        3-06        10.21         72  44 

Sacramento   40        1.20         7.21  6S 

San  Francisco    .67        1.55         8.43         64  ** 

San  Jose   12        1.07         6.31         64  36 

Fresno   10  .  49         3.62         68  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...  .14         .71        6.01         68  40 

Loa  Angeles  42         5.21         86  BO 

San  Diego  25         3.23        78  48 
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Making  the  Land  do  Double  Duty  with  Stock 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R  H.  Whitten 


N  THE  TOWN  of  Up- 
Against-It  we  get  our 
finest  inspirations.  It  is 
there  we  discover  possi- 
bilities unheard  of  be- 
fore. It  is  there  we  de- 
vise ways  and  means  that  never 
would  occur  to  us  while  in  Prosper- 
ityville.  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint this  season  about  the  high 
price  of  feed,  the  shortage  of  labor, 
the  lack  of  fall  rains,  etc.  Many 
farmers  seem  right  up  against  it,  yet 
I  don't  believe  they  are  in  as  bad  a 
fix  as  I  was  several  years  ago  when 
I  first  storked  my  ranch,  and  per- 
haps if  I  tell  them  how  I  managed 
to  put  the  balance  on  the  right  side 
of-  the  ledger  they  can  adopt  some 
of  my  methods  and  profit  by  their 
money-making  value. 

HOW   HE  SET  ABOUT  IT. 

I  had  a  quarter-section  in  Tulare 
county,  all  in  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa, 
and  started  the  livestock  game  with 
60  Holstein  cows  and  15  registered 
Poland-China  brood  sows.  The  sows 
farrowed  well  and  raised  strong, 
husky  litters.  I  kept  the  best  of 
the  sow  pigs  for  breeders  and  had 
such  good  success  in  selling  the  sur- 
plus young  boars  at  fancy  prices  that 
I  decided  to  specialize  on  registered 
hogs — breeding  the  very  best  and 
catering  to  a  high-class  trade.  I 
was  ambitious  to  have  the  ranch 
make  a  certain  profit  per  year,  and 
figured  that  to  reach  my  goal  I 
would  have  to  carry  350  hogs  at  a 
time.  But  my  feeding  formula  called 
for  one  gallon  of  skim  milk  per  hog 
daily,  and  according  to  the  way  the 
cows  were  producing  it  would  re- 
quire 90  cows  to  furnish  sufficient 
milk.  So  I  decided  to  keep  all  heif- 
ers as  they  freshened,  and  not  sell 
off  any  of  the  older  cows  until  we 
were  milking  90  head,  which  meant 
that  we  would  have  to  carry  nearly 
110,  including  the  dry  cows. 

TOO   MI  CH  STOCK   FOR  FEED  OX  HAND. 

My  plan  worked  out  without  a 
hitch,  and  just  about  the  time  we 
had  3 5 n  hogs  we  were  milking  90 
cows.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  we  were  nearly  through 
the  season's  haying,  and  just  when 
I  could  see  nothing  but  clear  sail- 
ing ahead  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  foreman  which  nearly  took  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  estimating  the  amount 
of  alfalfa  in  stacks  and  yet  to  be 
cut  and  found  that  we  would  not 
have  enough  to  feed  our  stock 
through  the  winter.  We  kept  our 
cows  in  a  corral  and  cut  the  hay  for 
them,  but  we  pastured  the  hogs,  and 
after  fencing  off  the  fields  for  them, 
for  the  cow  corral,  the  barnyard,  the 
family  orchard  and  garden,  there  re- 
mained only  108  acres  of  the  160 
from  which  we  could  cut  alfalfa. 
The  cows  consumed  so  much  of  it 
during  the  summer  months  that,  as 
my  foreman  stated,  there  was  not 
enough  cured  hay  to  carry  all  of  the 
stock  through  the  winter.  So  he  put 
the  ultimatum  up  to  me:  We  would 
have  to  sell  off  some  of  the  stock  and 
carry  less  thereafter,  or  buy  hay.  He 
knew  that  I  would  not  consider  re- 
ducing the  stock,  so  he  suggested 
that  we  buy  enough  hay  to  see  us 
through   the  one   winter  and  then 


The  country  needs  small  farms  and  big  farmers.  Alfalfa  fields 
properly  handled  give  vicrcased  tonnage.  By  salting  and  stack- 
burning  Itay  its  digestibility  and  palatability  are  increased.  An 
office  desk  and  a  sharpened  pencil  arc  needed  on  every  farm. 


purchase  50  acres  adjoining  our 
ranch,  which  we  could  seed  to  alfalfa 
the  following  spring,  and  thus  raise 
enough  hay  to  feed  all  of  our  stock. 

WRITES  HIS  FOREMAN  A  "HUMDINGER." 

But  I  had  been  studying  intensive 
cultivation,  and  I  decided  that,  in- 
stead of  buying  more  land,  we  would 
make  the  acreage  we  had  produce 
more.  So  I  wrote  him  a  letter  that 
he  classed  as  a  "humdinger."  He 
framed  it  and  hung  it  up  in  his  of- 
fice, where  he  could  gaze  on  it  when- 
ever the  little  demons  of  self-satis- 
faction tried  to  influence  him.  It 
read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Pard:     When  Daniel  Web- 


developed  the  finest  lot  of  stock  to  be 
found  anywhere,  but  also  increased 
the  number  to  the  point  where  the 
ranch  seems  overstocked.  But  it  isn't. 
Why,  only  last  night  I  was  reading 
a  report  on  intensive  farming,  made 
recently  by  a  Government  expert,  in 
which  he  said:  'Broadly  speaking, 
no  land  in  America  ever  produces 
one-tenth  as  much  as  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  and  if  a  man  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  his  object  on  a 
certain  acreage  the  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  not  to  increase  his  acreage,  but 
to  make  the  land  that  he  already 
owns  produce  more.  The  country  is 
now  filled  with  big  farms  and  small 
farmers.  What  it  needs  is  small 
farms  and  big  farmers — a  little  land 
and  an  abundance  of  intelligent 
labor.' 


Tlie  above  illustrate*  a  section  of  the  well-laid-out  hog  yards  on  the  writer's  ranch  In 

Tulare  county. 


ster  returned  home  after  delivering 
his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
ply to  Hayne,  he  was  given  a  mam- 
moth reception.  Great  crowds  gath- 
ered to  render  the  homage  that  was 
due  him.  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  that  he  had  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  But 
as  the  crowd  slowly  passed  by,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand  and  uttering 
words  of  praise,  Webster  was  aroused 
from  his  self-satisfaction  by  an  old 
farmer  friend,  who,  as  their  hands 
clasped,  said:  'Daniel,  you  haven't 
done  your  best  yet.'  Like  a  flash  the 
truth  struck  home,  and  he  who  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  self-sat- 
isfied was  again  a  warrior  looking 
ahead  for  renewed  battle  and  greater 
success.  For  he  had  learned  the 
homely  truth  from  an  honest  man 
that,  though  his  achievements  had 
been  wonderful,  he  hadn't  done  his 
best — the  best  was  yet  to  be. 

"Now,  old  man,  your  achievements 
along  your  line  are  about  as  great 
as  Webster's  were  along  his.  You 
took  a  bare  quarter-section  and  de- 
veloped it  into  the  prettiest  and  best- 
producing  alfalfa  acreage  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  You  took  a  handful 
of  cows  and  hogs,  and,  by  scientific 
breeding  and  feeding,  you  not  only 


"Strikes  right  home,  doesn't  it,  old 
man?  I  am  confident  that  our  pres- 
ent acreage  will  grow  all  the  feed 
our  stock  needs,  and  that  you  are  a 
big  enough  farmer  to  succeed  just  as 
well  in  making  the  land  produce  more 
as  you  have  in  your  past  under- 
takings. So,  intensive  cultivation, 
rather  than  expansion,  will  be  our 
slogan.  I  realize  that  you  must 
have  time  in  which  to  think  and 
plan,  and  as  you  are  working  right 
up  to  the  limit  I  enclose  check  for 
$35,  which  will  pay  for  a  good  man 
to  take  your  place  for  two  weeks. 
I  want  you  to  spend  all  of  this  time 
in  observing,  testing,  studying  and 
planning.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks  I'll  come  up  so  that  you  can 
present  your  plans  to  me,  and  I'll 
bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  you'll 
discover  ways  by  which  we  can  not 
only  feed  what  stock  we  have  but 
take  on  more.  Yours  for  greater 
achievements. — Boss." 

LETTER  WOKE  HIM  UP. 

Sure  enough,  he  did.  For  his  first 
suggestion  was  to  buy  about  25  bred 
ewes  and  keep  all  the  ewe  lambs 
until  we  had  100  breeding  ewes,  as 
he  figured  that  we  could  use  this 


many  as  scavengers  and  keep  them 
without  a  cent's  expense  on  what 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  So  we 
bought  the  sheep,  and  the  plan 
worked  admirably.  We  now  grain 
the  ewes  a  little  before  lambing 
and  while  they  are  nursing  their 
lambs;  also  we  grain  the  growing 
ewe  lambs.  But  the  wool  sells  for 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
grain,  care  and  losses,  and  from  100 
ewes,  which  we  shall  have  In  one 
[  more  year,  we  can  safely  figure  on 
135  lambs  per  year,  which  will  sell 
for  $6.50  each,  thus  netting  us 
$877.50  per  year. 

COWS  WOULDN'T  FOLLOW  COLLEGE  PRO- 
FESSOR'S ADVICE. 

One  authority — yes,  a  college  pro- 
fessor— recommended  that  we  turn 
our  dry  cows  and  growing  heifers  in 
the  hog  fields  to  eat  the  stemmy 
growth  of  alfalfa,  which  the  hogs 
leave.  We  tried  this,  but  found 
that  cattle  will  not  follow  hogs — 
will  not  touch  the  alfalfa  in  fields 
where  hogs  have  been  pastured. 
Sheep  are  not  so  particular,  how- 
ever, and  they  thrive  on  this  stemmy 
growth,  so  we  adopted  a  double  pen 
system  for  the  hogs  and  sheep.  On 
each  side  of  a  long  lane  are  grazing 
pens — all  of  the  same  size,  2x20 
rods.  The  hogs  are  turned  into  the 
different  pens  on  one  side  of  the 
lane  and  remain  until  they  have 
eaten  all  of  the  tender,  juicy  shoots 
of  alfalfa.  Then  each  bunch  is  turned 
into  its  corresponding  pen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane,  and  the 
sheep  take  the  place  of  the  hogs  in 
the  first  row  of  pens  to  eat  the 
stemmy  growth  of  alfalfa  that  re- 
mains. When  they  have  cropped  it 
down  closely,  they  are  taken  out  and 
run  along  irrigating  ditches  to  clean 
up  the  weeds,  and  these  pens  that 
they  leave  are  irrigated — occasion- 
ally cultivated  also.  The  new  growth 
of  alfalfa  is  soon  up,  and  the  hogs 
are  put  back  in  the  pens,  the  sheep 
then  being  put  in  the  pens  vacated 
by  the  hogs.  Back  and  forth  across 
the  lane  they  go,  each  kind  of  ani- 
mals getting  the  feed  best  adapted 
to  its  needs,  and  all  together  re- 
turning to  the  soil  in  fertilizer  the 
equivalent  of  what  they  take  from 
it.  Really  more,  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional grain  and  skim  milk  fed  to 
the  hogs. 

THE   PLAN  THAT   PROVED   THE  BIG 
A\  INNER. 

During  the  winter  we  fed  our 
cows  dry  alfalfa,  and  a  grain  ration 
of  dried  beet  pulp,  ground  barley 
and  oilcake  meal — the  grain  cost- 
ing us  ten  cents  per  day  per  cow. 
The  cows  consumed  the  alfalfa  hay  at 
the  rate  of  six  tons  per  year  each, 
and  as  we  had  the  equivalent  of  175 
head,  counting  the  young  stock,  we 
needed  1,050  tons  per  year;  also 
about  50  tons  to  carry  the  hogs 
through  the  winter — a  total  of  1,100 
tons.  But  we  had  only  108  acres 
from  which  we  were  cutting  alfalfa, 
and  it  was  not  safe  to  figure  on 
more  than  7  tons  to  the  acre — a  to- 
tal of  756  tons.  So  we  lacked  about 
344  tons  of  having  enough  hay  to 
feed  all  of  the  stock. 

How  could  we  produce  it?  Well, 
the  winter  before,  when  we  culti- 
vated the  alfalfa,  we  put  In  about 
40  pounds  of  barley  to  the  acre,  fig- 
uring that  by  having  it  come  up 
(Continued  on  page  24.) 
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Fruit  Prospects  Bright  for  1918 


MHBflHE  FRUIT  BUSINESS  in 
>    __    II  California  is  surely  look- 

I      I      II  ing  up'    Wnen  tne  s^iP- 

I  M  ments  of  fresh  fruit  to 

^^■■■fl  Eastern  markets  exceed 
all  previous  records  by  over  6,000  car- 
loads and  practically  all  are  sold  at  a 
good  profit,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
fearing  the  future.  The  shadow  of 
premeditated  withholding  of  cars 
from  fruit  shipments  has  passed,  as 
noted  in  Mr.  Nagle's  article  recently. 
G.  Harold  Powell  has  evidently  been 
showing  the  value  of.  fruits  to  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington, 
for  at  a  recent  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  announced  that  perishables 
are  to  be  encouraged  in  order  to  re- 
lease exportable  foods,  and  that  cars 
for  perishables  would  have  priority 
next  season.  Since  the  President  has' 
assumed  control  of  all  railroads,  it 
may  be  expected  that  many  of  our 
recent  troubles  will  not  recur. 

The  shook  situation,  which  looked 
serious  from  the  beginning  of  last 
season,  is  being  investigated  by  a 
committee  appointed  after  a  meeting 
with  the  California  Food  Administra- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  December  28. 
This  committee  is  to  report  soon, 
with  recommendations  for  assurance 
of  adequate  supplies. 

NUTS  AND  DRIED  FRUITS  MOST 
PROMISING. 

In  a  State  where  old  Sol  dries  our 
fruit  wholesale  into  a  concentrated, 
easily  digestible  food  and  tonic  com- 
bined, making  a  product  that  will 
keep  for  months  and  which  is  read- 
ily exportable,  we  have  the  lead  of 
the  world  in  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion, except  for  the  scarcity  of  suit- 
able labor.  In  marketing,  no  other 
farm  industry  is  so  well  equipped  to 
return  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  to  the  producer  as  are 
the  dried  fruit  industries.  So  well 
capitalized  and  firmly  bound  to- 
gether are  the  raisin,  peach,  prune, 
and  apricot  growers  that  they  are 
able  generally  to  prevent  speculation 
in  their  products.  Almond  and  wal- 
nut growers  have  long  held  undis- 
puted prestige  in  their  fields,  stead- 
ily crowding  out  of  American  mar- 
kets the  nuts  produced  by  cheaper 
European  and  Asiatic  labor,  prin- 
cipally by  standardizing  their  prod- 
ucts and  practicing  economy  in  dis- 
tribution. 

CANNED   FRUITS   LEAST  DEPENDABLE. 

With  fresh  and  dried  fruits  so 
promising,  t,here  will  be  little  fear 
for  the  canned  fruit  industry,  if  we 
are  granted  sugar,  tins,  labor,  and 
transportation.  The  higher  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  water  (affecting  its  trans- 
portation), and  sugar  required  for 
canned  fruits  may  make  canneries 
the  least  dependable  outlet  for  the 
next  crop.  The  man  with  apricots, 
cherries,  pears,  and  peach  varieties 
which  may  be  canned,  dried,  or 
shipped  may  well  count  on  the  latter 
two  means  of  disposal,  meanwhile 
watching  prospects  in  the  first.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  despite  all 
difficulties  and  forebodings  last  spring 
and  summer,  pears  for  canning 
jumped  pretty  high  when  the  sup- 
ply was  seen  to  be  going  in  other 
directions. 

CONTRACTED  CROPS. 

We  know  a  fruit  grower,  one  of 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

the  most  extensive  in  California, 
whose  entire  crop  is  tied  up  in  pre- 
war contracts  at  prices  that  scare 
him  now  when  he  pays  his'  men 
double  the  former  wages.  His  pay- 
roll for  pruners  at  this  writing  is 
$200  per  day.  He  is  not  pleased 
with  the  contract  system.  We  know 
another  who  is  under  contract  by 
which  he  sold  peaches  at  $25  when 
uncontracted  peaches  begged  for  $8. 
But  now  this  grower  could  be  mak- 
ing $15  more  per  ton.  Perhaps  he 
will  balance  even  with  the  uncon- 
tracted orchards  when  his  term  is 
out;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
take  annual  chances  next  time  and 
will  even  then  wait  until  he  has 
some  basis  for  estimating  the  pros- 
pective crop  and  markets.  He  was 
uncomfortable  when  receiving  more 


which  is  expected  to  call  for  large 
shipments  whenever  ship  tonnage  is 
available  to  carry  it. 

CONDITION    OF    ORCHARDS    AND  VINE- 
YARDS. 

With  high  prices  in  sight,  both 
past  and  future,  marked  improve- 
ment in  care  of  orchards  is  noted 
this  fall.  A  few  years  ago  we  saw 
peach  orchards  weedy,  dry,  awfully 
broken  down  under  unharvested 
loads  of  fruit.  This  season  the  ten- 
dency is  too  much  the  other  way,  for 
the  long  fine  fall  has  encouraged 
pruning  of  peaches  and  grapes  earlier 
than  may  prove  to  have  been  wise. 
At  any  rate,  fruit  work,  where  labor 
could  be  obtained,  is  farther  ad- 
vanced than  general;  and  more  peo- 
ple plan  better  care  of  the  trees. 
Increased  use  of  green  winter  cover 


Thorough  cultivation  and 
irrigation  will  help  give 
increased  size  to  fruits 
and  crop9  to  pay  a  profit 
above  the  necessary  an- 
nual and  increasing  costs 
of  operating  the  orchard 
regardless    of    its  crops. 


Insect  control  is  imper- 
ative for  fruit  of  qual- 
ity. Whiter  spraying  is 
needed  for  brown  scale, 
insect  eggs,  moss,  etc. 
Be  ready  to  apply  spring 
sprays  at  exactly  the 
right  time. 


than  his  peaches  were  worth.  He  is 
more  uncomfortable  now. 

GRAPES  PRE-EMINENT. 

A  wonderful  feature  of  the  1917 
season  has  been  the  fact  that  of  the 
24,628  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ped from  California,  nearly  14,000 
were  grapes.  In  1916,  of  the  17,- 
891  carloads  of  fruit,  9,721  were 
grapes.  The  car  shortage,  which 
spoiled  many  grapes  this  year,  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again.  The  1917 
raisin  crop  of  an  estimated  150,000 
tons  is  the  biggest  ever  raised  and 
has  averaged  probably  the  best 
prices.  This  in  spite  of  such  re- 
duced ocean  transportation  that  prac- 
tically none  could  be  shipped  abroad. 
The  pre-war  introduction  of  our 
raisins  to  Europe  has  created  a  taste 


crops  in  deciduous  orchards  already 
shows  results  and  will  continue  to 
give  greater  results.  More  people 
have  been  convinced  of  the  value  of 
spraying  than  ever  before.  In  pear 
orchards  improved  methods  of  pre- 
venting and  fighting  blight  are  be- 
ing worked  out,  as  noted  in  our 
columns. 

NEXT  CROP  MAY  BE  LIGHTER. 

There  is  a  feature,  however,  which 
must  be  counted  on  by  all  fruit 
growers.  It  is  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture G.  H.  Hecke,  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  widely  acquainted  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  State.  Mr.  Hecke  says: 
"Our  deciduous  fruit  trees  have  borne 
big  crops  the  past  season  under  gen- 


erally unfavorable  conditions — such 
as  the  hot  wave  in  June,  absence  of 
sufficient  moisture,  and  neglect  of  in- 
sect control  work — the  quality  of 
the  fruit  having  been  lowered  there- 
by. These  factors  will  no  doubt  be 
instrumental  in  causing  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  deciduous  fruits  to 
be  expected  in  1918." 

This  may  be  taken  as  simply  a  cue 
for  better  cultivation,  irrigation,  in- 
sect control,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  de- 
crease in  orchards  of  Pacific  Rural 
Press  readers,  and  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  better  markets  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  generally  decreased 
crops. 


PLANT  WALNUTS  CLOSE  FOR 
GREATEST  YIELD. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Walnut  land  is  valuable.  In 
planting  1000  trees  on  a  20-acre 
orchard  in  Los  Angeles  county  15 
years  ago,  F.  N.  Sanderson  figured 
how  to  get  the  most  walnuts  from  it. 
Trees  were  set  on  30-foot  squares. 
All  of  these  trees  bore  several  crops 
before  the  diagonal  rows  were  taken 
out,  leaving  500  trees  in  42-foot 
squares.  These  are  already  inter- 
locking, so  Mr.  Sanderson  proposes 
next  winter  to  take  out  alternate 
rows  square  across,  which  will  leave 
the  trees  60  feet  apart.  He  figured 
last  fall  on  pruning  heavily  the 
rows  that  are  to  be  taken  out,  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
next  summer's  crop  on  permanent 
trees,  but  will  bear  more  or  less 
to  pay  for  the  ground  they  occupy. 

"Do  not  be  pennywise  about  the 
trees  when  they  come  together," 
says  he.  "My  yield  dropped  a  little 
the  year  I  took  out  the  diagonal 
rows,  but  it  soon  returned  to  nor- 
mal." 


HOW  THE  CITRUS  LAW  WORKS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  fruit-shipping  company  which 
has  been  noted  for  its  desire  to  sell 
unripe  oranges  has  recently  donated 
a  lot  of  8  7  boxes  to  the  Sacramento 
County  Hospital  for  lemonade.  The 
oranges  were  all  packed  and  labeled, 
and  the  bill  of  lading  was  made  out 
unsigned,  when  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioner  F.  C.  Brosius  found 
them.  He  seized  five  boxes  and  sent 
samples  to  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Laboratory  for  a  test. 
They  tested  6.78  to  1,  and  although 
they  had  been  off  the  tree  a  week, 
they  were  only  4  8  per, cent  colored. 
Attorneys  for  the  company  claimed 
that  the  shipment  was  intended  as  a 
gift  to  a  nearby  ranch  in  case  the 
horticultural  commissioner  should 
inspect  it  and  refuse  to  allow  its 
shipment.  Mr.  Brosius  had  been  told 
at  the  packing  house  that  they  were 
to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The 
horticultural  commissioners  at  Sac- 
ramento are  glad  to  have  secured  a 
right  settlement  without  making  ar- 
rests. 


ALMOND  TWIG  BORERS. 


Is  it  better  to  use  arsenate  of 
lead  or  lime-sulphur  for  almond  twig 
borers? — O.  B.,  Arbuckle. 

Spray  with  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur 8  to  1  just  when  buds  are 
swelling  but  none  are  opened.  Be 
careful  to  apply  thoroughly  to  the 
crotches  of  limbs,  where  the  worms 
have  been  hibernating.  Arsenate 
might  catch  a  few  of  them  if  ap- 
plied on  tender  growth  that  they 
would  eat,  but  the  lime-sulphur  is 
surest. 
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Farmers  and  the  Income  Tax 


[By  Alson  Secor. 


Pablished  by  request  of     C.  B.  Hnrrey,  Supervisor  of 
operation.  Department  of  U.  S.  Treasury.] 


Business  Co- 


Every  unmarried  person  having  a 
net  income  of  $1,000  or  more,  and 
every  married  person  having  a  net 
income  of  $2,000  or  more  in  1917, 
must  report  before  March  1,  1918,  to 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  district  in  which  the  taxpayer 
resides.  The  law  defines  income  as 
profit,  gain,  wages,  salary,  commis- 
sions, money  or  its  equivalent  from 
professions,  vocations,  business,  com- 
merce, trade,  rents,  sales  or  dealings 
in  property,  real  or  personal,  and  in- 
terest from  investments  except  in- 
terest from  Government  bonds  or  ajiy 
State,  municipal,  township  or  county 
bonds.  Income  from  service  as  guar- 
dian, trustee  or  executor;  from  divi- 
dends, pensions,  royalties,  or  pat- 
ents, or  oil  and  gas  wells,  coal  land, 
etc.,  and  income  from  all  sources  are 
taxable  under  the  law,  if  the  net  in- 
come from  all  sources  come  to  the 
sums  named. 

It  is  counted  as  sale  if  you  take 
butter,  eggs,  apples,  potatoes  or  any 
product  you  have  raised  to  the  store 
and  "trade  it  out"  for  groceries, 
wearing  apparel,  or  what  not.  Liv- 
ing expenses  cannot  be  deducted,  so 
you  must  figure  the  value  of  the 
farm  products  traded  for  something, 
as  though  you  sold  the  products  for 
cash. 

If  you  sold  part  or  all  of  the  farm 
they  figure  as  profit  or  income  the 
difference  between  the  cash  value 
March  1,  1913,  and  the  price  for 
which  sold,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween its  cost  and  selling  price  if 
acquired  on  or  after  March  1,  1913. 
Rents  are  considered  income  whether 
paid  in  cash  or  in  part  of  the  crop 
or  otherwise. 

WHAT  IS  EXESirT? 

The  single  person  who  is  support- 
ing dependent  children  or  depend- 
ent parents  or  crippled  relatives  who 
cannot  help  support  themselves  is 
considered  the  head  of  a  family  and 
has  the  same  exemption — $2,000 — as 
a  married  person.  Unmarried  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
and  no  dependents  are  exempt  from 
the  tax. 

Where  husband  and  wife  both 
have  incomes  they  can  report  to- 
gether and  claim  one  exemption,  or 
report  separately,  and  divide  the  one 
exemption  between  them.  In  case 
they  are  divorced  or  living  apart,  the 
one  caring  for  the  children  ,can  claim 
full  exemption  and  the  other  only 
$1,000. 

There  is  an  exemption  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200  for  each  dependent  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Sup- 
pose your  net  income  figured  up  to 
$2,800  and  you  have  four  dependent 
children  under  eighteen  years,  you 
would  be  allowed  $800  deduction  for 
them. 

OTHER  EXEMPTIONS. 

There  is  a  certain  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  property  which  is  ex- 
empt. It  runs  as  follows:  Five  per 
cent  on  frame  buildings  and  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  a  year  on  brick  or 
stone  buildings;  ten  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments. But  this  deduction  must  be 
based  upon  actual  depreciation 
through  use  or  partial  destruction. 
If  its  value  is  the  same  as  the  year 
previous,  there  is  no  deduction. 

In  case  of  loss  by  fire,  theft,  or 
storms,  not  covered  by  insurance,  you 


can  deduct  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property.  This  applies  also  to 
machinery,  implements  and  farm 
buildings.  You  can  deduct  losses  in 
trade  or  business  provided  the  loss 
was  actually  suffered.  But  you  can't 
deduct  for  hogs  lost  from  cholera  or 
cattle  from  sickness  unless  you  had 
bought  them,  and  then  only  in  the 
amount  you  paid  for  them.  Neither 
can  you  deduct  for  loss  of  any  stock 
or  grain  or  feed  that  you  have  pro- 
duced because  you  are  not  required 
to  report  on  these  until  sold. 

You  can  deduct  incomes  from  lib- 
erty bonds,  and  certain  other  public 
bonds,  and  gifts  to  religious  or  char- 
itable or  educational  institutions  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  your 
taxable  income,  provided  no  part  of 
the  gift  goes  to  an  individual  stock- 
holder in  said  institution  for  his 
benefit. 

All  salaries  or  compensation  paid 
by  the.  State  or  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  are  exempt.  That  is,  if 
you  are  a  county  supervisor  or  some- 
thing whereby  you  get  a  per  diem  or 
salary,  this  does  not  have  to  be 
counted  in  the  income  tax  report. 

PENALTIES. 

For  failing  to  file  income  report 
before  March  1,  1918,  not  less  than 
$20  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  in 
addition  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax  due.  For  failing  to  pay 
tax  before  June  15,  1918,  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  tax  due  and  1  per 
cent  interest  for  each  month  tax  re- 
mains unpaid.  For  making  false  re- 
port, not  exceeding  $2,000,  or  not 
exceeding  one  year  in  jail,  or  both. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  THE  WORLD! 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Californians  do  not  forget  that 
the  Hon.  David  Lubin  went  out 
from  California  to  his  service  of 
world  agriculture  and  founded  the 
International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Rome,  Italy,  which  has  con- 
tinued its  work  all  through  this 
world  war  and  will  be  ready  for 
greater  activity  still  upon  the  return 
of  peace.  The  achievements  of  this 
institute  are  set  forth  in  its  publi- 
cations, which  those  who  desire  to 
have  a  look  at  world  farming  should 
patronize.  These  publications  should 
certainly  be  included  in  the  re- 
sources of  our  rural  public  libraries 
and  in  individual  reading  provisions 
so  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Lubin  advises 
us  of  the  fact  that  but  few  Califor- 
nians are  now  securing  these  publi- 
cations and  many  more  should  be- 
come subscribers.  The  publications 
are  various,  covering  statistics  of 
world  production,  investigations  into 
conditions  and  difficulties  of  crop 
production,  the  achievements  in  ag- 
ricultural co-operation  and  rural  fi- 
nance in  all  countries,  etc.  They 
afford  the  viewpoint  for  a  look  at  the 
world's  farming  which  no  other  pub- 
lications afford.  Write  to  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  Italy,  and  ask  for  a  circular 
describing  the  various  publications 
of  the  institute  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  will  be  regularly  sent 
to  subscribers. 


All  the  olive  orchards  in  the  Sun- 
set District  in  Kings  county  are  said 
to  be  free  from  pests  or  disease  of 
any  kind  and  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 
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CHANGING  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS   AND  HIGH 
PRICES   FOR  FRUIT 


Make  it  imperative  to  plant  A  No.  1 
Nursery  Trees. 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS 
TREES 


Have  stood  the  test  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  not  only  in  robust  growth  and 
good  habit,  but  In  bountiful  crops  and 
quality  fruit.  There  ia  behind  every  Tragus 
quality  tree  the  finest  equipment  in  the  way 
of  modern  methods  and  appliances  known  to 
the  citrus  nursery  business:  there  ia  behind 
every  Teague  quality  tree  the  best  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  known  in  California  for 
producing  orange  and  lemon  trees  that  "make 
good."  Then  why  plant  any  others  t  Corre- 
spondence invited.  Price  list  for  1918  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  application. 


THE  R.  M.  TEAGUE 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 


pftfgSrJBni 
Vigorous  Root\ 
System 


Ornament  ®l 

and  Fruit  Trees 


For  more  than  fifty  years  we  have  been 
growing  and  selling  Nursery  Stock 


Bartlett  Pears  on  Quince  root 
double-worked  on  Beurre  Hardy 
are  mors  and  more  In  demand 
—double  the  number  of  trees 
can  be  planted  to  an  acre. 


Let  ns  have  your  order  early 
for  Cherry  Tree*  and  Resistant 
Graps  Vines.  The  demand  for 
all  varieties  sf  trees  this  year 
promises  to  be  big. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

Cali/brrtia  Nursery  Co. 
Nile  s ,  California . 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 

TEXAS  UMBRELLA 
1M  TULIP  TREE 

HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cannas,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


OILROY 
CALIFORNIA 


January  5,  1918 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Earal  Press. J 


LETS  YOUNG  APRICOTS  GROW 
STOCKY  LIMBS. 

You  get  a  stockier  apricot  tree  if 
you  let  it  grow  at  least  eight  feet  tall 
before  cutting  it  back,  says  C.  J.  Os- 
wald, who  has  one  of  the  finest  young 
bearing  orchards  in  Kern  county. 
Where  you  cut  limbs  back,  you  get 
too  many  shoots  that  are  no  good. 
Leave  all  the  fruit  twigs  uncut  and 
get  an  earlier-bearing  tree. 

Mr.  Oswald  left  six  main  limbs  on 
each  tree,  each  clothed  with  fruit 
wood,  but  the  space  between  them  is 
not  thickly  filled  with  brush.  They 
will  be  open  enough  when  fruit  is 
on,  so  that  shade  in  the  top  will  not 
smother  wood  lower  down.  In  ordi- 
nary pruning,  where  branches  are 
cut  back  each  winter  and  a  double 
crotch  left  the  next  winter  where 
shoots  grew  from  the  cut,  the  top 
gets  so  dense  that  it  soon  shades  out 
the  lower  growth  and  .puts  fruit  in 
the  top,  where  wind  has  greater  lev- 
erage and  breaks  the  trees. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  PEACHES  FOR 
HOME  USE  ONLY. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Experiment 
Station  has  over  thirty  varieties  of 
peaches,  but  W.  E.  Packard,  who  was 
until  last  season  superintendent  of  the 
station,  believed  that  none  would 
prove  commercial  in  the  valley.  Some 
of  them  bore  heavily,  but  even  when 
picked  in  the  morning  they  would  be 
black  and  rotted  in  twenty  -  four 
hours.  Only  a  few  trees  for  home 
consumption  could  be  recommended, 
and  even  so,  outside  peaches  are  ship- 
ped in  almost  as  soon  as  the  home- 
grown  ones  are   ripe.    Honey  and 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

'  Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  -  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tnlare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Waldo  proved  best.  Saucer  peaches 
seemed  good,  and  Admiral  Dewey  does 
well  in  some  parts.  Clings  are  more 
solid-fleshed,  but  cannot  compete  with 
those  from  the  outside. 

CLIPPING  WASTES  FRUIT  BUDS. 

The  man  that  prunes  fruit  trees 
without  seeing  what  fruit  buds  he  is 
cutting  off  may  wonder  why  his 
trees  do  not  bear.  On  a  fine  young 
almond  orchard  in  Riverside  county 
fruit  buds  were  left  for  a  crop.  It 
had  made  long  new  shoots  during 
the  season.  On  some  of  these  as 
many  as  three  sets  of  laterals  had 
grown  with  smooth  spaces  between. 
On  some  the  tips  were  smooth  whips, 
while  others  were  branched.  The 
lowest  laterals  were  longest,  but  all 
laterals  had  fruit  buds  especially  de- 
veloped near  their  tips.  The  shoots 
themselves,  which  had  whip  ends, 
had  strong  fruit  buds  near  their  tips. 
If  the  shoots  and  laterals  had  been 
cut  back  after  the  custom  of  many, 
the  trees  could  not  have  paid  for  the 
work  put  on  them  last  year. 

BERRIES  AND  APPLES  INTER- 
PLANTED. 

Blackberries  are  fine  for  inter- 
planting  in  young  apple  orchards,  ac- 
cording to  M.  J.  Moniz  of  Sonoma 
county,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  berries.  The  apples 
produce  a  crop  at  seven  years  old, 
while  the  bush  berries  fruit  at  two 
and  strawberries  yield  some  the  year 
they  are  transplanted.  Mr.  Moniz  has 
planted  apple  trees  among  his  own 
berries.  Lawton  blackberries  should 
be  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Less 
distance  does  not  give  enough  room 
for  pickers  or  cultivators,  and  the 
berries  do  not  size  up  without  irri- 
gation. Planting  season  lasts  from 
November  1  to  April  1,  but  is  best 
after  New  Year's,  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition. 

PLUM  FILLERS  FOR  PEAR 
ORCHARD. 

Who  knows  whether  pears  or  plums 
will  pay  best  when  trees  that  are 
planted  now  shall  have  come  into, 
bearing?  It  was  perhaps  with  this 
question  in  mind  that  E.  A.  Gam- 
mon's old  pear  orchard  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river  was  planted.  Pear 
trees  were  alternated  with  plums, 
being  set  on  16-foot  squares.  When 
the  branches  intermingled,  the  plums 
were  taken  out,  leaving  the  pears  in 
22-foot  squares,  which  are  needed 
now  by  the  trees. 

FLAT  LIMBS  UNFRUITFUL. 

A  round,  upright  lemon  limb  has 
its  heart  in  the  center,  while  a  flat 
limb  has  its  heart  on  the  upper  side. 
The  sap  on  a  flat  limb  flows  on  the 
underside,  according  to  W.  C.  Mc- 
Cully  of  Riverside  county,  and  makes 
sappy  sucker  growth.  Most  fruit 
wood  comes  from  the  tops  and  sides 
of  round  limbs.  Therefore  get  rid 
of  all  the  flat  limbs  you  can  in 
pruning. 

The  date  industry  of  the  Coachella 
Valley  is  growing  in  importance 
every  year,  as  the  date  palms  in- 
crease in  age.  The  date  crop  for 
1917  is  estimated  at  100,000  pounds 
and  moneyed  value  $50,000. 


t&Year 


1917  proved  a  wonderful 
year  for  the  orchardist .  The 
returns  per  acre  for  many- 
varieties  were  extremely 
high.^  California  stands 
ready  to  do  "her  bit"  when 
it  comes  to  fruit  production. 
The  country  naturally  looks 
to  us  to  meet  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  all 
varieties  of  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits,  grapes  and 
nuts. 


Peaches  and  apricots  took  the 
lead  this  last  year,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  trees  are  in  strong 
demand. 


We  were  fortunate  in  having  an 
unusually  fine  stock  of  all  the 
best  known  varieties,  and  are 
still  able  to  supply  both  small 
and  large  orders. 


NOTICE 

Have  you  sent  in  your  name 
and  address  for  this  season's 
Catalog  and  Price  List? 


s 
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DRAFT  LABOR  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  howl  for  importation  of  Chinese  to 
help  on  fruit  ranches  is  pure  selfishness,  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary 
John  A.  Livingston  of  the  Placer  County  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  four  fruit  ranches  in  the  county.  He  believes  there  is  enough 
help  in  the  State  if  the  idlers  were  put  to  work.  If  Uncle  Sam  can 
draft  our  boys  to  die  in  a  foreign  country,  he  can  also  draft  all  men 
who  remain  in  America  to  keep  busy  on  the  productive  industries  nec- 
essary to  support  our  boys  at  the  front.  A  register  could  be  kept 
showing  the  fitness  of  individuals  for  various  occupations,  to  which 
they  would  be  assigned  at  stated  wages  when  need  arises.  Farmers 
would  be  required  to  provide  suitable  living  conditions  before  getting 
benefit  of  this  system.  When  all  men  now  in  California  are  kept  pro- 
ductively busy  all  the  time,  then  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  import 
Orientals  if  production  is  still  curtailed  by  lack  of  labor. 


Fights  Insects  to  Control  Pear  Blight 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

Prevention  is  a  rather  untried  line  teenth  row, 


a    three-quarter  inch 


of  pear-blight  fighting,  yet  Hayward 
Reed,  one  of  the  most  extensive  pear 
growers  in  California,  estimates  that 


pipe  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  inch 
pipe,  in  both  directions,  to  the  edges 
of  the  orchard,  as  far  as  2000  feet. 


99  per  cent  of  all  pear  blight  begins  At  intervals  of  fourteen  trees  along 


its  course  in  the  blossoms,  due  to  in- 
sects which  put  the  germs  there. 

Obviously  the  way  to  avoid  blight 
is  to  prevent  multiplication  of  in- 
sects and  their  migration  from  blos- 
som to  blossom. 

With  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at  night 
Mr.  Reed  last  summer  found  multi- 
tudes of  ants  feeding  on  blight  exu- 
dations, which  are  permeated  with 
bacteria.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
ants  store  balls  of  this  material  in 
their  winter  homes  and  are  ready  to 
spread  the  bacteria  in  spring.  It  is 
known  also  that  ants  protect  aphids 
for  the  sake  of  honey  dew  exuded 
by  the  latter. 

To  keep  ants  from  the  trees  in 
spring,  Mr.  Reed  proposes  to  band 
every  trunk  with  tanglefoot.  He 
has  seen  ants  bridge  tanglefoot  and 
when  bridges  were  destroyed  he  has 
seen  them  tunnel  under  it.  So  the 
tanglefoot  will  need  frequent  atten- 
tion, especially  at  blooming  time. 

Thrips  and  aphids  also  are  sus- 
pected, and  they  are  to  be  treated 
with  nicotine-distillate  sprays,  which 
are  known  to  be  effective  if  applied 
at  the  right  time. 

ORCHARD   PIPED   FOR  SPRAYIXfi. 

Since  timeliness  in  spraying  spells 
effectiveness,  and  since  labor  is  un- 
certain and  double-priced,  a  quicker 
means  of  spraying  is  necessary.  It 
has  been  worked  out  in  Mr.  Reed's 
Sacramento  orchard,  where  he  has 
22,000  trees,  and  also  in  the  one  at 
Marysville,  where  he  has  30,000 
trees,  of  which  80  acres  are  full- 
aged.  By  his  spraying  system,  he 
figures  that  20  men  can  spray  30,000 
trees  in  four  days — surely  some 
speed ! 

The  system  at  the  Marysville  orch- 
ard consists  of  two  power  spray 
pumps  located  centrally  in  the  orch- 
ard. One  can  be  used  if  another 
breaks  down  or  needs  help  to  keep 
pressure  uniform.  These  pumps  force 
spray  mixture  through  an  inch  pipe 
which  runs  centrally  across  the  or- 
chard underground.     In  every  four- 


the  three  -  quarter  inch  pipes  are 
standpipes  which  come  to  the  sur- 
face. These  are  all  to  be  moved  to 
positions  close  to  trees  in  order  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way  of  plows. 
A  hose  200  feet  long  has  been  re- 
quired to  spray  the  block  of  trees 
around  each  standpipe,  and  this  has 
required  two  men  per  hose.  Since 
one  of  these  men  is  idle  much  of  the 
time  and  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other's  morale,  Mr.  Reed  wrill 
this  winter  put  a  line  of  pipe  mid- 
way between  each  of  the  old  ones, 
even  though  it  will  cost  him  $5000, 
and  will  put  in  standpipes  at  corre- 
sponding intervals.  Then  only  100 
feet  of  hose  will  be  needed  for  each 
man,  and  all  can  keep  busy.  Pres- 
sure at  the  end  of  the  longest  line 
of  pipe  is  kept  over  180  pounds  by 
increasing  pressure  at  the  pumps  to 
as  much  as  350  pounds  when  neces- 
sary. Over  80,000  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  spray  alone  are  to  be  applied 
as  late  as  possible  before  buds  swell 
next  spring. 

Not  only  does  the  pipe  system  per- 
mit spraying  in  the  particular  short 
time  during  which  some  sprays  must 
be  applied  to  be  effective,  but  it  per- 
mits spraying  when  the  ground  is 
too  soft  for  horses  or  a  spray  rig  to 
travel  over  it. 


8-T0-1  ORANGE  TEST  FAILS. 


Oranges  so  green  that  no  color 
could  even  be  sweated  into  them 
have  tested  8  to  1  In  Butte  county 
this  season,  according  to  Deputy 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
George  P.  Weldon.  The  growing 
season  was  such  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  acid  developed.  Thus, 
while  the  oranges  were  watery  and 
lacked  sugar,  the  test  was  high, 
though  the  oranges  were  unripe. 


Southern  Pacific  officials'  final  fig- 
ures on  the  fruit  crop  of  California 
show  that  24,628  carloads  of  decid- 
uous fruit  had  been  moved  out  of 
the  State  in  1917. 


Santa  Clara 
Valley 

Nursery  Stock 
Is  the  Best 
You  can  Buy. 
Growing  con- 
ditions here 
are  ideal. 


Fruit  Trees  XLe 

Trees  grown  on  new  soU — thrifty,  strongly  rooted, 
free  from  disease — badded  from  orchards  that  hare 
a  known  record  for  results.  That's  the  kind  of  trees 
you  get  from  this  nursery — and  there  are  no  better 
trees  grown  anywhere. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  stock  in  which  yon  are 
Interested. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tin  Nuriiry  That  Helped  To  Make   Santa   Clara  Valley  Fansom 


76  S.  Market  St. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


K  TREE  PROTECTORS 


THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long..  10.50  24  inches  long..  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON 

DEALERS  — Write  ns  today  for  onr  Sales  Proposition 


BAY  &  MASON  STS. 
San  Francisco 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  onr  Citrus  Stock — selected — PoUards  26  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true  to 
type  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost.  40.000 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 


PTJENTE, 


POULARD  <Sr  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WH1TT1KB  HEIGHTS  CITBrS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


TREES 


If  you  want  the  best  trees  In  the  West,  buy  stock  grown  In  Placer  County. 
If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown  In  Placer  County,  writs  for  price  Ust  to 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 


Newcastle,  California 


Avocadoes 

Ready  to  ship  and  to  plant. 
Established  in  balls  dug  last  June. 


Hard  Shell==The  Big  Kind 

"Two  pound  Murrietta" 

Soft  Skinned-- 
The  Hardy  Sorts 

"Monrovia" 
"Val  de  Flor" 
"Harman"  and  others. 
Grow  wherever  the  orange  grows. 

Fine  Big  Trees,  4  to  8  feet 

Other  varieties  for  spring  delivery 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 

Apples,  Plums,  Quinces 
Peaches~A  few  clings  left. 
All  other  fruits,  including  citrus. 


Get  our  Price  List  and 
"The  Catalogue  That  Tells  tht 
Truth." 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  P  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


With  tr 
RED 

JACKET  rj 

for  beans, 
potatoes,  to- 
matoes, peas,  celery 

An  automatic,  splendidly 
built,  convenient  sprayer, 
with  70  or  100  gal  tank,  ad- 
justable wheels,  two  or  three 
plunger  pump,  maple  plat- 
form that  resists  all  strains. 
Automatic  brush  cleans  suc- 
tion strainer,  no  danger  of 
clogging 

Just  one  of  a  host  of  sprayers  shown 
in  our  1918  free  Catalog  Also  send 
10c  for  handsome  Spraying  Guide. 

94  puces 

FIELD 


INowsthe  Time 


to  get  in  your  dormant  or 
winter  spraying.  If  done 
properly — this  will  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  certain 
insect  and  fungus  enemies 
will  clean  your  trees  and 
soften  the  bark;  and  will 
keep  the  trees  in  better 
health, vigor  and  fruitfulness. 
For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  so  effective  as 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

Remember — Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  are  made  by  us  from  the 
finest  materials,  under  expert  su 
pervision.     They  are  quick  and 
sure.    And — they  penetrate. 

Among  the  other  sprays  manu 
factured  or  distributed  by  us  are 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  1  for  Olives 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 

Order  now — don't  wait  until  your 
trees  are  laden  with  deadly  insects. 

Never  hesitate  to  write  our  Serv- 
ice Department — in  charge  of  Paul 
R.  Jones,  Expert  Entomologist.  His 
dvice  is  dependable — and  it's 
yours  free. 


Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  & 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco 
816  Higgina  Building 
Loa  Angelea 


Co 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 
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Eucalyptus  Windbreaks  Save  Orchards 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Citrus  trees  had  better  not  be 
planted  at  all  in  a  windy  country 
unless  a  windbreak  is  provided  to 
prevent  scarring  and  bruising  them. 
Scratched  skins  disqualify  citrus 
fruits  for  shipping,  because  blue 
mold  gets  into  them.  A  unique  dis- 
trict in  provision  for  windbreaks  is 
that  around  Rialto,  San  Bernardino 
county.  The  heavy  winds  here  gen- 
erally blow  from  a  trifle  west  of 
north;  so  eucalyptus  trees  were 
planted  (some  of  them  30  years 
ago)  east  and  west  on  the  north  side 
of  every  20-acre  orchard.  But  eu- 
calyptus trees  are  ravenous  devour- 
ers  of  soil  fertility,  and  masses  of 
their  fiber  roots  may  be  found  100 
feet  from  the  trunks.  Orchard  trees 
soon  began  to  starve,  and  the  situa- 
tion became  serious.  It  was  about 
eight  years  ago  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  saving  both  the  eucalyptus 
and  the  citrus  trees  was  first  put 
into  commercial  operation,  though  it 
had  been  used  in  a  smaller  way  pre- 
viously. 

EUCALYPTUS   FROST  PROTECTORS. 

Windbreaks  are  all  the  more  de- 
sirable, according  to  W.  A.  Van 
Frank,  who  owns  20  acres  here,  be- 
cause the  eucalyptus  trees  afford 
wonderful  protection  from  frost. 

Everybody  here  suffered  from  frost 
last  winter  except  where  windbreaks 
divided  20-acre  orchards  into  halves 
lengthwise  east  and  west.  A  20- 
acre  orchard  is  about  30  trees  wide. 
Mr.  "Van  Frank  noticed  that  eight 
or  ten  rows  south  of  a  windbreak 
and  four  or  five  north  of  it  usually 
escaped  frost.  This,  and  the  dam- 
age from  wind  have  led  people  to 
plant  windbreaks  every  year  up  to 
date.  In  old  orchards  it  is  common 
to  take  out  a  row  of  orange  or  lemon 
trees  to  plant  one  of  eucalyptus. 
Mr.  Van  Frank's  were  planted  in 
1894,  when  he  planted  his  orchard. 
They  now  average  160  feet  tall,  with 
scarcely  a  dozen  trees  missing  in 
the  1320  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
his  orchard.  Each  man  plants  and 
owns  the  eucalyptus  on  his  north 
border. 

KEEP  ROOTS  OUT  OF  ORCHARD. 

Protection  from  roots  of  the  wind- 
breaks is  obtained  by  cutting  them 
46  inches  deep,  eight  feet  from  the 
trunks.  Roots  here  are  seldom  larger 
than  a  man's  wrist,  and  the  cutter 
is  built  for  them.  While  the  ex- 
pense is  nominal  compared  with  the 
damage  if  roots  are  not  cut,  most 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 
or  we  will  send  It  to  you  (or 

Standard  size  $16.00 

Junior  size   13.50 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


people  have  this  job  done  only  once 
in  two  years.  It  costs  $40  per  mile 
to  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Van  Frank  notices  darker  col- 
or, heavier  leaves  and  more  growth 
the  season  after  cutting.  The  wind- 
breaks are  not  noticeably  injured. 
About  75  miles  were  cut  last  year 
in  this  colony.  The  machine  aver- 
ages about  two  miles  per  day,  re- 
quiring six  men  and  using  twelve 
horses  in   six  pairs  ahead  of  each 


other  because  of  limited  space.  Fences 
must  be  cut  to  allow  the  horses  to 
pull  straight  ahead,  and  irrigation 
pipe  lines  should  not  be  broken. 
The  work  is  done  after  winter  rains 
have  softened  the  ground — January, 
February  and  March. 

The  machine  is  simply  a  long 
knife  fixed  to  a  timber  which  rests 
on  a  pair  of  big  wagon  wheels  and 
extends  forward  between  the  wheel 
horses. 

While  this  method  is  practiced  as 
the  best  one  by  the  oldest  and  best 
ranchers,  some  three  or  four  miles 


of  trenches  were  dug  last  summer 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  are 
dug  four  feet  deep  and  left  open  30 
days  to  sear  the  roots,  and  are  then 
filled  by  hand,  costing  several  times 
as  much  as  root  cutting. 

FIREWOOD   FROM  WINDBREAKS. 

Each  rancher  cuts  roots  on  his 
side  of  both  windbreaks  and  may  cut 
limbs  for  firewood.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  Mr.  Van  Frank  cut  20% 
cords  of  down-hanging  limbs  and 
had  some  left.  The  wood  was  then 
'worth  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  cord  (half 
of  a  legal  cord)  when  cut  into  foot 
lengths. 


"A  Poor  Orchard" 


"It  certainly  is!  Slow  in  bearing  to  begin  with — a  year  behind  some  neighbor- 
ing ones.  Poor  fruit  and  little  of  it  when  it  did  bear.  And  now  it's  petering  out 
entirely,  when  it  ought  to  be  at  its  best.  What's  the  reason  ?  Blessed  if  I  know." 

His  experience  is  not  uncommon.  Perhaps  you  are  asking  yourself  just  the 
question  he  did — although  here's  hoping  you  aren't.  But  if  you  are  this  adver- 
tisement may  hold  the  answer.    It  does  for  the  fellow  above. 

He  didn't  know  it,  but  his  troubles  began  when  he  failed  to  blast  the  holes  for 
his  orchard  with 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


As  a  result  he  didn't  plant  his  young 
trees.  He  "buried"  them.  Their  roots 
were,  jammed  into  a  small  hole  with 
firm,  hard  sides.  They  had  no  such 
yielding,  receptive  earth  in  which  to 
spread  as  they  would  have  had  if  planted 
in  dynamited  holes.  The  trees  were 
never  given  a  fair  chance. 

Hercules  Dynamite  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  many  an  orchard.   You  plant 


with  it  to  begin  with  and  then,  later, 
you  shake  up  the  ground  between  the 
trees  in  much  the  same  way.  The  re- 
sult is  an  orchard  that  bears  earlier  and 
gives  much  more  and  better  fruit. 

There  is  a  book,  "Progressive  Culti- 
vation," that  tells  all  about  it.  The 
reading  of  it  will  mean  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  is  sent  free  on  request.  Mail 
the  coupon  below,  today. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  .  ..  ....  

Name  .  ....  .  

Address  .  
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San  Joaquin  Wakens  to  Value  of  Cotton 

[Written  (or  Taciflc  Rural  Press  by  Box  E.  Miller,  Fresno.] 


A  cotton  growers'  association  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Valleys  is  to  be  organized  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cotton  conference  held 
in  Fresno,  December  28.  Ranchers 
agreed  that  California  next  to  Egypt 
is  to  become  known  for  its  long  sta- 
ple cotton,  and  that  the  crop  will 
grow  and  produce  well  in  the  inte- 
rior valleys  as  well  as  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  or  in  Salt  River 
Valley,  Arizona.  The  conclusion  was 
not  jumped  at,  either.  Samples  of 
fine  cotton  were  exhibited  from  va- 
rious sections,  and  reports  of  a  good 
100-aere  crop  on  West  Side  land  in 
Fresno  county  were  given  at  the 
meeting. 

No  sooner  was  it  decided  cotton 
is  to  be  grown  here  than  Dr.  San- 
ders of  the  Chowchilla  region  moved 
for  an  association.  Californians,  quick 
to  pull  together  for  greater  produc- 
tion and  economic  marketing,  readily 
agreed  that  an  association  was  need- 
ed to  arrange  for  the  seed,  to  settle 
upon  one  variety  to  standardize  pro- 
duction, and  prevent  degeneration 
from  the  highest  long  staple  stand- 
ards, and  to  secure  ginning  facili- 
ties. Immediately,  Adviser  Leroy  B. 
Smith,  who  presided,  called  upon 
Prof.  W.  E.  Packard  of  the  State 
Farm  Adviser's  office,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  experiment  station  in 
Imperial  Valley,  to  name  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  get  association  work 
under  way.  One  of  the  first  steps 
will  be  to  get  a  list  of  the  growers 
and  the  acreages  they  intended  to 
plant.  Probably  the  Yuma  strain  of 
the  Egyptian  will  be  adopted  as  the 
standard,  and  the  people  asked  not 
to  plant  any  but  the  standard.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  the  growers  bale 
their  crops  and  ship  them  to  central 
stations  for  ginning. 

goods  to  snow. 

Samples  of  cotton  grown  this  year 
on  Kearney  farm  were  shown  by 
Prof.  John  W.  Gilmore  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  urged  the 
growers  to  plant  cotton  as  a  sum- 
mer crop  on  their  farms  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  regular  help  and 
their  families,  rather  than  to  plant 
in  large  tracts  and  expect  to  get 
the  labor  at  busy  times.  It  was 
thought,  however,  cotton  thinning 
will  come  after  beet  thinning,  and 
picking  will  come  when  fruit  is 
pretty  well  out  of  the  way.  He  also 
advised  planting  only  where  water 
conditions  are  optimum.  Seeding  is 
favored  about  April  15. 

Prof.  Packard  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  predicted  it  would  show 
its  next  great  development  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
great  valley  country.  With  cotton 
at  present  prices  and  in  great  de- 
mand for  tires,  balloons  and  other 
war  materials,  it  is  a  profitable  crop, 
and  once  started  may  remain  as  one 
of  the  great  rotation  crops  of  the 
valley. 

TIRE  MAN  TALKS. 

J.  P.  Condit,  president  of  the  Good- 
rich Tire  Company  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
predicted  success.  He  said  the  San 
Joaquin  would  grow  as  good  cotton 
as  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  his  opin- 
ion. Asked  why  he  did  not  person- 
ally enter  the  field,  he  said  his  com- 
pany had  not  finished  developing  the 
Arizona  field.  He  predicted  extreme- 
ly high  prices  for  the  next  five  years. 


A  paper  on  the  growing  of  cotton 
in  Egypt  and  the  development  of  the 
various  strains  was  read  by  Edwin 
M.  Fowler  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler also  went  into  the  local  possi- 
bilities. Delegations  of  farmers  came 
from  all  counties  of  the  southern 
part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  oth- 
ers from  Sacramento  Valley,  Oak- 
land, San  Francisco  and  other  parts 
of  California  and  Arizona. 

CONDITIONS  FAVOBABLE. 

Among  the  points  brought  out  for 
farmers  to  observe  were  tested  seed, 
cleanly  ginned  cotton,  no  rotation 
of  variety,  avoidance  of  ground  wa- 
ter, necessity  of  irrigation.  The  cost 
of  production  estimates  varied  be- 
tween $50  and  ?75  an  acre,  mostly 
at  the  higher  figure.  A  good  profit 
may  be  made  if  half  a  bale  to  the 
acre  is  grown — the  average  in  Egypt. 

The  dry  climate  here  is  expected 
to  make  the  plants  pest-resistant, 
but  every  precaution  will  be  taken. 
One  of  the  factors  favoring  produc- 
tion was  the  war  work.  It  was 
stated  the  United  States  uses  one 
million  bales  of  cotton  annually  for 
explosives  alone.  Some  of  the  farm- 
ers said  they  expected  to  plant  on 
the  grounds  of  patriotism,  as  well 
as  to  try  Prof.  Gilmore's  "safe  ven- 
ture." 

FBOFESSOB  GILMORE'S  VIEWS. 

Prof.  Gilmore's  plat  of  Egyptian 
at  Kearney  raised  at  the  rate  of 
1500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  about 
one  bale  to  the  acre.  At  present 
prices  this  would  bring  $400  for  the 
cotton  and  $50  to  $60  for  seed.  The 
professor  gave  a  carefully  prepared 
and  illuminative  address  on  the  cot- 
ton -  growing  experiment  conducted 
for  the  past  three  years  at  Kearney 
Vineyard  and  the  adaptability  of 
California  conditions  to  the  success- 
ful culture  of  a  high-grade  article. 

In  addition  to  the  Kearney  Vine- 
yard experiment.  Professor  Gilmore 
stated  cotton  had  been  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. In  the  Kearney  Vineyard  expe- 
riment special  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  Egyptian  variety.  The 
soil  upon  which  this  cotton  was 
grown  was  a  sand  adobe,  not  the 
best  soil  for  cotton.  The  stand  was 
good.  The  crop  was  seeded  with 
the  Egyptian.  May  9,  and  the  Du- 
rango.  May  12.  Another  plot  of 
Egyptian,  seeded  May  14,  although 
seeded  only  a  few  days  later,  lacked 
many  days  reaching  maturity  when 
caught  by  the  frost.  The  relative 
coolness  and  dryness  of  the  early 
part  of  the  season  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  this  crop  considerably. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  crop 
planted  May  14,  for  which  more 
than  six  months  of  growing  weather 
was  not  sufficient.  The  latter  part 
of  the  season  was,  however,  very 
favorable  to  cotton,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  rains  and  relatively 
high  temperature  in  October  and  No- 
vember. These  factors  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  opening  the  bolls,  which 
during  ordinary  seasons  would  have 
depleted  the  yields. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  all  localities  in  the  valley  would 
produce  cotton  successfully;  for  not 
only  is  further  experimental  work 
necessary,  especially  related  to  time 
and  method  of  planting,  but  a  pe- 
riod of  education  must  be  provided 
for  relating  to  the  habits  and  growth 
of  the  plant  and  its  culture. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50%  increase  in  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop  production,  and 
compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  produce,  fertilizers  were 
never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent,  produce  to  the  limit  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  tp  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser*s  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336    Bdw.  8600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HIGH  QUALITY 

SEED  POTATOES 

W.V.  SHEAR,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Report*.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surveys. 

68  SI  TTKK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Get  This  Book 


It  tells  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  stump  blast- 
ing. It  shows  in  40  illustrations  the  most  effective  ways 
of  preparing  charges,  loading  and  blasting  stumps  with 

<^fFARM  POWDERS 

^^^—^^  STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

This  valuable  book  was  written  especially  to  suit  Western 
conditions — by  men  who  have  blasted  hundreds  of  acres  of 
stumps  like  yours.  It  contains  many  letters  from  Pacific  Coast 
farmers,  telling  why  they  prefer  the  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

Make  This  Test:  Get  a  25-  or  50-pound  f™  ~  *"  ~  ~"  ~~  ~  ~  ™  "~  ~ 

case  of  either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders —  |   CDCC    H(\f\Y    /VsITDnM  I 

Giant  Stumping  for  wet  work  and  Eureka  !  fK£.fc    DUVK  LUUrUH 

Stumping,  which  costs  less,  for  dry  work.  Get  '   The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  ' 

any  other  powder.    Blast  with  both,  and  you  |    21*  San  Francisco  | 

will  find  that  Giant  Farm  Powders  go  further.        Send  me  your  illustrated  booki  on  . 

Dealers  everywhere  carry  in  stock  or  can  •   ,he  »ubi<«,»  which  1  h,ve  "irked  X.  I 

secure  the  Giant  Farm  Powders.    If  yours  ||     |c,„_.  Di,.»i««  I     It.—  di..ii   ■ 

does  not,  we  will  see  that  you  are  suppl.ed.  'I  lS,Un,,,  BlMtln»  LJTree  PUn,l"« 

Mail  this  CoODOn  We  ,ssut  Sve  he,Pful  book»  on   |[_Bould*rBI«ttlnorjDltchBlMtlnB  I 

™       blasting.  Choose  the  books  that  1  1 

you  prefer  and  mark  and  mail  this  coapon.  I  Subso'l  Blasting  I 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.      .  ^  . 


"£u«rytnin(i  for  Blasting" 

Distributors  with  usrailno  storks  overjwbero  U  Ibe  Wost 


AtMnsfl 


  I 

^ Write  betow^our  dealer's  name. 
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*  'The  •Acmc'Way 
to  Crops  That  Pay" 

is  the  title  of  ourfree  book  that  points 
the  way  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  "Acme"  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  "Why  the  Coul- 
ters Do  the  Work"  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  It  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way  Gives  the  findings  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  every  part 
ot  the  country 

Thl9  book  will  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
crops.    Send  a  postal  today 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

651B  Brannan  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


T"THE  BOSS"  I) 
REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Por  1000 

10  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  910  00 
12  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  12  00 
16  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  18.60 
18  in.  long.  7  In.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  long.  7  In.  wide  18.00 
80  in.  long.  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


L 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


STANISLAUS 
NURSERY  COMPANY 


TTJHLOCK    AND  MODESTO 
Guaranteed   Nursery   Stock.  Every- 
thing  for   orchard,    garden    or  yard. 
All  "horn*  grown." 

MAIN    OFFICE:  MODESTO,  CAL. 


BOTANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FLOWERS,  ETC. 

A  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of 
165  pages,  large  octavo,  by  Dr.  P.  B. 
Kennedy  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Botanical  Society,  is  entitled 
"Annotated  List  of  the  Wild  Flow- 
ers of  California."  It  is  a  new  and 
original  work  of  unique  character, 
containing  a  complete  list  of  the  na- 
tive and  introduced  wild  species  of 
plants  found  in  the  State.  Further- 
more, the  work  includes  a  concise 
account  of  the  actual  value  of  about 
600  species  of  grasses  and  forage 
plants,  numerous  medical  plants,  and 
information  concerning  about  500 
species  of  poisonous  plants  and  nox- 
ious weeds — all  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  prominent  botanist  who  believes 
in  the  practical  application  of  the 
natural  sciences  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural and  aesthetic  value  of  know- 
ing nature.  The  book  will  be  of 
great  help  to  exact  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  leading  facts  about 
the  plants  one  encounters  either  In 
a  wild  or  cultural  condition  in  this 
State.  The  trees,  shrubs,  herbs, 
flowers,  grasses,  and  ferns  of  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  deserts  are 
included.  The  price  is  $1  per  copy 
and  the  book  Is  offered  by  P.  A.  Ing- 
vason,  box  72,  Berkeley. 

COST  OF  FRESNO  BEAN 
GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  article  on 
Fresno  county  bean  growing  in  the 
issue  of  December  15  you  remark 
that  "Mr.  Frisselle  was  able  to  re- 
port that  the  cost  per  acre  was  far 
below  the  $40  estimated  at  the  re- 
cent conference  at  Stockton."  Mr. 
Frisselle's  figures  as  quoted  average 
$32.35.  The  reason  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  $40  is  that  he  does 
not  figure  on  a  business  basis,  in 
that  he  does  not  figure  all  the  costs. 


You  could  not  buy  that  land  at  $200 
per  acre,  yet  the  interest  on  $200 
would  bring  the  cost  per  acre  over 
$40.  Mr.  Frisselle  did  not  do  the 
work  himself,  nor  are  most  Califor- 
nia beans  worked  by  the  owner  of 
the  crop.  If  the  owner's  time  is 
worth  anything,  the  cost  per  acre  as 
figured  should  also  be  increased  by 
the  cost  of  obtaining  and  supervis- 
ing the  labor  used. — Observer. 

ARMY  CAMPS  AS  SOURCES  OF 
FERTILITY. 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  by  the  farmers  of  San  Diego 
county  with  the  establishment  of  the 
remount  station  at  Camp  Kearny, 
which  guarantees  a  large  production 
of  barnyard  manure.  A  fertilizer 
company  has  the  contract  for  clean- 
ing corrals  and  loading  cars.  The 
price  is  $1.25  per  ton  in  carload  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  Camp  Kearny.  Cars  average 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  in 
weight.  The  Farm  Bureau  Monthly 
says  the  demand  is  so  great  that 
farmers  of  San  Diego  county  will 
have  to  get  their  orders  in  early  or 
adjacent  counties  of  the  citrus  re- 
gion will  take  the  large  bulk  of  the 
production. 

LIBRARIES  AS  CENTERS. 

A  plan  to  make  libraries  in  cities, 
towns  and  country  school  houses 
centers  of  information  about  food 
conservation  is  being  worked  out. 
A  monthly  bulletin  is  to  be  issued 
and  each  librarian  is  asked  to  use 
her  bulletin  board  for  food  mes- 
sages. There  she  can  post  the  mar- 
ket news,  information  on  local  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale,  and  pictures 
that  tell  the  story  of  national  needs. 
In.  co-operation  with  the  women  of 
the  community,  she  can  make  a  file 
of  tested  war-time  recipes  and  with 
their  help  arrange  exhibits  of  can- 
ning and  preserving. 


New  Source  of  Citrus  Fertilizer 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Roy  E.  Miller,  Fresno.] 


Partly  as  the  result  of  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  bins  and  machinery  of 
part  of  the  California  Products  Com- 
pany at  Fresno,  G.  W.  Hooven  of 
New  York,  the  president,  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  5,000  tons  of 
damaged  grape  pulp,  seeds  and  resi- 
due, unfitted  for  food  and  distillery 
purposes.  Practically  all  this  ma- 
terial was  sold  as  fertilizer  to  orange 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  of  Southern  California,  and 
found  a  ready  sale  at  $3.50  per  ton 
delivered. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  average 
value  of  the  fertilizer,  he  had  a 
chemical  analysis  made  by  F.  E. 
Twining  of  Fresno.     This  analysis 


Persimmon  Trees 

Get  Genuine  Varieties  Selected 
by  Persimmon  Specialist 

Write  For  Suggestions 

R.  S.  Fujii 

1918  Francisco  St.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


showed  a  good  percentage  of  plant 
foods,  and  a  high  percentage  of  or- 
ganic matter,  making  it  excellent 
fertilzer  for  heavy  soils,  such  as  the 
citrus  fruits  are  planted  in  in  the 
valley.  The  chemist  pronounced  the 
residue  much  better  than  the  aver- 
age quality  of  stable  manure  as  or- 
dinarily found. 

The  residue  was  composed  of  pulp, 
ground  seeds  and  other  waste.  The 
pulp  and  seeds  came  from  the  winer- 
ies, and  were  bought  before  acetic 
fermentation  began.  The  material 
was  air  dried,  and  kept  dry  until 
wet  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Some 
ashes  were  mixed  with  the  residue, 
which  was  spread  later  over  about 
two  acres  to  dry. 

Analysis  showed  the  following  re- 


sults: 


Sample  Sample 
No.  1       No.  2 


Volatile    &3.26  96.76 

Ash   16.74  3.21 

Moisture    10.09  10.25 

Soluble— total    6.64  5.40 

"  "   Organic    4.88  4.70 

Nitrogen   ,   0.90  0.96 

Potash    1.81  1.92 

Phosphoric  Acid    0.83  0.51 

Stable  manure  in  the  Lindsay  dis- 
trict was  reported  to  be  selling  at 
$4  to  $4.50  a  ton.  The  raisin  resi- 
due output  in  future  years  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  large.  Some  of  the 
supply  had  been  accumulating  for 
years. 


YOUR  RESOLUTION 
FOR  1918 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 


Don't  be  satisfied 
with  "doing  your 
bit"  but  do  your 
best,  make  every 
acre  produce  to  its 
utmost. 

Proper  fertiliza- 
tion will  greatly 
increase  the  pro- 
duction of  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  de- 
partment will  be  glad 
to  help  you  deter- 
mine the  proper  fer- 
tilizer for  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.«£  AN  I  MAC 
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Sugar  Beet  Growing  Patriotic  and  Profitable 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


Still,  even  with  their  voluntary 
agreement  to  sell  at  $7.25,  they  re- 
served unto  themselves  a  profit  of 
$1.30  per  hundred  pounds,  where  it 
had  previously  averaged  $1.S4  more 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  fig- 
ured in  the  investigations.  If  a  ton 
of  beets  makes  340  pounds  of  sugar 
(17  per  cent  of  weight  recovered  as 
sugar),  the  refiners'  profit  is  now 
voluntarily  fixed  at  $4.42  per  ton  of 
beets  above  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
This  profit  is  over  half  of  the  total 
price  they  have  been  asking  sugar 
beet  growers  to  sell  their  beets  for, 
after  paying  land  rental,  taking  risk 
of  losing  crops  by  lack  of  labor,  and 
paying  for  what  labor  they  can  get. 
The  growers  are  asking  why  the  Cal- 
ifornia Food  Administration  does  not 
consider  their  six  to  nine  months  of 
labor  and  expense  entitled  to  part 
of  those  profits  which  manufacturers 
are  hugging  to  themselves,  with  the 
Food  Administration's  endorsement 
as  "fair."  Why  are  not  growers  en- 
titled to  as  much  profit  as  manu- 
facturers? 

BEET    PROFIT    PER  ACRE. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle, 
the  University  of  California  is  urg- 
ing all  growers  who  can  produce  10 
tons  of  beets  per  acre  to  get  busy. 
University  investigations  have  shown 
that  beets  can  be  grown  for  $50  to 
$60  per  acre,  exclusive  of  land 
rental.  Now  the  grower  who  accepts 
$55  as  the  cost  per  acre,  plus  $10 
rent,  finds  that  he  has  spent  $65  to 
produce  10  tons,  if  heat  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  bugs,  weeds  and  dis- 
eases permit  him  to  raise  an  average 
crop.  If  he  guesses  that  the  beets 
will  sell  at  $8  per  ton,  he  makes  $15 
per  acre.  This  is  $1.50  per  ton  as 
profit  or  salary  for  supervision.  When 
he  balances  this  against  $4.42  per 
ton  which  the  manufacturers  make 
from  his  beets,  he  does  not  see  how 
he  is  helping  the  boys  at  the  front 
as  much  as  he  is  helping  the  manu- 
facturers by  growing  beets.  He  has 
figured  that  he  might  as  well  make 
$20  per  acre  from  another  crop. 

This  attitude  may  be  changed  in 
time  to  get  a  sugar  beet  crop  in  Cal- 
ifornia next  year  if  equitable  distri- 
bution of  profits  between  growers 
and  manufacturers  can  be  arranged, 
without  raising  the  manufacturers' 
voluntary  seaboard  price.  There  are 
yet  two  months  in  which  sugar  beets 
may  be  planted;  but  unless  labor 
and  price  disadvantages  are  over- 
come, other  crops,  notably  barley, 
will  have  been  planted  or  planned 
before  the  two  months  are  gone.  In 
Orange  county  beans  do  very  well 
on  sugar  beet  land,  which  furnishes 
about  the  only  room  for  lima  bean 
expansion  there. 

INCREASED  ACREAGE  PRACTICABLE. 

With  proper  adjustment  of  the 
labor  and  price  conditions  mention- 
ed, equal  or  increased  sugar  beet 
acreage  in  California  is  both  desira- 
ble and  practicable.  Financial  aid 
is  usually  needed  by  growers  and  is 
seldom  hard  to  get,  owing  to  the 
certain  market  for  the  crop.  The 
San  Joaquin  "Valley  Sugar  Company 
gives  each  of  its  growers  an  order 
on  the  local  bank,  which  then  ad- 
vances money  especially  for  hoeing 
and  harvesting,  taking  the  grower's 
note.  The  note  provides  for  collec- 
tion by  the  company  out  of  payment 


for  the  crop,  but  this  is  not  gener- 
ally necessary. 

Machinery  for  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning is  desired,  but  not  hoped  for. 
Mechanical  diggers  or  "lifters"  are 
often  used,  notably  in  Monterey 
county.  Machines  to  top  and  dig 
beets  at  the  same  time  would  save 
much  hand  labor  and  have  proved 
partially  successful.  Machines  in 
Utah  last  season  topped  beets  prac- 
tically as  well  as  by  hand  and  dug 
them  at  a  total  cost  of  about  30 
cents  per  ton  on  35  acres.  Two 
horses  pulled  the  machine  through  | 
muddy  rows. 

BEET  REQUIREMENTS. 

Best  practices  in  producing  the 
beets  are  suggested  to  growers  by 
specialists  paid  by  the  sugar  com- 
panies to  supervise  and  advise;  so 
inexperienced  growers  have  little  to 
fear  from  their  own  ignorance. 

SOILS,  CLIMATE,  AM)  ALKALI. 

All  kinds  of  soil,  except  heaviest 
adobe,  are  good  for  beets  if  it  can 
be  worked  down  to  a  good  seed  bed. 
River  sediment  yields  best  tonnage; 
sandy  loam  produces  the  highest 
average  sugar  percentage.  Persistent 
rains  sometimes  prevent  working  the 
ground  until  too  late  to  seed;  and 
last  year  many  growers  were  unable 
to  work  down  the  clods  because  rains 
ceased  so  abruptly.  Seed  germinate 
in  almost  the  coldest  temperatures 
of  our  sugar  beet  districts,  and  frost 
does  not  kill  the  plants  nor  seriously 
injure  feeding  quality  of  the  tops. 
Fall  rains  sometimes  make  harvest- 
ing a  muddy  job. 

Fieldman  G.  E.  Daniel  for  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Company  does 
not  advise  planting  sugar  beets  where 
alkali  prevents  a  good  stand  of  bar- 
ley or  corn,  and  does-  not  accept  con- 
tracts for  such  areas.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany notes  that  onions  stand  more 
alkali  than  beets,  but  beets  grow 
fairly  well  with  a  multitude  of  roots 
in  white  alkali,  though  not  at  all  in 
black  alkali.  Too  many  weeds,  es- 
pecially Johnson  or  Bermuda  grass, 
make  hoeing  cost  more  than  the 
profits. 

SEEDBED  AND  PLANTING. 

Deep  preparation,  firm  underneath, 
with  a  soft  mulch  on  top,  is  neces- 
sary for  best  results.  How  to  get 
such  a  seed  bed  depends  on  soil. 
When  to  do  it  depends  on  rain,  but 
it  must  be  done  before  March.  There 
is  no  objection  to  planting  on  fresh 
plowing  if  well  prepared.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel believes  in  subsoiling  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  plow  furrow,  how- 
ever deep  that  may  be,  except  in 
sandy  subsoil.  J.  C.  Wood  of  Tulare 
county  never  plows  over  six  inches 
deep,  but  he  rents  fields  for  only  a 
year  or  two  and  is  not  interested  in 
their  permanent  condition.  Late 
deep  plowing  turns  up  a  dead  soil 
which  reduces  crops.  Mr.  Daniel 
advises  plowing  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  each  year  until  12  or  15 
inches  deep.  Water  subirrigates  up 
to  this  level  on  most  of  the  beet 
land  here.  In  the  Salinas  district 
new  land  is  fall  plowed  as  much  as 
IS  inches  deep.  After  plowing  and 
before  clods  get  hard,  the  surface  is 
worked  down  fine.  Winter  weather- 
ing seems  to  put  enough  life  into 
the  newly  turned  ground.  Chapman 
Foster  of  Monterey  county  points 
out  that  it  is  easy  to  get  a  full  stand 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 


Our  new  1918  Seed  Catalog  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Bigger 

and  better  than  ever  this  year,  more  fully 
illustrated.  It  contains  a  valuable  plant- 
ing chart  and  full  cultural  directions. 

It  contains  everything  you  want  to  know  about 
citrus,  deciduous  and  ornamental  trees,  shrub- 
bery, vegetable  and  flower  seed,  field  seed,  gar- 
den tools,  lawn  mowers,  lawn  rollers,  garden 
hose,  spray  material,  spray  pumps  and  fertilizers. 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  valuable  garden 
encyclopedia.    Call  or  write  for  it.    It's  free. 

GERMAIN  St3^ 


326-328=330  South  Main  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PRUNING  SHEAR 


531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Placer  Hay  and  Grain 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  car  shortage  has  prevented 
sufficient  movement  of  oat  hay  out 
of  Placer  county  and  movement  of 
alfalfa  in,  according  to  Walter  Jan- 
sen,  a  grower  and  dealer  of  Lin- 
coln, who  is  unable  to  move  stuff 
ordered  two  months  ahead.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Jansen  has  been  paying 
$28  a  ton  to  the  grower  for  baled 
oat  hay  delivered  in  town.  Alfalfa, 
which  is  usually  about  $2  lower,  is 
equal  in  price  because  not  enough 
can  be  brought  in.  The  red  soil 
here,  with  hardpan  under  much  of 
it,  is  not  suitable  for  alfalfa.  Most 
of  the  oats  grown  are  cut  for  hay, 
and  this  is  practically  the  only  kind 
of  hay  cut.  Farmers  watch  the 
markets  and  decide  about  April 
whether  prospects  justify  cutting  for 
hay  or  leaving  it  for  grain.  The 
market  for  the  latter  is  more  stable, 
and  any  kind  of  grain  except  oats  is 
not  cut  for  hay  if  it  promises  a  good 
crop  of  grain. 

Much  more  wheat  has  been  plant- 
ed than  usual  on  the  plains  of 
Placer  county,  replacing  much  acre- 
age that  would  have  been  oats,  and 
using  much  acreage  that  would  have 
been  idle.  On  Mr.  Jansen'e  own  880 
acres  only  about  400  were  in  grain 
last  year.  He  will  have  660  this 
year,  taking  chances  on  labor  short- 
age, which  kept  his  grain  acreage 
down  last  year. 

Oats  for  hay  often  follow  a  crop 
of  wheat  grown  on  summer  fallow, 

SUGAR  BEET  GROWING  PATRI- 
OTIC AND  PROFITABLE. 


(Continued  from  page  12.) 
if  the  loosened  soil  is  packed  by  win- 
ter rains  or  by  harrows  and  rolling 
clod  mashers  and  if  a  fine  dirt  mulch 
is  left  on  top. 

Seed  obtained  through  the  facto- 
ries is  planted  by  drills  which  place 
it  well  into  moist  soil.  The  mulch 
should  prevent  its  drying  out  and 
giving  a  poor  stand.  Planting  too 
deep  prevents  much  seed  from  com- 
ing up,  even  if  it  germinates. 

EARLY  PLANTING  BEST. 

Early  planting  yields  most  sugar 
on  account  of  the  longer  growing 
season.  It  starts  in  November  in 
Kings  and  Tulare  counties,  but  is 
dangerous  in  December  on  account  of 
of  cold  ground.  January  and  February 
planting  is  generally  all  right.  In  Ven- 
tura county  best  results  come  from 
planting  January  1  to  March  15,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Donlon.  However,  where 
lands  are  very  wet  and  cannot  be 
worked"  after  rains  if  they  continue 
through  winter,  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed earlier.  In  Salinas  Valley  plant- 
ing starts  at  the  upper  end  late  in 
January  and  proceeds  down  the  val- 
ley until  May.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  are  needed  per  acre; 
more,  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Irrigation  is  applied  in  some  places 
before  plowing.  Flood  irrigation 
right  after  late  plowing  would  help 
settle  the  seed  bed,  after  which  the 
surface  would  be  worked  before 
planting.  Irrigation  right  after  plant- 
ing crusts  the  ground  and  prevents 
seedlings  coming  through. 


FINE  WORDS  FROM  FLORIDA. 


"The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  the 
best  farm  paper  in  America  and  in 
the  grandest  State  in  the  Union." — 
Geo.  D.  Bishop,  Sanford,  Florida. 


making  two  crops  in  a  three-year  ro- 
tation. 

Barley  seed  is  not  usually  moved 
until  February;  but  there  is  promise 
of  quite  an  acreage.  Mr.  Jansen  has 
been  paying  $2.50  for  barley,  but  it 
recently  jumped  to  $2.75  at  Lin- 
coln. The  Government  is  said  to  be 
buying  lots  of  barley. 

Lack  of  rain  is  not  worrying  Mr. 
Jansen,  who  says  this  section  usu- 
ally gets  too  much,  especially  for 
the  "potholes,"  in  which  it  is  hard 
for  horses  to  work  after  rains  are 
well  started.  He  remembers  several 
years  when  very  little  rain  came  till 
Christmas  and  very  much  came  after- 
ward. 


47.000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  have  been 
placed  under  the  finest  irrigation  system  in  America.  Write 
for  a  FREE  COPY  OF  OUR  HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  FACTS,  showing  in  actual  photographic  form  the  won- 
derful opportunities  this  Valley  offers  to  Farmers,  Stockmen, 
Dairymen  and  Cotton  Growers.  Unlimited  Water.  Richest 
Boil  on  Earth.  From  7  to  9  Crops  of  Alfalfa  per  Year. 
Land  will  be  sold  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  FREE  BOOK  on  this 
wonderful  Valley. 

I MPERI AL  VALLEY  FARM  LANDS  ASSOCIATION  . 
225  TIMES   BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAI. 


|C0Tr>'-' 


LIME 


Apply  two  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.   $2.00  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  BIdg.»JliiJ 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


^  fa 

^  ?  upreadertoPayjm 
We^mOneYear'' 


I've  been  in  the  spreader  business  so  long  that  I  know  what 
I'm  talking  about.  Take  my  word  for  it,  when  I  signed  that 
guarantee  I  knew  I  was  taking  no  chances. 
Here !  Take  your  pencil  and  let  me  prove  it. 
Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  you  keep  but  six  cows,  4  horses  and  a 
few  hogs  or  sheep.  They  will  make—according  to  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
reports— approximately  120  tons  of  manure  per  year.  When  these  reports  were 
made  the  chemical  value  of  fresh  manure  figured  out  $3.31  per  ton,  and  piled  or 
stored  manure  at  $2.55  or  less,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  it  has  lain.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  potash  and  nitrate  are  worth  now  at  war  time  prices.  Anyway, 
fresh  manure  is  worth  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  more  than  old;  and  when 
you  add  the  hard  extra  labor  involved  in  hauling,  piling  and  hand  spreading,  it's  safe  to  make  the  figure  twice  that.  Many 
other  Experiment  Stations  and  ihe  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  support  these  figures,  and  some  make  them  even  higher. 

Now  you  can  see  from  this  why,  on  any  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  reputation  squarely  behind  the 
above  remarkable  guarantee  on  the 


NISCO 

^Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 

A  farm  implement  which  pays  for  itself  in  one  year  is  a 
100%  dividend  payer  ever  afterwards— a  fact  that  thousands 
of  successful  farmers  have  learned  concerning  the  Nisco. 
Why  shouldn't  you  get  this  dividend? 
The  Nisco  was  the  first  spreader  to  embody  the  wide- 
spread idea  and  maintains  this  supremacy  to  this  day.  It 
operates  with  an  everlasting  chain  sprocket  wheel  drive 
that  minimizes  breakage  and  saves  wear.  Has  a  tight  bot- 
tom and  an  endless  chain  conveyor  that  brings  all  the  load 
to  the  two  beaters.  Handles  a  load  30  inches  high  as  readily 
as  any  other  does  an  even  box  full.  A  convenient  lever 
allows  spreading  any  quantity  desired-3,  6,  9,  12  or  15 
loads  per  acre.  Back  of  the  money -making  Nisco  Spreader 
See  the  machine  at  the  Nisco  dealer's.  If  you  don't  know  him. 


is  my  guarantee  that  means  the  best  in  material,  construc- 
tion and  operation.  You  don't  gamble  when  you  buy  a 
Nisco  because  I  will  even  make  good  any  breakage  from 
any  cause  within  one  year. 

I  want  you  to  read  ourimmensely  interesting  booklet  "Help, 
ing  Mother  Nature  "and 
will  gladly  send  it  on 
request.  Also  our  hand- 
some catalog.  If  you 
want  to  make  or  keep 
your  land  fertilethiswill 
pay  you.  Send  today. 
Address  meat  Box 213 
we  will  send  you  his  name. 


B.  C.  OPPENHE1M,  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  Specialists'* 

Main  Office  and  Factory: — Coldwater,  Ohio 

(  Dixon 
-\  Pacific 
(  Woodv 


California  Jobbers 
Scllinc  Our 
Spreaders  are: 


ion  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco 
lward  Co.,  Fresno 
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Field  Crops. 

Placer  county  plans  for  the  culti- 
vation of  46,000  acres  of  wheat  for 
1918. 

Barley  struck  the  ?2.75  per  cental 
mark  in  Merced  this  week,  net  to  the 
farmer,  and  $2.85  at  Woodland. 

A  30 -acre  tract  near  Corcoran  is 
being  made  ready  to  be  planted  to 
long  staple  cotton. 

The  growers  of  cabbages  in  New 
York  got  $39  to  $40  a  ton  net  for 
their  product  just  before  Christmas. 

The  Parr  Land  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  recently  seeded  to 
wheat  600  acres  of  land  in  western 
Placer. 

The  hay  crop  was  short  this  year 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
as  well  as  in  Arizona,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico. 

About  2,000  acres  of  the  Tagus 
ranch,  west  of  Visalia,  will  be  plant- 
ed to  tepary  beans  and  1,000  acres 
to  the  blackeye  variety. 

The  lima  bean  crop  of  Orange 
county  for  1917  is  said  to  have 
brought  growers  $3,500,000.  The 
blackeye  pea  crop  is  put  at  $1,750,- 
000.    Total,  $5,250,000. 

The  growers  of  Chatsworth,  Mar- 
ian, Zelzah  and  Calabasas  decided  to 
join  the  Owensmouth  Bean  Growers' 
Association.  The  association,  it  is 
said,  is  purely  a  co-operative  one, 
without  capital  stock,  and  is  non- 
profit making. 

State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture George  H.  Hecke  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  control  of  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  eradication  of  squir- 
rels, gophers  and  other  rodents  upon 
State  lands  in  California. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  the  wheat 
production  in  Fresno  county  to  its 
highest  possibilities  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  planting  experimental  plats 
of  a  tenth  acre  of  each  variety  to 
discover  which  variety  will  yield  the 
most  and  best  quality. 

Miller  &  Lux  were  given  a  judg- 


3:  Food  is 


Hoover  saylr  food  is 
Ammunition 
-DoiftVasteit!" 


"Double  the  Use  of 
Vegetables." 

Help  your  country  by  raising 
vegetables  foe  your  own  home 
and  for  market.  But — to 
make  your  garden  patch  yield 
its  utmost  you  can't  afford  to 
gamble  with  poor  seeds. 
Play  safe — 

Plant  Morse's  Seeds 

soil -tested  and  pedigreed, 
large  yielding  and  sure. 
Morse's  Seeds  for  fields  and 
gardens  have  been  producing 
profitable  crops  for  farmers  for 
forty  years. 

Out  1918  Garden  Guide  is  just  off  tho 
press.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers — as 
well  as  the  old  standby*.  Send  for  your 
copy  today  —  it'a  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  Street         San  Francisco 


ment  for  $2,700  against  the  opera- 
tors of  a  rice  mill  at  Biggs  who 
agreed  to  6ell  the  cattle  corporation 
its  entire  output  of  rice  bran  at  $16 
a  ton,  but  failed  to  furnish  more 
than  181  tons. 

W.  L.  Snodderly  of  Seeley  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
sugar  sorghums  introduced  from 
Texas  into  the  Imperial  Valley  the 
past  spring.  He  will  plant  160  acres 
to  this  new  sorghum  and  use  the 
cane  for  the  making  of  sugar  and 
syrup. 

"Why  doesn't  the  Government  ad- 
vertise for  the  supplies  it  wants,  not- 
ably beans,  and  take  them  direct 
from  growers,  saving  brokerage  ex- 
penses of  unnecessary  middlemen?" 
asks  R.  H.  Frazer  of  Modesto.  Beau 
men  are  put  into  hard  straits  by  the 
Food  Administration's  uncertain  ac- 
tivities. 

The  newly  planned  association  of 
bean  growers  is  to  represent  produc- 
ers who  delivered  7,500,000  sacks 
this  year.  George  A.  Mattox  of  Sac- 
ramento, the  manager  of  the  Sutter 
Basin  Company  and  Armour  repre- 
sentative, is  to  head  the  organiza- 
tion, with  G.  A.  Turner  of  Stockton 
and  Emery  Oliver  of  the  Natomas 
Company  associated. 

A  meeting  of  bean  growers  of  the 
west- end  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
was  held  last  week  to  consider  mar- 
ket problems,  which  had  been  com- 
plicated by  recent  war  orders.  An 
order  recently  issued  by  the  National 
Food  Administrator  will  not  permit 
growers  to  contract  the  1918  crop 
in  advance  and  buyers  will  not  be 
permitted  to  purchase  more  than 
sixty  days'  supply  at  any  one  time. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

California  shipments  of  deciduous 
fruits  for  the  past  season  amounted 
to  approximately  24,400  cars.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

The  Placer  Co-operative  Cannery 
at  Lincoln  has  been  shipping  a  car- 
load or  two  per  week  while  they 
would  have  shipped  that  much  per 
day  if  cars  had  been  available. 

Northern  districts  are  realizing 
profits  this  year  for  the  culls  from 
apple  orchards.  Several  establish- 
ments for  canning,  drying  and  mak- 
ing cider  have  been  started  in  the 
Wenatchee  Valley. 

In  Sutter  county  the  Japanese  and 
Hindu  laborers  employed  to  prune 
orchards  and  for  other  work  among 
the  trees  have  demanded  30c  an  hour 
for  their  labor.  The  owners  want  to 
pay  20c. 

E.  A.  Gammon  of  Sacramento 
county  reports  that  all  the  No.  2 
pears  were  wasted  last  year.  He 
suggests  that  a  co-operative  pear 
drier  is  needed  on  the  river  to  keep 
windfalls  and  seconds  off  the  market. 

The  1917  crop  of  almonds  in  the 
Palermo  (Italy)  district  was  very 
small,  being  only  about  15,000  bags 
of  220  pounds.  There  are,  however. 
40,000  bags  remaining  from  last 
year.  In  consequence  of  the  short 
crop  prices  have  remained  high,  and 
buyers  are  paying  335  lire  per  bag. 
(At  normal  exchange  the  lire  is 
worth  19.3  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency.) 

The  walnut  crop  of  California  for 
the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  damage  by  excessive  heat  in 
June,  when  the  young  walnuts  were 
forming,  was  a  most  valuable  one. 
The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation estimates  the  walnut  crop 
of  California  for  1917  at  26,751,000 
pounds  and  money  value  at  $5,313,- 
080.  For  1916  the  crop  was  27,410,- 
000  pounds  and  money  value  $3,942,- 
740. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

A  total  of  141  carloads  of  oranges 
has  been  sent  to  Eastern  markets 
from  Exeter  this  season. 

Lemon  growers  of  Tulare  had  a 
banner  year  and  received  the  high- 


est prices  paid  in  many  years  for 
their  crop. 

The  Hemet  Canning  Co.  has  start- 
ed putting  up  olives.  The  crop  is 
good  and  the  cannery  expects  to  put 
up  200  tons. 

A  straight  carload  of  Sterling 
brand  navels  from  Edison,  Kern 
county,  sold  at  an  average  of  $6.15 
per  box  on  December  21. 

Many  ranchers  are  adding  to  their 
incomes  by  growing  persimmons.  In 
former  years  there  was  no  particular 
demand  for  the  fruit,  but  now  the 
market  is  good. 

Ten  Million 
Dollars 

Congress,  to  increase  next 
year's  crops,  has  made  this 
appropriation  to  bring  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  at  cost,  from  Chile. 
"  What  Nitrate  Has  Done  in 
the  Farmer's  Own  Hands" 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  if 
you  send  your  address  on  a 
post  card. 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

"LEONARD  C0ATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


The  Farmer's  Friend 

Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  "The  Farmer's  Friend" 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

FORMffLDErjyne 

'Torie  Farmer's  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York 


BUY  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT 
FROM  PRIVATE  OROWER 

100,000 

Calimyrna  Figs 

1  to  4  feet  high 

Also  Capri  Figs 

Nos.  I ,  2  and  3 
Write  for  Prices 

K.  BEDROS 

KEYES,  CAL. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 

The  Piston  Ring  That  Stands  on  Its  Record 
— Not  on  a  Promise 

McQuay-Norris  \ep.*.^oor  Piston  Rings  have  seven 
years  of  successful  performance  records  behind  them. 
Seven  years  of  trial  and  test.  Seven  years  building  up 
a  reputation  with  engineers  and  engine  users  founded 
upon  what  they've  actually  done  in  increasing  engine 
efficiency  and  reducing  operating  cost. 
Performance  has  proved  the  enduring  quality  of  Mc- 
Quay-Norris \e»,kBoof  material  and  the  merit  of  its  ex- 
clusive design  by  which  alone  equal  tension  (the  secret 
of  maximum  compression)  is  possible. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size  quickly.  Over  200 
jobbing  and  supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  carry  com- 
,  plete  size  assortments. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power"— a  simple, 
dear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 
McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
28.?8Locu»tSt.,St.Louis,  Mo. 


D 


JcQUAY-NORRIi 
RINGS 


A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with  McQuay-Norris 
^tfujfSoof  Rings  in  lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  com- 
pression  and  fuel  economy. 

Coprrlsht  1S17.  sfcQnsr-NorrU  slfs.  Co.     
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The  entire  output  of  navel  or- 
anges from  Tulare  county  this  sea- 
son is  about  1,600  cars.  The  ship- 
ments last  year  were  over  5,000  cars 
for  that  district. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  now  in 
production  in  California  about  14,- 
000,000  pounds  of  figs.  Two  million 
pounds  of  these  figs  are  of  the  Smyrna 
variety  and  12,000,000  pounds  of 
the  Adriatic  variety. 

Practically  the  entire  olive  pack 
of  the  Oroville  district  has  been  sold. 
The  olive  producers  of  Butte  county 
report  that  they  are  well  supplied 
with  laborers  and  harvesting  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

California  citrus  fruits  shipments 
have  now  eased  off  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
is  permitting  the  use  of  its  refriger- 
ator cars  for  the  shipment  of  canned 
goods  and  wine.  Southern  Pacific 
officials  said  yesterday  that  from  60 
to  70  Pacific  Fruit  Express  cars  a 
day  were  leaving  the  State  loaded 
with   California   wine  and  canned 

goods.   

Grapes. 

Fourteen  cars  of  Emperors  were 
picked  from  24  acres  on  the  Merry- 
man  estate,  near  Exeter,  bringing 
$640  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  grapes  packed  in 
drums  this  year  is  said  to  be  lighter 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  scarc- 
ity of  sawdust,  barrels,  and  refrig- 
erator cars. 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  Jacobsen,  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  has 
been  appointed  by  George  H.  Hecke, 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  as  chief 
squirrel  inspector  for  the  State.  Squir- 
rels and  rodents  are  said  to  have 
cost  the  State  $35,000,000  in  dam- 
age to  crops  last  season. 

The  work  of  estimating  the  tim- 
ber in  the  20,000,000  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  in  California  and  in  the 
vast  areas  of  publicly  and  privately 
owned  forest  lands  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  aided  by  a  new 
instrument  just  devised  by  Donald 
Bruce,  assistant  professor  of  forestry 
in  the  University  of  California. 

The  following  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Gallinger:  "Resolved,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  forestry  is 
hereby  directed  to  make  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  advisability  of 
recommending  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  importation  of  Chinese 
farmers  into  the  United  States  under 
proper  restrictions  and  regulations 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war." 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  giving  special  attention  to  this 
advertisement. 

Specials  in  all  lines. 

We  quote  a  few  prices.  Be  sure  to  write 
us  for  others,  as  we  carry  a  full  line. 

BRAND  NEW  Corrugated  IRON 

$5.45  PER  SQUARE. 

BRAND  NEW  ROOFING  PAPER 

Our  special  grade,  80c.  PER  SQUARE 
Nails  and  cement  included. 

Other  grades  always  on  hand.    Write  for 
samples. 

BRAND  NEW  GALVANIZED  BARB  WIRE 
$3.40  PER  REEL. 

NEW  NAILS,  $4.65  BASE  PER  KEG. 

All  styles  Wire  Fencing.  Smooth  Wire, 
Plumbing  Supplies  of  all  kinds ;  Wire  Cable, 
all  sizes  and  lengths. 

Tarpaulins,  $6.75  each. 

Mail  your  wants  and  let  us  save  you 
money. 

SYM0N  BROS. 

WRECKERS 


 JOHN  DEERE  

IMPLEMENTS 
Wagons,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Engines, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.    Write  us 
for  the  80-page  book,  "Better  Farm- 
ing." Free. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

638    FRONT    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county 
have  appropriated  $3,500  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Federal  farm  adviser  and 
five  assistants  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30.  H.  J.  Webber,  head 
of  the  citrus  station  at  Riverside, 
informs  the  Supervisors  that  the  farm 
adviser  and  his  assistants  will  be 
appointed  at  once  and  will  be  ready 
to  go  to  work  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says  de- 
liveries of  upward  of  100,000  tons 
of  Chilean  nitrate,  purchased  through 
the  war  industries  board  under  the 
food  control  act  for  sale  to  American 
farmers  at  cost,  probably  will  begin 
in  January.  While  the  price  has  not 
been  definitely  set,  the  Secretary  said 
it  probably  will  be  approximately 
$75  on  board  cars  at  the  seaboard. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican ■  Economic  Association,  Elwood 
Mead,  professor  of  Rural  institutions 
of  the  University  of  California,  sounds 
a  warning  against  vicious  economic 
tendencies  in  American  farm  life. 
He  cites  some  alarming  figures  show- 
ing the  steady  increase  in  farm  ten- 
antry, inflated  values  of  farm  lands, 
the  low  economic  quality  of  farm  la- 
bor, and  the  closing  of  the  roads  to 
"free  land."  As  partial  remedies, 
he  proposes  rigid  Federal  and  State 
land  control  and  rural  development 
education,  and  an  amplification  of 
such  legislation  as  the  recently  en- 
acted land  settlement  bill  of  Cali- 
fornia.   

TRUCK  CROP  SITUATION. 


The  following  telegraphic  report, 
dealing  with  the  truck  crop  situa- 
tion in  California,  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates: 

Southern  California — There  is  no 
decided  change.  Warm,  dry  weather 
continues.  Rain  is  badly  needed. 
Field  inspection  of  Coachella  Valley 
onions  has  confirmed  reports  of  good 
stands  and  prospects  of  early  ship- 
ments. Imperial  Valley  lettuce  is 
making  unusually  large  heads.  One 
or  two  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been 
shipped  out.  Much  more  will  be 
ready  for  shipment  this  week.  Plant- 
ing of  about  9,000  acres  of  can- 
taloupes in  Imperial  Valley  is  now 
starting. 

Central  California  —  Light  rains 
have  afforded  temporary  relief,  but 
about  400  acres  of  Brussels  sprouts 
in  San  Mateo  county  have  been  se- 
riously affected  by  the  dry  fall 
weather.  The  quality  is  inferior 
and  the  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  but  half  a  crop. 

Condition  of  Truck  Crops  in  Cali- 
fornia— Artichokes,  85;  cabbage,  82; 
carrots,  89;  cauliflower,  70;  celery, 
79;  tomatoes,  86;  lettuce,  78;  on- 
ions, 87;  peas,  86;  spinach,  88; 
strawberries,  87;  turnips,  84. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  DECLINE  IN 
WHEAT  PRICES. 


The  Food  Administration  author- 
izes the  following: 

The  price  of  Canadian  Government 
purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  has 
been  fixed  at  the  same  price  as 
American  wheat,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Canadian  wheat  into  the 
American  mills  will  at  once  relieve 
the  pressure  on  flour  supplies  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  be,  therefore,  no  al- 
teration in  the  price  of  the  1917 
harvest  except,  of  course,  if  peace 
should  intervene  and,  under  the  law, 
the  Food  Administration  come  to  an 
end.  In  such  an  event  the  large 
quantities  of  wheat  now  inaccessible 
in  Australia  and  India  would,  of 
course,  be  available  to  the  world's 
markets  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  price  of  wheat  would  be 
highly  unlikely. 


eral  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  obtain  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  copy  of  the  law  governing  the 
same  and  a  list  of  the  different 
tracts  of  State  land  subject  to  lease 


in  the  county  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested, together  with  a  form  for  ap- 
plication to  lease.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the 
Surveyor  General. 


VACANT  SCHOOL  LANDS  FOR 
LEASE. 


There  are  811,810.64  acres  of  va- 
cant school  land  situate  in  forty- 
eight  counties  of  this  State  which 
are  subject  to  lease  by  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  from  the  State 
of  California.  Anyone  desiring  to 
lease  any  of  these  lands  can,  by 
communicating  with  Surveyor  Gen- 


This  one-armed  mart 
FuJls  bis|toe^s  by  hand 


1 


P  RANK  M.  HANCE,  a  one-armed 
farmer  of  Bowie,  Md.,  sent  me 
this  photo  of  himself  and  a  "K" 
pulling  a  double  silver  maple,  3  ft. 
8  in.  In  diameter  at  the  ground. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply — no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  Your  own  right  arm  on  the 
lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be 
pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  TJ.  S. 
Government  officials.  I  give  highest 
banking  references. 


/^^^  HAND  POWER. 

©StumpPull 


ANY  red-blooded  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works/ 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lb.  pull  on  the 
lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.    Made  of  best  steel- 
guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  /M 
minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow  speed  // 
for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 

IMPORTANT  To  one  man  in  each  loc^ity  i  will 
llilrUnlHRI  make  a  special  money  saving 
offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

EREC  RflflVIET  SimP,v  sen(i  your  name 
rllEC  DUUALEI  and  address  for  my  free 

booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many 
things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  396 
182  Fifth  St. 
San  Francisco,  . 
,  Calif. 


prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 
One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember— these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded—be  truly  patriotic— con- 
serve the  see  J  in  your  fields. 

The  University  of  California  says:  "From 
Novemoer  until  the  end  of  Feoruary  (the  rainy 
season  in  California)  the  best  way  to  attack 
the  ground  squirrels  is  to  rill  their  burrows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  Bisulphide." 
So  too  in  other  states!  If  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be,  Caroon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc. 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirrels 
are  born  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  So — 
gas  the  old  squirrels  nou).  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide— the  profit-saver  — works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cjlifornii 


Use  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


Easy  to  Put 
Around 
From 
Job  to 
Job 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushraan  Handy  Truck  is 
;  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light-weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Coverned. 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
J  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
956  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


8H.R-320  lbs. 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 
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How  Tractor  Fuel  Is  Made  and  Used 

(Sixth  in  the  series  of  report*  of  the  University  Farm  Tractor  Short  Course. 
Lecture  by  Prof.  t.  B.  Davidson.] 


The  gas  engine  which  furnishes 
power  for  the  gas  tractor  is  an  heat 
engine.  Its  function  therefore  is  to 
convert  the  energy  released  by  com- 
bustion of  fuel  in  the  form  of  heat 
into  mechanical  energy,  the  energy 
of  motion.  The  fuel  must  be  con- 
verted into  a  gas  or  finely  divided 
spray  before  combustion. 

A  fuel  is  a  substance  containing 
certain  elements  in  such  a  state  that 
when  raised  to  a  certain  temperature 
in  the  presence  of  air  they  will  unite 
with  the  oxygen  and  produce  heat. 
Natural  and  coal  gas  may  be  used 
in  stationary  engines.  For  tractors 
the  fuel  can  best  be  in  the  form  of 
a  liquid.  Gasoline,  distillate  and 
kerosene  are  the  common  fuels,  al- 
though alcohol  may  be  used. 

rETBOLETJH. 

Petroleum  is  a  natural  product  se- 
cured from  the  earth  and  is  the 
source  of  so-called  mineral  gas  and 
oil  products.  Crude  petroleums  in 
the  United  States  are  divided  into 
two  classes — that  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  principally  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
Texas,  is  known  as  paraffine  base 
petroleum,  while  that  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  known  as  asphalt  base. 
Petroleum  is  put  through  a  process 
known  as  fractional  distillation,  by 
which  many  products  are  obtained. 
This  process  consists  mainly  in  con- 
densing the  vapors  given  off  from 


the  crude  oil  at  different  tempera- 
tures. 

PETROLEUM  FUELS, 

When  crude  petroleum  of  the  par- 
affine base  is  distilled,  the  following 
products  are  obtained: 

Gasoline   16%.  80°  to  00°  Baume 

Kerosene   50%,  5fl"  to  32"  Baume 

Lubricating-   oils  15%,  88*  to  15°  Baume 

Tar  paraitine,  etc  19% 

When  asphalt  base  crude  oil  is 
distilled,  the  following  products  are 
obtained  in  order:  Gasoline,  engine 
distillate,  kerosene,  tops,  light  lubri- 
cating oils,  asphaltum,  fuel  oils,  me- 
dium-bodied cylinder  oils,  heavy  cyl- 
inder oils,  residue. 

GASOLINE. 

Gasoline  is  a  colorless  liquid,  now 
having  a  density  of  about  60  degTees 
B.  and  comparatively  easy  to  vapor- 
ize.   It  is  secured  at  present  in  three 

ways: 

a.  Straight  distillation 

b  Mixing    heavier    products    with  condensed 

gas. 

c.  Cracking    heavier   products   by   means  ol 
heat. 

Gasoline,  as  well  as  kerosene,  has 
the  general  formula  of  CnH2n  +  2. 
Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  both  com- 
bustible. Gasoline  has  a  heat  value 
of  about  120,000  B.  T.  U.'s  per  gallon. 

DISTILLATE. 

Distillate  is  a  product  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  California  pe- 
troleum. It  is  heavier  than  gasoline 
and  does  not  vaporize  so  readily — 
meaning  that  the  air  must  be  heated 
before  entering  the  carburetor.  It 


also  necessitates  priming  or  starting 
with  gasoline.  The  Baume  gravity 
of  distillate  varies  from  48  to  52 
degrees. 

KEROSENE. 

Kerosene  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities from  eastern  crudes.  It  is 
heavier  than  distillate  and  does  not 
vaporize  readily.  Hot  air  must  be 
used  and  the  manifold  kept  hot  to 
prevent  condensation.  It  has  a 
Baume  gravity  of  42  degrees. 

TOPS. 

Tops  is  used  to  describe  the  pro- 
duct obtained  in  distillation  between 
kerosene  and  light  lubricating  oils. 
It  may  not  be  refined  to  make  it 
colorless. 

FUEL  OIL. 

Fuel  oil  is  a  still  heavier  product 
in  an  unrefined  state.  It  can  be  used 
in  internal  combustion  engines  of 
the  Diesel  type. 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES   AND  WEIGHTS 
AT  60°  F. 


Degrees 

Specific 

Pounds 

Gallons 

Product 

Baume 

Gravitj* 

Per  Gal. 

Per  Lb. 

Kerosene 

. .  .45 

.8000 

6.601 

.1501 

48 

.7865 

6.548 

.1527 

49 

.7821 

6.511 

.1536 

Distillate 

.778 

6.476 

.1544 

51 

.7735 

6.440 

.1553 

52 

.7692 

6.404 

.1562 

58 

.7447 

6  199 

.1613 

59 

.7407 

6.166 

.1622 

Gasoline 

.  .  .60 

.7368 

6.134 

.1630 

61 

.7330 

6.102 

.1639 

62 

.7292 

6.070 

.1647 

HEAT  VALUE. 

The  heat  value  of  the  petroleum 
products  does  not  vary  materially 
per  pound,  but  does  so  per  gallon — 
on  account  of  the  greater  weight  per 
gallon,  the  heavier  fuel  has  a  higher 
heat  value.  The  advantage  of  this 
higher  heat  value  is  seldom  realized 
in  practice. 

ALCOHOL. 

There  are  two  alcohols — wood  or 


methyl  alcohol  CHsOH  and  grain  or 
ethyl  alcohol  CHsOH.  Denatured  al- 
cohol of  94  per  cent  strength  has  a 
heat  value  of  12,200  B  T  U's  per 
pound;  so  alcohol,  even  though  it 
is  possible  on  account  of  high  com- 
pression pressure  to  use  it  more  eco- 
nomically, does  not  have  the  value 
per  gallon  for  fuel  that  the  petrol- 
eum products  have. 

It  requires  13.65  pounds  of  sugar 
to  produce  one  gallon  ISO  proof 
alcohol. 

Beets  average  14  per  cent  sugar 
and  yield  10  tons  per  acre.  If  worth 
$4.50  per  ton  the  raw  material  is 
worth  22.1  cents  per  gallon. 

One  ton  of  potatoes  will  produce 
29  gallons  of  alcohol.  Three  tons 
per  acre  is  an  average  yield. 

CARBCRETION. 

Carburetion  as  now  understood  is 
a  two-fold  process — (a)  vaporizing  a 
liquid  fuel  and  (b)  mixing  the  va- 
porized fuel  with  air  in  the  right 
proportions  to  form  an  inflammable 
mixture. 

MIXING  VALVE. 

The  term  "mixing  valve"  is  gen- 
erally used  to  describe  the  device  for 
mixing  the  gas  with  air  where  nat- 
ural or  coal  gas  is  used  as  a  fuel. 

The  carburetor  is  the  device  for 
|  producing  carburetion. 

Factors  which  influence  vaporiza- 
tion: (a)  Density  and  boiling  point 
of  fuel;  (b)  temperature;  (c)  sat- 
uration of  surrounding  air;  (d) 
amount  of  surface,  increased  by 
spraying;  (e)  pressure  (vaporiza- 
tion takes  place  more  rapidly  under 
low  pressure). 


F.O.B.  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles 

TRACFORD 


An  attachment  for  converting  any  Ford  into  a  three  or  four 
horse  power  tractor 

AN  IDEAL 
ORCHARDTRACTOR 


Plows,  Discs,  Harrows  or  Pulls  Mowers, 
Wagons,  Drills,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc. 


E 


ASY  TO  INSTALL 
ASY  TO  OPERATE 
ASY  TO  BUY 


E 


CONOMICAL 
FFICIENT 
ASY  TO  SELL 


The  low  price  places  the  Tracford  in  reach  of  every  farmer.  Every 
Tracford  in  operation  sells  others. 

Big  shipment  to  arrive  in  ten  days.  Place  your  order  today  and  avoid 
delay. 

We  want  agents.  Every  farmer  in  your  vicinity  will  be  interested. 
Try  out  your  Tracford,  then  write  for  our  Dealers'  and  Agents*  proposi- 
tion. 

Hughson  &  Merton,  Inc. 


77  O'Farrell  Street 
San  Francisco 


1203  Marsh  Strong  Building: 
Los  Angeles 


&  1 


life*  snow  shoes 
on  the  snow  — 

&SSS&  <I«<^  wheels 

give  support  attraction 
on  plowgd*  ground* 


^OTHING  has  been  made  for  carrying  a  man  over  soft 
snow  better  than  the  snow  shoe.  The  light  weight  mesh 
and  broad  surface,  enables  a  man  to  travel  over  snow--- 
the  snow  shoe  gives  tradtion  and  SUPPORT. 

Just  so  is  the  action  of  Sieve -Grip  Wheels  on  soft,  plowed  ground. 
The  angular  grips  of  the  skeleton  tread  act  just  like  the  cross-woven 
thongs  of  the  snow  shoe.  The  principal  of  construction  and  results  of 
both  are  the  same,  yet  the  material  is  different. 

The  Sieve-Grip  Wheel  is  one  solid  piece  of  steel—no  parts  to  loosen  or  wear  out  — 
gives  the  Tractor  ample  support  — does  not  pack  — It  CULTIVATES:  and  is  only  one  of 
the  features  that  make  for  the  superiority  of 

SAMSON 

Ref   A  PaL  U.  S.  A  Foreign  Countrwa 

TRACTORS 

Many  hundreds  of  farmers  are  doing  their  farm  work  better  and  with  more  profit 
as  a  result  of  Sieve-Grip  cultivation.  You.  too.  can  increase  your  profit  and  INCREASE 
CROP  PRODUCTION.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Snow  Shoe  Tread  Samson 

Sieve-Cnp  Traitor.    WRITE  TODAY. 


Stockton. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO 

(Division  oT  Cnnl  Motors  Corpor.ttor.) 


California 
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AUTOMOBILES  ARE  NECESSITIES. 


[By  H.  Li.  McClaren,  New  York.] 

Every  time  you  and  your  family 
ride  in  your  car  from  one  place  to 
another,  you  relieve  the  railways 
just  to  that  extent.    Don't  be  dis- 


No  Pit 


Is  required  with  the 


KEOGH 

DEEP 

WELL 

TURBINE 

PUMPS 


For  bored  or 
drilled  wells  from 
10-inch  inside  di- 
ameter up;  and 
for  capacities  of 
250  gallons  per 
minute  up  to 
3000  gallons  per 
minute.  Built  for 
pumping  from 
any  depth  to  and 
including;  250  feet. 
They  are  abso- 
lutely balanced 
and  are  self  • 
aligning.  More 
water  can  be  ob- 
tained from  such 
wells  than  with 
any  other  type. 
Built  in  belted  or 
direct  motor 
driven  types.  If 
interested.  write 
for  Bulletin. 


Ill 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAJU 
Branch  at 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


DO  YOU  HA  VE 

BELT 

TROUBLES? 

We  are  belt  engineers — all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  us  all  about 
your  belt  troubles — and  we'll  help 
you  solve  them  FREE. 

TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING 

outlasts  any  other  rubber  belting, 
and  is  backed  by  our  guarantee. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co. 

Department  R-8,     519  Mission  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

(  Elec.  Motor  r  Driving  Pulley  

i  Steam  Engine  \  Driven  Pulley  

(  Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address   

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and 


power  tables  will  be 
who  mail  this  coupon. 


sent   FREE  to  all 


turbed  about  the  railroads  not  hav- 
ing enough  passenger  business.  The 
continued  movement  of  troops  more 
than  offsets  the  subsitution  generally 
of  the  automobile  for  railway  travel 
over  short  distances.  You  are,  there- 
fore, actually  performing  a  patriotic 
duty  in  making  your  automobile  a 
real  transportation  vehicle.  By  car- 
rying merchandise  in  your  motor  car 
to  distances  of  fifty  miles  or  less 
you  will  render  great  assistance  in 
the  widespread  movement  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  freight  and  mail 
trains  throughout  the  country. 

Recent  reports  from  Washington 
show  that  our  railroads  have  carried 
this  year  15  per  cent  more  than  they 
did  in  1916,  which  broke  all  records 
for  freight  deliveries.  Admission  is 
made  at  the  same  time  that  the  rail- 
roads are  now  swamped  by  commer- 
cial activities,  the  transportation  of 
farm  products,  the  delivery  of  mail 
and  parcel  post  and  the  business  of 
the  Government  in  the  transporta-' 
tion  of  troops  and  munitions. 

Automobiles,  therefore,  should  con- 
stitute a  secondary  line  of  national 
transportation.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  4,200,000  automobiles  in 
service  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
approximately  1,750,000  are  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  practically  all  of  these  automo- 
biles on  the  farm  are  used  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  for  utility  purposes. 

Because  the  automobile  has  been 
misjudged,  there  has  been  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  to  advo- 
cate that  its  further  manufacture 
during  the  period  of  the  war  should 
be  seriously  curtailed.  This  position 
has  been  advanced  by  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  relation  of  the 
automobile  to  this  country's  needs. 

For  years  automobiles  have  been 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  the 
masses  instead  of  for  the  classes. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  output  has 
been  represented  in  motor  cars  sell- 
ing at  less  than  $900.  The  automo- 
bile, through  volume  manufacture 
and  widespread  use  in  city  and  coun- 
try, has  become  as  big  a  utility  as 
the  telephone  or  electric  light.  This 
is  not  only  a  manufacturing  country 
on  automobiles  in  the  sense  of  vol- 
ume, but  in  gasoline  we  are  the  pro- 
ducing center  for  practically  the  en- 
tire world.  It  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  elimination  of 
waste  alone  would  supply  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  our  Allies  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  fuel  oil.  A 
survey  of  the  crude  oil  situation 
makes  it  clear  that  the  supply  is 
ample  for  the  war,  both  as  regards 
our  Allies  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  there  is' a  generous  surplus 
for  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  mo- 
tor cars. 


DON'T  OVERPRIME  ENGINES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In-priming  a  cold  engine  with  gas- 
oline, be  careful  not  to  overprime  for 
two  reasons:  Too  much  is  likely  to 
wash  off  the  oil  film  from  cylinder 
walls.  Gasoline  or  distillate  will  get 
behind  the  piston  rings  and  fill  up 
the  grooves  with  carbon.  More  pis- 
ton rings  are  broken  from  that  cause 
than  most  people  dream  about.  An- 
other reason  for  not  overpriming  is 
that  too  rich  a  mixture  does  not  ex- 
plode readily  and  you  can  crank 
your  head  off,  as  the  writer  almost 
did  before  he  learned  to  prime  with 
less  gasoline. 


1  Cross  Section  of  Avery 
Kerosene  Gasifier 

A— Fuel  mixture  corning 
l  carburetor  and  entering  gasifier.   B — Fuel 
mixture  thorouRhly  gasified  and  entering  cylin- 
der. C—  Exhaust  coming  from  cylinder  and  beating  intake  wall. 
D— Exhaust  exit.  E— Fuel  heater. 

A  Wonderful  Invention 

Avery  Gasifier— Turns  Kerosene  Into  Gas 

WE  have  discovered  the  way  to  burn  kerosene 
more  successfully  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before  in  a  tractor.  Avery  Tractors  burn  all  of  the 
kerosene  instead  of  wasting  part  of  it  on  account  of  it 
not  being  fully  vaporized.  Avery  Tractors  burn  kero- 
sene so  successfully  that  we  are  able  to  use  the  lubri- 
cating oil  over  and  over  again  instead  of  using  it  only 
once  and  then  wasting  it.  Avery  Tractors  don't  just 
run  on  kerosene — they  burn  all  of  the  kerosene. 


Avery  Tractors  are  equipped 
with  double  carburetors.  The 
motor  is  started  on  gasoline 
and  when  it  warms  up  you  pull 
the  lever  and  switch  over  to 
kerosene  without  having;  to 
make  a  single  adjustment  of 
any  kind. 

But  whileacarburetorwil!  mix 
gasoline  with  air  and  form  a 
g:is,  no  carburetor  has  as  yet 
been  designed  which  will  suc- 
cessfully handle  kerosene.  We 
accordingly  place  on  each  cyl- 
inder head  of  an  Avery  Trac- 
tor our  Duplex  Gasifier,  which 
takes  the  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  air  as  it  comes  from  the 
carburetor  and  so  reduces  the 
particles  of  kerosene  and 
mixes  them  with  the  air  as 
to  form  a  gas  that  burns  more 
successfully  than  kerosene 
has  ever  been  burned  before. 
Avery  Tractors  are  the  only 
tractors  with  double  carbure- 


tor and  duplex  gasifier  fuel 

system. 

The  1917  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  proved 
Avery  Tractors  to  be  real 
kerosene  burners. 

The  rules  of  the  demonstra- 
tion were  that  a  tractor  which 
burned  kerosene  was  allowed 
only  5'£  as  much  gasoline  as 
kerosene  for  starting,  Avery 
Tractors  did  more. 
—They  burned  kerosene  with- 
out calling  for  any  more  gaso- 
line for  starting  during  the  en- 
tire week  than  the  556  allowed 
for  the  first  day's  filling  of 
kerosene. 

— They  burned  kerosene  without  a 
lot  of  black  smoke  coming  .out  of 
the  exhaust. 

—  Without  kerosene  passing  the  pis- 
tons and  cutting  the  lubrication — 
the  oil  in  the  crank-case  did  not 
have  to  be  changed. 
— A  couple  of  sizes  Avery  Tractors 
even  burned  distillate. 


Get  all  the  Facts 


There  is  a  size  Avery  Kerosene  Tractor 
to  fit  every  size  farm— six  sizes,  from 
6-10  to  40-80  H.  P  There  is  also  a  size  Avery  Tractor  Plow  and  a  size  Avery 
Thresher  to  fit  e»«ry  size  tractor.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  1918 
Avery  Catalog  and  get  ail  the  facts.  Address 


Aietys  are  the  Tractors  that 
burn  ALL  the  KEROSENE 


The  official 
cards  used  at 
the  1917 
National 
Tractor  Dem- 
onstration. 


AVERY  COMPANY 

3833  IOWA  STREET  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

F.  H.  POSS  COMPANY,  Distributers 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Plant  and  cultivate  your  C— r 
row  crops  with  an  Avery 

I  Motor  Cultivator. 

-  Thresh  with  an  ; — 

jjf  Avery  "Yellow-  " 

.  Kid"  Separator.  .  
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These  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 
3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 
time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 
cultivation.  45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing 
experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.  Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultiva- 
tor and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  ail  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season 
No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  :sthe  greatest 
combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.  The  plows  open  fur- 
rows, cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful 
weed-killers.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.    24  styles — various  prices. 

Box 1203F 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Philadelph 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
,  work,  and  describes  over  SS  differ* 
eluding  Seeders.  Wheel 
HorseHoes.  Harr 
Orchard,     Beet,    and  Pivot- 
k  Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

s  pottat  /ur  it  today  t 
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carry  stock  In 
Los  Angeles. 
Agencies  in  all 
principal  Pacific 
Coast  cities. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 

wtttti — ~~~ 

n>i>!^ui6u!omcmstrate  the  Busu  Car.  Pay  for  It .out  or 

W.«PaM..34.7  W.  V-£\  t  MitM  tlrol   f^^o™  £ 
^nB^tg^^^U/S^m^mS^^^k     back.  1918  models 
llaF^-Z^Sal                     BaV^OVa^  Write' at  once  for 
XM&yOi^R                     9la5&al        48-paga  cata- 
13  P^O— f  p^HBSSESl  Cntaw  J  loir  and  all  partlc- 
■      -yt&r/  ulira.  Address  J. 

HS-ln  WheelbaseN  '     H.   Boah.  Pres. 

Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Sts.  &  Ltg.        Dept.  ,.,„ 
HVSli  110IOB  COBMBX,  Dub  Tempi*,  Ctlcaju.  miaou , 

*  —I 

"Hero-Oil"  Engines  ■ 

Immediate  Shipment— Alt  Styles— 

2  to  22  HP. -No  Waitinir--Blg  Factory- Bl| 
Output— Prices  most  f  nvorablo.  Writ*  for  my 
terms  and  prlci-n-Cash,   Payments  or  No 
Money  Down.— BD.  H.  WTTTE.  Pres. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1800  Oakland  Aw*..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

28  to  Era  p  Ira  Blds>.       Pitts  bur*.  Pa. 

I  Save 
Yon  $15 
to  $200 
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Difficulties  of  the  Farm  Labor  Problem 


ITlie  following  article  by  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary    Agriculture,    Washington,    is    published   by   request,   that   the  labor  situation 


The  farm  labor  problem  has  pre- 1  initely  in  mind  the  thought  of  light- 


sented,  and  continues  to  present 
many  difficulties.  It  is  sufficiently 
difficult  without  the  added  complica- 
tions which  arise  from  the  unrest 
and  apprehension  created  by  the  ut- 
terances and  writings  of  misinform- 
ed and,  in  some  instances,  of  mis- 
chievous persons.  Not  a  few  state- 
ments are  being  made  which  not 
only  are  not  conducive  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  responsible  for  additional 
unrest  and  misdirection  of  effort. 

There  has  been  before  the  farmers 
the  question  of  retaining  a  sufficient 


ening  the  burden  so  far  as  possible 
by  not  calling  to  the  colors  those 
essential  for  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. With  the  fuller  time  at  its 
disposal,  that  department,  which  has 
recognized  from  the  beginning  the 
necessity  of  not  unduly  disturbing 
any  essential  industry,  has  worked 
out  a  system  of  classification  of  the 
men  subject  to  the  draft  which  con- 
templates the  placing  of  skilled  farm 
labor  engaged  in  necessary  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  class  2,  assistant 
or  associate  managers  of  necessary 


acted  upon.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  even  to 
entertain  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  rest 
of  the  population  do  all  the  fighting 
in  this  struggle  in  the  defense  of  our 
rights  and  for  world  freedom.  The 
farmers  themselves  as  a  whole  would 
resent  the  intimation.  If  farmers 
were  exempted  as  a  class,  obviously 
others  would  feel  the  injustice  of 
such  action.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
responsible  body  of  opinion  would 
sanction  the  proposal.  There  are 
many  things  which  can  be  done  to 


agricultural  enterprises  in  class  3,   furnish  relief.     The  Department  of 


number  of  year-round  skilled  labor-  and  heads  of  necessary  agricultural  Agriculture,  of  course,  will  continue 
ers  and  also  of  meeting  the  urgent  |  enterprises  in  clas3  4.  The  operation  ;  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  aid 

of  this  new  arrangement  should  re-  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  prob- 
move  many  of  the  difficulties  previ-  |  lem.     The  most  promising  lines  of 


needs  at  the  planting  and  harvest 
ing  periods.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  of  communities  where 
there  has  been  great  industrial  ac- 
tivity incident  to  preparations  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities  where  there 
has  been  great  redirection  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  also  where  the  can- 
tonments  and   other   special  enter- 


ously  encountered  and,  in  reasonable 
measure,  meet  the  demands  of  the 
situation. 

FARMERS    WOn.D    RESENT  FARM 
EXEMPTION. 


effort  seem  to  me  to  embrace  the 
following: 

PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS    FOR  RELIEF. 

First:  A  systematic  survey  of  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  possible  needs  of  farmers 
and  to  determine  ways  of  meeting 
them. 

Second:     The  promotion  of  fuller 


Third:     The  further  development 


After  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  the  thought  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
prises  have  been  under  way,  have  j  connection  with  the  Department  of 
been  greatly  embarrassed.    Obviously  Labor,  was  very  definitely  directed 

a  nation  cannot  engage  in  a  struggle  to  the  problem  of  farm  labor.    The  co-operation    in    the    utilization  of 

such  as  the  one  which  this  country  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  labor  among  farmers  ln  the  same 

is  making  in  defense  of  its  rights  I  the  conference  held  in  St.  Louis  in  communlty 
and  for  freedom  in  the  world,  with-  j  April  with  the  agricultural  repre 

out  disturbances  of  many  kinds,  call- 1  sentatives  of  the  various  States,  and  of  machinery   for  assisting  in  the 

ing  for  sacrifices  from  every  class  of  at  another  meeting,  held  in  that  city  transfer  of  labor  from  sections  where 

society                                            |  recently   in   connection   with   farm  the  seasonal  pressure  has  passed  to 

seriousness  of  the  situation      '  laDor    representatives,    plans    were  regions  where  additional  help  is  urg- 

apprecl\ted.                   j  formulated  for  greater  efficiency.  ently  needed. 

That  the  department   and  other'     Some  persons  seem  to  be  promot-  Fourth:     Making  available  labor 

agencies   of   the   Government   fully  |  ing  the  suggestion  that  farmers  as  which  heretofore  has  not  been  fully 

appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  sit-  a  class  should  be  exempted  from  mil-  or  regularly  utilized  in  farming  op- 

uation  is   indicated   by   the   action  itary   service   and    that    no   person  erations,    including    boys    of  high 

taken  to  attempt  to  furnish  relief.  \  from  this  class  should  be  permitted  school  age  who  have  had  experience 

Even  under  the  pressure  of  the  first ;  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  criticism  on  the  farm. 

draft,  the  "War  Department  held  def-  |  has  resulted  because  it  has  not  been!     Fifth:     The  releasing  of  men  for 


be  more  fully  understood  by  our  readers.! 

agricultural  purposes,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  replacing  them  with  women 
and  by  diverting  labor  from  rela- 
tively non-esential  enterprises,  are 
matters  which  demand  serious  con- 
sideration. Conscription  of  labor  for 
industrial  purposes,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily would  present  many  difficul- 
ties. Powerful  influences  are  oper- 
ating, however,  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  labor  and  capital  from 
less  essential  enterprises  and  their 
diversion  into  more  urgent  under- 
takings. These  will  become  increas- 
ingly compelling  as  the  situation 
develops. 

Sixth:  Steps  to  see  that  any  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  not  now  doing 
a  full  and  useful  day's  work  shall 
be  fully  and  regularly  employed. 

Seventh:  The  largest  possible  pro- 
duction and  fullest  use  of  farm  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  department 
has  actively  interested  itself  in  se- 
!  curing  priority  for  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements,  and  also  in  securing 
favorable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  transportation  committees  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  moving  the  mate- 
rials to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
completed  products  from  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  distributors  and  also 
to  the  farmers. 

constructive  suggestions  invited. 
If  there  are  any  other  fruitful 
and  practicable  lines  of  effort  which 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, they  should,  of  course,  be  fol- 
lowed. Many  plans  are  proposed 
which  are  utterly  impracticable,  but 
any  constructive  suggestion  always 
has  received  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  consideration. 


Why  We  Must  Have  a  Sufficiency  of  Farm  Labor 


Mr.  Williams  of  Stockton  discusses 
the  cause  of  the  war  and  the  hideous 
transformation  of  the  German  char- 
acter, and  our  entry  upon  the  bloody 
stage,  all  very  interestingly.  Long 
prefaces,  however,  are  not  necessary. 
We  are  in  the  war.  It  is  a  struggle 
hardly  begun.  It  imposes  upon  us 
a  greater  burden  than  is  borne  by 
any  other  player  in  the  great  trag- 
edy. Our  Government  and  our  Al- 
lies frankly  tell  us  that  we  must 
feed  the  people  and  the  armies  of 
thirteen  nations,  with  whom  we  have 
made  common  cause. 

The  American  farmers  are  charged 
with  this  duty.  Unless  they  dis- 
charge it  our  Allies  will  be  starved 
to  a  surrender.  Since  Russia  has 
become  the  yellow  dog  of  the  world, 
our  responsibility  has  taken  added 
weight.  We  need  more  than  ever 
the  man  power  required  to  increase 
the  production  of  food.  We  will 
save  time  by  facing  the  facts  and 
thinking  straight.  We  will  lose  time 
by  trying  again  the  rule  of  thumb 
policies  that  failed  in  England  and 
France. 

ONLY    ONE    SOURCE    OF    LABOR  AVAIL- 
ABLE. 

We  want  the  man  power,  and 
there  is  only  one  place  where  it  may 
be  had.  We  can  get  the  farm  labor 
from  China  only.  Not  only  do  the 
farmers  of  California  want  it,  but 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  P, 

I  it  is  demanded  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, in  South  Dakota,  where  the 
Governor,  Hon.  Peter  Norbek,  leads 

|  the  movement  to  secure  it,  and  Sen- 
ator Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire  de- 
clares that  the  New  England  States 
must  have  it. 


Irish.] 


WHY    SHOULD    ORGANIZED  LABOR 
OBJECT? 

But  Mr.  Williams  says  that  to  get 
this  labor  will  reverse  "the  vital  pol- 
icies of  the  Pacific  Coast"  and  bring 
retaliation  from  the  labor  people! 
Therefore  we  must  mark  time  trying 
to  fit  the  prejudices  and  the  policies 
of  1879  into  the  war  needs  of  1918! 

Who  are  the  "labor  people?" 
Meaning  thereby  union  labor,  which 
by  its  own  statistics  is  just  one-tenth 
of  our  population.  They  complain 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  is 
caused  by  consumption  rising  above 
production.  We  farmers  will  equal- 
ize the  two  if  we  have  the  needed 
man  power.  Why  should  labor  re- 
taliate when  we  give  it  cheaper  food, 
without  taking  a  penny  from  its 
wages,  a  shirt  from  its  back,  or  a 
bite  from  its  belly? 

Mr.  Williams  says  it  is  "a  repul- 
sive thought — that  of  sending  our 
boys  to  war  and  putting  Orientals 
in  their  place  at  home."  The  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  farm  labor  as  a 
war  measure,  to  be  returned  to  China 
when  the  emergency  is  past,  is  the 


only  policy  which  will  keep  a  place 
at  home  for  our  boys  when  they 
return. 

WHY   OUR  WOMEN   SnOULD  NOT  DO 
FARM  WORK. 

Mr.  Williams  concludes  that  it 
will  be  better  for  women  to  take 
their  place  in  the  fields!  No  law 
of  nature  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  nation  which  industrially  capi- 
talizes its  women  is  doomed  to  de- 
cay. We  know  the  effect  upon  gen- 
erations unborn  that  follows  the  rav- 
ages of  war  upon  the  reproductive 
strength  of  men.  Mr.  Williams 
proposes  to  supplement  that  by  im- 
posing unnatural  burdens  upon  wom- 
en, and  so  consume  the  candle  quick- 
er by  burning  it  at  both  ends. 

WHO  WANTS  CHINESE  HELP? 

Finally  he  says  that  the  farmers 
most  in  favor  of  Chinese  labor  are 


"in  the  Delta  regions,  where  the 
crops  are  the  least  essential  to  the 
present  emergency."  And  this  from 
a  Stockton  man!  Without  the  Delta 
crops  California  would  have  to  im- 
port potatoes,  beans,  onions,  all  food 
staples,  and  nearly  all  the  minor 
vegetables  that  are  of  daily  use.  The 
demand  for  Chinese  farm  labor  is 
not  confined  to  the  Delta,  but  is 
more  insistent  among  the  producers 
in  the  foothills  and  the  uplands. 

We  are  in  for  a  long  war.  France, 
with  short  crops,  stretches  out  her 
lean  hands  for  food.  England  and 
Italy  are  on  rations.  The  Hun  is 
aleady  fattening  upon  the  grain  and 
the  grease  of  Russia,  while  we  stand 
insisting  that  the  code  of  Dennis 
Kearney  is  of  equal  dignity  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Comments  on  the  Meat  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Food  Administration,  through 
its  livestock  committee,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association,  is  getting  under 
the  beef  cattle  situation  in  this  State. 
The  committee  some  time  ago  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  stockmen  to 
find  what  cattle  there  are  in  the 
State  ready  for  market.  As  fast  as 
reports  come  in  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  packers  and  butchers. 

Opportunity  to  bid  on  Government 
contracts  on  a  par  with  Eastern 
packers  has  been  secured  and  con- 
siderable cold  storage  capacity  lo- 
cated that  is  available  for  refriger- 
ated meats. 

The  most  serious  problem  is  the 
saving  of  cattle  now  starving  on  the 
ranges.  The  Food  Administration's 
action  reducing  the  price  of  mill- 
feeds  has  had  some  effect.  A  San  ' 
Francisco  dealer  who,  previous  to 
this,  had  patriotically  (?)  offered 
hay  at  $30  per  ton  to  save  the  starv- 
ing cattle  has  since  been  glad  to  sell 
at  $26. 

In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done, 
many  cattle  will  undoubtedly  be  lost. 
This  loss  will  be  at  least  partly  the 
fault  of  the  cattlemen  themselves  in 
neglecting  to  make  provision  for  feed 
shortage.  The  ranges  are  over- 
stocked and  dry  seasons  have  been 
frequent  enough  within  the  last  dec- 
ade so  that  depending  on  fall  and 
winter  pasture  is  a  gamble  and  not 
good  business. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation has  an  application  for  fifteen 
hundred  head  of  feeders  through  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  of  Montana.  They 
also  have  applications  for  about  500 
head  from  various  individuals  In 
California  who  have  feed.  Anyone 
having  feeders  for  sale  should  com- 
municate with  David  E.  Stollery,  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  at  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

The  association  recently  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to 
the  Congressmen  representing  the 
State  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
public  parks  and  reservations  be 
opened  to  the  grazing  of  cattle  in 
order  to  help  relieve  the  serious  feed 
shortage. 

Recent  investigation  shows,  ac- 
cording to  the  president  of  the  Cali- 

TAMWORTH  S 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling*  of  both  aexea. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  CaL 


fornia  Swine  Breeders,  that  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  California  is  steadily 
decreasing  and  has  alceady  been  re- 
duced 25  per  cent.  Mr.  Cunningham 
believes  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
our  farmers  to  increase  the  pork  pro- 
duction of  the  State  instead  of  re- 
ducing it. 

In  order  that  breeders  may  do  their 
patriotic  duty  without  going  through 
the  bottoms  of  their  pockets,  the 
livestock  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Food  Administration, 
is  seeking  methods  to  relieve  the  feed 
situation  and  to  improve  marketing 
conditions.  We  announced  last  week 
the  action  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  reducing  the  price  of  mill- 
feeds. 

Just  what  effect  this  action  will 
have  is  problematical.  It  is  reported 
that  the  milling  companies  have 
largely  withdrawn  bran  and  other 
millfeeds  from  the  market  since  the 
regulation  of  the  price. 

Barley  and  hay  have  weakened 
somewhat,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of 
the  Food  Administration's  action. 

The  livestock  committee  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  several  inde- 
pendent buyers  to  the  auction  sale  of 
700  head  of  market  hogs  held  at 
Wasco  last  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau. 


PUMPKINS  WORTH  $6  PER  TON 
FOR  PIGS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

Yellow  pumpkins  are  worth  $6  a 
ton  (not  counting  risk,  labor,  etc.) 
when  hogs  sell  at  13c,  as  shown  by 
an  experiment  carried  out  last  No- 
vember by  C.  Brown  of  the  Yuba 
Dairy  Co.  in  Sutter  county.  He 
penned  up  five  pigs  weighing  430 
pounds  and  fed  them  6,800  pounds  of 
pumpkins  in  thirty  days.  They  then 
weighed  590  pounds.  Thus  it  took 
i2y2  pounds  of  pumpkins  to  make  a 
pound  of  pork.  They  make  soft  fat 
and  would  be  more  valuable  if  fed 
with  grain  when  fattening. 

The  pumpkins  cost  practically 
nothing  to  raise.  Ten  acres  yielded 
65  tons,  the  heavy  ground  not  do- 
ing well.  They  were  planted  after 
an  irrigation  in  June,  in  hills  6x10 
feet,  though  Mr.  Brown  learned  that 
10x10  feet  would  be  better.  They 
were  watered  twice  after  planting. 
Eighteen  acres  of  young  orchard  will 
be  interplanted  with  pumpkins  this 
year,  after  the  trees  are  watered  in 
June. 


same  litter,  averaging  243  pounds  at  a  pound  premium  because  they  had 
8^  months  old.    They  brought  %c  |  been  grain  fed  from  the  start. 


R.  H.  Frazer  of  Modesto  sold  five 
grade  hogs  recently,  all   from  the 


TmvrRT.T,  RAMBOTJTLLETS. 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.  Breeder  and  Importer. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 


220  Townsend  St. 


San  Francisco 


LOUDEN 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 

There  are  two  ways  to  increase  the 

profits  on  a  dairy  ranch — one  way  Is 
to  cut  the  operating  cost — the  other 
way  is  to  increase  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  production.  Louden 
Carriers  do  both — 

They  Get  the  Work  Done 
Quicker  and  Cheaper— and 
Insure  More  and  Better 
Dairy  Products 

They  get  the  work  done  cheaper  be- 
cause one  man  with  a  Louden  can  do 
the  work  of  four  men  with  wheelbar- 
rows. Whether  you  do  the  work  yourself,  or  lure  it  done,  labor  costs  money 
Louden  Carriers  insure  more  and  better  products  because  they  insure  clean 
barns.  The  unpleasantness  of  the  task  is  removed,  resulting  in  more  frequent 
cleaning.  Besides,  the  litter  is  dumped  into  a  wagon  or  conveyed  as  far  away 
as  desired.    This  means  a  clean  yard  as  well  as  clean  barns. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  MODERN  BARN  PLANS 

Worth  dollars  to  the  man  who  is  about  to  build  a  new  barn.  Contains 
scores  of  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Packed  with  valuable  information 
Sent  free — together  with  a  copy  of  the  big  illustrated  Catalog  of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment  and  Hay  Tools. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


424  E.  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Bassctt's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
ring's,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  nog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1916;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  CP" 

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM   EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

W. BA8SETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


BOAR  PIGS 

SIRED  BY  STAR  LEADER 

World's  Junior  Champion  Berkshire 

$50  at  3  months 

Ask  about  our  other  boars. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  Anchorage  Farm" 


VOrlanJCal  i  formal* 


FATTEN 

YOUR  HOGS 

To  get  fat  hogs  you've  got  to  feed 
right.  One  of  the  best  hog  foods  avail- 
able today  is 

Cann's 
ORIENTAL  BEANS 

Imported  by  us  direct  from  China, 
where  its  merits  have  been  appreciated 
for  many  years.  These  beans  are  bug- 
proof  and  thrive  almost  anywhere.  Not 
affected  by  frost. 

Invaluable  also  as  a  cover  crop.  Can 
be  planted  for  their  forage  and  later 
turned  under  for  green-manuring. 

Per  lb..  10c;  100  lbs.,  $7.00.  Write 
for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF 
FORAGE  AND  COVER  CROPS.  POTA- 
TOES, ETC. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDSMAN 

196  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cat. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkelsy,  Calif. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory  of  ilUooit,  Chicago 
Eaitern  Agent 
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Milking  Machines  Save  Labor  with  Milk 

[Written  for  Pacific  ltm.il  Press.] 

Two  men  milk  and  care  for  forty  I  A  bacteria  count  of  40,000  once  was 
cows,  cool  and  bottle  the  milk,  clean  traced  to  this  cause.  The  system  of 
and    care   for   all    the   bottles   and   cleaning   and   disinfecting   the  ma- 


utensils,  producing  certified  milk  for 
Sacramento  on  the  dairy  of  Ralph 
Newman  in  that  county. 

MILKING  MACHINES — FEW  BACTERIA. 

According  to  C.  E.  Mohr,  who  with 
his  brother  W.  F.  does  all  the  work, 
the  latest  bacteria  count,  made  by 
city  health  authorities  after  ship- 
ment, early  in  December,  was  400 
per  cubic  centimeter.  The  average 
throughout  the  year  is  about  3200. 
The  maximum  permissible  is  10,000. 
It  went  up  to  7000  in  fly-time  before 
the  udders  were  clipped. 

Two  milking  machines  of  different 


chines  is  given  below. 

HA  CHUTE   EFFECTS   ON   COW  S. 

On  December  4,  1917,  when  37 
cows  were  being  milked,  the  New- 
man dairy  was  producing  exactly  as 
much  milk  as  it  did  two  years  ago 
by  hand-milking  from  75  cows.  A 
great  deal  of  the  increase  was  due 
to  culling  out  grade  cows  and  in- 
troducing a  number  of  registered 
high  producers.  The  cows  are  dried 
up  for  about  two  months  each  year, 
but  the  average  for  the  herd  the 
year  round  (the  supply  must  be 
steady)  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Mohr  at 
makes  are  used;   and  the  one  which  I  1*4  gallons  per  milking.    It  will  be 


gives  thorough  satisfaction  has  been 
in  use  two  years.  Repairs  on  this 
unit  have  been  one  little  spring,  two 


more  for  the  next  three  months,  and 
will  be  maintained  until  August, 
when  the  quantity  drops  for  a  while. 


cotter  keys,  and  not  over  a  dozen  Very  seldom  does  any  gargety  milk 


teat  cups.  New  teat  cups  are  made 
by  cutting  a  section  of  the  inner 
tube  of  a  bicycle  tire  to  the  right 
length,   stretching  one  end   over  a 


come.  It  shows  up  in  the  bacteria 
test,  but  never  lasts  long.  The  two 
"three-titters"  in  the  herd  Were 
made  so  by  other  known  causes.  No 


circle  and  inserting  it  in  the  ma-  bloody  milk  has  been  drawn  by  the 
chine.    One  of  these  has  been  in  use  machines. 


Milking  machines  have  proved  able  on  the  Newman  dairy  to  produce  certified  milk 
without  continual  renewing  of  the  rubber  parts. 


over  three  months.  On  the  other 
machine,  teat  cups  wear  out  every 
three  weeks  on  the  average  and  spe- 
cial ones  must  be  bought  to  replace 
them.  A  break  usually  occurs  at  a 
certain  point  on  these  where  it  lets 
milk  through  to  the  other  side  of 
the  rubber.  As  the  teat  cups  are  re- 
moved for  washing  only  once  a  week 
bacteria  can  multiply  there  and  the 
suction  draws  them  into  the  milk. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBI 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  tree, 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  ^educes  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas* 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

Expert  Livestock  Auctioneers 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  AU  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

16O1-3-0  So.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angela*.  CaL 


One  of  the  Mohr  brothers  is  al- 
ways attending  the  machines  while 
they  are  working.  "When  the  tubes 
quit  pumping,  we  know  that  no  milk 
is  going  through,"  said  W.  F.,  when 
we  noticed  the  absence  of  a  glass 
in  the  tube.  While  the  cows  could 
be  milked  dry  by  machine,  time  is 
saved  by  stripping  them.  Not  over 
live  gallons  of  strippings  are  ever 
obtained  from  the  40  cows.  If  the 
fat  test  drops,  it  is  likely  that  strip- 
ping has  not  been  thoroughly  done. 

CLEANLINESS    SUPPLEMENTS  MACHINES. 

The  barn  has  a  cement  floor, 
whitewashed  walls  and  ceiling,  large 
window  space  on  both  sides,  plenty 
of  water  available,  and  electric 
lights.  At  that,  it  is  not  expensive. 
The  milk  is  carried  to  a  cooling  and 
bottling  house  at  a  distance,  where 
it  is  poured  into  a  covered  tank. 
Thence  it  flows  over  the  cooler  and 
gets  too  cold  to  drink  fast.  The 
cooler  is  covered,  though  no  dust 
can  get  into  the  room  except  when 
doors  are  opened.  Cement  floors  and 
plenty  of  water  do  away  with  dirt. 
A  machine  bottles  the  milk  direct 
from  the  cooler,  so  it  is  not  exposed 
to  outside  air  until  the  consumer 
gets  it.    There  is  plenty  of  light. 

The  sterilizing  and  washing  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  21.) 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


Imp.  Itchen  May  King;,  26174. 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SAINTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 


PRINCE  ALCABTRA  KORNUYKE 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  A  NUMIER  OF  YOUNG  BILLS 

Some  ready  for  service — sired  by  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  and  out  of  dams  with  records 
up  to  30  pounds  in  seven  days  and  over  800  pounds  in  a  year.  We  have  priced  these  ex- 
tremely low  in  order  to  move  them  quickly  and  make  room  for  the  coming  crop  of  young 
calves.  Order  one  of  them  now  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  larger  records  that  their 
dams  are  sure  to  make  at  next  freshening. 

The  first  daughters  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  are  now  finishing  their  yearly  test 
and  will  average  well  over  650  pounds  butter  under  ordinary  herd  condiUons  and 
stand  well  up  in  the  list  for  the  Association  prize*. 

BOX  07 
WIT .1.1  A  MS,  CALIFORNIA 


J.  S.  GIBSON  COMPANY 


The  New  HINNAN  MILKER 


10  Year»'  Success 
30,000  Sold 


is  a  refinement  of  all  the  practical  HINMAN  features, 
perfected  by  ten  years*  experience  covering  the  sale 
and  service  of  30,000  machines. 
Simplicity,  mechanical  betterment  and  volume 
of  output  has  made  the  purchase  price  and  up- 
keep low.  The  New  HINMAN  is  the  mechanical 
Milker  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  if  you 
milk  6  cows  or  more. 

Write  Today  for  this  New  Catalog, 

Read  about  the  exclusive  HINMAN  principles 
and  the  experience  of  prominent  dairymen  in  the 
leading  dairy  sections.  Do  not  put  off  buying; 
let  the  HINMAN  pay  for  itself  this  winter. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
52-62  Elizabeth  Street      Oneida,  New  York  0ffVi»?oU  ihuu^k 
Some  good  territory  open  for  live  agents.  FREE. 


SF=D1/IaPF  to  the  buyer 
|_K  V  ■  \_  ■_    TO  THE  SELLER 

Er*nomy  of  time,  effort,  and  money  In  only  one  of  the  many  service* 
our  organization  Is  delivering  to  both  tellers  and  buyers  of  regis- 
tered livestock  in  public  auctions. 

If  yon  want  to  consign  cattle  for  public  sale,  or  disperse  your  herd 
to  best  advantage,  write  us  about  It. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Mgr.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Milch  Goats  as  a  War  Recourse 

[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Frees  by  H.  A.  Clark.] 


In  these  days  of  great  necessity 
for  conservation  of  food  products, 
especially  of  the  dairy  products,  there 
is  one  subject  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  notice  which  it  deserves, 
viz.,  the  milch  goat  or  "pocket  cow." 
After  five  years'  experience  in  keep- 
ing goats  for  milk  production,  the 
writer  can  cheerfully  recommend 
them  for  supplying  the  household 
very  economically. 

Two  of  these  goats  can  be  fed  on 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year  on  the 
average  fruit  ranch.  The  rest  of 
the  season  an  alfalfa  patch,  supple- 
mented by  sweet  corn,  sorghum,  etc., 
will  keep  them  going  very  nicely. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eight 
goats  can  be  kept  on  the  feed  need- 
ed for  one  average  cow.  A  good  doe 
when  fresh  will  give  from  four  to 
six  quarts  of  delicious  milk  which  is 
very  rich  in  butterfat  and  protein. 
Freedom  from  disease  is  another 
point  in  their  favor. 

Two  popularly  accepted  notions 
about  goats  should  be  corrected. 
The  ancient  tin-can  goat  has  a  basis 
in  the  fact  that  goats  are  very  fond 
of  chewing  paper  and  the  colored 
labels  on  tin  cans  are  just  as  attract- 
ive as  any  other  paper. 


Most  people  think  that  goats'  milk 
is  "strong."  The  fact  is,  that  the 
same  feeds  which  make  a  cow's  milk 
strong  will  make  goat's  milk  strong, 
and  vice  versa.  Goat's  milk  should 
be  noted  for  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
tinctive flavor  rather  than  for  its 
presence. 

The  National  Food  Administration 
would  do  well  to  encourage  the 
breeding  and  keeping  of  milch  goats 
as  a  war  measure.  Every  family  sup- 
plied by  goats  releases  for-  the  gen- 
eral market  dairy  products  to  that 
extent. 


HOW  MUCH  HAY  WILL  A 
EAT? 


COW 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"Assuming  that  a  cow  gets  noth- 
ing but  alfalfa  hay,  how  much  will 
she  eat?,"  was  the  question  put  at  a 
dairymen's  meeting  in  Modesto  re- 
cently. J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of 
Sacramento,  who  put  the  question, 
has  200  cows.  He  said  that  a  cow 
producing  4,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  would  eat  eight  tons.  C.  W. 
Gill  estimated  30  pounds  per  day. 
A  Jersey  breeder  said  six  or  seven 
tons  a  year  is  a  fair  average.  An- 
other dairyman  said  a  cow  would  eat 
her  own  weight  of  hay  every  month. 


MILKING  MACHINES  SAVE  LABOR 
WITH  MILK. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 
ment  are  in  an  adjoining  well-aired 
screened  room.  While  handling  milk 
and  utensils,  the  boys  wear  clean 
white  suits.  The  cows'  udders  are 
clipped  close  around  the  teats.  They 
are  washed  outside  and  wiped  off 
with  a  cloth  dampened  in  disinfec- 
tant. 

CLEANING  AND  DISINFECTING  UTENSILS. 

Disinfectant  is  made  at  home  for 
about  15  cents  per  gallon.  A  pound 
of  Wyandotte  washing  powder  or  sal 
soda  is  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  water 
with  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime. 
This  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  settle, 


after  which  the  liquid  is  siphoned 
off.  For  use,  this  is  to  be  diluted 
about  a  tablespoonful  per  gallon. 

In  cleaning  the  milking  machine, 
it  is  first  rinsed  all  through  with 
cold  water.  Then  it  is  rinsed  like- 
wise with  the  diluted  disinfectant. 
Then  the  machine  is  taken  apart  and 
scrubbed  with  appropriate  brushes  in 
water  containing  washing  powder 
and  hot  as  the  hands  can  stand. 
Special  brushes  on  long  wires  are 
used  on  the  rubber  tubes.  The  claws 
to  which  the  tubes  attach  on  the 
machine  bucket  are  cleaned  daily 
with  special  care.  After  scrubbing 
and  rinsing  in  cold  water,  the  ma- 
chines are  put  together  and  steam  is 
run   through    them,    including  the 
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Jerseys  for  Net  Profits 

You're  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev- 
ery ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 
Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

=     The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  = 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal. 

VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
grandames  in  Register  of  Merit. 


S  GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 

E  Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
E  of  Merit  backing. 


=       T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 
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PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES  E 

With  or  without  registration  E 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows  E 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe-  E 
males.  Prices  right.  Tuberculin  = 
tested. 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal.  E 


ACME  HEED  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.  M.  McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal.  = 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS  E 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  E 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  Informs-  j= 
tion.    E 

W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal.  E 


rubber  tubes,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  buckets  are  then  put  into  a  ste- 
rilizing oven  at  212  degrees  F.  for 
20  minutes  and  the  other  parts  are 


left  in  disinfectant  until  next  milk- 
ing. The  steam  and  disinfectant 
have  not  caused  trouble  with  the 
tubes  yet,  after  two  years. 


An  Important  Message 
To   Every  Cow  Owner 


There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  butterfat  and  every 
particle  of  effort  and  time  was  so  important  as  now. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  use  of  a  late  im- 
proved De  Laval  Cream  Separator  meant  so  much  to 
every  cow  owner. 

This  is  true  whether  you  are  using  no  separator,  some 
inferior  separator,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval  machine. 

Fortunately  it  happens  to  be  not  only  a  matter  of 
patriotic  duty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  dollars-and- 
cents  advantage  as  well. 

A  New  Type  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  skims  cleaner 
and  produces  a  better  quality  of  cream  than  any  other 
separator  or  skimming  method. 

Likewise,  by  reason  of  its  easier  turning,  easier  clean- 
ing, greater  capacity,  simplicity  and  durability,  it  saves 
time  and  labor  over  any  other  machine  or  method. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is 
better  than  any  other  way  of  utilizing  milk  because  it 
keeps  the  valuable  skim-milk  on  the  farm. 

• 

Nor  should  the  installation  of  an  improved  De  Laval 
machine  be  delayed  a  single  day.  It  begins  saving  the 
first  day  it  is  put  in,  and  will  likely  have  paid  for  itself 
by  spring. 

We  guarantee  all  this  to  be  true — but  the  better  way 
is  to  demonstrate  it  in  your  own  dairy  to  your  own 
satisfaction. 

That  every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  do — without  any  obligation  on  your  part  unless  sat- 
isfied that  every  claim  made  is  fulfilled. 

There  are  local  De  Laval  agents  almost  everywhere. 
If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  one  simply  address  either 
of  the  main  De  Laval  offices  as  below. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MILK 


WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  dairy  products-, 
the  "poor  milker"  is  more  than  ever  a  liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro- 
ducing well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because 
of  some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly 
remedied  by  intelligent  treatment. 
Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali- 
ties have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi- 
cine for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,   Scouring,    Lost   Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

tfT^  Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial :  it  will  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  Kow-Kure; 
55c  and  $1.10  packages.  Send  for  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  orer  the  State  are  Invited  to  aend  on  postal  carda,  ootaa 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

J.  If.  Dunlap  of  Sacramento  leaves 
this  week  lor  the  Central  West  to 
buy  a  car  of  bulls  for  the  Newhall 
ranches  and  for  the  Hammon  herd. 

Under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Food  Commissioner,  producers  sup- 
plying San  Francisco  distributers 
have  advanced  the  price  of  milk  3c 
a  gallon. 

.The  University  of  California  has 
just  imported  from  Iowa  two  fine 
Aberdeen  Angus  cows.  One  of  these 
while  on  the  way  out  dropped  a  calf 
sired  by  the  grand  champion  at  last 
year's  International. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  stated  that 
Diamond's  Choice,  owned  by  T.  T. 
Miller,  was  first  at  Sacramento.  This 
was  an  error.  Roselawn  Choice, 
owned  by  the  Jack  London  Estate, 
was  first  and  senior  champion  at  the 
State  Fair. 

F.  H.  Harvey  of  Gait  points  out 
that  where  he  formerly  paid  each 
milker  $35  a  month  plus  board  cost- 
ing about  $10  he  now  pays  $50  plus 
board  costing  about  $30.  Two  men 
formerly  did  the  work  that  requires 
three  now.    Butter  is  going  up. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland 
inform  us  that  their  cow,  Miss  Val- 
ley Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  the  dam  of 
the  $6,500  bull,  is  now  in  test,  and 
while  her  figures  for  seven  days  are 
not  quite  complete,  she  has  broken 
the  world's  record  in  the  eight 
months  after  calving  division  of  the 
junior  three-year-old  class.  She  still 
holds  the  same  record  in  the  senior 
two-year-old  class. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  reports  the  sale  of 
a  Jersey  bull,  son  of  Gertie's  Lad,  to 
C.  J.  Dillon  of  Hanford;  two  sons 
of  Gertie's  Son's  Victor,  one  to  Chas. 
C.  Swaszacker  of  Tipton,  the  other 
to  George  Hoffman  of  Tulare.  He 
has  a  cow,  Irene's  Cadora,  which  was 
put  on  test  November  28,  1917,  which 
has  milked  over  56  pounds  in  one 
day,  test  4.62.  She  already  has  one 
Iiegister  of  Merit  record  made  as  a 
two-year-old  of  492  pounds  in  ten 
months. 

Another  Ayrshire  herd  of  pure- 
breds  has  been  started  in  San  Mateo 
county.  The  new  herd  will  be  known 
as  the  "La  Honda  Ayrshire  Herd" 
and  is  made  up  of  the  following  ani- 
mals: The  bull,  Bright  of  La  Honda, 
is  sired  by  Glenhurst  Torrs  Mayor. 
Three  of  his  grandparents  were  im- 
ported and  two  of  these  are  from 
the  famous  Lessaessock  line.  Flor- 
ence of  Willow  Oak  is  a  Fizzaway  on 
the  sire's  side  and  a  Findleston  on 
the  dam's  side.  She  took  first  prize 
as  junior  yearling  at  the  California 
State  Fair,  held  at  Sacramento  in 
1916.  Pinnie  Torr  is  another  one  of 
the  promising  heifers,  she  being  re- 
lated to  Howies  Ringleader  on  her 
dam's  side.  This  was  one  of  Howies 
best  bulls.  Ada  Rone  of  Willow  Oak, 
another  one  of  the  string,  was  sec- 
ond senior  calf  at  the  1916  fair. 
Jessie  Mary  of  Kelso  is  another  Less- 
nessock,  her  dam  having  a  record  of 
10,364  pounds  of  milk,  410  pounds 
of  butterfat,  test  3.96  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  480  pounds  of  butter. 
George  W.  Fry,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  herd,  will  be  glad  to  show  them 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  breed. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  Tagus  ranch  of  Tulare  is  now 
breeding  30  registered  Duroc  brood 
sows  to  California  Defender,  the  P. 
P.  I.  E.  grand  champion. 

An  embargo  on  the  sending  of 
ham  to  Great  Britain  except  under 
certain  conditions  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Postmaster  Charles  W. 
Fay. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
86  rears  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Ton  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gaUons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft..  910.  For  hot  ell 
mates  get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence: Farmers  A  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2967. 
A.  r.  WILSON, 


Donald  Graham  of  Lancaster  re- 
ports selling  grade  hogs  for  pork 
and  buying  more  purebred  Durocs. 
He  expects  to  show  a  nice  string  at 
Sacramento  next  fall. 

Carruthers  Farms  recently  received 
from  Iowa  15  head  of  Berkshire  sows 
which  have  been  added  to  the  herd. 
These  sows  are  of  rare  breeding, 
along  the  line  of  Rival's  Champions 
Best,  and  are  fine  individuals. 

New  evidence  that  it  pays  to  feed 
pigs  plenty  of  grain  when  an  early 
market  weight  is  desired  has  been 
obtained  by  a  series  of  pig-feeding 
experiments  recently  completed  by 
the  division  of  animal  husbandry  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

J.  M.  DeVilbissof  Patterson  writes: 
"Good  reports  are  coming  in  from 
the  purebred  Durocs  we  sold  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  we  feel  en- 
couraged to  keep  the  herd  up.  The 
State  champion  is  still  growing  and 
will  be  a  monster  by  the  next  State 
Fair." 

The  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Duroc  Jersey  Association,  will 
make  a  trip  to  the  Duroc  herds  of 
the  Middle  West  during  the  last 
part  of  January  and  the  month  of 
February  and  will  select  breeding 
stock  for  th  members  and  other  Cal- 
ifornia breeders. 

A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son  of  Roscoe, 
111.,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Fontana  Farms  Co.  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia the  boar  Violet's  Champion, 
he  by  Ames  Rival's  Best,  the  famous 
boar  owned  by  Dean  Curtis  of  Ames, 
Iowa.  The  boar  was  sent  to  Iowa 
to  head  the  Lovejoy  herd. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  hogs,  av- 
eraging 138  pounds,  were  recently 
sold  for  shipment  to  a  Nebraska 
feeder  by  C.  Brown  and  C.  F.  Aaron, 
whose  ranch  is  in  Sutter  county. 
Their  corn  was  all  used  up  and  with 
barley  at  2}£c  it  was  figured  that 
feeding  it  would  make  a  loss. 

George  Smith  &  Son  of  the  Cor- 
coran section  recently  consigned  a 
lot  of  137  hogs,  weighing  on  an  av- 
erage of  250  pounds  to  the  hog,  for 
$5,362.52  f.  o.  b.  Corcoran.  The 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  pro- 
nounced the  lot  the  finest  they  had 
ever  purchased  for  the  block  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

H.  C.  Carr,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Porterville, 
chairman  of  the  educational  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, has  dispatched  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  association  members,  urg- 
ing them  to  use  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  number  of  brood  pigs  in 
California. 

McCarthy  &  Goodwin,  proprietors 
of  Riverina  Farms  at  Modesto,  re- 
cently purchased  eight  registered 
Poland-China  sows  from  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  herd  and  two  from  J.  A. 
Clark  at  Lodi.  They  now  have  a 
herd  of  20  registered  Poland-China 
sows  in  addition  to  their  Yorkshires. 
They  report  the  sale  of  four  York- 
shire sows  to  F.  P.  Roberts  of  Ma- 
dera. 

The  observance  of  meatless  Tues- 
day in  Southern  California  has  had 
a  decided  effect  on  the  pork  market 
already,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  H.  A.  Terwilliger,  a  local 
hog  buyer.  "The  Los  Angeles  mar- 
ket is  all  upset,"  says  Terwilliger. 
"I  could  have  shipped  four  cars  of 
hogs  yesterday,  but  I  could  only 
place  two."  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
dition the  price  offered  has  dropped. 

F.  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  has  recently 
been  breeding  his  fancy  medium-type 
Poland-China  sows  to  a  big-type 
boar,  a  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
which  was  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Swine  Show.  Mr.  Ross 
says  the  departure  from  quick-fat- 
tening medium  type  is  necessary  be- 
cause everybody  demands  the  big 
type.  So  he  is  breeding  for  size  and 
quality  combined. 

In  the  last  six  months  the  mem- 
bership in  the  Southern  California 
Duroc-Jersey  Association  has  more 


than  doubled.  Through  the  secre- 
tary practically  every  good  Duroc 
which  has  been  offered  for  sale  by 
any  of  the  members  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  These  hogs  have  gone  all 
the  way  from  the  Imperial  Valley  to 
Sacramento.  No  stock  is  sold  that 
has  not  been  passed  on  by  a  commit- 
tee and  approved.  The  secretary  will 
go  to  the  Eastern  herds  next  month 
to  select  Duroc-Jersey  breeding  stock 
for  California  breeders. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Cattle  and  Wool  Associations 
of  the  United  States  will  hold  con- 
ventions at  Salt  Lake  in  January. 

Latham  &  Nunn  of  Calipatria  have 
just  brought  in  4,000  New  Mexican 
steers  that  they  will  fatten  for  the 
market. 

Three  hundred  head  of  cattle  were 
recently  sold  to  a  Red  Bluff  pur- 
chaser for  $51.50  a  head.  The  ani- 
mals are  in  good  beef  condition. 


DARON   DUKE  20 1ST,  GRAND  CHAMPION   AT   OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL, 


u 


Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 


Wherever  They  Show" 


Wlty  at  the  California  State  Pair,  1917—26  awards, 
"  Hi  including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 

WIU  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  1917— 10  Firsts 

"  II*  and  6  Chamoionshina 


and  6  Championships 
at  the  So 

Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  andl4  other  awards 


^'|J^  at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. — Grand 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Riverby  Princess,  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  gilts  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 


Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


UNCLE  SAM 
KNOWS  HOW 

:.\  a  good  Horse  Collar  should 

•VA  be  made.    We  are  making 

iA  the 

l|  ARMY  COLLAR 

for  the  Government  —  hair 
faced,  hand-sewed  and  in  all 
ways  a  superior  article.  We 
offer  it  to  the  public  as  the 
best  gall-preventing  collar 
possible  to  make.  $7.50  each, 
including  21-inch.  Add  10 
per  cent  per  inch  for  larger 
sizes. 

(The  Trade  Supplied) 


W.  Davis  &  Sons 

333  Market  St.     San  Francisco 


IININISJFAI1U  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Our  herd  of  registered  Shorthorns  has 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  strains  of  the  breed  and 
Is  being  developed  along  the  same  lines  In 
our  hands.    The  herd  Is  headed  by 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  1013  International 
and  grand  champion  at  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Sired  by  htm  and  oat  of  large  cows  of 
good  milk  prodnctlon,  we  offer  for  sals  a 
few  choice  young  bolls. 

Oar  entire  herd  Is  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kelloee,  Snisun,  CaL 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL  408 1M  66 '  ^ 

Grand  Champion  Sacramento,  1916)  Modesto,  1917         Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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The  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  beef  in  California  since  the  inaug- 
uration of  meatless  day  is  estimated 
by  various  wholesale  butchers  at 
from  15  to  35  per  cent. 

James  Rolph,  Jr.,  recently  bought 
of  D.  O.  Lively  Stock  Farm  a  regis- 
tered Hereford  bull.  Mayor  Rolph  is 
developing  a  fine  Hereford  herd  on 
his  ranch  at  La  Honda. 

On  account  of  lack  of  rain  and 
feed,  Ralph  Merritt  says  that  there 
are  a  number  of  cattle  that  should 
be  killed  at  once  to  prevent  their 
perishing.  Three  thousand  carcasses 
can  be  cared  for  at  once  in  the  va- 
rious cold  storage  plants  of  the  State. 
Merritt  says  that  there  is  not  a 
surplus  of  beef  in  the  State. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Association, 
held  at  Dixon,  arrangements  were 
made  to  hold  a  public  sale  of  Here- 
fords  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,, 
about  the  middle  of  April.  A  pluck- 
ing committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
lect the  cattle  for  the  sale.  The  con- 
signments will  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  75  head,  40  females  and  35  bulls. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

The  University  of  California  se- 
cured at  the  International  an  im- 
ported Minton  bred  Shropshire  ram 
to  head  the  flock  at  the  Farm. 

A  cargo  of  Australian  wool,  valued 
at  $7,000,000,  has  reached  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  lot  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  British  Government 
since  last  spring. 

A  band  of  2,500  head  of  lambs,  re- 
cently purchased  by  J.  H.  Ball  of 
Woodland  from  Brownell  Bros,  of 
Orland,  will  be  shipped  to  Kern 
county  for  winter  feed  and  later  to 
a  stockman  of  Nevada. 

Joseph  P.  Cotton,  director  of  the 
meat  division  of  the  National  Food 
Administration,  will  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to 
sheepmen  at  the  livestock  convention 
to  be  held  in  January  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  commissioner  of  livestock  for 
the  Japanese  Government  is  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the  wool 
and  sheep  industry  of  Japan.  Japan 
has  only  2,700  head  at  present,  and 
the  government  is  desirous  of  stock- 
ing at  least  10,000,000  head. 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Davis  State  Farm,  January  3-5, 
inclusive.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
wool  is  necessary,  a  large  attendance 
of  the  sheepmen  of  the  State  is  an- 
ticipated, 

lUe  question  of  increasing  the 
wool  and  mutton  supply,  the  con- 
servation of  meat,  the  laws  affect- 
ing sheep  in  public  domains,  the 
prices  the  sheepmen  should  demand 
for  their  products,  and  the  profcfssa 
as  tq  thfi  ways'  and  means  which, 
should  be  adopted  to  exterminate 
predatory  animals,  will  be  discussed 
at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'.  AseCeiation  at  Salt 
Lake,  January  i.7,  18  and  19. 

Sheepmen  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley listed  their  herds  with  the  graz- 
ing examiner  of  the  Forest  Service 
fof  permission  to  use  Government 
land  for  grazing  purposes.  Over  70,- 
000  head  of  sheep  were  registered. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Stockton 
Sheep  Raisers'  Association  was  plan- 
ning on  sending  a  representative  to 
Washington  to  secure  permission  to 
open  the  National  Reserves. 


Horses. 

The  Horst  Hop  Co.  has  sold  over 
50  work  geldings  and  mares  four 
to  twelve  years  old  in  the  past  two 
months  at  an  average  of  about  $90,, 
according  to  Manager  T.  L.  Conrad 
of  their  Wheatland  ranch. 

The  University  of  California  has 
shown  its  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
draft  horse  business  by  bringing  out 
from  the  East  one  of  the  best  bred 
young  Percheron  stallions  it  was  pos- 
sible to  Obtain,  a  young  two-year-old 
who  was  fourth  in  a  class  of  3©  at 
the  International. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  1.  W.  McGraw  ranch,  near 
Calexico.  reports  the  raising  this  year 


of  46.6  tons  per  acre  of  Texas  seeded 
ribbon  cane,  a  sorghum  for  silos. 

Stock  owners  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  who  ran  short  of  feed  last 
winter  and  had  to  pay  high  prices 
in  the  spring  have  reserved  great 
quantities  of  hay  this  winter  in  or 
der  to  play  safe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Sixth  District  Fair  Association, 
held  last  week,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 
is  to  be  held  this  year,  it  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to  go  ahead  with  the 
show.  Clinton  E.  Miller,  who  was 
president  of  the  Fair  Association  last 
year  (but  not  this)  was  persuaded 
to  act  as  president  of  the  Livestock 
Show  Association  the  coming  year, 
he  being  one  of  its  prime  movers  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position.  C. 
R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Livestock 
Show,  was  instructed  to  go  ahead 
with  his  classifications  and  submit 
them  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  their  ratification  to  be 
held  January  4. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HIGH  DOLLARS  ASSURED  for  the  hog- 
raiser.  The  scarcity  is  bound  to  make  pork 
high  for  years  to  come.  Improve  your  herd 
with  a  good  Poland-China  boar.  20  of  the 
finest  you  ever  saw,  from  six  months  to  18 
months  of  age.  Price  from  $40  to  $100. 
Sows  sell  in  the  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Sale.  February  20th.  Bernstein's 
Ranch.  Hanford,  Cal. 


WILL  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  for  my  faU 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion,  Superba,  out  of  my  best  sows. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young 
boars  ready  for  service.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Prices  attractive  for  quick  sales.  J. 
H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  profit- 
able. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  St  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State, 
$20  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.   


REG.  POLAND  CHINA  BRED  GILTS — Safe 
for  March  farrow.  Big  boned,  easy  feeders. 
Fred  Gatewood.  Rotate  J.  Fresno.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  tJte  2!id£lS  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county,  Cal.   

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brownins, 
Woodland,  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal   

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

Bsrkshlreg. 

GRAPEWTLD  FARMS  BERRSHIRES  awarded 
Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon  at  P.  P.  I.  B.;  herd 
headed  by  Royal  Superbus  half  brother  to 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  and  by  Majestic  King  6th 
Grand  Champion  at  the  State  Fair,  1917.  We 
are  offering  a  number  of  choice  boars  °f  ex- 
ceptional breeding  and  are  also  booking  orders 
for  fall  pigs.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  San 
Joaquin  county.  Cal.  ,  

BERKSHIRES  —  I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow.  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Well  grown:  out  Feb- 
ruary and  March;  pigs  of  either  sex  in  any 
quantity;  we  ship  only  the  tops  and  butcher 
the  culls.    F.  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG    TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Cal. 

MOST  MONEY  IN  DUROC-JERSEYS — Bred 
sows  and  weanlings,  either  sex,  at  all  times. 
Delta  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Co..  Colton.  Cal. 

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up,  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


Jerseys. 


HEAVY -BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED  —  the 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  ana 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion:  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm. 
Morgan  Kill.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fine,  growthy,  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Champion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reason- 
able.   Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal 


ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$l,50f>  boar,  ready  for  service.  Kounias  Reg- 
istered Stock  Farm,  Modesto 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  sizs 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Glsh. 
Laws.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHER9  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  Immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal.  

FOR  WELL*RED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Qlenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Roblea,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WllliU. 
California.  .  

Duroc-Jersrys. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Price.  $10  to  525  each. 
Thev  are  all  in  good  condition.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  W.  C.  Chisholm.  Ronta  «, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  WEANLINGS  from  cham- 
pion stock:  price  $35.  River  Bend  Farm,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Young  boars 
and  gilts.    Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Both  sexes.  Big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall, 
Hard  wick. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS  — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Qridley.  Cal. 

THE  DE  VILBISS  HERD  of  large  type 
Durocs.    J.  M.  DeVilbiss.  PatterBon,  Calif. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Essex. 


LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.  A  few  fine  youngsters  left.  D.  W.  Mill- 
sap.  Yolo.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites. 
Am  entirely  sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Have  a  very  few  open  gilts  of  March  and 
April  farrows,  also  6  boars,  same  age:  have 
9  young  tested  sows  to  offer  for  late  Decem- 
ber shipment;  these  have  each  farrowed  once 
and  will  be  bred  to  farrow  again  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes, 
are  now  being  weaned:  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  during  December.  Good  breeding 
stock  is  getting  very  scarce  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  price.  If  you  want  some  of 
this  easy  feeding,  mellow  type,  get  busy 
with  your  orders.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills. 
California. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — We  are  making  special  prices  on 
some  young  boars  and  gilts  for  immediate 
delivery:  snipped  on  approval:  satisfaction 
guaranteed:  cholera  immune;  registered  and 
crated  free;  write  for  booklet  and  prices. 
Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair  Oaks.  Cal. 


Hampsblres. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National,  Berkeley. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  0* 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested;  priced 
right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford. 
Cal.  

VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offeri 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE   FARM  JERSEYS — Bulls  from 

officially  tested  dams  for  sale.    E.  E.  Greon- 

ough,  Merced,  Cal.  

"BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CAT- 
tle — Duroc  Swine.  Young  stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Hackett,  Ceres.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cowa.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal.   


Guernseys. 


PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen.  Loleta,  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  Bale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  ______ 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National,  Berkeley.  


Ayrshlres. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS — 
Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada.  

AYRSHIRES— Registered:  all  ages.  bTJ^- 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  St  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.  O.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  216 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld.  Cal. 


Tamworths. 


BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane.  Amsterdam.  Cal.   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteintf. 


GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  mv  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.-  R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Grandsons  of 
King  Serfs  and  of  world's  record  cow  Cream- 
elle  Vale.  Will  build  nn  the  production  and 
value  of  vour  herd.  Write  or  call  and  Bee 
them.    F.  H.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  "hOLSTEtStS—— Out  of  A.  R. 
O.  dams:  grandsons  of  King  Korndvke  Hen- 
gerveld  Ormsby.  who  has  20  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  over  29  pounds.  KoUnlas 
Registered  Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

REGISTERED  HOT^TETNS— Sires  *£V- 
ice.  Prince  Butter  Boy.  Kins  Mead  of  River- 
side    and  Tovon  Valdeesa  Hengerveld.     J.  H. 

H ari an  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

— TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldene  Valdessa  for  sale.  T°v£n  F?™ 
Association.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
San  Jose.  _  — 

THE  MrC^I^UD  RWf.R  f  UMTtFR  ™»  ™£ 
Cloud.  Cal.— High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and_ne<Hgree« 

TULARE  HOLSTETi^ARM—Young  bulls 
for  sale  sired  bv  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  a!"  B    O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare 


VERAMONT      STOCK      FARM  —  Purebred 

Herefords.  Location.  Plumas  county.  Ideal 
for  stamina  and  vigor.  Bulls  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress H.  M.  Barngrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavv-boned.  thiek-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Harrison.  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

ReThSTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED  — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.    Pnioines  Ranch  Co.. 

320. Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  . 

~  SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  <3}olce 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short; 
horns.    Prices  on  applanation.    Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gabfe. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  . 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.'  Newman.  Cal.  

—  GEORGE  WATTFRSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop^jCal.  

SHORTHORNS — Carruthers  Farms.  Mayfleld, 
Cal.  —  

SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
Cal.  ■ 


rreederITW^reIw 
csttle    and    Berkshire   pigs.     Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W. 

k  Sons.  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


net.   .  — —  t: 

YOUNG  REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  BUTT  S 

ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  *  Son.  Cor- 
coran.  Cal.  .  

CREAMf^  TTERD  — K^^«tered  FoW™»' 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto 
Calif.   — — — — r— 

REGISTERED  HOT.STETN  BTOS.  *50  to 
*150      Glorletta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  n»l 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


'  -u  \  MECRAW  ESTATE.  Pefalnma.  Cel. — 
Breeders  ^  Importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillet.9  »nd  American  Merinos^  botb  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  jf^LjveJ^JR^ 


rvOR^ETS  an<1  ROAINEVS  —  Tiorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale     John  E  Marble.  South  Pas* 

dena.   —  =  . 

TAIirKKmOS..  WOODLAND.  CAL— Breed- 
ers and  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

BISHOP  BROS  .  SAV  RAMON.  CAL. — Breed 
PrB   and   Importers  Shrnnshlrea 


f>TTAS    KIMBLE  ■Breeder   and  Importer  of 

Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR- SATE — Percheron   hor«>-   «nfl  m,re.. 
„™>  i   to  1f)  vears-    weight.    I9""  »" _  ' " 
pX*4  $900  to  $300  per  span     S   L  Skaggs. 
Madera.  Cal.  __   „  — — 

REC.TSTFRFP   PERfHEROVS  — 
first   prize.   Reserve   Cham^on    P    P  I 
1015.    John  Matlev,  Reno.  Nevada 

-  MISCET.LANFOUS.   


GOTSHAT.T,  *  MA  ORUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holsteln-Frieslans  Ripon^Cal.  

RRF.Fr.FRS    OF    RFGTSTFRFP  HOLSTEIN 

rattle  McAllster  »  Sons.  Chfno.  Cal  

— CHOICE  HOLSTWTN  hn"«  for  «ale.  No  fe- 
males.    Mtllbrne  Dairv.  MHlrn^CaL   

POT  STEIN  BUTTS  ™d  Wl  calves  from 
A    B.  n  cows     C   A   MW*r  RfoQ"  

RFGTSTFRFP  poivtviv  V  \TTLE — E  E 
IWmn    Route  B    Modesto  Cal  

RFGT«TFREn  POT  STF.TNS— P»sf  blood  Hnef 
of  Ik,  kro^d      R.    T.    Holme.    Modulo  Cnl 

RRFFr.FR   OF  HOT  «TF.TW-FRTESIAN  CAT 

Mp  Tit    Ben  Stetson.  Nnpa.  Cnl  - 

— ft"  r.ORAPO m-RD  OF  HOLSTEINS.  Aler 
Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 


BUTTE   CTTV  RANCP; _«Whorn- 
„nirpa    oholora  Immune  ^^^''t'JX  P« 

CROT.FV*   RO  AVCFP  -^^Tf"^^ 

Co  .  toe  .  Eighth  and  Towpsend  Sts  .  San  Fran- 

Hsco  — — — r 

SPECIAL— Four  fine  voim-  hoys,  jbout 
BrBUSI'  Poland"  Price, 

flvo   months        I""    ™»    '    '     __|__     Route  A 

*3R  each  O.  L.  Linn.  Linnview.  Route  A. 
Modesto.  Cal.  — =  r— 

n?  eji  QjalcMy\    h!  W.  Cotnatoek,  winters. 

CaT   ,  .  — . 

"  FOR      « AT  F— "-v<.<--. .1''  rerf°»»red 

BnTl  "alsed  at^nlversltv  Farm.  T)*T«. 

fVne  Individual     R  C   Howe   Morgan  H111  Cal 

TWO  RFmSTWRFT.  BHORTHORV  RUTTQ. 
sixteen  months  old  «17S  e,-ob  Good  enough 
ror  vou     Chas   L   Weaver   Tulare.  Cal.  __ 

rut.  orotf  FARM  MAVTFCA.  CAT.. — 
Breeders    Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 
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Making  the  Land  do  Double  Duty  with  Stock 
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with  the  alfalfa  it  would  give  us  a 
heavier  first  cutting,  keep  down  the 
foxtail  which  sometimes  almost  ruins 
this  cutting,  and  also  give  the  cows 
a  variety  of  feed.  It  happened  that 
while  the  barley  was  growing  the 
cows  broke  through  a  fence  and 
got  into  it  one  night,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  increase  of  30  gallons  of 
milk  in  a  day.  So  my  foreman  rea- 
soned, why  not  give  the  cows  feed 
of  this  kind  all  winter  long? 

BAULKY  AND  ALFALFA  FOB  WINTER 
FEED. 

The  result  was  that  we  fenced  off 
the  108  acres  into  six  fields  of  18 
acres  each,  and  as  soon  as  we  took 
the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  from  each 
in  the  fall  we  irrigated  it,  cultivated 
it  and  sowed  50  pounds  of  barley  to 
the  acre.  When  the  barley  was 
about  10  inches  high  in  the  first  field 
we  turned  the  cows  in.  Of  course, 
the  alfalfa  grew  a  little,  so  they  had 
a  nice  mixture.  By  the  time  they 
had  cropped  down  the  barley  and 
alfalfa  in  this  first  field  that  in  the 
second  was  ready,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  covered  all  six  fields  the 
barley  in  the  first  had  stooled,  and 
was  up  high  enough  for  them  to  be- 
gin on  it  again.  So  over  the  fields 
they  went  a  second  time,  and  It 
took  just  the  five  winter  months  for 
them  to  go  over  all  six  fields  twice. 
How  they  did  relish  the  green  pas- 
turage! And  how  their  flow  of  milk 
did  increase!  We  did  not  feed  them 
any  grain  during  these  months;  they 
just  had  the  green  pasturage,  to- 
gether with  dry  alfalfa  in  the  feed 
racks,  yet  they  gave  us  30  gallons 
extra  per  day,  and  consumed  only 
about  one-half  as  much  hay  as  they 
ate  when  they  were  on  hay  and 
grain. 

BOW  IT  WORKED  OUT  IN  DOLLARS  AMI 
<  KNTS. 

It  cost  us  $147  for  posts  and 
barbed  wire  to  fence  off  the  fields, 
but  I  shall  not  include  this  amount 
because  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
permanent  improvement.  We  used 
50  pounds  of  barley  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  $25  per  ton,  so  the  seed  cost 
us  $67.50.  The  seeding,  disking, 
cultivating  and  irrigating  were  done 
when  the  men  were  not  busy  with 
other  things,  so  there  was  no  extra 
labor  expenses.  The  cows  increased 
their  flow  30  gallons  per  day.  Their 
milk  test  was  4  per  cent;  we  have 
our  separator  set  at  35  per  cent;  and 
at  that  time  we  received  an  average  of 
32c  per  pound  for  butterfat.  So  the 
extra  milk  increased  our  cream  check 
$249  during  the  five  months,  and  as 
we  considered  the  skim  milk  worth 
30c  per  100  pounds  at  that  time  to 
feed  to  our  registered  hogs,  we  had 
extra  skim  milk  to  the  value  of 
$108.  This  resulted  in  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  to  the  hogs,  but  I  shall 
not  include  that,  as  we  are  consid- 
ering only  the  cows. 

Without  the  barley  pasturage  the 
cows  would  have  consumed  4  37  tons 
of  hay  during  the  five  winter  months, 
but  with  it  they  ate  only  227  tons, 
so  we  saved  210  tons,  worth  at  that 
time  $10  per  ton — a  saving  of 
$2,100.  Then,  you  remember,  we 
cut  out  all  grain,  and  as  we  were 
graining  90  head  at  10c  per  day. 
this  caused  a  saving  of  $1,350  for 
the  five  months.  The  net  result  was 
as  follows: 

taantme  in  butterfat   f  MH  00  I 


Increase  in  skim  milk   108.00 

Hay  saved    2.100.00 

Grain  saved    1,350.00 

53,807.00 

Less  cost  of  seed  barley   67.50 

Net  savin?   S3.739.50 

STILL  LACKED  134  TONS  OF  HAY. 

But  if  you  have  followed  my  fig- 
ures carefully  you  have  discovered 
that  we  only  saved  210  tons  of  hay 
by  this  plan,  while  we  were  short 
344  tons,  so  we  still  lacked  about 
134  tons  of  having  enough  to  carry 
all  of  our  stock. 

However,  the  barley  that  we  used 
for  pasturage  was  not  killed  out  even 
after  the  cows  had  cropped  it  down 
twice,  and  so  much  of  it  came  up 
with  the  alfalfa  in  the  spring  that 
our  first  cutting  averaged  nearly 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  instead  of 
the  customary  one  or  one  and  a 
quarter  tons. 

Then,  by  irrigating  each  time  be- 
fore cutting  the  alfalfa,  instead  of 
afterwards,  and  by  cultivating  three 
times  during  the  season,  we  increased 
the  yield  nearly  two  tons  per  acre 
for  the  season,  so  we  had  enough 
hay  for  all  of  the  stock  and  170  tons 
left  over  for  sale. 

This  plan  of  irrigating  before  cut- 
ting is  one  that  should  be  more  uni- 
versally adopted.  When  we  irrigate 
after  cutting,  it  takes  the  plants 
several  days  to  respond  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  water  and  start  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  shoots.  But  by 
irrigating  when  the  plants  begin  to 
bloom,  and  then  cutting  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  the  horses 
to  walk  on,  the  new  shoots  spring 
right  up  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  re- 
moved, and  enough  time  is  saved 
on  each  cutting  to  result  in  one 
more  cutting  per  season;  or,  if 
stemmy  alfalfa  is  not  objectionable, 
to  have  the  same  number  of  cut- 
tings but  each  correspondingly  heav- 
ier. 

RIGHT  METHOD  OF  CULTIVATING 
ALFALFA. 

For  cultivating  alfalfa  we  do  not 
favor  disking.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  theory  that  a  stand  is  thickened 
by  splitting  the  crowns.  Instead,  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  cutting 
or  bruising  causes  wounds  which 
result  in  decay,  and  finally  the  death 
of  the  plant. 

Before  seeding  our  barley  in  with 
the  alfalfa  in  the  fall,  we  cultivate 
each  field  the  long  way.  Then,  after 
broadcasting  the  seed,  we  cultivate 
cross-ways.  We  use  a  regular  al- 
falfa cultivator,  which  is  a  two- 
wheeled  implement  having  long, 
rigid,  curved  teeth,  with  springs  at 
the  top.  These  teeth  will  work  up 
the  soil  thoroughly,  yet  will  go  right 
around  the  alfalfa  crowns  without 
injuring  them. 

We  like  this  cultivator  much  bet- 
ter than  the  alfalfa  renovator  used 
extensively  in  California,  which  has 
finger-like  teeth  on  a  roller,  which 
jab  into  the  soil  and  work  it  up. 
They  are  just  as  apt  to  jab  into  an 
alfalfa  crown  as  into  clear  soil,  and 
are  almost  as  objectionable  as  discs. 

After  the  barley  is  cropped  down 
the  first  time,  we  cultivate  before 
irrigating,  and,  as  explained,  we  use 
this  cultivator  three  times  on  the 
alfalfa  during  the  growing  season — 
immediately  after  each  second  cut- 
ting. This  method  not  only  increases 
the  yield  but  keeps  the  stand  prac- 
tically free  from  weeds. 


MAKE  THE  COW  RATION  APPETIZIX.. 

One  other  valuable  "secret":  A 
cow  Is  a  machine  for  converting  food 
into  milk,  and  the  more  she  digests 
and  assimilates  the  more  she  will 
produce.  Consequently,  instead  of 
attempting  to  "economize"  by  having 
our  cows  get  along  on  as  little  feed 
as  possible,  we  endeavored  to  make 
the  feed  unusually  appetizing,  so 
that  they  would  consume  more  than 
they  would  of  ordinary  feed  to  sat- 
isfy their  normal  cravings. 

We  succeeded  by  salting  and  stack- 
burning  the  hay.  There  are  two  ad- 
vantages of  salting  the  hay.  One  is 
that  cows  require  salt  both  to  keep 
them  in  flourishing  health  and  to 
restore  the  salt  removed  in  the  milk, 
and  by  having  the  salt  mixed  with 
their  food  we  are  sure  that  it  is  not 
wasted.  The  other  advantage  is  that 
salt  serves  to  preserve  the  hay  bet- 
ter by  checking  the  growth  of 
moulds  and  removing  the  danger  of 
musting. 

So  we  use  about  12  pounds  of  salt 
to  the  ton.  We  stack  three  feet  of 
hay,  sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  top 
by  hand,  then  put  on  another  three- 
foot  layer  of  hay,  more  salt,  and  so 
on.  And  we  find  that  the  cows  will 
eat  up  the  salted  hay  clean. 

But  while  salting  improves  the 
palatability  of  the  hay  it  takes  stack- 
burning  to  put  it  in  such  condition 
that  it  will  be  most  relished  by 
cows,  and  likewise  show  its  advan- 
tages at  the  milk  pail. 

STACK-BURNING  THE  HAY. 

To  cause  the  hay  to  burn,  we 
stack  it  when  a  handful  feels  moist, 
tough  and  "ropey,"  and  we  can  al- 
most but  not  quite  get  water  by 
wringing  it.  But  it  should  not  be 
wet  with  dew  or  rain,  as  that  would 
cause  mould.  Properly  stack-burned 
hay  is  not  mouldy.  It  seems  to  un- 
dergo a  process  of  fermentation  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  takes  place  with 
silage.  This  chemical  change  breaks 
down  the  woody  stems  and  makes 
the  crude  fiber  more  digestible.  It 
also  saves  all  of  the  leaves,  which 
contain  about  70  per  cent  of  the  food 
value  of  the  plant.    Experiments  car- 
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Station  showed  that  this  brown, 
seemingly  inferior  stuff  has  15  per 
cent  higher  feeding  value  than  the 
bright  pea  green  hay  which  com- 
mands the  top  market  price. 

The  results  of  our  own  feeding 
tests  are  just  as  favorable  so  far  as 
the  per  cent  of  digestible  nutrients 
is  concerned.  And  as  for  palatabil- 
ity— say,  you  ought  to  see  our  cows 
go  for  the  stuff.  One  Western  wri- 
ter says:  "There  is  something  in 
the  crisp,  brown  hay  that  appeals  to 
animals.  It  is  indeed  the  Saratoga 
chip  of  the  bovine  ration."  I  agree 
with  him,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  Sar- 
atoga chips,  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  relished  more  than 
Saratoga  chips  by  the  average  man 
I  want  to  substitute  it,  for  surely 
stack-burned  hay  is  the  "dainty  dish" 
to  set  before  the  cow.  Our  cows 
will  leave  their  grain  for  it;  in  fact, 
we  feed  very  little  or  no  grain  when 
we  have  it,  which  is  most  of  the 
time.    Another  saving,  you  see. 

BRAIN  VS.  BRAWN. 

A  little  saving  here,  an  increased 
production    there,    a    labor  saving 
method  or  device — these  results  of 
(Continued  on  page  25.) 


0  BIG  MONEY 

TRAPPING 

P  There  is  a 

TjS  strong 

DEMAND 

for  California  Furs 


Write  for  our  Fur  Price  List  and 
36-page  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  how  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  in  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Pelts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  A 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

1121  Frost  St.  Sicmnento.  Cat. 


ried  on  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 


"HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FEE  MEN  TING 
TANKS 

WATEE  TANKS 

OIL  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  8TAV1 
FIFE 

IRRIGATION 
FIFE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  FIFE 

SEWER  PIPE 

WATEE  PIPE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices: 
15  Pine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Early  Feed  for  Early  Range  Lambs 


Two  special  features  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  a  prominent  sheepman 
of  Roseville  give  him  great  success 
■with  lambs  dropped  about  the  holi- 
days. His  plan  is  a  great  saver  of 
labor  and  of  new-born  lambs.  The 
flock  now  contains  about  2,500  ewes, 
but  is  normally  above  6,000. 

Seven  paddocks  of  twenty  to  forty 
acres  each  are  fenced  off  in  a 
straight  line  bounding  one  side  of  a 
field  containing  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred acres.  A  shed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paddocks  from  the  field 
affords  protection  for  ewes  lambing 
in  very  bad  weather.  At  the  end  of 
the  shed  is  a  long  lot  containing 
trees.  This  is  considered  the  best 
lambing  place  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  hard.  The  ewes  are  less  likely 
to  lose  their  offspring.  When  lamb- 
ing in  the  shed,  the  animals  get 
mixed;  and  since  a  ewe  will  not 
mother  any  except  her  own  lambs, 
it  sometimes  takes  till  noon  to  get 
each  lamb  to  its  dinner.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  separate  each  lamb 
when  it  is  born.    Generally  it  is  best 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


not  an  handle  them  much.  As  the 
ewes  are  turned  out,  only  those  that 
have  their  lambs  along  are  allowed 
to  go  through.  The  others  are  turned 
back  and  the  herder  guesses  by  the 
looks  of  the  lamb  to  which  ewe  it 
belongs.  "Guess  again"  is  not  so 
common  as  you  might  expect. 

LONG  GRASS  BRINGS  EARLY  GROWTH. 

The  paddocks  and  the  field  beside 
them  are  reserved  for  lambing.  Grass 
grows  long  on  them  in  spring  and 
dies  down:  It  protects  the  roots, 
brings  grass  earlier  in  the  winter 
than  on  unprotected  ranges,  and  pro- 
tects it  while  young.  There  was  good 
green  feed  in  the  paddocks  and  field 
in  mid-December  while  ordinary  pas- 
tures were  still  brown  and  dry.  This 
early  feed  permits  breeding  to  lamb 
considerably  earlier  than  is  common. 
New-born  lambs  and  their  mothers 
are  turned  onto  the  good  feed  in  the 
first  of  the  line  of  paddocks  until  it 
contains  about  200.  Then  the  next 
paddock  is  filled,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  Sometimes  more  lambs  than  a 
paddock  will  hold  are  dropped  with- 
in twenty-four  hours — sometimes  it 
takes  three  days  to  fill  one.  Being 
in  small  bunches,  the  lambs  get  well 
mothered  and  twins  are  not  lost,  as 
they  would  be  in  a  large  band  on 
open  range.  As  soon  as  those  in  the 
first  paddock  become  able  to  keep 
track  of  their  mothers,  the  whole 
bunch  is  turned  onto  the  700-acre 
field;  and  grass  in  the  paddock  has 
a  chance  to  grow  until  the  seventh 
one  is  filled  with  ewes  and  lambs. 


MAKING  THE  LAND  DO  DOUBLE 
DUTY  WITH  STOCK. 


(Continued  from  page  24.) 
brain  work  contribute  more  toward 
great  success  than  all  the  results  of 
arm  and  leg  work  put  together. 
There  is  no  department  of  human 
endeavor  in  which  the  old  adage, 
"knowledge  is  power,"  is  more  ap- 
plicable than  in  present-day  farm- 
ing. The  aimless  farmer  may  make 
$1,000  a  year,  but  the  scientific  ag- 
riculturist and  livestock  man  can 
take  the  same  farm  and  make  $10,- 
000  or  more  a  year  from  it.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  soil  fertility.  Re- 
cent .experiments  on  barren  deserts 
have  proved  that  land  anywhere  can 
be  made  to  produce  most  abundantly 
by  the  scientific  agriculturist.  If 
the  mind  is  fertile,  it  is  no  trouble 
at  all  to  make  the  soil  fertile;  if  the 
mind  is  not  fertile,  the  best  "natur- 
ally good"  soil  on  earth  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  as  it  should. 

The  best  farm  implement  is  an 
office  desk;  the  most  effective  tool  is 
a  nicely  sharpened  pencil. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 
AND  BERKSHIRES 


both  sexes 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


PERKINS, 
CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS  -  BERKSHERES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 
Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 
Prices  Reasonable — On  Application. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


AND 


Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearling  and  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulla. 
*irst  Prize  Breeders  Young  Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento 


tr'HOME  OF  THE 
GRAND  CHAMPIONS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOQS 


MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY      ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road.  We 

welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE        flDlUnMnAI  B    CC\  ft.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC- JERSEY  SWINE      V^I\.ITH^1>  UAL.C    \s\J .        REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


SH  O  RTH  O  RNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 
THH/VIAQ  T     Mil  I  PD  3,4  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

1  llUJUrtO     1.    J'UL.L,L,I\  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Jack  London  Ranch 

Registered  Beef 

Shorthorns 

and 

Duroc  Jersey  Bogs 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Manager 

Glen  Ellen,  California 


14  HEAD  PUREBRED 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

from  6  to  8  months  old 

FOR  SALE 

For  further  information  address 

F.  M.  Meacham  Est. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


CAREFULLY 
GUARDED 


Watchful  Sentinels  that 
never  sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  sig- 
nal system  Is  operated  with  such 
a  degree  of  accuracy  and  watch- 
fulness as  to  seem  almost  super- 
human. Out  of  an  average  of 
300,000  Indications  each  month, 
not  a  single  false  movement  was 
registered. 

"98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

SAN    FRANCISCO  DEPOT 
Key  Boot*   Ferry  Phone  Hatter  2839 


BEAR  in  Mind 
THE  LAMP 

that  is  made  in  California 

EDISON  MAZDA 

California's  Native  Sun 

When  supplied  with 
PACIFIC  SERVICE 
which  aims  to  be 
PERFECT  SERVICE 
it  gives  you 
THE  BEST  in 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  District 
Head  Office 

445  Sutter  St. 

Phone  Sutter  140 
Ask  for  Lamp  Counter 
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New  Year  Thoughts  on  Poultry  Raising 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


]  and  we  advise  killing  the  affected 
bird  at  once. 


Our  part  of  California  is  bone 
dry — no  josh!  We  have  been  dry 
on  the  liquor  question  a  long  time, 
and  have  had  but  one  little  sprinkle 
of  rain  since  early  last  spring,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  green  feed  for  the 
chickens,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck  planted,  but  we  do  need  rain 
bad. 

Last  week  I  went  on  a  tour  of  the 
poultry  yards  to  see  what  1  could 
learn,  and  I  found  everybody  hope- 
ful for  the  next  year.  Some  of  the 
breeders  who  put  in  electric  lights 
claim  a  big  increase  in  egg  yield, 
where  the  lights  were  put  in  early 
enough  to  catch  the  pullets  who 
were  maturing;  but  where  hens 
were  molting,  or  with  pullets  that 
had  laid  a  batch  and  then  slowed 
up  for  some  reason,  the  lights  did 
not  seem  to  help,  and  so  had  been 
discontinued.  From  this  I  would 
infer  that  the  lighting  should  begin 
as  soon,  if  not  before,  the  early  pul- 
lets mature;  then  if  the  feed  is  not 
changed  the  laying  will  go  on  as 
if  it  was  summer,  because  summer 
conditions  are  given  the  hens,  and 
they  will  lay  as  well  under  the  arti- 
ficial summer  as  under  the  natural 
season. 

ARTIFICIAL  SI  MMER  COSTLY. 

But  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  egg  production 
under  artificial  summer  conditions 
is  a  much  more  costly  affair  than 
the  egg  production  under  natural  | 
conditions,  and  unless  the  public  is  | 
more  inclined  to  pay  for  the  extra 
cost  and  labor  it  is  a  question 
Whether  it  will  pay  to  cater  to  the 
winter  trade.  The  profitableness  of 
"fooling  all  the  hens  part  of  the 
time"  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

HEAVY   BREEDS   COMING   IN  FAVOR. 

Breeding  stock  is  a  little  scarce 
around  Pomona,  but  what  has  been 
held  over  are  in  good  condition,  and 
orders  for  chicks  are  coming  in. 
Mrs.  Ferris  tells  me  she  is  almost 
booked  up  for  present  capacity  for 
Orpington  chicks,  and  that  Is  quite 
natural,  because  farmers  who  want 
to  start  a  good  flock  have  learned 
of  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
Orpington.  I  found  one  breeder 
with  several  yards  of  very  fine 
Barred  Rocks,  who  before  has  hatch- 
ed mostly  Leghorns.  But  his  cus- 
tomers inquired  last  year  for  chicks 
of  the  heavy  breeds,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  give  them  what  they 
called  for.  The  average  farm  flock 
will  be  a  few  hundred  at  most  of 
some  of  these  breeds,  because  most 
people  will  let  the  hens  and  chicks 
run,  to  save  feed,  and  they  want 
something  that  will  not  fly  fences 
and  scratch  up  their  neighbors'  gar- 
dens. 

"OF.F.SE  ARE  CLEAR  rROFIT." 

Those  who  are  situated  so  that 
they  can  give  pasture  to  geese  will 
make  money  with  them.  I  know 
several  people  who  willingly  paid 
$2.50  each  for  a  fat  goose  for  Christ- 
mas, and.  as  one  woman  in  Napa  coun- 
ty told  me,  "geese  are  clear  profit." 
Of  course,  she  was  fortunately  lo- 
cated, for  she  said  she  never  fed 
them  anything,  not  even  the  gos- 
lings. Very  few  are  where  they  can 
turn  young  goslings  out  and  know 
that  they  will  be  provided  for;  still, 
it  would  not  take  very  much  man- 
agement to  provide  a  grass  plot  and 
a  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  on  it,  if 


one  has  the  range.  Cramps  from 
cold  water  and  hot  sun  are  the  only 
enemies  to  goslings,  if  we  except  the 
animal  enemies.  They  make  a  lot 
of  good,  wholesome  meat,  and  our 
farmers  should  pay  more  attention 
to  this  one  side  of  meat  production. 
And  even  a  side  hill  that  scarcely 
a  goat  would  climb  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  flock  of  geese,  especially 
if  there  is  water  on  it.     They  do 


This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a 
patch  of  mustard  for  the  hens' 
special  use  in  providing  winter  eggs. 
There  is  no  more  useful  green  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  warming  and 
stimulating. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISSION    HATCHERY    CHICKS,  January, 

February — R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White. 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  first-class  uUlity 
stock,  well  mated:  hatched  right  in  our  large 
well  Without  water,  but  better  With  .  modern  plant.     12.000  chicks  weekly.  Price 


it.  and  when  breeding  season  comes, 
water  for  mating  in  is  absolutely 
necessary  or  the  eggs  will  be  in- 
fertile. 

VARIETIES  OF  GEESE. 

Like  every  other  domesticated  ani- 
mal, the  goose  must  be  allowed  to 
revert  back  to  some  of  its  natural 
habits.  Very  few  geese  will  mate 
with  more  than  two  females  to  one 
male,  and  they  hardly  ever  cross. 
The  African  geese  are  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  however,  for  an 
African  male  will  mate  with  several 
females,  and  he  is  not  particular 
about  the-  variety  or  color.  This 
makes  the  African  a  very  desirable 
variety  to  keep.  Besides  they  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  breeds,  the 
next  in  size  being  the  Toulouse.  The 
Embden  is  the  national  favorite, 
though,  and  they  are  a  beautiful  bird, 
with  snow  white  plumage  and  yel- 
low beak  and  legs,  and,  besides,  the 
meat  looks  so  clean  and  nice  that  it 
will  always  bring  a  better  price 
than  the  birds  of  other  breeds  whose 
meat  is  darker  and  coarser. 

Geese  are  wonderfully  healthy — 
they  are  not  subject  to  lice,  nor 
many  of  the  diseases  of  poultry.  The 
only  things  they  seem  to  suffer  from 
are  dizziness,  or  staggers,  from  the 
heat,  and  cramp  and  rheumatism 
from  cold. 


and  quality  talk;  see  our  free  circular  about 
them.  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  107,  Camp- 
bell. Cal. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  15  cents  until  March  15tb;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  SI. 00  per  15.  S2.00  per  30.  S6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20.000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


PLACE    YOVR    ORDERS    NOW    with  the 

Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Spring  delivery.   ^  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO^LAY"  Hoganlied. 
Trap  nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  farm.  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 


WILL  SELL  50  of  my  very  choice  R.  I. 
Red  pullets,  a  few  cockerels,  one  dozen  hens 
and  rooster,  breeding  stock.  R.  Daniels.  Wal- 
nut Creek. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  one* 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 

Cal. 


The  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

— The  big  hatchery  of  the  valley.  For  baby 
chicks,  white  and  brown  leghorns,  barred  and 
white  rocks;  Anconas:  black  minorcas;  Rhode 
Island  reds.  Can  book  orders  for  January 
delivery.  Place  orders  early.  We  want  to 
give  them  the  best  attention.  Lincoln  Ave., 
San  Jobp,  Cal.  

■FINEST   HATCHERY    IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks, — White  LcghornB,  Rhode  Island 
Reds. — settings,  100's.  1000's. — hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.      Stock. — Eggs.      Pebbleside  Poultry 

Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.  •  


CH1X — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns.  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Orping- 
tons. Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Spangled 
Hamburgs.  Silver  Campines.  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Sea- 
bright.  Cal.   


SPRING  CHICKS — Wo  are  booking  orders 
now;  we  start  our  run  in  January:  Rhode 
Inland  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Remember,  or- 
der early.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell. Cal.  


LIMBERNECK  IN  PIGEONS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do 
for  a  female  Carneau  who  twists  her 
neck  around  until  her  head  is  upside 
down,  and  then  rests  her  head  on 
the  ground?  No  obstruction  appar- 
ent in  the  throat  or  neck;  is  only 
slightly  less  active  than  usual.  Best 
of  feed,  clean  running  water,  clean 
coop.  Pigeon  eats  and  drinks  as 
usual. — Subscriber,  Roseville. 

[Answered  by  C.  R.  King,  Hayward,  Cal.] 

This  bird  has  "limberneck,"  a 
complaint  caused  by  bad  water, 
moldy  grain,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  head. 
It  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  cured, 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  Is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  *12  per  100.  »100  per  1000. 
H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Route  A.  Exeter.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS — -S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B."  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

ROrRBON  RED  TURKEY'S —  Fine  stock: 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  36 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class  East- 
ern breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer.  Alhambra  Val- 
ley. Martinez.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  BABY  CHIX— My 
specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best.  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma. 
Cal.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  390,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.   


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  heavy  egg  type; 
Buttercups,  fall  and  winter  layers:  eggs, 
chicks:  Hoganized  stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 
M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early: 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma,  Cal,    W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Geo.  F.  Smith,  Hard  wick.  Cal. 


Hopeful  Outlook  For  Poultry 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  George  H.  Croley.] 

THIS  journal  in  its  last  issue  printed  the  order  of  the  Food  Com- 
mission reducing  the  prices  of  bran,  shorts  and  other  millfeeds, 
which  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  poultry  breeders  this  coming  year. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  in  another  oolumn,  reports  the  breeders  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  as  being  in  a  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  with  the 
stock  on  hand  in  good  shape  to  enter  upon  the  year's  work.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  indications  point  to  about 
a  100  per  cent  increase  in  poultry.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  that 
valley  a  general  increase  will  be  made,  though  in  spots  the  production 
will  be  less.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
flocks  in  some  sections,  but  a  large  increase  in  others,  making  the 
returns  difficult  to  estimate. 

In  the  large  poultry  centers,  such  as  Petaluma,  Haywards  and  Sac- 
ramento county,  many  poultrymen  have  reduced  their  flocks  or  dis- 
posed of  them  entirely.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  coast  districts 
south  of  there,  the  industry  seems  to  have  about  held  its  own. 

During  the  past  year  poultry  and  poultry  products  have  commanded 
higher  prices  than  for  any  similar  period  on  record,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  lower  during  the  coming 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  established  prices  on 
sufficient  number  of  feed  stuffs  to  enable  the  feeders  to  closely  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  prospective  production,  so  that  the  breeder  who  un- 
derstands his  busines  and  handles  it  carefully  can  expect  good  profits 
during  1918. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents, Cal.;  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds 
of  both  sexes:  egg  orders  now  being  booked. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  8tampa. 

SIXTY  It.  I.  RED  PULLETS — Ready  to  lay; 
SI  60  each.  Ten  Bronze  gobblers,  98  each. 
Wm.  A.  French.  Stockton.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetskl,  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  HALE 
— The  best  In  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith  * 
Son.  Corcoran.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Buff  LeghornsT  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Breeding  stock.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  Route  2.  144D,  Pomona,  CaL  

CIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs; 
choice  breeding  stock.    M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 

ada.  Cal. 

M  AMMOTH   BRONZE  TIRKEYS — Breeding 

Stock  for  Sale.     Mrs.  H.  B.  KlmbaU,  Farm- 

ington,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEY'S  and  eggs 

our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 

the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  ft  Com- 
pany. Mail  Order  Grocers,  1204  Deviaadero  St., 

San  Francisco.  __ 

FOR  SALE — My  new  20-40  C.  L.  Best 
Tracklayer,  No.  404D.  built  December.  1917. 
For  particulars  address  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador 
Valley.  Alameda  county,  California.  Pleasan- 
ton  P.  O.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX— In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  doea 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1, 
Box  443.  Ban  Jose,  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Catalog. 
Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

SECOND-HAND  PIPE — Absolutely  first  class. 
Write  for  prices.  San  Francisco  Iron  as  Metal 
Co..  258  North  Point  St..  3 an  Francisco.  Cal. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
St..  Ban  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — 40  H.  P.  double  cylinder  ap- 
posed engine  for  pumping  plant:  gasoline 
power:  located  at  Modesto.  Apply  E.  J. 
Nye,  Modesto.  Cal.  


WANTED. 


WANTED — Young  men  and  women  to  at- 
tend the  Western  Normal  Courses — Normal 
and  Academic.  The  Normal  course  gives  an 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching,  at  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  money.  Academic  course 
gives  practical  finish  to  education.  Write  for 
Bulletin  "A."  Western  Normal.  624  E.  Market 
St..  Stockton.  Cal.   


COUNTRY  LANDS. 

RANCH  FOR  RENT  OR- SALE— -620  acres, 
55  best  bottom  land,  balance  hill  pasture 
land,  fenced.  Springs  and  creek  supply  water 
for  livestock  and  irrigation:  15  acres  under 
irrigation;  pumping  plant  capable  of  supply- 
ing 1200  gallons  per  minute.  Buildings,  barn, 
small  dwelling  house,  feed  house,  chicken 
house  and  shop.  Ranch  is  10  miles  west  of 
Winters.  Climate  and  living  conditions  ideal. 
H.  W.  Comstock,  Winters.  Cal. 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good* 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


RECLEANED   ALFALFA  SEED  of  known 

purity  and  vitality.  Grown  under  various  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  Write  us  of  your 
conditions  and  let  us  help  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  kind  of  seed  to  plant  for  largest  crops. 
Order  direct  and  save  middlemen's  profit. 
Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto.  Cali- 
fornia 


ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  Ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
o ffer.    E.  F.  SanguinetU.  Yuma.  Aria.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  thousand  pounds  of 
good  recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed,  grown  on 
upland  without  irrigation:  free  from  any 
weed  seed:  strictly  pure:  write  for  quantity 
and  price.    J.  K.  Scheck.  Proberta.  CaL  

IF  YOU  ABE  IN  THE  MARKET  for  aj- 
lected  Oregon  Seed  potatoes — Burbanks.  Ameri- 
can Wonder.  British  Queen  and  other  varieties, 
write   H.   A.  Hyde,   WalsonvUle.  California. 

Ask  for  descriptive  book.   •_- 

~~  OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet.  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES— Placentia  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard.  South  Pasadena. 
Cal.  |  

FIG  TREES — Thrifty,  large  Calimymas  and 
Capris:  correspondence  Invited.  C.  A.  Nelson. 
Exeter.  Cal.  

QUALITY  TREES — Seed  Potatoes  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
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Should  Farmers  Raise  More  Poultry? 


[Written  for  Faeifle  Rural  Press.] 


The  present  high  cost  of  poultry 
feed  has  caused  many  poultry  keep- 
ers to  greatly  reduce  their  flocks  or 
to  dispose  of  their  fowls  entirely. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  normal  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urg- 
ing all  farmers  to  increase  their 
flocks.  It  is  claimed  that  farmers 
can  profitably  produce  fowls  and 
eggs  under  existing  conditions,  while 
only  the  most  fortunately  situated 
or  expert  specialist  can  succeed  with 
feed  prices  at  the  present  level.  As 
a  means  of  getting  first-hand  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  matter  we 
have  interviewed  a  number  of  far- 
mers, who  have  been  raising  poul- 
try in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  farming,  and  the  state- 
ments of  several  appear  hereunder. 

SOME  ACTUM-  EXPERIENCES. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Gillett,  Oakdale:  — 
Keeps  30  to  40  layers  on  a  20-acre 
ranch.  Fowls  pay  well  only  if 
properly  cared  for.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  on  cold  wet 
ground.  Farmers  do  best  with  small 
flocks. 

INCOME  TOO  NEAR  COST  OF  FEED. 

Wm.  Kruse,  Oakdale:  Has  about 
450  hens  and  pullets  which  he  con- 
siders about  450  too  many,  because 
he  buys  much  of  the  feed  and  the  in- 
come is  now  only  a  little  over  cost 
of  feed.  He  believes  there  will  be 
a  reaction  soon  that  will  make  his 
flock  profitable.  However,  he  is 
staying  in  the  business  principally 
because  he  dislikes  to  allow  his 
equipment  to  lie  idle.  Has  six  double 
pens  located  in  almond  orchard  with 
water  piped  to  all  pens;  well  fitted 
incubator  and  brooder-houses;  small 
alfalfa  patch;  grows  barley  in  the 
orchard  in  which  the  hens  can  run. 
He  was  getting  about  100  eggs  a 
day  early  in  December.  Thinks  in- 
terest on  investment  should  not  be 
charged  against  poultry  when  raised 
on  a  farm. 

HENS  TO  CLEAN  UP  RANGE  PAY. 

L.  C.  Glover,  Tulare:  Will  pay 
any  farmer  to  keep  100  hens,  which 
is  about  enough  to  clean  up  the 
range.  But  they  must  have  plenty 
to  eat,  clean  water,  clean  sleeping 
and  laying  quarters.  They  always 
pay  their  way-  on  the  farm  under 
these  conditions. 

THINKS  THEY  PAY, 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Clover,  Tulare:  Started 
in  a  small  way  three  years  ^go  and 
has  worked  up  to  nearly  400  layers. 
Aims  to  have  600  to  700,  which  is 
all  she  will  want  to  care  for  in  con- 
nection with  her  household  duties. 
Thinks  they  pay. 

A  LOT  OF  GRANNIES. 

I.  N.  Foss,  Manager,  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association:  Tu- 
lare is  rapidly  coming  ahead  as  a 
poultry  center  for  the  reason  that 
poultry  is  a  farmer's  sideline  in 
practically  every  case.  The  man, 
who  makes  the  most  net  profit  from 
poultry  is  the  one  who  combines  it 
with  orchard,  grain,  vineyard,  or 
alfalfa.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  best  success  will  come  from 
scientific  management  that  avoids 
much  labor  in  handling  the  flocks. 
There  are  a  lot  of  grannies  who 
work  so  hard  they  wear  themselves 
out  with  little  results.  That  sort 
bad  better  stay  out  of  poultry. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  LINE. 

W.  E.  Bridegroom,  Turlock:  The 
farmer  as  a  rule  does  not  make  much 
of  a  success  with  poultry  because  he 
is  thinking  of  his  crops.  He  gives 
the  poultry  irregular  attention  and 
feed.  They  do  poorly  unless  at- 
tended to  at  regular  intervals  strictly 
on  time.  With  poultry  as  a  side 
line  most  farmers  feed  when  the 
hens  are  laying,  but  let  them  run 
and  hunt  their  living  when  egg  pro- 
duction begins  to  slacken,  not  real- 
izing that  a  hen  must  store  in  her 
system  from  food  she  receives,  all 
the  material  that  goes  into  the  eggs. 
With  proper  care  and  feeding  of  a 
balanced  ration  poultry  pays  even  at 
present  prices,  but  most  poultry 
keepers*  do  not  know  whether  their 
fowls  pay  or  not.  An  example  of 
this  was  seen  recently.  A  man  had 
bought  and  fed  a  good  lot  of  bal- 
anced feed.  He  wanted  to  sell  the 
fowls  because  they  "weren't  paying," 
especially  at  the  higher  price  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  new  lot 
of  feed.  He  had  been  getting  about 
10  dozen  eggs  a  day,  which,  at  only 
25  cents  per  dozen  were  worth  $2.50. 
When  the  cost  of  the  last  lot  of  feed 
was  figured  up,  it  was  found  the 
cost  was  about  $1.00  per  day,  so 
that  the  flock  had  been  netting  every 
day  150  per  cent  profit  over  cost  of 
feed  necessary  to  buy  to  maintain 
his  flock. 

N.  M.  Lester,  Gridley:  Two  hun- 
dred Rhode  Island  Reds  are  enough 
on  a  ranch  such  as  Mr.  Lester's.  He 
has  30  acres,  including  five  acres 
of  peaches  and  a  family  orchard  of 
all  kinds  of  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits.  The  rest  of  the  ranch  has 
been  in  alfalfa,  grain,  and  beans. 
More  than  200  require  too  much 
attention,  unless  one  specializes  on 
poultry. 


ifornia  farmers  to  send  for  Circular 
186,  issued  in  November,  1917,  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 


INCUBATORS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
have  your  advice  as  to  what  in- 
cubator to  use  and  where  [  can  pur- 
chase same.  Also,  I  would  like  any 
information  you  can  give  ma  on  how 
to  hatch  chicks  with  an  incubator, 
the  best  kind  of  chickens  to  raise, 
and  a*  reliable  firm  who  would  buy 
young  pullets  and  roosters  that  -I- 
v.  ould  not  care  to  keep.  —  C.  A., 
Strathmore. 

Any  good  standard  make  of  in- 
cubator you  find  advertised  in  the 
Press  is  good,  but  for  your  locality 
would  advise  the  Victor.  If  you  will 
send  one  dollar  to  the  office  of  the 
Rural  Press  for  a  copy  of  "Califor- 
nia Poultry  Practice,"  you  can  sit 
down  and  study  the  whole  thing  out 
at  your  leisure.  The  book  was  writ- 
ten particularly  for  beginners,  and 
carries  you  on  to  the  "fancy."  It 
tells  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  All  breeds  of  chickens  are  rep- 
resented and  the  good  points  of  each 
given  as  fairly  as  the  author  knew 
how.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  the 
proper  raising  of  chickens.  Read 
the  book,  follow  the  poultry  pages 
of  the  Press,  and  you  will  not  go 
wrong.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
poultry  if  we  can  only  see  this  win- 
ter through.  Don't  be  discouraged 
because  people  are  not  making  much 
money  now,  but  get  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  changes  that  will 
come  from  present  agitation. 


Food  Administrator  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  wishes  us  to  request  all  Cal- 


TIME  REQUIRED  TO  FERTILIZE 
EGGS. 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  shut  up  6  to 
12  hens  with  a  rooster  (to  get  eggs 
for  hatching),  how  long  must  I 
keep  him  with  them  to  get  say  12 
setting  eggs  from  each  hen,  and  how 
soon  will  it  be  safe  to  use  the  eggs 
after  shutting  them  up? — E.  F.,  Red- 
wood City. 

Fourteen  days  after  mating  the 
fowls  the  eggs  should,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  fertile.  When 
the  hens  are  in  full  laying  condition 
it  is  usually  safe  to  say  the  eggs 
will  be  fertile  for  about  ten  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  rooster. 


of  ducks,  turkeys,  and  guinea  fowl 
to  Manila.  He  thinks  the  Land 
Show  should  be  made  permanent. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Wm.  A.  French  of  Stockton  writes 
that  as  a  result  of  an  exhibit  made 
at  the  late  Land  Show  held  in  San 
Francisco  he  made  a  large  shipment 
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INCUBATOR 

$7.00  Delivered  anywhere 


The  Master 
Hatcher 

of 

all  small 
machines 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Iiooverize 
Your  Poultry 

War  rations  for  poultry  must  in- 
clude the  coarser,  cheaper  grains 
and  by-products.  It  is  economy 
to  use  them  if  your  birds  are  able 
to  fully  digest  them  and  convert 
them  into  eggs  and  meat.  And 
they  can  if  you  regularly  add  to 
the  ration 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

America's  Original  Poultry  Tonic 
and  Conditioner 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  is  not  a  food,  but 

a  scientifically  compounded  mixture  of 
roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances, 
etc.  Each  ingredient  performs  a  certain 
work  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  perfect 
health  and  highest  vigor. 

Its  regular  use  cuts  feed  bills  by  prevent- 
ing waste  due  to  sluggish  digestion,  by 
enabling  the  fowls  to  thrive  upon  the 
coarser  feeds.  And  it  makes  hens  lay. 
It  creates  a  keen  appetite,  improves  di- 
gestion and  circulation,  regulates  the 
bowels,  makes  the  egg-producing  organs 
"do  their  bit."  We  have  backed  these 
statements  for  50  years  with  a  broad 
money-back  guarantee! 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  insures  such  vig- 
orous health  that  the  birds  are  practi- 
cally immune  from  ordinary  poultry  dis- 
eases. For  this  reason  alone  it  is  worth 
its  small  cost— about  lc  a  month  per  bird. 
If  ROUP— a  germ  disease— attacks  your 
flock,  Pratts  Roup  Remedy  will  quickly 
overcome  this  trouble.  Use  it  in  change- 
able weather  as  a  preventive  of  roup 
and  colds.   It's  guaranteed! 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc- 
tions to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee—  "Your  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied'  '—the  guarantee  that 
has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

vo  Write  for  48-page  poultry 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


Zn/C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

k.  >&F0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^  ^ M  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^SMw'CHICKENS  FROM 
^fi^M&SHELL.  TO  MARKET" 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
MILLS 

LOS  AMCELES 


Besgrade 
Milk  Mash 

No  other  product  for  properly  growing  baby 
chicks  has  attracted  more  attention  than  Bes- 
grade Milk  Mash. 

In  every  locality  you  will  find  poultrymen  who 
are  using  this  valuable  feed,  and  the  results  they 
are  getting  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Future  success  is  too  important  for  you  to  take 
chances  with  improper  feeding.  Be  safe  and  do 
it  the  "Besgrade"  way  and  "watch  'em  grow." 

GREAT  WESTERN  MILLS 

9TH  AND  ALAMEDA  STS.,  LOS  ANGELES 


bducts 


POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
►   MILLING  ASS'N. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


RESULTS— ARE  Y0U  GETT,NG  TBEM? 

A  yearly  average  of  I9S  eggs  per  hen  from  a  flock  of 
700  hens  is  remarkably  high. 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  using 

P.  C.  A.  DRY  MASH 

MADE  BY  POULTRYMEN  FOR 
POULTRYMEN. 

Don't  forget  we  make  the  best  incubator  as  well  as 
the  best  feeds.    Ask  for  Catalog  A. 

Poultrymen' s  Co-Operative  Milling  Assn. 
Main  2935,  A2076 
1516  Industrial  St.,       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  LAST  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Why  should  this  flower  delay  so  long 

To  show  its  tremulous  plumes? 
Through  the  slow  summer,  when  the 
sun 

Called  to  each  frond  and  whorl 
That  all  he  could  for  flowers  was  be- 
ing done, 

Why  did  it  not  uncurl? 
It  must  have  felt  that  fervid  call 

Although  it  took  no  heed. 
Had  it  a  reason  for  delay. 

Dreaming  in  wiltlessness 
That  for  a  bloom  so  delicately  gay 

Winter  would  stay  its  stress? 

 — Thomas  Hardy. 

THE  MYSTERY  ABOUT  SAM. 


Sam  Dingleby  was  nine  years  old, 
and  he  had  not  one  brother  or  sis- 
ter; and  he  was  always  so  hungry 
tor  company  that  his  mother  said  he 
sometimes  nearly  drove  her  wild. 
Sam  seemed  to  have  everything  to 
enjoy  himself  with.  He  had  the  love- 
liest little  Shetland  pony  and  a  beau- 
tiful big  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  the 
prettiest,  cleanest  little  stable  built 
on  purpose  for  them;  and  he  had  a 
cote  of  pigeons  with  breasts  and 
heads  and  necks  of  soft  colors  that 
made  you  think  of  rainbows  and 
white  clouds  and  blue  June  sky.  To 
be  sure,  he  didn't  have  a  bicycle,  for 
nobody  had  bicycles  then;  Hut  he 
had  a  little  printing  press,  and  he 
had  drums  and  a  Chinese  dragon 
kite,  and  he  had  a  corner  in  the 
library  full  of  story  books. 

I  do  not  know  what  Sam  could 
have  wanted  that  he  did  not  have 
except  company — that  is  to  say,  all 
the  children  he  wanted  and  all  the 
dogs.  His  mother  didn't  like  chil- 
dren as  visitors  very  well,  and  his 
Aunt  Sarah  did  not  like  them  at  all. 
His  Aunt  Sarah  lived  at  his  house, 
and  dogs,  common  dogs,  both  she 
and  his  mother  absolutely  refused  to 
"have  around." 

The  summer  he  was  eight  Sam 
almost  lived  at  the  washerwoman's 
several  blocks  away  on  a  back  street. 
She  had  eight  children.  They  were 
good  enough  children,  even  Aunt  Sa- 
rah said,  except  of  course  in  their 
grammar.  Their  house  was  small, 
and  it  was  always  filled  with  wash- 
ing steam,  and  the  back  yard  was 
always  full  of  clothes  drying;  but 
yet  there  was  room  for  glorious  play- 
times. So  Sam  only  came  home  that 
summer,  all  through  vacation,  for 
his  meals  and  to  sleep;  and,  when 
he  did  come,  he  was  brown  with  dirt 
from  head  to  foot,  his  trousers  were 
ragged,  his  shoes  were  filled  with 
sand,  and  often  his  stockings  were 
muddy. 

Nobody  would  dream.  Aunt  Sarah 
frequently  said,  that  this  boy,  so 
ragged  and  tousled,  could  be  a  Ding- 
ley! 

The  next  summer  the  washerwom- 
an moved  out  of  the  neighborhood; 
and,  when  school  was  out,  Sam  was 
very  lonesome  for  a  while  and  open- 
ly discontented,  and  fretted  a  great 
deal.  But  all  at  once  there  was  a 
change.  Aunt  Sarah  and  his  mother 
both  noticed  it.  Whenever  Sam  was 
asked  to  do  an  errand,  he  did  it  so 
very  willingly  —  he  seemed  really 
thankful  to  be  asked.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  he  was  rather  late  in  re- 
turning from  his  errands,  but  his 
mother  said  the  weather  was  so 
warm  you  could  not  expect  a  boy 
to  go  any  faster. 

Sam  was  at  home  nearly  all  the 
time  except  when  he  did  errands; 
but  he  was  not  around  "under  foot" 
as  usual,  which  made  it  very  agree- 
able.    He  might  be  up  in  his  pleasant 
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room,  or  in  the  library,  or  taking 
a  ride  on  his  pony  for  a  few  blocks, 
or  out  petting  Milton,  his  big  dog, 
or  busy  in  the  garret  with  his  print- 
ing. Nobody  ever  seemed  to  think 
just  where  he  was,  only  you  had  a 
pleasant  sense  of  his  never  being  in 
the  way. 

There  was  another  queer  thing 
about  Sam  that  summer.  That  was 
his  eating.  He  ate  less  and  less, 
and  soon  he  began  to  grow  thin. 
You  could  see  his  shoulderblades 
right  through  his  gingham  waists, 
and  they  had  to  keep  putting  smaller 
belts  to  his  trousers.  His  mother 
one  day  actually  shed  tears. 

Aunt  Sarah  said  she  would  simply 
make  him  eat!  There  was  no  use 
in  a  boy  being  finicky.  So  his  father 
put  a  big  juicy  piece  of  steak  on  his 
plate  next  morning,  and  said  sternly: 
"Sam,  now  you  eat  that  steak!  You 
have  been  notional  about  your  meals 
long  enough." 

Sam  gazed  down  at  the  steak,  but 
did  not  touch  it.  He  seemed  to 
choke,  and  then  he  choked  again; 
and  then  the  next  minute  he  sat 
back  in  his  chair  and  cried  out:  "I 
can't,  Father!  I  haven't  any  right 
to!"  Then  he  got  up  and  left  the 
table. 

"Well!"  said  aunt  Sarah,  when 
she  could  find  breath  to  speak.  "I 
must  say  it's  a  good  thing  you  have 
only  one  child,  John  Dingleby!  I 
believe  that  boy  has  been  reading 
novels  and  got  romantic!" 

"Oh,  no,  he  never  reads  novels," 
said  Sam's  mother,  still  trembling. 
"Why,  he's  only  nine.  He  likes  his 
little  Hawthorne  'Wonder  Book'  bet- 
ter than  anything.  I  know  he  must 
be  ill!"  And  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  table,  too,  for  she  could 
not  keep  back  her  tears. 

After  a  while,  when  breakfast  was 
over,  Sam  came  into  the  house  whist- 
ling as  if  he  were  the  happiest  boy 
in  the  world.  He  brought  in  some 
wood  for  Janet,  the  cook,  and  he 
mended  the  canary's  cage;  and  then 
he  sat  down  quietly  in  a  sunny  cor- 
ner to  draw  pictures,  for  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  illustrate 
his  "Wonder  Book."  His  mother 
was  sitting  near  him  with  her  sew- 
ing, thinking  what  a  dear  good  boy 
he  was,  when  she  heard  Janet's 
voice,  very  loud,  in  the  kitchen.  She 
went  out  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  and  there  Aunt  Sarah  was,  and 
she  was  saying  to  Janet:  "You 
amaze  me!  Where  is  that  boy? 
He'll  know  what  it  means,  I'll  be 
bound.    Dogs — eleven!" 

When  Janet  saw  Mrs.  Dingleby  she 
burst  forth  anew:  "Eleven  dogs, 
ma'am,   in   the   loft   of   the  pony's 


barn — yes,  there  is!  and  the  scrub- 
biest, outlandishest  dogs — burnt  and 
scalded  and  broken-legged,  and  blind; 
every  one  of  'em  a  sick  dog  or  else 
crippled,  some  with  bandages  and 
some  with  slings!  And,  ma'am, 
they're  all  with  the  nicest  rows  of 
beds  in  boxes,  and  clean  tin  pans 
to  eat  from;  and  they're  all  con- 
tented like  they  was  in  heaven,  a- 
wagging  their  tails!" 

Now  Janet  had  gone  up  to  the 
stable  loft  to  see  if  she  could  find 
the  stamp  that  stamped  the  elegant 
floral  design  on  her  jelly-glass  cov- 
ers. She  remembered  having  heard 
Sam  tell  the  washerwoman's  boy 
once  that  the  stamp  machine  looked 
like  a  mad  little  "water-dog,"  and 
would  be  good  to  have  in  an  animal 
show;  and,  as  she  could  not  find  it 
in  the  closet,  she  thought  Sam  might 
have  borrowed  it.  She  went  to  look, 
and  there  it  was,  on  a  beam  of  the 
loft,  as  wicked-looking  as  ever.  But 
she  had  forgotten  to  bring  it  down, 
after  all. 

"You  must  go  out  and  see  for 
yourself,  you,  ma'am,  and  you,  ma'- 
am!" she  burst  out,  turning  first  to 
Mrs.  Dingleby  and  then  to  Aunt  Sa- 
rah, when  in  rushed  Sam  from  the 
diningroom,  where  he  must  have 
been  standing.  * 

A  great  storm  of  entreaty  and  elo- 
quence poured  from  his  trembling 
lips.  "They're  mine  —  I'm  curing 
them!  O  Mother,  please  don't  take 
them  away!  I'm  going  to  get  homes 
for  them — good  homes!  Just  give 
me  time,  Mother!  I  never  meant  to 
keep  them,  truly — only  until  I  had 
cured  them!  They're  poor  dogs  that 
I've  found  everywhere,  and  heard  of 
and  gone  after  them;  and  they 
haven't  got  a  friend  in  the  whole 
world  but  me!  I  had  to  take  out 
meat  and  things  to  them,  Mother; 
but  I  did  without  myself!  I  never 
meant  to  take  out  more'n  my  share 
of  things!  And  they're  growing  jolly 
fellows — -they're  getting  'long  fine! 
Say  you  won't  make  me  turn  off  my 
dogs  just  yet — say  it,  mother!" 

For  a  moment  Sam's  mother  stood 
silent.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up 
about  Sam.  He  was  not  ill.  Then 
she  put  her  arms  around  her  boy 
and  drew  him  close,  and  she  laughed 
and  she  kissed  him.  "You  shall  keep 
the  very  last  dog  until  he  is  cured," 
she  said,  bending  down  and  looking 
straight  into  his  scared  eyes.  "They 
shall  have  all  the  nice  good  meat 
they  need,  and  so  shall  you.  If 
you'd  just  take  mother  into  partner- 
ship, Sam,  how  lovely  it  would  be!" 

And  Sam  cried  joyfully:  "Oh,  I 
will,  Mother!  I  will!" — Lucia  Chase 
Bell,  in  Little  Folks. 


Mr*.  S&est'4  fetter. 


ANNUAL  BARGAIN  ATTRACTIONS. 


Farewell  to  the  Old  Year. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  a  mind  to  comprehend,  a  heart  to  warm,  a  spirit 
■*■    to  lighten  the  lives  of  others,  you  will  have  a  glad  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.    But  Christmas,  glad  or  sad,  has 
passed  and  the  Nezv  Year  is  waiting  at  the  door. 

I  congratulate  every  earnest  man  and  woman  on  the  close  of 
another  year,  not  because  it  has  lifted  us  out  of  life,  but  because  it 
has  lifted  us  into  life;  not  that  we  are  older,  but  that  we  arc  more; 
and  not  that  the  year  has  been  what  any  of  us  zvould  wish  it  either 
for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our  country,  but  that  in  the  next  great 
sweep  of  the  eternal  it  zcas  the  next  thing  to  be  and  to  do. — Dr. 
Coll\cr. 


My  Dear  Friends:  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sale  from  a  house- 
keeper's viewpoint  is  in  progress  at 
most  of  the  big  stores  in  the  city 
this  month.  These  white  sales,  which 
are  held  every  January,  are  prepared 
for  many  months  ahead  and  some 
very  remarkable  reductions  are  made. 
As  is  the  case  in  all  sales,  the  best 
values  are  the  first  to  go,  so  if  you 
have  needs  along  that  line  it  will 
pay  you  to  be  prompt  in  supplying 
them. 

BED  AND  TABLE  LINENS. 

These  white  sales  include  bed  lin- 
en, sheets  and  pillow  cases,  bed- 
spreads of  various  kinds,  and  towels, 
bath  towels,  hand  towels  and  crash 
and  linen  toweling  by  the  yard.  Ta- 
ble linen  is  also  included  in  these 
sales,  and  some  very  good  values  can 
sometimes  be  picked  up  in  odd  cloths. 
Sets  where  the  napkins  match  the 
cloths  in  pattern  are  not  usually  so 
much  reduced,  but  for  common  use 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  pattern 
is  the  same  or  not.  If  one  can  af- 
ford to,  it  really  pays  in  the  end 
to  buy  good  linen,  for  the  wearing 
qualities  so  far  surpass  a  thin,  open 
weave  that  sells  for  less.  There  are 
mercerized  cotton  cloths  that,  when 
well  laundered,  make  very  good-look- 
ing tablecloths,  and  it  is  what  we 
will  all  be  using  if  linen  goes  much 
higher.  It  has  advanced  so  in  price 
now  that  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
take  care  of  any  good  linen  we  own, 
for  there  is  no  knowing  when  we 
can  replace  it  at  a  price  within  rea- 
son. The  Japanese  cloths,  of  white 
cotton  with  figures  or  designs  in 
blue,  make  very  good  cloths  to  save 
better  ones,  and  they  are  very  cheap. 
You  can  buy  a  small  cloth  with  half 
a  dozen  napkins  for  as  little  as  one 
dollar  on  sale. 

INCIDENTAL  BARGAINS. 

If  you  have  a  gift  for  a  bride  to 
purchase,  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  substantial  reductions  on  side- 
board and  dresser  scarfs  trimmed  in 
Cluny  lace  or  the  beautiful  Madeira 
embroidered  doylies  and  napkins. 
These  are  staple  articles  and  al- 
ways good  style,  so  that  even  if 
there  is  no  immediate  need  for  a 
gift  they  are  a  good  investment 
when  they  can  be  purchased  at  a 
substantial  saving. 

If  you  have  a  bathroom  in  which 
you  are  working  out  a  color  scheme, 
you  can  purchase  bath-mats  as  well 
as  bath-towels  and  wash  cloths  with 
colored  borders  or  in  all-over  de- 
signs in  color.  These  colors  are 
fast,  if  there  is  any  care  used  in 
the  laundering  and  if  that  is  im- 
possible, It  is  better  to  be  satisfied 
with  pure  white. 

LINGERIE — IMPORTED   AND  DOMESTIC. 

Included  in  these  sales  are  im- 
ported and  domestic  lingerie,  night 
gowns,  corset  covers,  combinations 
and  petticoats  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles  and  prices.  Sometimes  some 
very  exquisite  pieces  may  be  picked 
up  for  a  song  (metaphorically  speak-' 
ing),  because  they  are  very  much 
soiled.  Philippine  embroidery  on 
fine  cloth  is  popular  for  good  gowns 
and  cotton  crepe  for  inexpensive 
ones,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
fussy — they  depend  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  the  work  and  texture  of  the 
material  for  their  beauty. 
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WOMEN'S  WEAK. 

The  sales  that  were  started  before 
Christmas  on  women's  wearing  ap- 
parel are  still  continuing,  in  some 
cases  a  second  reduction  having  been 
made.  These  include  dresses,  both 
street  and  dressy  models,  suits,  coats 
and  hats  and  odd  lots  of  sweaters 
and  waists.  Many  times  these  gar- 
ments are  fully  equal  to  the  regu- 
lar stock,  but  being  in  broken  lots, 
are  greatly  reduced. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


FISH  CHOWDER. 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  fish, 
either  fresh,  salt  or  canned;  9  po- 
tatoes peeled  and  cut  in  small  pieces, 

1  onion,  2  cups  of  carrots  cut  in 
pieces,  3  cups  milk,  pepper,  salt,  3 
tablespoons  flour,  1  tablespoon  fat. 
Fry  chopped  onion  in  fat  for  five 
minutes.  Put  fat,  onions,  carrots 
and  potatoes  in  kettle  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Cook  until  veg- 
etables are  tender.  Mix  flour  with 
one-half  cup  cold  milk  and  stir  in 
pot  to  thicken.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
milk  and  the  fish  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  bone,  and  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Cook  until  the  fish  is 
tender,  about  ten  minutes.  .  Serve 
hot. 

TO  CLARIFY  FAT. 

To  clarify  a  small  amount  of  fat, 
add  boiling  water  to  fat,  stir  vigor- 
ously and  set  aside  to  cool.  The  fat 
will  form  a  cake  on  top,  which  may 
be  easily  removed.  The  sediment 
which  will  be  found  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cake  of  fat  may  be  scraped 
off  with  a  knife.  Another  method 
is  to  add  slices  of  raw  potato  to  the 
hot  fat.  The  specks  in  the  fat  will 
adhere  to  the  potato  and  the  clear 
fat  may  be  strained  into  a  clean  pail. 

WHALE  MEAT. 

The  restaurants  and  dining  cars 
have  been  serving  fresh  whale  meat 
for  some  time,  and  the  University 
of  California  laboratories  have  been 
making  experiments  to  try  and  re- 
move the  fishy  flavor,  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  some  people.  Now  comes 
the  news  that  there  are  to  be  two 
canneries  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
canning  of  whale  meat. 

MOCK  MINCE  PIE. 

Four  good  sized  apples,  %  pack- 
age seeded  raisins,  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  %  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  grape  juice,  %  tea- 
spoon nutmeg,  %  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon. Chop  apples  and  raisins,  mix 
with -other  ingredients  and  bake  in 
pie  crust  in  a  moderate  oven. 

BRAN  BREAD. 

Take  1  cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoon 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  y2  cup  mo- 
lasses, 1  cup  whole  wheat  flour,  2 
cups  of  bran,  y2  cup  raisins,  %  cup 
walnuts.  Add  the  raisins  last,  well 
floured,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
1  hour. 

A  cork  pressed  on  to  the  end  of 
the  steel  knitting  needles  makes  an 
effective  knob  to  prevent  the  stitches 
from  pushing  off. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Mmt4j     Rhododendron*.     AmleM,  Boxwood* 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Contferona  Erergreenn. 
WHITE      FOB  PUCII 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

KFRKRA.  CALIFORNIA 


Sood  ftealth. 

[By  H.  K.  Pastor,  M.  D.J 

Castor  Oil. 

This  oil  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  household  remedies,  and 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  useful.  It 
is  a  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  castor  bean  plant,  native 
to  India,  but  grown  extensively  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  used  mainly 
as  a  cathartic  for  both  children  and 
adults,  and  is  mild  and  efficient  in 
action.  This  oil  is  entirely  non- 
irritant  until  it  passes  from  the 
stomach  to  the  duodenum  (small  in- 
testine), where  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  pancreatic  secretion  and  decom- 
posed, with  the  result  that  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  known  to  chemists  as  ricin- 
oleic,  is  set  free,  which  has  a  gently 
stimulating  action  on  the  bowel,  pro- 
ducing purgation.  The  evacuation  is 
helped  by  the  lubricating  action  of 
the  oil  on  the  bowels.  Glycerine  in- 
creases the  purgative  action.  The 
oil  is  so  bland  in  operation  that  it 
is  a  favorite  purgative  for  children 
and  for  the  aged  where  there  is  great 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  in  preg- 
nancy, in  typhoid  fever,  in  dysen- 
tery, etc.  The  purer  the  oil  the 
milder  is  its  action.  Where  the  bow- 
els are  sluggish  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem depressed  and  deranged  by  the 
retention  of  poisonous  waste  mate- 
rial, there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  relieve  the  bow- 
els of  their  contents.  Unlike  most 
other  purgatives,  it  does  not  induce 
constipation  as  an  after-effect.  Also, 
unlike  the  mineral  oils,  so  popular 
latterly,  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
system  unchanged  and  unabsorbed, 
but  enters  readily  the  blood  current 
and  tissues  of  the  body  and  is  elim- 
inated with  the  other  bodily  excre- 
tions. As  a  consequence  of  this  pe- 
culiarity it  imparts  its  purgative  ac- 
tion to  the  milk  of  a  nursing  mother, 
and  operates  on  the  suckling  infant. 
The  leaves  of  the  castor  bean  plant 
have  some  repute  as  a  galactagogue 
— that  is  to  say,  applied  as  a  poul- 
tice to  the  breasts  of  the  mother, 
they  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Ap- 
plied externally,  castor  oil  is  per- 
fectly bland  and  is  a  soothing  and 
healing  application  for  burns.  Where 
lime  gets  into  the  eye  accidentally, 
castor  oil  will  neutralize  its  burning 
effects.  (Water  in  such  a  case  ag- 
gravates the  trouble.)  The  disagree- 
able odor  and  nauseating  taste  of 
castor  oil  may  be  disguised  in  va- 
rious ways.  A  favorite  way  is  to 
float  it  in  orange  juice  or  coffee. 
Some  prefer  smearing  with  cream  the 
glass  or  cup  in  which  it  is  taken, 
pouring  in  the  oil  and  then  covering 
with  cream.  Whatever  "camou- 
flage" is  employed,  it  is  best  to  bolt 
the  dose  in  one  swallow.  The  dose 
of  the  oil  ranges  from  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls,  admin- 
istered every  four  to  six  hours.  It 
operates  in  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  taking. 

Reducing  Fever  Temperatures. 

In  cases  of  high  temperature,  where 
better  methods  are  not  at  hand,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  spine  will 
usually  effect  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory lowering  of  the  bodily  tem- 
perature. Compresses  of  crushed  ice 
or  cold  water,  applied  to  the  back 
along  the  course  of  the  spine,  will 
usually  effect  a  marked  reduction  in- 
side of  an  hour.  This  procedure  may 
be  employed  with  infants  where  care 
is  taken — that  is  to  say,  the  applica- 


tion should  not  be  too  extensive  or 
depressing  on  first  application. 

Keep  Your  Cold  to  Yourself. 

People  suffering  from  colds,  so 
called,   should   avoid   spreading  the 


infection  by  reckless  sneezing  and 
coughing  when  standing  or  sitting 
near  others  not  so  infected.  Be  care- 
ful also  in  the  disposition  of  pocket 
handkerchiefs  used  when  suffering 
with  any  form  of  epidemic  catarrh. 


After  a  Hard 
Day's  Work— 

"VV7"ITH  the  chores  done,  the  stock 
'tended  to,  everything  ship-shape  and 
air-tight  for  the  night — 

It's  pretty  nice  to  settle  down  to  supper 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  at  your 
elbow.  Pretty  nice  and  warm  and  com«- 
forting! 

And  in  the  morning — up  early  (what  with 
help  so  scarce!)  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do — it's  right  comforting  to  know 
that  Ghirardelli's  will  be  there  at  the  break- 
fast table  to  greet  you. 

A  delicipus,  sustaining  food-beverage — 
drink  it  every  day  for  health  and  economy. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cenf  s  'worth-' 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since 


OUR 

Great  Annual  Clearance 

Is  In  Progress  Now 

The  most  determined  effort  ever  made  by  Barker's  to  effect  an  im- 
mediate and  radical  clearance  in  ALL  departments.  The  reductions  in 
price  are  decisive  and  without  regard  to  previous  popularity  or  demand. 
You  will  do  well  to  plan  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  a  sale  that  not 
only  provides  the  high  grade  of  goods  you  wish,  but  at  a  price  that 
saves  you  so  much,  now,  when  money  is  more  an  object  than  ever 
before. 

Out=oMown  Customers  May  Participate 
To  the  Very  Utmost  Advantage 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  may  rely  upon  our  MAIL  ORDER 
department.  Just  state  what  you  wish,  describe  as  clearly  as  you  can 
just  what  you  desire,  send  in  the  amount  you  figure  is  required,  and 
vou  may  implicitly  trust  us  to  choose  for  you,  ship  your  articles,  charge 
you  the  reduced  price  and  SATISFY  YOU  FULLY  IN  EVERY 
REGARD.  Those  who  have  dealt  with  our  mail  order  department  will 
appreciate  fully  what  this  pledge  means,  and  the  satisfaction  await- 
ing them. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMPLETE  AND  COMPETENT  HOME 
FURNISHING. 

BROADWAY,  Between  7th  and  8th  Streets,  LOS  ANGELES 


so 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San   Francisco,   January   2,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

No  changes  are  expected  In  the  demand 
for  wheat  until  the  regular  winter  raius 
eet  in. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Souora   wheat   $3.43 

Northern   Club    3.43 

Califurula   Club    3.43 

Northern    Blues tern    3.50 

Northern  Red   ..None  offering 

Russian  lied   None  offering 

BAKLEI. 

The  holiday  season  took  all  the  specu- 
lative feature  out  of  the  barley  market, 
yuotutious  are  unchanged  and  there  was 
practically  no  demand.  If  the  north 
winds,  which  have  taken  from  the  ground 
nearly  all  the  moisture  which  the  Christ- 
mas day  rain  put  there,  continue  much 
lunger,  it  will  have  a  stiffening  tendency 
on  the  grain  markets  and  barley  will 
likely  be  the  lirst  grain  to  show  its  ef- 
fects. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $2.S5@2.90 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.S5®2.90 

OATS. 

There  is  very  little  trade  in  oats.  The 
dealers  are  watching  the  weather  in  the 
hope  that  the  long  delayed  rains  mav 
come  soon  and  relieve  the  tension. 

White  Feed,  per  ctl  $2.75@2.80 

Red  Feed,  per  ctl   2.70®2.75 

Ked  Seed,  per  ctl   3.25 

Black  Oats    3.10@3.45 

DEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  heavy,  with  very 
little  demand.  Such  prices  as  show  a 
change  are  downward.  Bayos,  which  show 
a  falling  off  from  5uc  to  CUc,  are  the  heav- 
iest sufferer.  There  has  been  no  buviug 
for  canning  as  yet,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
such  buying  may  be  a  feature  in  the  near 
future.  With  this  exception  there  is  noth- 
ing in  sight  in  present  to  lead  to  an  ex- 
pectation of  ji  stronger  market. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  8.50®  8.65 

Blackeyea    8.00®  8.25 

Cranberry    beans    11.70@11 00 

Horse  beans    5.75®  6.00 

Small  whites   (south)   11.50®11.75 

Large  whites    11.25®  11.50 

Limns  (south,  recleaned)    12.001S1  12  20 

§■*■  :  •   7.25®  7.50 

Red   kidneys    12.75m 13.00 

Mexican   reds    8.50®  S.75 

Tepary    beans   8.75®  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.75 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  was  dull  in  sympathy 
■with  other  grains  and  no  changes  in  quo- 
tations are  noted  <;ii  the  street. 
(First-hand    prices   on   strictly   first -class" 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  None  offering 

California  sacked   $3.70®3  SO 

Mllo  maize    3.25®3.30 

Egyptian    3.25®3.30 

HAY. 

The  hay  receipts  for  the  week  were 
1,350  tons,  as  compared  with  1,116  tons 
last  week.  There  was  no  change  of  note 
either  in  the  market  or  the  railroad  situ- 
ation. It  is  still  most  difficult  to  get  cars 
There  have  been  no  Government  orders 
placed  in  California  other  than  those 
noted  last  week.  At  the  same  time  the 
news  that  the  Government  had  ordered  a 
full  division  of  40,000  men  to  Camp  Fre- 
mont will  probably  have  its  effect  on  the 
hay  situation,  as  without  doubt  the  usual 
number  of  animals  to  accompany  this 
number  of  troops  will  also  be  there.  The 
local  situation  on  hay  is  somewhat  se- 
rious. Even  though  there  was  a  shower 
during  Christmas  week,  which  amounted 
to  as  much  as  an  inch  in  some  places 
north  of  San  Francisco,  there  has  been 
very  little  moisture  south  of  the  city,  and 
the  stockmen  are  facing  a  most  serious 
situation,  as  there  is  practically  no  pas- 
ture and  baled  hay  is  at  such  a  figure 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  to  feed 
their  cattle.  The  Food  Administration  at 
Washington  is  considering  the  necessity 
of  placing  restrictions  on  the  hay  trade 
similar  to  those  found  necessary  in  other 
lines. 

Wheat,   No.   1  $26.00ffJ>2S.O0 

„,No-    -    23.00(,i  25.0(1 

X?',lie  oats    27.oO<!527.50 

Wl'fl  "its   23.00®25.00 

°Y.rl!7    24 .00*126.00 

Alfalfa    24.00^27.00 

Stork   hay    20.OOrt?22.OO 

Straw,  per  bale   6O@90c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  Government  has  fixed  the  price  on 
bran  as  a  by-product  of  wheat  and  this 
affects  the  prices  of  shorts  and  middlings. 
Considering  the  price  of  wheat,  these 
products  have  been  much  too  high.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  carloads  in  bulk  at 
mill,  and  the  products  are  hard  to  get  at 
present.  There  have  been  no  other  changes 
in  the  quotations  of  feedstuff's,  as  the  week 
has  been  almost  entirely  devoid  of  busi- 
ness. 

(Pef  ton,  San  Francisco.) 

Reet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $."0.OW32  00 

Bran,  per  ton  (bulk)    27  00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  $45.O0<3>46  00 

Cracked  corn    tc.noft/M.OO 

Middlings  (bulk)    3„.oo 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Rolled  barley    V).00®56.00 

Rolled  oats    o(i.(X)«02.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  brnn   None  offering 

Shorts  (bulk)    $20  00 

Tankage   06.OO@70.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
With  the  exception  of  Salinas,  potatoes 
were  weaker  all  along  the  line.  Onions 
(bowed  strength  and  were  quoted  at  10c 
higlicr.  Most  of  the  onions  have  now 
been  "nought  up  and  a  stronger  market 
may  lie  expected.     Lettuce,  both  Sacra- 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 

Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


mento  and  Eos  Angeles,  was  weaker  on  i  Fanev  California  Flats  per  lb  2KIO 

stMn>  iSiV  pw  li,:: :::::::::::::  :ioS& !  ThP  f_,  f»e?h  jspw. 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  10®l2c  !  £?~,_*?,*_  n*rkSl  was  Wet  and 

Hubbard  squash, 
Cucumbers 
Celery,  per 
Lettuce,  Sacramento 
do,  Los  Angeles,  p«=» 

Tomatoes,   per  lug   box   1.20® 1.75    8  '<•«<        *  ' '"'  1"'t  ***  IH" 

Potatoes,  Salinas    3.tx>®::.25    •/.""">-'"  Quote. 

Idahos    1.90®  2. 15  i  (.'rnPcs.  Malaga,  crate   Nominal 

Oregon    1.90®  2.25    Apples   |1.0U<&S!.0U 

liivrx,   .»  .    •  I-   |  V.fr/2  15    '  ••'*"''»*.  Per  crate   50®75c 

Sweets,  per  lb  2y4@2M,c    J,  <»»egrunates   $1.25®2.00 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $2.25®  2.50    lersimtnons    1.00®  1.50 

Reds   None  offering  !  Grapes,  Malaga,  crate  Nominal 


Garlic,  per  lb  8®5'.V 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00®1.25 

POULTRY. 

The   quotations   on    poultry    were  un 


do.  Muscats,  crate   Nominal 

do,  Verdell   Nominal 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Navel  oranges  are  in  good  demand  nnd 
are   bringing   higher   prices.  Lemouettes 


changed  this  week.  There  has  been  a  go.nl  ami  grape  fruits  are  somewhat  cheaper 
steady  demand,  and  the  stock  on  baud  has  ,  The  demand  for  the  former  seems  alto- 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  gether  dead,  while  shipmeuts  of  somewhat 
(Quotations  are  for  stock  sold  on  com-  inferior  goods  brought  down  the  prices 
mission.   Net  returns  to  shippers  are  about    for  that  grade  of  grape  fruits 


4c  under  quotations.) 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  26®2«c 

do.  dressed   32®  34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  32®  35c 

do,  1%  lbs  40@43c 

do.  under  1>4  lbs  4(V!?43c 

Fryers   29®  30c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  26®2.«c 

Small  Leghorn   26@2*c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   26®2Sc 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  lS-®20c 

Geese,  per  lb  20c 

Squabs,  per  lb  43®  45c 

Ducks   2.'!®  25c 


Old 


Belgian  hares  (live)   20@21c 

BUTTER. 

The  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Ex- 
change adopted  its  new  methods  of  quota- 
tions on  January  2.  One  feature  which 
the  exchange  wishes  to  make  clear  is  that 
when  squares  are  sold  there  Is  a  differ- 
ential of  %c  advance  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  of  packing.  Prime  1st  Is  again  being 
dealt  in  and  51e  was  established  as  the 
price  on  January  2.  The  quotation  of 
53%  for  extras,  under  the  new  system, 
means  a  practically  unchanged  market,  for 
with  the  eight  per  cent  discount  the  price 
would  be  but  a  small  fraction  over  49c, 
the  last  quotation  under  the  old  svstem. 

Thn.  Frl.  Snt.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   50%  51     50%  49     ...  53% 

Prime  1st  51 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  was  strong.  Allowing 
the  wholesalers  commission  of  eight  per 
cent  extras  show  an  advance  of  lc  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  over  the  last  quo- 
tation of  1917.  while  extra  pullers  showed 
an  advance  of  2c  over  Monday's  close. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   50%  51     50%  53       ...  50 

Extra  pullets.. 45%  44%  44     46  ...52% 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  also  adopted  the  new  method  of 
quotation  on  the  first  business  day  of 
101$.  Allowing  for  the  ten  per  cent  "com- 
mission it  will  be  noted  that  prices  are 
unchanged  from  last  week.  Monterey 
cheese  was  weaker  on  decreased  demand 


Oranges : 

Navels  $3.5005.00 

Valenclas,  fancy    3.004i  3.50 

Valencias,   choice    2.00®3.00 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   6.00®7.O0 

Choice    6.00® 6.00 

Standard    3.50®4.60 

I/emonettes    I.fi0®2  50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.50®3.50 

Tangerines    1.25®2.50 

DRIED  FRCIT8. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  been  slug- 
gish, with  no  changes  in  quotation.  This 
20@22c  I  market  Is  always  quiet  at  this  time  of  the 
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year,  and  It  is  unusually  inactive  this  year 
on  account  of  the  embargo  on  foreign 
trade.  As  the  winter  advances  a  stronger 
demand  for  dried  fruits  Is  expected. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14®  15c 

Apricots,  per  lb  Nominal 

Figs,   black,   1917  Nominal 

do.    white,    1917  S%®ll%c 

Callmyrna.  1017   !5%®16%c 

Prunes,  4-sIze  basis,  1017  6%®S>4e 

Pears   6%®ll%c 

Peaches,  1917    9%®10%c 

HONEY. 

There  Is  no  change  In  the  honey  market. 
The  demand  continues  excellent  and  if 
anything  is  stronger  on  the  advice  of  the 
food  conservationists  that  more  honey  and 
less  sugar  should  be  eaten. 
Comb — 

Water  white   Nominal 

Light  amber   18015c 

Amber   12@13c 

Extracted — 

Water  white   Nominal 

Light  amber   14®  16c 

Amber   12®  14c 

BICE. 

The  market  for  California  is  steady  nnd 
unchanged  this  week.  Some  activity  is 
looked  for  in  about  ten  days,  as  the  job- 
l>ers  have  now  completed  their  Inventories, 
and  the  amount  on  hand  will  soon  be  def- 
initely known. 

Paddy   $3.40®3.50 


,27%cClean  Run  No.  1  California  $6.45 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  December  31.  1917. 

Shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  Southern 
California  from  November  1  to  December 
27:  Oranges,  2071  cars,  and  lemons,  497 
cars.  Same  time  last  year,  2374  cars,  and 
lemons.  721  cars. 

From  Central  California  from  November 
1  to  26:  Oranges,  1635  cars,  and  lemons, 
60  cars.  Same  time  last  year:  Oranges, 
3570  cars,  and  lemons,  104  cars. 

From  Northern  California  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  December  26:  Oranges,  180  cars, 
and  lemons,  none.  Same  time  last  year: 
Oranges,  810  cars,  and  lemons,  none. 

Light  arrivals  at  the  Eastern  markets  and 
prices  the  past  week  were  reported  higher 
on  navels  and  demand  good.  Receipts  con- 
tinue to  run  lighter  than  a  vear  ago.  It 
is  said  that  most  of  the  Central  California 
crop  of  navels  have  already  gone  forward. 
This  with  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia crop  of  navels  will  not  be  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  normal,  had  a 
bullish  Influence  upon  the  market.  Locally 
the  market  was  stronger  In  svmpathv  with 
higher  market  East  nnd  the  light  offerings 


of  other  fruits  on  the  market.  Local 
packers  bidding  2%@3c  per  pound  for 
navels,  loose,  box,  from  growers  delivered. 
Crape  fruit  dull  and  lower.  Local  pack- 
ers bidding  1%®2c  per  pound  from  grow- 
ers delivered.  I^-mons  slow  sale  under 
the  influence  of  the  cooler  weather.  Low 
grades  dull  and  have  to  be  sold  for  what 
they  will  bring. 


AUCTION  SALES. 

New  York,  December  2.8. — Four  cars 
navels,  three  cars  Valencia?  and  three  cars 
lemons  sold.  Market  higher  on  oranges 
and  lower  on  lemons.  Navels  averaged 
$3.9505.60.  Valencias  averaged  $2.75®4.95. 
Lemons,  $2.60@4.S5. 

Boston,  December  2S. — Four  cars  navels 
and  two  cars  lemons  sold.  Market  strong 
on  navels  nnd  unchanged  on  lemons.  Navels 
averaged  $2.45®5.05.  Lemons  averaged 
$1.55®6.40. 

Philadelphia.  December  2S. — One  car 
navels,  one  Valencias  nnd  one  car  of  lemons 
sold.  Navels,  $2.9503.35.  Valencias  aver- 
aged $3.70  and  lemons  averaged  $5.3OW6.30. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  GET  THREE  CENTS  PER  GALLON  RAISE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Milk  distributors'  profits  in  San  Francisco  were  shaved  three  cents 
per  gallon  beginning  January  1,  1918.  The  three  cents  goes  to 
producers;  for  the  consumers  prices  must  not  be  raised,  according  to 
findings  of  the  Food  Administration  Investigating  Committee,  by 
whose  decision  both  producers  and  distributors  agreed  about  a  month 
ago  to  abide.  The  cost  of  production  was  claimed  by  the  producers 
to  be  about  33  cents  per  gallon  through  October  and  November.  The 
Committee  became  convinced  that  23  to  29  cents  would  cover  costs 
adequately.  The  new  price  for  three  months  will  be  28  cents  for 
milk  testing  3.6  to  4  per  cent  fat.  About  100  producers  of  32,000 
gallons  daily  are  affected.  The  distributors  have  a  committee  figuring 
on  installation  of  economies  in  distribution.  Retail  prices  are  12 
cents  per  quart  and  seven  cents  per  pint. 


Los  Angeles,  December  31,  1917. 
Ul'TTEtt. 

The  past  week  being  the  closing  week 
pf  the  year  and  a  short  one  there  was  but 
little  life  to  the  market.  A  fair  consump- 
tive demand  was  had,  but  little  outside 
movement.  Receipts  were  light,  only  214,- 
oOO  pounds  against  285,200  pounds  same 
week  last  year.  Withdrawn  from  cold 
storage  the  past  week,  12,531  pounds 
against  19,134  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  cold  storage  holdings  are  now 
down  to  117,424  pounds.  Extras  dropped 
lc  after  Christmas  aud  reuiaiued  at  50c 
throughout  the  week. 

We  quote — 
California  extra  creamery  z<0c 

do,  prime  first    49c 

do,  first   

Daily  quotations: 

1917—  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   51     00     00     50     00  50 

1916 — 

Extra   30     36%  37     3C     36  36 

EGGS. 

The  Christmas  demand  being  over  and 
the  receipts  Improving,  the  marked  worked 
lower  and  no  especial  life  to  the  demand 
at  the  decline.  Extra  dropped  lc  up  to- 
Saturday.  Case  count  tr  and  pullets  2c. 
Still  the  market  Is  *c  higher  than  this  time 
last  year.  Receipts  for  the  week,  704  cases 
against  942  coses  the  same  week  last  year. 
Withdrawals  from  cold  storage  during  the 
week.  2S>4  cases  against  2090  casts  the 
same  week  last  year.  Cold  storage  hold- 
ings are  now  down  to  5LS.N  cases,  which  is 
less  than  this  time  last  year.  San  Fran- 
cisco advanced  2%c  up  to  Saturday;  first 
advanced  in  Chicago  6®Sc  and  in  New 
lork  2c,  yet  this  failed  to  influence  the 
market  here. 

Daily  quotations: 

1917—  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   49 

Cose  count  47 

Pullets   46 

1910— 
Case  count  ...36 

POULTRY. 

There  is  no  change  to  note  in  this 
market  from  a  week  ago.  Demand  fairly 
good  and  prices  remain  steady  aud  rather 
firm  for  everything,  under  the  influence 
of  light  receipts. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  83®34c 

Fryers,  2n,  to  3  lbs  27c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  25@2«e 

Hens  under  4  lbs  21®22c 

Ducks   224j23c 

Geese   18c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  25@26« 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  28@29c 

Turkeys,  light   20®  27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

Dressed,  per  lb  46c 

VEGETABLES. 

The  past  week  was  rather  quiet  and  but 
few  price  changes  were  reported.  Potatoes 
and  onions  held  Just  the  same  as  the  week 
before  and  sales  were  light.  Cabbage  in  a 
little  better  demand  but  prices  unchanged. 
Cauliflower  in  good  demand  and  prices 
steady.  Some  tomatoes  still  coming  in 
and  market  steady  at  old  prices.  Celery 
arriving  more  freely,  slow  sale  and  lower. 
String  beans  getting  scarce  and  higher. 
Lima  beans  out  of  the  market.  Egg  plant 
in  only  moderate  supply,  fair  demand  and 
higher.  Sweet  potatoes  in  fair  demand 
but  market  hardly  so  Arm.  Hnbbard 
squash  nnd  pumpkins  unchanged. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,   Northern,  per  cwt  $1.50®2(>0 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.60(g2.00 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.60@1.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   1.50®2.0O 

do.  White,  per  cwt   1.50@2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25 

Lima  beans,  per  lb  8%@9c 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  8®8%c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  4®5%c 

Celery,  per  orate   $1.50®1.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  6@7c 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $2. 75® 3.00 

Cauliflower,  per  crate   1.50@2.00 

String  beans,  per  lb  10®  14c 

FRUITS. 

There   was   but   little   doing  the  past 
week.    The  offerings  consisting  of  apples 
and  Japanese  persimmons.    Demand  only 
moderate  nnd  market  hardly  so  firm. 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.48®1.45 

Jonathan,  4-tler   $1.75®1.90 

Local   npples,   per  box  $1.10®1.20 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lb  4®8c 

WALNUTS. 

Nothing  doing  In  this  markpt  the  past 
week  save  In  culls,  which  continue  to  sell 
readily  at  5@12c. 

Association  prices: 

1917 
20c 
16c 
24c 
24c 


1916 
15.50c 
12.50c 
19.90c 
17.50c 


No.  1  

No.  2   

Budded   

Jumbo   

Culls   5@12c 

BEANS. 

The  past  week  was  another  dull  one  In 
this  market.  Buyers  were  holding  back 
and  made  but  few  purchases  and  of  such 
small  lots  as  had  to  be  had  for  Immediate 
use. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Llmas,  per  cwt  $11  50 

Large  white,  per  cwt  11.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.  11.60 

Pinks,   per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.60 

Tepary    7.60 

HAY. 

Receipts  only  moderate  and  all  fancy 
hny  in  good  demand.  At  the  same  time 
buyers  refused  to  stock  up,  the  present 
high  prices  being  more  the  result  of  dry 
weather  than  anything  else. 

Rarlev  hav,  per  ton   $27.00®2S.M) 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   2S.0O@29.Of> 
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STRONG  MARKET  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  ORANGES. 

The  markets  for  all  varieties  of  oranges  is  steadily  advancing, 
both  locally  and  at  the  East.  It  is  believed  that  the  navel  orange 
crop  this  year  will  not  be  more  than  35  per  cent  of  last  year's.  This 
shortage,  together  with  the  greatly  reduced  citrus  crop  of  Florida 
due  to  frost  damage,  has  caused  the  orange  market  to  rule  strong 
with  an  upward  tendency. 


Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   26.0O@27.0O 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   28.00@2fl.00 

Straw,   per   ton   10.00@12.00 

COTTON. 

The  past  week  saw  freer  trading  in  New 
York  and  higher  prices.  There  was  some 
realizing  by  longs  at  times  at  high  points, 
but  as  a  whole  buyers  were  inclined  to 
keep  their  purchases.  Besides  active  home 
trading  there  was  very  good  buying  on 
foreign  account.  January  deliveries  in 
New  York  closed  30.5c.  Middling  in  New 
Orleans  30c,  which  is  higher  than  a  week 
ago. 


HIDES    AND  PELTS. 

It  is  still  very  dull  in  the  hide  market, 
though  prices  are  quotably  unchanged 
from  a  week  ago.    Pelts  still  firm. 

HIDES — Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  ,  17c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  16c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  23c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  14c 

PELTS: 

California  full  wooled,  per  lb  25c 

California  medium  wooled,  per  lb  16c 

California  short  wooled,  per  lb  16c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  2,  1918. 
CATTLE— Locally  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
ket has  been  quiet,  though  outside  mar- 
kets have  been  quite  active.  The  range 
feed  and  hay  shortage  are  still  a  threat- 
ening factor  in  California,  tending  to  force 
cattle  prematurely  on  the  market. 

No.  1  weighing  9O0@120O  lbs..9%@10  c 
No.  1  weighing  12O0@14OO  lbs..9y2@10  c 

■Second  quality   S%@9  c 

Thin  undesirable   6    @8  c 

Cows  and  Heifers — 

No.  1   l%@SV*c 

Second  quality   7  ©lVac 

Common  to  thin,  undesirable. .  A   @8  c 

Bulls  and  Stags — 

Good     5%@6i4c 

Pair   5  @5>|c 

Thin   4  @V/2c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   9  @9'Ac 

Medium  8%@S%c 

Heavy   7  @7%c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  sheep  market  has 
experienced  no  change  in  the  past  week, 
except  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
situation  to  become  more  tense. 
Lambs — 

Milk   15y2@16  c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12%@13  c 

Unshorn  ewes    9ya@10%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still   in   good  supply 

and  generally  speaking  a  better  finished 

article  is  being  offered. 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140   14%c 

do,  140@175   15  c 

do,  175@  300   15%c 

do,  300@400   15  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
BEEF  (per  pound)— Steers,  heavy,  14c; 

secoud  quality,  13'/£c;  cows  aud  heifers, 

12®  13c. 

CALVES — 15@17c,  according  to  size  and 
■quality.  Skim  milk  aud  other  poor  stock 
considerably  lower. 

LAMBS  (per  pound)— Suckling,  23c; 
yearlings,  21c.  Mutton  (per  pound,— 
Wethers,  20c;  ewes,  17c. 

PORK  (per  pound)— 23c. 


Los  Angeles,  December  31,  1917. 
CATTLE-^The  past  week  being  holiday 
week  aud  a  short  one,  the  meat  packers 
went  slow.  While  killers  were  all  iu  the 
market,  they  made  but  few  purchases.  But 
what  cattle  takeu  were  paid  for  at  old 
prices. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $S.5O@9.O0 

Prime  cows  ajid  heifers   7.00@7.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   C.50@7.O0 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.00@9.00 

HOGS^The  past  week  being  the  closing 


week  of  the  year,  killers  bought  rather 
sparingly.  California  furnished  what  hogs 
coming  in  and  of  very  good  quality.  While 
prices  show  no  quotable  change  the  tone 
of  the  market  was  weak. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250<fi;300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,   200@250    lbs   14.2o@J5.25 

Light,  170@200  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  past  week  brought  no  im- 
provement in  this  market.  Very  few  com- 
ing in  and  but  few  wanted  at  the  prices. 
Prices,  however,  remained  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50@11.00 

Prime  ewes   10.50@11.00 

Yearlings    10.50®  11.50 

Lambs    14.0O@15.00 

Portland,  December  31,  1917. 
The  cattle  market  started  somewhat 
sluggish  at  the  opening,  but  developed  in- 
to a  strong  aud  active  market  as  the  day 
progressed,  and  outside  influences  derog- 
atory to  the  market  were  cleared  up.  An 
early  report  was  circulated  around  the 
yards  to  the  effect  that  Northern  ship- 
ments were  shut  off,  but  when  railroads 
assured  Northern  buyers  that  they  would 
be  put  through,  the  market  was  consid- 
erably enlivened  and  the  following  tops 
went  across  the  scales:  Steers,  $10.50; 
cows,  $S.50,  general  market  $7.75;  hogs, 
$15.S5,  general  market,  $15.05.  There  was 
more  variation  iu  prices  paid  on  the  mar- 
ket Monday  of  this  week  than  is  com- 
monly the,  case.  There  were  several  car 
loads  of  good  steers  which  crossed  the 
scales  at  $10.50,  which  we  believe  were 
approximately  25c  better  than  those  which 
crossed  at  $10.25  the  first  of  last  week  as 
well  as  this  week.  Because  last  week's 
market  bore  a  $10.25  top  and  this  week's 
market  a  $10.50  top,  it  does  not  mean  a 
stronger  market  but  a  receipt  of  better 
stuff. 

CATTLE— Steady ;  receipts.  1112.  Me- 
dium  to   choice   steers.   $!>.7.Vri$N>..->0;    i;  1 

to  medium  steers,  $S.75@9.65;  common  to 
good  steers,  $7.25@S.40;  choice  dows  and 
heifers,  $7.0O@$7.85;  common  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $5.75@7.35 ;  canners,  $3.00® 
5.50;  bulls,  $4.BO@7.00 ;  calves,  $7.00@10.00; 
stackers    and    feeder    steers',  $6.00®8.00. 

HOGS  —  Steady  ;  receipts,  1734.  Prime 
light,  $15.35®  15.50 ;  prime  heavy,  $15.45® 
15.60;  pigs,  J13.50@14.60;  bulk,  $15.35® 
l.i.oO. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts,  565.  West- 
ern lambs,  $13.00®  13.50;  valley  lambs, 
$12.50®  13.00;  yearlings,  $12.00  @  12.50; 
wethers,  $11.75@12.25;  ewes.  $8.00@10.00. 
Portland  market  on  shorn  sheep,  21/>c@3 
under  quotations. 


Agricultural  Summary 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

•  Jan.         2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9  34.91  ....  36.90  ... 

16            35.83  ....  37.00   

23  36.91  ....  35.00  .... 

30            38.48  ....  38.87   

Feb.         0  40.00    41  19  .. 

13  39.70  ....  39.00 

20  36.00  ....  37.00  .... 

27  37.00  ....  36.00  .... 

March      0  35.50    34.50  .. 

13  33.50    33.00   

20            33.25    33.00   

27           36.00    33.00  ..  . 

April       3  37.91    36.33  .... 

10...... 39.33    37.00  ... 

17  39.58   -  38.00  ... 

24  35.56  ....  36.50  .... 

May         1  33.08    33.00   

8           34.05    33.20  .... 

"         15           35.50    34.16   

WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  ....  38.16  .... 

16  41.83    40.83  .... 

23           32.50  ....  33.12  .... 

"         30  32.08  ....  33.01  .... 

Feb.        6  34.99    34.70  .. 

"         13           33.30  ....  31.66  .... 

20  33.01  ....  30.75  .... 

'    .     27           29.00  ....  27.66  .... 

March      6           24.75  ....  24  91  . 

13           25.96  ....  26.08 

20  25.66  ....  25.91  ... 

"  ,      27           27.16  ....  28.00  .... 

April       3  28.58  ....  29  25 

10           29.66  ....  30:41 

"  32.33  ....  32.08  .... 

24  32.91  ....  32.83  . 

May         l  32.00  ....  31  83 

I!          8           32.75  ....  32.00  '. 

15           34.20  ....  32.50  .... 


Publisher's  Department. 


The  publisher  wishes  every  one  of  our 
patrons  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year. 


In  sending  iu  his  renewal  subscription 
to  the  Rural  Press,  James  Boyd  of  River- 
side says  it  is  for  the  forty=sixth  time. 
We  appreciate  very  much  such  consistent 
support. 


Are  you  planning  your  work  now  for 
the  coming  year?  If  so,  we  think  one 
of  our  books  will  be  of  service  to  you. 
We  publish  "California  Fruits"  for  the 
fruit  growers;  "Califoruia  Vegetables"  for 
both  the  truck  gardener  and  field  grower; 
"California  Garden  Flowers"  for  the  plant 
lover;  "California  Poultry  Book"  and  Cal- 
ifornia Hog  Book"  for  those  interested  in 
poultry  and  swine.  A  copy  of  these  books 
may  help  you  in  times  of  stress. 


The  World's  Wheat. 

The  world's  production  of  wheat 
in  1917  was  1,864,000,000  bushels, 
or  96.1  per  cent  of  the  world's  1916 
crop,  and  85.1  per  cent  of  the  five- 
year  average  1911-1915. 

A  broad  idea  of  crop  production  the 
world  over  is  had  from  the  report  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  includes  the  principal 
producing  countries.  Six  of  ten  sta- 
ple commodities  show  an  increase  for 
1917  over  average  production  for  the 
period  1911-15.  These  commodities 
are  corn,  oats,  rice,  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes and  tobacco.  The  four  crops 
showing  a  decrease  from  average 
production  are  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  flaxseed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  decrease  of  14.4  per 
cent  in  the  wheat  crop  is  compen- 
sated by  the  14.1  per  cent  increase 
in  corn,  which  is  the  principal  sub- 
stitute of  wheat.  A  fleet  of  grain- 
laden  steamers  is  said  to  be  under 
way  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
most  or  all  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  mill  on  this  Coast.  This  will  re- 
sult in  adding  materially  to  the  vol- 
ume of  mill  by-products  and  tend  to 
modify  prevailing  high  prices  of  con- 
centrated feeds.  As  noted  elsewhere, 
the  Government  has  already  fixed  the 
base  price  of  bran  at  38  per  cent  of 
the  market  price  of  wheat,  effecting 
an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  this  staple.  It  is  reported,  too, 
that  the  wheat  harvest  in  Argentina 
this  month  was  good  and  that  there 
will  probably  be  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  133,000,000  bushels,  some- 
what below  early  estimates. 

The  late  heavy  snowfall  in  the 
East,  with  its  resulting  warmth  and 
moisture,  have  greatly  improved 
wheat  prospects. 

Butter  Prices.  . 

There  are  real  reasons  for  the 
soaring  prices  of  butter  against 
which  the  householder  protests  so 
indignantly.  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  an  actual  and  palpable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  dairy  stock 
recently,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  pas- 
turage consequent  on  the  long-con- 
tinued dry  season  and  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  millstuffs.  This  lat- 
ter drawback  will  be  remedied  in  a 
measure  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Food  Administration  authorities 
in  fixing  the  prices  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  shorts  much  below  pre- 
vious quotations.  Again,  the  creamery 
operators  have  found  the  milk  con- 
densers formidable  competitors  for 
the  raw  milk  offered  by  producers. 
The  business  of  the  milk  condens- 
ates has  been  stimulated  enor- 
mously by  the  Eastern  and  foreign 
demand,  accentuated  by  war  con- 
ditions. The  heightened  cost  and  un- 
satisfactory methods  of  milk  distri-  j 
bution  in  the  large  cities  has  also  in- 1 


creased  the  call  for  the  canned  prod- 
uct— all  in  all  making  the  condens- 
ary  a  formidable  rival  of  the  cream- 
ery. California  creamery  operators 
recently  met  to  plan  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  conducting  the  dairy 
business,  a  summary  of  the  results 
being  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Rural  Press. 

December  Cotton  Report. 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
for  the  season  1917-18  will  amount 
to  10,949,000  bales  of  500  pounds. 
Total  production  in  1916  was  11,- 
449,930  bales;  in  1915,  11,191,820 
bales;  in  1914,  16,134,930  bales;  in 
1913,  14,156,486  bales;  in  1912,  13,- 
703,421  bales;  and  in  1911,  15,692,- 
701  bales.  The  price  per  pound  of 
lint  cotton  to  producers,  December 

I,  1917,  was  27.7c,  compared  with 
a  December  1  price  of  19.6c  in  1916, 

II.  3c  in  1915,  6.8c  in  1914,  12.2c  in 
1913,  11.9c  in  1912,  and  8.8c  in 
1911.  California's  production  for 
this  year  is  estimated  at  32,066,000 
pounds,  or  67,000  bales,  grown  most- 
ly in  Imperial  Valley.  An  average 
price  of  28c  per  pound  was  obtained, 
in  1916  the  production  was  43,- 
620  bales,  average  price  20c. 

Commercial  Production  of  Apples. 

An  unusually  careful  survey  of 
the  commercial  apple  crop  was  made 
last  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Estimates, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  10,000 
apple  reporters  being  employed  in 
this  work.  Our  production  of  this 
fruit  as  a  whole  suffered  a  decline 
of  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  that 
of  1916.  In  the  four  leading  box 
apple  States  (Washington,  Oregon, 
Colorado  and  California)  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  commercial  crop 
over  that  of  1916  of  28  per  cent. 

Beef  Shortage  Persists. 

Due  to  the  observance  of  "meatless 
Tuesday,"  there  is  said  to  be  a  saving 
of  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  weekly 
in  this  country.  However,  it  is  not 
believed  that  this  economy  in  beef 
saving  will  result  in  lowering  quo- 
tations. There  still  remains  a  beef 
shortage,  despite  this  saving,  and  if 
there  is  a  deflection  of  prices  from 
the  present  level  it  is  believed  that 
the  trend  will  be  upward  rather  than 
downward.  Feed  is  too  scarce  to  war- 
rant any  hope  of  a  reduction. 

Our  New  Crop. 

Rice  is  comparatively  new  in  Cali- 
fornia, yet  last  year's  yield  will 
bring  about  $10,000,000.  The  acre- 
age of  1917  exceeded  that  of  1916  by 
about  22,000  acres. 


Dealers  I  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

m  37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
PAPER    Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Angele* 
 Blake,  McFall  Co.,        Portland,  Ore. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


How  do  you  like  this  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press?  The  publisher  thinks  it  one  of 
the  best  that  has  been  recently  printed. 
The  special  articles  by  staff  writers  and 
others  all  go  to  help  in  making  a  read- 
able journal.  We  trust  Mr.  Whitten  will 
give  us  more  articles  telling  of  ways  of 
improving  production  on  the  ranch.  The 
cotton  news  from  Fresno  is  live — and  we 
will  have  a  good  article  along  that  line 
soon.  As  the  editor  says  in  his  depart- 
ment, the  article  by  Mr.  Hodges  on  sugar 
beeta  tells  all  about  it  in  this  issue.  The 
poultry  department  is  strong.  Read  the 
market  pages — they  will  make  money  for 
you.  The  labor  discussions  are  also 
worthy   of  study. 


DITCHES 


SOLD  ON 

I A  DAYS 

IV  TRIAL 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old— 

irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  of  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry,  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

^--V/f^a^^  &  Grader 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 

All  steel.  Made  In  2, 4  and  6  horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.  Over  fifteen  thousand  satisfied  custom- 
ers. No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  "MARTIN.'' 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

mn'^o  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  you.  No  charge, 
WW  II  Iv  no  obligation;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  4  Denver,  Colorado 
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This  Reo  Six  Is  a  Light  Six 
But  It  Is  Also  a  Sturdy  Car 


THE  TERM  "LIGHT"  as  so  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  motor  cars,  is  a  relative  term  only. 

IT  MAY  MEAN  MUCH— or  nothing.  Depending 
on  whether  the  reader  knows  all  the  factors  that 
enter  in. 

THIS  REO  SIX  IS  LIGHT— just  as  light  as  sound 
engineering  will  permit. 

AND  IT  MAY  SURPRISE  YOU  to  know  that— 
not  in  the  "ads,"  but  on  the  scales — this  Reo  Six 
is  as  light  as  many,  and  actually  lighter  than 
some,  whose  claims  to  lightness  are  their  chief 
recommendation. 

WE  REO  FOLK  have  never  talked  much  about 
lightness — because  that  quality  in  itself  is  proof 
of  nothing,  and  yet,  as  we've  said,  we  make  Reos 
just  as  light  as  may  be,  by  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  known  to  the  art — as  light  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  safety  factor  we  desire. 

WE  LAY  MORE  STRESS  in  our  advertisements 
on  the  staying  qualities  of  the  Reo  product  and 
the  consequent  low  upkeep. 

BECAUSE  THAT  REALLY  COUNTS— those  are 
the  qualities  the  buyer  most  desires  and  seeks  in 
the  car  he  buys. 

WE  DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  endurance  for  an  im- 
mediate effect — either  in  our  sales  talk  or  in  our 
designing. 

REO  ENGINEERING  is  admittedly  sound — it  is 
the  standard  by  which  other  engineering  is  com- 
pared by  those  who  know. 

AND  SO  WE  DESIGN  each  part  of  a  Reo  with  an 
eye  single  to  long  time  service.  Doing  that,  we 
automatically  obtain  low  upkeep. 


SO,  AS  WE'VE  SAID,  this  Reo  Six  is  light,  using 
the  term  relatively — but  more  important,  it  is 
sturdily  built. 

PUT  IT  ON  THE  SCALES— then  weigh  other  cars 
of  similar  power  and  wheel  base  and  size,  and 
you'll  agree  this  is  indeed  a  Light  Six. 

AND  WHILE  YOU'RE  at  it,  examine  carefully 
the  size  of  the  various  parts,  especially  bearings 
and  the  shafts  that  carry  the  load  and  take  the 
driving  strains — and  you  will  find  other  argu- 
ments why,  at  the  same  price,  you  should  select 
a  Reo  Six  for  yours. 

THE  SAFETY  FACTOR  in  a  Reo  is  greater  than 
that  in  any  other  make  of  car — save  one.  And 
that  other  is  also,  in  its  special  class,  the  world's 
best  car. 

STRANGELY  ENOUGH,  the  real  proof  of  "light- 
ness" is  not  to  be  found  on  the  scales  alone — but 
in  the  tire  mileage. 

SOME  CARS  are  so  flimsily  made  and  some  others 
so  poorly  designed  that  they  are  practically  dead 
weight  on  the  tires.  Result,  excessive  tire  wear 
and  expense. 

ASK  ANY  REO  OWNER  of  any  Reo  model  about 
his  tire  mileage,  and  his  reply  will  convince  you 
that  the  Reo  is  the  "Lightest"  Six  made. 

SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED — we  cannot  hope  to  sup- 
ply all  who  will  want  this  Reo  Six. 

SO  ONLY  WAY  is  to  see  your  Reo  dealer  at  once, 
place  your  order  and  secure  an  early  delivery  date 
before  his  limited  quota  is  disposed  of. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Six-Cylinder  Reo 

7  Passenger  Tourinq 
$1550 
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California  s  Opportunity  in  Cotton  Growing 

By  Professor  W.  E.  Packard  of  the  University  of  California 


HE  CLIMATE  of  the  citrus  sections  of 
Southern  California,  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, Sacramento,  Imperial,  and  Palo 
Verde  Valleys  is  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.    The  long  growing  sea- 


YIELD  OF  COTTON  IN  COTTON 
GROWING  STATES. 


State 
California 

Virginia   

Missouri   

North  Carolina 

Arkansas   

Tennessee  .  .  .  . 
Louisiana    .  .  .  . 

Oeorgia   

Texas   

South  Carolina 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  . 
Mississippi     .  .  . 

Florida   

Alabama   


son,  which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  November,  together  with  the  high  tem- 
peratures of  the  summer  months,  furnish  favorable 
conditions  for  the  early  maturing  of  the  crop.  The 
cold  fogs  of  the  coast  country  and  of  the  delta  sec- 
tion lying  between  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  tend  to  retard  growth  and  thereby  delay 
maturity  so  that  early  frosts  are  apt  to  materially 
reduce  the  yield  secured.  For  this  reason  cotton 
will  probably  not  prove  profitable  in  those  regions, 
unless  very  early  maturing  types  of  cotton  are  in- 
troduced. The  early  rains,  with  the  accompany- 
ing cool  spells,  in  the  two  interior  valleys  would  delay  maturing  and  cause 
reduction  of  yields  in  late  plantings,  but  otherwise  should  be  of  no 
special  disadvantage.  Cotton  which  was  not  picked  before  the  rains 
would  be  discolored  but  not  seriously  damaged  in  quality  otherwise. 
Some  damage  would  result  from  the  scattering  of  cotton  on  the  ground, 
as  Egyptian  is  not  a  storm-proof  cotton. 

On  account  of  the  difference  in  climate  between  California  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  regions  in  the  south,  extensive  variety  trials  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  before  the  best  varieties  can  be  selected.  The  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin,  Imperial,  and  Palo  Verde  Valleys 
furnishes  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Ex- 
perimental trials  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  Kern,  and  Fresno 
counties,  and  Egyptian  cotton  of  good  quality  has  been  produced  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Egyptian  cotton  has  been 
grown  commercially  with  satisfactory  results  in  Imperial  Valley. 

Cotton  responds  to  good  soil  conditions,  and,  therefore,  where  large 
yields  of  good  quality  are  expected,  should  not  be  grown  on  hardpan  or 
alkali  soil.  Cotton  is  not  hard  on  soil  but  requires  plenty  of  phosphorus 
and  potash,  usually  present  in  sufficient  abundance  in  California  soils. 
The  presence  of  too  much  nitrogen  tends  to  cause  a  large  development  of 
stalks  at  the  expense  of  the  crop.  Cotton  which  follows  alfalfa  often 
produces  too  great  a  vegetative  growth  on  this  account. 

Cotton,  Rice,  and  Alkali. 

In  Egypt  cotton  is  grown  on  land  as  the  first  crop  following  rice  in 
the  process  of  alkali  reclamation.  The  land  is  first  flooded  for  the  rice 
crop  and  sufficient  alkali  removed  to  produce  a  crop  of  cotton.  Cotton 
may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  rotation  crop  following  rice  in  the  interior 
valleys  of  California  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  grass  which 
inevitably  accumulates  after  a  few  years  of  rice  growing. 


[As  Compiled  by  Edward  M.  Fowler,  Los 
Angeles  Cotton  Expert.] 

Yield  per  acre 
in  pounds 

  400 

  315 

  225 

  215 

  208 

  206 

  175 

  165 

  157 

  155 

  154 

  123 

  105 

  78 


That  cotton  will  stand  more  alkali  than  many 
other  field  crops  is  amply  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence in  both  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Imperial 
Valleys.  As  early  as  1870  cotton  was  grown  on  sub- 
irrigated  land  near  Merced,  where  alkali  was  too 
strong  for  the  successful  growth  of  wheat  or  barley. 
It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  cotton  is 
to  be  recommended  for  alkali  lands,  for  the  cost  of 
production  is  too  great  to  make  cotton  a  profitable 
crop  on  such  lands  unless  the  value  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  reclamation  is  considered  as  an  asset.  The 
cost  of  production  on  subirrigated  land  is,  of  course, 
less  than  the  cost  on  irrigated  fields,  as  the  expense 
of  irrigation  water  and  irrigation  attendance  is 
saved.  Where  alkali  and  hardpan  do  not  accom- 
pany the  high  water  table  so  as  to  reduce  the  yield 
and  quality,  this  saving  would  prove  a  direct  benefit. 

Soil  and  Moisture. 

Cotton  has  given  the  best  results  on  sandy  loam  soil.  Where  the  moist- 
ure conditions  are  favorable,  excellent  crops  have  been  secured  on  clay 
soils.  The  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  water  penetration  on  these 
hard  soils  is  the  greatest  drawback.  Sandy  soil,  if  not  too  devoid  of  plant 
food,  produces  good  cotton.  Sandy  soils  which  have  been  in  alfalfa  have 
usually  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  control  of  the  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  securing  satisfactory  yields.  The  cotton  plant  responds  very  quickly 
to  irrigation.  The  vegetative  growth  as  well  as  the  setting  and  retain- 
ing of  fruit  can  be  very  materially  controlled  by  intelligent  irrigation 
practice.  Excessive  irrigation  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  tends 
to  cause  the  development  of  low  vegetative  branches  which  only  produce 
fruit  on  secondary  fruiting  branches.  Plants  of  this  type  require  much 
space,  tend  to  shade  the  ground  and  lower  portions  of  the  plants  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crop,  both  by  reducing  low  setting  of  fruit  and  by 
allowing  the  lower  bolls  to  be  damaged  by  fungus,  and  also  make  pick- 
ing more  difficult.  Irregular  irrigation  during  the  growing  season  tends 
to  shock  the  plants  and  cause  excessive  dropping.  Best  results  can  there- 
fore be  secured  by  light  irrigations  during  the  early  period  of  growth 
and  by  irrigations  sufficiently  frequent  during  the  fruiting  period  to 
maintain  a  normal  steady  growth.  Favorable  subirrigation  furnishes 
quite  an  ideal  moisture  supply,  if  not  accompanied  with  alkali. 

Methods  of  Irrigation. 

The  efficient  use  of  water  depends  quite  largely  upon  the  methods  of 
irrigation  employed.  The  methods  of  irrigation  and  the  frequency  of 
irrigation  depend  upon  the  type  of  soil. 

Clay  or  clay  loam  soils  should  be  furrowed  deep.  Sometimes  this  fur- 
( Continued  on  page  50.) 


This  shows  the  cotton  plantation  of  W.  W.  Harris,  Esparto,  Yolo  county.    The  crop  grown  was  of  the  long-staple  Egyptian  variety  and  netted  the  grower  $100  an  acre. 
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EDITORIALS 


HOW  ABOUT  DEVELOPMENT? 

ALTHOUGH  we  do  most  of  our  traveling  in 
the  democratic  atmosphere  of  the  smoking 
car,  we  have  some  swell  friends  who  do  not 
enjoy  touring  unless  they  can  buy  about  200  cubic 
feet  of  Pullman  perfume  to  float  along  in  or  to 
chew  up  with  their  dining-car  chicken  in  the  face 
of  the  landscape  which  limited  trains  set  to  fly- 
ing. And  these  friends  talk  about  recent  ex- 
periences in  a  way  to  convince  us  that  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  first  week  of  Uncle  Sam's  railroad- 
ing. They  do  not  like  to  be  sidetracked  for 
strictly  limited  freights  to  pass,  nor  to  have  the 
private  "sections"  invaded  by  way-station  pas- 
sengers carrying  sacks  of  onions,  nor  do  they 
like  to  spoil  two  days  in  getting  to  or  from  Los 
Angeles.  Much  of  this  is,  however,  unavoidable, 
probably,  as  the  result  of  taking  off  passenger 
trains  and  putting  the  engines  and  crews  to  haul- 
ing war-freights  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  others. 
Things  may  be  better  arranged  for  our  dainty 
friends  later,  perhaps,  when  Uncle  Sam  sizes  up 
his  job  better;  if  not,  our  friends  can  ride  with 
us  in  the  smoking  car,  where  a  few  sacks  of 
onions  will  make  as  little  difference  as  a  bloom- 
ing rose  bush  in  the  corner  of  a  tan  yard.  All 
these  things  strike  us  rather  tenuous;  or,  as  we 
may  say,  atmospheric. 

Another  consideration  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment railroading  strikes  us  as  more  serious 
and  as  not  likely  to  end  with  the  war.  It  is  the 
possible  effect  of  railroading  from  a  national  point 
of  view  upon  some  transportation  affairs  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  upbuilding  of  California 
as  a  place  for  delightful  and  salubrious  residence 
and  for  investment  in  unique  and  picturesque 
lines  of  production.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable 
part  of  the  great  popularity  our  State  has  in 
"both  of  these  lines  has  been  gained  by  the  gen- 
erous investments  which  our  overland  railways 
have  made  in  traveling  exhibits,  in  splendid  color- 
work  in  their  own  promotive  publications  and  in 
their  artistic  advertising  in  high-class  magazines 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  effort  to  increase  luxurious 
overland  travel  they  have  surely  been  presenting 
California  to  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
in  a  most  charming  and  alluring  light  and  have 
unquestionably  increased  our  population  and  de- 
velopment thereby.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect 
any  such  attitude  toward  California  from  the  na- 
tional managers  of  Uncle  Sam's  railways.  If  we 
get  fairly  considerate  attention  from  them  in 
the  moving  of  our  distant  products  when  the  local 
products  of  populous  Eastern  States  are  pressing 
for  movement,  we  shall  be  doing  very  well.  All 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  is  fairness  and  no 
favors  such  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  because 
of  the  insistence  of  those  who  managed  our  cross- 
country connections.  Of  course,  we  are  thinking 
not  of  war-time  traffic,  which  must  go  as  the 
needs  of  the  war  shall  dictate,  but  of  the  working 
of  the  railways  when  peace  shall  come  and  pa- 
triotic fervor  shall  disappear  and  disclose  sharp 
geographical  competition  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Then  we  shall  get  pinched: 
•  our  perishable  products  will  lie  upon  sidings,  our 


winter  resorts  will  be  empty,  our  opportunities 
for  home-making  and  investments  will  be  no 
longer  forced  upon  public  attention.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  avert  such  calamities  and  that  is 
to  begin  at  once  to  guard  against  them.  We  must 
keep  California  and  California  products  in  the 
public  eye  by  strenuous  effort  on  our  own  part. 
We  must  organize  for  it.  The  State  must  provide 
for  it.  We  must  get  on  the  job  at  once! 
v5«    at  jt 

RAINFALLS  THEN  AND  NOW. 

WHEN  the  divine  right  to  be  editorial  autocrat 
of  this  journal  was  slipped  down  to  us 
(just  as  the  last  century  had  reached  its 
three-quarter  mark)  the  moving  force  in  all  Cali- 
fornia affairs  was  recognized  to  be  the  rainfall. 
The  aggregate  of  products  raised  by  irrigation  was 
insignificant.  Without  rainfall  in  the  valleys 
there  was  nothing  much  doing  in  farming;  with- 
out snowfall  in  the  mountains  the  miners  had  a 
short  run;  without  large  product  of  wheat,  wool 
and  gold  there  was  scant  trade  in  the  towns.  The 
prosperity  of  nearly  everybody  depended  upon  the 
rainfall-moisture  on  the  top  two  feet  of  foothill 
and  valley  soil  and  the  depth  of  snowfall  over- 
lying the  mountain  granite.  Now  that  we  have 
such  vast  interests  proceeding  with  deep-rooting 
trees,  vines  and  alfalfa  which  pump  bottom-water 
for  themselves,  and  with  irrigation  which  is  only 
most  remotely  connected  with  recent  rainfall,  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  what  dry  skies  meant  to 
the  Californians  of  forty-odd  years  ago.  It  is 
this  fact  which  impels  us  to  reminiscence. 

In  the  latter  '70s  there  were  several  thrills 
about  lack  of  rainfall.  The  year  1876-7  was  one 
of  our  driest  years  with  a  seasonal  total  of  only 
11.04  inches  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  chance  of 
recurrence  scared  people  nearly  to  death  for  years 
afterward.  Whenever  early  rains  were  scant  peo- 
ple feared  they  were  in  for  it  again.  They  did 
not  then  realize  that  we  can  lose  early  rains  and 
still  have  plenty.  In  the  year  1878-9  there  were 
very  scant  early  rains — only  2.97  inches  until 
well  along  in  January,  and  nearly  all  of  that 
water  had  been  lost  by  evaporation.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  the  sky  broke  loose  and 
caused  a  revulsion  in  the  public  mind.  In  our 
issue  of  February  1,  1879,  we  wrote  as  follows: 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon in  last  week's  issue  over  the  season's  crop 
prospect  we  caught  a  smile  from  the  corpse  which 
enabled  us  to  arrest  the  obsequies.  The  barometer 
indicated  change  and  we  fortunately  took  the 
chance  on  that.  We  have  had  a  narrow  escape 
and  a  sharp  rebuke.  Last  year  the  croakers  had 
a  good  lesson  and  this  year  they  spoke  in  very 
subdued  tones  until  the  middle  of  January  was 
past,  but  the  tendency  to  wail  could  not  restrain 
itself  long  after  the  date  at  which  last  year's  rains 
began.  Now  we  resolve  never  to  lose  faith  again. 
We  shall  trust  on  and  keep  our  footing  in  the 
chariot  of  hope  and  confidence,  even  if  every  strap 
in  the  harness  gives  way  and  we  are  forced  to 
drag  the  vehicle  by  laying  hold  upon  the  tails  of 
the  promises. 

And  the  rains  which  began  in  the  last  week  in 
January  in  1879  did  not  cease  until  they  had 
thrown  down  a  seasonal  total  of  24.44  inches  of 
water — two  inches  more  than  the  seasonal  average 
for  the  last  sixty-eight  years.  We  refer  to  the 
specific  experience  of  1S79  as  a  foundation  for 
the  general  remark  that  a  good  many  years  have 
come  through  well  from  a  late  January  start. 
Never  throw  up  your  hand  until  the  deal  is 
finished! 

PRACTICS  AND  ACADEMICS. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  true  progress  in  these  two 
lines  of  effort  results  from  full  and  free  re- 
ciprocal movement  between  them.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  all  forms  of  human  effort  for 
advancement  and  true  understanding,  but  we  are 
only  thinking  now  of  the  agricultural  household 
of  faith  and  practice.  We  have  long  contended 
against  undue  preponderance  of  the  academic  in 
actual  farming  affairs  because  there  seemed  to  be 
danger  of  unsettling  the  solid  foundations  of  ex- 
perience. We  are  ready  to  contend  for  the  freer 
enlistment  of  practics  in  the  sphere  of  academics 
in  order  that  these  solid  foundations  shall  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  And  what  a  text  we  have  here 
for  a  whole  page  of  preachment!  It  requires  some 
effort  to  scrap  such  a  productive  editorial  con- 
ception! But  it  must  be  done,  for  our  purpose 
in  this  paragraph  is  merely  to  announce  that  two 


young  men,  whom  w*  love  like  sons  from  our 
association  in  their  training,  have  Just  changed 
their  life-jobs  by  the  very  reciprocating  movement 
between  teaching  and  doing  which  we  have  indi- 
cated. We  receive  this  succinct  statement  from 
Dean  Hunt: 

David  N.  Morgan,  graduate  from  the  University 
of  California  College  in  1909,  has  resigned  hia 
position  as  associate  professor  of  agriculture  and 
assistant  to  the  director  to  become  manager  of  the 
James  ranch  in  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county.  This 
ranch  is  a  tract  of  72,000  acres  belonging  to  the 
Globe  Milling  Company.  It  has  8,000  acres  of 
irrigable  land  under  cultivation  and  in  addition 
carries  large  numbers  of  livestock.  All  members 
of  the  college  staff,  while  regretting  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  will  wish  him  the  highest  success  in 
this  responsible  position  which  he  has  accepted. 

Joe  Galgier  Moodey  will  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Morgan  with  the  title  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  assistant  to  the  director. 
Mr.  Moodey  is  a  University  of  California,  College 
of  Agriculture,  graduate  of  the  class  of  1909. 
Since  graduation  he  has  developed  a  successful 
fruit  ranch  in  Fresno  county,  which  he  still  owns. 
He  is  leasing  this  property  while  he  temporarily 
occupies  his  present  position. 

And  the  situation  thus  briefly  outlined  is  not 
only  significant  of  the  great  industrial  relation- 
ships  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  has  dra- 
matic features  which  no  film-maker  should  over- 
look and  for  which  we  would  like  to  write  the 
scenario.  Here  are  two  efficient  young  men  who 
as  classmates  in  college  probably  nudged  elbows 
as  they  joshed  their  instructors,  as  all  efficient 
graduates  are  apt  to  have  done;  afterwards  taking 
life  seriously  and  energetically,  one  in  the  aca- 
demic, the  other  in  the  practical  line,  and  both 
making  good.  After  nine  years  crowded  with  in- 
cident, effort  and  accomplishment,  they  change 
places:  one  carrying  the  wisdom  of  the  classroom 
and  administrative  office  to  the  operation  of  land 
so  wide  that  he  cannot  see  across  it  at  any  point: 
the  other  carrying  the  wisdom  of  wide  fields, 
thrifty  orchards  and  well-managed  farming  busi- 
ness into  a  monkish  cell  so  narrow  that  he  has 
to  sit  Turk-fashion  to  avoid  tripping  up  his  sten- 
ographer. And  how  will  each  operate  in  his  new 
environment?  Surely  there  is  movie-munition  in 
the  situation  to  make  a  "thriller"! 

We  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome.  Both  men 
will  continue  to  make  good,  for  they  have  the 
habit  of  it;  more  than  that,  each  will  make  bet- 
ter than  they  otherwise  would  because,  at  least 
in  agricultural  practics  and  academics,  each  con- 
tributes to  the  rounding  out  and  illumination  of 
the  other.  An  agricultural  college  is  approaching 
its  highest  ideals  when  it  can  confidently  send 
out  teachers  to  operate  farms  and  call  in  success- 
ful farmers  to  teach  farming  operations. 

A  HUSH  AND* AN* OUTCRY. 

WE  HAVE  vainly  hoped  that  common  respect 
for  farmers'  views  of  their  own  business 
would  overcome  the  politicians'  practice  of 
hissing  a  great  hush  at  them  whenever  they 
claimed  to  exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  de- 
clare their  own  affairs.  It  was  evidently  too  much 
to  expect  from  politicians  of  any  kind,  M  the 
farmers'  declaration  goes  to  Sacramento,  it  is 
hushed  by  the  office  holders  of  one  party.  If  it 
goes  to  Washington,  a  great  big  hush  is  clamped 
down  upon  it  by  the  leaders  of  another  party. 
According  to  the  press  dispatches  ot  Saturday  last, 
Senator  Phelan  of  California  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yesterday 
inserted  in  the  record  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
importation  of  Chinese  for  farm  labor.  The  neces- 
sity of  securing  farm  labor  we  all  concede,  but  I 
have  today  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  which  it  appears  that  a  special  farm 
labor  service  has  been  organized  by  the  depart- 
ment within  the  United  States  employment  serv- 
ice, and  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into  by 
the  officers  thereof  and  recommendations  made 
to  meet  whatever  conditions  may  arise.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  importation  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu 
or  other  foreign  labor." 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  politicians  will 
neither  listen  to  nor  place  upon  record  anything 
that  farmers  say.  It  is  not  now  a  question  whether 
one  favors  Chinese  labor  or  not:  it  is  much  sim- 
pler: it  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  farmers 
can  be  safely  refused  the  exercise  of  their  right 
to  speak  aloud  their  will  about  taking  the  pre- 
scriptions which  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor  prepare  for  them.  This  question  will  be 
answered  after  the  war. 
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On  the  same  day  that  the  above  hush  was  fall- 
ing in  Washington  the  California  Development 
Board  was  meeting  in  San  Francisco  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  investigation  committee  of  farm- 
ers which  it  had  previously  appointed.  After  full 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  offer  of  our  Chinese  allies 
to  loan  us,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  any  desired 
number  of  experienced  farmers  from  Manchuria 
be  accepted,  said  Manchurian  farmers  to  be  re- 


turned to  their  own  country  on  the  issuance  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  proclama- 
tion of  peace. 

This  is  a  declaration  by  responsible,  respectable 
and  patriotic  people  who  earnestly  desire  to  pro- 
duce the  food  which  we  are  told  will  win  the 
war,  but  so  far  as  its  being  heard  under  the  great 
political  hush  which  has  fallen,  the  State  Devel- 
opment Board  might  as  well  be  pounding  a  fur 
muff  with  a  lamb's  tail! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Winter  Protection  for  Roots  and  Tubers. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  what  kind  of 
a  shed  to  build  so  as  to  keep  my  stock  beets,  car- 
rots and  potatoes,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Should 
it  be  enclosed  on  all  sides,  with  spaces  for  ventila- 
tion, or  should  one  side  be  open  or  partly  open? 
I  am  told  we  do  not  need  to  dig  pits  in  Califor- 
nia, but  that  a  properly  constructed  shed  is  bet- 
ter.— L.  A.  B.,  Pleasanton. 

Requirements  of  construction  for  root  storage  in 
California  valleys  and  foothills  have  never  been 
definitely  laid  down — probably  because  the  more 
you  elaborate  them  the  less  satisfactory  the  re- 
sults will  be.  True  roots,  like  beets,  carrots,  etc., 
will  keep  very  well  as  they  grew  in  well-drained 
ground  to  be  uprooted  as  needed,  unless  you  need 
to  work  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  not  desir- 
able on  heavy  ground  in  sections  of  large  rainfall, 
where,  to  escape  digging  from  the  mud,  the  roots 
are  dug  in  the  fall  and  piled  under  open  sheds 
or  under  evergreen  trees  which  give  shade  and  as 
much  dryness  as  is  desirable — for  though  contact 
with  wet  ground  is  not  good  for  dug  roots,  free 
access  of  damp  winter  air  is  desirable  to  postpone 
shriveling.  In  places  with  moderate  rainfall,  such 
as  yours,  a  top  cover  over  a  place  where  water 
does  not  collect  is  all  that  you  need,  and  if  you 
can  get  it  under  an  evergreen  or  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building  which  acts  as  a  sunshade  and 
reduces  temperature  a  little,  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter. For  potatoes  you  need  the  aerial  conditions 
which  have  been  indicated,  but  in  addition  it  is 
imperative  to  have  them  enclosed  in  screened  space 
so  that  the  potato  moth,  which  is  active  all  win- 
ter, cannot  fill  them  with  worms.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  many  aerial  or  submarine  rodents,  you  must 
kill  or  otherwise  exclue  them,  but  they  are  not 
usually  troublesome  during  the  winter  on  farms. 


How  About  Feveroles? 
To  the  Editor:  Are  the  beans  known  in  Europe 
as  feveroles  grown  in  this  State?  They  are  called 
"horse  beans"  in  England  and  are  fed  to  race 
horses.  In  Belgium  they  are  generally  and  almost 
exclusively  used  in  raising  pigeons.  If  they  belong 
to  the  horse  bean  family,  which  they  resemble  in 
way  of  growth,  how  soon  can  they  be  planted  in 
the  fall  and  when  would  they  mature  seed?  They 
used  to  be  sold  in  the  Eastern  States  to  pigeon 
raisers.  They  constituted  the  best  food  and  hard- 
iest to  grow  for  homing  pigeons  and  I  would  like 
to  try  them  for  squab  raising  and  to  plow  under 
to  improve  the  soil,  as  they  are  legumes. — D.  B., 
Martinez. 

We  have  never  seen  feveroles  growing  in  this 
State  and  cannot  therefore  tell  you  about  their 
local  behavior.  As  you  say,  they  are  true  horse 
beans,  which  our  "Portuguese  horse  bean"  is  not. 
The  latter  probably  was  given  this  local  name 
because  it  grows  like  a  horse  bean — which  makes 
a  stiff,  erect  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  branches 
and  bears  it  pods  like  a  bush  or  small  tree.  One 
variety  is  hardy  against  frost  and  is  called  the 
"winter  horse  bean"  and  is  sown  in  the  fall  in 
Belgium  and  adjacent  countries  and  therefore  en- 
dures a  harder  winter  than  we  have  in  our  valleys 
and  foothills.  As  you  say,  feveroles  are  grown 
for  stock  feeding.  They  are  not  used  for  human 
food,  as  the  seeds  are  small  and  when  cooked  have 
a  strong  flavor.  Perhaps  some  reader  has  grown 
them  and  can  give  us  his  conclusions  as  to  their 
local  usefulness  either  for  stock  or  as  a  winter- 
growing  cover  crop. 


Pruning  Plums. 
To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  some  information 
about  pruning  Wickson  plums  after  the  fourth  sea- 
son's growth.  The  trees  were  thinned  and  cut 
back  first  and  second  year  after  planting:  third 
year  only  thinned.     Now,  after  fourth  summer's 


growth,  they  are  about  10  feet  tall,  somewhat 
brushy,  though  fairly  well  open  in  the  center. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  from  the 
bottom  up,  inside  and  out;  no  dead  wood,  and  but 
few  water  sprouts.  These  trees  had  a  good  crop 
last  summer.  Would  it  be  best  to  cut  these  trees 
back  to  an  outside  lateral  or  merely  thin  out  sur- 
plus shoots?  Also,  how  shall  I  prune  Green  Gage 
trees  after  third  year's  growth?  They  were  cut 
back  last  year  and  thinned  to  four  leaders. — 
N.  G.  P.,  Kingsburg. 

All  the  Wicksons  we  know,  both  plums  and  peo- 
ple, are  very  upright  and  bound  for  the  skies — 
which  is  bad  for  the  plums  and  good  for  the  peo- 
ple. Cut  back  to  laterals  at  outside  buds  as  you 
propose,  not  too  high  up,  and  you  may  have  to 
shorten  some  of  these  laterals,  also  to  outside  buds, 
if  they  also  are  too  skyward,  or  to  inside  buds,  if 
they  are  too  flat.  Cut  out  water-sprouts  where 
they  start  if  the  tree  is  dense  enough  without 
them.  Shorten  such  fruit-bearing  laterals  as  seem 
too  long  and  slim  to  carry  their  heavy  fruit  and 
thin  out  somewhat  where  you  can  see  there  are 
too  many  near  together.  Green  Gage  plums  will 
also  need  shortening  of  top-growth  of  leaders  prob- 
ably, but  not  thinning  of  short  laterals,  as  they 
are  not  usually  disposed  to  overbearing.  Keep 
them  low  with  plenty  of  twigs  for  leaf-growing 

low  down.   

Saw  Dust  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  I  live  convenient  to  a  saw  mill 
where  I  secure  redwood  and  pine  sawdust  which  I 
use  in  place  of  straw  for  bedding  for  my  horse.  I 
intended  to  use  this  as  I  would  straw  manure  for 
fertilizer,  but  there  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  its  use,  I  am  in  doubt.  My  ground  is  inclined  to 
bake  and  I  used  the  saw  dust  plain  around  some 
raspberry  plants  last  spring  with  good  results. — 
J.  E.,  San  Francisco. 

Saw  dust  has  a  content  of  plant  food,  but  its  slow 
decay  delays  the  availability  of  it  to  plants.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  straw,  which  is  readily 
decomposable.  As  saw  dust  is  apt  to  remain  long 
in  the  soil  as  coarse  particles,  its  use  is  generally 
undesirable  on  light  soils,  which  already  have  too 
many  coarse  particles  and  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  dangerous  by  rendering  such  soils  even 
more  disposed  to  dry  out  than  they  naturally  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  saw  dust  on  heavy  soils,  disposed 
to  bake  and  crack,  has  a  mellowing  effect  and  cer- 
tain amounts  of  it  are  desirable.  Saw  dust  previ- 
ously used  as  an  absorbent  has  an  added  value.  A 
good  way  to  use  it  on  soils  which  need  loosening 
is  first  as  a  mulch,  as  you  describe — subsequently 
working  it  in.   

Small  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  In  August  I  planted  a  fall  crop 
of  potatoes,  digging  them  in  December.  Will  the 
small  ones  that  didn't  mature  do  to  plant  in  Jan- 
uary for  a  spring  crop?  I  think  they  are  "Amer- 
ican Wonder." — C.  R.  D.,  Tipton. 

If  you  mean  by  not  "maturing"  that  they  did 
not  reach  full  size,  they  will  do  for  seed.  If  you 
mean  that  they  did  not  develop  plainly  visible 
«eyeSj"  let  the  hogs  have  them.  Well  ripened 
potatoes  that  weigh  two  ounces  and  over  are 
usable,  but  when  potatoes  are  cheap  as  they  are 
now  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  to  use  stronger 
seed.  If  you  conclude  to  use  them,  expose  them 
to  the  sun  for  a  week  or  so  and  look  them  straight 
in  the  eye  to  see  whether  they  mean  business 
or  not.   

Gum  Spots  on  Young  Almonds. 
To  the  Editor:  Three  of  my  year-old  almond 
trees  on  peach  root,  fine  looking  ones,  have  a  clear 
gum  or  pitch-like  spots  on  branch  and  trunk, 
which  I  presume  must  be  "sour  sap."  Should  I 
take  these  trees  out  and  plant  others,  or  is  there 
a  cure?    What  is  best  to  do? — O.  N.,  Sacramento. 


If  your  trees  had  good  foliage  last  summer  and 
seemed  thrifty,  never  mind  about  the  gum  spots. 
Such  spots  or  "gobs"  of  gum  do  not  always  indicate 
a  serious  derangement  of  the  system.  Scrub  off  the 
gum  when  softened  by  the  rain,  prune  the  trees 
and  let  them  go  on  for  another  year  or  as  long  after 
that  as  they  make  good  foliage  and  otherwise  be- 
have aright.  We  would  no  more  destroy  a  tree  for 
a  few  gum  spots  than  we  would  guillotine  a  strong 
man  for  having  a  boil  on  his  nose.  As  for  the  cause 
and  cure,  it  is  as  obscure  with  gum  spots  as  with 
boils.   

Purebreds  and  Grades. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  figure  the  status  of 
an  animal  whose  parents  are  of  different  degrees 
of  pure  blood.  That  is,  if  a  calf's  mother  is  a  half 
breed  and  his  father  a  pure  breed,  what  would  the 
calf  be? — Reader,  La  Honda. 

There  are  no  "different  degrees  of  puve  blood;" 
it  is  pure  or  it  is  not.  There  are  different  degrees 
of  "grades,"  according  to  the  number  of  crosses 
with  pure  blood  —  that  is,  half,  three  -  quarters, 
seven-eighths,  etc.  In  the  case  you  mention,  if  the 
calf's  sire  is  purebred  and  of  the  same  breed  as  his 
grandsire,  he  is  a  three-quarter  grade  of  that  breed. 
If  his  sire  and  grandsire  were  of  different  breeds, 
he  is  a  cross-bred  grade,  and  on  the  way  to  nowhere 
in  the  breeding  line. 


What  Is  a  "Heifer?" 

To  the  Editor:  In  talking  with  a  purebred  stock- 
man the  other  day  he  referred  to  certain  animals 
as  "heifers."  Afterwards  he  said  that  each  of  them 
had  one  calf  and  were  at  this  time  carrying  the 
second.  Is  the  use  of  the  wosd  "heifer"  correct  in 
this  instance? — G.  F.,  La  Honda. 

Yes;  a  heifer  is  a  young  cow;  motherhood  does 
not  misfit  the  name.  Some  growers  call  young  fe- 
males "calves"  until  they  come  in,  then  "heifers," 
and  finally  "cows."  Some  double  the  terms  and  say 
"heifer  calf"  to  distinguish  from  a  "bull  calf." 
Youth  is  the  essential  to  heiferhood;  other  condi- 
tions do  not  disqualify. 


Which  Is  Best  Alfalfa? 

To  the  Editor:  What  variety  of  alfalfa  do  vou 
consider  best  for  this  locality? — Subscriber,  Cool. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  any  of  the  newer 
alfalfas  are  better  than  the  old,  common  variety 
for  ordinary  valley  and  foothill  situations.  Grimm 
may  be  hardier  against  cold  and  Turkestan  against 
drouth  and  the  Peruvians  may  have  good  points 
for  fine  quick  growth  of  hay,  but  if  any  of  them 
has  all-around  advantage  over  the  old  variety  we 
have  still  to  be  told  of  it  and  we  are  waiting  to  be 
convinced.   

Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  peanuts  be  grown  success- 
fully in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  commercial' 
purposes? — Reader,  Denair. 

Peanuts  can  be  successfully  grown  on  light 
loams  when  you  get  the  moisture  right.  Natural' 
moisture  or  irrigation  before  planting  is  preferred, 
as  the  nuts  are  less  liable  to  be  stained.  We  can- 
not answer  for  the  profit  in  them.  Japan  has  ad- 
vantages when  it  comes  to  cost  of  production. 


No  Cherry  on  Plum. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  grafting  cherry  on  plum? — F.  R.  W., 
Denair. 

There  is  no  reason  to  do  it  except  to  gratify 
an  experimental  desire.    It  is  not  done  in  regular 

practice.   

Lye  Spray  for  Moss. 

To  the  Edifor:  Will  lye  used  as  a  tree  spray  for 
moss  have  any  injurious  effects  on  trees,  say  six 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water? — B.  Morganhill: 

It  will  not,  if  used  when  the  trees  are  dormant. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  furnished 
the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  8,  191S: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

Stations—  Past     Seasonal  Normal  Data 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   CO        8.8(5        1S.44         62  44 

Red  Rluff    3.06        10.9!)  63  36 

Sacramento    1.20         7.81         60  40 

San  Francisco   1.55         !>.20  80 

San  Jose   01        tM        8.80  60 

Fresno   40         4.01         **  38 

San  Luis  Obispo   .71         7..10         79  38 

Dos  Angeles  42  5.81  68 

San  Diego    -25         8.oS         68  Hi- 
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Wool  Growers  to  Form  Selling  Organization 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  H  Schrader 


NOTHER    class   of  Call- 

Afornia  farmers  has 
started  on  the  way  to 
scientific  marketing  of 
its  product.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  California 
Wool  Growers  Association's  conven- 
tion, held  at  the  University  Farm 
last  week,  the  sheep  growers  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  committee  whose  purpose 
will  be  to  promote  a  co-operative 
wool  selling  organization. 

Market  Director  Weinstock  graph- 
ically told  the  convention  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  through  organization 
and  co-operation  of  farmers  in 
European  countries  and  later  in 
this  State  by  citrus  growers,  raisin 
growers,  peach  growers  and  other 
co-operative  bodies.  He  then  de- 
clared that  the  only  way  to  elim- 
inate the  waste  and  speculation  en- 
tailed in  the  marketing  o£  wool  and 
to  get  the  highest  prices  at  lowest 
cost  of  selling  is  to  organize  the 
growers. 

In  the  enthusiastic  discussion  that 
followed  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  are  several  plans  of  organiza- 
tion to  be  considered.  The  capital- 
ized and  profit  sharing,  as  against 
the  non-capitalized  and  non-profit 
sharing  corporation.  Under  the  lat- 
ter plan  the  necessary  operating  cap- 
ital can  be  secured  by  growers  giv- 
ing notes  based  on  the  number  of 
sheep  owned.  Also  organization 
could  be  as  a  State  unit  or  could 
be  sectional,  each  section  sending  a 
director  or  delegate  to  a  central  or- 
ganization. 

After  the  plan  of  organization  best 
suited  to  their  conditions  and  needs 
is  determined  by  the  promotion  com- 
mittee, they  can  proceed  to  sign  up 
members.  Here  it  was  anticipated 
the  real  difficulty  would  begin.  As 
an  example  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, Secretary  Ellenwood  read  a 
letter  from  a  grower  who  owns  11,- 
000  head  of  breeding  ewes  and  who 
admitted  all  kinds  of  trouble  in 
marketing  his  wool  and  yet  excused 
himself  from  attending  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  generally  thought  that 
trained  solicitors  would  be  advisable 
in  securing  membership.  After  suf- 
ficient members  are  secured,  the 
next  steps  are  to  incorporate,  to  elect 
directors,  and  appoint  a  business 
manager. 

It  will  probably  be  advisable  to 
rent  or  build  a  warehouse  at  San 
Francisco  (and  possibly  other  points) 
to  which  the  wool  can  be  shipped, 
graded  and  held  ready  for  sale.  F. 
L.  Washburn,  head  of  the  Western 
Meat  Company,  who  was  present, 
expressed  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  growers'  plans  and  stated  that 
his  company  would  be  glad  to  do- 
nate a  site  for  such  a  warehouse 
located  on  deep  water.  With  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  warehouse  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  growers  to  store 
their  product  and  either  secure  part 
payment  on  delivery  or  borrow 
money  to  conduct  their  operations 
until  the  wool  is  sold.  Wool  ware- 
houses are  being  successfully  oper- 
ated In  the  East  and  Northwest. 

The  organization  contemplated  can 
do  many  other  things  for  the  good 
of  the  sheep  industry.  It  can  help 
educate  the  retail  trade  to  recognize 


quality  in  mutton  and  the  value  of 
mutton  as  compared  with  other 
meats.  It  can  co-operate  more  effi- 
ciently with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  It  can  help  show  the 
farmers  the  advantage  of  incorporat- 
ing sheep  into  their  diversified 
farming. 

MORE    SHEEP    ON    CALIFORNIA  FARMS. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Hammond  of  the  Bu- 


farm  carried  ten  head.  These  sheep 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  farms 
in  cleaning  up  much  of  the  vege- 
table growth  that  is  now  worse 
than  wasted.  This  kind  of  sheep 
raising  is  extensively  followed  in  the 
East  and  exclusively  in  England. 
The  farmers  of  Glenn  county  are 
trying  it  out,  he  said,  and  there  is 
much  interest  manifested.  If  adopt- 
ed  throughout   the   State,   this  in- 


Shropshire  yearling  wether,  .shown  by  University  of  California  at  Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Show,  Portland,  November         1 .  1D17. 


Hampshire   wether    (yearling),   shown   by   University   of   California   at  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Show,  Portland,  November  10-24,  1017. 


reau  of  Animal  Industry  gave  the 
convention  statistics  showing  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  from  51,- 
000,000  in  1913  to  46,000,000  in 
1917  and  that  there  are  only  2,000 
sheep  owners  in  California.  W.  H. 
Heileman,  farm  adviser  of  Glenn 
county,  said  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  California  could  be  in- 
creased  by   1.000,00   head   if  each 


dustry  would  help  the  range  men 
materially.  Ewes  that  they  are  now 
compelled  to  dispose  of  in  their 
prime  because  they  cannot  sustain 
life  under  range  conditions'  could 
under  farm  conditions  be  kept  two 
or  three  years  longer. 

Mil  I  r  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

D.  I.  Waltz  of  Stockton,  president 
of  the  Central  California  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  who  has  been  lead- 


ing a  movement  to  have  National 
Parks  opened  to  help  relieve  the 
present  feed  situation,  said  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  little  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior.' He  had  received  a  letter  in- 
dicating that  the  department  be- 
lieved that  the  destruction  of  wild 
flowers,  the  inconvenience  to  tour- 
ists and  the  frightening  of  wild  an- 
imals in  the  parks  were  too  much 
to  pay  for  the  amount  of  feed -live- 
stock would  gather  there.  L.  A. 
Nares,  president  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association*  who  has 
been  working  along  the  same  lines 
as  Mr.  Waltz,  ridiculed  this  policy 
and  pointed  out  that  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt,  Food  Administrator  for  Califor- 
nia, and  other  men  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  at  the  National  Livestock  and 
Wool  Growers'  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Salt  Lake  beginning  January 
14th,  and  suggested  that  the  matter 
be  brought  up  at  that  time. 

KILLING    OF    LAMBS    INCREASES  MEAT 
SUPPLT. 

Secretary  Ellenwood  told  the  con- 
vention that  while  the  Food  Admin- 
istration no  longer  advocated  that 
lambs  should  not  be  used  for  meat, 
cards  advocating  this  and  signed  by 
Hoover  were  still  to  be  found  in 
dining-cars,  restaurants,  etc.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  how  the  kill- 
ing of  lambs  increased  the  meat  sup- 
ply instead  of  decreasing  it.  A  4 
to  6  months  old  lamb  will  dress  36 
pounds,  while  if  carried  to  the  age 
of  1  year  it  will  dress  46  pounds. 
But  as  the  ranges  are  already  over- 
stocked, the  lamb  being  carried  over 
will  necessitate  the  removal  of  an 
ewe  who  would  produce  another 
lamb  in  six  months  which  would 
dress  36  pounds.  Therefore,  the 
slaughtering  of  lambs  at  six  months 
allows  the  production  of  72  pounds 
of  meat  as  against  46  pounds  if  the 
lamb  is  carried  to  one  year  of  age. 

NEW  OFFICERS. 

Fred  Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff,  for 
many  years  secretary,  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Prof. 
R.  E.  Miller  of  the  University  Farm 
was  elected  secretary,  Charles  Kim- 
ble of  Hanford  was  re-elected  vice- 
president,  and  Frank  Bullard  of 
Woodland  treasurer. 

CONVENTION  BANQUET. 

The  "mutton  banquet"  held  in 
the  University  Farm's  dining  hall  on 
Thursday  evening  was  well  attend- 
ed. Secretary  Fred  Ellenwood  as 
toastmaster  called  on  the  following 
speakers:  H.  H.  Weinstock,  State 
Market  Director;  Dr.  J.  H.  Ham- 
mond of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry; W.  H.  Heileman,  farm  ad- 
viser of  Glenn  county;  Dean  Van 
Norman;  L.  A.  Nares,  president  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion; Gordon  H.  True,  head  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of 
the  University  and  of  the  Federal 
Livestock  Committee  of  California; 
Charles  A.  Kimble,  a  prominent 
sheepman,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
vention, and  Issa  Tanimura,  Com- 
missioner of  Livestock  for  Japan. 
At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  the 
growers  were  led  in  the  singing  of 
"America"  and  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  the  vocal  instructor  at 
the  Farm. 
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Barley  Production  Safe  and  Market  Prospects  Good 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


INCE   it   is   too   late  to 

S plant  wheat  generally  in 
California  except  under 
irrigation,  the  grain 
crop  now  most  suited  to 
the  season,  soils,  and 
general  climate  of  the  State  ia  bar- 
ley. It  is  the  experience  of  a  ma- 
jority of  growers  that  barley  stands 
drouth  better  than  wheat,  does  not 
rust  so  badly  on  moist  land,  ma- 
tures early  before  so  much  moisture 
is  gone,  and  usually  before  hot 
north  winds  come.  It  is  off  in  time 
for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  for  silage, 
sorghum  corn  for  grain,  or  beans  on 
the  same  ground  in  the  same  sea- 
son. On  land  suited  for  wheat  it 
yields  about  twice  as  much  per  acre. 
While  a  lowering  price  is  predicted 
on  account  of  the  great  surplus  of 
feed  grains  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  great  decrease  in  stock  to 
feed,  it  seems  at  this  writing  to  be 
going  up  rather  than  down.  While 
prohibition  and  gasoline  have  threat- 
ened injury  to  barley  markets,  other 
factors  seem  to  be  offsetting  these 
losses,  and  growers  generally  feel 
that  the  price  will  not  fall  much. 
The  1917  crop  for  the  United  States 
is  reported  December  1  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  as 
208.975,000  bushels,  as  against  182,- 
309,000  in  1916  and  197,211,000  as 
the  five-year  average,  1911-15.  The 
California  crop  was  39,150,000  bush- 
els in  1917,  as  against  33,320,000  in 
1916.  In  spite  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased crop,  the  farm  price  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  was  averaged  at  $1,137  per 
bushel,  December  1,  1917,  as  against 
?0. 881  a  year  ago.  The  price  to  pro- 
ducers in  California  was  at  the 
same  time  $1.20  per  bushel,  as 
against  $0.95  a  year  ago.  These 
prices  are  far  below  the  figures  now 
prevailing,  six  months  after  harvest. 

Thus,  market  prospects  are  bright 
and  there  seems  every  assurance  of 
safety  in  undertaking  production. 
Barley  is  practically  equal  to  corn 
as  hog,  horse,  and  cattle  feed.  Stub- 
ble pasturing  fattens  hogs  and  sheep. 
Uses  for  this  grain  which  have  not 
been  common  are  its  substitution 
for  wheat  in  poultry  rations,  and  to 
a  growing  extent  in  human  food. 
One  friend  of  ours  says  barley  bread 
with  some  wheat  flour  in  it  is  very 
appetizing  when  fresh,  though  dark 
colored.  Another  mixes  a  handful 
of  wheat  flour  into  barley  flour  for 
a  batch  of  crisp  pancakes  every 
morning.  But  when  we  tried  to 
buy  some  the  price  of  nine  cents  a 
pound,  added  to  the  risk  to  health 
we  have  been  told  attends  the  use 
of  it,  has  prevented  a  trial  at  the 
writer's  house.  More  general  use, 
however,  if  it  becomes  popular,  will 
probably  cheapen  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture until  it  can  be  sold  at  less 
than  wheat  flour. 

The  present  scarcity  of  hay, 
though  barley  hay  is  rated  as  of 
less  value  than  alfalfa  or  other 
grain  hays,  it  can  be  cut  if  grain 
prospects  are  poor,  while  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  people  will  want 
to  offer  wheat  hay  for  sale. 

A  few  quotations  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  foregoing  general  con- 
clusions, with  some  additional  prac- 
tices and  methods  of  raising  barley, 
follow: 


BARLEY   PAID   BETTER   THAN  ALFALFA. 

L.  C.  Glover,  Tulare  county:  Sold 
cows,  plowed  up  old  alfalfa,  raised 
35  sacks  of  barley,  which  made 
about  $80  per  acre,  sold  early. 
Couldn't  get  labor  for  dairying  any- 
way, and  by  raising  barley  avoided 
worry  and  risk.  Cut  24  tons  of 
barley  hay  from  nine  acres  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  crop  of  10  threshed 
sacks  per  acre  of  sorghum  corn. 
The  hay  was  baled  and  delivered  at 
a  cost  of  $3.50  per  ton.  It  brought 
$20  delivered.  The  corn  brought 
$2.77%  per  hundredweight. 

NEVER  PLOWS  DRY  FOR  BARLEY. 

Glen  and  Fred  Onstott,  Sutter  and 
Butte  counties:  Last  year  made 
19,000  sacks  (40,000  bushels)  from 
800  acres.  .Plowed  alfalfa  land  wet 
in  preparation  for  this  crop  on  deep, 
black,  loamy  soil  15  feet  to  water 
table  in  summer.  On  300  acres  in 
Sutter  county  have  grown  five  an- 
nual crops  of  barley  in  succession. 
None  yielded  less  than  15  sacks  per 


Early  Planting  Brings  Biggest  Crops. 

acre  and  the  last  one  yielded  21 
sacks.  Never  plows  land  dry  now. 
Has  tried  it  eight  or  ten  times  in 
various  years  and  always  failed  to 
make  a  crop.  Neighbors  even  across 
the  Sacramento  river  had  same  ex- 
perience. Dry  plowing  allows  grain 
to  get  foul  with  weeds.  It  deadens 
soil  and  reduces  crops.  Messrs.  On- 
stott plow  as  early  as  possible  after 
rains  have  soaked  the  ground,  re- 
gardless of  how  wet.  Plow  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep  every  few  years, 
doing  so  on  one  or  two  fields  per 
year.  Otherwise  plow  only  four  or 
five  inches  deep.  Never  a  foot  deep, 
which  would  require  summer  fallow 
for  weathering.  Used  to  summer 
fallow,  but  not  in  recent  years. 
Never  burn  stubble.  Ground  seems 
to  improve  in  condition. 

Seed  January  20  to  February  20. 
March  1  is  too  late.  December  and 
early  January  seeding  gets  foul  with 
weeds.  Double  disk,  broadcast  70 
to  75  pounds  seed  per  acre,  harrow 
twice  afterward.  Need  to  get  it  all 
done  in  a  few  days.  Drilling  is  too 
slow.    Would  rather  raise  barley  at 


two  cents  than  wheat  at  three  cents. 
Barley  not  so  hard  on  land.  On  150 
acres  in  Butte  county  cut  barley 
for  hay  and  raised  bean  crop. 

BEANS  FOIXOW  BARLEY. 

R.  H.  Frazer,  Stanislaus  county: 
Made  1,056  sacks  of  barley  from  30 
measured  acres  and  followed  it  with 
beans,  ten  acres  of  which  yielded 
192%  sacks  of  pinks.  In  1916  made 
30  sacks  per  acre  of  barley  and  fol- 
lowed with  16  sacks  of  pink  beans. 
Wheat  would  mature  too  late  to 
plant  beans  afterward.  Barley  off 
early  in  June.  Fertilizes  heavily 
with  bean  straw,  manure,  and  su- 
perphosphate, plows,  harrows,  and 
drills  80  pounds  per  acre  of  plump 
clean  seed. 

BARLEY  SILAGE. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes,  San  Joaquin 
county:  Cut  barley  for  silage  when 
just  coming  into  dough  and  leaves 
beginning  to  turn,  but  the  straw  still 
green.    Expensive,  but  so  is  all  feed. 

WEATHER  AND  MARKETS  FAVOR 
BARLEY. 

C.  H.  Dam,  Yuba  county:  Aver- 
ages about  2,000  acres  grain  per 
year.  Barley  on  black  creek  bot- 
tom soil.  Was  reserving  120-acre 
piece  for  wheat;  but  late  in  De- 
cember decided  to  plant  barley  on 
account  of  weather  and  market  pros- 
pects. The  late  dry  fall  makes  wheat 
risky;  but  is  quite  suitable  for  bar- 
ley. The  latter  matures  early  be- 
fore moisture  is  gone;  wheat  a 
month  later.  Piece  of  land  yielded 
32  sacks  of  barley  per  acre  last 
year,  which  would  have  made  only 
ten  or  eleven  sacks  of  wheat.  The 
barley  sold  recently  at  $2.60  per 
cwt.,  while  the  wheat  would  prob- 
ably not  have  brought  over  $3.  Bar- 
ley is  sure  to  maintain  a  high  price 
if  other  cereals  do. 

Plow  for  barley  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Pulverize  and  disk  before 
planting,  especially  if  late.  Seed 
not  later  than  March  20.  Always 
broadcasts  100  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  Drilling  would  be  better;  but 
the  loss  of  time  when  seeding  should 
be  done  would  far  outbalance  the 
loss  of  seed  by  broadcasting. 

LESS   WHEAT  USED,   MORE  BARLEY. 

H.  C.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Tagus  Ranch, 
Tulare  county:  Planting  only  bar- 
ley. Sure  to  be  big  demand  because 
less  wheat  is  being  used  by  people 
in  America  and  by  livestock  or  poul- 
try everywhere. 

FOR  POULTRY  AND  HOGS. 

C.  E.  Andressen  of  Placer  county 
and  E.  George  of  Tulare  county  are 
among  successful  poultrymen  who 
feed  whole  soaked  barley.  William 
Kruse  grows  barley  in  his  orchard, 
making  fall  greens  for  his  poultry. 

G.  C.  Galbraith  of  Sutter  county 
plants  barley  to  hog  down,  thus  sav- 
ing labor.  Hogs  are  turned  in  when 
kernels  have  hardened — not  sooner 
because  of  wastage. 

HIGHER  YIELD,  LESS  RISK. 

J.  F.  Michell  of  Kings  county,  G. 
W.  Pierce,  Lon  Ulrich  and  G.  N. 
Merrit  of  Yolo  county,  and  J.  J. 
Granville  of  Fresno  county  are 
among  grain  growers  who  have  men- 
tioned that  barley  yields  nearly  or 
more  than  double  the  tonnage  that 
wheat  yields;  and  it  encounters  much 
less  danger  from  drouth,  smut,  too 
much  moisture,  rust,  and  wind. 


SILAGE  AFTER  BARLEY  HAY. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Tulare  county 
grows  barley,  part  of  which  he  cuts 
for  hay  and  follows  with  Indian  corn 
for  silage. 

Benj.  Quigley,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county:  Baled  66  tons  first-class 
weedless  barley  hay  from  15  acres 
which  had  been  pastured  three  sea- 
sons and  had  become  foul  with  wild 
oats,  napa  thistle,  devil  grass,  and 
alkali  weed.  Late  in  march  double- 
disked,  plowed  7  to  8  inches  deep, 
spike-toothed,  and  repeated  the  har- 
rowing in  early  summer.  Early  rains 
in  fall  of  1916  started  weeds  which 
were  cultivated  down,  and  65  pounds 
barley  drilled  two  inches  deep  the 
first  week  in  November.  No  har- 
rowing afterward.  Previous  year 
did  not  harrow  until  grain  was  up 
and  before  it  stooled.  Spike-tooth 
weighted  down  loosened  crust  and 
did  not  hurt  plants. 

A.  Rasmussen  of  Placer  county 
raises  400  to  500  acres  grain,  in- 
cluding more  or  less  barley,  accord- 
ing to  conditions.  Barley  does  bet- 
ter if  sown  between  February  15 
and  March  1  than  if  sown  earlier. 
Has  seen  frost  turn  early  sown  bar- 
ley yellow.    Has  red  granite  soil. 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
IS  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 

Aggeler  &    Musser  Seed 
Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
Issue  25th  Annual  Book 


One  of  the  largest  seed  houses  in  the  West, 
the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company,  Sixth 
and  Alameda  streets,  Los  Angeles,  are  about 
to  give  their  handsome  1918  catalog  broad- 
cast distribution,  it  being  the  25th  annual 
book  issued  by  the  Company,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  books  of  its  kind  ever  published 
by  a  Western  seed  house. 

Among  the  many  new  features  are  depart- 
ments on  Home  Garden  Work,  School  Garden 
Work.  Demonstration  Garden  Work  and  Field 
Garden  Work.  In  reality,  this  year's  edition 
combines  several  catalogs  in  one.  for  it  also 
includes  "Garden  Manual."  and  surpasses  all 
previous  editions.  It  contains  answers  to 
more  than  1,000  questions  and  gives  invalu- 
able information  regarding  all  varieties  of 
plants  listed  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Not  only  does  it  tell  all  about  seeds,  but 
gives  full  information  concerning  the  correct 
tools  and  implements  agriculturists  should  use 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  There  are  also 
marketing  notes  on  each  subject,  telling  how 
and  where  to  market.  Most  useful  hints  are 
also  given  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing 
and  the  use  of  insecticides. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  will 
send  this  descriptive,  illustrated  and  interest- 
ing catalog  free  and  post  prepaid  to  anyone 
writing  requesting  it. 


This'Better  Crops  Book 

Was  Written  ForYou  i 
it's  Free 
Send  a 
Postal 
For  d 
It 


This  book 
gives  highly 
interesting  and  practical 
information  about  tillage. 
We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy— and  if  you  wish  a 
complete  "Cutaway" 
catalog  to  arrive  with  it, 
just  write.  "Send  your 
book  and  catalog". 

The  Cutaway 

Harrow  Co., 
612  Main  St. 
Higganum.Corjn. 

Makers  of  the  orig- 
inal CLA  RK  Disk 
Harrows  &  Plows. 
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Fig  Growers  Organize  for  Co-operation 

[Written  for  Fociflo  Rural  Press  by  Roy  F.  Miller,  Fresno.] 

"INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY." 

The  organization  was  affected  after 
talks  by  leading  fig  growers.  F.  W. 
Yokum  offered  the  first  motion  for 
immediate  organization.  A  paper  on 
the  benefits  of  co-operation,  organi- 
zation, and  standardization  was  read 
by  F.  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.  Mr. 
Wilson  declared  the  California  co- 
operative association  of  producers  is 
"an  industrial  democracy"  which  had 
proved  its  value  to  orange,  raisin, 
peach,  and  other  growers.  He  said 
the  associations  preserve  land  values 
and  home  life  on  the  farms  at  their 
best  level  and  are  the  best  safe- 
guards known  today  for  insuring  pos- 
itive and  continued  profits  on  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

To  judge  from  the  statements  of 
growers  in  the  fig  soil  symposium, 
every  man  had  found  about  the  best. 
Papers  and  talks  were  offered  by  J. 
S.  Douglas,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Mr. 
Yokum,  E.  Newby  and  others.  The 
hearer  gained  the  impression  that  a 
variety  of  soils  would  do  and  that 
most  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  part  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  some 
smaller  sections  in  the  State  are  suit- 
able for  fig  culture.  A  good,  heavy 
loam,  well  drained,  was  favored  by 
most,  although  it  was  proved  some  of 
the  best  trees  and  crops  were  on 
sandy  or  on  hardpan  soils.  The  use 
of  dynamite  for  breaking  up  hard 
soils  and  hardpan  before  planting 
was  recommended.  J.  C.  Forkner 
took  the  visitors  to  see  ten  acres 
prepared  with  explosive. 

PART  OF  WAR  RATION. 

The  great  food  value  of  the  fig 
makes  it  imperative  for  special  ef- 
forts toward  production  in  war  time, 
Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke,  who  pre- 
sided, told  the  institute.  A  large  ex- 
hibit of  preserved,  candied  and  dried 
figs  was  maintained.  There  was  less 
talk  on  varieties  than  there  was  last 


Central  California  valleys,  now 
supplying  the  figs  for  the  nation,  are 
to  remain  the  source  of  the  nation's 
supply  after  the  war,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  California  Fig  Grow- 
ers' Association,  organized  at  Fresno 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week. 
Improved  quality,  better  packing,  and 
co-operative  marketing  are  depended 
upon  the  keep  the  markets  captured 
in  war  time,  or  at  least  to  get  the 
fine  California  figs  before  the  con- 
sumer in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
always  want  it.  More  than  500 
growers,  packers,  and  prospective 
growers  attended  the  second  annual 
fig  institute  and  the  demonstrations. 

NAME  OFFICERS. 

The  association  was  formed  and 
owners  of  1,000  planted  acres  signed 
up  Friday  afternoon  and  the  follow- 
ing directors  were  elected  the  next 
day:  Henry  Markarian  (president), 
Fresno;  F.  W.  Yokum  (vice-presi- 
dent), Merced;  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
Fresno;  E.  Newby  (secretary-treas- 
urer), Reedley;  O.  G.  Brundage, 
Farmersville;  W.  Sam  Clarke,  Sul- 
tana; Fred  Hansen,  Clovis;  J.  C. 
Forkner,  Fresno;  and  N.  B.  Woods, 
Merced.  Markarian,  Forkner  and 
Newby  will  constitute  the  executive 
committee. 

The  main  place  of  business  will  be 
in  Fresno.  A  secretary-treasurer  will 
be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 
The  finances  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  ten-cent  levy  per  acre  on  all  or- 
chards producing  or  growing,  and  a 
levy  of  $1  per  ton  on  a  dried  fig 
basis  of  the  1918  crop.  A  member- 
ship campaign  will  be  launched  im- 
mediately. 

SET  FORTH  GROWERS'  AIMS. 

The  by-laws,  adopted  subject  to 
slight  modifications  on  legal  points, 
set  forth  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  pack  of  each  variety  of 
dried  figs  placed  upon  the  market 
and  to  encourage  the  growers  and 
packers  alike  to  put  forth  their  best 


Rixford,  with  the  Government  serv- 
ice, discussed  the  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  capri  figs  for  polleniza- 
tion  of  the  Smyrna  fig.  Henry  Mar- 
karian and  Mr.  Roeding  discussed 
the  possible  relation  of  over-caprifi- 
cation  to  souring  and  splitting  of 
figs.  Markarian  found  the  splitting 
decreased  in  recent  years  from  ten 
to  less  than  one  per  cent  in  his  or- 
chard. Proper  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation before  June  to  keep  the  tree 
in  a  vigorous  growing  condition  were 
found  preventives  of  most  fig  trouble. 

WANT  "CURED,"  NOT  "DRIED,"  FIGS. 

Better  care  of  the  drying  or  curing 
fruit  was  urged.  Markarian  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Yokum  urged  picking  up 
the  fruit  every  three  days  to  a  week. 
Mrs.  Yokum  wished  the  growers 
would  cease  talking  about  "dried" 
figs,  and  talk  of  "cured"  figs,  elim- 
inating the  hardened  product  that 
has  led  many  consumers  to  believe 
the  California  fig  product  inferior  to 
that  of  foreign  countries. 

Prof.  I.  J.  Condit  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  went  minutely  into 
the  causes  and  effects  ot  splitting 
and  souring  and  urged  more  careful 
separation  of  the  culls  and  the  figs 
I  of  highest  grade,  as  well  as  careful 
'  study  of  orchard  and  soil  conditions 
to  reduce  the  damage  to  a  minimum. 

BETTER  CULTURE,  FINER  FIG. 

Strong  appeals  for  better  care  for 
the  fig  tree,  which  too  often  is  left 
neglected  in  a  border  or  an  orchard, 
was  made  by  many  speakers.  The 
fact  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
the  fig  tree  must  have  cultivation, 
pruning,  proper  moisture  and  be 
otherwise  treated  like  other  trees 
for  best  results.  Dead  wood  must  be 
cut  away,  the  water  table  must  not 
be  permitted  to  rise  too  high,  nema- 
tode infection  must  be  countered 
with  vigorous  growth,  before  tho 
grower  can  expect  to  get  good  crops. 
The  grower  should  study  the  tree 
and  the  soil  conditions.  Lime  to  in- 
sure good  drying  qualities  in  the 
fruit  is  required  on  some  soils.  Hy 


protracted  frost,  which  was  blamed 
for  a  slight  shortage  in  1917. 

Most  of  all,  the  grower  was  urged 
to  study  the  fig  and  improve  the 
quality,  and  to  be  prepared  to  take 
a  somewhat  lower  price  after  the 
war  in  order  to  establish  the  Califor- 
nia fig  as  a  superior  and  standard 
article  with  the  American  consumer. 


PRUNING  SAN  DIEGO  MUSCATS. 


efforts  in  preparing  and  placing  upon   year.     L.   C.   Beckwith  of  Reedley  '  drated  lime  is  recommended.  Sum- 

whni~an™  a  IT0(luc*  ™  .8anitary*£8  brought  up  the  Kadota  fig.  G.  P.  i  mer  heat  is  less  to  be  feared  than 
wholesome  and   as  inviting  as  the  _  '  


iting 

dictates  of  experience  can  suggest  or 
human  skill  devise. 

2.  To  secure  for  the  growers  each 
season  as  far  as  practicable  a  uni- 
form price  for  uniform  quality  of 
each  variety  of  figs. 

3.  To  assist  members  of  the  or- 
ganization in  marketing  their  figs  or 
fig  products — fresh,  dried  or  pre- 
served— by  furnishing  them  with  ac- 
curate data  and  keeping  them  in- 
forined  as  to  prices,  best  markets  and 
reliable  dealers,  to  render  assistance 
to  members  engaged  in  or  who  may 
hereafter  engage  in  the  packing  or 
preserving  of  figs  by  publishing  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require 
such  information  as  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  best  packing  or  pre- 
serving materials  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost;  and  to  give  further  aid 
and  succor  to  its  members  by  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  acting 
as  selling  agent  should  the  exigency 
of  the  situation  require  or  de- 
mand it. 

4.  To  aid  the  prospective  grower 
in  the  selection  of  lands  suitable  for 
or  adapted  to  the  culture  of  figs,  and 
to  assist  him  in  the  selection  of  fig 
stock  by  citing  him  to  reputable  and 
responsible  dealers,  and  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  enforcement  of  State  law 
which  requires  that  all  nursery  stock 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  shall  be  true 
to  name  and  free  from  pests  and 
disease. 

5.  And  further  to  incorporate  in 
its  aims  and  purposes  any  and  all 
such  matters  as  may  be  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  fig  in- 
dustry. 

E.  Newby  of  Reedley  headed  the 
by-laws  committee. 


[Written  for  Paclflc  Rural  Freu.] 

In  pruning  Muscats,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Powers  of  San  Diego  county  saves 
the  fat  spurs,  cutting  them  to  two 
buds  besides  the  one  at  the  base,  and 
leaving  more  or  fewer  of  the  spurs 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
vines.  A  thrifty  twelve-year  vine, 
such  as  ten  acres  of  her  vineyard, 
needs  six  to  twelve  spurs.  She  tries 
to  build  up  the  vines  so  canes  and 
spurs  will  less  likely  be  broken  off 
in  cultivation  and  will  be  easier  to 
hoe.  All  watersprouts  are  kept  off. 
She  prunes  in  January,  because  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost  and  she  wants 
the  crop  off  early  to  get  benefit  of 
good  fall  weather  for  drying.  Her 
crops  run  over  a  ton  of  fancy  raisins 
per  acre. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 
or  we  will  Bend  It  to  you  for 

Standard  size  $16.00 

Junior  size   13.60 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


PLANT  TREES 

Do  your  "bit"  toward  insuring  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  world's  millions. 

The  best  varieties  of 
trees  are  selling  out  fast. 

Shipping  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Pears, 
Olives,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Peaches — all  are 
equally  profitable  according  to  your  location. 
No  other  investment  their  equal. 

Our  foothill  trees  are  free  from  the  root 
diseases  common  to  other  localities.  Pedigreed 
parentage — roots  fibrous  and  well  branched — 
trees  hardy  and  of  toughened  fibre — features 
that  spell  success  in  tree  planting,  and  in  your 
orcharding. 

Submit  me  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special  quota- 
tions. Do  tin's  now  while  our  assortment  is  com- 
plete.   Mail  your  list  right  now  to  Dept.  H. 


Remember!  We  will  take 
your  Liberty  Bonds  in  full 
or  partial  payment  for  trees. 


Jooi-hill 
grown  trees 
are  immune 
to  crown- 
gall  and 
root-knot 


Sn.  V  Mir. 
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Citrus  Fruit  Freezing  During  Transit 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


If  California  citrus  fruits  could  be 
trained  to  exhale  the  climate  which 
produced  them  while  they  are  whirl- 
ing through  low  temperatures  dur- 
ing winter  shipment,  they  could  pro- 
tect themselves  from  injury  by  freez- 
ing. Unfortunately  they  cannot  do 
this,  and  consequently  they  some- 
times suffer  in  spite  of  the  appli- 
ances invented  to  protect  them.  This, 
it  appears,  is  more  likely  to  be  at- 
tained by  car  construction  and  load- 
ing than  by  heating  appliances  to 
which  recent  attention  has  been 
given. 

In  his  report  just  issued,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Washington,  says  this: 
"The  freezing  investigations  have 
-clearly  demonstrated  that  a  little 
more  insulation,  with  the  provision 
of  floor  racks,  will  eliminate  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  freezing  now  oc- 
curring in  the  shipment  of  citrus 
fruits  from  California.  This  freez- 
ing protection  is  not  only  related  to 
insulation  and  floor  racks,  but  also 
to  heavier  loading.  In  fact,  the  re- 
frigerator-car investigations,  both  as 
regards  efficiency  and  economy  of 
refrigeration  and  the  protection  of 
perishables  against  freezing  during 
severe  weather,  indicate  that  what- 
ever improvements  are  made  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
refrigeration  likewise  make  for  the 
more  adequate  protection  of  perish- 
ables against  freezing.  While  some 
investigation  is  being  made  of  heater 


equipment,  the  investigations  indi- 
cate that  freezing  protection  is  fun- 
damentally related  to  the  insulation 
and  construction  of  the  refrigerator 
car,  supplemented  with  proper  load- 
ing. They  also  indicate  that,  as  re- 
gards economy  and  efficiency  the 
year  round,  it  is  going  to  be  a  more 
fundamentally  sound  and  economical 
proposition  to  provide  protection  for 
perishables  against  freezing  through 
proper  car  construction  and  the  pro- 
vision of  sufficient  insulation  than 
by  the  installation  of  expensive  and 
uncertain  heater  equipment  that  is 
useful  only  during  the  freezing  sea- 
son." 


INSURING 


SUPPLY  OF 
PLANTS. 


TOMATO 


E.  G.  Cross  of  Manteca  has  every 
year  two  lots  of  tomato  plants,  one 
lot  being  field  grown  and  the  other 
grown  in  cold  frames. 

The  seed  for  the  field  -  grown 
plants  are  sown  in  February,  the 
field  being  marked  out  at  that  time 
and  several  seeds  being  dropped  in 
hills  seven  feet  apart,  only  alternate 
rows  being  planted.  After  the 
plants  are  up,  and  unless  they  have 
been  damaged  by  frost,  they  are 
thinned  out  in  the  hills,  the  surplus 
being  used  for  the  vacant  rows.  If 
the  field  is  damaged  by  frost,  he 
still  has  the  reserve  plants  in  the 
cold  frames  to  fall  back  on  for 
transplanting. 


BUY  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT 
FROM  PRIVATE  GROWER 

100,000 

Calimyrna  Figs 

1  to  4  feet  high 

Also  Capri  Figs 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

K.  BEDROS 

KEYES,  CAL. 


ALMONDS  SHELTER  HENS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Orchard  and  poultry  combined 
work  fine  for  Wm.  Kruse  of  Stanis- 
laus county  and  reduce  the  over- 
head charge  for  interest  on  invest- 
ment in  land.  If  he  charges  that 
against  the  orchard,  there  is  no  in- 
terest charge  against  the  hens  ex- 
cept for  piping  water  to  each  of 
their  seven  yards  and  for  two  houses 
in  each  yard.  Each  house  accom- 
modates 65  hens,  being  7  x  12  feet. 
The  pens  are  fenced  off  in  the  or- 
chard. One-half  acre  of  barley  was 
sown  in  the  fall  of  1915  and  the 
chickens  had  all  the  greens  they 
wanted.  They  cleaned  it  up  for 
about  250  feet  from  the  edge.  The 
rest  grew  tall  and  headed  out  in 
February.  Last  fall  four  or  five 
acres  of  orchard  were  planted  to 
"barley  for  green  manure.  This  fur- 
nished greens  for  the  chickens  with- 
■out  making  noticeable  difference  in 
the  growth.  Manure  from  henhouses 
is  scattered  in  the  orchard  outside 
the  yards. 

The  almond  trees,  IXL,  Drake, 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus,  were  planted 
in  1904  in  alternating  pairs  of  rows. 
They  were  in  fine  green  condition 
early  in  December,  with  lots  of  fat 
buds  and  new  wood  after  bearing 
5%  tons  of  almonds  last  season. 
The  crop  in  1916  was  2%  tons  and 
in  1915  over  five  tons.  Hens  do  no 
damage  to  the  trees  except  to  eat  a 
few  of  the  lowest  buds,  which  makes 
no  difference  in  the  crop. 


Eight  hundred  and  four  cars  of 
navel  oranges  have  been  shipped  from 
Lindsay.  There  may  possibly  be  50 
more  cars  to  complete  the  shipping 
for  this  season.  Four  hundred  and" 
sixty-two  boxes  were  shipped  In 
<each  car  as  against  396  boxes  in 
■previous  years. 


Selecting:  Nursery  Stock 

Never  forget  one  point  in  buying  trees,  viz.:  that 
when  purchasing  "Roeding  True  Trees"  nursery 
stock  you  are  buying  from  a  firm  that  has  devoted 
nearly  "a  third  of  a  century  to  the  practical  study  of 
growing  the  very  best  trees  that  money,  studv  and  an 
inherent  love  for  perfection  in  a  tree  can  develop. 

Remember  also  that  buying  trees  is  different  from 
the  average  merchandising.    It  is  not  today  or  the 
morrow  that  tells  the  story,  but  it  is  three  or  more 
years  of  hard  work,  in  cultivating,  irrigating,  prun- 
etc,  before  your  hopes  are  realized. 


ing. 


5r>> 


From  the  planting  of  the  seed 
to  the  time  our  trees  reach  pa- 
trons,  every  care   that  human 
ingenuity   can    devise   is  care- 
rfuilv  observed. 


AN 


PLANT 
ORCHARD 


If  you  have  land  suitable  for 
tree  culture,  you  can  make  it 
intensely  profitable  by  plant= 
ing  fruit  trees.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  hear  from  prospec= 
tive  fruit  growers  and  to  ren= 
der  them  every  assistance 
possible  in  theselectionof  trees 
best  adapted  to  their  locality. 


CHERRIES 

We  have  thin  year  a  fine  stock  of 
all  the  leading  varieties  of  cherry 
trees — they  are  vigorous  and  well 
rooted. 

PEACHES 

Growers  throughout  the  state  received 
handsome  returns  from  their  peaches  this 
year. 

NECTARINES 

This  delicious  fruit  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  and  a  large  acreage 
should  be  planted. 

APPLES 

Our  list  includes  all  the  desirable  varieties  for  home 
and  commercial  planting  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OLIVES 

The  acreage  planted  to  Olives  does  not  begin  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  olive  oil  and  ripe  olives. 

WALNUTS  ' 

Walnuts  are  considered  by  many  experienced  planters 
as  the  most  satisfactory  crop  to  raise — the  demand  is 
strong  and  good  prices  usually  prevail. 

PECANS 

The  improved  papershell  type  of  Pecans  should  be 
planted  for  commercial  purposes — our  catalog  deals  at 
length  on  the  subject. 

ALMONDS 

Twenty-five  years  ago  California  produced  160  tons. 
The  average  Almond  output  now  is  3.000  tons.  The 
demand  for  this  nut  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the 
increased  acreage. 


Be  Sure  to  Write  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Practical  Planters  Guide 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 


408  Holland 
Building 


Fresno,  California 
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[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

The  fungus  disease,  very  commonly 
caused  by  the  Armillaria  mellea,  is 
one  that  is  beginning  to  assume  such 
importance  in  our  fruit  industry  that 
it  is  well  for  the  grower  to  study  it 


by  H.  1.  Baadr,  Farm  Adviser. 1 

more  closely  than  he  has  done  here- 
tofore, and  to  try  and  stop  Its  rav- 
ages. This  trouble  usually  starts  in 
the  field  from  some  central  point 
where  at  one  time  there  was  an  oak 


tree.  It  then  works  outward  in  a 
circle,  envolving  one  tree  after  an- 
other. 

It  will  destroy  practically  all  of  our 
deciduous  trees  with  the  exception 
of  the  pear,  the  fig,  and  the  Califor- 
nia black  walnut.  If  these  trees  are 
planted  in  those  areas  where  other 
trees  have  died  out,  we  will  not  have 
the  condition  that  can  be  found  on 
certain  ranches  in  Napa  county  where 
the  grower  has  planted  the  same  kind 
of  tree  in  a  place  where  the  fungus 
has  destroyed  the  old  tree,  with  the 
result  that  after  six  or  seven  years, 
when  the  young  tree  comes  into  bear- 
ing, the  fungus  again  destroyed  it. 
At  this  time  we  have  found  no  practi- 
cal way  to  control  it  other  than  the 
planting  of  resistant  root  stock.  The 
above  mentioned  have  been  found  to 
be  immune  to  the  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease. This  fungus  is  doing  so  much 
damage  in  the  fruit  orchards  that  a 
thorough  study  of  its  nature  and  con- 
trol will  be  profitable. 

[Quite  a  full  study  of  this  fungus 
has  been  made  by  Prof.  Horne  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  character  of  its  work  is  generally 
known  to  our  readers.  As  you  state, 
the  defense  seems  to  consist  in  plant- 
ing trees  which  resist  the  attack  of 
the  fungus. — Editor.] 


PEACH  BORERS  ON  MANY  KINDS 
OF  TREES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 

Peach  borers  feed  on  the  inner 
bark  of  apricots,  prunes,  cherries 
and  plums,  including  myrobalan. 
Larvae  and  pupae  may  be  killed  in 
their  old  burrows  during  January 
and  February  by  working  a  wire  in 
the  burrows,  which  may  be  found 
on  tree  trunks  near  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  frass  which  they  push 
out.  Since  some  may  be  missed  in 
digging  and  would  emerge  as  moths 
in  the  spring  to  lay  eggs,  an  addi- 
tional necessary  precaution  is  to 
heat  hard  asphaltum  and  plaster  tree 
trunks  a  few  inches  high  with  it 
soon  after  digging  out  the  borers. 
Since  eggs  are  laid  near  the  ground 
on  the  trunks,  some  of  the  hatching 
larvae  fall  of.  If  there  are  cracks 
in  the  ground,  they  may  begin  bor- 
ing into  the  bark  below  the  surface. 
So  it  is  desirable,  when  applying  as- 
phaltum, to  dig  away  dirt  from  th* 
root  crowns  and  plaster  them.  Then 
pack  dirt  tightly  around  the  trunk, 
heaping  it  up  so  falling  borers  will 
roll  away  from  the  trunk.  Then 
your  trees  are  pretty  safe. 

H.  H.  Burrell  of  Merced  disposed 
of  $220  worth  of  white  adriatic 
figs  from  thirteen  trees. 


Prunes  Young  Apples  for  Fruit 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Cutting  back  young  fruit  trees  as 
commonly  practiced  to  make  them 
stockier  reduced  the  diameter  of 
trunks  and  main  limbs  in  a  careful 
comparative  experiment  on  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis  during  recent 
years.  The  reason  seems  not  so  hard 
to  find.  During  the  growing  season 
roots  are  constantly  absorbing  all 
the  available  moisture  they  can.  All 
of  the  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  the  tree  can  get  come 
through  its  roots.  If,  by  pruning 
back  the  tops,  the  tree  is  inveigled 
into  depositing  this  plant  food  in  a 
mess  of  brush  close  to  the  cut  ends 
of  branches,  the  trunks  and  main 
limbs  are  robbed  of  that  much;  and 
when  the  brush  is  cut  off  that  much 
of  the  roots'  work  has  been  wasted. 
The  theory  that  top  pruning  leads 
the  roots  to  enough  greater  activity 
to  offset  this  loss  and  make  a  net 
addition  to  the  young  tree's  sub- 
stance seems  disproved  by  the  Farm 
experiment.  Now,  since  nitrogen, 
phosphates,  and  potash  are  expen- 
sive when  they  can  be  obtained  at 
all,  and  since  the  materials  that  go 
into  fruit  (aside  from  seeds)  are 
mostly  water  and  carbon  from  the 
air,  why  should  the  expensive  fertil- 
izers be  wasted  making  excess 
shoot  growth  and  the  free  air  not  be 
used  for  fruit? 

At  a  time  when  labor  is  expen- 
sive, one  practice  will  greatly  re- 
duce labor  on  young  orchards,  make 
trees  stockier,  save  expensive  fertil- 
izers, use  the  cheap  air,  and  make 
the  orchard  pay  for  its  maintenance 
a  year  or  two  earlier. 

That  practice  is  to  avoid  cutting 
back  young  trees  except  to  thin 
them  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
shaping  them  for  the  loads  of  fruit 
that  they  will  bear  sooner  by  this 
system. 

A  good  illustration  of  how  this 
works  out  is  in  the  apple  orchard  of 
R.  N.  Boggess  of  Yucaipa  Valley,  San 


Bernardino  county.  His  18  acres  of 
Rome  Beauties,  Jonathans,  Wine- 
saps,  etc.,  are  five  years  old.  In  the 
winter,  when  they  were  three  years 
old,  he  cut  back  most  of  them  about 
as  usual,  and  they  made  three  or 
four  feet  of  new  growth.  He  left  50 
Rome  Beauties  and  four  Winesaps 
unpruned.  These  made  an  average 
of  two  feet  of  growth,  and  so  many 
more  fruit  buds  than  the  rest  that 
last  winter  the  whole  orchard  was 
left  unpruned  except  to  thin  out 
wrongly  placed  branches.  He  wanted 
less  wood  growth  and  more  fruit. 
Never  again  will  he  cut  back  three- 
year  trees.  He  had  to  keep  thinning 
out  surplus  shoots  from  about  the 
cuts  all  last  summer. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  PRUNING. 

The  winter  wood-thinning  idea  is 
not  entirely  new  to  him,  for  in  cut- 
ting back  the  three-year  trees  he  left 
many  of  the  lower  limbs  to  avoid 
forcing  too  much  top  growth.  Many 
neighbors  cut  back  more  heavily  and 
got  so  much  more  of  slender  shoots 
that  it  might  be  rather  unwise  to 
leave  them  unpruned  as  Mr.  Bog- 
gess did  his  own  last  winter;  yet 
more  pruning  would  not  help  them. 
The  lower  limbs  left  on  three-year 
trees  were  thinned  out  last  spring  to 
permit  cultivation.  Trees  that  grow 
too  erect  can  be  cut  to  an  outside 
lateral  and  vice  versa,  remembering 
that  branches  spread  when  loaded. 

LATE  PRUNING. 

It  was  early  last  February  that 
Mr.  Boggess  said  he  would  rather 
prune  then  than  earlier.  The  prun- 
ing was  to  be  finished  during  Febru- 
ary. .  The  year  before,  some  of  the 
trees  had  put  out  some  new  leavea 
when  he  finished  in  March.  The  old 
leaves  were  not  all  off  by  New  Year's. 
While  they  were  on,  he  preferred  not 
to  stop  their  good  work;  for  he  be- 
lieves they  are  active  as  long  as  they 
are  green  and  are  storing  up  food  for 
a  strong  start  in  spring. 


Artificial  Humidity  to  Prevent  June  Drop 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  method  of  eliminating  an  exces-   cessive  transpiration 


sive  "June  drop"  of  oranges  has  been 
devised  by  Prof.  J.  Eliot  Coit  and 
R.  W.  Hodgson  of  the  University  of 
California,  recently  appointed  farm 
adviser  and  assistant  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  The  plan  is  to  raise  the  at- 
mospheric humidity  per  cent  by  in- 
tercropping and  irrigation.  It  may 
be  tried  in  several  localities  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  citrus  belt  this 
year. 

Forty  acres  in  the  Edison  district, 
near  Bakersfield,  receiving  special 
culture   for   three   years,   has  pro- 


weakens  the 
fruit  when  it  is  V*  to  %  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  before  it  has  fibrous 
connection  with  the  stem,  causing 
it  to  turn  lighter  and  to  drop  off. 
A  fungus  in  some  cases  attacks  the 
weakened  fruit,  increasing  the  drop. 

The  humidity  last  summer  fell  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  usual  summer  last 
year,  and  for  a  few  days  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sahara.  Fruit  suf- 
fered severely.  In  the  experimental 
orchard  moderately  thick  pepper  tree 
windbreaks  and  a  thick  inter-crop, 
with  irrigation,  kept  the  humidity 


duced  three  consecutive  100  per  cent  up  to  the  normal  and  higher,  saving 


crops,  while  neighboring  orchards 
failed  to  stand  the  hot  spell  in  June 
and  July,  1917.  Coit  and  Hodgson 
and  their  associates  found  the  orange 
trees,  being  tropical  plants,  have  no 
control  over  their  rate  of  transpira- 
tion, and  that  they  lose  water  rap- 
idly in  the  daytime,  recovering  as 
much  as  possible  by  night.    The  ex- 


the  young  oranges.  Alfalfa  and  vetch 
have  been  tried  for  the  purpose.  The 
question  of  water  supply  is  the  most 
important.  Windbreaks  must  not  be 
too  thick  and  too  heavy  breaks  in- 
crease frost  danger  in  the  winter. 

If  water  can  be  had,  the  cost  is 
not  excessive  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  crop  may  be  doubled. 


Oak  Root  Fungus  in  Napa  County 


4% 


Get  the  Right  Kind  of 
Powder  for  Stumping 

"The  farmer  needs  to  know  that 
he  is  getting  quality  in  the  powder 
that  he  is  purchasing,"  says  the  Western  Farmer.  "  If  he 
secures  the  right  kind  of  powder,  the  cost  of  removing  stumps 
is  greatly  lessened." 

The  right  powders  to  use  for  stump  blasting  are 

tfjANTjtFARM  Powders 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

made  especially  for  stump  blasting  and  orher  work  on  Pacific  Coast  farms. 
"What  the  farmer  should  do,"  says  Prof.  G.  K.  Bailey,  "is  to  use  an  explosive 
especially  prepared  for  his  work;  one  that  stands  all  ordinary  shocks  of  handling 
and  does  not  easily  freeze.  He  should  not  use  e\pensive  nitroglycerine  explosives." 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  for  dry  work  and  Giant 
Stumping  for  wet  work — meet  these  requirements.  They  save  work  in  land 
clearing  because  they  lift  and  heave  over  a  wide  area,  and  get  out  roots  and 
all.  They  save  money  because  they  go  further  than  dynamites  that  merely 
shatter.    Write  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the  genuine. 


Five  Books  Free 

Mail  the  Coupon 

We  issue  five  illustrated  books,  every  one 
of  them  worth  dollars  to  farmers  who  have 
stumps  or  boulders  to  remove,  trees  to  plant, 
ditches  to  make,  or  fields  to  subsoil.  Mark 
in  the  coupon  the  subjects  that  interest  you 
and  the  books  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

Dlsiributora  with  magazine  stocks  everywhere 
in  the  West 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON^ 


1 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 
216*  San  Francisco  I 

Send  "me  your  illustrated  books  on 
the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 


I 

|stump  Blsstlno  QTree  Plsntlno  | 
|BoulderBlastlng[    [pitch  Blasting  | 
[subsoil  Blasting 

I 
I 


Name_ 
Address 


Write  below  your  dealer's  name 
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No  Knife 
Is  Better 
Than 

Its  Blade 


No  Tractor 

^Plowing  Outfit 
Is  Better  Titan 

is  J*tow 


Get  These  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  de- 
scribing fully  both  the  No.  5  and  No. 
6  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a 
message  on  tractor  plow  value  that  you 
will  find  profitable  to  you.  Ask  also 
for  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Im- 
plements and  How  to  Use  Them."  Its 
156  pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor 
saving  implements — tells  how  to  adjust 
and  operate  them.  It  is  full  of  practical 
information  that  will  help  you.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  Use  it  as  a  reference 
book.    It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  im- 
plements in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  T.  P.-131. 


IN  the  all-important  work  of  making  seed  beds  your  tractor  will 
furnish  only  power.  Your  plow  will  apply  this  power.  The 
direct  work  of  making  the  seed  bed — the  source  of  your  profits — 
will  depend  upon  the  plow.  You  need,  above  everything  else, 
the  best  tractor  plow  you  can  get.  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows, 
for  use  with  any  standard  tractor,  have  a  special  attraction  for  you 
as  you  consider  the  importance  of  plow  value  to  tractor  power  value. 

Eighty  years  of  the  most  successful  experience  in  plow-making  is 
behind  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  A  trademark,  made  famous 
by  good  implements — as  an  assurance  of  special  quality — is  on 
these  plows.    This  means  a  lot  to  you. 

John  Deere  Bottoms  Insure  Superior 
Seed  Bed  Making 

In  a  particular  way,  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  offer  an  attraction  to  you 
because  of  their  superior  bottoms.  Bottom  quality,  you  know,  makes  plow 
quality.  The  distinctive  bottom  quality  that  features  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  is  secured  by  using  only  highest  grade  materials  and  extreme  care  and 
skill  in  adapting  these  materials. 

You  will  find  this  superior  bottom  quality  evident  in  the  exceptional  service 
that  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  give — in  long  life,  in  scouring,  in  pulverizing 
the  soil,  in  covering  trash,  in  turning  the  furrow-slice  with  the  least  possible 
resistance  and  in  making  uniformly  deep,  roomy,  compact  seed-beds. 

Save  Time,  Labor  and  Upkeep  with 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 


In  addition  to  their  direct  advantages  for 
better  seed  bed  making,  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  co-operate  fully  with  the  tractor  for 
rapid,  fuel-saving  work.  You  control  them 
from  the  tractor  seat.  They  require  little 
or  no  watching.  Their  extra  clearance  and 
scouring  qualities  prevent  clogging.  Their 
bottoms  lift  high  and  level  for  turning.  The 
location  of  the  axles  causes  the  bottoms  to 
reach  full  depth  quickly  and  stay  in  the 
ground.  Their  John  Deere  Quick  Detach- 
able Shares  can  be  removed  by  unscrew- 
ing only  one  nut  and  can  be  replaced  as 


easily.  Their  perfect  balance  and  bottom 
qualities  make  them  extremely  light  run- 
ning. They  have  no  chains  or  sprockets 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  field.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
the  best  of  workmanship  can  make  it. 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  are  used  suc- 
cessfully with  any  standard  tractor.  If 
your  tractor  is  of  the  large  type  you  will 
want  the  No.  6  plow,  carrying  three  or 
four  bottoms.  If  your  tractor  is  of  the 
smaller  type  you  will  want  the  No.  5  plow, 
carrying  two  or  three  bottoms. 


John  Deere.  Moline,  Illinois 
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Farm  Land  Bank  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Many  applicants  for  farm  loans 
from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  rightly 


consideration  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  land.    Upon  this  we  can  lend 


want  to  know  why  the  money  is  so   fifty  per  cent  and  also  twenty  per 


slow  in  being  sent  out.  One  sub- 
scriber sends  us  a  caustic  letter  re- 
garding our  article  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Nevertheless,  further  investi- 
gation seems  to  justify  statements 
made  in  the  article.  A  report  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  summarizing  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
in  the  twelve  districts  of  the  United 
States  whose  headquarters  are  the 
cities  named  in  the  table  below, 
shows  that  the  Berkeley  bank  is  not 
so  much  slower  than  most  of  the 
others  in  approving  and  closing  loans 
in  spite  of  internal  difficulties  which 
delayed  operations  several  months. 

REASON    FOR  REJECTIONS. 

Commenting  on  reasons  for  rejec- 
tion of  applications,  President  W.  H. 
Joyce  writes: 

"Some  people  have  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  this  bank.  We 
are  specifically  instructed  by  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washington  as 
to  what  shall  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  making  loans. 


cent  of  the  value  of  the  insurable 
improvements  thereon. 

BONDS  ISSUED  ON  SECURITY  OF  LOANS. 

"Every  loan  we  make  is  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  Division  of  Secu- 
rities at  Washington  and  passed  upon 
as  a  basis  for  bond  issues,  and  unless 
these  loans  are  made  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions  to  us,  and  in 
accordance  with  conditions  which 
any  other  concern  would  observe  in 
making  long-time  loans  like  ours, 
the  loans  are  rejected  as  a  basis  for 
bond  issue. 

"Our  first  duty  is  to  see  that  every 
loan  is  made  on  a  safe  and  sound 
basis  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  bond  issue.  Unless  this 
was  done  our  bonds  would  soon  be 
j  in  disrepute  and  the  entire  system 
automatically  throttled. 

NEW   INTEREST  RATE. 

"The  interest  rate  has  been  ad- 
I  vanced  to  5  %  per  cent.    This  will 
not  affect  the  loans  which  we  have 


"It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  already  approved  but  which  have  not 
to  you  just  why  the  loans  offered  us  j  yet  been  closed.    The  rate  will  apply 

around    have  not  been  made.  !  simply  to  those  upon  which  the  pros- 

In  a  great  many  cases,  however,  the  j  pective  borrower  has  not  been  notl- 
amount  requested  was  far  greater  fied  of  the  approval  of  his  loan.  We 
than  we  could  possibly  lend,  and  the  do  not  anticipate  any  cessation  in 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  our  business  on  account  of  this  ad- 
valuations  should  be  based  on  what  i  vanced  rate.  It  is  still  very  low  In 
they  have  paid  for  their  property,  comparison  with  that  made  by  other 
The  fact  is,  we  can  only  take  into   financial  institutions." 

FEDERAL   FARM   LOANS   BY   DISTRICTS   TO  DECEMBER  25. 


3. 
4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Springfield    .  . 
Baltimore 
Columbia    .  .  . 
Louisville 
New  Orleans 
St.  Louis  . .  . 
St.   Paul    .  . . 

Omaha   

Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


Ass'ns 
Chartered 

55 

77 
157 
194 
168 
140 
126 

79 
344 
153 

87 
259 

1839 


Applied  for 
S  6.080.683 
8.236,534 
20.662.556 
14.548,567 
15.293.177 
10.752,715 
24.694.300 
18.381.395 
24.891.949 
22,113.972 
20.548.839 
33.556,053 


—  Loans   

Approved 
*  3.012,880 
4.734.234 
5,594,714 
8.317,100 
8.555,365 
5,915.450 
16.419.700 
7.528.630 
12.336.845 
11.488.531 
5.994.960 
15.239.120 


Money  Paid 
$  708.455 
1.599,900 
918.345 
1.782.300 
1.634.335 
1.254.470 
4.418.100 
1.787.490 
7.390.900 
1.145.345 
1,818.400 
5.306.615 


5219.760.740      $105,136,529  $29,824,055 


ALTERNATE  ALMONDS  GRAFTED 
TO  PLUMS. 


Are  your  almond  trees  so  big  now 
that  they  crowd  each  other  injur- 
iously? If  your  location  is  suitable 
for  plums,  A.  B.  Humphreys'  Sacra- 
mento county  experience  will  be  sug- 
gestive.   He  cut  off  alternate  almond 


trees  and  grafted  them  to  upright- 
growing  plums  which  take  only  a 
third  or  half  of  the  space.  The  re- 
maining almond  trees  grew  bigger 
and  bore  40  to  75  pounds  per  tree. 

FLATHEAD  APPLE  BORERS. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


FOR  GARDEN  TRUCK 

Increases  the  yield  of  all 
garden  products  from  25%  to 
50%.  Use  this  perfect  plant 
food  for 

Bigger,  Better  Crops 

Contains  18%  Nitrogen  in 
such  u  form  that  it  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  plants  in- 
stantly. You  get  results  at 
once.  BEST  FOR  ALL  GAR- 
DEN. FIELD  AND  ORCHARD 
CROPS.  Clean,  odorless,  and 
easy  to  handle. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

520  Bank  or  San  Jose  Bldg., 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

.Many  a  young  apple  orchard  has 
a  poor  stand  because  flatheaded  bor- 
ers have  girdled  the  trees  under  the 
bark.  The  insects  work  mostly  on 
young  trees  injured  by  cultivators 
or  sunburned.  Avoid  both  injuries 
as  a  first  preventive.  Eggs  are  laid 
in  spring,  preferably  around  such 
injuries.  They  are  yellow,  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  flattened  on 
one  end,  ribbed  on  the  sides.  If  they 
hatch,  you  can  go  after  the  young 
borers  with  a  wire,  locating  their 
burrows  by  exuding  sap. 


•GREENED"   POTATOES  BEST 
STAND. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Cold-storage  potatoes  planted  too 
soon  after  being  taken  out  rot  in 
the  ground,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  a  customer  of  H.  A.  Hyde 
of  Watsonville.  They  wrere  planted 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  made 
a  ten  per  cent  stand.  Fifty  sacks 
from  the  same  car  were  sold  to  an- 
other party,  who  "greened"  them 
two  weeks  before  planting.  He  got 
a  perfect  stand. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 

PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  Inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


JL- 


.  o  ANQEL0  &  SON  BALt?^TS- 

'~    DEALERS  —  Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Can n as,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


Q  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


TREE    PROTECTORS    FOR    WINTER  USE 


Why  let  rabbits  bark  your  trees  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  for  about  a  penny  apiece 
you  can  save  every  one  of  them.  We  also 
have  a  heavy  one  that  will  save  your  tree  from 
moderate  freezing-.  If  it's  squirrels,  tell  us 
your  wants.  We  have  protectors  for  every 
need  that  will  save  your  tree. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

Are  you  going  to  raise  some  Olive  Cuttings, 
or  Eucalyptus,  or  Rose  Cuttings  ?  Why  not 
grow  them  in  these  pots  and  have  every  plant 
a  single  root  system,  and  be  assured  every  one 
will  grow? 

Why  not  plant  your  early  Cabbage,  Chilis, 
Tomatoes,  and  have  good  healthy  plants  to 
set  out  that  will  not  stop  growing  a  single  day, 
for  you  can  plant  both  pot  and  plant? 

These  pots  are  the  up-to-date  method  of 
plant  growing.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it: 
try  them  yourself.  Write  for  samples  of  pots 
or  protectors.  Tell  us  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EX PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 
935  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlands,  Calif. 


Persimmon  Trees 

Get  Genuine  Varieties  Selected 
by  Persimmon  Specialist 

Write  For  Suggestions 

R.  S.  Fujii 

1918  Francisco  St.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  planting  that  vacant  land  with  the  best  Citrus  Trees  money  can  buy. 
We  have  several  thousand  selected 

Late  Valencia's,  Eureka  Lemons 
M.  S.  Grape  Fruit  and  Washington  Navels 

All  extra  fine  stock.   Prices  on  application.    Inspection  invited. 

R.  D.  No.  2  HASTER  BROS.    Orange,  California 


Wallace  Nurseries 

CITRUS    SPECIALISTS    FOR    47  YEARS 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  select  1,  2  and  3  year  old 

LEMON— ORANGE— GRAPE  FRUIT  TREES 

You  want  dependable  trees.    Place  your  order  early. 

SALES  OFFICE:  501  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  j 


[Written  for  Paciflo  Rural  Frees.] 


J 


LATE  PLOWING  HURTS 
PEACHES. 
Late  spring  plowing  seems  to 
-cause  a  yellowing  of  peach  trees, 
which  disappears  during  summer, 
as  observed  by  A.  J.  Christensen 
of  Fresno  county.  He  noticed  it 
on  his  own  trees  one  year  when  he 
plowed  in  March,  and  he  showed 
the  writer  some  of  it  on  an  ad- 
joining orchard  plowed  in  March 
last  year,  while  his  own  orchard, 
plowed  in  February,  was  of  healthy 
green  color  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  explanation  may  be  that  by 
March  the  rootlets  have  started  to 
grow  in  ordinary  seasons;  and  if 
they  are  cut  off  it  takes  some  time 
for  the  tree  to  make  new  ones,  and 
the  leaves  suffer  meanwhile. 

PLANT  PRUNES  FAR  APART. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  prune 
trees  eighteen  feet  apart,  accord- 
ing to  P.  V.  Berkey  of  Colusa  coun- 
ty, who  is  part  owner  of  a  fine 
orchard  planted  that  distance  in 
1888.  He  believes  it  would  be  a 
better  orchard  now  if  the  trees  had 
been  planted  twenty-six  feet  apart. 
When  he  and  B.  H.  Mitchell  bought 
the  orchard,  they  dug  out  every 
fifth  tree,  and  now  notice  that  on 
borders  and  around  these  vacant 
places  the  trees  are  generally  load- 
ed with  big  fruit.  The  crop  has 
been  260  tons  dried  from  the  7000 
trees.  —  —  — 

AMES'  PRUNING  AND  SUNBURN. 

In  Ed  Ames'  system  of  pruning 
fruit  trees,  judgment  is  needed  not 
to  thin  out  too  much  growth  so  the 
upper  ends  of  limbs  sunburn  when 
spread  with  weight  of  fruit.  Per- 
haps some  objectionable  laterals 
must  be  left  to  prevent  sunburn  the 
first  year  of  such  pruning.  These 
may  be  cut  out  probably  the  second 
year,  when  new  growth  shall  have 


started  enough  to  protect  the  limbs. 
Mr.  Ames  has  trees  pruned  this  way 
for  sixteen  years  with  no  sunburn. 

SPRAYING  OLIVES. 

In  spraying  olive  trees  for  black 
scale,  one  orchardist  killed  some  of 
his  trees  with  crude  oil  spray  which 
was  not  kept  stirred  enough  and  be- 
came separated,  so  part  of  it  was 
too  strong,  as  observed  by  Geo.  Thu- 
mann  of  San  Joaquin  county.  Mr. 
Thumann  uses  a  commercial  oil  spray 
diluted  according  to  directions,  ap- 
plying it  in  good  weather  during 
winter.  —  —  — ■ 

YOUNG  PEACH  TREES  DID  NOT 
GROW  WELL. 

Peach  trees  on  a  corner  of  F.  F. 
Ebert's  orchard  in  San  Diego  county 
made  only  a  foot  of  growth  the  first 
two  years.  The  soil  was  red  and 
thin.  Extra  manure  was  put  on  that 
corner  and  a  winter  crop  of  "sour" 
clover  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 
The  following  season  the  trees  made 
four  to  six  feet  of  new  growth. 

FRUIT  SHORT  COURSES  TO  BE 
SPECIALIZED. 

Since  California  fruit  farmers  are 
generally  specialists  along  one  line, 
the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis 
is  planning  to  separate  its  fruit 
short  courses,  handling  only  one 
fruit  at  a  time  and  running  the 
course  for  each  fruit  only  two  days. 
This  will  avoid  necessity  for  fruit 
growers  losing  time  on  fruit  lect- 
ures in  which  they  are  not  inter- 
ested. — •  —  — 

CANNERIES  LACKED  LABOR. 

The  Placer  County  Growers'  Can- 
nery was  one  of  many  that  were 
crowded  for  labor  all  through  last 
season.  Lincoln  schools  remained 
closed  and  children  were  used  to  the 
utmost,  but  still  some  fruit  had  to 
be  refused,  v 


How  Late  for  Sonora  in  the  Salinas? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  the 
versions  and  experiences  of  some 
wheat  growers  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  None  of 
these  cases  exactly  fits  my  partic- 
ular case.  The  wheat  growers  in 
this  section  all  have  in  the  past 
planted  their  crops  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  usually  do  the  bulk  of 
their  planting  after  the  first  rain, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  warm 
spell  following  such  first  rains  by 
speedily  sprouting  the  seed,  giving 
it  root  to  withstand  the  frosts  and 
cold  blasts  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

Since  our  coldest  months  are  about 
upon  us,  do  you  think  it  advisable 
to  take  a  chance  against  foul  ground, 
badly  seeded  with  wild  oats  and 
bronco  grass  to  plant  dry  ground. 

I  have  grey  adobe,  have  just  fin- 
ished plowing  it  dry,  it  is  very  rough 
and  cloddy,  plowed  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  seven  inches.  If  I 
were  to  seed  it  dry,  I  would  think 
it  advisable  to  cultivate  it,  and 
bring  as  many  of  the  clods  to  the 
surface  as  possible  to  leave  the 
ground  without  air  holes  below. 


I  wish  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  seed  dry  or  wait  un- 
til the  vegetation  gets  a  start,  since 
it  is  so  late  in  the  season.  The  seed 
I  intend  planting  is  Sonora  wheat 
of  good  grade. — A  Subscriber,  Brad- 
ley. 

We  have  neither  experience  nor 
record  at  hand  to  show  how  late 
Sonora  can  be  sown  with  a  good 
chance  to  come  through  with  fair 
spring  rains.  You  will  have  to  as- 
certain that  from  some  experienced 
wheat  grower  who  knows  how  So- 
nora behaves  in  the  upper  Salinas 
Valley.  We  should  hesitate  to  sow 
dry  on  foul  land  with  the  present 
moisture  outlook.  If  you  find  that 
Sonora  will  do  something  in  your 
locality  sown  late  in  January  or 
early  in  February,  we  should  wait 
for  rain,  clean  and  work  down  the 
land  and  sow — taking  chances  for 
hay  or  grain,  according  to  the  late 
rains  you  have. — Editor. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Dorse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED  1889 

ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA 

DEPENDABLE  TREES 

COUNT  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  ORCHARD  GROWING— WHETHER 
HOME  OR  COMMERCIAL— BECAUSE 

— they  bear  early 

— they  bear  big  crops 

— they  bear  large  and  marketable  fruit 

— fruit  that  brings  top  prices 

— that  fills  the  pocket  book  of  the  owner 

There  are  many  things  that  enter  into  the  production  of  dependable 
trees  which  should  have  the  closest  consideration — because  it  means  so 
much  to  the  buyer  to  know  that  his  trees  are  vigorous,  with  strong, 
well  developed  roots — that  they  have  been  grown  by  skilled  Nursery- 
men— never  allowed  to  become  stunted  for  lack  of  attention — are  prop- 
erly dug,  roots  protected  from  wind  and  sun — are  packed  to  reach  the 
planting  grounds  in  perfect  condition — are  TRUE  TO  NAME — are 
grown  from  selected  buds — won't  have  to  replant  25  to  50  per  cent  next 
season — lose  a  year  and  have  an  uneven,  unsightly  orchard,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  with  unreliable  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  Armstrong  personally  guarantees 

Armstrong  Trees  to  be  Dependable 

Back  of  this  guarantee  is  his  worth  and  reputation  for  honest,  square 
dealing  of  more  than  a  quarter  century — 

The  best  evidence  that  Armstrong  Trees  are  developed  to  obtain  results, 
and  are  as  represented,  may  be  secured  from  your  neighbor  who  has 
planted  them.    One  pleased  customer  of  hundreds  writes: 

"Trees  arrived  yesterday,  inspected  today.  Inspector  says  they 
could  not  be  any  better — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them." 
Later:  "Of  the  large  shipment  of  trees  I  received  from  you  I  only 
lost  one  tree.  We  all  want  Armstrong  Trees  in  this  neighbor- 
hood."— Mr.  E.  Carter,  Yucaipa  Valley,  Calif. 

Armstrong  Trees  Are  Sold  Direct  to  the  Planter 

Franquette,  Mayette,  Placentia 


MISSION,  MANZANILLO 
ASCOLANO  OLIVES 


Neff  Prolific — Eureka  Walnuts 


Eureka  Walnut 
Grafted  on  Northern  California  Black 
Walnut.  Strong-,  thrifty,  well  rooted  trees. 
"I  only  lost  three  from  all  causes  of  the 
walnut  trees  I  bought  from  you  last  sea- 
son."— Ray  Seebring,  Riverside  Co.,  Calif. 

Nonpareil,  I.  X.  L,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Jordan,  Texas  Prolific 
Drakes  Seedling  Almonds 


Ascolano  Olive 

You  take  no  chance  in  planting  ARM- 
STRONG OLIVE  TREES — They  are  fuU 
of  vitality.  Have  a  ROOT  SYSTEM  that 
insures    growth    from    the    start.     Hava  Nonpareil  Almond 

proven  satisfactory  to  the  leading  olive  Budded  on  almond  and  peach  roots.  Send 
gTowers.  list  of  your  requirements.    Stock  vigorous 

with  good  caliper  and  an  abundance  of 

fibrous  roots. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

In  addition  to  describing-  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  kinds,  more  than  one-half  of 
our  big  Catalog  is  used  to  accurately  and  completely  describe  over  100  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Roses — Bush.  Climbing,  and  Tree — new  and  old;  Deciduous,  Evergreen — 
Broadleaved  and  Coniferous — Trees  and  Shrub9.  Palms,  Vines,  Bedding  and  Border 
Plants — Fully  illustrated. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


BELL  PEPPERS  PAID  WELL. 

Five  hundred  Chinese  Giant  bell 
pepper  plants  brought  fifty  dollars 
at  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  R.  R. 
Cheatham  of  Coachella  Valley,  Riv- 
erside county,  one  season.  They 
were  sold  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
restaurant  trade,  where  the  peppers 
were  stuffed  and  baked.  One  pick- 
ing brought  ten  dollars.  Seed  were 
sown  in  a  hotbed  early  in  October 
and  covered  nights  and  cold  days 
with  canvas.  They  were  sprinkled 
to  keep  them  moist  until  mid-Feb- 
ruary, when  they  were  transplanted 
three  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  with  a  sweet  potato  planter. 
As  the  sandy  silt-soil  would  bake 
quickly,  the  plants  were  irrigated 
weekly  and  hoed  to  prevent  hard- 
ening ground  and  wilting  plants. 
The  green  peppers  were  picked  all 
through  June  three  times  a  week 
and  watered  every  night  during  that 
time.  The  price  dropped  in  July 
too  low*  to  pay  for  shipping  them. 

LATE  PLOWING  LOST  MILO 
CROP. 

The  difference  between  no  crop 
of  milo  and  a  good  one  was  made 
last  spring  by  Benj.  Quigley  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county.  He  had  a  fine 
crop  in  1916  after  plowing  under  a 
rank  growth  of  weeds.  In  1917  he 
handled  the  crop  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  the  plowing  was  done 
after  the  last  rain.  The  crop  was 
a  few  scattered,  discouraged,  short- 
ened stalks  that  made  only  thin 
pasture.  Evidently  plowed  ground 
holds  moisture  better  than  unplow- 
ed;  and  it  pays  on  unirrigated  land 
to  save  the  rain. 

SPLIT  STUBS  FOR  GRAFTING 
DANGEROUS. 

As  the  grafting  season  approaches, 
let  us  warn  against  splitting  stubs 
to  insert  grafts.  A  large  proportion 
of  such  grafts  are  lost  by  drying  out 
because  the  splits  tend  to  extend 
themselves,  and  they  are  always 
hard    to    keep    covered    with  wax. 


|  Sawing  and  trimming  grooves  for  the 
scion  takes  a  little  more  time,  but 
gets  more  crop  years  from  the  or- 
chard trees.  Side-grafting  is  a  still 
faster  way  and  safer. 

OUR  KEEN  SIGHT  FOR  FOOL 
ITEMS. 

A  Calaveras  county  subscriber, 
James  M.  Porter,  recently  wrote  us 
in  this  kindly  way:  "Your  editor 
must  be  a  very  vigilant  man,  for 
during  the  years  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  Press  I  have  never  noticed 
that  a  foolish  item  got  by  him." 
This  gives  us  much  comfort,  for  we 
have  sometimes  worried  not  only 
that  we  have  let  some  get  by,  but 
that  we  have  made  a  few  ourselves. 

GOPHERS  HELP  GUMMOSIS. 

"Wherever  I  dig  up  a  gum-dis- 
eased tree,  I  usually  find  gophered 
roots,"  says  J.  E.  Adamson  of  Los 
Angeles  county.  Lemon  gum  disease 
is  caused  by  the  fungus  that  causes 
brown  rot  of  lemon  fruits.  Since 
rotting  lemons  are  common  on  the 
ground  in  many  orchards,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease gains  entrance  to  the  tree 
through   injuries  made  by  gophers. 

SPRAY  FOR  SHOTHOLE  (PEACH 
BLIGHT). 

There  is  still  time  to  spray  and 
prevent  development  of  peach  blight 
and  shothole  fungus,  because  the 
fall  has  been  so  dry  that  the  fungus 
has  probably  not  yet  sprouted  and 
entered  bud  tissues.  Bordeaux  or 
lime-sulphur  at  winter  strength  are 
of  nearly  equal  effectiveness.  Lime- 
sulphur  8  to  1  applied  now  will  also 

WEEVILS  IN  OLD  GRAIN. 

Weevils  get  into  grain  if  it  is  car- 
ried over  a  year,  according  to  a 
Yuba  county  warehouseman,  espe- 
cially in  a  warm  climate.  That  is 
where  coast  warehouses  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  in  the  interior, 
though  all  grain  in  warehouses  is 
now  subject  to  Food  Administration 
orders. 


Sulphur  and  Heat  Injured  Apples 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 

Sulphur  injury  to  apples  in   the  I  w*s  n<>t  noticed  where  sulphur  had 


Yucaipa  district  of  San  Bernardino 
county  last  season  was  noticed  a 
few  days  after  the  hot  spell  in  June, 
according  to  Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of 
the  Riverside  Experiment  Station. 
The  apples  were  blackened  and  mum- 
mefied  like  sunburn;   but  the  injury 


TEA6UE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  aud  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  iu  1889 

^  R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries^ 

SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


not  been  used.  Some  orchards  treat- 
ed with  sulphur  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore the  hot  spell  lost  as  high  as 
60  per  cent  of  their  fruit.  No  in- 
jury was  noticed  on  trees  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  alone  or  with 
soap.  One  orchard  where  red  spider 
was  bad  had  been  sprayed  with  sul- 
phur mixed  in  the  calyx  arsenate 
of  lead  spray  in  March.  There  was 
enough  sulphur  in  the  calyces  to 
blacken  them.  This  was  the  only 
orchard  noted  where  sulphur  had 
been  used  in  this  way,  and  was  the 
only  one  that  showed  calyx  injury. 
The  fruit  did  not  drop  or  wither. 
Dry  sulphur  is  the  only  form  used 
in  the  valley  that  was  not  followed 
by  injury  after  the  hot  spell.  Finely 
divided  sulphur  with  its  easier  evap- 
oration seems  in  this  case  to  have 
overdone  the  good  work  in  which  it 
excels  at  ordinary  or  low  tempera- 
tures. 


VAN  NUYS  NURSERY  CO.  ™1 


TELEPHONE  12 


ROYAL  APRICOTS 
.,  25c.  3-1  It,  20c 

VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 


We  Are  Headquarters 
For  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fii  e  stock 
this  year — trees  are  thrifty  and  well- 
rooted — grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Demand  this  season  promises  to  be 
heavy.    Get  your  orders  in  early. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

d^T"  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Santa  Clara 
Valley 

Nursery  Stock 
Is  the  Best 
You  can  Buy. 
Growing  con- 
ditions here 
are  ideal. 


Fruit  Trees  SIS, 


Produce 


Trees  grows  on  new  soil — thrifty,  strongly  rooted, 
free  from  disease — budded  from  orchards  that  have 
a  known  record  for  results.  That's  the  kind  of  trees 
you  get  from  this  nursery — and  there  are  no  better 
trees  rr*wn  anywhere. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  stock  In  which  yon  ars 
Interested. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tbe  Nursery  Thai  Helped  To  Make  Sanla  Clara  Valley  Femoaa 

76  S.  Market  St.        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  our  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  28  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true  to 
type  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost.  40,000 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  8  to  20  inches.    Nothing  better. 


FTJENTE, 


POULARD  «&  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WBITTIEB  HEIGHTS  CIT&L'S  M  KSF.UIF.S 


CALIFORNIA 


TREES 


If  yon  want  the  best  trees  in  the  West,  buy  stock  grown  in  Placer  County. 
If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown  la  Placer  County,  write  for  price  list  to 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 


Newcastle,  California 


LIME 


Apply  two  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.   $2.00  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSI1E-P0RTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  • 

LOS  ANGELES ,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


"LEONARD  COATES- 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


STANISLAUS 

NURSERY  COMPANY 


TDKLOOK    AND  MODESTO 
Guarsnteed   Nursery   Stock.  Every- 
thing   for    orchard,    garden    or  yard. 
All  "home  grown." 

MAIN    OFFICE:  MODESTO,  CAL. 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High = Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  tbe 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 
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YOUR  RESOLUTION 
FOR  1918 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 


Don't  be  satisfied 
with  "doing  your 
bit"  but  do  your 
best,  make  every 
acre  produce  to  its 
utmost. 

Proper  fertiliza- 
tion will  greatly 
increase  the  pro- 
duction of  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  de- 
partment will  be  glad 
to  help  you  deter- 
mine the  proper  fer- 
tilizer for  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SWEET  CORN  AND  THE  EAR- 
WORM. 


The  latest  report  of  W.  A.  Taylor 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  it  has  been 
found  that  the  number  of  days  that 
elapse  between  the  time  when  the 
silks  first  appear  and  the  time  when 
the  ear  is  in  prime  condition  for 
table  use  is  practically  constant  for 
all  varieties  tried.  In  utilizing  this 
discovery,  ears  are  marked  with 
dated  tags  on  the  day  the  silks  ap- 
pear. Sixteen  days  later  these  ears 
will  be  in  prime  condition  and  can 
be  harvested  rapidly  without  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  husks  to 
judge  the  maturity.  It  is  believed 
that  this  simple  expedient  will  pre- 
vent losses  that  now  result  from  the 
harvesting  of  immature  and  over- 
mature ears.  For  home  consumption 
the  method  also  affords  a  means  of 
gratifying  individual  preferences  in 
the  degree  of  maturity. 

Experiments  directed  toward  se- 
curing a  variety  of  corn  combining 
the  advantages  of  the  well-protected 
ears  of  Southern  varieties  of  field 
corn  with  those  of  the  sweet  seeds  of 
table  varieties  have  been  successful. 
The  resulting  worm-proof  sweet  va- 
rities  have  now  been  tested  for  two 
seasons  in  comparison  with  other 
sweet  varieties  and  have  been  found 
to  possess  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
worm  resistance.  The  utilization  of 
these  worm-resistant  strains  should 
bring  about  the  extension  of  the 
production  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
South,  where  at  present  the  rav- 
ages of  the  corn  worm  practically 
prevent  its  cultivation. 

Previous  to  the  war,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, practically  no  sugar  -  beet 
seed  was  produced  commercially  in 
this  country.  This  bureau,  in  co- 
operation with  the  beet-sugar  and 
beet-seed  companies,  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  sugar-beet  seed  until  it 
amounts  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
annual  planting  requirements  of  the 
sugar-beet  growers.  This  industry 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  production  of 
sugar-beet  seed  will  be  nearly  dou- 
bled next  year. 


PLOWING   AFTER   GRAIN  HAR- 
VEST SAVED  MOISTURE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

A  striking  example  of  moisture 
conserved  by  plowing  soon  after 
grain  is  harvested  was  shown  at  the 
San  Jose  tractor  demonstration,  No- 
vember 2,  1917.  Probably  it  was 
more  moist  because  the  grainfield  is 
surrounded  by  irrigated  orchards  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  plowing, 
and  results  might  not  be  so  striking 
in  an  unirrigated  country.  A  strip 
of  land  a  rod  wide  had  been  plowed 
across  the  field  long  enough  before 
the  demonstration  so  that  poppies 
and  wild  radishes  had  grown  up  and 
bloomed  on  it.  Tractors  in  the  dem- 
onstration plowed  across  this  strip, 
turning  up  notably  moist  dirt,  though 
everywhere  else  in  the  field  they 
turned,  up  absolutely  dry  dirt. 


PERMANENT!  DRftmftGE 
P,PE     i  CULVERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 
5lO  CROCKER  BLD6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


-WORKS— LINCOLN. CM.' 


-"before  tjOu 

PLANT 


Get  planting  suggestions  and  full  information  about  gardening  and 
horticulture  from  Germain's  big  1918  garden  encyclopedia.  This  val- 
uable illustrated  book  is  free  to  those  who  really  require  it. 
It  includes  everything  you  want  to  know  about  citrus,  deciduous  and 
ornamental  trees,  vegetable  and  flowering  plants,  berry  bushes,  etc. 
Reliable  cultural  directions  by  experts  are  given  in  every  case.  The 
big  book  also  gives  complete  information  about  garden  tools  for  all 
purposes,  lawn  mowers,  rollers,  garden  hose,  spray  material  and  spray 
pumps — and  flower,  vegetable  and  field  seed. 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  S.  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles. 
Main   996.  10S 


CAININ'S 

Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  under  State  law  in- 
spection. Cleanest*  and  best 
seed  potatoes  you  can  buy. 

Twenty-one  different  varie- 
ties. 

Sure  to  grow — and  produce 
big  crops  of  the  choicest  po- 
tatoes. 

Oregon  -  grown.  Ready  for 
December  delivery. 

POTATO  CATALOG  FREE — tells  you 
all  about  potatoes  and  potato  growing. 

ARTHUR  CANN 


SEEDSMAN 


196  S.  First 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


.JOHN  DEERE 

IMPLEMENTS 


Wagons,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Engines, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.  Write  us 
for  the  80-page  book,  "Better  Farm- 
ing." Free. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

688    FRONT    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


After  a  visit  to  the  rice  fields  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  a  Southern 
planter  shows  how  rice  straw  may 
be  used  for  horse  and  cattle  feed. 
This  is  encouraging  to  owners  of 
beef  cattle,  who  have  feared  that 
feed  for  the  winter  would  not  be 
available. 


■For;  All  Weather" 

NORWAI 


it 


HOLD" 


ON  SLIPPERY 
PAVEMENTS 
WITHOUT  CHAINS 

No  need  to  worry  about  skidding  If 
your  car  is  equipped  with  Norwalks. 
They  hold  even  better  than  ordinary 
tires  equipped  with  chains.  The  won- 
derful Norwalk  tread  makes  this  pos- 
sible. Every  Norwalk  user  to  a  man 
will  tell  you  that  Norwalks  are  abso- 
lutely the  most  efficient  nonskid  cas- 
ings ever  produced.  Eliminate  the  risk 
of  wrecking  your  car,  eliminate  the 
use  of  chains,  obtain  thousands  of 
miles  of  extra  service  by  nsinr  Nor- 
walks. 

ASK  FOR  LITERATURE. 
Factory  Distributors 

Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Company 

1211  Vac  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 
Cor.  Pieo  and  Hope  SU., 
Los  Angeles. 
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Field  Crops. 

One  thousand  acres  will  be  plant- 
ed to  grain  on  the  Kearney  Estate 
near  Fresno,  now  the  property  of 
the  State  University.  Plantings  will 
he  made  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 

J.  H.  Sotow  of  El  Monte,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  organizing  a 
celery  growers'  association,  says  the 
owners  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
celery  have  signed  up  and  others 
have  promised. 

Edward  M.  Fowler,  a  cotton  ex- 
pert, presents  figures  showing  the 
average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  is 
400  pounds  in  this  State,  as  against 
315  pounds  in  Virginia,  the  next 
best,  and  down  to  78  pounds  in 
Alabama. 

Celery  shipments  from  the  El 
Monte  district  are  very  active  just 
now.  It  is  said  the  crop  will  be 
larger  than  in  1916-17,  when  900 
cars  were  shipped.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  that  sent  to  Los  Angeles  by 
motor  truck. 

Walter  M.  Smith  of  Biggs  real- 
ized $2. SO  per  100  pounds  for  60,- 
500  pounds  of  feterita  he  raised  on 
30  acres.  It  was  sold  at  Petaluma 
for  poultry  feed,  where  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  feed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wheat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  California's  rice  crop  this 
year  at  115,300  tons.  The  value 
has  been  figured  at  $70  per  ton,  or 
a  total  of  over  $8,000,000.  Grow- 
ers, however,  are  holding  out  for  a 
still  higher  price. 

The  Providence  Irrigation  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  which  recently 
purchased  20,000  acres  of  land  east 
of  Willows,  is  having  it  leveled  and 
made  ready  for  rice  planting  next 
spring.  Most  of  this  tract  has  been 
used  for  grain  and  pasture. 

To  round  out  the  dull  season,  the 
California  Ripe  Olive  Company  of 
Oroville  has  leased  50  acres,  which 
will  be  planted  to  spinach  and  the 
product  canned.  With  other  pro- 
ducts rotating,  the  plant  expects  to 
be  able  to  run  practically  the  year 
round. 

Sutter  county  claims  to  have 
placed  Ventura  county  in  the  ranks 
of  the  "has  beens"  insofar  as  bean 
production  goes.  Sutter  claims  that 
no  less  than  40,000  acres  were 
planted  to  beans  last  year  and  that 
this  acreage  will  be  doubled  during 
the  current  year. 

Sacramento  capitalists  are  inves- 
tigating the  possibilities  of  the  wood 
from  cottonwood  trees  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  paper  pulp.  The  tree  grows 
principally  along  the  river  and 
there  is  a  very  large  supply  avail- 
able in  case  the  investigations  re- 
sult in  favor  of  the  project. 

With  an  increase  in  farm  products 
valued  at  over  $10,000,000,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Imperial  Valley  are  pre- 
paring to  plant  500,000  acres  of 
land  to  cotton,  forage  and  feed 
stuffs.  Backing  them  in  this  en- 
deavor, officials  of  the  Imperial  Ir- 
rigations District  are  completing 
almost  $3,000,000  of  improvements 
in  the  irrigation  system. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Waite 
of  Imperial  county  says  Egyptian 
Pima  cotton  will  be  planted  there 
this  year  on  a  large  scale.  A  car 
of  seed  has  been  received  from  Ari- 
zona already  by  the  Imperial  Long 
Staple  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange 
at  El  Centro  and  another  car  is  en 
route.  The  price  of  long  staple  cot- 
ton is  now  80  cents  per  pound. 

A  heavy  rainfall  in  January,  with 
more  in  the  two  months  following, 
will  bring  a  good  grain  crop  in 
most  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  seeded  areas 
are  sprouting  nicely  with  moisture 
from  the  heavy  fogs.  With  timely 
rains,  this  early  start  means  a  bet- 
ter crop,  but  to  first  get  •  a  pro- 
tracted spell  of  sunshine  means  dis- 
aster. 

Manager  Gilston  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Sugar  Company  at 
fhico  states  that  although  1917  was 


not  a  success,  owing  to  the  factory 
having  been  closed  down  for  four 
years  and  needed  rehabilitating, 
1918  promised  well,  and  instead  of 
handling  the  beets  from  4000  acres 
the  product  of  6000  acres  at  least 
would  be  handled  by  the  factory 
during  the  current  year. 

Members  of  the  Owensmouth  Bean 
Growers'  Association  are  preparing 
to  plant  30,000  acres  of  beans  of 
the  Tepary  and  Henderson  bush  va- 
rieties the  coming  season.  The  new 
order  just  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment commandeering  the  entire  crop 
of  1917  for  the  use  of  the  army  and 
navy  will  not,  it  is  thought,  mate- 
rially affect  the  growers'  plans  the 
coming  year,  as  the  government  says 
it  will  give  a  price  that  will  pay  a 
fair  profit. 

A.  P.  Tychsen,  who  sows  several 
hundred  acres  of  grain  east  of  Mer- 
ced, says  there  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  what  the  ranchers  intended  to 
sow  already  sown  in  Merced  county. 
If  rains  should  come  soon,  consid- 
erable more  would  be  sown.  L.  U. 
Grimes,  another  prominent  grower 
of  Merced,  thinks  75  per  cent  of  the 
grain  has  been  sown.  He  says  that 
he  is  not  worrying  yet  as  to  the 
grain  already  sown,  for  it  will  come 
up  all  right  if  the  rains  should 
come. 

California  rice  millers  are  re- 
ported to  be  offering  $3.60  to  $3.75 
per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  country 
points  for  No.  1  paddy  rice,  but 
members  of  the  Pacific  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association  demand  $4,  and, 
failing  this,  are  shipping  to  Louis- 
iana millers.  The  price  paid  by 
the  latter  seems  to  be  somewhat 
obscure  and  the  California  millers 
oppose  the  movement  for  various 
reasons;  one  being  a  20  per  cent 
wastage  of  transportation  facilities 
by  shipping  unmilled  rice. 

The  E.  Clement  Horst  Company 
is  said  to  be  going  right  ahead 
with  the  project  for  dehydrating  or 
drying  vegetables,  and  is  processing 
about  a  carload  a  day  near  Sacra- 
mento. The  company  is  so  confi- 
dent of  success  that  they  have 
agents  in  the  field  contracting  with 
vegetable  growers  for  next  season's 
crops  on  similar  lines  followed  by 
the  canners.  The  scheme  appears 
to  embrace  any  kind  of  vegetable 
grown  commercially  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  the  processing  is 
done  on  the  company's  hop  kilns, 
which,  judging  from  the  signs, 
would  seem  to  be  about  to  suffer 
a  curtailment  of  their  former  use- 
fulness. 

The  Central  California  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association  has  been  organized 
as  a  co-operative  institution  to  aid 
in  growing,  marketing  and  distrib- 
uting the  product  of  Central  and 
Northern  California.  If  the  plans 
of  the  twenty-five  bean  growers  who 
attended  the  preliminary  meeting 
carry,  the  organization  expects  to 
represent  a  production  of  a  million 
and  a  half  sacks  of  beans  a  year. 
San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Sutter, 
Colusa,  Yuba,  Yolo,  Solano,  Stan- 
islaus, Merced,  and  Fresno  counties 
will  be  represented  on  the  direc- 
torate and  other  counties  perhaps 
later.  Also  one  director  is  to  be 
appointed  by  State  Market  Director 
Weinstock. 


Deciduous  and  Citrus. 

D.  R.  Oliver  received  a  check  for 
$452  for  the  product  of  151  Muir 
peach  trees,  which  worked  out  at 
about  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  California  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  feasibility  of  building 
a  large  packing  plant  at  Hanford. 

The  first  carload  of  oranges  to  be 
shipped  from  the  Riverside  district 
this  season  was  sold  in  Topeka, 
Kas.,  at  a  price  calculated  to  net 
the  growers  4%  cents  per  pound. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  big 
pre-cooling  plant  of  the  Santiago 
Orange     Growers'     Association  at 


Orange.  The  cost  will  be  $125,000. 
It  is  thought  it  will  be  finished  in 
time  to  handle  the  Valencia  crop 
in  May. 

Weather  conditions  seem  to  have 
worked  favorably  for  the  olive  crop 
in  the  Oroville  district,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  product  has  gone 
to  the  canners  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  fruit  suitable  for 
oil  production. 

Thomas  Lynch  of  Fresno  has  dis- 
posed of  his  230-acre  vineyard  for 
approximately  $95,000.  Being  sit- 
uated almost  within  the  city  limits, 
the  place  was  looked  upon  as  rep- 
resentative of  Fresno  county's  prin- 
cipal product. 

Tulare  county  shipments  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  for  1917  were  sixty 
per  cent  heavier  than  last  year, 
reaching  2237  cars,  of  which  1961 
cars  were  grapes,  139  cars  plums, 
114  cars  peaches,  9  cars  apricots, 
and  6  cars  pears. 

The  Terra  Bella  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  leased  its  cannery 
to  John  A.  De  Voll,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
at  Terra  Bella.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  the  coming  season  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes. 

Railway  officials  state  that  the 
final  figures  for  1917  fruit  ship- 
ments from  California  show  an  in- 
crease of  6,737  carloads  over  1916, 
or  an  advance  of  37.6  per  cent. 
Grapes  appear  to  have  been  the 
largest  factor  in  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  shipments. 

W.  S.  Shippey,  manager  of  the 
Tulare  County  Lemon  Growers'  As- 
sociation, says  the  season  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  his  report  he  says  that 
the  shipments  for  the  past  sixty 
days  have  netted  growers  $4.50  per 
box  f.  o.  b.,  all  grades  and  sizes. 

Fifty-five  orchardists  attended  a 
pruning  demonstration  given  by 
Prof.  R.  H.  Taylor  near  Stockton 
recently.  The  Professor  showed  that 
pruning  methods  must  be  governed 
in  a  measure  by  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  soil  and  that  the 
methods  generally  followed  in  that 
region  needed  some  modification  on 
account  of  soil  conditions. 

The  Coachella  Valley  date  crop 
this  year  is  expected  to  reach  175,- 
000  pounds.  High  prices  are  ob- 
taining for  the  best  quality  of  dates. 
Interest  attaches  to  this  crop  this 
year  because  the  government  has 
ordered    hundreds    of    packages  of 


pressed  dates  for  "use  as  emergency 
rations  owing  to  the  highly  nutri- 
tive quality  of  the  dates. 

Driscoll  Bros.,  prominent  straw- 
berry producers  of  Irvington,  Ala- 
meda county,  and  Watsonville,  have 
purchased  500  acres  of  land  on 
White  Slough  near  Stockton.  The 
purchasers  are  owners  of  several 
other  tracts  of  highly  productive 
land  and  propose  having  the  newly 
acquired  tract  producing  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  corn,  beans,  barley 
and  potatoes  with  the  least  delay. 

J.  D.  Corey,  originator  of  the 
Corey  spineless  blackberry,  was  seen 
at  Modesto  last  week,  having  just 
arrived  from  Tuolumne  county, 
where  the  plants  are  grown.  He 
reports  a  splendid  growing  season 
for  the  plants,  due  largely  to  the 
mild  fall  season.  He  says  that  they 
have  never  had  a  finer  lot  of  plants 
to  send  out.  They  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  Ekstein  Nurseries 
at  Modesto. 

The  "victory  penny  bun,"  costing 
lc  and  saving  sugar,  wheat  and  lard 
by  substituting  raisins  and  other 
ingredients,  is  to  be  the  center  of  a 
strong  national  advertising  cam- 
paign by  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  this  year.  The  re- 
cipe sent  to  the  Food  Commissioner 
follows:  Two  pounds  of  water,  1 
ounce  of  salt,  2  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  12  ounces  of  rye  flour,  4 
ounces  of  rice  flour,  2%  ounces  of 
yeast,  1  %  pounds  of  seeded  raisins, 
1  ounce  of  vegetable  oil,  and  % 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 

Returns  from  the  various  ship- 
ping organizations  of  Redlands  cit- 
rus district,  including  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Mentone,  show  that  the  ship- 
ments of  citrus  fruits  the  past  year 
were  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  There  were  about 
5250  cars  of  oranges  shipped  of  a 
total  valuation  of  $5,000,000.  There 
will  bo  but  few  shipments  of  new 
navels  from  the  Redlands  district, 
it  is  said,  before  February  and  they 
then  will  be  light.  The  crop  is  a 
very  light  one.  Good  crops  of  sweets, 
seedlings  and  Valenclas,  however, 
are  promised  for  this  year. 

W.  F.  Trainer  has  a  20-acre  peach 
orchard  near  Atwater,  Merced  coun- 


HIQH  QUALITY 

SEED  POTATOES 

W.V.  SHEAR,  Stockton,  Cal. 


,Caifoda:niade  me  Prosperous 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  Wett- 
er n  Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  par  aero  that  will  raise  20  to  45  buahels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it^  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

f  ally  as  profitable  an  industry  an  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  ofnu- 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Sept.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can  .  or  to 

GILBERT  R0CBT 

3-5  First  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


365  CROP  GROWING  DAYS 
A  YEAR 

47,000  ACRES  IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY. 
CALIFORNIA,  ALL  UNDER  FINEST 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD 

Positirely  the  richest  and  finest  land  in  the  United 
8tate3.  Good  fanners  can  grow  wealthy  in  6  years. 
This  district  produce*  over  7  times  as  much  dairy 
products  as  all  the  rest  of  Southern  California  com- 
bined. 7  hours  from  i<os  Angeles  by  rail. 
ILLUSTM  \TK1>  llooK  OK  ImNM  II'K  FACTS  FTtEB 
—  (oils  all  about  this  marvelous  district.  Dorcns  of 
actual  photographs.  Hundreds  of  facts.  Tells  how 
much  YOU  can  earn  here.  Write  for  YOUR  copy 
immediately.  Don't  delay.  Land  sold  on  easy 
payments  if  desired.  225 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  FARM  LANDS  ASSN.  TcS^'Sl^f/ lca5: 
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ty.  About  one-third  of  the  orchard 
is  planted  to  Muirs  and  two-thirds 
to  Elbertas.  The  Muirs  were  dried 
this  year  and  the  Elbertas  shipped 
green  through  a  packing  house.  The 
Muirs  netted  a  good  deal  more  t(J 
Mr.  Trainer  than  did  the  Elljer'tag 
though  the  Elbertas  bore  ^Qe'  beavI 
iest  and  were  of  a  very  rtng  quanty 
The  writer  asked  Mr  Trainer 
whether  he  tho^ght  that  the  Cali. 
forma  Fear  ^  Growers'  Association 
had  a  g^od  deal  to  do  with  getting 
large^.  returns  for  the  dried  peaches 
^an  the  shipping.  He  agreed  and 
'stated  that  there  was  a  great  need 
for  such  an  organization  to  handle 
the  shipping  fruit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Brawley  reports  shipments  of  600,- 
000  pounds  of  turkeys  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  for  the  holidays. 

T.  A.  Sillman  of  Imperial  has  as- 
sociated himself  with  a  group  of 
Los  Angeles  capitalists  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sorghum  mill  in  Imperial 
with  a  capacity  of  400  to  500  gal- 
lons of  molasses  per  day. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  men  was  held 
at  the  State  Market  Director's  of- 
fice in  this  city  last  week  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  establishing  co- 
operative canning  factories.  The 
tomato  situation  was  the  especial 
topic  under  consideration. 

Samples  of  cotton  raised  in  Tu- 
lare county  have  been  sent  to  cot- 
ton experts  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  they  pronounced  it  of  superior 
quality.  From  this  forward  it  is 
thought  that  cotton  will  be  one  of 
Tulare  county's  leading  crops. 

Geo.  E.  Merrill  of  Santa  Clara 
county  this  week  moved  to  Santa 
Rosa,  where  he  will  have  his  head- 
quarters as  farm  adviser  of  Sonoma 
county.  With  Merrill  as  farm  ad- 
viser and  O.  E.  Bremner  as  horti- 
cultural commissioner,  farmers  of 
Sonoma  county  will  be  well  cared 
for  in  an  official  way. 

Forestalling  any  attempt  to  hold 
the  lima  bean  crop  of  1917  for 
higher  prices  next  spring,  the  gov- 
ernment has  sent  an  order  direct 
to  all  large  growers  in  the  Oxnard 
district  to  deliver  all  their  beans 
to  the  United  States  navy  at  one  of 
the  points  named.  A  just  and  fair 
price,  the  order  says,  will  be  paid. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Southern  California  Alfalfa  Grow- 
ers' Association,  of  which  George 
Thomas  is  president  and  J.  L.  Far- 
rar  secretary,  will  be  held  at  River- 
side, January  12,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  State-wide  associa- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  California 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association.  The 
idea  is  to  eliminate  the  speculator 
as  far  as  possible  and  improve  mar- 
ket conditions. 

The  sweet  potato  weevil  and  scar- 
abee  have  been  found  prevalent  in 
most  of  the  foreign  countries  where 
these  vegetables  are  grown  and  ex- 
tensively used,  and  dating  from  Jan- 
uary 1  their  importation  into  the 
United  States  is  prohibited.  This 
includes  shipments  from  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
total  importations  were  insignifi- 
cant and  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
these  came  from  Cuba. 

On  account  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  tractor,  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  School  of  Los 
Angeles  has  added  to  its  curriculum 
a  course  in  tractioneering.  Actual 
demonstration  on  a  big  Holt  "30" 
Caterpillar  is  included.  The  course 
extends  for  about  five  weeks.  An 
interesting  pamphlet  giving  full  in- 
formation has  been  prepared  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  readers  ask  for  a  copy. 


IWAN  ™#™  AUGER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.    For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  10  inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.76  prepaid  P.P. 
!  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades. drain  clean- 
ers, tile  hooks,  chimney  tops. 

etc  IWAN  BROS. 

'  Dept.  C,  South  Bend, I nd . 

©•nulr>«  lwm  Auger*  and  h«y 
Reynold*  Co.,  Lo»  Angelas;  Tl  _ 
Balt«r  &  Hamilton;  Dunham.  Carrigan  &  Haydon  Co.;  Pacific 
Hardware  It  Steal  Co.,  San  Franclico;  Weatern  Metal  Supply  Co., 
aVaa  Dfa**,  California . 


wholeaated  by:    Harper  & 


Mn!wnBOr-,berger  Seed  Company  of 
TmvT  reports  the  sale  of  173 
g°ns  ot  alfalfa  seed.  Of  this  amount 
-j  tons  were  shipped  to  Utah  and 
the  Missouri  river  valley  country. 
Utah  generally  ships  a  lot  of  alfalfa 
seed  to  California,  but  this  season 
their  seed  crop  was  very  light.  Mr. 
-Bomber  informed  us  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  enough  seed  to 
fill  their  orders  for  the  coming  spring 
planting.  Arizona  reports  a  very 
light  crop  also. 

With  the  passage  without  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase $200,000,000  of  farm  loan 
bonds  should  there  be  no  public 
market  for  the  sale  thereof,  and  a 
bill  pending  which  will  distribute 
$50,000,000  among  the  twelve  Fed- 
eral land  loan  banks  to  be  loaned 
to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  seed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  government 
is  not  overlooking  anything  that 
may  assist  the  farmers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country  at  this 
juncture. 

One  thousand  acres,  it  is  said, 
will  be  planted  to  cotton  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corcoran,  Kings  county, 
where  experiments  have  convinced 
those  interested  that  its  culture 
will  be  profitable.  In  Yolo  county 
W.  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  has  experi- 
mented with  cotton  under  rather 
unfavorable  conditions  and  on  a 
small  scale,  but  as  his  experiment 
resulted  in  a  bale  of  cotton  worth 
$400  and  $100  worth  of  seed,  he 
is  now  preparing  to  follow  up  the 
experiment  in  a  larger  way.  Cap- 
italists in  Butte  county  are  also  re- 
ported to  be  prepared  to  plant  1,000 
acres  to  cotton  and  construct  two 
cotton  gins  on  the  Sacramento  river. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
stated  that  of  the  100,000  tons  of 
Chilean  nitrate  purchased  exclu- 
sively for  the  farmers  under  the 
provision  of  the  Food  Control  Act, 
18,000  tons  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected at  seaboard  during  January 
and  that  reasonable  assurance  has 
been  given  that  the  balance  would 
be  available  for  the  ensuing  months. 
He  thought  the  price  would  be  ap- 
proximately $75  per  ton  on  cars  at 
seaboard,  the  farmers  to  pay  freight 
charges  to  their  local  station.  It 
will  be  sold  at  cost  to  farmers  for 
their  own  use  during  the  coming 
season,  and  generally  not  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  used  by  them  here- 
tofore. 

A  meeting  of  the  League  of  the 
Southwest  is  called  for  San  Diego, 
January  20-25,  to  discuss  protective 
measures  against  drouth  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  reported  there  are 
500,000  cattle  in  Texas  doomed  for 
the  want  of  water.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  league 
held  in  El  Centro  at  the  call  of  Dr. 
Von  Kleinsmidt,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  reports  of 
field  experts  on  agriculture  and  cat- 
tle conditions  were  given,  showing 
that  an  unheard  of  drouth  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  coming  year  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Reports  by  Dr. 
Cummings  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
and  fieldmen  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  to  go  over  the 
cattle  and  agricultural  conditions, 
state  that  these  men  would  stake 
their  professional  reputation  that 
the  worst  drouth  in  many  years 
threatens  the  Southwest.  This  meet- 
ing has  been  called  at  the  behest 
of  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league,  who  stated  that 
500,000  cattle  in  Texas  are  now 
doomed,  scattered  through  fifteen 
counties  where  there  is  no  water. 


INFORMATION  FOR  TREE 
PLANTERS. 


The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  of 
Fresno  has  just  issued  a  handsome 
booklet  that  is  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value  to  fruit  growers.  This 
new  illustrated  catalogue  gives  meth- 
ods of  planting  and  pruning  that  are 
well  worthy  of  study,  besides  lists 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
Fancher  Creek  people  have  added  a 
department  devoted  to  landscape  gar- 
dening and  offer  their  services  in 
this  line  to  their  patrons  free  of 
charge,  of  which  every  farmer  should 
avail  himself.  Send  for  the  new  cat- 
alogue. 


THE  ARMSTRONG  CATALOGUE. 

The  new  1918  catalogue  issued  by 
the  J.  S.  Armstrong  Nursery  of  On- 
tario, Cal.,  is  a  very  handsomely 
printed  book,  free  for  the  asking.  It 
gives  in  detail  description  and  price 


of  citrus,  deciduous  and  semi-tropical 
fruit  trees,  vine  and  bush  fruits, 
roses,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
shrubs,  palms,  foliage  and  bedding 
plants.  The  book  is  well  worth  hav- 
ing.   Send  for  it. 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCormick — Osborne 
111  AVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  coiners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f  orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(locorpo  rated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland,  Ore.   San  Francisco, Cab  Spokane,  Wash.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  17. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,  VISALIA 


Every  Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading;  roads,  terracing:  and  levee  building. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  rancliers  in 48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  whereverused. 
Does  the  work  ot  50  men.   Does  it  quick. 

Simpfe— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Writo  forcatalog  and  list  of  users  near  you  free. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  INC. 
1S73  Wazee  Street  Denver.  Colo. 
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Carburetion 


|  Seventh  in  tlie  series  of  reports  of  (he  University  Farm  Tractor  Short  Course. 
I/ecture  br  I*rof.  1.  B.  Davidson.] 


liberated  4400  units  of  heat  per 
pound  of  carbon  in  the  fuel.  When 
it  is  exploded  right,  carbon  dioxide 


results  and  you  liberate  over  14,000 
units  of  heat.  This  means  three 
times   greater    efficiency   from  the 


Prof.  Davidson,  standing  before  the 
class  of  nearly  200  students,  picked 
up  an  ordinary  small-necked  bottle 
practically  full  of  gasoline,  uncorked 
it,  lit  a  match  and  held  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle.  There  was  a 
little  flame  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
then  it  went  out.  He  was  careful 
not  to  have  too  much  air  in  the 
bottle,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  heat  it  up.  The  experiment 
was  done  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  richest  mixture  of  coal  gas  and 
air  that  will  burn  is  four  parts  of 
air  to  one  of  gas.  He  could  have 
shown  that  the  leanest  mixture  of 
coal  gas  that  would  burn  is  about 
one  to  fourteen.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  a  quart  of  gasoline  would 
occupy  far  more  than  a  quart  of 
space  after  changing  into  gas,  so  a 
quart  of  gasoline  would  require  much 
more  than  four  quarts  of  air  before 
it  would  burn. 

Carburetion  is  a  dual  process — the 
vaporizing  of  the  fuel  and  mixing 
the  vapor  with  the  right  proportion 
of  air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
It  is  done  in  each  of  the  many  makes 
of  carburetors.  After  mixing,  the 
vapor  goes  past  the  throttle  valve 
into  the  cylinder  combustion  cham- 
bers. In  practice,  an  ordinary  car- 
bureter averages  about  16,000  cubic 
inches  of  air  per  cubic  inch  of  gaso- 
line to  make  explosive  mixtures  for 
engines.  Theoretically,  it  requires 
about  8000  cubic  inches  of  air  to 
burn  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  gasoline.  .The 
mixture  obtained  through  carbure- 
ters is  variable,  and  must  be  varied 
according  to  conditions.  For  in- 
stance, when  an  engine  is  cold,  a 
richer  mixture  (always  between  one 
to  four  and  one  to  fourteen  of  gas 
and  air)  is  required.  So  carbureters 
have  adjustments  to  vary  the  amount 
of  air  that  enters  them.  They  also 
have  valves  or  nozzles  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  fuel  that  can  get  in. 
The  fuel  usually  runs  into  the  bowl 
of  the  carbureter  on  tractors  by 
gravity.  On  some  automobiles  it  is 
sucked  in  by  a  separate  device;  or 
it  may  be  pumped  in,  as  on  one  trac- 
tor. The  float  valve  regulates  its 
maximum  height  in  the  bowl.  The 
needle  valve  projects  upward  from 
the  surface  of  the  fuel  about  one- 
eighth  inch.  There  are  other  forms 
of  carbureters,  in  one  of  which  fuel 
comes  through  a  number  of  open- 
ings, some  of  which  may  be  covered 
to  reduce  the  amount. 

Air  is  drawn  into  carbureters  with 
a  rush  by  the  vacuum  created  in  the 
cylinder  combustion  chamber  above 
the  piston  when  the  piston  goes 
down  on   its  suction  stroke.  This 


WITTEKero-Oi! 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16 and  22  H-P.-Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  5- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  IIS  tO|200 — Bel]  you  on  practicallyyourown  terms 
-Caah,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.-Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

'      Oakland  Ave,            Kansas  City,  Mo. 
a*'  Empire  Bldg,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


vacuum  also  draws  out  a  small 
amount  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  a 
spray,  which  quickly  vaporizes  and 
mixes  with  the  air,  especially  if  the 
air  be  first  warmed,  as  it  is  on  most 
tractors. 

Four  factors  determine  how  much 
fuel  is  pulled  out:  (1)  the  size  of 
the  nozzle  opening,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  needle-valve;  (2)  the 
distance  of  fuel  level  below  the  tip 
of  the  nozzle,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  float  valve;  (3)  the  viscosity  or 
thickness  of  the  fuel;  (4)  the 
amount  of  suction  during  the  suc- 
tion stroke. 

The  fuel  level  in  the  nozzle  would 
naturally  vary  if  the  tractor  and  its 
carbureter  were  tipped  sidewise.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  carbureter  fuel 
bowls  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  hemisphere. 

The  suction  varies  with  every 
change  in  speed  of  the  engine.  This 
is  not  so  serious  on  a  tractor  as  on 
an  automobile,  but  it  has  to  be  ad- 
justed. As  a  hand  control  of  the 
needle-valve  would  require  constant 
attention,  automatic  control  of  air 
is  secured  in  many  carbureters.  These 
admit  more  air  when  suction  be- 
comes greater,  thus  maintaining  rea- 
sonable uniformity  of  mixture.  On 
tractors,  most  types  have  automatic 
governors  which  limit  the  speed  of 
the  engines  and  thus  reduce  varia- 
tions of  suction.  The  usual  proce- 
dure in  adjusting  an  automatic  car- 
bureter is  to  adjust  the  needle-valve 
for  lower  speed  and  the  air  valve  for 
high  speed. 

The  first  adjustment  of  a  carbu- 
reter is  a  matter  of  repeated  trials. 
When  the  proper  adjustment  is  found 
for  ordinary  working  conditions,  it 
is  marked  or  remembered.  Manu- 
facturers generally  give  directions. 
Then  the  temporary  adjustments, 
when  richer  or  leaner  mixtures  are 
desired,  are  a  matter  of  current 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

MOST    POWERFUL    NOT    MOST  ECONOM- 
ICAL. 

The  most  economical  mixture  is 
that  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  air 
to  burn  all  of  the  constituents  of 
the  fuel.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
powerful.  When  enough  fuel  is  ad- 
mitted to  consume  all  of  the  air  you 
have  the  most  powerful  explosion, 
but  you  are  also  likely  to  have  car- 
bon and  lubrication  troubles.  Small 
tractors  have  more  such  trouble  than 
larger  ones,  because  the  former  are 
so  generally  overloaded  and  supplied 
with  mixtures  over-rich  in  fuel  in 
order  to  pull  their  loads. 

TOO  RICH  AND  TOO  LEAN. 

Either  too  rich  or  too  lean  a  mix- 
ture tends  to  overheat  the  engine,  be- 
cause in  either  case  it  burns  too 
slowly  and  thus  holds  its  heat  within 
the  engine.  The  right  mixture  ex- 
plodes quickly  and  escapes  through 
the  exhaust.  A  rich  mixture  burns 
the  carbon  to  monoxide,  which  has 
a  sharp  prickling  odor  and  is  pois- 
onous but  colorless.  Burning  very 
rich  mixture  cannot  combine  all  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air;  consequently  it  escapes 
as  black  smoke  or  soot.  So  the  mix- 
ture may  be  too  rich  for  economy  and 
yet  not  cause  a  smoky  exhaust.  When 


$175 

F.O.B.  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles 

TRACFORD 


F.O.B.  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 

TRACFORD 


An  attachment  for  converting  any  Ford  into  a  three  or  four 
horse  power  tractor 

AN  IDEAL 
ORCHARDTRACTOR 


Plows,  Discs,  Harrows  or  Pulls  Mowers, 
Wagons,  Drills,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc. 


E 


ASY  TO  INSTALL 
ASY  TO  OPERATE 
ASY  TO  BUY 


E 


CONOMICAL 
FFICIENT 
ASY  TO  SELL 


The  low  price  places  the  Tracford  in  reach  of  every  farmer.  Every 
Tracford  in  operation  sells  others. 

Big  shipment  to  arrive  in  ten  days.   Place  your  order  today  and  avoid 

delay. 

We  want  agents.  Every  farmer  in  your  vicinity  will  be  interested. 
Try  out  your  Tracford,  then  write  for  our  Dealers'  and  Agents'  proposi- 
tion. 

Hughson  &  Merton,  Inc. 


77  O'Farrell  Street 
San  Francisco 


1203  Marsh  Strong:  Building: 
Los  Angeles 


Heavy  Double 
Tractor  Discs 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Our  Engine  Discs  are  built  in  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  Discs 
are  made  extra  heavy  for  this  class  of  work — they  are  stronger  than  any- 
thing obtainable  on  the  market.  The  arber  bolts  are  large  and  all  castings 
are  made  heavier  in  proportion  to  stand  the  extreme  strain  required  of  the 
Tractor  Tools.  The  discs  are  equipped  with  weight  boxes  to  give  the  neces- 
sary weight  to  insure  the  proper  penetration  on  different  characters  of  soil. 
The  pitch  of  the  disc  is  controlled  by  connecting  arms  bolted  solidly  in 
place,  but  which  can  be  changed  to  any  pitch  desired  within  a  radius  of  15 
degrees. 

Built  with  care — to  give  good  service,  under  extreme  conditions, 
and    of   the   best   material   obtainable.     KILLEFEB  QUALITY. 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  SANTA  PE  AVE. 


BOX  156  ARCADE  P.  0- 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Note 
What  It  Does 

IN  ORCHARDS    IN  VINEYARDS' 


LAYNE, 
BOWLI 


THE  WAY  TO 
INCREASE  CROP  PRODUCTION 

1918  will  be  the  Farmer's  great- 
est  year  in  which  to  make 
money.  Prepare  to  raise  biff 
crops.  Be  sure  your  irriffation 
facilities  are  adequate.  Take 
no  chances.  Better  install  a 
Layne  &  Bowler  Turbine  Cen- 
trifugal Pump  and  minimize 
your  crop  risk.  Ask  for  Cat- 
alog No.  25 — it  gives  full  in- 
formation regarding  these  pumps. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

000  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


Every  ball  of  the 
YUBA  TREAD 
kept  at  work  at 
food  production 
helps  as  much  as 
a  hundred  balls 
flung  into  Ger- 
man trenches. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  CATALOG 

[manufacturing  CO. 

Dept.  A-9 
433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


Make  more  Money 
Pftll  life  stumps 
Vhand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel— guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWXft. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing:. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  318 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


you  get  carbon  monoxide  you  have 
fuel.  If  the  carbon  comes  out  as 
smoke,  you  are  getting  very  low 
economy  of  fuel.  The  motor  is  loggy, 
sputters,  but  has  little  power.  Blue 
smoke  results  from  burning  of  lubri- 
cating oil  and  has  no  connection 
with  carburetion. 

Too  lean  a  mixture  gives  a  snappy 
exhaust  and  often  a  back-fire.  The 
fuel  burns  so  slowly  that  it  is  still 
burning  when  the  piston  returns  and 
forces  it  out  through  the  exhaust. 
Back-firing  through  the  carbureter 
results  when  some  of  the  old  charge 
is  still  burning  in  the  cylinder  com- 
bustion chamber  when  the  piston 
starts  its  suction  stroke  and  the 
valve  opens  to  admit  a  new  charge 
of  mixture,  which  immediately  ex- 
plodes through  the  carbureter. 


TRACTOR  DON'TS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the 
University  Farm  tractor  course,  Ben 
Moses,  superintendent  of  the  Yuba 
Mfg.  Co.  service  department,  men- 
tioned a  lot  of  "don'ts"  which,  if 
observed  by  tractor  drivers,  would 
give  him  an  easy  job  or  no  job  at 
all.    They  follow: 

Don't  overload   (most  important). 

Don't  run  too  fast. 

Don't  adjust  the  implement  to  a 
full  tractor  load  at  the  easiest  part 
of  the  field.    Adjust  for  the  hardest. 

Don't  jerk  or  "buck"  the  load. 

Don't  add  patent  ingredients  to 
the  lubrication  oil  or  to  the  water. 

Don't  try  to  economize  by  using 
cheaper  lubricating  oil. 

Don't  change  oil  if  the  kind  you 
are  now  using  gives  satisfactory  serv- 
ice.   Steel  costs  more  than  oil. 

Don't  tinker  with  the  magneto  or 
carbureter  unless  you  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

Don't  neglect  needed  repair  work. 

Don't  let  bearings  get  too  hot. 
Feel  of  them  frequently  with  your 
fingers. 


MISALIGNMENT  OF  WHEELS 
WEARS  OUT  TIRES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

When  you  see  automobile  front 
tires  wearing  as  though  a  rough  file 
had  been  used  on  them,  test  the 
wheels  for  alignment.  Set  the  wheels 
so  that  the  front  and  rear  ones  on 
one  side  are  in  perfect  line.  You 
can  tell  this  by  tying  a  string  to  the 
rear  of  the  rear  tire  so  it  will  cross 
just  below  the  hub  when  the  other 
end  is  held  to  the  front  side  of  the 
front  wheel  just  below  its  hub.  When 
perfectly  aligned  (with  both  tires 
pumped  tight),  the  string  will  touch 
the  tires  at  four  points  without  bend- 
ing. Then  try  the  string  on  the 
other  wheels,  and  if  they  are  out  of 
line,  adjust  the  front  ones. 


HORSEPOWER  FOR  PUMPING. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  a  seven-horse- 
power engine  handle  a  four-inch 
centrifugal  pump  where  the  water 
never  goes  lower  than  17  feet  below 
the  pump  and  there  is  a  three-foot 
lift  to  the  discharge. — J.  W.  F., 
Fresno. 

A  four-inch  pump  has  economical 
capacity  of  400  gallons  per  minute. 
If  the  20  feet  of  pipe  are  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  friction  will  equal 
about  two  feet  more  of  a  lift.  The 
horsepower  required  to  lift  400  gal- 
lons per  minute  through  22  feet  of 
four-inch  pipe  is  4%.  You  have 
plenty  of  power. 


This  IS -Feature  Tractor 

Will  Almost  Run  Your  Place 


1  C FEATURES  —  invalu- 
able  in  orchards  and 
vineyards  —  make  this  the 
needed  tractor. 

No  other  tractor  of  the 
track-laying  type  sells  at  so 
low  a  price.  And  no  other 
has  sucn  advantages  as  the 
patented  front  drive. 

Handles  Like  Horses 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor 
turns  clear  around  inside  a  10- 
foot  circle  (5-foot  radius) ,  and  it 
has  full  power  even  on  so  short  a 
turn.  It  plows  and  harrows  close 
up  in  the  corners,  and  right  up 
to  the  trunks  and  vines.  It  goes 
under  tree-branches  only  four 
feet  off  the  ground;  and  works 
between  7-foot  rows  in  vineyards 
On  account  of  the  patent  princi- 
ple and  simple  transmission,  the 
fuel  consumed  is  far  less  than 
other  types  doing  the  same 
amount  of  work.  When  you  hit 
soft  spots  or  holes,  you  simply 
swing  the  track  over  and  pull 
out  as  you  do  with  teams. 

When  not  in  the  field  this  trac- 


tor's 10  h.  p.  pulley  runs  your 
stationary  machines. 

A  Great  Patent 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  tractors  in 
that  it  pulls  instead  of  pushes 
itself  along;  and  you  steer  with 
this  track  that  pulls.  That  is 
why  the  Bean  can  be  "gee-ed" 
and  "haw-ed"  like  a  team.  This 
feature  is  patented  so  no  other 
tractor  can  provide  this  big  ad- 
vantage. Sooner  or  later  you'll 
decide,  without  doubt,  that  you 
want  a  tractor  to  do  these  things. 

Know  First — Then  Decide 

So  don't  buy  a  tractor  until 
you  know  all  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  agricultural  aid. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor 
pays  for  itself  in  what  it  saves 
for  its  users.  It  weighs  less  (3100 
lbs.)  and  costs  less  to  operate 
than  wheel-type  machines  of 
equal  power.  And  yet  it  has 
greater  traction.  The  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  the  soil  is  less 
than  a  man's  foot. 

Before  you  turn  this  page  send 
for  full  information  about  the 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 

6  H.  P.  at  Drawbar 


Price  Now  $1215 

This  price  is  the  very  lowest  for  any  track-laying 
tractor  built. 

But  material  costs  are  rising  every  day  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  metals.   Our  low  price  there- 
fore may  have  to  be  withdrawn  without  any  S 
further  notice.  10,1  sun  Jo»0.  cui: 

,  ,   ,  #  8*2  N.  Los  Angeles.  St. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  new  catalog;  the        ^  Lo«  ah^u*.  cut 

most  interesting  tractor  book  in  print.  J  J^SSS^SSaSaH 

Sending  the  coupon  doesn't  obligate        ,**   Tructor  Bonk, 
you.    It  simply  brings  full  informa- 
tion. 

V  Street.. 


Bean 
Spray 
Pump  Co. 


Name. 


♦*  City  County.. 


State- 


Number  of  Acres  - 


■  Crops  grown-- 
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California's  Opportunity  in  Cotton  Growing 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

rowing  follows  a  thorough  flooding  land  is  flooded 
of  the  ground  in  the  early  spring, 
while  the  furrowing  follows  the 
plowing  without  the  flooding  in 
many  cases.  The  dryness  of  the 
ground  determines  the  practice  in 
this  regard.    Lathe  boxes  are  placed 


is  Hooded  the  surface  is  of 
course  disked  as  soon  after  irrigation 
as  possible  and  the  cotton  is  planted 
flat. 

Cotton  is  planted  by  either  a  one 
or  two-row  planter,  which  drops 
seeds    every    two    or    three  inches 


in  each  furrow  leading  directly  from  I  aPart  From  twenty  t0  thirt>'  Pounds 


the  main  ditch  or,  if  the  main  ditch 
is  too  large,  from  a  smaller  ditch 
paralleling  the  main.  Small  streams 
of  water  are  allowed  to  flow  down 
these  furrows  for  from  one  to  five 
days,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
the  soil,  the  length  of  the  furrows 
and  the  rapidity  of  absorption.  In 
heavy  soil,  furrows  can  run  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  with  good  results. 
Water  is  allowed  to  run  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  saturated. 

Sandy  soil  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  way  if  desired,  although  the 
furrows  should  not  be  more  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  water 
should  not  be  run  for  so  long  a  time 
as  recommended  for  heavy  soils.  If 
the  land  is  well  leveled  and  soft 
enough  to  absorb  water  quickly,  the 
land  can  be  flooded  as  it  is  flooded 
for  alfalfa.  In  this  case  the  land 
would  be  disked  and  harrowed  and 
planted  without  any  furrowing. 
Flooding  on  heavy  soil  is  not  rec- 
ommended on  account  of  the  fact 
that  water  penetrates  slowly  and  not 
enough  would  be  absorbed  to  carry 
the  crop  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
to  induce  deep  rooting,  so  desirable 
for  young  cotton,  and  because  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  uniform  moisture 
distribution.  In  case  land  is  not 
uniformly  irrigated,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  poor  stand  as  a  result,  neces- 
sitating an  extra  irrigation  at  a  time 
when  the  young  plants  should  be 
developing  a  deep  root  system  rather 
than  making  a  rapid  growth. 

If  the  first  irrigation  is  efficient, 
no  water  need  be  applied  for  some 
time,  varying  from  three  to  nine 
weeks,  depending  upon  the  moisture 
condition  of  the  soil.  Although  it 
is  well  to  allow  the  young  plants  to 
go  without  water  for  some  time 
after  planting,  it  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice to  stunt  the  plants  materially. 
Plants  which  are  stunted  are  apt  to 
be  small  and  weak  during  the  entire 
season,  with  a  resultant  reduction  in 
yield.  Irrigations  follow  as  often  as 
is  needed  to  keep  up  a  uniform 
moisture  condition.  On  sandy  loam 
soil  with  good  water-holding  capac- 
ity, two  or  three  irrigations  will 
carry  a  crop  through  the  season  if 
the  land  is  well  cultivated.  In  hard- 
er soils,  water  is  often  applied  every 
twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Where  fre- 
quent irrigation  is  practiced,  water 
is  run  through  the  furrows  more 
quickly  than  in  the  case  of  the  irri- 
gation preceding  planting. 

PLANTING. 

After  the  soil  has  been  well  wet- 
ted, the  land  is  harrowed  both  ways 
as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough 
to  support  the  team.  This  leaves  the 
land  in  excellent  condition  for  plant- 
ing. Any  alkali  that  may  have  ac- 
cumulated on  the  ridges  is  drawn 
into  the  furrows,  leaving  a  compara- 
tively sweet  soil  where  the  seed  is 
placed.  If  the  land  Is  not  again  ir- 
rigated until  the  plants  begin  to  de- 
velop a  woody  structure,  the  alkali 
is  not  apt  to  again  concentrate  on 
the  ridge  until  the  plants  are  able 


of  seed  are  usually  used.  The  seed 
is  drilled  into  a  depth  of  one  to 
two  inches.  Some  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  rolling  the  seed  in  ashes  or 
other  material  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  seeds  from  clinging 
together.  In  case  the  seed  is  not 
treated,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
planter  and  prevent  stoppage  of  the 
seed  also  prevent  waste  by  too  heavy 
planting. 

CHOPPING. 

The  first  operation  following  plant- 
ing is  thinning.  This  work  is  done 
with  a  hoe  and  is  one  of  the  labor 
requirements  which  make  cotton- 
growing  dependent  upon  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply.  The  cotton  is 
thinned  or  chopped  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  after  planting,  usually 
when  the  plants  are  six  or  eight 
inches  high.  Weeds  are  of  course 
chopped  out  in  the  same  operation. 


in  making  their  board  for  the  first 
week  or  so,  but  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  the  work  and  pick  from 
150  to  400  pounds  of  upland  cotton 
per  day.  Egyptian  cotton  is  more 
difficult  to  pick  than  upland  varie- 
ties on  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  bolls  on  the  Egyptian  plants. 
Ordinary  cotton  pickers  can  gather 
from  sixty  to  150  pounds  per  day. 
Negroes,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Hindus 
and  whites  are  used  in  the  Califor- 
nia cotton  fields.  The  negroes  and 
whites  make  the  best  pickers.  The 
ordinary  transient  laborer  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  work  and  does  not  make  an  effi- 
cient helper.  Family  labor  has  been 
used  extensively  and  has  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  ideal  way 
is  of  course  to  have  the  cotton  fields 
small  enough  so  that  the  family  can 
do  all  of  the  work  or  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  work  required.  Egyp- 
tian cotton  is  especially  adapted  for 
small  farms  and  for  that  reason  will 
perhaps  outlive  the  cheaper  types  of 
cotton,  which  do  not  yield  as  large 
a.  gross  income  per  acre.  The  social 
question  involved  in  the  introduction 
of  the  cotton  industry  is  a  serious 
one.  No  one  wants  an  industry  in 
California  which  is  going  to  further 
involve  the  labor  problems  of  the 
State.     Cotton  requires  large  num- 


California  Is  In  The  Cotton  Swim 

Under  the  stimulus  of  continued  high  prices,  cotton  farming  is  ex- 
tending rapidly  in  many  of  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Southwestern 
States  beyond  the  supposed  limits  of  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  a  new  cotton  industry  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  recent  years  by  the  work  of  this  bureau.  The  acreage  de- 
voted to  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  is  now 
approximately  35,000  acres,  as  compared  with  3,500  acres  in  1913. 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  where  in  1909  there  were  only 
450  acres  of  cotton,  there  are  now  75,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  half 
is  Durango,  a  long-staple  Upland  variety  from  Mexico,  acclimatized 
by  this  bureau.  The  remainder  of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  valley  is 
of  the  short-staple  type.  In  1911  there  were  only  30  acres  of  cotton 
in  the  Yuma  Valley  of  Arizona  and  California,  while  now  there  are 
12,000  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
Egyptian  type  and  two-thirds  to  short  staple.  Commercial  quantities 
of  cotton  are  reported  also  from  the  Pecos  Valley  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  the  upper  San  Joaquin  and  upper  Colorado  River  Valleys  of 
California,  the  Pahrump  Valley  of  Nevada,  and  the  Virgin  Valley  of 
Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. — From  the  latest  report  of  W.  A.  Taylor, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


The  distance  of  chopping  varies. 
For  short  staple  upland  cotton 
eighteen  inches  is  about  the  average 
distance.  Durango  cotton  should  be 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
for  best  results,  while  Egyptian  cot- 
ton should  be  thinned  to  from  six 
to  eight  inches.  Egyptian  cotton 
produces  heavier  yields  when  plant- 
ed close  together.  There  is  a  better 
development  of  fruiting  branches  and 
not  so  large  a  vegetative  growth. 
Durango  or  Mebane  Triumph  cotton 
on  the  other  hand  must  produce 
good  vegetative  branches  to  produce 
a  large  crop. 

CULTIVATION. 

Immediately  following  chopping 
the  land  should  be  furrowed  and  ir- 
rigated. Cultivation  of  course  fol- 
lows the  irrigation  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough  to  work.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  cultivating  are  fol- 
lowed by  different  growers.  Sweeps 
are  usually  used  for  the  earlier  cul- 
tivations in  order  to  effectively  keep 
down  the  weeds.  Cotton  is-  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way  as  corn,  and 
is  laid  by  when  the  plants  become 
so  big  as  to  be  damaged  by  the  cul- 
tivator or  team. 

PICKING. 

Picking  begins  in  August  and  ex- 
tends up  into  January  or  later. 
Picking  cotton  is  an  art  which  must 
be  learned  before  efficient  work  is 


bers  of  laborers  for  both  thinning 
and  picking,  and  can  be  handled 
only  by  having  small  lots  of  cot- 
ton in  rotation  with  other  crops  on 
small  farms,  or  by  the  labor  nor- 
mally available  in  the  State.  The 
hop  pickers  of  the  Sacramento  and 
the  grape  pickers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  should  furnish  much 
labor  for  the  requirements  of  this 
new  industry. 

ACBE  COST  OF  CALIFOBNL4  COTTON. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost 
per  acre  of  raising  cotton  under  irri- 
gation in  California,  on  a  product 
basis  of  a  bale  per  acre: 

Minimum  Maximum 

Cost  Cost 

Rent                                     J8.00  $12.00 

Seed                                       1.00  1.00 

Plowing    4.00 

Disking                                       .65  .65 

Listing                                       .75  .75 

Lath  boxes                              .65  .65 

Harrowing                               .25  .35 


Planting   

Replanting   

Chopping   

Hoeing  

Cultivation   

Irrigation   

Irrigating   

S flipping  to  gin  

Hauling   

Ginning   

Feed  lor  idle  horse  

Depreciation   

Interest   , 

Incidentals  and  freight . 

Total  growing  cost.., 
Picking,  1 V4  c  per  lb . . , 


.25 

.29 

.25 

l.Off 

1.00 

1.00 

1  00 

1  60 

3^75 

3.76 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

3.60 

4.50 

4.60 

1.00 

'  .40 

2.00 

1.00 

1.60 

8.00 

12.00 

933.95 

$57.80 

20.40 

20.40 

$54.35 

$78.30 

Or  from  10c  to  15.6c  per  lb. 
Egyptian  cotton  will  be  increased  by  the 
I  added  cost  of  picking  and  ginning,  estimated 
at  $25.00. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  cost 
of  raising  a  crop  varies  from  ten  to, 
I  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  a  bale-to- 
the-acre  basis.    If  a  large  yield  is  to 
be  expected,  there  must  be  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  work  done  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  in 
|  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  The 
price  would  therefore  be  above  the 
low  mark  given.    It  is  apparent  then 
that  in  order  to  balance  the  cost  of 
irrigation,  the  high  rents,  and  ex- 
|  pense  of  labor  in  an  irrigated  region, 
j  a  bale  to  the  acre  is  the  minimum 
which  can  be  profitably  raised  on  a 
normal  cotton  market.  With  present 
i  war  prices,  cotton  can  be  raised  with 
]  a  profit  quite  easily.    Under  normal 
'  conditions,  short  cotton  will  not  sur- 
■  vive  unless  a  bale  to  the  acre  can  be 
j  secured.     This    statement    may  be 
modified  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
lands  where  the  advantage  of  im- 
proving the  soil  by  cultivation  and 
leeching  out  alkali  is  considered  as 
a  portion   of   the   remuneration  or- 
where  the  rent  of  the  land  is  so  low 
that  a  profit  is  left  above  the  cost 
of    production.      In    certain  areas 
where  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  as 
in  the  subirrigated  portions  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys, 
the  culture  of  production  will  more 
nearly  equal  the  low  mark  given. 
But  even  here  the  yields  have  to  be 
proportionately  larger  than  in  the 
South  in  order  to  meet  interest  and 
greater  values  and  to  meet  the  cost 
of  labor. 

Eliminating  the  cost  of  picking 
and  ginning,  the  cost  of  production 
of  all  types  is  practically  the  same. 
Durango  cotton,  which  sells  at  a 
premium  of  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound  on  a  normal  market,  man- 
ifestly has  an  advantage  over  short 
cotton,  since  the  cost  of  picking  is 
very  slightly  greater  than  the  cost 
of  picking  short  cotton.  The  gin- 
ning percentage  of  the  Durango  may 
average!  two  per  cent  below  the  gin-, 
ning  per  cent  of  Triumph,  but  Du-. 
ran  go  still  has  a  better  chance  of- 
survival  in  the  Southwest  than  ha- 
the  short  cotton  which  now  predom-- 
inates.  The  cost  of  picking  Egyp- 
tian cotton  is  over  twice  the  cost  of 
picking  Durango,  and  its  ginning- 
percentage  is  low.  But  the  differ-> 
ence  in  the  price  of  the  product  is 
so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the 
difference  in  the  cost. 


to  withstand  the  effect.    Where  the  i  done.    Beginners  often  find  difficulty 


$95Vto$25<r  IS* 
Be  aTractor  «<iAt»to  Expert 


The  fast  growing  Importance  of  the  Tractor  has  caused  a 
great  demand  for  trained  tractor  operators  and  repair  men. 
Right  today  competent  men  are  making  big  money  and 
there  are  nowhere  near  enough  men  to  fill  the  positions 
open.  Our  Tractloneerlng  course  teaches  you  how  to  oper- 
ate and  repair  tractors,  plow,  etc.  We  also  give  thorough 
courses  In  Auto  Repairing,  Machine  Work,  Ignition,  Bat- 
teries, Oxy-Acetylene  Welding,  Vulraniiing.  All  practical 
training  in  our  big  shops  under  expert  instructors.  Wchcln 
students  earn  room  and  board.  For  a  very  limited  time  we 
are  giving  the  practical  $50.00  Tractor  Conrse  free  to  every 
man  who  enrolls  for  our  general  auto  repairing  and  driving 
course,  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  800-11-13  8. 
Fieueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Ask  Embargo  on  Mexican  Labor  be  Lifted 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


On  Tuesday  last  a  well-attended 
meeting  was  held  in  this  -city,  of 
delegates  from  various  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  of  representatives 
of  State  agencies,  to  discuss  the 
farm  labor  shortage  as  experienced 
in  agricultural  industries.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  papers  were  read 
and  extempore  addresses  made  set- 
ting forth  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  labor  situation  as  it  con- 
fronts the  California  farmer,  and 
many  were  the  suggestions  put 
forth  to  provide  remedies  and  relief. 
Unanimity  was  not  a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  discussions.  All 
acknowledged  the  seriousness  of  the 
industrial  malady,-  but'  no  two  pre- 
scriptions for  cure  agreed  exactly. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  ap- 
pointed by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
State  University,  submitted  its  re- 
port. Among  the  recommendations 
made  were  a  more  extensive  employ- 
ment of  women  in  tasks  for  which 
they  were  physically  fitted,  greater 
attention  to  farm  sanitation,  stand- 
ardization of  farm  wages,  shorten- 
ing school  terms  to  release  pupils 
for  field  work,  importation  of  Ori- 
ental and  Mexican  farm  labor,  co- 
operation of  farm  units  in  the  em- 
ployment of  farm  help  and  the  ex- 
tension of  State  free  employment 
bureaus  to  agricultural  districts  in 
the  harvest  season. 

The  status  of  the  labor  question 
in  California  today,  as  voiced  by  one 
of  the  more  impressive  speakers,  is 
this:  Whatever  the  difficulties  of 
the  local  situation  in  reference  to 
labor  problems,  it  is  not  within  the 
province  or  power  of  local  agencies 
to  apply  a  remedy.  As  far  as  the  la- 
bor supply  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  its  distribution  and  ad- 
justment rest  absolutely  with  the 
government  departments  of  agricul- 


ture and  labor  at  Washington;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  being 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  farm 
labor,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  problems  of  industrial  labor. 
The  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determining  the  activities  of 
these  two  departments,  is  decided 
upon  at  the  international  confer- 
ences of  the  war  allies — the  victo- 
rious outcome  of  the  war  being  the 
paramount  consideration. 

As  a  practical  measure  for  relief 
from  outside  labor  sources,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  look  toward  Mex- 
ico for  any  material  additions  to 
our  present  labor  forces,  it  being 
intimated  that  Washington  looked 
most  favorably  on  this  means  of 
relief,  and  that  any  governmental 
action  that  might  smooth  the  way 
to  the  admission  of  Mexican  labor- 
ers into  California  could  probably 
be  obtained  on  proper  representa- 
tions, and  one  of  the  important  ac- 
tions of  the  meeting  was  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  a  resolution  fav- 
oring the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on 
the  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
into  the  United  States.  At  present 
a  head  fax  of  $8  per  man  is  im- 
posed and  a  $500  bond  required  to 
insure  his  return  to  Mexico. 

Another  resolution  passed  at  this 
meeting,  by  a  divided  vote,  endorsed 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  late 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  at 
Sacramento,  making  certain  recom- 
mendations whereby  the  farm  labor 
resources  of  the  State  might  be  aug- 
mented and  made  more  efficient.  This 
resolution  asks  that  the  saloon  be 
abolished  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  was 
requested  to  ask  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  farm  labor  committee  of 
six  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
harvesting  California's  crops  this 
coming  season. 


Superphosphate  Increases  Alfalfa  33 


/o 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Superphosphate  fertilization  in- 
creased the  yield  of  alfalfa  about 
3%  tons  per  acre  during  the  two 
seasons  1915  and  1916  for  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Wm.  Gould  of 
Yolo  county.  The  1917  yield  is  un- 
known, because  the  field  has  been 
rented  to  a  man  who  did  not  weigh 
the  cuttings. 

About  November  1,  1914,  Mr. 
Gould  applied  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  superphosphate  to  three  acres  of 
four-year  alfalfa  on  rich  soil,  broad- 
casting it  by  hand  and  harrowing 
it  in.  Alfalfa  from  iy2  acres  adjoin- 
ing this  on  similar  soil  and  treated 


the  same  except  that  it  was  not  fer- 
tilized, was  weighed  for  comparison. 
An  additional  500  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate was  applied  to  the  three 
acres  after  the  first  cutting  in  1916. 
The  gain  in  hay  was  worth  two  and 
one-half  times  the  cost  of  the  ferti- 
lizer and  its  application.  The  dif- 
ference in  yield  per  acre  was  nota- 
ble in  each  cutting  of  the  first  year 
after  fertilization,  but  it  was  little 
short  of  marvelous  during  the  sec- 
ond year.  The  crop  in  1917  must 
have  shown  a  great  increase  due  to 
the  fertilizer  applied  in  the  two 
years  before. 


YIELDS   OF   FERTILIZED   AND   UN  FERTILIZED  ALFALFA. 
Fertilized  Unfertilized 


Cuttings  and  dates — 
1st — Lost   on   account   of  late 
rains;  no  record  kept. 

2nd — May  20.  1915  

3rd — June  16,  1915  

4th — July  25,  1915  

5th — Augrust   25.  1915  

6th — October  20.  1915  

1st — March  22.  1916  

2nd — May  24,  1916  


Gains  per 

Yield  for 

Yield 

Yield  for 

Yield 

acre  due  to 

3-acre  plat 

per  acre 

1  %  -acre  plat 

per  acre 

fertilizer 

6520  lbs. 

2173  lbs. 

2940  lbs. 

1960  lbs. 

213  lbs 

6666  lbs. 

2222  lbs. 

2720  lbs. 

1815  lbs. 

407  lbs. 

6350  lbs. 

2117  lbs. 

2500  lbs. 

1666  lbs. 

451  lbs. 

7030  lbs. 

2343  lbs. 

3160  lbs. 

2107  lbs. 

236  lbs. 

5310  lbs. 

1770  lbs. 

2205  lbs. 

1470  lbs. 

300  lbs. 

9715  lbs. 

3238  lbs. 

2835  lbs. 

1890  lbs. 

1348  lbs. 

8605  lbs. 

2868  lbs. 

3450  lbs. 

2300  lbs. 

568  lbs. 

Irrigated  May  25,1916 


3rd — July  3,  1916  

4th — August  7,  1916  

6th — September  25.  1916. 
6th — November  9,  1916 .  . 


9480  lbs. 
7960  lbs. 
9520  lbs. 
3180  lbs. 


3160  lbs. 
2653  lbs. 
3173  lbs. 
1060  lbs. 


3345  lbs. 
3160  lbs. 
3310  lbs. 
880  lbs. 


2230  lbs. 
2107  lbs. 
2206  lbs. 
587  lbs. 


930  lbs. 
546  lbs. 
967  lbs. 
473  lbs. 


Totals    80.336  lbs.    26,779  lbs. 


30.506  lbs.   20.337  lbs.    6442  lbs. 


KINGS  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

W.  P.  Boone,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Kings  River  conservation  and 


irrigation  district  committee,  will  be- 
gin a  tour  of  the  farm  bureau  cen- 
ters of  Fresno  county  to  present 
needed  measures  to  secure  the  Pine 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50%  increase  in  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop  production,  and 
compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  produce,  fertilizers  were 
never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acr« 
you  own  or  rent,  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.   Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Mauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336    Bdw.  5600 


Electric  Light 
fo/r  Your  Home 

The^  Uci-Lectric  is  a  complete  electric 
service  station  in  home  size.  Generates 
standard  110-volt  direct  current.   Big  ca- 
D^city—oper&ces  one  to  60  lights,  electric 
motors  op  to  1  h.  p.,  electric  irons*  electric 
heaters,   vacuum    cleaners,  force  pumps, 
churns,  separators,  washing  machines,  etc.—  , 
24  hours  a  day,  everyday  m  the  year  if  yoa 
wish.    Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures. 

No  Belts-No  Batteries 

Our  patented,  high-speed,  rotary  sleeve  valve  engine 
operates  the  modern,  high-speed  generator  with  euch 
smoothness  that  all  necessity  for  storage  batteries  Is 
eliminated.  Thus  the  -renewal  of  batteries  and  battery 
up-kcep  cost  la  entirely  dope  away  with.  Outfit  comes  In 
one  small  compact  unit,  ready  for  quick  Installation. 
Simple,  dependable  and  economical.  The  entire  outfit 
Is  absolutely  •rearanteed,   .Write  today  for  free  copy  of 

Our  new  catalog  of  farm- lighting 
plants. 
KARL  A. 


BIG  MONEY 

IN  TRAPPING 


There  is  a 
STRONG 
DEMAND 
for  California  Furs 


Write  for  our  Fur  Price  List  and 
36 -page  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  how  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  in  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Pelts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  A 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

1121  Front  St.  Sicrwnento,  Cal. 


Flat  dam  and  to  stabilize  the  flow  of 
irrigation  water  on  farms  aggregat- 
ing 1,000,000  acres.  Since  A.  B. 
Chandler  of  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission assured  the  owners  here  De- 
cember 17  that  the  Government  and 
the  State  officials  will  take  all  meas- 
urements of  water  to  ascertain  the 
disputed    rights,    the    farmers  are 


mm 


f|Nti  hui 


Hay  Fork 
No.  K304 


Garden  Hoe 
No.  KG206^ 


Manure  Fork 
No.  KD40 


Tools  that  "pitch  inh 
and  work — 

for  you  and  with  you ;  everlast- 
ingly on  the  job,  never  through 
till  you're  through.  That's  the 
only  kind  of  tools  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  KEEN  KUTTER. 

KEEN  KUTTER  Farm  Tools 
are  scientifically  designed  to  give 
that  easy  swing  called  "the  proper 
hang"  and  to  carry  just  the  right 
amount  of  load  for  untiring  speed 
in  use. 

Only  the  best  quality  of  steel  and 
straight-grained  hickory  handles 
are  used  in  the  making.  And 
special  strength-giving  features  of 
construction  add  another  reason 
for  our  guarantee— "Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back." 

Buy  KEEN  KUTTER  and  get 
—  satisfaction. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis      New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo    Minneapolis    Sioux  City 
Wichita 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  re- 
mains  lon£  after  the  PRICE  is  for- 
gotten."—E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trado  Mark  R«* litcrcd. 


working  with  greater  enthusiasm  for 
the  project,  which  will  double  or 
triple  the  production  in  the  district. 
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Is  the  Milking  Machine  Practicable? 


[Written  for  Taclflc  Rural  Press.] 


Doubting  the  statement  of  a  speak- 
er, a  youth  exclaimed,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing."  To  which  the  reply  came, 
"One's  ignorance,  however  vast,  can- 
not offset  another's  knowledge,  how- 
ever small." 

When  one  wants  to  know  whether 
a  milking  machine  is  workable  and 
how  to  work  it,  he  goes  to  an  opera- 
tor who  has  used  it  successfully  un- 
der varied  conditions  and  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  wants  to  know  its 
weaknesses  and  how  not  to  work  it, 
he  goes  to  an  operator  who  has 
failed.  There  are  many  operators 
of  both  classes  in  California  who 
have  used  the  several  standard  milk- 
ing machines.  Since  the  machine  is 
the  same  with  both  classes  of  oper- 
ators, the  fault  lies  in  the  latter  or 
in  the  cows.  Successful  experiences 
can  be  repeated  by  providing  the 
same  conditions. 

Does  a  milking  machine  raise  the 
bacterial  count  higher  than  hand 
milking?  The  experience  of  Mohr 
Bros.,  in  producing  certified  milk  for 
Sacramento  with  milking  machines 
on  Ralph  Newman's  ranch,  has  re- 
cently been  published. 

DOES  MACHINE  INJURE  COWS? 

We  were  favored  with  a  visit  at 
our  headquarters  recently  by  a  dairy- 
man from  New  York,  L.  D.  Wallays, 
who  had  made  seven-day  records  of 
over  thirty  pounds  of  butter  on  five 
cows  milked  solely  by  machine  and 
riot  stripped.  Mr.  Wallays  and  his 
partner  have  seventy-five  cows,  of 
which  thirty  are  registered.  They 
formerly  had  trouble  keeping  men, 
as  we  have  today  in  California,  but 
now  two  kids  can  run  their  two 
four-unit  milking  machines.  They 
get  1200  to  1800  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  and  are  found  more  reliable 
than  men.  We  know  of  a  Michigan 
farmer  who  last  winter  made  four 
seven-day  records  with  a  milking 
machine  on  registered  cows.  The 
records  were  18.85,  20.62,  23.80  and 
29.42  pounds  of  butter.  We  know 
another  large  registered  herd  in 
Washington  which  has  not  been 
milked  by  hand  in  several  years. 
We  know  a  herd  of  grade  cows  in 
Humboldt  county  which  has  been 
milked  by  machine  for  two  years. 
These  are  a  few  of  numerous  in- 
stances of  long-continued,  highly- 
satisfactory  use  of  machines.  The 
present  inability  of  dairymen  to  get 


enough  suitable  help  has  led  hun- 
dreds of  them  to  install  machines  in 
the  past  few  months.  Tulare  county 
had  a  big  bunch  of  new  ones  install- 
ed last  fall  and  they  seem  to  be  giv- 
ing general  satisfaction. 

BACTERIAL  COUNT. 

Theoretically,  a  milking  machine 
should  produce  milk  of  much  lower 
bacterial  count  than  hand  milking 
into  an  open  pail  with  dirt  from  the 
cow's  udder  and  sides  shaking  down 
at  every  pull.  But  we  know  a  num- 
ber of  city-milk  producers  who  have 
discarded  machines  because  the  bac- 
terial count  was  so  high  they  could 
not  sell  the  milk.  Difficulty  of  ster- 
ilizing the  rubber  tubes  without  de- 
stroying them  every  few  weeks  has 
been  blamed.  But  on  the  Newman 
dairy,  steam  is  run  through  the 
whole  machine,  including  rubber 
tubes,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
daily  and  the  tubes  have  lasted  two 
years.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  try 
sterilizing  a  lot  of  bacteria  in  a 
dirty  tube,  however. 

Certified  dairies  clip  and  clean  the 
udders  of  the  cows  for  hand  milking 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done  for  machine  milk- 
ing, even  though  the  chance  for  en- 
trance of  dirt  into  milk  is  minimized 
by  the  machine.  We  have  seen  oper- 
ators viewing  the  scenery  while  ap- 
plying teat  cups,  one  or  more  of 
which  were  sucking  light  dirt  from 
the  floor.  Sometimes  a  cow  thought- 
lessly kicks  its  teat  cups  off  and  a 
fellow  hates  to  throw  away  a  bucket 
of  milk.  It  isn't  the  machine's  fault, 
but  the  bacteria  count  of  the  whole 
tankful  goes  up. 

Why  did  the  cow  kick?  Maybe 
flies.  Maybe  a  piece  of  dirt  in  the 
teat  cup.  Maybe  a  teat  was  twisted 
when  the  cup  was  applied.  Maybe 
her  front  quarters  were  dry  and,  be- 
ing pulled  distressingly,  because  they 
furnished  less  milk  than  the  others. 
It  isn't  while  milk  is  coming  that  a 
machine  hurts  a  cow.  When  it  has 
all  come,  however,  you  can  imagine 
how  the  cow  feels — like  her  insides 
were  being  pulled  out.  You  can  tell 
it  by  her  crouching  posture.  The 
machine  hasn't  any  sense — that  is 
what  the  operator  is  paid  for,  since 
he  graduated  from  the  muscular  ex- 
ertions of  milking. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  cows. 
Most  machines  are  adjustable  in  sev- 
eral   ways  —  for   easy  milkers  and 
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WINIFRED  HOTALINO  2d. 

M.  M.  HoldridKe  of  Modesto  reports  one  of  her  Holstein  cows,  Winifred  Hotullnc  2d,  a 
beautiful  type,  has  produced  33.94  pounds  butter  In  seven  day*,  131.82  pounds  butter  In 
thirty  days,  giving  3,034  pounds  milk  In  thirty  days.  The  rat  herewith  elves  an  idea  of 
ber  conformation,  milk  veins  and  udder.  The  Holdridge  herd  will  have  more  thirty-pound 
records  to  report  later.  A  sister  of  this  cow,  Winifred  Hotallng  3d,  was  sold  to  W.  I. 
Hlgdon  of  Tulare  at  the  Quality  Sale  at  Sacramento  last  month  for  f  1,750.  She  boa  a 
record  of  32.19. 


He  turns 
pretty  slow 
— but  he 
gets  all 
the  cream! 


SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Cream  separator 

The  suction-feed  principle,  which  insures  clean  skimming,  no 
matter  whether  you  turn  fast  or  slow,  guarantees  the  Sharpies 
user  a  profit  wasted  by  every  other  separator— a  saving  of  not 
less  than  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  year  for  every  cow  you  own. 

Other  separators  have  endeavored  to  overcome  some  of  the 
cream-waste  evil  by  the  use  of  speedometers.  These  simply 
announce  the  cream  losses,  whip  you  up  and  thus  partially 
prevent  them. 

Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  automatically  and  fully  pre- 
vents these  cream  losses.  Put  your  10-year-old  boy  turning  the 
Sharpies,  let  him  turn  slow — he  will  still  get  all  the  cream. 
Over  a  million  Sharpies  users !    Write  for  catalog  today. 

Address:  Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester  Pa. 


Branches: 


Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Toronto 
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MAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STAI.I.S 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SI'KI\<;   1SAI.AM  1 

MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
(  Ml  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 
< I  TOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
Milk  (AN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


"LOUDEN" 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


►  1 


r 
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The  dairy  rancher  has  long  since 
learned  that  the  cow  is  a  sensitive 
animal  and  anything*  that  adds  to 
the  comfort  and  the  cleanliness  of 
ber  surroundings  invariably  shows 
up  in  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

is  often  the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equipment 
replaces  the  old  style  uncomfortable 

and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Big-  112  -page  book  of  Modern 
Barn  Plans  containing  scores  of 
diagrams  and  illustrations — and  the 
complete  Catalog  of  Loudon  Barn 
Equipment. 

A  Postal  Will  Brine  Them. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and 
SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
4  24  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Stop  Losing  Calves 


You  can 

Wipe  Abortion  Out 

of  your  herd  and 

Keep  it  Out 

Write 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin 


FREE 

Booklet 
Questions  and  Answers 

pertaining  to 

Abortion  in  Cows 

Answers  every  ques- 
tion. Tells  bow  to  treat 
your  own  cattle  at  small 
expense. 

Send  for  booklet  now.  A 
postal  will  do.  State  num- 
ber of  cattle  you  own. 
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HOLSTEIN 

Friesian  Cattle 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY 
First  Prize  Sacramento  1917 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Buttef  Boy 
King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 


J.   M.   HARLAN  CO. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
I>rop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamph!et""owfoRa'sceCalve9 

mmm^~m  ,  Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."'  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  lac. 
Dept.  9,  Petaluma,  Cil. 


AG 

Healthy 

-*  Good  Milker 

The  milk  flow  will  be  easier  and  more  gen- 
erous if  the  udder  is  free  from  sores,  cuts. 
Chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflammation. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment.  19 
used  in  thousands  of  the  best  dairies  for  all 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox.  and  any  exterior 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  is  Quickly  re- 
moved by  Bag  Balm;  its  great  penetrating 
Qualities  soothe  and  soften  the  tissues  and 
hasten  normal  healing.  Keep  Bag  Balm  on 
band  always. 

Sold  in  big  SOo  package!  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonvllh,  Vt 


PURE  BRED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Are  in  BIG  Demand 

Not  only  in  this  section,  but  throughout 
the  whole  United  States.  The  records  of 
all  breeds  show  that  purebred  Holstelns 
give  the  largest  yields  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat.  .  They  have  been  proven  the  most 
profitable  breed..  Write  for  free  infor- 
mation. 

Tin:  HOL8TE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  230,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

Expert  Livestock  Auctioneers 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


I .Kil -3-. I  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cat 


hard  ones,  for  slow  milkers  and  fast 
ones,  etc.  It  is  not  the  machine's 
fault  if  the  operator  does  not  adjust 
it  or  take  it  off  when  milk  flow 
ceases. 

An  ideal  herd  for  a  milking  ma- 
chine would  be  one  with  uniform 
quarters,  uniform  teats,  and  in  rea- 
sonably uniform  stage  of  lactation. 
Then  the  operator  might  read  a 
novel  after  adjusting  the  machine. 
Why  should  not  the  "odd  titters," 
the  queer-shaped  udders,  the  nervous 
or  kicking  temperaments,  and  other 
generally  undesirable  characteristics 
of  cows  be  avoided  in  breeding  and 
buying,  so  that  soon  the  herd  would 
be  fitted  for  machine  milking 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  sane  way  to  min 
imize  the  labor  problem?  If  men 
cannot  be  obtained  who  will  adjust 
machines  to  odd  cows  and  watch  the 
quarters  that  milk  out  first,  get  cows 
and  udders  that  are  not  odd. 


COFFEE  AND  EGGS  FOR  CALF 
SCOURS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  long  thought 
Of  sending  you  my  treatment  for 
calf  scours,  for  it  may  be  useful  to 
lots  of  dairymen.  I  have  never  lost 
a  calf  since  I  have  been  using  this 
remedy  and  it  is  not  because  I  have 
not  had  any  call  to  use  it,  for  I 
have  had  many  cases  and  I  have 
been  using  the  treatment  for  over 
a  year. 

I  give  thin  black  coffee,  a  quart 
three  times  a  day  for  two  days;  then 
I  put  two  raw  eggs  in  the  coffee  for 
a  couple  of  days;  then  I  add  some 
milk  in  coffee  for  two  or  three  days 
until  the  calf  shows  signs  of  not 
scouring — and  then  I  give  milk  with 
part  water  for  a  few  days. 

Tulare.  E.  H.  DYE. 

[If  calves  were  not  so  stupid  we 
should  suspect  them  of  trying  to 
show  symptoms  which  would  get 
them  such  a  delightful  treatment. 
And  Mr.  Dye  has  had  such  good  re- 
sults with  it. — Ed.] 


SCALDED  MILK  FOR  CALVES. 

£  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Scalded  milk  agrees  with  most 
calves,  according  to  State  Veterinar- 
ian Chas.  Keane  in  advocating  pas- 
teurization for  tuberculosis  germs 
before  feeding  milk  to  calves,  but  it 
scours  some  calves.  For  this  reason 
it  should  be  introduced  carefully 
and  the  calves  watched.  Milk  kept 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  so  hot 
you  can't  put  your  hand  in  it  is  rea- 
sonably safe,  but  bringing  it  to  a 
boil  is  surer,  or  use  of  a  thermom- 
eter to  pasteurize  at  145  degrees  for 
twenty-five  minutes  is  sure  and  may 
not  have  the  bad  effects  of  boiled 
milk.  Be  careful  to  warm  up  the 
thermometer  gradually  or  it  will 
Break. 


FROSTED  ALFALFA  HARMLESS 
FOR  COWS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

An  Imperial  Valley  farmer  whose 
alfalfa  got  frosted  last  winter  cut  it 
and  fed  to  his  cows  without  curing. 
The  herd  record  for  butterfat  pro- 
duction was  third  from  the  highest 
in  the  Cow  Testing  Association  that 
month.  Another  dairyman  turned 
his  cows  into  frosted  alfalfa  after 
giving  them  some  hay  in  the  corral? 
and  they  were  not  injured.  He  also 
made  hay  from  frosted  alfalfa.  This 
took  longer  than  usual  to  cure,  part- 
ly on  account  of  cold  weather.  It 
was  not  raked  for  two  or  three  days 
and  was  left  in  shocks  for  a  week. 


A  Richly  Bred 
Dairy  Bull 

SOLUTION  OF  HIGH  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

It  was  the  mating  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sires,  King  Mead 
"I8" "ie  with  a  great  yearly  producing  dam  that  produced  the 
worlds  record  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d,  1,331  pounds  butter 
in  one  year  and  2,426  pounds  butter  in  two  years. 

It  was  likewise  the  mating  of  another  of  the  world's  ereatest  sires 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  with  a  great  yearly  record  dam  that  produced 
the  world  s  record  heifer,  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker  the  three 
year-old  that  has  just  completed  her  second  world's  record  and  will 
exceed  1,100  pounds  butter  for  the  year. 

One  of  our  young  bulls  bred  along  these  same  lines,  brothers  to 
these  two  cows  and  out  of  large  yearly  record  dams,  will  solve  vour 
high  cost  problems.  3 

For  the  breeder  who  is  interested  in  securing  a  high  class  sire  we 
have  something  that  should  interest  you  and  will  be  pleased  to' tell 
you  about  them. 

There  will  not  be  enough  of  this  kind  to  go  around,  so  write  us 
your  wants  at  once. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


MORE  WORKS 
YOUR  HORSES, 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 
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PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


By  mutual  consent  of  packers  and 
labor  unions,  John  E.  Williams,  fuel 
administrator  of  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  referee  in  all  labor  dis- 
putes arising  in  the  packing  house 
industries  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war. 


Registered  Jacks 

Range  raised;  Guaranteed  satisfac- 
tory breeders;  Field  Jacks  a  specialty. 

REGISTERED  SHIRE  COLTS 
James  W.  McCord,      Hanford,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Ll  Tea  lock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 
retarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

A  junior  two-year-old  daughter  of 
King  Mead  of  Riverside,  in  the  J. 

H.  Harlan  herd  at  Woodland,  has 
just  completed  a  seven-day  test, 
making  21.12  pounds  butter. 

Willowmore  Cherry  25992,  a  Uni- 
versity Ayrshire  cow,  is  reported  to 
have  averaged  during  the  last  three 
years  9,367.3  pounds  of  milk  and 
410.6  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year. 

The  Henderson  Co.  of  Sacramento 
recently  sold  registered  Holstein 
bulls  to  the  following:  L.  W.  Jer- 
ger,  Carbondale;  A.  E.  Green,  Hood; 
William  Burchard,  Delano;  K.  H. 
Barnhart,  Alpaugh,  and  E.  Verau- 
ina,  Gait. 

The  latest  figures  on  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Son's  Miss  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol  Walker  in  eight  months  after 
calving  test  is  24.70  pounds  butter 
and  452.7  pounds  milk.  The  for- 
mer record  of  22.57  pounds  was  held 
by  the  New  Jersey  heifer,  Finderne 
Holingen  Fayne. 

An  important  ranch  deal  was 
closed  the  other  day  whereby  F.  T. 
and  C.  T.  Freitas,  well-known  dai- 
rymen, became  the  owners  of  the 
old  Kilburn  ranch  of  700  acres  four 
miles  north  of  Newman,  Stanislaus 
county.  The  entire  tract  averaged 
very  nearly  $200  per  acre. 

Fifty  of  the  101  stockholders  of 
the  Carruthers  Co-operative  Cheese 
and  Creamery  Association  held  a 
meeting  last  week  and  discussed 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
factory,  which  has  only  been  in  op- 
-eration  a  short  time,  but  is  turning 
out  an  average  of  1,155  pounds  of 
cheese  daily. 

The  Bonita  Kancho  at  Lodi  is 
preparing  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tified milk.  A  tuberculin  test  of 
120  cows  just  completed  showed 
only  three  reactors.  Some  of  the 
young  heifers  are  making  good  rec- 
ords. Among  them  are  a  two-year- 
old  with  a  record  of  20  pounds  but- 
ter and  a  three-year-old  with  433.1 
pounds  milk  and  23  pounds  butter. 

What  is  unquestionably  the  great- 
est yearly  record  bull  in  the  world 
has  arrived  in  the  herd  of  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland.  It  is 
a  son  of  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme 
and  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead, 
the  934-pound  State  record  two- 
year-old.  Her  dam  is  Aralia  De 
Kol  Mead,  who  is  soon  to  complete 
a  record  well  above  1,100  pounds, 
and    her    dam    is   Aralia    De  Kol, 

I,  142  pounds.  The  seven  nearest 
dams  of  this  calf,  including  the 
dam's  record  as  a  two-year-old,  will 
average  around  1,075  pounds. 

F.  E.  Tavores  of  Merced,  who 
owns  a  small  dairy  farm,  says  the 
dairy  business  is  all  right.  He  can 
do  well  at  present  prices  if  he  could 
have  plenty  of  water  all  the  sum- 
mer. A  man  needs  good  cows,  good 
land  and  plenty  of  water,  so  that  he 
can  grow  his  own  feed.  He  has  49 
acres  on  which  he  keps  26  cows, 
milking  about  16,  also  some  hogs 
and  calves.  His  water  was  taken 
out  of  the  ditch  in  July  and  has 
not  had  any  more.  Could  raise 
enough  feed  on  the  49  acres  to  feed 
all  of  his  stock  if  he  had  the  water. 
One  of  his  neighbors  grows  enough 
feed  on  25  acres  to  feed  16  cows,  3 
horses  and  10  heifers,  except  four 
months,  at  which  the  heifers  were 
away  on  pasture. 


last  week  two  registered  Hereford 
cows  to  J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission 
San  Jose  and  three  registered  bulls 
to  Dick  Cole  of  Auburn. 

Sheriff  Conklin  of  San  Diego 
county,  after  investigation,  found 
that  16  thoroughbred  heifers  had 
been  killed  near  Pala  by  a  virulent 
poison  placed  in  the  drinking  water. 
Many  other  animals  were  endan- 
gered and  unfortunately  the  poi- 
soner left  no  clue. 

J.  Coulter,  who  has  a  large  stock 
ranch  and  dairy  east  of  Empire, 
Stanislaus  county,  has  brought  down 
700  head  of  range  cattle  from  the 
hills,  where  feed  was  getting  very 
scarce.  He  has  leased  part  of  the 
Villas  Bros,  ranch  at  Ceres  and  is 
feeding  the  blackeye  bean  straw 
that  has  been  threshed  out  ip  that 
section  this  year,  about  500  tons 
having  been  stocked  for  feeding. 
As  the  stock  had  just  started  in 
feeding,  the  writer  was  unable  to 
learn  whether  the  cattle  would 
thrive  on  a  straight  ration  of  bean 
straw  or  not.  However,  a  further 
report  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Wm.  Bemmerly  of  Woodland  sold 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Growers  around  Merced  last  week 
received  HMc  f.  o.  b.  for  hogs  and 
$20  per  ton  for  loose  alfalfa  in  the 
stack. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Berkshire  Congress  will  be  held 
at  Orlando,  Florida,  February  13, 
14  and  15,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the 
Sub-Tropical  Mid-Winter  Fair,  held 
in  that  city. 

George  Houghton,  a  rancher  of 
Arroyo  Grande,  suffered  the  loss  of 
22  head  of  hogs  which  he  had  just 
put  in  condition  for  market.  The 
hired  man  fed  them  some  poisoned 
grain  which  had  been  prepared  to 
destroy  squirrels. 

Any  hog  raiser  in  California  can 
obtain  full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
protect  his  swine  from  cholera  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  asking  for  the  free 
publication  on  "Hog  Cholera  Pre- 
vention and  the  Serum  Treatment." 

At  Wasco,  on  December  29,  the 
marketing  department  of  the  Kern 
County  Farm  Bureau  sold  nine  car- 
loads of  hogs  for  $26,380,  an  aver- 
age of  $14.75  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  top  price  realized  was  $15.25 
for  98  hogs  averaging  217  pounds 
each,  raised  by  H.  G.  Hull.  The 
lowest  price  at  the  sale  was  $14.15 
per  hundred  for  hogs  averaging  160 
to  170  pounds  per  hog. 

The  Frarin  Bros,  brought  in  a 
load  of  pigs  to  Merced  on  January 
2d,  31  in  all,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  get  $6.06  apiece  for  them. 
When  asked  if  that  was  not  a  pretty 
high  price  for  four-months-old  pigs, 
they  said  pigs  are  pigs  these  times, 
and  if  they  could  not  get  it  they 
would  make  hogs  of  them. 

H.  C.  Carr,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Porterville, 
chairman  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, has  sent  out  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  members,  urging  them  to 
use  every  effort  to  encourage  the 
securing  of  a  good  number  of  brood 
sows  in  California.  Mr.  Carr  says 
in  his  appeal  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
bankers  everywhere  to  finance  own- 
ers and  encourage  them  to  raise 
more  hogs. 

Raymond  W.  Miller  of  Linden  re- 
cently purchased  three  bred  Duroc- 


PORK  AND  MUTTON  CONSUMPTION  CHECKED  BY  HIGH  PRICES. 

The  year  1917  was  a  fairly  busy  one  with  Los  Angeles  meat  pack- 
ers. The  high  prices  of  meats  checked  consumption  to  some  extent, 
yet  the  packers  did  a  very  good  volume  of  business  as  a  whole  for  the 
past  year.    The  killing  is  estimated  at: 

1917  1916 

Cattle    120,240  117,700 

Hogs    210,850  263,400 

Sheep    261,228  326,500 


Jersey  gilts  from  W.  P.  Andrews, 
Modesto,  and  two  from  R.  J.  Ross. 
Mr.  Miller  is  a  young  man  just  start- 
ing in  business  for  himself  and  wise- 
ly determined  to  secure  only  the  best 
bred  stock  as  the  foundation  for  his 
herd.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss  of  Patterson 
has  also  purchased  a  choice  gilt  from 
the  Andrews  herd,  and  Mr.  Andrews, 
in  turn,  has  possessed  himself  of  a 
son  of  the  grand  champion,  Crimson 
Monarch,  from  Mr.  De  Vilbiss.  Of 
course  these  deals  resulted  from  ad- 
vertising in  the  Rural  Press. 


Sheep. 

Douglas  Walker  of  Potter  Valley 
sold  a  band  of  738  sheep  for  $12 
each  to  a  large  Petaluma  rancher. 

A  millionaire  sheepman  of  Mon- 
tana uses  airplanes  to  search  for 
lost  bands  of  sheep  in  the  high 
mountain  pastures. 

"Jim  Hill"  mustard,  so  called  from 
its  prevalence  along  the  railroad 
right  of  way  built  across  the  North- 
west by  the  late  railroad  magnate, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  for- 
age crop.  Last  year  there  was  sold 
$8,000  worth  of  sheep  that  had  been 
raised  on  these  weeds,  and  all  it  cost 
was  the  mowing. 

A.  T.  Spencer  of  Grafton  got  a 
130  per  cent  crop  of  lambs  last 
spring  from  300  Merino  ewes  bred 
to  Romney  rams  he  bought  from 
the  New  Zealand  Government  ex- 
hibit at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition show.  He  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  cross,  as  it  gives  a  fine 
quality  long-staple  wool. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, held  recently  at  Davis,  Charles 
A.  Kimball  of  Hanford,  acting  presi- 
dent, was  authorized  to  appoint  <a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  State 
Market  Director  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  a  co-operative  marketing 
association  to  handle  the  wool  crop 
of  the  members. 

A  recent  official  report  on  the  wool 
production  of  Sweden  says  there  are 
300,000  owners  of  1,200,000  sheep, 
and  that  the  average  clip  is  3  kilos 
per  sheep,  making  the  total  produc- 
tion 3,600  metric  tons.  The  owners 
of  the  sheep  are  only  allowed  to  keep 
for    their   own    use    2    kilos  (2.2 


pounds)  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  the  remainder  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  Government. 

Here  is  the  way  Fred  Ellenwood 
of  Red  Bluff  sizes  up  the  sheep  and 
mutton  situation  in  California:  "I 
think  the  mutton  produ-  'ion  for  the 

California 

Hog  Book 

By  W.  S.  Guilford 


Written  by  a  California  Bwine 
breeder  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions. Read  what  one  purchaser  of 
the  book  thinks  of  it: 

"By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  1 
happened  to  see  the  wonderful  "Cal- 
ifornia Hog  Book"  in  one  of  our 
book  stores,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  lost  no  time  in  acquiring  it. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive work  that  I  have  read,  and 
more  so  that  it  treats  on  California 
conditions  only." — Jno.  J.  Toomey, 
San  Francisco. 


Every  farmer  in  the  State  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  his  li- 
brary. The  feeding  tables  contained 
in  it  are  invaluable  at  this  time. 

Large,  well  illustrated,  bound  in 
cloth. 


Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

Publisher, 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


SPELLM I  RE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young*    and   Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164     MONTEUKIXO,  CAL. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNBYKE 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  A  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG  BULLS 

Some  ready  for  service — sired  by  Prince  Alcartra  Eorndyke  and  out  of  dams  with  records 
top  to  30  pounds  in  seven  days  and  over  800  pounds  in  a  year.  We  have  priced  these  ex- 
tremely low  in  order  to  move  them  quickly  and  make  room  for  the  coming:  crop  of  young 
calves.  Order  one  of  them  now  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  larger  records  that  their 
dams  are  sure  to  make  at  next  freshening. 

The  first  daughters  of  Prince  Alcartra  Eorndyke  are  now  finishing  their  yearly  test 
and  will  average  well  over  650  pounds  butter  under  ordinary  herd  conditions  and 
stand  well  up  in  the  list  for  the  Association  prizes. 

BOX  97 
WILLIAMS,  CALIFORNIA 


J.  S.  GIBSON  COMPANY 


Champion  Bam,  F.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININIINCiS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  191S 

Aged  Bam.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Bam  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Bam.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Bams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lot*. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents.  BAN  BAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 
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year  1917  was  perhaps  about  10  per 
cent  less  in  this  State.  The  wool 
production  was  about  normal,  no 
doubt.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
sheep  on  the  farms  have  increased 
at  least  25  per  cent,  but  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  on  the 
ranges,  which  in  point  of  numbers 
would  amount  to  much  more  than 
the  increase  on  the  farms." 

Goat  raising  as  a  great  war-time 
industry  of  California  is  a  probabil- 
ity coincident  with  a  report  on  graz- 
ing facilities  issued  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  at  the  request 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  the 
State.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tion concluded  by  the  foresters,  there 
is  a  small  kingdom  of  500,000  acres 
in  the  Klamath,  Lassen  and  Shasta 
national  forests  suitable  for  grazing 
goats.  This  territory  would  support 
at  least  50,000  of  the  animals,  exclu- 
sive of  vast  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

An  interested  visitor  at  the  Wool 
Growers'  Convention  was  Issa  Tan- 
imura,  D.  C.  L.,  Commissioner  of 
Livestock  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, who  is  here  to  learn  more 
about  sheep  raising  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Tanimura  says  that  the 
Japanese  growers  are  looking  for 
breeding  stock  to  improve  the  wool 
production  of  their  flocks.  He  says 
that  sheep  raising  in  Japan  dates 
back  forty-five  years  and  gives  credit 
for  its  introduction  there  to  J.  P. 
Jones,  whom  he  believes  to  have 
been  a  Californian.  Jones  was  paid 
$250  per  month  by  the  Government 
to  handle  a  flock  of  sheep  and  to 
teach  sheep  husbandry. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  Food  Administration  asks  that 
the  widest  publicity  be  given  the 
new  porkless  Saturday  regulation. 

The  State  Food  Administration 
denies  the  stories  of  the  existence  of 
large  unsalable  herds  of  beef  cat- 
tle in  the  State  resulting  from 
meatless  Tuesdays. 

Stockmen  in  the  foothills  of  Tu- 
lare county  are  hard  hit  by  the 
continued  drought  and  despair  of 
being  able  to  save  the  calves  un- 
less relief  comes  at  once.  Close-fed 
cattle,  however,  are  reported  in  fine 
shape,  but  feed  prices  seriously  re- 
duce profits. 

Four  hundred  thirty-one  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  released  from 
the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  of 
which  about  20,000  acres  are  shown 
by  classification  reports  of  the  for- 
est service  to  have  agricultural 
value.  All  this  area  is  chiefly  util- 
ized for  grazing. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Anita  M. 
Baldwin  of  Pasadena,  head  of  the 
Red  Star  Animal  Relief,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  trained  horse  benefit 
exhibit  being  arranged  to  be  held 
in  Pasadena  in  the  near  future  for 
the  benefit  of  sick  and  wounded 
horses  and  dogs  in  France.  A  num- 
ber of  trained  dogs,  it  is  said,  will 
be  in  the  show. 


LARGEST  DUROC  HOG  SALE. 


In  another  column  we  print  the 
announcement  of  an  extra  large 
number  of  pedigreed  and  grade  Du- 
roc-Jersey  hogs  at  auction,  by  R.  N. 
Miller  of  Brawley,  Cal.  Offering  at 
one  sale  1500  head  will  set  a  pace 
which  so  far  has  been  unequalled 
on  the  Coast.  Robert  Miller  is  com- 
paratively new  in  California,  but  an 
old  hand  in  the  hog  business.  While 
he  has  been  building  up  his  herd 
on  his  ranch  near  Brawley  during 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  also  been 
the  buyer  for  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  and  is  now  shipping  to 
the  markets  from  Imperial  county 
and  Arizona  from  ten  to  fifteen  cars 
weekly.  The  foundation  of  his  herd, 
that  he  will  offer  for  sale,  was  se- 
cured in  the  East,  and  he  is  now 
buying  there  good  individuals  when- 
ever offered.  Such  blood  lines  as 
Orin  Cherry  King  Jr.,  Pathfinder, 
King  of  the  Colonels  and  Iowa  Chief 
command  good  prices  whenever  of- 
fered. This  sale  of  registered  and 
non-registered  stock  will  furnish  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  breeders 
and  farmers  to  supply  themselves 
with  stock  which  should  be  very 
profitable  shortly. 


STARVING  CATTLE  TO  BE  FED. 

Increasing  reports  are  at  hand  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  cattle 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  rain 
and  the  consequent  shortage  of  feed, 
are  starving.  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  has  several  inquiries  on 
hand,  both  within  and  without  the 
State,  from  parties  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  provide  feed  for  more  cat- 
tle. The  association  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  act  as  the  medium  between 
seller  and  buyer  and  earnestly  in- 
vites any  cattlemen  whose  feed  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  cattle  to  com- 
municate with  the  association  through 
its  office,  320  Sharon  building,  San 
Francisco,  giving  numbers  of  head 
and  price  at  which  same  may  be  sold. 
The  association  will  further  welcome 
inquiries  from  cattlemen  having  sur- 
plus feed  who  could  handle  a  number 
of  extra  cattle. 


Milk  prices  rose  2c  a  quart  in  Los 
Angeles,  December  25. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HIGH  DOLLARS  ASSURED  for  the  hog- 
raiser.  The  scarcity  is  bound  to  make  pork 
high  for  years  to  come.  Improve  your  herd 
with  a  good  Poland-China  boar.  20  of  the 
finest  you  ever  saw,  from  six  months  to  18 
months  of  age.  Price  from  $40  to  $100. 
Sows  sell  in  the  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Sale.  February  20th.  Bernstein's 
Ranch.  Hanford,  Cal. 


WILL  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  for  my  fall 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion.  Superba,  out  of  my  best  sows. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young 
boars  ready  for  service.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Prices  attractive  for  quick  sales.  J. 
Ft  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  profit- 
able. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  A  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal. 


POLANDS — Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn,  (Linnview).  Route  A.  Modesto, 
Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State 
$20  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.  

REG.  POLAND  CHINA  BRED  GILTS — Safe 
for  March  farrow.  Big  boned,  easy  feeders. 
Fred  Gatewood.  Route  J.  Fresno.  

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHTNA8 — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal.   • 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gllroy.   


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today — do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills.  California.'  , 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  A  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal.   .  


Berkshire*. 


GRAPE  WILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRKS  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  6  months  to  a  year  old. 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and 
Fashion  Longfellow  27th.  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal.  

CRO LEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED  —  the 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion;  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm. 
Morsran  Kill.  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Fine,  growthy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Loader,  reserve 
Grand  Champion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reason- 
able    Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal 


ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood     Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
'  boars     F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  I  have  one  of  the  beet 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRKS — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar,  ready  for  service.  Kounias  Reg- 
istered  Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  siza 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal. 


FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRE*,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WilliU, 
California. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Price,  $10  to  $25  each. 
They  are  all  In  good  condition.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  W.  C.  Chisholm.  Route  4, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Well  grown:  out  Feb- 
ruary and  March;  pigs  of  either  sex  in  any 
quantity;  we  ship  only  the  tops  and  butcher 
the  culls     F.  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Cal. 

MOST  MONEY  IN  DUROC-JERSEYS — Bred 
sows  and  weanlings,  either  sex,  at  all  time*. 
Delta  Farm  and  Live  Stock  Co..  Colton.  Cal. 


DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.   H  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS. — "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed." — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto,  Cal. 


HEAVY -BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  WEANLINGS  from  cham- 
pion stock:  price  $35.  River  Bend  Farm.  St. 
Helena.  Cal.  

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Young  boar* 
and  gilts.    Hans  Duveneck.  Uklah.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  -  JERSEY  SWINE— 
Both  sexes.  Big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall, 
Hard  wick.  

RANCHOnBUBIO^)UROC9  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres,  Cal. 


RANCHO    DEL    SUR    DUROC-JERSEYS  — 

Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Cal. 


THE  DE  VTLBISS  HERD  of  large  type 
Durocs.    J.  M.  DeVilbiss.  Patterson.  Calif. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  *ale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


Essex. 


LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.  A  few  fine  youngsters  left.  L.  W.  Mill- 
sap.  Yolo,  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRE!*  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


Tamworth*. 


BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTH8  —  Service 
boar*.  Write  for  price*  and  pedigree*.  A.  G. 
Lane.  Amsterdam.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cow*  for  *ale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  year* 
of  constructive  breeding  ha*  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 

Valley.    R.  F.  Guerln.  Visalla.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTETN8 — Out  of  A.  R. 
O.  dams;  grandsons  of  King  Korndyke  Hen- 
gerveld  Ormsby.  who  has  20  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  over  29  pound*.  Kounias 

Registered  Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sire*  in  *err- 
ice.  Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Son*  of  Fln- 
derne  Soldene  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
San  Jose. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holsteln 
bull*  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigree* 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bull* 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pig*.  Whittler  State 
School.  Whittler.  Cal 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
A  Sons.  Corp.,  Importer*  and  Breeder*.  Wood- 
land. Cal 


YOUNG   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  A  Son,  Cor- 
coran. Cal 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridee,  Modesto. 
Calif. 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULLS,   $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal 


GOTSHALL  A  MAGRUDER  —  Breeder*  of 
reeisterrd  Holxteln-Frienian*.    Rlpon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  nOI.STEIN 
Cattle — McAllster  A  Sons.  Chlno.  Cal 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
male*.    Mlllbrae  Dairy.  Mlinyae^Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calve*  from 
A.  R  O.  cow*.    C.  A.  Miller.  Rlpon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  E 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  Unci 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 

tie — Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa,  Cal. 


KL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS.  Alex 

Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  record*  and  our  herd  bull*- 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested;  priced 
right;  horse*.     N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford. 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offer* 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bull* 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Bull*  from 
officially  tested  dams  for  sale.  B.  B.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED^ERSEIMDAT- 

tle — Duroc  Swine.    Young  stock  for  sale.  W. 
Haekett,  Ceres,  Cal. 

JERSEY  BULLS  from^tegister  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calve*.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWSTfor  sale.  6. 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal. 

Guernseys. 


PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bull*. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen.  Loleta,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  record*.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National,  Berkeley. 


Ayrshlres. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHLRES — -Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  price*. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIR  VIE  W~AYRSHntES  AND  DURHAMS— 

Bred  for  quality.    Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 

Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.   

AYRSHTRES — Registered;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  Saa 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horna — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A  Kel- 
logg, Suisun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.  O.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  218 
Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld.  Cal. 


VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords.  Location,  Plumas  county.  Ideal 
for  stamina  and  vigor.  Bulls  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTnORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.    Ormondale  Co.,  Route 

1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  fre*. 
Harrison,  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.    Paicines  Ranch  Co.. 

320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.   


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Price*  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  GaWe, 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Carruthers  Farms.  Mayfleld, 
Cal.   


SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wlllits. 
Cal.   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexe*. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  and  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  *ale.  John  B.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. __  

K  AUTRE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers andjlmporters  of  Hampshire  nheep^ 

BlsnOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  Importer*  Shropshire*.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllet*.  Hanford.  Cal.  

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  —  Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  Reserve  Champion.  P.  P.  I.  B.. 
lfllft.    John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Phrop- 
shlres.  cholera  Immune  Berkshire*  and  Ponies. 
Special  offering  of  sows,  pigs  and  hulls.  Butte 
City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Nine  stwrs.  1  <.'<  yr-ars  old: 
two  3-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  next  month : 
two  2-year-olds  to  freshen  in  spring:  twelvi- 
calves  from  2  to  3  months  old.  M.  A.  Lauff. 
Browns  Valley.  Yuba  Co.,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — the 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Ooley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  enlf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San  Fran- 
cisco 

TWO  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
sixteen  months  old,  $175  each.  Good  enough 
for  you.    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare.  Cal.  

CALLA  OROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
RreeHer*    Importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— *10!  Choie* 
stock.    Arbor  B.irth.  Escalon,  Cal. 
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Raise  Your  Own  Dairy  Feed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


I  couldn't  advise  a  man  to  buy- 
dairy  cows  and  feed  at  this  time  of 
this  year,  thinking  he  would  make 
money  this  winter  on  the  invest- 
ment; but  as  a  permanent  propo- 
sition it  would  pay  to  buy  good 
cows  if  the  ranch  is  suited  to  the 
raising  of  alfalfa  and  of  Indian  corn 
for  silage.  This  is  the  substance  of 
what  W.  J.  Higdon,  one  of  the 
prominent  purebred  dairymen  of 
Tulare  county,  said  last  November. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  now 
is  the  high  cost  of  feed.  Mr.  Hig- 
don aims  to  raise  enough  of  both 
alfalfa  and  silage  for  his  own  stock. 
Cows  milked  twice  per  day  receive 
nothing  else;  those  on  test  get 
grain  or  mill  feed  also. 

With  alfalfa  costing  over  $16  per 
ton,  addition  of  grain  cheapens  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  over  what  it 
costs  if  alfalfa  alone  is  fed.  Silage 
takes  the  place  of  grain  and  bal- 
ances the  ration,  however,  if  fed  in 
proper  proportion,  varying  partly 
the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  silage. 

COBN  FOLLOWS  BAULKY. 

Orange  county  prolific  white  dent 
corn  yielded  18  tons  per  acre  of 
corn  for  silage  last  season  on  ground 


which  had  produced  barley  hay. 
This  was  irrigated  July  5,  and  corn 
planting  with  12  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  was  finished  July  19  after  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  and  rolling  the  ir- 
rigated stubble.  The  corn  was  cul- 
tivated three  or  four  times  and  irri- 
gated the  last  of  September.  It  was 
siloed  in  the  few  days  ending  No- 
vember 23.  Ten  days  earlier  would 
have  escaped  the  frost  which  dried 
up  some  of  the  leaves  during  cut- 
ting. The  land  was  to  be  plowed 
this  winter  and  planted  partly  to 
beets  and  partly  to  barley  for  more 
hay.  Barley  hay  is  as  good  feed  as 
wheat  hay,  thinks  Mr.  Higdon,  if  it 
is  cut  at  the  right  time.  Many  peo- 
ple cut  it  too  green  while  the  beards 
are  more  dangerous.  It  should  be 
cut  when  the  grain  is  in  good  stiff 
dough  and  the  leaves  are  yellow. 

DAISY  MARKETS  IMPROVING. 

Dairy  markets  will  improve  as  the 
relative  food  value  of  milk  becomes 
better  understood.  Mr.  Higdon  points 
out  that  Los  Angeles  is  now  paying 
for  milk  the  equivalent  of  87 VssC  for 
the  butterfat  in  it;  and  since  New 
Year's  San  Francisco  is  paying 
dairymen  nearly  as  much. 


Concrete  Tanks  for  Range  Cattle 


A  big  objection  to  drinking-tanks 
for  cattle  on  the  range  is  that  cat- 
tle get  into  them,  keep  the  water 
foul,  and  sometimes  one  drowns. 
Some  people  try  to  prevent  this  by 
putting  a  fence  inside  the  tank  just 
far  enough  so  the  cattle  can  drink. 
Even  then,  an  animal  is  occasion- 
ally hooked  in  and  is  likely  to  get 
mixed  with  the  fence  until  it  is  in- 
jured or  may  drown.  F.  L.  Maltby 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  has  been 
installing  concrete  tanks  on  various 
ranges  that  surprise  cattle  which 
get  into  them  but  teach  them  "never 
again."  The  tanks  are  circular  and 
not  over  18  feet  in  diameter,  be- 
cause that  shape  and  size  endures 
expansion  and  resists  cracking  bet- 
ter than  other  shapes  and  larger 
sizes.  The  sides  are  reinforced  with 
irons,  but  the  bottoms  are  not.  In- 
stead of  leaving  a  square  corner 
where  the  side  joins  the  bottom,  the 
corner  is  filled  with  cement  whose 
surface  is  smoothly  curved  from  the 
side  a  foot  above  the  bottom  to  the 
bottom  a  foot  from  the  side.  The 
tanks  are  not  so  deep  as  to  drown 
even  a  big  calf;  but  the  animal  that 
gets  in  has  a  merry  time  getting 
out.  On  approaching  the  edge  to 
jump  over,  its  front  feet  slip  on  the 
curve  and  give  its  jaw  a  little  crack 
on  the  side  of  the  tank,  perhaps 
also    bumping    its    knees.  Usually 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


after  about  enough  punishment  of 
this  kind  to  make  it  remember,  a 
lucky  start  from  the  level  part  of 
the  floor  enables  the  animal  to 
get  over. 


DEHORN  LN  COLD  WEATHER. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Dehorning  of  cattle  should  be 
done  at  an  early  age  and  in  cool 
weather,  according  to  a  cattleman 
of  Imperial  county,  who  set  back  a 
big  bunch  of  short  yearlings  by 
clipping  off  their  horns  in  October, 
while  it  was  yet  warm.  Screw  worms 
got  into  a  good  many  of  them.  The 
older  a  steer  is,  the  more  it  is  set 
back  by  dehorning.  Pine  tar  should 
be  applied,  as  it  is  antiseptic,  heal- 
ing, and  its  odor  tends  to  keep  flies 
away. 


SHEEP  ON  GROWING  GRAIN. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Sheep  to  pasture  growing  grain  on 
frosty  days  make  the  grain  plants 
stool  better,  according  to  A.  Ras- 
mussen  of  Placer  county,  who  keeps 
100  purebred  unregistered  Shrop- 
shires.  But  they  do  more  damage 
than  good  when  the  ground  is 
muddy.  They  clean  up  stubble  in 
the  fall  more  economically  than  any 
other  wayr 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHLRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 
Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  line* 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 
Prices  Reasonable — On  Application. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -        226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDQ. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 


EVERV     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
WnetHer  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road.  Ws 

welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE        nriMAMnil  C    r^f\  R.  D.  No.  1 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL, 


DUROC-JERSEY  BWINB    ORMONDALE  CO. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered 
and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:  TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:  HOLLISTER,  CAL. 


DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "WOTsffi.'ST 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  a  LI  DE,  Prop.     DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshire*  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearling  and  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls, 
first  Prize  Breeders  Young  Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento 


HOME  OF  THE 
GRAND  CHAMPIONS 

MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOQS 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 
AND  B  E  R  K  S  MIRES 

:  BOTH   SEXES  - 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


PERKINS, 
CALIFORNIA 


SH O RTHO RNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  stron 
and  Great 

THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314 'So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Jack  London  Ranch 

Registered  Beef 

Shorthorns 


and 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Manager 

Qlen  Ellen,  California 


14  HEAD  PUREBRED 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

from  6  to  8  months  old 

FOR  SALE 

For  further  information  address 

F.  M.  Meacham  Est. 

PET  ALL  MA,  CAL. 


Dealers 

In 
PAPEB 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4S  Flrat  St.,  Baa  FranrUro 
Blake,  MofHtt  &  Towne,    Lo«  Anielei 
Blake,  McFaU  Co.,         Portland,  Or*. 
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Ten  Acres  of  Corn  and  Hogs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


On  the  delta  land  adjacent  to  Vi- 
salia,  where  the  water  tahle  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  is  about 
four  feet  from  the  surface,  Indian 
corn  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  that  can  be  grown  for  hog 
feed,  in  the  estimation  of  J.  P.  Wal- 
ker, who  has  been  planting  a  ten- 
acre  field  each  year  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Early  spring  irrigation  is  the 
practice  on  the"  land  that  Mr.  Wal- 
ker plants  to  corn,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  soil  needs  the  water  as  on 
account  of  the  gophers  that  are 
drowned  out. 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  in  condi- 
tion, it  is  plowed  good  and  deep, 
disced  once,  harrowed  and  rolled 
and  planted  with  a  common  corn 
planter  between  April  1  and  May  1. 

After  planting,  it  is' kept  well 
cultivated  so  long  as  the  cultivator 


can.  be  driven  through  the  field, 
generally  three  times.  Just  as  it 
starts  to  go  into  the  tassel,  the  field 
is  irrigated  and  then  allowed  to  go 
without  care  till  ripe. 

As  the  corn  is  shucked,  the  seed 
for  the  following  year  is  selected, 
deep-grained  ears  with  small  cob 
from  the  best  stalks  being  selected. 

The  first  year  that  he  grew  corn, 
Mr.  Walker  harvested  900  bushels 
from  the  ten  acres.  The  second 
year  the  field  produced  760  bushels 
and  the  next  year  it  was  expected 
to  yield  close  to  100  bushels  per 
acre. 

By  pen  -  feeding  his  hogs  when 
about  four  months  old  and  growing 
pie  melons  and  pumpkins  among  the 
corn,  Mr.  Walker  believes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  turn  off  100  head  of  hogs 
from  weaning  time  to  market  size 
from  his  ten-acre  corn  field. 


Some  Pig  Story! 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


"Pigs  is  the  money  makers,"  ex- 
claimed J.  A.  Waren  of  Campo  Val- 
ley, San  Diego  county,  last  winter; 
and  he  followed  with  a  story  hard 
to  believe  but  entirely  possible.  He 
started  with  a  bred  sow  in  1912  and 
bought  none  additional  except  a  boar. 
The  first  litter  included  five  sow  pigs 
and  a  boar.  Since  then  he  had 
butchered  100  head  for  ranch  use, 
sold  about  $1000  worth,  and  had 
sixty-five  head  left.    They  had  free 


run  of  eighty  acres  of  farm  land 
part  of  the  year  and  400  acres  of 
hill  land  all  the  time.  They  stayed 
in  good  condition  on  grass,  clover, 
and  such  forage  as  they  could  find 
with  no  other  feed,  except  barley  or 
corn  for  fattening.  One  March,  fifty- 
two  shoats  and  a  dozen  calves  were 
turned  onto  a  five-acre  patch  of  bar- 
ley, and  when  they  were  taken  off 
in  July  some  of  the  grain  had 
ripened. 


Growth  of  Cow-Testing  Associations 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Co-operative  cow-testing  associa- 
tions are  successful  in  this  country. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since 
1906,  when  the  first  association  was 
organized,  in  Michigan,  the  number 
has  increased  steadily  to  459  asso- 
ciations, in  forty  States.  On  July  1, 
1917,  there  were  11,720  herds,  with 
a  total  of  211,966  cows  being  tested 
regularly  in  these  associations.  The 
total  number  of  milch  cows  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  was  23,- 
372,200,  of  which  91  per  cent  were 
numbered  in  these  organizations. 
The  first  cow-testing  association  was 
organized  in  Newayge  county,  Mich- 
igan, January,  1906;  is  still  in  ex- 
istence and  now  has  thirty  herds 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling-*  of  both  sexes. 
Sura  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat 


with  a  total  of  304  cows.  The  fol- 
lowing year  three  new  associations 
were  organized  in  that  State.  In 
1908  three  were  organized  in  Maine 
and  one  in  New  York.  The  next 
year  five  other  States  entered  the 
list. 


WHO  HAS  A  SALTPETER  PUMP? 


To  the  Editor:  In  one  of  your 
recent  issues  you  had  an  article  on 
putting  up  pork  at  home  and  you 
mentioned  a  party  who  used  a  pump 
to  get  the  saltpeter  next  to  the  bone 
of  the  hams  and  shoulders. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  get  one 
of  these  pumps  and  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  would  let  me 
know  where  to  get  it.  I  have  been 
trying  for  nearly  a  month  to  get 
one,  but  cannot  find  any  dealer  who 
carries  them. — Subscriber,  Manteca. 

[We  cannot  remember  such  an 
item  nor  can  we  find  it  by  diligent 
looking  backward.  If  any  reader 
can  do  better,  we  shall  be  thankful. 
— Editor.] 


Bassctt's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  anew 
ring's,  under  maay  dif- 
ferent Judgres  of  varying 
type  Ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistemt  prize-winners.  My 
herd  Is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  largo 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Polama-Chiaa  la 
a  profitable  fanner's  hoc, 
for  I  aead  carloads  of 
then  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured  and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  CP' 

FA  IB   DEALING,   UNIFORM   EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

1V\.  BA8SETT 


Hanford,  Cnl. 


MAMMOTH  SALE  OF 

Duroc= Jersey  Swine 


500  head  of 
registered  and 
thoroughbred  £ 

Dnroc  Sows  C, 
(Bred) 


1000  head 
of 

Duroc  Gilts 
and 

Feeders 


at  MILLER'S  RANCH 


33^  miles  north  of 

Brawley,  ffi  California 

FEBRUARY  5,  1918 

In  this  offering  are  descendants  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  boars  in  the 
country,  including  Orin  Cherry  King  Jr.,  Sweepstake  Champion  at  Omaha, 
1916.  Gilts  and  sows  by  Pathfinder,  King  of  the  Colonels  and  Iowa  Chiefs, 
Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Get  in  line  with  the  Hoover  idea  of  larger  meat  production.  Here  is  offered 
as  fine  a  lot  of  breeding  stock  as  there  is  in  the  United  States — at  your  price. 
Watch  next  week's  issue  for  further  particulars. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SALE  ADDRESS 

R.  N.  MILLER  BRAWLEY,  CAL. 


MONTELENA  HERD  ef 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions. 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION  HAMPSHIRES 


Pure-Bred  Hogs  give  more 
weight  for  less  money  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Sows,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  and 
open,  from  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Stock.  All  ages 
for  sale. 


Write  to 

F.  v.  Gordon  or  F.  A.  Lamrdon  W  ^nis,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 
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Duck  Raising  Profitable,  But  Hard  Work 


[Written   for   Pacific   Rural  Press 

Ducks  ought  to  be  giving  a  good 
account  of  themselves  now,  and  lay- 
ing heavily.  The  best  ducks  both 
for  laying  and  hatching  purposes  are 
those  that  were  hatched  in  April  of 
the  previous  year.  That  is  one  point 
where  ducks  differ  from  chickens. 
Old  ducks,  of  course,  are  all  right, 
but  young  ones  are  better — they  lay 
more  eggs  and  they  lay  them  at  a 
lime  when  you  need  them,  and  they 
score  one  more  point — they  are  more 
active.  Unless  watched  carefully,  old 
ducks  are  liable  to  get  too  fat,  so 
the  feeder  should  test  them  once  in 
a  while  to  know  how  they  are  for 
flesh. 

FEEDING  DUCKS  FOR  EGGS. 

But  if  they  have  old  breeders  and 
let  them  on  range,  you  may  feel 
pretty  sure  they  will  be  all  right, 
because  they  won't  begin  to  lay  un- 
til February  any  way,  and  so  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month  you 
should  begin  to  feed  for  eggs.  Give 
them  a  mash,  morning  and  night,  of 
the  following:  One  part  bran,  one 
part  middlings,  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  alfalfa  meal,  five  per  cent 
beef  scraps  and  two  per  cent  fine 
ground  oyster  shell  and  fine  grit. 
Shut  them  in  nights,  and  give  them 
a  butter  tub,  sawed  down  to  hold 
"water  for  them,  nights.  Give  them 
their  breakfast  in  the  building  and 
make  a  nest  of  straw;  then,  although 
it  is  ten  to  one  they  wont  lay  in  any 
nest,  they  will  become  accustomed 
to  dropping  their  eggs  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  that  you  can  let 
them  out.  A  great  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  ducks  are  destructive, 
but  you  can  turn  them  into  your 
garden  and  they  will  hunt  around 
for  any  insects  or  bugs  most  indus- 
triously, and  never  harm  your  vege- 
tables. Ducks  are  the  farmer's 
friend,  but  for  some  reason  he  dis- 
trusts them,  as  he  does  many  In- 
sect-eating birds,  and  without  cause. 

GROW  FAST  INTO  MONET. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  domestic  poultry,  if  we  ex- 
cept geese,  that  grow  so  fast  into 
money  from  the  shell  as  ducks. 
Ducks  eat  a  lot  of  food,  true,  but 
they  eat  coarse  feed,  and  if  you 
cook  for  them,  the  mash  may  be 
made  chiefly  of  boiled  vegetables,  not 
forgetting  the  meat.  Some  form  of 
animal  food  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  ducks.  If  they  don't  get  it  they 
look  scrawny,  fail  to  feather  out, 
and  one  by  one  drop  off  by  the  way- 
side. And  the  one  point  to  remem- 
ber in  feeding  young  ducks  for 
quick  growth  is  that  the  more  meat 
or  fish  scraps  you  feed  the  faster 
the  ducks  will  grow  and  the  quicker 
will  they  turn  into  money  and  make 
room  for  the  next  batch. 

Like  chickens,  the  young  ducks 
are  very  timid  and  should  not  be 
startled  by  loud  noises  or  dogs,  or, 
In  fact,  anything  that  would  frighten 
them.  They  need  warmth,  just  as 
chicks  do,  to  insure  quick  growth. 
For  the  first  ten  days  they  should 
be  given  warm  water  with  their 
feed,  as  cold  water  is  liable  to  cause 
cramps.  You  may  give  cold  water 
with  impunity,  then  again  cold  wa- 
ter may  cause  the  loss  of  several  lit- 
tle ducklings.  It  is  much  better 
to  be  safe  than  sorry,  and  it's  not 
such  a  big  job  to  carry  out  a  little 
warm  water  at  feeding  time  for  the 
ducklings. 


by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 
BATCHING. 

I  have  always  had  the  best  results 
in  hatching  duck  eggs  at  102%,  and 
after  the  eggs  have  been  set  a  week, 
air  them  twice  a  day,  especially  in 
summer  time.  By  running  the  ma- 
chine higher  the  eggs  get  heated 
above  natural  heat  inside,  and  in 
cooling  and  airing,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  reach  that  part  without  cool- 
ing the  exterior  portion  of  the  egg 
too  much.  When  your  ducklings 
hatch  ahead  of  time,  you  may  know 
that  the  heat  has  been  too  high, 
and  unless  the  ducklings  are  brooded 
at  a  high  temperature  and  carefully 
watched,  they  will  all  die.  The  na- 
ture of  ducks  is  cold;  all  water  fowl 
are  more  cold-blooded  than  land 
fowl;  and  if  we  are  to  gel;  best  re- 
sults it  is  necessary  to  take  these 
things  into  consideration. 

FEEDING  DUCKLINGS. 

The  first  few  days  ducklings  are 
like  chicks.  Warmth  is  more  to 
them  than  feed,  so  that  what  feed 
ia  given  should  be  good.  Rolled  oats, 
bread  crumbs  and  wheat  bran  make 
good  feed  for  the  first  few  days,  ad- 
ding a  little  fine  ground  oyster  shell 
or  coarse  sand,  and  always  serving  a 
dish  of  water  with  the  chill  taken 
off  with  the  feed.  Notice  how  the 
little  duckljng  acts;  it  takes  a  little 
feed  in  its  bill,  then  dips  its  bill 
into  the  water.  The  water  is  needed 
to  carry  the  feed  down  the  gullet. 
Watch  them  until  you  know  the 
ducklings  know  where  to  find  the 
warm  brooder;  they  don't  learn  so 
quickly  as  chicks  do,  but  once  they 
learn'  they  can  be  trusted. 

After  the  first  few  days  the  feed 
can  be  changed  and  more  of  it 
served  at  each  meal,  for  the  appe- 
tite increases  fast.  Make  the  mash 
now  of  one  part  wheat  bran,  one 
part  middlings,  two  parts  cornmeal, 
a  little  grit  or  oyster  shell  and  ten 
per  cent  of  beef  scraps,  twenty  per 
cent  of  any  kind  of  green  feed  that 
can  be  chopped  fine  and  mixed  in  or 
it  may  be  alfalfa  meal.  They  will  grow 
good  on  this,  but  as  they  increase 
in  size  at,  say,  the  seventh  week,  in- 
crease the  cornmeal  and  the  beef 
scrap,  give  double  the  cornmeal  and 
fifteen  per  cent  beef  scrap.  This 
will  put  them  right  through,  and  at 
nine  weeks  old  your  ducklings  should 
average  five  pounds  each.  I  don't 
know  anything  else  that  will  make 
five  pounds  of  delicious  meat  in  nine 
weeks,  but  don't  forget  that  it  means 
work.  If  you  start  in  to  raise  ducks 
do  like  the  average  woman  is  doing, 
"Stick  to  your  knitting." 


plans  were  made  for  a  series  of  talks 
to  be  delivered  by  our  foremost 
poultry  experts.  The  move  is  a  good 
one,  as  at  this  time  of  all  times  as- 
sistance will  be  appreciated.  The 
prevailing  conditions  are  serious,  as 
the  number  who  have  disposed  of 
their  flocks  will  show,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
beneficial. 


Give  the  molting  hen  a  little  green 
cut  bone  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
watch  the  new  feathers  spring  out 
like  magic.  Green  cut  bone  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  nature  that  you 
can  find  for  hens. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  15  cents  until  March  16th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  91.00  per  15,  92.00  per  30.  96.00 
per  100.  Big-  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  __ 

The  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
— The  big  hatchery  of  the  valley.  For  baby 
chicks,  white  and  brown  leghorns,  barred  and 
white  rocks;  Anconas:  black  minorcas:  Rhode 
Island  reds.  Can  book  orders  for  January 
delivery.  Place  orders  early.  We  want  to 
give  them  the  best  attention.  Lincoln  Ave., 
San  Jose.  Cal.   

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks. — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds. — settings,  100's.  1000's. — hatched  right 
in  our  960,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock. — Eggs.  Pebbleslde  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  912.50  per  100.  9110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A,  Exeter. 
Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.  

CUM — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns,  Minorcas.  Anconas.  Orping- 
tons. Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Camplnes,  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews.  Sea- 
bright.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS— We  are  booking  orders 
now;  we  start  our  run  in  January;  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Remember,  or- 
der early.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B,"  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock: 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  36 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class  East- 
ern breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alhambra  Val- 
ley, Martinez.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  BABY~CHIX^-My 
specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
C a mpbell.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS — Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chlx. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro,  Cal.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best.  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma. 
Cal.  

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  heavy  egg  type: 
Buttercups,  fall  and  winter  layers:  eggs, 
chicks:  Hoganized  stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 
M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  P.  1.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


POULTRY  EXPERTS  TO  TALK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stan- 
islaus  County   Poultry  Association, 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock:  place  orders  early: 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  

MAMMOTH  B BONZE  TURKEYS  FOB  SALE 
— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith  A 
Son,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


Why  Farmers  Should  Raise  More  Poultry 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Geo.  H.  Croley.] 

Owing  to  the  Government  control  of  the  railways  it  is  expected  that 
shipments  of  poultry  from  the  Middle  Western  States  to  California 
will  be  stopped.  In  this  event  we  must  produce  enough  poultry  to 
supply  our  wants  or  go  without.  The  condition  of  the  local  poultry 
market  indicates  that  California  poultry  raisers  have  sold  nearly  all 
the  market  stock  they  intend  to  sell.  After  several  months  of  abun- 
dant local  and  Eastern  supply,  the  wholesale  handlers  of  poultry  have 
been  shocked,  during  the  past  week,  by  an  almost  complete  stoppage 
of  shipments  from  all  quarters.  These  wholesale  dealers  agree  that 
the  present  conditions  will  continue  for  a  long  time  and  that  prices 
next  fall  will  be  very  high.  As  a  means  of  gauging  the  future  for  the 
farmer  who  may  be  distant  from  markets  and  inexperienced  in  sell- 
ing poultry,  it  seems  safe  to  promise  that  ordinary  fowls,  which  are 
produced  from  early  hatched  chicks,  will  be  worth  in  the  fall  at  least 
one  dollar  each,  while  choice  uniform  stock  will  bring  much  better 
returns. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rock.  R.  L  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks 
Spring  delivery.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chicks  Eggs.  Fail-mead  Poultry  farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Cal. 


WHJ>  SELL  60  of  my  very  choice  R  I 
Red  pullets,  a  few  cockerels,  one  dozen  hens 
and  rooster,  breeding  stock.  R.  Daniels,  Wal- 
nut Creek. 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery.  Schellville. 

«.S"nN?K r,TUBKEY8— Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
entS;  Cal.;  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds 
or  both  sexes:  egg  orders  now  being  booked 
CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps. 

.,tlI^TY  R-  "ED  PULLETS— Ready  to  lay: 
51.50  each.     Ten  Bronze  gobblers,  98  each 

Wm.  A.  French.  Stockton.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8— A   choice  lot  of 

breeding   males,    pullets    and   hens.     B.  W 

Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH     BBONZE     TURKEYS  from 

Z,-^  l>rize-winning  stock.     Eggs  in  season. 

N^E.  Mulick.  Willows.  Cal. 

BUFF  OBFINOTO^srBufFLerb.orna.  Botu> 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Breeding  stock.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  Route  2.  144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 

GIANT  BBONZE  TURKEYS  and  errs! 
choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 
ada.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  em 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  5 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Three  marked 
tome.  Cole  Ranch.  Route  2.  Box  49,  El 
Centro.  Cal. 


IOANA  HATCHERY.  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.    Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCEBIES  WHOLESALE — Our  price*  arc 

the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  St  Com- 
pany. Mail  Order  Grocers,  1264  Devisadero  St, 
San  Francisco. 

_ FOB  SAXB— My~  "new  ~ 20-40  C.  L.  Beat 
Tracklayer.  No.  464D.  built  December.  1917. 
For  particulars  address  H.  P.  Mohr,  Amador 
Valley,  Alameda  county,  California,  Pleasan- 

ton  P.  Q.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX-^In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1. 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Catalog. 
Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


PATENTS   THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 

through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton.  California. 

Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — 40  H.  P.  double  cylinder  ap- 
posed engine  for  pumping  plant:  gasoline 
power:  located  at  Modesto.  Apply  E.  J. 
Nye.  Modesto,  Cal.  


WANTED. 


WANTED — Young  men  and  women  to  at- 
tend the  Western  Normal  Courses— Normal 
and  Academic.  The  Normal  course  gives  an 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching,  at  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  money.  Academic  course 
gives  practical  finish  to  education.  Write  for 
Bulletin  "A."  Western  Normal,  624  E.  Market 
St..  Stockton.  Cal.  

EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  horses  and  tools 
to  take  contract  to  cultivate  and  irrigate  flg 
orchards  near  Fresno.  Fifty  to  four  hundred 
acres.  One,  two  and  three-year  contracts. 
Write,  J.  C.  Forkner,  312  Cory  Bldg.,  Fresno. 
Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


SEEDS.  PI  A  NTS  AND  TREES. 


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED  of  known 
purity  and  vitality.  Grown  under  various  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  Write  us  of  your 
conditions  and  let  us  help  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  kind  of  seed  to  plant  for  largest  crops. 
Order  direct  and  save  middlemen's  profit. 
Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia.  

WALNUT  AND  ALMOND  TREES — Mayette. 
Franquette.  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder  on 
Northern  California  Black  root.  Texas  Pro- 
lific and  Drake  Seedling  almond  on  almond 
root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be  better. 
Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries.'  Modesto, 
Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  Ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinettl.  Yuma.  Ariz.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  thousand  pounds  of 
good  reeleaned  Sudan  grass  seed,  grown  on 
upland  without  Irrigation;  free  from  any 
weed  seed;  strictly  pure;  write  for  quantity 
and  price.    J.  K.  Scheck.  Proberta.  Cal.  

IF  YOU  ARB  IN  THE  MARKET  for  se- 
lected Oregon  Seed  potatoes — Burbanks.  Ameri- 
can Wonder.  British  Queen  and  other  varieties, 
write  H.  A.  Hyde.  Watsonville.  California. 
Ask  for  descriptive  book.   

OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanlllo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
hearing  qualities  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
enfer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES— PI  scentia  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
«>l!ent  stock.  Wm.  Pollard,  South  Pasadena. 
Cal.   


QUALITY  TREES — Seed  Potatoes. 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
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Which  is  the  Best  Farmer's  Hen? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  a  preceding  issue  we  published 
the  views  of.  a  number  of  our  read- 
ers that  were  given  in  response  to 
the  question, "Should  farmers  raise 
more  poultry?"  Believing  that  un- 
der the  present  conditions  farmers 
should  raise  much  more  poultry,  we 
present  hereunder  the  estimation  of 
a  number  of  successful  poultry  keep- 
ers as  to  "which  is  the  best  farm- 
er's hen."  The  wide  difference  in 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  re- 
sponded indicates  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  "the  breed 
you  like  best  will  pay  you  the  most 
profit." 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Gillett,  Oakdale:  Has 
30  to  40  Leghorns,  laying  all  through 
molting.  Finds  they  lay  better  than 
Reds.  Keeps  a  few  Rocks  and  Or- 
pingtons because  they  supply  so 
much  nicer  meat  for  table  use. 

Wm.  Kruse,  Oakdale:  White  Leg- 
horns are  best  here. 
Used  to  raise  Brown 
Leghorns,  but  they 
don't  stand  the  heat 
so  well. 

L.  C.  Glover,  Tulare: 
Used  to  keep  White 
Leghorns  and  made 
them  pay  in  a  flock 
of  600  to  700.  But 
now  raises  Barred 
Rocks  and  some  heavy 
black  fowls.  These  are 
best  for  the  farm 
because  they  furnish 
meat  for  the  table 
and  lay  almost  as  many  eggs. 

Elbert  George,  president  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association: 
Has  raised  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  Anconas,  of  which 
the  present  flock  is  a  mixture.  Has 
ordered  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
for  next  year. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Clover,  Tulare:  Has 
kept  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  three 
years  and  would  not  change.  Is  try- 
ing to  work  up  to  600  to  700;  has 
350  or  400  layers  now.  Lay  fine  all 
year  except  a  short  lull  for  molting. 
Gets  more  eggs  than  the  neighbors, 
especially  those  with  White  Leg- 
horns. One  neighbor  with  three 
times  as  many  White  Leghorns,  early 

in  December,  gets  fewer  eggs. 


I.  N.  Foss,  manager  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association:  Be- 
lieves in  Rhode  Island  Reds.  They 
bring  top  price  for  meat  and  are 
especially  good  winter  layers.  There 
are  more  mature  Leghorns  in  this 
district  than  all  others  together,  but 
the  great  majority  of  chicks  ordered 
last  year  and  this  were  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Rocks  and  Reds  bring  top 
prices  for  table  fowls  on  account  of 
their  plump,  well  covered  carcasses 
and  yellow  skins.  Reds  are  pre- 
ferred because  they  mature  a  month 
earlier  than  Rocks. 

N.  M.  Lester,  Gridley:  Has  about 
200  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  consid- 
ers them  the  best  farmer's  hens, 
though  Leghorns  might  outlay  them 
in  a  year.  Is  getting  more  eggs 
now,  in  December,  than  neighbors 
with  same  number  of  hens  of  other 
breeds.  The  farmer  should  have 
poultry  that  is  good 
to  eat;  it  saves  meat 
bills.  Has  sold  only 
$35  worth  of  young 
roosters,  but  has  eaten 
a  lot.  Everyone  to 
whom  eggs  were  sold 
last  year  for  hatching 
repeated  their  orders 
this  year.  The  pul- 
lets hatched  from  those 
eggs  are  laying  fine. 

W.  E.  Bridegroom, 
Turlock:  For  farm- 
ers, no  hen  will  make 
as  much  profit  as  a 
White  or  Brown  Leghorn,  but 
where  the  raising  of  hens  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  haphazard  way  Rocks 
or  White  Wyandottes  are  the  best 
layers  and  good  for  the  table  if 
raised  right.  Whites  seem  to  do 
better  than  colored  breeds  in  this 
country,  probably  because  white  does 
not  draw  heat.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
cannot  compare  on  the  table  market 
with  Rocks.  They  are  too  bony  for 
market  when  young,  and  while  an 
old  Red  hen  is  as  good  as  any  if 
fat,  the  pinkish  color  of  her  breast 
is  against  her  appearance.  The  White 
or  Barred  Rock  dresses  fine,  has  yel- 
low color,  especially  on  breast  and 
hips,  White  Wyandottes  also  have 
yellow  breasts. 


Impacted  Crop 


[Written  for  Pac 

This  trouble  is  generally  caused 
by  wrong  feeding,  or  by  bird  being 
hungry  and.  picking  up  substances 
that  cannot  pass  through  the  pas- 
sage. Dry  grain  and  lack  of  water 
will  do  it;  in  fact,  there  are  so 
many  causes  for  impacted  crop  that 
the  wonder  is  that  there  are  so  few 
cases  of  real  death  or  even  long  suf- 
fering. Sometimes  a  good  dose  of 
olive  or  castor  oil  and  a  very  gentle 
manipulation  will  start  the  food 
passing  along  the  right  channel,  but 
if  that  fails  and  the  food  is  too  dry 
to  work  out  by  the  mouth,  pour 
warm  water  and  olive  oil  down  the 
throat,  and  work  a  little  while,  then 
let  the  bird  rest,  but  in  case  of  nails 
or  other  hard  things  the  crop  should 
be  emptied  without  waste  of  time 
and  energy  of  the  bird  by  making 
an  incision  and  taking  out  the  con- 
tents. Cut  about  one  inch  high  up, 
that  is,  near  the  throat,  of  the  skin, 
then  through  the  crop  work  the  con- 
tents out  with  your  finger,  being 
careful    not    to    make    the  opening 
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any  larger;  wash  the  crop  out  with 
warm  water  and  baking  soda  or  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  five  drops 
to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  sew 
up  with  a  fine  needle  and  a  bit  of 
sewing  silk.  Keep  the  bird  quiet  for 
a  few  days  and  feed  nothing  but 
little  milk  and  bread,  not  much 
bread,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the 
bird  will  be  all  right. 

Abnormal  appetites  of  birds  often 
lead  them  to  eat  dangerous  things, 
such  as  feathers,  paper,  cloth,  dry 
leves,  nails,  buttons,  etc.  The  best 
and  safest  cure  for  this  form  of  ap- 
petite is  a  grass  run  or  a  good  onion 
patch.  Onions  are  a  real  cure  for 
depraved  appetite. 

GREEN  STUFF  FOR  SMALL  LOT. 


mustard  seed  mixed  in.  The  barley 
will  grow  the  fastest,  but  the  mus- 
tard will  be  taking  root  and  give 
feed  after  the  barley  is  eaten  off. 


GOBBLER  FOR  BREEDING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  two- 
year-old  turkey  hens  and  recently 
have  bought  a  gobbler  for  mating 
purposes  that  weighs  30  pounds.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  you  think  he 
is  too  heavy? — S.  L.  B.,  Merced. 

Two-year-old  turkey  hens  may 
safely  be  mated  to  a  30-pound  gob- 
bler, or  even  heavier,  if  the  hens 
are  fair  size. 


THE  MILK  RATION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  fifty  hens. 
They  have  sound  grains,  egg  foods, 
shell,  grit,  charcoal,  and  have  free 
range;  also  I  give  them  about  two 
gallons  of  clabber  or  buttermilk  per 
day.  All  the  hens  seem  in  perfect 
health,  except  that  the  bowels  are 
loose  and  some  pass  a  whitish,  wa- 
tery discharge.  Do  you  think  the 
milk  could  cause  this?  Are  two 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  too  much 
for  fifty  hens?  Should  milk  be 
given  when  very  sour? — Mrs.  S.  M., 
El  Cajon. 

No;  two  gallons  of  milk  is  not 
any  too  much  if  the  hens  drink  it, 
but  they  should  be  given  the  pref- 
erence of  drinking  water  if  they 
want  it.  Naturally,  if  very  sour 
the  milk  will  loosen  the  bowels  a 
little,  but  it  will  not  hurt  them  at 
all.  If  they  should  get  too  loose  in 
bowels,  put  the  milk  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  clabber  for  a  few 
days.  Your  hens  are  fortunate. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  feed  all  the  milk 
they  will  consume. 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  ^1  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
<!w  ^ M  Fuu  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
§^S«wCHICKENS  FROM 


MaieThislfotir 


^pOULTRY  and  egrers  are  going:  to  be 
A  the  biff  money-makers  this  year. 
Hoover  is  beseeching:  iittle  and  big: 
poultry  raisers  to  double— triple— quad- 
ruple their  products.  We  should  raise 
twice  as  much  poultry  and  esrgs  as  we 
did  last  year.  And  prices  will  remain 
high— and  go  higher.  The  demand  will  take  care 
of  that.  Why,  New  York  City  alone  consumed 
annually  One-Half  Billion  More  Egga  than  the 
greatest  egg-producing  state  in  America^ 
yielded  last  year!  Get  wise.  Get 
hatches  started  quick!  Plan  for 
bigger  hatches  or  better  chicks. 
Get  a  hatch-increasing  wonder — a 

1918  X-Ray  Incubator 

Combines  20  Exclusive 
X-Ray  Features.  Com- 
I  pletely  hatches  on  only 
one  filling  oil  during 
entire  hatch.  Duplex 
Central  Heating  Plant 
—directly  underneath, 
gives  natural,  moist 
mother  hen  heat.X-Ray 
Automatic  Trip  regu- 
lates flame— no  chilled 
eggs  —  no  overheated 
sides. Read  allaboutit9 
20  remarkable  hatch- 
increasing,  labor,  time 
and  money-saving  fea- 
tures— and  remember, 
it  is  shipped  prepaid. 

Address  BAKER-HART 
POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.21A  ,  Beaverlon.  Ore. 

i\ort  I,  western  Di«tribut..r» 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co* 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Express  Prepaid  to  | 

Practically  all 
Points.  Write  tor " 
1918  BOOK  FREE. 


California 

Poultry  Practice 

A   Practical   Treatise   on  Poultry 
Raising  in  California 


fcSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of  Utility  Poultry. 


160  pages  of  text,  besides  many  full-page 
Illustrations.    Cloth  bound. 


Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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GREAT 
WESTERN 
HILLS 

US  ANGELES 


Besgrade 
Milk  Mash 


No  other  product  for  properly  growing  baby 
chicks  has  attracted  more  attention  than  Bes- 
grade Milk  Mash. 

In  every  locality  you  will  find  poultrymen  who 
are  using  this  valuable  feed,  and  the  results  they 
are  getting  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Future  success  is  too  important  for  you  to  take 
chances  with  improper  feeding.  Be  safe  and  do 
it  the  "Besgrade"  way  and  "watch  'em  grow." 

GREAT  WESTERN  MILLS 

9TH  AND  ALAMEDA  STS.,  LOS  ANGELES 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  would  be  good  to  plant  in 
a  chicken  yard,  50  by  50  feet,  for 
green  stuff.  Have  not  enough  water 
for  clover,  and  they  tell  me  it  does 
not  grow  here.  We  have  gravelly 
soil. — T.  S.  B.,  Napa. 

Plant  barley  with  one-third  giant 


POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASS'N. 

Main  2935;  A2070 
-\IM  KTKIAI.  STRKKT. 
LOS  AN«EM5S. 
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Mr*.  $}e$t'a  letter. 


BARGAIN  SEASON  STILL  ON. 

My  Dear  Friends:  With  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  wearing  apparel 
and  the  prospect  of  its  being  still 
higher  another  season,  it  would  seem 
wise  on  the  part  of  all  housekeepers 
and  mothers  to  see  that  the  family 
needs  are  supplied  now,  while  the 
sales  are  in  progress.  Garments  are 
not  as  cheap  as  they  have  been  in 
some  sales,  but  there  are  substantial 
reductions,  and  as  a  rule  the  styles 
are  conservative  and  the  colors  sub- 
dued, so  that  there  is  more  reason 
to  think  that  they  will  stay  in  style 
and  one  will  not  grow  so  tired  of 
wearing  them. 

BLUE  SERGE  FOrULAR. 

Blue  serge  dresses  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular  garment  of  the  season 
and  most  of  them  are  cut  on  long, 
straight  lines  with  button  trimmings 
or  in  the  handsomer  models,  with 
broad  braid  applied  in  panels  or  sou- 
tache braid  worked  out  in  handsome 
designs.  All  of  them  have  long, 
close-fitting  sleeves,  and  most  of 
them  have  white  satin  collars  and 
cuffs.  For  dressy  wear,  the  satin 
dress  is  good  and  new  this  season, 
but  the  Georgette  crepe  still  seems 
to  hold  first  place.  It  is  not  always 
the  only  material  used,  but  it  is 
combined  with  silk  or  satin  and  even 
with  heavy  serge. 

HATS  SMALLER. 

All  the  winter  hats  are  very  much 
reduced,  and  if  one  has  hat  needs 
now  is  the  time  to  supply  them. 
Hats  that  sold  for  $10  and  $12  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season  may  be 
purchased  now  for  less  than  $5,  and 
soft  velours  in  broken  lots  may  be 
picked  up  for  a  song.  Satin  hats  in 
attractive  shapes  are  shown  in  the 
exclusive  shops  for  early  spring  wear. 
The  styles  are  very  new  and  are 
mostly  in  small  shapes.  In  many 
of  them  the  brims  are  irregular, 
longer  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  short  In 
the  back.  Some  of  the  dark  blue 
models  are  faced  with  a  pale  pink 
satin,  which  gives  a  pretty  glow  to 
the  face.  The  crowns  are  rather 
high  and  plain  and  the  trimming 
small  flowers  in  pastel  colorings. 
The  colors  are  blue,  black  and  dark 
brown,  with  an  occasional  one  of 
gray  or  rose. 

PIECE  SETS. 

Sets  of  three  pieces,  consisting  of 
cap,  scarf  and  bag  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, are  new  and  much  admired. 
One.  of  a  white  satin  embroidered 
in  black,  was  wonderfully  attractive. 
If  the  material  is  fancy,  there  is  no 
trimming,  but  if  the  material  is 
plain  there  will  be  bands  of  a  gay 
material  used. 

Patent  leather  is  very  popular  now. 
It  is  worn  as  belts  on  suits,  sweaters 
and  even  kimonas;  it  is  used  for 
knitting  bags,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  silk  and  ribbon,  and  it 
also  is  used  for  hats.  The  hats  are 
usually  small  with  a  band  of  gay 
ribbon  for  trimming. 

FUR  TRIMMING. 

Fur  garments  are  included  in  the 
sales  that  are  in  progress,  and  one 
can  buy  narrow  strips  of  fur  for 
trimming  either  hats  or  dresses  quite 
inexpensively,  as  well  as  the  collar 
and  cuff  sets.  These  bandings  may 
be  found  in  Kolinsky,  muskrat, 
skunk,  beaver,  Genet,  coney,  ermine 
and  other  more  expensive  furs. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


ECONOMY  IN  COAL  IMPERATIVE. 


OH.  PROMISE  ME! 


THE  CALIFORNIA  GIRL. 


Oh,  promise  me  that  one  day  in  the 

week 

A  wheatless  Hoover  dinner  you  will 
eat. 

And  use  a  beef  or  pork  or  mutton 
stew 

But  once  a  day,  and  those  days  very 
few; 

And  in  your  coffee  and  your  daily 
tea 

Will  use  of  sugar  very  sparingly. 
But   eat   more   fish   and   fruit  and 

vegetables. 
Oh,  promise  me;  oh,  promise  me. 


A  HANDY  LIST. 


Pin  the  following  lists  up  in  the 
kitchen  and  add  to  them  as  fast  as 
possible: 

MEAT  SUBSTITUTES. 

Poultry  Bean  Loaf 

K:ibbit  Nut  Loaf 

Fish  Bean  Soup 

Eggs  Milk  Soup 

Clu  cse  dishes  Chowders 
Baked  Beans  Milk 

WHEAT   BREAD  SUBSTITUTES. 

Corn  Bread  Potato  Biscuit 

Brown  Bread  Rye  Bread 

Oat  Cakes  Potatoes 
Buckwheat  Cakes  Rice 
Hominy 


Scientific  measurements  in  Califor- 
nia and  Eastern  colleges  a  few  years 
ago  showed  that  the  California  un- 
dergraduate surpassed  the  New  Eng- 
land girl  of  the  same  age  in  almost 
every  measurement,  with  ten  cubic 
inches  more  lung  capacity  and  a 
superiority  in  tested  total  strength. 

It  would  be  strange  if  this  were 
not  so,  for  the  California  girl  can  be 
and  is  out  of  doors  more  than  any 
other  American  girl.  She  never  has 
to  breathe  impure  air,  either  day  or 
night,  and  she  has  not  only  the  cli- 
mate but  the  scenery  to  help  in  her 
physical  and  mental  development. 
There  is  no  other  land  with  such  a 
range  and  variety  of  outdoor  nature 
of  the  noblest  type. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Califor- 
nia girl  is  that  she  can  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables^— every  day  in  the  year  some 
of  these  are  available,  and  that 
makes  for  better  digestion  and  con- 
sequently better  health. 


(Somewhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.) 

1918— THE  SOLDIER. 


Since  no  man  knows  where  he  will  be 

A  year  from  now,  as  time  drifts  by; 
Since  no  man  knows  that  he  will  see 

Another  old  year  fade  and  die — 
We'll  take  each  day  just  as  it  comes 

Still  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  Fate, 
And  move  on  with  calling  drums 

Without  a  thought  of  what  may  wait. 

Of  course  each  knows,  deep  in  his  soul, 

That  all  who  leave  will  not  come  back — 
That  some  must  pay  the  closing  toll 

And  "go  West"  on  the  twilight  track; 
That  Fate  has  marked,  from  pawn  to  king, 

The  name  of  each  who  has  been  drawn 
.To  look  upon  his  final  spring 

When  April's  sky  rides  out  from  dawn. 

But  what  of  that,  where,  down  the  roll 

Each  has  the  chance  to  prove,  at  par, 
The  steel-shod  manhood  of  his  soul 

Against  whatever  odds  there  are; 
The  chance  to  suffer — and  to  grow — 

That  some  day,  when  the  flags  are  furled, 
The  children  of  today  may  know 

A  finer  and  a  better  world. 

And  so — here's  to  the  mists  that  wait; 

To  what  they  blur  from  eager  eyes — 
A  sprig  of  laurel  tossed  from  Fate — 

A  cross  beneath  mid-summer  skies; 
Here's  to  the  chance  to  prove  that  men 

Still  set  their  dreams  beyond  the  grave; 
Here's  to  the  chance  to  prove  again 

The  Flag  still  waves  above  the  brave! 

— Grantland  Rice. 


TO  MAKE  BUTTER  BALLS. 


Cut  butter  into  pieces  of  equal 
size  and  convenient  for  serving. 
Place  in  cold  water'  to  chill.  When 
the  butter  is  hard,  dip  the  paddles 
first  into  hot  water,  then  into  cold 
water  until  cold.  Hold  one  paddle 
firmly  in  the  left  hand  and  roll  each 
piece  with  the  right  paddle  until 
round.  Keep  the  paddles  free  from 
butter  by  dipping  first  in  hot  and 
then  in  cold  water. 


TAMALE  PIE. 


APPLE  TARTS. 

Make  an  apple  sauce,  using  white 
syrup  instead  of  sugar;  fill  shells; 
sprinkle  top  with  chopped  nuts; 
place  a  spoon  of  currant  jelly  in  cen- 
ter of  each.  For  the  pastry,  use  2 
cups  barley  flour,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
1-3  cup  vegetable  fat,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  combine  as  for  other 
pastry,  adding  enough  water  for  a 
stiff  dough. 


Two  cups  cornmeal,  2%  teaspoons 
salt,  6  cups  boiling  water,  1  onion, 
1  tablespoon  fat,  1  pound  Hamburg 
steak,  2  cups  tomatoes,  %  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper  or  1  small  chopped 
sweet  pepper.  Make  a  mush  by  stir- 
ring the  cornmeal  and  1%  teaspoons 
salt  into  boiling  water.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  or  over  water  for  45 
minutes.  Brown  the  onion  in  fat, 
add  the  Hamburg  steak  and  stir  until 
the  red  color  disappears.  Add  the 
tomato,  pepper  and  1  teaspoon  salt. 
Grease  a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer 
of  cornmeal  mush,  add  the  seasoned 
meat,  and  cover  with  mush.  Bake 
30  minutes. 


SWISS  SAUSAGE. 


Can  one  of  our  readers  furnish  a 
recipe  for  pork  and  beef  sausage 
commonly  called  Swiss  or  Italian 
sausage  for  W.  F.  of  Reedley? 


To  the  Editor:  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I  was  once  a  farmer  and  am 
now  an  agriculturist  that  I  have 
been  called  into  this  matter,  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  have  promised  Dr.  Dunn, 
of  the  Conservation  Department  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  that  I 
would  write  you,  asking  for  editorial 
help.  We  want  to  get  a  message 
over  to  the  whole  people,  impressing 
the  necessity  for  the  conservation 
of  fuel.  The  facts  are  that  we  need 
a  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  more 
than  in  a  normal  year.  Production 
has  been  increased  fifty  million  tons. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  fifty  million 
ton  shortage.  The  people  can  save 
that  fifty  million  tons  if  they  will. 
All  classes  of  people  are  being  asked 
to  help.  A  kitchen  shflvelful  of  coal 
per  day  saved  by  every  householder 
means  an  annual  saving  of  fifteen 
million  tons.  A  furnace  shovelful 
saved  a  day  through  the  winter 
means  a  saving  of  millions  of  tons. 

Again,  Americans,  as  a  rule,  have 
their  houses  superheated — 68  de- 
grees is  the  healthful  heat.  This 
will  be  preached.  Americans  keep 
their  houses  too  dry.  A  pan  of  water 
on  the  stove  or  register,  giving  off  a 
little  moisture,  will  make  for  health 
and  comfort  at  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  than  is  agreeable  in  a 
dry  room. 

In  many  cases  a  distinct  saving 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  oil  stoves. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses 
have  fireplaces  that  can  be  used  with 
wood  on  cold  evenings  instead  of 
booming  up  the  furnace.  This  will 
be  widely  advocated.  In  many  lo- 
calities the  farmers  especially  are  in 
a  position  to  conserve  coal  by  burn- 
ing more  wood — perhaps  in  the 
kitchen.  Where  this  can  be  done  it 
makes  a  double  saving:  it  saves  coal 
and  saves  the  coal  that  is  burned  to 
transport  that  coal,  saves  cars  and 
engines  that  are  needed  for  other 
work.  There  are  dead  trees,  dead 
limbs  and  old  rails  that  can  be 
burned  now  to  the  betterment  of  the 
farm.  There  are  trees  that  can  be 
selected,  that  should  be  cut  and 
piled  now  against  next  winter's 
shortage.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  farmers  can  accumulate  a 
surplus  of  such  wood  for  next  win- 
ter's use.  L.  B.  JONES. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  CANDLE  ENDS. 


The  National  Service  Committee 
of  the  University  of  California  have 
sent  out  a  call  for  all  candle  ends 
and  paraffine  to  be  saved  to  be  used 
in  the  making  of  "trench  candles." 

Old  newspapers  are  rolled  into  a 
tight  roll,  the  roll  cut  into  two-inch 
pieces,  and  these  pieces  are  boiled  in 
paraffine.  One  of  the  candles  will 
burn  for  half  an  hour.  They  are 
used  in  the  front  line  trenches  for 
heating  soup,  warming  the  men's 
hands,  and  the  like.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  candle  ends  and 
paraffine.    Will  you  help? 

MEAT  AND  BREAD  CRUMBS 
CAKES. 


To  four  parts  chopped  or  ground 
meat  add  one  part  of  soaked  bread 
crumbs,  a  small  quantity  of  chopped 
onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix 
and  pour  into  small  round  cakes. 
Brown  in  fat.  If  raw  ground  meat 
is  used,  the  pan  should  be  covered 
to  better  cook  the  meat. 
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Salts  and  Senna. 

Who  of  a  generation  ago  does  not 
remember  the  popularity  of  "black 
draught"  as  a  routine  child's  ca- 
thartic, and  as  an  efficient  purge  for 
adults  also?  "Salts  and  senna"  was 
the  most  dreaded  ordeal  in  the  whole 
round  of  juvenile  medication.  Ad- 
ults discreetly  sidestepped  it  un- 
less driven  to  desperation  for  purga- 
tive relief,  but  it  was  diplomatically 
coaxed  down  the  gullet  of  the  child, 
or  forced  down  willy-nilly.  But  as 
odious  as  its  taste  and  revolting  as 
its  smell,  the  black  draught  dose  did 
its  work  promptly  and  thoroughly 
and  without  any  bad  after-results. 
Senna  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Cassia  acutifolia,  native  to  In- 
dia and  Egypt.  Its  taste  is-  bitter 
and  nauseous,  and  for  this  reason 
perhaps  has  lost  favor  with  the  ris- 
ing generation,  which  leans  strongly 
to  palatable  medicaments,  or  to  the 
mineral  oils  which  have  no  taste  at 
all.  The  action  of  senna  is  expended 
on  the  upper  or  small  intestine,  pro- 
ducing copious  and  fluid  evacuations. 
It  causes  some  flatulence  and  grip- 
ing, but  does  not  irritate  enough  to 
set  up  inflammation,  nor  does  it  pro- 
long its  cathartic  action  unduly.  In 
combination  with  Epsom  salts  and 
some  aromatics,  its  operation  is  much 
improved.  Like  castor  oil,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  and  imparts 
its  purgative  properties  to  a  nurs- 
ing mother's  milk.  There  are  some 
persons  so  susceptible  to  this  drug 
that  the  mere  odor  of  its  leaves  will 
produce  the  usual  effects.  The  ad- 
dition of  coffee  to  a  dose  of  senna  or 
its  compound,  say  one  teaspoonful  of 
coffee  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  senna, 
relieves  it  of  some  of  its  disagree- 
able attributes. 


"Legal  Euthanasia." 

Second  word  looks  and  sounds  like 
a  foreigner.  It  is — it's  Greek;  but 
it's  been  naturalized  and  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  is  now  "one 
of  us."  It  means  something  like 
"pleasant  death,"  and  assumes  that 
parting  with  life  may  sometimes  be 
a  happy  release — as  there  are  un- 
doubtedly occasions  when  it  is. 

Should  the  hopelessly  sick  or  in- 
sane ever  be  helped  to  cross  the  di- 
viding line  between  life  and  death? 
Some  of  us  will  sadly  say  yes,  others 
hysterically  shout  no.  Anyway,  it  Is 
a  very  live  question  in  certain  cir- 
cles at  the  present  time.  Efforts 
are  being  made  in  some  progressive 
Eastern  centers  to  legalize  euthan- 
asia. It  is  proposed  to  extend  this 
lethal  assistance  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  afflicted  (if  sane)  also  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  and  after  a 
favorable  verdict  by  a  court  of  three 
appointed  physicians  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  special  commission. 


An  American  Triumph. 

It  is  announced  that  the  famous 
Austrian  remedy,  "606,"  now  scarce 
and  high-priced,  known  as  a  specific 
for  a  certain  blood  disease  of  tabooed 
origin,  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
discovery  made  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute    of    Medical    Research  in 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hurdy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PBICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

ECKKKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


New  York.  The  new  drug  is  known 
as  "A-189."  This  information  is  of 
no  practical  value,  of  course,  to  the 
average  home  of  untarnished  escut- 
cheon, but  inasmuch  as  war  emer- 
gencies are  taking  hosts  of  our  sus- 
ceptible boys  away  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  home  life  and  ex- 
posing them  to  an  environment  of 
undesirable  vicissitude  and  tempta- 
tion, it  is  some  small  comfort  at 
least  to  know  that  when  one  of 
them  does  fall  by  the  way  an  effect- 
ive physical  remedy  is  at  hand  to 
stay  the  worst  ravages  of  the  in- 
fection. 


Digestive  Organs  Need  Exercise. 

When  a  person  is  in  good  health 
it  is  well  to  add  to  the  dietary  some 
article  of  food  not  too  easy  of  diges- 
tion, for  the  divestive  organs,  like 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  are 
prone  to  deteriorate  from  non-use  or 
insufficient  use.  Fresh  meats,  which 
are  very  rapidly  assimilated,  should 
not  be  eaten  oftener  than  once  a 
day,  and  when  eaten  by  an  adult 
should  be  combined  with  plenty  of 
bread  and  butter,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  Proper  care  of  the  digestion 
means  a  spare  and  simple  diet,  with 
reasonable  mental  and  physical  ex- 
ercise, meals  at  regular  hours,  and 
regular  times  for  going  to  stool. 


Don't  Be  Too  Hasty. 
Parents  should  be  very  guarded 
in  consenting  to  the  removal  of  the 
tonsils  of  their  children  unless  these 
organs  are  actually  diseased.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  tonsils  are  en- 
larged is  not  an  absolute  indication 
that  they  should  be  excised.  Hyper- 
trophied  tonsils  might  well  undergo 
some  course  of  treatment  with  a  view 
to  their  reduction,  with  astringents 
or  other  means,  before  surgical  oper- 
ation is  decided  upon.  Such  opera- 
tion should  only  be  undertaken  after 
careful  diagnosis  by  one  or  more 
thoroughly  qualified  physicians. 


AN  INTERESTING  PRICE  LIST 


There  is  little  of  Germany's  drama 
leaking  out  to  the  outside  world 
now.  There  is  one  source  of  news, 
however,  that  the  censor  cannot  bot- 
tle up  and  that  is  the  market  re- 
ports. Here  is  a  price  list  fresh  from 
Germany  showing  the  tremendous 
increase  in  ordinary  articles  of  wear: 

Ladies'  chemises.  Were  $1,  now 
$16. 

Cloth,  pure  worsted  and  gabar- 
dine. Was  72c.  a  yard,  now  $9.60. 

Half-wool  stuff.  Was  38c.  a  yard, 
now  $5.76. 

Velvets.    Were  $1.44,  now  $12. 

Sateen.    Was  20c,  now  $2.88. 

Wash  voile.    Was  13c,  now  $2.88. 

Sewing  silk.  Was  lty  cents  per 
"reel,"  now  15  cents. 

Machine  cotton.  Was  4  cents  per 
large' reel,  now  22  cents. 

Cotton  socks  for  infants.  Were  72 
cents  per  dozen,  now  $11.52. 

Ladies'  woolen  stockings.  Were  66 
cents,  now  $3.60. 

Shoelaces.  Price  twenty  times 
higher  than  before  the  war. 


FIG  SANDWICHES. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  whole  wheat 
bread  and  butter  them.  Chop  the 
figs  or  a  mixture  of  dates  and  figs, 
moistening  with  a  little  fruit  juice 
of  almost  any  kind.  Spread  evenly 
upon  the  bread  and  cover  with  top 
slice,  also  buttered. 


Roofing 


looks  best  ^'llilll 
—wears  best 

During  the  past  30  years  many  thou- 
sands of  builders  have  proven  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  one  best  cov- 
ering for  every  roof  is  the  old  reliable 
PIONEER  ROOFING — made  in  the  West 
to  meet  Western  conditions. 

Used  on  Barns,  Sheds,  Silos,  Bunga- 
lows, Warehouses  and  every  other  type 
of  building.    Every  roll  guaranteed. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  write  us  for  samples  and  booklet. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 
LOS  ANGELES  and 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

OIL  TANKS 


1 


AVE  flOTH  IP1' 
jMO /SATISFACTION  I' j 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAVE 
PIPE 

IRRIGATION 
PIPE 

.  MACHINE 
BANDED  PIPE 

SEWER  PIPE 

WATER  PIPE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices : 
15  Pine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Don't  throw  away  that  old  stiff 
harness*  Eureka  Harness  Oil  will 
give  it  new  life  -  takes  the  place 
of  the  natural  oils  that  hare 
dried  out«    Your  harness  is  then 
ready  for  months,  perhaps  years 
more  of  faithful  service.  Eureka 
keeps  harness  jet  black. 


I 


I 
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/  Eureka  Harness  Oil  \ 


Standard  Oil  Compejiy 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  January  0,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  no  movements  in  the  wheat 
market  and  all  the  grain  markets  are 
quiet,  waiting  for  rain. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotation! 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Bonora   wheat   $3.43 

Northern    Club    3-43 

California   Club    3.43 

Northern    Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   ..None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

There  were  no  changes  in  quotations 
of  barley  this  week.  So  little  interest 
was  manifested  in  this  grain  that  on 
Tuesday  the  speculators  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  post  ligures  for  future  de- 
livery. 

Shipping,  per  etl  $2.8o®2.90 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.S5@2.90 

OATS. 

The  market  is  dead  and  no  interest  is 
expected  until  some  rains  have  soaked 
the  country  and  stimulated  the  buying  of 
seed.  In  the  meantime  quotations  are 
nominally  unchanged. 

White  Feed,  per  ctl  $2.7o@2.S0 

Red  Feed,  per  ctl   2.70®2.75 

Red  Seed,  per  ctl   3.25 

Black  Oats    3.10®3.45 

BEANS. 

Considerable  inquiry  and  some  sales  de- 
veloped during  the  week  in  the  pink 
beau  and  quotations  were  advauced  from 
last  week's  close.  The  demand  was  easily 
supplied  and  the  market  is  again  quiet. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  *  8.50®  8.65 

Blackeyes    8.00®  8.25 

Cranberry    beans    ll.io@11.90 

Horse   beans    6.75®  8.00 

Small  whites   (south)   11.40(5  11.50 

Small  whites  (south)   1JL500 11.76 

Large  whites    11.25@11.50 

Limits  (south,  recleaned)    12.00@12.20 

Pinks    "-40®  7.00 

Red  kidneys    12.75(8 13.00 

Mexican   reds    8.50®  8.75 

Tepary    beans    a7n@  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.00®  7.25 

CORN. 

While  there  were  but  few  sales  of  corn 
this  week,  the  market  was  somewhat 
weaker  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
demand. 

(First-hand    prices   on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  None  offering 

California  sacked   $3.50@3.70 

Milo  maize    3.10®3.20 

Egyptian    3.25@3.30 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  1411  tons,  compared  with  1356  tons 
In  the  previous  week.  A  large  part  of 
these  receipts  were  for  Government  ac- 
count for  export  to  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. That  part  which  was  for  local 
consumption  was  very  small,  with  the 
consequeuce  that  the  market  was  very 
firm,  although  there  was  no  increase  in 
prices.  An  order  for  fifty  carloads  for 
shipment  to  New  Mexico  was  placed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Troops  are  now  being  or- 
dered to  Camp  Fremont  and  without 
doubt  some  hay  will  move  in  that  direc- 
tion shortly.  „  „„  „ 
Wheat.    No.   1  $26.OO@2S.O0 

No    2    23.00@2o.00 

Tame  oats    27.0O@27.5O 

Wild  oats    23.00@25.00 

Barlev    24.00® 26. 00 

Alfalfa    24.00@27.00 

Stock    hav    20.00@22.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60@90c 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  quotations  of 
feedstuffs.  No  sales  of  the  wheat  by- 
produces  on  which  the  (Jovernment  has 
just  fixed  the  price  are  reported  and  the 
dealers  say  that  this  market  is  prac- 
tically bare.  Efforts  to  locate  bran,  mid- 
dlings or  shorts  in  any  quantity  which 
can  be  bought  at  the  Government  prices 
have  not  been  successful,  according  to 
reports  on  the  street. 

(Per  ton,  San  Francisco.) 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $30 .00® 32 .00 

Bran,  per  ton  (bulk)    27.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  $45.O0@46.00 

Cracked  corn    83.00@S4.00 

Middlings  (bulk)    36.00 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Rolled  barley    55.O0@56.00 

Rolled  oats    60.00@G2.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts  (bulk)   $29.00 

Tankage    65.00@70.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  demand  for  Salinas  potatoes  showed 
a  slight  falling  ofT  and  the  price  was 
somewhat  lower.  The  demand  was  good 
for  other  potatoes.  Onions  were  active  at 
unchanged  prices.  The  rest  of  the  vege- 
table market  was  listless. 

Peas,   large   Oglfle 

String  beans,  per  lb  10@12c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  10@12c 

Hubbard   squash,   per  sack  $1.00tftl.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$2.00(32.25 

Celerv,   per  crate  $2.00(5  2.50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate..  1.50@1.75 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.50@1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   1.2501.75 

Fotatoes,  Salinas   2.«i@3.00 

Idahos    1.90@2.15 

Oregon    1.90(5  2.25 

Rivers,  per  ctl   2.00(5  2.25 

Sweets,    per   lb   4(5/4'4 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $2.25(52.50 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  5@5^c 

Turnips,   per  sack  $1.00 

POULTRY. 
"The  cleaning  up  of  the  stock  on  hand 
and  light  receipts  during  the  past  week 
made   a    strong   market  for   all  poultry. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Qlven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


Eastern  arrivals  are  not  enough  to  send 
the  market  to  a  lower  figure,  and  the 
present  high  prices  are  expected  to  be 
maintained  for  some  time. 

(Quotations  are  for  stock  sold  on  com- 
mission.    Net    returns    to    shippers  are 
about  4c  under  quotations.) 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  30@31c 

do,  dressed   33@35c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  35@37c 

do,  l'/j   lbs  40®42c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  40@42c 

Fryers   32@35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  29@30c 

Small  Leghorn   29@30c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  2S@30c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  20@22c 

Geese,  per  lb  20c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   23c 

Old   21c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   20@22c 

BUTTER. 

Another  lot  of  Australian  butter,  con- 
sisting of  308,000  pounds,  arrived  during 
the  week,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  local  prices, 
although  extras  closed  2V4c  less  than  a 
week  ago.  While  some  of  the  Australian 
butter  may  go  on  the  local  market,  there 
is  a  constant  shipping  East  of  butter  re- 
ceived, and  the  imported  butter  will  no 
more  than  make  up  those  shipments. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   53     50%  51     51     50%  50  & 

Prime  1st  50%  50     50     50     50  60 

EGOS. 

While  today's  close  was  unchanged  from 
yesterday  on  both  extras  and  pullets,  the 
trading  on  the  egg  market  has  been 
lively  during  the  past  week  and  is  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  rapid  advances 
in  prices.  When  extras  went  to  62c 
trading  turned  to  the  pullets  and  pushed 
them  to  within  2c  of  extras. 

Thu.  Frl  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   59     59%  62     60%  62  62 

Extra  pullets.. 53     52     55     56     60  60 
CHEESE. 

There  was  no  change  in  cheese  prices 
htis  week.  There  were  few  sales  re- 
ported. 

y    A'a   27%e 

Fancy  California  Flats!  per  lb.l  25%e 

Monterey  cheese   17@21c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  was  no  activity  in  the  fresh  fruit 
market  during  the  past  week.  Grapes  are 
now  off  the  market,  except  the  cold  stor- 
age variety  in  casks.  Strawberries  con- 
tinue to  come  in,  today's  receipts  being 
38  chests.  They  are  fair  and  are  selling 
at  $6  fiat.  Apples  dominate  the  market 
and  continue  in  good  demand  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Apples   $1.00@2.00 

Casabas,   per  crate  Nominal 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons    1.00@l.r>0 

Strawberries   $6.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Prices  of  citrus  fruits  are  unchanged. 
Arrivals  are  somewhat  under  the  normal, 
but  the  demand  has  fallen  off  to  a  place 


that  just  about  equalizes  the  supply. 
Better  demand  is  looked  for  in  a  week 
or  two  when  the  people  have  exhausted 
the  stock  of  various  foods  which  were 
bought  for  the  holiday  feasts.  This  pre- 
Christmas  buying  always  has  Its  effect  for 
a  time  after  the  new  year. 
Oranges : 

Navels   $3.5O@5.00 

Valenclas,  fancy    3.00@3.50 

Valencias,   choice   2.50@3.00 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   6.00@7.00 

Choica   6.00@0.00 

Standard    3.50@4.50 

Lemonettes    1.5002.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.5O@3.50 

Tangerine!    1.25@2.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a 
notable  improvement  in  the  dried  fruit 
market.  The  yearly  inventories  have  been 
completed  and  buyers  are  replenishing 
their  stock.  Apples  and  prunes  have  both 
advanced  in  price.  The  Peach  Growers' 
Association  has  disposed  of  all  its  stock. 
Peaches  advanced  slightly  on  some  select 
stock. 

(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14%@15%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  Nominal 

Figs,   black,   1917  Nominal 

do,    white,    1917  8%@ll%c 

Callmyrna,  1917   15%@16%c 

Prunes,  4-stze  basis,  1917  6%@9%c 

fears   6%©ll%c 

Peaches,  1917   9%©llc 

HONEY. 

Over  a  hundred  cases  of  honey  arrived 
from  Australia  this  week,  but  It  has  not 
yet  ben  tested  and  a  price  put  upon  it. 
Home-grown  honey  brings  almost  any 
price  demanded,  but  the  prices  quoted  be- 
low were  paid  in  some  isolated  cases. 
Comb — 

Water  white   18@20c 

Light  amber   15@17c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   Nominal 

Light  amber   14@16c 

Amber   Nominal 

BICE. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  rice  market. 

Paddy   $3.40@3.60 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California  $6.45 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  in  California,  as  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  is  inactive  at 
the  present  time  owing  to  expected  Gov- 
ernment action  in  price-fixing.  Holders 
seem  confident  of  a  higher  market,  and 
buyers  regard  the  outlook  as  too  uncer- 
tain to  warrant  speculation.  There  is 
considerable  wool  in  the  hands  of  growers 
in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties,  but 
the  asking  prices  are  such  that  prospective 
buyers  will  not  meet  their  views.  The 
quotations  following  are  based  on  a  few 
scattering  sales,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  establishing  a  market. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  67@70c 

Sacramento   Valley   50c 

San  Joaquin  Valley   27@35c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  January  8,  1918. 
Shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  Southern 
California  from  November  1  to  January  6: 
Oranges,  2226  cars,  and  lemons,  504  cars. 
Same  time  last  year:  Oranges,  2803  cars, 
lemons  79S  cars.  From  Central  California 
from  November  1  to  January  4:  Oranges, 
1743  cars,  and  lemons,  74  cars.  Same  time 
last  year:  Oranges,  3723  cars,  and  lemons. 
110  cars.  From  Northern  California  from 
November  1  to  January  4:  Oranges,  197 
cars,  and  lemons,  none.  Same  time  last 
year :  Oranges  836  cars,  and  lemons,  none. 
The  light  supply  of  oranges  now  going 
forward  and  prospects  of  scarcity  through- 
out the  season  cause  the  market  to  con- 
tinue firm.  Not  only  is  the  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia navels  very  short,  but  the  Florida 
crop  is  also  light.  Hence  the  outlook  is 
for  good  strong  prices  throughout  the 
season.  Locally  the  market  shows  no 
change  from  a  week  ago.    Navels  In  very 


good  demand  at  2%@3c  per  pound  loose 
from  growers  delivered.  Local  packers 
bidding  for  grape  fruit  l%@2c  per  pound, 
delivered.  Lemons  slow  sale  and  weak 
under  the  Influence  of  the  stormy  weather 
east  and  the  cool  weather  here  at  home. 
Local  packers  are  bidding  3c  per  pound 
loose  to  growers  for  the  best.  Low  grades 
have  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring. 

AUCTION  SALES. 

New  York,  Jan.  7.— Market  strong  and 
higher  on  .oranges.  Demoralized  on  frozen 
lemons.  New  York  wire  incomplete  owing 
to  delayed  telegraph  service,  caused  by 
blizzard.  Navels  averaged  $3.05@5.25. 
Lemons  averaged  $1.00@3.90. 

Boston,  Jan.  7. — Three  cars  navels,  two 
cars  Valenclas  and  four  cars  lemons  sold. 
Market  unchanged.  Navels  averaged  $4.50 
(54.95.  Valencias  averaged  $1.96@2.7o. 
Lemons  averaged  $1.60@4.55. 


PAUSE  AND  REFLECT  BEFORE  SELLING  OFF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

From  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  who  last  fall  toured 
the  New  England  coast  and  towns,  the  poultry  industry  has  suffered  a 
great  setback.  The  doctor  says:  "I  saw  plant  after  plant,  where 
thousands  of  capons  used  to  be  grown,  all  closed  up  and  the  owners 
gone  to  work  at  other  business.  The  same  with  egg  plants — closed 
up  or  running  with  about  half  a  flock.  I  found  only  two  or  three 
places  where  the  owners  had  raised  the  usual  number  of  pullets  and 
were  holding  onto  their  breeding  flocks,  and  these  were  plants  that 
will  be  able  to  make  money  from  the  baby  chick  business  if  they 
can  hold  out.  But  feed  is  so  high  that  even  these  few  are  somewhat 
doubtful  about  their  ability  to  keep  the  flock  going." 

Naturally  this  is  the  hardest  time  for  these  people,  because  they 
cannot  very  well  force  stock  that  they  are  going  to  breed  from,  and 
in  cold  weather  they  get  few  eggs  In  a  cold  climate.  This  report, 
from  a  source  as  reliable  as  Dr.  Woods,  who  makes  these  trips  an- 
nually and  is  a  close  observer  of  things  connected  with  the  poultry 
industry,  should  make  anyone  pause  who  is  contemplating  selling  off 
good  hens.  It  will  pay  in  the  long  run  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order 
to  hold  them.  This  is  a  time  for  sacrifice  anyway.  Everybody  who 
is  anybody  at  all  is  willing  to  do  his  bit,  and  this  is  one  way  of 
doing  it. 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  quiet,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  prices  is  downward. 

Cattle: 

Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb. — 

Steers  aud  cows,  all  weights  16®  16c 

Bulls  and  stags   13@14c 

Kip   18020c 

Veal  and  calf   24® 26c 

Damaged   6®12c 

Horses : 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime   $4.0005.00 

do.  medium    3.00@4.00 

Small    2.OO03.OU 

Colts   5001.00 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  January  8,  191$. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  the  past  week  was  without 
feature.  Receipts  for  the  week,  279,209 
pounds  against  341,650  pouuds  same  week 
last  year,  a  falling  off  of  62.450  pounds. 
The  high  prices  this  year  have  favored  in- 
creased consumption  of  oleomargarine, 
hence  the  lighter  arrivals  have  proven 
equal  to  the  demand.  While  San  Fran- 
cisco went  off  2c  during  the  week,  extras 
here  have  held  steady  at  50c.  The  holdings 
in  cold  storage  now  are  104,476  pounds 
against  62,565  pounds  this  time  last  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  break  in  the  market 
north,  continued  dry  weather  and  steady 
markets  East  caused  holders  here  to  main- 
tain a  steady  market. 

We  quote — 
California  extra  creamery  60a 

do,  prime  first   49c 

do,  first   48« 

Dally  quotations: 

191S —  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   50     50     60     50     50  50 

14*17— 

Extra   36     36     36     36     36  3d 

EOOS. 

The  receipts  were  1067  cases  against  991 
cases  same  week  last  year.  Truck  receipts 
were  as  many  more  as  came  in  by  rail,  yet 
they  were  all  wanted  aud  the  market 
worked  higher.  With  San  Francisco  up 
1%,  Chicago  lc  higher  on  firsts,  and  New 
York  3c  on  firsts  up  to  Monday,  buyers 
here  bid  extras  up  during  the  week  4c, 
case  count  6c,  and  pullets  2c,  and  demand 
good.  Withdrawn  from  cold  storage  dur- 
ing the  week,  1734  cases  against  2644  cases 
same  week  last  year.  With  a  better  sup- 
ply of  fresh  eggs  cold  storage  stocks  are 
being  drawn  on  less  freely,  the  trade  seem- 
ing willing  to  pay  the  premium  for  fresh 
eggs. 

Daily  quotations: 
1918—  Tues.  Wed.  Th 

Extra   49     40  49 

Case  count   45     46  45 

47 


Pullets   47 

1917— 

Extra   38 

Case  count   36 

Pullets   34 


38 
36 
34 


47 

37 
36 
34 


Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 
49     53  53 
47  47 
47  47 


60 
49 


37 
36 
33 


40 

36 


88 
36 


33%  33% 


POULTRY. 

Local  receipts  the  past  week  very  light; 
no  Eastern  poultry  in.  Hens  and  fryers 
were  advanced  lc  and  all  else  firm  and 
good  demand  for  everything. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  83@34c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  28c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  27c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  22023c 

Ducks   22<ft23c 

Geese   18c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  25®2ftt 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  28@29c 

Turkeys,  Ugut   26027c 

Squabs,  live,  par  lb  36c 

Dressed,  per  lb  45c 

VEGETABLES. 

A  firmer  market  was  had  the  past  week 
for  most  offerings.  Potatoes  aud  onions 
were  a  little  firmer,  but  sales  slow.  The 
market  is  stUl  well  supplied.  Cabbage 
firm  under  light  arrivals  aud  demabd  fair. 
Bell  and  chile  peppers  getting  scarce. 
Celery  slow  sale,  but  uuchnnged.  Cauli- 
flower coming  in  more  freely  aud  market 
weaker.  Egg  plant  steady.  Sweet  pota- 
toes getting  scarce  and  higher  and  In  good 
demand. 

Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt. . .  .$1.50@2  00 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.50&2.00 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5001.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   1.50@2.00 

do,  Whlta,  per  cwt   1.50@2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1-25 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  9@10t 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  7@Sc 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.5001.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  6@7c 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $2.7503.00 

Cauliflower,  per  crate   1.5002  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples  constitute  the  only  offerings  now 
in   from  the  country.     Demand  fair  and 
prices  remain  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
More  oranges  coming  in. 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.4001.45 

Jonathan.  4-tier   $1.7501.90 

Local  Apples,  per  box  $1.10®  1.20 

WALNUTS. 
As  there  are  no  more  walnuts  to  be  had 
out  of  first  hands  we  drop  our  quotations 
this  week.  Quite  a  number  of  culls,  how- 
ever, are  still  coining  in  aud  they  sell 
readily  at  5@12c  for  cracking. 

BEANS. 

It  Is  still  dull  In  the  bean  market.  De- 
mand light  and  only  for  small  lots  for  im- 
mediate use.  Limas  %c  lower  and  all 
others  weak  at  quotations. 

Llmas,  per  cwt  $11  Jj 

Large  white,  per  cwt   11.60 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,   per   cwt   8.00 

Blackeyaa,  per  cwt   7.60 

Tepary    7  00 

HAY. 

The  continued  dry  weather  and  increased 
consumption  of  hay  in  the  country  on  ac- 
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Mill  Feed  Prices  Revised  January  7 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Greatly  reduced  prices  on  mill  feeds  have  been  printed  in  the  news- 
papers without  stating  what  those  prices  meant.  About  two  weeks 
ago  the  Federal  Food  Administration,  through  its  Milling  Division, 
fixed  the  bulk  price  of  bran  at  each  mill  in  carload  lots  at  38  per  cent 
of  the  average  cost  of  wheat  at  such  mill  during  the  month  previous. 
Shorts  or  standard  middlings  were  to  be  $2  higher  than  bran,  "mixed 
feeds"  $4,  flour  middlings  $9,  and  "red  dog"  $15  higher  than  bran.  In 
figuring  wheat  at  the  price  of  the  highest  grade,  this  made  the  bran 
price  about  $27.  Newspaper  readers  did  not  know  that  the  price  of 
sacks,  the  cost  of  sacking,  hauling,  loading  on  cars,  and  freight  to  the 
user  must  be  added  to  these  prices.  Pacific  Rural  Press  readers  were 
notified  of  these  facts  in  our  issues  of  December  29  and  January  5. 
But  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  charges  mentioned,  and 
many  of  the  millers  were  found  short  of  feeds  when  consumers  at- 
tempted to  buy  them.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  selling  out 
to  dealers  who  are  not  subject  to  the  ruling,  but  who  must  have  a 
profit  for  handling.  The  variation  in  mill  charges  was  settled  Janu- 
ary 7  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  six  big  California  milling 
companies,  with  Chairman  S.  B.  McNear  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
Milling  Division,  comprising  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada;  R.  C. 
Mason,  Divisional  Manager,  and  Mr.  McKenney  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. The  cash  price  of  bran  at  the  mills,  sacked  and  in  carload 
lots,  was  settled  by  agreement  at  $34.35,  shorts  $35  to  $36,  mixed  feeds 
or  "mill  run"  $37  to  $38,  flour  mids  $41.50  to  $42.50.  Buyers  must 
pay  50c  per  ton  extra  in  less  than  carload  lots,  besides  freight  and 
drayage.  If  the  mills  are  found  to  have  sold  out,  users  must  buy 
from  jobbers  or  retailers  at  whatever  prices  the  latter  charge.  But 
every  buyer  who  is  charged  an  excessive  price  is  urged  to  report  the 
facts  to  R.  C.  Mason  at  34  3  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


count  of  the  drying  up  of  ranges,  causing 
light  receipts  influencing  an  advance  all 
round  during  the  past  week  of  $1.00  per 
ton.  Demand  fair  for  what  coming  in  at 
this  advance. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00@20.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    ao.OOtfttiO.OO 

Alfalfa,  northern',  per  ton   27.0O@28.0O 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    20.0O@:«>.0O 

Straw,  per  ton    10.00@12.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  further  and  noticeable  ad- 
vance in  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
.markets  the  past  week.  The  week  opened 
with  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
longs  to  realize,  but  as  days  advanced  a 
more  confident  feeling  asserted  itself  and 
Monday  saw  a  good  advance  both  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  and  fair  buying. 


Some  of  (he  Southern  mills  that  had  been 
out  of  the  market  again  starting  up  and 
entering  the  market  for  supplies.  Monday, 
January  7,  closed  in  New  York  at  31.65c 
and  spot  middling  in  New  Orleans  at 
30.8Sc. 

HIDES    AND  PELTS. 

The  hide  market  is  demoralized.  Sales 
draggy  and  prices  are  all  lower.  Pelts 
continue  in  good  demand  and  Arm. 

HIDES— Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  15c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 

Hulls  and  stags,  per  lb  14c 

PELTS: 

California  full  wooled,  per  lb  25c 

California  medium  wooled,  per  lb  16c 

California  short  wooled,  per  lb  16c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  9,  1018. 
CATTLE — Owing  to  the  long  continued 
.  dry   spell,   much   ill-fed  and   poorly  fin- 
ished stock  is  being  forced  to  the  block. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  mar- 
ket, though  prices  are  not  quotably  lower. 

No.  1  weighing  900@1200  lbs..9%@10  c 
No.  1  weighing  1200@1400  lbs..9%@10  c 

Second  quality   8%@9  c 

Thin  undesirable   6   @8  c 

Cows  and  Heifers —  • 

No.  1  ...  7%@8%c 

Second  quality  7  @7%c 

Common  to  thin,  undesirable. .  .4   @6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags — 

Good     5%@CVtc 

Fair   5  @5%c 

Thin   4  @4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   9  @9%c 

Medium   8%@8%c 

Heavy   7  <§}7%c 

SHEEP— There    is    no    change    in  the 

mutton  sheep   situation  worthy   of  note. 

Quotations  continued  unchanged. 

Lambs — 

M'lk   15%@1«  c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12%@13  c 

Unshorn  ewes   9%@10%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  coming  in  very  freely 
at  the  present  time,  though  there  is  no 
change  in  the  price  market.  The  quality 
of  the  stock  offered  is  very  good  and  con- 
sumers' demands  are  easily  met. 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140   14%c 

do,  140@175   16  c 

do,  175® 300   15%c 

do,  3O0@400   15  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
BEEF  (per  pound) — Steers,  heavy,  14c; 
second  quality,  lSVfcc;  cows  and  heifers 
12®  13c. 

CALVES — 15@17c,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  Skim  milk  and  other  poor  stock 
considerably  lower. 

LAMBS  (per  pound) — Suckling,  23c; 
yearlings,  21e.  Mutton  (per  pound,— 
Wethers,  20c;  ewes,  17c. 

PORK  (per  pound)— 23c. 

Lbs  Angeles,  January  8,  1918. 

CATTLE— The  market  again  got  fairly 
started  on  the  new  year  the  past  week. 
But  killers  only  wanted  a  few  cattle. 
Prices,  however,  were  about  steady,  and 
for  really  fat  steers  rather  firm. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $8.50@9.00 

Prime  cowa  and  heifers   7.00@7.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   6.50@7.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.00@9.00 

HOGS— The  tone  of  the  market  was 
firm.    Not  so  many  hogs  coming  in.  Tha 


demand  was  not  heavy  and  the  firmness 
resulted  from  the  lighter  supply. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,   200@250   lbs   14.25@15.25 

Light,  17S@200  lbs   14.25@1S.25 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHKI2P — The  new  year  has  brought  no 
change  in  this  market.  Offerings  light 
and  so  is  the  demand.  What  few  coming 
iu  bringing  steady  and  firm  prices. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50@11.00 

Prime  ewes   10.50@11.00 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


North   Portland,   January   7,  1918. 

There  were  about  3,000  hogs  and  half 
as  many  cattle  in  the  yards  for  Monday 
morning's  market.  It  seemed  in  the  open- 
ing that  there  was  a  chance  for  a  break 
in  the  hog  market  and  the  cattle  market 
seemed  to  be  about  25c  low  on  the  good 
end,  with  20c  to  35c  low  on  the  medium 
and  thin  stuff.  There  were  heavy  de- 
mands, however,  and  a  large  number  of 
buyers  in  the  yards,  so  that  the  day's 
trading  developed  a  stronger  market  in 
both  the  hog  and  cattle  sections  than 
was  indicated  in  the  early  hours  of  trad- 
ing. One  load  of  hogs  crossed  the  scales 
at  $15.75,  several  loads  at  $15.60  and 
$15.65,  and  the  bulk  of  offerings  brought 
$15.60,  while  only  a  few  straggling,  poorly 
finished  offerings  went  down  as  low  as 
$15.40  and  $15.50.  We  are  leaving  the 
quotations  as  given  in  the  previous  sales. 

In  the  cattle  department,  the  bulk  of 
the  good  steers  went  at  10c.  They  were 
not  equal,  however,  in  quality  to  the 
steers  which  brought  $10.25  a  week  ago. 
We  figure  the  cattle  market  steady  to  15c 
lower  at  the  close  of  today's  trading. 
The  best  cows  in  the  lot,  while  probably 
not  equal  to  those  that  brought  the  best 
prices  last  week,  sold  for  $7.60,  but  the 
bulk  of  choice  cows  sold  at  $7.50. 

Feeder  stuff  was  somewhat  eased  off  in 
price,  with  a  limited  demand,  and  can- 
ners  and  the  poorer  quality  of  killing 
stuff  suffered  on  an  average  for  the  day's 
trading  about  20c  to  25c. 

CATTLE  —  Medium  to  choice  steers, 
$9.75@$10.25 ;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$8.60@9.50;  common  to  good  steers,  $7.00 
@8.40  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.00® 
7.60;  canners,  $3.00@5.25;  bulls,  $4.50® 
6.75;  calves,  $7.00@10.00;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $6.00@8.00. 

HOGS— Prime  light,  $15.45@15.60 :  prime 
heavy,  $15.50@15.65 ;  pigs,  $13.50@14.50; 
bulk,  $15.50. 

SHEEP — There  were  no  sheep  offered 
to  test  this  section  of  the  market. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FDIST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

  For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Aneeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16           35.83     ....  37.00 

23           36.91     ....  35.00 

30           38.48     ....  38.87 

Feb.        6  40.00    4119 

13  39.70  ....  39.00 

20  36.00     ....  37.00 

*    .     27           37.00     ....  36.00 

March      6           35.50  ....  34.50 

13  33.50  33.00 

20  33.25  ....  33.00 

.  "         27  36.00  ....  33.00 

April       3  37.91  ....  36.33 

10  39.33  ....  37.00 

17           39.58  ....  38.00 

24           35.56  ....  36.50 

May        1  33.08    33.00 

8  34.05    33.20 

15           35.50  ....  34.16 

22  36.30  ....  35.16 

29           36.60  ....  37.33 

June        5  36.30  ....  37.66 

12           36.50  ....  38.00 

19  36.00  ....  36.33 

26  36.16  ....  37.50  ---- 


Week 
Ending 

Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 


San  Francisco 

1917 

1918 

. .  ,  38.10 

52.80 

9 

.,  37.91 

60.91 

16 

,  ,  41.83 

23.. 

...32.50 

30.. 

...32.08 

6.. 

. .  .34.99 

13.. 

. .  .33.30 

20.. 

...33.01 

27.. 

...29.00 

6... 

. .  .24.75 

13... 

...25.96 

20... 

...25.66 

27... 

...27.16 

3. . . 

...28.58 

10... 

...29.66 

17... 

...32.33 

24... 

. .  .32.91 

1... 

...32.00 

8... 

...32.75 

15... 

...34.20 

22... 

...33.40 

29... 

. .  .33.80 

5... 

...33.20 

12... 

...31.16 

26... 

. .  .80.16 

Los  Angeles 

1917  1918 

37.00  48.16 
38.16  50.(10 
40.83  .... 
33.12   

33.01  .... 
34.70  .... 
31.66  .... 
30.75  .... 

27.66   

24.91  .... 

26.08   

25.91  .... 

28.00  .... 

29.25  .... 

30.41  .... 

32.08  .... 

32.83  .... 

31.83   

32.00  .... 

32.50   

34.00  .... 

33.50   

34.66  .... 

33.00  .... 

33.10  .... 

32.16  .... 


Agricultural  Summary 


California  Bean  Market. 

The  bean  market  in  California  is 
reaching  a  somewhat  critical  stage. 
It  is  reported  by  the  wholesale  bean 
dealers  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
trouble  is  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  large  bean  crop  in  the 
Orient,  it  is  claimed  that  Europe 
and  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
board are  buying  their  supplies  di- 
rectly from  the  Asiatic  producers. 
The  supplies  are  bought  at  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ports,  and  are  shipped 
through  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  terminals  to  their  Eastern 
and  European  destinations.  The 
prices  paid  for  these  beans  at  the 
Oriental  sources  of  supply  are  so 
low  that  even  with  the  high  ocean 
freight  charges  the  cost  to  the  buyer 
is  below  the  Pacific  Coast  quota- 
tions for  the  same  product.  The  re- 
sult is  that  local  bean  growers  and 
brokers  despair  of  obtaining  higher 
prices  for  their  holdings,  which 
many  had  hoped  to  realize.  It  is 
thought  that  not  much  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Pacific  Coast  out- 
put has  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
period  of  heavy  demand  for  dry 
beans  is  drawing  to  a  close.  There 
is  no  life  in  the  bean  market  at  this 
writing.  The  Central  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association,  recently  organ- 
ized at  Sacramento,  is  expected  to 
consider  this  problem. 

Hog  Prices  Hold. 

The  strength  of  the  pork  market 
is  fairly  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  prices  are  well  maintained  in 
the  face  of  diminished  consump- 
tion due  to  the  observance  of  pork- 
less  Saturday  and  despite  the  exer- 
cise of  housekeeping  economy.  The 
decrease  in  pork  consumption  as  a 
result  of  these  two  factors  is  said 
to  amount  to  fully  25  per  cent. 

Storage  Butter  46c. 

It  is  reported  that  wholesale  but- 
ter brokers  in  New  York  have  vol- 
untarily agreed  upon  a  quotation  of 
46c  a  pound  for  the  best  quality  of 


cold  storage  butter,  this  price  to 
stand  as  the  maximum  figure  until 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  is- 
sues its  first  official  market  reports 
under  the  new  system,  which  are 
expected  about  January  15,  and 
which  will  be  based  upon  complete 
reports  of  stock  of  butter  on  hand 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
present  stocks  of  storage  butter  have 
cost  Eastern  jobbers,  including  in- 
surance and  storage  charges,  about 
42c  a  pound.  It  is  believed  Califor- 
nia jobbers  will  await  the  national 
quotations. 

Truck  Crops. 

Serious  injury  from  aphis  was 
experienced  by  growers  in  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  counties  this 
month.  It  is  particularly  serious  in 
the  important  districts,  cabbages  at 
Fullerton  and  cauliflower  at  Comp- 
ton  being  badly  infested.  Damage 
from  aphis  and  continued  dry 
weather  is  fully  30  per  cent  already 
and  if  not  relieved  soon  by  rain  or 
general  control  measures  many  fields 
may  be  ruined.  In  Central  Califor- 
nia Brussel  sprouts  are  hurt  by  aphis 
and  drought.  Cannery  demand  is 
heavy  and  shipments  are  declining. 
About  another  month  of  shipping  is 
expected.  Artichokes  are  late,  hav- 
ing suffered  from  drought,  but  were 
not  harmed  by  frost  as  they  were 
last  year.  If  rains  come  soon,  the 
normal  volume  of  400  cars  is  ex- 
pected, heaviest  shipments  being  in 
February,  March  and  April. 

Sugar  Prices. 

Before  the  regime  of  the  Food 
Administration  the  wholesale  basic 
price  of  granulated  cane  sugar  had 
risen  to  $8.45  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  Food  Administration  entered 
into  an  agreement'  with  the  refiners 
whereby  the  price  was  reduced  to 
$7.25  per  hundred.  It  remained  at 
this  figure  several  months.  Increas- 
ing scarcity  of  the  raw  product  has 
recently  forced  two  advances  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  10c  a  hundred. 
Indications  point  to  a  further  rise 
in  the  not  distant  future.  All  of 
which  augurs  well  for  California 
sugar  beet  growers,  many  of  whom 
lost  money  last  season. 


Publisher's  Department. 


Have  you  made  out  your  list  of  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers?  If 
not,  do  so  at  once.  Deautify  your  home 
place.   

"The  article  'Making  Land  do  Double 
Dnty  with  Stock'  in  last  week's  Issue  of 
the  Rural  Press  Is  extra  good  and  alone 
worth  double  the  cost  of  your  paper  for  a 
year."— ^C.  E.  B.,  Tulare. 


As  we  stated  in  those  notes  last  week, 
we  thought  that  issue  was  extra  good. 
This  issue,  though  entirely  different,  we 
think  is  also  a  splendid  number.  The 
special  articles  on  Sheep,  Cotton,  Barley, 
Figs — and  added  to  them  strong  editorial, 
news  pages,  market  reports,  and  poultry 
articles,  surely  will  satisfy  every-  reader. 
We  want  to  make  every  issue  worth  more 
than  the  annual  subscription  price. 


Before  you  plunge  into  spring  work  it 


will  pay  you  to  study  some  of  the  prob- 
lems you  will  have  to  meet  the  coming 
season,  which  promises  to  be  strenuous. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  books  we  publish  will 
help  you.  Our  list  comprises  the  follow- 
ing: California  Fruits,  price  $3;  California 
Vegetables,  $2;  California  Flowers,  $1.50: 
California  Hog  Book.  $2.;  California  Poul- 
try, $1;  and  Second  Thousand  Answered 
Questions  in  California  Agriculture.  $1.50. 
All  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 


The  publisher  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
call  this  week  from  P.  D.  Bane  of  Orland, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bane.  We  have  had 
so  many  favors  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bane 
in  times  past  that  we  wanted  to  meet 
and  thank  him.  Not  only  has  he  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Rural  Press  since  1888, 
but  is  now  paying  for  two  more  copies 
which  we  are  sending  to  other  parties. 
Mr.  Bane  promises  us  some  interesting 
figures  relative  to  the  irrigation  project 
at  Orland,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
No  other  section  has  grown  faster  than 
Orland  since  1907,  when  the  work  started 
with  49  farmers  and  now  having  over  700. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 

One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  ton*  Ground  Lime  Rock.    Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBROOK  BLDG.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Everything  That  Counts  for 
Your  Profit  and  for  the  Future 
of  Your  Family  Is  Moving  at 
Motor-Car  Pace  and  Radius 


You  can't  shut  your  eyes  to  that  Are  you  going 
to  stick  to  horse-pace,  one-fifth  the  pace  of  motor 
cars,  and  to  horse-radius,  one-fifth  the  radius  of 
motor  cars? 

Are  you  content  to  see  others  seize  the  golden 
chances  that  are  offered  now  and  the  untold 
chances  that  are  coming  in  the  next  few  months? 
Or  will  you  join  your  neighbors  who  are  moving 
at  motor-car  pace? 

A  little  delay  now  may  have  results  that  all 
your  future  cannot  repair. 

Take  this  up  now.  Be  fair  to  yourself,  to  your 
girls  and  boys,  to  your  wife.  Look  into  the 
changes  of  the  last  few  months  which  have  placed 
the  whole  question  of  motor-car  service  vs. 


horse  service  in  an  entirely  new  light   We  say — 

1.  Motor  cars  are  now  cheaper  to  use  than 
horses  for  all  work  that  a  motor  car  can  do. 

2.  Of  all  the  motor  cars  giving  maximum  serv- 
ice the  one  that  costs  least  to  run  and  use  is  the 
Maxwell. 

That  ought  to  make  you  think.  We  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  act  on  it  until  we  have  proved  it  to 
you.  We  can  prove  it  to  you.  For  the  sake  of 
your  own  work  and  profits,  for  the  sake  of  your 
girls  and  boys  and  wife,  take  this  up  now.  Send 
us  a  letter  today.  Make  your  decision  while  these 
cars  of  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  are  still 
procurable.  We  will  send  you  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Maxwell  dealer. 


Touring  Car  $745;    Roadster  $745;    Coupe  $1095 
Berime  $1095-   Sedan  with  Wire  Wheels  $1195.     F.O.B.  Detroit 


Wi^-i  Today  for  Catalog  C 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit,  Mich.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Dairying  Outlook  Good  for  the  Right  Man 

And  the  right  man  is  the  man  with  sufficient  family  help  to  dispense  with  hired 
labor,  who  is  imbued  with  progressive  ideas  and  practices  up-to-date  methods 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 


OUR  REASONS  why  dairymen  may  wisely  keep  their  good 
cows  in  this  time  of  general  dairy  depression,  and  why 
people  with  families  on  whom  they  can  depend  for  help  may 
wisely  strain  a  point  to  get  into  dairying,  are  told  best  of 
any  dairymen  we  have  interviewed  by  A.  L.  Gilbert,  a  feed 
dealer  and  dairyman  of  eastern  Stanislaus  county.  Other  reasons  given 
by  other  dairymen  follow.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  speaking  of  why  he  is  stay- 
ing in  the  business  with  100  cows.  He  admits  difficulty  in  getting  help 
now.  •  He  admits  that  one  who  has 
to  buy  hay,  grain,  and  mill  feeds 
at  present  prices  cannot  make 
money.  He  admits  that  the  price 
of  butterfat  has  not  increased  pro- 
portionately with  the  prices  of 
feeds  and  labor.  There  is  more 
money  in  hay  selling  at  $5  on  the 
ranch  and  butter  selling  at  26c, 
than  with  hay  at  $20  to  $25  and 
butter  at  40c  to  50c. 

Hay  Will  Come  Down. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  selling 
out  by   California  dairymen,  who 
prefer  to  grow  and  sell  high-priced 
hay,  grain,  beans,  and  other  crops, 
he  believes  that  hay  and  feeds  are 
sure  to  be  cheaper  next  season; 
while  butterfat  cannot  for  many 
years  go  below  40c,  which 
has  been  the  average  for 
the  past  year.    Over  1000 
acres  around  Oakdale  are 
now  ready  for  spring  al- 
falfa planting.    The  price 
of  alfalfa  hay  has  in  the 
past    three    years  ranged 
from   $4   to   $24   on  the 
ranch.     This   fact,  along 
with  the  great  reduction 
in  dairy  stock,   is  pretty 
sure  to  bring  a  glut  in  the 
hay  market  soon. 

Steady,  Certain  Income. 

The  income  from  dairy 
cows  is  steady  and  sure. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  cows,  80  per 
cent  of  which  are  milking, 
average  $1,000  per  month 
for  cream  alone.  The  skim 
milk  is  considered  worth 
much  more  now  than  30c 
per  hundred  pounds,  as 
feed  for  calves  and  pigs,  in 
which  there  is  more  profit 
in  a  dairy  than  without. 
The  calves  and  pigs  are  always  coming  on  to  furnish  additional  ready 
money.  While  good  cows  may  be  picked  up  at  easy  prices  from  people 
who  are  selling  out  on  account  of  the  present  temporary  lack  of  profit, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  who  can  make  these 
cows  pay  their  own  board  for  a  year  or  two  and  raise  calves,  will  get 
a  lot  of  "unearned  increment"  on  stock  that  is  mature  now. 

Credit  Easy  for  Dairymen. 

The  dairyman  who  is  not  now  in  the  business,  but  who  has  a  family 
and  can  raise  enough  alfalfa  on  the  ranch  to  feed  all  the  cows  the  fam- 
ily can  care  for,  can  now  get  ready  financial  and  other  backing  from 
banks  and  creameries,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert;  while  the  farmer  who 


Highly  graded  dairy  cows  selected  for  high  production  are  doing  their  part  to 
win  the  war.  High-priced  feed  and  labor  cannot  be  profitable  with  poor  pro- 
ducing cows.     Net  profits  after  culling  often   equal   those   from   a   larger  herd. 


There  Is  prospect  of  somewhat  lower  cost  of  feeds  due  to  great  preparations  for  increased  alfalfa 
acreage  at  this  time,  when  large  numbers  of  cows  have  been  butchered,  and  to  the  increased  acre- 
age of  grain  which  may  have  to  be  cut  for  hay  due  to  lack  of  moisture.  With  better  market  con- 
trol for  dairy  products  through   organization  In  fact  and   in  sight,   now  is  the  time  to  get  in. 


is  gambling  in  hay  is  an  uncertain  risk  in  the  banker's  judgment. 
Fay  the  Family  for  Labor. 
The  problem  of  the  dairyman  in  the  near  future  will  not  be  feed  so 
much  as  labor,  and  the  man  with  a  family  will  not  have  that  problem. 
At  the  same  time  he  can  pay  his  family  good  wages  for  their  work.  All 
the  hay  needed  should  be  grown  on  the  ranch  to  save  the  cost  of  looking 
around  for  it  or  paying  freight  and  dealers'  commissions,  and  hauling 
to  the  ranch.    This  will  give  him  a  profit  for  raising  the  hay. 

Improve  the  Fertility. 
The  man  who  goes  into  or  stays 
in  dairying  and  takes  care  of  the 
fertilizer  from  cows  and  subsidiary 
livestock  such  as  pigs  and  chick- 
ens, will  be  continually  improving 
the  ranch  and  increasing  its  crops 
and  value;  while  the  one  who  sells 
out  or  stays  out  and  raises  hay, 
grain,  etc.,  for  the  market  will 
eventually  wear  out  his  ranch. 

Interest  on  Equipment. 

With  dairy  equipment  such  as 
barns,  milk  houses,  silos,  separator, 
cans,  and  perhaps  a  milking  ma- 
chine and  Babcock  tester,  in  which 
a  total  of  $2,000  is  invested  per 
string  of  cows,  the  dairyman  who 
sells  out  and  cannot  use  his  equip- 
ment is  losing  the  interest 
on  that  $2,000  which  might 
easily  be  more  than  he  is 
losing  temporarily  by  keep- 
ing the  cows  and  paying 
all  the  costs  of  feed  and 
labor,   including   a  salary 
for  himself. 

Better  Blood  Necessary. 

At  present  prices  for 
feed  and  produce,  the  dairy- 
man cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness with  scrub  cows,  say 
W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son  of 
Kings  county.  But  the 
loss  can  be  turned  to  gain 
by  using  cows  sired  by  the 
right  kind  of  registered 
bulls.  In  a  period  of  years, 
by  breeding  to  such  bulls, 
the  production  may  be 
brought  up  remarkably — 
the  nearer  purebred  the 
cows  are  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  high  pro- 
ducers, because  most  of 
their  ancestors  have  been 
selected  for  this.  Ginn  &  Son  used  to  have  80  grades.  The  profit  made 
from  them  is  now  equalled  by  one-third  that  many  purebreds  with  less 
work.  It  used  to  require  three  milkers.  Now  only  one  is  required. 
The  whole  200  acres  was  then  in  alfalfa,  requiring  much  extra  help. 
Now  110  acres  are  planted  to  grain,  which  takes  less  labor  and  can  be 
sold  for  more  than  alfalfa  would  bring  in  the  form  of  milk  from  the 
grade  cows.  The  way  to  make  dairying  pay,  according  to  Messrs.  Ginn, 
is  to  breed  up  with  registered  bulls  and  work  into  purebreds  as  fast  as 
possible.  Sell  four  good  grades  and  put  the  money  into  a  purebred 
female,  or  borrow  money  to  buy  purebreds,  as  many  as  you  can  handle. 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  making  dairying  pay  is  illustrated 
(Continued  on  page  89.) 
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EDITORIALS 


A  STORM  WITH  A  PROMISE. 

DURING  the  early  days  of  the  week  we  have 
had  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  skies 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  California  depart- 
ment of  war-winning.  Water  has  fallen  in  vary- 
ing amounts  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State: 
sometimes  in  quantities  to  work  with:  sometimes 
in  amounts  signifying  little  more  than  good  will. 
It  Is  encouraging  and  comforting  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  squeezed-out  aspect  and  behavior  of  our 
clouds  is  not  an  indication  that  the  sources  of 
abundant  rainfall  for  us  are  running  dry.  Our 
failure  so  far  to  get  such  barrage  storms  over  our 
area  is  not  at  all  due  to  lack  of  munitions  in  the 
magazines  of  Jupiter  Pluvius:  it  is  due  to  failure 
on  the  part  of  his  gunners  to  get  the  range — 
which  is  of  course  corrigible.  Plenty  of  storms 
have  flown  out  of  our  great  cyclonic  incubator  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  and  have  made  their  usual  entry  at  the 
ports  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, but  instead  of  coming  to  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  some  of  them  normally  do,  practically 
all  of  them  have  been  surcharged  with  the  world's 
patriotic  purpose  to  "get  to  the  front  and  hit  the 
Kaiser."  Therefore,  after  whirling  around  at  the 
north  and  dropping  enough  water  to  grow  web- 
feet  on  the  Camp  Lewis  soldiers  for  service  in 
Flanders,  they  have  flown  eastward  to  assist  in 
Arctic  blizzard-breeding  and  to  push  their  product 
over  the  whole  East  from  North  Dakota  to  Flor- 
ida— planning,  perhaps,  to  reach  the  front  in 
Europe  via  the  Gulf  Stream  route.  Or  is  it  merely 
a  case  of  mistaken  and  misdirected  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  shipping  clerk  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
weather  factory,  who  should  try  to  win  the  war 
by  multiplying  food  munitions  in  California  and 
not  by  direct  thrust  eastward,  freezing  the  zeal 
out  of  our  Eastern  States  and  then  soaking  the 
pepper  out  of  the  allied  armies  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

AH  this  is  probably  distantly  due  to  a  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  our  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, which  has  been  overlooked  by  the  parties 
who  are  pounding  it  for  incompetence  and  irrele- 
vance. What  we  wish  this  Council  to  answer  in 
its  next  defensive  document  is  this:  Why  have 
you  not  looked  after  this  weather  preparedness? 
Why  have  you  allowed  the  Kaiser  to  dry  up  Cali- 
fornia, freeze  the  East  and  drown  our  army  in 
France?  Why  have  you  not  gone  in  a  body  to 
the  north  and  commandeered  the  storms  which 
were  needed  to  awaken  California  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  crop  passivism?  Answer  us  these  things 
oh  you  great  California  Council  of  Self-Defense 
and  answer  them  fully  and  to  our  satisfaction  or 
we  will  bring  down  upon  you  retribution  from  a 
betrayed  people  which  will  make  the  crunch  in 
your  thigh  by  the  crocodile  of  Nile  land  live  in 
your  memory  but  as  the  tickle  of  a  gnat!  WE 

WANT  MORE  RAIN!    Do  you  hear  that,  you  

J»     J*  Jl 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  STORM  DO  WE  WANT? 

HAVE  YOU  ever  drowsed  on  the  seat  of  the  old 
farm  buggy  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon 
while  the  old  mare  jogged  along  homeward 
until  you  leaned  forward  far  enough  to  catch  in 


the  face  a  tail-brush  which  the  poor  old  beast 
launched  at  a  pestering  fly  on  her  flank?  If  you 
can  recall  such  an  experience  you  can  properly 
appreciate  the  kind  of  rainstorms  we  have  had 
so  far — the  kind  .we  do  not  want.  For  Californias 
have  sat  drowsing,  almost  panting,  in  summer 
heat  while  the  East  has  been  blizzarded  like  a 
half-continent  of  polar  explorers.  We  have  caught 
but  the  brush  of  the  tail  of  the  great  cyclonic 
movements,  some  of  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  great  Sierra  until  they 
dropped  their  surplus  of  Pacific  waters  through 
our  warm  air  to  moisten  our  warm  soil.  And 
what  we  want  now  is  a  few  of  these  great  whirl- 
ers  to  pass  southward  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and,  going  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  hold  their 
business  centers  near  to  us  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  are  weary  of  filmy  clouds  and  gentle 
showers,  of  warm  sunbursts,  of  waving  moon- 
beams, and  all  things  floating  and  pausing  in  un- 
called figures  and  unstamped  time.  We  want 
storms  like  a  dance  of  the  olden  time,  when  every 
scrape  of  the  fiddler's  bow  and  every  stamp  of  his 
foot  meant  a  step,  to  be  missed  at  the  dancer's 
peril.  We  want  a  cyclone  to  break  loose  from  the 
grasp  of  weeping  Oregon  and  rush  down  our  great 
parallel  valleys,  leading  a  weather-dance  like  an 
old-time  Virginia  reel — up  the  sides  and  down  the 
center,  with  all  the  graceful  curtseying  and  waltz- 
ing and  all  the  boisterous  shouting  and  stamping 
thereunto  belonging.  This  is  our  greatest  need 
in  war-winning.  If  the  Council  of  Defense  fails 
us  in  this,  of  what  avail  are  all  its  proclamations 
of  patriotism? 

J*  J* 

FREELY  EAT  ALL  MEATS  BUT  PORK. 

IN  THE  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  22  we 
urged  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  meat- 
eating  by  observance  of  meatless  days  for  two 
reasons^  first,  the  apparent  amplitude  of  the  gen- 
eral supply  of  beef;  second,  the  avoidance  of  waste 
in  our  section  of  the  United  States  because  de- 
layed rains  and  high  cost  of  feed  threatened  the 
growers  with  loss  of  animals  by  starvation  or  loss 
of  money  (if  they  had  it)  in  purchasing  hay  or 
millfeeds  for  them.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
urged  it  as  most  reasonable  that  the  meat  should 
be  eaten  up  to  avoid  loss  and  waste.  As  shown 
by  a  detailed  account  upon  another  page,  the 
Food  Administration  has  rescinded  its  regulation 
for  meatless  days  in  six  States  on  this  Coast — 
such  cancellation  to  continue  until  March  13  and 
to  apply  to  all  meats  and  meat  products  except 
those  originating  in  the  hog,  in  the  use  of  which 
people  are  exhorted  to  exercise  double  restraint. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
rator  bases  his  decision  to  loosen  up  on  beef, 
veal,  mutton  and  lamb,  not  upon  the  facts  which 
we  considered  forceful  but  upon  the  difficulty  of 
transportation.  Proverbially  it  does  not  matter 
which  way  you  whip  the  devil  around  a  stump 
so  long  as  you  get  him.  It  is  also  almost  proverb- 
ial that  if  you  have  any.  trouble  whatever  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  blame  it  on  the  railroad.  The  Food 
Administrator  seems  to  worship  precedents  like 
a  judge.  Two  things  occur  to  us  to  justify  plac- 
ing the  blame  on  difficulty  of  transportation.  One 
of  them  counts  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  other  for 
us.  First,  If  we  were  allowed  to  get  full  of  meat 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  too  much  available, 
the  rest  of  the  country  would  bawl  to  have  some 
of  it  shipped  to  them.  Second,  if  the  decision 
was  made  to  save  Coast  likestock  from  starvation, 
it  would  reduce  the  distant  demand  that  we  divide 
up  with  them,  but  it  would  give  us  a  very  bad 
name  as  a  stock-raising  country.  We  are  disposed 
therefore  to  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Hoover:  it  is 
better  to  "blame  it  on  the  railroad"  and  we  let 
it  go  at  that.  This  will  also  perhaps  explain  why 
Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  steak  and  lamb  chops  all  the  time:  they 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
better-behaved  railroads  can  get  their  animals 
to  more  capacious  slaughtering  and  cold-storage 
outfits.  For  all  these  reasons  we  are  disposed  to 
gather  up  our  manna  as  it  falls — especially  as 
there  never  was  anything  in  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  to  beat  it.  If  now  our  enterprising  tourist- 
bonifaces  would  seize  their  opportunity  and  fill  all 
color-prints  of  the  Eastern  States  with  gorgeous 
pictures  of  beefsteaks  smothered  in  mushrooms 
and  mutton  chops  as  thick  as  two  fingers,  and 


use  the  legend  "these  are  what  you  can  have  in 
California  every  day  in  the  week,"  we  may  yet 
have  no  reason  to  lament  that  we  are  a  little 
shy  on  oranges  this  year! 

J*     J*  j« 

WHAT  CALIFORNIA  IS  DOING  FOR  FRANCE. 

CURRENT  conversation  and  printing  is  natur- 
ally full  of  facts  and  sentiments  concerning 
our  delightful  relations  with  France,  our 
best-beloved  of  all  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  perhaps — because  longest  associated  with 
us  historically  and  in  national  expression  of  hu- 
mane spirit  and  devotion.  But  this  general  feel- 
ing of  fellowship  and  admiration  for  France  in 
which  all  participate  does  not  involve  knowledge 
of  the  special  ways  in  which  we  are  drawing  near 
to  France  and  trying  to  assist  her  to  live  through 
the  outrage  wrought  upon  her  and  to  make  ready 
for  the  development  and  progress  she  will  attain 
when  the  persistent  menace  of  the  Hun  shall  be 
forever  removed.  Probably  no  one  knows  all  the 
special  things  which  are  being  done  for  and  with 
France  toward  this  glorious  future.  We  certainly 
do  not  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  knowing  more 
that  we  state  some  things  in  our  line  of  knowing 
and  we  assure  the  reader  that  such  as  they  are 
they  have  an  appealing  dramatic  quality.  Sixty 
years  ago  a  French  soldier  named  Pellier  brought 
to  his  brother  who  had  a  fruit  garden  and  nur- 
sery in  San  Jose  a  few  trees  of  the  French  prune. 
The  fruit  was  grown  in  a  small  way  by  a  few 
people  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  exciting 
much  interest.  It  was  doubted  that  we  had  the 
true  French  prune  because  the  dried  fruit  was  on 
the  average  much  smaller  and  had  such  a  dif- 
ferent flavor  from  the  prunes  which  the  French 
sent  us  in  cartons.  After  much  effort,  however, 
the  fact  was  established  that  the  Pellier  prune 
was  the  true  prune  of  Agen  and  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cured  product  was  in  the  curing  and 
not  in  the  fruit.  Thirty  years  later,  or  about 
1900,  California  cured  prunes  began  to  be  sold 
in  France,  for  different  ways  of  serving  than 
those  to  which  the  French  fruit  was  best  adapted; 
and  so  California  began  to  supply  France  without 
competition  with  her  own  product.  This  has  been 
increasing  until  now  both  the  French-cured 
French  prune  and  the  California-cured  French 
prune  are  well  known  and  have  their  places  in 
French  commerce  and  cuisine.  And  now  comes 
the  third  act  in  the  prune  play.  To  replant  the 
lands  from  which  the  Germans  were  driven  back 
last  year,'  many  thousands  of  nursery  trees  are  be- 
ing bought  in  California  nurseries  this  winter  for 
French  restoration.  This  is  not  because  France 
has  lost  her  prunes,  for  the  chief  prune  growing 
valleys  were  beyond  the  German  invasion,  but, 
in  the  stress  of  war,  local  growth  of  trees  in 
French  nurseries  has  been  too  small  to  meet  the 
demand  for  restoration  and  France  comes  to  her 
prune-growing  sister  California  for  the  nursery 
trees  so  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  entering 
upon  the  new  life  of  commercial  production  which 
the  end  of  the  war  assures  her. 

And  there  is  another  relation  which  California 
has  come  to  assume  toward  French  horticulture 
which  is  not  less  interesting.  Owing  to  labor 
distractions,  France  has  changed  from  an  exporter 
of  garden  seeds  to  an  importer  thereof,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Through 
this  new  and  unexpected  demand  some  of  the 
largest  California  growers  have  already  contracted 
with  French  seed  houses  for  their  whole  surplus 
products  of  1918  and  some  seeds  are  involved 
which  the  growers  never  expected  to  be  able  to 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  10,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  Data 

Week  To  Data  To  Data  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   1.54  10.48  20.25  58  36 

Red  Bluff  66  3.77  11.82  58  34 

Sacramento   94  2.15  8.57  60  36 

San   Francisco  78  2.33  10.01  64  46 

San  Jose   69  1.79  7.28  64  34 

Fresno   47  .96  4.36  60  34 

San  Luis  Obispo...  .04  1.19  8.15  66  40 

Los  Angeles   16  .59  6.37  68  46 

San  Diego   40  .65  4.16  64  44 


On  January  14,  1918,  snow  on  the  ground  at  mountain 
stations  was  as  follows:  McCloud,  8  Inches;  Inskip,  11 
inches;  Portola,  3  Inches;  Slerravllle.  2  inches;  Table 
Rock,  10  inches;  Summit,  28  inches;  Yoseralte,  4  inches; 
Huntington  Lake,  4  Inches;  Cascada  T,  trace. 
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sell  in  France  in  competition  with  the  home  pro- 
duction. This  is,  of  course,  stimulative  of  our 
own  industry,  but  the  most  profound  satisfaction 


lies  in  the  fact  that  we  can  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  such  an  advanced  horticultural  nation 
as  France. 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Unfortunate  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  five-year-old  apri- 
cot trees  which  are  badly  gummed  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  from  the  ground.  The  bark  has 
split  and  raised  up,  and  the  wood  seems  dead  at 
this  place,  although  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is 
healthy.  It  strikes  me  these  trees  will  die  in 
time.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  them?  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  whitewash  them  up,  say,  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  or  do  you  know  of  any  other 
solution  or  spray  which  I  could  apply?  I  have 
had  these  trees  heavily  pruned  around  the  bottom 
so  as  to  get  closer  to  the  tree  to  cultivate.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  paint  where  the  limbs  were  cut 
off  to  prevent  sacking  or  drying  out?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  paint  shall  I  use? — Reader,  Hanford. 

Your  trees  have  been  sadly  sunburned.  They 
should  have  been  kept  whitewashed  from  time  of 
planting  onward  and  this  injury  would  not  have 
occurred.  Cut  around  the  wounds  which  you  de- 
scribe until  you  come  to  healthy  bark  and  live 
wood  at  the  edges.  Remove  all  the  dead  bark 
and  gum  and  paint  the  uncovered  wood  with  lead 
and  oil  paint  or  with  "asphaltum,  Grade  D"  ap- 
plied warm  and  sparingly  so  it  does  not  run. 
Paint  over  all  large  cuts  with  the  same  stuff. 
When  this  is  dry  and  hard,  whitewash  all  over 
the  wound  and  all  other  bark  which  can  be  reach- 
ed by  the  sun.  As  you  have  cut  off  the  low 
branches,  you  must  be  all  the  more  careful  with 
the  whitewashing.  You  do  not  say  how  high 
up  you  have  nuder-pruned  the  large  branches. 
You  may  have  made  a  bad  job  of  it.  It  is  better 
to  shape  the  cultivator  for  the  trees  than  to 
prune  the  trees  for  the  cultivator. 


A  Grape  Hedge  for  a  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  forty  grapevines  of  all 
kinds  for  home  use.  They  are  five  years  old  and 
planted  against  a  five-foot  wire  mesh  fence,  on 
which  they  are  climbing.  They  have  not  been 
pruned  since  planting  and  have  now  from  six  to 
a  dozen  canes  starting  from  about  three  inches 
above  ground,  some  canes  being  forty  feet  long. 
They  are  irrigated  well  in  summer  and  bear  well, 
but  they  are  quite  a  tangled  hedge,  and  I  am  sus- 
picious that  I  am  not  handling  them  right.  What 
would  you  do  to  them  as  to  pruning? — G.  L.  H.,, 
Butte  City. 

We  should  select  about  three  canes  or  arms 
running  out  each  way  from  the  stump  which  are 
growing  so  that  they  can  be  tied  flat  against  the 
fence  and  space  them  up  and  down  to  divide  the 
vertical  distance  evenly.  Let  them  run  out  as 
far  as  needed  to  meet  the  arms  from  the  next 
vine  and  whack  them  off  there.  Then  cut  back 
all  the  laterals  or  side-shoots  on  these  main  arms 
to  two  or  three  buds.  All  other  growth  from  the 
stumps  which  is  not  needed  to  lay  on  the  main 
arms  indicated  should  be  removed.  This  will  give 
you  a  flat  growth  of  arms  close  to  the  fence  and 
a  neat  trellis  of  vines  which  will  be  an  ornament 
to  your  garden.  Subsequent  pruning  would  consist 
largely  in  removing  suckers  which  are  not  needed 
for  new  arms  in  shortening  the  laterals  and  re- 
moving enough  of  them  to  prevent  too  much 
crowding.  Do  not  over-irrigate  the  vines  and 
force  excessive  wood  growth  in  that  way. 


Limestone  Stands  Pat. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  inform  me  if  crushed 
limestone  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  two  years  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  an  or- 
chard of  apricot  and  prune  trees  twenty  years  old? 
The  land  is  strong,  inclined  to  be  adobe.  Would 
the  crushed  limestone  lose  any  of  its  value  for 
sweetening  land  after  being  so  long  exposed? — 
J.  H.  S.,  Hollister. 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  limestone  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  and  imperturbable  things  in  the 
world,  and  other  forms  of  lime,  like  burnt  lime, 
hydrate  of  lime,  etc.,  get  back  to  carbonate  as  fast 
as  they  can  to  be  sure  of  a  good,  long  sleep. 
Your  crushed  limestone  is  surely  just  as  good 
as  it  ever  was.  But  this  same  fact  mitigates 
against  its  usefulness  for  the  purposes  you  men- 
tion. It  disintegrates  very  slowly,  and  the  more 
it  disintegrates  the  better  it  is  for  your  purpose. 
Therefore,  though  it  has  not  lost  any  virtue  in 


weathering  two  years,  it  has  probably  not  gained 
much.  The  way  to  get  quick  benefit  from  lime- 
stone is  not  to  stop  with  crushing,  but  to  grind 
it  to  a  fine  powder.  Limestone  has  the  power  to 
help  your  land  and  therefore  your  trees,  but 
whether  you  or  the  trees  will  live  to  see  it  de- 
pends on  how  finely  you  powder  it. 


Pushing  Corn  for  the  Silo. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  plant  ten  acres  of 
corn  and  velvet  beans  this  season  for  ensilage.  My 
land  is  what  some  call  red  land.  It  is  worn-out 
wheat  land,  hard  to  work,  and  when  watered 
bakes  very  hard.  I  will  plant  with  a  machine 
that  has  a  fertilizer  distributer.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  Is  there  a  fertilizer  on  the  market  that 
I  can  use  that  will  help  the  crop  any,  enrich  the 
land  to  increase  the  crop,  and  help  loosen  up  the 
land?  I  have  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  and  want 
to  use  fertilizer  right  along  as  I  plant  the  seed. — 
J.  R.,  Corning. 

We  know  of  nothing  to  loosen  the  soil  which 
you  can  successfully  apply  in  such  homeopathic 
doses.  Your  land  requires  perhaps  a  ton  of  lime 
to  the  acre.  A  fertilizer  attachment  to  a  seed 
drill  cannot  handle  that,  and  if  you  did  put  it 
alongside  the  seed  that  would  be  the  last  you 
would  see  of  the  seed,  probably.  You  had  better 
figure  on  lime  and  cover  crops  later  in  some  earlier 
and  wetter  year.  To  push  the  corn  use  a  "com- 
plete fertilizer,"  which  can  be  safely  handled  as 
you  propose.  We  do  not  know  of  the  behavior  of 
the  velvet  bean  in  our  dry  summer  air  to  advise 
you  to  risk  much  on  it  even  with  irrigation.  We 
would  rather  take  a  chance  at  a  cow  pea  with  the 
corn,  though  we  doubt  if  you  can  do  better  for 
your  silo  than  to  get  all  the  corn  you  can  straight. 


Legumes  in  Succession. 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  best  peas  to  sell 
dry,  as  to  value  of  crop,  or  for  hay,  or  for  plowing 
under,  and  for  earliness  of  maturity,  so  that  I  can 
easily  plant  beans  afterwards  by  using  irrigation? 
Is  there  a  bean  which  is  better  than  tepary  to 
grow  after  July  when  another  crop  is  removed? 
Can  tepary  beans  be  grown  in  July  as  well  as  the 
pinks? — Reader,  Loomis. 

To  get  through  as  early  as  possible  and  to  get 
the  start  of  lice  and  mildew,  peas  in  the  interior 
should  have  a  start  in  the  fall — still  good  crops 
are  sometimes  had  by  starting  in  January,  where 
the  month  is  warm  and  the  soil  -well  drained  or 
the  rainfall  light:  otherwise  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  soil  gets  warmed  a  little  in  February 
and  the  heaviest  rains  usually  over  in  the  interior. 
The  dry  peas  grown  in  largest  commercial  quan- 
tities are  the  Niles  pea  and  the  Canadian  pea — 
which  are  cousins  if  not  more  closely  related. 
For  a  late-sown,  hot  season  bean,  with  danger  of 
early  fall  frosts,  tepary  might  come  through  bet- 
ter, for  it  is  counted  to  mature  in  seventy  days, 
against  ninety  days  for  the  pink.  We  know  noth- 
ing with  a  quicker  record. 


Apricot-Fed  Pork. 

To  the  Editor:  In  apricot  orchards  at  picking 
time  over-ripe  and  spoiled  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps. 
This  the  sun  cures  in  time.  Are  these  sun-cured 
apricots  good  for  hogs?  Will  they  harm  they  any? 
And  how  can  it  be  prepared?  The  hogs  seem  to 
relish  the  pits.  Are  these  nutriment  to  them? — 
F.  J.  P.,  Simi. 

Fruits  which  ripen  sweet  are  very  wholesome 
and  nutritious  to  hogs:  fruits  which  ripen  with 
much  acid,  like  apples,  are  less  wholesome  and  de- 
sirable. Fruits  should  be  fed  fully  ripe  but  not 
decayed.  If  you  cannot  feed  all  the  culls  fresh, 
spread  them  on  a  piece  of  clean,  smooth  ground, 
cure  and  store  them.  Do  not  leave  them  in  piles, 
for  that  invites  fermentation  and  decay,  which 
reduces  wholesomeness  and  nutritive  contents. 
Fruit  pits  are  "nuts"  to  hogs  and  they  always 
have  their  "crackers"  under  their  noses.  The  ker- 
nels of  apricots  are  delicious  and  nutritious  and 
the  pigs  know  it.  In  ordinary  times,  however,  the 
pigs  do  not  get  many:  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
them  to  the  Germans. 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

If  you  are  uncertain  about  it,  consult 
the  yellow  label  on  your  paper.  If  it 
says  1-19-18,  it  means  your  subscription 
expires  with  this  issue  and  the  subscrip- 
tion clerk  is  awaiting  your  instructions 
and  $1.00  before  changing  the  figures  to 
1-19-19. 

If  the  figures  show  your  subscription 
is  overdue,  attend  to  it  without  delay.  A 
check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postage  stamps  will  be  equally  welcome. 

OVERDUE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ANNOY 
UNCLE  SAM.  HE  HAS  OTHER  TROUBLES 
JUST  HOW. 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH, 
  Subscription  Clerk. 


Plowing  in  Dry  Soudan, 

To  the  Editor:  On  three  acres  of  Soudan  grass 
I  left  the  last  crop  to  plow  under  for  green 
manure.  We  had  no  rain  and  no  plowing  and 
frost  came.  Will  it  do  any  harm  to  the  soil  to 
plow  it  under  as  soon  as  rains  come?  Will  prussic 
acid  and  other  poisons  developed  in  the  grass  be 
of  injury  to  soil? — G.  B.,  Fair  Oaks. 

There  is  no  danger  of  that  kind.  The  only  dan- 
ger is  that  plowing  in  too  much  dry  stuff  in  a 
time  of  little  rain  will  cause  the  land  to  lose  much 
moisture  which  might  otherwise  be  useful  in 
growing  something. 


Planting  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how  far  apart  to 
plant  olive  trees  each  way  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  plant. — J.  S.  S.,  Calipatria. 

Olive  trees  may  be  planted  at  20  feet  with  the 
design  of  removing  alternate  trees  when  they  be- 
gin to  crowd  each  other  or  an  interplant  of  decid- 
uous trees  may  be  made  for  a  few  years'  bearing. 
Permanent  planting  of  olives  alone  are  made  at 
28  and  30  feet  usually.  Transplanting  to  place 
should"  be-  done  after  the  ground  becomes  well 
warmed — from  February  onward. 


Pruning  and  Growth  Starting. 
To  the  Editor:     Does  late  pruning  of  young, 
bearing  Mission  fig  trees  hold  back  their  growth 
and  protect  them  from  late  frosts? — E.  D.  D.  P.,. 
Sonoma. 

Other  things  being  equal,  pruning  early  in  the 
dormant  season  induces  an  earlier  start  of  the  buds 
on  the  parts  retained,  and  vice  versa.  Whether 
pruning  late  in  the  dormant  season  will  hold  the 
retained  buds  dormant  long  enough  to  protect 
them  from  frost,  cannot  be  affirmed,  but  whatever 
delay  is  secured  will  tend  in  that  direction. 


Sowing  Orchard  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  orchard  grass  be  sown  at 
this  time  to  stand  the  frost  of  late  winter  and 
spring?  If  not,  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow? — 
L.  D.  M.,  Tuolumne. 

It  is  hardy  and  will  grow  through  valley  and 
foothill  frosts.  It  should,  however,  be  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  in  years  when 
we  have  any,  so  as  to  get  a  fall  start.  As  it  is 
now,  you  can  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets 
warm  (early  in  February,  perhaps)  and  it  will 
hold  on  if  we  get  ordinary  spring  rains. 


Walnut  on  Pecan? 

To  the  Editor:    I  have  several  acres  of  seedling 
pecan  nut  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   Can  I  profitably  graft  walnuts  on  these?  If 
not,  kindly  advise  me  what  is  best  to  do  with 
them. — -G.  K.  H.,  Los  Altos. 

We  have  no  record  of  success  with  such  a  graft. 
Does  any  reader  know  more  about  it?  Usually 
such  trees  on  the  uplands  of  the  coast  district  are 
worth  whatever  you  can  credit  them  with  as  orna- 
ments or  firewood. 

Aphis  of  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  aphis  that  usually  In- 
fest peas,  and  especially  the  black  aphis  which  arte 
a  regular  pest  to  horse  beans,  not  infest  orchard 
trees  or  become  a  detriment  to  myself  and  neigh- 
bors? — D.  B.,  Martinez. 

There  are  two  aphids  to  be  expected  on  peas 
and  beans,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  record  of 
inresting  fruit  trees. 
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Securing  and  Holding  Help  on  the  Farm 

Give  Your  Help  the  Best  You  Have  and  the  Best  Will  Come  Back  to  You 


[WRITTEN  FOR  PACIFIC  BUBAL  PRESS  BY  R.  H.  WHITTEN.J 


F-ARM  WORKERS  are 
harder  to  get  than  ever 
before.  True,  many  who 
offer  to  work  are  inex- 
perienced, and  at  the 
start  are  about  as  much 
out  of  place  on  a  farm  as  a  grizzly 
bear  at  a  pink  tea.  But  is  this  any 
reason  why  a  farmer  should  throw 
up  his  hands  in  disgust  and  bemoan 
his  fate?  Will  cursing  the  help  or 
blaming  these  war-time  conditions 
solve  the  problem?  Will  it  get  the 
work  done  and  make  more  money 
jingle  in  his  jeans?  When  I  was 
engaged  in  commercial  work  and  had 
the  management  of  several  dozen 
traveling  salesmen,  I  had  many  com- 
plaints about  poor  territory,  but  I 
never  would  listen  to  them.  "Don't 
wait  for  ideal  conditions."  I  used  to 
tell  my  men.  "You  will  never  find 
them.  You  must  learn  to  create  suc- 
cess out  of  the  conditions  that  actu- 
ally exist.  Dreamers  spend  time 
planning  castles  out  of  impossible 
material;  practical  men  build  houses 
out  of  materials  at  hand." 

This  applies  just  as  well  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  farm  labor  problem  as 
it  does  to  selling  goods.  Conditions 
are  far  from  ideal  at  present,  but  we 
must  create  our  success  out  of  the 
conditions  that  actually  exist.  And 
just  as  a  good  salesman  does  not 
wait  for  orders  to  fall  into  his  lap 
but  develops  customers  for  his  ar- 
ticle, so  must  we  develop  satisfactory 
help  for  our  present  needs  from  the 
materials  at  hand. 

TAKE  A   PERSONAL  INTEREST  IN 
YOLK  HELP. 

Hiring  help  is  just  like  selling 
goods — you  must  have  something  to 
offer.  And  because  many  farmers 
demand  much  but  offer  little  in  re- 
turn, explains  why  they  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  securing  help.  Do 
I  hear  you  say  that  you  pay  the  top 
wages  and  still  can't  get  satisfactory 
men?  BTess  you,  that  isn't  enough. 
A  few  years  ago  some  Russian  work- 
men were  sent  to  this  country  by  a 
firm  of  Russian  shipbuilders,  that 
they  might  acquire  American  meth- 
ods and  the  American  spirit.  Within 
six  months  they  had  become  almost 
the  equal  of  the  American  men  with 
whom  they  worked.  They  had  de- 
veloped ambition,  individuality,  per- 
sonal initiative,  and  a  marked  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  work. 
But  a  year  after  their  return  to 
their  own  country  the  deadening, 
non-progressive  atmosphere  about 
them  had  done  its  work  and  they 
lost  all  that  they  had  gained,  even 
though  they  were  paid  just  as  much 
as  they  had  received  in  America. 
The  ambition  aroused  by  a  stimulat- 
ing environment  had  sunk  to  sleep 
again  and  they  became  mere  plod- 
ders. 

HIRED   HELP   A    REFLECTION  OF 

OURSELVES. 

How  about  the  atmosphere '  on 
your  ranch,  Mr.  Farmer?  Do  you 
take  a  genuine  heartfelt  interest  in 
your  men,  or  do  you  consider  your 
relations  with  them  in  a  cold-blood- 
ed, bow-much-can-I-get-out-of-theni- 
way?  A  man  was  once  complain- 
ing of  his  neighbors.  "I  never  saw 
such  a  wretched  set  of  people  as 
there  are  in  this  village,"  he  said. 


"They  are  mean,  greedy  of  gain,  sel- 
fish and  careless  of  the  needs  of 
others.  Worst  of  all,  they  are  for- 
ever speaking  evil  of  one  another." 
"Is  it  really  so?"  inquired  an  angel 
who  was  walking  with  him.  "It  is 
indeed,"  answered  the  man.  "Why, 
just  look  at  this  fellow  coming  to- 
ward us.  I  know  his  face,  although 
I  can't  remember  his  name.  See  his 
little  shark-like,  cruel  eyes,  darting 
here  and  there  like  a  ferret's,  and 
the  lines  of  covetousness  about  his 
mouth.  The  very  .droop  of  his  shoul- 
ders is  mean  and  cringing,  and  he 
slinks  along  instead  of  walking." 
"It  is  very  clever  of  you  to  see  all 
this,"  said  the  angel,  "but  there  is 
one  thing  you  did  not  perceive.  That 
is  a  mirror  we  are  approaching." 
We  farmers  can  learn  a  practical 
lesson  from  this  illustration.  We 
see  in  our  help  just  what  we  are 
looking  for.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
lenses  of  our  mental  vision.  If  we 
expect  the  men  to  be  rude,  indiffer- 
ent, thick-headed,  unreasonable  and 
lazy,  they  certainly  will  be.  But  if 
we  handle  them  in  a  cheerful,  mag- 


and  pretty  soon  friction  was  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

GOOD  CHEER  GEABS  VP  HELP. 

Farm  workers  are  of  different  tem- 
perament from  salesmen,  yet  they 
are  just  as  human,  and  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment. When  I  hear  a  farmer  com- 
plaining about  his  men  I  feel  sorry — 
but  not  for  him.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
men,  as  it  is  proof  that  their  em- 
ployer does  not  know  how  to  handle 
them.  He  may  know  nothing  about 
salesmen,  but  he  ought  to  know  a 
little  about  horses.  He  ought  to 
know  that  a  horse  that  is  prodded 
and  fretted  and  urged  all  the  lime 
by  means  of  the  whip,  spur  and  rein 
will  not  do  nearly  so  much  as  the 
one  that  is  urged  forward  by  gentle- 
ness and  kind  treatment.  And  in 
their  susceptibility  to  kindness  men 
and  women  are  no  different  from  the 
lower  animals.  No  employer  can  ex- 
pect his  employes  to  remain  cheer- 
ful and  unwearied  under  the  goad  of 
scowls  and  the  lash  of  a  bitter 
tongue.  For  energy  is  only  another 
name  for  enthusiasm,  and  help  can- 


nanimous  spirit,  treating  them  con-   not  become  enthusiastic  over  their 


Miniature  of  one  of  the  Important  activities  on  the  Whitten  Banch,  Tulare  county. 


siderately  and  courteously,  and  ex- 
pecting to  find  them  receptive  and 
fair-minded — why,  we  shall  find 
them  most  reasonable  and  easy  to 
manage. 

DO    NOT    "FLY    OFF    THE  HANDLE." 

No,  I  am  not  giving  a  lot  of  Sun- 
day-school philosophy,  but  the  re- 
sult of  my  experience,  first  in  hand- 
ling salesmen  and  second  in  handling 
the  men  on  my  own  ranch.  A  good 
salesman  is  a  high-strung,  sensitive 
fellow,  quick  to  take  offense,  and 
often  one  of  my  salesmen  would  fly 
off  the  handle.  I  had  a  card  hang- 
ing over  my  desk  that  I  always  read 
at  such  times,  and  on  it  was  printed, 
"If  you  are  in  trouble  and  want  to 
find  the  fellow  who  is  to  blame,  look 
in  the  looking-glass."  It  was  pretty 
hard  at  first  to  swallow  insult  and 
abuse  and  lay  the  blame  at  my  own 
door,  but  I  finally  brought  myself  to 
the  point  where  I  could  control  my 
temper  and  not  fly  back.  I  studied 
the  situation  at  close  range  to  see 
what  there  was  in  my  handling  of 
the  man  that  made  him  fly  off  the 
handle;  I  planned  so  that  there 
would  never  be  a  similar  occurrence, 


work  when  surrounded  by  a  fault- 
finding, criticising  atmosphere. 

Men  cannot  be  geared  up  unless 
they  are  cheered  up,  and  it  takes 
more  than  the  cold  dollars  in  their 
pay  envelopes  to  warm  them  up.  A 
little  gold  in  one's  heart,  a  little 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  consid- 
eration in  one's  veins,  and  a  little 
cheerfulness  in  one's  voice  is  worth 
more  than  a  lot  of  coin  in  the 
pocket.  You  cannot  get  satisfactory 
results  from  your  help  unless  they 
take  an  interest  in  their  work,  and 
they  will  not  take  an  interest  in 
their  work  unless  you  first  take  an 
interest  in  them.  You  must  con- 
sider every  matter  from  their  stand- 
point; you  must  treat  them  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated. 

SEBVE    A    GOOD  TABLE. 

First  of  all,   aside   from  proper 
treatment,  the  living  conditions  must 
be  good  enough  to  attract  a  good 
class  of  men.    It  seems  strange  that 
a  farmer  will  plan  balanced  rations 
for  his  livestock,  and  post  himself 
{  on  proteins,  carbohydrates,  calories, 
I  etc.,  knowing  that  unless  his  ani- 
!  mals  are  fed  properly  they  will  not 


produce  properly,  yet  he  gives  little 
or  no  thought  to  the  feeding  of  his 
help,  although  the  latter  is  much 
more  important,  because  not  only 
the  physical  ability  of  the  men 
should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  also  their  mental  attitude.  Let 
a  man  get  up  from  the  table  dissat- 
isfied with  the  meal  he  has  eaten, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  his  work 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  will  not 
be  up  to  standard.  You  may  have 
saved  five  cents  -on  the  meal,  but 
you  will  lose  fifty  cents  on  his  work. 
Let  him  be  served  by  a  grouchy 
cook  and  the  results  will  be  about 
the  same.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
reach  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  and  if  you  want  him  to 
work  for  your  best  interests  you 
must  keep  him  satisfied  with  his 
meals.  He  does  not  expect  fancy, 
high-priced  dishes,  but  he  does  need 
a  lot  of  good,  wholesome,  nutritious, 
well-cooked  food  to  keep  him  in 
proper  working  condition. 

PBOVIDE     COMFOBTABLE  SLEEPING 
QUABTERS. 

He  also  needs  a  quiet,  comfort- 
able place  to  lay  his  weary  head 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over. 
The  kind  of  living  quarters  will  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  help  em- 
ployed. On  my  ranch  we  cater  to 
married  men  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
lieving that  they  are  more  settled, 
more  dependable  and  more  ambi- 
tious. My  dairy  herdsman,  swine 
herdsman  and  crop  man  are  married, 
and  each  has  his  own  house — a  bun- 
galow of  from  three  to  six  rooms, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  family. 
Each  bungalow  is  well  furnished  and 
has  electric  lights  and  running  water. 

HOME-LIKE  ACCESSORIES. 

For  the  single  men  we  have  a 
bunk  house,  containing  five  bed- 
rooms, each  9x12,  and  a  reading 
room  12x14.  It  is  made  of  1x12 
boards,  surfaced  on  the  inside,  and 
has  rough  battens  on  the  outside 
and  surfaced  ones  on  the  inside. 
There  are  two  windows  and  a  door 
to  each  bedroom.  The  walls  are 
stained  a  mission  brown  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  are  hung  on  them. 
Each  bedroom  has  a  real  bed,  with 
good  springs,  mattress  and  bedding, 
a  dresser,  a  chair,  a  rug,  and  an 
electric  light.  Each  man  Is  given 
a  bedroom  of  his  own,  and  he  is  not 
required  to  share  it  with  anyone  else 
except  for  about  two  weeks  during 
corn  cutting  time.  He  has  his  own 
key  and  is  given  the  exclusive  use 
of  his  room,  conditional  only  upon 
his  keeping  it  in  proper  order.  A 
short  distance  from  the  bunk  house 
is  the  pasteurizing  plant,  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  bathroom,  with 
wash  bowl,  tub  and  shower  bath; 
also  a  toilet  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  boiler  furnishes  hot  water  for 
washing  and  bathing,  and  the  men 
are  required  to  bathe  often  and  keep 
clean.  The  foreman's  house  is  a 
modern  bungalow,  with  bath,  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  all  city  con- 
veniences. There  is  a  large  kitchen, 
and  the  foreman's  cook  furnishes  the 
meals  for  the  single  men.  The  read- 
ing room  in  the  bunk  ho\ise  Is  con- 
stantly used  and  greatly  appreci- 
ated. It  is  furnished  with  easy 
(Continued  on  page  88.) 
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The  Coloring  of  Tokay  Grapes 

Controllable  and  Uncontrollable  Factors  Concerned  in  Determining  Color  in  Our  Favorite  Table  Grapi 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frederic  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  «f  California.] 


□ HE  COLOR  of  tokay 
grapes  determines  to  a 
great  extent  their  value. 
It  varies  with  soil,  crop, 
season,  and,  above  all, 
with  locality. 

The  variations  are  both  in  tint 
and  intensity.  In  sandy  soils,  the 
color  tends  to  be  light  and  -brown- 
ish; in  heavy  soils  darker  and  often 
with  a  slight  violet  tint.  In  soils 
rich  in  humus  the  color  often  fails 
to  develop  in  the  interior  of  the 
bunches.  The  color  is  usually  deeper 
in  cool  seasons  than  in  warm  and 
with  small  crops  than  with  large. 
It  is  usually  a  deep  rich  red  in  the 
more  northerly  counties  not  too  far 
from  the  coast  and  gradualy  dimin- 
ishes in  intensity  as  we  approach  the 
Interior  and  the  south.  The  causes 
of  these  variations  are  not  well  un- 


conditions  of  the  locality.  In  ex- 
treme cases  it  is  probably  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  produce  a  tokay  of  ac- 
ceptable color.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  the  color 
can  be  improved  to  some  extent  by 
cultural  methods. 

COLOR  EFFECTS  OF  CULTURE. 

The  vines  should  be  pruned  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bunches  will  be  borne 
where  they  are  equally  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  soil  and  not  crowded. 
The  object  is  accomplished  by  train- 
ing the  vine  high  with  rather  long 
arms  arranged  in  the  vase  form.  In 
very  rich  soil,  where  the  vines  are 
exceptionally  vigorous,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  advantageous  to  train  the 
vines  by  the  cordon  system  on  a  wire 
trellis  and  to  prune  them  half  long. 

The  thinning  of  the  grapes  on  the 


If  the  vines  are  weak  owing  to 
poverty  of  the  soil,  disease,  or  over- 
bearing, the  grapes  will  not  develop 
well  and  may  color  imperfectly.  In 
such  a  case  an  appropriate  fertilizer 
would  invigorate  the  vine  and  thus 
indirectly  improve  the  color  as  well 
as  the  flavor,  size,  and  other  valu- 
able characteristics.  On  the  other 
hand,  inappropriate  fertilizers  may 
have  the  contrary  effect  and  dimin- 
ish the  color.  This  danger  is  to  be 
feared  more  especially  with  nitro- 
genous fertilizers.  Such  fertilizers 
by  stimulating  the  vegetative  growth 
of  vines  may  result  in  large  watery 
grapes,  which,  being  unduly  shaded 
by  the  abundant  foliage,  may  fail  to 
color.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  are 
commonly  useful  in  California  vine- 
yards, but  they  should  be  used  with 
discretion,  especially  in  Tokay  vine- 


The  above  shows  some  perfect  clusters  of  California's  favorite  table  grape,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi. 


derstood,  though  many  theories  have 
been  advanced  in  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  them.  Failure  to  color 
well  appears  to  be  due  to  different 
causes  in  different  cases. 

If  the  season  or  locality  is  so  late 
that  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  thor- 
oughly, the  color,  like  all  other  qual- 
ities, will  be  defective.  The  same  is 
true  if  the  crop  is  excessively  heavy 
or  the  bunches  excessively  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  locality  is 
very  hot  and  the  grapes  ripen  early, 
little  or  no  color  may  develop. 

WHAT  SEEMS  TO  DETERMINE  COLOR. 

The  color  in  general  seems  to  de- 
pend principally  on  two  factors:  (a) 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  local- 
ity, and  (b)  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
of  the  bunches.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  too  hot  nor  too  cool. 
The  favorable  effect  of  a  moderate 
summer  temperature  is  shown  by  the 
location  of  the  principal  tokay  re- 
gion in  Central  California.  But' even 
here  the  color  is  not  always  perfect 
and  elsewhere  good  color  is  some- 
times attained. 

The  color  in  general,  then,  is  de- 
termined by  the  climatic  and  soil 


bunches  when  they  are  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  grown  also  has 
a  favorable  effect  on  the  color  in 
cases  where  the  bunches  tend  to  be 
too  large  or  too  compact.  The  thin- 
ning should  be  done  from  the  cen- 
ter or  thickest  portion  of  the  bunch 
and  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
berries  can  often  be  removed  with 
great  advantage  to  the  size  and  color 
of  the  berries  left  and  with  little  or 
no  decrease  of  total  crop,  as  the  ber- 
ries left  are  increased  in  size.  Di- 
rections for  thinning  and  for  cordon 
pruning  are  given  in  Bulletins  241 
and  246,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley  on 
application. 

RELATION   OF   FERTILIZING  TO 
COLORING. 

There  is .  a  belief  current  among 
growers  that  the  color  can  be  im- 
proved by  means  of  fertilizers,  espe- 
cially those  containing  iron  or  lime. 
According  to  the  soil  chemists,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  any  fertilizer  has  any  direct 
effect  on  the  color.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  some  very  important  indi- 
rect effects. 


yards  in  the  cooler  regions  and  in 
rich  soils. 

In  general  the  color  of  the  fruit 
can  often  be  modified  favorably  by 
any  cultural  method  which  renders 
the  vine  more  healthy  without  un- 
duly stimulating  its  vigor  and  which 
distributes  the  crop  equally  over  the 
vineyard  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  vine  and  the  bunch. 


WEEDS  MENACE  RICE  FIELDS. 


The  rice  harvest  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  has 
been  subject  to  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  in  harvesting  this 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  water- 
grass  is  heavily  infesting  thousands 
of  acres.  This  weed  pest  is  becom- 
ing a  very  serious  menace  in  the 
rice  fields.  It  is  reported  that  over 
4000  acres  have  already  been  ren- 
dered useless  for  rice  on  account  of 
the  inroads  of  watergrass.  Glenn 
county  has  sent  out  a  call  for  help. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  Hugh 
Wren  states  that  the  irrigation  can- 
als in  that  section  are  so  heavily 
infested  with  watergrass  and  thistles 
that  the  growers  are  alarmed. 


YOUR  RESOLUTION 
FOR  1918 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 


Don't  be  satisfied 
with  "doing  your 
bit"  But  do  your 
best,  make  every 
acre  produce  to  its 
utmost. 

Proper  fertiliza- 
tion will  greatly 
increase  the  pro-  . 
duction  of  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  de- 
partment will  be  glad 
to  help  you  deter- 
mine the  proper  fer- 
tilizer for  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Crop  and  Labor  Problem  in  Santa  Clara 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  H.  Schroder 


T 


HE  ORCHARDISTS  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
are  as  intelligent,  wide- 
awake and  up-to-date  a 
lot  of  farmers  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in 
California.  That  is  why  we  went 
there  last  week  in  search  of  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  production  and 
at  the  same  time  conserve  labor. 
We  found  these  two  great  problems 
just  as  serious  there  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

ORCHARD  CONDITIONS. 

The  trees  have  just  matured  the 
largest  crop  ever  produced;  pests 
of  various  kinds,  especially  the  scale, 
have  been  unusually  active  further 
taxing  the  strength  of  trees;  and 
on  top  of  all  this  has  come  the  driest 
season  in  sixty-nine  years.  To  pro- 
duce a  crop  in  the  face  of  all  these 
adverse  circumstances  will  certainly 
require  wise  management  and  in- 
dustry. Just  one  indication  that  the 
growers  are  on  the  job  is  afforded 
by  the  experience  of  the  Bean  Spray 
Pump  Company.  They  say  that  the 
demand  for  spray  materials  is  fully 
three  times  as  great  as  in  any  pre- 
vious year  and  that  the  demand  for 
spray  rigs,  irrigating  plants  and 
tractor  engines  is  crowding  their 
factory  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 
The  growers  are  aiming  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  fruit  rather  than 
merely  increase  the  quantity.  They 
realize  that  small  and  inferior  fruit 
is  expensive  to  handle,  requires  more 
labor  and  is  less  marketable. 

THE   LABOR  SITUATION. 

While  there  is  no  labor  shortage 
at  this  time,  the  growers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  harvest  time  with 
considerable  apprehension.  The  sea- 
son just  past  was  exceptionally  fav- 
orable. The  drying  period  was 
lengthened  by  fully  a  month;  yet 
with  all  this  extra  time  and  with 
women,  boys  and  girls  in  great 
numbers  working  in  canneries,  orch- 
ards and  dry  yards,  much  fruit  was 
lost  through  lack  of  labor.  Another 
such  favorable  season  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  and  labor  will 
be  still  scarcer  unless  some  extra 
supply  can  be  obtained. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Organization  is  working  on  the  prob- 
lem, as  evidenced  by  the  following 
notice  sent  out  by  the  management 
to  the  members: 

SPECIFIC   INFORMATION  ASKED. 

"1.  Can  you  give  any  concrete 
instances  of  loss  in  the  harvest  of 
the  crops  of  the  past  season,  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  or  competent  labor? 
These  losses  may  be  either  in  fail- 
ures to  plant "  acreages,  to  harvest 
portions  thereof,  to  harvest  some 
crops  at  the  proper  time,  or  failure 
to  properly  tend  crops,  resulting  in 
a  loss  in  yield  or  quality. 

"2.  Can  you  give  any  concrete 
instances  of  the  lack  of  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  affecting  the  present 
planting  operations  of  producers  in 
your  community? 

"3.  Can  you  give  any  concrete 
instances  of  men  in  possession  of 
productive  acreages  who  plan  to 
curtail  their  planting  owing  to  their 
fears  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
harvest  under  existing  labor  condi- 
tions? We  are  very  anxious  to  se- 
cure all  such  evidence  as  has  come 
to  your  personal  notice  In  answer 


to  the  above  questions.  Our  desire 
is  to  ascertain  for  the  information 
of  proper  governmental  authorities 
the  facts  that  will  assist  them  in 
properly  supporting  the  producers 
whose  part  is,  we  know,  of  prime 
importance  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  our  work." 

Growers  are  doing  what  they  can 
individually  to  help  themselves.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  dry  weather 
which  permits  working  in  the  orch- 
ards, they  are  now  doing  work  which 
part  of  which  is  plowed  under  and 
part  fed  to  a  herd  of  sixty  cows, 
which  furnish  both  manure  to  in- 
will  conserve  labor  later  on,  and  not 
only  are  they  striving  for  the  best 
possible  in  their  regular  orchard 
crops,  but  are  planning  crops  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  grow  between  the 
trees  wherever  possible. 

WHAT   SOME   GROWERS   ARE  DOING. 

Elmer  Brothers  at  San  Jose  have 
accomplished  both  improved  produc- 
tion and  labor  saving  by  their  meth- 


fall  for  scale,  and  just  before  the 
leaf  buds  open  for  curl  leaf,  aiming 
to  avoid  damaged  fruit  to  handle 
in  busy  season. 

Flickinger  Company,  who  own  240 
acres  of  orchard  and  a  large  packing 
plant  in  the  Berryessa  district,  in- 
tend intercropping  sixty  acres  with 
tomatoes.  They  also  raise  between 
the  trees  hay  for  the  horses  that  do 
the  work  and  the  small  dairy  herd 
that  supplies  their  own  butter  and 
milk.  The  dairy  and  horse  barns 
supply  a  good  part  of  the  manure 
used  in  fertilizing  forty  acres  of  the 
orchard  every  year.  Peach  and  apri- 
cot trees  are  sprayed  every  year  and 
prune  trees  every  two  years. 

Wm.  Abernathy  -has  greatly  in- 
creased the  production  of  the  So- 
rosis  and  Tuxedo  Ranch  orchards 
since  he  took  over  their  management 
several  years  ago.  He  has  installed 
several  irrigating  plants,  making 
possible  the  growth  of  cover  crops, 
part  of  which  is  plowed  under  and 


Women  doing  their  "bit"  In  the  frnlt  drying  yards  of  Santo  Clara. 


od  of  pruning.  Last  year  they  sold 
from  twelve  acres  of  four  to  five 
year-old  Tuscan  clings  136  tons,  and 
estimate  that  they  lost  fully  fifteen 
tons  at  the  time  of  the  cannery 
strike.  All  but  thirty  tons  were 
picked  without  the  use  of  ladders. 
We  expect  in  an  early  issue  to  give 
this  pruning  method  in  detail.  Briefly 
it  is  this:  After  first  year's  growth 
cut  off  main  stem  above  the  lowest 
there  is  four  laterals  and  cutting 
these  laterals  back  to  six  inches,  cut 
back  severely  for  three  years,  train- 
ing tree  to  basket  form.  After  third 
year  prune  for  fruit  by  cutting  out 
dead  wood  and  thinning,  but  not 
cutting  back  shoots.  Besides  their 
pruning  system  they  have  an  irri- 
gating plant  that  insures  sufficient 
moisture.  They  grow  cover  crops, 
using  tractor  in  order  to  get  them 
under  quickly  just  after  they  have 
gone  to  seed.  They  cultivate  all 
summer  and  here  the  tractor  comes 
in  again  as  a  labor  saver.  To  do 
away  with  props,  which  would  in- 
terfere with  cultivation,  they  use 
galvanized  wire  looped  around  the 
branches.  After  the  fruit  is  off,  one 
end  of  the  wire  is  united  and  it 
hangs  there  till  next  year,  which  is 
much  cheaper  and  less  work  than 
taking  down  and  storing  away  lum- 
ber.   They  spray  twice,  once  in  the 


part  fed  to  a  herd  of  sixty  cows, 
which  furnish  both  manure  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
dairy  produce  to  increase  the  own- 
ers' income. 

E.  L.  Fellows,  manager  of  the 
Quito  orchard,  and  his  own  orchard 
besides,  when  interviewed  expressed 
forcible  opinions  on  politics  and  the 
labor  situation  and  thought  that,  the 
farmers'  needs  would  receive  consid- 
eration from  the  government  only 
when  his  vote  is  as  much  respected 
and  feared  as  the  labor  vote.  Ex- 
pecting little  immediate  help  from 
the  outside,  he  is  doing  all  he  can 
for  himself.  He  is  replacing  with 
an  electric  plant  the  steam  irriga- 
tion plant  that  requires  several  men 
to  operate  and  is  pruning  his  trees 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  picking 
easy  as  possible. 

Louis  Walters  of  Mountain  View 
went  a  long  way  toward  solving  his 
problem  when  he  sold  half  of  his 
twenty-acre  orchard  and  used  the 
money  for  a  well  and  irrigating 
plant.  He  now  gets  more  from  ten 
acres  than  he  did  from  twenty  when 
he  dry  farmed,  and  derives  a  con- 
siderable income  besides  by  furnish- 
ing his  neighbors  water  to  increase 
their  production.  He  has  still  fur- 
ther cut  down  his  labor  by  planting 
alfalfa  between  the  trees,  thus  doing 


away  with  cultivation.  The  alfalfa 
furnishes  food  for  the  horses,  the 
cow  and  the  boy's  pig,  and  the  trees 
do  not  seem  to  mind. 

J.  Nelson  owns  nine  acres  of  apri- 
cots on  the  Allendale  road.  Last 
year  he  did  not  spray  and  as  a  re-  j 
suit  had  to  sort  out  a  ton  or  so  of 
dried  fruit  that  was  made  unsala- 
ble on  account  of  damage  by  the 
scale— all  this  besides  picking  and 
drying  the  fruit  in  the  busy  season. 
This  year  the  orchard  was  thorough- 
ly sprayed  at  a  total  cost  of  $45, 
allowing  good  wages  for  himself  and 
his  two  sons.  Mr.  Nelson's  boys 
are  under  military  age,  so  he  is  not 
worrying  over  his  own  labor  prob- 
lem. He,  however,  feels  that  it  is 
the  duty  to  conserve  his  own  work 
so  as  to  help  his  neighbors  as  much 
as  possible.  He  intends  buying  a 
tractor,  which  will  enable  him  to 
do  still  more. 

T.  S.  Montgomery  fertilized  and 
sprayed  a  third  of  his  thirty-acre 
orchard  at  Saratoga.  The  ten  acres 
thus  treated  produced  more  fruit 
than  the  other  twenty  and  the  fruit 
was  much  finer.  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  decided  to  sell  all  but  ten  acres. 

Frank  A.  Lieb,  who  owns  a  bear- 
ing walnut  orchard  at  San  Jose 
and  a  fine  irrigating  plant,  inter- 
cropped last  year  with  beans,  and 
will  increase  his  acreage  this  year. 
His  yield  last  year  was  twelve  sacks 
per  acre.  Mr.  Lieb  believes  that 
beans  as  an  intercrop  are  better 
for  the  soil  than  tomatoes. 

A.  Montgomery  found  that  the 
buds  on  the  apricot  trees  in  his 
orchard  at  Cupertino  are  not  devel- 
oping as  they  should.  Attributing 
this  to  the  dry  weather,  he  has  laid 
a  three-inch  pipe  from  his  tank  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  orchard,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  hired  man  is 
keeping  his  pump  busy  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night. 


Kirktnan 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


A  350  to  900-Pound  Separator 

For  Only 


DOWN 


For  this  small  payment  down 

you  can  have  a  Brookfield  cream  sep- 
arator.   It  is  a  close  skimming,  high-class 

machine,  fully  guaranteed,  equal  to  the  hardest  service, 
tested  by  years  of  actual  use.  Our  liberal  offer  makes 
it  pay  for  itself  as  it  goes  along.  You  have  a  year  to 
pay  in  small  monthly  payments.  We  back  this  offer 
with  our  37  years  of  square  dealing  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  everywhere  in  America. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  full  details  of  our  offer. 

The  Brookfield 

Thirty  days'  free  trial  on  your  own  farm 
is  your  guarantee  that  the  Brookfield  Separator 
will  meet  any  test.  You  run  it  yourself.  You  are  the 
judge.  We  take  all  the  risk.  We  could  not  make  this 
exceptional  offer  if  we  did  not  know  the  Brookfield  has 
come  with  flying  colors  through  the  severest  trials.  It  is  capable 
of  standing  up  to  the  hardest  work  day  in  and  day  out.  Now  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  this  separator  for  only  $2.00  down.  Don't  miss 
writing  for  this  offer.  Cut  off  coupon  and  send  it  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  and  full  details  of  our  terms  and  low  prices. 

Free  Trial 

There  will  be  no  expense  whatever  to 
you  for  your  chance  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  Brookfield  by  giving  it  thirty  days'  free  trial  on 

your  own  farm.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  you  may  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  $2.00  and  all  freight  charges.  No  offer 
could  possibly  be  fairer.  We  are  confident  enough  in  the  Brook- 
field separator  to  send  it  to  you  and  let  you  judge  for  yourself  if  it 
does  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  So  don't  delay.  Now,  remember, 
should  you  ask  for  a  free  trial,  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Easy  Payments 

We  have  made  the  time  payments  especially  low  so  that 
you  have  a  full  year  in  which  to  pay — while  you  are  learning  of  the 
marvelous  qualities  of  the  Brookfield — how  it  gives  you  greater  cream  poundage  and 
thus  saves  the  money  you  pay  for  it.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  extending  you 
credit.  No  interest  is  added.  The  Brookfield  is  sold  in  the  exact  way  we  carry  on 
the  other  departments  of  our  big  business.  There  is  no  discount  for  cash.  There 
is  only  one  price  for  the  Brookfield  Separator  —  that  is  the  very  lowest. 

il  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijj 

Straus  &  Schram  (Inc.)  = 
Dept. 225i  —  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :  —  Without  any  obligation  on  my  = 

part  please  send  me  your  Free  Catalog  on  the  E 

Brookfield  Cream  Separator,  also  full  details  on  5 

your  30-<lays  free  trial  offer.  E 


IT  a  me . 


Address.. 


Don't  take  a  chance  of  miss- 
ing this  opportunity.  Mail  coupon 
and  get  the  catalog  describing  the 
Brookfield  Separator  and  what  it  will 

do.  Remember,  the  Brookfield  has  to  do 
its  work  in  your  dairy  for  thirty  days  and 
prove  it  is  a  perfectly  made  piece  of  dairy 
machinery  and  a  money-maker  for  you. 

E    You  cannot  afford  not  to  send  for 

E  the  catalog  and  learn  all  about  this  sep- 

S  arator  and  this  offer.     Our  guarantee  is 

E  back  of  this  machine  and  back  of  every 

E  statement  we  make.    Mail  coupon  today. 

1  Straus  &  Schram  (Inc) 

=     Dept.2251  — W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


Superior  Points  of 
the  Brookfield 

BUILT  LOW—  Top  of  milk  tank  only  35?4 
inches  from  floor  —  easy  to  fill.  Crank  shaft 
33  inches  from  floor  and  in  right  position  for 
easiest  turning,  no  back-breaking  work. 

SPEED  INDICATOR  —  Brookfield  Speed- 
ometer, patented,  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
separator,  insures  correct  speed  at  all  times  to 
get  the  maximum  cream.  Brookfield  close 
skimming  Sanitary  Disc  Bowl  guaranteed  to 
skim  as  close  or  closer  than  any  other. 

LIGHT  RUNNING— Self  oiling  ball  bearings 
and  patented,  self  oiling,  neck  bearing,  used  ex- 
clusively by  Brookfield  Separators,  make  easi- 
est possible  running  machine.  Full  guarantee 
covers  this  point. 

DURABLE— All  gears  made  of  finest  steel  and 
in  best  workmanship,  and  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected from  dust.  The  Brookfield  Separator  will 
run  for  many  years  with  no  care  except  oiling. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN— Every  part  of  bowl  and 
disc  easy  to  see  and  clean.  No  corners  or 
crevices.  All  parts  heavily  double  tinned  and 
smoothly  polished. 
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Trench  Warfare  Against  Oak-Root  Fungus 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  in  a  25- 
acre  almond  orchard,  about  30  years 
old,  three  areas  in  each  of  which 
three  to  five  trees  are  dying  each 
year.  These  die  in  a  gradually  in- 
creasing square  or  circle  and  from 
16  to  25  trees  are  affected  in  each 
area.  Following  two  weeks  of  very 
foggy  weather,  colonies  of  toadstools 
of  the  form  and  color  of  beautiful 
hot  cakes  have  grown  up  at  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  dead  and  dying 
trees,  in  the  holes  from  which  others 
were  grubbed  and  even  between 
rows. 

As  far  as  anyone  knows,  no  oak 
trees  have  grown  here,  although 
there  are  a  few  oaks  on  the  prop- 
erty. I  ask  these  questions:  (a) 
Can  oak  root  fungus  start  where 
there  were  no  oaks?  (b)  Is  there 
any  practical  control  of  the  spread 
of  the  fungus?  (c)  What  would 
you  advise  doing  with  the  barren 
areas? — Subscriber,  Winters. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Home,  University 
of  California.] 

(a)  Oak  root  fungus  is  found  on 
our  wild  California  buckeye,  on  Cal- 
ifornia laurel  and  on  willow  and 
cottonwood.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  finally  kills  these  trees 
as  well  as  the  coast  live  oak.  It  is 
perhaps  most  abundant  on  tan  oak 
of  all  native  trees,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  study  this  fully.  Va- 
rious other  native  trees  harbor  the 
fungus  and  the  list  of  susceptible 
exotics  is  so  long  that  we  must  ex- 
pect almost  any  woody  plant  to  be 
susceptible. 

(b)  If  by  "practical  control"  is 
meant  a  single  inexpensive  opera- 
tion to  be  done  once  and  thereafter 
be  free  from  inconvenience  or  an- 
noyance from  the  trouble,  I  fear  we 
cannot  say  too  positively  that  there 
isn't.  However,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  check  it  under  most  condi- 
tions. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
map  the  part  of  the  orchard  con- 
cerned, determining  with  certainty 
so  far  as  possible  the  location  of  the 
trouble  and  indicating  this  on  the 
map.  In  this  way  the  line  of  ad- 
vance of  the  fungus  can  be  traced 
with  fair  accuracy  on  the  map. 
Study  of  such  a  map  will  often  show 
just  where  to  try  to  head  off  the 
fungus  and  where  it  will  not  prob- 
ably pay. 

A  ditch  about  four  feet  deep  cut- 
ting most  of  the  roots  may  be  dug 
Just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area 


affected  and  the  diseased  roots  sep- 
arated from  the  healthy  ones.  If  a 
diseased  >i*oot  is  found  crossing  the 
ditch,  then  the  digging  must  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  way  as  to  safely  get 
all  the  fungus  on  one  side.  With 
deep  rooting  trees  like  almonds  in 
good  soil,  it  perhaps  will  not  be 
practicable  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
all  roots,  but  below  a  certain  depth 
they  will  be  more  scattered  and  the 
chances  for  roots  from  two  trees 
coming  close  must  grow  less.  It 
will  probably  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  ditch  in  most  or- 
chards, but  it  will  have  to  be  opened 
again  at  least  after  two  years  and 
probably  several  times  thereafter. 
The  roots  which  grow  across  the 
ditch  are  the  chief  source  of  danger 
because  they  get  over  among  the 
diseased  roots.  There  will  probably 
also  be  some  mistakes  in  locating 
the  limits  of  the  fungus  and  a  tree 
here  and  there  along  the  line  will 
be  lost.  However,  if  followed  up, 
the  ditch  barrier  offers  much  prom- 
ise. The  location  of  the  ditch  must 
be  accurately  recorded  or  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  follow  it  in  dig- 
ging out. 

Trees  in  early  stages  of  attack 
may  often  be  saved  for  perhaps  many 
years  by  removing  the  soil  about  the 
crown  and  scraping  off  the  diseased 
bark.  If  these  roots  are  left  so  as 
to  be  dry,  the  progress  of  the  fungus 
into  the  healthy  bark  will  be  stop- 
ped. Farther  development  of  the 
fungus  deeper  in  the  soil  must  be 
expected  in  most  such  cases,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  treatment  has  saved 
apple  trees  in  some  cases. 

(c)  Any  annual  crop  may  be 
grown  in  the  barren  areas.  Alfalfa 
will  be  safe.  General  garden  should 
be  well  suited,  but  a  plant  of  black- 
berries will  be  attached  here  and 
there  and  perhaps  it  would  not  pay 
to  plant  anything  so  woody.  Pears 
on  French  root  may  be  set  and  we 
hope  some  people  will  plant  pears 
on  Japanese  and  whatever  the  most 
approved  blight  resistant  root  may 
be  and  find  whether  these,  too,  are 
entirely  resistant.  It  would  seem 
patriotic  in  war  times  to  plant  such 
areas  to  beans,  provided  conditions 
are  such  as  to  give  hope  of  a  crop. 


Browning  of  Apples  During  Storage 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  occurrence  of  brown  streaks 
and  spots  in  the  flesh  of  apples  dur- 
ing cold  storage  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  baffling  problem  as  to 
causes  and  conditions.  Patient  work 
has  been  done  by  the  investigators 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  present  conclusions 
are  that  there  is  no  easy  avoidance 
of  the  trouble  to  be  had  through 


district  is  closely  related  to  the  con- 
dition and  vigor  of  the  trees.  While 
the  data  show  that  browning  devel- 
ops to  the  greatest  extent  at  low 
temperatures  in  storage  and  that  36 
degrees  F.  is  a  more  desirable  tem- 
perature for  the  storage  of  these  ap- 
ples than  32  degrees,  the  differences 
in  the  fruit,  from  very  vigorous  and 
from    weak    or    sickly    trees,  show 


storage  methods,  but  that  conditions  that  the  factors  relating  to  the  care 


favoring  the  deterioration  reside  in 
the  fruit  itself.  This  conclusion  is 
sketched  by  W.  A.  Taylor,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  his 
last  report,  as  follows: 

The  apple  -  storage  investigations 
in  the  Watsonville  district  of  Cali- 
fornia were  continued  along  the  lines 
indicated   in   the  work   during  the 


of  the  trees  and  sanitary  orchard 
practices  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  the  fruit  in  cold 
storage.  In  general,  the  data  indi- 
cate that  by  correcting  unfavorable 
orchard  conditions,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
fruit  to  develop  storage  browning, 
and  the  storage  records  from  indi- 


past  two  or  three  seasons.  Further  j  vidual  trees  may  have  a  further 
data  were  secured  in  the  storage  |  value  in  indicating  that  the  fruit 
of  fruit  subject  to  the  typical  inter-  |  from  the  healthy,  vigorous  trees 
nal  browning  affecting  these  apples  |  may  be  desirable  for  long  storage, 
in  cold  storage,  and  the  results  fully  |  while  fruit  from  the  less  thrifty  or 
substantiate  the  conclusions  that  j  diseased  trees  in  the  orchard  should 
storage  browning  ih  the  Watsonville  not  be  placed  in  storage,  but  should 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvaniied  Wire  Tie*  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 

PRICES  PEE  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  leng.  .$12.60 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  WTite  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANQEL0  &  SON  BirFrL*TS- 

DEALERS  — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
'TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  aid  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cannes,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


Q  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


Persimmon  Trees 

Get  Genuine  Varieties  Selected 
by  Persimmon  Specialist 

Write  For  Suggestions 

R.  S.  Fujii 

1918  Francisco  St.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Experimental  Farms  In  Tokyo  and  Stlzumka,  Japan 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  oar  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  £0  rear  orchard.  As  prolific  true  to 
type  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost.  40,000 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  eld,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 


PCKNTE, 


POULARD  <Sr  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WHITTIKK  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

/^l--,-   Grown  at  Laguna  Bell  Acres.    Stock  I  year  old.    200,000,  8  to  30  In 
high.    Absolutely  free  from  scale.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  (or 

LOCKE  NURSERIES 

C.  H.  HARLE,  Manager 


Inche* 

sale 


27  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 


SAN  MARINO 
VIOLET  OAR  DEN 


Yamamoto  Citrus  Nursery 

HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  250,000  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grapefruit  Trees,  1, 
2  and  3  years  old.    Florida  Sour  Seedling  Stock — 300,000  trees  one 
year  old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 
Phone  Alhambra  731-W  Mail  Address:  R.F.D.  I.  Box  666,  Sao  Gabriel,  Cal. 


TREES 


If  you  want  the  best  trees  in  the  West,  buy  stock  grown  in  Placer  County. 
If  you  waat  the  beat  trees  grown  In  Placer  County,  write  for  price  list  to 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 


Newcastle,  California 


be  disposed  of  during  the  harvesting 
season  for  immediate  consumption. 
Having  in  view  the  severity  of  Wat- 
sonville browning  in  general  and  the 
serious  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
marketing  of  these  apples  after  they 
have  been  held  in  cold  storage,  any 
feasible  method  of  segregating  fruit 
which  can  be  safely  held  in  cold  sto- 


rage from  fruit  which  develops  the 
browning  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  apple  industry  of  California. 


An  immense  quantity  of  the  pink 
and  blackeye  varieties  of  seed  beans 
will  be  sent  from  California  to 
France  to  rehabilitate  the  fields  de- 
vastated by  the  Germans. 
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For  a  Fruitful  Crop  *f 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  J 


[Written  for  Paelfle  fcural  Press.] 


EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  CYANIDE. 

Portable  wooden  frames  covered 
with  paper  have  been  used  for  cit- 
rus fumigation  in  Orange  county  to 
save  cyanide,  which  is  expensive 
now.  Their  disadvantage,  according 
to  Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the  River- 
side Experiment  Station,  is  that  a 
big  tree  could  nearly  be  fumigated 
with  tents  while  the  frame  is  being 
put  over  it.  Labor  cost  as  well  as 
the  need  of  fast  work  more  than 
offset  the  saving  of  cyanide,  except 
on  small  trees.  Linseed  oil  makes 
tents  gas-tight,  but*  too  heavy  to 
handle;  and  it  rots  them  quickly. 
Beeswax  makes  tents  gas-tight,  but 
its  rotting  or  preservative  effect  will 
not  be  known  for  two  or  .three  years 
yet.  It  makes  a  40-foot  tent  of  8- 
ounce  duck  about  twenty  pounds 
heavier,  and  is  also  expensive.  For 
treated  tents,  6Vz  to  7-ounce  duck 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  weight 
and  help  offset  the  expense. 

Liquid  cyanide  is  the  most  prom- 
ising improvement  for  economy  of 
material,  tents,  and  time,  and  the 
pumps  used  a  year  ago  have  been 
improved. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTS  AND  BY- 
PRODUCTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Farm  Bureau,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  University 
of  California  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue, on  an  adequate  scale,  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  on  the 
possibility  of  making  grape  syrup 
for  use  as  table  syrup  and  for  use 
in  the  canning  of  other  fruits;  also 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
making  candy  substitutes  by  the 
utilization  of  corn  and  fruit  syrups 
and  fresh  or  dried  fruits;  also  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  a 
semi-commercial  canning,  drying  and 
by-product  plant  at  Davis.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  convinced  that  in 
this  food  crisis  such  an  institution 
will  be  the  means  of  teaching  and 
demonstrating  methods  resulting  in 
the  saving  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
foods.  _  «.  — 

PRUNE-PRUNING  RESULTS. 

In  a  three-year  pruning  experi 
ment  with  French,  sugar  and  Robe 
de  Sargent  prunes  on  University 
Farm,  one  block  was  heavily  headed 
back,  another  thinned  out  but  not 
headed  back,  another  had  the  twigs 
clipped  off  according  to  the  Taylor 
method,  and  another  was  not  pruned 
at  all.  All  had  ben  headed  back 
until  three  years  ago.  The  differ- 
ence in  crop  was  most  marked  last 
year.  Generally  with  all  varieties, 
according  to  Prof.  W.  L.  Howard, 
the  yield  on  the  thinned  but  not 
headed-back  trees  was  double  that 
on  trees  heavily  cut  back.  This  was 
generally  true  in  each  of  the  three 
years.  Taylor's  clipping  method 
(which  was  described  in  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  January  2,  1915)  gave 
more  fruit  than  any  other. 

FAST  RAISIN  SEEDING. 

One  of  the  machines  that  enable 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
to  handle  the  immense  crop  this 
year  is  the  raisin  seeder.  The  big- 
gest raisin  seeding  establishment  in 
the  world  is  one  at  Fresno,  which 


will  this  year  have  seeded  35,000 
tons.  Bach  of  its  thirteen  machines 
can  seed  3  %  tons  per  hour,  so  that 
if  all  could  be  kept  running  contin- 
uously with  two  eight-hour  shifts, 
the  plant  would  seed  780  tons  each 
day.  About  350  sunny  maids  pack 
Sun  Maid  cartons  eight  hours  per 
day,  and  two  shifts  work  in  rush 
season.  The  Associated  has  two 
other  seeding  plants  in  Fresno  and 
others  at  Hanford  and  Armona.  .Jas. 
Spratt,  manager  at  the  big  one  in 
Fresno,  invites  visitors  to  inspect 
the  plant. 

LEAVE  FRUIT  ON  YOUNG  APRI- 
COT TREES. 

Three  -  year  Tilton  apricot  trees 
are  full  of  fruit  buds  on  K.  Bed- 
ros'  ranch  in  Stanislaus  county. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  bear  fruit  enough  to  reduce 
wood  growth  to  just  what  may 
properly  be  left  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19.  For  this  reason  he  will 
not  this  winter  cut  off  the  sets  of 
brushy  laterals  that  grew  from  the 
new  wood  last  summer  and  made 
fruit  buds  so  freely. 

TREES  SUNBURN  IN  WINTER. 

Young  orchard  trees  sometimes 
sunburn  in  winter  and  spring,  when 
most  people  do  not  suspect  damage 
is  being  done.  Often  the  tree  never 
fully  recovers.  Prevent  sunburn  by 
winter  application  of  whitewash  or 
by  excess  of  lime  in  lime-sulphur 
spray  or  by  light-colored  ventilated 
tree  protectors.  The  advantage  of 
the  first  two  methods  is  that  the 
tree  may  be  protected  above  the 
crotch. 


See  that  your  dormant  spraying  is  done  properly.  Remem- 
ber— it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  your  crop.  A  little  care 
now  will  mean  better  fruit  and  bigger  profits.  Right  now  you 
need  a  general  clean-up  spray  that  will  not  only  kill  the  in- 
sects but  will  tone  up  your  trees.  In  other  words,  you  need — 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion 

No  matter  what  Universal  Spray  you  order  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
dependable — uniform  in  quality — and  made  under  the  direction  of 
trained  laboratory  and  field  men. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  sprays  manufactured  or  distributed  by  us: 
Dormant  Soluble  Oil;  Lime  Sulphur  Solution;  Bordeaux  Mixture; 
Arsenate  of  Lead;  "Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees;  Miscible  Oil  No.  I 
for  Olives;   Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  our  Service  Department — in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Jones,  Entomologist — for  expert  advice.    This  service  costs  you  nothing. 
Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


350  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


816  Higgina  Building 
Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


NOW 


Ornamental 

and  Fruit  Trees 


For  more  than  fifty  years  we  have  been 
growing  and  selling  Nursery  Stock 


Bartlctt  Fran  en  Quince  root 
double-werked  on  Beurr*  Hardy 
are  sacra  and  mars  i>  demand 
— denble  the  number  of  trees 
eaa  be  planted  te  an  acre. 


Let  us  have  your  order  early 
for  Cherry  Trees  and  Resistant 
Grape  Vines.  The  demand  for 
all  varieties  of  trees  this  year 
promises  to  be  big. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

Cali/bmia  Nursery  Co. 
Niles,  California. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  arte  6fown 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 1  Note  the 
good  foots  <->fov  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.H.  rvf  /"")  „ 

Secy,  and  Mgr. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Newcastle-Cai. 

"liberty  bond"  Trees 
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BEET  GROWERS  WANT  SHARE  OF  MANUFACTURERS'  EXCESS 

PROFITS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

If  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Food  Administration's  business  to  secure 
increased  production  of  sugar  in  America,  and  if  California  production 
is  important  enough  in  the  program  to  be  considered,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Food  Administration  would  accede  to  the  urgent  and  repeated 
requests  of  the  Associated  Beet  Growers  of  Southern  California  and 
others  outside  the  organization,  that  a  special  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  fully  the  costs  of  beet  production  and  sugar 
manufacture  and  to  publish  its  findings.  After  promising,  as  the 
growers  thought,  to  appoint  such  a  commission,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration on  January  4  referred  the  investigation  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  This  body,  the  growers  say,  moves  too  slowly  to  count 
upon,  and  plans  will  be  made  to  plant  other  crops  unless  the  matter 
is  decided  very  quickly.  Growers  are  willing  to  share  the  reduction 
if  sugar  prices  should  decline.  They  also  want  to  share  the  increase 
if  prices  go  up.  Colorado  growers  are  in  somewhat  similar  condition, 
while  even  in  Denmark  growers  are  uniting  in  demand  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed price  of  $15  per  ton  for  beets  plus  75  per  cent  of 
the  molasses  made  from  them. 


Sugar  Beets  in  California 

[By  E.  E.  Kaufman,  Field  Agent,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Preliminary  returns  to  the  Bureau  The  average  farm  price  of  beets 
of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  i  per  ton  jumped  from  $5.86  in  1915 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  all  [  to  $6.30  in  1916  and  $7.52  in  J.917, 
the  operating  beet-sugar  factories  while  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in    California    indicate    a    probable   was  approximately  8.5  tons  in  1917, 


production  of  200,100  tons  of  sugar 
during  1917  as  compared  with  236,- 
322  tons  in  1916  and  195,343  tons 
in  1915.  The  area  harvested  in 
1917  is  estimated  at  154,700  acres 


10.4  tons  in  1916,  and  10.1  tons 
in  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  acreage,  production  and 


as  compared  with  141,097  acres  in  value  of  the  beet  cr°P  ln  California 
1916   and   122,737    acres   in    1915.   in    1915-1917.      (Figures   for  1917 


There  were  fourteen  factries  in  op- 
eration last  year,  or  three  more  than 
In  1916  and  1915. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 


Sugar 
No.  of  made, 
factories,  tons. 
11  195,343 
11  236,322 
14  200,100 


are  based  upon  returns  made  before 
the  end  of  the  season  and  are  sub- 
ject to  revision.) 

Beets  worked  In  factories. 


Year 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


Acres 
harvested. 
122,737 
141,097 
154,700 


Quantity  Av.  farm 

worked,  price, 

tons.  per  ton. 

1,249,111  $5.80 

1.462,895  6.30 

1,318,400  7.52 


Total 
farm 
value. 
$7,319,790 
9,216.238 
10,914,368 


Pest  Survey  of  State 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture is  just  inaugurating  a  new 
and  very  valuable  piece  of  work — a 
pest  survey  of  the  State — which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  greatly  aid  the  hor- 
ticultural inspection  service,  as  it 
will  define  the  boundaries  of  all  the 
serious  insect  pests,  plant  disease 
and  noxious  weeds.  The  plan  as 
outlined  by  Commissioner  G.  H. 
Hecke  is  as  follows: 

Temporary  maps  divided  into 
townships  will  be  submitted  to  each 
county  horticultural  commissioner, 
with  the  request  that  he  indicate 
on  the  map  the  distribution  of  the 
pest  in  question.  The  township  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  work.  Prob- 
ably only  one  map  will  be  sent  at 


a  time,  so  that  it  will  Dot  become 
burdensome.  These  data  will  be 
transferred  to  permanent  maps  as 
soon  as  they  come  in  from  the  com- 
missioners, one  map  to  each  pest. 
Each  commissioner  and  others  inter- 
ested will  be  supplied  with  a  set  of 
maps  as  they  are  completed,  show- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of 
each  pest  for  the  entire  State.  Be- 
fore transferring  these  data  to  per- 
manent maps  a  complete  temporary 
map  will  be  submitted  to  experts  of 
the  University  of  California  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


A  new  cannery  is  to  be  built  at 
Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  county,  by 
J.  W.  Pernetti. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ==  "  =  — — 

DUST  SPRAYERS  Ask  the  Man  Who 

Has  Used  It 

Nitrate  of  Soda  leaves  no  min- 
eral acid  residues  which  may 
destroy  neutral  soil  conditions. 
It  does  not  require  time  to  be 
Nitrated  as  do  all  other  forms 
of  Nitrogen.  There  is  no  risk  of 
loss  by  Nitration.  No  matter 
how  cold  the  season,  no  time  is 
lost.  All  other  forms  of  Nitro- 
gen require  time  for  Nitration. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


AT  YOUE  DEALER'S 
or  we  will  send  It  to  you  for 

Standard  size  $16.00 

Junior  size   13.10 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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E\  ERY  foot  of  ground  in  California  suitable 
for  fruit  culture  should  be  planted  to  trees. 
The  world-wide  demand  for  what  we  raise 
more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  new  acreage 
planted. 

Let  us  know  the  location,  slope  and  character 
of  your  land,  available  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses and  other  facts,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
vise you  as  to  what  fruits  would  do  best  under 
your  particular  conditions,  and  the  best  tested 
standard  varieties  that  you  should  plant  for  home 
consumption  or  for  commercial  purposes. 
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Fresno  Nursery  Co 
Fresno,  Cal. 
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Address 
Department  B 
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Write  for 
Our  Prices 
on  Any 
NurseryStock 
in  Which 
You 
May  Be 
Interested 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS 
CALIFORNIA'S  FRUITS 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  aud  it's  up  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every  acre  of 
land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor  trees 
and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.'  stock — the  kind  that 
produces.  If  you've  bare  land  available — put  it 
into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help  meet  the  world's 
needs — and  you'll  make  big  profits,  besides. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

The  No r*ery  Tilt  Helped  To  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famoai 


76  S.  Market  St. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BUY  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT 
FROM  PRIVATE  QROWER 

100,000 

Calimyrna  Figs 

1  to  4  feet  high 

Also  Capri  Figs 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

K.  BEDROS 

KEYES,  CAL. 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 
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How  Watergrass  in  Rice  is  Controlled 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Watergrass  is  controlled  in  Green 
Brothers'  rice  fields  in  Butte  county. 
Where  it  is  not  kept  out  or  subju- 
gated, the  third  crop  of  rice  on  the 
same  land  usually  will  just  about 
pay  expenses.  Green  Brothers  have 
grown  rice  about  as  long  as  any  one 
else  in  an  extensive  way  in  Califor- 
nia, having  about  500  acres  for  1918. 

WATERGRASS  KILL.ED  ON  280  ACRES. 

One  area  of  200  acres  became 
badly  infested,  but  the  grass  was 
killed  out  in  1916,  so  that  the  1917 
crop  was  45  sacks  per  acre,  averag- 
ing 105  pounds  of  No.  1  rice,  ac- 
cording to  J.  L.  Green.  They  lost 
use  of  the  land  one  year,  but  got 
a  two-year's  crop  the  next  season. 
The  watergrass  does  not  grow  from 
root  stocks,  but  only  from  seed. 

No  crop  was  planted  in  1916. 
Watergrass  sprouted  and  grew  well. 
It  was  irrigated  in  June  and  the 
warmth  sprouted  lots  more  seed. 
After  the  irrigation  dried  off,  the 
rank  growth  was  mowed  as  close  as 
possible  and  set  afire.  It  was  irri- 
gated after  being  burned,  and  some 
more  seed  sprouted.  These  were 
plowed  under  when  well  started  and 
the  land  was  then  the  same  as  sum- 
mer fallow.    It  was  clean  last  year. 


DEEP    FLOODING    SUBDUES  WATER- 
GRASS. 

To  subdue  watergrass  while  grow- 
ing crops  and  with  little  labor  is  a 
still  greater  exploit.  Green  Broth- 
ers noticed  over  three  years  ago 
that  the  lower  sides  of  checks  were 
least  infested  with  watergrass  and 
the  rice  was  cleanest  and  best  filled. 
They  built  up  some  of  the  checks 
high  enough  to  hold  water  eight  to 
twelve  inches  deep.  Watergrass 
thrives  in  moist  ground,  but  not  in 
deep  water,  where  rice  does  well. 
After  the  rice  is  six  inches  tall,  it 
is  kept  nearly  under  water  until  the 
checks  are  practically  filled.  They 
are  kept  full.  This  has  worked  for 
three  years  on  certain  fields  and  it 
beats  pulling  the  grass  by  hand. 

PRETENTION   STILE  BETTER. 

Since  seed  are  carried  principally 
by  irrigation,  if  the  field  is  free 
from  watergrass,  it  may  be  kept 
reasonably  free  by  screening  seed 
out  of  the  water  at  the  headgates. 

A  slot  is  made  in  the  irrigation 
box  so  that  a  wire  window-screen 
frame  may  slide  slanting  into  it 
and  all  water  must  flow  through  it. 
This  screen  must  be  inspected  and 
watergrass  seed  cleaned  off  every  few 
days. 


Grain  Sacks  Expensive  and  Unnecessary 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.l 

"I  am  praying  for  the  time  when  twine  breaks  more  commonly  than 


more  plowings  and  a  good  bit  of 
working    down    will    expose  more 
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roots  and  starve  or  dry  out  others 
by  June. 


grain  will  be  handled  in  bulk,"  says 
a  warehouseman  in  the  Sacramento 
"Valley.  "I  probably  might  not  find 
it  possible  to  remodel  the  ware- 
house, but  the  sack  system  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  besides  becoming  more 
expensive  than  people  ought  to 
stand  for  sacks. 

"Here  in  the  warehouse  we  are 
supposed  to  put  out  grain  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived.    But  we   find   the  sewing- 


it  used  to,  and  spills  the  grain.  The 
bags  are  rotten.  When  you  have 
a  lot  of  damp  weather  the  grain 
swells  and  bursts  many  bags,  but 
we  found  a  lot  of  bursted  bags  last 
summer  that  had  been  in  the  ware- 
house only  a  month  of  dry  weather, 
though  they  were  stacked  only  17 
high.  Sunburned  bags  are  likely  to 
burst  any  way.  Bulk  handling  as 
the  Natomas  Company  did  last  sea- 
son avoids  these  troubles  and  ex- 
penses." 


Alfalfa  Fertilizes  Asparagus 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Alfalfa  in  asparagus  shades  the 
ground,  keeps  it  mellow,  and  sup- 
plies all  the  fertilizer  used  by  Ray 
Henderson  of  Imperial  county.  He 
has  ten  acres  over  five  years  old, 
besides  new  plantings.  Having  been 
burned  off  in  the  fall,  irrigated, 
then  plowed  and  disked  in  Decem- 


ber, as  noted  previously  in  our  col- 
umns, the  disking  is  repeated  once 
or  twice.  This  keeps  the  ground 
mellow  and  lets  heat  into  it  to  in- 
duce earlier  growth  of  the  aspara- 
gus. The  last  disking  comes  just 
before  beginning  to  cut  the  shoots 
about  February  5. 


Winter  Plowing  vs.  Johnson  Grass 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Johnson  grass  and  beans  do  not 
thrive  together,  but  A.  B.  Armstead 
of  Yuba  county  has  a  Johnson-in- 
fested field  that  he  proposes  to  plant 
to  whites  next  June.     Since  hand 


labor  to  keep  Johnson  grass  out  of 
beans  would  be  expensive,  he  pro- 
poses to  avoid  much  of  the  need  of 
it.  He  plowed  a  foot  deep  in  De- 
cember to  expose  roots  to  rot.  Two 


'LEONARD  C0ATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,    O  RANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  grown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  quality  fruit:  im- 
mediate deliver^' ;  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


Before  you  prepare  your  garden — before  you  plant  a 
tree  or  shrub— before  you  fertilize — secure  a  free  copy 
of  Germain's  big  1918  Garden  Encyclopedia.  One 
of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  State  said:  "I  could 
not  run  my  advisory  or  educational  work  without  your 
catalog  at  my  elbow."  The  book  is  better  and  bigger 
than  ever  this  year.  Contains  a  valuable  planting  chart 
and  complete  cultural  directions.  Write  or  call  for  it. 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-32S-330South  Main  St . 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Killing  Frosts  Ahead 

The  record  of  past  years  shows  that  growers  can 
count  upon  at  least  a  few  nights  of  killing  frost — 
and  Just  one  night  may  send  you  to  your  banker 
for  assistance.    Don't  take  chances.  Install 

Bolton 
Orchard  Heaters 

Burn  cheapest  grades  of  fuel  oil.  Quick  to  light 
up.  Generate  maximum  amount  of  heat  in  shortest 
time.    Bum  a  long  time  on  single  filling. 

Send  for  Booklet  P 

Explains  Just  how  you  can  protect  your  crops 
against   frost,    and   tells   what  these  heaters  have 
jj|      done  for  other  growers. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

AMES=IRVIN  CO. 

8th  and  Irwin  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WITTE[ 


"Kprn-fti."  Enaines 

Immediate  Shipment-All  Style*- 

2  to  22  U-P.-No  Waitinir--KiK  Foctory-BIa 
Oulput-PriceB  mo»t  favorable.  Write  lor  rnj 
term,  ond  price*.  -Caeh,  Payment,  or  No 
Money  Down.- Kl).  II.  W1TTK.  Pres. 
M     VWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2  eao  Oakland  »va..  Kan...  City.  Mo. 

?  e  «  o  Emplr.  Bldg..        Pltt»t>urK,  P.. 

I  Save 
Yoa  $15 
to  $200 

DEERE  

IMPLEMENTS 
Wagons,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Englnts, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.    Writ*  as 
for  the  80-page  book,  "Better  Farm- 
ing-." Fret. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

6S8    FRONT    ST.,    SAN  FBANCI8CO 
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Unification  of  Colorado  Basin  Reclamation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


There  was  held  in  Washington 
during  the  last  week  in  December 
a  meeting  of  officials  and  individuals 
interested  to  determine  what  in 
their  judgment  could  be  done  to 
make  the  great  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado river  safe  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction so  far  as  adjacent  lands  are 
suitable  therefor.  The  basis  of  the 
movement  is  of  course  the  improve- 
ment and  stability  of  irrigation  con- 
ditions in  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
adjacent  California  lands,  and  this, 


suit  in  an  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  expenditures  as  may  conform 
to  the  State  laws  governing  any 
such  public  corporation  or  the  State 
government  with  which  contract 
may  be  made.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  also  provide  for  wagon 
roads,  transportation  facilities  and 
other  improvements  which  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  development 
of  any  such  project,  the  cost  thereof 
to  form  part  of  the  construction 
charge  of  such  project,  or  any  other 


it  is  conceived,  can  be  best  done  by  I  project  or  body  of  land  benefited, 
treating  the  whole  vast  basin  of  the 
Colorado  as  a  unit  of  governmental 
enterprise  rather  than  .by  assump- 
tion by  the  government  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  any  part  of 
it.  There  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  before  this  issue 
reaches  the  reader,  bills  covering 
such  a  great  undertaking  as  we 
have  indicated.  Such  bills  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  contract  with  States  or  public 
corporations,  or  both,  or  in  appro- 
priate cases,  in  co-operation  with 
water-right  applicants,  or  corpora- 
tions representing  them,  to  provide 
for  reclamation  projects  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  drainage  basin 
of  Colorado  River  within  the  States 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  repayment  of  construc- 
tion charges  shall  be  made  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe,  with  inter- 
est on  deferred  payments  not  less 
than  four  per  cent  per  annum  and 
in  instalments  running  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  forty  years. 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT   WILL  DO. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
provide  for  the  preparation  of  the 
irrigable  lands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, for  the  construction  of  im- 
provements thereon  deemed  neces- 
sary in  his  discretion  for  successful 
agricultural  development,  and  may 
also  provide  agricultural  implements 
and  live  stock.  The  expenditure  for 
preparation  of  the  land,  for  improve- 
ments, for  implements  and  live  stock 
shall  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  con- 
struction charge,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rately payable  under  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  within 
the  limits  provided.  The  Secretary 
may  contract  for  the  distribution  of 
the  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  the  basis 
of  benefit  or  such  other  basis  as  in 
his  opinion  may  be  deemed  to  re- 


ami  when  co-operating  with  indi- 
viduals for  the  improvement  of  the 
irrigable  lands,  the  Secretary  may 
make  appropriate  regulations  to  in- 
sure that  water-right  applications 
may  be  made  only  by  persons  who 
shall  be  shown  to  be  responsible  for 
full  repayment  of  all  charges. 

\\  II AT    PRIVATE   OWNERS  MAY  DO. 

If  any  part  of  the  land  to  be  re- 
claimed is  in  private  ownership,  its 
reclamation  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
State  in  which  such  privately-owned 
land  is  located  under  which  the 
State  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  assume  the  obligation  to  acquire, 
subdivide  and  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  privately-owned  land 
included  in  the  project  held  by  any 
individual  in  excess  of  160  acres. 
The  State  shall  also  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  repayment  to 
the  United  States  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent  per  annum  of  all  mon- 
ey expended  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  in  private  ownership. 

POWER    INCOME    TO    REDUCE  COST 
TO  FARMERS 

Any  lease  of  power,  power  site  or 
power  privilege  hereafter  made  in 
connection  with  any  project  may  ex- 
tend for  any  period  not  exceeding 
fifty  years  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
such  leases,  except  where  otherwise 
provided  by  contract,  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  reclamation  fund;  but 
the  proceeds  from  any  lease  of  power 
or  power  privilege  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  irrigation  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  any  project  shall 
be  credited  to  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
ject and  shall  be  applied  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  instalments  of  the  con- 
struction charge,  so  that  when  the 
sums  so  credited  in  case  of  any  tract 
of  land  shall  equal  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  the  construction  charge,  no 
further  payment  of  construction 
charge  on  account  of  such  area  shall 
be  required. 


Wireworms  in  Onions  and  Beans 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Wireworms  took  over  5000  onions 
in  light  sandy  patches  from  J.  A. 
Harvey's  little  onion  field  last  spring 
in  Butte  county,  but  did  not  harm 
those  on  the  reddish  loam.  They 
were  active  in  February  and  serious 
in  March.  The  first  indication  was 
a  yellowing  and  wilting  of  the  lower 
blades.  Then  a  man  digging  around 
them  might  find  25  to  30  worms 
about  one  onion.  He  killed  "thou- 
sands" of  them  that  way  last  spring. 

In  the  Ventura  county  lima  bean 
fields,  after  experiments  covering 
several  years  using  poisons,  gases, 
cultural  methods,  etc.,  Horticultural 
Inspector  J.  N.  French  recommends 
in  The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
State    Commission    of  Horticulture 


that  a  few  piles  of  straw  be  left  per 
acre  through  the  spring,  turning 
them  after  rains  to  keep  them  about 
dry,  and  collecting  the  beetles.  He 
collected  165  adult  beetles  of  the 
wireworm  from  one  pile  during 
March.  These,  he  estimates,  might 
have  produced  4000  worms.  Three 
piles  of  straw  per  acre  at  the  same 
rate  would  have  prevented  more 
worms  than  the  average  infestation. 
But  as  the  worms  live  three  years 
before  becoming  beetles,  a  means  of 
cleaning  them  out  of  the  ground 
immediately  is  desired.  The  best 
means  so  far  found  is  to  plant  pieces 
of  potatoes  cut  from  one-half  to  one 
ounce  each,  with  stakes  by  which 
to   locate   them   later.     Put  them 


about  six  by  fifteen  feet  apart.  When  J 
the  worms  become  active  about  the 
last  of  March  in  this  bean  district, 
dig  the  potatoes  and  replant  four  or 
five  times  a  season,  and  kill  the 
worms  by  dipping  them  into  scald- 
ing water.  The  whole  job  will  cost 
four  or  five  dollars  per  acre,  but  in 
infested  fields  the  worms  would  cost 
more. 


TTLTONS  RIPENED  EVENLY. 

Tilton  apricots  were  selected  by 
K.  Bedros  because  he  saw  the  fruit 
In  a  neighboring  orchard  in  Stanis- 
laus county  ripen  uniformly  on  all 
sides  of  each  fruit,  while  Blenheims 
ripened  so  much  sooner  on  one 
cheek  than  the  other  that  they 
were  not  good  to  ship  or  dry.  Is  this 
the  experience  of  other  growers? 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50%  increase  in  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do  you  realixe 
what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop  production,  and 
compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  produce,  fertilizers  were 
never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent,  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.   Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertiliser. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHIMS 

10336    Bdw.  (60e 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Mainre,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manare 

Call  or  write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIME 


Apply  two  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.   $2.00  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
IS  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


Aggeler  &    Musser  Seed 
Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
Issue  25th  Annual  Book 


One  of  the  largest  seed  houses  in  the  West, 
the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company.  Sixth 
and  Alameda  streets,  Los  Angeles,  are  about 
to  give  their  handsome  1018  catalog  broad- 
cast distribution,  it  being  the  25th  annual 
book  issued  by  the  Company,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  books  of  its  kind  ever  published 
by  a  Western  seed  house. 

Among  the  many  new  features  are  depart- 
ments on  Home  Garden  Work.  School  Garden 
Work,  Demonstration  Garden  Work  and  Field 
Garden  Work.  In  reality,  this  year's  edition 
combines  several  catalogs  in  one,  for  it  also 
Includes  "Garden  Manual,"  and  surpasses  all 
previous  editions.  It  contains  answers  to 
more  than  1.000  questions  and  gives  invalu- 
able information  regarding  all  varieties  of 
plants  listed  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Not  only  does  it  tell  all  about  seeds,  but 
gives  full  information  concerning  the  correct 
tools  and  implements  agriculturists  should  use 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  There  are  also 
marketing  notes  on  each  subject,  telling  how 
and  where  to  market.  Most  useful  hints  are 
also  given  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing 
and  the  use  of  insecticides. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  will 
send  this  descriptive,  illustrated  and  interest- 
ing catalog  free  and  post  prepaid  to  anyone 
writing  requesting  it. 


Gas  rem! 


Kill  off  the 
whole  crew  of 
crop  destroyers- 
squirrels,  gophers, 
prairie  dogs.  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember— these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  PacificCoast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded— be  truly  patriotic— com- 
strive  the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  University  of  California  says:  "From 
Novemoer  until  the  end  of  FeDruary  'the  rainy 
season  in  California)  the  best  way  to  attack 
the  ground  squirrels  Is  to  fill  their  burrows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  Bisulphide." 
So  too  in  other  stales!  If  the  ground  Is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be,  Carbon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  Is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirrel* 
are  born  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  So- 
fas the  old  squirrels  now.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telli  ng  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide — the  pro6i-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Use  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


EASY  GAEDEN  IRRIGATION. 

The  farm  garden  is  often  a  little 
thing  of  so  much  anoyance  in  wa- 
tering that  it  is  neglected  and  does 
not  produce  the  fresh  vegetables 
every  farmer  should  have.  R.  H. 
Frazer  of  Stanislaus  county  has  a 
garden  fenced  off  104  x  112  feet 
which  is  easily  watered  in  an  hour. 
It  slopes  evenly  in  one  direction. 
Vegetables  are  planted  in  rows 
lengthwise  with  enough  room  be- 
tween to  run  water  and  cultivate 
properly.  A  small  wooden  flume 
crosses  the  head  of  the  garden  with 
a  hole  bored  in  its  side  between 
every  two  rows,  18  inches  apart. 
Each  hole  is  plugged  by  a  little  gate 
which  fits  between  two  wooden 
blocks  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the 
flume.  A  1%-inch  pipe  carries  wa- 
ter to  the  flume  from  the  tank. 

CHOPPED  HAY  TAKES  HALF  AS 
MUCH  SPACE. 

Twice  as  much  hay  can  be  stored 
in  a  barn  when  chopped  to  half- 
inch  lengths  as  when  stored  loose, 


yield  best  when  planted  in  Decern- 
ber  and  January.  They  will  do 
well  even  if  planted  later,  for  they 
are  field-grown  and  soil-tested — 
strong  and  hardy — full  of  germin- 
ating power. 

Onion  seeds  are  no  good  if  more 
than  a  year  old.  When  you  buy 
Morse's  Onion  Seeds  you  are  sure 
of  getting  fresh  ones  grown  on  the 
Morse  farms.  The  same  high  qual- 
ity found  in  these  onions  is  found 
in  Morse's  other  seeds  for  field  and 
garden — from  every  day  kinds  to 
the  choicest — by  the  dime  packet 
or  carload  lot. 

This  year  of  all  years,  wKen  prices  for 
your  (arm  products  will  be  so  high,  you 
can't  afford  to  gamble  with  poor  seed. 
Buy  Morse's  and  be  sure  of  the  best. 
Write  now  for  quotations  on  onions, 
alfalfa,  and  other  held  crops. 
The  Morse  1918  Garden  Guide  is  ready- 
accurate  information  about  seeds,  plant- 
ing, culture  and  vegetables.  Your  copy 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

C  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

739  Front  Street  San  Francisco 

AT  the  recent  San  Francisco  LnncLShow 
Everett  Holliday  of  Ukiah.California, 
won  the  first  prize  for  onions  grown 
from  Morse's  Seeds. 


^  IRON  AGE 

Farn,  Garden  a* a*  Orckard  Taola 

Answer  the  farmers"  big  qnestions. 
Haw  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  ACE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Menns  $5  to  $o0  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in   its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
tushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
sparing.  We  make 
a  full  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Batsman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39 B,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 

KANOUSB  A  FOOTS.  General  AotnU. 
F1RST& Jackson  Snusrrs.     OAKLAKD,  CAL. 


says  A.  L.  Gilbert  of  Stanislaus 
county,  who  chops  all  the  hay  for 
his  100-cow  dairy.  As  it  is  chop- 
ped, it  is  blown  into  the  barn  by 
the  machine.  It  costs  very  little 
more  for  chopping  and  blowing  than 
to  stow  it  away  loose.  Then  a  good 
bit  of  labor  is  saved  in  feeding,  for 
it  is  easy  to  throw  down  through 
three  doors  into  carts  to  be  hauled 
to  the  cows.  No  hay  knife  or  hard 
pulling  is  required  to  get  it  loose. 

TOMATO  COLD  FRAME. 

An  Italian  at  Merced  last  Feb- 
ruary was  transplanting  tomato 
plants  to  a  novel  cold  frame  which 
has  considerable  to  commend  it.  A 
slightly  sloping  wooden  shed  roof 
was  about  ZVZ  feet  high  and  resting 
on  a  tight  north  wall.  The  south 
side  consisted  of  glass  panes  lean- 
ing against  the  roof  almost  vertic- 
ally. Trenches  had  been  made  16 
inches  apart  lengthwise  inside  the 
frame,  and  tomatoes  were  simply 
placed  against  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  about  six  inches  apart,  their 
roots  covered  with  dirt,  and  watered 
through  the  trench  that  remained. 

FALL  FLOWING  FOR  RICE. 

Fall  plowing  for  rice  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally easy  this  year,  and  when 
the  rush  of  spring  comes  those  who 
have  plowed  will  find  the  necessary 
disking  much  easier  and  faster  than 
plowing  in  the  wet.  The  ground 
warms  up  earlier  also  and  permits 
earlier  planting.  Wataribune  will 
seldom  ripen  if  planted  after  May 
1.  We  know  a  rancher  who  had 
his  entire  500  acres  plowed  by  No- 
vember 8,  1917.  At  this  writing 
dry  plowing  can  still  be  done  in 
January. 

HOW  MUCH  TOMATO  SEED? 

With  any  kind  of  care,  an  ounce 
of  tomato  seed  should  mature  2000 
plants  or  more.  An  acre  set  2x3 
feet  requires  7260  plants  for  the 
first  setting;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  have  about  800  for  replants  in 
case  of  cut  worms,  etc.  Thus,  for 
every  acre  proposed,  it  is  well  to 
plant  four  ounces  of  seed.  If  you 
allow  a  square  inch  per  plant  in  the 
hot  bed,  this  will  require  about  56 
square  feet  of  hot  bed  per  acre. 

ONIONS  A  GAMBLE. 

"Don't  raise  onions — they  are  a 
gamble,"  said  F.  B.  Nims,  a  dealer 
of  Stockton  last  fall.  "I've  seen 
them  sell  within  two  years  all  the 
way  from  2%  cents  per  sack  up  to 
$10  per  sack.  Two  years  ago  22,- 
000  sacks  were  sold  out  of  the  ware- 
house at  ty^  cents  per  sack  (the 
value  of  the  sacks  less  the  cost  of 
dumping  the  onions).  Instead  of 
gambling  on  a  perishable  like  onions, 
raise  something  not  so  perishable 
which  the  Government  can  use." 

CORN  FOLLOWS  ALFALFA. 

Corn  follows  four-year-old  alfalfa 
on  about  twenty  acres  every  year 
for  E.  H.  Webb  of  San  Diego  county 
to  use  as  silage  for  his  dairy  cows. 
He  aims  to  plow  the  alfalfa  shallow 
early  in  the  spring;  not  harrow,  but 
let  it  dry  out  in  wind  and  sun  six 
or  eight  weeks,  then  piow  deep  and 
plant  corn. 


Does  Orchard 
Care  Pay? 


The  returns  per  acre 
of  40  corn-belt  orchards 
for  the  last  three  years  are 
as  follows: 

Properly  pruned  and  sprayed  areas,  total  received,  $176.00  per 
acre,  net  profit  $143.00  per  acre.  Untreated  areas,  total  re- 
ceived $18.00  per  acre,ne<  profit  nothing.  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that  question: 

Ask  About  The  FIELD  -  OSPRA  YMO  LINE 
which  includes  a  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 

The  Ospraymo  Policy  is  to  give  big  values  for  moderate  prices. 
The  Ospraymo  Catalog  goes  into  details  and  gives  the  informa- 
tion you  most  want. 

WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  COPY.    10  cents  brings  the  handsome  94- 
page  book  "Why  and  How  of  Orchard  Success." 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Department  6  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Warehouses  at  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Address:    FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Show  Rooms  at  164  L.  A.  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Get  this 
valuable 
free  book 


Do  you  own  an 
orchard?  Or  are  you 
going  to  plant  one? 

If  so,  you  will  find  in- 
formation worth  many, 
dollars  to  you  in  the 
Giant  TREE  BOOK,  H 
"Better  Orchard  Tillage. 
This  book  is  written  especially 
for  Pacific  Coast  fruit  growers. 
It  tells  how  to  have  thriftier,  faster-growing, 
earlier-bearing  trees  by  planting  in  beds  blasted  with 

<EtffiFARM  POWDERS 

^^^-s»*^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

It  tells  also  how  to  secure  better  drainage  and  increased 
moisture-storage  capacity  in  established  orchards,  and  how 
to  get  larger  yields  and  save  money  on  fertilizers. 

The  book  contains  illustrations  that  show  exactly  how 
to  do  the  work.  There  are  chapters  on  preparing  the  beds 
for  trees  and  increasing  the  plant  food  by  deep  tillage. 
Also  there  are  directions  for  blasting  in  established 
orchards  or  groves,  and  interesting  letters  from  many 
prominent  fruit  growers.  I 

FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


Mail  the  Coupon 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  a 
post  card  —  and  this  valuable  book 
will  be  sent  free.  Do  it  now — before 
you  forget  it.  Other  illustrated 
books  on  Stump  Blasting,  Boulder 
Blasting,  Subsoil  Blasting  and  Ditch- 
ing, will  also  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Branch  Offices:   Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 
216  .,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 
the  subjects  which  1  have  marked  X. 

|     |stump  Blasting  |     [Tree  Planting 

|     jBoulder  BlastlnoQoitch  Blasting 

^Subsoil  Blasting 


Name 


Address, 


Write  below  your  dealer's  name. 
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Field  Crops. 

Irving  Townsend,  manager  for  the 
Hind  Ranch  Co.,  Merced,  reports 
that  they  have  sown  about  1500 
acres  of  grain  and  will  sow  about 
1500  acres  more.  They  will  plant 
600  acres  of  beans,  250  acres  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  about  300  acres 
of  Egyptian  corn.  They  also  plan 
to  graze  and  fatten  several  hun- 
dred head  of  stock  and  carry  about 
75  head  of  milk  cows. 

Irrigation  farmers  who  have  been 
hesitating  whether  to  plant  alfalfa 
next  spring  in  fear  of  too  little 
mountain  snow  for  irrigation  are 
pleased  with  the  foot  of  snow  that 
fell  at  Summit  on  January  13  and 
the  eight  inches  that  have  fallen 
at  Panarack,  Alpine  county,  at  8000 
feet  elevation.  This  is  far  below 
the  normal  snowfall,  but  is  a  good 
starter. 

A  supply  of  Pima  cotton  seed — 
the  long-staple  Egyptian  variety — 
is  expected  to  be  available  almost 
any  day,  it  having  been  shipped  to 
Fresno  for  distribution.  The  places 
where  prospective  planters  may  ob- 
tain their  seed  will  be  publicly  an- 
nounced just  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Government  is  urging  large 
planting  of  cotton  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  as  the  military  needs 
are  becoming  very  urgent. 

Blackeye  beans  will  stand  higher 
percentage  of  alkali  than  tepary  or 
any  other  variety,  says  J.  L.  Har- 
rison of  Turlock.  Tepary  beans  will 
mature  earlier  and  with  less  moist- 
ure and  he  does  not  recommend 
flooding  unless  they  are  very  dry. 
He  thinks  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
so-called  red  spider  last  summer  was 
nothing  less  than  the  effects  of  al- 
kali, made  a  good  deal  worse  by 
the  intense  heat  and  irrigation. 

William  N.  Walker  has  been  ex- 
perimenting near  Sacramento  with 
the  Durango  variety  of  cotton  and 
finds  it  thrives  in  red  adobe  soil 
"strongly  impregnated  with  alkali 
and  very  poor,"  without  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  that  it  will  stand  a 
light  frost.  Also  that  melon  and 
bean  vines  nearby  were  killed  by 
red  spider,  but  the  cotton  was  not 
injured  in  the  least.  He  also  re- 
ports some  rows  were  irrigated,  some 
rows  were  not  irrigated,  but  all 
thrived. 

Every  means  in  their  power  and 
everj-  governmental  force  which  they 
can  line  up  behind  them  are  to  be 
used  by  the  newly-born  California 
Egyptian  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to  keep  every  kind  of  cotton 
out  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  except  Egyptian  long 
staple  cotton.  Secretary  Smith  de- 
clared they  would  make  it  difficult 
for  planters  to  obtain  short-staple 
seed  and  discourage  its  planting  in 
every  possible  way,  as  when  cotton 
of  different  lengths  is  in  the  same 
bale  the  bale  is  sold  at  the  price  of 
the  shortest  cotton.  We  want  to 
begin  right  by  getting  only  the  best 
long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  planted 
here. 

A  Sudan  Grass  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  by  San  Joa- 
quin county  growers,  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  its  value  as  a  feed  to 
the  attention  of  dairymen  and  stock- 
men. Among  the  points  brought 
out  in  its  favor  were  the  following: 
That  it  can  be  grown  on  a  wide 
range  of  soils;  where  the  water  sup- 
ply is  limited  it  gives  a  much 
larger  yield  than  alfalfa;  that  where 
alfalfa  yields  have  become  too  low 
by  over-pasturing  or  encroachment 
of  weeds,  a  change  to  Sudan  grass 
for  a  season  to  discourage  the  weeds 
and  prepare  the  land  for  reseeding 
to  alfalfa  is  found  immensely  bene- 
ficial; that  it  is  very  palatable,  has 
good  feed  value,  and  is  relished  by 
all  stock.   

Citrus  Fruits  and  Nuts. 
The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  will  shortly 
construct  a  new  packing  house  at 
Santa  Ana,  having  outgrown  the 
present  facilities. 


A  California  nurseryman  is  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  for  shipment 
to  France  1,500,000  French  prune 
trees  to  replant  the  orchards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans. 

The  first  car  of  navel  oranges 
shipped  by  the  Orange  County  Fruit 
Exchange  went  to  Vancouver,  the 
price  being  $4.50  per  box  for  extra 
choice  and  $4  per  box  for  choice, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

A  carload  of  extra  fancy  navels 
shipped  from  the  Maddock  ranch  in 
Duarte  sold  for  $1,725  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week,  spot  cash.  This 
nets  the  growers  about  $3.50  per 
box,  which  is  considered  a  high  fig- 
ure for  navels.  All  the  fruit  now 
being  shipped  from  this  district, 
however,  is  bringing  from  $2.90  to 
$3  a  box  net  to  the  grower. 

A  report  from  Los  Angeles  says 
that  with  not  over  150  cars  of  lem- 
ons in  the  houses,  as  against  fully 
650  cars  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
pickings  below  normal  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  it  will  mean 
that  the  trade  will  receive  hard, 
green  picked  lemons  practically  the 
entire  season.  January  and  Febru- 
ary shipments  are  not  expected  to 
run  over  50  per  cent  of  those  of  last 
season,  when  968  cars  were  shipped. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  has  signed  up  about  100,- 
000  acres  of  the  required  125.000 
by  January  12.  President  Wylie  M. 
Giffen  announced  97,000  signed  Jan- 
uary 10.  The  Kearney  vineyard  of 
about  1,000  acres  at  Fresno  and 
the  Ward  Minturn  vineyard  of  over 
200  acres  at  Merced  were  among 
those  received  since  that  date. 

R.  B.  Brown  of  Merced  has  22 
acres  of  White  Adriatic  figs,  600  of 
which  he  lost  by  freezing  before  he 
began  using  gunny  sacks  for  protec- 
tion, which  he  finds  ample  protec- 
tion while  the  trees  are  small,  but 
will  have  to  use  corn  stalks  later. 
The  trees  which  were  frozen  he  cut 
down  just  below  the  surface  and  let 
several  sprouts  grow  to  four  feet 
high  and  cut  back  to  one.  Now 
they  have  as  fine  a  start  as  the 
other  trees. 

W.  T.  Hohenshell  of  Le  Grand 
has  40  acres  set  to  almonds  which 
are  now  four  years  old,  one-half  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  one-half  Nonpareils, 
with  every  third  row  a  Texas.  A 
finer  young  orchard  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Mr.  Hohenshell  has  grown 
nursery  stock  and  potatoes  between 
the  trees,  his  ground  being  a  fine 
sediment  soil.  He  has  grown  about 
10,000  of  the  finest  young  Cali- 
myrna  nursery  stock  the  writer  has 
ever  seen. 

In  Humboldt  county,  with  many 
orchards  nearing  the  bloom  stage, 
small  fruit  already  in  flower,  in 
some  cases,  and  others  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  development  which  the 
season  should  warrant,  growers  are 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  frost 
which  is  likely  to  occur  this  month 
or  next.  While  most  of  the  fruit 
trees  will  withstand  a  light  frost, 
producers  declare  that  a  killing  frost 
will  cut  the  crop  to  the  minimum 
for  this  year. 

Wallace  Nurseries,  Los  Angeles, 
report  that  quite  a  lot  of  interest 
is  shown  by  fruit  growers,  those  in- 
tending to  plant  citrus  trees  this 
season.  They  have  received  in- 
quiries from  fruit  growing  sections 
throughout  the  State,  also  from  Ari- 
zona and  Texas.  Those  inquiring  are 
asking  for  prices  on  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  thousands,  which  indicates 
that  a  good  acreage  of  citrus  trees 
will  be  planted  this  year  by  Califor- 
nia ranchers. 

An  action  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Los  Angeles,  involv- 
ing the  validity  of  a  patent  on  a 
machine  used  in  the  removal  of  the 
skin  from  peaches  by  what  is  known 
as  the  lye  process,  is  to  be  set  for 
hearing  by  Judge  Trippet  this  week. 
It  is  claimed  that  G.  E.  Gier  of  Pas- 
adena is  the  inventor  of  the  process 
and  he  demands  $3  a  ton  for  peaches 


"There  is  a  Bex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 

REX  spray  materials  are 
tbe  result  of  20  years  of 
scientific  Investigation  Into 
orchard  troubles  and  20  years 
of   continuous  experience  In 
perfecting   products  best 
suited  for  their  control. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD— REX  BOR- 
DEAUX MIXTURE  — REX  MISCIBLE 
OILS— REX  SOLUBLE  OILS— REX  MIS- 
CIBLE DISTILLATES— REX  SOLUBLE 
DISTILLATES— REX  SULPHUR  PASTE 
—REX  DISINFECTANTS— REX  SOAPS- 
REX  OIL  EMULSIFIER,  ETC. 

WHITE   FOB  BULLETINS— to 

REX  SPRAY  CO 

Benicia,  Cal. 


-  "*Z?EX  -  The  5tdnddrd  for  20 years 


Fruit  Growers* 

GREATEST  LABOR-TI M E' MATERIAL 
SAVING  DEVICE- 


ONE  LINE  OF  HOSE  (the 
ONE  MAN  F* 
ONE  DAY  ) 


( FOUR  NOZZLES 
TWO  RODS 
TWO  LINES  ofHOSE 
TWO  MEN 
TWO  DAYS^ 


\ — **  SAVES 
LABOR  OHt  manw'th*nuSY?™^,,-D0ES 


WRITE  FOR. 
CIRCULARS —PRICES  TO1 


TlkJC  ONE  MM  DOES  FOUR  KLK5WOBR  AU.  THI  SPHMINO  «  MM 
I  lltlL  fROMTMEGBOUKDHLHCENOLC>STTIMt.>K>LOSTULBO»..lCO 
if     INCONVENIENCE  FROM  WORKING  RODS  AKOUHDAMOHGST  TH€  MANORS 
ftS  ATCm  A  I        *s*  RESULT  OF  THE  RAPIDITY  AND  EASE  IN 
(VI A  I  HICIMl—     DOING  THE  WORK  LESS  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  USED. 

100%  MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  RODS  AND  NOZZLES 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO, 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Sptfows 


The  Hardie  Orchard 

Gun  saves  your  time  and 
muscle — no  long,  heavy 
rods  to  hold. 

Turns  a  big  job  into  a  little 
one.  One  man  with  a  Hardie 
i"  Gun  will  do  more  work  and 
do  it  better  than  two  men 
with  the  old-fashioned  rods, 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun  $12  * 

Low  price  made  possible  by 
big  production — send  for  the 
Hardie  Catalog  today.  Hardie 
Sprayers-  and  spraying  de- 
vices standard  for  18  years; 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Potato  Growers! 

We  are  ready  to  supply  yon  with 
Wisconsin  American  Wonder  Seed  Po- 
tatoes, grown  one  year  in  California. 
Heavy  producer*  and  big  money- 
makers. Uniformly  Large,  smooth 
skinned,  finest  quality.  Also  fancy 
Oregon-grown  varieties.  WRITE  I'OK 
1U18   PRICE  LIST. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

223-225  B.  Weber  Av.,    Stockton,  Cel. 


packed  through  his  device.  If  suc- 
cessful in  his  suit,  the  cost  to  the 
California  peach  industry  will  be 
$500,000  a  year. 

An  important  "after  the  war" 
fruit  deal  has  just  been  concluded 
whereby  large  quantities  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  will  reach  Swed- 
ish merchants  direct  instead  of  first 
passing  through  German  hands.  The 
deal  Is  said  to  involve  $5,000,000  of 
prunes  and  apricots  yearly,  the 
Swedish  representative  being  Hen- 
rik  Alexson,  president  of  the  Stock- 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator) :  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Calif  our,  Nor-J,  Fantastic 
and  Fendalclno,  15  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $6.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 
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holm  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
said  a  line  of  steamers  operating  di- 
rectly between  Stockholm  and  San 
Francisco  will  handle  the  trade. 
Trade  in  California  fruit  products 
with  Sweden  aggregated  $2,500,000 
in  1915,  but  war  conditions  reduced 
this  to  practically*  nothing. 

A  chief  inspector  of  grapes,  to 
draw  his  salary  from  Tulare  and 
Fresno  counties,  may  be  appointed 
as  a  result  of  a  conference  of  the 
Valley  Horticultural  Commissioners 
and  State  Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke 
in  Fresno,  January  11.  A  misun- 
derstanding arose  last  summer  be- 
cause of  the  varying  methods  of  in- 
spection in  use.  Although  the 
grapes  were  shipped  at  practically 
the  same  time,  friction  arose.  When 
the  grape  movement  was  heavy 
eleven  inspectors  were  employed  in 
Fresno  county  alone.  The  confer- 
ence held  that  for  the  good  of  the 
State  a  uniform  system  should  be 

adopted.   

Miscellaneous. 

Vineyard  and  orchard  work  is 
showing  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor 
in  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings  coun- 
ties. 

San  Joaquin  county  offers  a  bounty 
of  $2.50  for  every  coyote  killed.  The 
pelt  is  also  said  to  bring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3.25. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  interest 
Sutter  county  farmers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farm  bureau  and  ap- 
pointing a  farm  adviser. 

Robinson  &  Smith  of  Le  Grand 
are  now  digging  a  nice  crop  of  po- 
tatoes which  they  planted  Septem- 
ber, yielding  about  90  sacks  per  acre. 

The  demand  for  castor  oil  for  use 
on  airplanes  is  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  a  mild  boom  in  the  culture 
of  the  castor  plant  in  northern  coun- 
ties. 

The  Lodi  Canning  Company  an- 
nounces it  is  prepared  to  contract 
for  tomatoes  for  1918  at  $12  per 
ton.  This  is  an  advance  of  $4  per 
ton  over  the  1917  price. 

Mr.  Gillette  of  safety  razor  fame 
and  millions  has  made  an  addition 
to  his  California  holdings  by  the 
purchase  of  320  acres  in  the  Strath- 
more  and  Lindsay  sections  in  Tulare 
county. 

An  energetic  campaign  is  being 
waged  against  squirrels  in  San  Joa- 
quin and  Stanislaus  counties  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  and  farm  ad- 
visers. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Gould  of  Yolo  county  last  week 
inspected  10,000  cherry  trees  from 
the  Sanders  nursery  at  Davis  for 
shipment  to  various  points  within 
the  State  and  some  to  other  States. 

The  .  big  Fair  ranch  at  Knights 
Landing  is  said  to  have  produced 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sacks  of 
barley  in  1917.  Rice  was  also  raised 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  establish  an  800-acre  pear  and 
prune  orchard  on  the  place.  

"THE  BOSS"  i) 

REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  In.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  110.00 
12  In.  lonr.  7  in.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  Ions,  7  In.  wide  12.00 
16  In.  lonr.  7  in.  wide  18.60 
18  in.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  15.00 
84  in.  lonr,  7  In.  wide  18.00 
30  In.  lonr,  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.  Log  Angeles.  CaL 


STANISLAUS 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

TURLOCK    AND  MODESTO 
Guaranteed    Nursery   Stock.  Every- 
thing  for   orchard,   garden   or  yard. 
All  "home  grown.'* 

MAIN    OFFICE:  MODESTO.  GAL. 


Pure  and 
True 


Pure  and 
True 


We  quote  the  following-  prices  good  until  January  24th : 

Alfalfa,  fancy,  recleaned  $19.00  per  100  pounds 

White  Clover   55.00 

Red  Top  Grass  Seed   19.00 

Australian  Rye  Grass   14.00 

Timothy   11.00 

Rape,  Imported   14.00 

Oregon  Vetch   4.85 

Mangle  Beets.,  Long  Red   65.00 

"     Giant  Eckendorf   65.00 

"     Giant  Intermediate    65.00 

Carrot,  Long  Orange   95c  per  pound 

Carrot,  Oxheart   $1.00  " 

Catalog  sent -on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO. 

151  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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STUART 
PRUNE 

Originated  by  J.  F. 
Stuart,  Ripon,  Cal. 

TWENTY-SEVEN  DRIED 
PRUNES  TO  THE  POUND 

This  Prune  is  a  cross  of  the 
French  prune  and  the  Tragedy 
prune,  into  the  Silver  prune.  The 
Silver  prune  being  the  mother 
prune.  Market  price  of  this  prune 
is  I2yi  cents  per  pound  dried. 
University  test,  53.5  per  cent  sugar. 

We  are  exclusive  owners.  Five 
thousand  budded  trees  in  stock,  for 
sale  this  season.  Can  furnish 
wood  for  grafting.  Write  for 
prices. 

We  have  an  exceptional  nice  lot 
of  almond  trees  of  all  varieties  on 
peach  and  almond  root.  A  fine  lot 
of  Stuart  prune  on  peach,  almond, 
and  myrobolan  root;  a  fine  lot  of 
Blenheim  cot  trees,  (large  ones  for 
replanting  also).  For  prices  write 
or  call  on  us  and  see  the  stock. 
Prices  are  right. 

Ripon  Nursery  and 
Improvement  Co. 

J.  F.  STUART, 
President  and  Manager, 
Ripon,  California. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Report*.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surreys. 

S8  SUTTER  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  "BEAN"  for  Results 

A  spraying  outfit  may  have  all  the  other  virtues  you  might  possibly 
think  of — but  if  it  doesn't  drive  the  spray  material  onto  the  trees  at 
heavy  pressure,  and  if  it  doesn't  keep  up  uniform  work — it's  a  failure, 
and  your  time  and  money  are  largely  wasted.  The  BEAN  gets  results. 
The  sturdy  Novo  Engine  and  Matchless  Bean  Pump  drive  the  material 
on  at  tremendous  pressure — so  that  it  reaches  every  crack  and  crevice — 
and  does  the  work  thoroughly  and  completely.  You  should  become 
familiar  with  the 

POWER 
SPRAYER 

Ttie.  lO-poini  sprayer 

10  Big  Distinctive  Features 

that  gives  the  Bean  its  prominence.    You  should  know  about  Bean  Porcelain- 
lined  Cylinders,  the  Bean  Pressure  Regulator,  the  Pump  without  a  Stuffing 
Box    Bean  Underneath  Suction,  the  Bean  Re-flller,  Bean  Eccentrics,  the 
Bean  Rocking  Bolster,  Bean  Direct-connected  Engine  and  Pump.  Bean 
Interchangeable  Parts,  and 


Bean  Threadless  Ball  Valves 


 the  valves  that  cut  sprayer  troubles  in  half.  Simply 

bell  metal  balls  revolving  on  reversible  and  interchange 
able  brass  seats.     No  threads  to  rust,  corrode^  or 
stick  tight.     Can  be  opened  up  entirely  in 
than  2  minutes  without  lowering  the  pressure 
without     stopping     the     engine.  without 
drawing  the  liquid  Irom  the  pump. 
Check    the    Coupon.  Write 
Your  Name  and  Address 
on  the  Margin  and  Mail 
for  Our  New  Catalog. 


BEAN  SPRAY 
PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St. 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Automatic  Engine  Governor 

[Eighth  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  University  Farm  Tractor  Short  Course.] 
Lecture  by  Prof.  1.  B.  Davidson.] 


"Several  years  ago  we  might  have 
compared  'hit-or-miss'  governors  with 
throttling  governors,"  said  Professor 
Davidson  in  one  lecture.  The  "hit- 
or-miss"  type  aimed  to  regulate  the 
number  of  explosions  to  the  power, 
needed  to  keep  the  engine  going 
under  varying  loads.  They  econo- 
mized on  fuel,  but  the  first  charge 
drawn  in  after  a  series  of  misses 
was  likely  not  to  be  fully  vaporized, 
due  to  cooling  of  the  combustion 
chamber  during  the  misses.  The 
throttle  governor  is  designed  to 
keep  up  temperature  by  permitting 
regular  explosions,  but  varying  the 
quantity  of  mixture  drawn  into  cor- 
respond to  the  load. 

MEED  OF  GOVERNOR. 

When  a  tractor  is  stopped  after 
pulling  a  load,  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  still  comes  through  unless  the 
throttle  is  partly  closed.  This  speeds 
up  the  engine  to  a  terrific  pace, 
which  tends  to  shake  the  outfit  to 
pieces.  Most  tractors  have  a  gov- 
ernor which  shuts  off  the  throttle 
when  the  speed  gets  too  high  and 
opens  it  when  speed  goes  below  a 
certain  point.  Many  parts  of  an 
engine  do  not  work  properly  at 
much  below  the  normal  speed,  ex- 
amples being  the  splash  lubrication 
or  the  centrifugal  pump  for  the  cool- 
ing system.  In  .warming  up  the  en- 
gine of  a  morning,  she  should  idle 
a  while  before  you  throw  the  clutch 
in.  A  governor  is  needed  to  prevent 
racing  then  and  to  open  up  the 
throttle  when  the  clutch  is  thrown 
in,  so  the  engine  will  not  be  killed. 
The  throttle  could  as  well  be  oper- 
ated by  the  hand  lever  if  the  driver 
were  skillful  enough  and  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do  at  those  times. 

The  governor  can  usually  be  ad- 
justed from  the  driver's  seat  to  per- 
mit the  engine  to  run  within  vari- 
ous ranges  of  speeds  and  thus  regu- 
late fuel  consumption  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  to  be  done. 

On  one  tractor  the  governor  per- 
mits a  variation  of  100  revolutions 
per  minute  (r.  p.  m.)  below  the 
normal  working  speed  of  435  r.  p. 
m.  and  about  75  r.  p.  m.  above  nor- 
mal. If  this  governor  be  set  for 
250  r.  p.  m.,  it  will  increase  to  nor- 
mal from  150  r.  p.  m.,  and  will  de- 
crease to  normal  from  550  r.  p.  m., 
according   to   the  operator. 

HOW  GOVERNORS  WORK. 

One  type  operates  by  balls  on  short 
arms  hinged  to  a  standard  which  is 
geared  to  the  engine,  so  that  when  it 
whirls  fast,  centrifugal  force  tends  to 
make  the  balls  fly  out  to  right  angles 
with  the  standard.  This  works  short 
levers  which  regulate  the  throttle 
valve.  Another  type  has  two  sau- 
cer-shaped disks  with  concave  sides 
together.  Balls  between  the  disks 
tend  to  fly  outward  at  increasing 
speeds,  separating  them  slightly  and 
thus  working  the  throttle  valve.  Trac- 
tor governors  are  mostly  encased. 

BEARINGS. 

Nothing  is  advertised  more  than 
bearings.  There  is  a  great  contest 
between  exponents  of  ball  and  of 
roller  bearings,  and  each  is  paying 
to  advertise  his  type.  Which  is  best 
has  not  been  determined  by  disin- 
terested parties,  according  to  Prof. 
I.  B.  Davidson;  but  if  a  State  in- 
stitution should  ask  for  an  appropri- 


ation to  test  various  designs  and 
settle  the  superiority  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  if  that  appropriation 
should  equal  one  one-hundredths  of 
what  bearings  advertising  costs  the 
consumers,  it  would  not  be  granted. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  ma- 
chine with  interchangeable  parts 
would  be  preferred  because  of  time 
saved  in  repairs.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  are  interchangeable.  They 
reduce  friction  and  are  easier  to 
keep  up  than  babbit  bearings.  The 
latter  also  are  made  on  interchange- 
able bronze  linings,  but  are  hard  to 
fit  to  worn  parts  unless  poured  di- 
rect for  each  bearing. 

MAKING  BABBITT  BEARINGS. 

When  iron  or  steel  rub  together, 
there  is  excessive  friction  and  wear, 
said  Mr.  A.  B.  Lundy  at  the  babbit- 
ting exercise.  But  when  iron  or  steel 
rub  against  babbitt,  the  latter  takes 
the  wear.  Babbitt  bearings  can  be 
poured  in  the  field.  Babbitt  itself  is 
mostly  tin.  The  highest  grade  is 
about  85  per  cent  tin,  most  of  the 
remainder  is  copper,  and  there  is 
some  antimony. 

When  the  babbitt  is  to  be  renewed, 
take  the  shaft  and  boxings  loose  if 
convenient.  At  any  rate,  the  shaft 
must  be  lifted  enough  to  knock  the 
old  babbitt  loose  with  a  center  punch 
and  to  dig  it  out  of  the  depressions 
in  the  boxings  that  hold  it  in  place.  | 
One-half  of  the  box  is  left  off  while 
pouring  the  first  half.  The  box  is 
fixed  or  left  firmly  in  place  and  the 
shaft  lined  up  over  it  with  a  square 
if  necessary.  It  is  supported  at  the 
proper  height  above  the  box  so  that 
when  babbitt  is  poured  under  it  into 
the  box  the  babbitt  will  be  the  right  j 
thickness  and  will  fit  snugly  against  J 
the  shaft.  Cardboard  is  cut  to  fit 
snugly  over  the  shaft  and  close  the  | 
ends  of  the  boxing.  Stiff  flour  paste, 
clay  or  putty  are  packed  against  the 
cardboard  to  support  it.  All  is  then 
heated  with  a  blowtorch  or  any- 
thing else  convenient.  A  hot  iron 
may  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
which  is  to  drive  away  all  moisture 
so  the  babbitt  will  not  spatter,  and 
to  heat  the  shaft  so  the  babbitt  will 
not  be  chilled  before  it  makes  a 
smooth  surface  against  the  shaft. 

Meanwhile  the  babbitt  is  being 
melted  in  an  iron  ladle.  It  is  hot 
enough  when  it  scorches  a  pine  shav- 
ing thrust  into  it  for  an  instant.  If 


BUY  NOW 

Oliver  Power  Lift  Plows 


PLAY  SAFE  AND  BUY  THE  OLIVER 

Two  and  three  bottom,  10,  12  and  14  inch 
Three  and  four  bottom,  12  and  14  inch 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  us  for  particulars 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


t    f>  t  Sa»~  ?«*  In 
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These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  with  greatest  ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation.  You 
save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  increase 
the  food  supply. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
^jWheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest 
to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
katone  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all 
!\kthrough  the  season.   A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one.  Straddles 
^crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
k between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
k  14  inch  steel  wheels.    A  splendid 
^combination  for  the  family  gar- 
tUn.  onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener. 

No.  1 7  Planet  Jr  js  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe 
made.    It  is  a  hand-made  machine  whose  light  durable 
construction  enables  a  man.  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  1 
^^^^^^^^  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the! 
No.  17  f\  easiest,  quickest  and  best/ 

way.  We  make  24  styles/ 
— various  prices. 


New 
72-page 
Catalog,  freer 


Planet  Jr  J 


The  Man-Saver 


|  S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  j 
Box  1203r 

Philadelphia 


stock  In  Los  Aoffete 
in  ail  principal  Pacific  Coast  chics." 


/  *  -  Two  men, four  1 


a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
therefore  a  money-saver. 
'  horses  and  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  in  three  weeks— time  and  man  saving  are  big  Items  now. 

Fine  for  Terracing.  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wet  or  dry 
soil.  Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 
ing. Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Steel,  Reversible 

and  Adjustable.  Investigate  the  Martin  JV O  W. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  INC. 

1573  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


6i 


NONPAREIL"  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500 
C— 2000 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments 

ARTHUR  H.  HERTZ 


Prices : 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Write  for  Catalog 


MANUFACTURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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made  too  hot,  a  scum  forms,  which 
should  be  taken  off,  for  it  prevents 
making  a  smooth  bearing.  Pour  the 
entire  half-bearing  continuously  and 
as  fast  as  possible.  If  done  with 
two  pourings,  they  will  not  unite, 
and  you  have  a  bum  job.  If  the 
babbitt  projects  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  boxing,  chisel  it  off  even  with 
the  shoulder  and  chisel  off  the  en- 
tire corner.  Lay  some  cardboard 
shims  on  the  shoulder  of  the  box 
and  babbitt  and  bolt  the  upper  half 
of  the  box  in  place  so  there  will  be 
enough  clearance  between  it  and  the 
shaft  for  the  babbitt,  which  need  not 
be  so  thick  in  the  upper  half  box. 
Cardboard  and  clay  will  close  the 
ends  as  before,  with  a  match  at  each 
end  for  escape  of  air,  and  the  box 
and  shaft  will  be  heated  again. 
Babbitt  will  be  poured  through  the 
oil  hole,  making  a  funnel  of  clay  if 
desirable.  The  clay  should  be  dried 
with  a  torch  before  pouring  the  bab- 
bitt. The  babbitt  chills  almost  in- 
stantly, and  the  upper  half  of  the 
box  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. Its  shoulders  should  be 
trimmed  on  their  corners  and  the 
"spotting"  may  proceed.  This  con- 
sists in  smearing  black  oil  or  lamp 
black  and  distillate  very  thinly  on 
the  shaft,  which  is  then  revolved  in 
the  half-boxing.  Where  it  touches 
babbitt,  black  spots  are  left.  These 
are  scraped  off  with  a  babbitt  scraper 
or  a  knife  and  the  process  repeated 
until  half  of  the  babbitt  is  black- 
ened. Too  thick  a  coat  of  the  oil 
will  smear  the  babbitt  before  it  is 
scraped  down  to  a  smooth  bearing. 
The  box  should  be  shimmed  so  it 
can  be  drawn  pretty  tight  on  the 


shaft,  for  it  will  wear  a  clearance 
even  after  a  careful  job  of  spotting. 


TRACTOR  AND  VETCH  TREBLE 
WHEAT  CROP. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  32-bushel  crop  of  wheat  was 
grown  by  R.  H.  Frazer  on  37  acres 
in  Oregon,  where  the  average  was 
10  or  11  bushels.  The  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  plow  shallow  after  the 
ground  was  wet.  A  six-inch  plow- 
pan  had  formed  on  Mr.  Frazer's 
field,  so  hard  that  three  horses  on 
a  14-inch  plow  could  not  break  it 
up  at  any  speed.  He  spent  21  days 
plowing  18  acres;  then  got  a  trac- 
tor, which  worked  faster.  This  was 
done  in  October  while  the  land  was 
dry.  When  it  had  been  moistened 
by  rain,  it  was  harrowed  down  eas- 
ily and  a  big  crop  of  vetch  was 
grown.  Next  October  wheat  was 
sown,  with  the  results  noted. 


BEHIND  ON  ORDERS. 


Those  who  hoped  to  buy  the  Baby 
and  Midget  capterpillars  or  the  60 
horse  power  machine  will  be  disap- 
pointed indefinitely,  as  the  Holt  Man- 
ufacturing Company  is  working  full 
capacity  at  both  factories  on  the 
45  and  75  horse  power  sizes,  large 
numbers  of  which  are  being  built 
for  Government  hauling,  etc. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican 
government  has  purchased  $100,000 
worth  of  tractors  and  graders  for 
use  in  improving  the  highways  in 
that  country.  One-half  of  this 
amount  is  said  to  have  been  invest- 
ed in  Avery  tractors,  which  are  well 
known  there. 


■Kite  snow  show 
on  the  snow  — 

$ive  support  attraction 

^wgnplowed  ground 


^OTHING  has  been  made  for  carrying  a  man  over^soft 
snow  better  than  the  snow  shoe.    The  light  weight  mesh 
and  broad  surface,  enables  a  man  to  travel  over  snow--- 
the  snow  shoe  gives  tradtion  and  SUPPORT. 

Ju£t  so  is  the  action  of  Sieve-Grip  Wheels  on  soft,  plowed  ground. 
The  angular  grips  of  the  skeleton  tread  act  just  like  the  cross-woven 
thongs  of  the  snow  shoe.  The  principal  of  construction  and  results  of 
both  are  the  same,  yet  the  material  is  different. 

The  Sieve-Grip  Wheel  is  one  solid  piece  of  steel—no  parts  to  loosen  or  wear  out  — 
grvea  the  Tractor  ample  support  — does  not  pack  — It  CULTIVATES;  and  is  only  »ne  of 
the  features  that  make  for  the  superiority  of 

SAMSON 

Reg  &  P«L  U.  S.  A  Foreign  Countries 

TRACTORS 

Many  hundreds  of  farmers  are  doing  their  farm  work  better  and  with  more  profit 
as  a  result  of  Sieve-Gnp  cultivation.  You,  too.  can  increase  your  profit  and  INCREASE 
CROP  PRODUCTION.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Snow  Shoe  Tread  Samson 
Sieve-Crip  Tractor.    WRITE  TODAY. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 


Stockton. 


(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 


California. 


He  WroteTo 
His  Brothel* 
Get  a 


tractor 
Plow" 


"You  ask  me  what  I  think  about  your  buying  a  tractor. 

"Judging  by  my  own  experience,  I'll  say  that  you  have 
done  the  right  thing.  But  I  want  to  give  you  some  good 
advice  that  a  neighbor  gave  me  when  I  decided  on  tractor 
farming.  'Remember/  he  said,  'that  the  tractor  only 
pulls.    It's  the  plow  that  makes  the  seed-bed/ 

"You  ought  to  get  the  best  plow  you  can  buy  to  use 
with  your  tractor.  That's  just  as  important  as  buying 
the  tractor  itself. 

"I  bought  a  John  Deere  plow  when  I  bought  my  tractor 
and  I  am  mighty  well  pleased  with  the  work  it  does.  It 
is  unusually  strong  and  light  running.  It  saves  fuel,  and 
fuel  costs  a  good  deal  these  days.  It  doesn't  have  any 
chains  and  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  so  easily 
operated  and  dependable  that  I  can  keep  my  attention 
on  the  tractor  while  plowing.  And  best  of  all,  it  leaves 
a  perfect  job  of  plowing  behind  it.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  in  connection  with  your  tractor  is  'Get  a 
John  Deere  Plow.'" 

And  that  is  the  best  advice  anyone  can  give  to  a  man 
who  intends  to  buy,  or  already  owns,  a  tractor — get  a 


JQHNIBDEERE 

Tractor  Plow 


Successfully  Used  With  Any  Standard  Tractor 

Use  It  With  Any 
Standard  Tractor 


Makes  a  Good  Tractor  Pay 


A  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  repeats  its 
first  great  value  to  you  year  after  year. 
It  continues  to  make  better  seed  beds. 
Its  use  means  repeated  plow  profits  for 
you  instead  of  repeated  plow  invest- 
ments by  you.  Its  seed  bed-making 
service  makes  a  good  tractor  pay. 

Operating  Economy 

A  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  in  your 
fields  saves  time,  labor,  fuel  and  plow 
up-keep.  You  operate  it  from  the  tractor 
seat.  It  requires  little  or  no  attention 
as  you  drive  down  the  field.  Its  extra- 
quality  bottoms  scour  perfectly.  Its  extra 
clearance  prevents  clogging.  In  turning 
at  the  end  of  the  field,  a  slight  pull  on 
the  trip  rope  causes  the  powerful  power 
lift  to  raise  the  bottoms  high  and  level. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  axles,  the 
bottoms,  when  lowered,  reach  full  depth 
instantly  and  stay  in  the  ground.  Per- 
fect balance  and  superior  bottom  quali- 
ties make  the  plow  extremely  light  draft 
— fuel-saving.  There  are  no  chains  or 
sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
workmanship  can  make  it. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III. 


You  can  use  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow 
successfully  with  any  standard  tractor. 
If  your  tractor  is  small,  get  the  No.  5, 
carrying  two  to  three  bottoms.  If  your 
tractor  is  of  the  larger  type,  get  the  No. 
6,  carrying  three  or  four  bottoms.  Insist 
on  a  No.  5  or  No.  6 — see  them  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer's. 

Get  These  Free  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describ- 
ing both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a  message  on 
tractor  plow  value  that  you  will  find 
profitable  reading.  Ask  also  for  our  big 
free  book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them."  Its  156  pages  de- 
scribe a.  full  line  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments— tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate 
many  of  them.  It  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation that  will  help  you.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  farm 
implements  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  TP-2 


The  result  of  80 
years'  experi- 
ence in  plow 
building. 
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Measuring  the  Value  of  a  Bull 


Written  for  PaeiBc  Rural 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  better 
cows  one  has  the  more  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  a  really  good  bull,  for 
while  the  outstanding  bull  would 
improve  a  scrub  herd  more  rapidly 
than  a  poorer  bull,  his  cost  might 
easily  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
results.  We  occasionally  read  of  a 
bull  selling  as  high  as  $5000,  and 
even  $10,000  or  more,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
a  bull  may  prove  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment. If  his  breeding  and  pre- 
potency are  such  that  when  bred 
to  high  -  class,  purebred  cows,  his 
calves  are  worth  from  $50  to  $100 
more  than  from  a  more  ordinary  bull, 
then  he  must  concede  that  he  is 
worth  the  money. 

Following  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  bull  that  when  bred  to 
ordinary  cows  produces  calves  worth 
$5  to  $10  per  head  more  than  those 
from  a  grade  or  poor  purebred, 
should  reasonably  be  worth  $100  to 
$200  more.  We  should  find  further 
evidence  of  the  bull's  real  worth  in 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  bull, 
if  a  really  good  one,  does  not  end 
with  the  calf  or  steer,  but,  through 
their  heifers,  breeds  his  good  qual- 
ities on  and  on  through  coming 
generations. 

One  can  centralize  his  efforts 
through  the  bull,  and  settle  on  a 
fixed  type  of  cattle,  as  he  cannot 
readily  do  through  the  cows  only. 
For  this  reason,  one  often  hears  the 
expression  "the  bull  is  half  the 
herd,"  and  if  cattle  raisers  could  be 
made  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
trite  saying  there  would  be  less 
quibbling  over  the  price  of  first- 
class  bulls  and  more  general  im- 
provement in  cattle. 

Suppose  a  beginner  sets  out  to 
buy  thirty  cows,  and  is  offered  one 


Fress  by  II.  M.  Barngrover. 

lot  scrubby  in  appearance,  irregular 
as  to  type  and  quality,  at  $40  per 
head.  Another  lot,  better  in  appear- 
ance, regular  in  type  and  quality,  at 
$50  per  head.  Any  successful  cat- 
tleman would  advise  taking  the  lat- 
ter lot  at  $300  more  cost.  Now,  in 
selecting  a  bull  for  them,  he  can 
hardly  afford  to  forget  that  the  bull 
is  to  sire  all  the  calves,  to  fix  their 
type  and  quality,  and  further  to  im- 
prove upon  the  foundation  herd; 
and  neither  can  he  afford  to  quibble 
over  the  price  of  the  bull  if  he  is 
getting  a  good  one.  In  other  words, 
he  should  not  forget  that  "the  bull 
is  half  the  herd."  If  he  has  chosen 
wisely  up  to  this  point,  he  should 
remember  that  half-fed  cattle  are 
rarely  profitable.  No  matter  how 
well  bred  the  bull,  nor  how  good 
individually,  he  will  not  get  the 
strongest,  most  vigorous  calves  un- 
j  less  he  is  given  a  show  through 
good  feed  and  care.  Neither  can 
the  cows  produce  and  rear  the  right 
kind  of  calves  unless  the  strength 
and  stamina  that  comes  through 
good  feed  and  care  is  given  them. 

My  first  experience  with  a  pure- 
bred bull  gave  me  calves  150  to  200 
pounds  bigger  at  six  months  than  I 
had  previously  raised  from  the  same 
cows,  but,  like  many  others,  I  fell 
into  the  error  of  raising  more  cattle 
than  feed,  and  had  to  learn  by  costly 
experience  that  it  was  expensive  to 
half  feed  scrubs,  and  foolhardy  to 
starve  good  cattle. 


DO  YOU  HA  VE 

B  E  L  T 

TROUBLES? 

We  are  belt  engineers — all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  us  all  about 
your  belt  troubles— and  we'll  help 
you  solve  them  FREE. 

TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING 
outlasts  any  other  rubber  belting, 
and  is  backed  by  our  guarantee! 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co. 

Department  R-8,     519  Mission  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hone  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

f  Elec.  Motor  r  Driving:  Pulley  

i  Steam  Engine  \  Driven  Pulley  

(  Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

CroH   

Straight  

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt  pty  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Eev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  Aame  

Address   

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and 
power  tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all 
who  mall  this  coupon. 


OVERSTOCKING  THE  CATTLE 
RANGE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Much  is  being  written  on  the 
beef  situation  of  late — why  farmers 
can't  sell  their  beef  cattle,  feed  con- 
ditions, etc.  Having  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  mountain  counties  this 
fall  and  visiting  most  of  the  ranches 
and  seeing  many  herds  of  cattle,  it 
is  very  evident  to  the  writer  that 
one  reason  why  they  cannot  sell 
their  cattle  is  because  they  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  sell.  Of  all  the 
cattle  I  saw  being  driven  down  out 
of  the  ranges,  not  one  bunch  was 
in  condition  to  sell  for  beef.  All 
the  pastures  were  picked  clean  two 
months  ago,  and  indicated  that  they 
were  overstocked  and  no  provision 
made  by  way  of  growing  hay  to  care 
for  them  in  this  emergency,  which 
might  have  been  done  in  a  great 
many  instances.  But  it  is  easier  to 
trust  to  rain  than  to  plow  for  grain. 
Not  so  in  all  cases,  but  in  many 
much  feed  could  be  grown  by  proper 
care  and  good  farming  of  small 
piots,  by  which  means  each  man 
with  a  small  bunch  of  cattle  could 
carry  them  through  a  dry  period. 

The  writer  remembers  being  on 
one  small  cattle  ranch  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  and  talking  to  the 
owner  when  a  bunch  of  his  cattle 
came  bounding  over  the  hill,  all  fat 
and  fine.  The  stand  grass  was  thick 
over  the  ground  and  six  inches  high, 
I  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bare  hills 
everywhere  else.  And  when  asked 
why  it  was  his  grass  was  so  abund- 
ant and  his  cattle  in  such  fine  con- 
dition, the  owner  said  he  never  kept 
more  cattle  than  he  was  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  feed  for.  One  grower, 
who  keeps  from  50  to  250  and  has 
never  lost  but  four  or  five  in  five 
years,  attributes  the  loss  largely,  to 
bad  management. 


\C  ill  Squirrels 
IV111  Gophers 

The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees  results 
or  money  back,  is 

S3H3H1 

J  SQUIRLGOPHENE  | 

It  contains  special  chemicals.  Kil- 
mol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate  the 
squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away  their 
lung  tissues.  Even  should  the  animal 
reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  survive.  No 
other  exterminator  is  as  effective  as 
Kilmol.  That's  why  Kilmol  costs  a 
little  more — but  economy  in  labor 
warrants  the  advanced  price.  For  best 
result  use  prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S. 
Government  Poisoned  Barley  are  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol,  Waste 
Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  Poisoned  Barley. 

Manufactured  by  HERBERT  F.  DU6AW,  1170  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Buy  Paints  Direct 
and  Save  50% 

ARTISANS'  PAINTS  are  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer and  are  made  for  all  purposes— HOUSES, 
SILOS.  BARNS.  WINDMILLS.  ETC.:  a  high  grade, 
durable,  elastic  wearing  paint,  made  for  the 
western  country:  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis 
faction:  desirable  colors;  covering  about  200 
square  feet  to  the  gallon:  sold  only  in  50  gallon 
garrels:  half  barrels  of  25  gallons  and  cases  of 
10.  gallons. 

Colors —  Barrel;!.        Barrels.  Case*. 

Artisans'  Paints,  RED, 
GREEN,  or 

BROWN   75c  Gal.    79*  Gal.    86*  Gal. 

Rl  KKKRKOTE  for  roofs  is  made  for  all  makes 
of  roofs,  either  COMPOSITION,  FELT,  TIN,  GAL- 
VANIZED IRON.  CORRIGATED  IRON,  PAPER, 
SHINGLES,  SHAKES.  ETC. ;  COVERING  about 
100  square  feet  to  the  gallon,  a  heavy  coating 
with  an  ASBESTOS  BINDER. 
Colors —  Barrels.    V4  Barrels.  Cases. 

RIBBKRKOTE  DARK  GREEN,  RED  OR  BROWN  60c  Gal.    64*  Gal.    70c  Gal. 

Kl'BIIKKKOTE   GRAPHITE    BLACK  45*  Gal.    49*  Gal.    05*  Gal. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  TO  ANY  RAILROAD  POINT  IN  ARIZONA,  NEVADA 
AND  CALIFORNIA. 

IMPORTANT — Should  You  Prefer,  send  name  of  your  bank  when  you  send  your  order; 

you  can  pay  bank  when  goods  arrive. 

MEASI'RK   YOl'K   111  II. DIM. S   AND  ROOFS  AND  SEND  IN  VOIR  ORDER  TODAY. 

We  can  match  any  shade  or  furnish  any  color,  including  WHITE.  ORDERS  FILLED 
DAY  RECEIVED. 

ARTISANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.    TeL  Glendale  020-J. 


Norton  F.  W.  Hazeldine,  D.  E. 

Dehydrating:  Engineer 

1122  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Plans,  estimates,  and  equipment  for  fruit  and  vegetable  drying  pre- 
pared. Special  attention  given  to  the  manufacturing  of  Citrus  Prod- 
ucts, Candied  Lemon  Peel,  Citrus  Concentrates,  Marmalades,  Grapes 
and  their  products,  etc.,  and  dehydrating  of  all  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
References  and  samples  to  responsible  parties. 

PRODUCE,  CONSERVE  and  DISTRIBUTE  your  FRUITS  AND  VEG- 
ETABLES. 


$95°-°to$250V  Xoc„rth 
Be  a  Tractor  «<i  Auto  Expert 


The  fast  growing  Importance  if  the  Tractor  "has  caused  a 
great  demand  for  trained  tractor  op*rntors  and  repair  men. 
Right  today  competent  men  are  making  big  money  and 
there  are  nowhere  near  enough  men  to  fill  the  positions 
open.  Our  Trartloneerlng  course  teaches  you  how  to  oper- 
ate and  repair  tractors,  plow,  etc.  We  also  give  therongh 
eourses  In  Auto  Repairing,  Machine  Work,  Ignition,  Bat- 
teries, Oxy-Aettylene  Welding,  Vulcanizing.  All  practical 
training  in  our  big  shops  under  expert  Instructors.  We  help 
students  earn  room  and  board.  For  a  very  limited  time  we 
are  giving  the  practical  (50.0O  Tractor  Course  free  to  every 
man  who  enrolls  for  our  general  auto  repairing  and  driving 
course.  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  809-11-13  8. 
Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


FREE  $50 00 

TRACTiONEERIWG- 

course  send  to  day  for64-paAe  Ilia. 
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Butter-Making  a  State-Wide  Industry 

[By  F.  W.  Andreasen,  Secretary  California  State  Dairy  Bureau.] 
We  present  below  an  interesting 
tabulation  of  the  activities  of  the 
butter  industry  of  California  and  re- 
ceipts and  prices  as  quoted  in  the 
San  Francisco  market.  The  produc- 
tion by  counties  has  been  carefully 
compiled  and  is  as  accurate  as  avail- 
able data  could  make  it. 

AVERAGE    PRICES    FOR    TEN  YEARS. 

The  following  are  the  average 
prices  of  butter  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  ten  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1917: 

Butter 

1908   $27.80 


1909    30.00 

1910   31.30 

1911   28.00 

1912   30.77 

1913   32.12 

1314   27.61 

1915   28.70 

1916   27.39 

1917   37.07 

COMPARISON   OF  RECEIPTS  BY 
YEARS. 

Compared  with  former  years,  the 
receipts  of  butter  in  San  Francisco 
show  as  follows: 

Pounds 

1908   14,610,522 

1909   14,328,000 

1910   13,934,200 

1911   19,033,600 

1912    23,548,850 

1913   23,905,100 

1914   22,580,050 

1915   27,323,500 

1916   27,877,700 

1917   25,362,500 

MONTHLY    RECEIPTS    FOR  TWO 
YEARS. 

The  following  are  the  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  butter  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  two  years  ending  September  30, 
1917: 


1915-1916 

Month —  pounds 

October    1,921,100 

November    1,732,400 

December    1,832,500 

January    1,790,600 

February    1,766,200 

March    2,468,600 

April    3,404,000 

May    3,259,000 

June    3,066,000 

July    2,212,500 

August    2,283,800 

September    2,141,000 


1916-1917 
pounds 
1,881,000 
1,856,000 
1,900,000 
1,388,200 
1,668,400 
2,378,400 
3,045,400 
3,354,600 
2,685,300 
1,847,400 
1,731,300 
1,626,500 


27,877,700  25,362,500 

BUTTER  PRODUCTION  FOR  TEN 
YEARS. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  but- 
ter production  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  California: 

Pounds 

1908    48,460,585 

1909    43,899,018 

1910    45,989,140 

1911   50,380,736 

1912    54,940,886 

1913    55,542,709 

1914   59,280,460 

1915    67,549,409 

1916   70,030,174 

1917  ,   68,373,021 

BUTTER  PRICE   IN   THE   SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO MARKET. 

1914-15    1915-16  1916-17 

Month—              Per  lb.    Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

October   $32.50      $26.90  $32.88 


November 

28.59 

34  58 

December 

27.36 

34.42 

January 

28.00 

36.50 

February 

30.54 

37.59 

28.02 

35.09 

26.24 

37.50 

24.78 

35.50 

24.94 

36.20 

26.00 

38.78 

26.83 

42.11 

September 

30.56 

43.77 

Average 

$27.39 

$37.07 

BUTTER 

PRODUCED  DURING 

YEARS 

ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916-1917. 


1916 

County —  pounds 

Alameda    450,688 

Alpine    28,000 

Amador    133,953 

Butte    2,073,297 

Calaveras    137,207 

Colusa    414,226 

Contra  Costa    730,474 

Del  Norte    842,280 

El  Dorado    132,853 

Fresno    4,204,416 

Glenn    1,725,746 

Humboldt    5,588,604 

Imperial    6,780,552 

Inyo    339,677 

Kern    971,811 

Kings    3,960,949 

Lake    107,560 

Lassen    177,433 

Los  Angeles    167,286 

Madera    386,330 

Marin    2,475,329 

Mendocino    550,285 

Merced    4,028.062 

Modoc    232,561 

Mono    11,000 

Monterey    810,235 

Napa    586,503 

Nevada    197,574 

Orange    75,000 

Placer    133,542 

Plumas    231,931 

Riverside    22!>,(i!>2 

Sacramento    1,422,051 

San  Benito    349,633 

San  Bernardino    92,300 

San  Diego    441,409 

San  Joaquin    1,618,455 

San  Luis  Obispo   2,303,547 

San  Mateo    260,880 

Santa  Barbara    926,487 

Santa  Clara    291,883 

Santa  Cruz    233,666 

Shasta    146,850 

Sierra    308,908 

Siskiyou    942,370 

Solano    923,498 

Sonoma    3,071,474 

Stanislaus    9,980,021 

Sutter    1,048,270 

Tehama    501,396 

Tulare    4,677,839 

Ventura    29,321 

Yolo    1,241,083 

Yuba    303,777 


1917 
pounds 
358.306 
25,000 
264,607 
1,172,774 
162,461 
500,618 
622,586 
1,381,980 
95,555 
4,672,397 
1,794,092 
5,729,882 
6,245,487 
341,043 
1,015,301 
4,165,315 
54,218 
140,000 
112,554 
394,712 
2,458,548 
465,420 
4,239,748 
231,943 
10,000 
792,605 
545,454 
149,683 
75,000 
126,056 
248,195 
149,517 
1,398,385 
294,004 
67,000 
394,888 
1,576,357 
2,733,303 
199,121 
930,350 
310,240 
289,571 
97,000 
206,766 
945,908 
982,411 
3,391,401 
8,935,964 
1,085,662 
468,170 
4,086,695 
12,903 
1,014,706 
211,159 


70,030,174  68,373,021 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
1916 

Butter,   70.030,174  pounds  $19,181,264 

Cheese,  7.745,124  pounds   1,203,592 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  pow- 
dered milk,  18,610,236  pounds..  1,488,818 

Casein,  1,864,317  pounds   186,431 

Market    milk,    cream    and  Ice 

cream    14,000,000 

Calves  produced  on  dairies   2,500,000 

Skimmllk  and  buttermilk   1,750,000 


$40,310,105 

1917 

Butter,  68,373,021  pounds  $25, 

Cheese,  9,236,663  pounds   1, 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  pow- 
dered milk,  25,631,560  pounds.. 

Casein,  3,603,750  pounds  

Market    milk,    cream    and  Ice 

cream    14,500,000 

Calves  produced  on  dairies   2,000,000 

Skimmilk  and  buttermilk   1,250,000 


i,345,879 
,827,012 


540,562 


$48,235,107 


A  Modern  Dairy 


[Written   for  Pacific  Sural 

One  of  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  dairies  that  we  have  seen  in 
our  travels  is  the  one  owned  by  the 
Moreing  Bros,  of  Sacramento.  These 
are  the  gentlemen  that  are  such  big 
wheat  farmers  on  the  Sacramento 
river.  This  last  year  they  farmed 
20,000  acres  of  the  Natomas  Co., 
besides  a  large  acreage  of  their  own. 

Their  dairy  ranch  is  located  on 
the  San  Joaquin  river  about  three 
miles  from  Banta.  There  are  400 
acres  in  the  ranch;  a  little  over  100 
acres  is  in  alfalfa;  more  wild  land 
will  be  checked  and  planted  this 
year.  From  eighty  acres  of  yellow 
Dent  corn  they  cut  enough  ensilage 
to  fill  their  4,180  ton  Iowa  inter- 
locking tile  silos.  The  dairy  barn 
is  well  ventilated  with  plenty  of 
windows  to  let  in  the  sunlight.  The 
side  walls  are  built  of  the  same 
tile  that  the  silos  are.    It  is  fitted 


Press  by  D.  L.  Schrader.] 

with    modern   stanchions   and  will 

accommodate  128  cows. 

It  is  the  intention  of  J.  S.  Moore, 
the  leaser,  to  run  a  certified  dairy. 
An  ice  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
1000  pounds  a  day  has  been  erected 
to  supply  ice  for  cooling. 

Mr.  Moore  will  have  all  the  cows 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  as  he  does  not 
believe  in  endangering  the  health  of 
his  cows. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
cows  are  being  milked  at  the  present 
time,  and  more  will  be  added  as  the 
feed  is  produced  on  the  ranch.  At 
present  a  very  small  ration  of  al- 
falfa is  fed  with  the  silage.  That  the 
cows  are  doing  well  can  be  plainly 
seen  from  their  sleek  coats  and 
bright  eyes;  also  from  the  large 
flow  of  milk  that  they  give.  The 
cows  are  high-grade  Holsteins  and 
the  best  purebred  Holstein  sires. 


A  PRIZE  WINNING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THE 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Is  a  Winner! 

Why  don't  you  let  it 
win  for  you? 

AT  the  great  national  and  inter- 
J~\  national  expositions,  the  juries 
have  invariably  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 
They  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  possible  award,  to 
the  De  Laval  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  as  also  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  all  the  great  world  expositions  for  more  than  35  years. 

What  the  world's  greatest  dairy  experts,  the  men  who  operate 
the  creameries  and  the  big  milk  plants  and  dairies,  think  of  the  De 
Laval  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  98%  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rators in  use  in  such  plants  the  world  over  are  of  De  Laval  make. 

De  Laval  Produced  Cream 
Makes  the  Best  Butter 

Since  1892  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  has  held  butter-scor- 
ing contests  each  year  in  connection  with  its  Annual  Convention,  and  at  every 
such  Convention  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  a  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rator has  scored  highest.  This  is  a  100%  record  for  the  De  Laval.  No 
room  (or  chance  there.    Only  unusual  merit  made  such  a  record  possible. 

Proof  of  the  superiority  of  De  Laval  Separators  and  of  De  Laval  pro- 
duced cream  has  been  piled  up  and  multiplied  so  many  times  that  it  is  no 
longer  questioned.    It  is  an  accepted  fact. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator,  or  in  need  of  a  better  one,  let 
the  De  Laval  start  winning  a  bigger  cream 
proft  for  you  NOW. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST.  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Ens  inn,  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silos.  Acme  Ensilage  Cntters  and  Blowers, 
Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pomps 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  Beale  Street        -        San  Francisco 


EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
HAS  A  BELL  SPEED-INDICATOR 


A  PRIZE  WINNING  PRODUCT 
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Jerseys  for  Net  Profits 

You're  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev- 
ery ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 
Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

E     The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal. 

VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
grandames  in  Register  of  Merit. 


=  GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Y0UNQ  BULL  CALVES 
E     Fine  Individuals,  with  Register 
E  of  Merit  backing. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES  = 

With     or     without     registration  E 
papers.    Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with   yearly  records.     Jersey   fe-  = 
males.    Prices   right.    Tuberculin  E 
tested.  E 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal.  = 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 

Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.  M.  McLODTH,  Orland,  Cal.  S 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS  5 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  E 
Merit  cowb.  Write  for  lnforma-  E 
tlon.   

W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal.  E 


E       T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 
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Advanced  Registry  for  Fine  Wooled  Sheep 

[Bead  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Miller  at  tbe  California  Wool  Growers'  Convention,  held  at 

Davis  recently.] 

entire  waste.  Furthermore,  exces- 
sively oily  fleeces  are  objectionable, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  sheep  se- 
crete oil  at  the  expense  of  body  fat. 
This  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  sheep 
and  they  are  less  able  to  resist  cold, 
wet  weather  or  go  through  a  winter 
of  scarce  feed. 

3.  Length  of  fiber.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  characteristic  of  fine  wools 
in  order  to  spin  strong  worsted 
yarns.  Fibers  must  be  at  least  two 
inches  and  preferably  longer  to 
make  a  worsted  yarn.  Length  also 
adds  weight  to  the  scoured  fleece. 

4.  Weight  of  sheep.  This  is  de- 
sirable in  order  to  establish  uni- 
formity among  Advanced  Registry" 
entries.  A  handy  weight  should  be 
adopted  as  the  standard,  and  breed- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  stay 
within  certain  limits  for  both  bucks 
and  ewes. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Whenever  a  breeder  decides  to 
have  his  flock  or  the  highest  pro- 
ducers tested  for  Advanced  Registry, 
he  should  inform  the  Secretary  of 
the  California  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  his  wishes.  He  will  in 
turn  advise  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  which  will  send  a  super- 
visor to  conduct  the  test.  The  su- 
pervisor will  see  that  the  sheep  are 
close  sheared  either  with  the  blades 
or  the  clippers.  Then  he  will  put 
an  official  identification  mark  on 
the  sheep,  for  which  the  ear  tatoo 
may  prove  best.  He  will  then  make  a 
record  of  the  date  of  shearing,  de- 
noting blades  or  clippers,  giving  age 
as  indicated  by  the  teeth,  weight  of 
sheep  after  shearing  and  any  natural 
identification  marks.  This  record 
is  to  be  made  in  duplicate  and  one 
copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Regis- 
try Association,  while  the  other  is 
to  be  put  on  file  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 

THE  SECOND  SHEARING. 

One  year  later  the  supervisor  re- 
turns and  each  sheep,  after  being 
properly  identified,  is  shorn.  The 
shearing  must  be  done  with  blades 
if  the  blades  were  used  at  the  pre- 
vious shearing,  and  on  the  other 
hand  clippers  must  follow  clippers. 
This  precaution  must  be  exercised 
in  order  to  have  like  conditions  at 
both  shearings. 

All  tags,  dirt  or  dung  balls  must 
be  thrown  out. 

The  fleece  is  then  rolled  up  and 
laid  on  a  large  cloth  and  carefully 
weighed  by  means  of  an  ordinary 


Fine  woaled  sheep  are  producers  of  wool 
and  are  the  backbone  of  tbe  entire  range 
Industry. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  these 
fine  wooled  sheep  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  improving  and  increas- 
ing the'  present  diminished  wool 
clip.  If  the  rangeman  could  buy 
bucks  that  would  assure  him  of  in- 
creasing his  woo!  clip,  even  one-half 
pound  per  sheep,  he  would  gladly 
pay  a  premium  for  same. 

The  purchase  of  merino  sheep 
is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
seller.  No  man  can  tell  when  a 
sheep  was  shorn  or  how  close  it  was 
shorn  from  the  appearance  of  it. 
Even  at  the  State  fairs  and  other 
shows,  sheep  often  carry  three  or 
four  months  more  wool  than  they 
are  reported  to  have  on.  Stubble 
shearing  and  not  shearing  down  on 
the  legs  are  willful  misrepresenta- 
tions that  are  anything  but  a  credit 
to  the  industry. 

ADVANCED    REGISTRY    RAISES  THE 
RECORD. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  done 
so  much  towards  improving  the 
dairy  cow  as  the  Advanced  Regis- 
try. When  the  Registry  was  first 
formed  the  record  yield  was  com- 
paratively low.  However,  this  stim- 
ulated production  and  enthusiastic 
breeders  tried  to  win  a  place  of 
honor  and  raise  the  production  of 
their  herds.  Cows  that  produced  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  and  butter 
in  a  specified  time  were  admitted 
to  the  Advanced  Registry.  Cows 
that  had  entered  the  Advanced  Reg- 
istry became  in  demand,  for  men 
began  to  breed  from  record  cows  and 
looked  toward  bulls  that  had  sired 
records  cows.  In  this  way  the  rec- 
ord has  been  raised  from  fifteen  and 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
to  forty-five  and  even  fifty  pounds 
per  week. 

The  same  thing  can  be  duplicated 
with  fine  wool  sheep,  for  the  wool 
clip  admits  of  concrete  measure- 
ment. It  would  work  wonders  in 
increasing  and  improving  the  pro- 
duction of  wool.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  many  high  producing 
rams  and  ewes  among  fine  wool 
flocks  that  have  a  long  list  of  heavy 
shearing  sons  and  daughters  to  their 
credit,  but  we  have  no  official  rec- 
ord of  them;  hence  their  value  is 
lost. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR  ADVANCED 
REGISTRY. 

In  adopting  an  Advanced  Regis- 
try, certain  qualifications  would 
have    to    be    decided    upon    for  a 


grease.  2.  Weight  of  fleece  scoured. 
3.  Length  of  fiber.  4.  Weight  of 
sheep. 

1.  The  weight  of  fleece  is  per- 
haps the  most  important,  as  this  is 
what  the  wool  grower  looks  for- 
ward to  above  everything  else.  The 
weight  of  a  fleece  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  grease  wool,  but 
the  real  weight  and  value  of  a  fleece 
is  determined  on  the  scoured  basis. 

2.  Weight  of  fleece  scoured.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  have  merely  a 
heavy  fleece  including  grease,  sand 
and  dirt,  but  a  clean  wool  of  me- 
dium or  low  shrinkage  is  desirable, 
so  as  to  yield  a  large  amount  of 
pure  fiber.  Australian  merino  wool 
shrinks  about  40  per  cent,  while 
American  merino  wool  shrinks  60 
to  65  per  cent.     The  shrinkage  is 


standard:     1.    Weight  of  fleece  in  |  pair  of  milk  8cales-   and  a  record 

made  of  same. 

This  having  been  done,  the  super- 
visor opens  up  the  fleece  and  plucks 
a  small  lock  of  wool  from  the  shoul-  I 
der,  and  puts  this  into  a  small  bot- 
tle, carefully  labeling  the  bottle. 
This  sample  is  sent  to  the  laboratory 
for  determining  the  length  of  fiber. 

DETERMINING  SHRINKAGE  AND 
LENGTH  OF  FIBRE. 

The  next  step  is  to  sew  up  the 
fleece  carefully  in  cheese  cloth  and 
prepare  it  for  shipment  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  where  it  is  to  be 
scoured  and  the  shrinkage  ascer- 
tained. 

And,  lastly,  weigh  the  sheep  after 
it  is  shorn.  To  determine  the  length 
of  fiber  from  100  to  200  individual 
fibers  have  to  be  tested.  To  meas- 
ure the  length  of  a  fiber  it  is  mount- 
ed on  a  slide  and  thrown  onto  a 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 —  AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rami  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearling  and  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
Tirst  Prize  Breeders  Young  Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento 


CATTLEM EN! 

Your  cattle  brand  must  be  registered  with  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  before  February  20,  1918. 

Applications  received  after  that  date  will  be  given  only  secondary 
consideration. 

Persons  using  unrecorded  irons  will  be  liable  to  arrest. 

STATE  CATTLE  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Underwood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Carruther's 
Farms 


HOME  OF  THE 
GRAND  CHAMPIONS 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOQS 


MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS 

REGISTERED  8HORTHORNS 
AND         BE  RKSMIRES 


BOTH  SEXES 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


PERKINS. 
CALIFORNIA 


SH0RTH0BNS  BEEKSHLRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 
Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 
Prices  Reasonable — On  Application. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -        226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERT     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  milea  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  aide  Road.  V* 
welcome  Inspection.    Price*  and  pedirreea  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       AD  MOM  HA  I  13    CC\  R.  P.  Na.  1 

DCROC-JERSET  8WINE  K.JTV  Wi  ^1  UALC    <s\J  .        REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL 


SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 
THOMAS  T     Mil  I  PP            314  So.  Normandle  Avenue 

1  1  l\J  11                 I.    JTllL*l_l~iIV                 LOS  ANGELBS,  CALIFORNIA 

14  HEAD  PUREBRED 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

from  6  to  8  months  old 

FOR  SALE 

For  further  information  address 

F.  M.  Meacham  Est. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Jack  London  Ranch 

Registered  Beef 

Shorthorns 

and 

Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Manager 

Qlen  Ellen,  California 

screen  by  means  of  a  lantern,  then 
traced  with  a  map  measure,  and  the 
(Contiaved  oa  pace  86.) 
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Around  the  Hog  Yards 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preaa.] 


PREFERS  FAT  PIGS. 

"I  have  several  times  kept  pigs 
growing  so  they  weighed  250  pounds 
at  six  months,"  said  M.  Bassett  of 
Hanford  when  the  writer  admired 
several  litters  of  the  fattest  little 
pigs  he  ever  saw.  Their  skins  were 
simply  packed  full  and  tight,  but 
there  was  nothing  pot-bellied  about 
them.  Their  little  "shoe  pegs  on 
each  corner"  were  scarcely  long 
enough  to  move  them  around,  but 
there  was  nothing  lazy  about  the 
youngsters. 

"That's  the  way  I  like  to  keep 
them  all  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Bas- 
sett. Then  he  showed  us  some 
shoats  of  the  big  type,  which,  on 
the  same  feed  that  kept  medium 
type  shoats  fat,  were  using  their 
feed  to  make  a  big  frame  far  from 
fat  at  that  time,  but  which  would 
later  take  on  fat  and  make  a  heavier 
carcass  than  the  medium  types  would 
likely  develop.  Both  types  are  kept 
to  supply  the  demands  for  both. 
One  of  Mr.  Bassett's  medium  type 
boars,  Chief  Victor,  is  the  widest 
hog  we  ever  saw,  keeps  fat  on  a  lit- 
tle corn  twice  a  day,  and  his  get 
are  said  to  be  endowed  with  his 
broadness  and  easy  keeping  quali- 
ties. Most  of  the  medium  type  brood 
sows  are  similar  to  him. 

HOGS  NEED  DRY  FLOORS. 

A  hog  likes  dirt,  but  anyone  that 
knows  hogs  knows  that  they  pre- 
fer clean  dirt  and  are  the  most 
likely  of  any  animals  to  keep  their 
pens  clean  if  given  a  reasonable 
chance.  But  pretty  soon  we  will 
see  hog  pens  all  over  the  country  in 
which  hogs  are  wallowing  to  their 
sides  in  filthy  mud.  'A  lot  of  high- 
priced  feed  will  be  wasted  there,  and 
the  hogs  will  suffer  more  or  less 
setback  because  of  cold,  wetness, 
and  because  of  eating  filth-covered 
feed. 

Lumber  is  expensive  and  so  is  ce- 
ment, but  both  are  cheaper  than 
grain  or  pork,  and  they  can  be  made 
to  save  both  by  fixing  well-drained 
feed  floors  and  sleeping  floors.  Lots 
of  people  have  already  done  this, 
and  every  patriotic  man  ought  to. 

Then  it  won't  hurt  the  hogs  if 
you  keep  them  comparatively  closely 
confined  during  rains  and  until  their 
pens  are  drained.  A  very  little 
labor  will  provide  a  ditch  to  drain 
low  places  or  fill  them  with  gravel. 

SMOKINGS  GOING  BAD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  trouble 
with  home  cured  and  smoked  bacon 
going  bad  around  the  bone  and 
through  the  thickest  parts  of  the 

ADVANCED  REGISTRY  FOR  FINE 
WOOLED  SHEEP. 

(Continued  from  page  84.) 
exact  length  determined.  A  number 
of  fleeces  have  been  tested  as  pre- 
liminaries toward  working  out  a 
standard.  The  fleeces  are  all  12 
months  growth,  the  tests  being  con- 
ducted by  the  writer. 

Wgt.  of   Wgt.  of  Length 
fleece  in     fleece    Shrink-  of 
grease,    scoured,    age,  Fiber, 
Ram —  pounds,  pounds,  per  cent,  inches. 

1   23.0         8.6         62.6  3.36 

2    23.4         7.6         67.5  3.37 

6   25.9         8.8  66.0 

Ewe — 

1   22.0         9.1         58.3  3.29 

2   19.5         7.8         60.0  3.55 

The  Division  of  Animal  Husband- 
ry of  the  University  of  California  is 


back.  Can  you  advise  what  treat- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  this? — 
J.  L.  C,  Los  Olivos. 

[You  probably  either  did  not  make 
a  good  brine  or  you  did  not  give  it 
time  enough  to  penetrate.  Allow  ten 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter  to  each  100  pounds  of  meat 
and  dissolve  in  four  gallons  boiling 
water.  Pack  the  meat  and  pour  the 
cooled  brine  over  it,  being  sure  to 
weight  it  down  under  the  brine. 
Thin  meat  should  be  in  the  brine 
from  four  to  six  weeks  and  hams  and 
shoulders  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Perhaps  you  trusted  to  a  dry-salting 
process.  This  is  dangerous  in  our 
style  of  winter  weather. — Editor.] 

PIE  MELONS  FOR  SHORTS. 


A  pie  melon  -  feeding  experiment 
was  cut  short  by  C.  Brown  of  Sutter 
county  because  the  pigs  showed  such 
poor  condition.  Five  of  them  weigh- 
ing 415  pounds  were  penned  up  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  and  fed  4800  pounds 
of  the  "citrons"  (which  may  not 
have  been  all  ripe)  in  twenty-three 
days.  The  pigs  gained  three  pounds 
a  piece.  ~ 

BRED  SOW  TOO  YOUNG. 


Probably  the  broadest  sow  in  the 
State  is  Will  Bernstein's  Poland- 
China  "Candy  Kid."  She  had  her 
first  litter  at  twelve  months  of  age. 
This  was  too  young,  says  Mr.  Bern- 
stein; but  she  was  not  stunted,  be- 
cause he  let  her  skip  the  next  breed- 
ing season. 


TANKAGE  FOR  PIG-EATING  SOW. 


A  sow  was  found  to  be  eating  her 
pigs  on  one  of  the  biggest  hog 
ranches  in  the  State.  She  had  a  big 
litter  and  ate  three.  A  couple  of 
handfuls  of  tankage  were  given  ber 
several  times  and  no  more  pigs  were 
lost. 


HOG  PROBLEM  FOR  BOYS. 


A  Sutter  county  rancher  bought 
25  hogs  at  15c,  kept  them  two 
months  on  grain  stubble  alone,  and 
sold  them  at  lZy2c,  making  $6  per 
head.  They  weighed  135  pounds  at 
the  start.  How  much  did  they  gain 
on  stubble? 


HORSE'S  AGE  AFTER  TWELVE 
YEARS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Until  a  horse  is  twelve  years  old, 
you  can  tell  almost  exactly  how  old 
it  is  by  the  teeth.  By  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  T.  L.  Conrad  of  the  Horst 
Ranch  in  Yuba  county,  the  cups  in 
the  teeth  are  all  worn  down  and  the 
age  can  be  only  approximated. 


prepared  to  conduct  tests  of  this 
kind  for  any  man  having  fine  wool 
sheep  he  would  like  to  have  tested. 

ADVANCED    REGISTRY  BOARD 
APPOINTED. 

Considerable  discussion  followed 
and  an  Advanced  Registry  board  was 
later  appointed,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

Advanced  Registry  Board— B.  A.  Bill- 
iard (chairman),  Prof.  R.  F.  Miller,  C.  A. 
Kimble,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Meacham. 

Other  committees  appointed  were: 

Legislative — Ernest  A.  Gammon  (chair- 
man), Thos.  Gianella,  Willard  Clark,  C.  A. 
Kimble,  D.  I.  Waltz. 

Marketing  (to  promote  a  Wool-Selling 
Organization) — F.  A.  Ellenwood  (chair- 
man). Grant  Wilcox,  Peter  Moi,  D.  J. 
Murphy,  Thos.  Gianella,  F.  L.  Washburn, 
C.  A.  Kimble,  Louis  Olceee,  P.  R.  Peter- 
son, H.  A.  Jastro. 


MAMMOTH  SALE  OF 

Duroc=Jersey  Swine 


500  head  of 
registered  and 
thoroughbred 

Duroc  Sows 
(Bred) 


1000  head 
of 

Duroc  Gilts 
and 

Feeders 


at  MILLER'S  RANCH 


3}4  miles  north  of 

Brawley,  awft  California 

FEBRUARY  5,  1918 

In  this  offering  are  descendants  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  boars  in  the 
country,  including  Orin  Cherry  King  Jr.,  Sweepstake  Champion  at  Omaha, 
1916.  Gilts  and  sows  by  Pathfinder,  King  of  the  Colonels  and  Iowa  Chiefs, 
Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Get  in  line  with  the  Hoover  idea  of  larger  meat  production.  Here  is  offered 
as  fine  a  lot  of  breeding  stock  as  there  is  in  the  United  States — at  your  price. 
Watch  next  week's  issue  for  further  particulars. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SALE  ADDRESS 


R.  N.  MILLER 


Box  641 
BRAWLEY,  CAL. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
vew  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  unif orm  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1015;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  UP- 

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM   EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 


m.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding  Tarm  


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars,  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenview  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Anita  ML 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

OIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ranch.  Dairy  and 
Pedigreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Hone 

AUCTIONEER 
Tnrlock,  California 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  H*r) 
Largest  Hard  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanllnra  of  both  acxea. 
Sure  to  pleaae. 
S  W  I  N  E  L  A  N  D  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearaon,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lire*  took  breeder*  all  orer  the  SUte  are  In  Tiled  to  Mod  on  postal  Cavda,  notes 
re* arding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intention*,  new  stock,  etc 


Beef  Cattle. 

T.  T.  Miller  of  Los  Angeles  has 
recently  imported  a  Shorthorn  bull 
from  the  East. 

Stock  cattle  have  advanced  in 
value  on  the  Central  States  markets 
from  75c  to  $1  per  hundred  over 
.the  low  prices  in  December. 

A  Hereford  bull  from  Iowa,  fourth 
prize  winner  and  head  of  the  first 
prize  aged  herd  class  at  the  Inter- 
national, and  a  Hereford  bull  calf 
from  Kentucky  have  lately  arrived 
for  Charles  Rule  of  Duncans  Mills. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  an  auction  sale  of  reg- 
istered shorthorn  cattle  in  this  city 
as  early  in  April  as  possible.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  breed- 
ers and  75  head  of  cattle  were  of- 
fered for  consignment  to  the  sale. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  writes  that  his 
senior  Hereford  herd  bull.  Patrician 
5th  472135,  and  the  celebrated  Ard- 
more  were  both  bred  by  the  veteran 
breeder,  C.  B.  Smith  of  Lees  Sum- 
mit, Mo.,  and  are  grandsons  of  Lord 
Erling  79452  on  their  dam's  side. 
They  were  born  the  same  month 
and  afterwards  sold  to  Walter  Yost 
of  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Barngrover 
says  he  is  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  Ardmore  is  a  wonderful  bull  if 
he  Is  better  than  Patrician  5th. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Henderson  Company  of  Sacra- 
mento sold  during  December  ten 
Holstein  bulls. 

Mayor  James  Rolph  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  founding  a  Jersey  herd  on 
his  ranch  in  San  Mateo  county. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  the  fa- 
mous Holstein,  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
Is  now  a  resident  of  Orland.  R.  M. 
Rankin,  through  Auctioneer  Lin- 
barger,  purchased  a  fine  heifer  from 
the  famous  Mills  herd  this  week. 

E.  E.  Greenough  of  the  Merced 
Colony  believes  in  the  thoroughbred 
Jerseys  and  backs  his  judgment  and 
belief  by  feeding  hay  worth  from 
$25  to  |30  a  ton  and  says  he  can 
keep  ahead  even  at  these  prices 
when  he  gets  57c  for  butterfat. 

Blanche  Nudine  Clothilde  2nd,  a 
senior  four-year-old  granddaughter 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  recently 
completed  an  official  record  of  28.02 
pounds  butter  and  523.1  pounds  milk 
in  the  herd  of  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tu- 
lare, Cal. 

Nattaline  Walker,  a  junior  two- 
year-old  daughter  of  King  Walker 
5th,  has  over  20  pounds  butter  to 
her  credit  on  her  first  seven  days  of 
official  test  in  the  Bridgford  Com- 
pany herd  of  registered  Holstelns 
and  is  gaining. 

Imp.  Donnington  Goldie  5th,  a  ju- 
nior three-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey heifer,  owned  by  Edgemoor  Farm, 
Santee,  Cal.,  recently  completed  a 
year's  official  record  with  17.8G1.7 
pounds  milk  and  796.52  pounds  but- 
terfat, equal  to  937.08  pounds  butter 
85  per  cent  fat. 

Gist  &  Sons  of  Tulare  report  a 
seven-day  test  of  four  of  their  Hol- 
steins  resulted  as  follows:  Bonny 
Spotfoot  150779  made  21.28  pounds 
butter;  Holberk  Hengerveld  Pieter- 


//~BOf/Y  Could  "falk. 

aba  would  uk  for  outside  support  for  her  over 
worked  organs  of  milk-production  Try  Kow 
East;  it  work*  with  great  tonic  effect  oo  the  nye 
tain,  prevents  dtaaaao,  a  aore  remedy  for 
Abortion.  Barrenness.  Retained  Aftsrblrlb. 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite.  Ranches. 
Bay  Kow  Ears  from  feed 
dealers  and  druggists. 
DAIRY  ASSOCI.TIOH  CO., 
IrfteMhills,  It 


1.(0  p 


Booklet,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,"  (rat, 


tje  326929  made  15.41  pounds  as  a 
two-year-old;  Ladybelle  Hengerveld 
Pietertje  2S7952,  20.47  pounds,  and 
Gleesome  Girl  Belle  Finale  214907, 
21.47  pounds. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon 
sold  the  Holsteins,  Mooresta  Pontiac 
of  Vina  and  Lady  Vale  Segis,  to  H. 
A.  De  Wolf,  and  Segis  Skylark  Karl- 
ray  to  R.  E.  McCracken,  both  of 
Ripon.  Sir  Pontiac  Jane  Karlray 
was  sold  to  Christensen  &  Nielsen 
of  Manteca  and  Pride  Frayne  Val- 
dessa  to  J.  P.  Compton  &  Son  of 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

The  Dairy  Farms  of  Modesto  are 
installing  an  up-to-date  pumping 
plant.  The  latest  improved  Byron 
Jackson  centrifugal  10-inch  pump  is 
used,  connected  to  a  35-horsepower 
motor.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
3000  gallons  a  minute  will  be  pump- 
ed from  the  Tuolumne  river.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  to  be 
irrigated. 

The  Toyon  Farms  Association  has 
just  installed  a  Hinman  portable 
milking  machine  for  use  on  its  pure- 
bred herd  at  Los  Alta.  A  junior 
two-year-old  daughter  of  King  Hen- 
gerveld Aagie  Fayne  in  the  Toyon 
herd  has  just  completed  a  seven- 
day  test,  making  17  pounds  butter, 
and  a  four-year-old  cow,  Roneoanna 
Aralis  of  Yuba,  completed  a  thirty- 
day  test,  making  91.77  pounds. 

Tilly  Alcartra,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland,  dropped 
a  beautiful  heifer  calf  on  January 
4  whose  dam  and  sires'  dam  aver- 
age 1260  pounds  butter  for  one 
year  and  2401  pounds  for  two  years 
each.  Its  dam  and  sire's  dam  aver- 
age 33.80  pounds  for  seven  days  and 
133  pounds  for  thirty  days.  The 
calf  is  sired  by  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol 
Acme,  son  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riv- 
erside 2d. 

Swine  and  Swinemrn. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  to  meet  at  the  Farm,  Feb- 
ruary 21  to  22,  inclusive. 

In  writing  to  this  office,  William 
Bernstein  of  Hanford  says:  "I  have 
sold  the  20  boars.  Am  saving  all 
sows  for  the  Kings  County  Annual 
Sale,  February  20.  Have  six  let- 
ters on  my  desk  that  came  today 
inquiring  for  boars — one  firm  want- 
ing three  immediately,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  future  of  pork  produc- 
tion as  well  as  the  power  of  adver- 
tising." 

C.  Nelson  of  Merced,  who  has  been 
feeding  a  big  bunch  of  hogs  this 
year,  sold  the  last  of  them,  amount- 
ing to  80  head,  for  14  %c.  The 
weights  ran  from  80  pounds  to  200. 
He  says  that  as  long  as  you  have 
alfalfa  pasture  to  help  out,  there  is 
a  good  profit  in  hogs,  but  when  you 
have  to  feed  all  grain,  that  even 
with  the  prices  obtained  you  are 
not  breaking  even. 

C.  G.  De  Raad  of  Kings  county 
is  converting  his  50-acre  fruit  and 
alfalfa  ranch  into  a  purebred  Po- 
land-China ranch.  A  number  of 
bred  sows  were  purchased  at  a  re- 
cent Kings  county  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  sale.  A  healthy 
bunch  of  pigs  were  flourishing  on  a 
ration  of  one-third  middlings  and 
two-thirds  cracked  gyp  corn  from  a 
self-feeder  when  seen  in  January. 
Mr.  De  Raad  is  looking  around  for 
a  good  boar  to  head  his  herd. 

As  a  good  start  for  the  new  year, 
Elmer  Lamb  reports  the  sale  of  the 
following  Durocs  since  January  1: 
Two  bred  gilts  to  Acme  Promatin 
Company  of  Meridian;  4  bred  gilts 
to  Rio  Bonita  Orchard  Company  of 
Biggs;  1  boar  to  W.  W.  Keyes, 
Ceres;  1  boar  to  J.  R.  Widrich,  Mo- 
desto; 1  boar  to  John  Craft,  Mc- 
Farland;  2  bred  gilts  to  Chas.  W. 
Bardin,  Salinas;  2  bred  gilts  to  P. 
J.  Trand,  Concord;  and  1  boar  to 
C.  W.  Stafford,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This 
would  indicate  that  high-priced  feed 
is  not  discouraging  the  hog  men. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  A  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG  BULLS 

Some  ready  for  era-vine — aired  by  Prlnae  Alcartra  Korndyke  and  out  of  dama  with  records 
up  to  80  pounds  In  seven  days  and  over  800  pounds  In  a  year.  We  have  priced  these  ex- 
tremely low  in  order  to  move  them  quickly  and  make  room  for  the  coming  crop  of  younr 
calves.  Order  one  of  them  now  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  larger  records  that  their 
dams  are  sure  to  make  at  next  freshening. 

The  first  daughters  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  are  now  finishing  their  yearly  test 
and  will  average  well  over  660  pounds  butter  under  ordinary  herd  conditions  and 
stand_  welj_  up_ln_the  list  for  the  Association  prizes. 

BOX  97 
WTLLIAHR,  CALIFORNIA 


J.  S.  GIBSON  COMPANY 


ATJEVJELL  SURFACE  PiPE 
ROW  ARE 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  tbe  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Scam  Sleeve—  used  in  Madewell  pipe  only—  it 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  Is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


ATTENTION 

HOLSTEIN  MEN  who  march  for  a  visit  to  our  herd;  securing 
some  of  our  promising  heifers  will  surely  be  among  the  men 
who  go  over  the  top  in  this  wonderful  year  of  top  prices  for  dairy 
products.    If  we  had  room  we  would  keep  them. 

Don't  Miss  this  January  Drive  of  Ours 
GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER 

RIPON,  CALIFORNIA 


pic  E$ 


In  tho  Richest  Valley  In  the  United  States, 

has  recently  been  placed  under  one  of  tbe 
Hncst  Irrigation  Systems  in  the  world.  Too 
can  grow  one  crop  of  Barley,  one  crop  of  Milo 
Maize,  and  a  mixed  crop  of  Barley  and  Alfalfa  on  this  ground  in  ONE  YEAH.  Only 
district  in  tie  United  States  where  long  staple  Egyptian  Cotton,  now  selling  at  75c  per 
pound,  can  be  successfully  grown.  If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  this  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  be  sold  on  easy  payments  if  desired,  do  so  by  writing  a*  for  a 
FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS.  HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Contains  scores  of  actual  photo- 
graphs. Describes  the  land  in  detail.  T. ..-  exactly  what  opportunities  are  open  to 
you.    Write  for  a  copy  today. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY   FARM    LANDS  ASSOCIATION 
225  TIMKS  UllLIUNl.,  LOS  AKOBUBS,   t  A  LI  roll NI A. 


Sheep. 

Joe  Levy  of  Calla  Grove  Farm, 
Manteca,  reports  just  receiving  a 
yearling  Hampshire  ram,  the  pick  of 
the  Walnut  Hall,  Kentucky,  flock. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  last  week  sold  his 
120-acre  ranch,  two  miles  west  of 
Tulare,  to  W.  H.  Cooke  of  Idaho,  for 
$30,000  cash.  The  land  is  a  part 
of  the  old  Paige  &  Morton  ranch. 
Mr.  Cooke,  who  is  an  experienced 
sheepman,  has  been  looking  over 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 


Dependable 
£\Sales  Service 

nj'        offer  an  oneicelled 
rwservicc  '«r  the  conduct  of 
P  '''  dispersal  and  consignment 
aaletof  registered  livestock. 
Sales  conducted  anywhere. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates*. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Co. 

C  L.  HUGHES.  Sales  Mir..  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
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State  before  coming  to  Tulare.  He 
will  probably  feed  sheep  on  bis 
newly  purchased  property. 

A  special  feature  at  the  recent 
Wool  Growers'  Convention  was  a 
ram  show,  held  at  the  judging  pa- 
vilion, where  different  breeds  and 
types  of  rams  were  on  exhibition. 
Also  a  demonstration  in  machine 
and  hand  shearing  was  held,  and 
the  Rambouillet  stud  ram  owned  by 
the  University  Farm  was  sheared 
after  the  sheepmen  estimated  the 
weight  of  fleece  on  the  sheep's  back, 
it  being  exactly  twelve  months' 
growth.    The  ram  sheared  30  pounds. 

More  than  1000  sheepmen,  pack- 
ers, wool  buyers,  commission  men 
and  others  were  expected  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  January  17,  18,  19. 
This  convention  was  to  be  preceded 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Livestock  Association,  January 
14,  15,  16.  Wool  buyers  from  Bos- 
ton and  other  Eastern  points  will 
urge  that  more  wool  be  produced, 
while  stockyard  men  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  other  centers  will  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  greater  meat  produc- 
tion. 


Horses. 

M.  Bassett  of  Kings  county  has 
been  finding  a  ready  market  for 
farm  horses  in  his  own  section. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons  of  Tulare  re- 
ceived from  D.  B.  Adams  &  Son  of 
Modesto  a  registered  Percheron  stal- 
lion which,  they  claim,  has  a  good 
show  record  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri  and  California. 

The  Tagus  Ranch  of  Tulare  in 
this  issue  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  1000  horses 
are  shipped  "over  there"  daily,  in- 
dicating a  good  market  at  good 
prices  for  drafters  for  some  time 
to  come. 

J.  G.  Prewett  of  Contra  Costa, 
who  breeds  a  large  herd  of  farm 
horses  to  a  registered  Belgian  stal- 
lion, and  has  some  fine  heavy  young 
stock,  says  they  have  been  moving 
slowly.  Use  of  tractors,  lack  of 
feed  and  late  coming  of  rains  were 
the  causes. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

A  Contra  Costa  county  cattleman 
has  been  in  trouble  since  last  fall 
because  he  moved  cattle  on  the 
county  road  when  they  were  af- 
flicted with  disease  reasonably  pre- 
sumed at  that  time  to  be  anthrax, 
as  was  afterward  proved. 

Capitalists  are  purchasing  large 
numbers  of  cattle  from  the  drought- 
stricken  ranges  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  and  shipping  them  to  the 
Imperial  Valley,  where  there  is  a 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  to  handle 
them. 

The  attention  of  cattlemen  is  di- 
rected to  the  notice  appearing  in 
our  advertising  columns  this  week 
regarding  the  importance  of  regis- 
tering their  brands  with  the  State 
Cattle  Protection  Board  before  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Owing  to  shortage  of  pasture  in 
Monterey  county,  the  cattle  have 
been  eating  wild  tree  tobacco  with 
disastrous  results,  quite  a  number 
having  been  poisoned.  Ordinarily 
cattle  will  not  eat  this  plant,  and 
at  no  time  do  horses  eat  it.  It  usu- 
ally grows  in  bush  form  along  small 
streams. 

The  Federal  Livestock  Commission 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  together  the 
holders  of  surplus  feeds  principally 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  owners  of  drought-strick- 
en cattle  mostly  located  in  Southern 
California  with  a  view  to  relieving 
the  very  serious  situation  in  which 
the  latter  find  themselves. 

The  Tuttle  Telephone  Company, 
of  which  J.  P.  Haight  is  secretary, 
has  nine  members  in  Merced  county. 
They  own  the  system  and  are  con- 
nected up  with  the  Sunset  system 
and  have  just  as  good  service  as 
they  do  in  the  city  of  Merced.  It 
cost  them  $80  per  member  and  now 
costs  them  $3.80  per  member  per 
year.  Their  secretary  serves  with- 
out pay  and  their  upkeep  is  very 
small. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  at 
the  State  Farm,  Davis,  a  movement 
to  encourage  the  raising  of  small 
bands  of  from  12  to  25  sheep  on 
small  farms  was  discussed  and  it 
was  estimated  that  at  least  a  mil- 
lion sheep  could  be  cared  for  in  Cal- 
ifornia if  the  plan  were  generally 
followed  as  it  is  in  the  East. 

Planting  sorghum  varieties  of  corn 
on  heavy  land  summer  fallow  for 
cattle  pasture  is  becoming  more  pop- 
ular, as  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
most  cases  the  succeeding  grain  crop 
is  better  than  if  the  land  had  been 
idle  in  the  fallow  year.  We  know 
farmers  in  Placer,  Contra  Costa  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties  who  do 
this. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue, 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


WILL  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  ior  my  fall 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion,  Superba,  out  of  my  best 
sows.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal.   


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young 
boars  ready  for  service.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Prices  attractive  for  quick  sales.  J. 
H.  Cook,  Paradise,  Cal.   


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hauford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


POLANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn  (Linnview).  Route  A,  Modesto. 
Cal.   


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt,  Hanford 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.  


REG.  POLAND-CHINA  BRED  GILTS — Safe 
for  March  farrow.  Big  boned,  easy  feeders. 
Fred  Gatewood,  -Route  J.  Fresno.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.  


POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal.   . 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal.   


REAOAKS  RAM  H  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.   


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILL1KEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIK1N  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today — do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills,  California.  

CHESTER  WHITES,  THOROUGHBREDS. — 
4-month  boars,  $18.50;  gilts,  $20;  IVi- 
months  gilts.  $35;  weanlings,  $10  up;  grade 
weanlings,  $5  up.  AU  solid  white.  Crated 
free.  Cedarhurst  Ranches.  R.  D.  2,  Sacra- 
mento. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  lor 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fan- 
Oaks,  Cal.  


25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch,  Hanford.  Cal.   


C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland  Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  


Berkshires. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old. 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th.  and  a-  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County,  Cal 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.   


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  3tock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  "first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion;  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fine,  growthy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Chapion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reasona- 
ble.   Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal.  


ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING — Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulft,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar,  ready  for  service.  Kounias  Reg- 
istered  Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES— Bred  for  size 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Gish. 
Laws,  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 


FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Mayfield,  Cal. 


FOR  WELL  -  BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles,  Cal . 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wiliits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC- JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
prize- winning  stock.  Price  $10  to  $25  each. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  W.  C.  Chisholm.  Route  4, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — well  grown;  out  Feb- 
ruary and  March;  pigs  of  either  sex  in  any 
quantity;  we  ship  only  the  tops  and  butcher 
the  culls.    F.  M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford,  Cal. 


DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 

Pigs  $15  up,  sired  by  State  Fair  prize-win- 
ners.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto,  Cal.   


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red 
wood  City,  Cal.  >   


DUROCS — Defender,  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Young  boars 
and  gilts.    Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 

Both  sexes;  big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall 
Hardwick. 


DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal. 


RANCHO    DEL    SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 

Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

THE  DE  VILBISS  HERD  of  large  type 
Durocs.    J.  M.  DeVilbiss,  Patterson,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal.  

Essex. 


LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.  A  few  fine  youngsters  left.  L.  W.  Mill- 
sap,  Yolo,  Cal.   


Yorkshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRE^  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National,  Berkeley.   


Tamworths. 


BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Amsterdam,  Cal.   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Out  of  A.  R. 

O.  dams;  grandsons  of  King  Korndyke  Hen- 
gerveld  Ormsby,  who  has  20  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  .records  over  29  pounds.  Kounias 
Registered  Stock  Farm.  Modesto.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal.  


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldeme  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose.^jal.  

FOR  SALE. — Four  young  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Bulls,  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  months  old.  Write  Geo.  E.  Ifueding 
Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  for  particulars.  


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  nOLSTKINS. 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cattle  and  Berkshires  Pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  tesl 
producers.  


REGISTERED  nOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal.   


YOUNG   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran, Cal.   


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiae  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto. 
Calif.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 
$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Fricsians.  Ripon^Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle — MeAHster  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale, 
males.    Mlllbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


No  fe- 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller  Ripon.   

REGISTERED  nOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  Ihe  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTELN-FRrESIAN  CAT- 

TLE — Dr.  Ben  Stenson,  Napa.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex. 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda,  Modesto. 

Jerseys. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested;  priced 
right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Loekeford. 
Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1,  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Bulls  from 
officially  tested  dams  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough,  Merced,  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal.  

Guernseys. 

PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —^Cattle  se- 
lected  from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen,  Loleta,  Cal. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley. 

Ayrshires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIR  VIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS — 

Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada.  

"  A  Y RSHIRES- — Regi  s  terecT;  ~aTl  ages]  e7"B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


rNNISFAIT,  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.   O.   LIVELY   STOCK   FARM.  INC.,  21B 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy   and    sell   livestock    on  commission. 

Farm  at  Mayfield.  Cal.  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords.  Location.  Plumas  County.  Ideal 
for  stamina  and  vigor.  Bulls  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress H.  M.  Bnrngrover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   MILK   AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED      AND  UNREGISTERED — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale     Paicines  Ranch  Co., 

320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.   

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno,  Nevada. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Roistered  Short- 
horns    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — h7  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal. 

.STWON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Tirpcders  of  ReguV 
tr-rrvl  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTFRSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal.  .  

snORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Wiliits, 
Cal.  


SHEEP   AND  GOATS. 


"  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bnuillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset,  rain 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshlrea.  

CHAS\  KTMltLF/-— Ttrccdnr  and  importer  of 
Rambonillcts.  Hanford.  Cal.   


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA.  CAT.. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  shecp^ 


nORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCTTERONS — Herd  stud, 
first,  prize.  Reserve  Chamnion.  P.-P.  I.  E  , 
1915.    John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SAT.lt — Nine  steers  \%  yearn  old: 
two  3-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  next  month: 
two  2-vea.r-olds  to  freshen  in  Hpring:  twelve 
calves  from  2  to  3  months  old.  M.  A.  Lauff, 
Browns  Valley.  Yuba  Co.,  CaL  

BUTTE    CITY    RANCH— Shorthorns.  Phrnn- 

shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies  Write 
for  price  sand  description*  heforv*  hnvinir. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Rot  P.  Butte  City  nienn 
county.  Cal.  W  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 

CRODEV'S  BALANCED  D  VIRV  F^FD—  The 
chean  milk  nrodnoer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser  Geo  H  Croley 
Co..  In".  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 

TWO    REGISTERED    STTORTnORN   RTTT  T  «. 

sixteen  months  o'd.  at  SI  75  oneV  Good  enough 
for  you.    Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tulare.  Cal. 

WANTED — 2  red  or  roan  Tnirharn  bnlls  Ifi 
month"  ready  for  service.  Box  950,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

~  pedigreed  polite  prrps — sin  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Escalon^  CaL 
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Securing  and  Holding  Help  on  the  Farm 

(Continued   from  page  68.) 


Stock  Owners- 
Here'sYoiirAnswer 

What  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  tonic  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health 
builder  and  preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appe- 
tizers, digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers. 
A  scientific,  perfectly-balanced  combination  needed 
by  working,  producing  and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do? 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves 
health  and,  in  a  natural  way,  increases  strength, 
growth  and  production.  Prevents  most  diseases. 
Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion.  Makes  rich,  red 
blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates  the 
bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock 
more  profitable. 

Does  it  give  satisfaction  ? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
user  to  be  the  judge.  America's  original  stock  tonic 
and  conditioner,  widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Full  directions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  low — large  packages  most  economical. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing, 
since  increased  production  returns  the  investment 
with  big  profits. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Direct  from  manufacturers,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you. 

Can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Yes!  Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable 
-        management  of  live   stock.  Mail 
"        your  request  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia     Chicago  Toronto 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  it  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-in-and-day-out  service. 
American  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can 
be  supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  hare. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  it  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get 
the  MOST  water  at  the  I.EAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your 
irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors, 
Gas  Engines,  and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  424  Bast  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


chairs,  a  table  for  games,  a  talking 
machine,  and  a  bookcase  containing 
a  choice  collection  of  agricultural 
and  livestock  books  and  Government 
bulletins.  Also  several  farm  mag- 
azines are  taken.  Both  books  and 
magazines  are  eagerly  read.  The 
foreman  and  myself  very  often  spend 
our  evenings  with  the  men  and  dis- 
cussions of  articles  in  books  and 
magazines  have  led  to  valuable  plans 
that  have  made  the  reading  room 
one  of  our  most  profitable  invest- 
ments. 

DON'T   OVERWORK  MEN. 

Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  the  crop  men,  and  for  this  thoy 
are  paid  $5  5  per  month  and  board, 
the  meals  costing  us  from  27c  to  30c 
each  at  the  present  high  price  of 
foods.  We  try  to  plan  so  that  there 
will  be  no  overtime  work,  and  on 
Sundays  if  the  men  are  required  to 
do  any  work  besides  their  chores 
they  are  paid  extra  for  it. 

The  work  of  each  man  is  planned 
daily  by  the  foreman.  It  is  always 
a  big  day's  work,  but  the  man  knows 
that  the  foreman  has  required  no 
more  of  him  than  he  thinks  is  rea- 
sonable. The  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  pay,  his  meals,  his  accommoda- 
tions and  his  treatment,  and  he  goes 
at  his  task  with  loyalty,  enthusiasm 
and  determination.  It  keeps  him 
hustling,  but  very  rarely  does  be 
fail  to  get  his  work  done  on  time. 
While  his  work  is  carefully  explained 
to  him  in  the  morning  by  the  fore- 
man, he  is  watched  very  little  dur- 
ing the  day,  our  theory  being  that 
the  man  who  is  bossed  the  least  is 
bossed  best.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  work  done 
on  time  and  in  the  right  way  is 
placed  upon  him,  and  he  becomes  his 
own  task-master.  If  he  makes  good 
on  his  daily  tasks,  he  is  commended 
for  it,  and  we  find  that  a  man  who 
is  sincerely  praised  for  a  good  piece 
of  work  will  not  loaf  the  next  day, 
but  will  try  to  do  as  well  or  a  little 
better,  so  that  he  may  deserve  more 
praise.  If  he  has  made  mistakes, 
they  are  pointed  out  to  him  care- 
fully. The  foreman  does  not  keep 
nagging  him  about  them,  or  give 
him  cold  blasts  of  complaint  that 
will  take  the  life  out  of  him.  The 
criticism  is  made  constructive,  not 
destructive,  and  is  always  clothed  in 
words  of  encouragement  and  good 
cheer.  The  worker  takes  it  in  the 
right  spirit  and  the  next  day  shows 
an  improvement  in  his  work. 

BASIS   OF   PAY   FOR  MILKERS. 

The  milkers  are  paid  on  a  differ- 
ent basis.  We  formerly  employed 
them  by  the  month,  but  the  plan 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  as  the 
strings  of  cows  varied,  and  the  milk- 
ers did  not  receive  any  more  pay 
when  the  strings  were  full  than 
when  several  of  the  cows  were  dry. 
Noticing  a  little  dissatisfaction,  we 
changed  to  a  basis  of  $2.66  per  cow 
per  month,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
$80  per  month  for  a  full  string  of 
30  cows.  This  is  without  board,  as 
the  milkers  are  members  of  one  fam- 
ily and  board  themselves.  Their 
work  includes  not  only  milking,  but 
feeding  grain  (the  chore  man  feeds 
the  hay),  doing  all  separator  house 
work,  including  monthly  testing  of 
each  cow's  milk,  cleaning  the  dairy 
barn,  caring  for  the  calves  and  bulls, 
and  breeding  the  cows.     The  plan 


works  admirably,  and  now  when  a 
fresh  cow  is  put  in  a  milker's  string 
he  doesn't  become  grouchy.  Instead, 
he  welcomes  her  with  rejoicing,  as 
it  means  $2.66  per  month  more  for 
him.  I  say  "him,"  but  I  should  say 
"her,"  for  we  are  employing  women 
milkers,  and  we  are  getting  most 
satisfactory  results,  too.  We  weigh 
the  milk  of  each  cow  at  each  milk- 
ing, and  a  record  of  production  ex- 
tending over  many  months  shows 
that  the  women  milkers  are  getting 
more  milk  than  the  men  formerly 
did.  The  reason  is  simple.  A  cow 
needs  a  congenial  environment  just 
as  much  as  a  farm  worker.  The  giv- 
ing of  milk  is  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  maternity.  A  cow  has  al- 
most human  affection  for  her  calf, 
and  will  give  it  the  last  drop  of 
milk.  And  just  so  far  as  the  milker 
can  take  the  place  of  the  calf  in  the 
affection  of  the  cow  will  she  reward 
that  milker. 

WOMEN    WORKERS    VERY  SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

Women  seem  to  excel  men  in  win- 
ning the  affection  of  cows.  They 
are  more  quiet,  speak  more  gently 
and  handle  the  cows  more  carefully. 
They  are  natural  born  nurses,  and 
they  see  the  droop  of  an  animal  al- 
most before  it  is  sick,  while  a  man 
seldom  sees  an  animal  ailing  until  it 
is  nearly  dead.  Calves  are  like 
young  humans — they  have  to  be 
babied — and  the  women  can  get 
such  growth  in  calves  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  And  the  sep- 
arator house  and  dairy  barn — why, 
they  keep  them  as  clean  and  or- 
derly as  a  parlor.  They  simply  can't 
stand  it  to  have  dirt  around,  or  any- 
thing out  of  order.  We  change  help 
very  seldom,  for  we  cater  to  am- 
bitious men  and  women;  they  be- 
come interested  in  their  work  and 
stay  with  it.  And  while  our  neigh- 
bors complain  of  a  labor  shortage, 
we  always  have  a  waiting  list  made 
up  of  most  desirable  applicants. 
Floaters  and  incompetents  steer  clear 
of  our  place,  as  they  would  be  out 
of  their  element. 

AND  IT  ALL  PAYS. 

I  have  spent  considerable  money 
in  making  living  conditions  attrac- 
tive to  the  help;  my  foreman  spends 
considerable  time  in  talking  over  the 
work  with  them,  and  of  course  time 
is  money.  But  it  all  pays.  Yes,  it 
pays  big,  and  in  real  dollars  and 
cents.  We  have  proved  to  our  sat- 
isfaction that  better  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  will  attract  a  higher 
type  of  help;  a  higher  type  of  help 
will  bring  higher  yields;  higher 
yields  will  bring  greater  profits  to 
support  a  higher  type  of  living. 

But  you  can't  change  this  order. 
You  can't  wait  to  make  greater 
profits  before  bettering  living  condi- 
tions. You've  got  to  better  the  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  first  or 
you'll  never  get  the  type  of  men  and 
women  whose  efforts  will  enable  you 
to  make  greater  profits. 

So  if  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  help,  don't  blame  the  men. 
Analyze  the  situation  carefully,  and 
like  as  not  you'll  finally  blame  the 
one  who  wears  your  hat.  Better  the 
working  and  living  conditions  and 
your  labor  troubles  will  disappear. 
Like  always  attracts  like,  and  you  will 
find  that  as  you  deserve  good  help 


you  will  get  it,  you  will  keep  it,  and 
you  will  make  it  pay. 


The  citrus  packing  house  of  the 
Independent  Fruit  Company  at  Col- 
ton  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 
Loss  said  to  be  $5,000. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

Expert  Livestock  Auctioneers 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducts*  tm  AU  Parts  of  Caltfsral*. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

liiiTn  nil  m  tt»    jftTiYmttii  YHi 
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Dairying  Outlook  Good  for  Right  Man 
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by  D.  G.  Beale's  practice  in  Butte 
county  of  setting  a  300-pound  min- 
imum of  butterfat  for  cows  tbat 
may  stay  in  his  herd  and  whose 
daughters  are  to  be  raised.  A  year's 
testing  is  necessary  before  discard- 
ing a  cow,  and  sometimes  two  years. 
Mr.  Beale  sold  to  the  butcher  two 
or  three  poor  producers  in  1916,  six 
in  1917,  and  he  had  six  more  re- 
cently to  dispose  of.  A.  B.  Spooner 
&  Son  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes  of  San  Joa- 
quin county  are  among  those  who 
are  improving  their  herds  by  breed- 
ing up  and  culling  out  the  poor  pro- 
ducers rather  than  enlarging  their 
herds. 

Unfortunately,  men  to  do  cow 
testing  are  very  scarce  at  this  time, 
according  to  E.  C.  Voorhies  of  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  and  the  cow 
testing  work  has  been  crippled.  Lack 
of  testers  was  the  cause  of  the  Grid- 
ley  Cow  Testing  Association  disband- 
ing last  fall,  according  to  Mr.  Beale. 
Thus  only  three  ways  are  left — buy 
a  Babcock  tester  and  do  the  work 
yourself,  which  Mr.  Beale  says 
neither  he  nor  his  dairy  foreman 
have  time  to  do;  or,  as  O.  J.  Ames 
of  Stanislaus  county  does,  send  sam- 
ples to  University  Farm  for  testing; 
or,  as  W.  M.  Colbert  &  Son  of  Te- 
hama county  did,  weigh  the  milk 
and  send  samples  to  the  creamery 
for  testing. 

LEASING  BIG  DAIRIES. 

A  characteristic  solution  of  the 
big-dairy  labor  problem  is  the  way 
L.  N.  Glover  has  done  it  in  Tulare 
county.  For  a  number  of  years  his 
305-acre  ranch  was  used  for  alfalfa 
and  cow  pasture  only.  But  the  in- 
cessant labor  required  on  a  dairy 
ranch  could  not  be  borne  indefi- 
nitely, so  be  rented  180  acres  to 
Portuguese,  who  furnish  half  of  the 
stock  and  all  the  labor  and  divide 
the  proceeds  equally.  J.  O.  Frazier, 
also  of  Tulare  county,  after  ten 
years  of  dairying,  also  found  the 
labor  problem  too  big,  so  he  sold  his 
stock  to  Portuguese,  who  rented  340 
acres  of  his  land.  Mr.  Frazier  be- 
lieves that  every  "man  on  the  road" 
ought  to  be  fined  or  put  to  work 
unless  he  has  a  definite  occupation. 
J.  P.  Lemon  of  Kings  county  has 
75  head  on  each  of  two  ranches 
rented  on  shares  to  men  who  do 
their  own  work.  But  the  draft  and 
labor  scarcity  are  even  putting  the 
renters  to  hard  straits.  Though  Mr. 
Lemon  believes  he  ought  to  have 
200  cows,  on  account  of  labor  dif- 


ficulties he  is  selling  to  butchers  the 
poorest  producers.  The  E.  Clemens 
Horst  ranch  in  Yuba  county  has 
leased  its  big  dairy  to  foreigners 
rather  than  undertake  to  get  and 
keep  the  necessary  labor. 

MARKETING   BECOMING  SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

The  marketing  experiences  of 
many  dairymen  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. F.  H.  Harvey  of  Sacra- 
mento county,  whose  father  brought 
a  registered  bull  across  the  plains 
before  the  railroad  came,  and  who 
has  been  managing  the  dairy  since 
189  2,  has  tried  selling  sweet  cream 
and  milk  for  city  retail  trade,  has 
made  cheese,  and  has  tried  the  but- 
ter markets.  Some  of  these  outlets 
were  profitable  when  costs  of  feed 
and  labor  were  lower;  but  markets 
now  are  generally  unsatisfactory  for 
himself  and  other  dairy  producers, 
except  those  who  sell  whole  milk 
through  their  organizations  for  city 
consumption.  Even  these  have  been 
endangered  by  competition  of  dairy- 
men in  unorganized  districts,  whose 
refrigeration  and  shipment  of  sweet 
cream  spoiled  Mr.  Harvey's  markets 
and  who  could  repeat  the  perform- 
ance with  milk  for  city  consumption. 

STATE    ORGANIZATION    TO  SET 
PRICES. 

To  prevent  this  and  insure  fair 
prices  for  all  dairymen  as  well  as 
to  keep  down  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumers and  thus  encourage  greater 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  Mr. 
Harvey  believes  the  only  hope  is  for 
all  districts  of  the  State  to  organize 
locally,  as  many  have  done,  and  for 
all  local  organizations  to  affiliate 
with  the  State  association  for  greater 
effectiveness. 

An  unsatisfactory  system  of  fix- 
ing butter  prices  for  the  State  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harvey — a  sys- 
tem which  a  State  organization  rup- 
ported  by  practically  all  of  the 
dairymen  could  correct  by  naming 
their  own  prices  on  their  own  prod- 
uct, based  on  consuming  and  stor- 
age demands,  but  without  relation 
to  the  profits  of  middlemen.  At 
present,  butter  and  butterfat  prices 
for  the  whole  State  are  based  on  the 
price  of  the  last  sale  each  morning 
between  a  handful  of  San  Francisco 
dealers  who  buy  on  exchange  the 
small  quantities  of  butter  which 
they  need  for  their  trade  that  day, 
but  do  not  expect  to  get  from  the 
country.  Assuming  that  the  ex- 
change sales  are  bona  fide  for  the 


UNCLE  SAM 
KNOWS  HOW 

a  good  Horse  Collar  shpuld 
be  made.  We  are  making 
the 

ARMY  COLLAR 

for  the  Government  —  hair 
faced,  hand-sewed  and  in  all 
ways  a  superior  article.  We 
offer  it  to  the  public  as  the 
best  gall-preventing  collar 
possible  to  make.  $7.50  each, 
including  21-inch.  Add  10 
per  cent  per  inch  for  larger 
sizes. 

(The  Trade  Supplied) 

W.  Davis  &  Sons 

333  Market  St.     San  Francisco 


1000  Horses  Shipped  "Over 
There"  Each  Day 

Are  you  laying  the  foundation  for  future  hiffh  prices? 

Co-operate,  form  that  "Stallion  Company" 

"NOW,"  You  will  then  have  the 
"Market  Drafter"  when  Prices  Are  Right 

Tagus  Ranch 

has  11  head  of  young  stallions  for  sale. 
Animals  of  scale  and  substance,  among  them — 


PERCHERONS 

Patre  of  Paicines 
Paulus  of  Paicines 
Fernand's  Timbre 


BELGIANS 

Native  Son 
Adonis 


Call,  Phone,  Write 

Pacific  States  Corporation 

Box  D,  Tulare,  California 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


purpose  mentioned,  this  is  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  for  butter  prices 
yet  adopted.  But  the  fixing  of  prices 
at  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  by  an  or- 
ganization of  producers  would  seem 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  sys- 
tem would  also  work  with  cheese, 
milk,  condensed  milk,  etc. 

The  striking  results  of  organiza- 
tion in  securing  three  cents  a  gal- 
lon more  to  producers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's city  milk  for  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  1918,  without  rais- 
ing the  price  to  consumers,  has  re- 
cently been  noted  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Without  a  dairymen's 
organization,  the  citation  of  facts 
which  brought  this  about  could  not 
have  been  gathered  nor  the  effective 
pressure  exerted  to  bring  about  con- 
crete results. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


The  Cotter  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eastern  Agent 


¥OU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpiii 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


BINE 


ABSOR 

*    *        1  BADE  MARK  01 


1  BADE  MARK  RE6.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muaclei  or  IJgamenit.  Enlarged  Glanda.  Weni. 
Cyata.  Allaya  pain  quickly.  Price  SI  and  S2 
a  botUe  at  druggiata  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

REDWOOD  TANKS. 
SO  yean  in  this  business.  I  teU 
Urect  to  the  consumer.  Ton  act 
va  your  own  agent  and  Bare  20  per 
jent.  Tanks  from  300  rations  to 
10.0S0  rations  In  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  It..  910.  For  hot  cli- 
mates ret  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
mce:  Farmers  *  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2867. 
K.  r.  WILSON.        Stoektoa.  CmL 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  15  cents  until  March  15th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15.  $2.00  per  30.  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders,  20.000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gat os,  CaUf.  

MISSION  HATCHERY  CHICKS,  January. 
February — R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Aneonas,  White. 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  first-class  utility  stock, 
well  mated:  hatched  right  in  our  large  modern 
plant.  12.000  chicks  weekly.  Price  and 
quality  talk;  see  our  free  circular  about  them. 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  107,  Campbell.  Cal. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
— The  big  hatchery  of  the  valley.  For  baby 
chicks,  white  and  brown  leghorns,  barred  and 
white  rocks;  Aneonas:  black  minorcas;  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Can  book  orders  for  January 
delivery.  Place  orders  early.  We  want  to 
give  them  the  best  attention.  Lincoln  Ave., 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100  s.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

SPRING  (  HICKS — We  are  booking  "orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  slock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100,  $110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A.  Exeter, 
Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Corning.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265  egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks:  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reason- 
able. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 

CHIX — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns.  Minorcas.  Aneonas,  Orping- 
tons. Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Campines.  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Sea- 
t>right,  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We~ are~booking  orders 
now;  we  start  our  run  in  Januarv:  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Remember,  order 
early.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch.  Campliell. 
Cal. 


S.  C:  R.  I.  BEDS  EXCLUSIVELY* — Pacific 
coast  aristocrats.  First  pen  four  years  out 
of  five  at  Modesto.  A  fine  bunch  of  cockerels 
from  this  strain  for  sale.  Excellent  founda- 
tion stock.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor  A., 
183A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2.  3.  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  While  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hopanized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.   "B."  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS —  Fine  stock: 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds:  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal. 

CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown,  Ceres.  Cal. 

RHODE   ISLAND  REDS  BABY'   CHIX — My 

specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards 
Campbell.  Cal 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mailing  list.  Iveymoor  Farm.  San 
Leandro.  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BARKED  rLYMOUTn  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  •  Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early: 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma.  Cal.     W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Spring  delivery. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganizod 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents. Cal.;  large  yearling  hens:  young  birds 
of  J>oth  sexes^  egg  orders  now  being  booked 

BARRED  ROOK  and  Blue  Andalusian  Cocker- 
els.  A  few  more  fine  birds.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing    Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE 

— The  best  in  the  west.  Geo.  A.  Smith  & 
Son.    Corcoran.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Hardy.  thorobred 
cockerels  and  hens.  Currey  Orchard.  Dixon, 
Cal. 


CHICKENS.    DUCKS.    GEESE.  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park   St.,   Stockton.   Cal.     Stamps.  ■ 


SIXTY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS — Ready  to 
lay:  $1.50  each.  Ten  Bronze  gobblers.  $8 
each.     Wm.    A.   French.    Stockton.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  ^choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Pointers  on  Early  Hatching 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Old  breeders,  both  turkey  hens 
and  chickens,  should  be  getting  ready 
to  lay  by  this  time,  but  if  they  look 
bright  in  the  comb  and  the  feathers 
are  all  glossy  and  healthy,  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  short  of  animal 
food.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that 
one  small  item  holds  them  back. 
A  pan  of  milk  or  a  little  beef  scrap 
may  make  the  balance  right.  Early 
hatching  this  year  is  needed,  pro- 
vided you  can  take  care  of  the 
chicks  and  keep  them  warm,  other- 
wise better  not  venture  too  early. 
The  other  day  I  visited  a  small 
duck  ranch.  The  man  had  just  had 
a  hatch  come  off  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, and  they  were  just  commenc- 
ing to  eat.  The  feed  was  put  out 
in  a  long  trough  and  the  water  in 
another  trough  of  the  same  kind, 
and  both  ducks  and  feed  and  water 
were  on  a  dirt  floor.  I  felt  sorry 
for  them.  They  had  splashed  the 
water  about  on  the  ground,  then 
trampled  in  the  wet  dirt,  and  then 
on  the  feed,  and  naturally  they  felt 
wet  and  miserable.  There  was  a 
warm  brooder  with  a  good  sand 
floor  waiting  for  them,  but  the  man 
had  a  board  before  it  to  prevent 
them  getting  in.  I  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
want  them  in  yet,  and  there  the  lit- 
tle ducklings  were  huddling  up  in 
a  bunch  to  get  warm,  and  he  did 
not  want  them  to  go  in  the  brooder 
yet.  A  few  questions  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  man  never  read  any 
farm  papers,  or  poultry  papers,  nor 
anything. 

Making  for  Improvement. — 6  pt   .  . 

I  sometimes  get  tired  of  hearing 
people  carp  about  "utility."  They 
don't  want  "fancy"  and  so  they  breed 
from  the  ugliest  and  most  "ornery" 
looking  specimens  they  have.  Some- 
one tells  them  that  birds  with 
high  tails  make  good  layers,  and  so 
they  mate  up  a  bird  whose  tail 
touches  his  head  to  perhaps  some 
quite  decent  hens  and  straightway 
breed  a  lot  of  things  that  are  an 
eye-aore  to  any  one  blessed  with  an 
eye  to  harmony.  What  difference 
the  carriage  of  a  male  bird's  tail 
can  have  on  egg  production  I  fail 
to  understand.  But  Mr.  So  and  So 
says,  "Tom  Barron's  stock  all  have 
high  tails,"  and  of  course  that  set- 
tles it.  Now,  because  Tom  Barron 
happened  to  win  in  a  contest  or  two 
with  hens  that  had  high  tails,  was 
not  because  the  high  tails  were  an 
asset  in  the  laying — it  was  simply 
because  Tom  Barron  was  an  enthu- 
siast who  paid  no  regard  to  any- 
thing else  but  the  one  idea — eggs. 
Mind,  eggs  was  his  sole  idea  of  util- 
ity, but  in  breeding  for  eggs  he 
might  just  as  well  have  bred  for 
harmony  and  symmetry.  He  might, 
say,  have  bred  for  more  feathers,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  frizzles  and  silkies, 
for  no  feathers,  and  still  have  kept 
his  idea — eggs — in  mind. 

A  bird's  tail  is  merely  a  steering 
apparatus,  at  least  that  is  the  util- 
ity of  it.  When  a  bird  flies  it  guides 
itself  by  the  tail.  Now,  then,  why 
not  have  a  tail  properly  proportion- 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Buff  Leghorns.  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Breeding  stock.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  Route  2,_144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  ~eggs: 
choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 
ada.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G 
Mee.   St.   Helena.  Cal.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Three  marked 
toms.  Cole  Ranch.  Route  2.  Box  49,  El 
Centro,  Cal. 


by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

ed  and  in  the  proper  degree,  hori- 
zontally, to  harmonize  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  bird?  Why,  in  a  few 
generations  you  can  surprise  your- 
self by  culling  out  and  mating  for 
beauty  as  well  as  usefulness. 

Fanciers  could  not  live  these  days 
if  they  did  not  look  out  for  the  util- 
ity side  as  well  as  feathers,  but  no- 
body would  buy  from  them  if  they 
neglected  the  feather  side,  or  if  they 
sold  smooth-legged  specimens  with 
feathers  on  their  legs.  Take  a  lit- 
tle pride  in  your  farm  flock,  just  as 
you  do  in  your  orchards.  If  you  see 
a  tree  growing  all  lop-sided  you 
prune  it  down,  and  keep  at  it  until 
it  stands  as  well  proportioned  at  one 
side  as  the  other.  .Moreover,  you  do 
this  pruning  without  being  afraid 
that  you  are  going  to  ruin  the  util- 
ity of  the  tree.  If  you  have  not  got 
a  "Standard  of  Perfection"  borrow 
one  from  your  public  library,  or  look 
at  some  of  the  birds  advertised,  note 
the  angle  of  tail  for  each  breed  and 
in  time  you  can  get  your  flock  look- 
ing good  enough  to  be  photographed, 
and  most  likely  the  increase  in  egg 
production  will  be  on  a  par  with  the 
increased  looks  of  your  flock.  It 
will  take  several  generations  to  get 
all  the  kinks  out  that  wrong  breed- 
ing has  put  in.  If  everything  in 
nature  that  is  ugly  was  useful,  it 
might  be  safe  to  condemn  grace  and 
beauty,  but  not  otherwise.  Anyway, 
the  eye  has  been  educated  to  such 
a  degree  of  appreciation  of  beauty 
that  it  is  positively  a  harking  back 
to  crudeness  to  offend  the  human 
eye  with  unsightly  things,  that 
might  just  as  well  be  beautiful. 

FOR  ROUP  IN  HENS. 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Gilbert  of  Stanislaus 
county  cures  roup  in  chickens  with 
a  mixture  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine, a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  about  16  teaspoonfuls  of 
salad  oil.  Pour  a  little  into  the 
throat  and  over  the  nostrils.  She 
also  recommends  coal  oil  on  the 
drinking  water. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


NUMBER  OF  HENS  TO  GOBBLER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  enclose 
my  turkeys  that  I  may  get  the  first 
lot  of  eggs.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
through  your  paper  how  many  hens 
to  one  gobbler? — M.  A.,  Colusa. 

You  may  safely  put  ten  hens  to 
one  healthy  gobbler.  Some  put 
more,  but  it  is  not  well  to  do  so. 

Classified  Advertisements 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 
the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  A  Com- 
pany.  Mail   Order   Grocers.   1264  Devisadero 

St..  San  Francisco.  

Semani  fvctured  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

FOR  MVE—My  new  20-40  C.  L~  Best 
Tracklayer.  No.  464D.  built  December.  1917 
For  particulars  address  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador 
Valley.  Alameda  county.  California,  Pleasan- 
ton_P.  O.  

30  H.  P.  RUMELEY  oil  pull  tractor  and  6 
bottom  Oliver  moldboard  plows  in  first-class 
condition.  Can  be  seen  near  Sacramento. 
Apply  F.  H.  Daniels.  1350  Park  St..  Alameda. 
Cal.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1, 

Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

— TO  REDUCE  THElRIG-fToST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  arc  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOB    SALE    CHEAP. — No.    8  centrifugal 

pump.  Capacity  7600  gallons  per  minute. 
Good  as  new.    Flickinger  Co..  San  Jose. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Young  men  and  women  to  at- 
tend the  Western  Normal  Courses — Normal 
and  Academic.  The  Normal  course  gives  an 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching,  at  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  money.  Academic  course 
gives  practical  finish  to  education.  Write  for 
Bulletin  "A."  Western  Normal,  624  E.  Market 
St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  is  ahead  of  the 
alfalfa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alfalfa  in  the  field,  $25.  promises  to  reach 
record  prices  this  year  and  to  enjoy  record 
prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  district  is  con- 
sistently alfalfa  land,  the  greater  part  is 
covered  with  green  irrigated  fields,  which 
produce  as  high  as  nine  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
on  hand  a  number  of  splendid  alfalfa  propo- 
sitions, of  moderate  size,  located  in  the  slit 
artesian  section  of  Madera  county,  the  best 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near  town, 
schools.  S.  P.  and  state  highway.  Richest 
silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  unlimited  water, 
finest  climate,  makes  profitable  raising  of 
many  crops  and  fruits  possible.  My  places  are 
either  fully  improved,  with  buildings,  pump- 
ing plants,  growing  crops,  etc.;  partly  devel- 
oped, leveled,  ready  for  crop;  or  high  class 
acreage,  now  in  grain,  ready  for  development. 
I  will  take  as  part  payment  on  them,  other 
moderate  sized  places  of  property,  preferably 
clear,  and  make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will 
be  safe  and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  as  agent 
and  will  work  in  with  your  requirements  if 
you  state  them.  Arthur  Vernon,  Fresno, 
California.  

FOR  SALE.— Forty  acres  choice  Tulare  Co. 
land  located  3  miles  southeast  of  Earlimart  on 
main  line  S.  P.  R.  R.  Recently  improved  with 
new  well,  reservoir  and  10-horsepower  elec- 
tric pumping  plant  which  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  a  big  item  in  raising  corn  and 
alfalfa.  Crops  on  adjoining  farms  paid  $75 
to  $120  an  acre  this  season.  Good  neigh- 
borhood. Free  bus  to  Delano  High  School. 
Price  $6000.00.  or  will  sell  half  for  $3000.00. 
D.  J.  Wilson.  215  West  Sixth  street,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. — Best  little 
apple  orchard  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
Southern  Oregon.  Last  three  crops  sold  for 
$5,700.  Located  inside  Ashland,  best  resi- 
dence city  on  coast.  Price  $7,000.  Trade 
for  farm  land.  O.  H.  Barnhill.  (owner).  Gen- 
eral  Delivery.  Los  Angeles.  

TEN  64-ACRE  HOMESTEADS. — Good  grnss. 
rich  soil:  water  just  discovered;  good  climate : 
near  railroad  in  California.  location  fee 
50c  per  acre;  filing  fee  $32.  If  interested 
send  25c.  Wells.  1174  Phelan  Bldg..  San 
Francisco. 


160     ACRES  $5.00     PER  ACRE — EASY 

TERMS. — Rich  silt  soil:  cotton,  alfalfa,  grain, 
and  fruit:  well  watered.  Arizona,  near  rail- 
road. Send  25c.  full  information.  Wells, 
1174  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

667-ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  in  El  Dorado 
county.  150-inch  water  rate;  15  acres  under 
irirgation  suitable  for  beans  or  potatoes. 
Plenty  of  outside  range.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress.  J.  Caples.  Pleasant  Valley.  Cal.  

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  

SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES! 


ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  GET  TniS  BOOK- 
LET: 'Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed 
the  Prospective  Alfalfa  Grower  Should  Know." 
Read  it  before  purchasing  your  alfalfa  seed. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you  better 
seed.  We  handle  all  varieties  of  alfalfa  seed 
and  can  supply  you  with  seed  best  suited 
to  your  conditions.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describing  your 
soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Bomberger 
Seed  Co..  Desk  A.  Modesto,  Cal.  

WALNUT  \M>  ALMOND  TREES — May- 
ette.  Franquettc  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root.  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class:  cannot  be 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries. 
M odesto.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE. — Fancy  White  Rose  seed  pota- 
toes in  lots  from  25  to  500  sacks.  These 
potatoes  were  planted  July  20  to  25th.  there- 
fore were  ripe  before  frost.  Prices  $2.50  per 
cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Duarte.  Bones  A  Vosburgh, 
Box  46.  Duarte.  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS. — Ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Phenomenal  berry.  Loganberry. 
Black  berries.*  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Special  priees  to  deal- 
ers and  large  orders.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz. 
Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol,  Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  price*  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinetti.  Yuma.  Ariz.  

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  for  se- 
lected Oregon  seed  potatoes,  Burbanks,  Amer- 
ican Wonder.  British  Queen  and  other  varie- 
ties, write  H.  A.  Hyde.  Watsonville.  Califor- 
nia.    Ask  for  descriptive  book.  

FIG  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
shell.  Le  Grand.     

OLrVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Aacn- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES — Plaeentia  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard.  South  Pasadena. 
Cal.  

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED. — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson.  Route  A,  Box  305,  Paso 
Robtes.   

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — California  grown 
and  pure.  For  Driees  write  undersigned  and 
state  quantity  wanted.  George  Boock.  Los  Mo- 
linos.  Cal.   ;  

QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash. 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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Should  Farmers  Raise  Their  Own  Chicks? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  this  time  of  the  year  many 
farmers  who  keew  poultry  as  a  side 
line  are  wondering  whether  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  hatch  their 
chicks  at  home  or  to  purchase  them 
from  hatcheries  or  neighbors  who 
make  a  business  of  incubating  on  a 
large  scale.  The  following  opinions 
of  those  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience may  be  of  assistance  in 
reaching  a  decision: 

L.  N.  Glover,  Tulare:  Hatches  all 
the  chicks  with  hens.  Easiest  to 
care  for. 

J.  Nelson,  Elk  Grove:  Keeps  900 
to  1000  fowls  on  an  alfalfa  and 
dairy  ranch  of  forty  acres.  Buys 
hatchery  chicks  and  raises  them  in 
a  paper-lined  cabin  with  no  artifi- 
cial heat. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Gilbert,  Oakdale:  Pre- 
fers to  set  hens  and  hatch  chicks 
for  her  own  small  flock.  Thinks 
hens  take  better  care  of  chicks. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Glover,  Tulare:  En- 
joys" hatching  chicks  with  hens. 
Buys  only  the  best  kind  of  roosters 
in  order  to  insure  the  best  chicks. 
This  year  her  husband  wanted  to 
buy  500  incubator  chicks  to  put 
with  the  hens,  but  was  so  well  sat- 
isfied with  chicks  hatched  by  hens 
previously  that  this  system  is  pre- 
ferred. Has  had  thirty-seven  hens 
setting  at  once. 

Wm.  Kruse,  Oakdale:  Has  flock 
of  400  pullets  and  50  hens  (Decem- 
ber 7).  By  hatching  his  own  stock 
he  knows  where  it  comes  from.  Fig- 
ures broilers  break  even  at  25  cents 
each.  Sold  his  last  spring  at  53 
cents  average  less  eight  cents  freight 
and  commission.  They  were  April 
hatched,  fed  heavily  and  grew  like 
weeds.  Wouldn't  pay  average  far- 
mer to  incubate  his  own  stock,  be- 
cause the  machine  must  be  watched 
three  times  a  day.  Cheaper  to  buy 
chicks  if  can  get  the  right  stock  and 
if  time  is  valued  at  anything. 

I.  N.  Foss,  Manager  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association:  Tried 
hatching  for  the  association  one 
year,  but  gave  it  up.  Was  unable 
to  get  a  competent  incubator  opera- 
tor. Shipped  in  nearly  100,000  baby 
chicks  last  spring;  this  was  the  big- 
gest baby  chick  business  ever  done 
here,  showing  what  our  farmers  are 
coming  to  think  of  hatching  their 
own.  As  it  was  a  bad  spring  to 
raise  chicks,  being  backward  and 
wet,  nearly  thirty  new  hot  -  air 
brooder  stoves  were  sold  to  associa- 
tion members.  Many  orders  are  al- 
ready in  for  chicks  to  be  delivered 
next  spring. 

N.  M.  Lester,  Gridley:  Neighbors 
use  incubators,  but  Mr.  Lester  pre- 
fers to  set  a  bunch  of  broody  hens 
all  at  once  in  a  pen,  using  selected 
eggs  of  large  size  and  uniform,  sym- 
metrical shape.  Believes  he  gets 
stronger  chicks  by  using  his  own 


eggs  than  he  could  depend  on  get- 
ting from  hatcheries.  Keeps  about 
eight  roosters  running  with  the  hens 
all  the  time. 

W.  E.  Bridegroom,  Turlock:  Farm- 
ers are  surrounded  by  such  a  va- 
riety of  conditions  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  answer  briefly.  It  is  eas- 
ier for  farmers  to  buy  chicks,  and 
when  an  unreasonable  number  of 
boughten  chicks  die  or  develop  poor- 
ly, it  is  nearly  always  caused  by  too 
much  feed  or  improper  food.  A 
farmer  should  not  attempt  to  raise 
chicks  unless  he  is  willing  to  watch 
them  and  feed  for  crop  development 
so  they  will  live  and  create  capacity 
for  heavy  egg  laying.  If  the  crop 
does  not  soon  develop  and  is  flat 
against  the  breast,  the  chick  needs 
such  feed  as  bran,  or  a  bulky  dry 
mash,  to  expand  it.  If  the  crop  is 
hard  at  a  week  old,  the  chick  will 
probably  die  at  three  or  four  weeks 
of  age.  The  crop  should  be  always 
round  and  soft  with  the  size  devel- 
oping in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  body. 


BARLEY  SOAKED  IN  SOUR  MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me 
know  if  barley  soaked  in  sour  milk 
is  all  right  for  chickens,  and  if  so, 
how  long  to  soak  it.  Are  feeding 
dry  mash,  so  cannot  use  it  there. 
In  giving  it  to  them  to  drink,  all 
do  not  get  it.  Also,  is  the  water 
that  comes  in  the  sour  milk  bad 
for  them?  What  is  good  to  stop 
bleeding  on  chickens?  Have  tried 
many  things,  but  without  success. — 
Mrs.  H.,  Napa. 

Yes;  barley  soaked  in  sour  milk 
has  been  very  successfully  used  by 
some  large  poultry  and  dairy  men 
in  the  Tipton  district.  It  should 
soak  at  least  twelve  hours.  The 
whey  is  good  certainly,  unless  it 
gets  too  sour.  You  did  not  say 
whether  the  bleeding  of  the  chick- 
ens was  external  or  internal.  If  it 
is  internal,  it  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel 
from  straining  to  lay,  or  from  con- 
stipation. All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  keep  the  bird  quiet  and  give  it  a 
big  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil. 


LOS  ANGELES  POULTRY  SHOW  A 
SUCCESS. 


The  midwinter  poultry  show,  held 
at  Los  Angeles  from  December  9  to 
16,  was  more  largely  attended  than 
usual,  the  number  of  chickens  shown 
was  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year, 
but  the  quality  was  extra  fine.  Pig- 
eons and  rabbits  were  in  unusual 
numbers  and  of  exceptional  quality. 
The  great  interest  shown  by  the  pub- 
lic is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
better  quality  poultry  will  be  bred 
by  more  of  the  old  breeders  and 
that  many  new  ones  are  anticipat- 
ing entering  the  industry. 


IS  CALIFORNIA'S  POULTRY  STOCK  BEING  DEPLETED? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

It  is  current  report  that  California's  poultry  stock  is  being  rapidly 
depleted.  Poultry  experts,  conversant  with  conditions  the  State  over, 
believe  that  this  misrepresents  the  actual  situation,  and  cite  the  well- 
maintained  receipts  of  eggs  on  the  principal  sale  markets  in  support 
of  this  belief.  The  claim  that  the  practical  closing  down  of  the  large 
commercial  hatcheries  releases  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
egg  production  for  marketing  is  held  to  be  an  overestimate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  recent  average  reduction  of  $4  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
millfeeds  is  deterring  a  number  of  poultrymen  from  going  out  of  the 
business  who  had  intended  doing  so;  this  reduction  also  is  encour- 
aging many  farmers  to  install  incubators  or  buy  chicks  from  neigh- 
bors and  enter  the  business  in  a  small  way.  These  small  flocks  will 
in  the  aggregate  have  their  effect  on  the  total  of  poultry  stock  pro- 
duced during  the  present  year. 


The  Treasury  Department  is  about  to  issue 
BLANKS  FOR  RETURNS  OF  FEDERAL  WAR  TAX 

This  involves  every  Corporation,  partnership  and  indi- 
vidual. It  will  be  impossible  to  fill  out  these  blanks 
without  instructions.  Wrap  up  50  cents  —  put  in  an 
envelope  and  send  to  us.  We  will  send  you  the  thirty- 
two  page  pamphlet  written  by  Ewell  D.  Moore,  a  San 
Francisco  attorney  and  Federal  Tax  expert,  giving  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  War  Revenue  bill,  written  espe- 
cially for  the  layman.  Endorsed  by  Banks  and  guaran- 
teed to  conform  to  the  Treasury  Department's  ruling. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps. 

The  ten  Bosch  Company, 

121  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


"Made  by  Poultrymen  for  Poul- 
trymen." An  Incubator  first  built 
by  leading  poultrymen  for  their  own 
use.  After  several  years  of  proven 
success,  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public.  Let  ua  send  you  Catalog 
telling  about  this  Poultrymen's 
Hatcher. 

POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASS'N. 

Main  2935;  A 2076 
151G    INDUSTRIAL  STREET. 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 

Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Srnall  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough    that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
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ROOSTERS  WITH  LAYERS  IN 
WINTER. 

Roosters  are  allowed  to  run  freely 
with  pullets  and  hens  during  winter 
months  by  Wm.  Kruse  of  Stanislaus 
county  to  keep  the  hens  moving  and 
well  exercised.  Roosters  do  not  dam- 
age the  market  value  of  eggs  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  are  kept  separate 
in  hot  months. 


Judge  Colby  of  Clarksburg,  Yolo 
county,  says  preparations  are  being 
made  to  grow  8,000  acres  of  onions, 
carrots  and  parsnips  for  seed  pur- 
poses in  his  section.  The  Judge  says 
this  locality  has  been  conceded  to 
produce  the  best  garden  seeds  in  the 
State,  and  as  a  proof  states  the  an- 
nual lease  figure  per  acre  is  $25  and 
frequently  runs  as  high  as  $35. 

The  tomato  cannery  in  Tulare  is 
reported  to  be  about  to  close  down 
on  account  of  lack  of  tomatoes,  hav- 
ing been  able  to  secure  the  product 


BIG  MONEY 

"b-*  TRAPPING 


There  is  a 
STRONG 
DEMAND 
for  California  Furs 

Write  for  our  Fur  Price  List  and 
36-page  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  how  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  in  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Pelts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  A 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

121  Front  St.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  farmer'sbigqoestionB: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  1 
TT>nM  A  r  TP  Combined  Bill 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  Bmall  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges* 
etc.bctter  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  Rirl  can 
posh  it  and  do  a  day's  band- 
work  >n  60 
minutes.  88 
combina- 
tions, $3.25 
to  J16.00. 
Write  lor 
_  booklet. 

Batsman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39C>  Cronloch,  N.J. 

KANOUSR  &  POOTS.    GVr-rit;  ^P,™"/,.. 
First  &  Jackson  Stkkei-s,     OAKLANU.  CAL. 


TTyCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

v  i& FOB  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
/*.  ^jfFULl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
il^JE«w:'CHICKENS  FROM 


of  only  50  acres  as  against  800  acres 
needed. 
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MIDWINTER  STYLES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  As  I  told  you 
some  time  ago,  the  most  fashionable 
shoe  of  the  winter  for  street  wear 
has  been  the  Oxford.  We  all  thought 
that  the  weather  would  curtail  their 
use,  but  apparently  not,  for  they  are 
just  as  much  worn  as  in  the  early 

fal1-        SHOES    AND  HOSIEBY. 

The  popular  color  is  the  very  dark 
brown,  called  mahogany,  I  believe, 
and  the  materials  are  either  kid  or 
calfskin.  The  calfskin  shoes  closely 
resemble  the  good  looking  brown 
shoes  the  men  are  wearing.  It  is 
much  smarter  to  wear  black  stock- 
ings with  these  brown  shoes  than 
stockings  of  the  same  color  as  the 
shoe.  In  high  shoes,  the  brown  calf 
and  all  kid  are  good  style  and  also 
combinations  of  brown  vamp  and 
tan  buckskin  top.  In  black  shoes 
there  are  innumerable  color  com- 
binations of  black  vamps  with  light 
tops  or  all  black  in  either  cloth  or 
kid  top.  A  great  many  shoes  still 
are  shown  with  the  extremely  high 
heel,  but  the  general  trend  is  toward 
a  lower  heel,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  style.  All  the  big  shoe  stores 
are  having  sales  in  all  lines  from 
walking  boots  to  party  slippers. 

THE   SHOP  WINDOWS. 

The  shop  windows  of  the  large 
stores  present  a  striking  contrast 
now,  for  in  one  window  will  be  seen 
the  last  of  the  winter  garments  much 
reduced  and  in  the  next  window  in 
the  same  store  will  be  displayed  the 
new  spring  clothes  for  wear  at  the 
southern  resorts  and  the  islands. 
Sport  clothes  give  promise  of  being 
just  as  popular  as  ever — suits  of  sil- 
vertone  and  Jersey  cloth  are  shown 
in  new  shades  of  gray.  French  blue 
and  heather  tints  and  sport  skirts 
in  silk  serge,  brocaded,  crepe  de 
chine,  rajah  silk,  pebble  cloth.  Scotch 
plaids,  and  English  checks  make  it 
possible  to  select  the  garment  and 
material  that  is  the  best  suited  to 
one's  own  needs. 

FASHIONABLE  COLOR  EFFECTS. 

Plaid  and  striped  skirts  are  worn 
with  coats  of  harmonizing  plain  col- 
ors, and  it  affords  a  very  good  way 
to  have  a  new  suit  for  the  price  of 
the  skirt  alone  if  you  have  a  tailored 
Buit  of  plain  material.  If  the  coat 
is  blue,  a  skirt  of  blue  and  brown 
stripe  made  in  a  pleated  model,  with 
the  blue  stripe  on  top,  would  make 
a  pretty  combination.  For  small 
■women,  the  loud  plaids  are  all  right, 
but  for  larger  women  the  shadow 
plaids  are  prettier,  as  well  as  being 
better  style. 

THE  SLEEVELESS  COAT. 

A  new  coat  is  on  the  market  that 
threatens  to  supplant  the  sleeveless 
sweater.  It  is  a  sleeveless  garment 
made  perfectly  plain,  both  front  and 
back,  with  a  simple  roll  collar.  It 
just  meets  in  front  and  has  no  but- 
tons or  buttonholes,  but  is  held  in 
position  by  a  belt  that  buttons  in 
front.  It  is  shown  in  velveteen,  silk 
and  knit  cloth  in  somber  shades,  as 
well  as  in  bright  shades.  It  is  pretty- 
worn  with  pleated  skirts. 

Sweaters  have  grown  to  be  indis- 
pensible  to  all  of  us  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  many  different  mod- 
els and  all  imaginable  colorings.  The 
sleeveless  slip-on  is  very  pretty  for 
young  girls  and  should  be  worn 
with  a  fi  illy  blouse  to  look  its  best. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


Sonnet 

We  know  not  what  may  come.    We  only  know 

The  silent  stars  will  move  unchangeably 

In  that  eternal  somber  mystery 

Of  blue.    The  sounding  tide  will  flow, 

And  ebb  unending  in  an  infinite  sea. 

The  sinking  sun  in  crimson  majesty 

Will  ceaselessly  in  Nature's  order  go. 

We  know  not  what  may  come.    We  only  pray 

The  crucible  of  death,  the  flaming  gun, 

The  siren  nightmare  of  this  war  may  cease; 

And  men  may  find  a  law  which  like  the  sun 

Endures  forever  far  from  misty  gray 

Of  circumstance,  and  dwell  in  shining  peace. 

— Alice  Levy. 

Skimmed  Milk  in  Cooking 


Skimmed  milk  is  usually  so  abun- 
dant on  the  farm  that  its  value  in 
the  diet  is  overlooked.  Quart  for 
quart,  it  contains  a  little  more  pro- 
tein and  a  little  more  milk  sugar 
than  whole  milk,  but  much  less  fat. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  fat  it  should 
not  be  used  in  place  of  whole  milk 
for  children.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  diet  on  meat- 
less days  and  the  cheapest  protein 
food  for  the  farmer's  table. 

Aside  from  its  food  value,  skimmed 
milk  adds  much  to  the  quality  and 
flavor  in  cooking,  and  is  a  first  aid 
in  converting  left-overs  into  palat- 
able dishes.  Milk  used  in  bread  in 
place  of  water  adds  -as  much  protein 
to  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  as  there  is 
in  one  egg.    Cereals  cooked  in  milk 


I  instead  of  water  gain  in  flavor  and 
food  value.  Milk  soups  or  purees 
are  made  with  skimmed  milk  and  the 
pulp  of  beans,  peas,  onions,  potatoes 
or  celery.  Fish  chowder  made  with 
milk  is  a  most  substantial  meat  sub- 
stitute. A  few  oysters  or  a  little 
milk  stock  will  suffice  to  lend  flavor 
to  a  milk  soup. 

Skimmed  milk  thickened  with  flour 

'  and  served  hot  on  hard  stale  bread 
or  toasted  biscuit  makes  an  appetiz- 
ing cold-weather  dish  for  breakfast 

i  or  supper.     Skimmed  milk  can  be 

.  used  in  making  such  desserts  as 
blanc  mange,  junket,   tapioca,  cus- 

>  tard,  corn  starch  and  bread  pud- 
dings. In  fact,  skimmed  milk  is  an 
ever-ready  help  in  many  forms  of 
cooking. 


RICE  AND  MEAT  COMBINATIONS. 


Planting  and  Pruning  of  Roses 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Photoeraphed  at  the  Experimental  Grounds  ol  the  California  Nursery  at  Niles. 


Roses  will  grow  and  bloom  if 
planted  with  only  ordinary  care,  but 
far  betters  results  will  be  obtained 
with  a  little  extra  attention  to  de- 
tails. The  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly spaded  and,  unless  very  rich, 
should  have  some  well-rotted  ma- 
nure worked  in.  Fresh  manure  is 
likely  to  kill  the  plants  unless  placed 
on  the  surface  as  a  mulch  after 
planting  is  completed.  If  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  it  is  well  to  work 
in  a  good  proportion  of  heavy  soil. 
The  bushes  are  partially  pruned  be- 
fore leaving  the  nursery.  Climbers 
and  very  strong  varieties  may  be 
planted  as  they  are,  but  weak  grow- 
ers should  be  pruned  back  even  fur- 
ther. Examine  the  roots  carefully; 
if  calluses  have  formed  ^t  the  tips, 
let  them  remain  as  they  are.  Where 
the  ends  show  no  calluses,  cut  off 
the  tips  so  that  the  fresh  wood  will 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  soil. 
Straighten  out  all  roots,  and  as  the 
dirt  is  filled  in  see  to  it  that  it  is 
well  packed  around  them;  this  keeps 
out  the  air  and  encourages  a  prompt 
growth  of  rootlets.  Be  sure  that  the 
rose  is  planted  enough  lower  than  it 
grew  so  that  the  point  where  it  is 
budded  shall  be  three  or  four  inches 


beneath  the  surface.  If  the  plants 
are  at  all  dry,  soak  them  overnight 
in  a  bucket  of  water  before  planting. 

Tree  roses  are  to  be  handled  in 
about  the  same  way.  They  are 
pruned  back  pretty  well  before  ship- 
ment. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
stake  them  when  planted  and  to 
keep  them  staked  thereafter,  as  the 
stems  never  attain  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  heavy  top  during  se- 
vere winds. 

Future  pruning  varies  with  differ- 
ent classes  of  roses,  but  all  should 
be  cut  back  at  least  once  a  year  be- 
fore new  growth  has  started.  Weak 
growers  require  the  most  pruning, 
strong  growers  the  least.  In  all 
cases  the  short  crooked  growth 
should  be  removed  entirely  and  the 
strongest  shoots  cut  back  moder- 
ately, leaving  enough  to  form  a  ba- 
sis for  new  growth.  When  pruning 
Standards,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  the  form  of  the  head 
so  that  it  may  remain  symmetrical 
and  globular. 

Pure  glycerine  diluted  with  lemon 
juice  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping 
the  hands  in  good  condition.  It 
should  be  used  every  day. 


BOILED  BICE. 

Wash  a  cup  of  rice  in  several 
waters.  Drop  rice  slowly  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  salt  to  taste, 
boil  for  15  minutes,  then  cover  and 
place  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where 
it  will  finish  swelling  without  burn- 
ing. Do  not  stir.  Arrange  rice  in 
a  ring  on  a  hot  dish  and  place  in 
the  center  any  meat  hash,  stew, 
creamed  flsh  or  chicken. 

WHITE  SAUCE. 

For  many  of  these  dishes  cream 
sauce  is  used.  To  make  this,  stir  2 
tablepoons  flour  and  %  teaspoon  salt 
into  2  tablespoons  bubbling  hot  fat; 
add  small  amount  of  milk,  mix  well, 
then  add  remainder  of  2  cups  milk; 
cook,  stirring  constantly  until  it 
thickens;  boil  one  minute;  add  sea- 
sonings to  suit  dish  prepared. 

CHICKEN  CUBBY. 

Add  2  cups  cold  chopped  chicken 
to  2  cups  white  sauce;  season  with 
1  teaspoon  curry  powder,  heat  thor- 
oughly and  dish  into  the  rice.  Mush- 
rooms and  a  little  celery  top,  chop- 
ped fine,  may  be  used  instead  of 
curry  powder.  Stock  in  which  the 
chicken  has  been  cooked  may  be  used 
instead  of  white  sauce  in  preparing 
this  dish.  Thicken  the  stock  as  for 
chicken  gravy;  season  to  taste,  and 
add  chopped  chicken. 

CBEAHED  OYSTEBS. 

Drain  liquor  from  a  pint  of  oy- 
sters and  add  to  it  enough  water  to 
make  a  pint  of  liquid;  follow  direc- 
tions for  white  sauce,  using  this 
liquid  instead  of  milk;  season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  bits  of  celery  top; 
add  oysters  and  cook  until  the  thin 
edges  wrinkle;  remove  from  fire  and 
serve  at  once  with  rice. 

CBEAMED  FISH. 

Wash  %  pound  of  fish  and  soak 
several  hours;  flake,  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  cook  15  minutes; 
drain  and  cook  a  few  minutes  in  2 
cups  white  sauce.  In  preparing  white 
sauce  for  fish,  cook  a  chopped  onion 
in  fat  before  adding  flour;  dish  into 
the  hollow  of  rice,  sprinkle  top  with 
paprika  and  chopped  parsley  and 
serve  very  hot.  Follow  same  direc- 
tions for  cooked  fresh  fish  or  canned 
salmon,  allowing  2  cups  cream  sauce 
to  a  cup  of  fish. 

LEFT-OVEBS. 

Any  meat  or  chicken  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  hash  or  stew  can 
be  used  with  this  dish  of  rice.  Cook 
meat  thoroughly,  season  well,  pro- 
vide plenty  of  gravy  and  dish  into 
the  hot  rice. 


WAR  CAKE. 


Boil  2  cups  water,  2  cups  brown 
sugar,  2-3  cup  shortening,  1  cup 
raisins,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  1  teaspoon  salt  for  3  min- 
utes. Pour  into  a  large  bowl  and 
cool  to  slightly  above  tepid.  Then 
sift  in  4  cups  of  flour  and  2  tea- 
spoons baking  powder  and  %  cup 
broken  nut  meats  if  desired.  Beat 
well  and  just  before  turning  the 
batter  into  oiled  and  floured  loaf 
pan  add  %  teaspoon  baking  soda 
dissolved  in  1  tablespoon  hot  water. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  for  about  40 
minutes.  Dried  apples,  apricots, 
prunes  or  figs  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  raisins  if  desired.  Will  keep 
moist  for  two  weeks. 


Wife:  "Can  you  let  me  have  a 
little  money,  John?"  Hub:  "Cer- 
tainly, my  dear.  About  how  lit- 
tle?"— Boston  Transcript. 
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*Sood  ftealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  SI.  D  ] 


Rhubarb,  Another  Household 
Standby. 

Rhubarb  is  another  cathartic  quite 
commonly  used  as  a  household  rem- 
edy. It  is  one  that  is  safe,  reliable 
and  mild  in  its  action,  well  adapting 
itself  to  use  for  children's  alimen- 
tary irregularities.  The  drug  is  the 
root  of  the  rhubarb  plant,  whose 
leaf-stalks  are  used  in  pie-making 
and  in  sauces.  For  medicinal  pur- 
poses the  root  of  the  Chinese  variety 
seems  to  be  preferred.  As  a  purge 
rhubarb  is  rather  slow  in  action,  re- 
quiring from  six  to  eight  hours  to 
produce  its  effects.  The  stools  pro- 
duced, while  soft  in  consistency,  are 
not  watery  as  when  most  other  cath- 
artics are  used.  Their  yellow  color 
is  due  partly  to  the  increased  flow 
of  bile  and  partly  to  the  stain  pro- 
duced by  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
drug  itself.  There  is  tannin  in  rhu- 
barb, in.  the  form  of  rheo-tannic 
acid,  which  may  or  may  not  cause 
constipation  as  an  after-effect.  It 
imparts  to  the  milk  of  a  nursing 
mother  a  yellow  color,  its  bitter  taste 
and  cathartic  powers.  For  children 
the  preparations  most  in  favor  are 
the  aromatic  syrup,  and  the  mixture 
of  rhubarb  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(Mistura  Rhei  et  Sodae).  The  dose 
of  the  syrup  is  one  teaspoonful  for 
an  infant  and  from  two  teaspoonfuls 
to  a  good  tablespoonful  for  children. 
It  might  be  said  incidentally  that 
rhubarb  in  small  doses  (say  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tincture)  is  a 
good  stomachic  tonic,  improving  the 
appetite  and  promoting  digestion, 
without  exerting  its  purgative  prop- 
erties.   

Birthmarks. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was 
asked  by  the  mother  of  a  little  boy 
with  a  birthmark  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm  and  back  of  the 
hand  if  it  were  removable.  This  dis- 
figurement measured  about  five  or 
six  inches  in  length  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  width. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  mark  of  this  ex- 
tent can  be  entirely  obliterated.  The 
mother  believed  that  this  mark  was 
the  result  of  the  use  of  instruments 
at  birth.  It  may  have  been.  These 
birthmarks  or  "port  wine"  marks 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
often  the  result  of  some  unknown 
prenatal  causes  and  consist  of  an 
overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue 
lying  under  the  skin  and  of  the  skin 
itself.  This  neoplastic  or  morbid 
tissue  formation  becomes  organized 
— that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  supplied 
with  a  very  elaborate  network  of 
newly-formed  blood  vessels.  These 
marks  usually  increase  somewhat  in 
size  after  birth  and  then  tend  to 
grow  smaller  and  fainter  and  some- 
times entirely  disappear  sponta- 
neously. They  should  be  protected 
from  irritation  if  situated  on  an  ex- 
posed part  of  the  body,  and  some- 
times show  improvement  when  ap- 
plications of  some  contractile  sub- 
stance like  collodion  or  astringent 
like  witch  hazel  is  applied.  They 
are  occasionally  entirely  removed 
under  expert  operation  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  "snow,"  sometimes 
by  electrolytic  treatment.  The  re- 
sult of  these  forms  of  treatment, 
however,  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 


much  more  alarming  than  they  are 
dangerous.  It  is  a  somewhat  terrify- 
ing sight  to  the  members  of  a  house- 
hold to  see  its  baby  pet  writhing  in 
agony,  the  muscles  of  its  face  twitch- 
ing, and  its  body  becoming  rigid. 
These  convulsions  in  babies  are  more 
or  less  common  but  seldom  or  never 
fatal.  Oftener  than  not  they  are 
the  result  of  indigestion.  Sometimes 
they  are  caused  by  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing and  occasionally  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  more  serious  but  obscure 
cause.  About  the  readiest  method  of 
affording  immediate  relief  is  to  give 
the  child  a  very  warm  or  nearly  hot 
bath.  Baby's  skin  is  delicate.  The 
water  should  have  a  temperature  of 
say  about  105  to  108  degrees.  II 
you  have  no  thermometer,  do  not 
make  the  water  hotter  than  can  be 
borne  in  comfort  by  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  elbow.  A  little  powdered 
mustard  in  the  water  will  help,  and 
usually  such  a  bath  will  bring  the 
baby  out  of  the  convulsion.  A  warm 
enema  is  an  effective  help.  When 
the  baby  becomes  limp  again,  wrap 
it  up  in  warm  bed  clothing  and  put 
it  to  bed.  If  there  are  no  conveni- 
ences in  the  house  for  giving  the 
baby  such  a  bath,  a  not  over-hot 
foot  bath  will  afford  the  relief  de- 
sired. The  all-over  bath,  however, 
is  the  speediest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. Should  the  convulsions  per- 
sist, it  is  best  to  call  a  physician. 


FOOD  TERMS. 


Convulsions  in  Children. 
Convulsions  in  small  children  are 


Food  is  that  which  supplies  en- 
ergy for  the  activities  of  the  body, 
materials  which  enter  into  its  struc- 
ture, and  those  which  so  regulate 
the  vital  processes  as  to  produce 
health. 

Calories:  The  energy  value  of 
food  and  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  body  are  estimated  in  Cal- 
ories. It  is  found  that  the  require- 
ment for  one  person  varies  from 
2,300  to  3,500  Calories  a  day. 

Vitamines  are  substances  which 
exist  in  whole  grain  cereals,  fruits, 
vegetables,  brown  rice,  milk,  etc. 
They  are  essential  for  growth  and 
the  regulation  of  body  processes. 
They  are  found  in  cereals  and  vege- 
tables in  or  near  the  husk  or  skin, 
hence  the  importance  of  non-waste 
of  these  essential  parts. 

Protein  is  the  foodstuff  necessary 
for  building  muscular  tissue.  It 
abounds  in  lean  meat,  milk,  white  of 
egg,  wheat,  cheese,  beans,  etc. 

Carbohydrates  furnish  heat  and 
energy;  found  in  cereals,  potatoes 
and  some  fruits  in  the  form  of 
sugar  or  starch. 


GOLDEN  CHIPS. 


Two  pounds  pumpkin,  %  cup  lem- 
on juice,  2  cups  white  syrup,  2 
ounces  ginger  root.  Cut  a  small 
sweet  pumpkin  into  narrow  strips. 
Remove  peel  and  seeds  and  cut  into 
thin  slices.  Arrange  pumpkin  in 
preserving  kettle  in  flat  layers.  Pour 
over  it  the  syrup  and  lemon  juice, 
cover,  and  let  stand  for'  24  hours. 
Add  the  peel  of  one  lemon  shredded 
fine  and  the  ginger  root.  Cook  until 
the  pumpkin  is  tender,  then  pour  it 
into  an  earthen  jar.  In  a  few  days 
pour  the  syrup  from  the  pumpkin. 
Boil  to  reduce  and  thicken  it,  and 
pour  it  hot  over  the  pumpkin. 


The  children  in  the  Blank  family 
were  taught  habits  of  neatness  at 
the  table,  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  cent  for  every  spot  they 
put  on  the  tablecloth.  One  day  Har- 
old, a  boy  of  seven  years,  was  dis- 


It  takes  the  fuss 
out  of  breakfast 

^pHANKS  to  Ghirardelli's-break- 
fast-making  is  not  the  job  it 
used  to  be.    There's  no  fuss 
muss — no  time  lost. 


no 


If  a  chocolate  pot  does  not  happen  to  be 
handy — you  use  an  ordinary  stew-pan.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  or  two.  And  then — 
you  have  the  most  delicious  of  all  food- 
beverages  steaming  hot,  ready  to  serve. 

An  ideal  blend  of  ideal  foods — cocoa  and 
pure  sugar — Ghirardelli's  supplies  the  max- 
imum nutriment  at  minimum  cost.  Al- 
ways keep  a  can  on  hand. 

In  V%  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful— one  cenCs  'worth- 
makes  a  cup. 


D. 


GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 
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HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

OH  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAVE 
FIFE 

IRRIGATION 
FIFE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  FIFE 

SEWER  FIFE 

WATER  FIFE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices : 
15  Fine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.     .  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


covered  rubbing  the  overhanging 
part  of  the  cloth  between  his  fin- 
gers, and,  when  taken  to  task  for  it, 
he  said:  "Why,  Mummy,  I  was  just 
trying  to  rub  two  spots  into  one!" — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy    Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
HollleH  and   a  complete  line  of 
Conlferoui  KxerirreenB. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  aiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  January  16,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

There  was  no  activity  In  the  wheat 
market,  ami  as  yet  the  expected  demand 
for  seed  grains  has  not  developed,  not- 
withstanding the  rains  of  the  past  week. 
Dealers  are  looking  for  such  a  demand 
to  begin  any  day  now. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred mora.) 

Sonora   wheat   $3.43 

Northern   Club    3.48 

California   Club    3.43 

Northern    Bluestem    3.60 

Northern  Red   None  ofTerlng 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  was  dead  and  inclined 
to  be  weaker,  although  quotations  are  un- 
changed. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $2.85@2.90 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.85@2.90 

OATS. 

Oats  are  showing  up  a  little  stronger, 
especially  for  white  feed,  which  made  an 
advance  of  from  25  to  30c  in  price.  Other 
oats  were  steady. 

White  Feed,  per  ctl  $3.00@3.10 

Bed  Feed,  per  ctl   2.70@2.75 

Red  Seed,  per  ctl   3.25 

Black  Oats    3.10®3.4o 

BEANS. 

The  control  of  the  bean  market  by  the 
Food  Administration  is  not  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  the  growers,  who  object 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  dealers  in 
regard  to  the  amount  purchased  and  also 
the  compulsory  sale  to  the  Government  at 
an  unnamed  figure. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  8.50®  8.65 

Blackeyes    8.00@S.50 

Cranberry    beans    11.75@11.90 

Horse  beans    6.75®  6.00 

Small  whites  (south)   11.50@11.75 

Large  whites    ll.50ftill.so 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   12.00(&12.25 

Pinks    7.60®  7.80 

Red  kidneys    12.75® !3.25 

Mexican   reds    8.50®  8.75 

Tepary    beans    8.75®  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.00®  7.50 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  Is  getting  stlffer.  Some 
shipments  of  Eastern  corn  are  arriving, 
but  not  enough  has  yet  come  in  to  es- 
tablish a  quotable  price.  These  arrivals 
are  expected  to  show  a  n,arked  increase 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  None  offering; 

California  sacked   $3.50@3.70 

Mllo   maize    3.15ft?3.25 

Egyptian    3.25@3.30 

HAY. 

The  arrivals  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  14.32  tons,  practically  the  same  as 
the  previous  week — 1411.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  arrivals  was  for  Ota  Govern- 
ment. The  local  market  was  lull  and  l!ttle 
Interest  shown.  The  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  been  giving  much  attention  to 
the  feed  situation  in  California  and  this 
has  brought  about  some  definite  clmuges, 
notably  In  barley  and  other  feels.  The 
Food  Administration  ;>»  looking  info  the 
hay  situation,  but  what  decisions  will  he 
arrival  at  are  problematical. 
Wheat,   No.  1  $26.00@2S.OO 


No.   2    23.00@26.00 

Tame  oats    27.0O@27.6O 

Wild  oats   23.00@25.00 

Barley    24.00@26.00 

Alfalfa    24.00@27.00 

Stock   hay    2O.0O@22.OO 

Straw,  per  bale   60@90c 

FEED8TUFF8. 

New  prices  have  been  fixed  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  for  bran,  shorts, 
mixed  feed  and  middlings.  These  prices 
are  applicable  to  San  Francisco,  with  $1 
less  at  Sacramento  and  Stockfo-i,  and  are 
for  cash  at  the  mills  in  carload  lots,  and 
Include  sacking.  An  additional  rate  of 
50  cents  per  ton  is  changed  in  loss  ftmn 
carload  lots.  Other  feedstufTs  reupom'.ed 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  wheat  product-" 
and  in  most  cases  sold  at  u  somewhat 
lower  price. 

(Per  ton,  San  Francisco.) 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   $30.0uft ::5.00 

Bran,  per  ton    34.00@35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00® 40.00 

Cracked  corn    77  >*>'u  Ts.oo 

Middlings    4l.ro@42.50 

Oilcake   None  ofTerlng 

Rolled  barley    59.00@60.00 

Rolled  oats    0O.O0@6l.Ob 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts    35.0O@3C.0O 

Tankage    65.00@70.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  quiet  and  there  Is  little  de- 
mand for  table  potatoes,  even  at  the  re- 
duced prices.  There  has  been  some  In- 
quiry for  seed  potatoes  dur'.n<  the  week 
and  this  demand  Is  expected  to  grow 
stronger.  Onions  are  sold  off  on  slack 
demand.  The  whole  vegetable  market  was 
weak. 

Peas,  large   6@10c 

String  beans,  per  lb  10@12c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  10@12c 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.0O@1.26 

Cucumbers  (hothousa),  per  box.  .$2.00@2.25 

Celery,  per  crate  $2.00(3  2.50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crateC  1.50@1.65 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.50@1.65 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   1.25@1.75 

Potatoes,  Salinas   2.65@2.S5 

Idabos    1.65@1.75 

Oregon    l.«5@1.90 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.50@1.75 

Sweets,  per  lb  3%@4c 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $2.00 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  ".  .  .5@5%c 

Tnrnips,  per  sack  $1.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  Is  firm  with  higher 
prices  quoted  on  most  stock.  A  good  de- 
mand with  light  receipts  has  caused  the 
market  to  be  badly  depleted.  Two  car- 
loads arrived  from  the  East  this  week, 
with  no  effect  on  prices. 

(Quotations  are  for  stock  sold  on  com- 
mission.    Net    returns    to    shippers  art 
about  4c  nnder  quotations.) 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  30@31e 

do,  dressed   33  @  35c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  37@40c 

do,  1%  lbs  45@48c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  45@4Sc 

Fryers   35@37c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30<531c 

Small  Leghorn   30@31c 

Smotth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   30ft?33c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  22@25c 

Geese,  per  lb  20@22c 

Squabe,   per  lb  45c 

Ducks   23@25e 

Old   21ft?23e 

Belgian  hares  (live)   20@22c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Agricultural  Summary 


The  Wool  Trade. 

The  wool  trade  of  the  country  is 
in  a  rather  stagnant  condition,  grow- 
ers seeming  to  feel  confident  of  the 
coming  season's  market  and  refusing 
to  contract  for  wool  still  on  the 
sheep's  back.  Much  of  the  wool  is 
still  in  the  growers'  hands.  While 
prices  are  too  irregular  to  establish 
the  market,  the  general  trend  is  up- 
ward, especially  on  medium  and  low- 
grade  wools  under  which  two  classes 
most  of  California's  production  falls. 
Price  predictions  cannot  be  made 
with  accuracy,  which  accounts  for 
the  stagnant  condition  of  the  trade. 
A  curious  thing  about  the  Califor- 
nia wool  clip  for  1917  is  that  while 
there  was  no  substantial  increase  in 
the  volume  of  production,  yet  its 
▼alue  was  about  three  times  that  of 
the  1916  clip.  In  1916  its  value 
is  set  down  at  $3,000,000,  while  In 
1917  the  value  is  placed  on  the  rec- 
ord at  $9,000,000.  It  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  the  value  of  the  1918 
clip  will  exceed  that  of  1917. 

"Eggs  Is  Eggs." 

Eggs  have  reached  prices  unpre- 
cedented in  recent  years  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  this  week,  "extras" 
being  quoted  at  75c  a  dozen.  It  is 
improbable  that  eggs  can  go  much 
higher  this  season,  as  the  general 
public  refuse  to  buy  in  quantity  at 
these  prices,  reasonable  as  they,  in 
view  of  the  high  cost  of  feeds,  labor 
and  elevated  price  conditions  gen- 
erally, are.  A  leading  dairy  dealer 
in  San  Francisco  told  the  writer  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  that  he  had 
not  sold  an  egg  up  to  4  p.  m.  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  produce 
men  in  the  commission  district  are 
not  able  to  get  the  quotation  price 
for  standard  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  New  York  Tribune 
that  the  Eastern  warehouses  hold 
the  biggest  supply  of  cold  storage 
eggs  in  their  history,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  cold  storage  eggs  the  price 
of  the  fresh-laid  egg  would  be  on 
the  decline.  Locally,  stocks  of  cold 
storage  eggs  are  said  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  pre- 
vailing prices  will  go  much  lower, 
even  if  they  do  not  go  higher,  before 
the  ushering  in  of  the  heavy  spring 
lay. 

The  Beef  Situation. 

The  cattle  market  is  somewhat 
erratic  in  the  East,  though  quota- 
tions are  holding  their  own  fairly 
well.  Since  the  movement  of  West- 
ern cattle  Eastward  ceased,  poorer 
stuff  is  in  demand  there  at  better 
prices.  Cold  weather  usually  in- 
creases meat  consumption,  and  the 
severe  cold  snap  that  marked  East- 
ern weather  early  this  week  has 
stiffened  the  market.  Recent  light 
rains  in  Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia has  improved  the  feed  out- 
look, and  if  more  copious  rains  fol- 
low much  unfinished  cattle  stock 
now  forced  on  the  market  will  be 
held  back  by  stockmen  with  the  hope 
of  giving  them  more  weight  at  a 
profitable  outlay. 

Beans  Picking  Up. 

Some  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
bean  market  of  late.  The  demand  is 
said  to  be  gaining  gradually  owing 
to  the  disposition  to  substitute  beans 
for  meat,  housekeepers  believing  that 
beans  are  the  cheaper  diet  at  the 
prevailing  prices.  Poor  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  the  operation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Food  Administration, 
designed  to  prevent  hoarding  and 
speculation,  have  done  much  to  de- 
press the  bean  situation.  The  sparse 
use  of  salt  pork — associated  with 
beans  in  the  household  dietary — has 
also  had  its  deterrent  effect. 

Butter  Business  on  Sound  Basis. 

On  the  whole  the  season  of  1917 
was  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the 
butter  makers  of  California.  At  no 
time  did  the  price  go  below  30c  a 
pound.  The  good  price  obtained  and 
the  increased  production  raised  the 
value  of  our  butter  production  from 
$24,000,000  in  1916  to  $34,000,000 
in  1917,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  our  tables  of  butter  statistics 
printed  on  another  page. 


Los  Angeles,  January  15,  1918. 

The  orange  grower  is  getting  prices 
for  shipments  rarely  secured  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  short  crop  of  navels 
is  being  met  with  by  a  demand  that  is 
insistent  and  prices  are  accordingly  higher. 
The  smaller  sizes  seem  to  be  most  popu- 
lar and  quotations  are  from  $4.25  to  $4.50 
f.  o.  b.  Lemons  also  are  in  excellent 
demand  and  for  frost-free  fruit  as  high 
as  $7.10  was  recently  paid  In  Boston  for 
sizes  ranging  from  300  to  360. 

Shipments  from  California  are  going 
forward   at   the  rate  of  ten  cars  daily 


from  the  central  section  and  25  cars  from 
the  southern. 

AUCTION  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  14—  Market  strong; 
three  cars  navels  and  one  of  lemons  sold 
at  prices  averaging  as  follows:  Navels, 
$2.70  to  $6.25;  lemons,  $6.75. 

Boston,  January  14. — Eight  cars  sold ; 
lemons  easier.  Navels  averaged  $2.90  to 
$5.05;  Valencias,  $1.70  to  $2.75;  lemons, 
$4.45  to  $5.80. 

Cleveland,  January  14.— Five  cars  sold ; 
fruit  in  poor  condition.  Navels  averaged 
from  $2.20  to  $3.40;  lemons  from  $1.30  to 
$3.60. 


BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong  and  in  good 
demand.  Notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  Australian  butter  on  this  market,  sell- 
ing at  about  3c  lower  at  retail  than  Cali- 
fornia extra,  both  grades  showed  a  net 
gain  in  prices  for  the  week. 

Tbu.  Frl.  Sat.cMon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   51     51%  51%  53%  53%  54 

Prime  1st  50    50    51    51    51  51 

BOOS. 

Eggs  are  skyrocketing  again,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  predicted  retail  price  of 
$1  a  dozen  may  be  reached  before  tha 
warm  weather  arrives.  It  would  appear 
that  the  only  thing  which  may  prevent 
eggs  from  reaching  this  price  wonld  be 
the  refusal  of  the  consumer  to  continue 
the  use  of  eggs. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   63     64     67     65%  66  68% 

Extra  pullets.. 61     61     63     62     62  62 
CHEESE. 

There  is  very  little  dealing  In  cheesa 
and  the  price  has  not  varied  since  tha 
first  of  the  year.  Monterey  fluctuates 
slightly,  bat  this  is  said  to  be  mainly 
because  the  quality  is  not  so  uniform  as 
the  cheese  quoted  on  the  exchange. 

Y.  A.'s   27%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25%c 

Monterey  cheese   ,  17@23c 

FBESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  dull,  with  a 
very  small  variety  of  fruit  on  sale.  Ap- 
ples are  unchanged  in  price  and  this  fruit 
is  about  the  only  one,  excepting  citrus 
fruits,  which  is  arriving  in  any  quantity. 
Three  chests  of  strawberries  arrived  to- 
day and  found  ready  sale  at  from  $10ftj  12. 


Apples   $1.00@2  00 

Casabas,  per  crate  Nominal 

Pomegranates  Nona 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   $10.00@12.00 


CITBUS  FBUITS. 

The  market  for  citrus  fruits  is  steady, 
with  all  prices  unchanged.  The  demand 
is  constant,  but  not  heavy,  and  receipts 


are  about  normal. 
Oranges: 

Navels  $3.5O@500 

Valencia*,  fancy    3.00&350 

Valencia*,  choice    2.50@3.00 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  par  box   6.00@7.00 

Choice    6.00@6.00 

Standard    3.60@4.60 

Lemonettes    lAXg  2  50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2JJ0@3.60 

Tangerines    1.25@2.60 


DBIED  FBCITB. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  dull.  Tba 
opinion  is  expressed  that  when  tha  Gov- 
ernment has  cleared  up  the  freight  situ- 
ation shipments  East  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased.. If  such  Increase  does  not  occur, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  foreign 
shipments  made  possible. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14%@15%c 

Apricots,  par  lb  Nominal 

Figs,   black,   1»17  Nominal 

do,   white,   1017  8%@ll%c 

Callmyrna,  1017   16%@16%e 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1917  6%@9v;c 

Pears   7@10%c 

Peaches,  1917   9%@llc 

HONEY. 

The  Australian  honey  which  waa  put  on 
the  market  last  week  proved  to  be  nf 
excellent  quality  and  the  100  cases  'were 
immediately  absorbed  by  the  trade  at 
prices  ranging  about  20c.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  increase  the  supply  from 
Australia  if  cargo  space  can  be  obtained. 
What  little  California  honey  there  is  on 
the  market  is  quoted  strong  and  higher. 


Comb — 

Water  white   lS(S22c 

Light  amber   18©20o 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   22c 

Light  amber   18@20c 

Amber   Nominal 


BICE. 

The  rlca  market  is  steady  and  no 
changes  in  prices  are  anticipated  for  some 
time  to  come.  Dealers  say  that  when  a 
change  does  occur,  however,  it  is  likely 
to  be  towards  a  higher  level. 

Paddy   $3.40«f3.50 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California  $6.40 


Publisher's  Department. 


Get  our  agricultural  books.  They  will 
help  yon  in  your  farm  work  and  save 
many  times  their  cost.    Send  for  list. 


New  subscribers  are  coming  in  by  mail 
in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  and 
renewal  subscriptions  also  are  gratify- 
ing in  number.  This  is  what  we  like  and 
will  help  as  to  give  a  still  better  journal. 


"The  results  of  my  advertisement  in 
the  Rural  Press  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  have  Just  sold  hogs  to  the 
amount  of  $158  on  the  strength  of  a  66c 
liner  advertisement." — H.  W.  Comstock, 
Winters. 


"Please  have  my  ad.  cancelled  for  60 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  and  10  Bronze  turkeys. 
They  are  all  sold  and  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  did  It  in  short  order." — William  A. 
French,  Stockton. 


Read  the  Rural  Press  carefully  this 
week.  We  believe  this  issne  to  be  one  of 
the  best  we  have  yet  printed.  The  special 
articles  on  dairying,  grain,  frnlt  and 
stock  are  all  timely  and  should  be  very 
valuable  to  those  interested  along  those 
lines.  We  had  so  many  responses  to  tb* 
article  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  printed  two 
weeks  ago,  that  we  asked  him  for  a  spe- 
cial one  on  labor  as  he  finds  it  on  his 
ranch.  On  another  page  will  be  found  his 
methods  given  clearly  and  interestingly 
and  we  expect  more  from  his  pen  reg- 
ularly. 


Meatless  Days  Changed  To  Porkless  Days 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Protests  of  beef  and  sheep  men  against  meatless  days  in  the  West 
on  account  of  the  great  surplus  piling  up  here  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion have  borne  fruit  in  an  announcement  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Janu- 
ary 12,  that  the  Food  Administration  would  feel  that  consumers  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  help  save  food  for  the  allies  if,  instead  of 
observing  a  meatless  Tuesday  and  a  porkless  Saturday,  with  a  meat- 
less meal  every  day,  they  would  have  a  porkless  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day and  a  porkless  meal  every  day  until  March  13,  when  meatless 
day  is  to  be  resumed.  The  object  of  these  days  and  meals  of  slight 
sacrifice  on  our  part  is  to  save  meat  for  the  boys  over  there  and  for 
the  populations  who  have  so  much  less  to  eat  than  we.  The  response 
of  the  people  was  so  cordial,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
surplus  from  the  six  Western  States  was  so  great,  that  the  meatless 
days  were  resulting  in  waste  of  cattle  and  Bheep.  Pork  and  pork 
products,  including  lard,  can  be  preserved  and  stored  until  transporta- 
tion can  be  provided. 
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LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  January  15,  1918. 
BUTTEB. 

There  was  a  further  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week  and  under  the 
lighter  supply  the  market  advanced  lc  up 
to  Monday.  Receipts  for  the  week  were 
273,900  pounds,  against  221,330  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  withdrawals 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week  were 
27,655  pounds,  against  16,644  pounds  same 
week  last  year.  The  high  prices  caused 
a  better  demand  for  storage  stock.  Chi- 
cago declined  lc  during  the  week,  while 
New  York  advanced  l%c  on  extras.  But 
this  had  no  influence  upon  the  market 
here. 

We  quote — 
California  extra  creamery  51c 

do,  prime  first   50c 

do,  first   49c 

Daily  quotations: 

1918 —  Tues.  Wed. 'Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   50     50     50     51     51  51 

1917— 

Extra   36     36     36     36     37  37 

EGOS. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  advance  in  this 
market  from  a  week  ago.  Receipts  were 
very  good,  yet  they  were  all  wanted.  The 
arrivals  by  rail  for  the  week  were  1,254 
cases,  against  1,017  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  Withdrawals  from  cold  storage 
during  the  week,  1,404  cases,  against  1,467 
cases  the  same  week  last  year,  and  the 
holdings  now  are  only  2,050  cases,  and 
they  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  advance 
in  San  Francisco  up  to  Monday  of  3%c 
and  in  Chicago  of  4@5c  and  New  York 
lc  encouraged  buyers  here  to  bid  the 
market  up. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918—  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   53     53     54     54     58  58 

Case  count  50     50     50     50     54  54 

Pullets   50     50     50     50     54  54 

1917— 

Extra   40     40     40     40     40  41 

Case  count  39     39     39     .19     39  39 

Pullets   36     36     36     37     37  38 

VEGETABLES. 

A  fair  demand  was  had  for  all  good 
fresh  stuff  the  past  week  and  the  tone  of 
the  market  was  firmed.  Potatoes  show  no 
change  from  a  week  ago.  Onions  are  sell- 
ing a  little  better  and  are  higher.  Cab- 
bage steady  and  firm.  Cauliflower  com- 
ing in  freely  and  meeting  with  good  de- 
mand at  steady  prices.  Bell  and  Chile 
peppers  higher  and  in  good  demand. 
Eggplant  higher  and  in  fair  demand. 
Sweet  potatoes  getting  scarce;  good  de- 
mand at  sharply  higher  prices.  Celery 
dull  but  unchanged.  We  quote  from  grow- 
ers : 

Potatoes,   Northern,  per  cwt  $1.50@2  00 

do,   local,  per  cwt   1.50O2.00 

do.  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.60(811.76 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   2.00<§2.25 

do.  White,  per  cwt   2.00(f?2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Pahbaee.  per  100  lbs  $1.25 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  10^)1 1c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  8(f?9c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.60(^)1.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  7<f5>Rc 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $3.50ri?4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  crate   1.50(^2.00 

FRUITS. 

The  situation  in  this  market  is  much 
the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Apples  continue 
to  make  up  the  offerings,  but  as  the  sup- 
ply seems  to  have  increased  a  little  dur- 
ing the  week  prices  were  hardly  so  firm. 
Packed  stocks  show  no  quotable  change, 
but  local  went  off  a  little.  Demand  fair 
for  all  good  offerings. 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.40@1.46 

Jonathan.  4-tler   JS1.75ff5i1.90 

Local  Apples,  per  box  $1.10<ff'1.15 

HAT. 

A  firm  market  and  fairly  good  demand 
Was  had  the  past  week  for  all  kinds  of 
hay.  Receipts  were  light  and  this  enabled 
receivers  to  dispose  of  the  arrivals  with- 
out trouble  and  at  full  quotations. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $2S.00@29.00 

Ont  hay,  per  ton   2!>.00(3>30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00<fl>2S.OO 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00W30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  new  to  note  in  this  market 
from  a  week  ago.  As  a  whole  it  Is  still 
dull.  Pinks  are  getting  scarce  and  are 
higher  and  selling  better.  Blackeve  stead v 
but  dull.  Tepary  lower  and  slow  sale.  A 
good  many  offering. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Llnias,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   11.B0 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary     7.00 

COTTON. 

The  high  prices  noted  in  our  last  caused 
some  realizing  by  longs,  the  early  part  of 
our  review  week  and  lower  prices.  But 
Monday  saw  better  buying  in  New  York 
again  and  some  of  the  decline  of  last 
Saturday  was  regained.  The  South  is  buy- 
ing less  freely,  though  exports  continue 
very  good.  The  exports  reported  Monday 
were  6200  bales.  January  deliveries  closed 
in  New  York  Monday  at  31.77e. 

HIDES    AND  PELTS. 

The  hide  market  is  again  lower  and  de- 
mand very  light.  Pelts  are  also  weaker 
but  selling  very  well. 

HIDES— Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Light  sters,  per  lb  'a3c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  12c 

PELTS: 

California  full  wooled,  per  lb  26c 

California  medium  wooled,  per  lb  16c 

California  short  wooled,  per  lb  16c 


THE  BOTTOM  HAS  NOT  YET  DROPPED  OUT  OF  THE  CITRUS 

INDUSTRY. 

While  there  was  a  decided  shortage  this  season  in  the  navel  orange 
crop,  remarkably  high  prices  have  prevailed  for  the  fruit  thus  far 
shipped.  Returns  already  in  indicate  that  growers  will  receive  as 
much,  or  more,  perhaps,  for  the  reduced  fruit  crop  of  this  season  than 
they  have  heretofore  obtained  for  the  harvest  of  normal  volume.  Sev- 
eral growers  in  the  Lindsay  district  report  returns  of  over  $3  a  box 
after  deducting  picking  and  packing  charges.  The  transatlantic  trans- 
portation situation  is  bad,  limiting  materially  the  imports  of  Medi- 
terranean oranges  and  lemons.  Adverse  weather  conditions  have 
made  serious  inroads  into  Florida's  output.  It  seems  as  though  the 
outlook  for  California  citrus  growers  is  not  altogether  bad. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  16,  1918. 
CATTLE— Recent  light  rains  have  lent 
a  more  hopeful  tone  to  the  livestock  mar- 
ket in  general.  The  abolition  of  meatless 
days  in  the  Western  district,  barring 
pork,  will  very  likely  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  beef  products  in  the  local  retail 
markets.  There  is  still  a  light  supply  of 
prime  stock,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
quick  demand. 
Steers — 

No.  1  weighing  9O0@120O  lbs.  .9%@10  c 
No.  1  weighing  120G<§1400  lbs.. 9%@10  c 

Second  quality   8%@9  c 

Thin  undesirable   6   @8  c 

Cows  and  Heifers — 

No-  J.  •••  7%@8%c 

Second  quality   7  @7%c 

Common  to  thin,  undesirable. .  .4   @6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags — 

Good   5%@6*4c 

Fair   5  @5%c 

Thin   4  @4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   9  @9%c 

Medium   8%@S%c 

Heavy   7  @7%c 

SHEEP— There  is  little  new  in  the  sheep 
situation.  Receipts  are  moderate.  Supply 
and  demand  are  both  limited,  and  prob- 
ably one  counterbalances  the  other.  Fig- 
ures are  nominal  but  unchanged: 
Lambs- 
Milk   15%@16  c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12%@13  c 

Unshorn  ewes    9%@10%c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  in  plentiful  supply  and 
the  market  is  dull.  Those  arriving  are 
in  fairly  good  condition.  It  is  thought 
the  establishment  of  the  porkless  days 
will  result  in  an  overstocked  local  mar- 
ket and  a  possible  drop  in  prices,  unless 
packers  can  take  care  of  the  excess  aris- 
ing from  careful  consumption.  Quotations 
stand. 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140   14%c 

do,  140@175   16  e 

do,  17o@300   15%c 

do,  300(3400   15  c 

Los  Angeles,  January  15,  1918. 
CATTLE— All  good  cattle  the  past  week 
met  with  a  fair  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Not  many  coming  in.  A  good  many  half 
fat  are  being  forced  in  by  the  high  price 
of  feed  and  they  are  meeting  with  slow 
sale  and  prices  weak.  Calves  dull  but 
steady. 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $8.5O@9.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.00@7.50 


Good  cows  and  heifers   6.50@7.0O 

Calves,   per  cwt   8.0O@9.O0 

HOGS — There  was  a  fair  run  of  hogs 
the  past  week  and  some  very  good  ones 
in.  California  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
supply.  Killers  were  all  in  the  market, 
and  while,  not  anxious  buyers,  yet  made 
fair  purchases  at  steady  prices. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,  200@250   lbs   14.25@15.2o 

Light,  176@20O  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— The  situation  in  this  market  is 
unchanged.  Not  many  coming  in  and  not 
many  wanted.  Flockmasters  inclined  to 
hold  their  sheep  as  long  as  possible  for 
their  wool. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.O0 


Portland,  January  14,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  week's  opening  market  at 
North  Portland  showed  a  light  delivery, 
offering,  however,  a  portion  of  the  best 
quality.  The  sales  for  this  week's  open- 
ing would  justify  a  quotation  of  11c  for 
a  top  on  steers  and  an  $8.25  top  on  "she 
stuff.  The  best  load  of  cattle  in  the  mar- 
ket this  morning  crossed  the  scales  at 
$10.75,  with  an  average  weight  of  1262 
pounds.  Medium  to  good  steers  and  the 
same  class  of  heifers  showed  an  easy  25c 
to  50c  advance,  as  did  also  all  the  lower 
grades,  including  calves  and  bulls.  The 
best  heifers  in  today's  offering  changed 
hands  at  $8.25,  although  we  are  only  quot- 
ing to  an  8c  top.  The  following  quota- 
tions show  the  range  of  prices  paid :  Me- 
dium to  choice  steers,  $10.00@$10.75 ;  good 
to  medium  steers,  $8.75@10.00;  common  to 
good  steers.  $7.25@8.75;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.25@8.00;  common  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $6.00@7.35;  canners,  $3.00® 
5.50;  bulls,  $4.50@7.0O:  calves,  $7.00@10.25; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $6.00@8.50. 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  continues 
steady,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  at  the  top 
end  of  the  quotations  and  very  light  of- 
ferings coming  forward,  which  are  just 
about  balanced  by  the  demand.  The  fol- 
lowing are  quotations:  Western  lambs, 
$14.50@15.00:  valley  lambs,  $14.00@14.25; 
vearlings,  $12.50013.00;  wethers,  $12.00® 
12.50;  ewes,  $9.50@11.00. 


WEEKLY  BUTTEB  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  ponnd  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending:                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

"         16           35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

"         23  36.91    35.00  .... 

30           38.48    38.87  .... 

Feb.        6           40.00    41.19   

13  39.70    39.00  .... 

20          36.00    37.00   

27           37.00    36.00   

March      6           35.50  ....  34.50  .... 

13           33.50    33.00  .... 

20  33.25    33.00   

"         27           36.00    33.00   

April       3  37.91    36.33  .... 

10  39.33    37.00   

17            39.58    38.00  .... 

24   35.56  ....  36.50  .... 

May         1  33.08    33.00   

8           34.05    33.20   

15            35.50    34.16   

22            36.30  ....  35.16  .... 

29  36.60  ....  37.33  .... 

June        5  36.30    37.66   

"         12            36.50  ....  38.00  .... 

19  36.00  ....  36.33  .... 

26  36.16  ....  37.50  .... 

July        3  35.06  ....  37.00  .... 

"         10  36.41  ....  37.16  .... 

17            37.83  ....  38.66  .... 

24  40.25  ....  40.61  .... 

31  42.82  ....  42.58  .... 

August    7  43.00    44.00  .. 

14  41.66    43.00   

21  41.50  ....  42.00  .... 

28           41.91  ....  42.00  .... 

Sept.        4  42.10    41.33  .. 

11  42.00    41.00   

18  45.00  ....  43.00  .... 

25           45.00  ....  45.50  .... 

October   2           44.90    45.91 

9           44.90  ....  46.33 

16            46.25  ....  47.00  ... 

23  45.41  ....  46.50  .... 

30           43.50    44.83  .. 

Nov.        6  41.41    42.00  .. 

13           40.83  ....  41.33  .... 

20           40.83    42.22  .. 

27          40.83  ....  41.33 

Dec.        4  41.70    42.00   

11  44.50    44.66   

18          46.00    46.00   

"         26  50.30  ....  48.66  .... 


Condition  of  Truck  Crops  in  California 


For  the  week  ending  January  12,  1918. 
Furnished  by  R.  L.  Risser  of  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  Los  Angeles: 

Southern  California. 

The  celery  crop  has  been  affected  by 
the  drought  and  winds  in  the  quality, 
height,  color,  and  shipping  endurance  of 
the  product.  Fifty  cars  are  ready  for 
shipment  next  week,  four  hunndred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  cars  being  the  total 
not    yet  shipped. 

Progress  has  ben  made  In  spraying  and 
cooler  weather  is  preventing  the  multi- 
plication of  the  aphis.  Light  showers  on 
the  12th  were  also  beneficial.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  is  particularly  poor  in 
San  Diego  county.  The  supply  of  mar- 
ketable cabbage  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
shipping  demand.  Cauliflower  is  running 
about  25  per  cent  culls,  depending  on  the 
standards  of  the  shipper.  Some  fields  are 
going  all  for  pickles.  The  size  and  qual- 
ity have  been  reduced  by  aphis,  drought, 
alkali,  and  winds. 

Coachella  Valley  onions  are  growing 
well  and  are  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  last  year.  No  damage  has  been 
done  by  winds  or  frost. 

The  first  shipment  of  peas  from  Im- 
perial Valley  went  last  week.  Subse- 
quently peas  in  bloom  and  in  pod  were 
destroyed  by  frost.  The  early  crop  is 
practically  a  total  loss.  Vines  were  not 
injured,  but  shipments  were  delayed  in 
starting  about  two  weeks.  Damage  is 
somewhat  problematical,  possibly  35  per 
cent.    Tomatoes  were  also  slightly  dam- 


aged. Imperial  lettuce  was  not  injured. 
Quality  is  good.  Fear  of  freezing  in 
transit  is  curtailing  free  movement  of  the 
crop.  A  big  volume  will  be  ready  in  an- 
other week.  Good  quality  is  also  going 
out  of  Lomita  and  Wilmington.  Saw- 
telle's  second   crop  is  just  coming  on. 

Condition  of  truck  crops  is  estimated 
as  follows":  Cabbage  78,  carrots  89,  cauli- 
flower 68,  celery  78,  tomatoes  82,  lettuce 
80,  onions  88,  peas  76.  spinach  88,  straw- 
berries 88,  turnips  83. 

Central  California. 

The  principal  crop  moving  from  Cen- 
tral California  is  celery.  About  25  cars 
per  day  were  going  out  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  but  shipments  have  been  tem- 
porarily checked  by  severe  wilting  winds 
at  loading  points  and  transportation  dif- 
ficulties in  the  East.  Frost  on  the  11th 
showed  marked  effect  on  stock.  Earlier 
damage  has  been  confined  largely  to  the 
stem  tops,  but  some  stock  is  reported 
poorly  hearted.  About  800  cars  still  re- 
main to  be  shipped  providing  freezes  do 
not  continue.  Five  hundred  are  fully 
mature.  Most  of  the  crop  will  be  ready 
before  February.  Fogs  have  reduced 
drought  damage  and  the  drought  has 
been  broken  by  rain. 

Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  lettuce  started 
shipping  with  the  first  car  January  10. 
Probable  production,  125  cars.  Condition 
of  crop,  90. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


WEEKLY   EGG  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23           32.50    33.12   

"         30           32.08    33.01   

Feb.         6  34.99    34.70  .... 

"         13  33.30    31.66   

20  33.01    30.75  .... 

"         27            29.00    27.66   

March      6  24.75    24.91  ..  . 

13            25.96    26.08   

20            25.66     ....  25.91   

27           27.16    28.00   

April       3           28.58    29.25   

10  29.66    30.41   

"         17           32.33    32.08   

"         24  32.91    32.83   

May         1  32.00    31.83  .... 

"          8          32.75    32.00  .... 

"         15            34.20    32.50   

22  33.40    34.00   

29           33.80    33.50   

June       5  33.20    34.66   

12  31.16    33.00  .... 

19  31.41  ....  33.10   

"         26   30.16    32.16   

July        3  31.90    34.25   

10           33.50  ....  36.00  .... 

17  33.66    34.41  .... 

"         24          35.25  ....  35.91  .... 

*'         31  38.00    36.91   

August    7  42.58    40.16   

14  41.41    37.08   

21  43.33  ....  42.25   

28           43.50  ....  48.50   

Sept.        4  43.80    43.58   

11  45.08  ....  44.91   

18           47.83  ....  47.83  .... 

25           47.58  ....  49.50  .... 

October  2           47.00    50.83  .... 

9           47.10  ....  51.50  .... 

16           52.59  ....  54.50  .... 

"         23           54.83    56.16   

30.... X.  56.16  ....  58.00  .... 

Nov.        6  57.41    67.80   

13  56.25    65.16   

20  56.25    54.36   

27  56.25  ....  55.16  .... 

Dee.         4           52.70    52.16   

11  50.00  ....  49.66  .... 

18           53.50  ....  62.50   

26           50.80    51.25  .... 


FATTEN 

YOUR  HOGS 

To  get  fat  hogs  you've  got  to  feed 
right.  One  of  the  best  hoc  foods  avail- 
able today  is 

Can  n ' s 
ORIENTAL  BEANS 

Imported  by  us  direct  from  China, 
where  its  merits  have  been  appreciated 
for  many  years.  These  beans  are  bug- 
proof  and  thrive  almost  anywhere.  Not 
affected  by  frost. 

Invaluable  also  as  a  cover  crop.  Can 
be  planted  for  their  forage  and  later 
turned  under  for  green-manuring. 

Per  lb.,  10c:  100  lbs..  $7.00.  Write 
for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

SEND  FOR  ODR  CATALOG  OF 
FORAGE  AND  COVER  CROPS,  POTA- 
TOES, ETC. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDSMAN 

196  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


la  required  with  the 


KROGH 

DEEP 

WELL 

TURBINE 

PUMPS 


For  bored  or 
drilled  well*  from 
10-inch  Inside  di- 
ameter up;  and 
for  capacities  of 
260  gallon,  per 
minute  up  to 
8000  rallona  per 
minute.  Built  for 
pumpin*-  from 
any  depth  to  and 
Including-  260  feet. 
Tne7  *">  abso- 
lutely bal  a  n  c  e  d 
■hd  are  aelf  - 
alicnint-.  More 
water  can  be  ob- 
tained from  auch 
well*  than  with 
any  other  type. 
Built  in  belted  or 
direct  motor 
driven  typea.  if 
interested.  write 
for  Bulletin. 


i  y 


He  Read  the  "Ad" 

LfflF  . 

He  was  discouraged.  An  orchard  that  he  had 
counted  on  for  a  good  income  was  panning  out  badly. 

jrt^|p^?i~l     1\       And  then,  one  evening,  he  was  reading  the  paper 
-t^eS^H     H      tnat  you  are  reading  now.  The  words,  "There'll  Be 
\l      ^  Difference,"  at  the  top  of  an  "ad"  caught  his  eye. 
C    f*f%Jt^~*'+     H      He  read  what  was  said  about  planting  and  cultivating 
f*r  \t*"£..     JH     orchards  with  Hercules  Dynamite.    At  the  bottom 
there  was  an  invitation  to  write  for  a  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation." 

He  Wrote  for  the  Book 

It  arrived  promptly.  After  he  had  read  Perhaps  you  have  an  orchard  that  hasn't 

it  he  had  a  new  "slant"  on  the  plant-  quite  come  up  to  scratch.  Or  perhaps 

ing  of  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  or-  you  are  about  to  plant  a  new  one.  In 

chard  land.  either  case  take  a  tip  from  the  fellow 

He  gave  Hercules  Dynamite  a  trial.  above. 

(Although  he  was  a  little  skeptical  at  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Progressive 

first.)    Now  you  couldn't  break  his  Cultivation."  You'll  read  with  especial 

faith  in  Hercules  with  a  crowbar.   A  interest  what  is  said  about  orchards  on 

fat  balance  in  the  bank  is  the  reason  pages  17  to  21.   Write  today.  The 

why.  coupon  below  is  convenient. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."   I  am  interested  .™ 

I      in  dynamite  for   J  p**^ 

I:  ::::::::  V 
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HE  NORMAL  consumption  of 
oats  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  for  three 
years  preceding  the  war  was 
682,865,000  bushels.  Due  to 
the  war,  the  1917  crops  in  these  countries 
were  reduced  233,655,000,  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
Previous  to  the  war  they  imported  88,612,- 
000  bushels  per  year,  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  import  322,267,000  bushels 
before  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 

Who  Will  Supply  Oat  Deficiency? 
The  United  States  crop  of  oats  in  1917  was  1,587,286,000  bushels. 
Our  normal  consumption  is  1,148,713,000  bushels,  leaving  our  surplus 
from  last  crop  at  438,573,000  bushels.  With  the  Canadian  surplus  of 
30,000,000,  and  the  carryover  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
the  1916  crop,  there  is  a  total  of  about  500,000,000  bushels  in  America 
with  which  to  meet  our  allies'  normal  deficiency  of  322,267,000  bushels, 
plus  the  increased  consumption  of  oats  in  America  and  Europe  due  to 
scarcity  of  wheat.  There  seems  enough;  but  not  enough  to  endanger 
markets  for  our  1918  crop. 

Oats  and  Hay  to  Replace  Wheat. 
Oats  and  corn  are  the  principal  grains  grown  in  California  which  can 
take  the  place  of  wheat  on  the  days  when  most  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  do  without  the  cereal  needed  so  much  on  the  "other  side."  Now  that 
a  compulsory  wheatless  day  is  being  considered,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley are  the  cereal  substitutes  we  may  depend  upon.  Rye  has  always 
been  a  small  crop  in  California,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  acreage 
may  show  increase  this  year.  In  1916,  8,000  acres  were  planted,  which 
was  slightly  greater  than  in  1910.  Indian  corn  has  rightly  jumped  to  a 
prominent  place,  with  acreage  wonderfully  increased,  but  more  of  that 
will  be  published  later.  Barley  flour  is  being  boosted  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  face  of  statements  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  and  costs 


CALIFORNIA'S  high  oats  yield  per 
acre,  and  the  fact  that  her  present 
crop  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  total  crop  of  the  United 
States,  shows  not  only  that  production  is 
practicable,  but  that  hozuever  much  she 
increases  her  own  acreage  it  will  not 
throw  the  cereal  markets  out  of  balance. 


more  than  wheat  flour.  But  the  food  value 
of  oats  is  unquestioned  and  the  people  are 
already  accustomed  to  them  in  the  form  of 
breakfast  food,  muffins,  and  some  kinds  of 
bread. 

For  this  reason,  he  who  grows  oats  on 
land  which  cannot  be  safely  planted  to 
wheat  now  anyway  is  producing  a  human 
food  that  may  properly  and  safely  replace 
a  larger  amount  of  wheat  than  heretofore. 
He  who  cuts  oats  for  hay  is  producing  feed 
that  may  well  replace  wheat  hay  in  live- 
stock rations  and  perhaps  indirectly  get 
more  human  food  per  acre  than  if  he  let  them  ripen  for  grain.  It  will 
be  unpopular  to  cut  wheat  for  hay  if  it  can  be  harvested  for  grain  this 
season,  in  spite  of  the  great  dissatisfaction  many  people  are  encounter- 
ing in  trying  to  market  the  latter.  Thus,  oat  hay  may  be  in  greater 
demand  on  this  account;  and  the  difference  in  feeding  value  is  in  favor 
of  the  oat  hay  in  some  districts.  From  tbe  facts  above,  we  believe  that 
increased  oat  acreage  in  California  is  both  patriotic  and  desirable. 

Production  Safe. 

California  has  proved  herself  adapted  to  oats  by  growing  them,  in  a 
small  way  at  least,  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  The  total  acre- 
age in  1900  was  153,000.  This  had  increased  to  192,000  in  1910,  to 
200,000  in  1916,  but  dropped  to  196,000  in  1917.  Sixteen  Middle  West- 
ern States  planted  over  a  million  acres  each  in  1916;  but  only  four  of 
them  exceeded  California's  production  per  acre,  which  was  32.5  bushels 
of  32  pounds.  In  1917  California  averaged  36.4  bushels  per  acre.  Of 
the  thirty-one  States  that  planted  greater  acreage  than  California  in 
1916,  only  nine  had  greater  production  per  acre.  The  United  States  as  a 
whole  planted  41,527,000  acres,  on  which  the  average  production  was 
30.1  bushels.  The  national  average  for  the  five  years  1911-1915  was 
38,703,000  acres  and  31.8  bushels  per  acre. 

(Continued  on  page  115.) 
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Oats  grown  for  hay  may  save  wheat  for  grain.    Oats  for  food  may  save  wheat  for  the  Allies. 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA  TREATMENT  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

WE  THREW  upon  our  screen  last  week  Mr. 
Whitten's  moving  picture  of  farm  organi- 
zation and  operation  without  annunciation 
or  comment  because  we  desired  our  readers  to 
catch  to  paradisaical  effulgence  of  it  full  in  their 
eyes  and  visualize  it  without  any  attempt  at 
shading  or  burnishment  on  our  part.  As  the 
flash  has  by  this  time  reached  the  optic  nerves 
of  our  readers,  we  may  offer  a  word  about  it  and 
all  readers  may  go  to  it  at  the  rate  of  200  words 
each  if  they  so  desire.  Our  first  idea  in  calling 
Mr.  Whitten  to  the  pulpit  with  such  a  text  was 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  heavenly 
allurement  of  farm  labor  as  actually  practiced  in 
California  an  an  offset  to  the  very  hell  of  it  with 
which  all  the  walking  delegates  and  labor  bureau- 
crats are  slandering  California  agriculture.  If 
what  Mr.  Whitten  is  actually  doing  and  toward 
which  most  other  California  farmers  are  aiming, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  several  problems 
make  it  possible,  does  not  slow  down  the  flow  of 
abuse  from  the  mouths  of  some  pestilential  pub- 
licists, whose  hands  are  as  soft  as  their  tongues 
are  horny,  we  know,  of  nothing  except  some  form 
of  pugilistic  dentistry  which  can  close  their  oral 
orifices.  Such  bearers  of  false  witness  to  the  pub- 
lic ear  should  know  that  California  has  as  fine 
instances  of  humane  treatment  of  farm  labors  and 
as  keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  such  treat- 
ment induces  the  best  and  most  profitable  service 
from  the  right  kind  of  laborers,  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Jt  jl 

IDEALIZATION  OF  FARM  WORK. 

LIKE  OTHERS  who  preach  from  advanced  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Whitten  is  an  idealist  and  the 
great  service  in  his  writing  for  our  last  issue 
was  the  demonstration  that  farming  success  can 
be  attained  by  the  reduction  of  high  ideals  to 
practical  operation  with  men  and  women,  cows, 
milking  and  feeding,  square  meals  and  bath  tubs 
and  all  the  other  things  which  he  has  occasion  to 
use  in  his  farming.  To  lift  one's  inertia  and 
physical  bulk  over  the  top,  either  in  war  or  farm 
operation,  one  must  employ  idealization,  but  to 
get  anywhere  each  must  idealize  upon  a  full  and 
critical  analysis  of  his  own  ways  and  means  and 
personal  capacity  for  getting  through  to  an  ideal 
objective.  An  ideal  is  only  a  star  shining  in 
the  early  morning  sky:  it  only  becomes  a  tractor 
when  one  learns  how  to  hitch  his  cart  to  it,  as 
some  earlier  idealist  has  suggested.  Apparently 
Mr.  Whitten  has  a  good  set  of  sky-harness  and 
seems  to  have  got  on  the  star  collar  top-side  up 
and  to  have  toggled  the  traces  all  right.  Of 
■course,  before  he  did  this  Mr.  Whitten  must  have 
had  a  lot  of  leather  and  chain  on  hand.  No  man 
•can  hitch  up  a  star  with  only  about  as  much 
baling  wire  as  will  reach  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
sawed-off  mule — but  still  he  can  look  through 
the  critter's  ears  at  the  far-ofi  star  and  long  for 
attachment  to  it — and  probably  the  more  humane 
use  he  makes  of  the  mule  the  sooner  the  latter 
will  take  on  stellar  apotheosis — for  that  is  Mr. 
Whitten's  argument,   as  we  understand  it.  We 


have  no  inside  information  of  Mr.  Whitten's 
affairs  and  are  therefore  not  descending  to  the 
unfair  argumentum  ad  hominem,  but  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  his  training  of  the 
Weary  Willies  of  his  preparatory  period  of  itin- 
erant trading  must  have  brought  him  many  shin- 
ing shekels  which  could  light  his  way  into  Cali- 
fornia farming  with  his  celestial  tractor.  With- 
out this  he  could  not  have  done  many  things 
which  seem  to  him  fundamental  in  profitable  dairy 
operation.  For  example,  without  plenty  of  capital 
he  could  have  hardly  outfitted  and  populated  a 
woman's  club  to  teach  his  giddy  heifers  fancy 
work  and  chaperon  their  courtship  and  match- 
making, as  he  describes.  Plenty  of  money  and  a 
desire  to  invest  it  are  also  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  providing  such  dwelling  outfits  and 
appurtenances  for  ranch  hands  as  he  finds  enable 
him  to  secure  the  best  men  and  to  rise  above  the 
struggle  with  the  other  kind  which  most  farmers 
have  now  to  face.  And  this  last  fact  does  not 
dim  the  ideal  which  he  attains  and  commends,  but 
it  does  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  man  can  give 
a  dairy  ranch  such  equipment  and  policy  as  his 
unless  he  comes  to  it  with  a  sack  filled  in  some 
other  way.  And  while  we  approve  Mr.  Whitten's 
ideal  and  his  outfit  and  policy  as  tending  toward 
the  realization  of  it  (which  will  yield  dividends 
both  in  philanthropy  and  butterfat),  we  cannot 
forget  that  most  dairy  owners  and  operators  can- 
not get  money  enough  to  provide  such  joys  of  liv- 
ing for  their  own  families  as  the  ideal  prescribes  for 
their  hired  help.  Perhaps  Mr.  Whitten  will  coun- 
ter-attack that  proposition  by  showing  that  the 
best  way  to  get  mahogany  in  the  owners'  home  is 
to  first  buy  rosewood  for  the  bunk  house,  because 
in  that  way  the  owner  can  get  better  help  and 
make  more  money  on  them  for  his  own  uplifting. 
Still  we  do  not  see  where  the  ante  is  coming  from 
to  start  the  game  that  way.  But  that  is  another 
story  and  we  shall  not  discount  Mr.  Whitten's 
offensive  on  that  front  until  we  feel  the  weight 
of  it! 

NONSENSE  ABOUT  DESTROYING  WHEAT. 

SINCE  OUR  LAST  issue  it  has  become  clear 
that  some  Council  of  Defense,  whether  at  Sac- 
ramento or  Washington  we  know  not,  needs 
a  censor  to  strike  the  agricultural  foolishness  out 
of  the  propositions  put  up  to  it  for  proclama- 
tions. This  nation  must  be  kept  cool  and  reso- 
lute for  swift  action  against  real  menaces:  it 
should  not  be  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  official  en- 
dorsement of  faked-up  terrors.  Such  a  declara- 
tion has  been  current  during  the  week  in  ordinary 
newspapers,  addressed  to  all  police,  Government 
officials,  county  councils  of  defense  and  agricul- 
turists, as  follows: 

"There  has  been  prepared  in  Germany  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  pollen  to 
be  used  by  agents  of  the  German  government  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States.  Two  liters  have  already  been  de- 
livered to  agents  in  California.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  this  information  and  its  reliable  source, 
Washington,  all  peace  officers  and  county  councils 
of  defense  are  urged  to  use  every  agency  at  their 
command  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pollen  and 
warn  farmers  in  their  districts." 

This  proclamation  carries  on  its  face  its  own 
refutation.  The  word  "pollen"  has  only  one  mean- 
ing and  that  is:  "the  fecundating  or  male  element 
in  flowering  plants."  Therefore  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proclamation  to  convey  warning  that 
the  Germans  are  introducing  a  fecundating  agency 
which  will  pervert  the  nature  of  the  seed  of  the 
wheat  plant.  Passing  over  several  other  consid- 
erations, which  also  render  the  announcement 
incredible  and  the  result  impossible,  we  note  two 
which  we  may  call  the  first  and  second  line 
trenches  in  the  defenses  of  the  wheat  plant: 

First,  the  wheat  plant  has  its  floral  parts  so 
enclosed  that  it  requires  an  operation  in  botanical 
surgery  to  head  off  the  natural  operation  of  its 
own  masculine  munitions  and  no  perverting  pollen 
(if  any  exists)  can  enter  without  such  a  micro- 
scopic surgical  operation  upon  every  floret  before 
it  opens — say  from  50  to  100  such  operations  to 
each  head  of  wheat. 

Second,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  German 
persistency  and  efficiency  can  accomplish  such  a 
thing  even  on  a  single  acre  of  California  wheat, 
it  would  only  bring  the  Hun  up  to  the  second 
line  of  the  plant's  defense,  viz.:   its  own  nature, 


which  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  consent  to 
impregnation  by  any  pollen  outside  of  its  own 
genus,  and  even  if  it  went  beyond  its  own  species, 
which  it  seldom  does,  there  is  as  good  chance  of 
its  gaining  vigor  from  its  wilder  brother  as 
of  its  acquiring  his  poorer  quality  and  other  objec- 
tionable characteristics. 

Of  course  it  is  about  as  silly  to  write  about  it 
in  this  serious  way  as  it  was  to  issue  the  original 
proclamation  to  alarm.  Pollen  is  of  strictly  lim- 
ited activity — a  matter  of  a  very  few  days  or  of 
fewer  weeks,  even  with  the  best  storage  condi- 
tions. The  Germans  have  done  many  hot  things, 
but  they  have  not  grown  any  pollen  in  the  winter 
and  the  pollen  they  grew  last  summer  was  deader 
than  a  mackerel  months  ago.  Oh,  what  a  laugh 
they  must  be  having  over  the  fright  the  brave 
Americans  have  taken:  every  American  policeman 
chasing  German  pollen  when  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  with  any  more  life  in  it  than  in  the  ashes 
of  Herculaneum! 

One  can  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  in  connec- 
tion with  this  peculiar  episode.  It  is  our  guess 
that  some  great  defense  council  knows  as  little  of 
languages  as  it  does  of  agriculture  and  that  when 
some  understrapper  handed  in  a  raw  translation 
of  some  German  announcement  and  used  the 
word  "pollen"  instead  of  "germs"  or  "spores,"  it 
called  out  the  police  as  aforesaid.  It  is  both 
possible  and  reasonable,  judging  from  what  we 
know  of  the  mole-eyed  wisdom  of  the  Germans, 
that  they  should  gather  up  rust  or  smut  spores 
from  their  flour  mills  and  think  to  use  them  in 
destroying  American  wheat  fields,  not  knowing 
that  we  have  these  things  already  in  abundance 
and  distribution  of  more  of  them  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect. 

J*    Jt  J* 

ADVERTISING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  TILLAGE. 

IF  FRANK  C.  CLARK  of  San  Luis  Obispo  gets 
$25,000  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  or  from 
anybody  else  if  he  wins  his  bet  that  he  can 
"double  production  and  quality  with  one-half  the 
normal  rainfall,"  he  will  earn  the  money  and  do 
the  State  a  great  benefit.  He  proposes  to  do  this 
before  January  10,  1919,  and  to  collect  his  money 
by  that  date  if  he  does  it.  As  we  understand  the 
proposition,  Mr.  Clark  claims  no  secrets  in  his 
operation.  He  merely  proposes  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  tillage  by  receiving  in  the  soil  and 
storing  up  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  water 
equal  to  the  normal  rainfall — one-half  of  which 
he  believes  is  now  lost  by  run-off  and  fly-off  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  early  and  frequent  surface 
cultivation.  Therefore,  if  he  can  prevent  this  loss 
by  tillage,  he  can  grow  twice  as  much  as  the 
soil  usually  produces  from  the  normal  rainfall. 
Mr.  Clark  gave  in  his  talk  to  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change this  reason  for  the  expectation  of  the 
truth  he  proposes  to  demonstrate,  according  to  a 
local  reporter: 

Mr.  Clark  declares  that  he  has  produced  native 
grasses  from  8  to  12  inches  in  height,  while  the 
growth  on  adjacent  land  left  in  its  natural  state 
was  only  6  inches.  He  also  claims  to  add  at  least 
six  weeks  to  the  green  feed  season,  which  will 
give  a  longer  flow  of  milk  of  high  butterfat  test. 
Beef,  hog  and  sheep  growers  will  benefit  mate- 
rially, he  alleges,  from  this  arrangement.  Mr. 
Clark  says  his  idea  is  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  California.  His  price  of  $25,000,  fixed  for 
payment  January  10,  1919,  is  based  upon  his 
guarantee  to  double  production  and  quality  with 
one-half  the  normal  rainfall  by  that  date  on  cer- 
tain given  land.  Mr.  Clark  also  says  his  process 
will  kill  out  undesirable  grasses  of  low  feed  value, 
which  have  for  years  killed  off  the  succulent  wild 
oats,  alfalfa,  clover  and  other  legumes  in  great 
quantities  on  ranches  all  over  the  country. 

Evidently  Mr.  Clark's  method  consists  chiefly 
of  early  and  frequent  surface  harrowing  or  scari- 
fication of  wild  pastures,  which  involves  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  tillage  has  rested  ever  since 
the  earliest  known  application  of  them  in  Algeria 
in  classic  times;  the  restatement  of  them  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Jethro  Tull  and  others;  the 
application  of  them  by  the  California  pioneer  agri- 
culturists and  their  successors  in  orchard  and 
vineyard  practice  since  that  time;  the  alleged 
"discovery"  of  them  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Nebraska 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  the  ding-dong 
declarations  of  them  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
during  the  last  forty-seven  years!  It  is  to  Mr. 
Clark's  credit  that  he  claims  no  "discovery"  in 
the  method  which  he  counts  worth  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  and  is  willing  to  sell  to  the  public  for  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  first  million! 

j*    Jt  J« 
THE  PUBLICITY  VALUE  OF  A  BET. 

BUT  IF  MR.  CLARK  has  no  secret  and  no  "dis- 
covery," what  on  earth  has  he  to  sell?  He 
has  to  sell  the  publicity  which  springs  from 
a  sensational  demonstration  and  it  is  worth  all 
he  asks  for  it  because  practice  based  upon  the 
results  of  it  would  not  only  give  the  State  a  mil- 
lion but  more  millions  than  you  can  count  if  you 
remember  that  it  is  to  last  as  long  as  mankind 
endures  on  the  earth.  But  why  is  such  publicity 
as  he  offers  worth  his  price?  It  is  this  way: 
When  you  can  get  up  a  great,  big  bet  on  a  thing 
you  invoke  a  kind  of  penetrating  publicity  which 
gets  through  the  skull  and  down  into  the  heart 
of  mankind  in  a  way  which  no  amount  of  wager- 
less  printing  or  preaching  can  ever  do.  What 
reader  remembers  a  word  we  have  said  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  about  surface  tillage  to 
get  the  benefit  of  all  the  rains  which  fall  this  year 
and  who  made  any  dirt  fly  because  of  the  exhorta- 


tion? We  doubt  very  much  if  we  started  any- 
thing but  the  gophers,  moles  and  ground  squir- 
rels and  probably  they  thought  they  were  teach- 
ing us — as  indeed  perhaps  they  were.  But  here 
comes  Mr.  Clark  and  offers  to  bet  that  he  can 
get  more  than  a  foot  of  fresh  grass  on  a  coast 
upland  pasture  before  January  10  with  any  old 
rainfall  that  happens  to  come  (for  none  was  ever 
shorter  than  this  year's),  and  what  will  be  the 
result  if  someone  closes  with  him?  Why,  every- 
body will  begin  scratching  every  piece  of  old  pas- 
ture that  a  side-hill  mule  can  hold  his  balance 
on  to  see  if  he  can  beat  Clark  by  January  10. 
Every  railway  will  have  to  double  its  force  of 
track-walkers  to  keep  people  from  stealing  the 
spikes  for  harrow  teeth.  Every  film-factory  will 
be  trying  to  make  contracts  with  Clark  and  his 
team  as  movie  stars'  and  every  "sport  page"  in  the 
great  dailies  will  feature  him  and  his  sensational 
wager.  Surely  Mr.  Clark  has  the  chance  of  be- 
coming the  greatest  tillage  teacher  in  all  history. 
Now  who  is  willing  to  bet  $25,000  that  Mr.  Clark 
can  do  it?    If  he  fails,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Sowing  Alfalfa  with  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  intending  to  sow  a  small 
patch  to  alfalfa  and  I  don't  see  why  a  person 
couldn't  raise  a  crop  of  grain  hay  on  the  same 
land  by  sowing  the  two  kinds  of  seed  at  the  same 
time.  They  do  that  way  when  seeding  to  clover 
back  East.  Of  course  they  have  more  rainfall  than 
we  do,  but  why  would  not  one  or  two  irrigations 
answer  the  same  purpose?  Is  not  alfalfa  as  hardy 
a  plant  as  clover?  Please  give  me  your  reasons 
if  any. — Subscriber,  Wheatland. 

We  have  a  few  reasons  and  the  chief  one  is 
that  you  can  very  seldom  get  a  decent  stand  of 
alfalfa  that  way — either  here  or  at  the  East — 
for  it  is  condemned  as  a  bad  practice  with  alfalfa 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  a  few 
places  where  extreme  conditions  prevail,  such  as 
late  frosts,  blow-soils,  etc.,  where  a  little  grain 
seems  to  help,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
grain  hurts  the  young  alfalfa  very  much  more 
than  it  helps  it:  in  fact,  it  is  rare  to  have  alfalfa 
enough  to  make  it  worth  keeping  after  you  get 
the  grain  hay  off.  You  cannot  make  it  up  by  sum- 
mer irrigation  because  you  will  probably  not  have 
plants  enough  to  pay  for  the  work  and  water. 
Alfalfa  is  less  hardy  against  frost  when  young 
than  clover  is  and  if  you  sow  it  as  early  as  grain 
ought  to  be  sown  the  chances  are  that  the  frost 
will  take  most  of  your  plants.  If  they  escape 
frost,  they  may  be  pinched  out  by  surface  soil- 
drying,  which  the  grain  does,  or  they  may  be 
smothered  out  by  the  shade  if  the  stand  of  grain 
is  pretty  thick.  The  young  alfalfa  plant  is  very 
tender  and  must  have  moisture  and  light  and  free- 
dom from  soil-crusting  until  it  gets  its  long  root 
down.  After  that  it  will  stand  more  drouth  than 
either  red  or  white  clover,  which  are  shallow 
rooting  plants.  The  best  way  to  quiet  your  con- 
science on  the  subject  is  to  go  ahead  and  try  it 
as  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done  and  let  us  know 
later  how  you  come  out. 


reach.  To  kill  a  stump  you  must  act  upon  this 
outside  layer.  It  does  not  matter  what  you  do 
with  the  dormant  wood  inside.  It  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  growing  layer  except  to 
hold  it  up. 


Filling  Cavities  in  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  my  apple  trees  are  rot- 
ting where  branches  have  been  cut  off  in  former 
years.  Kindly  tell  me  the  formula  for  preparing 
the  cement  for  filling  these  rotten  places. — Reader, 
Santa  Cruz. 

If  there  are  sides  of  stubs  projecting  beyond  the 
face  of  the  trunk  or  branch  to  which  they  are 
attached,  saw  them  off  evenly  and  excavate  care- 
fully the  cavity  which  has  extended  into  the  old 
wood,  removing  all  the  decayed  and  discolored 
contents  of  the  cavity.  If  the  cavities  are  small 
they  can  be  filled  with  pure  cement,  smoothed 
flush  with  the  surrounding  bark  surface.  If  the 
cavities  are  large,  fill  with  a  concrete  with  coarse, 
clean,  sharp  sand,  about  four  parts  to  one  of 
cement.  If  they  are  very  large,  a  concrete  of  four 
parts  of  crushed  rock,  two  of  clean  sand  and  one 
of  cement  may  be  used.  The  concrete  should  be 
left  with  a  rough  surface  a  little  below  the  edge 
of  the  cavity,  to  be  finished  with  pure  cement  and 
raised  flush  with  the  edges  to  prevent  holding  of 
water  around  the  filling. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

Consult  the  yellow  label. 
(1-26-18) 

The  Business  Manager  saya  that  at  the  present 
market  price,  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  on  wkich. 
this  issue  is  printed  is  nearly  2c.  That  is  just 
about  what  we  charge  you,  exclusive  of  the  printed 
contents. 

To  be  exact,  we  send  you  52  weekly  issues  for 
$1.00. 

Is  the  paper  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to  you? 

Tour  renewal  for  another  year  would  be  the  most 
welcome  answer  to  this  question. 

Send  a  check  or  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postagre  stamps — whichever  is  most  convenient. 

PUBLISHED  FORTY=EIGHT  YEARS. 
IMPROVING  WITH  AGE. 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH,  SUBSCRIPTION  CLERK. 


Oregon,  where,  with  all  the  natural  advantages, 
the  product  is  not  over-profitable  and  probably 
cannot  be  much  extended  because  the  East  can 
grow  all  it  needs  and  some  to  spare  to  invade  our 
limited  local  markets. 


Earth-Inoculation  for  Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  what  you  call  in  this 
country  "sweet  clover,"  which  grows  wild  and  tall, 
with  a  yellow  blossom,  make  the  ground  on  which 
it  grows  the  right  thing  for  inoculation  of  alfalfa 
seed?  I  have  read  that  it  was  in  an  Eastern  jour- 
nal.— G.  W.  C,  Oroville. 

The  weed  you  describe  is  often  called  "sour 
clover,"  while  the  one  which  we  remember  as 
common  at  the  East  has  a  white  blossom  and  is 
called  "sweet  clover."  This  latter  plant  is  apt 
to  be  found  wild  in  this  State,  but  generally  it  is 
the  other.  Our  observation  is  that  both  of  the 
plants  serve  to  fill  the  ground  on  which  they 
grow  with  germs  which  suit  the  alfalfa  plant,  but 
if  we  were  hunting  dirt  for  treatment  of  alfalfa 
seed  we  would  prefer  to  take  it  from  land  which 
carries  an  old  stand  of  alfalfa. 


Stump  Killing  by  Injection. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  way  of  killing  eu- 
calyptus stumps  so  that  they  will  not  sprout?  I 
find  that  I  can  sprout  them  indefinitely  and  they 
continue  indefinitely  to  send  out  new  shoots.  I 
have  heard  that  a  hole  bored  into  a  stump  and 
filled  with  some  common  chemical  (saltpetre  or 
soda)  will  cause  it  to  rot  very  quickly.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  along  this  line? — O.  L. 
L.,  Modesto. 

We  have  heard  about  this  ever  since  our  boy- 
hood, and  though  we  have  seen  many  people  who 
had  read  about  it  in  a  newspaper  or  had  been 
told  about  it  by  a  neighbor,  we  have  never  yet 
found  a  person  who  could  say  that  he  had  actu- 
ally done  it  himself.  We  have  no  faith  in  any 
such  prescription.  We  have  actually  killed  large 
eucalyptus  stumps  in  two  ways.  We  have  dug 
about  them  as  much  as  we  could,  filled  the  exca- 
vation with  branch  litter,  etc.,  and  made  a  hot 
fire  which  lasted  some  time  and  killed  the  bark 
and  inner  layer  of  tissue,  leaving  nothing  alive 
from  which  sprouts  could  come.  We  have  done 
the  same  by  hatcheting  off  the  live  bark  we  could 


Alfalfa  in  Prune  Orchard? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  prune  orchard  and 
would  like  to  hear  through  your  valuable  paper 
someone's  experience  of  growing  alfalfa  between 
rows  of  trees.  There  is  some  alkali  in  the  soil. 
Would  it  be  a  benefit  to  trees? — Farmer,  Visalia. 

We  have  had  many  accounts  of  success  of  fruit 
trees  in  alfalfa  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  well 
drained  and  the  moisture  kept  right  for  both 
trees  and  alfalfa  by  irrigation.  If  anyone  has 
had  satisfaction  with  such  a  carpet  for  bearing 
prune  trees,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  it.  Theo- 
retically, alfalfa  is  about  the  last  thing  we  would 
have  in  a  prune  orchard.  Prunes  are  gathered 
from  the  ground,  not  from  the  tree,  and  trying 
to  find  them  in  an  alfalfa  tangle,  or  to  drop  the 
soft,  ripe  fruit  on  alfalfa  stubble,  does  not  look 
good  to  us.  If  the  trees  are  not  kicking  at  the 
alkali,  you  do  not  need  to  worry  about  it. 


Cranberries  in  California. 
To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  grow  cranberries  on  my  ranch  in 
Mariposa  county  at  an  elevation  of  about  3500 
feet?  I  have  some  good  swamp  land  which  I  have 
been  told  is  best  adapted  for  this  berry. — J.  E.  B., 
Coulterville. 

They  probably  would  be  productive  if  your 
swamp  holds  summer  soil  moisture  and  you  can 
arrange  for  surface  sanding  and  flooding  which 
the  plant  requires  for  commercial  production. 
There  seems  little  reason,  however,  to  make  the 
investment  which  the  product  requires  when  the 
crop  can  be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  on 
the  flat  coast  lands  of  Western  Washington  and 


Did  the  Spray  Have  Time  to- Act? 

To  the  Editor:  I  sprayed  my  six-year-old  pear 
trees  with  about  eight  per  cent  lime-sulphur  spray 
in  foggy  weather.  The  trees  were  not  quite  dry 
when  the  rain  came  thirty-six  hours  later.  Spray- 
ing was  done  to  kill  blister  mite  and  scab.  Will 
the  one  spray  under  the  conditions  be  sufficient? — 
J.  W.  D.,  Wheatland. 

The  chances  are  that  the  dose  got  its  work  in. 
It  had  a  much  better  chance  than  if  it  had  dried 
quickly,  for  continued  moisture  keeps  it  biting  at 
the  eggs  and  germs.  If  you  had  heavy  and  con- 
tinued rain,  you  are  in  better  luck  than  most 
people  this  year,  and  if  you  did  not  there  was  not 
enough  rain  to  do  much  washing  off.  Still,  for 
the  sake  of  clean  pears,  we  would  go  over  the 
orchard  again  when  the  bloom  buds  are  swelling 
and  just  before  they  open. 


Uses  of  Spent  Tanbark. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  tanbark,  after  being  used 
for  tanning,  have  any  value  as  fertilizer?  Will 
there  be  any  danger  in  using  it? — F.  D.  A.;  San 
Francisco. 

Spent  tanbark  has  less  fertilizing  value  than 
sawdust,  which  is  itself  very  low  in  that  respect, 
as  stated  in  the  Rural  of  January  12.  The  uses 
of  tanbark  are  like  those  of  sawdust.  Both  can 
be  worked  in  to  advantage  in  heavy  soil  which  is 
disposed  to  bake  hard,  for  they  make  it  more 
mellow  and  they  can  be  used  as  a  cover  or  mulch 
to  reduce  surface  evaporation.  Both  are  danger- 
ous on  light  loams,  which  they  will  render  still 
more  apt  to  dry  out  rapidly  and  bring  plants  into 
distress  for  lack  of  moisture. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  22,  1018: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

Stations..            Past  Seasonal  Normal  Data 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   16  10.64  22.33  60  34 

Red  Bluff   01  3.78  12.87  64  34 

Sacramento    2.15  9.59  62  36 

San    Francisco   2.86  11.21  64  44 

San  Jose    1.79  8.13  64  28 

Fresno    .96  4.76  64  34 

San  Luis  Obispo   1.19  9.25  72  32 

Los  Angeles    .59  7.04  74  44 

San  Diego    .65  4.63  68  42 

On  January  21,  1918,  the  snow  on  the  ground,  as  re- 
ported from  the  mountain  snowfall  stations,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Summit,  7  Inches;  Yosemlte,  2  Inches;  Hunting- 
ton Lake,  2V4  Inches. 
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Adaptations  and  Characteristics  of  Ettersburg  Strawberries 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  Ettersburg,  Cal. 


T  IS  TWO  YEARS  now  since  I 
gave  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
notes  on  the  progress  I  am  mak- 
ing in  breeding  that  diversified 
hybrid  race  of  strawberries  that, 
from  their  place  of  origin,  are 
known  as  "Ettersburg."  Having  the  blood 
of  many  speeies  in  their  make-up,  they  are  in 
many  ways  unique  and  meet  adaptation  to 
soils  and  climate  that  ordinary  varieties  can- 
not fill.  To  be  frank  and  helpful  to  those  who 
do  not  always  get  a  question  clearly,  I  will 
say  that  it  is  equally  true  that  or- 
dinary varieties  may  sometimes  meet 
conditions  better  than  the  hybrids. 
All  of  which,  placed  in  proper  rela- 
tion, means  that  the  strawberry 
world  is  widening  in  adaptation  in 
the  way  of  production  by  being  able, 
by  this  new  addition,  to  cover  a 
much  wider  range  of  soils  and  cli- 
matic conditions. 

STRONGLY  CONTRASTING  VARIETIES. 

Along  this  line  of  thought 
several  instances  may  be  cited: 
"Selecto,"  basking  contentedly  at 
Thermal,  even  when  Old  Sol's 
fierce  rays  beat  down  at  123  de- 
grees in  the  shade;  Rose  Etters- 
burg, surviving  and  thriving  un- 
der similar  conditions  with  se- 
vere alkali  in  the  ground;  Et- 
tersburg No.  80,  shedding  water 
like  a  duck  when  the  rain  was 
ruining  the  crop  on  ordinary  va- 
rieties; Trebla,  proving  of  great 
value  in  the  coast  fogs  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  and  here  in  the 
land  of  its  birth  demonstrating 
year  after  year  that  it  has  a 
wonderful  ability  to  resist  frosts 
in  time  of  blossom,  even  though 
the  temperature  goes  down  to  28 
degrees,  and  Ettersburg  No.  89, 
taking  kindly  to  heaviest  adobe 
soils. 

In  like  manner  might  one  go 
into  the  better  qualifications  these 
newly  created  varieties,  in  their 
new    and    unique    qualities,  are 
able  to  fill  special  uses  when  they 
are  produced.     Too  many  people 
think  any  strawberry,  with  the 
addition  of  cream  and  sugar,  is 
good  enough  for  anybody;  but  to 
the  manufacturer  particular  quali- 
ties are  absolutely  necessary.  When 
varieties   are   produced    with  their 
special  qualities,   the  field  for  ex- 
pansion is  presented  to  the  world. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
heavy,  meaty  body  of  a  variety  like 
Ettersburg  No.  80  makes  a  superior 
jam,  or  that  one  that  will  hold  Its 
form  like  Ettersburg  No.   121  and 
Trebla  are  to  be  preferred  as  can- 
ners  or  for  preserving.    Color  abso- 
lute and  unfadable  is  not  so  essen- 
tial to  the  professional,  because  as 
one  canner  remarked  to  me,  "Red 
dye  is  cheap  and  harmless";  but  to 
the  housewife,  she  will  have  none 
of  it  in  hers.    Trebla  and  Califour 
are  indelible,  and  will  not  fade  when 
exposed  to  the  strong  light  for  years, 
and  No.  121  is  almost  as  good  to 
resist  fading. 

NATURE  DELIBERATE  IN  HKR  PROCESSES 

I  might  comment  too  on  how  lit- 
tle the  average  person  realizes  how 
slow  development  work  of  this  na- 
ture proceeds.  Interesting  always, 
but  a  full  lifetime  is  none  too  long 
to  allot  to  it.  As  for  compensation, 
there  is  little  in  it  to  justify  one  in 
extensive  experimental  work.  Truly, 


A/lR-  ETTER  has  been  conducting  ex- 
periments  in  hybridising  strawber- 
ries for  many  years.  He  designed  to 
change  the  texture,  taste  and  keeping 
qualities  and  to  widen  the  adaptation  of 
the  strawberry,  and  has  already  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent. 


one  might  sell  millions  of  plants  by 
judicious  advertising,  but  experi- 
ence has  proven  that  it  is  easier  to 
waste  money  trying  to  advertise  than 
it  is  to  jump  out  of  your  own  field 
of  work  into  a  business  that  de- 
mands well-ordered  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  whose  lines  of  successful 
pursuit  lie  directly  opposed  to  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  experimental 
work.     Then  again,   in  times  like 


lecto";  "delectable"  is  the  word  that  sug- 
gests something  charming  to  the  palate. 
Imagine  a  big,  dark  red  berry  with  seeds 
purplish,  almost  black,  rather  blunt  and 
long,  over  two  inches  by  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  so  overflowing  with  juice  as 
to  instantly  suggest  "a  drinking"  straw- 
berry, if  I  be  permitted  to  borrow  that  term 
from  the  Germans  in  these  war  times,  and 
you  have  the  "Delecto."  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  is  so  exceedingly  juicy,  it 
handles  well,  and  for  flavor  it  is  among 
splendid  showing  in  Michigan  and   the  best. 


New  York;  and  in  Denison,  Texas, 
Mr.  Munson  of  the  Munson  '  Nur- 
series of  grape  fame  considers  it  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  of  plant,  large, 
brilliant  red  fruit,  and  a  quality 
surpassing  other  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. 

THE  "LITTLE  BEAR"  ETTERSBURG. 

After  saying  such  nice  things  of 
a  variety  that  has  served  me  well. 


Trebla — a  new  ever-green  mid  ever-bearing  utrawberry. 


these,  when  each  and  all  of  us  are  and  is  still  pleasing  to  many,  I  cast 
so  earnestly  admonished  to  produce  ;  it  aside  like  an  old  shoe  and  record, 


foodstuffs  to  the  limit,  I  have  wil- 
lingly first  done  my  share  and  then 
only  have  I  taken  my  leisure  time 
to  keep  experimental  things  headed 
forward. 

A  BERRY  OF  WIDE  ADAPTATION. 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  presented  to 
subscribers  of  the  Rural  Press  a 
number  of  years  ago,  is  proving  to 
have  wide  adaptation,  even  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  in  far-away 
New  Zealand.  But  two  plants  sur- 
vived the  losg  journey  through  the 
mail.  These  two  plants  now  have 
increased  and  multiplied  until  they 


almost  ungratefully,  that  here  in  its 
own  home  it  is  now  rated  as  hardly 
a  second-rate  berry,  being  outclassed 
by  new  and  better  varieties.  "Os- 
sie"  (Spanish  for  "a  little  bear")  is 
the  new  Ettersburg  No.  80.  It  is  a 
very  symmetrical,  full,  heart-shaped 


In  crossing  species  one  sometimes 
gets  rare  combinations  that  are 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Delecto  is 
full  of  these  in  both  plant,  fruit, 
and  root.  It  has  the  typical  beach 
strawberry  root,  strong  and  heavy, 
almost  like  those  of  a  brier,  and 
they  go  deep  into  the  earth.  It 
makes  very  numerous  crowns  and 
has  a  foliage  that,  in  combination 
with  its  root  system,  is  quite  In- 
different to  heat  even  on  the  des- 
ert, where  it  surpasses  all  others 
in  resistance  to  heat.  It  is  the 
latest  of  all  to  blossom  and  the 
latest  to  ripen  its  abundant  crop 
of  large,  showy  berries,  of  the 
type  that  carry  themselves  free  of 
the  ground.  I  regard  Delecto  as 
the  finest  strictly  table  berry  I 
have  yet  produced. 

THE  NEW  YTILDWOOD  STRAWBERRY. 

There  is  something  in  our  little 
wild-wood  strawberry,  F.  Califor- 
nia, that  is  desirable,  and  some- 
times these  characteristics'  will 
come  full  while  all  others  are  re- 
cessive. My  original  No.  88  (now 
discarded)  was  grown  from  wood 
strawberry  seed  fertilized  with 
Wire  Belt.  This  No.  88  was 
crossed  with  No.  84,  and  among 
the  seedlings  was  the  variety 
"Califour."  This  variety  takes  on 
a  color  very  dark  red,  and  when 
cooked  is  almost  the  color  of 
blackberries — rich,  mild,  unique 
and  delicious.  The  berries  are 
produced  in  profusion,  of  fair  size, 
and  the  plant  is  inclined  to  bear 
all  summer.  This  is  distinctly  a 
new  type  of  strawberry,  unlike 
anything  else  I  ever  saw,  certainly 
not  resembling  the  wood  strawberry 
in  most  of  its  make-up.  In  the  fresh 
fruit  many  people  detect  a  wild 
raspberry  flavor,  but  in  the  cooked 
fruit  it  is  more  like  a  rich,  sweet 
cherry  flavor.  Possibly  it  would  be 
fitting  to  call  it  the  Califour  flavor. 

In  discussing  the  wood  strawberry 
I  would  call  attention  to  a  charac- 


berry,  large  to  very  large  in  size. 
Color  is  similar  to  No.  80  and  has  I  teristic  very  marked  in  that  species 


firmer  and  solider  flesh,  better  flavor 
and  holds  its  fruit  free  of  the  ground. 
The  plants  are  about  one-third  as 
large  as  No.  80,  and  the  fruit  about 
50  per  cent  larger.  The  Ossie  is  not 
a  deep-rooted  plant  by  any  means, 
cover  many  acres  in  the  Sunnyvale   nor  is  it  apparently  able  to  resist 


orchard  tract,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
writes  that  the  plants  grow  fully 
two  feet  high  and  bear  wonderfully. 
The  fruit  sells  at  an  extra  fancy 
price  in  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon, 
it  has  been  reported  to  not  only 
bring  a  better  price  than  other  va- 


high  heat,  but  for  dogged  persist- 
ency to  hang  on  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging neglect  and  drouth-killing 
adversity  it  is  "a  little  bear,"  hence 
its  name.  It  delights  in  care  and 
unlike  No.  80,  when  it  finds  richness 
it  does  not  forget  to  bear.  Many  of 
its  fruits  here  are  over  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  as  true  in  form  as 


rieties  in  the  Eugene  market,  but  to 
show  that  robustness  that  enabled  it  j  a  top 

to  survive  in  good  form  heat  and     the  "delecto-  charms  the  palate. 
continued  drouth  that  caused  other       Ettersburg  No.  84  is  also  a  back 
varieties  to  perish.    It  is  making  a   number,  being  superseded   by  "De- 


and  a  valuable  one  for  a  California 
strawberry  to  possess.  It  will  stand 
extreme  drouth,  even  to  losing  all 
verdure  above  ground,  but  as  soon 
as  moisture  comes  it  revives  and 
grows  vigorously.  If  one  digs  the 
plants  up,  the  roots  may  be  so  dry 
apparently  that  if  a  lighted  match 
were  applied  it  would  seem  they 
would  burn  readily.  Shriveled  and 
dry  as  they  are,  a  few  days  after 
moisture  is  applied  they  are  full, 
plump,  and  growing.  It  is  this 
striking  characteristic  that  is  so 
strong  in  the  make-up  of  Trebla, 
Ossie,  and  Califour,  giving  these  va- 
rieties recuperative  powers  that  seem 
remarkable. 

"Beaderarena,"   a  Beaderwood 

(Continued  on  page  105.) 
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The  Madera  Irrigation  Project  Under  Way 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press,  by  D.  L.  Schroder 


BODY  of  men,  mostly 

A landholders  in  Madera 
county,  have  organized 
what  is  known  as  the 
Madera  Irrigation  Bu- 
reau. The  president  is 
J.  G.  Roberts  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  are  E.  M.  Mc- 
Cardle,  W.  S.  Orvis,  J.  A. 
Sequira,  M.  H.  Tyrell  and 
Claude  Henning.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bureau  is  to  form 
the  Madera  Irrigation  Project 
Co.  Preliminary  surveys  have 
been  made  of  the  district, 
which  will  take  in  about  300,- 
000  acres,  all  in  Madera 
county.  This  body  of  land  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  on  the 
north  by  the  Chowchilla  river, 
on  the  east  by  what  is  known 
as  the  500-foot  level,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  gravelly  ford 
and  Chowchilla  canal.  Most 
of  this  land  is  capable  of  be- 
ing farmed  extensively.  Where 
it  is  now  possible  only  to 
raise  a  crop  of  grain  every 
year  or  two,  or  graze  a  few 
head  of  stock,  with  irrigation 
the  same  land  will  produce  a 
great  variety  of  crops.  Land 
that  is  worth  $20  to  $25 
now  will  have  a  considerably 
higher  value. 

The  most  feasible  dam  site 
found  is  known  as  the  Mil- 
lerton  dam  site,  located  on 
the  San  Joaquin  river  near 
Friant.  By  building  a  dam 
290  feet  high,  a  storage  res- 
ervoir twelve  miles  in  length 
having  a  capacity  of  300,000 
acre  feet  is  obtained.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  dam  can 
be  built  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,773,000. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT. 

There  will  be  a  splendid 


amount  of  electric  power  at  the 
dam.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  bureau 
to  develop  this  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  electricity  through  the 
district  for  pumping  plants,  which 
will  be  the  property  of  the  district. 


They  will  help  keep  the  water  table 
stationary,  and  add  to  irrigation 
available  by  pumping  from  wells. 
The  bureau  believes  that  drainage  is 
very  essential.  Practically  every  ir- 
rigation system  in  the  State  has  its 


opportunity  to  develop  a  large 


Rich  rattle  pasture  in  Madera  county  which  it  is  hoped  to  extend  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed 

Madera  Irrigation  Project. 


The  above  illustration  shows  a  capacious  irrigation  reservoir  in  Madera  county,  filled  by  pumping. 


drainage  problems,  and  much  of  the 
best  land  in  these  districts  is  turned 
into  swamps  by  the  water  table  ris- 
ing in  the  lower  lands.  With  the 
use  of  the  pumps  it  is  believed  the 
water  table  will  be  kept  practically- 
stationary  in  the  district  and 
thus  solve  the  seepage  and 
drainage  problem. 

The  fact  that  the  power 
can  be  produced  at  such  a 
low  cost  and  that  the  water 
lift  in  wells  will  not  be  great 
will  make  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing very  cheap  when  the 
value  of  such  work  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the 
district  of  the  project  is 
about  $10,155,000,  and  will 
not  exceed  $50  per  acre.  It 
is  proposed  to  bond  the  dis- 
trict in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bonds  will  come  due  in 
forty  years,  and  the  amount 
will  be  great  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  the  first  five  years. 
It  is  found  in  most  projects 
that  the  first  five  years  are 
the  hardest  to  finance  for  a 
farmer.  He  generally  can 
make  up  the  back  amount 
after  he  has  his  place  de- 
veloped. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is 
taken  in  the  proposed  project 
by  landholders  all  over  the 
country.  Borings  at  the  dam 
site  are  being  made  to  test 
out  the  surface  indications, 
and  the  members  of  the  bu- 
reau feel  that  the  prelim- 
inary work  is  well  under  way. 

At  present,  pumping  is  the 
principal  means  of  irrigation 
in  Madera  county  and  this  is 
satisfactory  but  more  expen- 
sive. There  will  be  less  need 
of  reservoirs,  which  might 
better  be  growing  alfalfa. 


Uncle  Sam  Calls  for  Castor  Oil 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Roy  E.  Miller,  Fresno 


THERE  is  being  widely  pub- 
lished the  following  letter 
from  the  Aero  Supply  Com- 
mittee of  the  Airplane  Board,  signed 
by  M.  W.  Thomas: 

"The  United  States  Government 
is  in  great  need  of  a  supply  of  cas- 
tor beans  to  make  cylinder  oil  for 
aeroplane  engines.  Please  send  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  enter- 
prising landowners  in'  your  com- 
munity who  might  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  by 
growing  a  crop  of  castor  beans." 

The  opportunity  thus  announced 
is  attracting  wide  attention  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley — twenty-five  in- 
quiries having  been  received  by  the 
Fresno  County  Farm  Adviser  last  week. 

India  furnishes  most  of  the  com- 
mercial supply  of  castor  beans.  Be- 
fore the  war  one  of  the  chief  uses 
of  the  oil  was  to  mix  it  after  a  sul- 
phur treatment  with  the  red  dyes  of 
India  for  dyeing  cotton  in  fast  col- 
ors. Now  it  is  used  for  aeroplane 
cylinders  also.  The  plant  bears  well 
where  grown  as  an  ornamental,  and 


many  expect  to  plant  acreages  if 
they  can  get  the  seed  and  find 
someone  who  is  ready  with  meth- 
ods of  culture.  W.  R.  Nutting  ol 
Fresno  is  one  of  the  prospective 
growers  looking  into  the  possibilities. 

NOT  NW  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Most  of  the  castor  beans  raised 
in  the  United  States  are  grown  in 
the  Plains  States — Kansas  and  later 
Oklahoma  took  the  lead.  About 
forty  years  ago  the  production  of 
oil  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
gallons  annually.  In  fact,  there  was 
an  overproduction.  And  the  yield 
fell  off.  In  1903,  according  to  the 
year  book  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1904, 
the  production  was  the  equivalent 
of  1,200,000  gallons.  Mexico  pro- 
duced almost  as  many  beans  as  the 
United  States,  and  still  vaster 
amounts  were  imported  from  India. 
A  50-pound  bushel  of  the  beans  will 
produce  about  two  gallons  of  "cold 
pressed"  castor  oil.  It  is  expressed 
by  hydraulic  pressure  and  has  to  be 
purified  of  by-products  consisting  of 


starch,  albumen  and  mucilage.  The 
castor  pomace  retains  the  poison.  It 
is  deadly  to  stock,  but  is  useful  as 
fertilizer. 

While  the  oil  is  not  now  so  uni- 
versally used  as  a  medicine,  great 
quantities  are  still  used.  It  is  even 
favored  for  a  frying  grease  in  some 
parts  of  China,  it  is  said. 

CULTURE  METHODS. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  in 
the  Middle  West  has  been  to  prepare 
the  ground  as  for  corn  and  plant  in 
rows  four  to  five  feet  apart.  If  the 
hills  are  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
about  \  Vt  quarts  of  seed  are  needed. 
If  18  inches  apart,  about  4  quarts 
are  used.  Planting  is  in  mid-spring 
after  frost  danger  is  past.  The  har- 
vest begins  in  July  and  lasts  through 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  The 
pods  are  picked  when  they  turn 
brown.  They  are  clipped  with  a 
sharp  knife.  If  they  get  too  ripe, 
they  burst  and  scatter  the  seed  with 
explosive  violence.  A  hand  fanning 
mill  is  recommended  for  threshing 
and  cleaning. 


L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture (Volume  2,  page  229)  rec- 
ommends spreading  the  ripening 
pods  in  a  barn.  Probably  spreading 
on  dry,  hard  ground  would  serve  in 
California.  He  recommends  plant- 
ing on  a  rich,  well-drained  sandy 
or  clay  loam,  "corn  or  wheat  soil," 
placing  four  to  six  beans  in  the 
hills  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  5  feet 
apart.  The  plants  when  6  to  8 
inches  high  should  be  thinned  to 
one  plant  in  the  hill. 

GETTING  STARTED  RIGHT. 

Cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of 
corn,  and  includes  keeping  the  weeds 
down  and  thinning  the  plants.  The 
culture  is  level,  like  corn,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  Prob- 
ably if  the  season  is  late  here  and 
the  ground  drying  rapidly  the 
method  of  planting  in  the  moist  fur- 
row as  corn  is  often  planted  would 
secure  better  germination.  Bailey 
recommends  starting  germination  by 
pouring  water  heated  almost  to  the 
boiling  point  over  the  seed,  and 
leaving  them  stand  in  it  without  re- 
heating for  about  24  hours.  When 
the  plants  are  about  2  feet  high 
they  may  be  laid  by,  and  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

The  bean  being  a  tropical  plant  Is 
(Continued  on  page  107.) 
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Old  Muscat  Vines  Speeded  Up 

Muscat  Vines  so  pruned  that  arms  are  lengthened  only  one  hud  biennially. 
Pinching  tips  proves  cheaper  than  knifing,  it  protects  fruit  and  vines  from  sunburn 


The  first  year  C.  W.  Adams  of 
Fresno  county  worked  the  60-acre 
muscat  vineyard  he  lives  on  was  the 
dry  year  of  1912.  The  vines  were 
twenty  years  old.  The  crop  was  87 
tons  of  raisins.  Next  year  was  dry 
again,  and  the  crop  was  only  48 
tons.  In  1914,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture,  the  crop  was  again  48 
tons,  for  the  vines  were  in  poor 
shape.  In  1915  he  made  changes 
in  the  methods  of  handling  the  vine- 
yard which  resulted  in  a  crop  of 
108  tons.  The  crop  of  1916  required 
10  per  cent  more  trays,  which  were 
as  well  filled  as  in  1915.  The  1917 
crop  was  estimated  at  10  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1916,  and  new 
trays  for  the  increase  were  made 
last  July.  The  vines  finished  the 
season  in  the  best  condition  ever 
for  a  heavier  crop  in  1918. 

CHANGES  INCREASED  CROP. 

The  principal  changes  which  made 
the  marked  and  increasing  increase 
in  crop  were  in  winter  and  spring 
pruning,  and  in  irrigation  combined 
with  suitable  cultivation. 

The  change  in  winter  pruning 
consisted  principally  in  leaving  one- 
bud   renewal   spurs,   as   noted  pre- 


[Wntten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

old  that  they  do  not  have  suckers, 
and  even  the  renewal  canes  from 
basal  bud  spurs  frequently  bear  con- 
siderable fruit.  Since  the  renewal 
bud  system  has  been  pronounced  im- 
possible by  at  least  one  experienced 
Fresno  county  vineyardist,  we  give 
in  detail  the  way  to  work  it  theo- 
retically, where  no  watersprouts  or 
suckers  appear  on  the  old  trunks. 
Watersprouts  may  often  be  used  to 
better  advantage  than  the  basal 
buds  mentioned  below.  Occasionally 
the  cane  to  be  left  theoretically  will 
not  be  suitable  and  a  variation  mutt 
be  made.  But  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  system  will  work  as  mentioned, 
in  a  general  way,  and  watersprouts 
will  help  out  frequently.  The  most 
vigorous  canes  and  those  best  lo- 
cated will  usually  be  kept,  giving 
preference  to  vigor  or  location  as 
best  suits  each  case.  Pruning  was 
begun  in  February  and  completed 
March  10. 

Spring-  1915. — Leave  the  usual  number  of 
two-bud  fruit  spurs.  Leave  also  a  basal  bud 
renewal  spur  for  each,  nearer  the  trunk  and 
on  top  of  the  arm  if  possible.  Renewal  spur 
during  summer  makes  a  healthy  cane  and  may 
bear  fruit,  while  the  fruit  spur  makes  two 
canes  which  practically  always  bear  fruit  in 
Mr.  Adams'  vineyard. 

Spring  1916. — Shorten  arm  by  cutting'  off 
the  fruit  canes  and  their  two-year  spur.  This 


Arms  of  Muscat  Tines  are  cenerally  lengthened  one  or  two  buds  per  year,  finally  getting 
in  the  way  of  cultivators  and  bearing  fruit  too  far  from  its  Bap  supply. 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High -  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


viously  in  our  columns.  We  have 
been  informed  by  certain  people  that 
such  a  system  cannot  be  worked 
more  than  two  years,  but  Mr.  Adams 
believes  in  it  after  three  years.  He 
says  that,  by  increasing  the  foliage 
close  to  the  trunk,  it  protects  the 
trunk  from  effects  of  hot  summer 
sun,  makes  the  trunk  grow  larger 
in  diameter  so  it  is  enabled  to  carry 
more  sap  to  the  fruit,  and  it  keeps 
the  arms  short  and  low,  out  of  the 
way  of  cultivators,  near  the  sap  sup- 
ply, and  the  fruit  is  not  so  high  up 
and  exposed  to  drying  winds.  Fre- 
quently Mr.  Adams  has  noticed 
where  an  old  horn  breaks  off  that  it 
had  been  alive  only  on  the  under- 
side. Renewal  buds  are  therefore 
preferably  left  on  the  upper  sides  of 
arms  to  draw  cap  there  and  protect 
the  bark,  which  in  so  many  vine- 
yards has  no  protection  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  summer.  Mr.  Adams' 
crowns  are  well  protected. 

The  renewal  spur  system  adds 
only  one  bud  to  the  length  of  the 
arm  every  two  years,  even  if  water- 
sprouts are  not  produced  low  enough 
on  the  trunk  to  avoid  any  lengthen- 
ing at  all.    Mr.  Adams'  vines  are  so 


leaves  the  old  wood  two  spurs  shorter  than 
it  was  last  year,  but  with  the  renewal  bud 
extra,  which  has  grown  a  cane  the  past  sum- 
mer. Cut  this  to  two  buds  for  fruit.  It 
makes  two  canes  during  summer. 

Spring  1917. — Cut  the  outer  cane  to  two 
buds  for  fruit  and  the  other  one  to  a  basal 
bud  for  renewal.  Three  canes  are  made  this 
summer. 

Spring  1918. — Cut  off  the  two  fruit  canes 
and  their  two-year  spur  back  to  the  renewal 
spur  and  cut  the  cane  that  grew  from  the 
renewal  spur  to  two  buds  for  fruit.  This 
leaves  the  arm  longer  by  one  bud  than  it 
was  left  in  the  spring  of  1916.  It  makes  two 
canes  during  the  summer  following. 

Spring  1919 — Cut  the  cane  to  two  buds 
for  fruit  and  the  one  nearest  old  wood  to  a 
basal  bud  for  renewal.  It  makes  three  canes 
this  summer,  two  of  which  are  for  fruit. 

Spring  1920. — Cut  both  fruit  canes  and 
their  two-year  spur  back  to  the  renewal  spur. 
Cut  the  cane  from  the  renewal  spur  to  two 
buds.  It  will  make  two  fruit  canes  this  sum- 
mer. This  leaves  the  arm  longer  by  one  bud 
than  it  was  left  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

This  two-year  cycle  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  leaving  extra 
spurs  as  often  as  the  age  or  condi- 
tion of  the  vine  enables  it  to  sup- 
port more. 

PINCHING  FASTER  THAN  KNIFING. 

The  spring  pruning  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  three  years.  Last  spring 
it  cost  $12  for  the  60  acres,  having 
been  done  in  about  three  days  by 
four  boys,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
13.  Mr.  Adams  helped  at  odd  times. 
Boys  can  do  it  faster  and  easier  than 
men.  Men  who  did  the  work  the 
first  year  had  to  rest  at  the  end  of 


each  row.  The  pruning  consists  in 
pinching  off  all  the  white  tips  of 
vines  after  the  forms  of  bunches 
have  appeared.  The  boys  just  walk 
around  a  vine  pinching  with  both 
hands.  A  second  pinching  some 
days  later  catches  the  shoots  that 
were  missed  or  were  not  far  enough 
along,  and  does  not  take  so  much 
time.  Pinching  is  much  quicker  on 
muscats  than  slashing  with  knives, 
which  not  often  get  more  than  one 
shoot  per  stroke  and  often  cut  off 
altogether  too  much.  Knifing  costs 
75  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams. 

The  first  irrigation  is  not  applied 
until  June,  for  cultivation  holds 
winter  moisture  until  then,  but  that 
is  another  story. 


MOISTURE  FOR  PEACH 
RIPENING. 

Two  irrigations  per  season,  com- 
bined with  early  deep  plowing  and 
dust-mulch  cultivation,  on  A.  J. 
Christensen's  white,  ashy  peach  orch- 
ard in  Fresno  county,  enable  him 
to  plow  up  moist  dirt  after  the  fruit 
is  off  in  September.  There  is  usu- 
ally no  ditch  water  then  anyway. 
The  first  irrigation  comes  shortly 
after  fruit  is  set  and  the  second 
about  mid-June,  as  late  as  he  can 
get  water.  It  is  not  best  to  irrigate 
drying  peaches  later  than  a  month 
before  ripening,  which  comes  about 
August  1  here  normally,  because  the 
extra  water  does  the  peach  more 
harm  than  good.  Clings  may  be  ir- 
rigated within  two  weeks  of  ripen- 
ing. Some  do  it  within  a  week,  but 
buyers  object  to  that. 


FOOD 

That  is  what  we  must  have  to 
win  this  War. 

There  is  no  'Food  Surplus  to 
carry  ourselves  and  our  allies 
through  if  there  is  a  crop  short- 
age this  year.  Anything  edible 
that  we  can  produce  is,  therefore, 
worth  far  more  to  the  world  than 


CORY'S 

Thornless 

BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a~grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 

EKSTeTn  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


its  market  value  would  indicate. 
There  may  be  plenty  of  gold,  but 
we  cannot  eat  that.  EVERY 
FAMILY  should  raise  some  POUL- 
TRY this  year  and  plant  a  WAR 
GARDEN.  OUR  NEW  1918  CAT- 
ALOG will  help  you  to  get  ready 
and  is  FULL  OF  USEFUL  IN- 
FORMATION. FREE. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  South  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BUDDED 


AVOCADOS 

of  varieties  endorsed  by  the  Avocado 
Association:  especially  the  FUERTE,  best 
of  all.    May  we  quote  you  prices? 

West  India  Gardens  F-  0ah2SSS?cJm!: 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j,  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  —  Stop* 
Evaporation — Preserves  Moisture — The 
Best  Clod  Crusher  ever  made  for  Par- 
mer, Orchardist,  Vineyardist,  Nursery- 
man and  Seedsman — 

MADE    IN    ALL  SIZES 
Write    for  Circular 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively 
by 

SPALDING-ROBBIN*  DISC  PLOW  CO.  6SaVfrR ancisco 
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Bud-Selection  of  Citrus  Fruits 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


In  a  general  review  of  this  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  have  had  many  de- 
tails in  previous  issue,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, says  in  his  latest  report  that 
the  work  carried  on  in  California  in 
the  improvement  of  citrus  fruits 
through  bud  selection  has  made 
marked  progress  during  the  year, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  new 
facts  that  have  been  developed  as 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  the  work  thus  far  accom- 
plished have  been  accepted  by  the 
citrus  industry  and  used  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  groves.  While  the 
year's  work  has  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  much  additional  cor- 
roborative information,  the  feature 
which  stands  out  most  prominently 
is  the  evidence  that  has  developed 
during  the  past  year  that  the  prog- 
eny of  the  trees  selected  as  parent 
trees  from  which  to  propagate  are 
showing  a  remarkably  high  degree 
of  consistency  in  their  fruit-produc- 
ing characteristics.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  trees  propagated 
from  selected  parent  trees  have  now 
come  into  bearing.  With  practically 
no  exceptions,  these  trees  are  show- 
ing great  precocity  in  bearing  and 
a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
character,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
the  fruit.  In  further  confirmation 
of  the  work,  there  is  evidence  also 
from  trees  that  were  propagated 
from  non-productive  trees.  The 
progeny  from  such  parent  trees,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  into  bearing, 
are  showing  the  non-bearing  habits 
of  the  parent  trees  from  which  they 
were  propagated. 

1  The  most  striking  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  citrus  industry 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  results 
secured  in  this  work,  and  the  con- 
fidence that  is  placed  in  it,  has  de- 
veloped during  the  year.  The  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  a 
co-operative  organization  of  8,000 
members  and  representing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citrus  industry  in 
California,  has  established  an  office 
of  bud  selection,  placing  a  man  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

The  aim  of  the  exchange  in  this 
work  is  to  aid  the  growers  in  se- 


BUV  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT 
FROM  PRIVATE  OROWER 

100,000 

Calimyrna  Figs 

1  to  4  feet  high 

Also  Capri  Figs 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

K.  BEDROS 

KEYES,  CAL. 


SIMPLEX    SOIL  TESTER 

Automatically  registers 
by  compression  the 
amount  of  lime  and 
ground  limestone  soils 
contain  and  require  at 
a  cost  of  V4c  per  field. 
Low  in  price.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  accurate. 
Sold  under  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Liter- 
ature free.  Write  to- 
day. 

Simplex  Manufactnrlnc  Co..  Deal.  276-A4.  Baltimore,  Md. 


curing  bud  wood  from  carefully  se- 
lected trees  for  use  in  working  over 
their  non-productive  and  otherwise 
undesirable  trees.  So  great  is  the 
importance  placed  by  the  exchange 
upon  this  work  that  it  is  serving 
not  only  its  own  members  but  the 
independent  growers  in  the  secur- 
ing of  suitable  selected  buds;  more- 
over, the  demand  for  nursery  trees 
propagated  from  carefully  selected 
buds  has  become  so  great  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  citrus  nurseries  are 
propagating  their  nursery  stock  from 
suitably  selected  parent  trees. 

While  relatively  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  bud-selection 
work  with  deciduous  fruits,  such 
evidence  as  has  been  accumulated 
during  the  year  tends  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  principles  which  ap- 
pear to  underlie  the  improvement  of 
citrus  fruits  through  bud  selection 
are  also  applicable  to  deciduous 
fruits.  • 


PRUNING  THOMPSON  VINES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  answering  a  question  about 
pruning  the  Sultanina  (Thompson) 
vines,  which  we  referred  to  him, 
Prof.  Bioletti  says  that  leaving  three 
to  six  4-foot  canes  for  fruit  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Fresno  pruners  of  leav- 
ing a  larger  number  of  canes  of  full 
length.  Experience  both  at  Davis 
and  at  Kearney  indicates  that  you 
can  get  a  maximum  crop  from  16 
feet  of  good  fruit  wood.  As  high  as 
150  pounds  of  grapes  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  single  vine  with  this 
amount  of  wood,  and  whole  blocks 
averaging  40,  50  and  60  pounds  to 
the  vine,  with  an  average  of  not 
more  than  half  to  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  of  wood.  To  leave  more 
wood  will  not  increase  the  crop,  but 
will  diminish  its  quality  and,  what 
is  worse,  will  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  good  wood  for  next  year. 

Prof.  Bioletti  is  now  preparing  a 
circular  describing  in  detail  the 
method  he  recommends  for  pruning 
this  variety  of  vine  and  copies  there- 
of can  be  had  by  application  to  the 
University  at  Berkeley. 


WANTS  PROPHETIC  BALM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  you  would  give 
me  the  text  of  what  Mr.  Rehart,  the 
Oregon  weather  prophet,  said  about 
the  rainfall  for  the  coming  season. 
It  seems  foolish  to  cater  to  prophets, 
but  the  situation  is  such  that  we 
require  balm  of  some  sort  just  now. 
Please  publish  the  text  in  your  next 
issue. — J.  M.  G.,  Paicines. 

We  surely  would  withhold  no 
balm.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Rehart  said 
on  October  2: 

"We  may  expect  about  two  months 
of  extremely  dry  weather,  followed 
by  a  winter  of  heavy  precipitation, 
probably  30  per  cent  above  normal, 
or,  in  other  words,  nearly  double 
that  of  last  season.  It  will  be  the 
wettest  season  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years." 

GYPSUM  HELPED  ALFALFA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Five  acres  of  alfalfa  22  years  old 
have  been  yielding  over  six  tons  per 
acre  for  O.  J.  Ames  of  Stanislaus 
county.  He  has  done  nothing  to  it 
except  giving  it  two  top  dressings 
of  manure  and  about  100  pounds  of 
gypsum  per  acre  once  in  three  years. 
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We  desire  to  distribute 
as  widely  as  possible 
small  quantities  of 
Banner  Strawberries 
and  Selma  Cling 
Peach  Trees. 


FOR  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INTERESTING 
BOOK  ON  HORTICULTURE  EVER  PUBLISHED 
FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION  ON  THE  COAST. 

This  book  is  for  the  small  fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  grower 
who  controls  hundreds  of  acres.  If  you  have  only  a  few  vines, 
shrubs,  trees  and  roses,  you  will  find  this  book  useful,  as  it  tells 
you  about  all  kinds  of  plants  and  trees  and  how  to  grow  them. 
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Wallace  Nurseries 

CITRUS    SPECIALISTS    FOR    47  YEARS 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  select  1,  2  and  3  year  old 

LEMON— ORANQE— GRAPE  FRUIT  TREES 

You  want  dependable  trees.    Place  your  order  early. 
TRADE  YOUR  SURPLUS  LAND  FOR  CITRUS  TREES 

SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDQ.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  planting  that  vacant  land  with  the  best  Citrus  Trees  money  can  buy. 
We  have  several  thousand  selected 

Late  Valencia's,  Eureka  Lemons 
M.  S.  Grape  Fruit  and  Washington  Navels 

All  extra  fine  stock.   Prices  on  application.    Inspection  invited. 

R.  D.  No.  2  HASTER  BROS.    Orange,  California 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


1 


[Written  for  Pacllle  Karat  Prew.] 


Early  Deep  Plowing  to  Prune  Roots. 

Many  fruit  farmers  are  coming  to 
believe  that  deep  plowing  to  prune 
the  tree  roots  before  they  start 
growth  will  induce  a  multitude  of 
new  rootlets,  as  pruning  the  top  in- 
duces a  mutlitude  of  new  shoots. 
Since  the  chief  plant-food  absorb- 
ing organs  are  the  root  hairs  lo- 
cated near  growing  tips  of  rootlets, 
it  would  seem  that  the  more  new 
rootlets  the  tree  has  the  more  sap 
and  plant  food  it  would  have.  Then 
the  question  would  be  whether  the 
extra  sap  is  wanted. 

Wine  Grapes  May  Be  Grafted. 

Wine  grape  growers  who  want  to 
change  to  table  or  raisin  varieties 
with  least  loss  of  crops  may  graft 
them  over  and  get  a  few  grapes  the 
same  season.  Cut  the  vines  off  a 
few  inches  above  main  lateral  roots, 
split  the  stumps,  insert  dormant 
cuttings  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil, 
with  cambium  layers  crossing,  cover 
the  cleft  with  paper  and  then  with 
dirt,  leaving  a  bud  of  the  scion 
above  ground. 

Young  Trees  Need  Subsoil  Moisture. 

Occasionally  we  see  young  trees 
suffering  for  lack  of  water  because 
water  is  hard  to  get,  and  because  of 
a  notion  that  it  will  make  roots 
go  deeper.  Roots  cannot  go  deeper 
unless  moisture  is  obtainable  for 
them  to  live  on  as  they  go.  Try  to  be 
sure  that  trees  enter  springtime 
with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
subsoil  and  a  dry  mulch  on  the 
surface. 

Arsenates  Will  Stay  High  Priced. 

The  principal  raw  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  paris  green,  zinc  arsenate,  etc., 
is  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  small  amounts  are  imported. 
Most  of  the  available  supply  is  con- 
tracted six  months  ahead  and  the 
prices  are  pretty  sure  not  to  come 
down. 

Does  Lime-Sulphur  Harden  Bark? 

Does  repeated  annual  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur  harden  and  in- 
jure the  bark  of  trees?  J.  B.  Hund- 
ley, horticultural  inspector  for  Yu- 
caipa,  says  not  on  apple  trees.  He 
points  to  orchards  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion whose  trees  have  soft,  clean, 
healthy  bark. 

Get  Beady  for  Cutworms. 

Last  year  we  saw  many  owners 
of  fruit  trees  newly  planted  and  up 
to  two  years  old,  fighting  cutworms 
after  the  latter  had  eaten  buds, 
shoots  and  leaves.  Early  prepara- 
tion to  prevent  the  damage  is  better. 

Nitrates  Stimulate. 

If  trees  properly  pruned  have  not 
in  recent  seasons  responded  with 
enough  new  wood  to  bear  good  crops 
in  the  immediate  future,  apply  not 
over  400  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  late  in  the  spring  as  it 
is  possible,  to  get  it  dissolved  by 
rain  and  carried  into  the  ground, 
or  plow  it  under. 

Late  Plowing  of  Covercrops. 

Whether  to  allow  a  covercrop  to 
grow  late  in  spring  depends  partly 
on  whether  it  is  going  to  rob  trees 
of  moisture,  and  partly  on  the  time 
of  tree  blooming.    Seldom  will  plow- 


ing during  bloom  and  fruit  setting 
do  as  much  good  as  it  does  of 
damage. 

Graft-Over  Unprofitable  Varieties. 

If  readers  have  fruit  varieties 
that  were  unprofitable  last  season 
and  promise  the  same  next  year, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  now 
to  graft  them  over.  Then  if  any 
needed  scions  do  not  grow,  shoots 
from  the  stubbed  stocks  can  be  bud- 
ded in  the  spring. 

Do  Not  Store  Frost  Pots  Too  Early. 

Some  of  the  destructive  frosts  in 
recent  years  have  done  their  damage 
because  frostpots  had  been  put  away 
too  soon  or  because  orchardists  were 
not  watching.  If  the  crops  had  been 
saved,  they  would  have  paid  for  re- 
peated moving  of  pots  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  early  plowing. 

Crude  Oil  for  Brown  Scale. 

There  is  still  time  to  spray  dor- 
mant trees  with  a  crude  oil  emul- 
sion containing  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
cent  oil  to  kill  brown  apricot  scale. 
This  common  insect  infests  apricots, 
prunes,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples 
and  many  ornamentals.  Fruit  on 
infested  trees  gets  black  and  sticky. 

Clean-Cut  Roots  Make  Rootlets. 

In  tree  planting,  clean-cut  roots 
soon  callus  and  send  out  a  multi- 
tude of  new  feeders.  Bruised,  rag- 
ged-ended roots  heal  slowly  if  at  all, 
and  furnish  the  best  chance  for  in- 
oculation with  crown  gall,  which  is 
waiting  in  many  soils. 

Disk  Before  Spring  Plowing. 

If  plowing  stands  a  chance  of  not 
getting  done  soon  enough  after  the 
last  good  spring  rain,  double-disk 
the  orchard  while  the  soil  is  still  in 
good  shape,  and  it  will  hold  moist- 
ure much  longer  for  the  plowing. 

Spring  Spraying  Necessary. 

The  most  important  fruit  work  in 
spring  is  to  spray  when  weather  has 


warmed  enough  to  start  buds  swell- 
ing,  insects   hatching,   and  fungus 


spores  sprouting.  Watch  for  specific 
directions  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50%  increase  in  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop  production,  and 
compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  produce,  fertilizers  were 
never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acrt 
you  own  or  rent,  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense- 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336    Bdw.  I60O 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NiirateSof  Soda 


INCREASES  CROPS 
25  to  50  Per  Cent 

Nitrate  of  Soda  feeds  the  soil.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops. 

Contains  18  per  cent  Nitrogen — immedi- 
ately available.  No  waiting  for  earth  ac- 
tion. The  Nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  the 
plants  IMMEDIATELY. 

Clean,  odorless,  easy  to  handle. 

Direct  from  Chili  in  original  bags. 

Cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  prices — and  Nitrate  Booklet 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

520  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg.   San  Jose,  Cal. 


PLANT  TREES 

Do  your  "bit"  toward  insuring  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  world's  millions. 

The  best  varieties  of 
trees  are  selling  out  fast. 

Shipping  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Pears, 
Olives,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Peaches — all  are 
equally  profitable  according  to  your  location. 
No  other  investment  their  equal. 

Our  foothill  trees  are  free  from  the  root 
diseases  common  to  other  localities.  Pedigreed 
parentage — roots  fibrous  and  well  branched — 
trees  hardy  and  of  toughened  fibre — features 
that  spell  success  in  tree  planting,  and  in  your 
orcharding. 

Submit  me  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special  quota- 
tions. Do  this  now  while  our  assortment  is  com- 
plete.   Mail  your  list  right  now  to  Dept.  H. 

&  .  V  Mtr. 


Remember !  We  will  take 
your  Liberty  Bonds  in  full 
or  partial  payment  for  trees. 


Joot-hill 
grown  trees 
are  immune 
to  crown- 
gall  and 
root-knot 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE  ~  CALIFORNIA 
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Adaptations  and  Characteristics  of  Etters- 
burg  Strawberries. 


(Continued  from  page  100.) 


crossed  with  Point  Arena  Beach, 
is  bearing  out  my  previous  estima- 
tion of  it.  It  is  a  berry  of  striking 
beauty  and  sweetness.  It  has  a 
long  beach-type  of  foliage  and  run- 
ners, but  the  roots  are  not  strongly 
of  the  beach  type,  and  in  flavor  the 
fruit  is  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the 
beach  strawberry,  but  rich,  mild, 
sweet,  and  delicious,  a  flavor  all  its 
own. 

Ettersburg  No.  121  and  Alpine  X 
Cape  Mendocino  Beach  is  as  erratic 
as  ever.  It  has  qualities  that  make 
it  a  prince  among  berries  and  faults 
that  make  it  hard  to  tie  to.  If  you 
have  everything  to  its  liking,  you 
have  in  it  a  berry  that  is  hard  to 
surpass  in  quality,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce them  in  quantity. 

ODD-SHAFED  FRUITS,  BUT  NO  STERILE 
BLOSSOMS. 

Two  very  interesting  varieties  re- 
sulting from  crossing  Fendall  with 
No.  121  are  making  good.  "Fan- 
tastic" is  a  variety  with  a  remark- 
able root  development — strong,  up- 
right fruit-stalks,  and  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  fantastically  shaped 
berries.  Sometimes  these  berries 
grow  nearly  three  inches  broad,  per- 
fectly solid,  brilliant  red  in  color, 
with  neither  coarseness  nor  green 
tips,  and  quality  similar  to  No.  121. 
This  variety,  like  No.  121,  also 
holds  its  fruit  free  of  the  ground. 
It  has  no  sterile  blossoms. 

"Fendalcino"   is  a  sister  variety 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 
or  we  will  send  It  to  you  for 

Standard  size  $16.00 

Junior  size   13.10 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

,  bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
I  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

,  R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries^ 

SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


STANISLAUS 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

IUKLOOK    AND  MODESTO 
Guaranteed    Nursery   Stock.  Every- 
thing   for    orchard,    garden    or  yard. 
All  ''horn*  grown." 

MAIN    OFFICE:  MODESTO.  CAL. 


to  the  above,  but  it  has  the  low- 
spreading  habit  of  fruiting  charac- 
teristic of  Fendall.  A  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  variety  is  that  the  fruit 
is  large  and  more  nearly  all  of  the 
same  size  than  in  most  varieties.  It 
is  an  extraordinarily  heavy  bearer 
of  firm  red  and  extra  well-flavored 
berries.  Both  Fantastic  and  Fen- 
dalcino are  very  strong  growers  and 
very  free  of  leaf-spot  fungus.  As  the 
Fendall  grows  here,  they  are  about 
five  times  as  strong  growing. 

"Nor-j"  is  a  berry  of  the  pink 
beach  type  of  great  productiveness, 
with  berries  of  immense  size — the 
largest  I  have  yet  produced.  It  is 
not  highly  flavored,  but  is  desirable 
as  a  unique  novelty. 

BUT  TREBLA  OUTRANKS  THEM  ALL. 

Trebla  still  holds  its  place  here  as 
the  berry  among  all  the  varieties. 
Others  have  certain  points  of  high 
merit,  but,  counting  every  charac- 
teristic by  points,  Trebla  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  above  all  else.  It  still 
has  its  faults,  but  has  one  of  those 
rare  combinations  of  good  charac- 
teristics that  are  hard  to  get  in  one 
plant.  Two  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics in  Trebla  are  its  ability 
to  resist  frost  on  its  blossoms  and 
its  recuperative  ability  in  heated 
spells.  In  one  of  these  hot  spells 
one  would  think  its  crop  was  dam- 
aged beyond  repair,  yet  with  a  few 
days  of  cooler  weather  it  will  have 
recovered  and  be  going  about  its 
business  as  though  all  were  lovely. 
Trebla  fruit  canned  in  glass  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  day  for  the  last 
three  and  one-half  years  is  still  but 
slightly  faded.  Reports  from  the 
damp,  foggy  Humboldt  Bay  region 
would  indicate  that  Trebla  is  going 
to  do  well  there,  being  both  free 
of  leaf-spot  fungus  and  holding  its 
fruit  free  of  the  ground,  avoiding 
rot  where  the  ground  is  damp. 


OLD  TREES  TO  HELP  WIN  WAR. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 

A  resolution  just  received  by  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
passed  at  the  conference  of  nursery- 
men held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  December,  calls 
attention  to  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  fruit  by  bring- 
ing back  into  normal  production 
the  millions  of  neglected  fruit  trees 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  calling 
attention  to  the  need  of  greater 
fruit  production  and  how  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  nurserymen  resolved 
that  they  tender  their  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  growers  of  fruit 
trees  everywhere,  in  the  matter  of 
instruction  for  the  immediate  reju- 
venation of  barren  and  unproductive 
trees  in  order  to  make  them  fully 
productive.  This  is  a  matter  which 
may  be  agitated  to  advantage  in 
California  as  well  as  in  the  Middle 
West. 


whitewash:  olive  trunks. 


Olive  trees  not  old  enough  to  thor- 
oughly shade  their  trunks  should  be 
whitewashed  three  feet  high,  accord- 
ing to  George  Thumann  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  to  prevent  sunburn  and 
to  keep  them  healthy.  Old  grease 
or  useless  olive  oil  mixed  in  the 
whitewash  will  make  it  stick  better 
through  winter  rains. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Produce 


Vigorous 

Pedigreed  Stock 

There's  money  in  fruit. 
If  you  have  a  piece  of 
bare  land  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do  more 
profitably  than  to  plant 
t  to  fruit  trees. 

Any  of  these  will  pay 
big— 

— Peaches 
— Pears 
— Prunes 
— Apricots 
— Plums 
— Almonds 
— Walnuts 

You  had  better  write 
to  us  at  once — there  is  a 
heavy  demand  and  the 
supply  is  short.  Let  us 
know  your  requirements 
— now — today. 


Showing  height  of  our  1-year-old  prone  trees. 


ROSES 

Bush  &  Climbing  Sorts 

We  grow  many  thou- 
sands of  roses  each 
year  for  retail  and 
wholesale  selling.  Write 
for  our  latest  Rose  List. 


ELMER  BROS.'  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
76  S.  Market  SI.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cannas,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON2REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


Q  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


We  Are  Headquarters 
For  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fii  stock 
this  year — trees  are  thrifty  and  well- 
rooted — grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Demand  this  season  promises  to  be 
heavy.    Get  your  orders  in  early. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


Address 
Dept.  B 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


TREES 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  in  the  West,  buy  stock  grown  in  Placer  County. 
If  you  want  the  beat  trees  grown  In  Placer  County,  write  for  price  list  to 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY,  Newcastle,  California 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

C\  ******  Grown  at  Laguna  Bell  Acres.  Stock  I  year  old.  200,000.  8  toMlach^ 
wl£lSS  Absolutely  free  from  scale.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  for  sale. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES 

C.  H.  HARLB,  Manager  27  N.  OLIVE  ST.  ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 


VAN  NUYS  NURSERY  CO.  LTL" 

TELEPHONE  12  VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Oats,  Oat  Hay  Needed  by  U.  S.  and  Allies 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 


SOILS  AND  VARIETIES.  | 

Oats  are  gTown  profitably  on  as 
wide  a  range  of  soils  as  any  grain. 
But  sand  which  dries  out  before 
they  are  ready  to  cut  is  unsatisfac- 
tory; they  drown  where  land  is  wet 
and  undrained;  and  soil  such  as 
the  San  Joaquin  Delta  is  too  rich 
in  nitrogen  for  hay.  It  makes  the 
straw  grow  coarse,  as  might  be  the 
case  after  alfalfa  or  with  heavy 
barnyard  manuring.  Another  crop 
might  do  better  there.  Rich  bot- 
tom lands  are  better  for  wheat,  and 
summer  fallowed  upland  may  cause 
too  rank  growth  of  oats.  Where 
soil  is  thin,  worn,  well  drained,  and 
gravelly,  summer  fallow  proves  sat- 
isfactory for  oats. 

"Red"  oats,  called  variously  "Rus- 
sian red,"  "Texas  red,"  "California 
red"  and  "Rust-proof,"  are  grown 
all  over  California.  Black  oats  yield 
heavier  grain  and  straw  in  coast 
districts,  but  are  not  favored  in  the 
central  valleys  on  account  of  coarser 
hay  and  lower  yield  unless  the  late 
spring  be  cooler  than  usual.  Most 
of  the  oats  grown  in  the  interior 
are  cut  for  hay,  which  should  not 
be  coarse. 

Much  of  the  seed  for  the  interior 
is  brought  from  the  coast  and  from 
the  southwestern  States.  On  old 
grain  soil  without  summer  fallow 
for  the  oat  crop  it  does  not  grow 
too  coarse.  Home-grown  seed  is 
held  to  "run  out"  after  a  few  years 
and  its  color  fades.  It  naturally 
matures  earlier  than  coast-grown 
seed  and  thus  is  less  likely  to  be 
shriveled  by  hot  summer  winds,  es- 
pecially with  late  planting. 

HOW  OATS  ARE  GROWN. 

The  red  granite  soils  of  the  Si- 
erra foothills  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley are  perhaps  the  chief  growing 
places  of  oats  in  the  interior,  and 
Placer  county  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing producers.  For  facts  regarding 
methods  of  handling  the  crop,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  experienced 
growers  mentioned  below. 

OATS  ROTATED  WITH  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

Oats  in  rotation  with  wheat  and 
sorghum  corn  keep  the  land  in  fair 
shape  for  the  major  crop,  wheat. 
This  makes  possible  three  crops  in 
three  successive  years  on  the  same 
field  as  practiced  with  variations  for 
25  years  by  J.  C.  Astill  of  Placer 
county.  In  what  would  be  a  fal- 
low year,  he  sows  and  pastures  gyp 
corn.  By  September  the  corn  is 
well  cleaned  off;  and  in  some  years 
110  pounds  of  "Russian  red"  oats 
per  acre  are  broadcasted  on  the 
fields  without  any  preparation.  After 
sowing,  the  oats  are  harrowed  and 
disked.  Some  people  plant  as  little 
as  80  pounds  per  acre,  but  there  is 
danger  of  straw  growing  too  coarse 
for  best  hay  price  if  the  stand  is 
thin.  The  hay  will  be  especially 
coarse  if  thin  on  summer  fallow, 
though  if  winter  planted  it  is  likely 
to  be  fine  anyway. 

In  a  favorable  year  by  this  sys- 
tem the  yield  may  reach  2%  tons 
per  acre  of  hay  that  is  more  high 
priced  in  this  section  than  alfalfa 
or  wheat  hay,  though  the  last  named 
commands  a  little  higher  price  in 
San  Francisco. 

OATS  FOLLOW  WHEAT. 

In  the  season  following  oats,  a 
crop  of  winter-sown  wheat  is  often 
grown.  Or  the  oats  may  follow  sum- 


I  mer  fallowed  wheat  as  described  by 
Mr.  Astill  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"After  harvesting  a  crop  of  fal- 
low or  winter-sown  wheat,  the  stub- 
ble is  cut  or  dragged  down,  then 
raked  and  baled  for  bedding,  or 
burned.  After  the  first  good  shower 
in  fall,  the  disk  is  weighted  down 
and  a  good  seed  bed  made;  then  we 
broadcast  70  or  80  pounds  of  oats 
to  the  acre,  remove  the  weight,  set 


disk  on  angle  so  that  all  seed  will 
be  covered  as  deep  as  possible,  then 
cross  harrow  to  remove  all  ridges 
made  by  disk  and  to  smooth  and 
pack  the  soil  to  hold  moisture  in 
case  of  long  dry  spell.  A  crop  of 
volunteer  put  in  by  this  method  will 
yield  1%  tons  of  No.  1  oat  hay  to 
the  acre,  or  about  nine  sacks  of 
No.  2  oats  in  a  favorable  year." 

OATS  FOR  GRAIN. 

If  left  for  grain  even  a  month  or 
two  after  ripening,  oats  do  not  shell 
out  (with  two  exceptions).  Hot 
north  winds  shell  the  ripened  grain; 
and  any  wind  will  shell  it  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  when  the 
"twin  grains"  spread  apart  at  the 
tips.  If  any  oats  shell  out,  the 
upper  ones  in  the  head  will  go  first. 
After  this  stage  the  grains  draw  to- 
gether and  stay  in  the  head  through 
ordinary  weather. 

Winter-sown  oats  yield  eight  to 
twelve  sacks  (2%  bushels  per  sack) 
of  grain  per  acre.  On  fallowed  ground 
they  yield  16  sacks.  On  new  bot- 
tom land  they  yield  30  sacks. 

WINTER-SOWN  OATS. 

Winter-sown  oats  may  follow  a 
grain  or  other  crop  and  should  be 
planted  not  later  than  early  Janu- 
ary, according  to  Mr.  Astill,  though 
others  give  a  later  limit.  A  promi- 
nent Sonoma  county  grower  has 
made  a  good  crop  from  May-sown 
oats  in  a  favorable  season. 

They  do  not  make  much  of  a  root  sys- 
tem during  winter,  when  they  drown 
easily  and  are  easily  heaved  by  frost. 
They  seem  dormant  until  warm 
weather  comes,  but  then  they  stool 


quickly  and  make  a  crop.  A  ton  or 
two  per  acre  has  been  taken  from 
fields  that  lay  dormant  until  March. 
If  planted  before  New  Year's  on 
warm  ground,  winter-sown  oats  ripen 
as  soon  as  those  on  fallow.  On  clay 
ground  they  keep  green  and  grow- 
ing late  if  weather  is  cool;  but  they 
ripen  suddenly  if  warm  weather 
comes  about  the  time  of  maturity. 

LATER  SOWING  PERMISSIBLE. 

Later  sowing  of  oats  than  men- 
tioned above  is  found  profitable  by 
A.  Rasmussen,  also  of  Placer  county, 
who  threshed  1,000  bushels  from 
80  acres  last  year  and  cut  additional 


acreage  for  hay.  As  he  tells  it,  the 
practice  is  to  burn  off  wheat  stub- 
ble, double-disk  the  ground  once  or 
twice,  and  sow  about  90  pounds  per 
acre  of  red  oats  between  October 
and  February — later  sowing  is  per- 
missible in  a  spring  of  late  rains. 
Earlier  sowing  is  better.  Frost  does 
not  hurt  the  plants,  but  rain  keeps 
the  surface  loose  for  a  good  start. 
A  heavy  rain  shortly  after  late  sow- 
ing will  cause  the  ground  to  bake. 


BROADCASTING  SAVKS  TIME. 

Seed  is  broadcasted  to  Bave  time, 
as  there  has  seemed  to  be  little  dif- 
ference in  stand  when  drilled.  It 
is  harrowed  once  or  twice  after  sow- 
ing. Late  in  May,  as  the  grain  is 
coming  into  the  dough  stage,  it  is 
ready  to  cut  for  hay.  Since  the 
ripening  is  sudden,  cutting  starts 
while  still  too  green.  If  the  grain 
market  looks  good  and  the  crop 
promises  heavy  yield,  it  may  be  left 
a  month  longer  to  cut  for  grain. 

Ground  is  not  dry  plowed  after 
oats  are  off,  but  is  left  until  Febru- 
ary or  March,  when  it  is  plowed  for 
summer  fallow,  and  disked  if  much 
rain  follows  the  plowing.  Wheat  is 
planted  the  following  fall  and  the 
rotation  is  completed. 

STUART 
PRUNE 

Originated  by  J.  F. 
Stuart,  Ripon,  Cal. 

TWENTY- SEVEN  DRIED 
PRUNES  TO  THE  POUND 

This  Prune  is  a  cross  of  the 
French  prune  and  the  Tragedy 
prune,  into  the  Silver  prune.  The 
Silver  prune  being  the  mother 
prune.  Market  price  of  this  prune 
is  12^2  cents  per  pound  dried. 
University  test,  53.5  per  cent  sugar. 

We  are  exclusive  owners.  Five 
thousand  budded  trees  in  stock,  for 
sale  this  season.  Can  furnish 
wood  for  grafting.  Write  for 
prices. 

We  have  an  exceptional  nice  lot 
of  almond  trees  of  all  varieties  on 
peach  and  almond  root;  A  fine  lot 
of  Stuart  prune  on  peach,  almond, 
and  myrobolan  root;  a  fine  lot  of 
Blenheim  cot  trees,  (large  ones  for 
replanting  also).  For  prices  write 
or  call  on  us  and  see  the  stock. 
Prices  are  right. 

Ripon  Nursery  and 
Improvement  Co. 

J.  F.  STUART, 
President  and  Manager, 
Ripon,  California. 


TREE    PROTECTORS    FOR    WINTER  USE 


Why  let  rabbits  bark  your  trees  at  this  sea- 
son ol  the  year  when  for  about  a  penny  apiece 
you  can  save  every  one  of  them.  We  also 
have  a  heavy  one  that  will  save  your  tree  from 
moderate  freezing;.  If  It's  squirrels,  tell  us 
your  wants.  We  have  protectors  for  every 
need  that  will  save  your  tree. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTINQ  POTS 

Are  you  going  to  raise  some  Olive  Cuttings, 
or  Eucalyptus,  or  Rose  Cuttings?  Why  not 
grow  them  In  these  pots  and  have  every  plant 
a  single  root  system,  and  be  assured  every  one 

will  grow? 

Why  not  plant  your  early  Cabbage.  Chilis, 
Tomatoes,  and  have  good  healthy  plants  to 
set  out  that  will  not  stop  growing  a  single  day, 
for  you  can  plant  both  pot  and  plant? 

These  pots  are  the  up-to-date  method  of 
plant  growing.  Don't  take  our  word  for  It: 
try  them  yourself.  Write  for  samples  of  pots 
or  protectors.  Tell  us  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 
935  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlands,  Calif. 


BUD  SELECTION  *$£  THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  our  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  XO  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true  to 
type  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name— absolutely  free  from  frost.  40.000 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 

POLLARD  <&  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WH1TTIER  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NURSERIES  „ 

PUKNTE,  CALITORN1A 


Yamamoto  Citrus  Nursery  v^&^r&n 

HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  250,000  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grapefruit  Trees,  1, 
2  and  3  years  old.    Florida  Sour  Seedling  Stock — 300,000  trees  one 
year  old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 
Phone  Alhambra  731-W         Mail  Address:  R.F.D.  I,  Box  Wo,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 
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Spraying  Protects  Orchard  Investment 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Spray  for  peach  curl  leaf  when 
the  points  of  the  leaves  are  just  be- 
ginning to  show  and  your  curl  leaf 
troubles  will  be  over,  say  John  Han- 
son and  G.  B.  Abbott  of  Tehama 
county.  Curl  leaf  in  the  spring  of 
1917  made  whole  orchards  hideous 
with  the  malformed  and  deadened 
hunches  of  leaves  throughout  the 
trees.  But  the  Hanson  and  Abbott 
orchards  were  clean  this  year, 
though  at  least  the  latter  has  been 
severely  infested  in  previous  seasons. 
Mr.  Abbott  has  sprayed  carefully 
and  regularly  when  fruit  buds  were 
beginning  to  show  red,  but  it  was 
too  late  and  he  most  always  had 
curl.  In  1916  he  sprayed  just  be- 
fore the  buds  showed  color  and  got 
rid  of  most  of  the  curl.  Last  spring 
he  sprayed  when  the  leaf  tips  were 
barely  showing.  He  had  splendid 
control;  while  neighbors  who  spray- 
ed a  little  later  lost  a  good  bit  of 
their  crops  and  certainly  a  lot  of 
the  strength  of  their  trees  which 
were  full  of  curl  leaf.    One  of  Mr. 


Abbott's  trees  was  not  sprayed  and 
it  lost  practically  all  of  its  reaves. 

A  STRIKING  EXAMPLE. 

Last  spring,  the  night  after  Mr. 
Abbott  finished  spraying,  they  had 
a  big  rain.  The  man  who  sprayed 
for  him  had  gone  to  a  neighboring 
orchard  and  sprayed  an  acre  or  two. 
Due  to  the  rain,  he  could  not  finish 
for  a  week.  When  the  writer  walked 
through  this  orchard,  May  10,  1917, 
the  trees  sprayed  later  had  covered 
the  ground  with  their  leaves  and 
were  still  peppered  with  repulsive 
green  to  dark  brown  warty,  moldy 
clumps  of  leaves,  often  bunched 
into  balls  as  big  as  his  fist.  Nearly* 
every  shoot  and  spur  was  affected. 
But  the  line  where  the  early  spray- 
ing stopped  was  very  pronounced, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  curled  leaf 
on  those  trees  and  the  foliage  was 
larger,  of  dark  green  healthy  ap- 
pearance and  dense  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  spray  used  in  all  these 
cases  was  lime  -  sulphur,  winter 
strength. 


decent  profit  on  the  raw  product. 

We  may  be  prejudiced  and  mis- 
taken, of  course,  but  our  present 
disposition  is  to  give  a  double  dose 
of  the  oil  to  anyone  who  is  boom- 
ing this  crop  without  knowing  more 
of  its  difficulties  and  requirements 
than  they  now  do. — Editor.] 


Tomatoes  interplanted  in  a  young 
apricot  orchard  required  so  much 
water  that  the  trees  were  stunted, 
according  to  C.  J.  Oswald  of  Kern 
county. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Kagle  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards;  the  best 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET: 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 


624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Uncle  Sam  Calls  for  Castor  Oil 


(Continued  from  page  101.) 


sensitive  to  frost.  No  pests  are 
known. 

If  the  beans  are  raised  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  presses  to  care  for  the 
oil  is  anticipated.  One  firm  handling 
other  oils  in  Fresno  probably  could 
handle  the  entire  crop.  The  exact 
status  of  the  market,  the  problem 
of  getting  good  seed,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  culture  pursued  by  farmers 
who  have  grown  the  bean  here,  if 
any  have,  are  being  investigated  by 
Adviser  Smith. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  CASTOR  OIL. 

[In  connection  with  the  current 
drive  on  castor  bean  growing,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  fore- 
going, several  things  should  be  re- 
membered: 

First:  The  variety  used  for  oil  is 
not  the  tree-like  plant  which  is 
widely  grown  for  ornament  in  this 
State.  There  is  no  safety  in  the 
venture  unless  one  has  seed  ac- 
cepted by  the  oil  mills  as  satisfac- 
tory for  their  uses. 

Second:  The  crop  requires  much 
hand  labor  in  gathering  the  clusters 
of  pods  and  popping  them  out  where 
the  seed  will  not  be  lost.  These 


clusters  come  into  cutting  condition 
progressively  and  not  at  any  one 
time.  Some  have  claimed  that  by 
planting  thickly  and  letting  the  soil 
get  dry  simultaneously  ripening  can 
be  secured  of  a  sufficient  crop  to  be 
profitable. 

Third:  Unless  one  can  get  a  con- 
tract from  a  California  oil  mill  to 
buy  the  beans,  there  is  no  safety  in 
growing  it.  We  cannot  compete  with 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  shipping 
the  raw  product  to  Eastern  oil  mills. 

Fourth:  No  part  of  the  plant  can 
be  eaten  or  fed  to  stock.  In  de- 
fault of  a  contract  to  a  local  oil 
mill,  there  is  only  loss  in  sight. 

Fifth:  California  had  several  cas- 
tor oil  booms  beginning  fifty  years 
ago,  so  the  excitement  is  not  new. 
In  spite  of  many  trials,  the  crop 
has  never  paid  its  cost  to  the 
grower.  The  oil  makers  are  the 
only  parties  who  can  make  the  ven- 
ture safe,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  product  and  im- 
portations from  India  they  could 
either  import  beans  or  buy  oil  in 
Chicago  for  a  price  below  that  which 
they  would  have  to  charge  if  they 
paid  the  California  bean  grower  a 


Protect  the  Crops 

Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have' demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER— Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 

HAMMER=BRAY  &  CO.  oZXZZl. 


cfe*  TREE  PROTECTORS 


THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON  'V^™^- 

DEALERS  — Write  ns  today  for  onr  Sales  Proposition. 


You  will  find  in- 
formation worth 
many  dollars  to 
you  in  the  five 
Giant  books.  They 
are  written  to  show 
Pacific  Coast  land 
owners  how  to  save 
and  make  money 
by  using 


<Gm}Farm  powders 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL. 

Here  are  the  subjects  of  the  books  that  are  sent  FREE: 


Stlimni  ^4  pages,  23  illustrations.  Ex- 
*JI,ulllr'*  plains  and  shows  the  most 
effective  methods  of  blasting.  Tells  you  how  to 
get  out  stumps  of  any  size  cleaner,  easier  and 
cheaper  by  using  either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders— Eureka  Stumping  Powder  for  dry  work 
and  Giant  Stumping  Powder  for  wet  work. 

RniiUove  Shows  how  to  place  charges 
DOUKierS  for  stone  blasting.  Gives 
amount  of  Giant  Powder  required  to  break  up 
stones  of  various  sizes. 

_    No  deep  plowing  or  cultivation  is 
Opo    na[f  so  e(fective  as  subsoiling  with 
the  Giant  Farm  Powders.   If  you  believe  in  til- 
lage you  believe  in  subsoil  blasting.  Ask  for  the 
Giant  Subsoiling  book,  "Better  Farm  Tillage." 
Trpp«    Trees  in  blasted  beds  develop 
*  ■  CC5    twJce  the  root  systems  of  trees 
in  unblasted  soil.    They  have  the  loosened 
earth  and  the  food  needed  to  do  it.  In 
blasted  soil,  rains  and  irrigation  water  sink 
down  many  feet  and  there  is  no  surface 
run-off.     The  Giant  Tree  book,  "Better 
Orchard   Tillage,"   gives   complete  direc- 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office :  San  FrancUco 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 


tions  for  orchard  soil  improve- 
ment. 

nif^kni,  You  can  blast  out 
UllCneS  ci,.ln,  deep  ditches 
with  Giant  Powders.  The  sides  will 
be  sharp  and  even.  The  Giant  Book, 
"Better  Ditching,"  tells  how  to  do  it. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  will  ho 
sent  on  request.  Mark  in  the  coupon 
(or  write  on  a  postcard)  the  subjects 
that  interest  you.  Do  it  now,  before 
you  lay  this  aside. 

210      P°Wd^  Co..  Con 
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Alfalfa  vs.  Bean-Growing  for  Profit 


Written  for 

To  farmers,  as  to  other  producers, 
Uncle  Sam  is  saying,  "Get  down  to 
brass  tacks  on  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion figures,  and  I'll  guarantee  you 
a  fair  profit  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts." 

Theoretically  and  practically,  this 
is  the  only  equitable  position  for  the 
Government  to  take  if  all  classes  of 
people  and  industries  are  to  be  sub- 
servient to  our  present  chief  job  of 
"licking  the  Kaiser." 

As  a  fair-minded  Government  we 
could  not  say  to  our  producers,  "We 
will  pay  Jones  $5  a  pair  for  shoes 
and  Smith  $4  for  the  same  quality 
shoes  because  it  costs  Jones  $1  more 
to  produce  than  it  does  Smith,  owing 
to  the  more  favorable  natural  re- 


Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  C.  Loomis,  Modesto 


it  is  the  crop  whose  production  has 
been  most  heavily  curtailed  by  the 
"beaning  boom." 

The  figures  used  in  arriving  at  the 
cost  of  producing  1000  pounds  of 
beans  were  secured  from  forty-three 
farmers  in  the  districts  named,  no 
account  being  taken  of  total  crop 
failures.  In  securing  data  as  to 
present-day  costs  of  producing  al- 
falfa hay  in  this  vicinity,  I  quote 
from  figures  furnished  me  by  a  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  grower  whose  every 
item  of  expense  is  carefully  recorded. 
In  his  own  operations  he  does  not 
place  land  rental  so  high  as  allowed 
in  the  bean  grower's  estimate,  but 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  it  would 
be  unfair  to  use  different  rental  val- 


this  section  last  year,  hay  growers 
were  not  threatened  with  heavy 
losses  by  pests  or  other  natural 
causes.  Bean  growers,  on  the  other 
hand,  fought  red  spider,  aphis,  and 
the  effects  of  hot  winds  at  blossom- 
ing time  at  considerable  cost  both  to 
the  crop  and  in  remedial  measures. 

To  carry  the  cost  of  production 
comparison  out  in  a  fair  manner  to 
both  alfalfa  and  beans,  I  have  pro- 
rated the  cost  of  alfalfa  seeding 
over  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
based  the  average  yearly  production 
per  acre  at  six  tons.  This  is  a  much 
smaller  annual  yield  than  that  se- 
cured by  the  grower  whose  figures 
I  am  using,  but  it  is  the  accepted 
average    acre    yield    in  California. 


Field  of  alfalfa  on  the  Baxter  Ranch  of  040  acrex,  near  Chowchllla,  Madera  county. 


sources  that  he  operates  under."  In- 
stead we  would  strike  an  average 
fair  price  of  $4.50  and  say,  "That 
is  what  we  will  pay,  and  you  must 
be  governed  accordingly  in  your  op- 
erations." 

GOVERNMENT'S  PRICE  FIXING  FAIR. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  pro- 
ducer that  while  this  is  fair,  from 
the  Government's  standpoint,  Jones 
would  soon  quit  producing  shoes  or 
go  bankrupt.  The  logical  thing  for 
him  to  do  would  be  to  manufacture 
some  other  article  for  which  his  nat- 
ural  resources   were   better  suited. 

To  a  great  extent,  farmers  in  this 
section  of  Stanislaus  county,  as  well 
as  in  other  irrigated  districts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys, 
are  finding  themselves  placed  in  this 
position.  They  are  discovering  that 
some  of  the  foodstuffs  which  ex- 
horters  dwelt  on  so  successfully  last 
spring  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
under  their  conditions. 

BEANS  OR  ALFALFA. 

Of  crops  which  come  under  this 
classification,  I  have  selected  beans 
as  an  example,  partly  because  I  have 
personally  experienced  the  difficulties 
of  growing  them  on  land  unsuited  to 
other  culture,  but  largely  because 
this  crop  last  season  really  swept 
people  in  the  interior  valleys  "off 
their  feet."  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison I  have  selected  alfalfa  be- 
cause that  is  the  crop  most  univer- 
sally adapted  to  this  and  other  irri- 
gated interior  districts,  and  because 


ues  for  the  same  land,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  land  that  is 
well  suited  to  beans  is  likewise  well 
suited  to  alfalfa,  and  vice  versa. 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  AN  ACRE 
OF  PINK  OR  MEXICAN  RED  BEANS. 

(Based  on  an  average  yield  of  1000  pounds 
per  acre,  reports  of  43  growers.) 

Modesto  Denair  Hughson 
Rent  of  land.  ..  .J30.00  $35.00  $35.00 
Irrigation  ( 1 )  . .  .30  .30  .30 
Plowing  (3)  ...  6.00(1)  3.00(1)  3.00 
Harrowijig  (2)..  1.00(3)  1.60(3)  1.50 
Rolling  or  disc- 
ing (1)                 1.00  ....(1)  .75 

Seed                         3.00  2.40  3.00 

Planting                    1.15  1.15  1.20 

Cultivating  (2) .  .     2.25(3)  4.00(3)  3.00 

Hoeing   (2)               6.00(2)  6.00(2)  6.00 

Cutting                       2.25  2.25  2.25 

Shocking                   3.50  3.50  3.50 

Hauling  to 

thresher                 3.00  3.00  3.00 

Threshing                   4.00  4.00  4.00 

Sacks  and  twine.     1.70  1.70  1.70 
Hauling  to  ware- 
house                   1.50  1.50  1.50 

Fighting  peste.  .  .     2.50  2.50  2.50 

Management  ....     6.90  7.10  7.20 

Average  1917 

cost   f 76.05  $78.90  $79.40 

Average  1917 

value                   74.00  74.00  74.00 

The  1917  value  I  have  credited 
to  beans  is  higher  than  the  present 
offers  here,  but  is  probably  a  fair 
average  of  all  beans  actually  sold  to 
date.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
large  part  of  the  crop  still  remains 
unsold  in  the  farmer's  hands.  The 
natural  conclusion  from  these  figures 
is  that  bean  growers  have  actually 
lost  money  in  this  territory  the  past 
season  if  they  allow  themselves  ordi- 
nary farm  help  wages  for  their  own 
work. 

ALFALFA  LESS  RISK. 

Aside  from  "alfalfa  worms,"  which 
did  some  damage  to  hay  crops  in 


The  table  below  shows  cost  of  seed- 
ing an  acre  to  alfalfa: 

Fifteen  pounds  seed  at  21c  $  3.15 

Plowing  once   3.00 

Harrowijig  twice    1.00 

Planting   26 

Total  $  7.40 

Average  cost  per  acre  per  year  for 
seeding,  $1.06.  Adding  this  to  the 
other  annual  costs  per  acre,  we  se- 
cure the  following: 

APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  AL- 
FALFA BAY  IN  MODESTO  IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT. 

Rent  per  acre  $30.00 

Seeding    1.06 

Preparing  boxes  and  ditches   1.00 

Cost  of  irrigating  five  times   1.50 

Cost  of  haying  per  acre   15.00 

Cost  of  management   7.00 

Total  cost  for  producing  six  tons  $55.56 

Total  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  hay 

stacked  on  the  ranch   9.29 

Average  1917  value  in  stock  per  ton..  16.00 

Average  1917  profit  per  ton   6.26 

Average  1917  profit  per  acre   37.56 

In  arriving  at  the  average  1917 
value  of  hay,  I  have  considered  the 
low  price  as  well  as  the  present 
high  prices.  The  alfalfa  grower 
from  whom  I  secured  these  cost  fig- 
ures received  $20  a  ton  for  hay 
in  the  stack  early  in  December.  It 
would  be  worth  more  now.  At  no 
time  did  hay  sell  for  less  than  $12 
in  the  stack  in  this  district,  and 
those  were  early  summer  prices. 

Experience  has  shown  that  alfalfa 
growing  here  is  dependable  year 
after  year.  That  when  production 
raises  to  a  point  where  hay  prices 
sag,  the  dairy  cow  enters  to  stabil- 
ize the  market.  It  is  neither  a  war 
baby  or  war  bubble.  Can  we  say 
as  much  for  beans? 


YOUR  RESOLUTION 
FOR  1918 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 


Don't  be  satisfied 
with  "doing  your 
bit"  but  do  your 
best,  make  every 
acre  produce  to  its 
utmost. 

Proper  f  e  rtil  iza- 
tion  will  greatly 
increase  the  pro- 
duction of  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  de- 
partment will  be  glad 
to  help  you  deter- 
mine the  proper  fer-  • 
tilizer  for  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Vegetables  to  Plant  Now. 

On  warmer,  drier  valley  lands  in 
regions  of  light  rain-fall  or  on  pro- 
tected hillsides,  plantings  of  beets, 
cabbage,  carrots,  peas,  turnips,  let- 
tuce, radishes  and  onions  are  usu- 
ally wise  in  January.  February  is 
the  great  planting  month,  for  every- 
thing but  the  very  tender  plants 
like  beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  the 
squash  family,  etc.,  can  now  pro- 
ceed with  assurance  of  adequate 
heat  and  moisture. — California  Veg- 
etables. 

Cracking  of  Concrete  Highway. 

Why  are  concrete  roads  covered 
with  asphalt  or  other  soft  material? 
The  Office  of  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  studied  the  effect  of  alternate 
moist  and  dry  conditions.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  waterproof  cov- 
ering greatly  reduces  the  expansion 
and  contraction  which  crack  even 
good  concrete  on  good  foundations. 

White  Sweet  Clover. 

White  sweet  clover  often  succeeds 
where  alfalfa  fails,  but  it  should 
not  be  sown  on  sour  soil.  It  is  val- 
uable as  a  summer  cover  crop  in 
orchards,  and  it  makes  fine  cattle 
pasture  if  cattle  are  turned  on  while 
it  is  young  and  given  nothing  else 
for  a  few  days  until  they  get  the 
taste.  There  is  little  danger  of 
bloating  except  when  very  wet. 

Clay  for  Leaky  Reservoir. 

B.  W.  Williams  of  Madera  county 
put  in  an  irrigation  reservoir  over  a 
squirrel  den.  He  couldn't  pump  wa- 
ter as  fast  with  a  three-inch  pump 
as  it  ran  out  of  the  reservoir  floor. 
He  put  asphalt  in  at  great  expense 
with  no  satisfaction.  But  when  he 
covered  it  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
clay  and  puddled  it  down  with  live- 
stock, it  held  water  fine. 

Fumigate  Squirrels. 

Where  cracks  in  the  ground  have 
been  reasonably  closed  by  rains  or 
irrigation,  squirrels  and  gophers  may 
be  quite  effectively  eradicated  by 
use  of  carbon  bisulphide  or  kilmol. 

Borrowers  Must  Show  Accounts. 

About  seventy  farmers  in  a  coast 
district  of  California  formed  a  farm 
loan  association.  The  Berkeley  Farm 
Bank  appraiser  visited  forty  of  them 
and  found  only  one  who  could  show 


accounts  of  costs  and  sales  to  prove 
his  ability  to  make  a  living  and  re- 
pay a  loan.  The  other  thirty  were 
not  visited  and  only  one  of  the  sev- 
enty had  his  loan  approved. 

Fight  Red  Spiders  Now. 

Red  spiders  live  over  winter  most- 
ly in  the  ground.  Early  in  spring 
they  feed  and  multiply  on  weeds, 
principally  morning  glory  if  it  is 
available^  and  later  migrate  to  trees. 
Fight  morning  glory  from  the  start 
and  keep  tanglefoot  bands  fresh  on 
the  trunks  through  spring  and  sum- 
mer. That  is  cheaper  than  spray- 
ing or  loss  of  crops  and  weakening 
of  trees. 

Alfalfa  Weevil  Coming. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  is  spreading 
westward  from  the  Rockies  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  spread  eastward  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  control  it.  Send  sus- 
pected insects  to  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  at  Sacramento 
or  to  your  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner.  It  is  their  business 
to  keep  this  weevil  out  of  California. 

Feed  Rats  Well. 

If  fifty  rats  spoil  $100  worth  of 
grain,  sacks  and  chickens  a  year, 
how  much  are  you  losing?  Grease 
some  bread,  Gut  it  to  inch  squares, 
spread  strychnine  the  bulk  of  a 
wheat  kernel  on  each  piece,  cover 
it  with  brown  sugar,  moisten  the 
sugar  to  make  it  stick.  TJhis  is  from 
our  issue  of  October  20. 

Order  Sudan  Seed  Early. 

Sudan  grass  seed  is  cheaper  now 
than  last  year,  but  the  demand  will 
be  great  because  of  the  high  price 
of  hay  and  the  great  need  of  stock- 
men for  feed.  Delay  in  ordering 
seed  may  delay  planting  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  hay  that  can  be 
grown. 

Fences  Show  Thrift  or  Lack  of  It. 

The  man  whose  fences  are  still  in 
need  of  repair  after  the  fine  working 
weather  we  have  had  this  season  will 
have  to  put  up  a  pretty  good  reason 
or  he  cannot  borrow  from  Farm 
Loan  or  local  banks. 

Cantaloupes  After  Corn. 

Cantaloupes  where  corn  grew  last 
year  encounter  two  special  troubles: 
Corn  roots  prevent  fine  soil  prepara- 
tion; and  many  growers  say  cut- 
worms will  be  worse. 
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I  Why  Waste  25%  of  Your  Feed  ?  i 

|  YOU  DO  IF  YOU  FEED  UNCUT  HAY 

E  Lost — Coarse  Hay  Nosed  Out  and  Discarded 

=  Lost — Hay  Trampled  Under  Foot   = 

=  TOTAL — 25  per  cent  of  the  Feed  Value  of  Your  Hay 

E  How  Many  Tons  of  Alfalfa  Will  You  Feed  This  Year?    Avoid  Waste  E 

E  and  Reduce  Feed  Costs.  E 

|  CUT  UP  YOUR  DRY  FEED 


True  and  Portuguese  "Horse  Beans'9 


To  the  Editor:  Several  years  ago 
I  got  a  brother  in  England  to  send 
me  a  few  pounds  of  the  genuine 
English  horse  beans  and  grew  them 
for  two  or  three  years.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia and  bore  heavy  crops.  Poul- 
try and  pigeons  eat  them  readily. 
They  will  succeed  with  your  Mar- 
tinez correspondent,  and  in  fact  in 
all  the  coast  counties,  but  to  do  their 
best  ought  to  be  planted  in  October. 
Our's  stood  a  temperature  of  16  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  much  better  than 
the  English  Windsor  (the  genuine 
imported  green  colored)  bean  or  the 
Portuguese  brown  Windsor  bean. 
On  our  rich  soil  they  grew  five  to 
six  feet  high,  but  did  not  stool  out 
as  much  as  the  Portuguese  bean. 
We  got  at  the  rate  of  eighty  bushels 
per  acre. 

For  plowing  under  the  Portuguese 


bean  is  better.  We  planted  these 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  dropped 
the  beans  eight  inches  apart.  They 
grew  six  to  seven  feet  high,  with 
ten  to  twelve  stalks  from  a  single 
bean  in  each  hill  and  produced  an 
immense  amount  of  feed  for  the  cow 
and  horse.  To  plow  them  under  they 
will  have  to  be  cut  up  with  a  disc 
first.  With  us  the  beans  ripen  in 
May  or  June.  The  seed  saved  for 
another  season  must  be  treated  with 
carbon  bisulphide  to  kill  the  weevils. 

As  gophers  and  field  mice  are 
fond  of  these  beans,  we  sprinkle  a 
little  water  over  the  seeds  and  then 
dust  some  dry  red  lead  over  them 
just  before  planting.  The  black  aphids 
attack  these  beans  and  multiply  rap- 
idly during  the  winter  months;  for 
this  reason  it  is  best  not  to  plant 
them  in  the  orchard. 

San  Jose.        SAMUEL  HAIGH. 


I  ACME  FEED  CUTTER  1 

E  BUILT  IN  SEVEN  SIZES  = 

E  qpHE  LIGHT  RUNNING  ACME  FEED  CUTTER  will  cut  all  kinds  = 

E  1    of  dry  feed.    It  is  built  upon  an  ALL-STEEL  frame.    Has  a  E 

—  low  feed  table  with  automatic  feed;  reversible  feed  rollers  and  posi-  = 

—  tive  safety  device;  three-bearing  mainshafts;  accurate  knife  adjust-  E 
E  ment.  The  blower  is  center  hung.  The  speed  of  the  6-arm  blower  E 
E  fan  is  independent  of  the  cutter  head  speed  and  can  be  adjusted  E 
E  for  any  height  of  silo.  E 

|  FILLS  THE  SILO     CUTS  DRY  FEED     MAKES  ALFALFA  MEAL  | 

—  Send  for  Complete  Catalog  and  Sample  of  the  Alfalfa  Meal.  S 

1  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Save  Your  Vegetable  Crops 

— from  Root  Maggots  and  Worms 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cabbages,  onions,  turnips,  cauli- 
flower, beets,  radishes,  and  other  vegetables  are  eaten  up  and  destroyed 
by  maggots  and  worms  in  this  state  every  year.  Market  gardeners  and 
home  gardeners  alike  suffer.  Many  remedies  have  been  tried — but  none 
have  been  completely  successful — until  the  recent  introduction  of 


The  Wonderful  New  Vegetable  Spray 

It  not  only  kills  maggots,  grubs,  and  caterpillars  by  contact,  but  pre- 
vents the  deposit  of  maggot  eggs,  as  well,  the  odor  of  the  spray  being 
extremely  unpleasant  to  the  fly.  The  results  accomplished  with  CARCO 
are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  It  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
vegetable  growing  of  the  state. 

Endorsed  by  Highest  Agricultural  Authorities 

Mr.  Henry  Huff,  horticultural  commissioner,  reports  that  in  every  instance  where 
CARCO  has  been  used  the  vegetables  have  been  free  from  mag-grots  and  worms,  and 
owing  to  certain  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  material,  the  vegetables  sprayed  grew  to 
larger  size  and  produced  finer  quality.  The  State  College  of  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  in  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  12,  for  March, 
1915,  treats  interestingly  on  the  spraying  of  vegetables  and  shows  the  favorable  results 
secured  by  the  use  of  CABCO.  Here  in  our  office,  we  have  scores  of  letters  from  en- 
thusiastic growers  who  have  used  CARCO. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  on  Money=back  Basis 

CARCO  will  absolutely  rid  your  vegetables  of  all  worms,  maggots,  etc.,  exactly  aa 
claimed  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  paid  for  the  spray.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  spray  with  CARCO — It  does  the  work  or  it  costs  you  nothing. 

PRICES:  Pint  50c,  Quart  80c,  \i  Gal.  $1.25,  Gal.  $2 

Send  postage  extra  for  pints  and  quarts,  and  %-gals.;  larger  quan- 
tities sent  Express  Collect.  One  gallon  of  CARCO  makes  126  gallons 
of  the  spray  ready  to  apply. 

SEEDSMAN 

196  S  First  St.,     Sin  Jose,  Cal. 


ARTHUR  CANN 


LIME 


Apply  two  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"Fertilizer  Dept." 
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Field  Crops. 

Shelly  &  Wilson  of  Bellota,  east 
of  Stockton  twenty  miles,  threshed 
676  sacks  of  dwarf  milo  maize  from 
26  acres  last  season.  The  sacks 
averaged  130  pounds  to  the  sack. 

The  State  Market  Director  is  gath- 
ering data  regarding  the  probable 
production  of  tomatoes  with  a  view 
to  submitting  the  figures  to  the 
Food  Administration  before  Febru- 
ary 15,  when  a  price  is  expected  to 
be  set. 

The  old  Dunlap  ranch  tract  in 
Yucaipa  "Valley  is  to  be  subdivided 
and  about  1,000  acres  surveyed  and 
sold  in  small  lots  at  once.  The  tract 
is  said  to  be  situated  in  one  of  the 
richest  sections  of  the  valley  and  is 
favorable  for  growing  garden  truck 
and  deciduous  fruits. 

M.  Stein  of  Stockton  reports  con- 
siderable life  in  the  pink  bean  mar- 
ket. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pinto  bean,  grown  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  is  just 
about  cleaned  up.  They  supply  the 
markets  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kansas 
and  Missouri  very  largely,  and  now 
this  section  is  looking  to  California 
to  help  supply  the  demand.  The 
pinto  and  pink  bean  are  very  sim- 
ilar. 

T.  A.  Wills  of  Stockton  is  plant- 
ing 160  acres  of  his  ranch,  eleven 
miles  east  of  Turlock,  to  almonds. 
Texas,  Drakes,  Nonpareils  and  Peer- 
less are  the  varieties  selected.  The 
480  acres  of  grain  summer  fallow 
that  seeded  in  the  dust  is  making 
splendid  growth.  Mr.  Wills  says 
that  with  a  microscope  he  can  see  it 
grow.  They  had  over  an  inch  of 
rain  in  that  section  and  the  grass  is 
tall  enough  so  that  cattle  can  pick 
it  now. 

There  has  been  nearly  as  large  an 
acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  sown  in 
the  dust  in  Madera  county  this  sea- 
son as  is  generally  sown  for  the 
whole  crop.  A  great  portion  of  the 
grain  had  sprouted  but  was  making 
very  little  headway.  Some  of  it  had 
started  back  on  account  of  heavy 
west  wind  of  January  9.  The  rain 
of  January  12  and  13  was  heavy 
enough  to  give  it  a  splendid  boost 
and  at  this  writing  quite  a  change 
can  be  noticed.  If  the  rain  contin- 
ues, there  will  be  a  large  acreage  of 
barley  planted  yet  this  year. 

G.  F.  Day  of  Le  Grand  has  about 
50  acres  to  alfalfa,  from  which  he 
cut  12  tons  per  acre  the  past  sea- 
son and  sold  at  $24  per  ton,  so  his 
foreman,  C.  E.  Lynn  reports.  His 
well,  which  is  only  40  feet  deep, 
with  a  3% -inch  pump  and  a  7%- 
horsepower  motor,  furnishes  ample 
water  for  this  tract  of  alfalfa,  by 
means  of  a  reservoir  80x100  feet. 
Sixteen  hours'  pumping  into  the  res- 
ervoir furnishes  a  large  head  for  ir- 
rigation for  eight  hours.  He  ran  it 
90  days  the  past  season  without  a 
stop,  except  one  time  to  pack  the 
pump.  He  is  now  putting  in  some 
modern  hog  pens  that  he  may  care 
for  his  hogs  in  the  most  enonomical 
manner. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Farm 
Bureau  has  organized  a  Sudan  Grass 
Growers'  Association.  L.  H.  Housten 
of  Farmington  is  president  and  Amos 
Elliott  of  Sacramento  is  secretary. 
Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  market 
for  seed  by  advertising.  From  50 
acres  of  Sudan  Mr.  Housten  aver- 
aged ten  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  and 
600  pounds  of  seed.  The  land  was 
part  adobe  and  clay  and  only  re- 
ceived two  irrigations.  Mr.  Housten 
recommends  15  pounds  per  acre  when 
planted  for  hay  and  6  when  planted 
for  seed.  Good  crops  were  grown 
last  season  on  the  heavy  adobe  land 
east  of  Stockton  and  with  very  lit- 
tle irrigation. 

The  Turlock  alfalfa  acreage  shows 
a  decrease  of  about  15  per  cent  or 
8,185  acres  for  1917  as  compared 
with  1916.  The  fine  returns  for 
corn,  beans  and  melons  have  put  a 
premium  on  all  land  that  is  suitable 
for  those  crops,  and  the  ranchers 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  stand  of 


alfalfa  that  was  "slacking."  Nu- 
merous fields  making  a  fair  return 
were  plowed.  The  alfalfa  adds  to 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  and 
the  decayed  roots  make  a  fine  plant 
food,  which  probably  accounts  for 
many  of  the  phenomenal  yields  cred- 
ited to  the  district.*  The  now  val- 
uable time  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
alfalfa  to  come  into  full  bearing  has 
caused  many  to  defer  planting  until 
a  more  propitious  time. 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

Victor  Challen  of  San  Jose  has  set 
out  175  acres  to  almonds  at  Amster- 
dam. 

J.  Nahabedian  of  Kingsburg  sold 
his  crop  from  294  apricot  trees  for 
the  sum  of  $3,400. 

Many  cling  peaches  are  being 
planted  in  Fresno  county.  Nursery- 
men are  reporting  most  varieties  of 
peaches  and  prunes  sold  out. 

Apricot  root  will  stand  more  al- 
kali than  any  other  deciduous  root, 
according  to  C.  W.  Chauncey,  an  old- 
time  nurseryman  of  Fresno  county. 

The  vineyards  in  Fresno,  Tulare 
and  Kings  counties  that  do  not  bear 
the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Growers'  sign,  "Sun  Maid,"  are  few 
and  getting  more  so  as  the  critical 
day,  February  1,  draws  near. 

The  Colusa  county  plum  and  prune 
acreage  will  be  increased  approxi- 
mately 254  acres,  according  to  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Commissioner  Boe- 
defield,  who  inspected  21,300  young 
trees  of  those  varieties  last  week. 

The  Tulare  County  Canning  Peach 
Growers'  Association  had  decided  to 
include  freestone  peach  growers  in 
its  membership,  thus  pooling  the  in- 
terests of  both  free  and  clingstone 
growers  of  a  large  district  in  that 
county. 

A  small  peach  orchard  interplant- 
ed  with  Muscat  vines  bore  more  fruit 
and  put  on  more  wood  growth  than 
an  adjoining  orchard,  not  inter- 
planted,  but  which  was  not  culti- 
vated so  much,  for  Fred  Weston  of 
Fresno  county. 

The  Glanzman  Bros,  of  Winton 
have  100  acres,  about  30  to  alfalfa 
and  grapes  and  balance  set  to  Cali- 
myrna  figs,  40  feet  apart  and  inter- 
set  with  peaches.  By  this  means 
the  alfalfa,  grapes  and  peaches  will 
take  care  of  expenses  while  the  figs 
are  coming  into  bearing. 

J.  F.  Stuart  of  the  Ripon  Nursery 
reports  a  heavy  planting  of  peaches, 
almonds,  pears  and  apricots  in  the 
Oakdale,  Ripon,  Manteca  and  Es- 
calon  districts.  He  says  that  this 
has  been  a  very  fine  year  for  nur- 
sery stock  and  that  he  never  has 
had  less  trouble  with  pests. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Growers'  Protective  As- 
sociation will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  February  9,  at  1:30 
o'clock,  in  San  Francisco.  Plans  will 
be  devised  for  insuring  the  passage 
of  the  amended  Rominger  bill,  which 
will  be  on  the  ballot  in  November, 
and  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  Sheppard  bone  -  dry  national 
amendment,  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1919. 

McHenry  Bros,  of  Modesto  are 
planting  426  acres  to  orchard  this 
year.  Ninety  acres  have  already 
been  planted  to  Adriatic  figs,  120  to 
three  varieties  of  peaches,  45  to  al- 
monds and  171  acres  to  Tilton  and 
Moorpark  apricots.  This  will  make 
their  orchard  the  largest  in  the 
county.  Their  old  standby,  the  40- 
acre  Adriatic  orchard  now  over  30 
years  old,  produced  140  tons  of 
dried  figs,  which  were  sold  for  $14,- 
000.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
planting  90  acres  more. 


Citrus  Fruits. 
The  annual  National  Orange  Show 
will  be  held  at  San  Bernardino,  Feb- 
ruary 20-28.  Most  of  the  citrus  sec- 
tions of  the  State  are  expected  to 
make  exhibits  and  Florida  will  be 
represented  with  a  good  display. 


On  January  12,  1,795  cars  of  navel 
oranges  had  been  shipped  from  Tu- 
lare county  districts,  as  against  3,757 
up  to  the  same  date  last  season. 
Owing  to  the  cars  being  more  heav- 
ily loaded  this  year,  however,  the 
shortage  is  somewhat  less  than  would 
appear,  but  nevertheless  is  approxi- 
mately 47  per  cent.  The  prices  be- 
ing received  offset  the  shortage,  quo- 
tations being  $3.45  per  box  f.  o.  b., 
as  against  $1.38  last  year.  Eighty 
cars  of  lemons  have  been  shipped,  as 
compared  with  122  last  season. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  farmers  about  Winton,  Mer- 
ced county,  are  sowing  250  pounds 
Gold  Bear  fertilizer  per  acre  on  their 
alfalfa  this  year  and  will  follow  with 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Bolton  orchard  heater  is  now 
made  and  distributed  by  the  Ames- 
Irvin  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  who  re- 
cently purchased  the  patents  and 
all  rights  from  the  Frost  Preven- 
tion Co.  of  that  city. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Placer 
County  Farm  Bureau  at  Auburn, 
January  26,  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  lime  plant  to  furnish  mem- 
bers with  ground  limestone  will  be 
discussed  and  settled. 

Over  300  septic  tanks  have  been 
installed  on  farms  in  Napa  county 
since  the  Farm  Bureau  began  a  cam- 
paign of  education  several  years  ago. 
So  l&t  not'a  single  report  of  trouble 
of  any  kind  has  been  received. 

The  rains,  while  not  copious  by 
any  means  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, have  been  sufficient  to  put  the 
tractors  and  teams  to  work,  and 
the  farmers  are  busy  on  every  side 
now  getting  in  more  grain. 

A  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  all 
farm  loan  banks  was  called  for  Mon- 
day, January  14,  at  Washington,  to 
discuss  the  administration  of  the 
banks  and  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  regarding  these 
important  institutions. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  at 
Washington  that  a  committee  com- 


posed of  persons  not  connected  with 
the  industry  would  be  appointed  to 
fix  the  price  of  sugar  beets  to  be 
paid  the  growers  by  the  refineries. 

A  Denver  man  claims  the  bulb  of 
the  wild  "cat-tails"  contains  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  "gun  cotton"  and  therefore 
the  allies  need  feel  no  anxiety  re- 
garding the  supply  for  this  impor- 
tant ammunition. 

The  levees  of  Bouldin  Island,  in 
the  Delta  district  near  Stockton, 
have  been  repaired  and  the  re- 
claimed land  will  be  planted  at  once. 
Before  the  levees  gave  way  some  ten 
years  ago,  the  island  was  the  big- 
gest asparagus  producing  area  in  the 
country. 

"LEONARD  C0ATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-grrown 
ditch— 3feet  deep—  In  one 
day— an  easy  job  for 

Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Made  of  steel 'and  bnilt  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil -wet 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plowing  required  either  for 
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10  Days*  Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 
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MANURE 
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Arizona  men  are  said  to  have  pur- 
chased 1,000  acres  in  Fresno  county 
and  are  preparing  the  land  for  cot- 
ton planting.  Several  farmers  in  the 
Fairmead  district,  Madera  county, 
are  also  studying  the  cotton  ques- 
tion closely,  with  a  view  to  plant- 
ing for  that  crop. 

The  movement  to  import  Chinese 
labor  for  farming  having  been  turned 
down  by  the  Government,  attention 
is  being  focused  on  the  saloons  with 
increased  intensity,  with  a  view  to 
removing  that  menace  to  farming 
operations.  A  move  is  also  being 
made  to  lift  the  $500  tariff  collected 
from  Mexicans  entering  the  country. 

Advices  have  been  received  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  license  from  Washington 
to  ship  dried  fruits  to  Canada.  This 
will  save  much  delay  in  making 
shipments  and  is  also  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  government  does 
not  contemplate  any  embargo  or 
restrictions  on  dried  fruit  ship- 
ments from  this  State. 

The  University  Farm  opened  at 
Davis  recently  for  the  spring  term. 
The  enrollment  is  slightly  less  than 
one-third  of  last  year's  number. 
The  great  decrease  in  attendance  is 


LAYNE, 
BOWL 


DEPENDABLE 
Water  Supply  at  Your  Command 

Don't  take  the  risk  of  losing 
your  crops,  or  lowering:  your 
crop  production  by  trying  to  get 
along-  with  an  insufficient  water 
supply.  Install  a  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  and  you  will  hare  assur- 
ance that  your  troubles  will  be 
minimized  and  you  will  get  your 
water  at  the  time  you  want  it. 
Every  rancher  should  prepare 
now  to  raise  the  biggest  crops 
during  1918.  Food  prices  will  be 
high.  Write  for  catalog  No.  25 
immediately.    It's  free. 

LAYNE  4  BOWLER  CORPORATION 
BOO  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


BIG  CROPS  OF 

POTATOES 

For  big  crops  plant  Arthur 
Cann's  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Cleanest  and  best  seed  you 
can  buy. 

Grown  in  Oregon.  Hill  se- 
lected. Twenty-one  picked  va- 
rieties. 

1918  CATALOG 

of  Seed  Potatoes,  Flower  Seeds, 
Vegetable  Seeds,  etc.,  now 
ready.    Sent  free. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDSMAN 
196  S.  First  San  Jose,  Calif. 


laid  directly  to  the  war  by  Dean  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  who  says  that  many 
of  the  boys  have  enlisted  while 
others  are  unable  to  leave  the 
ranches  because  some  other  brother 
is  in  the  service. 

F.  H.  Howell  of  Snelling  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  for  machin- 
ery and  grain,  intending  to  sow  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  but  after  the 
rains  stayed  off  so  long  he  sold  his 
seed  wheat  at  a  loss.  But  when  the 
rains  came  his  wife  told  him  there 
was  time  enough  yet  to  sow  barley, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  she 
knew  about  farming  anyway.  She 
told  him  she  learned  that  by  reading 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

A  new  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  California  Union  of  Produc- 
ers and  Consumers,  was  brought  into 
existence  at  San  Francisco  last  Sat- 
urday, the  purpose,  as  stated,  being 
to  further  public  ownership  and  se- 
cure a  State  census  of  labor.  The 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Union  and  Pacific 
Co-operative  League  are  sponsors  for 
the  new  organization. 

O.  S.  Williams  of  Winton  is  disk- 
ing his  alfalfa  and  sowing  from  30 
to  40  pounds  barley  per  acre  and 
harrowing  it  in  and  expects  to  get 
a  fine  crop  the  first  cutting  and 
have  his  second  cutting  clean  of  fox- 
tail. Mr.  Williams  recently  sold 
150  tons  of  alfalfa  at  $24  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Winton.  C.  J.  Cassell,  man- 
ager of  the  Gamble  ranch,  a  week 
later  sold  95  tons  at  $26  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Winton. 

R.  T.  Brooks,  who  owns  some  fine 
land  west  of  Merced,  sold  $3,750 
worth  of  blackeyed  beans  last  year 
from  about  25  acres.  He  never  ir- 
rigated, but  kept  up  intensive  cul- 
tivation to  conserve  the  spring 
moisture  and  began  planting  in  May 
and  the  beans  grew  so  fast  he  never 
did  get  in  to  cultivate,  but  only 
pulled  out  the  weeds.  He  will  plant 
about  100  acres  this  year,  but  will 
not  irrigate  if  the  rains  come  to  fill 
the  ground. 

The  Salinas  Land  Company,  just 
organized  to  take  over  the  9,000 
acres  of  the  Dunphy  ranch,  in  Mon- 
terey county,  which  were  purchased 
some  time  ago  by  A.  L.  Hobson,  C. 
C.  Teague  and  A.  Largomarsino,  has 
some  extensive  work  under  way 
looking  to  the  development  of  their 
property.  They  expect  to  have  1,600 
acres  under  irrigation  and  planted 
to  beans  the  coming  season  and  are 
busy  sinking  wells  and  getting  the 
land  in  shape  for  irrigation. 

The  Argentine  wheat  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  record  one  and  to 
leave  for  export,  after  the  home  de- 
mand and  seed  reserve  is  deducted, 
no  less  than  4,000,000  tons,  of  which 
the  British  Government  will  take 
2,500,000  for  account  of  the  entente 
allies,  the  balance  to  be  distributed 
among  the  neutrals.  To  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  growers  and  put 
them  into  prompt  possession  of  ready 
money,  the  Argentine  Government  is 
being  urged  to  take  over  the  entire 
surplus  and  deal  directly  with  for- 
eign buyers.  The  maize  crop  is  re- 
ported as  fair. 

At  a  meeting  January  12  of  the 
Merced  County  Farm  Bureau  the  ir- 
rigation question  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  idea  being  to  take  up 
the  feasibility  of  buying  water  rights 
and  reservations  of  Crocker  Hoffman 
Land  and  Water  Co.,  E.  G.  Adams 
of  Livingston  was  appointed  to  visit 
and  interview  the  Crocker  Co.  in  San 
Francisco  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
as  to  rights,  boundaries,  etc.,  of  their 
system.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
question  was  also  discussed  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  forming  an  irri- 
gation district  of  Stevenson  and  the 
West  Side  and  getting  water  to 
them.  They  are  also  working  upon 
a  system  whereby  they  hope  to  fur- 
nish farm  labor  where  it  is  needed 
this  year  in  the  county.  Beginning 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  as  the  first 
unit,  then  the  four  directors  at 
large,  who  are  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  12  directors  of  the  county,  and 
these  are  to  be  kept  informed  by 
the  agricultural  council  over  the 
county  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor. 
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DITCHES 

WASTE 
WATER- 
LAND 
MONEY 

The  ditch  method 
of  irrigation  is 
being  rapidly 
aband  o  n  e  d  be- 
cause it  is  alto- 
gether too  waste- 
ful. Save  this 
waste  by  using 

AMESIRVIN 

SURFACE 
IRRIGATION 

PIPE 

Carries  the  water 
anywhere  you 
want  it. 

— Saves  water. 
— Saves  land. 
— Saves  labor. 
— Saves  money. 

Lock  -  seamed 
under  tremen- 
dous pressure  — 
this  pipe  is  water 
tight. 

Send  for  Booklet  PI 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at 
less  -cost  and  describes  entire 
line  of  Ames-Irvin  Surface  Pipe 
and  Surface  Pipe  Equipment. 

AMES  =  IRVIN  CO. 

Most  Complete  line  of  Irrigation  Pipe 
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Ignition  in  Gas  Tractor  Engines 

[Ninth  In  the  series  of  articles  on  University  Farm  Tractor  Short  Course. 
Notes  from  lecture  by  Prof.  t.  B.  Davidson.] 


The  explosive  mixture  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  must  be  fired  be- 
fore it  will  explode  and  drive  the 
piston  downward.  Several  systems 
of  firing  are  used  in  gas  engines, 
but  the  high  tension  electric  spark 
plug  is  most  common.  The  problem 
of  ignition  delayed  general  use  of 
gas  engines  for  several  years.  In 
earlier  engines,  a  tube  projected 
from  the  combustion  chamber  with 
its  outer  end  closed.  This  tube  was 
heated  with  a  torch  so  that  when 
the  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and 
air  was  pushed  far  enough  into  the 
hot  tube  by  the  compression  stroke, 
the  heat  fired  it.  If  compression 
was  lost,  not  enough  of  the  charge 
would  reach  the  hot  part.  It  took 
nearly  as  much  fuel  to  keep  the  tube 
hot  as  it  did  to  run  a  small  engine. 
Insurance  companies  also  objected 
to  the  outside  flame.  One  of  the 
well-known  engines  today  has  a  bolt 
projecting  into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. This  bolt  gets  red  hot  and  fires 
the  charge  when  compressed.  It 
sometimes  causes  preignition.  Diesel 
engines  are  fired  by  the  heat  of  ex- 
treme compression. 

ELECTRIC  IGNITION. 

Two  general  systems  of  electric 
ignition  are  used.  They  are  known 
as  the  "low-tension"  or  "make-and- 
break"  and  the  "high-tension"  or 
"jump  spark"  systems. 

Electrcity  is  pushed  through  the 
wires  by  pressure  in  the  generator. 
This  pressure  is  called  "voltage"  and 
is  measured  in  "volts,"  the  number 
of  which  are  indicated  on  special 
instruments  called  "volt  meters." 
High  tension  means  high  voltage, 
which  pushes  the  electrcity  so  hard 
that  it  will  jump  from  one  wire  to 
another  if  the  wires  are  not  too 
far  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  spark 
("jump  spark"). 

There  are  two  sources  of  electric- 
ity for  use  on  engines — chemical  and 
mechanical.  Batteries  are  the  chem- 
ical sources;  dynamos  and  mag- 
netos are  the  mechanical  sources. 

LOW-TENSION  IGNITION. 

In  the  low-tension  system,  Ameri- 
can practice  has  become  generally 
standardized  on  the  use  of  dynamo, 
magneto,  storage  battery,  or  four 
dry  cells  which  have  about  six  volts 
of  electric  pressure.  The  cells  of 
batteries  must  be  connected  "in  se- 
ries." This  means  that  the  connection 
of  the  binding  post  on  the  zinc 
casing  of  each  cell  to  the  binding 
post  on  the  carbon  stick  at  the  cen- 
ter of  another  cell  by  means  of  short 
wires.  If  the  binding  posts  are  all 
so  connected,  electricity  will  flow 
continuously  and  soon  wear  the  bat- 
tery dead.  So  the  last  two  binding 
posts  are  not  connected  until  elec- 
tricity is  to  be  used.  If  you  put  a 
wire  on  each  of  the  last  two  posts 
and  rub  the  ends  of  the  wires  to- 
gether, there  will  be  a  very  faint 
spark  when  they  separate.  This 
would  not  be  enough  to  fire  the  gas 
mixture  in  the  engine,  so  a  coil  is 
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introduced  between  the  ends  of  the 
wires  to  increase  the  voltage.  The 
coil  consists  of  a  bundle  or  "core"  of 
soft  iron  wires  surrounded  with  pa- 
per and  then  wrapped  with  insu- 
lated wire  in  several  layers.  The 
core  has  no  connection  with  the  sur- 
rounding coil.  But  when  the  "cir- 
cuit is  closed"  through  the  coil  by 
connecting  the  binding  posts  at  its 
ends  with  the  two  free  binding  posts 
on  the  battery,  a  current  passes 
through  the  coil.  Some  of  the  elec- 
tricity is  used  up  in  working  its 
way  through  the  wire.  The  larger 
the  wire  the  less  current  is  lost  that 
way.  When  electricity  passes  through 
the  coil,  it  magnetizes  the  bundle  of 
iron  wires.  When  the  connection  is 
broken,  that  magnetism  changes  into 
electric  current  to  add  its  strength 
to  the  feeble  spark  made  when  the 
connection  was  broken  without  the 
coil.  The  result  is  a  fat,  strong, 
blue  spark.  The  size  of  the  spark 
is  also  affected  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  circuit  is  broken. 
To  get  suddenness  at  the  right  time, 
a  spring  trip  is  operated  by  a  push 
rod  called  the  "igniter  rod."  The 
igniter  rod  is  operated  by  a  gear  or 
cam  which  pushes  it  up  at  just  the 
right  time  to  make  the  spark  with 
relation  to  position  of  pistons.  When 
the  spring  trip  is  pushed  up,  it  closes 
the  circuit,  electricity  flows  through 
the  coil  and  saturates  it  in  one-fif- 
tieth to  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second, 
long  enough  to  magnetize  the  wire 
core.  At  a  certain  point,  the  trip 
slips  off  from  the  igniter  rod  with 
a  jerk  and  breaks  the  circuit,  mak- 
ing a  spark  between  the  points, 
which  were  pushed  together  by  the 
trip  to  make  the  circuit.  The  device 
is  built  so  the  points  are  inside  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  one  from 
which  the  spark  jumps  wears  off,  so 
after  a  while  adjustment  is  needed. 
The  wires  from  battery  and  coil  can 
be  reversed  on  the  spark  points  to 
make  the  electricity  come  from  the 
other  one.  The  points,  being  inside, 
are  subject  to  carbonizing  or  oiling. 
Because  they  operate  on  low  tension, 
a  little  grease  will  prevent  the  cur- 
rent passing.  The  rate  of  sparking 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  engine 
and  cannot  be  varied.  The  spark 
is  needed  earlier  in  the  revolution 
when  running  fast  than  when  run- 
ning slow,  but  this  is  less  important 
on  tractors  than  automobiles.  The 
moving  parts  in  the  hot  combustion 
chamber  are  hard  to  keep  clean  and 
in  repair. 

HIGH-TENSION  IGNITION. 

The  high  -  tension  igniters  start 
with  the  same  voltage,  which,  by 
being  run  through  an  induction  coil, 
is  increased  to  between  10,000  and 
20,000  volts.  The  induction  coil  is 
somewhat  like  a  spark  coil,  in  that 
it  has  a  primary  coil  of  coarse  wire, 
but  it  also  has  a  secondary  coil  with 
many  layers  of  very  fine  insulated 
wire  wound  around  the  same  core 
but  not  connected  to  it.  The  coarse 
wire  is  called  the  "primary  circuit" 
in  connection  with  the  batteries.  A 
hand  switch  may  hold  it  open.  In 
the  primary  circuit  is  included  a 
"vibrator."  The  vibrator  is  simply 
a  flat  spring  fastened  by  one  end  to 
the  induction  coil  box.  It  is  the  cir- 
cuit breaker.    Its  free  end  is  in  con- 
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Think  of  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  You  get  a  better  seed- 
bed too,  by  using  the  famous 
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from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
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Trial,  5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  borne  table  with  least  labor! 

IRON  AGE  ^^i^ 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
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work in  60 
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Learn  What  Good  Tractors  Do 

Send  For  Our  Tractor  Book 

THE  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  — 6  h.p.  at 
drawbar — cultivates  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  or  plows  from 
four  to  seven  acres  in  ten  hours,  without  getting  tired  like  a  team. 
It  plows  and  harrows  as  close  up  in  the  corners  and  as  close  to 
vines  and  trees  as  a  team. 


In  orchards  it  passes  under  branch- 
es only  four  feet  off  the  ground. 
It  pulls  instead  of  pushes  itself 
along.  It  "gees"  and  "haws"  out 
of  holes  and  soft  places  just  as  a 
team  will  do.  Then  it  turns  clear 
around  in  a  ten-foot  circle  (5-foot 
radius)  and  pulls  with  its  full  power 
on  the  turns. 

When  it  isn't  at  work  in  the  field 
it  runs  stationary  machinery  up  to 
10  horse  power. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL"  weighs 
less  and  costs  less  to  run  than  wheel- 
type  tractors  of  same  power.  And 
it  does  things  no  other  tractor  can 


do  like  turning  clear  around  in  a 
5-foot  radius  and  pulling  with  full 
power  on  the  turns,  because  of  inval- 
uable patents.  Don't  make  a  mis- 
take. Don't  be  sorry,  too  late,  that 
you  didn't  get  a  Bean. 

Write  now  for  the  free  book  that 
tells  all  about  it.  Why  spend  2'z 
hours  a  day  in  simply  caring  for 
horses  when  a  tractor  ivilljave  that 
time.  You  don't  need  more  land 
to  increase  your  earnings  if  you  get 
the  right  kind  of  tractor.  Send  the 
coupon  now.  Learn'.what  you  can 
do  with  a  Bean  TrackPULL  on 
your  place. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


0  Bean 

Spray 
Pump  Co. 

.      iW.  Julian  St. 
Sao  Jmc.  California 
•«  N.  Loa  Auk.  i.  s  St. 

Lot  Anjrelcs.  California 
Pleaae  aeod  Tractor  Book 
with  full  information  about  tha 
Roan  TrackPUlX  Tractor. 


Street   

CUr.   

..jja*-        County  J*t»* 

No.  of  acre*  Kind  of  crop*  rrowa 
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tact  with  a  connection  to  the  batter- 
ies, so  that  when  the  hand  switch  is 
closed  current  flows  through  the  vi- 
brator spring  and  through  the  coarse 
iron  coil.  This  magnetizes  the  core 
of  soft  iron  wires.  The  magnetism 
pulls  the  vibrator  spring  away  from 
its  connection  with  the  batteries  and 
breaks  the  circuit.  When  the  circuit 
is  broken,  the  core  loses  its  magne- 
tism and  the  vibrator  springs  back 
to  close  the  circuit  again  and  repeat 
the  operation  very  rapidly.  When 
the  circuit  is  broken,  the  magnetic 
energy  in  the  core  transfers  a  cur- 
rent to  the  secondary  coil  at  the 
high  voltage  mentioned  above.  To 
prevent  sparking  at  the  breaker 
points,  a  "condenser"  is  introduced. 
The  high-voltage  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil  goes  to  the  spark  plug, 
where  it  jumps  the  gap  and  causes 
an  explosion.  Where  several  coils 
are  used  for  several  cylinders,  a  sin- 
gle vibrator  may  be  used,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  several  vibrators  to 
act  in  the  same  period  of  time. 


NATIONAL  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


One  big  national  tractor  demon- 
stration will  be  held  in  1918,  as  de- 
cided last  fall  by  the  National  Trac- 
tor Demonstration  Committee,  of 
which  Dent  Parrett,  343  South  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  is  secretary. 
The  demonstration  will  be  a  real 
one,  going  much  farther  than  any 
we  have  seen  in  California.  It  will 
include:  (1)  Tests  on  fuel  consump- 
tion in  plowing,  discing,  and  other 
kinds  of  field  work;  (2)  tests  on 
different  types  of  traction  wheels, 
wheel  equipment  and  on  tractive  effi- 
ciency; to  include  tests  running 
wheels  in  furrow,  on  unplowed 
ground,  and  also  on  plowed  ground; 

(3)  tests  on   steering  mechanism; 

(4)  tests  on  belt  work. 

At  least  one  ten-hour  plowing  run 
will  be  held  during  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  somewhere 
around  Detroit  or  Cleveland  if  3000 
to  5000  acres  can  be  obtained  for  it 
in  one  tract  or  in  adjoining  tracts. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  demonstration,  carried  out 
on  the  lines  above  mentioned,  should 
better  establish  the  farm  tractor  and 
help  develop  the  tractor  industry  by 
giving  more  detailed  information  as 
to  fuel,  traction,  and  power. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the 
committee  may  sanction  not  more 
than  five  other  demonstrations  at 
points  to  be  decided  later,  which 
would  be  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  previous  demonstrations,  but  not 
include  any  tests. 


Fifty  one-ton  Maxwell  trucks  and 
fifty  of  their  automobiles  had  to  be 
delivered  from  the  factory  in  Detroit 
to  Chicago  when  freight  congestion 
was  greatest  on  the  railroads.  The 
automobiles  were  loaded  onto  the 
trucks,  which  were  run  overland  to 
Chicago. 


F.  H.  STOW 

Cleveland  Tractors 

BERKELEY 


F7.  T.  BRILES 

Southern  California  Distributor 

CLEVELAND  TRACTORS 

SCHMEISER 
Land  Levelers — Hay  Derricks 
214  216  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,     Los  Angeles 


Cleveland  Tractor 

Does  the  work  of  9  horses 
and  3  men 


EVEN  if  horses  and  men  were  plentiful,  the 
Cleveland   Tractor   would   do  your  work 
faster  and  at  much  less  cost. 
With  the   Cleveland   pulling  two  14-inch 
bottoms,  it  can  plow  up  to  3'/2  miles  per  hour — 8 
to  10  acres  a  day.   That  is  more  than  you  can  do 
with  3  good  three-horse  teams  and  their  driver. 
But  labor  is  scarce.     Horses  are  scarce.  The 
urgency  of  the  situation  demands  farm  tractors. 
The  Government  urges  their  use. 
The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  works  faster  and 
cheaper  than  horses  and  men — but  far  better. 
With  its  aid,  you  can  increase  production  and  re- 
duce the  cost. 

That  means  more  grain  for  Uncle  Sam— more 
money  for  you. 

Because  the  Cleveland  crawls  on  its  own  tracks, 
it  can  go  almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  less  than 
3200  pounds  and  has  more  than  600  square  inches 
of  continuous  traction  surface — a  bearing  pressure 
of  about  5  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Cleveland  Trac- 
tor it  can  be  turned  in  a  twelve-foot  circle  and 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 
Its  small  size  enables  it  to  pass  through  narrow 
spaces  between  buildings,  through  wooded 
grounds,  through  doors  and  other  places  where 
larger  machines  cannot  go. 

The  work  in  which  the  Cleveland  Tractor  can  be 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


used  to  accomplish  more,  and  with  greater  econ- 
omy, is  almost  endless — plowing,  harrowing,  disc- 
ing, seeding,  pulling  a  mower  or  binder,  hay 
loader  or  manure  spreader. 

It  is  the  tractor  par  excellence  for  hauling  of  any 
nature,  in  excavating,  road  grading,  pulling  a 
snow-plow  or  stone-boat,  in  fact  almost  any- 
where that  motive  power  can  be  utilized. 
Delivering  20  horse-power  at  the  pulley,  it  sup- 
plements its  hauling  capacity  by  almost  innumer- 
able uses  for  stationary  work,  such  as  wood  saw- 
ing, pumping  and  irrigation  work,  feed  grinding, 
hay  baling,  corn  shredding,  corn  shelling,  ensilage 
cutting,  silo  filling,  threshing,  and  many  other 
uses  where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  en- 
gineer, is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland.  He 
uses  only  the  finest  motor  truck  gears  and 
materials.     Gears    are    enclosed    in  dirt- 
proof,  dust-proof  cases. 
Get  ready  now  for  spring  work.  Pre- 
pare  for   the   bigger,    better  crops 
America  expects  of  you  and  must       /  Cleveland 
have.    Write  us  today  for  a  com-  / 
plete  description  of  the  Cleve-       /         TfaCtOf  CO. 
land  Tractor  and  the  name  of       /    Dept.  BO. 
the  nearest  Cleveland      /  „.     .'.  A, . 
dealer.     Address    Dept.        /     Cleveland,  UlllO. 
BG,     or     use     the  /  Please   send    me  full 

coupon.  /    information    about  the 

Cleveland  Tractor. 

Cleveland, 
Ohio 

City 


Name 


County .  .•  State 
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Build  Your  Foundations  of  Concrete 


[Written  for  Pacific  Enrol  Press.] 


Every  building  should  rest  upon  a 
good  foundation.  Concrete  is  strong, 
durable,  moderate  in  first  cost,  easily 
mixed  and  placed  and  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  irregular  excavations. 

In  basement  walls  it  is  necessary 
that  the  foundation  be  water-tight. 
Water-tightness  of  concrete  is  se- 
cured by  proportioning  materials  1- 
2-3  or  1-2-4,  so  that  voids  or  air 
spaces  are  fillen,  then  by  so  mix- 
ing and  placing  the  concrete  that 
greatest  possible  density  is  secured. 
Finally,  the  concrete  must  be  pro- 
tected after  placed,  to  prevent  it 
from  drying  out. 

When  firm  soil  is  not  found  at 
the  depth  considered  necessary  to 
meet  other  conditions,  excavating 
should  be  continued  until  good,  firm 
soil  is  reached  or  else  a  wider  foot- 
ing be  used  to  distribute  the  load 
over  a  greater  area.  For  barn  walls 
a  footing  2  feet  wide  and  1  foot 
thick  is  generally  sufficient,  while 
footings  12  inches  wide  and  8  inches 
thick  will  serve  for  small  farm 
buildings,  such  as  hog,  poultry  and 
dairy  houses.  Wall  thickness  is 
governed  largely  by  the  type  of 
building.  Walls  12  inches  thick  for 
basement  barns  are  usually  safe. 
Small  structures,  such  as  poultry 
houses,  hog  houses,  and  dairy  build- 
ings, do  not  require  walls  more  than 
6  to  8  inches  thick.  Heavy  walls 
below  ground  are  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation only — that  is,  which  are  not 
intended  to  enclose  a  basement  or 
cellar — should  be  built  of  a  1-2^-5 
concrete.  This  means  a  mixture 
consisting  of  1  sack  of  portland  ce- 
ment to  2*4  cubic  feet  of  clean, 
well-graded  sand,  to  5  cubic  feet  of 
well-graded  pebbles  or  broken  stone. 

BRACE  FORMS  SECURELY. 

When  the  soil  is  firm  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  trench  are  self-sustain- 
ing, it  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to 
use  forms  for  the  portions  of  the 
work  below  ground.  Excavate  the 
trench  with  true  vertical  sides,  then 
lay  boards  or  planks  along  and  across 
the  trench  so  that  when  placing  and 
spading  concrete  earth  will  not  be 
knocked  down  from  the  trench  sides 
into  the  concrete.  Forms  for  foun- 
dation work  are  simple  to  build  and 
can  often  be  constructed  by  using 
rough  lumber  lying  around  the  farm. 
Of  course  they  should  be  built  so 
that  a  fairly  smooth  face  can  be  se- 
cured on  the  concrete  work,  espe- 
cially the  side  that  is  to  be  exposed 
in  a  basement  or  cellar.  In  con- 
structing forms  it  is  always  well  to 
use  as  few  nails  as  possible  so  that 
forms  can  be  taken  down  with  the 
least  amount  of  hammering,  thus 
preventing  possible  injury  to  the 
concrete.  Forms  should  be  set  up 
so  the  sides  are  truly  vertical  and 
well  braced  in  position  to  prevent 
bulging  out  of  line  when  concrete 
is  placed. 

MACHINE  FOUNDATIONS. 

For  cream  separators,  gas  engines, 
and  similar  machines  concrete  is  an 
ideal  foundation  material.  The  depth 
to  which  such  foundations  should 
extend  depends  upon  the  size  of  ma- 
chine and  the  bearing  power  of  the 


be  embedded  in  the  concrete  so  that 
the  exposed  ends  will  be  in  the  same 
position  on  the  top  of  the  finished 
foundation  as  are  the  corresponding 
bolt  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
gine or  machine. 

HOW  MUCH  WATER? 

When  mixing  concrete  for  foun- 
dations a  quaky  mixture  should  be 
used.  This  means  one  wet  enough 
to  flatten  out  in  the  pile  when  dis- 
turbed but  not  containing  enough 
water  so  that  it  will  flow  or  allow 
the  pebbles  or  broken  stone  to  sep- 
arate from  the  sand-cement  mortar 
when  the  concrete  is  being  handled. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  reinforce 
concrete  foundations  unless  they  are 
to  be  subjected  to  excessive  side  pres- 
sure, vibration  or  other  unusual 
strains.  Sometimes  reinforcing  is 
used  in  long  foundation  walls  ex- 
tending some  distance  above  ground, 
to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete 
due  to  its  expansion  from  tempera- 
ture changes. 

BIO  STONES  IN  CONCRETE. 

Frequently  field  stones  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  diameter  may  be  used  in 
the  foundation  trench  when  con- 
structing concrete  foundations.  If 
used  they  should  be  distributed  about 
in  the  foundation  trench  after  a 
layer  of  concrete  has  been  placed, 
the  field  stones  being  laid  so  that 
no  two  are  in  contact  and  separated 
sufficiently  to  permit  thoroughly  sur- 
rounding them  with  concrete.  Field 
stones  used  in  the  manner  described 
should  be  clean  and  be  wet  before 
laid  in  the  trench.  In  no  case  should 
the  volume  of  such  stones  used  ex- 
ceed one-third  the  total  volume  of 
the  foundation. 

LINE  BETWEEN  TWO  DAYS'  WORK. 

In  building  foundation  walls  that 
are  to  enclose  a  basement  or  cellar, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  work  be 
carried  on  if  possible  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  concrete  be  placed 
in  uniform  layers  so  there  will  not 
be  a  slope  to  the  work  in  the  forms. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  stop  work  before  a  certain  por- 
tion of  a  wall  section  can  be  fin- 
ished. When  resuming  work  it  is 
necessary  to  take  certain  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  stopping  and 
starting  points  of  work  on  different 
days  from  being  marked  by  a  seam 
or  joint,  through  which  leakage  could 
take  place.  The  old  concrete  in  the 
form  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
with  brush  or  broom  and  water  and 
before  any  more  concrete  is  placed 
the  surface  of  the  old  work  should 
be  painted  with  a  cement  grout 
paint  consisting  of  cement  and  water 
mixed  about  like  cream.  If  the  new 
concrete  is  immediately  placed  on 
this  painted  surface  before  the  grout 
has  had  a  chance  to  harden,  a  good 
bond  will  be  secured  between  the 
two  days'  work. 


COST  OF  PEST  CONTROL  IN 
VENTURA. 


County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
A.  A.  Brock  of  Ventura  submitted 
a  very  complete  and  interesting  an- 
nual report  to  G.  H.  Hecke,  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  for 
soil.     It  is  necessary,  when  setting  I  the  year  enaing  September  30,  1917. 


forms,  to  arrange  first  for  placing 
the  anchor  bolts  to  which  the  engine 
or  machine  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
foundation,  because  these  bolts  must 


He  enclosed  a  report  on  pest  control 
for  the  season  which  is  summarized 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

"We  believe  that  the  control  of 


noxious  weeds  costs  Ventura  county 
about  $50,000  per  year.  The  weeds 
for  the  control  of  which  this  is  ex- 
pended are  morning  glory,  Johnson 
grass,  Bermuda  grass,  white  Malva, 
Russian  thistle,  and  many  others 
less  important.  We  believe  that  it 
costs  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  county,  in  the  aggregate,  for 
the  control  of  insect  pests,  plant 
diseases,  noxious  weeds,  and  rodent 
pests,  approximately  $150,000  an- 
nually." 

HEAVY  SOIL  FOR  ALMONDS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.l 

Heavy,  well-drained  soil  makes  al- 
monds weighing  five  to  seven  pounds 
more  per  bag  than  sandy  soil,  ac- 
cording to  President  William  Uren 
of  the  Antioch  Almond  Growers'  As- 
sociation, speaking  from  experience 
and  observation  of  Nonpareils,  IXLs, 
Ne  Plus,  Drakes,  Texas  Prolifics,  and 
Baker's  Seedlings  without  irrigation. 


ESAERG  ELXA 

Whatever  way  you  spell  it,  C.  &  S. 
Axle  Grease  is  easier  on  wheels, 
horses,  harness,  wagon  and  driver 
than  any  other. 

Backward  or  forward  without 
friction.  The  buckets  are  useful 
when  emptied. 

WHITTIF.R-COBLRN  COMPANY 
San  Francisco 


Dealer* 

la 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


87-48  First  St.,  Sa 
Blake,  Moffltt  a  Towoe,    Los  I 
Blake.  McFall  Co.,         Portland.  On. 


m 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deer  in  g — McCormick — Osborne 

JLTAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
*■      a  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  Vou  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f  orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Oaborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(.Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Dearer,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Loe  Angelas.  CaL 
Portland,  Ore.   SanFranc.itco.Cal.  Spokane.  Wa»h.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying; 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  la 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  In  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

130  TJP 

Grand  Champion  Sew,  F.  F.  L  £.,  1915;  Sacramento,  1916. 
FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM   EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BRLLDING. 


/VI.  BA8SETT 


Hartford,  Gal. 


QIVE  THEM  REQULARLY 


ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  in  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  More  Pork  with  Less  Feed 
Send  tor  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 


save  your  hogs  Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.  |an"7.n%"o!c.L* 
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California  Must  Produce  More  Pork 

There  is  now  in  this  State  a  hog  shortage  of  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  sows  bred  for  spring  farrowing  is  not  over  50  per 
cent  of  that  of  last  year.  On  account  of  the  war  demand,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  no  pork  products  can  be  imported.  So  serious  did  this 
situation  appear  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  that  Joseph 
Cotton,  head  of  the  Meat  Division,  made  the  trip  across  the  continent 
last  week  to  confer  with  Food  Administrator  Merritt  and  the  heads  of 
the  various  packing  concerns  and  swine  breeders'  organizations.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference,  a  minimum  price  was  established  that  in- 
sures farmers  a  profit  in  raising  hogs. 

Every  sow  in  the  State  should  be  bred  between  now  and  March  1, 
so  as  to  farrow  by  June,  and  allowing  eight  months  for  growth  to 
make  pork  by  February,  1919.  If  your  sows  are  not  very  good,  breed 
them  to  a  good  boar.  If  you  haven't  a  sow,  buy  one.  It's  your 
patriotic  duty. 


Curing  and  Keeping  Pork 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


No  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  curing  and  keeping  pork  in  the 
way  described  to  us  last  spring  by 
Foreman  McCord  of  the  Ennis  & 
Williamson  ranch  in  Riverside  coun- 
ty, where  a  dozen  200-pound  hogs 
have  been  killed  and  cured  at  a 
time.  They  are  cut  up  the  day  after 
butchering,  the  lard  is  rendered,  and 
the  sausage  made.  Next  day  the 
rest  is  dry-salted.  The  pieces  are 
covered  with  dry  dairy  salt,  which 
works  in  better  because  it  is  fine. 
The  salt  is  rubbed  in  well  until  dis- 
colored water  begins  to  come  out. 
The  object  of  dry  salt  is  to  draw 
out  the  blood.  After  about  two 
days,  wash  off  the  salt  in  warm 
water  and  pack  the  meat  in  a  vat. 
A  square  vat  has  proved  more  eco- 
nomical of  space  and  labor  for  pack- 
ing meat  than  barrels.  The  Ennis- 
Williamson  vat  is  two  feet  deep  and 
includes  two  compartments  30  inches 


Hampshire 

Prizewinners 

Also  DUROC=JERSEYS 

At  the  California  State  Fair,  1917, 

our  Exhibit  won  43  ribbons,  mostly 

Champions  and  Firsts. 

Our   Hampshire    herd    is  headed 

by  Grand  Champion  boar,  Dukes 

Allen. 

Our  Duroc-Jersey  herd  is  headed 
by  the  sensational  yearling  Coun- 
cilor, sired  by  Critic  D.  Coun- 
cilor was  Reserve  Champion  boar 
at  the  Fair. 

Purebred  breeding  stock  of 
these  popular  strains  for 
sale  now. 

CONEJO  RANCH 

Address — Newbury  Park,  Ventura  County, 
California.  Ranch  located  on  Ventura 
State  Highway,  40  miles  northwest  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Office — care  JANSS  IN- 
VESTMENT CO.,  Fourth  Floor  Metropoli- 
tan Itldg.,  Fifth  and  Broadway. 


TAMW  ORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling*  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINE  LAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cat 


SPELLMIRE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young    and   Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164    MONTEBELLO,  CAL. 


square.  A  dozen  big  hogs  have  been 
packed  in  this  at  once.  Meat  in  the 
vat  is  covered  with  a  brine  contain- 
ing a  pound  of  salt  per  gallon  of 
water.  After  about  three  weeks, 
fry  a  piece  once  in  awhile.  The 
meat  has  been  in  brine  long  enough 
when  Its  center  is  salty  enough  to 
taste  good.  This  will  be  about  four 
weeks  after  packing  in  brine.  Then 
it  may  be  washed  off  and  left  in 
fresh  water  over  night  to  draw  out 
the  excess  salt  near  the  outer  sur- 
face of  each  piece.  Inside  salt  will 
equalize  itself  throughout  the  piece 
enough  to  keep  it.  Then  the  meat 
is  hung  up  in  a  shed  a  week  or  ten 
days  to  dry.  Less  time  is  required 
in  drying  weather.  After  that,  liquid 
smoke  is  applied  with  a  good  brush, 
and  the  application  is  repeated  a 
week  later.  Liquid  smoke  is  easier 
to  get  than  the  right  kind  of  wood 
and  labor  for  the  old  -  fashioned 
smoking. 


HOGS  FEED  THEMSELVES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Purebred  hogs  would  be  best  if 
you  could  feed  them  from  the  start; 
but  here  the  hogs  have  to  rustle,  and 
we  don't  figure  on  getting  them  up 
to  200  pounds  until  they  are  a  year 
or  older,  said  G.  C.  Galbraith  of  Sut- 
ter county,  recently.  Mr.  Galbraith 
keeps  15  brood  sows  and  breeds  them 
to  Poland-China  boars.  He  has  over 
100  head  of  pigs  now,  which  will 
be  marketed  off  from  stubble  in  July 
or  August. 

The  practice  is  to  range  all  pigs 
and  hogs  on  alfalfa,  feed  the  small 
ones  soaked  rolled  or  whole  barley, 
and  turn  them  into  barley  fields 
when  the  kernels  have  hardened. 
They  do  practically  all  of  the  work 
of  feeding  themselves. 


PREMIUM  FOR  HEALTHY  HOGS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Packers  pay  Geo.  A.  Smith  of 
Kings  county  a  premium  for  his 
market  hogs  for  two  reasons:  there 
is  no  tuberculosis  in  them  nor  in  the 
cattle  on  the  same  ranch;  and  be- 
ing purebred,  they  dress  a  high  per- 
centage of  meat.  M-r.  Smith  sold 
about  $15,000  worth  of  market  hogs 
last  year.  Fifteen  were  killed  in 
one  day  for  use  on  the  ranch.  They 
dressed  79  per  cent.  The  cattle  are 
tuberculin-tested  twice  a  year.  Only 
three  have  reacted  in  the  past  two 
years  out  of  a  herd  approximating 
200  head.  These  had  been  bought 
after  passing  the  tuberculin  test,  but 
were  sold  to  butcher  at  once.  All 
cattle  brought  to  the  ranch  are  re- 
tested  after  sixty  days. 

The  Poland-China  boar,  Meddling 
Wonder,  by  I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  sold 
by  W.  A.  Young  to  J.  F.  Harriger, 
Oroville,,  is  now  owned  by  N.  M. 
Lester  of  Gridley. 


MAMMOTH  SALE  OF 

Duroc= Jersey  Swine 


500  head  of 
registered  and 
thoroughbred 

Dnroc  Sows 
(Bred) 


3 


1000  head 
of 

Duroc  Gilts 
and 

Feeders 


at  MILLER'S  RANCH 


33^  miles  north  of 

Brawley,  awt  California 

FEBRUARY  5,  1918 

In  this  offering  are  descendants  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  boars  in  the 
country,  including  Orin  Cherry  King  Jr.,  Sweepstake  Champion  at  Omaha, 
1916.  Gilts  and  sows  by  Pathfinder,  King  of  the  Colonels  and  Iowa  Chiefs, 
Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Get  in  line  with  the  Hoover  idea  of  larger  meat  production.  Here  is  offered 
as  fine  a  lot  of  breeding  stock  as  there  is  in  the  United  States — at  your  price. 
Watch  next  week's  issue  for  further  particulars. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SALE  ADDRESS 

R.  N.  MILLER  BRAWLEY,  CAL. 


FIRST  OFFERING  of  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Including  State  Fair  Prize  Winner 

I  am  placing  on  the  market  five  of  my  good  young  Registered  Berkshire  Boars  out 
of  some  of  the  best  sows  that  went  through  the  ring  at  the  last  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  sale,  and  whose  sires  are  rated  among  the  tops  of  the  Berkshire  breed. 

Natoma"  Riverby,  245467,  farrowed  March  1.  1917.  Prize-winning  Junior  Boar  Pig  at 
1917  California  State  Fair.  A  young  boar  of  great  stretch,  heavy  ham  and  deep  body, 
out  of  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  the  1916  Washington  State  Pair,  and  by  Beauty's 
Prince  9th.  sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  the  World. 

Riverby  CaiUiflower,  245466.  litter  mate  to  above,  but  a  boar  of  greater  length;  the 
kind  leading  breeders  are  looking  for.  A  female  litter  mate  to  these  boars  was  a  win- 
ner at  the  State  Fair. 

Natoma  Sunrise,  246463,  farrowed  March  8,  1917.  A  promising  young  show  ring 
boar  of  the  long,  deep-bodied,  heavy  ham  and  large  bone  type,  out  of  a  mighty  fine 
brood  sow  and  sired  by  Kintrye  Sunrise  2nd,  a  son  of  Monarch's  Duchess  2nd,  whose 
produce  was  first  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  A  litter  mate  to  this  young  boar 
was  Second  Prize  Junior  Sow  at  the  last  State  Fair. 

Symboleer's  Leader  2nd,  245453.  farrowed  April   23,   1917.     A  heavy  boned,  thick 
bodied  boar  out  of  a  very  prolific  sow  and  sired  by  Humphrey's  Grand  Leader,  a  son 
of  the"  Grand  Champion  Berkshire  Boar  of  the  World. 
Ring  Leader  21st,  245452,  a  litter  mate  to  the  above. 

Better  individuals  and  better  bred  boars  than  these  are  not  readily  found  at  the  prices 
for  which  I  will  sell  them.  Whether  a  breeder  of  purebreds  or  grades,  it  will  pay  you 
to  see  these  promising  young  sires  or  write  for  further  particulars  to 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON 


Postotflce  Address,  Box  724  Sacramento,  CaL 


Telephone  Main  85F23 


Ranch,  East  Levee  Natomas,  District  No.  1O0O. 


THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION  HAMPSHIRES 


Pure-Bred  Hogs  give  more 
weight  for  less  money  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Sows,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  and 
open,  from  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Stock.  All  ages 
for  sale. 


Write  to 

F.  v.  Gordon  or  F.  A.  Lanedon  L*na°nr„,,a  Perris,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding  Tarm 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS — ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Ql'nj'ew  Y0.^!I" 
And  l{/rkshire  boar  Klntyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  Unes. 
Most  all  these6  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Anita  (VI. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cal. 
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" Vive  la  France"  Teaches  a  Dairy  Lesson 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Ovid  Pickard  of  Marion,  Ore.,  be- 
gan his  dairy  career  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  with  a  capital  stock  of  50 
cents  and  an  ambition  to  own  a 
good  dairy  herd.  That  the  money 
end  was  of  least  importance  is 
proved  by  his  contribution  to  the 
dairy  world  of  a  new  champion. 

One  of  his  cows,  Vice  La  France 
319616,  has  just  smashed  the  world's 
record  for  Junior  three-year-old  Jer- 
sey cows  by  making,  in  one  year, 
892.63  pounds  butterfat,  or  over 
1,100  pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter. 


the  top  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  fame. 
He  says:  "I  have  loved  the  Jersey 
cow  from  boyhood  up.  Many  times 
when  a  mere  boy  I  have  gone  miles 
to  some  farm  where  they  kept  regis- 
tered Jerseys  just  to  see  those  beau- 
tiful cows,  and  when  I  would  read 
of  these  cows  making  14  pounds  of 
butter  a  week  I  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  be  able  to  own  such  cows. 

"When  I  first  saw  Golden  Glow's 
Chief,  the  sire  of  Vive  La  France, 
I  said:  'There  is  the  best  bull  I 
have  ever  seen.'    I  believe  that  my 


Vive  La  France,  junior  three-year-old  champion  Jersey.     Record:     Milk,  12,744.8  pounds; 

fat,  pounds. 


Her  milk  record  was  12,744.8 
pounds.  Her  average  test  for  the 
year  was  7  per  cent. 

In  developing  this  wonderful  an- 
imal Mr.  Pickard  has  set  aside  the 
belief  of  many  dairymen  that  cham- 
pion cows  can  only  be  developed  on 
the  farms  of  cattle  fanciers  with  un- 
limited resources.  He  has  proved, 
as  many  other  working  farmers  have 
done,  that  proper  selection,  careful 
breeding  and  the  courage  to  ade- 
quately feed  the  most  promising  in- 
dividuals in  a  herd  will  open  the 
way  to  success  for  the  small  breeder. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickard's  own  words 
will  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  reached  one  of 


close  study  of  breeding  animals  stood 
by  me,  as  this  bull  now  has  four- 
teen daughters  that  average  700 
pounds  of  butter,  and  30  daughters 
that  average  600  pounds  of  butter. 

"Vice  La  France  has  had  good 
care  and  plenty  of  feed  during  her 
test,  and  she  has  paid  well  for  It. 
My  motto  is,  'Good  breeding,  good 
feeding,  and  good  care,  with  kind- 
ness.' 

"We  read  of  balanced  rations  for 
cows,  and  we  believe  in  balanced 
rations,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  we  cannot  balance  the  same  ra- 
tion to  suit  all  cows.  We  must  study 
our  cows  and  know  them,  then  bal- 
ance the  ration  to  the  cow." 


Wheat  Bran  and  Barley  for  Dairy  Cows 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
favor  me  with  information  concern- 
ing following  inquiry?  How  should 
bran  be  fed  to  milch  cows?  Would 
there  be  any  advantage  to  feed  one 
quart  per  cow  of  rolled  barley  mixed 
with  the  bran  each  feed,  or  does 
the  barley  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
cows? — A.  H.  L.,  Raisin  City,  Cal. 

[ Answered  by  Professor  F.  W.  Woll,  University 
Farm,  Davis.] 

Wheat  bran  is  a  very  valuable 
feed  for  most  classes  of  farm  ani- 
mals. Its  relatively  high  content  of 
muscle  -  forming  substances  (pro- 
tein), fat,  and  mineral  matter  makes 
it  especially  adapted  for  feeding  to 
young,  growing,  or  milk-producing 
animals.  One  hundred  pounds  con- 
tain, on  the  average,  about  12 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  48 
pounds  of  digestible  starchy  com- 
ponents and  fat.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  barley  are  9  and  76  per 
cent,  respectively,  showing  that  this 
feed  furnishes  somewhat  more  valu- 
able nutrients  than  wheat  bran, 
pound  for  pound. 

If  the  bran  is  fed  in  connection 
with  alfalfa,  the  ration  will  doubt- 
less be  improved  by  feeding  a  quart 
of  rolled  barley  daily  per  cow,  and 


an  equal  amount  of  bran.  Good 
milch  cows  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
turns for  even  larger  amounts  of 
grain  feeds.  In  the  case  of  such 
cows  we  recommend  feeding  a  pound 
of  grain  for  every  five  or  six  pounds 
of  milk  yielded  by  the  cows,  when 
a  good  quality  of  alfalfa  hay  or 
other  good  roughage  is  fed.  If  suc- 
culent feeds  like  silage  or  roots  are 
available,  the  efficiency  of  the  ration 
will  be  further  improved  by  includ- 
ing them.  Bran  is  always  fed  dry 
to  milch  cows,  whether  fed  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  grain  feeds. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  that 
there  is  any  foundation  in  fact  for 
the  opinion  expressed  that  feeding 
barley  will  tend  to  dry  up  cows.  A 
grade  Holstein  in  the  University 
dairy  herd  was  fed  barley  as  the 
sole  grain  feed  for  three  consecutive 
years  and  produced  the  following 
amounts:  The  first  year,  12,806 
pounds  milk  and  4  33  pounds  butter- 
fat;  the  second  year,  11,860  pounds 
milk  and  373  pounds  butterfat;  the 
third  year,  10,202  pounds  milk  and 
346  pounds  butterfat,  against  8,246 
pounds  milk  and  269  pounds  butter- 


FRINCE  ALCABTRA  KORNDYKE 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  A  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG  BULLS 

Some  ready  for  service — sired  by  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  and  out  of  dams  with  record* 
up  to  30  pounds  in  seven  days  and  over  800  pounds  in  a  year.  We  have  priced  these  ex- 
tremely low  in  order  to  move  them  quickly  and  make  room  for  the  coming  crop  of  young 
calves.  Order  one  of  them  now  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  larger  records  that  their 
dams  are  sure  to  make  at  next  freshening. 

The  first  daughters  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  are  now  finishing  their  yearly  test 
and  will  average  well  over  650  pounds  butter  under  ordinary  herd  conditions  and 
stand  well  up  in  the  list  for  the  Association  prizes. 

BOX  97 
WILLIAMS.  CALIFORNIA 


J.  S.  GIBSON  COMPANY 


lj  a  great  healing  ointment  that  should  li-^  find  a  place  in  every 
dairy.  It  asaisu  the  normal,  easy  milk  yield  by  keeping  the  udder 
healthy  and  free  from  sores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  and 
inflammation.  Caked  Bag  resiionds  quickly  to  the  penetrating,  healing 
powers  of  Bag  Balm.  Cow  Pox.  fersr  spots  and  any  exterior  sore  are 
promptly  removed.  Have  Bag  Balm  on  hand  to  keep  little  hurts  from 
getting  big. 

Sold  In  generous  59c  packages  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists, 
for  free  booklet*  "Dairy  Wrinkles," 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 


TI  RE  BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


produce — 


MORE  MILK  AND  ™t  ™L 


MORE  BUTTERFAT 


ANY  OTHER 
BREED 


These  are  facts  that  are  a  matter  of 
record.  Write  for  the  facts  about  pure- 
bred Holstelns, — the  most  profitable  breed. 
Free. 

THE    HOL8TEIN-FBIESIAN    AS8N.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  230,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dual  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling] 
System  constantly1 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre 
venting  wear  ^ana  enabling  th 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

Expert  Livestock  Auctioneers 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  hi  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

inOI-t-ft  Wo.  Main  St..  \m  Angelm.  Oil 

fat  for  the  lactation  period  preceding 
three  years,  when  she  was  fed  a 
mixed  grain  ration  with  the  same 
kinds  of  roughage — alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage.  The  length  of  the  lac- 
tation periods  of  the  cow  during  the 
three  years  when  she  was  fed  bar- 
ley was  348,  308  and  324  days. 
Other  cows  in  the  University  dairy 
herd  have  shown  similar  results  from 
feeding  barley  as  sole  concentrate, 
but  we  do  not  have  as  extended  data 
for  any  of  them  as  for  the  cow 
whose  production  during  the  four 
years  are  given  above. 


THE  Suction- 
feed  principle 
insures  clean 
skimming— no 
matter  wheth- 
er you  turn 
fast,  medium 
or  slow.  The 


SHARPLES 

Suction-feed  Cream  Separator 
is  the  on/jJ  separator  that 
skims  clean  and  delivers  cream 
of  even  thickness  at  varying 
speeds.  Write  for  catalog. 
Address:  Dept.  SI 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa.         Chicago     San  Francisco 


m 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

]t  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet;?frr?g?^e.^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  Petalasis,  Cal. 
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Meeting  of  Milk  Producers  at  Stockton 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  D.  L.  Schrader.] 


A  very  well  attended  meeting  of 
the  Central  California  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  held  at  Stock- 
ton, January  15.  J.  M.  Henderson, 
president,  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
gave  conservative  figures  showing 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  a  gallon 
of  milk.  In  our  account  of  the  Mo- 
desto meeting  we  gave  these  fig- 
ures, which  showed  actual  loss  to 
the  dairyman  under  present  prices. 
The  dairymen  all  agreed  that  the 
figures  given  were  conservative; 
some  thought  that  they  should  be 
higher.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that 
milk  producers — and  that  term  ap- 
plies to  dairymen  of  all  classes  in 
different  sections  of  the  United 
States — had  succeeded  in  getting  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  product  through 
co-operation.  In  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  dairymen  organized  two 
years  ago  and  set  the  price  at  18c 
per  gallon.  Later  it  was  found  that 
they  were  losing  money  at  that  fig- 
ure. They  refused  to  deliver  milk 
any  longer  at  those  prices  and  in 
Cleveland  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent outsiders  from  delivering  milk. 
The  United  States  Pood  Administra- 
tion made  an  investigation  and  placed 
the  price  at  25c  a  gallon  to  the  pro- 
ducer. In  Chicago  the  price  has 
been  set  at  $4  a  hundred;  the  same 
price  has  been  set  by  the  Southern 
California  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

WHAT   THE    ASSOCIATION  SEEKS. 

He  then  gave  the  purpose  of  the 
association,  which  was  not  only  to 
get  a  better  price  for  the  dairymen's 
product,  but  also  the  raising  of  the 
milk  standard,  decreasing  the  cost 
of  production  by  co-operative  buying 
of  feed  and  other  supplies.  The 
dairymen  need  representation  at  the 
Legislature  on  such  matters  as  Aus- 
tralian importation,  oleomargerine, 
and  other  important  matters,  also  to 
increase  the  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  educating  the  consumer  as  to 
their  value.  The  slogan  adopted  by 
the  association  is  "Education,  Legis- 
lation, and  Co-operation." 

Mr.  Henderson  closed  by  saying 
that  the  dairymen  of  Stanislaus,  San 
Joaquin,   San  Mateo,  Alameda  and 


Santa  Clara  counties  could  accom- 
plish what  had  been  done  in  other 
States  by  joining  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Milk  Producers'  Association, 
not  being  content  to  just  join  this 
themselves  but  to  see  that  their 
neighbors  did  likewise. 

RESULTS  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Col.  Weinstock,  State  Market  Di- 
rector, then  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  how  the  European  coun- 
tries had  accomplished  such  wonder- 
ful results  through  co-operation.  He 
said  that  when  he  had  first  visited 
Germany  twenty  years  ago  he  found 
the  farmers  were  just  eking  out  a 
miserable  existence  and  that  30,000 
were  leaving  the  country  every  year. 
On  going  back  in  the  interest  of  the 
Rural  Credits  Commission  he  was 
amazed  at  the  transformation.  Sta- 
tistics showed  that  in  1910  only 
3,000  families  had  left,  while  4,000 
had  returned.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  farmers  had  organized  and 
had  secured  Government  aid,  who 
not  only  helped  them  increase  their 
production  by  scientific  farming 
methods  but  also  saw  that  the 
farmer  got  a  living  price  for  his 
produce.  There  is  less  difference  be- 
tween what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  farmer  gets  here  than  in 
any  other  country. 

A  large  number  of  members  were 
taken  in  before  the  meeting  closed. 
Another  meeting  was  to  be  held  at 
Turlock  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Ahrens,  manager,  reports  a  good  in- 
crease of  members  in  all  the  differ- 
ent counties.  Approximately  5,000 
cows  have  been  signed  up  in  Stanis- 
laus, 4,000  in  San  Joaquin  and  3,500 
in  Alameda,  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  counties. 

THE  MEETING  AT  TURLOCK. 

The  scheduled  meeting  at  Turlock 
was  regarded  by  all  as  a  distinct 
success.  Mr.  Henderson's  address 
was  well  received  and  Mr.  Wein- 
stock's  closing  words  left  little  room 
for  doubt  concerning  the  virtues  of 
this  movement  for  bettering  our 
dairy  conditions  and  markets.  A 
strong  association  is  looked  for  iu 
the  Turlock  section. 


Butter  vs.  Its  Imitation 


The  Rural  Press  has  received  the 
following  communication  from  the 
office  of  the  National  Dairy  Union: 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  butter  interests  are 
confronted  by  the  most  serious  situ- 
ation for  years.  At  present  there  is 
a  propoganda  being  carried  on  by 
the  Beef  Trust,  through  the  news- 
papers which  carry  their  paid  ad- 
vertisements, to  take  off  the  ten- 
cent  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine. 
"Yellow"  is  the  trade-mark  of  but- 
ter. The  Beef  Trust  and  its  allies 
have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  give  them  this  trademark 
for  their  imitation  products,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  more  money 
for  their  "bull  butter."  A  large 
oleo  manufacturer  a  few  years  ago, 
when  appearing  before  a  committee 
of  Congress,  stated:  "That  the  nat- 
ural color  of  oleomargarine  was 
white;  that  the  white  oleomargarine 
was  of  a  higher  quality,  because  it 
contained  a  higher  grade  of  refined 
oils."  But  he  added:  "Of  course, 
there  is  more  money  in  the  yellow." 


Comparing  the  price  of  butter 
with  the  cost  for  producing  milk, 
butter  is  the  cheapest  dairy  product 
at  the  present  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  Beef  Trust  is  try- 
ing to  add  new  burdens  to  the 
creamery  interests  by  recommending 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini- 
tions and  Standards  of  Food  that 
the  fat  standard  for  butter  be  in- 
creased from  80  to  82%  per  cent. 
This  effort,  which  is  again  being 
made  to  permit  oleomargarine  to  be 
colored  in  the  semblance  of  butter, 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  oils,  some  of  which  are 
being  produced  in  Central  and  South 
America.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
would  increase  the  price  of  oleo- 
margarine. 


CHICAGO  SHORTHORN  SALE. 


There  have  been  consigned  to  the 
great  Congress  Shorthorn  Sale,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  February  18-23, 
over  100  bulls  and  200  cows  of  the 
beef  type,  and  15  bulls  and  60  fe- 
males of  the  milking  strain. 


This  Mark  Appears 
on  every  section 


Rushing  ARMCO 
Culverts  to  the 
Cantonment  at 
CampMCQellan 


Installed  quicker  -  Last  lonqer 

PROBABLY  some  of  the  fastest  road  making  ever  done 
in  this  country  was  during  the  recent  construction  of 
the  Nation's  new  training  camps.  • 
This  speed  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
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ARMCOco&CULVERTS 

could  be  shipped  on  a  day's  notice,  and  could  be  installed 
in  a  few  hours'  time  by  inexperienced  labor. 

Long  years  after  the  war  is  over  these  culverts  will  be 
doing  duty.  Or  if  the  camps  are  abolished  the  culverts 
can  be  dug  up  and  used  again,  because  they  are  made  of 
"Armco"  Iron.  They  resist  rust  for  many,  many  years  be- 
cause made  of  an  iron  practically  free  from  impurities. 

For  full  information  as  to  rust-resisting  "Armco"  Iron  Cul- 
verts, Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed  Products,  write  to 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HAY  TOOLS 

STEEL  STALLS 

STALL  FITTINGS 

SPRING  BALANCE 
MANGERS 

STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 
FITTINGS 

CUPOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


"LOUDEN" 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


The  dairy  rancher  has  long  since 
learned  that  the  cow  ia  a  sensitive 
animal  and  anything  that  adds  to 
the  comfort  and  the  cleanliness  of 
her  surroundings  invariably  shows 
up  in  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

is  often  the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equipment 
replaces  the  old  style  uncomfortable 
and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Blp  112-page  book  of  Modern 
Barn  Plans  containing:  scores  tm 
diagrams  and  illustrations — and  the 
complete  Catalog  of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment. 

A  Postal  Will  Bring  Them. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and 
SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
424  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $16.  to  $30.  par 
acre— gat  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushala  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money- 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch-  j 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  1 60  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farm- 
ing is  aa  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rain- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literaturo 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Llrestock  breeders  all  orer  the  State  are  In  Tiled  to  send  on  postal  carda,  not** 
retarding  their  aale*.  State  and  County  Fair  Intention*,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

E.  R.  Putz  of  Kings  county  says: 
"I'm  up  against  it  if  my  son  is 
drafted  and  will  sell  off  my  pure- 
bred Holsteins,  because  dependable 
labor  to  handle  purebred  stock  is 
not  to  be  had." 

J.  W.  Benoit,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Modesto,  filled  his  new  98-ton  con- 
crete silo  from  five  acres  of  White 
Dent  corn  and  had  some  left  over. 
He  doesn't  see  now  how  he  managed 
so  long  without  one. 

The  great  Holstein  bull,  Sir  Sky- 
lark Ormsby  Hengerveld  39138,  is 
now  owned  by  George  A.  Smith  & 
Sons,  Corcoran.  This  bull  is  said  to 
have  more  daughters  with  official 
records  than  any  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  include  two  daughters  and 
a  granddaughter  with  30  pounds 
while  under  full  age. 

Miss  Mary  Lambeth  of  Thalheim 
recently  disposed  of  her  choice  herd 
of  Jerseys.  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Es- 
calon  bought  13  of  them.  Miss  Lam- 
beth has  found  it  hard  to  get  satis- 
factory labor  to  take  care  of  her 
herd.  General  farming  will  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  ranch,  as  it  does  not 
require  so  much  help. 

In  the  table  setting  forth  the  value 
of  dairy  products,  printed  on  page 
83  of  our  last  issue,  F.  W.  Andrea- 
sen,  secretary  of  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau, says  that  through  a  clerical 
oversight  the  value  of  condensed 
milk,  etc.,  was  not  carried  out  in  the 
figure  column.  It  amounted  to  $2,- 
771,654.  The  addition  of  this  amount 
would  show  the  total  of  $48,235,107 
to  be  correct. 

The  result  of  one  month's  test  of 
cows  in  the  Arlington-Corona  dis- 
trict by  E.  T.  Casey,  official  tester 
lor  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  has 
proved  very  gratifying  to  the  dairy- 
men. The  leader  during  tne  month 
of  December  was  a  cow  belonging  to 
the  Hamner  &  Main  dairy  at  Corona. 
This  cow  yielded  a  total  of  1,612.5 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  thirty  days, 
which  tested  5  per  cent,  or  80.61 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of 
Woodland  still  holds  the  world's  rec- 
ord in  the  senior  two-year-old  class 
in  the  eight  months'  division.  She 
is  due  to  calve  before  she  completes 
her  year's  test,  but  notwithstanding 
this  fact  she  promises  to  exceed 
1,100  pounds  butter.  Aralia  De  Kol 
Mead  is  now  on  strictly  official  test 
nine  months  and  has  made  22.95 
pounds  butter  in  the  last  seven 
days. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto  reports 
the  yearly  test  of  the  Jersey  heifer 
Martha  of  Venadera,  23  months  old 
at  the  commencement  of  the  test,  re- 
sulted as  follows:  5,450  pounds  of 
milk,  with  an  average  of  5.75  per 
cent  butterfat,  making  315  pounds 
butterfat,  equalling  370  pounds  but 
ter  85  per  cent  fat.  Zama  of  Vena 
dera,  also  23  months  old,  tested  as 
follows:  T.575  pounds  milk,  average 
test  of  5  per  cent  butterfat,  equal  to 
445  pounds  of  butter  of  85  per 
cent  fat. 

W.  J.  Hackett,  Jersey  breeder  of 
Ceres,  reports  the  sale  of  a  bull  to 
J.  A.  Pauly  of  Bakersfleld,  another 
to  J.  R.  Loper  of  Chowchilla.  Mr. 
Hackett  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rent  the  famous  Jewell  Sir  Oxford 
Majestic  from  J.  E.  Wharl  of  Riv 


erside.  His  dam,  Gold  Boys  Betac, 
has  a  record  of  835  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  12,370  pounds  of  milk.  He 
is  rich  with  Flying  Fox  blood  and 
will  work  in  well  with  Mr.  Hack- 
ett's  herd,  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
the  same  blood  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  line  breeding.  Mr.  Hackett 
is  getting  splendid  results  this  win- 
ter with  a  ration  of  two  pounds  of 
grain,  ground  barley  and  coconut 
meal  moistened,  10  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay,  and  20  pounds  of  corn 
silage  per  cow. 

Moreing  Bros,  of  Lathrop  pur- 
chased two  high-class  year-old  Hol- 
stein bulls  for  $1,500.  The  first, 
Manteca  Walker  Spofford  Lyons 
211366,  was  born  September  29, 
1916.  His  sire  was  Judge  Lyons, 
the  herd  sire  of  A.  A.  Hartshorn,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  dam  is 
Lottie  Walker  Spofford  3d  256340. 
This  young  bull's  thirteen  near- 
est dams  averaged  29  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days.  His  dam  is  a 
splendid  young  cow  of  our  herd, 
who  made  21  pounds  butter  as  a 
junior  two-year-old.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  Lottie  Walker 
Spofford  and  the  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites.  The  other  was  Man- 
teca Korndyke  Supreme  Glista,  a 
son  of  Supreme  Glista  Piet  and 
Mollie  Korndyke  Hengerveld.  They 
were  bred  by  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany.   

Swine  and  Swinemen. 
A.  B.  Humphrey  of  the  Grapewild 
Stock  Farm  at  Escalon  reports  the 
sale  of  a  car  of  black  hogs  at  15  %c 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Frederick  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  re- 
ports a  big  demand  for  purebred 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  He  is  completely 
sold  out  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

Twelve  carloads  of  fat  hogs  ship- 
ped recently  from  Hanford  brought 
the  shippers  from  13  %c  to  14  %c  per 
pound  and  distributed  approximately 
$30,000. 

Fred  B.  Wulff  of  Modesto  is  start- 
ing a  purebred  herd  of  Berkshires. 
His  foundation  stock  is  of  Grand 
Leader  breeding,  selected  from  J.  M. 
Yorkes  herd. 

N.  M.  Lester  of  Gridley  asks  if 
any  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  knows 
who  sold  a  Poland-China  boar  to 
Geo.  Rippie  of  Oroville,  in  the  spring 
of  1916.  Mr.  Rippie  lost  his  records 
by  fire  in  1917  and  wishes  to  get 
name  of  boar  so  that  neighbors  can 
get  offspring  recorded. 

Gavin  Aitchison  of  Winton  is 
breeding  some  fine  thoroughbred  Po- 
land-China hogs.  He  has  one  sow 
which  brought  him  eight  pigs  the 
first  litter,  13  each  the  next  two 
times,  12  the  next  and  10  the  last. 
He  sold  two  for  $10  at  four  weeks 
old,  one  for  $6.50  at  six  weeks,  and 
one  for  $8  at  eight  weeks. 

The  big  1,500  head  Duroc-Jersey 
auction  sale  of  R.  N.  Miller  takes 
place  on  February  5,  near  Brawley, 
Cal.  This  is  the  largest  offering  of 
hogs  ever  made  at  a  sale  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Some  of  the  hogs  to  be 
sold  carry  the  best  blood  of  the 
breed  to  be  found  anywhere.  Many 
of  the  animals,  while  purebred,  are 
not  registered  and  will  be  sold  as 
such,  but  all  registered  animals  will 
have  the  papers  with  them  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

List  of  recent  sales  of  Duroc-Jer- 
sey hogs  by  Haden  Smith  of  Wood- 
land:   Gilt,  W.  W.  Everett,  St.  Hel- 


FLOYD  BEEBE  WINS  BUBAL  PBESS  DAIRY  PRIZE  FOB  DECEMBEB 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  our  records  show  that  five  grades  owned 
by  Floyd  Beebe  of  Esparto,  Cal.,  had  the  largest  production  of  butter- 
fat for  the  month  of  December,  of  this  number  of  grades  in  a  herd 
entered  in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition,  among  those  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  prize.  Mr.  Beebe  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  this  prize.  The  five  grades  averaged  836.4  pounds  of 
milk  and  46.199  pounds  of  butterfat,  average  per  cent  5.52,  average 
distance  from  calving  at  begining  of  month  234  days.  The  production 
of  the  individual  cows  ranged  from  56.544  pounds  to  40.300  pounds 
butterfat. 

F.  W.  WOLL,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Testing. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  January  22,  1918. 


ena;  bred  sow,  Chas.  Van  Orsdel, 
Chico;  boar,  Cornwall  Bros.,  San  Be- 
nito county;  bred  gilt,  Floyd  Beebe, 
Woodland;  two  gilts,  C.  F.  Fisher, 
Shasta  county;  boar,  W.  L.  Morris, 
Yolo  county;  boar,  Dale  Mumma, 
Grimes;  bred  sow,  Frank  Bickley, 
Colusa;  boar,  Diamond  Ranch,  Shasta 
county;  boar,  E.  C.  Hoover,  Turlock; 
two  bred  gilts,  H.  V.  Traynham,  Col- 
lege City;  boar,  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ukiah;  four  gilts  and  boar,  A.  Ellis 
Barron,  San  Diego;  boar,  Frank  Gil- 
Ion,  Shasta  county;  boar,  Thomas 
Coulter,  Sacramento;  two  bred  sows, 
G.  W.  Wyllie,  Dinuba.  Among  these 
were  winners  of  National  Silver  Tro- 
phy and  eleven  ribbons,  including 
four  firsts. 

Young  Beckman  of  the  Lakeside 
Stock  Farm,  Lodi,  reports  the  sale 
of  Poland-China  hogs  as  follows: 
Four  bred  gilts,  L.  M.  Gobeille  of 
East  Nicolaus;  one  boar,  Hillman 
Willard,  Red  Bluff;  boar,  the  J.  M. 
Ranch,  at  the  same  place;  a  very 
typey  senior  yearling  boar  to  John 
Sheritt  of  Sheridan;  a  boar  to  Harry 
Lynch,  Lincoln,  and  another  to  J.  H. 
Davenport,  Banning.  These  sales 
were  all  made  since  January  1  and 
the  Rural  Press  brought  most  of  the 
inquiries.  The  Beckman  boys  are 
leveling  50  acres  from  double  crop- 
ping this  year.  The  land  is  being 
planted  to  barley  now.  After  the 
crop  has  been  harvested,  the  land 
will  be  flooded  and  planted  either  to 
beans  or  corn.  Next  year  will  find 
the  50  acres  checked  and  planted  to 
alfalfa. 

Hale  Marsh,  Poland-China  breeder, 
and  owner  of  Model  Major  and  I.  B. 
A.  Wonder,  reports  the  sale  of  boars 
to  the  following:  Miller  &  Lux,  Joe 
Kennedy,  Brawley;  P.  Caltann,  Bak- 
ersfleld; J.  W.  Davison,  Jr.,  Modesto; 
C.  A.  Philbrick,  Heber;  C.  H.  Math- 
ews, Clements;  Red  River  Lumber 
Co.,  Westwood,  four  boars;  G.  A. 
Roach,  Gustine;  Chas.  Sagestron, 
Sonora;  Kitchan  Bros.,  Waterford; 
C.  O.  Jordan,  Colusa;  T.  H.  Meyers, 
Riverbank;  C.  A.  Dunlap,  Yountville; 
M.  Funk,  Ripon.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  to  report  the 
sale  of  a  bred  gilt,  granddaughter 
of  Model  Major  and  a  boar  sirea  by 
I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  to  Gonzalo  Campi 
&  Co.  of  Talagante,  Chile.  Sows — 
three  to  Mrs.  E.  O.  McClure,  Mo- 
desto; two  to  Weihe  Farm,  Denair; 
13  to  L.  L.  McCracken,  Ripon,  and 
five  to  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim; 
one  to  O.  Jostad,  Lincoln;  three  to 
G.  A.  Roche,  Gustine;  seven  to 
Ketcham  Bros.,  Waterford;  one  to 
Mrs.  Viola  Remwick,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  one  bred  gilt  and  boar  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego. 

To  make  certain  that  he  would 
not  be  carrying  along  as  breeding 
stock  any  boars  that  would  not  be 
typical  of  the  best  Berkshire  lines, 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  former  news- 
paperman, now  raising  purebred 
Berkshires  in  the  Natomas  reclama- 
tion district  near  Sacramento,  sought 
the  counsel  of  Jack  Finlay,  former 
herdsman  at  the  University  Farm, 
when  it  came  time  to  farrow  some  of 
the  stock.  While  going  over  the 
young  boars,  among  which  were 
prize  winners  at  the  last  State  Fair, 
Finlay  pointed  out  two  young  sons 
of  Ames  Rival  118th  that  he  urged 
Anderson  to  reserve  for  show  boars, 
claiming  that  they  were  the  smart- 
est looking  prospects  that  he  had 
ever  seen  at  their  age.  These  young- 
sters, born  March  17,  1917,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  fall  fairs  because 
Anderson  says  he  hopes  to  get  a  few 
ribbons  on  some  of  his  other  stuff 
before  putting  them  on  the  market. 
Anderson  has  one  nice  typey  matron, 
sister  of  the  second  prize  junior  sow 
at  the  last  State  Fair,  entered  in  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  sale  at 
Davis,  February  22. 


Beef  Cattle. 

E.  K.  Brown  last  month  brought 
from  Texas  six  cars  of  heifers  and 
four  of  bulls,  all  purebred  unreg- 
istered Hereford  cattle  weanlings, 
for  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Livestock  Association, 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City  last  week,  of- 
fered its  support  to  the  Government 
in  the  war.  It  asked  that  the  State 
Department,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
reopening  of  the  Juarez,  Mexico, 
packing  plant  and  also  raised  a  fund 
of  $30,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
committee  to  be  located  at  Washing- 
ton to  look  after  livestock  interests. 

E.  K.  Brown  left  last  week  for 
Denver  to  attend  the  annual  live- 
stock show  and  sales.  He  expects  to 
bring  back  with  him  a  car  or  two 
of  purebred  Hereford  bulls  and  cows 
for  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranch  at  G11- 
roy.  Mr.  Brown  brought  back  from 
the  East  last  month  a  carload  each 
of  Hereford  bulls  and  cows  and  a 
car  of  shorthorn  bulls  for  this  ranch, 
where  Miller  &  Lux  are  establishing 
a  purebred  herd  and  anticipate  in  a 
short  time  to  have  the  best  blood  in 
the  West. 

W.  R.  Madden,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association,  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  great  herd  of 
purebred  Hereford  cattle.  Mr.  Mad- 
den's  foundation  cows,  68  in  num- 
ber, are  descendants  from  the  fa- 
mous Governor  Sparks  Alamo  herd 
cf  Nevada.  The  herd  is  headed  by 
Panama  33rd,  a  bull  secured  from 
A.  B.  Cook's  consignment  to  the  auc- 
tion sale  held  at  the  D.  O.  Lively 
Stock  Farm  last  year.  It  is  Mr. 
Madden's  intention  to  build  up  the 
herd  to  200  head.  He  owns  several 
grain  ranches  in  the  neighborhood 


CATTLEM EN! 

Your  cattle  brand  must  be  registered  with  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  before  February  20,  1918. 

Applications  received  after  that  date  will  be  given  only  secondary 

consideration. 

Persons  using  unrecorded  irons  will  be  liable  to  arrest. 
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of  Dixon,  besides  several  hundred 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  pasture  land. 
He  carries  his  stock  on  stubble  up  to 
the  time  of  cutting  the  last  crop  of 
alfalfa  hay,  and  pastures  them  on 
alfalfa  and  grass  pasture  with  al- 
falfa hay  till  next  year's  harvest 
gives  him  a  new  crop  of  stubble. 


Sheep. 

Chris  Widemann  has  moved  about 
3,500  goats  from  Monterey  county 
to  Pescadero  in  San  Mateo  county. 

The  National  Wool  Growers*  As- 
sociation, in  annual  session  at  Salt 
Lake  last  week,  pledged  its  loyal 
support  to  the  administration.  It 
also  asked  that  the  Government 
grant  hearings  to  wool  producers 
before  fixing  an  arbitrary  price. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Kellogg  have 
sold  a  heifer  calf  out  of  Buttercup  to 
Carl  Tangen  of  Toledo,  Ore. 

Brighton  Farms  of  Perkins  report 
that  they  are  all  sold  out  of  short- 
horn stock  over  eight  months  old. 
Newhall  Land  and  Farming  Com- 
pany of  Tracy  bought  a  carload  of 
mixed  heifers  and  bulls.  Their  Art- 
ful King  11th,  a  prize  winning  boar 
at  the  National  Swine  Show  in  1916, 
has  been  sold  to  James  Dowd  at 
Honcut.  One  of  their  Symbolier 
sows  farrowed  32  pigs  within  a  year 
and  raised  20  of  them. 


BIG  SALE  OF  HOGS. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  of  pork 
was  the  order  booked  during  the 
past  week  by  the  Conejo  Ranch  of 
Ventura  county,  to  be  delivered  at 
once  to  the  Los  "Angeles  packing 
houses. 

This  sale  of  700  Hampshire  hogs 
is  one  of  the  largest  individual  de- 
liveries reported  in  the  south  for  a 
long  time  and  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  Southern  California  hog 
raisers  are  becoming  an  important 
factor  among  the  meat  producers  of 
the  State.  The  Conejo  Ranch,  of 
over  5,000  acres,  is  owned  by  the 
Janss  Investment  Company  for  pro- 
ducing both  meat  and  breeding 
stock.  At  the  1917  California  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  the  Conejo  Ranch 
exhibit  of  Hampshire  and  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs  captured  42  champion- 
ships and  ribbons.  In  addition  to 
the  above  sales,  Manager  H.  H.  Braly 
announces  the  sale  of  59  breeding 
animals,  including  both  Hampshire 
and  Duroc-Jerseys,  during  the  past 
ten  days. 

A.  T.  Jameson,  a  well-known  hog 
raiser  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
purchased  50  Hampshire  gilts  and 
a  Hampshire  boar  from  the  Conejo 
Ranch  for  a  consideration  stated  to 
have  been  close  to  $4,000.  F.  M. 
Johnson  of  Napa,  Cal.,  bought  a 
purebred  Duroc- Jersey  sow  for  $200; 
W.  Moore  of  San  Diego  county,  two 
sows  for  $300;  W.  T.  Smith,  two 
sows  for  $250,  and  G.  P.  Kirkhan  of 
Zelzah,  Cal.,  five  Hampshire  sows 
for  $350.  

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  TEST 
WELL. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Suisun  re- 
port the  following  list  of  cows  in 
their  herd  that  have  made  the  Rec- 
ord of  Merit  of  the  shorthorn  breed 
under  official  test  for  1917: 

Eva,  a  three-year-old  record  of 
6910.2  pounds  milk  and  255.7  pounds 
butter  fat  in  309  days;  four-year-old 
record  9604.2  pounds  milk,  341.3 
pounds  butterfat  in  295  days.  Prin- 
cess Clay,  a  three-year-old  record  of 
7609.9  pounds  milk,  267.01  pounds 
butterfat  in  322  days.  Lady  Star- 
light, a  four-year-old  record  of  8039.1 
pounds  milk,  332.17  pounds  butter- 
fat in  305  days.  Buttercup,  a  three- 
year-old  record  of  7039.1  pounds  of 
milk,  267.34  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
297  days.  Glenside  Belle,  a  four- 
year-old  record  of  7691.8  pounds  of 
milk,  315.19  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
297  days.  Flower  Girl  2nd,  a  three- 
year-old  record  of  9059.2  pounds  of 
milk,  343.2  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
330  days.  Bellvue  Daisy,  a  six-year- 
old  record  of  8480.1  pounds  of  milk, 
322  pounds  of  butterfat  in  358  days; 
she  nursed  her  calf  a  month  before 
beginning  test.    Greenhill  Caroline, 


a  two-year-old  record  of  6220.9 
pounds  of  milk,  242.4  pounds  of  but- 
terfat in  277  days;  she  is  now  pro- 
ducing with  second  calf  50  pounds 
a  day. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


WILL  OFFER  MY  SFB1NG  BOA  Kb  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  ior  my  fall 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion,  Superba,  out  ot  my  best 
sows.  Bough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Biverside.  Cal.  

I  AM  OFFERING  BREO  SOWS  and  gilts; 
some  are  sired  by  Superba  220623;  others 
are  from  good  Middle  West  herds.  1  include 
one  good  boar  and  iall  pigs.  Write  ior  in- 
formation and  prices.  T.  H.  Munson,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 


25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland  China  jireeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch,  Hanford,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young 
boars  ready  lor  service.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Prices  attractive  lor  Quick  sales.  J. 
H.  Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  BAAD — Breeder  ol  high-class 
Poland  Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County,  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FABM  POLAND* 
CULNAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


POLANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn  (Linnview),  Boute  A,  Modesto. 
Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  OBDEBS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


BEGISTEBED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


BEG.  POLAND-CHINA  BBED  GILTS — Safe 
for  March  farrow..  Big  boned,  easy  feeders. 
Fred  Gatewood,  Boute  J,  Fresno. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


WEANLINGS,  either  sex,  large  type  Poland- 
Chinas  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
Fred  Gatewood.  Boute  J,  Fresno. 


BEAOAKS  BANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BBAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  grt 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILL  IK  IN  BBAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today—do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  California. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FABM  CHESTEB 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


Berkshlres. 


GBAPEWILD  FABMS  BEBKSHIBES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old, 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Boyal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon. 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHLRES — Young  stock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion;  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm, 
Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  —  Fine,  growthy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Chapion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reasona- 
ble.    Anchorage  Farms.  Or! and,  Cal.   


ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  Cal.  

BEBKSHIBES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year,  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBBEEDING — Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  960.  Also  a  few  ej 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DO  NOT  BUY  heavy  type  Berkshirea  Until 
you  see  or  write  Frank  B.  Anderson  Box 
724,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Ranch:  Easfr  Lovee. 
Natomas  District,  No.  1000. 


FOB  WELL  -  BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts- 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
6  championships.  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa,  Cal 


DUROC -JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Price  $10  to  $25  each. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  W.  C.  Chisholm,  Route  4, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar,  ready  for  service.  Kounias  Reg- 
istered Stock  Farm,  Modesto.   


MODEL  HERD  BEBKSHIBES — Bred  for  size 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CABBUTHEBS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 

Pigs  $15  up,  sired  by  State  Fair  prize-win- 
ners.    H.  E.  Boucher,  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto,  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUBOCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Boute  1.  Bed- 
wood  City,  Cal. 


DUBOCS — Defender,  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


DOS  HEBMANOS  DUROCS — Young  boars 
and  gilts.    Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Both  sexes;  big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall 
Hard  wick. 


DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal. 


BANCHO  BUBIO  DUBOCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal. 


BANCHO    DEL    SUB  DUROC-JEESEYS — 

Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 

THE  DE  VLLBISS  HERD  of  large  type 
Durocs.    J.  M.  DeVilbiss,  Patterson,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Essex. 


LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.  A  few  fine  youngsters  left.  L.  W.  Mill- 
sap,  Yolo,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National,  Berkeley. 


Tamworths. 


BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Amsterdam,  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  B.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calveB.  Henderson  Com- 
pany. Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento.  


GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Out  of  A.  R. 
O.  dams;  grandsons  of  King  Korndyke  Hen- 
gerveld  Ormsby.  who  has  20  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  over  29  pounds.  Kounias 
Registered  Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  


BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal.  


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldeme  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose,  Cal.   


FOB  SALE. — Four  young  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Bulls,  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  months  old.  Write  Geo.  E.  Boeding 
Co..  Fresno,  Cal.,  for  particulars.  


THE  McCLOUD  BIVEB  LUMBEB  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  nOLSTKINS. 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


BREEDEBS  OF  BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshlres  Pigs.  Whlttier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal.   


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LOEENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder   of  registered   Holsteins.     High  test 

producers.   


BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


YOUNG  BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran, Cal. 


CBEAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto, 
Calif. 


BEGISTEBED  nOLSTEIN  BULLS — S50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  *  MAGRUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 

BREEDERS    OF   BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN 

Cattle — McAlister  &  Sons.  Chlno,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy.  Mlllbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Rirjn. 


BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  H 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 
TWENTY    SPRINGING    Holstein  Heifers, 
per  head.  Fred  Hawkins.  San  Benito.  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLB: — Dr.  Ben  Stetson,  Napa,  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HEBD  OF  HOLSTEINS  Alex 

Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal. 


PALENDALE  BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS— 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda,  Modesto. 


Jerseys. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls- 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested;  priced 
right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford. 
Cal. 


VENADEBA    HEBD    OF    JEBSEYS  offers 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1,  Modesto,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JEBSEYS — Bulls  from 

officially  tested  dams  for  sale.  E.  E  Green- 
ough,  Merced.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal. 


BEGISTEBED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGISTEBED  JEBSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


PACIFIC  GUEBNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls 
C.  S.  Rasmussen,  Loleta,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee,  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley. 


Ayrshires. 


NOBABEL  FARM  AYBSHIBES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FA  IE  VIEW  AYBSHIBES  AND  DUBHAMS— 
Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada. 


AYBSHIBES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BBEEDEBS     OF     REGISTERED  SHOET- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


LNNISFALL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.  O.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  216 
Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK   AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co.. 
320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FABM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 


BEGISTEBED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTEBSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

field.  Cal. 


-  Carruthers    Farms.  May- 


SHOBTHOENS 

Cal. 


-Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Pefaluma,  Cnl. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEVS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.    John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 

dena.  Cal.  _. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BismH^BBOS.,  san^a!w6n7~cal. — Breed- 
ers  and  Importers  Shropshlres. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA.  CAL. — 
Breeders.  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


nORSES  AND  MULES. 

PERCITERON  STALLION  for  sale;  Import- 
ed, registered,  age  nine  years,  weight  2000 
pounds:  sound,  healthy  and  right  In  every 
way.  Terms.  For  other  Information  and 
price,  address  B. 'O.  Baker.  Merced,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  PERCITERON'S — ITrrd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion,  P.-P.  I.  E., 
191S.    John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Stuirthnrnfl.  Shrop- 
shlres. Berkshlres  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  price  sand  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Bntte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.  

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  host  Cnllfornla  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Fran- 

Cisco,  Cal.  . 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUrs— 810.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  B.irth,  Escalon,  Cal. 
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Winter  Feed  for  Beet  Cattle 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 


Cattle  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
are  generally  in  much  better  shape 
than  down  the  coast,  where  they 
have  been  starving  in  some  districts, 
and  cattlemen  have  cut  down  trees 
to  make  the  leaves  available  for  feed. 
This  is  unfortunate  in  the  coast 
hills,  for  with  wet,  cold  weather 
ahead,  cattle  entering  the  winter 
thin  may  never  pull  through.  This 
fall  has  been  only  one  of  many  dry 
ones  in  the  history  of  California. 
Yet  rangemen  have  been  slow  to 
provide  feed  ahead  for  such  times 
or  to  secure  well  watered  valleys. 
The  regrettable  feature  of  starving 
■cattle  this  fall  has  been  that  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  hay  until  there 
•was  reasonable  assurance  that  hay 
Duying  would  not  be  permanent. 

There  are  various  ways  of  insur- 
ing against  losses  such  as  many  cat- 
tlemen are  encountering.  As  J.  G. 
Prewett  of  Contra  Costa  county 
points  out,  the  cattlemen  of  the  hills 
in  his  district  either  own  river  bot- 
tom ranches  and  tule  pasture,  or 
they  secure  leases  running  from  Sep- 
tember until  December  or  later,  so 
cattle  from  the  hills  can  be  first  pas- 
tured on  stubble  before  all  range 
feed  is  cleaned  up,  then  turned  onto 
the  bottom  ranches  if  they  think  the 
hill  range  feed  would  not  last  until 
new  feed  is  available. 

GRAIN  STRAW  WITH  A  LITTLE  GRASS. 

Mr.  Prewett  has  avoided  necessity 
of  leasing  bottom  lands  for  the  75 
head  of  cattle  his  son  has  raised 
principally  from  dairy  stock,  and  has 
generally  kept  them  in  good  flesh,  as 
they  are  now.  Two  years  ago  last 
fall  he  invested  $450  in  eighteen 
scrawny  yearling  dairy  steers.  They 
were  never  fed  hay  or  grain;  but 
last  August  seven  of  them  were  sold 
at  $85  each.  They  had  grain  straw 
with  what  squirrel  grass  and  other 
greens  they  could  pick  up  through 
the  winter  and  spring  until  about 
June,  when  they  were  pastured  until 
fall  on  stubble  and  green  sorghum 
planted  on  grain  summer  fallow. 
Then  they  got  greens  and  straw 
again.  Last  spring  the  drouth  kept 
them  on  straw  alone  for  several 
months. 

Every  summer,  after  harvest,  Mr. 
Prewett  stacks  his  straw  or  hauls 
it  to  barns.  One  convenient  ar- 
rangement is  to  stack  it  in  the  cor- 
ral and  surround  it  with  a  strong 


14  MEAD  PUREBRED 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

from  6  to  8  months  old 

FOR  SALE 

For  further  information  address 

R  M.  Meacham  Est. 

PET  ALUM  A.  CAL. 


plank  fence  through  which  cattle 
can  reach.  This,  with  an  occasional 
bite  of  green  feed,  keeps  them  in 
good  shape.  Moisture  takes  away 
the  harshness  from  dry  straw  and 
makes  it  palatable.  Thus  there  is 
no  objection  to  pitching  straw  from 
the  top  of  the  stack  in  rainy  weather 
down  to  the  space  within  the  fence 
from  which  cattle  have  eaten  the 
straw. 

HAY  FOR  WINTER. 

F.  Ball,  whose  ranch  is  in  the 
foothills  of  eastern  Yuba  county,  fol- 
lows a  different  system  because  he 
can  run  his  100  head  of  beef  cattle 
on  the  National  Forest  range,  where 
they  have  run  and  bred  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

About  May  20  they  are  driven  up 
and  left  until  the  end  of  October  in 
the  mountains,  paying  no  attention 
to  them  except  to  supply  salt  once 
a  month.  Meanwhile  35  or  40  tons 
of  oat-barley-wheat  hay  are  har- 
vested and  stacked  for  use  of  the 
whole  herd  during  winter  storms, 
when  the  snow  may  get  several 
inches  deep  on  Mr.  Ball's  rancli.  and 
for  use  of  all  cows  calving  in 
winter. 

But  in  the  fall  on  the  way  down 
Feather  river  from  the  mountains 
thev  are  stopped  for  about  two 
months  at  one  of  several  alfalfa  feed 
yards,  where  they  fatten  either  for 
the  market  or  to  get  into  good  shape 
for  winter.  The  charge  last  fall  was 
2 <V  a  day  per  head. 

REAN  STRAW  AND  SILAGE. 

A..  B.  Spooner  &  Son  of  San  Luis 
Cbispo  county  lay  up  bean  straw 
and  corn  silage  for  their  beef  cat- 
tle. 95  of  which  they  have  been  fat- 
tening the  past  fall. 

REETS,  HAT,  AND  SILAGE. 

A.  W.  Foster  provides  alfalfa 
silage  and  corn  silage  every  year 
for  the  ranch  at  Hopland,  where 
this  feed  is  given  to  registered  Short- 
horns along  with  beets,  pumpkins, 
ai  d  hay.  Their  range  stock  is  al- 
ways provided  with  hay  when  grass 
is  short. 

The  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  of  San 
Benito  county  saves  grass  on  the 
ranges  by  not  pasturing  so  heav- 
ily. Their  aim  now  is  to  have  ar 
animal  per  ten  acres,  where  in 
farlier  days  there  was  one  every 
five  acres. 


SALT  FOR  RANGE  BEEF  CATTLE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

For  about  100  head  of  beef  cattle 
running  on  National  Forest  range 
from  May  20  to  October  30,  about 
500  pounds  of  salt  are  provided  per 
season,  costing  about  $3.  The  salt 
is  carried  up  to  the  range  once  per 
month  on  the  saddle  horses  and  left 
in  hollowed-out  logs. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

■  VEST     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road.  Ws 
welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE        OI?JViril\inAI|3    Cf\  *.  D.  No.  1 

DTJROC-JERSEY  8WTNE     UK1HW1>  UALC  .        REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 

and  Great  Britain. 

THOMAS  T     Mil  I  PP  314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

IIIUiTlAO     1.    iTULLCl^  LOS  ANGBLBS,  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered 
and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal :  TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:  HOLLISTER,  CAL. 


r»  A  VI  ri    I    CTAI    I   DDV    320  SHARON  BUILDINO 

DAVID  J.  3  1  ULLcKY     san  francisco, cal. 


For  Sale 

Hereford  &  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Purebred  Unregistered 

Weanlings  and  Young  Home  Raised  and 

Yearlings  Imported 

Single  or  in  Car  Load  Lots  to  Suit  Buyers. 

These  Bulls  are  Tuberculin©  Tested. 

Range  raised  and  all  in  good  condition.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  a  few 
high  class  registered  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  bulls,  just  from  the  East 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 


Santa  Rita  Ranch 

When  writing'  mention  the  Rural  Preas. 


Dos  Palos,  Calif. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.     DAY  IS,  CALIFORNIA 
,  BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Bhropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearling  and  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls, 
first  Prize  Breeders  Young  Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento 


HOME  OF  THE 
GRAND  CHAMPIONS 

MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOO.S 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds. — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  SEASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLLXJ. 
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Big  Profit  in  Feeding  Alfalfa  to  Sheep 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural 

The  Labranza  Ranch  near  Ath- 
lone,  Merced  county,  felt  the  labor 
shortage  last  summer,  as  did  a  good 
many  other  ranches.  G.  G.  Wash- 
ington, the  superintendent,  had  70 
acres  of  alfalfa.  The  second  cutting 
was  just  about  ready  to  cut,  and  he 
saw  that  he  was  going  to  have  trou- 
ble in  getting  it  put  up.  About  this 
time  John  Adair  of  Modesto,  who 
had  a  bunch  of  sheep,  offered  him 
thirty  cents  a  head  to  run  his  sheep 
on  the  alfalfa  for  a  month.  Two 
thousand  head  of  sheep  were  run  on 
the  70  acres  and  made  splendid 
gains.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
run  at  large  over  the  field,  but  were 
held  back  by  dogs  and  the  herder  so 
that  the  alfalfa  was  fed  down  close 
and  danger  of  bloating  was  done 
away  with.  No  sheep  were  lost.  As 
soon  as  a  check  was  eaten  down,  the 
water  would  be  turned  in  and  the 
alfalfa  would  start  growing  imme- 
diately. Only  once  did  the  sheep 
run  over  the  wet  ground  and  that 
was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
herder. 

Mr.  Washington  has  found  it  to 
be  a  good  practice  to  run  over  a  field 
with  a  mower  after  it  has  been  past- 
ured, especially  if  there  has  been  a 
good  many  coarse  stalks  left  stand- 
ing. It  is  his  belief  that  the  stalks 
take  up  a  lot  of  sap  that  would  nat- 


Press  by  D.  L.  Schrader.] 

urally  go  into  the  new  growth.  The 
check  paid  for  the  feeding  of  the 
sheep  represents  a  larger  net  profit 
than  would  have  been  realized  had 
the  hay  been  cut  and  cured,  and  the 
ground  was  in  just  as  good  a  condi- 
tion for  the  third  cutting. 

Last  October,  after  the  last  cut- 
ting had  been  taken  off,  2600  of 
last  spring's  lambs  were  run  on  the 
70  acres  for  52  days.  Twenty  cents 
a  head  per  month  was  paid  for  these. 
They  did  fine;  none  were  lost  from 
bloat,  and  only  a  few  head  from 
scours.  The  alfalfa  was  fed  down 
close,  also  all  the  ditch  banks  and 
the  weedy  fence  corners.  It  has 
been  found  that  young  sheep  will 
eat  much  closer  than  the  older  ones, 
as  their  teeth  are  so  much  better. 

Antone  Zabalza  of  Merced,  who 
owns  the  herd  of  sheep,  was  offered 
$18  a  head  for  1500  ewes  out  of  the 
bunch  of  2500.  They  were  high- 
grade  Shrops.  He  refused,  as  he 
plans  to  carry  them  over  this  win- 
ter without  breeding,  as  he  wants  a 
herd  of  large,  well-developed  ewes. 
He  will  breed  early  this  summer,  as 
he  wants  his  lambs  to  come  in  time 
for  the  high  spring  market  of  1919. 
He  believes  that  in  following  out 
such  a  program  he  will  realize  a 
good  deal  more  than  $18  a  head 
from  them. 


Moving  Anthrax-Infected  Cattle  an  Offense 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  cattleman  broke  the  State  law 
when  he  moved  a  herd  of  cattle  over 
the  county  road,  knowing  that  there 
was  among  them  a  serious  disease 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
anthrax.  The  extreme  gravity  of  the 
offense  was  brought  out  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  W.  S.  George,  a  phy- 
sician who  has  studied  anthrax  in 
its  relation  to  humankind.  The  out- 
breaks of  anthrax  last  fall  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  number  of  people. 
This  is  not  strange  when  the  means 
of  infection  are  known. 

According  to  the  doctor,  anthrax 
germs  from  infected  animals  are 
found  in  their  excreta,  urine,  slob- 
bers, nostril  discharges,  and  even  in 


dead  bodies.  Hides  of  diseased  ani- 
mals carry  infection  until  properly 
disinfected  or  tanned. 

Bacteria  excreted  by  anthrax  ani- 
mals live  in  some  soils  as  long  as 
fifteen  years.  They  infect  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  cats,  dogs,  mice  and 
humans  which  breathe  germ-laden 
dust,  drink  water  where  diseased 
cattle  have  slobbered,  or  eat  grass, 
grain,  hay,  vegetables,  etc.,  which 
have  received  germs  from  the  vari- 
ous excreta.  In  the  case  mentioned, 
the  cattle  had  pawed  out  a  potato 
field,  eaten  chunks  out  of  a  lot  of 
baled  hay,  and  had  died  at  a  dozen 
parts  of  the  ranch,  around  many  of 


their  tears,  besides  teeming  in  their  j  the  fields  of  which  celery  was  grown 

Pasturing  Wet  Land  is  Injurious 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Pasturing  cows  on  wet  land  is 
bad  for  the  land,  as  pointed  out  by 
Chas.  Kimble  of  Kings  county.  The 
continual  mixing  exposes  all  of  the 
upper  layer  and  makes  it  harder. 
This  is  especially  bad  on  freshly  ir- 
rigated alfalfa  on  heavy  soil,  where 
the  extra  exposure  allows  it  to  dry 


too  much  before  the  next  irrigation. 

F.  D.  Ross  of  the  same  county  is 
one  of  many  who  get  the  benefit  of 
fresh  alfalfa  by  cutting  and  wilting 
it  a  day  before  feeding  in  racks. 

G.  V.  Rude  of  Imperial  county  re- 
moves cattle  from  the  fields  in  No- 
vember to  preserve  pasture. 


Checked  the  Cream  Test 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  California  dairyman  suspected 
his  creamery  of  giving  him  a  low 
test  on  cream.  The  truck  driver 
was  persuaded  one  morning  to  di- 
vide the  cream  sample.  One-half 
was  tested  by  the  creamery,  while 
the  other  half  was  sent  to  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis.  There  was  four 
per  cent  difference  in  the  cream  test. 
In  a  ten-gallon  can,  this  would  re- 
duce the  dairyman's  income  by  the 


price  of  nearly  3%  pounds  of  fat 
per  can  of  cream. 

BULL  EXERCISES  SAFELY. 

To  avoid  risk  of  broken  fences, 
and  yet  to  leave  the  bull  in  a  pen 
next  to  the  cow  herd  so  he  will  take 
plenty  of  good  exercise  and  not  get 
fat  or  lazy,  G.  U.  Clark  of  Hanford, 
who  breeds  registered  Holsteins,  has 
his  big  son  of  Juliana  De  Kol  teth- 
ered with  a  long  chain. 


MORE  WORKtU  ^ 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.    Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 


NEVER  DRENCH  CATTLE! 

When  your  cows  have  stoppage  or  paralysis 
of  the  bowels  use  Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS* 

LAXOTONIC 

Excellent  for  Constipation  in  All  Live  Stock 
READ  THE  "PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN" 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  '* Abortion  in  Cow*" 


If  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Champion 


r.  p.  i.  e. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSH1RES 

WIININIINtlS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1Q1S 

Aped  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling;  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb,  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents.  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


Threads*  NEW  W  1—4 

S  1  «  Y  m  C 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

lor  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


 JOHN  DEERE  

IMPLEMENTS 
WagonB,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Engines, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.    Writ*  ua 
for  the  80-page  book,  "Better  Farm- 
ing;." Free. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

588    FRONT    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


lt.ADDlHG,tocBEMd 


.  IRRIGATION 
PlRMRNENTj  pRiviNJXGt 

P,PE    "1  CULVERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BIDG.SM*  FRANCISCO 

WORKS — HNCOLW.CM.tt=^ 
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Kind  of  Poultry  Feed  to  Raise  and  to  Buy 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


It  is  impossible  to  state  just  what 
products  farmers  should  raise  for 
poultry  feed  or  what  articles  they 
should  buy,  because  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  exist  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  farmer  in 
ten  raises  a  sufficient  variety  of 
green  feeds;  a  variety  in  green  stuff 
and  vegetables  sometimes  will  quick- 
ly transform  a  lot  of  poor  layers  into 
a  very  profitable  flock.  If  the  farmer 
aims  to  make  a  large  part  of  his 
profit  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  then  he 
must  feed  a  ration  that  is  balanced 
for  egg  production.  Nearly  all  farm 
crops  are  of  fat-forming  nature,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  purchase  some  feed  that  is 
very  rich  in  nitrogen.  A  commer- 
cial mash  feed  usually  solves  that 
problem.  With  proper  mash  feed 
a  farmer-poultrykeeper  who  can  raise 
a  variety  of  grains  is  able  to  make 
up  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  if  he 
can  take  the  time  to  study  how  to 


gives  hens  two  or   three   feeds  a 

week. 

L.  N.  Glover,  Tulare:  Above  all 
things,  raise  enough  greens.  Raises 
gyp  corn  and  scatters  the  threshed 
heads  about  the  yard  for  litter. 
Feeds  gyp  grain  when  the  waste  from 
the  heads  is  used  up.  Last  year  had 
plenty  of  green  feed.  In  the  two 
months,  November  15  to  January  15, 
got  two  to  three  dozen  eggs  per  day 
from  about  100  hens  and  sold  over 
? 50  worth  to  the  store,  besides  what 
were  used  at  home,  and  sold  to 
campers  and  neighbors  who  had 
hens  but  no  greens.  This  year,  late 
in  November,  the  chickens  look  as 
good  as  last  year,  but  laying  only 
12  to  15  eggs  per  day  because  irri- 
gation was  neglected  last  October 
and  greens  (foxtail)  are  short.  Buys 
no  feed. 

Elbert  George,  president  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association: 
Grows  gyp  corn  and  feeds  it  in  the 
head  on  the  ground.    Raises  alfalfa 


Hens  and  almond*  work  beautifully  together  for  Win.  Kruse  of  Stanislaus  county. 


do  so.  Many  farmers  who  are  suc- 
cessful with  poultry  now  buy  all 
their  feed  except  greens,  vegetables, 
and  milk,  when  they  have  sufficient 
milk,  because  they  have  discovered 
from  experience  that  it  pays  them 
to  do  so.  However,  the  reports  that 
follow  are  from  poultrymen  who  feel 
that  they  have  made  poultrykeeping 
pay,  although  their  methods  vary 
considerably. 

William  Kruse,  Oakdale:  Buys 
considerable  prepared  feed,  but  raises 
some  milo,  kale,  and  alfalfa  for  his 
chickens.  Runs  them  on  barley,  the 
orchard  cover  crop.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  shows  how  Mr.  Kruse 
handles  his  flocks  in  his  almond 
orchard. 

N.  M.  Lester,  Gridley:  Buys  bran 
and  mash.  Raises  alfalfa  and  lets 
hens  range  on  it  in  good  weather. 
They  will  go  40  rods  for  bugs  and 
greens.  Chops  it  for  the  hens  on 
stormy  days  with  feed  cutter.  Raises 
gyp  wheat,  milo,  and  oats  if  condi- 
tions are  suitable.  Buys  about  $10 
worth  of  oats  per  year. 

C.  E.  Andressen,  Sheridan:  Buys 
meat  scrap,  mids,  bran,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  hone.  Has  planted  alfalfa 
for  greens.  Buys  or  raises  barley, 
to  sprout,  and  a  little  oats  and  shell- 
ed Indian  corn.  Kills  an  old  horse 
occasionally,  boils  up  the  meat  and 


where  hens  have  free  range.  Buys 
or  raises  barley,  which  he  soaks 
whole  and  feeds  in  screened  troughs. 
Buys  prepared  egg  mash  and  feeds 
in  troughs. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Clover,  Tulare:  Rais- 
ing gyp  corn  on  rented  land;  feeds 
on  the  ground  in  the  head.  Buys 
mash  egg  food  with  charcoal  in  it 
and  feeds  dry  in  self-feeder.  Fed 
barley  until  gyp  corn  matured,  but 
thinks  hens  are  doing  better  on  the 
corn.  Buys  sour  milk  from  neigh- 
bors. This  has  been  "one  of  the 
grandest  things  fed";  thinks  this  is 
why  she  gets  so  many  eggs.  Feeds 
10  to  20  gallons  per  day  to  350  or 
400  layers. 

I.  N.  Foss,  manager  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association:  The 
most  gain  will  come  to  farmers  from 
growing  the  bulk  of  the  grain  feed 
at  home  to  keep  down  the  cost. 
The  greatest  advance  in  price  has 
been  on  grains,  not  on  mill  and 
mash  feeds.  Poultrymen  can't  grow 
or  mix  their  own  mashes.  The  as- 
sociation has  tried  mixing  mashes 
for  members;  but  the  poorer  results 
have  demonstrated  that  it  pays  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  mixing  to  specialists. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Gillett,  Oakdale:  Chick- 
ens laying  fine;  feeds  nothing  but 
Indian  corn  on  the  cob,  chopped  to 
pieces  to  make  them  work  and  not 


get  fat.     One  ear  in  the  morning 

and  another  at  night  per  ten  hens 
is  enough,  because  they  have  the 
run  of  alfalfa  and  are  never  shut 1 
up    except    on    wet    morning  and 
rainy  days. 

W.  E.  Bridegroom,  Turlock:  Farm- 
ers should  raise  crops  adapted  to 
their  land,  then  sell  them  and  buy 
properly  balanced  feed.  Generally 
hens  are  fed  too  much  fattening 
feed.  They  must  be  provided  with  a 
ration  halanced  for  egg  production 
or  they  cannot  lay  many  eggs.  E. 
A.  Waldeen  said  his  hens  always 
seemed  hungry,  so  he  threw  them 
corn.  Was  also  feeding  a  little  al- 
falfa and  bran.  He  asked  O.  M. 
Swager  and  Mr.  Bridegroom  to  come 
down  and  find  out  why  they  were 
not  laying.  They  found  so  much 
intestinal  fat  from  the  excess  grain 
that  they  told  him  to  quit  feeding 
grain  entirely  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  hens  were  laying  well,  having 
absorbed  the  excess  fat. 

When  Mr.  Bridegroom  turned  his 
ranch  over  to  his  son,  he  sold  off 
all  but  275  birds.  There  was  on 
hand  at  this  time  42  sacks  of 
scratch  feed  and  some  mixed  mash 
egg  food.    The  hens  were  just  start- 


ing to  lay  well.  After  the  son  had 
fed  all  the  scratch,  he  had  some 
mash  left,  which  he  fed  with  gyp 
corn  raised  on  the  ranch,  refusing 
to  haul  the  gyp  corn  to  town  and 
buy  prepared  scratch  feed  to  haul 
back.  But  pretty  soon  the  hens  quit 
laying,  so  the  son  could  not  even 
supply  his  parents  with  eggs.  Twice 
since  then  he  has  hauled  gyp  corn 
to  town  and  prepared  scratch  feed 
from  town  to  the  ranch.  The  bal- 
anced ration  paid  for  the  hauling 
and  made  a  profit  over  what  gyp 
corn  would  have  produced. 

California 

Poultry  Practice 

A   Practical   Treatise   on  Poultry 
Raising  in  California 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of  Utility  Poultry. 


160  paces  of  text,  besides  many  full -para 
illustrations.    Cloth  bound. 


Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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MS  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE,  A  BARGAIN — One  50-h  p 
Western  gas  engine  and  one  No.  7  Krogh 
pump,  centrifugal-vertical  type:  complete  for 
35-foot  pit;  heavy  shafting:  engine  has  fric- 
tion clutch,  best  type;  this  outfit  only  run 
one  season  and  was  replaced  by  electricity. 
Write  for  price  and  list.  A.  H.  Smith.  Indio 
Cal. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 
the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  *  Com- 
pany, Mail  Order  Grocers,  1264  Devisadero 
St..    San  Francisco. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — My  new  20-40  C.  L.  Best 
Tracklayer.  No.  464D,  built  December.  1917. 
For  particulars  address  H.  P.  Mohr,  Amador 
Valley.  Alameda  county,  California.  Pleasan- 
ton  P.  O. 


30-H.  P.  RUMELEY  oil  pull  tractor  and  6 
bottom  Oliver  moldboard  plows  in  first-class 
condition.  Can  be  seen  near  Sacramento. 
Apply  F.  H.  Daniels.  1350  Park  St.,  Alameda. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — Forty  acres  choice  Tulare  Co. 
land  located  3  miles  southeast  of  Earl'mart  on 
main  line  S.  P.  R.  B.  Recently  improved  with 
new  well,  reservoir  and  10-horsepower  elec- 
tric pumping  plant  which  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  a  big  item  in  raising  corn  and 
alfalfa.  Crops  on  adjoining  farms  paid  $75 
to  S120  an  acre  this  season.  Good  neigh- 
borhood. Free  bus  to  Delano  High  School. 
Price  96000.00,  or  will  sell  half  for  $3000.00. 
D.  J.  Wilson.  215  West  Sixth  street.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  

667-ACRE  STOCK   RANCH   in  £1  Dorado 

county.  150-inch  water  rate:  15  acres  under 
irirgation  suitable  for  beans  or  potatoes. 
Plenty  of  outside  range.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress. J.  Caples.  Pleasant  Valley.  Cal.  

NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640 -acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while:  any  county:  $2.50;  booklet:  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento,  ' 

SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  read  this  pamph- 
let, "Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed." 
Write  for  it  before  purchasing  your  seed. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  alfalfa  seed.  For 
best  results  you  should  plant  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  conditions.  Write  today,  de- 
scribing your  soil  and  moisture  conditions, 
and  receive  free  pamphlet,  samples  and  prices. 
Desk  A.  Bomberger  Seed  Company,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  L 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LUTING", 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  easing', 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sheeter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

CO-OPERATION  (not  o Derated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — No.  8  centrifugal 
pump.  Capacity  7600  gallons  per  minute. 
Good  as  new.    Flickinger  Co..  San  Jose. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Young  men  and  women  to  at- 
tend the  Western  Normal  Courses — Normal 
and  Academic.  The  Normal  course  gives  an 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching,  at  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  money.  Academic  course 
gives  practical  finish  to  education.  Write  for 
Bulletin  "A."  Western  Normal,  624  E.  Market 
St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  PROSPEKOI  S  FUTURE  is  ahead  of  the 
alfalfa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alfalfa  in  the  field.  $25.  promisee  to  reach 
record  prices  this  year  and  to  enjoy  record 
prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  district  is  con- 
sistently alfalfa  land,  the  greater  part  is 
covered  with  green  irrigated  fields,  which 
produce  as  high  as  nine  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
on  hand  a  number  of  splendid  alfalfa  propo- 
sitions, of  moderate  size,  located  in  the  silt 
artesian  section  of  Madera  county,  the  best 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near  town, 
schools.  S.  P.  and  state  highway.  Richest 
silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  unlimited  water, 
finest  climate,  makes  profitable  raising  of 
many  crops  and  fruits  possible.  My  places  are 
either  fully  improved,  with  buildings,  pump- 
ing plants,  growing  crops,  etc.;  partly  devel- 
oped, leveled,  ready  for  crop:  or  high  class 
acreage,  now  in  grain,  ready  for  development. 
I  will  take  as  part  payment  on  them,  other 
moderate  sized  places  of  property,  preferably 
clear,  and  make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will 
be  safe  and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  as  agent 
and  will  work  in  with  your  requirements  if 
you  state  them.  Arthur  Vernon,  Fresno, 
California. 


WALNUT    AND    ALMOND  TREES — May- 

ette.  Franquette  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries. 
Modesto.  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS. — Ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Phenomenal  berry.  Loganberry. 
Blackberries.  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Special  prices  to  deal- 
ers and  large  orders.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz, 
Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinetti.  Yuma.  Ariz.  

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  for  se- 
lected Oregon  seed  potatoes.  Burbanks,  Amer- 
ican Wonder.  British  Queen  and  other  varie- 
ties, write  H.  A.  Hyde.  Watsonville,  Calif or- 

nia.    Ask  for  descriptive  book.  

FIG  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.    W.  T.  Hohen- 

shell.  Le  Grand.   

"OLIVE- TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.'  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer,  Hemet.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  second-hand 
three-year-old  Mission  olive  trees.  To  make 
quick  clean-up,  am  offering  at  very  attrac- 
tive  price.    W.  G.  Mlcke,  Lodl.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^-Ship  fruit  eight 
months  yearly.  Ask  Wells  Fargo.  Bear  first 
year.  SI  hundred:  S7  thousand.  Delivered 
free.    Brown  Berry  Ranch.  Capitola.  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Placentla  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard,  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.   

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED. — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson,  Route  A,  Box  306,  Paso 
Robles.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  seed- 
ling, San  Jose  Mayette  and  Frannuette,  5c 
per  foot.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  

FOR  SALE: — Tokay  rooted  grape  vines.  No. 
1  stock,  at  reasonable  price.  S.  Oshima, 
Lodi,  Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Direct  from  producer: 
Government  test  97-16.  For  price,  address 
A.  V.  Cain.  B.  F.  D.  1,  Arbuckfo.  Cal.  

QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery.  Lodi.  Cal. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Show 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

The  exhibits  at  this  show  cer- 
tainly express  the  popular  feeling 
that  eggs  alone  are  not  a  profita- 
ble venture.  In  all  previous  shows 
Los  Angeles  has  been  a  great  place 
for  the  best  showing  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean breeds,  but  these  birds  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
show  of  this  mid-winter  season. 

LARGE  EXHIBITS  OF  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

In  Farm  and  Tractor,  Mr.  Kruck- 
berk  asks:  "Are  the  good  old  Light 
Brahmas  coming  back  into  their 
own?"  adding  that  from  the  large 
exhibits  it  looks  that  way,  which 
is  my  own  opinion,  too.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  I  kept  the  Light  Brahma; 
and  last  year,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
broken  away  from  chickens,  sold  out 
and  retired,  I  indulged  my  fancy 
by  buying  a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas, 
and  my  liking  for  them  is  increased 
tenfold.  Still  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  think  everybody  would  suc- 
ceed with  Light  Brahmas.  Why? 
Because  it  takes  longer  for  them 
to  mature  than  most  people  care  to 
feed.  Light  Brahmas  were  a  good 
exhibit  at  Los  Angeles  show,  and  so 
.were  the  Orpingtons,  the  Rocks  and 
there  were  some  of  the  finest  White 
Wyandottes  there  that  I  have  even 
seen. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  IN  FAVOR. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  had  the  largest 
class  in  the  show  and  the  most  com- 
petition. Mr.  George  Schmidt  of 
Ukiah  had  the  first,  prize  winner  in 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and 
the  class  was  a  small  one,  showing, 
as  before  remarked,  the  trend  of  the 
times — economy. 

Ducks,  too,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Turkeys  of  all  breeds 
were   well    represented   among  the 


Make  Soi 
of  This 
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HOOVER,  Chief  of  U.  S. 
Food  Bureau,  end  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
call  on  you  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  to  raise 
JbOO, 000,000. 00  moreof  poultry  this  year  than  last. 
To  do  so  is  a  patriotic  duty— a  profit-making; 
work.  To  do  bo  you  must  double— treble— quad- 
ruple your  flocks.  To  do  that  the  easiest,  quick" 
est,  most  economical  way  you  Deed  a  1913 

X-RAY  Incubator 

Sent  Express  Prepaid  to  Practically  All  Points 

Combines  20  Exclusive  X-Ray  Features.  Com- 
pletely  hatches  on  only  one  filling  oil  during  en- 
tire hatch.  Duplex  Central  Heating:  Plant— di- 
rectly underneath,  furnishes  natural,  moist 
Mother  Hen  Heat.  X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  reg- 
ulates the  flame— no  chilled  eggs— no  overheated 
sides.  Read  all  about  its  20  remarkable  hatch- 
increasing,  labor,  time  and  money-saving  fea- 
tures in  our  Free  1918  Book.  A  beautiful  bonk 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  everyone  add 
to  his  income — to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  real, 
genuine  incubator  values— to  know  positively 
what  to  expect  in  an  incubntor.  It  tells  all  the 
facts  about  1918  X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Letters  from  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  who  are  using  them.  Facts 
that  will  help  you  to  make  more  * 
money  with  k-ss  work  from  poul- 
try  raising.  Send  for  free  book, 
Address   BAKER -HART     a  Af* 

POULTRY  FARM  > 
Dcpt.2lA.  Beiverloit,  Ore.      f  J&* 


by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Reds.  Mrs.  Ferris  made  several 
wins,  among  them  first  young  Tom. 

FANCY    STOCK    NOT  CONSPICUOUS. 

From  a  fancier's  standpoint,  the 
Los  Angeles  show  was  not  up  to  for- 
mer years.  The  quality  was  perhaps 
as  good,  but  the  competition  was 
not  keen,  except  in  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  I  missed  many  old  faces 
among  the  exhibitors.  This  show, 
however,  is  the  greatest  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  these  col- 
umns for  a  long  time.  It  almost 
made  me  yell  out,  like  the  old  lady, 
when  told  that  the  "cow  had  ate 
the  grindstone."  Rabbits  were  there 
in  quantity  and  quality  both,  all 
breeds,  but  the  large  Flemish  seem- 
ed to  have  the  lead. 

MORE  THAN  A  LESSON  IN  FINE 
FEATHERS. 

The  best  way  to  judge  the  public 
pulse,  in  relation  to  fashion  or  ocon- 
omy,  is  just  to  go  to  some  place 
where  the  exhibitions  have  to  be 
paid  for  to  be  shown,  and  you  can 
gauge  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
It's  like  the  doctor  putting  his  fin- 
gers on  Jimmie's  pulse — he  knows 
just  how  his  heart  beats.  A  poul- 
try show  is  more  than  a  lesson  in 
fine  feathers,  if  understood  rightly. 
You  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  know  what  to  breed  for  the 
most  profit.  When  feed  is  high,  as 
it  is  at  present,  on  one  is  going  to 
pay  a  dollar  apiece  to  exhibit  birds 
that  there  is  not  much  sale  for. 

All  exhibits  in  a  poultry  show 
are  paid  for  in  advance;  the  exhib- 
itor takes  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  or 
flood  besides,  and  pays  the  express 
charges  both  ways,  as  so  much  ex- 
tra. His  only  hope  of  reimburse- 
ment is  in  future  sales  he  can  make, 
and  the  breeder  knows  ahead  of  the 
shows  whether  his  enquiries  warrant 
him  in  going  to  all  this  expense  and 
trouble.  A  poultry  show  is  a  great 
educational  institution,  worth  far 
more  to  any  thoughtful  person  than 
the  small  admission  fee  charged. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  Majaho  Poultry  Farm  at  Per- 
kins have  cut  their  laying  stock  from 
3,000  to  600  laying  hens.  The  stock 
has  been  closely  Hoganized  and  only 
enough  eggs  will  be  hatched  this 
year  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
ranch. 

P.  J.  Wolfsen,  who  keeps  about 
2,000  hens  on  his  ranch  near  Mer- 
ced, says  he  has  not  suffered  any 
loss  with  the  high  price  of  feed,  nor 
has  he  made  any  money.  The  hold- 
ing on  advice  sounds  good,  hut 
hasn't  yet  brought  results.  He  feeds 
considerable  sour  milk  to  his  chick- 
ens and  attributes  his  success  largely 
to  sour  milk  as  a  food  that  brings 
results. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 
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Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

FOB  SALE — Gold  Nugget  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  again  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  great  shows — California 
State  Fair.  1917;  Texas  State  Fair.  1917; 
Los  Angeles.  January,  1918.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Each  judge 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  Btrain  that  won  at  America's 
greatest  turkey  show.  World's  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  four  entries.  Largo 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  first 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blaokman,  607  East  Third 
street.  Los"  Angeles.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BBED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Spring 
chicks.    Eggs.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fatr- 

mead,  Cal.  

i  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS  for 
sale.    P.  O.  Box  295,  Dixon,  Cal. 


MISSION  HATCHERY  CHICKS,  January, 
February — R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  and  White 
Bocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  first-class  utility  stock, 
well  mated;  hatched  right  in  our  large  modern 
plant.  12,000  chicks  weekly.  Price  and 
quality  talk;  see  our  free  circular  about  them. 
Mission  Hatchery,  Box  107.  Campbell.  Cal. 

BIG  PROFIT  NOW — Raising  our  200-290- 
egg  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Bocks,  Beds,  An- 
conas, Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  ducks. 
Thousands  chicks,  eggs  weekly.  Reasonable. 
Every  hen  cleared  last  year  83-810.  Males 
that  transmit  these  heavy  laying  qualities 
half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hundreds 
satisfied  customers.  One  cleared  8617  on  110 
hens,  side  line,  last  year.  On  war-price  feed 
scores  are  clearing  good  money.  It's  all  in 
the  strain.     Wm.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  15  cents  until  March  15th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  81.00  per  15,  82.00  per  30,  86.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Bemember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


"FINEST    HATCHERY    IN    THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks. — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  860,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layero.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


SPBING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  812.50  per  100,  8110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Boute  A.  Exeter, 
Cal. 


THE    SANTA    CLARA    VALLEY  HATCH- 

EBY — For  vigorous  baby  chicks.  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  Leghorns.  White  Bocks,  Barred 
Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Anconas.  Our  chicks  stand  inspection. 
Lincoln  avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell 
Poultry  Banch,  Campbell,  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOB  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265  egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks:  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reason- 
able. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1.  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 


CHIX — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Orping- 
tons, Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Campines,  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Sea- 
bright,  Cal. 


S.  C:  R.  I.  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY — Pacific 
coast  aristocrats.  First  pen  four  years  out 
of  five  at  Modesto.  A  fine  bunch  of  cockerels 
from  this  strain  for  sale.  Excellent  founda- 
tion stock.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A., 
183A,  Ceres,  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyondottes,  Rooks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  Wnue  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  ,  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  "B,"  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis,  Cal. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock; 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley,  Martinez,  Cal. 


CERES  JUBn.EE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown,  Ceres,  Cal. 


7?y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^ M  FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^JEmC'CHICKENS  FROM 


BHODE   ISLAND  BEDS  BABY   CHIX — My 

specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards 
Campbell,  Cal.  

hZaUk  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mailing  list.  Iveymoor  Farm.  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Pctaluma. 
Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma,  Cal.     W.  S.  Waldorf,  Prop . 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
winners.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  avenue,  Fruitvale. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Spring  delivery. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 
Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents, Cal.;  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds. 
of  bpijh^ jjexes^  egg  orders  now  being  booked. 

BARBED  BOCK  and  Blue  Andalusian  Cocker- 
els.  A  few  more  fine  birds.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal, 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Hardy,  thorobred 
cockerels  and  hens.  Currey  Orchard,  Dixon 
Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W 
Park  St..   Stockton.   Cal.  Stamps. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  "of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R  W 
Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Buff  Leghorns,  Bour- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Breeding  stock.  The  Fer- 
ris  Ranch.  Route  2.  144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs- 
choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 
ada.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  R 
Mee,   St.  Helena,  Cal. 


SIXTY  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS — Ready  to 
lay;  8150  each.  Ten  Bronze  gobblers,  $8 
each.     Wm.   A.   French.   Stockton.  Cal. 

WANTED — A  large  Toulouse  gander;  give 
weight  and  price.     K.  L.  Evans.  Gilroy,  Cal. 

WANTED — Bourbon  Red  Tom.  Ti  T. 
Middleton,  Route  1,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough    that  anyon 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for-  Catalog. 


YO  URaSTATI  O 

fllWl^A  Ml'llc  ^ANGELES 
HllivP.0^fM-i;$,   "  .  .  CALIF 


'  1 1  ^  1   m  ,      »  — 

it  anyone 

mgmgf 


P.  C.  A. 

Incubators 

"Made  by  Poultrymen  for  Poul- 
trymen." An  Incubntor  first  built 
by  leading  poultrymen  for  their  own 
use.  After  several  yearH  of  proven 
success,  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public.  Let  us  send  you  Catalog 
telling  about  this  Poultrymcn's 
Hatcher. 

POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASS'N. 

Main  293S;  A2070 
1510    INDUSTRIAL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


VAr*.  %e$t'*  better. 


OUTDOOR  BEATTTIFICATION 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  hope  that 
before  the  planting  season  is  over 
there  will  be  an  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  you  mothers  (assisted  by 
such  fathers  as  have  time)  to  make 
some  plans  and  carry  them  out  for 
the  beautifying  of  your  country 
school  yards.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  country  school  that  has  a  yard  to 
which  some  thought  has  been  given, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  average 
is  very  low.  The  absence  of  trees, 
and  the  littered,  weed-overgrown 
yard,  with  unsightly  sheds  in  the 
rear,  do  not  inspire  children  with 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  orderly. 

Vines  will  grow  just  as  well  in 
a  school  yard  as  at  home,  if  hardy 
types  are  planted  and  reasonable 
care  given.  All  outbuildings  could 
be  made  as  pretty  as  summer  houses 
if  well  covered  with  graceful  fo- 
liage. 

APPROPRIATE   PLANTS   FOR  SCHOOL 
YARDS. 

If  the  size  of  the  yard  permits,  a 
border  of  bamboo  or  eucalyptus  trees 
or  flowering  cedar  across  the  back, 
gives  a  good  background,  and  as 
the  grounds  can  be  generous,  play- 
grounds do  not  need  to  encroach 
upon  the  flowers  and  plants. 

Vines  upon  the  school  house  are 
not  desirable,  unless  they  are 
pruned  and  kept  in  a  tidy  condition, 
but  border  plants  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  and  may  be  of  such 
hardy  plants  as  geranium;  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
fall,  but  must  be  fastened  well  to 
the  house  and  then  kept  cut  back 
so  there  is  no  tendency  to  lop  over. 

A  MODEL  ARRANGEMENT. 

I  wish  you  might  all  of  you  see 
the  grounds  of  a  junior  college  that 
is  located  in  a  small  town  of  one  of 
the  southern  counties.  There  are 
eight  buildings  and  they  are  built 
around  a  square,  opening  to  the 
main  street.  This  open  square  has 
a  terraced  lawn  and  walks,  and 
banked  against  these  buildings  is 
the  foliage  for  which  the  southern 
end  of  the  State  is  celebrated.  Pam- 
pas grass,  heliotrope,  poinaettias,  ele- 
phant's ear  and  rice  plant  are  used, 
and  generously  too,  quantities  of 
eucalyptus  trees.  In  a  small  way 
it  reminded  one  of  the  past  beauties 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
At  the  rear  of  the  block  was  the 
garage,  holding  ten  large  motor 
buses  running  into  all  parts  of  the 
county.  All  parts  of  the  State  are 
not  so  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
use  delicate  plants,  but  all  parts 
are  much  blessed  over  our  Eastern 
States  in  climate,  and  a  good  show- 
ing can  be  made  with  plants  that 
will  thrive. 

CHILDHOOD    THE  IMPRESSIONABLE 
PERIOD. 

So  much  stress  is  laid  on  beauti- 
fying the  grounds  of  colleges,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  impressionable  mind, 
why  not  begin  the  work  when  the 
child  mind  is  more  open  to  impres- 
sions. The  school  ground  is  yours 
and  your  childrens  and  it  should  be 
your  responsibility  to  see  that  it  is 
a  suitable  place  for  a  teacher  and 
your  own  dear  ones  to  spend  their 
time.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


"I  don't  see  why  you  call  Perkins 
stupid.  He  says  a  clever  thing  quite 
often."  "Exactly!  It  should  be 
said  only  once." — Boston  Transcript. 


JUNIOR  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 


The  work  of  organizing  the  Ju-  j 
nior  Red  Cross  membership  has  been 
pushed  vigorously  during  the  past 
few  months.  The  local  chapters  of 
the  Red  Cross  are  prepared  to  en- 
roll Junior  Auxiliaries  and  give  them 
definite  information  about  their 
work.  The  chapters  are  supplied 
with  engraved  certificates  of  mem- 
bership which  will  be  furnished  to 
each  Junior  Auxiliary. 

Literature  designed  to  interest  the 
Juniors  may  be  secured — the  Man- 
ual of  School  Activities  being  on  the 


list.  This  tells  exactly  what  ar- 
ticles the  Red  Cross  desires  them  to 
make — the  specifications  for  making 
refugee  garments  for  babies  and 
children  and  how  to  make  hospital 
supplies  and  comfort  bags. 

The  children  of  this  country  have 
a  great  opportunity  for  service  in 
saving  the  children  of  the  allies 
from  cold  and  exposure.  The  refu- 
gees from  France  and  Belgium  are 
in  dire  need  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  Junior  Auxiliaries  can 
render  good  service  by  making 
warm,  durable  clothing  for  these 
destitute  people. 


GOOD  WAYS  TO  SERVE 
POTATOES. 

It  is  a  happy  shock  to  hear  that 
we  must  eat  a  certain  staple  as  hard 
and  fast  as  we  can  to  help  the  cause 
of  food  conservation,  instead  of  the 
usual  program  of  skimping.  The 
staple  is  potatoes,  and  the  reason 
is  this  year's  enormous  potato  crop. 
Try  these  recipes  and  see  if  the  re- 
sults are  not  worth  while: 

For  potato  soup,  soften  one  cup- 
ful of  cold  mashed  potatoes  in  a 
little  cold  milk.  Put  into  a  pan  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter;  when  hot, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 
When  these  are  thoroughly,  blended, 
put  in  three  cupfuls  of  milk  and  stir 
until  it  boils;  then  add  the  potato 
pulp.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  but- 
ter and  onion  juice  or  grated  onion. 

If  you  will  cut  raw  potatoes  into 
sections  and  put  them  into  the  hot 
oven  instead  of  into  hot  lard,  you 
can  bake  them  just  as  quickly  as 
you  can  broil  a  steak  or  a  chop.  Put 
them  in  a  dripping  pan  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oven  or  on  the  racks,  and 
they  will  be  crisp,  palatable  and 
nourishing.  A  pinch  of  Bait  should 
be  added  and  the  potatoes  folded 
in  a  napkin  and  served  hot. 

8ALMON  IN  POTATO  BORDER. 

Cook  six  large  potatoes,  then  mash 
and  season  as  for  serving.  Turn  an 
inverted  bowl  in  the  center  of  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  press  the  po- 
tato around  it,  then  glaze  over  with 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mean- 
time put  an  unopened  can  of  first 
quality  salmon  over  the  fire  in  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  and  boil  hard 
for  twenty  minutes.  When  the  po- 
tatoes are  browned  take  them  from 
the  oven  and  remove  the  bowl.  Fill 
the  center  of  the  dish  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  salmon  can,  drained 
free  of  oil.  Season  the  fish  with 
salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

POTATO  OMELET. 

A  large  cupful  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, three  eggs,  one  teacupful  of 
sweet  milk,  very  little  sifted  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little 
chopped  parsley  if  liked.  Beat  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately  till  very 
light;  mix  thoroughly  with  potatoes 
till  light;  turn  into  a  buttered  fry- 
ing pan  and  brown  lightly.  Turn 
out  on  a  hot  dish  and  serve  at  once. 

HE  ALSO  SERVES  WHO  SAVES. 

Thrift  stamps,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
are  the  latest  inducement  by  the 
Government  for  saving.  These 
stamps  may  be  pasted  in  a  book 
furnished  for  the  purpose  and  when 
there  are  sixteen  stamps  affixed  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  war  saving 
stamps — by  the  paying  of  twelve 
cents  additional.  These  stamps  may 
be  purchased  outright  for  $4.12 
and  in  the  year  1923  will  be  worth 
$5.  This  plan  affords  a  means  for 
children  to  do  their  bit  by  saving. 

THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 

Service  flags  are  in  evidence  every- 
where from  the  University  grounds, 
where  the  flag  has  over  2,000  stars, 
to  those  in  the  homes  that  only  have 
one.  These  flags,  made  of  silk,  may 
be  purchased  to  hang  in  the  window 
and  service  pins  of  enamel  with  the 
number  of  stars  desired  may  also 
be  procured.  Each  star  signifies 
one  member  gone  from  the  house- 
hold or  business  into  service.  The 
stars  are  blue  on  a  white  ground, 
having  a  red  border. 


The  Flag  Speaks 


IFrnnklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.] 


I 


AM  ALL  that  you  hope  to  be,  and  have  the 
courage  to  try  for. 

I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man, 
and  the  largest  dream  of  the  most  daring. 

I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  stat- 
utes and  the  statutes  makers,  soldier  and  dread- 
naught,  drayman  and  street  sweep,  cook,  coun- 
selor, and  clerk. 

I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mis- 
take of  tomorrow. 

I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  with- 
out knowing  why. 
I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 
I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be  and  I  am  all  that 
you  believe  I  can  be. 

I  am  what  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of 
yourself,  the  pictured  suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes  this 
nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your  dream  and  your  labors. 
They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with  courage,  firm  with  faith, 
because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the  making. 


STAMP  SAVING. 


Word  has  been  sent  to  the  Amerl-  j 
can   public   that  the   dye   in  used  , 
postage  stamps  is  valuable  enough 
to  justify  their  being  saved.  The 
stamps  should  be  taken  off  the  en- 1 
velope,  but  not  by  steaming  or  wet- 
ting,  for   that  injures  the  quality 
of  the  dye.    Cut  out  the  corner  of 
the  envelope  if  the  stamp  does  not 
peel  easily. 

The  stamps  are  done  up  in  pack- 1 
ages  of  100  each  of  one  color  and 
sent  to  Belgium,  where  they  are 
turned  over  to  chemists  to  ezfract 
the  dye.  The  dye  from  1,000  can- 
celed stamps  will  support  a  Belgian 


baby  for  a  month.  This  form  of 
saving  would  especially  appeal  to 
children,  yet  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations have  taken  up  the  matter 
and  have  provided  receptacles  in 
which  stamps  may  be  dropped.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  haven't 
many — every  little  helps. 


BARLEY  BREAD  RECIPE. 

One  of  our  subscribers  from  Te- 
hama county  writes  that  his  wife 
uses  barley  flour  for  making  bread — 
the  proportions  being  one-third  bar- 
ley flour,  one-third  graham  flour 
and  one-third  white  flour,  making 
a  very  good  bread  that  the  family 
enjoys  more  than  all  white  bread. 


SAVE  BUTTER 

by  not  serving'  too  much  to  each  person 

SERVE  INDIVIDUAL  PORTIONS. 

A  pound  makes  48  one-third  ounce  pieces. 

Holds  Have  beamed 
that  there  is  the  least  waste 
from  one- third  ounce  pieces 
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LUMBER!  PLUMBING! 
WRECKING — WRECKING 

SEE  JOBS 
BUY  NOW 
SAVE  CARTAGE 

1140  McAllister  St. 
173  Page  St. 
8013  California  St. 
2111  Bush  St. 
808  Buchanan  St. 
Sutter  and  Presidio  Ave. 
1226  Post  St. 
1228  Post  St. 
Polk  and  Greenwich  Sts. 
United  Railroads  Car  Barn 
and 

Several  large  Jobs  in  Oakland — 
2,000,000  feet  Lumber 
100,000  feet  Galvanized  Iron 
Bath  Tubs,  Boilers,  and  Toilets, 
bought  before  advance. 

See  us  for  the  largest  stock  and  great- 
est savings.  Absolutely  everything  for  an 
entire  building,  and  various  Ranch  Acces- 
sories, as  Hog  Wire.  Barb  Wire.  Poultry 
Netting,  Doors,  Windows,  Mirrors,  Tiling. 
Mantels.  Ready  Roofing,  etc. 

Get  our  car  lot  estimate. 

Every  shipment  guaranteed. 

BLOCK 

11TH  &  MARKET  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
21ST   Si   SAN   PABLO   Ave.,  OAKLAND. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

Correspondence  to  Main  Office 

1527  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  ef  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


American  Mas- 
todon Pansiest 


i  These  possess  the  most  robust 
I  vipor.  largest  sized  flowers, bu- 
i  perb  rounded  form,  great  sub- 
[stance,  violet  scent,  and  mar- 
Ivelous  colors  without  limit. 
[  The  quickest  to  bloom  and  most 
'  durable;  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in Paneiea.  Seed, pkt.  10c. 
CHILDS*   GIANT  KOCHIA. 

Most  decorative  annual  in  culti- 
vation, pkt.  20c. 
CHINESE  WOOL  FLOWER.  Most 
showy  of  all  bedding  annuals,  pkt.  lOe. 
ASTER  AM.  BEAUTY.   Gigantic  pink  flowers  on 
two  foot  stems.  Finest  Aster,  pkt.  10o. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Thee*  four  greatest  floral  novelties  FOR 
25c.  with  Booklet.  "HowtoGrow  Flowers."  and*  Catalog. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  of  Flower  and  Veg-.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plant- 
and  new  fruits  FREE.   We  excel  In  quality  and  varieties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


+1RQMQE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  gardner'sbig  questions: 
Bow  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  timet 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  ACE 


Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.   A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.   3ft  com- 
binations—easily adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  S3. 25 
to  $16.00.  Will  help  you  to 
cut  the  high  r 
cost    of    jn  j  rx 
living. 

Write  os 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

Bateman  M'f  'g  Co.,  Box  39C,  Crenloch,  N.J. 

KANOUSF,  &  POOTE.  Geiural  AomU 
First  &  Jackson  Streets.      OAKLAND.  CAL. 


IWAN  AUGER 


^Ha^BQla£i^3  has  sharp  blades  of 
*;  Jf?  the  best  steel.  Fastest 

of  all  augers.    For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16 inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades, drain  clean-  jj 
ers,  tile  hooks,  chimney  tops, 

etc  IWAN  BROS. 

Dept.  C«  South  Bend.lnd. 

Auiara  and  hay  knives  wholesaled  by:  Harper  & 
Reynolds  Co..  Los  Angeles;  Thompson- Dins  Co.,  Sacramento; 
•sW  4V  Hamilton;  Dunham.  Csrrlgan  eV  Haydsn  Co.:  Pacific 
Hard  wars  *  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Western  Metal  Supply  Co.. 
«aa  Disco,  California. 


Seed  health. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.] 


A  California  Favorite. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  remedies 
in  the  category  of  purgative  medi- 
cines, and  one  serving  a  unique  pur- 
pose, is  Cascara  Sagrada— "sacred 
bark."  This  is  the  bark  of  the  Cali- 
fornia buckthorn,  a  small  tree  na- 
tive to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
unique  in  that  its  properties  seem 
better  adapted  than  those  of  other 
cathartic  drugs  for  the  relief  of  hab- 
itual constipation.  The  laxative  ac- 
tion of  most  drugs  of  this  class  is 
more  or  less  transitory  in  effect. 
Cascara,  however,  when  intelligently 
administered,  is  known  to  have  ef- 
fected permanent  cures  in  many 
cases  of  very  obstinate  chronic  con- 
stipation. Of  course,  this  refers  to 
cases  where  the  constipation  is  func- 
tional only.  The  evacuations  pro- 
duced under  Cascara's  influence  are 
soft  and  usually  painless,  and  no 
untoward  after  effects  are  experi- 
enced. Besides  its  cathartic  proper- 
ties, Cascara  is  reputed  to  improve 
the  appetite  and  promote  digestion, 
and  is  supposed  to  act  in  a  modified 
way  as  a  liver  stimulant.  When  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  chronic  con- 
stipation it  is  well,  after  full  action 
has  been  obtained,  to  taper  off  its 
use  in  gradually  decreasing  doses, 
rather  than  to  stop  it  abruptly.  The 
fluid  extract,  combined  with  elixir 
of  orange,  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
former  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter, 
is  a  pleasant  form  for  administra- 
tion. The  dose  of  this  mixture  is 
one  or  several  teaspoonfuls  three 
times  a  day.  Some  of  its  admirers 
prefer  to  buy  the  bark  at  the  drug- 
store and  make  their  own  infusion. 
This  is  a  good  preparation,  though 
in  this  form  the  dosage  cannot  be 
so  accurately  gauged. 

Raw  Foods. 

Did  you  ever  run  across  the  fad- 
dist who  insists  that  all  the  ills  that 
human  flesh  is  heir  to  are  due  to 
cooked  food;  who  argues  vehemently 
that  the  human  animal  is  no  differ- 
ent physically  from  the  lower  order 
of  animals,  who,  he  points  out,  thrive 
on  an  uncooked  dietary?  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  these  same  ani- 
mals take  very  kindly  to  cooked 
foods  when  supplied  to  them  by 
their  human  care-takers  and  thrive 
thereon  even  better  than  on  foods 
in  the  form  furnished  them  by  na- 
ture. It  must  be  conceded  that  some 
articles  of  food  on  the  human  bill  of 


your 
shovel 
DAY 

has  your  Coal  shovel 
been  tagged  yet? 


«TAr*»  rvtx 


<on-tlMLIT»L»  TON 


fare  are  not  improved  by  cooking, 
as  for  example  many  of  the  fruits 
and  some  of  our  more  or  less  com- 
mon vegetables.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  room  for  argument  that 
the  application  of  a  certain  high 
temperature  to  the  raw  potato  im- 
proves its  flavor  and  digestibility. 
Did  you  ever  taste  a  peanut  unroast- 
ed,  and  if  you  did,  did  you  like  it? 
Did  you  ever  make  your  favorite 
morning  beverage  from  the  un- 
roasted  coffee  bean?  Can  you  im- 
agine what  its  taste  and  flavor 
might  be?  It  requires  roasting  to 
bring  out  aroma  and  palatability. 
It  is  true  there  are  degrees  and 
grades  and  kinds  "of  cookery,  but 
most  any  kind  of  cookery  is  better 
than  none  when  applied  to  most  ce- 
reals, meats  and  vegetables.  Fire  is 
a  prerogative  of  man  and  was  given 
to  him  for  a  purpose;  and  its  use 
in  the  preparation  of  his  daily  food 
is  not  the  least  useful  of  these  pur- 
poses.   

Poisoned  by  Rhubarb  Leaves. 
Last  week  a  paragraph  in  this  col- 
umn was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
medicinal  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic.  It 
was  stated  that  the  active  drug  prin- 
ciples were  found  in  the  root  of  the 
plant.  Since  that  was  written  the 
writer  ran  across  the  following  brev- 
ity in  a  medical  journal,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
also  contain  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  purgative  principle:  "A  man 
of  41,  his  wife,  four  children  and 
servants  were  all  taken  with  violent 
diarrhea  a  few  hours  after  having 
eaten  a  dish  of  rhubarb  leaves 
cooked  with  spinach.  All  rapidly 
recovered  except  the  man.  He  de- 
veloped acute  epithelial  nephritis 
during  the  following  week.  Under 
dietetic  measures  the  symptoms  grad- 
ually subsided  and  there  was  no 
further  trace  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  by  the  twenty-seventh  day, 
and  his  health  has  been  excellent 
since." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BREAKFAST. 


Use  fruit,  if  possible  fresh;  but 
prunes,  dried  apples  and  dried  apri- 
cots soaked  over  night  and  cooked 
until  tender  are  good.  Dates  or 
raisins  added  to  the  cereal  ten  min- 
utes before  done  are  good  and  help 
to  save  sugar. 

Cornmeal  mush,  oatmeal,  rice  and 
hominy  make  a  good  breakfast  ce- 
real and  are  much  cheaper  than 
ready  to  eat  foods.  Cornmeal  mush 
and  oatmeal  are  good  only  when 
well  cooked — use  a  tireless  cooker  or 
cook  on  the  back  of  the  stove  in  a 
double  boiler  for  three  hours.  Serve 
with  milk  or  syrup,  butter  or  but- 
ter substitutes.  A  large  amount 
may  be  cooked  at  one  time  and  the 
unused  part  placed  in  a  bowl  to  be 
sliced  and  fried  for  another  meal. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  food  and  each 
child  should  have  at  least  a  glass 
for  breakfast.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold  or  make  it  into  cocoa. 
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Barns 
Sheds 
Silos 
Oarages 
Bungalows 

and  every  type  of  building  that  re- 
quires a  weather-proof,  long-lasting 
roof. 

You  can  absolutely  depend  upon  Pio- 
neer Roofing.  For  30  "years  it  has 
been  the  farmers'  friend. 

VERY  ECONOMICAL 

Being  made  in  this  climate  for  use 
in  this  climate  by  a  concern  with 
long  experience  and  large  resources 
— PIONEER  ROOFING  is  the  long- 
est lived  and  most  economical  roof- 
ing on  the  market. 
Made  in  a  number  of  weights  and 
finishes. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us 
for  samples  and  information. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Aneeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Hearst  Bid  sr.,  San  Francisco 

Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies   and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUKKKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


47.000  acres  In  Imperial  Valley,  California,  have  been 
placed  under  the  finest  irrigation  system  in  America.  Write 
for  a  FREE  COPY  OP  OUR  HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  FACTS,  showing  in  actual  photographic  form  the  won- 
derful opportunities  this  Valley  offers  to  Farmers,  Stockmen, 
Dairymen  and  Cotton  Growers.  Unlimited  Water.  Richest 
Soil  on  Earth.  From  7  to  9  Crops  of  Alfalfa  per  Year, 
land  will  be  sold  on  easy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  FREE  BOOK  on  Oils 
wonderful  Valley. 

I MPERIAL  VALLEY  FARM  LANDS  ASSOCIATION 
225  TIMES   151. DC.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALu 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Pacific  Coast  Minimum  on  Hogs. 

A  step  was  taken  last  Sunday,  im- 
portant to  hog  raisers  in  this  State, 
when  a  voluntary  agreement  entered 
into  by  thirty  meat  packers  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  was 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  whereby  the  mini- 
mum price  of  hogs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  fixed  at  one  cent  under 
the  Food  Administration's  minimum 
of  $15.50  now  in  effect  on  the  Chi- 
cago market.  This  Pacific  Coast 
minimum  of  $14.50  will  fluctuate 
with  the  Chicago  market,  remaining 
uniformly  one  cent  below  it,  but 
never  falling  below  $14.50.  The  in- 
tent of  this  action  is  to  stabilize  hog 
prices  in  the  interest  of  the  grower 
and  to  stimulate  production  to  meet 
the  war's  demand  for  pork  products. 
Under  this  arrangement  packers  are 
authorized  to  charge  losses  that  may 
arise  through  condemnation  by  Fed- 
eral or  municipal  inspection  to  grow- 
ers or  shippers.  As  an  immediate 
result  of  this  agreement,  the  West- 
ern Meat  Co.  fixed  a  price  of  $15.75 
per  hundred  at  packing  house  ter- 
minal points. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flguref  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


High  Price  Level  Attained. 

One  of  the  notable  developments 
of  the  past  year  was  the  great  rise 
in  the  prices  of  most  products  of  the 
farm,  as  of  other  commodities.  This 
was  caused  by  a  deficient  food  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age harvest  and  the  extraordinary 
demands  made  upon  our  supplies  by 
our  allies  and  by  neutral  countries 
whose  own  yields  of  food  products 
were  below  normal.  Wheat  rose  to 
$3.50  a  bushel,  corn  to  $2.45,  flour 
went  up  to  $17  a  barrel  and  hogs 
touched  a  top-notch  figure  of  $20  a 
hundred,  refined  sugar  went  to  $8.40 
a  hundred  and  cotton  to  31  Y*c  a 
pound.  It  is  said  that  today  the 
buying  power  of  a  dollar  is  less  than 
half  what  it  was  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  While  the 
unexampled  prices  of  some  products 
undoubtedly  meant  "profiteering"  in 
some  instances,  they  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  there  not  been 
some  underlying  economic  basis  and 
the  appointment  of  our  Food  Admin- 
istration has  done  much  to  curb  the 
rapacity  of  the  "profiteer." 

The  Bean  Outlook. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  bean  situ- 
ation in  the  State  discloses  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  losses  and  disap- 
pointments reported  had  any  founda- 
tion other  than  that  arising  from  in- 
experience and  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  growers.  Where 
properly  selected  seed  was  planted 
on  suitable  soils  and  intelligently 
cared  for,  the  yield  was  satisfactory 
and  profitable  at  prevailing  prices. 
It  is  true  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's rule  restricting  storage  by 
brokers  beyond  a  period  of  thirtv 
days  interfered  with  a  ready  demand 
for  the  bean  crop,  and  congested 
traffic  conditions  preventing  free 
movement  of  stocks  have  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  when  these  matters 
are  adjusted — and  they  are  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  the  food  au- 
thorities— beans  still  undisposed  of 
will  be  readily  absorbed  at  good 
prices.  Though  bean  quotations  are 
nominal,  the  market  is  nevertheless 
strong,  indicating  the  confidence  of 
holders  in  the  future. 

Storaee  Period  for  Potatoes  Extended. 

The  dullness  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  potato  market  will  undoubtedly 
get  some  relief  from  the  new  rule  of 
the  Washington  authorities  which 
exempts  potatoes  from  the  operation 
of  the  order  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration placing  a  limit  of  sixty  days 
on  the  storage  period  during  which 
fresh  vegetables  may  be  held.  The 
new  rule  says  that  potatoes  may  be 
held  to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  business  during  the 
season  of  non-production.  This  will 
enable  some  potato  growers  who  are 
pressed  for  returns  on  their  crop  to 
sell  to  buyers  who  have  still  plenty 
of  storage  room. 


San  Francisco,  January  23,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

There  is  no  change  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, which  is  wholly  governmental.  The 
seed  demand  has  not  yet  materialized  to 
any  extent. 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

I  Northern  Club    3.43 

California   Club    3.43 

Northern  Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Kussian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  remains  inactive,  with 
no  change  in  quotations.  There  is  no 
trade  in  barley  futures. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $2.S5@2.00 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.S5©2.90 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  strong  and  are  in  fair 
demand.  Prices  have  not  responded  and 
remain  unchanged. 

White  Feed,  per  ctl  $3.0003.10 

Red  Feed,  per  ctl   2.70(5  2.75 

Red  Seed,  per  ctl   3.25 

Black   Oats    3.1003.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  a  little  more  ac- 
tive, and  a  gradually  growing  demand 
from  the  East  is  developing.  Prices,  how- 
ever, remain  about  the  same.  There  are 
more  pinks  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
than  other  varieties,  and  the  demand  for 
these  seems  not  so  strong  as  it  is  for 
some  of  the  other  kinds.  Mexican  reds 
slumped  badly  because  of  the  condition 
of  transportation  in  Mexico,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  bad. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $  8.50@  8.(55 

Blackeyes    8.00®  8.50 

Cranberry  beans    11.75011.90 

Horse  beans    5.750  6.00 

Small  whites  (south)    11.50(5  11.75 

Large  whites    11.25(511.50 

Llmas   (south,  recleaned)   11. 75(8)12.00 

Pinks    7.25i 

Red  kidneys    12.75 

Mexican  reds    7.75 

Tepary  beans    8.75 

Garbanzos    7.00 

CORN. 

Corn  Is  weak  and  in  little  demand.  As 
soon  as  the  expected  shipments  begin  to 
arrive  from  the  East  in  large  quantities, 
the  prices  will  doubtless  drop.  All  the 
grains  are  affected  by  the  recent  regula- 
tions of  the  California  Food  Administra- 
tion, which  prohibits  the  sale  of  corn, 
barley  and  malt  and  all  products  thereof, 
with  the  exception  of  barley  flour,  for 
shipment  outside  the  State.  Exceptions 
are  made  to  cover  the  trade  of  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  None  offering 

California  sacked   $3.50(53.70 

Milo  maize    3.1503.25 

Egyptian    3.2503.30 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1465  tons.  These  are  about  the  average 
receipts  for  several  weeks  past.  As  a 
large  part  of  this  has  been  brought  in  on 


Government  requisitions  and  as  nearly  all 
of  these  orders  have  been  filled,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  receipts  should  fall  off  from 
now  on  unless  the  car  situation  becomes 
easier.  The  market  has  shown  no  unusual 
features  during  the  week,  being  dull,  with 
general  trade  very  light.  Some  lots  of 
considerable  quantity  have  been  reported 
to  have  changed  hands  In  the  country 
districts  at  higher  prices  than  the  range 
of  the  market  here,  taking  the  matter  of 
freight  in  consideration.  Trade  in  the  in- 
terior districts  is  very  good,  consider- 
able hay  moving  to  sections  that  are 
bare  of  grass  to  feed  stock.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  market  for  a  large 
amount  of  hay  during  the  week,  but  it  Is 
reported  that  owing  to  Its  Inability  to  ob- 
tain horses  It  will  probably  not  need  hay. 

Wheat,  No.  1  $28.OO02S7OO 

*••   23.00^(25.00 

£"'n.e   °?ts    27.00fe27.50 

Wild  oats    23.00fti  25.00 

?g*y    24.00(5  26.00 

A',a  fa.    24.00(627.00 

Stock  hay    20.00@22.00 

Straw,  per  bale  6O0  .00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Prices  on  most  of  the  feedstuffs  having 
been  fixed  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  very  little  variance  from  these  prices 
on  the  Street.  The  demand  continues  fair 
at  unchanged  quotations. 

(Per  ton,  San  Francisco.) 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   $30.00035.00 

Bran,   per  ton    34.00035.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00fti46.00 

Cracked   corn    77.00©  78.00 

Middlings    4t.5O042.5O 

£UMake   None  offering 

Ro  e<l  barley    5:1.00000.00 

gOlled    oats    6.VOO061.OO 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  olTering 

Suo»8    35.00@36.00 

Tankage    65.0007000 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  quotations 
of  potatoes  and  onions  and  very  little 
change  in  the  price  of  any  of  the  vege- 
tables now  on  the  market.  The  demand 
is  light  and  the  whole  market  is  very 
quiet.  This  is  not  an  unusual  condition 
for  the  time  of  year.  Hothouse  cucum- 
bers are  selling  somewhat  higher  and 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  becoming  plentiful 
on  the  market. 

Peas,  large   6010c 

String  beans,  per  lb  10012c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  10012c 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.0001.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  2.25(5  2.75 

Celery,  per  crate    2.0002.50 

Lettuce,   Sacramento,   per  crateS  1.5001.65 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.5001.65 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.2501.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.7502.25 

Potatoes,  Salinas    2.650''  85 

Idahos    1.6501.73 

Oregon    1.6501.90 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.30®  1.75 

Sweets,  per  lb  3%04c 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $2^00 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  505M;C 

Turnips,  per  sack  $1.00 

PODLTBY. 
The  poultry  market  is  firm  with  a  de- 
cided advance  In  the  prices  for  the  small 
young  stock,  due  to  its  scarcity.  Other 
stock  is  quoted  at  last  week's  figures.  Re- 
ceipts from  the  State  are  very  light.  Dur- 


ing the  week  two  carloads  came  In  from 
the  East  and  found  ready  market. 

('Quotations  are  for  stock  gold  on  com- 
mission. Net  returns  to  shippers  are 
about  4c  under  quotations.) 


30 

31e 

33 

35c 

37( 

40c 

4^5 

50c 

Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  January  23,  lf>18. 
'The  Eastern  demand  for  California 
oranges  and  lemons  continues  strong  and 
the  prices  very  satisfactory.  Information 
received  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  recent 
Government  order  prohibiting  diverting 
or  reconsiguing  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  would  not  be  applied  to  perishable 
food  products,  leaves  the  situation  satis- 
factory regarding  the  transportation.  The 
intense  cold  that  has  prevailed  in  the  cen- 
tral States  caused  the  loss  of  some  fruit 
through  freezing,  but  even  frosted  lemons 
seem  to  be  bringing  good  prices.  Ship- 
ments of  navels  from  the  State  show  a  de- 
crease of  about  60  per  cent  up  to  the  same 
date  last  year,  and  the  central  and  north- 
ern shipments  have  all  been  made.  In 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  the  crop,  most 
growers  will  receive  as  much  money  as 
last  year,   as  the  prices   paid   now  are 


ranging  from  $4.25  to  $4.50  on  desirable 
sizes  f.  o.  b.,  as  against  $1.80  last  sea- 
son. The  Valencia  and  lemon  crops  will 
be  nearly  up  to  last  year,  and  the  prices 
promise  to  be  much  higher  for  the  whole 
season. 


EASTERN   AUCTION  PRICES. 

New  York,  January  21. — One  car  navels 
sold,  average  $4.25  per  box. 

Cleveland,  January  21. — Four  cars  sold. 
Navels  averaged  $2.40  to  $4.40.  Valencias, 
$2.60. 

Pittsburg,  January  21. — Three  cars  sold. 
Navels  averaged  $3.55  to  $4.35.  Lemons, 
$4.90  to  $6.00. 
St.  Louis,  January  21. — Two  cars  Valen- 
!  cias  and  one  of  lemons  sold.  Valencias 
I  averaged  $2.25  to  $2.80.    Lemons,  $2.00  to 
i  $4.15. 


MILLSTUFF  PRICES  NOT  CLEARLY  UNDERSTOOD. 

From  an  inquiry  received  at  this  office  there  is  seemingly  a  muddled 
understanding  relative  to  the  price  of  bran,  shorts  and  middlings  since 
the  recent  fixing  of  the  price  on  such  by-products  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. For  California  bran  and  shorts  manufactured  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  product  should  be  quoted  at  the  Food  Administration  price 
(published  in  our  columns),  plus  50c  when  purchased  in  less  than  car- 
load lots.  If  these  products  are  manufactured  outside  the  city,  freight 
and  handling  charges  must  be  added.  Where  dealers  have  to  buy 
their  product  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  there  must  be  added  to 
the  Food  Administration  price  the  expense  of  cartage  and  freight 
charges  to  San  Francisco.  This  makes  quite  a  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  California  product  and  that  brought  from  the  Northwest. 
When  handlers  of  millstuffs  are  asked  by  prospective  buyers  for  quo- 
tations, they  are  very  likely  to  give  the  price  on  the  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington product.  This  differential  would  be  abolished  should  the  Food 
Administration  rule  that  feedstuffs  shall  not  be  shipped  out  of  the 
respective  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  seems  likely. 


do,  under  1%  lbs.   4S05Oc 

Fryers   37040c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30031c 

Small  Leghorn   30@31c 

Smotth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   30033c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  22025c 

Geese,  per  lb  20022c 

Squabe,  per  lb  48c 

Ducks   23ft?25c 

Old   21@23c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   20022c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong  and  closed  at  the 
top,  the  highest  thus  far  this  winter.  The 
present  price,  55c,  Is  very  high  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  when  butter  was  selling 
at  38c,  and  many  users  are  turning  to  the 
storage  stock  and.  cutting  down  their  con- 
sumption materially. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  iMon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   54     63     53     54%  54%  55 

Prime  1st  ....51     51     51     51     61  51 

EGGS. 

While  the  close  was  not  quite  so  high 
as  the  highest  of  last  week,  the  average 
for  the  week  was  higher  than  the  previous 
week.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
advising  ell  farmers  to  keep  a  flock  of 
from  fifty  to  100  hens  and  thus  Increase 
the  supply  of  eggs. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   66%  65     64     66     67  66 

Extra  pullets.  .60%  60     58%  60%  62  61% 

CHEESE. 

The  quotations  of  cheese  on  the  ex- 
change are  unchanged.  Most  of  the  deal- 
ings in  cheese  are  transacted  among  the 
members  away  from  the  exchange,  but  the 
latter  establishes  the  price  and  on  this 
basis  the  market  keeps  pretty  well  cleaned 
up. 

Y.  A.'e   ..27%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25M>c 

Monterey  cheese   17023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  dull  wltb 
apples  and  strawberries  the  only  fruit  ar- 
riving. Strawberries  have  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  from  30  to  40  chests  are 
arriving  dally.  Most  of  tbem  are  not  in 
the  choicest  condition  and  the  price  this 
week  ranged  from  $6.00  to  $10.00.  Apples 
are  nominally  unchanged,  although  quite 
a  few  Spltzenbergs  fetched  as  high  as 
$2.50.  and  a  few  choice  boxes  sold  as  high 
as  $2.66. 

Apples   $1.0002.50- 

Casabas,  per  crate  Nominal 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   $G.OO@10.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Citrus  fruits  are  steady  and  prices  are 
unchanged.  The  only  exception  Is  in  the 
case  of  tangarlnes,  the  best  selling  at 
$3.00,  and  In  grapefruit.  Some  of  the  latter 
arriving  from  Imperial  Vallev  sold  at  from 
$3.50  to  $4.00.  The  fruit  appeared  to  be  of 
exceptionally  excellent  quality. 
Oranges: 

Navels   ....$3.5005.00 

Valencias,  fancy    3.000350 

Valencias,  choice    2.5003.00 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   6.0007.00 

Choice    60006.00 

Standard    3.500460 

Lemonetteg    1.RO02  6O 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.5O04.OO 

Tangerines    1.2503.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  remains  dull, 
although  the  demand  Is  steady.  Prices 
are  nominally  the  same,  although  the  range 
is  narrowed  In  one  or  two  cases. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  t.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14%@15%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  Nominal 

Flea.   Muck,    1017  Nominal 

do,  white,  1017  8%011%c 

Calimyrna,  1917   15%©16%c 

Prunes,  4-sIze  basis,  1017  7@9%c 

Pears   701O%c 

Peaches,  1917   9%@llc 

HONICY. 

The  last  shipment  of  Australian  honey 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  market  and 
prices  are  nominally  lower,  although  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  find  any  honey 
at  the  prices  quoted  below.  Another  ship- 
ment of  Australian  honey  is  on  the  way, 
and  It  will  probably  be  sold  at  the  prices 
given  as  the  market  of  today. 
Comb — 

Water  white   18020c 

Light  amber   16018c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white     18020c 

Light  amber   10018c 

Amber   Nominal 

RICE. 

The  rice  market  is  inactive  with  slightly 
higher  quotations  for  Paddy  and  slightly 
lower  for  Clean  Rnn  No.  1. 

Paddv   $3.5003.60 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California  $6.30 

HIDES. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  nmong  East- 
ern tanners  for  heavy-weight  hides.  On 
other  grades  the  market  is  not  active. 
Cows,  Wet  Salted,  per  lb.: 

Cows  and  steers,  all  weights  13015c 

Bulls  and   stags  11013c 

Kip   17018c 

Veal  and  calf  24025c 

Damaged   6012c 

norse.  Wet  Salted: 
Skinned  to  hoof.  No.  1,  large. .  .$4.00(55.00 

do,  medium    3.0004.00 

do,    small    2.00(53.00 

do,  colts   50(51.00 
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LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  January  22,  191S. 
BUTTER. 

A  steady  and  rather  firm  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  Receipts  were  much 
better,  273,100  pounds  for  the  week  against 
320  710  pounds  same  week  last  year.  Yet 
they  failed  to  influence  prices.  Withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week,  26,iS0 
pounds  against  7,977  pounds  same  week 
last  year,  still  the  stocks  are  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  The  advance  in  San  Francisco 
of  %c  up  to  Monday  helped  the  market 
here.  Chicago  was  unchanged.  The  market 
here  on  the  coast  seems  to  be  independent 
of  eastern  influences.  Prices  now  are  14c 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

We  quote —  „ 
California  extra  creamery  oic 

do,  prime  first   2ic 

do,   first   000 

Daily  quotations:  

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   52    52    62    52    52  52 

1917 

Extra   37     3T     38     40     40  38 

EGGS. 

While  the  receipts  the  past  week  ran 
heavier  than  last  year,  the  arrivals  by  rail 
for  the  week  being  1,430  cases  against  l,lo2 
cases  same  week  last  year;  there  was  a 
good  demand  and  firm  market  for  all  fresh 
eggs.  Withdrawn  from  cold  storage  dur- 
ing the  week,  847  cases  against  635  cases 
same  week  last  year.  The  holdings  now 
are  only  1,203  cases  and  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  exhausted  the  next  two  weeks. 
San  Francisco  remains  the  same  as  a  week 
ago,  though  firm.  Chicago  is  lower,  while 
New  York  is  up  lc  under  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon, 


EFFORTS  TO  HELP  BEAN  GROWERS. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  complaints  of.  California  bean  growers 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  disposing  of  the  large  crop  of  the  last 
year,  the  Food  Administration  has  authorized  the  canners  of  baked 
beans  in  this  State  to  put  up  25  per  cent  of  their  usual  pack.  Cali- 
fornia has  also  been  notified  from  Washington  that  the  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  colored  beans  to  Cuba  has  been  lifted.  The  exporta- 
tion of  white  beans,  however,  to  that  country  is  still  under  the  ban. 
California's  production  of  beans  in  1917  is  estimated  at  8,035,000 
bushels.  The  average  value  of  the  crop,  as  estimated  in  December, 
was  $6.20  a  bushel  compared  with  $5  the  previous  year. 


WEEKLY  BETTER  AVERAGES. 


Cents  per  pound  for 
Week  San  Francisco 

Undine  1917  1918 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Extra   38 

Case  count  . . .  .54 

Pullets   54 

1917 

Extra   41 

Case  count  . .  .40 
Pullets  38 


54 

54 


58 
53 
54 


58 
54 
54 


58 
57 
54 


42  44  43  42 
41Va  43^  42^  41 
38     42     41  41 


58 
57 


40 

39 
38 


a  week  ago.  Whites  and  limas  continue 
dull  and  little  doing  in  blackeyes  and  te- 
paries.  Pinks  continue  to  sell  very  well 
and  the  market  is  firm  under  light  offer- 
ings. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,   per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary    7.00 

HAT. 

The  advance  of  last  week  brought  in 
better  receipts  than  for  some  time.  The 
increased  offerings  made  buyers  back- 
ward and  they  bought  sparingly  ana  the 


market  closes  slow  and  weak  without  be- 
ing quotably  lower. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00@29.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00ra)30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00(«<2S.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00fai30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

HIDES  AND  PELTS. 

The  past  week  was  a  dull  one  in  this 
market.  While  prices  of  hides  remain  un- 
changed, yet  sales  were  hard  to  make, 
with  buyers  bearish  in  their  views.  Pelts 
steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

PELTS : 

California  full  wooled,  per  lb  25c 

California  medium  wooled,  per  lb  16c 

California  short  wooled,  per  lb  15c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


POULTRY. 

Local  arrivals  light  and  no  Eastern 
poultry  in  the  past  week.  Market  higher 
under  a  Light  supply  and  good  demand. 
'Hens,  broilers,  turkeys,  and  ducks  all 
finding  ready  sale.    Geese  dull,  but  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  VA  to  2  lbs  34@35c 

Frvers,  2%  to  3  lbs  28c 

liens  over  4  lbs  27@28c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  25c 

Ducks   26@27c 

Geese   .  25c 

Boosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29@30c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  28@29c 

Turkeys,    light   26@27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

Dressed',  per  lb  45c 

VEGETABLES. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  the  past 
week  was  firm.  Offerings  not  so  heavy 
and  most  of  the  changes  made  were  up- 
ward. White  potatoes  were  steady  but 
slow  under  free  offerings.  Sweet  potatoes 
firm  and  best  in  very  good  demand.  Bell 
and  chile  peppers  scarce  and  higher. 
Onions  steady  and  firm.  Cabbage  coming 
in  slowly  and  in  very  good  demand  and 
market  higher.  Cauliflower  steady  and  in 
very  good  demand.  Arriving  quite  freely. 
Egg  plant  out  of  the  market.  Celery  dull 
and  poor  lower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.50@2.00 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.50@2.00 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.50®  1.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt  2.00@2.2o 

do.  White,  per  cwt  2.00@2.25 

Garlic,  per  Jb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50 

BeLl  peppers,  per  lb  13®14c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  S@10c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.25@1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   3.5O@4.0O 

Cauliflower,  per  crate   1.5O@2.0O 

FRUITS. 

•  There  was  more  doing  in  this  market 
the  past  week.  Apples  continue  to  make 
up  the  offerings  and  sold  more  readily, 
and  Bellefleurs  were  higher.  Jonathans 
firmer,  but  failed  to  advance  with  Belle- 
fleurs, which  are  getting  scarce. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.50®1.55 

Jonathan,  4-tier    1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.15@1.20 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  much 
npset  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield's 
closing  order,  causing  a  number  of  fac- 
tories to  close  down  temporarily  and  on 
Mondays  until  March.  The  market  broke 
sharply  on  last  Thursday  in  New  York, 
but  Friday  and  Saturday  buyers  took 
hold  more  willingly  and  much  of  Thurs- 
day's decline  was  regained.  Monday  there 
was  no  meeting  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  it  standing  adjourned  to  save 
fuel.  Saturday,  January  deliveries  closed 
In  New  York  at  31.39c.  which  is  but  38 
points  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

BEAMS. 

There  is  no  change  in  this  market  from 


San  Francisco,  January  23,  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  rules  strong  at  the 
moment,  with  a  tendency  to  still  higher 
prices.  Good  cattle,  however,  are  very 
scarce,  and  the  very  best  commanded 
a  premium  above  outside  quotations.  A 
continuation  of  the  present  rainless  winter 
will  result  in  many  half-fat  cattle  being 
forced  on  the  market. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .10@loy2c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs..l0@10Vic 

Second   quality   9@9y2c 

Thin,  undesirable   

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   

Second  quality  7@7%c 

Common  to  thin   4@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@6%c 

Fair   5%@5%c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium   9@»%C 

Heavy   76@8%c 

SHEEP— There  is  little  activity  in  the 
sheep  market.  Packers  are  now  drawing 
their  supplies  from  the  feed  lots.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  outside  supplies 
when  wanted  at  quoted  figures. 
Lamba — 

Yearling   13@14c 

Milk   M^Olo^c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12@12%c 

do,  Ewes   10@10%c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  freely  offered  and  of 
good  quality.  Some  acorn-fed  hogs  are 
coming  on  the  market,  which  are  being 
purchased  at  about  3c  under  hard-hog 
prices. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  . . .  .14Vi@14%c 

do,  140@175   15@15V4c 

do,  175@300   15%@15%c 

do,  3O0@40O   loQlS^c 

Dressed  meats — 

Steers  No.  1  15@15y2C 

do,  second  quality   14V4@loc 

Cows  and  heifers   14@14%c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  14@17c 

Iambs— Suckling   22@23c 

do,  Yearling   21c 

Sheep— Wethers   20c 

do,  Ewes   16@17c 

Hogs   22@23c 


taken.  Both  sheep  and  lambs  finding 
limited  sale. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


North  Portland,  January  21,  1918. 

General  conditions  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards  for  the  week's  opening  market 
have  been  very  favorable  to  the  shipper. 
The  market  has  shown  a  splendid  strength 
in  both  the  cattle  and  hog  departments, 
with  a  substantial  advance  in  the  range  of 
prices  paid. 

While  the  receipts  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  cattle  department  were  not 
large,  the  prices  were  25  to  50  cents 
higher  in  the  different  classes,  reaching  an 
11c  top  on  steers,  and  an  $8.50  top  on  cows. 
The  top  steers  showed  an  advance  of  about 
25c  to  35c,  while  common  to  medium  stuff 
and  cows  showed  an  advance  of  35  to  50c. 
The  following  quotations  are  current  in 
the  cattle  department:  Medium  to  choice 
steers,  $10.35@Lll.OO ;  good  to  medium 
steers,  $9.25@10.3i>;  common  to  good  steers 
$7.75@9,25;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.75(g 
8.50;  common  to  good  oows  and  heifers, 
$fi.50@7.75;  canners,  $3.00@6.00;  bulls, 
$5.0O@7.50;  calves,  $7.50@lll.OO;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $6.00@9.00. 

The  hog  market  was  very  active,  ex 
tending  to  a  $16.10  top,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  hogs  selling  at  about  $16.00.  There 
were  only  about  two  loads  of  high  quality 
hogs  offered  on  the  market  today  and  the 
secondary  stuff  got  away  with  $15.75  and 
up.  This  makes  the  market  show  an  ad- 
vance of  35c  to  40c.  The  offering  was  not 
sufficient  in  this  market  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Prime  light,  $1S.76@16.00 ;  prime  heavy, 
$15.75@16.10;  pigs,  $13.75@14.50;  bulk, 
$15.75®  16.00. 

The  sheep  market  continues  steady,  with 
the  supply  in  the  yards  and  local  feed 
lots  cut  in  two  just  about  the  middle 
within  the  past  two  weeks. 


2  34.50 

9  39.41 

16  35.83 

23  36.91 

30  38.48 

6  40.00 

13  39.70 

20  36.00 

27  37.00 

March      6  35.50 

13  33.50 

20  33.25 

27  36.00 

April       3  37.91 

10  39.33 

17  39.58 

24    35.56 

I  33.08 

8  34.05 

15  35.50 

22  36.30 

29  36.60 

Juna        5  36.30 

12  36.50 

19  36.00 

26  36.16 

3  35.06 

10  36.41 

17  37.83 

24    40.25 

31  42.82 

August    7  43.00 

14  41.66 

21  41.50 

28  41.91 

Sept.        4  42.10 

II  42.00 

18  45.00 

25  45.00 

October  2  44.90 

9  44.90 

16  46.25 

23    45.41 

30  43.50 

6  41.41 

13  40.83 

20    40.83 

27  40.83 

4  41.70 

11  44.50 

18  46.00 

26  50.30 


50.40 
51.08 

52.33 
52.50 


May 


July 


Los  Angeles,  January  22,  1918. 

CATTtLE — The  abandoning  of  meatless 
days  for  the  present,  here  on  the  coast, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Imperial  cattle 
men  to  ship  East  caused  killers  to  bid 
prices  up  the  past  week  all  around.  Better 
prices  brought  in  a  fair  supply  and  all 
good  cattle  sold  very  well  and  the  market 
closed  steady  and  rather  firm. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    8.00®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.00®  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.00®  9.00 

HOGS — A  steady  and  fair  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  All  days  being  made 
porkless  days  until  March  made  killers  in- 
different buyers,  yet  what  few  hogs  com- 
ing in  met  with  fair  sale  at  quotations. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,  2000250   lbs   14.25@15.25 

Light,  175@200  lbs   14.25(5)15.25 

Hough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — While  a  steady  and  firm  market 
was  had  the  past  week,  there  was  no  real 
life  to  the  market.  Killers  only  wanted  a 
few,  but  paying  full  prices  for  what  few 


Publisher's  Department. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  PAYMENT  TO  CALIFORNIA  PEACH  GROWERS. 

On  or  about  February  1st  the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  will 
make  a  second  payment  to  growers  of  $40  per  ton  on  peaches  of  the 
1917  crop  delivered  to  that  company.  This  payment  of  two  cents 
per  pound  will  apply  on  deliveries  of  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  stock; 
there  will  be  no  payment  at  this  time  on  either  Slab,  Cling  or  Straw- 
berry peaches,  further  payment  on  these  grades  being  deferred  to  time 
of  final  settlement.  This  payment  is  not  to  be  construed  as  final  set- 
tlement, but  merely  a  second  payment  on  fruit  delivered.  Later  in  the 
year  a  statement  will  be  rendered  to  each  grower  and  full  settlement 
made  according  to  grades.  Over  $1,000,000  will  be  distributed  to  the 
growers  in  making  this  payment. 


Every  swine  breeder  needs  a  good  book 
to  refer  to  in  an  emergency.  The  only 
book  to  cover  California  conditions  is  the 
"California  Hog  Book,"  for  sale  at  this 
office  at  $2  per  copy,  postpaid. 

R.  H.  Whitten  came  up  from  Los  An- 
geles last  Saturday  to  meet  with  the  Food 
Administration  in  the  discussion  cf  the 
price  fixed  on  hogs.  While  in  our  office 
Mr.  Whitten  agreed  to  write  us  a  series 
of  articles,  the  first  one  to  appear  in  about 
two  weeks. 

W.  Vortriede,  State  Gardener,  was 
pleasant  caller  this  week.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  has  been  the  duty  of  Mr.  Vor 
triede  to  plan  and  superintend  the  grounds 
of  the  State  institutions  as  well  as  some 
schools.  He  has  recently  completed  the 
plans  for  beautifying  a  ten-acre  school 
plot,  in  which  he  has  embodied  his  ideas 
of  the  best  modern  way  of  treatment,  and 
promises  to  furnish  us  an  article  for  an 
early  issue  on  this  subject. 

In  another  column  we  note  the  fact  that 
Floyd   Beebe  of  Esparto  won  the  Rural 
Press  Prize  in  the  December  dairy  con 
test.    We  are  rather  pleased  that  the  prize 
money  goes  to  a  different  section  this  time 
Humboldt  county  had  been  an  altogether 
too  consistent  prize  winner,  and  we  are 
sure  there  are  many  herds  of  grade  cows 
in  California  just  as  good  as  in  the  north 
west,  but  we  seem  to  have  difficulty  i 
proving  the  fact.    Here's  hoping  that  some 
herd  in  the  San  Joaquin  or  Imperial  val 
leys  will  win  the  January  prize. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Extras. 

Los  Angeles 

1917  1918 

35.25  50.16 

36.90  50.00 

37.00  50.50 

35.00  52.00 

38.87  .... 

41.19   

39.00   

37.00   

36.00   

34.50  .... 

33.00  .... 

33.00   

33.00  .... 

36.33   

37.00   

38.00  .... 

36.50  .... 

33.00   

33.20  .... 
34.16  .... 
35.16  .... 

37.33   

37.66   

38.00  .... 

36.33   

37.50  .... 

37.00   

37.16  .... 

38.66  .... 

40.61  .... 

42.58   

44.00   

43.00  .... 

42.00   

42.00  .... 

41.33   

41.00   

43.00  .... 

45.50   

45.91  .... 
46.33 
47.00 
46.50 

44.83  .... 
42.00 
41.33 
42.22 

41.33  .... 
42.00 
44.66 
46.00 

48.66  .... 


WEEKLY    EGG  AVERAGES. 


Cents  per  dozen  for 
Week  San  Francisco 

Ending  1917  1918 


Jan. 

Feb. 
March 
April 
May 

Jun« 

July 

August 

Sept. 

October 

Nov. 
Dec. 


2  38.10 

9  37.91 

16  41.83 

23  32.50 

30  32.08 

6  34.99 

13  33.30 

20  33.01 

27  29.00 

6  24.75 

13  25.96 

20  25.66 

27  27.16 

3  28.58 

10  29.66 

17  32.33 

24    32.91 

I  32.00 

8  32.75 

15  34.20 

22    33.40 

29    33.80 

5  33.20 

12  31.16 

19  31.41 

26   30.16 

3  31.90 

10  33.50 

17  33.66 

24    35.25 

31  38.00 

7  42.58 

14  41.41 

21  43.33 

28   43.50 

4  43.80 

II  45.08 

18  47.83 

25    47.58 

2  47.00 

9  47.10 

16  52.59 

23    54.83 

30  56.16" 

6  57.41 

13  56.25 

20  56.25 

27    56.25 

4  52.70 

11  50.00 

18  53.50 

26  50.80 


52.80 
60.91 
65.66 
65.66 


Extras. 

Los  Anceles 

1917  1918 

37.00  48.16 
38.16  50.66 
40.83  55.00 
33.12  58.00 

33.01   

34.70  .... 

31.66  .... 

30.75   

27.66   

24.91   

26.08  .... 

25.91  .... 

28.00  .... 

29.25  .... 

30.41  .... 

32.03  .... 

32.83  .... 

31.83   

32.00   

32.50   

34.00   

33.50  .... 

34.66  .... 

33.00  .... 

33.10   

32.16  .... 

34.25  .... 

36.00   

34.41  .... 

35.91  .... 

36.91  .... 

40.16   

37.08  .... 

42.25  .... 

43.50  .... 

43.58  .... 

44.91  .... 

47.83   

49.50  .... 

50.83  .... 

51.50  .... 

54.60  .... 

56.16  .... 

58.00  .... 

57.80  .... 

65.16  .... 

54.36   

55.16   

52.16  .... 

49.66  .... 

52.50   

51.25  .... 


Between  Tinner  and  Nether  Millstone. 

Although  the  Federal  Milk  Com- 
mission fixed  a  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  Milk  Dealers'  Association  to  pro- 
ducers and  a  price  to  be  paid  by  con- 
sumers, it  this  week  definitely  de- 
cided to  take  no  part  In  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  milk  drivers'  demand 
for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $97.50 
to  $110  a  month.  This  leaves  the 
Milk  Dealers'  Association  in  the 
jamb  of  the  door  and  puts  it  up  to 
that  organization  to  make  such  terms 
as  it  can  with  their  drivers.  We 
have  recognized  the  "middleman  '  as 
a  necessary  evil  for  some  years  past. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BKET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMKNT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY.  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

For  prices  and  descriptive  matter   

Address  BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  360  California  Street,  San  Francl-ro. 
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We  Must  "Follow-Up" 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with- 
drawal is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. Like  Salamanders  clinging  to 
the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  furnace, 
the  boys  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land clung  to  the  slopes  of  Anzac. 
Desperately,  heroically  they  clung. 
No  troops  under  any  circumstances 
ever  displayed  greater  soldierly 
qualities  or  upheld  more  sacredly 
the  b  est  traditions  of  Engl  and's 
Army.  But  they  had  to  withdraw 
because  the  "follow-up"  was  not 
there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of  troops 
that  go  to  France.  And  to  others  it 
is  given  to  wave  Godspeed.  But  he 
who  marches  and  he  who  stays  is 


equally  a  citizen  of  the  world's 
mightiest  republic  and  equally  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  in  this 
greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from  our 
flag  waving  and  consider  how  neces- 
sary we  are,  how  useful  we  must  be. 
Those  who  go  to  fight  cannot  hope 
to  win  by  naked  bravery  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  win  unless  every  indi- 
vidual at  home  does  all  he  can.  We 
must  have  no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one  of 
the  myriad  great  and  small  industries 
which  are  co-operating  that  nothing 
be  left  undone  to  keep  a  constant, 
efficient  stream  of  men,  guns,  am- 
munition, food,  clothing  and  com- 
forts flowing  to  the  front. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 
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HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

OIL  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAV1 
PIPE  ' 

IRRIGATION 
PIPE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  PIPE 

SEWEE  PIPE 


WATER  PIPE 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices : 

15  Pine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


£  H.  G.  Humickrr,  of  Foster,  ffash., 
j&  pulling  a  H^-inch  fir  stump  with 
$1      deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground. 

 .  — x  ;  -  '     "  *  "  z  ■  ■•' 


Double  Laaid  Values 
Pull  Bi£  Stumps  by  hand 

Cleared  land  is  worth  from  two  to  six  times  the  value 
of  stump  land 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging, 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder.  Your  own 
right  arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller 
can  rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best 
inch  steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S. 
Gov.  officials.  I  give  highest  banking  references. 
^^A\  HAND  POWER. 

One  man  with  a"K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by- 
leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.   100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Mad£   of  best  steel  —  guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  min-  . 
ute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  /< 
stumps — slow  speed  for  heavy  pulls. 
Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 
Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  317 
182  Fifth  St.  A 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  W1 


itumpPulIer 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  "K"  stump  p'uii'er 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery  K 

128-127  IN.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  as 
low  as 
are  con- 
sistent 
with  good 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VIS  A  LI  A 


u  ANSWERED  QUESTIONS  $S 

IN    CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 
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Spring  Spray  Costs  Less  Than  Lack  of  It 

A  combination  of  good  business  and  patriotism  de.  \  nds  that  next  season's 
crops  be  protected  from  all  bugs  and  diseases  likely  k a  injure  fruit  or  trees. 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


HE  WRITER'S  WIPE  is  everlastingly  afraid  that  a  man  will 
get  into  the  house  without  her  knowing  it.  She  locks  the 
'  doors  and  windows  burglar-proof  every  time  she  goes  to  see 
a  neighbor;  but  frequently  returns  to  find  a  window  open 
or  at  least  unlocked.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and  a  burglar-proof  house  may  be  burglarized  if  a  -window 
is  left  open,  so  may  an  orchard  treated  with  superlative  care  fail  to  bear 
a  marketable  crop  if  spring  spraying  is  omitted  or  done  a  few  days  too 
late  or  too  early  or  done  at  the  right  time  with  a  splash-and-go. 

That  liberal  investment  in  rational  care  of  orchards  will  pay  this  sea- 
son is  indicated  by  the  conditions  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  January  5, 
which  make  fruit  production  and  markets  safe  and  attractive.  This  is 
true  from  the  purely  business  standpoint  of  profits. 

But  there  is  also  a  strong  patriotic  appeal  for  fruit  growers  to  make 
the. most  of 
their  orchards 
this  year. 

"The  fact 
that  dried 
prunes,  raisins, 
and  peaches 
have  been  in- 
cluded in  the 
list  of  licensed 
articles  would 
necessarily  in- 
dicate that 
these  products, 
at  least,  are  re- 
garded as  neces- 
sities," writes 
C.  H.  Bentley  of 
the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 

"The  Food 
A  d  m  i  n  i  s  - 
tration  certain- 
ly regard  the 
fruit  interests 
as  of  great  im- 
portance, 
although  it  is 
obvious  that 
fruits,  in  most 
forms,  are  not 
so  important  as 

the  basic  foods,  such  as  milk  and  meat,  or  wheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  requiring  large  quantities  of  canned  fruit,  as 
well  as  dried  fruit,  the  Allied  Governments  are  also  requiring  increasing 
quantities;  and  while  they  are  not  as  essential  from  the  standpoint  of 
nutrition,  they  have  an  enormous  importance  in  the  dietary  of  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  civil  population." 

With  this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration last  year  and  this  to  supply  box  shook,  trays,  etc.,  the  attitude 
of  the  Food  Administration  toward  fruit  seems  to  justify  every  effort  to 
get  a  maximum  production,  with  assurance  that  transportation  and  mar- 
kets will  be  provided. 

In  a  time  when  labor  is  high  and  scarce,  pruning,  fertilizing,  cultivat- 
ing, irrigating,  and  harvesting  mean  a  heavy  investment.  How  foolish, 
then,  to  omit  the  one  item  of  spraying  which  may  burglarize  you  worse 
than  if  somebody  stole  all  your  household  jewelry,  silver,  furniture,  etc. 
Better  have  an  eatless  meal  a  day  until  you  can  convince  somebody  that 
he  ought  to  lend  you  money  for  the  spraying.  And  it  is  right  now  none 
too  soon  to  be  getting  spray  materials  ordered,  spray  outfit  cleaned  up 
and  in  repair,  labor  provided  for,  and  to  find  out  what  to  spray  for. 
Purpose  of  Spring  Spraying. 

Many  of  the  troubles  which  spring  spraying  will  prevent  are  of  the 
sort  that  cannot  be  cured  when  you  find  out  you  are  afflicted.  Other 


A  Napa  county  orchard  which  is  well  sprayed  every  spring  for  scab  and  any  other  troubles  that  may  appear.    The  good  care  pays  well 


troubles  may  be  controlled  when  they  first  appear,  but  soon  become  so 
widespread  or  protect  themselves  so  well,  that  control  is  commercially 
impossible  and  the  orchardist  and  the  nation  must  suffer  loss.  The  man 
who  carelessly  permits  such  loss  is  unpatriotic. 

Spring  spraying  is  quite  generally  needed  to  control  the  following 
troubles  on: 

Almonds — Shot  hole,  brown  mites,  red  spiders. 

Apples — Mildew,  scab,  aphis  (clover,  green,  purple,  rosy,  wooly) ,  worms, 
red  spiders. 

Apricots — Shot  hole  or  blight,  brown  rot. 
Grapes — Mildew,  rootworm  beetles,  leaf  hoppers. 

Peaches — Shot  hole  or  blight,  brown  rot,  curf-leaf,  aphis  (black, 
green),  worms  (twig  borers). 

Pears — Scab,  thrips,  worms,  corky  spots  on  leaves. 

Prunes,  Plums — Brown  rot,  aphis  (mealy,  green),  thrips,  brown  mite. 
Walnut — Warty  swellings  on  leaves,  codling  worms,  aphis,  mealy  bug. 

Cost  of  Spring 

Spraying 

Machinery. 

Spraying  of 
commercial  or- 
chards cannot 
be  done  with 
satisfaction  ex- 
cept with  a 
power  sprayer. 
If  the  orchards 
are  too  small  to 
afford  the  ex- 
pense of  one  for 
each,  several 
small  orchard- 
ists  ought  to 
combine  and 
buy  one  for 
joint  use,  as 
has  been  done 
several  years  in 
several  groups 
of  Yucaipa  ap- 
ple growers. 
Repeatedly  we 
have  seen  hand 
power  sprayers 
thrpwing  a 
feeble  lot  of 
droplets  that 

did  not  reach  crevices  or  out  of  the  way  but  infested  parts  of  trees. 
There  should  be  power  enough  to  maintain  a  pressure  of  180  to  200 
pounds  to  make  a  misty  spray,  force  it  under  all  loose  bark  and  into  all 
cracks,  and  to  coat  all  twigs  with  spray.  So  the  first  cost  of  spraying  is 
for  a  power  machine  and  its  equipment,  inclv  'ing  a  tank  wagon  to  sup- 
ply water  and  keep  sprayers  busy. 

Labor  Required. 

It  takes  a  man  to  handle  each  of  two  hose  lines  and  generally  a  man 
to  drive  the  two  horses  required  to  haul  the  outfit.  Another  man  and 
two  horses  are  required  for  the  supply  tank. 

As  a  general  average  to  figure  variations  from,  one  power  machine 
with  two  lines  of  hose,  four  nozzles,  and  a  supply  tank  can  spray  15 
acres  of  mature  fruit  trees  per  day.  Twice  as  much  can  be  done  with 
spray  guns.  Acreage  sprayed  will  vary  with  growth  and  pruning,  variety 
and  age  of  trees,  facilities  for  reloading  quickly,  time  wasted,  wet  or  dry 
footing  in  the  orchard,  and  closeness  of  trees  together.  Knowing  the  cost 
of  labor  and  horses,  and  how  much  time  will  be  lost  refilling  (practically 
none  with  a  supply  tank),  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  orchard,  each 
reader  can  figure  the  labor  cost  for  himself. 

Cost  of  Materials. 

As  a  general  average  again  to  figure  from,  and  depending  on  about 
(Continued  on  page  136.) 
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EDITORIALS 


BY  THE  EDITOR — A  PROCLAMATION. 

BEING  CONVINCED  by  recent  events  at  Wash- 
ington that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  whole 
California  people  into  our  confidence  in  our 
plans  and  achievements  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign for  increased  food  production  in  this  State, 
and  to  assure  the  public  that  we  have  no  meth- 
ods of  secret  diplomacy  and  no  purposes  of  politics 
to  be  served  by  retaining  a  lot  of  puffers  and 
mutters  in  the  service  of  this  commonwealth,  we 
do  proclaim  as  follows: 

First:  All  our  cabinet  of  distinguished  weather 
prophets  is  hereby  assigned  to  future  duty  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  This  order  includes  the 
Minister  of  Ground  Hog  and  Wild  Goose  Prophecy 
who  failed  to  come  through  with  any  early  rains; 
also  the  Minister  of  Sun  Spot  Soaking,  who  prom- 
ised us  a  heavy  downpour  every  other  day  in  De- 
cember and  January  and  did  not  even  spot  the 
dust  in  some  parts  of  the  State;  also  the  Minister 
of  Weather  Contraries,  who  announced  that  by 
so  much  as  last  summer  was  hottest  this  winter 
would  be  the  wettest — even  the  wettest  of  the 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  chalked  up  on  the 
back  of  the  door — with  rain  a  third  greater  than 
the  normal — and  has  brought  us  along  to  Febru- 
ary 1  with  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  normal. 
Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, the  foregoing  cabinet  members  are  trans- 
ferred to  future  service  with  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  with  full  confidence  that  if  any  human 
agency  can  make  this  State  dry  they  can  do  it. 

Second:  It  is  also  announced  that  the  duties, 
shrunken  and  perverted  by  the  aforesaid  bunch  of 
alien  enemies,  will  devolve,  until  peace  is  pro- 
claimed, upon  that  penetrating  meteorological 
mind-reader,  Don  Quixote  del  Sancho  Panza,  who 
first  announced  that  old  Spanish  proverb  that  "the 
south  wind  never  dies  indebted  to  a  norther," 
which  obviously  means  that  when  you  blow  him 
a  long  time  from  the  north  he  all  comes  back 
from  the  south,  and  then  some.  Readers  have, 
of  course,  noticed  that  the  new  rainfall  regula- 
tion on  this  basis  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
days.  It  calls  for  sacrifices  on  our  part,  of  course. 
We  have  lost  all  the  water  which  has  fallen  thi3 
year  and  some  that  was  left  over  from  the  World's 
Fair.  Consolation  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
our  pro-enemy  weather  is  now  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  law  and  at  last  we  stand  some  chance  of 
getting  wet.    The  weather-worm  will  turn! 

^8  «3f 

A  GOOD  RAIN  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

BUT,  HOWEVER  the  foregoing  profound  mat« 
ters  may  eventuate,  we  hasten  to  assure  the 
reader  that  he  will  find  something  more  than 
weather  proverbs  and  prophecy  in  this  issue. 
There  has  been  a  good  rain  at  the  south — not 
great,  but  good,  and  we  are  able  to  tell  just  how 
it  got  there  and  why  it  did  not  hit  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  on  its  way  down.  Our  old  friend 
L.  E.  Blochman,  who  has  so  oiled  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee  that  he  can  bow  in  comfort 
before  the  classic  shrines  of  Berkeley  and  thus 
demonstrated  that  when  one  spreads  enough  oil 


or  water  on  the  pathway  of  life  the  going  is  apt 
to  be  particularly  good — but  that  is  another  story. 
The  fact  is  that  in  his  younger  days  Mr.  Bloch- 
man moved  by  water  power,  as  did  all  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  light  loams  of  the  Santa  Maria  Val- 
ley, and  he  became  a  close  observer  and  deep  stu- 
dent of  rainfall  and  of  the  ways  of  its  coming 
and  going,  and  he  continues  in  pursuit  thereof  to 
this  day.  Therefore,  the  reader  should  pay  close 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Blochman  writes  for  this 
issue  and  get  a  clearer  idea  of  whence  come  our 
storms  and  what  a  fight  they  have  to  make 
against  diverting  continental  barriers  to  get  to 
us.  If  such  a  proper  conception  is  attained,  one 
is  apt  to  appreciate  better  the  folly  of  prophecy 
based  upon  insignificant  local  observation  of  our 
own  little  area  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  re- 
mote and  disconnected  must  be  a  theory  which 
ignores  these  continental  causative  phenomena 
and  rakes  the  gaps  in  circum-helial  bonfires  for 
prophetic  tips  of  what  the  earth's  adjustment  of 
its  own  atmospheric  overcoat  will  bring  to  pass. 
If  one  desires  a  more  pertinent  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  atmospheric  movements  which  bring 
storms  to  us,  let  him  read  carefully  Mr.  Bloch- 
man's  statement. 

fX^1  *»*^ 

FARMERS  OVER  THE  TOP. 

WE  REFER  not  to  the  well-springs  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  the  wide  effort  for  world-salva- 
tion. In  such  matters  of  soul  and  strength 
farmers  are,  of  course,  like  other  good  American 
citizens — no  better  and  no  worse.  But  behind 
and  beneath  these  great  outpourings  of  patriotic 
and  humanitarian  spirit  there  must  always  be  the 
inter-relations  of  the  various  classes  and  voca- 
tions of  our  citizenship  and  upon  fair  and  proper 
adjustment  of  these  depends  our  national  strength 
and  endurance.  We  have  for  months  been  urging 
that  great  injustice  is  being  done  and  great  dan- 
ger of  weakness  being  incurred  by  the  continued 
and  studied  ignoring  of  farmers'  right  to  speak 
their  needs  and  requirements  and  to  take  part  in 
planning  national  provisions  and  regulations  under 
which  they  can  and  will  do  their  best  in  In- 
creased food  production,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
the  price  of  victory.  In  view  of  our  ceaseless  con- 
tention for  this  fundamental  right  of  farmers,  we 
express  our  satisfaction  that  in  the  underlying 
inter-vocational  struggle  for  adjustment  of  affairs 
to  make  the  nation  competent  and  confident, 
American  farmers  are  now  over  the  top.  They 
have  stood  in  their  furrows  and  endured  all  the 
shells  and  grenades  which  organized  promoters 
of  political,  capitalistic  and  so-called  labor  inter- 
ests have  hurled  at  them,  but  now  at  last  they 
have  lifted  their  voices  and  they  must  be  heard 
and  reckoned  with  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country  and  for  winning  the  war. 

jt     jt  jt 

WHAT  FARMERS  ARE  SAYING  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

TOO  LATE  for  consideration  in  our  last  issue, 
to  wit,  on  January  22,  there  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  assembly  known  as 
the  "Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organizations."  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  seven  national  farm 
organizations  having  a  joint  membership  of  two 
millions  of  organized  farmers.  This  body  drafted 
and  adopted  a  memorial  to  President  Wilson 
which  we  have  before  us  as  we  write  and  of  which 
we  offer  this  outline: 

First:  It  declares  the  patriotic  spirit  and  re- 
solve of  the  American  farmers  and  admits  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them  to  increase  food 
production  and  does  not  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
that  responsibility,  but  declares: 

Unless  present  conditions  are  radically  changed, 
increased  crops  in  1918  are  impossible.  The  con- 
ditions which  prevent  increased  production  are 
national  conditions  and  only  the  National  Govern- 
ment can  remove  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  food  the  nation  needs,  just 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  on  his  part  to 
leave  no  furrow  unturned. 

The  chief  causes  which  will  inevitably  bring 
about  a  smaller  crop  in  1918,  unless  promptly  re- 
moved by  national  action,  are  six  in  number: 
shortage  in  farm  labor;  shortage  of  seed;  prices 
often  below  the  cost  of  production;  lack  of  rea- 
sonable credit;  exclusion  of  the  farmer  from  his 
right  and  necessary  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  doubt  whether  he  can  raise  increased 
crops  and  still  support  his  family  and  pay  his 
debts. 


Second:  The  shortage  of  farm  labor  is  set  forth 
with  some  detail,  the  facts  being  generally  fa- 
miliar.   The  conclusion  is  this: 

Crops  greater  than  those  of  last  year  cannot  be 
grown  with  less  farm  labor  than  we  had  before 
the  war  began.  Neither  can  the  present  shortage 
in  trained  farm  hands  be  made  up  by  inexperi- 
enced boys  from  high  schools  nor  laborers  from 
the  towns,  as  recent  experience  abundantly  proves. 
Good  farm  hands  are  highly  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen,  in  great  demand  at  high  wages  for  nu- 
merous occupations.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
Were  left  unharvested  last  fall  because  the  neces- 
sary hands  had  left  the  farm.  Sustained  or  in- 
creased production  is  impossible  without  enough 
skilled  labor  to  grow  the  crops  we  need. 

Third:  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  does  not  realize  such  profits  as  are 
"commonly  granted  to  great  corporations  pro- 
ducing copper,  steel,  cloth,  leather,  coal,  lumber, 
etc.,  which  are  less  necessary  than  food,"  but  the 
farmer  must  get  living  prices  or  abandon  the 
farm.  Increased  production  is  impossible  without 
the  assurance  of  fair  prices  for  farm  products,  at 
least  for  the  current  year.  The  need  of  short- 
time  loans  to  capitalize  extra  efforts  is  also  urged, 
and  this  counter-shot  is  fired:  "We  understand 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  taken  steps 
which  make  it  still  harder  for  the  farmers  to  get 
short-time  credit." 

a*     •*  efJ 

EVERYBODY  ADVISES  BUT  FARMERS. 

THE  MEMORIAL  to  the  President  which  we 
are  outlining  does  not  undertake  to  throw 
blame  upon  anyone  that  the  things  fore- 
going and  others  like  them  are  true  and  unfortu- 
nate. It  merely  claims  that  they  must  be  cor- 
rected to  get  the  food.  It  does,  however,  suggest 
a  reason  why  such  things  exist  in  the  national 
scheme  of  things,  in  this  way: 

It  is  unwise  to  deny  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  any  real  part  in  handling  the 
problems  of  the  war.  The  farmers  are  constantly 
told  that  the  war  will  be  won  by  the  food  they 
furnish,  yet  the  farmers  have  today  little  voice, 
if  any,  in  deciding  the  great  questions,  even  the 
food  and  farm  questions,  upon  which  the  issue  of 
the  war  depends.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  there 
is  not  a  single  genuine  farmer,  representative  of 
the  organized  farmers  of  America,  in  any  position 
of  authority  in  the  Food  Administration,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  National  Defense  or  on  any  of 
the  other  special  boards  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  When  contrasted  with  the  recogni- 
tion properly  accorded  to  organized  labor  and  the 
vast  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  business,  such  treatment  amounts 
to  notice  to  the  organized  farmers  that  their  part- 
nership is  not  desired.  Sustained  or  increased 
production  is  impossible  unless  the  organized 
farmers  of  America  are  given  a  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  their  part  in  winning  it! 

Thus  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  country  and  there  will  be  sharp 
scratches  coming  to  any  vote-hunting  bureaucrat 
who  tries  to  get  her  back  again.  It  will  be  some 
fight  and  we  expect  to  have  more  to  say  about 
it  at  another  time,  for  the  way  both  the  kaiser- 
liches  and  the  Bolshevik!  branches  of  "organized 
labor"  are  now  snatching  at  the  tail  of  the  true 
farming  interest  is  fast  becoming  dramatic.  But 
it  is  not  quite  our  time  to  speak.  The  Farmers' 
Memorial  requests  President  Wilson's  views  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, which  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  rjg    (J|  j, 

DEAN  HUNT'S  COUNCIL  OF  FARMERS. 

IN  VIEW  of  all  the  foregoing,  we  count  it  very 
fortunate  for  California  that  ours  is  perhaps 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  real  farmers  has  broken  through  the  hush 
with  which  national  and  local  demagogues  have 
been  trying  to  stifle  it,  as  stated  by  the  Memo- 
rial we  have  sketched.  When  Dean  Hunt  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  production  branch  of  the 
State  Food  Administration  he  properly  resolved 
to  constitute  a  cabinet  of  nearly  200  real  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  originate  policies 
and  to  serve  as  referees  on  policies  pushed  up  or 
down  from  outside  sources.  He  holds  himself  an- 
swerable to  this  assembly  of  farmers  for  his  action 
in  shaping  the  production  phase  of  Food  Admin- 
istrator Merritt's  work  in  this  State.  This  board 
is  full  of  patriotism:  the  members  work  for  noth- 
ing and  board  and  transport  themselves  from  all 
parts  of  this  great  State.  And,  better  than  that, 
perhaps,  they  serve  the  real  farming  interests  of 
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the  State  because  they  have  the  farmers'  facts 
and  point  of  view,  for  they  are  doing  farming 
themselves.  We  understand  that  no  other  State 
has  any  such  organization,  nor  has  the  nation 
itself,  or  there  would  be  no  such  Memorial  as  that 
we  have  been  describing.  Dean  Hunt  is  surely 
to  be  credited  with  fuller  insight  into  the  rights 
of  the  real  farmers  to  interpret  their  relations 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  into  the  general 


By 
the  Editor 


What  Is  the  Feed  Worth? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  wondering  what  the  Rural 
Press  thinks  of  the  economics  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent statements  in  the  daily  papers  that  milk 
prices  after  April  must  be  fixed  according  to  new 
statements  of  feed  cost  from  producers  because 
it  is  claimed  that  in  the  December  statement  some 
producers  who  grew  their  own  hay  at  a  cost  of 
$7.50  a  bale  charged  for  it  on  their  statement  of 
cost  at  $28,  the  market  price.  A  lot  of  us  up 
this  way  who  are  running  $25  alfalfa  through  our 
cows,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  our  herds,  feel 
that  it  is .  about  time  for  somebody  to  tell  these 
"experts"  where  to  head  in. — Ralph  Newman,  Elk 
Grove. 

We  suppose  the  new  statements  are  called  for 
to  see  what  kind  of  prophets  the  dairymen  are — 
or,  in  other  words,  to  induce  them  to  gamble  in 
"futures"  on  hay  and  other  feeds.  That  is  all  a 
price  fixed  in  advance  of  the  date  of  production 
can  be.  But  the  other  part  of  the  "claims"  which 
you  describe  has  nothing  logical  to  do  with  th« 
request  for  new  statements,  and  if  the  fact  that 
a  few  had  carry-over  hay  which  they  put  up  for 
$7.50  is  allowed  to  depress  the  milk  price  on  the 
many  who  have  had  to  buy  hay  at  $25.  it  is  rank 
injustice  to  the  mass  of  producers.  The  proper 
price  of  milk  today  can  only  be  reached  from  the 
basis  of  what  the  feed  is  worth  today,  and  the 
same  will  be  just  as  true  after  April  1st  as  it  is 
now.  As  for  statements  made  now  to  work  after 
April  1 — that  is  simply  prophecy  and  if  the  pro- 
ducers cannot  do  the  Jeremiah  act  to  meet  the 
case  it  is  their  own  fault.  It  looks  to  us  very 
much  as  it  might  have  been  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
asked  Jeremiah  what  would  be  the  chance  of  his 
getting  a  good  bite  of  fresh  grass  next  summer. 
To  whom  Jerry  must  have  answered:  "It  looks 
pretty  poor  to  me,  Old  Top;  you  had  better  fill 
your  pantry  with  $25  hay  as  soon  as  you  can. 
There's  going  to  be  a  long  hot  spell  in  Babylon." 

The  Chance  in  Late-Sown  Field  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  be  expected  as  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  Canadian  field  peas — 
both  for  the  peas  shelled  and  for  the  vines?  What 
value  for  horse  feed  are  the  vines?  How  would 
they  compare  in  value  to  good  oat  hay?  Also, 
how  many  pounds  should  be  planted  per  acre  on 
sandy  loam  when  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
apart? — E.  L.,  Olympia. 

Peas  are  too  little  grown  for  a  field  crop  of  dry 
peas  in  this  State  to  make  generalizations  about 
them  either  safe  or  edifying.  The  cansus  of  1910 
only  found  2,059  acres  in  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  average  product  was  28  bushels  to 
the  acre.  As  for  pea  straw,  one  might  expect 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre  from  a  crop 
yielding  that  much  dry  peas.  This  pea  would  not 
compare  at  all  with  good  oat  hay:  it  might  com- 
pare with  oat  straw — though  possibly  a  little  more 
nutritious  by  analysis,  it  would  probably  be  found 
less  digestible.  Thoroughly  ripe  pea  straw  is 
rather  poor  stuff,  while  refuse  from  a  crop  of  peas 
picked  green  is  much  better.  You  ought  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  peas  in  three-foot  drills  with  about 
50  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  As  you  are  on 
the  coast  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  you  may  get 
through  from  such  late  sowing  as  February,  but 
we  must  advise  you  that  a  pea  crop  starting  late 
and  brought  into  heat  and  drouth  is  apt  to  look 
and  act  as  if  it  had  been  hit  by  a  gas  bomb. 


Green  Gage  Plums. 
To  the  Editor:  Some  people  who  are  starting  a 
cannery  up  here  are  trying  to  encourage  the  plant- 
ers to  plant  the  Green  Gage  among  other  varie- 
ties of  plums,  as  this  is  well  suited  for  canning 
purposes.  The  fruit  growers,  however,  naturally 
want  to  know  about  what  yield  to  expect,  but 
the  cannery  people  do  not  seem  to  have  the  in- 


fitness  of  things,  than  any  other  official  or  aca- 
demic person  in  this  country  has  thus  far  shown 
forth.  This  agricultural  council  of  California  had 
a  notable  meeting  in  this  city  last  week,  of  which 
a  brief  sketch  appears  upon  another  page.  The 
particular  fact  we  would  emphasize  is  that  this 
council  is  now  on  the  job  with  its  mouth  wide 
open  and  there  is  not  political  bunk  enough  in 
the  State  of  California  to  clog  its  utterance. 

Inquirer  Must  8 
Give  Full  Name  \i 
and  Address  it 


formation  desired.  How  does  the  Green  Gage 
behave  in  California? — Reader,  North  Yakima. 

Very  few  of  the  true,  ancient  and  honorable 
Green  Gage  plums  are  grown  in  California.  It 
is  usually  a  shy  bearer  in  this  State  and  it  has 
only  a  narrow  demand,  for  it  has  neither  the  pop- 
ular points  which  win  in  shipping  plums  nor  is  it 
suitable  for  drying.  Canners  do  not  use  many. 
Before  these  preservative  artists  were  converted 
to  their  present  high  standard  of  moral  rectitude 
their  Green  Gage  labels  were  used  to  cover  almost 
all  kinds  of  small  green  things — which  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  brand  popular.  Now  for  light 
colored  plums  they  use  a  heavier  fleshed  plum  like 
Yellow  Egg,  etc.  Probably  most  of  the  plums  now 
grown  under  the  name  of  Green  Gage  are  Bavays, 
of  which  the  true  name  is  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
and  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  do  not  offer 
any  other  Gage.  The  old  Green  Gage  is  better 
known  at  the  East  than  in  California,  and  East- 
ern canners  pay  more  attention  to  it. 


Whistling  for  Farm  Help. 

To  the  Editor:  According  to  your  article  in  the 
issue  of  January  12,  under  the  caption  "A  Hush 
and  an  Outcry,"  it  appears  that  you  think  the 
farmer  should  be  supplied  with  assistance  by 
going  to  his  back  door  and  whistling  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  reported  by  our  city  "wood- 
yards,"  etc.,  at  the  present  time  does  not  speak 
favorably  for  the  importation  of  Chinese.  Let 
us  remember  there  is  a  humanitarian  side  to  the 
question  as  well  as  one  of  finance  for  the  farmer. 
— S.  A.  Hersey,  Ripon. 

You  are  mistaken  about  the  farmer  expecting 
to  get  good  help  by  whistling  from  the  back  door. 
That  is  just  what  the  self-constituted  humanitar- 
ians and  political  labor  experts  tell  him  he  ought 
to  do  because,  as  you  say,  there  are  so  many  un- 
employed. The  farmer  knows  well  enough  the 
plan  will  not  operate,  because  most  of  the  un- 
employed either  do  not  know  how  to  do  farm 
work  or  are  not  willing  to  do  it,  or  are  not  trust- 
worthy. It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  farmer 
can  use  labor  unskilled  and  unwilling  in  his 
line.  All  of  us  should  cherish  humane  feelings 
and  actions  as  you  say,  but  your  argument  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Winter-Planting  of  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I 
would  like  to  plant  to  pink  beans  as  early  as  will 
do,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  of  nat- 
ural moisture.  How  early  will  it  do  to  plant? 
My  observation  is  that  we  do  not  have  much  frost 
after  February  15. — W.,  Los  Angeles. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  groups  of  broad  beans 
and  horse  beans,  both  of  which  are  quite  hardy, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  "much  frost"  but  of  any 
frost  at  all.  The  pink  bean  belongs  to  the  ten- 
der classes.  If  you  wish  to  take  the  chance  of 
no  frost  or  of  replanting,  go  ahead.  But  if  you 
wish  to  take  this  chance  why  not  plant  one  of 
the  more  popular  garden  beans,  which  would  sell 
better  as  string  beans?  The  pink  bean  is  a  good 
table  as  well  as  field  bean,  but  if  you  have  a 
protected  place  probably  the  Canadian  or  Ventura 
Wonders  would  sell  better.  In  proper  places  in 
your  part  of  the  State  these  varieties  can  be 
planted  very  early,  as  you  propose. 

Pruning  Young  Cherries. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  cherry  trees  three  years 
old  this  spring.  The  first  year's  growth  I  short- 
ened to  10  to  12  inches,  leaving  three  or  four 
branches  to  a  tree.  They  then  made  a  growth  of 
6  to  8  feet,  which  I  cut  back  to  about  3  feet, 
leaving  the  trees  5  to  6  feet  tall.  The  last  sea- 
son's growth  is  good,  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  trees 
have  a  good  shape  and  the  trunks  are  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  I  have  done  some  summer 
pruning  to  thin  them  a  little,  so  they  are  not  too 


thick  with  branches.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
top  them  again  this  season  or  just  thin  them 
out? — Subscriber,  Biggs. 

You  have  brought  them  on  finely.  We  would 
shorten  the  leaders  once  more,  leaving  about  one- 
half  of  the  last  growth.  Do  not  thin  out  laterals 
any  more.    They  may  be  making  fruit  spurs  next 

summer.   

Improving  a  Light  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of 
soil  which  does  not  keep  its  moisture  and  it  seems 
to  dry  up  quicker  in  the  spring  than  any  other 
soil  we  have  here.  Please  tell  us  what  we  must 
plant  in  it,  or  what  we  must  put  on  it. — S.  G., 
Petaluma. 

On  such  soil,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  its 
moisture  by  irrigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plant  crops  which  will  make  the  most  growth 
during  the  rainy  season  when  there  is  naturally 
plenty  of  moisture  present.  All  kinds  of  winter- 
growing  vegetables  ought  to  do  very  well,  because 
the  soil  drains  itself  so  well  and  is  warm.  Early 
sown  grain  for  hay  or  rye  for  winter  feeding  of 
stock  or  poultry  ought  to  give  good  crops.  To 
improve  such  soil  and  make  it  hold  moisture  later 
in  the  spring,  use  as  much  well-rotted  stable  ma- 
nure as  you  can,  applying  it  before  plowing  for 
fall-sown  crops.  Also  improve  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing under  all  the  green  stuff  you  can,  green  grass, 
weeds,  etc.,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
will  decompose  readily.  Commercial  fertilizers  can 
also  be  used  to  advantage. 


Treatment  of  Poinsettia  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions 
about  the  treatment  of  poinsettia  plants  when  they 
finish  flowering?  I  received  one  for  Christmas 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  can  be  cared  for  to 
either  form  a  bush  or  make  it  flower  again. — 
Margaret  Allen,  Colusa. 

Let  the  plant  rest  in  the  pot  with  very  little 
moisture  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed  by 
spring  sunshine  and  then  plant  out  in  the  garden. 
It  will  make  a  large  shrub  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  coast  region  and  bloom  freely.  In  the 
colder  parts  of  the  State  it  has  to  be  treated  as 
a  greenhouse  plant,  as  it  is  at  the  East,  where 
it  is  grown  during  the  summer  in  the  open  and 
taken  up  in  the  fall  for  indoor  blooming. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  29,  1018: 


Rainfall  Data 

i  \  Temperature 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  Data 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  MIn'm 

Eureka   14  10.78  23.97  64  38 

Red  Bluff    3.78  13.80  72  40 

Sacramento    2.15  10.55  68  40 

San    Francisco   2.36  12.35  64  46 

San  Jose    1.79  8.92  70  34 

Fresno    .96  5.06  62  34 

San  Luis  Obispo...  .06  1.25  10.16  78  32 

Los  Angeles   82  .  91  7.78  72  44 

San  Diego   1.20  1.85  5.02  70  40 


ACCUMULATED    SEASONAL    RAINFALL  TO 
JANUARY  28. 

The  following  statement  of  comparative  rainfall  for  this 
season  has  been  prepared  by  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  at  the  request  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  an  interesting  study  at  this 
time: 

Nor- 

1918    1917     1916     1915     1914  mal. 


San   Francisco   2.36  9.81  21.40  11.06  21.82  12.06 

San  Jose    1.79  6.45  12.82  8.45  13.52  8.73 

Sacramento    2.15  6.53  14.44  7.15  15.09  10.29 

Fresno    0.96  5.23  7.89  4.22  8.66  4.97 

Red  Bluff    3.78  11.03  16.55  14.25  24.27  13.57 

Los  Angeles   0.59  9.92  16.74  5.05  15.04  7.52 


SNOWFALL. 

On  January  28,  1918,  the  snow  on  the  gronnd,  as  re- 
ported from  the  mountain  snowfall  stations,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Table  Rock,  2  Inches;  Summit,  2  inches;  Hunting- 
ton Lake,  %  inch. 
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Hog  Markets  Re-arranged— Production  Safe 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


AXiIFORNIA  a  few  years 
ago  imported  twenty-five 
to  thirty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  lard,  hams, 
bacon,  and  other  pork 
products;  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  1917  this  State  im- 
ported less  than  $10,000,000  worth." 
said  C.  B.  Cunningham,  president  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders"  Asso- 
ciation. "Prior  to  1917,  our  impor- 
tation of  live  hogs  has  been  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  kill.  In  1917, 
practically  100  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
killed  in  this  State  were  raised  here. 
Part  of  the  increase  of  hogs  mar- 
keted last  year  was  due  to  increase 
in  production  since  1915;  but  a  very 
considerable  part  was  abnormal  and 
due  to  the  high  market  for  both 
grain  and  hogs.  The  price  tempted 
producers  to  sell  both,  while  the 
narrow  or  negative  margin  between 
the  price  of  hogs  and  the  grain  sup- 
posed to  be  required  to  produce  them 
made  it  seem  unprofitable  to  feed 
grain  to  hogs  when  it  could  be  sold 
for  as  much  net  profit  as  if  all  the 
investment,  risk,  and  labor  of  hog 
raising  were  continued.  That  there 
is  more  or  less  fallacy  in  this  reas- 
oning will  be  shown  later;  but  it 
led  to  such  reduction  of  herds  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  estimates  30  per 
cent  of  the  sows  available  for  breed- 
ing in  California  early  in  1917  were 
slaughtered.  He  also  estimates  that 
not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  sows  re- 
maining have  yet  been  bred. 

IMPORT  NO  MORE  PORK. 

The  Food  Administration  is  not 
expecting  California  to  export  much 
pork.  But  we  are  fully  expected  to 
import  none  at  all.  It  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  few  or  no  livestock 
cars  will  be  permitted  to  carry  live 
hogs  to  California  from  the  North- 
west and  our  bordering  states  as 
heretofore.  It  is  a  patriotic  certainty 
that  excess  pork  from  other  states 
will  be  shipped  eastward,  much  of  it 
to  Europe.  We  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  Pork  for  the  soldiers  and 
our  allies  is  one  of  the  foW  food 
essentials  in  winning  the  war.  Twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  United  States 


pork  production  is  now  being  ship- 
ped to  the  Allies. 

HOW   Sl/FFLY  OURSELVES. 

But  how  are  we.  with  prospects 
for  so  short  a  pig  crop  and  with  all 
of  our  usual  importations  cut  off, 
how  are  we  to  supply  ourselves  with 
pork  and  fats?  First  by  breeding 
every  sow  every  man  has  or  by  sell- 
ing to  those  who  can  breed  them. 
The  Administration  hopes  that  own- 
ers of  gilts  and  sows  who  have  in- 
sufficient feed  or  help  to  care  for 
their  offspring  will  be  able  to  sell  to 
others  who  have  feed.  A  great  mul- 
tiplication of  farmers  who  at  pres- 
ent have  no  hogs  but  could  feed  a 
sow  and  her  pigs  principally  on  the 
waste  about  the  place  is  much  to  be 
desired,  even  if  they  themselves  eat 
the  hogs  and  thus  lessen  their  de- 
mand for  pork  from  outside  sources. 

BETTER  MARKETS  ASSURED. 

Everybody  who  thinks  about  rais- 
ing hogs  hears  of  dissatisfaction  with 
present  marketing  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  practically  the  only 
great  potential  hog  breeding  State 
that  does  not  have  union  stock  yards 
available.  It  is  known  and  admitted 
that  our  quotations  have  been  be- 
low those  at  Portland  and  the  east- 
ern markets.  The  uncertainty  of  a 
satisfactory  market  has  prevented 
expansion  of  the  industry.  The  Food 
Administration  recognized  this.  At 
a  meeting  of  California  packers  with 
Joseph  Cotton  and  Ralph  Merritt 
held  in  San  Francisco  January  20, 
191 S,  an  agreement  was  signed 
whereby  the  packers  agreed  that  the 
minimum  price  paid  for  hogs,  deliv- 
ered at  terminal  points  should  not 
be  less  than  lc  per  pound  below  the 
minimum  price  paid  at  Chicago.  This 
applies  only  to  the  coming  spring 
crop  of  pigs.  The  present  Chicago 
market  is  based  on  a  15 %C  average 
minimum.  The  packers'  position  was 
made  secure  by  the  Government's 
guarantee  to  pay  for  its  supplies  at 
a  price  that  would  give  the  packers  a 
profit  after  paying  producers  this  price. 

The  minimum  to  be  paid  at  Chi- 
cago for  the  1918  spring  crop  of 
pigs  is  based  on  the  price  of  thir- 


teen bushels  of  corn  for  each  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  hogs.  The 
value  of  corn  used,  it  is  assumed, 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  used  by  the  sow  four 
months  while  carrying  her  pigs  and 
by  the  pigs  for  eight  months.  The 
price  for  the  12  months  will  beaver- 
aged  and  charge  made  against  each 
pig  according  to  the  amount  used 
during  each  month  during  the  growth 
and  finishing  of  the  1918  spring  pig. 
This  minimum  will  not,  however,  be 
allowed  to  go  lower  than  the  aver- 
age minimum  now  established. 

But  how  are  the  new  breeders  of 
only  one  or  two  sows  going  to  find 
a  market?  Their  hogs  will  prob- 
ably be  assembled  on  a  certain  day 
for  shipment  in  carlots  under  super- 
vision of  a  Farm  Advisor,  Cnited 
States  Department  agent,  Food  Ad- 
ministration agent  or  other  author- 
ity after  a  plan  already  working  in 
one  or  two  counties.  Probably  in 
some  districts  owners  of  a  few  pigs 
will  club  together  when  the  pigs 
weigh  about  125  pounds  and  hire 
some  one  of  themselves  to  fatten  all 
of  the  pigs  in  one  pen. 

AGREEMENTS  RAISED   PRESENT  PRICES. 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  sig- 
natures, one  of  the  leading  packers 
turned  to  Mr.  Cunningham  and  said 
that  the  quotations  of  his  concern 
would  be  raised  one  cent  the  next 
morning.  The  signing  of  a  mini- 
mum price  for  the  fall  market  gave 
confidence  to  the  packers  which  will 
enable  them  to  load  up  safely  with 
that  in  mind. 

PROFITS    IN    FEEDING  HOGS. 

With  markets  assured  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  the  next  question  is 
whether  the  animals  can  be  fed  at 
a  profit. 

Granting  that  it  requires  five 
pounds  of  barley  to  make  a  pound  of 
pork,  with  barley  at  three  cents,  a 
pound  of  pork  costs  about  as  much 
for  feed  as  it  sells  for,  if  the  barley 
is  bought.  If  it  is  raised  and  fed  on 
the  place,  it  is  worth  as  much  less 
than  three  cents  as  it  would  cost  to 
haul  to  town  and  unload.  This  dif- 
ference would  make  a  slight  margin 


of  profit,  beside?  the  value  of  the 
fertilizer.  He  who  sells  barley  is  not 
farming  but  "mining." 

The  price  of  hogs  is  reasonably 
sure  to  stay  at  or  above  its  present 
level,  while  California  Food  Com- 
missioner Ralph  Merritt  says  that 
now  since  much  of  the  1917  barley 
has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers, the  recent  jump  in  price  ia 
very  likely  not  to  be  maintained.  A 
bill  now  in  Congress  will,  if  passed, 
give  the  President  absolute  power  of 
price  fixing.  When  that  power  is 
exercised,  barley  prices  are  likely  to 
fall.  Even  now  the  farmer  cannot 
charge  his  hogs  three  cents  for  bar- 
ley fed  to  them,  because  that  is 
not  the  farm  price  but  the  retail 
price.  This  will  give  an  added  profit 
to  the  man  who  has  hogs  to  feed. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

HOGS  ARE  NOT  All.  BARLEY. 
At  least  125  pounds  of  a  200  pound 
hog  should  be  made  principally  on 
cheaper  feeds  than  barley.  Every 
pig  should  have  some  barley  daily 
from  the  time  it  will  eat.  But  the 
major  portion  of  the  first  125  pounds 
must  and  should  be  made  on  alfalfa 
pasture,  waste  from  the  house,  and 
other  sources,  that  cost  less  than 
barley;  and  here  is  another  profit  to 
the  hog  raiser.  Then,  when  fatten- 
ing time  comes,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  California  shoats  can  be 
turned  onto  wheat  or  barley  stubble 
and  will  fatten  on  feed  that  other- 
wise has  no  value.  Many  farmers 
add  another  profit  by  giving  the  cost 
of  harvesting  grain  to  fatten  hogs. 
They  let  the  hogs  do  it. 

PROFIT   IN    PROPORTION   TO  BLOOD. 

The  profits  and  opportunities  men- 
tioned above  will  in  general  be  mag- 
nified or  minimized  according  to  the 
proportion  of  pure  blood  in  the  ani- 
mals. The  registered  breeds  have 
for  decades  been  selected  to  repro- 
duce those  animals  which  either  pro- 
duced the  most  pork  per  pound  of 
feed  or  produced  the  pork  quickest 
and  thus  reduced  the  labor  and  risk 
of  handling  the  hogs.  A  purebred 
sire  is  a  patriotic  business  necessity, 
and  purebred  females  are  generally 
desirable. 


I'onejo  Ram  h,  Ventura  ruunty,  Hampshire  hop).     Rerent  marketing  arrangement**  and   promise  of  feed  readjustment   will   make  swine  raising  profitable  as  well  as  pi 
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Weather  Outlook  in  the  Light  of  Other  Years 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman 


T 


HE  CURRENT  YEAR  is 
absolutely  the  driest  to 
date  that  seventy  years 
of  records  show  from 
around  the  Bay  south- 
ward;  and  yet  it  was 


closely  paralleled  in  1903-4.  In  Los 
Angeles  in  that  year  0.57  inches  is 
recorded  to  January  31;  this  year  to 
date  (January  24)  0.59  inches;  over 
8  inches,  however,  fell  during  the 
following  February,  March,  and 
April.  In  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  where  I  had  been  keep- 
ing records  at  the  time,  the  rain- 
fall of  this  season  and  that  of  1903- 
04  to  date  were  relatively  the  same; 
and  yet  over  10  inches  fell  for  the 
rest  of  that  season  after  February 
1 — a  complete  reversal  of  conditions. 

GOOD   RAINS   BEFORE   FEBRUARY   15  OR 
A  DRY  YEAR. 

Another  peculiarity  also  was  the 
fact  that  concomitant  weather  con- 
ditions—  temperature,  barometer, 
wind  direction  and  its  intensity, 
cloudiness  and  the  like — were  much 
the  same.  Of  course,  whether 
weather  conditions  will  change  from 
now  on  as  they  did  that  season  and 
give  us  a  good  measure  of  late 
rains,  remains  to  be  seen.  And  if 
appreciable  rains  do  not  come  be- 
fore February  15  we  may  calculate 
on  a  dry  year,  as  so  far  our  rains 
have  been  only  the  tag  end  of  north- 
ern storms.  This  season  is  rela- 
tively a  warm,  open  winter;  the 
past  droughts  of  1912-13  and  1897- 
98  were  cold  seasons.  In  January, 
1913,  most  of  the  citrus  fruits  were 
seriously  damaged  from  excessive 
frosts. 

The  relative  weather  map  condi- 
tions up  and  down  the  coast  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  compared — the 
San  Francisco  fire  burnt  up  the  rec- 
ords.  They  have  duplicates  in  Wash- 


ington, but  the  climatology  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  not  the  sanction 
of  a  well-enough  ordained  science  to 
get  the  special  investigations  it  de- 
serves. 

WHY   WE   ARE  DRY. 

We  well  know  why  it  is  so  dry 
here.  There  are  the  usual  number 
of  storms  off  the  Alaskan  waters, 
south  of  the  Aluetian  Islands,  but 
these  storms  go  east  in  northern 
latitudes,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  map  of  January  22, 
which  is  a  type  of  previously  simi- 
lar storm  areas. 

The  Low  (the  storm  center)  is 
here  shown  as  entering  the  United 
States  line  above  Montana  or  Da- 
kota instead  of  off  the  Vancouver- 
Washington  coast.  And  in  other 
storm  areas  where  the  Low  did  en- 
ter off  the  Vancouver  coast  the  per- 
sistent high  barometer  across  from 
the  California  coast  to  the  plateau 
region  kept  the  storms  from  trend- 
ing down  the  coast.  In  December, 
under  the  latter  conditions,  floods 
occurred  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
while  absolute  droughty  conditions 
prevailed  from  the  central  part  of 
the  State  southward.  The  rains 
wasted  all  their  force  north  of 
Eureka,  dashing  against  this  high 
barometer  area.  This  persistent  and 
perverse  distribution  of  pressure  is 
the  reason  for  the  continuation  of 
fall  conditions.  We  often  have  as 
much  rain  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber as  in  all  of  this  season  to  date. 

HOW    TEMPERATURES  COMPARE. 

The  Alaskan  land  mass,  under 
the  Arctic  Circle,  is  not  yet  as  se- 
verely cold  as  it  normally  is  in 
other  Decembers  and  Januaries.  Re- 
cently (January  22)  Nome  and 
Eagle,  both  under  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, recorded  temperatures  not  lower 
than  zero,  while  Chicago  itself  was 


around  zero,  Winnipeg  14  degrees 
below,  Prince  Albert  (Canada)  26 
degrees  and  a  week  ago  near  40  de- 
grees below. 

Looking  back  to  the  first  week  in 
December  of  1916,  we  find  Nome 
and  Eagle  (during  a  rainy  spell 
along  the  coast)  at  32  to  34  degrees 
below;  a  year  ago  the  latter  week 
of  January,  Eagle  ranged  from  28 
to  56  degrees  below,  though  Nome 
was  not  so  cold.  What  does  this 
cold  signify  up  north?  It  means  a 
high  barometer  area,  which  forces 
the  storm  center  southward;  and 
this  has  been  lacking  this  season. 
Why  is  the  land  mass  of  Alaska  thus 
warmer  than  normal?  We  do  not 
know;  we  only  see  its  effect. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  north- 
ern Arctic  coast  the  cold  is  normal, 
but  not  in  the  western  nor  in  the 
Eastern  Siberian  lands.  (Nome  is 
near  Bering  Strait.)  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  later  in  the 
season,  as  with  other  seasons,  the 
normal  cold  may  occur  in  these  lat- 
itudes and  thus  force  the  prevail- 
ing Low  barometer  areas  off  the 
Alaskan  coast  southward.  If  we 
could  possibly  forecast  these  condi- 
tions, we  could  with  a  few  other 
factors  forecast  the  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  we  shall  have  good  February 
and  March  rains;  still  the  season  is 
most  likely  to  have  a  rainfall  below 
normal,  and  the  moisture  that  falls 
should  be  most  carefully  conserved. 
From  the  central  part  of  the  State 
southward  grass  has  hardly  started; 
it  is  most  likely  then  to  be  short 
unless  the  rains,  as  in  1903-04,  last 
into  May. 

We  are  making  no  forecast,  we 
simply  state  what  the  probabilities 
might  be;  but  a  decided  change 
must    come    within    two    or  three 


weeks,  otherwise,  judging  from  other 
seasons,  we  face  a  dry  year. 

OTHER  SEASONS  SAVED  BY  LATE  RAINS. 

The  season  of  1903-'04  is  not  the 
only  one  redeemed  by  February 
rains.  In  1869-70  February  rains 
saved  the  southern  coast  from  an 
absolute  drought.  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara, for  instance,  the  previous  four 
months'  rains  amounted  only  to 
about  1  y2  inches,  but  February  re- 
corded 5.87  inches,  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  season's  rains.  This 
peculiarity  distinguishes  light  rainy 
seasons  from  droughty  ones — that 
single  copious  rainy  period.  The 
season  of  1890-91  is  another  light 
rainy  season  that  was  saved,,  even 
around  the  Bay,  by  its  February 
rains.  The  season  of  1911-12  was 
saved  from  being  a  drought  by  its 
March  rains,  particularly  in  the 
South,  though  around  the  Bay  there 
had  been  some  December  and  Janu- 
ary rains.  Again,  Los  Angeles  indi- 
cating the  South,  received  only  a 
total  of  iy2  inches  for  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  that  season,  to  be  followed 
in  March  by  7  inches. 

While  no  one  can  definitely  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the  season — 
except  that  it  is  not  of  the  wet 
type — it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  will  follow  the  trend  of  similar 
seasons  where  the  February  and 
March  rains  saved  the  year. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above 
on  the  25th  and  26th  inst,  a  storm 
area  from  the  north  wedged  itself 
in  between  the  Sierras  and  the 
Rockies,  coming  down  as  far  south 
as  Arizona.  From  this  influence 
rain  fell  from  Tehachapi  southward, 
also  in  Arizona.  It  was  heaviest  in 
Sari*  Diego,  amounting  to  1.10,  and 
much  heavier  in  the  back  ranges; 
but  it  tapered  off  at  Los  Angeles  to 
0.35  of  an  inch. 


CLOSE  UP 
TO 

The  TREES 

It  take%  a  Knapp  Plow  to  complete  the 
efficiency  of  your  tractor.  This  illustration 
shows  the  ease  with  which  this  plow 
handles  orchard  work.  Note  the  deep  even 
furrow  close  up  to  the  trees.  It  could  be 
made  only  with  a 

" KNAPP" 
TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 

Will  plow  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed  with  a  disc  plow.  Stays  in 
the  ground.  Handles  easily  and  is  controlled  entirely  from  the  tractor, 
making  tractor  and  plow  a  real  one-man  outfit.  Note  the  rope  controls 
within  easy  reach  of  the  driver.    Turns  under  the  heaviest  cover  crops. 

The  Knapp  Plow  is  built  heavy  and  strong  for  tractor  use.  Made  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  makes  of  tractors.    WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

H.  O.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  S.  First  St. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


"HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

OIL  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAVE 
FIFE 

IRRIGATION 
FIFE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  FIFE 

SEWER  FIFE 

WATER  PIPE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices: 
15  Pine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.. 

KAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


Trees  Delayed  by  Peach  Borer. 

To  get  uniform  inspection  of  nur- 
sery stock  for  peach  borer,  a  commit- 
tee of  four  horticultural  commis- 
sioners and  three  nurserymen  re- 
solved that  all  deciduous  fruit  trees 
grown  in  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Benito,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Mateo,  Napa  or  other  counties  where 
the  peach  tree  borer  is  found  on  the 
following  roots,  to-wit:  peach,  al- 
mond, apricot,  nectarine,  cherry  and 
all  varieties  of  plum,  be  inspected  by 
the  county  horticultural  commission- 
ers at  the  time  of  digging  from  the 
nursery  rows,  and  that  such  ship- 
ments shall  be  held  at  destination 
two  weeks  before  final  inspection, 
and  that  shipments  containing  five 
or  more  larvae  or  in  which  there  is 
2  per  cent  or  more  infestation  shall 
be  rejected. 

Hot  Water  for  Phylloxera. 

The  root  form  of  phylloxera  Is 
killed  by  a  bath  of  two  minutes  in 
water  at  126  degrees.  Cuttings  and 
rooted  vines  can  be  safely  immersed 
five  minutes  in  water  at  133  degrees. 
This  will  enable  safe  importation 
and  disinfection  of  rooted  vines.  To 
avoid  lowering  temperature  of  the 
water,  vines  to  be  disinfected  may 
first  be  passed  through  lukewarm 
water,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  wash  off  all  dirt  which  might 
protect  an  insect.  These  facts  have 
been  found  by  R.  L.  Nougaret  after 
years  of  study. 

Cheap  Brush  for  Asphalt. 

Applying  hot  grate-D  asphalt  to 
pruning  wounds  will  burn  out  a  good 
brush  in  half  an  hour.  J.  J.  Fox, 
formerly  Horticultural  Commissioner 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 


Established  1888 


Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


of  Napa  county,  made  a  cheap 
brush  by  binding  several  strands  of 
the  loosely  twisted  baling  rope  to- 
gether, making  a  rope  club  as  long 
as  convenient  to  handle.  Around  this 
was  tied  a  cord  every  two  inches. 
The  end  was  frazzled  for  a  brush — 
when  this  was  worn  down  to  the 
binding  cord  the  latter  was  cut  and 
the  new  brush  was  ready.  This  would 
be  repeated  several  times. 

Shook  Supplies  Provided. 

When  fruit  shook  shortage  men- 
aced the  industry  last  spring,  the 
Food  Administration  met  with  man- 
ufacturers and  found  that  2%  mil- 
lion feet  of  shook  was  the  prospec- 
tive output  for  1917.  An  agreement 
was  signed  to  make  enough  to  han- 
dle the  California  crop.  Four  million 
feet  were  made  and  it  was  just 
enough.  Some  manufacturers  lost  in 
the  deal.  A  committee  is  now  work- 
ing to  insure  the  1918  supply. 

Almond  Red  Spider 

"Red  spider"  (brown  mite)  is  the 
worst  pest  of  almonds  in  the  Merced 
district,  says  John  Hayes.  He  sprays 
in  February,  just  before  buds  burst, 
with  lime-sulphur  to  get  the  eggs. 
When  the  insects  are  particularly 
bad,  he  uses  atomic  sulphur  late  in 
May  and  dry  sulphur  after  that. 
Thirteen  hundred  gallons  of  spray 
have  been  used  for  one  spraying  on 
his  eight  acres  of  trees,  now  about 
12  years  old  and  20  feet  tall. 

Peach  Worms. 

"On  Elbertas  and  Lovells,  spraying 
with  bordeaux  when  they  were  just 
commencing  to  show  life  controlled 
curl  leaf;  but  the  peaches  and  shoots 
were  infested  with  nasty  worms," 
says  Mrs.  John  Hansen  of  Tehama 
county.  "We  never  have  wormy 
fruit  any  more  since  we  began  using 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  3%  gallons  per 
barrel  of  water  instead  of  the  bor- 
deaux." 

Short  Staple  Cotton  Banned. 

Fresno  county  supervisors  have 
adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  planting  of  any  short  staple  or 
upland  cotton.  This  is  considered 
desirable  to  prevent  mixing  with  the 
Egyptian  cotton,  which  experiments 
have  seemed  to  indicate  is  the  most 
desirable  for  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Lime-Sulphur  Just  Before  Blooming. 

Twig  borers,  peach  curl  leaf,  and 
San  Jose  scale  may  be  controlled  by 
commercial  lime-sulphur  11  to  1  ap- 
plied as  late  as  possible  in  the  spring 
before  blossom  buds  burst  into  bloom, 
according  to  Sutter  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  H.  P.  Stabler. 

Alternate  Centers  Plowed. 

C.  V.  Freed  of  Placer  county  re- 
cently assured  us  that  the  system  of 
plowing  the  cover  crop  in  alternate 
centers  and  leaving  the  rest  all  sum- 
mer is  still  paying  in  soil  improve- 
ment and  orchard  thrift,  as  he  said 
several  years  ago. 

Alfalfa  Renovator. 

Answering  a  great  number  of  in- 
quiries the  alfalfa  renovator  de- 
scribed by  R.  H.  Whitten  in  the  ar- 
ticle "Making  Land  Do  Double  Duty 
with  Stock,"  is  made  by  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co. 


P.  O.  Box  404 


and  Fruit  Trees 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  magnificent 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbing 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Palms  and  Roses. 

Write  for  prices  on  Cherry,  Walnut,  Citrus 
and  Olive  Trees,  and  Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

California  Nursery  Co. 
Niles,  California. 


ED 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  arouad  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 
Sevea  laches  wide 

10  iaches  loag.  .$8.00  It  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inohts  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANQEL0  &  SON 

DEALERS— Write  ns  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


BAY  &  MASON  STS. 
San  Francisco 


Fruit  Growers* 

GREATEST  LABOR-TIME- MATERIAL 
SAVING  DEVICE- 


S'*, 


0HE  LINE  OF  HOSE  (the 
ONE  MAN 
ONE  DAY  ) 


MOK 
OF 


I  FOUR  NOZZLES 
TWO  RODS 
TWO  LINES  of  HOSE 
TWO  MEN 

TWO  DAYS.. 

4 


TIME 

AT 


SAVES 


I  IDAh  ONF.  MAW  WITH  A  NUSTSrM  GUN  DOES 
LABUK  THE  \ 


ONE  MAM  DOES  FOUR  MEMS  WOSX.AU.TKE  SPSAYW6B0JM 
FROM  THE  GROUND  MEMCE  HO  LOST  TIME.  NO  LOST  LABOR.MO 
INCOMYLNILNCt  FROM  WORKING  RODS  AROUND  AMONGST  THE  BUNOJB 


WRITE  FOR. 
CIRCULARS  ""PRICES  TO  I 


l  A  ATtmi  A  I        «  *  RESULT  OF  THE  RAPIDITY  AND  EASE  IN 
FViAl  CICIAl—    DOING  THE  WORK  LESS  MATERIA!.  WILL  St  USED. 

IOO%  MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  RODS  AND  NOZZLES 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cannas,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


G  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


Write  for 
Our  Prices 
on  Any 
NurseryStock 
in  Which 
You 
May  Be 
Interested 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS 
CALIFORNIA'S  FRUITS 

Unci*  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  It's  up  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every  acre  of 
land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor  trees 
and  replant  with  Kim  or  Bros.'  stock — the  kind  that 
produces.  If  you've  bare  land  available— put  It 
into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help  meet  the  world's 
needs — and  you'll  make  big  profits,  besides. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tki  Narwrr  Test  Belies  Tt  Hake  S«nt»  Clara  Valley  Fisiees 

76  S.  Market  St.         SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Ornamental 
Trees 

SHRUBS=PLANTS4tOSES 


CANKERWORMS  ON  PRUNES. 


Get  in  touch  with  our  FREE 
Landscape  Department. 

43  pages  in  our  New  Catalogue 
are  devoted  to  Ornamentals, 
Palms,  Roses,  etc.  Sent  Free. 
Write  today.  Address, 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

411  Holland  Blag.,  FRESNO, CAUF. 


T"THE  BOSS"  |\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  $10.00 
12  In.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  11  00 
14  In.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  12  00 
16  in.  Ions.  7  In.  wide  13.60 
18  In.  lonr.  7  in.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  18.00 
SO  In.  lonr.  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1360  Willow  St,  Loa  Angeles,  CaL 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 

Cankerworms  had  been  for  several 
years  in  the  old  prune  orchard  own- 
ed by  P.  V.  Berkey  and  B.  H.  Mitch- 
ell near  Colusa;  and  in  1916  they 
stripped  the  leaves  from  several  hun- 
dred trees  and  ate  some  of  the 
prunes  too,  besides  hindering  devel- 
opment of  the  crop. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Berkey  got  ready 
for  them  a  month  before  leaves  start- 
ed. For  the  7,000  trees  planted  in 
1888,  he  used  500  pounds  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  applying  it  just 
after  the  leaves  came  out. 

As  it  was  an  experiment  in  that 
section,  six  pounds  of  the  powdered 
arsenate  was  at  first  used  per  200 
gallons  of  water,  and  10  pounds  of 
lime  added  to  prevent  burning.  Later 
the  lime  was  omitted  and  the  arsen- 
ate used  at  strength  of  five  to  seven 
pounds  per  200  gallons.  No  burning 
was  found,  and  the  weaker  spray 
seemed  as  effective  as  the  strongest. 

One  thousand  to  1200  trees  were 
sprayed  per  day  with  two  pumps; 
since  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  spray 
every  leaf  as  it  is  with  other  trou- 
bles. A  worm  eats  from  several 
leaves,  and  soon  gets  his  dose.  Every 
tree  was  sprayed,  even  the  Myro- 
balans  along  the  fence,  although  no 
worms  had  been  seen  on  these. 

About  the  third  day,  cankerworms 
began  tumbling  out  of  the  trees 
dead,  and  none  were  to  be  found  in 
May. 


TIME  FOR  PEAR  SCAB  SPRAY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  1916,  pear  scab  was  very  bad, 
both  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  the 
Ukiah  districts.  Everybody  in  the 
Santa  Clara  district  sprayed  thor- 
oughly with  Bordeaux;  and  as  near 
as  they  knew,  at  the  right  time;  but 
spraying  was  followed  by  damp 
warm  weather  and  the  fungus 
thrived.  They  did  it  when  clusters 
had  separated  and  buds  were  begin- 
ning to  open.  There  is  only  a  week 
when  these  conditions  prevail. 

In  the  Mendocino  district,  scab 
had  been  bad  two  years.  Last  win- 
ter, a  University  man  told  them  to 
spray  as  soon  as  every  blossom  bud 
stands  distinct.  Since  this  comes 
unevenly,  it  may  save  a  considerable 
part  of  the  crop  to  repeat  the  spray- 
ing a  week  later. 

Joseph  Beck  had  tried  both  lime 
sulphur  and  Bordeaux  with  little 
apparent  success  in  previous  years. 
Last  spring,  he  conquered  scab,  by 
spraying  when  the  University  man 
had  said,  with  Bordeaux  5-5-50.  He 
had  already  sprayed  twice  with  lime 
sulphur  before  the  clusters  sep- 
arated. After  the  Bordeaux  spraying, 
came  an  arsenate  of  lead  spray  of 
3%  pounds  arsenate,  2  of  bluestone, 
and  2  of  lime  per  50  gallons  of 
water. 


PRUNING  OLIVES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  winter  pruning  olives,  take 
out  dry  wood  and  thin  out  the  rest, 
opening  the  middles  for  sun,  but  not 
enough  for  sunburn,  says  Geo.  Thu- 
mann  of  San  Joaquin  county.  Aim 
to  leave  down-hanging  fruit  limbs 
and  take  out  suckers.  Suckering 
and  moderate  thinning  of  wood  may 
well  proceed  all  summer,  but  too 
heavy  summer  pruning  would  set 
the  trees  back. 


Nine  hundred  and  four  cars  was 
Lindsay's  output  of  oranges  during 
the  past  season. 


THE 

BANNER  STRAWBERRY 

Reproduced  in  Colors  on  the  Back  of  our  New  Catalogue 

This  Strawberry  is  not  a  novelty,  but  a  tried-out,  dependable  profitable 
market  berry  that  every  grower  should  plant.    The  berry  has  a  distinct 
color,  and  its  bearing  qualities  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Jackson  of  Santa  Clara  county  marketed  $12,000.00  worth 
of  Banner  Strawberries  from  nine  acres. 


It  is  our  desire  to  distribute  plants  of  this  valuable  Strawberry  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and.  therefore,  we  cannot  offer  large  quantities  to  any  one  customer,  nor  can 
we  give  any  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to  fill  all  orders.    Plants  10c  each. 

Our  new  96-page  catalogue  gives  lots  of  interesting  information  about  new  and 
practical  things  to  plant  for  profit. 

FanckrCreekNurseries 


411 

HOLLAND 
BLDG. 


Tresno,  California. 


Uniform  Masting- 
results  in  every  stick 


rARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
"I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution  :  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  That  other  explosives  are  often  called  "Giant 
Powder1'  indicates  the  high  quality  of  the  orieinal.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade-marlc  on 
every  case. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring*  you  the  big  book  Better 
Farming."  Tells  how  to  remove  6rumps.  prepare  tree  beds,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Everything  for  ^Blasting  " 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO., Con..  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-page  illustrated  book  "Better  Farming."    I  am  especially 
interested  in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blading  216 
Q    Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

N  ame  

Address—  
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Spring  Spray  Costs  Less  Than  Lack  of  It 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


the  same  conditions  as  above,  a  ma- 
ture tree  will  require  four  to  five 
gallons  of  spray.  The  quantity  of 
spray  used  varies  greatly  with  the 
nozzle  and  its  adjustment,  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work,  the  amount 
wasted,  the  pest  to  be  controlled, 
frequency  of  previous  spraying,  and 


trouble,  and  economizing  labor  by 
combining  certain  sprays  to  make 
one  application  control  several  trou- 
bles. Combination  sprays  must  be 
mixed  with  first  reference  to  their 
chemical  reactions.  Where  two  dif- 
ferent sprays  will  accomplish  prac- 
tically the  same  result,  the  orchard- 


COSX    OF    MATERIALS    I'KR   GALLON    OF  SPRAY. 


Net  Cost 

Gallons  per 

Cost  per 

Material — 

Container. 

f .  0.  b. 

200  Gal. 

200  Gallons 

Cost  per 

factory. 

Spray. 

25 

Spray. 

Gal.  Spray 

50-gal.  bbl. 

510.00 

S5.00 

80.025 

Distillate  emulsion  

r>0-gal.  bbl. 

15.50 

6- 

1.8a 

.0093 

Miscible  oil  No.  1  

">0-gal.  bbl. 

17.00 

11 

3.74 

.0187 

Miseible  oil  No.  '£  

50-eal.  bbl. 

IB. 00 

5 

1.80 

.009 

50-eaI.  bbl. 

12.75 

20 

5.10 

.0255 

50-g-al.  bbl. 

15.50 
Net  per 

12 
Lbs.  per 

3.72 

.0186 

Paste: 

100  lbs. 

200  Gals. 

10-lb.  tins 

10.75 

1  lb. 

1.07% 

.0053 

.iOO-lb.  bbl. 

7.25 

24 

1.74 

.0087 

1001b.  pks. 

7.75 

24 

1.S6 

.0093 

300-lb.  bbl. 

10.44 

33 

3.34 

.0167 

100-lb.  pks. 

11.84 

32 

3.63 

.0181 

;S00-lb.  pke. 

18.00 

8 

1.04 

.0052 

100-lb.  pke. 

14.00 

8 

1.12 

.0056 

Neutral  arsenate  of  lead. 

:100  lb.  pke. 

14.00 

8 

1.12 

.0056 

100-lb.  pkg. 

15.00 

8 

1.20 

.006 

Powder : 

200-lb.  pkg. 

30.00 

4 

1.20 

.006 

100-lb.  pkg. 

31.50 

4 

1.260 

.0063 

time  since  the  last  one.  Nozzles  dis- 
charge one  to  three  gallons  each  per 
minute. 

Spray  materials  are  more  or  less 
interchangeable  to  fit  into  schemes 
economizing  material  by  using  one 
spray  that  controls  more  than  one 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

DUST  SPRAYERS 


APHIS   AND   RED  SPIDER 
are  working 

Use    tobacco    dust    for  aphis. 
Light  dustings  of  dry  sulphur 
at  5-day  intervals  for  spider. 
Apply  With 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  DUST 
SPRAYER 

Save  time,  material  and  crops 

At  your  dealer's 
Or  send  us  $16.00  and  we  will 
send    you    one    on  one-week's 
trial. 

Send  for  Booklet  A. 
The   California   Sprayer  Co. 

6001-6029   Pasadena  Ave. 
I. os  Angeles 


CORY'S 

Thornless 

BLACKBERRY 


Free  from  thorns  as  a"  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.    Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


ist  will  use  the  one  that  costs  less 
per  100  gallons.  If  he  wants  to  use 
it  in  combination,  the  more  expen- 
sive one  may  have  to  be  used  and 
still  save  more  on  labor  than  the 
extra  cost  of  material. 

The  costs  per  100  gallons  given 
below  are  based  on  prices  furnished 
us  by  a  large  spray  manufacturer 
January  16,  1918,  net  f.  o.  b.  cars 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  plus  a  charge 
for  containers,  to  be  refunded  when 
containers  are  returned.  The  rates 
of  dilution  on  which  the  tables  are 
based  must  in  practice  be  varied  with 
the  conditions  of  trees  and  weather 
when  used,  also  when  combined  with 
other  sprays,  and  when  used  for  va- 
rious troubles.  Prices  are  different 
from  those  used  when  materials  are 
bought  in  greater  or  smaller  quan- 
tities. 

COMBINATION  SPRAYS. 

To  save  labor  and  also  some  vital 
time  in  the  application  of  sprays  for 
two  or  more  troubles  on  the  same 
trees,  certain  sprays  may  be  com- 
bined without  loss  by  chemical  re- 
action. Some  practicable  combina- 
tions, whose  purpose  will  be.  men- 
tioned below,  are:  Distillate  emul- 
sion, atomic  sulphur,  and  blackleaf 
40;  arsenate  of  lead  and  atomic  sul- 
phur; arsenate  of  lead  and  lime- 
sulphur;  bordeaux  mixture  and  ar- 
senate of  lead;  blackleaf  40  and 
lime-sulphur  or  arsenate  of  lead  or 
bordeaux  mixture  or  distillate  emul- 
sion. Lime-sulphur  should  not  be 
combined  with  paris  green,  soap, 
or  oil. 

VITAL  FEATURES   OF  SPRAYING, 

First  consideration  should  be  given 
to  quality  of  materials.  Use  of  poor 
materials  would  waste  labor  and 
fruit.  Home-made  materials  gener- 
ally cost  less  at  the  start,  but  some 
of  them  clog  the  nozzles  and  waste 
time.  There  is  always  considerable 
chance  of  variation  between  various 
batches  of  home-made  spray.  Com- 
mercial sprays  are  to  be  recommend- 
ed generally  because  of  uniformity 
of  the  prepared  sprays,  dependable 
purity  of  raw  materials,  to  test 
which  manufacturers  have  labora- 
tories, and  a  great  saving  of  time 
when  labor  is  scarce  and  the  work 
must  be  done  within  a  very  few  days. 

TIMELINESS    MOST  CRITICAL. 

The  second  and  perhaps  most  crit- 
ical but  least  practiced  consideration 
is  timeliness.  The  reasons  for  not 
spraying  at  the  right  time  are  igno- 
rance, lack  of  enough  spray  rigs  or 


labor  to  cover  the  whole  orchard  in 
the  limited  effective  period,  and  vary- 
ing conditions  of  weather.  The  rea- 
son it  is  most  critical  is  that  insects 
are    most    vulnerable    when  just 


"LEONARD  COATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


hatched,  eggs  when  about  to  hatch, 
scales  when  loosening  in  spring,  fun- 
gus disease  when  the  spores  are  just 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  ORANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  grown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce itood  crops  of  quality  fruit;  ira- 
^  mediate  delivery ;  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Teague  Cifrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


SPRAY 

with 


row  more  dollars  in  1918 

Don't  let  bugs,  worms,  scale,  blight  and  blotch  steal  the  profits  that 
should  be  yours  from  fruit  and  vegetables. 

DEMING  SPRAYER 

and  give  your  crops  sure  protection  with  the  least  expendi- 
£        ture  and  labor.    Our  40-page  1918  catalog 

(free)  shows  how. 

GERMAIN 
SEED 

&  PLANT  CO. 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps 
for  all  uses. 

330   South   Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dealers  la  every 
farming  section. 


8th  &  Irwin 


SAVE 

YOUR  CROPS 

The  labor  of  an  entire  year  may  be  swept  away  by 
one  night  of  frost.  The  one  sure,  certain,  absolutely 
dependable  way  to  save  your  crops  from  ruin  by  frost 
is  to  install  the 

"BOLTON" 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

It  never  fails.  Burns  cheap  fuel  oil.  Can  be  lighted  quickly. 
Produces  maximum  heat,  evenly  distributed.  Burns  a  long  time 
on  one  rilling.  No  waste — you  light  only  as  many  as  required  to 
keep  desired  temperature. 

Send  for  Booklet  P 

Tells  you  how  to  save  your  crops  the  Bolton  way.  Filled  with 
valuable  frost  prevention  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  „   

Ore  ha  rcJ  Heaters,  Etc.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  Are  Headquarters 
For  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fii  stock 
this  year — trees  are  thrifty  and  well- 
rooted — grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Demand  this  season  promises  to  be 
heavy.    Get  your  orders  in  early. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


Address 
Dept.  B 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


SAN  MARI.W 
VIOLET  OA  RUES 


Yamamoto  Citrus  Nursery 

HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  250.000  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grapefruit  Trees.  1, 
2  and  3  years  old.    Florida  Sour  Seedling  Stock — 300.000  trees  one 
year  old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 
Phone  Alhambra  731-W         Mail  Address:  R.F.D.  I,  Box  666,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

a_  Grown  at  Latruna  Bell  Acres.    Stock  1  year  old.    200.000,  8  to  30  inche* 

ClSS    hii*h.    Absolutely  free  from  scale.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  (or  sale. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES 

C.  H.  HARLB,  Manager  27  N.  OLIVE  ST.  ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 
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sprouting,  and  the  need  for  most 
sprays  to  have  at  least  24  hours  of 
dry  weather  after  application.  Too 
early  spraying  with  spring  sprays 
finds  the  insects  and  diseases  resist- 
ant. Too  late  spraying  finds  some 
past  their  vulnerable  stage,  and 
doesn't  find  some  of  them  at  all,  for 
when  fungi  have  pierced  the  plant 
tissue  or  insects  have  bored  into 
twigs  or  fruit  or  curled  leaves  over 
themselves,  etc.,  the  sprays  do  not 
reach  them.  Insects  which  have  be- 
come resistant  cannot  be  controlled 
with  sprays  that  may  safely  be  ap- 
plied after  leaves  and  flowers  have 
started. 

THOROUGHNESS    INCLUDES  WEIGHING 
MATERIALS. 

Complaints  which  come  to  spray 
companies  that  the  spray  materials 
did  not  work  are  very  frequently 
traced  to  a  haphazard  guessing  as  to 
the  quantity  of  commercial  spray  be- 
ing used,  according  to  W.  C.  Mills, 
Jr,.  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.  In 
many  cases  the  manufacturers'  direc- 
tions have  not  been  read.  The  spray 
material  cannot  be  blamed  for  that. 
Manufacturers  do  not  recommend  too 
much,  because  competitors  will  get 
results  with  less,  and  will  get  their 
trade.  Permanent  customers  are  most 
desired.  Manufacturers  will  not  rec- 
ommend too  little,  because  custom- 
ers dissatisfied  with  results  do  not 
stay  with  them. 

Next  after  accurate  weighing  of 
materials,  they  must  be  kept  in  sus- 
pension by  continual  agitation.  Pres- 
sure never  less  than  180  pounds  and 
always  200  pounds  or  more  when 
practicable  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
sults you  are  after.  Limber  joints, 
alert  eyes,  and  much  foot  lifting  are 
required  of  the  operators.  It  is  be- 
coming acknowledged  that  direct 
contact  of  spray  with  insect  or  dis- 
ease is  far  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  fumes  or  spreading. 


STUART 
PRUNE 

Originated  by  J.  F. 
Stuart,  Ripon,  Cal. 

TWENTY-SEVEN  DRIED 
PRUNES  TO  THE  POUND 

This  Prune  is  a  cross  of  the 
French  prune  and  the  Tragedy 
prune,  into  the  Silver  prune.  The 
Silver  prune  being  the  mother 
prune.  Market  price  of  this  prune 
is  \2'/2  cents  per  pound  dried. 
University  test,  53.5  per  cent  sugar. 

We  are  exclusive  owners.  Five 
thousand  budded  trees  in  stock,  for 
sale  this  season.  Can  furnish 
wood  for  grafting.  Write  for 
prices. 

We  have  an  exceptional  nice  lot 
of  almond  trees  of  all  varieties  on 
peach  and  almond  root.  A  fine  lot 
of  Stuart  prune  on  peach,  almond, 
and  myrobolan  root;  a  fine  lot  of 
Blenheim  cot  trees,  (large  ones  for 
replanting  also).  For  prices  write 
or  call  on  us  and  see  the  stock. 
Prices  are  right. 

Ripon  Nursery  and 
Improvement  Co. 

J.  F.  STUART, 
President  and  Manager, 
Ripon,  California. 


NOZZLES    AND    SPRAY  GUNS. 

Nozzles  are  of  two  general  types 
varied  by  many  appliances  to  over- 
come general  objections  and  to  do 
special  work.  The  cyclone  type 
throws  a  cone-shaped  spray  hollow  or 
solid.  The  bordeaux  type  throws  a 
fan-shaped  spray  whose  corners  may 
have  equal  force  with  that  on  a 
straight  line  between  them  by  a  cer- 
tain appliance.  They  are  more  easi- 
ly regulated  for  coarseness  and  dis- 
tance, and  the  fan  may  be  applied 
lengthwise  of  the  limbs. 

Effectiveness  and  ease  of  applica- 
tion are  increased  by  having  two  noz- 
zles on  each  spray  rod  and  having 
them  shoot  spray  at  an  angle  of  45 


degrees  from  a  line  straight  ahead  of 
the  rod. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  spray 
guns  have  been  introduced,  doing 
away  with  the  arm-aching  rods,  do- 
ing double  work  in  the  same  time, 
being  adjusted  for  coarseness  and 
distance  by  a  hand  screw,  and  spray- 
ing entirely  from  the  ground.  Ex- 
periences with  this  and  notes  re- 
garding material  and  time  to  spray 
for  various  troubles  are  appearing  in 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Much  of  spring 
spraying  must  be  done  when  weather 
has  warmed  enough  to  start  buds 
swelling,  insects  hatching  and  dis- 
eases beginning. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena.  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  lor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


"You  Can't  Beat  It" 


"That  orchard  of  mine  is  the  best  in  the  country.  This  year  it's 
bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  that  would  break  the  branches  if  they  weren't 
propped  up.    And  it's  only  five  years  old  at  that." 

"How  did  I  do  it?    That's  easy.    Learned  to  use  my  head  and 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


"I've  not  always  had  that  kind  of  an  orchard. 
I'll  admit  it.  Mine  used  to  be  only  average  or 
below  average,  instead  of  way  above  average  as 
that  one  is.  It's  because  I  used  to  plant  my 
trees  in  spade-dug  holes— holes  with  hard  root- 
resisting  sides.  Now  I  blast  the  holes  with 
Hercules  Dynamite.  As  a  result  the  holes  have 
soft  walls,  ready  to  welcome  the  roots.  Also  the 
ground  around  each  hole  is  shaken  up,  gets  sort 
of  an  internal  ploughing." 

"Sounds  too  simple  to  make  such  a  difference 
in  the  orchard  doesn't  it?  And  yet,  when  you 
think  of  it,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
difference  is  there." 


'  'The  roots  of  a  tree  are  the  only  part  that  doesn' t 
show  but  they  are  the  most  important  part  at  that. 
The  entire  life  of  the  tree  depends  on  them.  If 
you  prepare  the  ground  so  that  they  can  grow 
twice  as  fast,  become  twice  as  strong,  as  under 
ordinary  conditions,  you're  going  to  get  a  tree 
that's  twice  as  good,  aren't  you?  Why  of  course 
you  are!  And  that's  what  Hercules  Dynamite 
does. " 

"There's  a  book  about  the  use  of  dynamite  for 
orchards  that  you  ought  to  read.  It's  called 
"Progressive  Cultivation"  and  it's  sent  free  on 
request.    Write  for  it  today. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: -Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  


Name 
Address. 
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Thoroughly,  while 
you  are  about  it.  A 
"half  done"  spraying  job 
means  that  you  get  only 
50  cents  where  you  might 
have  had  one  dollar.  Get  a 
sprayer  that  Covers.  v 
That  is  the  only  kind  you^will 
find  listed  in  our  new 

1918  FREE  CATALOG 
Send  for  it  to-day.    For   10c  we  will 
also  include  the  handsome  94-page  book 
'*  Why  and  how  of  Orchard  Success." 
It  is  a  complete  Spraying  Guide. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  6  Klmira,  N.  Y. 


Warehouses  at  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Address:  Field  Force  Pump  Co.  Show  rooms 
at  1G4  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Boost  Your 
Citrus  Trees 


Why  not  buy  your  farm  muni- 
tions ready  for  use,  not  subject 
to  the  losses  which  the  other 
Nitrogens  always  suffer? 
Commercial  sense  dictates  that 
money  is  saved  by  use  of 
Nitrate,  for  its  comparative 
low  price  strongly  commends 
it  to  the  business  grower. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


OREGON  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 


American  Wonder,  Early  Rose, 
Peerless,  Burbank,  Garfield,  and 
other  choice  varieties.  Buy  your 
seed  potatoes  from  us  and  profit 
by  our  18  years  of  experience. 

Write  for  Our  1018  Price  List  of  Seed  Pota- 
toes. Vegetable  Seeds,  etc.    It's  free. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

223-225  E.  Weber  Av.,   Stockton,  Cal. 


STANISLAUS 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

TTRLOCK  AND  MODESTO 

Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock.  Everything 
lor  orchard,  garden  or  yard.  All  "home 
grown. " 

MACS'  OFFICE:  MODESTO,  CAL. 


BUDDED 


AVOCADOS 

of  varieties  endorsed  by  the  Avocado 
Association;  especially  the  FUERTE.  best 
of  all.    May  we  quote  you  prices? 

West  India  Gardens  F-  °A&um: 


Agricultural  Production  Board  Meets 


[Written  for  Pacific.  Kara!  Press.] 


The  labor  problem  of  Canada  is  solved  and  production  has  Increased; 
though  one  out  of  every  four  men  in  that  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  is  either  in  the  army  or  in  munitions  work,  according  to  Dean 
T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture,  who  has  recently 
spent  several  weeks  in  Canada.  All  men  there  now  are  in  essential  in- 
dustries. Unessential  industries  have  been  abandoned.  Concrete  build- 
ings stand  unfinished,  as  they  were  when  the  war  broke  out.  Where 
men  have  joined  the  colors,  their  mates  have  undertaken  to  do  their 
work.  Women  have  replaced  men  wherever  they  could  do  the  work 
without  injury.  Saloons  have  been  closed  in  every  province  but  one 
since  the  war  began. 


Farm  labor  and  livestock  market- 
ing occupied  major  attention  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  California  Ag- 
ricultural Production  Board,  January 
25,  with  Food  Administration  offi- 
cials in  San  Francisco. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  labor  committee  appointed  at 
the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  re- 
ported through  its  chairman,  A.  L. 
Wisker,  a  series  of  recommendations 
including  the  importation  of  Ori- 
ental labor  for  agricultural  use  only 
during  the  war,  after  all  labor  in  the 
State  has  been  made  available  for 
essential  industries.  Sources  of  labor 
not  yet  fully  used  are:  the  men  who 
could  be  replaced  in  stores,  offices, 
etc.,  by  women  where  the  health  of 
the  latter  would  not  be  seriously  en- 
dangered; school  children  whose 
hours  of  study  could  be  adjusted  so 
vacations  could  be  lengthened  and 
set  when  labor  is  most  needed;  clos- 
ing saloons  to  release  many  able- 
bodied  men  for  productive  work,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  average  efficiency 
of  all  farm  labor;  study  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  brought  over  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; an  anti-loafing  law  such  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have. 

Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  told  of  his  investigations 
of  how  Canada  has  solved  the  labor 
problem.  He  had  found  that  each 
industry  which  could  pay  labor  a 
litle  more  than  another  would  hire 
the  latter's  men  and  would  in  turn 
lose  that  help  to  an  industry  which 
could  pay  still  more.  In  general,  the 
only  industries  that  changed  wage 
scales  were  those  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  list.  The  other  indus- 
tries simply  changed  men  without 
additional  cost  of  production  except 
frequent  breaking  in  of  inexperi- 
enced men.  For  this  reason,  he  be- 
lieved that  our  labor  problem  was 
not  to  be  considered  from  an  agricul- 
tural viewpoint  alone,  but  from  the 


idea  of  getting  labor  for  all  essential 
industries  so  that  labor  would  not  be 
shifting  from  one  to  the  other  with 
farmers  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

W.  C.  McCormick  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  said  the  railroads  would  im- 
port all  the  Mexicans  they  could  get 
permission  for;  although  ranchers 
generally  attract  the  railroad  Mexi- 
cans during  at  least  part  of  each 
season. 

State  Farm  Labor  Agent  R.  L. 
Adams  summarized  a  375-page  type- 
written report  which  will  soon  be 
available  for  distribution. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT. 

California  Food  Commissioner  R. 
P.  Merritt  mentioned  the  four  essen- 
tial foods  for  the  winning  of  the 
war:  wheat,  sugar,  pork  and  beef. 
The  pork  situation  has  been  improved, 
as  noted  in  other  columns,  and  good 
business  now  combines  with  patriot- 
ism to  promote  raising  of  more  hogs. 
Mr.  Merritt  scored  the  speculative 
holders  of  old  hay  in  districts  where 
cattle  are  starving.  Prof.  G.  H.  True 
of  the  Food  Administration  Livestock 
Board,  who  had  just  returned  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  said  that  the 
cattle  situation  in  southern  hill  dis- 
tricts was  almost  criminal;  for  many 
cattle  men  had  money  but  would 
neither  sell  their  starving  cattle  nor 
buy  hay  because  they  are  gambling 
on  every  cloud  that  appears  in  the 
sky.  Mr.  Merritt  said  that  Argen- 
tina had  been  furnishing  the  Allies 
with  beef,  but  that  the  demand  was 
shifting  to  United  States  and  that 
the  Shipping  Board  had  announced 
its  intention  to  buy  California  beef 
on  a  basis  comparable  with  Chicago. 

Mr.  Merritt  made  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  folks  at  heme  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  sacrifice  themselves  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  the  boys  at 
the  front  are  doing,  to  yield  willing 
co-operation  in  sacrifice  to  keep  our 
homes  safe  from  the  invader. 


To  Grow  Cotton  in  California 


[Written   for   PaclBo  Rural 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Egyptian 
long-staple  cotton  will  be  gr»wn  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  during  the  coming  season. 
This  decision,  reached  as  the  result 
of  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
State,  and  upon  the  advices  of  com- 
petent authorities,  was  definitely  de- 
cided upon  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Fresno  on  January  18,  at  which 
there  were  present  a  large  number 
of  prospective  growers.  Already  there 
is  a  carload  of  seed  en  route  from 
the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona — 
seed  selected  by  the  experts  as  be- 
ing of  the  best  variety  for  the  in- 
land valleys  of  this  State. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  the  seed  among  the  grow- 
ers, together  with  the  problems  that 
will  arise  with  planting,  irrigation, 
cultivation,  harvesting  and  ginning 
— will  be  undertaken  by  the  Fresno 


Press   by  O.  E.  Leonard.] 

County  Farm  Bureau.  Any  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  planting  of  cot- 
ton or  its  culture  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  Farm  Adviser  Smith. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  car- 
load of  seed  will  arrive  in  Fresno 
this  coming  week.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  distribute  the 
greater  amount  of  it  among  growers 
who  have  a  thorough  understanding 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  planted.  Every 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  see  that 
growers  who  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  are  not  given  the 
seed,  as  much  of  the  future  success 
of  this  industry  will  depend  upon 
the  favor  it  meets  this  first  season. 


A  carload  of  Egyptian  cotton  seed 
has  been  purchased  through  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cotton  Growers'  Association 
and  is  on  the  way  to  Fresno  for  dis- 
tribution. Sixty  growers  have  ap- 
plied for  seed. 


YOUR  RESOLUTION 
FOR  1918 


BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 


Don't  be  satisfied 
with  "doing  your 
bit"  but  do  your 
best,  make  every 
acre  produce  to  its 
utmost. 

Proper  fertiliza- 
tion will  greatly 
increase  the  pro- 
duction of  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  de- 
partment will  be  glad 
to  help  you  deter- 
mine the  proper  fer- 
tilizer for  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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This  New  Reo  Light  Four 
Is  a  Handsome  Motor  Car 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW,  in  January,  the 
Reo  exhibit  was,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
ordinarily,  the  mecca  of  the  crowds. 

YOU'D  THINK,  PERHAPS,  that  at  the  national 
automobile  show,  and  especially  in  the  world's 
greatest  metropolis,  where  dealers  and  buyers  go 
to  see  what  is  latest  in  construction  and  design, 
that  the  ponderous  multi-cylinder  machines 
would  attract  the  most  attention. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  there  was  vastly  more 
interest  shown  in  the  types  of  cars  that  are 
designed  to  supply  that  great  American  need 
for  a  practical,  economical,  five-passenger  tour- 
ing car  or  three-passenger  roadster. 

THIS  YEAR,  more  than  ever  before,  buyers  are 
paying  less  attention  to  fads  and  more  to  prac- 
tical things.  More  to  cost  of  upkeep  than  to 
first  cost. 

AND  THIS  REO— this  new  Light  Four— stood 
out  above  all  the  rest. 

IT  IS  SUCCESSOR  to  the  greatest  four-cylinder 
automobile  ever  built — that  wonderfully  effi- 
cient, wonderfully  sturdy  Reo  the  Fifth,  that  for 
eight  years  maintained  its  supremacy. 


THIS  IS  A  REFINEMENT  of  that  great  car. 
All  fundamentals  have  been  retained  and  every 
detail  has  been  refined  to  the  last  degree.  In 
a  word  this  latest  Reo  represents  all  that  has 
gone  before  and  just  that  much  more  of  Reo 
experience. 

THIS  IS  A  REAL  CAR — a  full  five-passenger 
Light  four.    Not  a  skimpy — not  a  little  four. 

IT  DOES  SEAT  FIVE  full  grown  adults— you 
don't  have  to  use  a  shoe  horn  to  get  them  in. 

BODY  DESIGN  IS  BEAUTIFUL— it  is  up  to  the 
minute  in  every  line  and  curve  and  in  every 
detail  of  upholstery  and  finish  and  appointments. 

IT  IS  JUST  THE  CAR  you  would  specify  if 
having  one  made  to  your  own  order. 

FOR  HERE  ARE  COMBINED  roominess  with 
economy  of  operation;  beauty  in  appearance 
with  sterling  mechanical  quality; 

AND  LOW  UPKEEP— that  quality  for  which 
Reos  have  always  been  famous. 

OUTPUT  IS  LIMITED— must  be  this  year,  for 
we  also  are  doing  our  part  to  assist  Uncle  Sam. 

SO  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  HURRY.  Make  your  de- 
cision— see  your  Reo  dealer  and  place  your 
order  well  in  advance  of  the  time  you  will  want 
delivery  else  you  will  surely  be  disappointed. 

TODAY — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Bnral  Preu.] 


Farm  Accounts  Now  Necessary. 

Why  is  there  a  setting  of  fixed 
prices  for  farmers'  products  such  as 
wheat  and  hogs  while  manufactur- 
ers, railroads,  sugar  factories,  meat 
packers,  etc.,  are  practically  guar- 
anteed a  profit  over  whatever  their 
cost  of  production  may  be?  It  is 
principally  because  farmers  do  not 
know  their  costs  of  production  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  depend  upon. 
This  is  partly  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions being  unknown,  but  prin- 
cipally because  farmers  do  not  keep 
books.  Hereafter,  for  the  reasons 
of  price  fixing,  income  taxes  and 
Federal  farm  loans,  half  an  hour  per 
day  will  be  valuably  spent  keeping 
strict  accounts. 

Rye  Grass  in  Humboldt. 

Rye  grass  on  J.  \V.  Coppini's 
ranch  in  Humboldt  county  was  cut 
late  in  April  for  hay,  again  late  in 
June,  and  once  two  or  three  months 
later,  after  which  it  was  pastured. 
G.  E.  Trigg  has  some  fields  not  re- 
seeded  for  over  20  years.  P.  H. 
Christensen  finds  that  on  low,  moist 
ground  a  fair  crop  follows  planting 
as  late  as  June;  but  fall  or  winter 
planting  is  most  favored  even  on 
low  ground.  Use  about  15  pounds  of 
seed  with  20  of  clover  per  acre.  Red 
clover  is  best  on  well-drained  land; 
alsike  for  moister  land. 

Price  Fixing;  Bill  in  Congress. 

There  is  a  bill  in  Congress  which, 
if  passed,  will  permit  the  President 
to  set  prices  on  all  commodities,  in- 
cluding clothes,  food,  and  building 


BEAR  in  Mind 
THE  LAMP 

that  is  made  in  California 

EDISON  MAZDA 

California's  Native  Sun 

When  supplied  with 
PACIFIC  SERVICE 
which  aims  to  be 
PERFECT  SERVICE 
it  gives  you 
THE  BEST  in 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  District 
Head  Office 

445  Sutter  St. 

Phone  Sutter  140 
Ask  for  Lamp  Counter 


materials.  It  is  the  purpose  to  fix 
'prices  to  producers  first  on  a  basis 
of  reasonable  profit  above  cost,  then 
add  a  reasonable  profit  for  each  es- 
sential distributor,  finally  fixing  the 
consumer's  prices.  "Please  preach 
bookkeeping  to  farmers,"  said  Mr. 
Merritt. 

Red  Oats  for  Hay. 

Red  oats  have  taken  the  lead  over 
the  black  and  white  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  P.  Ball  of  Yuba  county, 
because  they  stool  more,  grow  taller, 
and  make  more  hay,  which  cattle 
clean  up  better  because  it  is  sweeter 
and  finer.  -A  sack  of  85  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  is  sowed  because  a 
thick  stand  makes  finer  hay,  and 
enough  must  be  used  to  give  a  good 
stand  after  birds,  rabbits,  and  squir- 
rels have  taken  what  they  want.  . 

Saves  Liquid  Manure. 

"You  can  see  the  barley  just 
hump,"  said  J.  D.  Huston  of  Impe- 
rial county,  referring  to  his  prac- 
tice of  spreading  liquid  manure  on 
the  land.  He  has  a  cesspool  of  6,000 
gallons  capacity  into  which  drain 
the  liquid  manure  and  washings  from 
the  dairy  stable.  The  liquid  is 
pumped  into  a  tank  wagon  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Waters  Alfalfa  Before  Cutting. 

Alfalfa  grows  longer  and  makes 
a  bigger  crop  if  irrigated  after  it 
has  grown  two  or  three  weeks  since 
the  last  cutting,  according  to  M.  P. 
Hansen  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
whose  alfalfa  was  well  over  knee 
high  when  the  fourth  cutting  was 
just  starting  to  blossom  last  July. 
The  next  crop  also  gets  a  good  early 
start. 

We  Grew  Enough  Beans. 

The  Government  is  going  to  set  a 
price  on  beans  for  its  own  use,  in- 
dicating its  own  desire  for  them, 
which  is  not  very  great,  said  Cali- 
fornia Food  Administrator  Merritt 
recently.  Beans  are  going  out  of 
fashion  in  the  army,  and  allies  are 
getting  beans  elsewhere.  Produc- 
tion in  1918  in  California  should  not 
exceed  that  of  last  year. 

Stock  Beets  All  the  Year. 

By  planting  stock  beets  from  Feb- 
ruary until  June  or  even  later  on 
moist  land,  the  stockman  can  have 
beets  for  his  animals  the  year 
around,  says  "California  Vegetables." 
For  the  long  red  mangels,  which 
should  average  35  pounds  each,  the 
rows  should  be  three  feet  apart  and 
plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Transplants  Tomatoes  Deeper. 

In  transplanting  tomatoes  from 
hot  bed  to  cold  frame,  about  mid- 
February,  S.  Dalforno  of  Merced 
county  sets  them  down  to  the  seed 
leaves.  They  are  set  still  deeper 
when  transferred  to  the  open.  This 
givs  them  more  roots  and  stockier 
stems. 

Corn  on  Grain  Fallow. 

Red  Egyptian  corn  broadcasted 
a  sack  per  10  acres  on  land  being 
fallowed  for  grain  by  J.  C.  Astill  of 
Placer  county  furnishes  green  pas- 
ture for  cows  from  the  time  it  is 
four  inches  tall  until  late  summer. 
Ten  cows  are  pastured  on  about  90 
acres,  fenced  into  two  fields  so  they 
can  be  alternated. 


-3  Jdrger  yield Jjxm 
thp  same  Jield! 


check  for  which 


Dr.  T.  B.  Spalding  of  Tur- 
lock,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  planted 
17  pounds  of  Germain's 
hairy  Peruvian  to  the  acre 
and  my  yield  brought  $90 
net  per  acre  the  first  year. 
On  the  second  of  January 
the  alfalfa  was  one  foot 
high  and  as  green  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  were  May. 
The  winter  does  not  stop 
your  hairy  Peruvian  from 
growing.  I  enclose  my 
express  me  350  pounds.'' 


Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out 
throughout  the  Southwest  by  practical  ranchers,  and  it 
has  produced  the  greatest  alfalfa  tonnage  known — under 
all  climatic  conditions.  Does  equally  well  at  5000  feet  or 
at  sea  level.  Write  at  once  for  large  descriptive  folder 
containing  full  information,  and  many  testimonials  by 
well-known  growers. 

Germain 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326=328-330  South  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MADEWELL  SURFACE  PIPE 
ON  HARDWARE 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.  Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  u 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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answer 

To  get  a  heavy  stand  that 
yields  extra-tonnage  cuttings, 
plant  Morse's  Seed. 
If  your  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  you  can 
depend  on  this  seed  for  a  sat- 
isfying, big-profit  stand. 
Morse  Alfalfa  Seeds  are  of 
every  standard  variety.  Each 
is  government  approved  for 
purity.    Each  has  passed  a 
severe  germination  te3t  at  our 
seed  testing  station. 
Morse's  Extra  Recleaned 

is  a  big  tonnape  variety — not  a  freak 
— not  an  experiment.  Long-lived, 
•teady  -  yeilding,  quality  -  proved. 
Produces  heavily  in  all  climates  and 
altitudes.  "Leavrs"  abundantly — 
hence  is  rich  in  food  value. 
Now  then — 

The  supply  of  Morse's  Extra  Re- 
cleaned  Alfalfa  and  other  varieties 
is  not  overly  large  this  year.  Prices 
will  advance.  Get  your  order  in 
now.    Write  for  prices  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  St.,        San  Francisco 

Mfalfa 


Alfalfa 
Seed 


Our  present  stock  is  the  best  we  ever 
had,  and  is  bound  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion. If  interested  write  for  samples 
and  quotations  stating  how  much  you 
will  require. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


m£  SULPHUR 


Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards;  the  best 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET : 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surveys 

(W  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


•JOHN  DEERE 


IMPLEMENTS 
Wagons,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Engines, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.  Write  us 
for  the  80-page  book,  "Better  Farm- 
ing." Free. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

588    FRONT    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dealt*  rn 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

S7-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blukp,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Loo  Angelw 
Blake,  McFall  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 


OUR  COTTON  STATISTICS  QUES- 
TIONED. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  article  of 
January  12  on  cotton  growing  in 
California  you  give  the  yield  in  Cali- 
fornia at  400  pounds  per  acre  and 
Virginia  next  at  315  pounds — I  sup- 
pose you  were  talking  of  lint  or 
ginned  cotton.  Then  down  near  the 
bottom  you  gave  the  yield  in  Missis- 
sippi at  123  pounds.  Now,  anyone 
who  is  informed  knows  that  the  soil 
and  climate  in  what  is  called  the 
swamp  country  in  Mississippi  is  not 
excelled  in  the  United  States  for  cot- 
ton growing.  When  I  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  state  the  yield  was  a  bale 
or  500  pounds  to  the  acre  and  that 
was  the  average  yield  of  thousands 
of  acres.  Cotton  growing  was  the 
business!  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  has  happened  to  Mississippi. 

And  the  yield  of  Virginia  is  given 
as  315  lbs  and  Texas  157  lbs.  I 
have  seen  cotton  grown  in  Texas 
also.  And  California  400  lbs!  One 
does  not  care  to  read  an  article 
starting  out  with  such  statistics  as 
that. — James  Baldwin,  Florin. 

[We  are  very  sory  you  feel  that 
way  about  it.  You  will,  however, 
try  to  get  used  to  such  figures  when 
you  know  that  they  are  furnished 
by  your  Uncle  Samuel  exactly  as 
we  printed  them,  and  are  to  be 
found  on  page  6  27  of  his  year  book 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1916.  They  are  figures  for  lint 
or  ginned  cotton,  as  you  suppose.  It 
was,  of  course,  unfortunate  in  us  to 
tempt  your  incredulety  by  credit- 
ing the  figures  to  a  man  from  Los 
Angeles!  They  are  straight  from 
Washington — who  never  told  a  lie. 
What  has  happened  to  Mississippi 
and  Texas  since  you  left  is  the  boll 
worm  chiefly. — Editor.] 


A  SUGGESTION  ON  HOME- 
STEADING. 


To  the  Editor:  As  you  said  edi- 
torially, the  Government  is  trying  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  farmer. 
But  why  does  congress  not  pass  the 
bill  introduced  last  session  to  allow 
homesteaders  to  count  as  residence 
time  spent  anywhere  in  farm  labor? 
This  would  add  a  good  many  thou- 
sands to  the  number  of  farm  la- 
borers of  the  better  sort.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  both  the  farm- 
ers and  the  Government  at  no  cost 
to  anyone.  Most  of  the  homesteads 
are  in  semi-arid  or  other  disadvan- 
tageous locations,  and  the  time  spent 
and  the  seed  sown  are  usually  wast- 
ed, whereas  if  they  were  released 
from  the  requirement  of  residence 
and  planting,  which  are  only  a  hard- 
ship with  no  corresponding  benefit, 
they  would  add  materially  to  the 
possible  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  help  relieve  the  labor  short- 
age. 

It  would  help,  perhaps,  if  farm- 
ers everywhere  would  write  to  their 
congressmen.  Scott  Ferris  of  Okla- 
homa is  chairman  of  the  Public 
Land  Committee.  The  California  mem- 
bers are  J.  E.  Raker,  Denver  S. 
Church,  John  A.  Elston.  All  can  be 
addressed,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. — W.  W.  Kilpat- 
rick,  Escalon. 


MANURE  FOR  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  Here  is  a  fact  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Whitten's  interesting 
article  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Janu- 
ary 5.  A  neighbor's  second  cutting 
of  alfalfa  last  summer  baled  but 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  For 
several  winters  he  has  spread  manure 
over  his  fields,  setting  his  spreader 
so  that  it  is  empty  at  the  end  of  a 
660-foot  spread. — R.  D.  Kellogg, 
Richland.  ■ 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small— 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON   THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may- 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive 
Graders,  any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing:  Hitches,  any  size; 
Diamond  Special  Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clerises;  Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and 
Road  Grader,  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will"  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIME 


Apply  *wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


BUD  SELECTION 


Safety 
First 


THRIFTY  TREES 


Buds  from  our  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  25  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  typo  ;is  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orange  Seedling's,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  inches.    Nothing-  better. 


PUENTE, 


POLLARD  <Sc  iVIARTIIN 

NORTH  WH1TTIER  HEIGHTS  CrTRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


TREES 


If  you  want  the  beet  trees  in  the  West,  buy  stock  grown  in  Placer  County. 
If  you  want  the  beet  trees  grown  In  Placer  County,  write  for  price  list  to 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 


Newcastle,  California 
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Deciduous  and  Citrus. 

California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
plan  to  erect  a  plant  at  Hanford  to 
handle  the  crop  of  Kings  county 
members  of  the  association. 

A  shipment  of  1500  apple  trees 
from  Oregon  to  Mendocino  county 
was  found  to  carry  oak  root  fungus 
in  20  per  cent  of  the  trees. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  will  be 
heavy  in  Kings  and  Tulare  counties 
this  year.  Prunes  are  the  favorite 
in  both  counties.  Apricots  will  also 
be  extensively  planted  in  Kings. 

Thirteen  and  a  half  cents  is  being 
paid  growers  for  Calimyrna  figs  as 
against  10  %c  last  year.  It  is  re- 
ported growers  in  Fresno  county  are 
holding  large  quantities  for  higher 
prices. 

M.  W.  Hubbard  raises  a  very  fine 
brand  of  orange  in  the  Placer  county 
foothills  near  Auburn,  which  causes 
the  local  papers  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  that  locality  suitable  for 
citrus  fruit  culture. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Tulare  county  reports  exceptional 
success  during  the  past  season  in 
combating  orchard  pests,  results  in 
many  cases  running  as  high  as  99 
per  cent  and  making  further  work 
unnecessary  for  some  time  to  come. 

Fresno  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  still  another  growers'  co-operative 
association,  the  preliminary  steps 
having  been  taken  to  organize  the 
California  Fig  Growers'  Association 
along  similar  lines  followed  success- 
fully by  the  raisin  and  peach  grow- 
ers' associations. 

According  to  H.  A.  Hyde,  the 
Watsonville  nurseryman,  there  are 
no  large  commercial  plantings  be- 
ing made  this  season  in  his  locality 
and  what  is  being  done  mainly  runs 
to  the  fruits  suitable  for  drying  pur- 
poses in  anticipation  of  future  heavy 
demands  for  dried  fruits  for  export. 

A  second  payment  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  was  made  today  by  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
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Valley  Seed  Co. 


506  JAY  STREET 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


We  pay  the  Freight 


tion  of  Fresno  to  the  members.  This 
was  2c  per  pound  on  No.  1  and  No. 
2  stock,  1917  crop,  and  brings  the 
price  to  7c  or  $140  per  ton,  with 
a  still  further  payment  yet  to  be 
made.  The  1916  crop  was  sold  at 
$120  per  ton. 

A  second  payment  will  be  made  by 
the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  to  the  members  on  the 
seedless  variety  of  $50  per  ton, 
which  will  bring  the  price  paid  to 
$120  per  ton  to  date.  After  final 
payment  has  been  made  on  the  1917 
crop,  the  price  is  expected  to  exceed 
that  of  1916,  which  was  $131  per 
ton. 

The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  last  year  ship- 
ped between  $7,000  and  $8,000 
worth  of  walnut  meat  packed  in 
cartons.  The  success  of  the  venture 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is  esti- 
mated the  business  will  reach  be- 
tween $55,000  and  $60,000  this  year 
and  the  profits  to  the  growers  will 
show  a  similar  gratifying  increase. 

Mr.  Niswander  of  the  California 
Peach  Association  reports  a  very 
small  hold-over.  The  only  variety 
left  is  the  standard.  There  was  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crop  this  year 
that  ran  very  small,  due  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  heavy  crop.  Now 
that  the  grading  is  all  completed,  it 
is  expected  that  practically  every- 
thing will  be  sold  out  before  the 
next  crop  comes  on. 

E.  C.  Archer,  Elmer  Cook  and  W. 
H.  Wileman,  as  a  committee  on  res- 
olutions, signed  a  strongly  worded 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  ad- 
dressed to  the  growers  of  Fresno 
county,  who  have  not  joined  the  as- 
sociation, which  concludes  by  de- 
scribing the  latter  as  "a  protection 
to  our  homes  and  of  the  splendid 
liberty  we  have  but  lately  acquired 
in  marketing  our  raisins." 

Field  Deputy  R.  P.  Cundiff  has  re- 
ported on  the  citrus  shipments  for 
the  past  season  from  counties  north 
of  the  Tehachapi.  Extensive  tests 
for  soluble  solids  and  acid  devel- 
oped but  few  cases  where  the  ratio 
was  below  8  to  1.  In  several  coun- 
ties— especially  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley — the  proportion  of  substan- 
tially colored  fruit  was  low.  This 
is  the  first  record  of  citrus  standard- 
ization tests  and  it  will  require  three 
or  four  years  before  any  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  good  rain  covered  most  of 
Southern  California  last  Friday. 

Ryan  Bros,  will  sow  800  acres  of 
peas  at  Merced  this  year. 

It  is  announced  that  J.  K.  Mills 
will  plant  a  large  acreage  to  cotton 
near  Ballico,  Merced  county. 

A  number  of  pumping  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tulare  have  been  put 
in  operation  recently  to  start  feed 
growth. 

Antelope  Valley  will  soon  vote  on 
a  bond  proposition  to  build  new 
highways  in  the  northern  part  of 
Los  Angeles  county. 

C.  N.  Stine  Co.  reports  the  sale  of 
$3,000,000  worth  of  Natomas  lands 
since  last  April.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  sales  have  been  made  to 
local  people. 

The  last  of  the  1917  hop  crop  is 
now  being  bought  at  about  17  %c 
per  pound,  a  drop  of  about  100  per 
cent.  The  1918  crop  is  being  con- 
tracted at  15c  and  some  growers  are 
digging  up  their  vines. 

A  four-day  tractor  demonstration 
will  be  held  at  Davis  Farm,  April  17 
to  20,  under  the  direction  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  University. 

A  strip  of  swamp  land,  about  1000 
acres,  near  Dos  Palos,  in  Merced 
county,  is  being  prepared  for  a  rice 
crop.  The  land  belongs  to  Miller  & 
Lux,  but  will  be  operated  by  Thomas 
P.  Mortimer  of  Berkeley. 


O.  D.  McPerson  of  Dos  Palos  has 
been  growing  broom  corn  more  or 
less  for  20  years.  He  manufacturers 
it  into  brooms  himself  and  sells  to 
merchants.  When  he  first  began  he 
paid  $40.06  per  ton  for  corn.  This 
year  he  paid  $217.50  per  ton. 

A   150-acre   tract   of   land  near 


Biggs,  Colusa  county,  which  sold  less 
than  a  year  ago  for  $38,000,  was 
resold  the  other  day  for  $75,000,  an 
advance  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
land  is  suitable  for  and  will  be  used 
for  rice  growing. 

A.  A.  Jungerman,  Farm  Adviser 
of  Stanislaus  county,  reports  that  the 


BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


AND  WALKING  ENGINE 


A  One-Horse  Motor  Cultivator  and  an  all  purpose  4  H-P  Power  Plant 
that  goes  from  job  to  job  on  its  own  power. 


Beeman  Garden  Tractor  cultivates  all  rowed  crops  from  12-inch  rows  to  any  desired 
width,  also  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  la  bat  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  one  good  horse.  The  expense  of  operating  the  Beemaa  Garden 
Tractor  is  mnch  less  than  the  cost  of  feeding  one  horse. 

The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  a  horse  in  field  cultivation  and 
many  things  a  horse  cannot  do.  For  example— It  will  run  the  washing  machine,  she 
churn,  the  cream  separator,  the  grindstone,  the  emery-wheel,  the  sickle  grinder,  the  feed 
grinder,  the  fanning  mill,  the  buzx  saw;  last,  but  not  least,  in  sections  where  "water 
is  golden,"  it  will  pump  the  water. 

In  cultivating  rowed  crops  a  horse  in  turning  at  the  corners  and  ends  of  the  row 
will  tramp  down  many  plants;  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  saves  them  all. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOG. 

SOME  GOOD  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN  FOB  DEALERS. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

724  Van  Ness  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO 


mococoX  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

enormously  increases  the  growth  of 

ALFALFA 


FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT^^^     T/HE  only 

.PBCNING  SHEiB^^:^^^       ,  Pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  style*  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 

'RHODES  MFG.  I  1 1  '^iBn  11      I      circular  and 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.        ^^^^S^  prices. 
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rice  that  was  grown  in  the  Claus 
district  did  fine  last  year,  some  go- 
ing as  high  as  55  sacks  per  acre.  It 
is  expected  that  over  1000  acres  will 
be  planted  this  season. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers, 
Inc.,  has  been  authorized  to  sell  235 
shares  of  its  capital  stock  at  $10 
par  for  cash.  It  is  also  permitted 
to  issue  414,000  of  its  bonds  for 
cash  and  to  issue  collateral  security 
for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  on 
$17,800  of  its  bonds. 

The  ranchers  on  the  West  Side  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  dry  weather 
to  plow  up  many  acres  of  alfalfa 
where  it  was  never  properly  grooved 
and  leveled  and  are  putting  it  in 
proper  shape,  after  which  they  can 
use  the  water  more  advantageously 
and  economically. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  cotton  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  Fresno,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Chairman  S.  P.  Frisselle, 
Commissioner  Hecke,  Prof.  Gilmore, 
and  Prof.  W.  B.  Packard  will  be 
among  the  speakers.  Other  insti- 
tutes will  be  held  over  the  State  in 
Imperial,  Butte,  and  Colusa  counties. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Stanislaus, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  has  started  a 
very  active  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
ground  squirrels.  W.  C.  Jacobsen 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  who 
has  charge  of  the  State  campaign 
against  the  squirrels,  will  address 
the  farmers  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  eradication. 

Delegates  from  seven  farm  centers 
in  the  Consolidated  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  184,000  acres,  voted  in  favor 
of  organizing  a  district  to  become 
part  of  the  Pine  Flat  Reclamation 
District  area  at  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing at  Selma,  Saturday.  Speakers 
said  the  single  fall  irrigation  for 
peach  trees  or  for  alfalfa  would  pay 
for  the  storage  dam  in  one  or  two 
years. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Company  of  Fresno  have  refused  to 
accept  any  new  contracts  to  furnish 
electrical  power  to  the  farmers  of 
Madera  and  Fresno  counties.  This 
is  due  to  the  extreme  lowness  of  the 
water  in  the  river  at  this  time,  also 
the  danger  of  low  water  next  sum- 
mer. This  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  very  little  snow  has  fallen  so 
far  and  the  season  is  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced to  get  snow  that  will  pack 
and  last  till  the  summer  is  over. 

I.  Johnson  of  Ceres  threshed  25 
sacks  of  barley  to  the  acre  from  40 
acres,  flooded  the  ground  and  planted 
pink  beans.  He  averaged  12  sacks 
of  beans  to  the  acre.  With  the  prices 
received  this  year,  it  made  a  pretty 
profitable  crop.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
grain  and  bean  thresher;  he  had  a 
six  months'  run  this  year;  says  that 
he  had  very  little  trouble  in  getting 
help.  Had  to  pay  about  25  per  cent 
more  for  help  than  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

C.  B.  Davis  of  Dos  Palos  has  30 
acres  of  alfalfa,  10  of  which  are  10 
years  old,  and  20  acres  are  20  years 
old.  The  past  year  he  sold  $1,700 
worth  of  hay  from  the  30  acres, 
$300  worth  of  alfalfa  seed,  $50 
worth  of  straw,  after  threshing  the 
seed,  and  had  hay  enough  left  to 
feed  eight  head  of  horses.  But  he 
says  it  ought  to  have  yielded  much 
more,  hence  is  plowing  it  up  this 
year  and  leveling  and  putting  the 
land  in  better  shape,  that  he  may  ir- 
rigate properly. 

C.  A.  Starkweather,  former  dairy 
inspector  of  Stanislaus  county,  has 
turned  farmer.  He  farmed  some  of 
the  land  that  the  Crocker  Hoffman 
Land  Company  of  Merced  county 
gave  free  leases  on  last  year.  He 
tried  beans  and  corn,  but  the  land 
had  never  been  broken  up  before  and 
needed  irrigation.  His  beans  and 
corn  hardly  paid  for  the  seed.  This 
year  he  has  480  acres  seeded  to  bar- 
ley. A  great  part  of  the  land  was 
planted  last  year.  He  expects  good 
returns  from  the  barley  and  will  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  crop  of  beans  and 
corn. 

The  Grange  Company  of  Modesto 
reports  some  activity  In  beans  at 
this  time,  especially  blackeyes.  When 
asked  about  the  future  of  the  tepary 


bean,  they  stated  that  the  market 
was  not  as  well  established  as  it 
should  be.  A  lot  were  sold  to  a 
packer,  who  complained  that  when 
the  cans  were  opened  there  was  a 
very  pronounced  odor,  as  if  the  con- 
tents were  spoiled.  This  might  be 
due  to  improper  methods  used  in 
cooking.  Libby,  McNeil  &  Llbby  put 
up  quite  a  pack,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ported as  to  the  condition.  Several 
carloads  have  been  shipped  to  Boston. 


TRACTOR  SHORT  COURSE  AT 
RIVERSIDE. 

A  Tractor  Short  Course  is  to  be 
held  February  11-16  at  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  to 
be  very  similar  to  the  one  held  at 
Davis  and  now  being  reported  in 
our  columns.    The  principal  features 


are  mentioned  in  the  program  below: 

Monday,  February  11 — 8  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
registration;  1  p.  m.,  opening  address  by 
Director  H.  J.  Webber  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station,  follewed  by  a  lecture 
on  engine  principles;  2:45  to  5  p.  m., 
practice  work. 

Tuesday — Lectures  at  8  a.  m.  and  at  1 
p.  m.  on  fuels  and  carburetion,  each  fol- 
lowed by  three  hours  of  practice  work. 

Wednesday — Lectures  at  8  a.  m.  on  ig- 
nition and  at  1  p.  m.  on  magnetos,  each 
followed  by  three  hours  of  practice  work. 

Thursday — Lectures  at  8  a.  m.  on  lu- 
brication and  at  1  p.  m.  on  timing  and 
adjustment,  each  followed  by  tractor  prac- 
tice. 

Friday — Lectures  at  8  a.  m.  on  repair- 
ing tractors  and  at  1  p.  m.  on  testing 
and  horsepower  rating,  each  followed  by 
tractor  practice. 

Saturday — 8  a.  m.,  a  lecture  on  tractor 
machinery,  followed  by  tractor  practice 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

The  staff  of  instructors  will  include  J. 
B.  Davidson,  professor  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering; R.  S.  Vaile,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  orchard  management  in  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station ;  L.  J.  Fletcher,  in- 
structor in  agricultural  engineering  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis;  Mr.  A.  B.  Lundy, 
and  several  service  men  from  various 
tractor  factories. 


PEACH  MEN  OF  STANISLAUS 
COUNTY  PROSPEROUS. 


F.  S.  Courtney,  representative  of 
the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
at  Modesto,  reports  a  very  prosper- 
ous season  for  the  ranchers  in  that 
district.  A  full  crop  of  Elberta  and 
Muir  peaches  in  Stanislaus  county 
averaged  up  well  in  size  and  brought 
good  prices  both  for  dried  and  ship- 
ping. Twenty-five  cars  of  Elbertaa 
were  shipped  East  from  Modesto  and 
brought  the  growers  from  $25  to 
$30  a  ton  net.  This  is  the  largest  lot 
that  has  ever  been  shipped  from 
that  point.  Mr.  Courtney  says  that 
since  the  growers  feel  sure  that  they 
can  get  good  prices  through  the  as- 
sociation that  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  care  of 
the  trees.  Better  pruning,  spray- 
ing, fertilizing  and  cultivation  have 
resulted  in  much  larger  crops  and 
healthier  orchard. 


THIS  TRACTOR  WILL  WORK  IN  ALL  SOIL  CONDITIONS 


They  are  absolutely  Guaranteed  to  Work  SUCCESSFULLY  in  WET  RICE  LANDS 


4  i^i/'Mii'wuA 


AVERY  40-80  h.  p.  (largest)  TRACTOR.    Price  $4250  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
OUR  BEAUMONT  EQUIPMENT  makes  it  possible  to  work  AVERY  TRACTORS  SUC- 
CESSFULLY anywhere  you  can  plow — be  it  adobe,  sand,  hard  or  soft.    WHY  do  AVERY 
TRACTORS  DOMINATE  in  the  rice  fields  of  Texas — cane  fields  of  Cuba — South  America 
and  Mexico? 

Because — They  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  work  where  conditions  are  SEVERE — 
And  because  they  are  light  weight  and  will  NOT  mire  down,  pack  or  slip. 

A  Few  Other  Reasons  Why  AVERY  Leads  Them  All: 


Valve  in  head  Motor. 
Kxtra  large  Valves. 

Extra  large  Crank  Shaft  (no  owner  has  ever  broken  one). 

Enclosed  dust-proof  Governor. 

Internal  Pump  Oiling  System. 

Renewable  Inner  Cylinder  Sleeves. 

K.  w.  high-tension  Magneto. 

Impulse   9tarter   (no  batteries). 

Duplex  Gasifler  Manifolds  (barns  kerosene  equally  as  well 
as   gasoline   or  distillate). 


Sliding   frame    Transmission — using    only   two    gear  con- 
tacts, whether  in  high  or  low. 
Strong  copper  tube  Radiator  (no  solder). 
No  fan — no    belts — no    water    pumps    to    give  trouble 
(Thermo  Syphon  System  used). 
.Main  bearings  adjustable  from  outside. 
Most  accessible  machine  on  the  market  to  get  at. 
Motor  absolutely  dust-proof. 


AVERY  TRACTORS  do  not  come  out  every  year  in  a  different  design,  to  be  tried  and  tested  at  YOUR 
expense. 

We  met  our  success  ten  years  ago  and  the  standard  has  remained  the  same. 

AVERY  MOTOR  PLANTER  and 
CULTIVATOR 

Represents  the  highest  development  in  power  farming. 
Especially  equipped  for  PLANTING  and  CULTIVATING 

BEANS,  BEETS,  COTTON,  CORN, 
KAFFIR  CORN  and  ASPARAGUS. 
  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  from  San  Erancisco 


AVERY  THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Are  made  in  seven  sizes — 19x30  to  42x70  in.  Guaranteed 
99  per  cent  saving  in  grain. 

Will  successfully  thresh  and  clean  any  grain  from  clover 
seed  to  beans  and  rice. 


Other        «  ^r?4»^SS^ 


SIZES 


AVERY  5-10  h.  p.  (smallest)  TRACTOR.    Price  $645  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
Write  to  nearest  agency  for  literature  and  prices. 


f=.  H.  POSS  COMPANY 


Barney  Motor  Co.,  Gllroy.  Cal. 
Duncan  Stirling,  Salinas,  CaL 


Cox  &  Sager,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 
E.  J.  Votaw  &  Sons,  Tipton,  CaL 


17-19  Main  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Morgan  Sc  Simpson,  Davis. 
C.  E.  Scofleld,  Napa. 
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Tractor  Plow  Adjustment  Saves  Power  j 

[Tenth  in  series  of  reports  of  I  niversity  Farm  Tractor  Short  Course.    From  lecture  by  J 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson.]  » 


The  cost  of  tractor  and  plow  oper- 
ation is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
draft,  which  depends  on  soil  and  on 
adjustment  of  the  plow.  The  draft 
can  be  reduced  25  per  cent  by  carry- 
ing the  downward  and  sidewise  pres- 
sure of  the  landside  on  wheels.  An 
extra  moldboard  could  have  been 
added  without  increasing  the  draft 
in  one  case  where  the  man  had 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  center  of 
draft  and  then  tried  to  adjust  the 
individual  plows  to  make  them  run 
over.  The  landsides  were  scooping 
out  a  regular  furrow.  The  landside 
wheel  is  often  seen  tearing  up  the 
dirt  or  grinding  along  and  climbing 
out  occasionally.  That  takes  extra 
power.  If  it  is  running  straight 
ahead,  the  moldboard  should  run 
square  with  the  furrow.  Every  plow- 
point  should  be  turned  downward 
enough  to  stay  in  the  ground  read- 
ily with  the  land  side  resting  flat  on 
the  furrow  bottom.  Cutting  the  fur- 
row slice  has  been  shown  to  take 
45  per  cent  or  more  of  the  draft. 
A  dull  plow  increases  this.  Under 
good  plowing  conditions  the  12  to 
16-inch  plows  have  proved  by  test 
to  require  less  power  per  inch  width 
than  narrower  or  wider  ones  total- 
ing the  same  gang  width.  The  nar- 
row ones  must  cut  more  furrows. 
Wider  ones  must  lift  the  dirt  higher 
to  turn  it,  though  they  cover  better 
on  this  account.  This  is  desirable 
where  heavy  cover  crops  must  be 
turned  under  as  in  the  citrus  or- 
chards, or  in  weedy  fields. 

Tractor  plows,  especially  small 
gangs,  are  operated  from  the  front 
rather  than  from  the  rear  as  with 
horses.  They  must  be  built  differ- 
ently and  heavier.  Power-lift  plows 
are  simple  and  easy  for  the  driver 
to  operate  and  are  especially  desir- 

Casy  to  Pid. 


Same 
Engine 
Used  o 


Tank 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Enirine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
_„  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
956  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


THOS.  R.   IIKUWNK,  Stockton,  Ca 

Factory  Representative 
Prompt    shipments    made  from 
California  Warehouse 


able  on  small  gangs  where  an  extra 
man  would  not  be  economical. 

SIDE  DRAFT. 

Side  draft  on  the  tractor  is  a  great 
waster  of  power.  Plow  manufac- 
turers want  the  side  draft  all  on  the 
tractor.  Manufacturers  of  the  lat- 
ter often  aim  to  put  it  on  the  plows. 
A  tractor  which  steers  by  braking 
one  side  while  the  other  goes  around 
doesn't  work  very  well  with  side 
draft.  The  tendency  is  for  it  to 
turn.  When  that  tendency  is  coun- 
teracted by  braking  the  turning  side, 
the  available  power  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Men  often  try  to  operate 
with  more  side  draft  on  a  tractor 
guided  by  a  steering  wheel  in  front 
than  the  wheel  can  counteract.  One 
way  to  offset  side  draft  is  to  run  a 
tractor  wheel  In  the  furrow.  In 
orchard  and  vineyard  work,  some 
are  providing  bars  which  reach  out- 
ward on  both  sides  behind  the 
tractor.  All  side  draft  is  balanced 
by  plows  on  the  other  end  of  the 
bar. 

ii i  n  msg, 

A  chain  hitched  to  the  center  of 
draft  on  a  gang  plow  does  not  con- 
trol the  plow  so  well  as  a  "cross- 
hitch"  where  two  chains  cross  each 
other  between  tractor  and  plow.  The 
tendency  of  the  latter  when  the 
tractor  does  not  run  straight  ahead 
is  to  delay  response  from  the  plow 
and  keep  it  running  straight.  This 
is  of  especial  value  in  turning  cor- 
ners, where  the  tractor  does  not 
have  to  run  so  far  onto  plowed 
ground.  There  should  be  at  least 
ZVz  feet  between  tractor  and  plow, 
as  a  short  turn  with  a  short  hitch 
would  likely  pull  the  plow  out.  Stiff 
hitches  are  good  when  the  plow  or 
other  implement  is  to  be  backed  up. 
KK. in  AM)  FLEXIBLE  GANGS, 

There  are  two  types  of  moldboard 
gangs,  the  rigid  beam  and  the  flex- 
ible beam.  With  the  latter,  the 
moldboards  are  hitched  separately 
or  in  pair  so  they  adjust  them- 
selves within  their  frames  to  uneven 
ground.  They  are  used  more  for 
large  plows,  as  many  as  fourteen  14- 
inch  plows  in  a  gang.  Not  many  are 
used  in  California,  probably  because 
first  attempts  with  them  were  made 
in  dry  plowing  for  which  they  were 
not  strong  enough.  They  are  heavy 
and  expensive;  they  stand  up  to  the 
work  in  the  Middle  West;  and  could 
be  made  strong  enough  for  Califor- 
nia. Rigid  frames  are  more  for  small 
gangs,  several  of  which,  however, 
are  often  hitched  to  one  tractor, 
acting  like  flexible  plows. 

MOLDBOAKDS  ami  disk  i-i.ows. 

Neither  the  moldboard  or  the  disk 
is  the  best  plow;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  best  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  moldboard  does  the  best 
work  and  with  less  draft  where  soil 
is  in  good  condition  to  turn.  Until 
recently,  it  has  been  easier  to  handle 
because  it  could  be  lifted  out  at 
turns  This  is  important  where  fields 
are  small  and  lands  are  laid  out  in 
a  system  of  backfurrows  and  dead- 
furrows  to  avoid  making  the  levee 
around  them  which  is  seen  next  to 
fences  where  fields  have  been  plowed 
round  and  round  year  after  year.  But 
a  moldboard  on  dry  plowing  turns 
up  big  chunks  and  sometimes  will 


PISTON  RINGS 


It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  put  in  the  best  piston  rings 
you  can  buy.  Remember  —  in.  piston  rings  you're  buying 
power,  control  of  fuel  and  oil  consumption  and  assurance 
of  dependable  service  all  through  the  season  ahead. 
McQuay-Norris  \e.<v*^5qqf  Piston  Rings  have  led  the  field 
for  seven  years.  Their  supremacy  has  been  established  by 
consistently  efficient  performance. 

They  stop  compression  leakage  —  cut  down  cost  of  opera- 
tion—  reduce  carbon. 

Vour  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size  quickly.  Over  300  jobbing 
and  supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  carry  complete  size  assort- 
ments.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them — write  us. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.    Used  in  top  groove  only  of 
pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  jtoKSow  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression  and  fuel  economy. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power"  —  a  simple,  clear  explanation  of 

piston  rings,  their  construction  and  1 — -ra  t  ion. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co..  2838  locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Copyright  U>lT,  M  <J ami  -  tttg.  Co. 


The  biggest  crop-producer 
a  fruit-grower  ever  used 


No.  8  Horse 

Hoe  does  a  greater  va. 
riety  of  work  in  corn.  po- 
tatoes, and  other  crops  re 
quiring  similar  cultivation,; 
does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  one-horse  cultivator  made 
It  is  stronger,  better  made  and  fin 
ished.  Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  regula- 
tor and  extra  long  frame  make  it  steady- 
running.  Cultivates  deep  or  shallow  and  d 
ferent  widths  of  rows. 

Planet  Jr. 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  artual  farm  and  garden 
work,  and  ilescril>«  over  55  different  tools,  including' 
Seeders,  Wheel- Hoes.  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows.  Or- 
chard, Bert,  and  Pivot-Wheel  Ruling  Cultivators. 
Writ*  pvBtat  fur  it  tvdayl 

S.L  ALLEN  &  CO.  ?SSS£. 


They  enable  you  to  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation, 
save  time,  labor,  money,  and  increase  the  food  supply. 

No.  41  Orchard  Cultivator  does  such  thorough  work  in 
orchard,  vineyard  or  hopyard  that  bigger  and  better  crops 
invariably  follow.   Exceptionally  light  draft  adds  to  the 
ase  and  rapidity  of  cultivation.   The  strong  frame  car- 
ries teeth  sweeps,  irrigating  steels,  plows,  alfalfa  teeth 
and  special  weeders.  Has  tree-shield,  .aide-hitch  for 
low  trees,  and  fore-carriage  if  wanted.  Works 
deep  or  shallow,  and  cuts  4  to  O  ■  ft.  wide. 


We  carry  stock  In  Lot 
Angeles.    Agencie*  in 
ail   principal  Pacific 
Coast  cities. 


flRQMGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  i n  plant* 
Ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?  The 

IRONAGEPotatoPlanter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 

the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed*  , 
Means  < .."  to  *50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in   its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
tushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
m  t u  Hh  ne  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Bate-man  MTg  Co.,  Box  39  B,  Grenloch,  N.J. 

KANOUSE  A  FOOTS.  General  AotnU 
FiaST&jAOksoNSTiuCTS.      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


WATERLOO  BOY 

is  a  12-25  two- 
speed.  3  -  plow, 
one-man  Tractor. 
Low  operating 
cost.  For  field  or 
orchard.  Ask  lor 
catalog. 

W.  L  Cle>elnd  Cr.  213  H. 
In  kniAn  St..  lis  iitrlK 


TRACTOR 


not  stay  in  the  ground.  It  causes 
trouble  where  soil  is  sticky  because 
It  will  not  scour.  There  are  places 
In  Louisiana  where  soil  simply  can- 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  lor  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  4,  6,  8,  12,  16 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
1  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — ij-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  lactory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash.  Pay- 
ments. Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  youraell  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  von  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE   ENGINE  WORKS 

28111  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2801    I    Bldg.,  rittHkurg,  Pa.  > 
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not  be  made  to  slip  over  a  mold- 
board,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
disks  with  scrapers  to  keep  them 
clean.  Scrapers  are  great  aids  in 
turning  the  furrow  from  a  disk.  They 
work  best  if  the  edge  does  not  touch 
the  disk,  but  is  clear  enough  to  pre- 
vent rubbing  when  under  pressure 
from  the  dirt.  This  should  be  3-16 
to  Vi  inch  in  the  clear  to  avoid  act- 
ing as  a  brake. 

The  standard  disk  is  24  inches  in 
diameter  and  will  give  a  good  fur- 
row six  to  eight  inches  deep,  but  it 
is  customary  to  buy  26  to  28-inch 
disks  to  allow  for  wear.  A  28-inch 
disk  is  needed  for  deep  plowing.  It 
will  make  a  furrow  12  inches  deep; 
but  on  hard  ground,  most  disks  re- 
quire heavy  weights  to  keep  the  plow 
in  the  ground.  Such  condition  means 
expensive  plowing.  On  rocky  or 
stumpy  ground  a  disk  in  a  rigid 
gang  frame  is  likely  to  bend  or 
break  because  otherwise  it  would 
have  to  lift  one  side  of  the  gang  out 
of  the  ground. 

In  buying  machinery  to  save  labor, 
the  object  may  be  defeated  if  first 
cost  is  considered  above  quality  and 
adaptability  to  the  jobs  to  be  done. 


TANK  TO  REDUCE  POWER  FOR 
PUMPING. 

To  the  Editor:  My  well  is  60  feet 
deep,  water  stands  at  35  feet,  have 
pump  lowered  to  within  12  feet  of 
the  water,  and  when  pump  is  work- 
ing water  draws  down  to  20  feet, 
so  I  have  20  feet  lift  to  pump  and 
24  above  pump  to  ground  level,  and 
want  to  force  water  600  feet  on 
through  three-inch  pipe  on  the  level. 
What  sized  motor  should  I  use  on  a 
two-inch  pump  to  do  this  work? 
Can  I  save  anything  on  power  by 
pumping  into  a  small  tank  at  well 
and  letting  water  feed  the  600  feet 
by  gravity?  If  so,  what  sized  tank 
should  I  have  and  how  high  above 
the  outlet  should  it  be? — J.  A.  R., 
Corning. 

A  tank  will  not  save  power  unless 
you  are  willing  for  the  water  to 
flow  more  slowly  through  the  level 
pipe  than  the  pump  would  throw  it. 
A  two-inch  centrifugal  pump  run- 
ning at  economical  capacity  throws 
100  gallons  per  minute.  The  friction 
of  this  in  600  feet  of  three-inch  pipe 
would  require  the  pressure  of  a  col- 
umn of  water  17.4  feet  high  con- 
stantly to  keep  it  running  at  full 
speed.  To  maintain  this  pressure 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  should  be 
about  that  high  above  ground  and 


Avert|izelfour  Farm  Work 


T 


HERE  isn't  any  question  any  more  about  the  success  of  tractor  farming 
—the  only  question  now  is— which  is  the  best  tractor  for  you  to  get. 


When  you  Averylze  your  farm  you  can 

be  sure  you  have  made  a  wise  selection. 
When  you  get  an  Avery  yoirare  getting 
a  tractor  that  is  long  past  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  has  been  put  to  every 
test  known. 

We  proved  our  faith  in  the  Avery  de- 
sign by  introducing  Avery  Tractors  on 
a  sold-on-approval  policy.  We  have 
proved  the  successof  the  Avery  design 
by  entering  it  in  every  important  motor 
contest  and  demonstration  held  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 
And  the  strongest  proof  of  the  success 


of  the  Avery  design  is  that  men  who 
bought  the  first  Avery  Tractors  years 
ago  are  buying  more  Avery  Tractors — 
sons,  brothers,  cousins  and  neighbors 
who  have  watched  Avery  work  are 
buying  in  large  numbers. 
Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company 
having  over  thirty  years'  experience  in 
building  power  farming  machinery, with 
tens  of  thousands  of  Avery  machines 
in  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  by 
a  company  owning  a  large  factory  with 
branch  houses  and  distributers  cover- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union  and  over 
60  foreign  countries. 


A  Size  for  Every  Size  Farm  and  Every 
Kind  of  Work 


There  are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  from 
which  you  can  pick  exactly  the  right  size 
tractor  for  your  work. 

There's  an  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Culti- 
vator for  doing  your  cultivating  and  other 
light  traction  and  belt  work. 

Then  you  can  get  an  Avery  Plow  and  an 
Avery  Thresher  to  fit  any  size  tractor,  and 
you  have  an  equipment  of  Tractor  Farm- 
ing Machinery  that  will  enable  you  to  raise 
a  larger  crop  at  less  expense  and  save  it 
after  you  raise  it. 

The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  —  8-16, 
12-25. 18-36,  25-50  and  40 -80  h.  p..  are  all  built 
of  the  same  design.  Also  a  5-10  h.  p.  Trac- 
tor, especially  built  for  small  farms  and 
lighter  work  on  large  farms.  Avery  Trac- 


tors are  the  only  tractors  with  a  double 
carburetor  and  duplex  gasifier  that  burns 
ALL  the  kerosene.  They  have  a  patented 
sliding  frame  that  eliminates  the  inter- 
mediate gear  used  on  other  tractors.  Saves 
expense  and  increases  the  power. 

They  are  the  only  tractors  with  renewable 
inner  cylinder  walls,  crankshafts  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  adjustable 
crankshaft  boxes,  no  fan.  fan  belt,  gov- 
ernor belt,  fuel  pump,  or  water  pump. 

Light  and  Heavy  Plows  and  Threshers 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  Plow,  either 
light  or  heavy,  in  any  size  from  1  to  10 
bottoms,  and  an  Avery  Thresher  in  any 
size  from  a  small  19x30  inch  up  to  a  large 
42x70  inch. 


Write  for  the  1918  Avery  Motor  Power  Book 


It  shows  all  Avery  machines  in  their  natural  colors,  both 
Stationary  and  actual  working  scenes.  It  has  unusual 
detailed  illustrations  of  tractor  construction.  Write  for 
free  copy  and  ask  for  special  information  about  the  size 
machines  you  need.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  3805  Iowa  St.,  Peoria.,  111. 

Fi    H.    POSS    CO.,    Distributors,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 
ii  Branch  Houses  and  Distributers  Covering  Every  a'faias 
,  in  the  Union  and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 


Get  a  Guaranteed  Avery  Grain 
Saver  Thresher  in  any  size 
19x30  inch  up  to  a  large  42x70 
Incb,  ; 


i"-"*^    There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor 
im^^^^ki&SrW^m^SS    for  every  size  farm  and  every 

1  '-^:&M3^t~r»^e 


krnd  of  work. 


you  would  have  to  lift  the  water 
some  higher  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank.  A  tank  is  highly  desirable 
for  fire  protection  and  water  pres- 
sure for  house  and  barnyard  use, 
but  a  60,000  gallon  tank  would  be 
required  to  permit  you  to  pump 
night  and  day  while  irrigating  only 
daytimes,  so  a  reservoir  would  be 
needed  for  this,  running  the  water 
through  a  flume,  and  requiring  a 
trifle  over  two  and  a  half  horse 
power  for  pumping. 

If  you  lift  the  water  forty-four 
feet  through  three-inch  suction  and 
discharge,  and  run  it  six  hundred 
feet  through  level  three-inch  pipe, 
it  will  require  three  and  a  half 
horse  power. 


Kerosene  used  to  cost  B.  R.  Har- 
wood  of  Sutter  county  20  cents  per 
gallon.  Now  it  costs  10  cents  deliv- 
ered in  a  drum  at  home.  Drums  are 
provided  for  crude  oil  and  distillate 
also.  They  are  expensive,  but  will 
eventually  pay  for  themselves  where 
much  oil  is  used  for  engines,  pumps, 
tractors,  etc. 


There  is  now  very  little  difference 
in  ease  of  starting  and  in  mainte- 
nance of  low  and  high  tension  sys- 
tems, due  to  late  improvements  in 
the  latter. 


r  1PM  AGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  qocstiong: 
How  canl  have  agood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
TT?n  AT  A  n  TP  Combined  Hill 
HKjE,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem* 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
Btored  in  Bmall  space.  Sows,  cov* 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 
etc.,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
pnsh  it  and  doa  day's  band- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  38 
combina- 
tions. $3.26 
to  $15.00. 
Write  for 
„  booklet. 

Bate  man  M't'g  Co..  Box  Z9C*  Gronloch,  N.J* 

 KANOUSE  &  FOOTE,   (Several  AarnU. 

First  &  Jackson  Streets,     Oakland.  <5al. 


MUD! 


— itgrets  in  your  ditches 
— thengrassgrows  and 
refuse  piles  up  —  and 
then  your  ditch  is  hard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
shovel.  The  job  is  easy  with 

Cut  shows  Model 
20,  made  in  2,  4,  6 
horse  and  tractor 
sizes.  Makes  new 
ditches,  cleans  old  _ 
ones,  to 4 ft. deep.  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 

FINE  FOR  GRADING,  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  the  work  of  50  men  and  does  a  better 
job.  Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  gears.  No  repair  bias.  Fully 
illustrated  catalog  with  prices  and  list  of  users 
near  you  free.   Write  for  it  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
1573  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


is  new  m  J  *^  — ^ttoK>' 


Sturdy-Powerful-Reliable 

Samson  Sieve -Grip  Tractors  will  stand  by  you  in  the  rush 
seasons.  Their  steel  construction,  dust-proof  qualities,  over-size  bear- 
ings, and  thorough  lubrication  insure  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Full  25  H-P  is  developed  for  stationary  work,  aside  from 
power  for  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  hauling,  etc.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  size  machine  gives  popularity  to 

SAMSON 


Reg.  &  Pat.  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Counlxi«o 


Orders  for  Spring  delivery  are  coming  in  rapidly.  Sieve-Grips 
will  help  farmers  increase  farm  profits  and  INCREASE  CROP  PRO- 
DUCTION.   Let  one  help  you  this  season. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  Genera]  Motors  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


Gentlemen,  send  me  your  catalog  and  magazine  "Samson  Sittings." 
of  land.    Name  :   Address  


I  farm. 
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Using  Up  Potatoes  a  Duty 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


It  is  easy  enough  to  say  to  the 
farmer,  "plant  plenty  of  potatoes 
this  year."  But  the  way  to  be  sure 
that  he  will  do  that  is  to  eat,  before 
time  for  planting  another  crop,  the 
potatoes  he  has  already  produced — 
and  to  eat  less  bread  the  while.  The 
way  to  be  sure  of  a  potato  supply 
next  winter  is  to  use  up  the  pota- 
toes held  in  storage  now. 

THE  BIGGEST  CROP. 

We  produced  last  year  the  largest 
potato  crop  America  has  ever  known, 
442,536,000  bushels,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
1916  crop  was  only  286,953,000 
bushels,  while  the  average  produc- 
tion from  1911  to  1915  was,  in 
round  numbers,  363,000,000  bush- 
els.    Thus  we  have  on  hand  this 


Smooth  Potatoes 

With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
increase  yield  assured  to  every  grower  if 
he  will  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  potato 
scab  and  black-leg  by  using 

FOKMfflDCf/yPB 

'  Tohe  ttrmers  Triend 

the  official  Standard  seed  cleanser  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wilt.  Po- 
tato scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends cleansing  seeds  with  Formal- 
dehyde solution  to  prevent  spread  of  po- 
tato diseases  and  smuts  of  grain.  For- 
maldehyde in  pint  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  Big  illustrated  book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMB0Y  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  5 


squirrels,  gophers, 
prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember—these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  PacificCoast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded—be  truly  patriotic— con- 
serve the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  Universitr  of  California  says:  "From 
Novemoer  until  the  end  of  February  (the  rainy 
season  in  California)  the  best  way  to  attack 
the  ground  squirrels  is  to  fill  their  barrows  with 
gas  from  CarDon  Bisulphide." 
So  too  in  other  states!  If  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be.  Caroon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirrels 
are  born  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  So— 
gas  the  old  aqulmlt  note.  Write  today  (or 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide — the  profii-savcr— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Use  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


winter  155,583,000  bushels  more 
than  in  1916  and  79,536,000  bush- 
els more  than  the  average  for  the 
preceding  years  since  1910.  We 
can't  well  send  this  potato  surplus  to 
Europe,  but  by  eating  it  at  home 
we  can  send  other  forms  of  food  to 
the  front.  It  should  be  remembered, 
in  that  connection,  that  America's 
consumption  of  potatoes  has  been 
below  the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  other  nations.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  some  authorities 
that  we  could  very  readily  double 
our  potato  diet  and  be  within  the 
bounds  of  a  healthful  and  desirable 
ration  adjustment. 

We  should  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  winter  of  1914-15,  which  af- 
fords the  nearest  parallel  to  the 
present  potato  situation.  Much  of 
the  1914  crop  was  held  in  storage 
that  winter,  it  moved  into  consump- 
tion slowly,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  as  the  new 
crop  began  to  come  in,  the  holders 
rushed  to  the  market,  glutted  it, 
hammered  down  prices — and  pota- 
toes sold  for  25c  or  30c  per  barrel 
to  starch  factories.  We  must  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  that  experi- 
ence next  spring — and  the  only  cer- 
tain insurance  against  it  is  to  cease 
hoarding  potatoes,  to  market  the 
present  supply  gradually  through  the 
winter,  and  to  increase  our  potato 
consumption. 

The  Food  Administration  has  no 
power  to  fix  potato  prices,  but  it  has 
and  will  exercise,  if  necessary,  power 
to  prevent  unreasonable  profits.  It 
is  now  working  upon  a  plan  to  ex- 
pediate  "acceptances"  of  potatoes 
and  other  perishable  food  products 
and  to  eliminate  losses  and  delays 
caused  by  unjustified  rejections  by 
consignees.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Pood  Administra- 
tion urge  those  who  are  holding  po- 
tatoes to  market  them  gradually  and 
steadily,  so  as  to  sell  out  before  the 
new  crop  comes  in,  and  they  urge 
everyone  to  eat  more  potatoes — and 
less  bread. 


ARTICHOKES,  ALFALFA,  SUDAN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  -have  been  pas- 
turing hogs  on  Jerusalem  artichokes 
with  no  other  feed  for  a  month  and 
they  are  killing  out  fine.  The  meat 
is  sweet  and  tender  and  the  fat 
firm  and  lots  of  it.  The  artichokes 
seem  to  scour  them  badly  and  an- 
other year  I  will  feed  grain  and 
weigh  them  to  note  results.  What 
grain  do  you  figure  would  be  the 
best  to  use. 

I  have  alfalfa  on  sidehill  ground 
that  can  be  irrigated,  but  will  not 
hold  moisture  very  well.  I  used  Su- 
dan grass  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
for  a  nurse  crop  last  spring  and  got 
a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  and  three 
good  cuttings  of  the  grass.  Is  this 
advisable  or  is  there  any  objection? — 
M.  W.,  Cool,  El  Dorado  county. 

[As  stated  in  our  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  we  should  feed  some  barley 
with  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Your  re- 
sults are  better  than  are  usually  had 
with  these  tubers  fed  alone.  We  are 
interested  to  see  what  you  will  con- 
clude after  longer  trial.  The  com- 
mon way  has  been  to  be  very  enthu- 
siastic about  these  roots  and  soon  to 
forget  them. 

The  Sudan-alfalfa  sandwich  is  also 
interesting.  Although  we  doubt 
whether  the  Sudan  helped  you  to  get 
a  stand  of  alfalfa,  It  did  have  good 
points  in  balancing  your  rations. — 
Editors.] 


The  best  adv 


you  ever  gave  me  - 
IboughtaJohnDeere 
Tractor  Plow — 

And  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains I  ever  made." 

That  Northern  Iowa  farmer  had  expected 
much  and  had  realized  more.  He  was  more 
than  satisfied.   He  was  enthusiastic. 

The  money-making  seed  beds  and  the  money- 
saving  operation  of  a 

JOHN1SDEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


make  every  owner  enthusiastic 
over  his  bargain.  The  owner  of 
a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  gets 
the  benefit  of  genuine  John  Deere 
bottoms — the  world's  standard, 
bottoms,  found  only  on  John 
Deere  plows.  These  bottoms  out- 
wear others  and  make  the  best 
seed  beds  that  a  plow  can  make. 

The  owner  of  a  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plow  gets  the  greatest 
possible  operating  economy.  The 
Quick  Detachable  Shares  save 
valuable  time  and  labor.  The 
powerful  power  lift  raises  and 
lowers  the  bottoms  quickly  and 
accurately.  No  chains  or 
sprockets  about  the  mechanism 
to  cause  trouble.  Great  beam- 
throat  clearance  prevents  clog- 
ging. Stiff  hitch  assures  perfect 
control  in  pulling,  turning  or 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  HI. 


backing.  Perfect  balance  assures 
light  draft  and  fuel  saving. 

The  John  Deere  No.  5  Tractor 
Plow  is  furnished  with  either  2 
or  3  bottoms.  The  No.  6  is 
furnished  with  either  3  or  4 
bottoms.  Insist  on  one  of  these 
plows  for  your  tractor. 

Get  These  Free  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet 
describing  both  the  No.  5  and 
No.  6  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows. 
Also  our  156-page  book  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to 
Use  Them."  Full  of  practical 
information.   Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  tell  us  what 
farm  implements  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  ask  for  package 
TP-3-31 


Successfully 
Used  With 
Any  Standard 
Tractor. 
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Interesting  Facts  About  True  Horse  Beans 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox,  Berkeley.] 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent's 
questions  about  "feveroles,"  there  are 
several  varieties  grown  in  Europe 
for  stock  feed.  The  winter  bean  is 
the  largest  and  hardest  bean  and  I 
have  seen  it  six  feet  high  though 
four  feet  in  good  ground  is  nearer 
an  average.  Then  there  are  spring 
beans,  amongst  them  being  the  Maz- 
agan  bean  and  the  "tick"  bean  (the 
smallest  of  all  and  the  most  pro- 
lific.) This  tick  bean  compares  in 
size  with  the  Portuguese  brood  bean 
as  the  seed  of  white  lupine  does  to 
purple. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  "tick" 
to  run  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
strong  ground  (and  they  need  pretty 
good  soil)  and  sixty-six  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  They  are  very  strong 
feed,  contain  very  little,  if  any  fat, 
but  much  protein,  and  are  therefore 
quite  heating.  Are  used  only  In 
winter  for  this  reason.  The  mix- 
ture used  for  horse  feed  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  bushel  of  cracked  beans  to 
four  bushels  of  oats  and  one-sixth 
bushel  to  four  is  more  common. 
They  are  also  used  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  breeding  season  for 
sheep  (both  ewes  and  bucks)  and 
are  a  great  help  to  flocks  in  cold 
wet  weather,  say  one-half  pound  per 
head  per  diem.  One  very  wet  year 
in  the  80's,  beans  were  mixed  with 
English  wheat  to  strengthen  the 
moulding  of  it,  as  the  wheat  was  so 
poor  that  year  that  the  loaves  would 
not  stand  up  in  the  oven.  Also  I 
have  known  beans  made  into  flour 
for  use  in  moulding  the  loaves.  It 

SELLING  WHEAT. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 
Wheat  growers  who  have  grain 
for  sale  are  finding  that  they  must 
not  expect  too  much  from  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation. 
Many  have  had  the  impression  that 
they  could  get  $3.50  per  cental  for 
it.  You  cannot  net  $3.50.  That  is 
the  price  the  Food  Administration 
has  agreed  to  pay  for  the  best  wheat, 
stored  in  warehouses  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  points  speci- 
fied for  each  shipment  with  all 
charges  paid,  including  storage.  Not 
much  of  "the  best"  wheat  is  grown 
in  California,  and  all  other  varieties 
are  docked.  Then  there  is  a  long 
list  of  dockage  for  weed  seed,  smut, 
shriveled  grain,  etc.,  which  can  be 
officially  determined  for  the  Grain 
Corporation  only  after  the  wheat  has 
been  delivered  to  warehouses  speci- 
fied. The  grower  can  obtain  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  way  his  wheat 
will  be  graded  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative sample  with  a  dollar  to  H. 
C.  Bunker  of  San  Francisco,  the  offi- 
cial wheat  inspector. 

Some  other  troubles  in  selling 
wheat  are  the  difficulty  of  getting 
cars,  the  extra  freight  on  part  car- 
loads where  there  is  some  left  over 
(the  seller  pays  the  freight  and 
hauling),  and  extra  insurance  if  the 
grain  is  not  all  sold  before  insur- 
ance runs  out.  One  grower  at  An- 
tioch  sold  at  $2.92%  wheat  that 
would  have  brought  $3.13  if  he 
could  have  warehoused  it  at  South 
Vallejo. 

R.  H.  Callison  of  Dinuba  took 
$800  worth  of  Emperor  grapes  from 
five  acres  of  three-year-old  vines. 
His  Sultanas  were  sold  for  $200  per 
acre  on  the  vines. 


used  to  be  called  "bean  cones"  to 
distinguish  the  name  from  wheat 
cones  which  was  made  from  bearded 
wheat. 

The  horse  bean  belongs  to  the 
vetch  family  and  is  used  to  precede 
the  wheat  crop  in  rotation.  The 
haulum  or  straw  is  useless  for  feed 
but  good  for  bedding  and  fertilizer. 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  make 
one  of  our  leading  crops  some  day, 
especially  for  use  for  sheep  and  as  a 
cover  crop.  It  is  very  subject  to  a 
black  aphis  which  attacks  the  ter- 
minals and  plays  havoc  with  the 
crop,  though  this  does  not  so  very 
much  effect  its  value  for  turning  in. 


BEET  GROWERS  WIN  POINT. 


A  commission  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  sugar  beet  production  for 
Southern  California  will  probably 
have  been  appointed  before  this  item 
appears.  The  Food  Administration 
at  Washington,  after  much  parley, 
has  agreed  to  appoint  five  disinter- 
ested men  who  will  have  power  to 
take  growers'  testimony  under  oath 
and  to  name  a  price  which  appears 
fair.  The  manufacturers  refused  to 
submit  to  the  findings-  of  such  a 
commission  and  leave  the  beet  price 
for  it  to  decide;  but  growers  hope 
the  publicity  of  an  early  investiga- 
tion will  bring  proper  pressure.  As 
soon  as  the  commission  shall  have 
been  appointed,  the  Associated  Beet 
Growers  will  notify  their  members, 


who  are  supposed  to  proceed  with 
beet  planting  at  once,  pending  set- 
tlement. 


SPROUTED  POTATOES  MAKE 
WEAK  PLANTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  potatoes  grow 
after  they  have  sprouted  and  the 
sprouts  have  been  knocked  off? — 
Subscriber. 

[Answer  by  H.  A.  Hyde,  Watsonvllle.] 
Many  commercial  fields  are  planted 
with  potatoes  whose  sprouts  have 
been  knocked  off.  They  will  sprout 
anew  two  or  three  times  if  sprouts 
are  taken  off;  but  they  make  spindly 
plants  because  the  first  sprouts  have 
taken  more  or  less  of  the  reserve 
plant  food.  Cold  storage  at  about 
42  degrees  prevents  loss  of  vitality 
by  sprouting. 


BiggestMoneyMaker 
"an  Put  on  Your  Farm! 

That's  a  stout  statement,  but  the  facts  bear  it  out.  There 
isn't  another  implement  made  that  will  bring  you  as  great 
return  for  the  cost  and  the  work  as  a  good  spreader  will.  You 
know  that  the  question  of  fertility  of  your  land  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  success  as  a  farmer.  You  cannot  keep  on  taking  crops 
from  the  soil  unless  you  restore  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Fertilizing  elements  go  straight  down.  They  will  not  spread  themselves. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  get  bumper  crops,  you  have  to  put  manure 
over  every  inch  of  the  soil.  You  can't  do  that  by  the  old  pitchfork  and 
wagon  method,  and  you  can't  do  it  with  many  of  the  spreaders  offered. 

I've  been  building  manure  spreaders  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  sold 
over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  them  last  year,  and  every  one  of  them  is  giving 
satisfaction  today.  I've  learned  something  in  all  these  years  about  these  ma- 
chines, and  I've  put  everything  I  know  into  building  the 


NISCO 


SEND  FOR  THESE 

FREE  BOOKS 

They 're  well  worth  having. 
Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
famous  Nisco  Spreader, 
and  "Helping  Mother  Na- 
ture" reads  like  a  story. 
You  never  saw  as  many 
dollar-saving  facts  collected 
in  so  small  a  space  before  or 
told  in  so  interesting  a  way. 
You'll  surely  like  '  Helping 
Mother  Nature."  Write 
today  and  address  me  at 
Box  316 


^Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


Look  at  its  wide  distribution— seven  feet  at  least.  It  was 
the  first  wide  spreader,  and  it  has  always  held  the  lead. 
Look  at  the  way  it  pulverizes  the  manure — so  fine  that  you 
can  safely  scatter  it  over  growing  corn.  Can  you  do  that 
with  any  other? 

Then  it's  light  draft — easy  for  the  team.  It's  low  down 
—easy  for  the  men.  You  can  load  the  bed  thirty  inches 
high,  and  scatter  t,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the  acre. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  without  a  Nisco  Spreader  you 
are  wasting  your  most  valuable  asset— the  fertility  of  your 
land.  With  a  Nisco  standing  where  you  can  throw  the 
manure  from  the  stalls  right  into  it,  hauling  it  on  your  fields  as  soon  as 
it  is  full,  you  are  getting  every  dollar's  worth  of  crop  food  right  where 
it  is  needed,  at  the  least  labor,  just  when  it  is  needed. 

Ask  any  county  agent,  any  experiment  station  man,  what  right 
distribution- of  manure  will  do  for  you. 

haven't  exaggerated  a  bit.  Thousandsof  good  farmers  have  proved 
it  themselves.  Thousands  know  it  pays  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
spreader,  and  that  the  Nisco  is  right  in  every  particular. 

Stop  wasting  your  fertilizer!  Feed  your  land  and  get  more  out  of  it! 
Let  me  send  you  my  book,  "Helping  Mother  Nature,"  which  tells  the 
facts  about  manure,  and  full  description  of  the  peerless  Nisco,  a 
money  maker  for  your  farm. 

See  the  machine  at  the  Nisco  dealer's.    If  you  don't  know 
him,  we  will  send  you  his  name. 

B.  C.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  Specialists" 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:— COLDWATER,  OHIO 

California  Jobbers  Selling;  Our  Spreaders  are: 
Dixon  &  Griswold 
Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Implement  Co. 

.San  Francisco 
Woodward  Co.,  Fresno  J^^^^StKIS-fS^^iWt 

■ 
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A  New  and  Promising  Dairy  Center 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

When  we  heard  a  short  time  ago 
that  the  Diamond  Dairy  had  estab- 
lished its  300  cows  at  Brentwood,  it 
made  us  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We 
made  a  trip  there  recently  and  found 
them  already  comfortably  installed 
in  a  $20,000  plant  consisting  of  a 
cement  floor  milking  barn  400  feet 
long  with  up-to-date  equipment,  milk 
house,  refrigeration  plant,  large  hay 
barns,  etc.  They  have  425  acres  of 
alfalfa,  mostly  one  year  old,  which 
was  put  in  by  Balfour-Guthrie,  own- 
ers of  the  Brentwood  Farms  lands. 
They  are  shipping  600  gallons  of 
whole  milk  daily  to  San  Francisco, 


Press  by  W.  H.  Schrader.l 

and  Jerseys.  Only  the  best  purebred 
bulls  are  used.  The  main  herd  sire 
is  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs  out  of  a  31  pound  dam.  They 
are  now  shipping  to  Berkeley  about 
250  gallons  of  grade  A  4  per  cent 
milk.  For  this  they  receive  several 
cents  over  the  market  price  and  un- 
der latest  established  price  will  get 
30c  per  gallon.  The  shipping  charge 
from  Brentwood  station  to  the  Bay 
is  1%  cents  per  gallon. 

(M  ANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  HA1  (.(Kill. 

Mr  Coupe  estimates  that  they  cut 
an  average  of  8  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
He    sold    in    the    neighborhood  of 


l/Hu 

Modern  plunt  of  Diamond  Dairy.     Dairying  is  a  joy  in  a  plant  like  this. 


where  they  are  distributing  under 
the  name  of  the  San  Carlos  Dairy. 

HIGH  RATING  BY   DAIRY  INSPECTORS. 

We  also  visited  the  Smith  Bros, 
dairy,  which  has  been  operating  here 
for  three  years.  This  firm  has  a  lease 
from  the  company  in  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  alfalfa  and  a  modern 
dairy  equipment.  We  found,  the 
manager,  Albert  Coupe,  sick  in  bed 
but  able  to  speak  enthusiastically  of 
the  advantages  of  the  district  for 
dairying.  His  dairy  has  always  been 
given  the  highest  rating  in  Contra 
Costa  county  by  the  inspector.  About 
100  cows  are  now  in  milk.  They 
are  high-grade  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 


No  Pit 


la  required  with  the 


KROGH 

DEEP 

WELL 

TURBINE 

PUMPS 


For  bored  of 
drilled  wells  from 
10-inch  inside  di- 
ameter up ;  and 
for  capacitlei  of 
250  gallons  per 
minute  up  to 
3000  gallons  per 
minute.  Built  for 
pumping  from 
any  depth  to  and 
including  260  feet. 
They  are  abso- 
lutely bal  a  n  c  e  d 
and  are  self  - 
aligning.  More 
water  can  be  ob- 
tained from  such 
wellj  than  with 
any  other  type. 
Built  in  belted  or 
direct  motor 
driven  type*.  II 
Interested,  write 
for  Bulletin. 


llll 

m  ■ 

Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  at 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


$4,000  worth  this  year  and  still  has 
an  ample  supply  for  the  cows.  He 
did  not  get  his  silos  filled  this  sea- 
son and  since  mill  feeds  have  been 
so  high,  he  has  fed  his  cows  straight 
alfalfa  hay.  That  they  keep  up  their 
production  on  such  a  ration  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  the  hay  pro- 
duced. 

Davis  Bros,  recently  bought  215 
acres  of  alfalfa  adjoining  Smith  Bros, 
and  intend  to  put  in  a  dairy.  Their 
plans  have  been  delayed  by  one  of 
the  brothers  being  drafted. 

Pietro  Trepodis  has  400  acres  ad- 
joining the  Diamond  Dairy  and  has 
a  cheese  making  plant.  He  has  a 
small  herd  and  buys  milk  from  other 
small  dairymen  and  farmers  in  the 
district. 

The  soil,  climate  and  location  of 
Brentwood  are  all  ideal  for  dairying. 
The  soil  is  alluvial  clay  loam  of  great 
depth  and  is  easily  checked  for  irri- 
gation, being  very  even  in  contour. 
It  is  also  well  drained.  In  location 
it  is  nearer  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  than  any  other  large  body  of 
irrigated  land. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    DISTRICT  MANI- 
FOLD. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
dairying  may  be  developed  here  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  facts: 
Brentwood  Farms,  which  Balfour 
Guthrie  are  putting  on  the  market, 
comprise  8000  acres  of  irrigated 
land;  of  this  2000  acres  are  already 
in  alfalfa  or  will  be  by  spring.  The 
water  system  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  irrigating  20,000  acres  and  the 
company  is  furnishing  water  to  own- 
ers of  adjoining  land  covered  by  its 
ditch  system.  The  source  of  water 
supply  is  a  branch  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin river.  The  water  is  pumped  by 
electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
and  conveyed  in  a  concrete  lined 
main  canal  G1/^  miles  in  length,  hav- 
ing a  maximum  capacity  of  200  sec- 
ond feet.  The  total  lift  is  140  feet 
and  is  made  by  seven  pumping  sta- 
tions located  at  intervals  on  the 
canal.  At  the  intake  of  the  canal 
there  is  a  boat  landing  giving  the 
district  water  transportation  and  in- 
suring low  freight  rates. 

BEETS,   BEANS,   AND   BARLEY    DO  WELL. 

This  year  in  addition  to  alfalfa 


Don't  Go  Through  Another  Winter 
without  a 


GOOD  SILO 


Good  Silage  will  give  you  the  equal  of  rich,  juicy 
pasture  during  the  coming  dry  summer  months. 

Decide  now  to  put  up  an 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

THESE  trying  times,  when  your  milk  flow  is  shrinking,  the  cost  of 
feed  high  and  green  pasturage  scarce,  make  you  wish  you  had  in- 
stalled an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  last  year. 

But  there's  no  use  crying  over  lost  milk.  The  profits  you  might  have 
had  this  winter,  with  milk  at  present  prices,  if  you  had  installed  a  silo, 
are  gone  beyond  recall.    It's  too  late  now  to  remedy  your  oversight. 

But  that's  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  make  your  plans  right 
now  to  install  a  silo. 

Before  you  know  it  the  rush  of  spring  and  summer  work  will  be  on 
you  again,  and  if  you  let  the  matter  drag  along  you  will  probably  come 
around  to  another  winter  and  still  not  have  a  silo. 

Your  cows  will  give  25  per  cent  more  milk  on  a  silage  ration  than  on 
dry  feed  with  grain,  and  you  can  feed  them  much*  more  cheaply  on 
silage. 

An  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  will  preserve  your  silage  better  than  any 
other  silo  made,  and  will  last  longer.  Thousands  of  Pacific  Coast  cow 
owners  have  proved  this  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Send  for  description,  telling  us  how  many  cows  you 
want  to  feed  and  ask  for  our  Dairy  Hand  Book  with 
Rations  for  Dairy  Cows. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUMPS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
pi  Mrs 

DEEP  WELL 

TURBINES 
DEEP  WELL 
HEADS 

DEEP  WELL 

t  FLINDERS 
BAND  AND 
DREDGE  PUMPS 
CONTRACTORS' 
PI  HPS 

WATER  WORKS 

PUMPS 

ACID  PUMPS 

GRITTY'  WATER 
PUMPS 

ROTARY  PIMPS 

OIL  PI  MPs 
STEAM  PIMPS 

ALSO 

GAS  ENGINES 
OIL  ENGINES 

MOTORS 
LOUDEN  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 
HAY  TOOLS 

POWER 
SPRAYERS 


PLENTY  OR 

WATER! 

You'll  have  plenty  of  water — rain  or  no  rain — 
if  you  install  an 

AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP 

If  any  pump  will  solve  your  water  problem — 
the  American  will  solve  it.  Easy  flow-lines  that 
reduce  friction — split  casings  that  make  interior 
of  pump  readily  accessible — perfect  balance — im- 
proved oiling  system — and  scores  of  other  ad- 
vantages. 

Send  for  Pump  Catalog 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  American 
line  of  vertical  and  horizontal  pumps,  deep  well 
turbines,  etc. — and  contains  much  valuable  irriga- 
tion information.    Sent  free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


5  BULLY  BULLS 

Out  of  high  testing-  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Sire's  sire  il:im.  Pietertie 
Maid  Ormsby — 7  days,  35.5tl;  30  days.  145. tiG:  average  per 
cent  fat.  5.31,  world's  record  when  made. 

Herd  sire.  Kins  Korndyke  HengerVeld  Ormsby  7th.  78838,  is 
what  our  herd  sprang  from — Grand  Champion  at  Stanislaus 
Fair,  winning  over  Grand  Champion  at  State  Fair. 

The  blood  of  these  Mill-  has  made  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  producers.     Better  get  after  them  now. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

OIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Mauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


hay  and  dairy  products  2000  acres 
of  the  Brentwood  Farm  will  produce 
barley  1000  acres,  sugar  beets  and 


several  hundred  acres  bean.  Part  of 
the  latter  acreag*  is  now  in  grain 
hay,  and  will  be  double  cropped. 
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"Tough-Looking  Proposition"  Works  Out 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural 

When  Frank  Guernsy  bought  260 
acres  of  grain  land  a  year  ago,  the 
people  who  lived  near  said  that  he 
had  gotten  "beautifully  stung."  The 
land  is  located  on  the  Holt  road 
about  four  miles  west  of  Stockton.  It 
had  been  farmed  to  grain  for  years, 
but  had  not  raised  a  crop  for  the  last 
two  years.  There  were  a  good  many 
snails  running  across  the  place  where 
water  stood  during  the  rainy  season, 


II  Your  Orchard 


as  thoroughly  as  you  culti- 
vate your  cornfield.  Inten- 
sive tillage  conserves  the 
moisture  and  sets  plant  food 
free.  For  more  and  better 
fruit,  use  an 

"Acme" 

Orchard  Harrow 

"Works  right  under  the  branches. 
The  sharp-ground  coulters  work 
the  soil  easily,  cutting  out  weeds 
and  leaving  a  loose  dust  mulch  J 
at  the  top.  Extension  and  reg- 
ular stvles— 1  horse  to  4  horse 
sizes— 3  ft.  to  YlVi  ft.  wide. 
Our  free  bo<k,  "The  Acme  Way  to 
Crops  Thct  1  ay,"  puints  the  road  to 
bigger  orchard  prohts.    Send  today, 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc, 


I  / 
Hi 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined, 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""owfoRais<?Ca,ve9 

—  Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."'  At  dealers,  or 

Coulsoa  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


ABSORBINE 

*^       TRADE  MARX  BEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF; 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot   Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duce! strains.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
%l  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  rOUNfi,  P.D.F.,  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masg, 

Ranch,  Dairy  and 
Pedigreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER 
Turlock,  California 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
15  years  in  this  business  I  sol. 
llrect  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
a  your  own  agent  and  save  20  pet 
ent.  Tanks  from  300  radons  te- 
ll,000  gallons  In  stock  A  stocJ- 
ank  6x2  ft.,  $10  For  hot  cil 
nates  ret  my  patent  tank  Refer 
nee:  Farmers  A  Merchant*  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2057 
K.  F.  WILSON,        Stockton  Cat 


Press  by  I).  E.  Schrafler.] 

also  a  good  many  alkali  spots  were 
to  be  found.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  it  was  a  pretty 
tough-looking  proposition.  At  first 
Mr.  Guernsy  thought  he  would  rent 
out  the  place,  but  could  find  no  ten- 
ant, as  the  reputation  of  the  prop- 
erty was  well  known.  Believing, 
however,  that  the  ranch  could  be 
made  to  pay  in  spite  of  its  reputa- 
tion, Mr.  Guernsy  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  waded  in. 

THE  PRELIMINARIES. 

He  had  a  topographical  survey- 
made,  had  samples  of  the  soil  tested, 
and  thus  learned  just  what  he  had 
to  contend  with.  It  was  found  that 
the  land  could  be  drained,  also  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  alkali  leeched 
out.  Drainage  ditches  were  dug  and 
the  water  drained  into  a  swamp, 
then  pumped  into  the  river.  The  land 
was  leveled  and  the  old  ranch  began 
to  look  as  if  it  might  be  made  to 
produce  a  crop.  Instead  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  lessee  for  either 
cash  or  share  as  last  year,  Mr. 
Guernsy  has  been  offered  $25  an 
acre  cash  rent  this  season. 

MODEL  DAIRY   BARN  EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  planned  to  develop  a  modern 
dairy  farm.  Up  to  date  $12,000  has 
been  spent  in  a  dairy  barn,  built 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
State  dairy  law,  a  hay  and  feed  barn, 
tool  sheds,  ranch  house,  and  dairy. 
Quite  an  acreage  is  being  checked 
for  alfalfa  this  spring,  and  it  is 
planned  to  plant  a  great  part  of  the 
260  acres  to  it.  Sixty  cows  are  kept 
on  the  ranch  at  present  and  more 
will  be  added  as  the  amount  of  feed 
raised  is  increased. 


OIL  MEALS  FOR  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  like  a  lit- 
tle information  in  regard  to  feeding 
coconut  meal  or  cottonseed  or  lin- 
seed meal.  I  have  a  dairy  and  feed 
alfalfa  hay,  chopped  carrots  and 
Sure-milk,  but  do  not  seem  to  get  a 
good  flow  of  milk  as  formerly;  last 
winter  I  fed  beet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal, 
and  molasses.  I  also  fed  once  a  day 
No.  1  oat  hay.  The  coconut  meal, 
etc.,  I  have  never  used. — J.  F.,  Rio 
Vista. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.   Woll,  University 
Farm,  Davis.] 

All  of  the  oil  meals  mentioned 
make  good  dairy  feeds,  and  may  be 
fed  in  amounts  of  about  two  pounds 
per  head  daily.  Linseed  meal  is  the 
most  expensive  of  the  three  oil  meals 
and  cannot  be  fed  economically  to 
dairy  cows  at  current  prices,,  except 
perhaps  in  very  small  amounts  as  a 
relish.  Of  the  two  other  oil  meals, 
cottonseed  meal  furnishes  most  mus- 
cle-forming substances  (protein)  for 
the  money,  but  as  alfalfa  hay  sup- 
plies an  abundance  of  these  impor- 
tant feed  components  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  preferring  it  to 
coconut  meal,  which  is  a  relatively 
cheap  and  palatable  dairy  feed. 

"Sure  -  milk"  is  a  commercial 
mixed  feed  of  approximately  similar 
feeding  value  as  wheat  bran,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  samples  of  this 
feed  that  I  have  examined.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  addition  of,  say,  two 
pounds  of  coconut  meal  would  im- 
prove the  ration  given,  and  it  might 
also  be  advantageous  to  substitute 
wheat  bran  for  a  part  of  the  Sure- 
milk,  giving  one-half  of  each,  by 
weight.  If  the  correspondent  has 
good  cows  in  his  herd  that  produce 
at  least  2  or  3  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  at  their  best,  it  will  doubtless 
pay  to  feed  them  a  grain  ration  as 


suggested  above,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
pound  of  concentrates  for  every  five 
or  six  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
With  this  grain  ration  and  rough- 
age  consisting   of   alfalfa   hay,  all 


they  will  clean  up,  and  chopped  car- 
rots, say  40  to  50  pounds  per  head, 
the  cows  will  be  likely  to  produce 
the  largest  milk  flow  of  which  they 
are  capable. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  Give  You 
Greater  Capacity,  Longer  Wear, 
Better  Service,  Bigger  Value 

THE  bowl  of  the  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  a  given  speed  than  any  other.     The  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  users  has  proved  that  a  De  Laval 
will  outlast  and  outwear  any  other  make. 

Look  well  to  service  when  you  buy  a  cream  separator.  That 
means  more  than  anything  else.  That  should  include  not  only  a  good 
working  and  reliable  machine,  but  the  right  sort  of  attention  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  not  only  at  the  time  the  machine  is  set  up  but 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  use  it.  De  Laval  service  is  well  known. 
You  can  depend  upon  it. 

Value  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  separa- 
tor giv«  you — what  you  get  out  of  it.  You  get  more  value  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  give  you  more  and 
better  service  than  any  other  separator. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Weil  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^  THE  RICHEST  VALLEY  IN  THE  WORLD 

IRRIGATED  WITH  A  MILLION  DOLLAR 
IRRIGATION  JYJTEM 


47.000  Acres  all  tinder  onp  of  tlio  Greatest  Irrigation. 
&  ■  System,  in  the  World.     From  one  to  two  bales  of 
A    LONG   STAPLE   EGYPTIAN   COTTON   per   acre  is 
fl    now  beinrr  taken  off  some  of  this  land.   Eight  Tons 
of  Alfalfa  per  Acre  is  also  being  cut  from  thesa 
lands  in  onu  year — while,  Milo  Maize  and  Bar- 
ley produce  wonderful  harvests.    Only  7  hour3 
from  Los  Angelei  by  rail.    Lot  us  send  you  a 
I-'roo  Btjok  of  Pacts,  highly  illustrated.  Land 
sold  on  easy  payments, 
•mperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225  1'mcs  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  j}-*-'  — J£ 


SK=  D%/  |^i=  TO  THE  BUYER 
■     K  V  I         L    TO  THE  SELLER 

Economy  of  time,  effort,  and  money  Is  only  one  of  the  many  services 
our  organization  Is  delivering  to  both  sellers  and  buyers  of  regis- 
tried  livestock  i"  public  auctions. 

If  you  want  to  consign  cattle  for  public  sale,  or  disperse  your  herd 
to  best  advantage,  write  us  about  It. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Mgr.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Urea  took  breeder*  all  otw  the  Bute  are  tnrltod  to  aand  on  poetal 
narardlnc  their  aalea.  State  and  County  Fair  Intention*,  new  atock,  etc 


The  Dairy. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 
has  hired  for  several  months  from 
W.  J.  Higdon  the  services  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20  th.  They  will 
breed  to  him  some  of  their  greatest 
producers,  including  Aaggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  2nd. 

F.  Stenael  recently  sold  to  the 
Koppman  Dairy  Co.  of  Fleasanton  a 
bull  sired  by  Sir  Pietertje  Beets 
Segis  3rd,  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Dutchland  Pietertje  Creamelle, 
who  made  a  record  of  22  pounds  as 
a  two-year-old. 

Fidessa  Helena,  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  W.  J.  Mitchell  of  Visalia, 
and  who  made  last  year  a  record  of 
31.95  pounds,  has  just  freshened  and 
will  be  put  on  test.  She  dropped  a 
fine  bull  calf  by  Sir  Verman  Korn- 
dyke Pontiac,  R.  F.  Guerin's  herd 
bull. 

Alex.  Whaley  of  Tulare  recently 
bought  from  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
a  young  bull.  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol 
Acme,  whose  first  five  dams  made  an 
average  of  1106  pounds  butter  in 
a  year.  He  sold  his  herd  sire,  Segis 
Pontiac  De  Kol  Burk  Luit,  to  C.  J. 
Glddings  of  Visalia. 

The  two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer, 
Mysie's  Lady  of  Claremont  66500, 
owned  by  L.  D.  Smith  of  Berkeley, 
is  officially  credited  with  producing 
494.88  pounds  of  fat  during  the  past 
year.  Seventeen  days  before  finish- 
ing her  test  she  gave  birth  to  twin 
calves. 

W.  J.  Higdon  and  R.  C.  Sturgeon 
of  Tulare  will  go  to  Washington 
within  the  next  few  weeks  to  buy 
some  of  the  best  Holsteins  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Sturgeon  recently 
sold  his  farm,  but  has  bought  an- 
other across  the  road.  He  intends 
to  build  up  both  his  Holstein  and 
Duroc-Jersey  herds. 

W.  A.  Marsh  of  Dos  Palos  says 
this  is  the  first  time  in  12  years 
that  he  has  not  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  his  hay  to  his  cows. 
This  year  he  thinks  he  would  have 
been  as  well  off  to  have  sold  his 
hay,  but  does  not  advocate  that  kind 
of  business,  for  he  believes  the  man 
that  keeps  his  good  cows  will  be 
ahead.  He  says,  however,  if  he  had 
to  depend  upon  hired  help  he  would 
have  run  away  behind. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company  of  Wil- 
liams writes:  "Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Tilly  Alcartra  has  the 
Coast  butter  record  for  the  seven 
days.  On  January  27,  at  3  o'clock, 
she  had  39.15,  and  if  she  does  as 
well  today  as  the  last  two  days  she 
will  be  over  40  pounds  with  to- 
night's milkings.  You  know  this 
adds  to  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke 
pedigree  and  makes  him  the  highest 
record  bull  in  the  West." 


Swine  and  Swinemen 

M.  Bassett  has  just  imported  a 
young  boar  to  add  to  the  staff  that 
are  now  doing  duty  in  his  great  herd 
of  Poland  Chinas.  This  youngster 
is  Model  Chief  and  he  was  sired  by 
Long  Chief. 

The  Tagus  Ranch  recently  bought 
of  the  University  of  California  a 
Duroc  Jersey  boar  of  King  Colonel 
breeding,  to  use  on  their  young 
sows  that  were  sired  by  California 
Defender. 

Wm.  Bernstein  recently  brought 
out  from  the  East  three  great  boars 
to  head  his  Poland  China  herd.  One 
of  these,  Young  Jumbo,  was  sired 
by  Jumbo  Chief,  another,  Kings  Big 
Bone  Leader  by  Big  Bone  Leader 
and  the  other  Kings  Massive  Orange 
by  Big  Orange. 

Two  carloads  of  hogs  were  shipped 
from  Dos  Palos  this  week,  one  from 
the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches  and  one 
from  the  farmers,  bringing  13  to 
13%  cents.  F.  B.  Marks  says  that 
the  farmers  cannot  get  any  more  for 
a  fat  grain-fed  hog  than  for  a  lean 
alfalfa  melon-fed  hog. 

F.  C.  Ross  of  Hanford  recently 
sold  his  herd  boar  Panama  Black  to 


the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company 
at  Chino.  He  has  imported  for  use 
on  his  young  sows,  most  of  whom 
were  sired  by  Panama  Black,  a  young 
boar  Rossmead  Big  Bob,  a  son  of 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  grand  cham- 
pion at  Omaha. 

C.  V.  Holden  of  Linne  started 
breeding  Berkshires  last  May  and 
reports  good  success,  having  for  his 
herd  boar  a  line  bred,  Lord  Prem- 
ier's Successor,  and  sows  daughters 
of  Superior  Laurel  Champion,  Star 
Leader's  Star  Grand  Leader  2nd, 
Masterpiece  and  Rivals  Champion 
Best. 

Next  Tuesday,  February  5  th,  near 
Brawley,  occurs  the  great  Duroc- 
Jersey  sale  of  R.  N.  Miller.  Fifteen 
hundred  head  of  hogs,  registered  and 
not  registered,  will  surely  give  every 
man  who  wants  hogs  to  buy  the  kind 
of  animal  he  admires  at  his  own 
price.  Get  behind  the  food  adminis- 
tration, buy  some  sows  and  raise 
pork.  Be  patriotic  and  at  the  same 
time  make  money. 

A  committee  consisting  of  W. 
Bernstein  of  Hanford,  W.  B.  Filcher 
of  Corcoran  and  C.  D.  Barbour  of 
Livermore  representing  the  Kings 
county  swine  breeders,  attended  the 
auction  sale  of  hogs  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kern  County  Farm 
Bureau  at  McFarland  last  week. 
They  reported  favorably  and  recom- 
mended that  a  similar  selling  plan 
be  inaugurated  in  Kings  county. 

C.  E.  Horton,  who  owns  a  32-acre 
ranch  just  outside  of  Salida,  stepped 
into  our  office  the  other  day  and 
said  he  had  two  fat  barrows  weigh- 
ing 250  lbs.  for  which  he  was  offer- 
ed $42.50  each.  He  refused  to  sell 
for  less  than  $45.  They  cost  him 
for  feed  just  $3.  He  purposes  rais- 
ing two  more  litters  this  year,  and 
thus  contribute  his  mite  to  the  in- 
crease of  Uncle  Sam's  hog  crop. 

Hans  Duveneck  of  Ukiah  reports 
sales  of  Durocs  as  follows:  Two 
boars  to  Dashiell  and  Frasier  of  Pot- 
ter Valley,  one  boar  each  to  C.  M. 
Crawford,  Lakeport;  Theo.  Mathis, 
Ukiah;  R.  S.  Wilson,  Witter  Springs, 
and  Thos.  Orr  and  A.  B.  Willis  of 
Ukiah.  One  bred  sow  to  J.  J.  Thorn- 
ton, Potter  Valley,  and  three  gilts 
to  Homer  P.  Saxe  of  San  Francisco 
for  shipment  to  Manila. 

The  following  breeders  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  consigning 
Berkshires  to  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  sale  to  be  held  at  Davis 
Farm  February  22:  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon;  Napa  State  Hospital;  A.  L. 
Stephenson,  Los  Molinos;  L.  N.  Ir- 
win, Davis;  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sac- 
ramento; Frank  A.  Brush,  Santa 
Rosa;  C.  M.  Talmadge,  Newport, 
Wash.;  Anchorage  Farm,  Orland; 
Wm.  M.  Carruthers,  Mayfield;  Mills 
Orchard  Corporation,  Hamilton  City; 
A.  W.  Foster,  Hopland,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, San  Francisco. 


Farms,  Perkins,  did  not  sell  all  their 
Shorthorns  over  eight  months  old  to 
the  Newhall  Co.,  as  we  reported  last 
week,  but  they  did  sell  their  stock 
under  eight  months.  They  have  on 
hand  some  choice  young  bulls  and  a 
car  of  bred  heifers. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  hold  their  auc- 
tion sale  at  Davis  on  April  1  and 
the  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Sale  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
April    11.     Col.    Fred    Reppert  of 


Kansas  City  will  cry  both  sales.  On 
April  8  apd  9  there  will  be  a  con- 
vention of  Eastern  California  cattle- 
men at  the  University  Farm,  Davis. 

Last  week,  at  a  series  of  meetings 
held  in  the  southern  coast  counties, 
Mr.  Nares  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association,  Mr.  Ratchford  of 
the  Forestry  Service,  and  Prof.  True 
impressed  on  the  cattlemen  the  im- 
portance of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  save  the  starving  cattle  and 
gave  practical  help  and  suggestions. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Murphy  Bros,  of  Perkins  have  a 
number  of  very  fine  Shorthorn  heif- 
ers bred  to  the  famous  Cumberland 
bull. 

The  Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  is  shipping 
500  thin  steers  to  Hawaii  to  save 
them  and  to  relieve  the  feed  short- 
age enough  so  the  rest  of  their  cat- 
tle may  live  through. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  of  Hop- 
land  furnishes  dry  weather  succu- 
lence for  cattle  and  sheep  by  putting 
up  500  tons  of  alfalfa  silage,  350 
tons  of  corn  silage,  and  by  growing 
beets  and  pumpkins.  They  always 
put  up  hay  also. 

Cattlemen  of  Northern  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  who  have 
surplus  feed  and  desire  to  buy  cat- 
tle from  the  South,  where  the  feed 
situation  is  acute,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 320  Sharon  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Murphy    Bros,    of    the  Brighton 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


!■  1 


Imp.  lichen  May  Klnr,  S8174. 


Rretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SAINT  EE,  CALIF. 
H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 
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|  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  | 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 157  Jerseys  and  131  mem- 
bers of  another  dairy  breed  were  en- 
tered.   The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer- 
sey herd.    Write  to  breeders  for  prices.  — - 
~  Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  Jereey  Cow  in  Awuriea."  — 

|      The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  | 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal. 

VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
grandames  in  Register  of  Merit. 


=  GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
E     Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
=  of  Merit  backing. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES  = 
With  or  without  registration  E 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows  =■ 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe-  = 
males.  Prices  right  Tuberculin  = 
tested. 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal.  E 


ACME  TTRRT1  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.  M.  McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal.  = 

LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS  | 

Bulla  for  sale  from  Register  of  E 
Merit  cows.    Write  for  informs-  E 

tion.    E 

=       T.  B.  PURVINB,  Petaluma.  W.  J.  HACKBTT,  Ceres,  Cal.  E 
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CATTLEM EN! 

Your  cattle  brand  must  be  registered  with  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  before  February  20,  1918. 

Applications  received  after  that  date  will  be  given  only  secondary 
consideration. 

Persons  using  unrecorded  irons  will  be  liable  to  arrest, 

STATE  CATTLE  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Underwood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  meetings  were  well  attended.  A 
similar  series  of   meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at 
the   following   points:  Bakersfleld, 
Porterville,    Fresno,    Madera,  and 
Modesto. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion:  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm. 
Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Houd,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

RPRU4H1RFQ          Vina      t.  _ ... ,  V, -w              .  „a 

duaaoiuaeio  —  j*  mo,    growiny,    .may  pigtf, 
both    sexes,    sired   by   Star   Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Chapion  P.-P.  I.  E.     Prices  reasona- 
ble.   Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS. 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
tor  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

DEiKivsa  UVI.S — ~\     iiavt)    one     Ol     iuo  ucsh 

herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

INN1SFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

There,  are  but  few  range  stockmen 
in  California  who  could  not  cut  an 
abundance  of  wild  oat  hay  every 
year  and  store  it  for  starvation  times 
like  the  present,  according  to  Wil- 
liam M.  Carruthers. 

J.  A.  Hall  of  Ceres  raised  two  bil- 
lies and  two  nannies  from  one  Tog- 
genberg  goat  last  year.  The  nanny 
had  triplets  the  first  time  and  ex- 
perienced no  trouble  in  raising  them. 
They  grew  just  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
one  she  had  the  second  time.  Mr. 
Hall  sold  two  of  them  for  $15  each. 
He  says  that  they  are  no  expense  at 
all  as  they  clean  up  the  waste  hay 
and  keep  down  weeds. 

C.  Messerschmidt  of  Dos  Palos 
does  not  think  it  advisable  for  his 
neighbors  to  raise  their  twin  lambs 
not  when  they  will  give  him  the  one 
they  do  not  want,  for  he  gathered 
up  45  that  way  last  year,  fed  them 
the  milk  from  five  cows  except  what 
his  family  used  and  let  them  have 
the  run  of  two  acres  of  alfalfa.  He 
sold  them  and  with  the  proceeds 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  bought 
tiim  q  tiaw  "Fnrfi  and  had  enough 
money  left  to  get  back  home  on. 

BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle   and   Berkshires  Pigs.     Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED     HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.    Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

ON     ACCOUNT     OF  INBREEDING — Am 

offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.    Price  $60.    Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal. 

D.   O.   LTVELY  STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  218 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 

F.  H.  8TENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered   Holsteins.     High  test 
producers. 

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old,  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 

REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.    Ranch:   East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000. 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
ready  for  service.    W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran. Cal. 

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords;  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size 
and  quality.    Weanlings  and  gilts.    J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws.  Cal. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.    M.  Holdiidge,  Modesto. 
Calif. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood.    Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall,  Perris.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED      AND  UNREGISTERED — ■ 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paidnes  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

GOTSHALL  A   MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holsteln-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Sows  of  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 

BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle — MeAHster  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 

8PRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hop  land,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.    No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    May  field.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS   ajid   bull   calves  from 
A.  R.  O  »m     C.  A.  Miller.  Rtpon 

FOR    WELL-BRED    BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  Cal. 

DuroC"  J©P8f  ys» 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  BiBhop,  Cal. 

BUY  GRAND  CHAMPION  STOCK  and  save 
feed.    Boards  about  swept  clean;  only  a  few 
left.    One  March  Gilt,  one  July  Gilt,  one  July 
Boar,   sired  by  1917  Grand  Champion;  one 
Sow  sired  by  1915  Grand  Champion,  one  Sow 
sired  by  1916  Grand  Champion,  bred  to  1917 
Grand  Champion.     Booking  orders  for  March 
farrow.    J.  M.  DeVilbiss,  Patterson,  Calif. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTETN-FRTESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
fleld. Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaler.  Tulare.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
Cal. 

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 

Young1  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts; 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;   23  ribbons  on   11  entries,  including 
6  championships.  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa,  Cal. 

Jerseys. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

r  KIFHxKKKIl      KULL      CAIWrUS,     with  or 
without   registration,   and   servfoe  bulls  from 
oowg  with  yearlv  record*  and  our  herd  Twill*  ? 
rows  with  reeord»!  all  tuberculin  tested:  priced 
rie-ht:  horses.     N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford. 
Cal. 

Bates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

UlHO(-JI,IOr.l&    OF                B1U  XxfJli  

Cholera  immune.     Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 
EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 

FOR  SALE — 13  high-grade  Shropshire  rams. 
Tnquire  by  mail  or  wire  to  ±iope  ij^im,  riduiv 
lin.  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 

SWINE. 

VFN  A  f>KK  A     HTCKI>    OF    JRRSTCYP  off pru 

calves  from  Reerinter  of  Merit  cowa  with  offi- 
cial vearlv  rpcorda.     Write  for  lint  of  bulls 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

Poland-Chinas. 
"TOT,  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 

nopflinelv  low  Drices  to  give  room  for  my  iall 
Utters:  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world  a 
grand   champion.    Superba,    out   of    my  best 
sows.    Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal.                                        .      .  . 

Mandy   13s  Taxpayer.     A  few   weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Ouv  TT.  Miller.  "Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal. 

STTNTSmTVF,   FARM  JERSTCYS — Bulls  from 
ofTle^allv  tested  dams  for  sale.     "E.  "E.  Green- 
on  g-h.  Mereed.  Cal. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshires. 

III  I .  i  1 V  ,— •    1 1 1     Kit    V 1. .  \  >  1  1 . 1. 1 '    I>  IV  x.  1. 1 Kw — 

t'igs  $15  up,   sired  by  State  Fair  prize-win- 
ners.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford,  Cal. 

ANDREWS'    QUALITY     DUROCS —  "Blood 
lines   unsurpassed" — Duroc   Bulletin.     W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto,  Cal. 

TTT  T>  C  |i'  V      flTTT  T  Q      ffrsm      1?  otri  ct  o,»     nf  llcnl 
»r,iVi^i,i  I      |>|'|.|,!^     iroiii      rvf*ETt  Sl.pr     01  Udeni 

cows      C    D    TTavwnrth.  Mndeato.  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 

i-i  A^.r.r-i       Irvinnrfora     f\1     TT  3  TY1  "D  fill  IPf1  SHCGD. 

25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings   County   Poland   China   Breeders  Sale. 
February   20th.     25   Sows.     They   are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  .TERSEVS — "VYmnir  hullo  and 
bull  calves.    T    B    Purvine.  Pet.alnma.  Cal 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A    few  service 
boars  for  sale.    Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 

KMilM  P  KKM   Jl*  KNEl    liUWa   IOr   Sale.  U 

.T    Amen.  Oakdale.  Cal 

FERCHERON  STALLION  for  sale:  import- 
ed, registered,  age  nine  years  weight  2000 
pounds;  sound,  healthy  and  right  in  every 
way  Terms.  For  other  information  and 
price,  address  B.  O.  Baker.  Merced,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    PERCHERONS**«terd  stud. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.    Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

DUROCS — Defender,  CUntic  B   and  Golden 
Model  strain.    The  big  type.    Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare. 

Onernseys. 

PACTFTC    GUERNSEY    HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best,  imported  and  Advanced 
■Rep-ister   Stock.      Now   offering   choice  bulls 
O    S.  "Rasmnpsen.  Loleta..  Cal. 

Cal.  , 

0.   G.   DE  RAAD — Breeder    of  high-class 
Poland  Chinas.    Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 

REGISTERED    DCROC-JEESEY  SWINE — 
Both  sexes;    big-boned  type.     B.  F.  Kendall, 
Hard  wick. 

first  prize.  Reserve  Champion.  P  -P-  L  *»•• 
i  91s.     JOnn  jMatitJy,  xvenw,        » a**™. 

up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable.   Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J  A   Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Lai. 

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.    River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal. 

EDGEMOOR    FARM    OrrRftNSEYS  "Plrat 

1n  the  sbow  rine*  and  1n  official  reco*-dn  Few 
-'nimal?   of  either   sex   for   sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  ten.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for   price   sand   descriptions    before  buying. 
Butte  «ty  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City  Glenn 
county,  Cal.     W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.   

LAKESIDE      STOCK      FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.     Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.    Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres,  Cal. 

RANCHO    DEL    SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 

PELT.A   VISTA   GTTERNSEVS — Valoo  frmTI 
*    R    rlama    *J"S  and  nn      .T   W.  Henderson 
Eirot  National   Bank.  Berkelev 

T^rii,  Cal 

POLANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.     Weanling  pigs   now  for  sale. 
5^    t     t  inn    <  T  umwiAw  i     "RmitA   a     M  ones  to. 

Cal. 

Large  type  herd.    Donald  Graham,  Lancaster. 
Cal. 

Ayrshlres. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FB'ju— The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal 
tto  best  California  calf  raiser  ^-B"***** 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  i  ran- 

NORABEL   FARM  AYRSHLRES — Purebred 
young   stock   for   sale   at   reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All    from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogB.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.    Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah,  Cal. 

FAIR  VIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS — 
Bred  for  quality.    Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay,  Sheridan,  Nevada. 

cisco,  Cal^  . — -     ,  ■ 

-^^DIGREED^OLLIE  PUPS— -$10.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Escalon.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.    L..  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford. 

Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.    Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal. 

OVER  THE  TOP 

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners.    Finest  stock  >Q  the  State.  *<J0 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 

Essex. 

BIG  TVPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.    N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 

LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.    A  few  fine  youngsters  left.    L.  W.  MUl- 
sap,  Yolo,  Cal. 

40  POUNDER 

TILLY  ALCARTRA  went  over  the  top  at  3 :25  p.  m.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  and  is  still  going. 

This  makes  our  herd  sire,  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORN- 
DYKE, the  highest  record  bull  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  for 
both  butter  and  milk  from  SEVEN  DAYS  to  FIVE  YEARS. 

If  you  want  a  young  herd  sire  of  this  breeding  and  from  dams 
with  records  up  to  30  pounds,  you  had  better  write  and  have  us 
reserve  you  one,  as  we  have  only  five  left  and  they  are  all  under 
one  year  of  age. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  last  crop  of  calves  were  heifers. 

THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 

Box  97                                                    WILLIAMS,  CAL. 

"  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large     type.  The 
Browning    Stock    Farm.     W.    H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Gal. 

Yorkshires. 

BELLA    VISTA     HAMPSHIRE^  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.    J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National,  Berkeley. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAN V-IJI11«AS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.    Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal. 

Tamworths. 

WEANLINGS,  either  sex.  large  type  Poianu- 
Chinas    of    September    and    October  farrow. 
Fred  Gatewood.  Route  J.  Fresno. 

BEAVER   LODGE   TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.    A.  ». 
Lane,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Chester  Whites. 

Holsteins. 

THE    BILLIKEN    BRAND    OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big- 
shortage  of  swine.     Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIKIN  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.     They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy,  feeders.     Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well     Write  your  wants  today — do 
not  delay.    I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.    C.  B.  Cunningham, 
■Mill",  California. 

KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES —  The 
greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with 
A   R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.    He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of   the  great  proauc 
tion  records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.    He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.     We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.    Henderson  Com- 
pany. Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

HIGHLAND      STOCK      FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.      Cholera    immune.      Write  lor 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 

Oalra,  flal 

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  for  pedigrees.    Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  nera 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

Berkshlrea. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires   in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toy  on  Valdessa  Hengerveld.     J.  H. 

GRAPEWILD    FARMS    BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey    Bull    Calves.      Only    a  -few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old. 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.    Also  a  few  of  the  tops  'rom 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th.  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.    A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Harlan  C«  ,  Woodland.  Cal. 

I  HAVfT  TO  OFFER  registered  Holstein 
A.  R.  O.  cows  and  buUs  of  serviceable  age. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  C, 
MnrW.n,  Cal. 

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldeme  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
San  JnMi,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — Four  young  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Bulls,  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  months  old.  Write  Geo.  E.  Roedlng 
Co.,  Fresno.  Cal.,  for  particulars. 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pear.on,  Prop.              Woodland,  Cal 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 
Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 
1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal 

(ROLRY'S    BALANCED    HOG   TEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.     Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Town  send  streets.  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 
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Raise  Stock  and  the  Crops  to  Feed  It 


l Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  l>y  John  I.  ¥ 

The  ranges  of  California  have 
never  been  in  more  deplorable  con- 
dition than  they  are  at  present  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  there  will  be  a 
severe  loss  of  stock  especially  when 
the  told  rains  set  in.  Even  so  far 
back  as  September  I  saw  cattle  in 
different  counties  from  north  to  south 
come  off  the  ranges  so  poor  that  they 
reeled  as  they  walked.  Hay  is  scarce 
and  high  In  price;  and  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic  it  would  be  amusing  to 
stockmen  to  read  the  brilliant  sug- 
gestions occasionally  published  that 
these  cattle  be  loaded  onto  cars  and 
brought  to  the  hay  to  be  fed.  Puzzle: 
Find  the  transportation  and  then  the 
hay  to  be  spared. 

BTOCKMEJi   MOST  I  FOB  UK  CATTLE 

AMI  SHEEP. 

Such  feeders  as  come  through  the 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


For  the  Best 


TESTED 
JACKS 


Hanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


ox,  Appraiser  Federal    Land  Hunk,  Berkeley.! 

winter  will  bring  a  good  price  in  the 
spring.  Grazers  will  be  a  little  more 
conservative  the  coming  year  in  what 
they  keep  over.  Such  calves  as  will 
never  make  beef  will  be  knocked  in 
the  head  and  fed  to  the  hogs  if  there 
is  an  embargo  on  their  sale,  and. 
where  possible,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  stockmen  are  making  provis- 
ion for  next  season  by  enlarging 
their  areas  of  hay  land  and  building 
more  shelters.  The  present  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  warrants  the  stock- 
men in  farming  for  his  cattle  and 
sheep  and  in  the  use  of  the  silo.  The 
range  man  who  supinely  trusts  in 
providence  to  carry  his  cattle  through 
a  winter  will  lose  more  stock  this 
year  than  a  set  of  buildings  would 
cost  to  shelter  them.  Some  of  the 
young  stock  is  stunted  permanently. 
It  is  generally  the  small  man  of  lim- 
ited means  who  suffers,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  add  improvements  he 
would  like  to  have  but  can't  afford 
to  provide.  I  foresee  a  large  im- 
provement in  our  agricultural  meth- 
ods in  the  future,  when  farmers  will 
raise  a  succession  of  feeding  crops  in 
the  agricultural  sections  for  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  bunch  of  beeves. 
crop  to  plant:  t  on  stoc  k. 

Rape  and  turnips  unthinned,  vet- 
ches and  oats  either  fed  green  or 
made  into  ensilage,  six  weeks'  mus- 
tard for  a  catch-crop  in  irrigated 
sections  will  all  doubtless  be  used,  as 
well  as  alfalfa,  in  course  of  time  in 
California,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  try  out  in  their  own  particu- 
lar sections  what  will  grow  for  them 
profitably  and  what  will  not  and 
then  give  the  results  of  their  exper- 
iences to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. The  University  is  increasingly 
consulted  on  these  matters  and  the 
young  farmer  who  has  had  a  course 
at  college  is  better  equipped  than  his 
forbears  in  the  matter  of  technical 
training. 

STIKK    KEEPS    II'    still.  FERTILITY. 

The  stock  end  of  farming  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  important  in  all 
counties  both  in  itself  and  for  keep- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
now  that  prices  of  meat  and  wool 
are  so  high  is  a  good  time  to  develop 
it  in  California  to  fit  our  peculiar 
and  varying  conditions  of  soil  cli- 
mate and  rainfall. 


LAMBING  SHEDS. 


At  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Convention  held  at  Davis  recently, 
Professor  R.  F.  Miller  explained  the 
result  of  his  observations  through- 
out the  state  last  summer  and  found 
the  use  of  lambing  sheds  generally 
considered  practical  where  bedding 
and  hay  can  be  provided.  Losses  of 
lambs  are  materially  reduced  by  the 
use  of  sheds.  A  circular  has  been 
prepared  on  lambing  sheds,  giving 
various  types  of  shelter  and  discuss- 
ing the  use  of  same,  which  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Division  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  University  Farm, 
Davis,  Cal. 


COLT  TEETHING. 

To  the  Editor:  My  colt,  18  months 
old,  has  the  lampers.  Upper  part  of 
mouth  seems  swollen.  Kindly  advise 
what  to  do. — I.  A.  C,  Sacramento. 

This  condition  is  caused  by  teeth- 
ing and  will  disappear  when  all  the 
permanent  teeth  have  come  in. 


H     in  the  Background 

I     ';  Your  dairy  can  be  healthy  and  profitable  with  but  little  care  and 

expense  on  your  part — if  you  just  exercise  the  same  "first  aid"  principles 
."'  as  you  would  use  in  your  own  family.  Do  not  wait  until  a  cow  is  non- 
1  .  productive;  the  intelligent  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  prevent  the  diseases 
.L        that  sap  her  life  and  vigor. 

-  Cows  frequently  need  medical  attention,  and  in  most  cases  you  can 
■         supply  the  need  yourself  with  the  aid  of  KOW-KURE — just  as  thou- 

sands  of  the  best  dairymen  have  been  doing  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
Kow-Kure  has  made  many  a  poor  milker  profitable.   Do  3-ou  have 
— — —    a  cow  that  is  worth  the  expense  of  a  package  of  Kow-Kure  to  prove 
— —    for  yourself  what  it  will  do?    This  well-known  cow  medicine  has  a 
;     3    positive  action  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs — a  preventive  of 

-  ■■    disease  and  a  sure,  quick  remedy  for  such  common  cow  ills  as  Abortion, 

-  —  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and  bunches.  Used  before  and 
~  —  after  calving,  Kow-Kure  is  a  sure  preventive  of  milk  fever  and  Re- 
~ — •    tained  Afterbirth. 

Kow-Kure  is  sold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealers;  55c  and  $1.10 
packages.    Send  for  free  treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  g  ', 

|£  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont  ^ 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORN I A 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  -r  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First   Prize   Breeders   Young    Shorthorn   Herd   at  Sacramento. 


SHORTHOKNS  BERKSHTRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION  • 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDG. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

shorthorn  cattle    ouMOvnn  is  m  R  "■  N"-  1 

lU'ROC-JKRSKY  SWINE     VJKI'HJIX  l'/\l^C    \^\J .      RKDWOOl)    CITY,  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  stron 
and  Great 

THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandle  Avenue 

LOS  ANOELBS,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
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Kings  County  Poland-China  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Kings  County  Poland-China 
breeders  will  hold  their  fifth  semi- 
annual sale  of  registered  hogs  at 
Hanford  'on  February  20.  Eighty 
head  of  females,  mostly  bred  gilts, 
will  be  consigned  by  the  leading 
Kings  county  breeders. 

Mark  Bassett  will  consign  20  fine 
young  gilts,  most  of  them  bred  to 
his  best  boars.  One  of  the  best  of 
these,  Miss  Big  Bone,  sired  by  Per- 


Model  Fellow,  big;  type  boar  in  the  M.  Bassett  herd. 

feet  Hustler  and  bred  to  M.  Bassett's 
big  type  boar,  Model  Fellow,  will  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Wm.  Bernstein  will  consign  20 
gilts  sired  by  President  and  out  of 
his  best  sows.  Mr.  Bernstein  re- 
cently imported  three  boars  from  the 
East,  of  Jumbo,  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Big  Orange  breeding.  Most  of  the 
gilts  consigned  by  bim  will  be  bred 
to  these  boars. 


Trewhitt  Bros,  will  also  consign 
20  sows  and  gilts  from  their  well- 
known  herd. 

,John  M.  Bernstein's  consignment 
will  include  fine  young  sows  sired 
by  his  great  boar,  Presipent:  Queen 
of  San  Joaquin,  a  fine  show  pros- 
pect; Cali  Belle,  Cali  Best,  Martha's 
Wonder,  and  Hadley-Queen. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw  will  consign 
10  head — 2  sows  and  8  gilts.  One 
of    the    sows    is    bred  to 
President's  Equal  and  the 
other  to  Great  Big  Bob. 

Four  fine  young  sows 
will  be  consigned  by  Fred 
Ross,  and  Dimmick  Bros., 
who  will  contribute  some 
good  ones. 

The  sale  will  be  held 
at  the  Fair  Grounds;  Col. 
Ben  Rhoades  is  the  auc- 
tioneer. On  the  evening 
of  the  19th  the  breeders 
and  visitors  will  be  enter- 
tained at  William  Bern- 
stein's restaurant  and  confectionery 
in  Hanford. 

Kings  county  is  generally  becom- 
ing recognized  as  Poland  -  China 
headquarters  for  California.  This 
sale  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  desiring  to  go  into  the 
business  of  producing  pork  to  get 
foundation  stock  of  the  kind  that 
will   enable   them   to   make  money 


under  present  conditions. 


Up-To-Date  Hog  Appliances 


[Written  for  Pac 

Robinson  &  Ward  of  the  High- 
land Stock  Farm  at  Fair  Oaks  have 
just  received  a  grand  Poland-China 
boar  from  W.  T.  Barr  of  Ames, 
Iowa.  His  dam  is  Ormond  3rd,  a 
prize  winner  at  the  International 
Swine  Show,  and  his  sire  is  Wm.  A., 
who  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  In- 
ternational Swine  Show  in  1916. 

The  boys  have  a  hog-dipping  vat 
that  beats  anything  that   we  have 


I  WILL  CONSIGN  TO  THE 

Kings  Comity  Poland  China  Sale 

20  FINE  SOWS 


Sired  by  the  great  boar,  President, 
out  of  the  best  sows  on  my  ranch, 
and  most  of  them  bred  to  one  of 
the  three  great  boars  I  have  just 
imported  from  the  East.  They  are: 
Young  Jumbo,  sired  by  Jumbo 
Bob. 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  by  Big 
Bone  Leader. 

King's  Massive  Orange,  by  Big 
Orange. 

NO  BETTER  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  ANYWHERE. 


W.  BERNSTEIN 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


iflc  Rural  Press. 1 

ever  seen.  As  they  dress  all  the  hogs 
that  are  marketed  for  pork  on  the 
ranch,  it  was  decided  that  something 
better  than  an  iron  pot  over  an  open 
fire  and  a  barrel  was  needed;  a  gal- 
vanized tank  6x3x3^  was  ordered. 
This  tank  holds  about  150  gals. 

A  double  wall  brick  furnace  has 
been  built  around  the  tank.  The 
grate  is  well  forward  and  flues  ex- 
tending along  both  sides  give  an 
even  distribution  of  heat.  To  help 
keep  in  the  heat  another  wall  of 
hollow  building  cement  blocks  has 
been  built  around  the  furnace.  After 
the  water  has  been  heated  it  will 
keep  hot  for  hours  and  very  little 
fire  is  needed.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  temperature  of  150  to  154  degrees 
is  the  best  for  good  scalding.  A 
scraping  platform  has  been  built  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  tank.  The 
hog  is  thrown  in,  juggled  up  and 
down  a  few  seconds,  pulled  out  and 
then  in  again.  About  one-half  min- 
ute is  long  enough. 

That  the  tank  has  been  a  great 
labor  saver  can  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a  good  big  hog  has  been 
scraped  perfectly  clean  in  a  minute 
by  two  men.  Most  of  the  hair  comes 
off  without  the  use  of  a  scraper;  it 
can  be  rubbed  off  so  much  quicker, 
says  Mr.  Ward. 


Reports    indicate    large  consign- 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding Tarm  


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Klntyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Anita  M. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cat. 


business  meeting  and  banquet  will 
take  up  the  first  day,  the  annual  sale 
following  on  the  second  day. 


ments  from  the  Coast  to  the  West- 
ern Berkshire  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
Davis    Farm,    February    21-22.  A 


FIFTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 


Buy  A  Hog  and  Help 
Win  the  War 


of 


KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th,  1918 


at 


KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  HANFORD,  CAL. 

80--HEAD--80 

Registered    Poland  Chinas 
Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
To  be  sold  without  reserve 
From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County 

Come  and  make  a  bid  on  the  Red  Cross  Sow  donated  by  M.  Rassett, 
she  is  one  of  his  very  best  sows 
Consignors 
M.  Bassett  F.  D.  Ross 

W.  Bernstein  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw        J.  M.  Bernstein 
Oscar   and    Clarence  Dimmick 
Auctioneer  Co!.  Ren  A.  Rhoades 
For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Hanford,  Cal. 


BASSETT'S 


POLAIND- 
CH  I  IN  AS 


Twenty  of  our  best  bred  gilts 
win  be  consigned  to  the 

KINGS  COUNTY  SALE 
AT  HANFORD 

FEBRUARY  20 

They  are  all  bred  to  our  best 
boars.  You  can  buy  them  at 
your  own  price. 

For  many  years,  at  widely 
separated  show  rings,  under 
many  different  judges  of  vary- 
ing type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  consistent  prize-winners.  My  herd  is  large  and  I 
cull  closely.  The  animals  sent  out  as  breeders  are  the  very  tops  of  a 
large  number.  I  KNOW  that  my  kind  of  Poland-China  is  a  profitable 
farmer's  hog,  for  I  send  carloads  of  them  to  the  packer  every  year — 
uniform  in  size,  high  in  quality,  quickly  and  economically  matured 
and  finished. 

FAIR  DEALING,  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE,  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS, 
BEST  PORK  PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS 
OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 
M.  BASSETT  MAIN  FORD,  CAL. 


MISS  BIG  BONE 
Type    of   Bassett    gilts    consigned    to  Kings 
County  Sale  to  bo  sold  for  benefit 
of  Red  Cross. 


My  Attractions  at  the  5th  Annual  Kings  County  Poland  China 
Sale,  Hanford,  February  20th 

9  5  Great  Sows 

Queen  of  San  Joaquin,  the 
greatest  show  prospect  1  have 
ever  seen. 

Cali  Belle  and  Cali  Best; 
you  have  never  before  had 
a  chance  to  bid  on  their 
equals. 

Martha  Wonder  and  Had- 
ley's  Queen,  two  more  beau- 
ties. 

Come  and  see  them  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Young 
boars  for  sale  privately. 

John  IVI.  Bernstein,   Hanford,  Cal. 

Breeder  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


Four  Great  Brood  Sows  in  Congress  Sale 

We  have  consigned  to  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  at  Davis,  February  22, 
1!>18,  four  of  our  best  brood  sows.     They  are: 

Redwood  Lady  20203.  This  sow  is  the  mother  of  the  great  yearling  sow  shown  by 
Mr.  Brush  last  year.     A  great  show  sow. 

Rookwood  Lady  80,  2078!»0.  This  sow  farrows  March  1st.  The  blood  of  Rival's 
Champion  is  now  at  a  premium.    She  is  a.  great  sow. 

Leader's  Jeanettc  2d,  287917,  a  great  daughter  of  Grand  Leader  2d. 

Forest  Grove  Frenecs  4th,  238180,  a  splendid  yearling  bow. 

These  four  sows  have  for  sires  four  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the  breed. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD, 
CAL. 
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Prepare  to  Speed  Up  Poultry  Production 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

It  is  about  time  the  plans  were  day  test  the  eggs  and  let  the  hens 
made  for  the  season's  work.  Some  have 


chicks  on  hand  already,  but  unless 
you  are  well  fixed  for  taking  care 
of  them,  the  later  chicks  will  be 
more  profitable.  Cold  frosty  nights 
are  hard  on  little  chicks  that  are  not 
well  protected  from  the  changes  of 
daytime  and  night  temperature. 

BEST  PLAN  FOB  AVEBAGE  RANCHES. 

The  average  rancher  would  do 
better  with  hen-hatched  chicks  than 
to  give  one  hen  all  she  can  cover  in 
a  small  wind-proof  coop  or  house 
and  shut  them  in  nights.  I  have 
raised  as  high  as  four  hundred 
chicks  with  hen-hatching  and  brood- 
ing. It  was  a  big  job,  but  I  en- 
joyed it.  I  once  read  of  a  woman 
in  Minnesota  who  raised,  or  rather 
hatched,  three  hundred  chicks  up  to 
May  10th,  when  a  big  rain  storm 
came  and  washed  out  all  her  little 
coops,  drowned  all  her  chicks  and 
many  of  her  hen  mothers,  and  after 
picking  up  her  dead,  she  went  to 
work  and  hatched  every  good  egg 
she  had  until  she  had  made  up  for 
the  ravages  of  the  storm.  In  the 
fall  a  man  came  and  offered  her  $1 
apiece  for  all  she  had  hatched,  but 
she  would  not  sell.  The  next  man 
that  came  looking  for  poultry  offered 
her  $2  a  head.  Then  she  got  curious 
and  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to 
pay  $2  a  head  for  her  fowls  and 
would  pay  only  50  cents  for  a  neigh- 
bor's fowls  Being  a  fairly  honest 
sort  of  man,  he  told  her  that  wheth- 
er she  knew  it  or  not  she  had  some 
of  the  finest  crevecoeurs  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  her  neighbor  had 
just  mongrels. 

PAID  OFF  MORTGAGE  ON  HOME. 

The  woman  was  a  Frenchwoman 
and  her  folks  had  sent  her  a  pen 
of  these  beautiful  fowls  from  her 
old  home  for  a  wedding  present, 
and  because  of  that  she  had  worked 
so  hard  to  make  good.  Her  brood- 
ing hens  were  all  common  stock,  be- 
cause her  home  fowls  had  a  good 
house,  high  and  dry. 

The  buyer  advised  her  to  keep 
her  best  specimens  and  breed  and 
hatch  all  she  could  the  next  year 
and  he  would  contract  with  her  to 
take  all  of  them  and  pay  her  $2.50 
a  head  regardless  of  sex.  She  did 
so,  and  was  able  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  her  and  her  husband's 
home. 

And  this  is  a  time  when  we  all 
need  to  practice  courage,  to  do  our 
level  best  to  produce  all  the  food- 
stuffs we  possibly  can,  and  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  this  good  Frenchwo- 
man— just  to  make  good  to  our 
country. 

DON'T   OVERLOAD   THE   HATCHING  HEN. 

Now,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  set 
several  hens  at  one  time,  or  at  least 
three.  Don't  put  too  many  eggs  in 
a  nest  or  some  of  them  will  be  sure 
to  get  chilled  when  the  hen  turns 
and  shuffles  them  around.  If  you 
mark  the  eggs  in  a  nest,  then  watch 
for  several  days  you  will  notice  that 
one  day  a  certain  egg  will  be  on  the 
outside,  the  next  day  it  will  be  an- 
other egg  on  the  outside,  and  these 
eggs  get  more  or  less  chilled  and 
fail  to  hatch.  But  if  the  hen  can 
cover  all  of  the  eggs  there  will  be 
no  outsiders;  therefore,  none  will 
get  chilled.  Say  we  set  three  hens 
with  thirteen  eggs  each,  which  is 
plenty  for  cold  weather,  and  ten  out 
of  each  nest  starts.    On  the  seventh 


give  all  their  heat  to  the  eggs  with 
chicks  in;  if  there  is  a  greater  per- 
centage of  non-fertile  eggs  it  may 
be  possible  to  double  up  the  eggs, 
giving  half  to  each  hen;  then,  when 
the  hatch  comes  off,  double  up  the 
chicks  and  give  to  one  hen.  This 
requires  a  good  shelter  for  hen  and 
chicks,  because  if  she  ia  the  least 
bit  neglectful  or  the  coop  is  cold 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  chicks. 

HEN-HATCHED    VS.  INCUBATOR-HATCHED 
CHICKS. 

But  a  good-sized  hen,  in  a  good 
coop  well-sheltered  will  take  care  of 
thirty  chicks  in  our  climate,  and 
you  set  off  the  hens  feed  against 
coal  oil  it  is  about  equal,  but  there 
is  no  comparison  between  a  hen- 
hatched  and  hen-brooded  chick  and 
an  incubator  and  hot-air  brooder 
chick.  The  former  is  a  natural, 
healthy  chick  to  commence  with 
and  it  will  keep  free  from  disease 
longer.  It  will  mature  quicker,  and 
lay  more  eggs  without  losing  stam- 
ina than  the  incubator  chick.  Where 
the  incubator  and  brooder  shine  are 
in  numbers  and  man  power.  One 
man  can  care  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  chicks,  and  the  number  of 
eggs  in  course  of  hatching  with  in- 


cubators than  he  can  with  hens. 
Hen  hatching  is  not  a  matter  of 
just  putting  the  eggs  under  a  hen, 
unless  she  is  an  exceptional  hen; 
it  is  a  case  of  watching  her  and  see- 
ing that  she  lives  up  to  her  con- 
tract both  with  eggs  and  chicks.' 
Cracked  corn  and  rolled  oats  make 
the  best  feed  I  know  of  for  setting 
hens;  the  oats  are  nourishing  and 
easily  digested,  while  the  cracked 
corn  is  heating  and  lasts  longer  be- 
cause it  digests  slower.  "Whole  corn 
is  very  hard  to  digest  and  often 
causes  indigestion  and  diarrhea. 

DUSTINGS  FOR  INSECT  PESTS. 

Three  dustings,  and  more  are  bet- 
ter if  the  hen  is  lousy  to  commence 
with,  but  three  are  indispensable 
to  success.  Dust  the  hen  when  she 
is  first  set,  then  ten  days  later,  and 
the  last  time  a  day  or  two  before 
she  hatches,  and  once  a  week  as 
long  as  she  runs  with  chicks.  Reg- 
ularity in  this  matter  is  what  in- 
sures the  lives  and  health  of  the 
flock.  Some  people  dust  a  hen  once 
and  expect  that  will  do;  then,  when 
they  discover  more  lice  they  blame 
the  powder.  A  hen  shakes  the  pow- 
der out  of  her  feathers,  so  It  can't 
be  blamed,  but  if  it  acts  quickly  it 
does  all  the  work  with  the  lice  that 
are  then  on  the  hen,  but  nits  keep 
hatching  and  that  is  why  frequent 
dustings  are  necessary. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 

Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap   enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it:  good  enough 
so  that  It  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


DELIVE  R.ED  TO 
YOUR.  STATION 


Globe  Mills 


Try  the  Coulson 

s<*  ,  I       System  of  Feeding 

'  Our  free  book  Chickens  frcm  shell 
/    toMarket'g'ives  full  particulars 

^jfci  Coulson  Co..Petaluma  Cal. 


What  would  the  oil 
in  your  enriine 

show?  ^ 

FOR  years,  both  motorists  and  engineers  were  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  amount  of  friction  and  consequent 
wear  due  to  the  sediment  formed  in  the  average 
motor  oil. 

Inferior  oil  breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of  an 
automobile  farm  tractor  or  stationary  engine  and  forms 
voluminous  black  sediment .  This  sediment  causes  rapid 
wear  of  the  parts  because  it  crowds  out  good  oil  at 
points  where  friction  occurs. 

How  a  lubricant  muzzles  the 
tiny  teeth  of  friction 

If  you  could  look  at  the  surface  of  a  hearing  or 
other  engine  part  through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass, 
what  would  you  see? 

Not  a  smooth,  even  surface,  but  thousands  of  micro- 
scopic teeth.  Sediment  excludes  the  protective  film  of 
the  oil  and  allows  these  tiny  teeth  to  grab  and  tear  at 
each  other,  thus  causing  rapid  wear. 

A  practical  proof  of  superiority 

The  Sediment  Test,  illustrated  at  the  right,  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  convincing. 

The  bottle  to  the  left  contains  a  sample  of  ordinary  oil 
taken  from  the  crankcase  of  an  engine  after  500  miles 
of  running. 

In  the  right-hand  bottle  is  a  sample  of  Veedol  after 
being  used  for  500  miles  under  identical  conditions. 

Notice  that  ordinary  oil  contains  over  five  times  as 
much  sediment  as  Veedol. 

Make  this  test  for  yourself 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase  and  fill  with  kero- 
sene. Run  the  engine  very  slowly  for  30  seconds  and  then 
clean  out  all  kerosene.  Refill  with  Veedol  and  make  a  test 
run.  You  will  find  your  engine  has  acquired  new  power 
and  a  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run  more  smoothly  and 
give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Bay  Veedol  today 
Your  des'e r  his  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  gel  it  for  you.  II  he  wi:i  not, 
write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

Written  by  a  prominent  engineer.  Used  as  a  text  book  in  many 
schools  and  colleges.  Also  contains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing 
correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  make  of  car,  tractor,  or  stationary  engine; 
winter  or  summer.   Send  10c  for  a  copy.    It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  GO. 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
Successors  to 
P'.att  &  Washburn  Refining  Co. 
1515  Bowling  Green  Building..  New  York 
Brmnchis:  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  i'an  Francisco 


Sectional  <uieiv   of  a  popular  type  of 
motor,  showing  high  operating  tempera- 
tures that  cause  rapid  destruction  of  the 
average  automobile  oil 


Millions  of  tiny  teeth  comer  the  ap- 
parently mirror-like  surface  of  a 
bearing  or  other  ivoriing  part  of 
an  engine.  These  teeth  tear  and 
grind  each  other  unless  kept  apart 
by  a  protecting  film  of  lubricant 


Veedol 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

FOR  SALE — Gold  Nugget  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  again  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  great  shows — California 
State  Fair,  1017;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles,  January.  1018.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Each  judge 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  strain  that  won  at  America's 
greatest  turkey  show.  World's  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  four  entries.  Large 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  first 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third 
street,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


INVESTIGATION  AS  A  WORRY  AND 
DOLLAR  SAVER — Why  not  try  same  by  send- 
ing a  card  for  our  circular  telling  you  about 
our  prices,  our  stock  and  our  hatchery.  It 
will  interest  you  if  you  are  interested  in  more 
and  better  poultry  and  a  fair-play  deal.  Our 
breeds  are  White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Any  quantity  from 
15  up  to  thousands.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
of  healthy  livable  chicks.  Ask  for  express 
prepaid  price.  We  mean  business  and  want  to 
get  it  by  suiting  you  in  price  and  quality. 
Does  that  hit  you?  The  Mission  Ilatchery, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


BIG  PROFIT  NOW — Raising  our  200-290- 
egg  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  An- 
conas, Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas.  ducks. 
Thousands  chicks,  eggs  weekly.  Reasonable. 
Every  hen  cleared  last  year  $3-810.  Males 
that  transmit  these  heavy  laying  qualities 
half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hundreds 
satisfied  customers.  One  cleared  $617  on  110 
hens,  side  line,  last  year.  On  war-price  feed 
scores  are  clearing  good  money.  It's  all  in 
the  strain.     Wm.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Cal. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  16  cents  until  March  16th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  30,  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Dept.  1,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks. — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
pricea.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebblesdde  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
.  fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  $12.60  per  100.  $110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A.  Exeter, 
Cal.  

THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCH- 
ERY— For  vigorous  baby  chicks.  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Anconas.  Our  chicks  stand  inspection. 
Lincoln  avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BABY  CniCKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Corning.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265  egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reason- 
able. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo.  Cal.  

CHIX — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Orping- 
tons. Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Campines,  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Sea- 
bright,  Cal.  

8.  C:  R.  I.  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY— Pacific 
coast  aristocrats.  First  pen  four  years  out 
of  five  at  Modesto.  A  fine  bunch  of  cockerels 
from  this  strain  for  sale.  Excellent  founda- 
tion stock.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A., 
183A.  Ceres,  Cal.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyondottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
Own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B."  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
Btoek  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis,  CaL  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock; 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  BABY  CHIX — My 
specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTOPW — 'Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal. 


WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms,  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair.  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls,  $12.50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert. 
McFarland.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


Feed  and  Deaths  as  Items  of  Egg  Cost 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  George  H.  Croley.] 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents. Cal.:  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds 
of  both  sexes;  egg  orders  now  being  booked. 


In  answer  to  many  requests  for 
a  condensed  statement  showing  the 
probable  profit  that  may  be  ex- 
pected by  the  average  poultry-keeper 
under  the  conditions  he  must  face 
during  the  year  1918,  we  present 
the  following  word  picture  of  the 
situation  as  we  see  it.  For  each 
laying  Leghorn,  twelve  months: 

INCOME. 

Income  is  based  on  a  production  of  ten 
dozen  eggs,  two-thirds  during  January- 
June  and  one-third  during  July-Decem- 
ber; and.  on  the  average,  San  Fran- 
cisco market  return  price  for  the  year 
1917,  35  cents  $3.50 

COST. 

35  pounds  mash  feed  at  average 
cost  of  2%  cents  per  pound.  .$0.97 

35  pounds  of  grain  feed  at  aver- 
age cost  of  3%  cents  per  pound  1.31 

Grit,  shell,  charcoal,  etc  10 

Raising  greens  and  vegetables. .  .10 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  flock 
value  of  one  dollar  per  head, 
charge  10  per  cent  loss  death 
against  each  surviving  hen...  .10 — $2.58 

Gross  profit    $0.92 

WHAT    EXPERIENCED    FEEDER  MAY 
MAKE. 

If  all  other  costs  and  depreciation 
are  kept  below  92  cents  per  hen, 
there  will  be  a  net  profit.  A  poul- 
try-feeder of  fair  experience  will 
likely  average  much  better  results. 
For  instance  he  would  save  fully: 

15  pounds  of  feed  by  feeding  a 
maximum  of  greens  and  vege- 
tables at  no  extra  cost  for  pro- 
duction, 10  cents  for  each  hen. $0.49 

Abundant  greens,  etc..  would  re- 
duce death  loss  by  about  half.  .05 

And  add  fully  two  dozen  eggs. .  .70 

Resulting  in  more  eggs  during 
high-price  period  by  which  an 
average  of  5  cents  per  dozen 
could  be  gained  on  the  twelve 
dozen   60 — $1.84 

Increasing  gross  profit   $2.74 

The  larger  breeds  should  average 
a  similar  net  result.  They  may  lay 
fewer  eggs  than  Leghorns  during 
the  year,  but  they  usually  lay  more 
during  the  fall,  when  the  price  is 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Strong  and 
vigorous  stock.  Shipping  orders  given  care- 
ful attention.  Carl  Stange  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown^  Ceres.  Cal.   


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized, 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Spring 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma,  Cal.     W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
winners.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm.  Larm,  3916  39th  avenue,  Fruitvale. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  BUFF  DUCKS;  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock: 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2. 
144D,  Pomona,  CaL   ■   


LARGE  YOUNG   WHITE  HOLLAND  TOM 

ready   for  breeding.     Best  of  stock.  First 

check  for  $10  takes  him.  Rockwood  Farm. 

429,  Rt.  4.  Santa  Rosa.   , 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St..  San 
Francisco.  

PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Spring  delivery.  


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal 

BARRED  ROCK  and  Blue  Andalusian  Cocker- 
els. A  few  more  fine  birds.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Hardyl  thorobred 
cockerels  and  hens.  Currey  Orchard,  Dixon, 
Cal.   


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS — 22-24  lbs., 
$10.  No  hens— no  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Kimball.  Farmington.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Piieons.  Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park   St..   Stockton.   Cal.  Stamps.  


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetski,  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  . 

IOANA  HATCHERY,  446  Broadway,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.  Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  Whlta 
Leghorns.    . 


TURKEYS    and  eggs; 
choice  breeding  stock.     M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 


GIANT  BRONZE 

oice  b 
ada.  Cal 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  O 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


high,  and  brown  eggs  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  appreciation  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  Some  small  pro- 
ducers are  now  receiving  a  prem- 
ium price  from  special  customers. 
Then,  when,  the  old  hens  of  the 
heavy  breeds  are  culled  from  the 
layers,  they  bring  a  much  greater 
return  when  sold  for  the  block. 

Some  expert  feeders  manage  to 
properly  feed  a  greater  amount  than 
we  mention  above  and  thereby  gain 
a  still  greater  egg  yield,  but  we 
now  consider  only  the  average  or 
intermediate  classes  of  poultry-keep- 
ers. The  present  conditions  seem 
to  demand  of  this  semi-experienced 
class  a  maximum  of  forethought  and 
reflection  and  less  of  the  strenuous 
hustling  and  smashing  hard  labor 
that  they  usually  display  in  an  en- 
deavor to  meet  an  unexpected  change 
in  conditions. 


SAVING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press  by  Susan 
Sways  good.] 

This  one  item  is  not  always  care- 


fully done,  hence  it  makes  lots  of 
trouble  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  In  the  first  place,  the  egg3 
should  be  gathered  every  day.  If 
left  out  one  night  in  the  nests  it  is 
better  to  reject  them.  Put  them  in 
a  cool  place,  where  the  temperature 
will  not  vary  over  one  or  two  degrees, 
with  a  cloth  under  and  over  them. 
When  you  uncover  to  add  fresh 
eggs,  if  you  feel  that  the  eggs  ought 
to  be  turned,  roll  them  over  with 
the  flat  of  your  hand  just  once, 
then  cover  again  and  leave.  I  think 
the  turning  is  merely  an  individual 
opinion,  but  if  a  person  has  that 
opinion  it  is  better  to  satisfy  it  by 
turning  the  eggs  than  to  worry 
about  what  might  have  happened  if 
they  had  not  done  it.  There  are 
times,  for  instance,  in  very  warm 
weather  when  the  least  motion  is 
detrimental  to  the  hatching  quality. 
But  in  winter  and  early  spring  eggs 
are  safe  enough  if  kept  from  a  too 
cold  or  too  hot  temperature. 


White  Leghorn  chicks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred;  reduction  by 
1000.  Write,  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  Judge,  Modesto,  Calif. 


"Made  by  Poultrymen  for  Poml- 
trymen."  An  Incubator  first  built 
by  leading  poultrymen  for  their  own 
use.  After  several  years  of  proven 
success,  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public-  Let  us  send  you  Catalog 
telling  about  tlds  Poultrymen's 
Hatcher. 

POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASS'N. 

Main  2935;  A2076 
1516    INDUSTRIAL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Kill 


Squirrels 
Gophers 


The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees  results 
or  money  back,  is 


I^QUIRLGOPHENE  j 


It  contains  special  chemicals.  Kil- 
mol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate  the 
squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away  their 
lung  tissues.  Even  should  the  animal 
reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  survive.  No 
other  exterminator  is  as  effective  as 
Kilmol.  That's  why  Kilmol  costs  a 
little  more — but  economy  in  labor 
warrants  the  advanced  price.  For  best 
result  use  prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S. 
Government  Poisoned  Barley  are  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol,  Waste 
Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  Poisoned  Barley. 

Manufactured  by  HERBERT  F.  DUGAN,  11 70  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Mr*,  ftest'a  better. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  SPRING 
STYLES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  The  continued 
dry  weather  is  forcing  the  showing 
of  spring  clothing  and  it  will  be  no 
time  at  all  until  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  spring  suits. 

Women  of  practical  mind  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  tweeds  are  in 
again — of  course  they  are  never  re- 
ally out,  but  some  seasons  they  are 
more  popular  than  others.  There 
are  also  new  basket  weaves,  and 
wool  scrim,  and  what  by  "some  is 
called  the  season's  latest  vogue — 
wool  crash.  Jerseys  are  still  good 
and  heather  cloth  is  in  much  de- 
mand. In  addition  there  are  the 
staple  serges  and  gabardines  and 
the  new  materials  of  tricoline,  a 
pretty  corded  wool  material,  and  tri- 
colette,  a  new  weave  of  silk  knit 
cloth. 

SPRING  colors  FOB  SUITINGS. 

The  new  colors  are  army  blue, 
military  olive,  khaki,  Quaker  gray 
and  French  blue.  In  addition,  there 
are  all  the  staple  colors.  The  no- 
ticeable style  features  are  narrower 
skirts  with  flaring  coats  that  are 
shorter,  and  vestees  of  contrasting 
colors  and  jersey  suits  in  two-tone 
effects. 

In  dresses,  baronette  satin,  silk 
broadcloth,  sport  tussahs,  khaki  kool 
and  foulards  are  making  a  bid  for 
first  place  in  the  affection  of  the 
public.  Pussy  willows,  taffetas  and 
poplins  are  also  good.  Some  of 
the  serge  dresses  are  combined  with 
pussy  willows  in  foulard  patterns 
with  very  striking  effect.  One  very 
unusual  model  had  the  entire  waist 
of  the  silk  and  was  very  long  waist- 
ed,  but  with  an  irregular  line  so 
that  the  pleated  serge  skirt  com- 
menced about  two  inches  from  the 
waist  line  on  one  hip  and  at  least 
twelve  inches  below  on  the  other 
hip.  These  unusual  combinations 
make  it  quite  possible  to  combine 
the  materials  of  two  old  dresses  into 
one  new  one  with  new  lines  and  up 
to  date  features. 

MATERIALS  FOB  WAISTS. 

In  waists  the  materials  most  in 
vogue  are  the  crepe  de  chine  and 
the  crepes.  Some  voiles  are  shown, 
some  of  them  almost  as  dainty  as 
the  Georgette  and  quite  as  high  in 
price.  The  general  styles  remain 
about  the  same,  the  sleevse  being 
long  and  reasonably  close  fitting  and 
the  body  comfortably  loose.  Fine 
tucks  are  very  good,  but  also  so  is 
insertion  of  laces.  The  greatest  va- 
riety of  styles  seems  to  be  in  the 
collars — some  of  them  are  sailor, 
others  are  the  long  rolling  collar 
terminating  in  points  well  down  to 
the  waist  line,  still  others  in  the 
Japanese  roll  collar  of  satin  and 
some  button  snugly  to  the  neck 
with  an  attached  collar  to  be  worn 
with  a  stock.  The  frills  down  the 
front  are  not  so  popular  as  they 
were,  but  they  will  probably  return 
with  the  spring  and  the  wearing  of 
sweaters,  for  they  are  so  becoming 
to  certain  types  of  figures. 

SPE4  [AX  SALES  STILL  ON. 

Crepe  de  chine  in  a  lighter  qual- 
ity than  is  used  for  waists  is  used 
extensively  for  underwear  —  corset 
covers,  night  gowns  and  envelope 
chemise  especially.  Many  of  the 
good  houses  t^re  having  sales  on 
these  articles  now  with  the  prices 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


not  much  higher  than  for  muslin 
garments.  Pink  is  the  popular  color, 
as  it  can  be  renewed  when  faded. 
White  grows  yellow  with  much  wash- 
ing. ROSABELLA  BEST. 


Bad  breath  may  arise  from  one  of 
many  things — decayed  teeth,  nasal 
catarrh,  diseased  tonsils,  or  it  may 
arise  from  a  fetid  condition  of  the 
bowels,  caused  by  constipation. 


The  Mothers  of  Men 


THE  brat  est  battle  that  ever  was  fought! 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 
'Tis  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 
Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen! 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  words  of  thought 
Prom  mouths  of  wonderful  men, 
But  deep  in  the  wallcd-up  woman's  heart — 

Of  woman  that  would  not  yield, 
But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part — 

Lo,  there  is  that  battlefield ! 
A'o  marshalling  troop,  no  bivouac  song. 
No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But,  oh!  their  battles,  they  last 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 
Yet  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 

She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 
fights  on  and  on  in  endless  wars, 

Then,  silent,  unseen,  goes  doziw. 
Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot, 

And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise, 
I  tell  you  the  kinglicst  victories  fought 

Were  fought  in  those  silent  ways. 
Oh,  spotless  woman  in  a  zvorld  of  shame, 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn 
Go  back  to  God  as  zchite  as  you  came — 
The  kinglicst  zi-arrior  born! 

— By  Joaquin  Miller. 


"Refreshments  will 
be  served" 

TT  makes  little  difference  whether 
it's  a  dance,  a  school  or  church 
social,  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  meeting, 
a  4 4 get-together1 1  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  a  big  rally — 

Chances  are  Ghirardelli's  will  be 
"among  those  present."  And — for 

very  good  reason: 

It  promotes  sociability.  It  provides 
added  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  a 
delicious,  refreshing  food-beverage 
that  is  always  in  order  at  any  social 
function. 

In      //,.,  1  lb.  ami  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful—one  cent's  worth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


i  it 


ANDCOCCA 


$ood  health. 

[Bj  H.  E.  Faator,  M.  D.J 


Cramps. 

One  of  the  smaller  troubles  that 
many  people  suffer  from  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  is  cramps  in  the  leg. 
These  cramps  are  not  very  danger- 
ous, but  are  very  painful,  and  doc- 
tors are  often  asked  what  causes 
them  and  how  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  cause  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, but  is  very  likely  the  poison- 
ing of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cles involved  by  some  morbid  prin- 
cipal in  the  blood  supply.  This  poi- 
son irritates  the  nerves  and  causes 
more  or  less  severe  spasmodic  con- 
tractions. Attempts  at  relief  are 
not  always  successful.  If  the  of- 
fending member  is  a  leg  muscle,  re- 
lief is  often  obtained  by  the  sufferer 
raising  himself  up  until  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  sustained  by  the  in- 
step and  the  toes,  or  by  raising  the 
toes  up  stiffly  with  the  hand  if  one 
is  lying  in  bed.  A  hot  leg  bath  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night  and  the 
wearing  of  a  compress  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  wrung  out  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible and  worn  with  a  dry  woolen 
covering  will  give  relief. 

Don't  Use  Laxative  Drugs  Habit- 
ually. 

Since  writing  our  item  on  castor 
oil,  we  have  been  asked  if  its  unre- 
stricted use  is  harmful  in  any  way. 
It  is.  The  frequent  and  habitual  use 
of  any  laxative  is  harmful  and  will 
very  likely  confirm  the  condition  that 
it  was  designed  to  remove.  Mineral 
waters  fall  in  this  category.  The 
chronic  use  of  laxative  drugs  or 
waters  is  about  as  harmful  as  any 
other  form  of  drug  habit.  The  writer 
has  known  people  to  dose  themselves 
into  an  incurable  state  of  constipa- 
tion by  the  over-use  of  Cascara  Sa- 
grada,  mentioned  in  this  column  last 
week  as  an  excellent  laxative  for 
emergency  use.  Castor  oil  is  a  lax- 
ative without  a  peer  when  there  is 
need  for  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  but  this  should  not  be  a 
chronic  condition,  and  if  it  is  soi'ie 
other  means  of  relief  should  be  re- 
sorted to.   

Eating  Between  Meals. 

This  is  not  a  practice  to  be  en- 
couraged either  in  children  or  adults, 
especially  the  latter.  It  is  best  to 
observe  stated  intervals  in  taking 
meals.  The  appetite  of  children, 
however,  is  very  capricious,  and 
sometimes  they  will  not  eat  enough 
or  at  all  at  the  regular  meal  hour. 
If  they  get  really  hungry  between 
times,  they  shoiild  be  supplied  with 
food.  Real  hunger  is  the  best  indi- 
cation of  food  need. 

The  Milk  Diet. 

This  diet  is  very  salutary  in  many 
forms  of  gastric  and  Intestinal  dis- 
ease. Not  everybody,  however,  can 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  This  is  a 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  The  writer  has 
known  persons  to  whom  milk  acts 
as  a  poison.  However,  where  milk 
is  tolerated — and  it  agrees  with  most 
people — the  quantity  to  be  taken  de- 
pends upon  the  age  and  activity  of 
the  patient.  From  three  to  five 
quarts  of  milk  would  make  a  pretty 
fair  day's  ration. 


What  Is  Fainting? 

This  phenomena  results  from  the 
rapid  recession  of  blood  from  the 
brain.  When  the  brain  loses  the 
blood  supply  it  ceases  to  function 
and  unconsciousness  follows. 
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THRIFT  DAY. 


February  3d  has  been  designated 
as  National  Thrift  Day.  That  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  promoters 
of  the  great  national  thrift  move- 
ment, which  was  originated  last  year 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  movement  was  started  pri- 
marily with  the  idea  of  inculcating 
saving  instincts  in  the  matter  of 
money,  but  it  proved  so  successful 
in  that  direction  that  it  is  now  to 
be  applied  to  many  other  things — 
the  conservation  in  the  handling  of 
fuels,  care  for  health,  and  the  limit 
of  extravagance. 

Thrift  in  its  broader  sense  repre- 
sents simply  top  notch  efficiency.  In 
its  full  significance,  it  means  the 
reduction  of  waste  to  a  minimum, 
the  elimination  of  useless  extrava- 
gance, and  the  conservation  of  all 
resources,  whether  physical,  mental 
or  material.  Many  people  think 
thrift  is  limited  to  saving.  It  is 
true  that  thrift  does  include  saving 
money,  but  only  as  saving  reflects 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  money. 
It  applies  equally  to  earning,  spend- 
ing or  conserving  an  income. 


RICE  RECIPES. 

With  rice  having  such  a  remark- 
able food  value  we  will  all  be  glad 
to  learn  of  more  ways  to  use  it. 

RICE  CORN  BREAD. 

Two  eggs,  1  pint  milk,  iy2  cups 
boiled  rice,  1%  cups  cornmeal,  2 
teaspoons  fat,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea- 
spoon baking  powder.  Beat  eggs 
very  light,  add  milk  and  other  ma- 
terials. Beat  hard  and  bake  in  a 
shallow,  greased  pan  in  hot  oven. 

BAKED  HASH  OF  RICE  AND  MEAT. 

Put  in  a  stew  pan  1  cup  each  of 
chopped  meat,  cooked  rice  and  milk, 
2  tablespoons  fat,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
teaspoon  pepper.  Stir,  then  add 
1  well-beaten  egg.  Turn  the  hash 
into  a  baking  dish  and  bake  twenty 
minutes. 

ROAST  GOOSE  OR  DUCK  STUFFING. 

Four  onions,  4  apples,  4  leaves 
each  of  sage  and  thyme;  fry  these 
in  2  tablespoons  of  fat  until  brown; 
add  boiled  rice  until  of  the  desired 
stiffness.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  cayenne. 

RICE  STEW. 

Boil  together  1  can  of  peas,  y2 
cup  rice,  1  teaspoon  salt,  pepper  to 
taste,  1  tablespoon  fat  and  1  cup 
sweet  milk.  Thicken  with  flour  or 
cornstarch.  Serve  very  hot  in  a  hot 
dish.  Cover  the  top  with  grated 
cheese  before  serving. 


FUEL  THRIFT. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration has  urged  and  is  still  urging 
the  conserving  of  coal.  Here  on  the 
Coast,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
so  much  more  favorable  than  in  the 
East,  we  may  do  our  part  by  prac- 
tically eliminating  the  use  of  coal, 
putting  in  its  place  either  wood  or 
oil.  The  oil  heaters  are  very  satis- 
factory and  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  and  on  farms  much  waste 
wood  may  be  turned  into  fuel  for 
the  kitchen  range. 


DYEING  WITH  PEACH  LEAVES. 

To  the  Editor:  A  Santa  Cruz 
reader  asks  how  to  dye  with  peach 
leaves.  Boil  the  leaves  about  half 
an  hour.  Then  remove  the  leaves 
and  add  a  little  alum,  which  will 
set  the  color.  It  dyes  a  beautiful 
yellow. — N.  B.  W.,  Thallium. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THRIFT. 

Thrift  is  essential  in  this  strug- 
gle— while  we  are  a  country  with 
wonderful  resources  and  wealth,  we 
must  all  sacrifice  the  unnecessary 
things  if  we  are  to  win  the  war. 
We  need  not  give  up  necessary  food 
and  clothing,  but  we  should  give  up 
unnecessaries.  We  have  been  a  prod- 
igal country  in  some  ways  and  war 
will  not  be  without  its  good  les- 
sons if  it  teaches  us  to  be  thrifty. 

The  children  of  the  household 
should  be  taught  about  Liberty 
Bonds — how  they  are  issued,  how  in- 
terest is  paid,  how  they  may  be 
bought  and  sold.  They  should  be 
urged  to  invest  their  small  savings 
in  thrift  stamps  and  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  part  in  winning 
the  war. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  IN 
MILLINERY. 


A  new  correspondence  course  in 
millinery  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
women  who  are  trying  to  be  eco- 
nomical along  that  line.  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Crane  Ingalls,  an  experienced 
teacher  of  millinery,  is  to  conduct 
the  course  of  fifteen  illustrated  les- 


sons and  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
home  milliner.  Full  information  may- 
be obtained  by  writing  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Extension  Di- 
vision, 301  California  Hall,  Berkeley. 


MORE  ABOUT  BARLEY  FLOUR. 


bulk  makes  the  same  mush.  It  is 
a  good  change  from  the  commoner 
cereals. — H.  C.  H.,  Roseville. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  Barley  flour 
is  milled  in  Sacramento  and  sold  in 
ten-pound  sacks,  retail,  for  60  cents, 
and  in  24-pound  sacks  for  $1.35, 
which  is  less  than  wheat  flour  in 
the  same  quantities.  Anyone  buy-  j 
ing  it  in  a  carton  should  expect  to 
pay  more. 

We  have  tried  barley  flour  in 
many  ways,  but  like  it  best  for  hot 
cakes.  Do  not  add  wheat  flour  in 
making  these.  Use  milk  and  water 
in  equal  parts  and  raise  it  with  a 
good  baking  powder.  Use  plenty  of 
the  baking  powder  and  one  egg — 
you  will  have  cakes  fit  for  a  king. 
No  ill  health|  has  followed  the  use 
of  barley  products  in  our  home  and  we 
use  some  of  them  nearly  every  day. 

We  grind  "hulled  barley"  in  a 
small  mill  and  get  meal  that  makes 
excellent  mush.  The  "Barley  Flakes" 
on  the  market  at  12  cents  per  pound 
in  cartons  and  5%   cents  a  pound 


■  BEES 
P  PAY 


Bee-keeperB  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  ol  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  ol  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and   a  complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 

it  isnt  a  Kodak. 


Every  article  of  real  merit  sells  best  under  its 
real  name. 

If  it  is  genuinely  good  the  salesman  has  no 
reason  to  camouflage  its  identity  by  giving  it  the 
name  of  a  competing  article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak  cam- 
era, or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak  goods  and  are 
handed  something  not  of  our  manufacture  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  to  you. 

"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and  commonlaw  trade- 
mark and  cannot  be  rightly  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


J 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Government  Control  of  Wool  Imports. 

Special  regulations  governing  the 
import  of  wool  have  been  announced 
by  the  War  Trade  Board.  Appli- 
cants for  import  licenses  must  stip- 
ulate that  they  will  not  sell  wool 
imported  under  their  license  to  any 
person  other  than  a  manufacturer 
without  the  consent  of  the  board. 
In  issuing  these  special  regulations 
it  is  explained  that  their  purpose  is 
not  only  to  conserve  the  wool  supply 
needed  for  the  country's  military  and 
naval  forces,  but  to  prevent  specula- 
tion, hoarding  and  fictitious  prices. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the 
wool  market  has  caused  cloth  manu- 
facturers to  become  hysterical  and 
to  lay  in  stocks  beyond  their  rea- 
sonable needs.  This  artificial  de- 
mand has  caused  wool  prices  in  the 
United  States  to  advance  200  per 
cent  beyond  pre-war  prices.  The 
wool  clip  in  most  countries  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
creased wool  production  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  Wheat  Outlook. 

It  is  hard  to  overcome  unfavor- 
able natural  conditions  by  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations.  Some 
public  bodies  are  putting  on  record 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  in- 
creased effort  to  extend  the  wheat 
acreage  of  the  country.  The  real 
trouble  this  year  is  the  dry  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  both  here  and  in  the 
East.  This  state  of  things  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  sow 
the  47,000,000  acres  asked  for  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
actual  area  planted  is  said  to  be  a 
little  over  42,000,000  acres.  The 
most  the  country  can  hope  for  now 
is  that  favorable  weather  conditions 
from  now  on  will  offset  or  more 
than  offset  the  diminished  acreage. 
The  late  heavy  snowfalls  in  the 
East  will  help  in  this  direction. 

Hops  Take  a  Tumble. 

Our  hop  growers  seem  to  have 
missed  their  guess  in  holding  for  an 
advance  over  the  high  prices  that 
ruled  during  the  early  part  of  last 
fall.  At  that  time  as  high  as  33c 
and  34c  were  paid  for  hops  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  and  Ukiah  districts  and 
an  extreme  figure  of  38c  was  reached 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Many  of 
the  growers  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
price  limit  had  not  even  then  been 
reached  and  refused  to  sell.  Since 
then,  however,  a  decided  slump  has 
taken  place,  and  it  is  reported  that 
stocks  of  the  1917  crop  are  now  go- 
ing at  from  15c  to  17c.  Growers 
have  become  despondent  and  many 
of  them  again  threaten  to  dig  up 
their  hop  vines  and  grow  other 
crops. 

To  Overcome  High-Priced  Feeds. 

The  feed  situation  has  become  so 
acute  that  the  Government  has 
deemed  it  advisable  to  place  traffic 
in  hay  under  regulation.  By  a  re- 
cent Government  proclamation  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  buying  or 
selling  of  hay  must  secure  a  special 
license  from  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  The  light  rainfall 
thus  far  in  California  is  turning  the 
attention  of  stockmen  and  Govern- 
ment officials  to  the  possibility  of 
supplementing  the  prospective  hay 
crop  with  other  forms  of  stock  feed. 
It  is  thought  that  only  by  some  such 
regulation  can  the  price  of  meat  be 
kept  from  rising  beyond  the  present 
high  level.  Farmers  are  also  urged 
to  plant  more  of  the  grain  sorghums, 
such  as  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  and 
sugar  sorghums.  They  make  excel- 
lent stock  feeds  and  require  less 
moisture  than  the  commoner  feeds. 

A  Drop  in  Cold-Storage  Butter. 

Through  an  agreement  between 
Food  Commissioner  R.  P.  Merritt 
with  jobbers  and  creamery  men,  the 
price  of  cold-storage  butter  has  been 
fixed  at  43i4c  a  pound,  a  drop  of 
3J/6c  from  recent  quotations.  This 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cold- 
storage  product  is  said  not  to  have 
affected  the  fresh  butter  market  so 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flgurei  Olven  arc  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  January  30,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Dealers  in  wheat  seed  are  becoming 
anxious  over  the  long  continued  drought 
aud  the  consequent  lack  of  demand  among 
wheat  farmers.    The  market  is  dull. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonora  wheat   $3  43 

Northern   Club   .,  343 

California    Club    343 

Northern  Bluestem    "  350 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BAKLEY. 

Barley  remains  stagnant  with  some- 
what stiffer  prices.  As  high  as  $2.07 
has  been  offered  for  future  delivery,  but 
the  sellers  are  holding  out  for  $3.  Spot 
trading  is  restricted. 

Shipping,   per  ctl  $2.85442.93 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.904j>2.95 

OATS. 

Oats  remain  strong,  with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  demand.  1'rices  were  advanced 
$1  a  ton  with  a  fair  business  at  the 
higher  quotations. 

})h.lt™  i!fe<1,  l^.ctl  $3.05@3.15 

Bed  Feed,  per  ctl  2.75fe2.so 

lied  Seed,   per  ctl   330 

Black    Oats    3.15^6.M 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  showing  more  ac- 
tivity on  Kastern  demand.  As  soon  as 
the  transportation  situation  is  straight- 
ened out,  better  demand  is  expected  aud 
somewhat  higher  prices.  Blackeyes  were 
the  only  bean  which  sold  lower  this  week 
Hie  rest  of  the  list  was  strong  at  un- 
changed or  higher  prices.  Bayos  and 
pinks  showed  best  advances. 

(Quotations  are  lor  cnoice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  s.75@  9.00 

Blackeyes    7.75^  8.oo 

Cranberry  beans    11.75@11.90 

Horse  beans    5.75,^  6u0 

Small  whites  (south)    11.6OSljL80 

Large  whites    11.404*11.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaued)    12.00(<U2  2T> 

f,iaHk*  ,  •   7.50<&  7.75 

Bed  kidneys    12.75<yi3.25 

Mexican   reds    7.7544  8.25 

Uepary  beans    8.7544  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.00<jj  7.50 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  was  dull  and  un- 
changed. The  continued  blizzards  in  the 
Last  and  the  general  freight  conditions 
throughout  that  section  have  resulted  in 
little  Eastern  corn  coming  to  this  mar- 
ket, and  no  quotation  is  made  on  that 
commodity.  The  local  demand  is  verv 
small.  f 

(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-claaa 

grain,  San  Francisco.) 
Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk.... None  offerlng 

California  sacked   $3.50<a3.70 

Milo  maize    3.15§3.26 

Egyptian    3.26<a3.30 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1954  tons,  compared  to  1405  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  As  the  receipts  show,  the 
car  situation  is  a  trifle  easier  and  more 
hay  is  arriving  for  general  requirements. 
Government  receipts  being  very  small 
during  the  week  indicate  that  the  orders 
placed  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment are  practically  filled.  The  market 
in  this  city  is  easier,  with  the  trade  light. 
Trade  in  the  country  districts  has  been 
much  better  than  in  the  city  and  much 
hay  has  moved  to  districts  south  of  San 
Francisco,  where  it  is  used  to  feed  the 
cattle  so  much  in  need  of  it. 


Wheat,  No.  1 

No.  2    *20.00©2S.0O 

Tama  oats   ...    23.004425.00 

Wild  oats  ...   27.004*27.50 

Parley      23.00<u25.oo 

Altalia      24.OU4420.OU 

Stock  hay  24.004t27.00 

Straw,  per  bale 20.U04422.OO 
 «0<jtf  .90 

T.  nUSDSTCFFS. 

Uo^n^„rh^»  '"unchanged, 
lor  feedstuffs  obtained  ,vUy  flxed  P™» 
products;    and   JaSSt    »from   wueat  by- 

tHe  United  states  F.M,a?"tr'  nead  ot 
Committee,  has  issued  »  df,Uff8  lndustry 
ers  that  they  inijst  ,  Vetter  to  ail  deal- 
u'ent  "cense  ybyttFebruarv  T  ?n  «°veru- 
eminent  control  of  »ifU  y  f5-  Tnis  Gov- 
fUght  fluctuation/  ta  S  '',1"6"8^ 
ture  except  on  Government  tne  fu" 

(Fer  ton  s«,  ?,  '  instruction. 
Ueet  pulp,  per  ton       * '""Cisco.) 
Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton *oue  offerlng 

«ran,  per  ton   ^.Ou^So.OO 

Coconut  cake  or  ineai 3*00036.00 

Cracked  corn    *  J  00<ji  40.00 

Middlings    ..    77.OO&7S.00 

Oilcaka     •  -11504442.50 

Rolled  barley None  offering 

Rolled  oats    0:1.004400.00 

Pice  middlings" •  >>.004i0i.oo 

Rica  bran  ..   None  offered 

Shorts    .  .   Nona  offering 

Tankage   0044  30  .00 

The  '7AT*°'*S^ 

te  verr™^^'  fftatoea  «nd  onions 
The  continued  dry  w|ath^a,n"  ^ 
aged  planting  of  potato^  T,h"f  dl8C0<"- 
-i'ange  within  the  utxt  tJZ  tuere  is  n° 
early  crop  of  potatoes  ™,im  °k  weeks>  tne 
Peas  and  beans  a».  „Wl,J.  b*.  ■  'allure, 
'"arket  and  tie  north  PJEhIc'I,7  off  tne 
week  have  had  ?  SS  JmZi  ot  th«  »>ast 
ery   of   the  Si,,.,™ .   1  effect  on  the  eel- 

has  bVnh%feaaBebtv°  EU^  ,  Lettuce 
weather  and  is  quoted  un'avorabIe 
crates   of  earlv  lower-     A  few 

market,  wfflw  «t        *""„  ^  on  tue 
Peas,  large  .  P0Und- 
String  beans,  per  it, Nominal 
JVax  beans,  per  Jb  NominaI 
Hubbard  squash.  DaV'aaMr -Nominal 

CeTr^r/r  ™  '  K^SSM 

yrtfiz^^™*- ■  IPs 

Tomatoes,   per  crate       "ate....  I.O0S1J5 

Mexican  tomatoes    i  n'«"i  "7   1-25©1.75 

Potatoes  Sallnw  A"  l  j5«*2  25 

Idahoe    ....    2.854*2.85 

Oregon   1.0G@1.75 

Rivers,  per  ctl 1-«B®1.00 
Sweets,  per  lb 1-50@1.75 
Onions,  yellow,  per  Mck 3%,mc 

Reds   ■  ■V,  *2.0o 

Garlic,  per  lb  None  offering 
Turnips,  per  sack  3@4%c 

Wxb*:  *100 

"Si  ssrft-'a*  avtron*'  -ith 

receipts  were  light  ft  ,m  ,!  geese-  The 
only  one  car  arrived  from  «?*  ^tate  an<i 
car  was  made  up 1  alm««?  «  ■  .  ast'  Tbia 
era.  as  the  Easfern  market  u  ^  &  r°°st- 
nens  and  they  are  ls  ask»ng  for 

there  than  to^hip"  h^re""  m0r*  t0  ke«P 

mi(sQsiUo°nUtiTet^Vu0rna8t°tCk  80ld  °n 
do'Trass^'  P8r   304|31c 

^^1I^te.?'1^■'■'-'•"^^^^^^^^■5fe 

do,  under  1«  ihs.  *S<ij50c 

Pryerg     <S@50e 

STb7.th./dOUo?err°'SteV8V  PeV       '<3' ' 31@32C 

Old  roosters,  per  ih  30@33c 

Geese,  per  lb.   22@26c 

 22®  25c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


tos  Angelea,  January  29,  1918. 

for^ the" season'  u°DaDtrTfr0m  California 

3083  cars,  as  agatast  464iacflUra.ry  27  Were 
last  v«ir     of  h.  ~„     cars  same  date 

sl-lpped  fromgCenaradI  CUuZn™0™  W6" 

2SN^  TUt°n  8a^?8  Were  held  on  J'nnary 
28  at  Boston,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  or 


New  York.  The  auction  sale  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  28th  brought  average  prices  of 
oranges  of  $2.95  up  to  J3.15  and  of  lem- 
ons $4-20  and  $4-75.  At  Pittsburgh  the 
same  day  navel  oranges  averaged  $2.50  to 
$4.15  per  box,  and  lemons  $5.20  to  $0.00. 
At  Cincinnati  one  car  of  lemons  sold  for 
60c  and  80c  per  box.  The  fruit  had  been 
frozen.  At  Boston  on  January  25  two 
cars  of  navels  averaged  $2.40  to  $4.55  per 
box. 


 Inside  GlimpselonJHide  Market   

An  interesting  sidelight  was  thrown  on  the  hide  situation  in  this 
country  last  Tuesday  at  the  hearing  now  being  conducted  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington.  One  of  the  witnesses, 
Charles  H.  May,  manager  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  testified  that  the  stock  of  hides  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest  in  history — so  large,  in  fact, 
that  hide  buyers  are  out  of  the  market  and  prices  are  consequently 
down.  The  premium  commanded  by  "packer  hides"  over  "country 
hides"  was  explained  in  this  way:  "Packer  hides"  are  those  taken 
off  the  animals  by  the  big  packers,  while  "country  hides"  are  those 
skinned  from  animals  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  witness  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  grades, 
but  that  the  premium  commanded  in  the  market  by  the  packer  pelt 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  manner  a  clause  has  been  inserted 
in  all  Government  contracts  calling  for  packer  hides.  Another  fact 
differentiating  one  variety  of  hide  from  the  other  as  to  price  was  due 
to  the  large  interests  which  the  big  packers  hold  in  many  tanneries. 


aquauo,   per  iu. 
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Butter  droppeu  uu  *c  during  the  week 

from   me  ma"  close  of  lusi    .tec*.  'illt 

receipts     have     uccii     uea.j     lroiu  local 

souiv.es    auu    abuui   17u,oou   pouuus  iiuiu 

Australia   has    been   added    to   the  local 

stock. 

Thu.  Frl  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   55   53  %    53%  53     62  61 

i'rinie  1st   Nominal. 

MHW, 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  irreg- 
ular during  the  past  week,  the  price 
dropping  8c  one  day.  Two  days  later  3c 
of  this  loss  was  recovered,  but  during 
the  past  two  days  l%c  of  the  recovery 
has  been  lopped  off.  The  receipts  have 
been  large  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Dealers  find  that  when  the  wholesale 
price  went  much  above  60c  the  people 
stopped  buying. 

1'hu.  FrL  Sat.  lion.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   05     57     58     00     59  68% 

Extra   lsts  01     54     54     50     50  66 

Extra  pullets.. 61%  53%  53%  63%  54  64 
CHEESE. 

The  market  remains  unchanged.  The 
stock  is  being  pretty  well  absorbed  by  the 
trade. 

X.  A.  8   27%C 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25  Vic 

Monterey  cheese   174423c 

FKE8H  FBCITS. 
The  local  fresh  fruit  market  ia  very 
quiet,  with  apples  as  the  only  fruit  in 
quantity.  Strawberry  receipts  continue 
at  the  rate  of  a  few  chests  a  day,  and  are 
quoted  at  from  $7  to  $9,  with  little  de- 
mand. 

Apples   $1.00@2.65 

Casabas,  per  crate  None 

Fomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   $7.00449.00 

CITRUS  FBCITS. 
Valencia  oranges  are  now  off  the  local 
market.    Navels  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  best  from  the  southern  orchards  are 
fetching  a  higher  price. 
Oranges : 

Navels   $3.50415.50 

Valencias,  fancy   None 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   6.OO447.OO 

Choice   5.OO44O.OO 

Standard    3.504j4.50 

Lemonettes    1.50442.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new    2.5O@4.00 

Tangerines    :  - 

DRIED  FRCITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  is  weaker,  owing 
te  a  great  extent  to  the  falling  oft*  in  the 
Eastern  demand.  As  soon  as  the  railroad 
situation  is  righted,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Eastern  demand  will  be  revived. 
Fancy  pears  are  selling  at  a  higher  price. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14@16c 

Apricots,  per  lb  i::-,w  i;.- 

Figs,  black,  1917  Nominal 

do,  white,  i:»l7  8%4)ll%c 

Callmyrna,  1917   15%@16%c 

Prunes,  4-Bize  basis,  1917  0%®9c 

Pears   fiVi@ll%c 

Peaches,  1917   9%®10%c 

HON  KT. 

A  few  cases  of  honey  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  were  received  this  week,  the 
first  to  come  in  from  a  California  point 
for  some  time.  There  were  only  about 
20  cases  in  the  shipment  and  were  eagerly 
snapped  up.  Some  honey  continues  to  ar- 
rive from  Australia. 
Comb — 

Water  white   184J20* 

Light  amber   I6'«>r 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   184230c 

Light  amber   lOfBlfk- 

Amber   Nominal 

RICK. 

The  market  for  rice,  both  paddy  and 
clean  ran,  was  firm,  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. The  planters  are  beginning  to 
wonder  where  the  water  ls  coming  from 
for  this  season's  irrigation. 

Paddy   $3.70@3.8» 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California   6.65 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
rather  depressed  condition.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  in  view  of  the  revelations  made 
In  the  testimony  of  witnesses  recently 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Cattle : 

Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb. — 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  13014c 

Bulls  and  stags   ll@12c 

Kip   16®  18c 

Veal  and  calf  23024c 

Damaged   6@12c 

Horses : 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime   $4.00iff  5  00 

do,  medium   3.00@4.00 

Small    2.0003.00 

Colts    .50@1.00 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  in  California  is  slug- 
gish. Little  trading  is  doing,  and  the 
tendency    of   the   market    is  downward. 

Buyers  are  shy. 

Mendocino  and  Humboldt  (W(?770c 

Sacramento  Valley   50<R5">c 

San  Joaquin  Valley   40® 45c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  quiet  the  country 
over,  except  in  the  buying  and  shipping 
of  horses  to  Europe  for  war  purposes. 
This  class  of  animal  must  conform  closely 
to  a  certain  type. 
Heavy   drafters  up   to   1700  lbs. 

and  up   nOQfljj 

Light  drafters,  1650  to  1650  lbs...  UMVfftRS 

Chunks.  1350  to  1500  lbs  150(f?175 

Wagon  horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs...  110@130 
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LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  January  29,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  273,200 
pounds,  against  267,332  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  This  is  not  heavy,  and 
under  a  very  good  consumptive  demand 
prices  held  up  well  in  the  face  of  a  de- 
cline of  l%c  in  San  Francisco  up  to  Mon- 
day. Withdrawn  from  cold  storage  dur- 
ing the  week,  6358  pounds,  against  22,891 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year.  These 
light  withdrawals  of  storage  butter  indi- 
cate that  the  fresh  receipts  were  taking 
care  of  the  demand  now.  Chicago  is  Vic 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  while  New  York 
is  2y2c  lower. 

We  quote — 
California  extra  creamery  51c 

do,  prime  first   50c 

do,  first   49c 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Frl.  Sat.  Hon. 

Extra   52     52     52     52     52  51 

1817 

Extra   37     37     37     37     38  39 

EG  OS. 

Receipts  continue  to  improve  and  the 
market  worked  lower  the  past  week.  The 
arrivals  for  the  week  were  1827  cases, 
against  1474  cases  the  same  week  last  year. 
Values  are  5@7c  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Demand  is  good  at  the  prices.  Holdings 
of  cold  storage  eggs  now  only  633  cases. 
A  break  of  5(£c  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  week  up  to  Monday  and  in  New  York 
4V4@5c  helped  the  downward  movement 
of  the  market  here.  Chicago  is  2c  higher 
than  a  week  ago  under  weather  influences. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  FrL  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   58     58     55     51     51  51 

Case  count.... 57  57  53  49  49  51 
Pullets   55     55     53     48     49  60 

1917 

Extra   37     34     33     32     33  33 

Case  count  ...  .35  32  ^  32%  3iy3  32%  31 
Pullets   35     31     31     31     31  31 

POULTRY. 

Continued  light  local  receipts  the  past 
week  and  no  Eastern  poultry  in  caused 
buyers  to  bid  broilers,  fryers  and  hens  up 
lc  the  past  week.  Turkeys  also  have  ad- 
vanced. Demand  fair  for  most  everything 
at  the  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  35@36c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  30c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  2U@30c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  27c 

Ducks   26@27c 

Geese  25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29@30c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  29<s;30c 

Turkeys,    light   26<(j27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

Dressed,  per  lb  45c 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  better  the  past  week  and  the 
tone  of  the  general  market  was  weak. 
Lots  of  potatoes  in  and  sales  slow.  On- 
ions in  demand.  Cabbage  scarce  and 
sharply  higher.  Cauliflower  a  drng  on  the 
market  and  lower.    Celery  slow  sale.  Bell 


peppers  scarce  and  higher,  so  are  Chiles. 
Sweet  potatoes  scarce  and  higher  and  in 
good  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt. . .  .$1.50@1.75 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.50@1.75 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.50@1.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt  2.0O@2.2d 

do,  white,  per  cwt   2.25@2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  ?2.50 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  15@20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12@14c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.25@1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $3.75@4.60 

Cauliflower,  per  crate  40@60c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to  make  up  the  offer- 
ings of  deciduous  fruits.  Demand  the  past 
week  fairly  good  and  prices  firm,  the  high 
price  of  oranges  causing  a  freer  use  of 
apples.  No  quotable  advance,  however,  is 
reported. 

We  quota  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.50@1.60 

Jonathan,  4-tler    1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.15@1.20 

BEANS. 

The  tone  of  the  market  the  past  week 
was  weaker  and  pinks  lost  their  recent 
advance.  Limas,  whites,  blackeyes  and  te- 
pary  remain  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
Sales  slow. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary    7.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  unset- 
tled. The  report  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  fix  prices  caused  traders  to  hold 
back  and  go  slow.  Hence  trading  was 
light  and  the  tendency  of  the  market 
downward.  The  New  York  market  was 
again  closed  on  account  of  the  coal  short- 
age. Saturday  in  New  York  30.35c  was 
quoted. 

HAY. 

Market  unchanged.  Receipts  for  the 
week  were  good  and  buyers  bought  spar- 
ingly, taking  what  they  needed  from  day 
to  day.  The  tone  of  the  market  was 
weak,  though  no  quotable  decline  was 
established. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $2S.00@29.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

HIDES  AND  PELTS. 

The  hide  market  is  still  very  dull  and 
weak.  Pelts,  too,  the  past  week  were 
slow  sale  and  weak.  The  Government 
regulations  caused  buyers  to  hold  back 
and  they  were  inclined  to  do  little.  Prices 
were  not  quotably  changed. 

HIDES— Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  16c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  14c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  30,  1913. 
CATTLE — Plenty  of  poor  and  medium 
cattle  are  arriving.    As  usual,  there  is  a 
strong  market  for  prime  stuff,  which  Is 
very  scarce.   No  quotable  change. 
Steers; — 

No.  L  weighing  900  to  1200  Ibu..l0@10%c 
No.  L  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs..l0@10%c 

Second    quality   9@9%c 

Thin,  undesirable   6@8c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   6@8%c 

Second  quality   7@7%c 

Common  to  thin   ....4@fto 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@6Ua 

Fair  5%@5%e 

Thin   4®5c 

Calves; — 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium  9@9"j4c 

Heavy   76@8%c 

SHEEP— Offerings  are  light,  but  suffice 
the  demands  of  the  market.  Consumption 
Is  about  at  a  minimum  as  a  result  of 
high  prevailing  prices  and  admonitions 
to  economy.  Quotations  are  unchanged. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   13@14c 

Milk  14%@15%c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12<ai2%e 

do.  Ewes   10®10%c 

HOGS — Arrivals  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  have  exceeded  its  capacity  of  ab- 
sorption and  prices  are  off  %c  on  all 
classes  but  light  weights,  which  are 
shaded  %c.  This  slight  drop  is  expected 
to  be  quickly  recovered. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  14c 

do,  1400175   14%@15c 

do,  175(3300   15%@15%c 

do,  300@400   14%@15c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers  No.  1   lS@15%c 

do,  second  quality   14M>@15c 

Cows  and  heifers   14@14%e 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  14@17c 

Lambs— Suckling   22@2.'ic 

do.  Yearling   21c 

Sheep— Wethers   20c 

do,  Ewes   .  .16tf817c 

Hogs  22@23c 

Los  Angeles,  January  29,  1918. 

CATTLE: — A  steady  and  rather  firm 
market  was  had  the  past  week  for  all 
choice  killing  steers.  Not  many  coming 
In.  While  killers  were  disposed  to  bid 
up  well  for  all  the  best  stuff,  poor  and 
medium,  both  cows  and  steers,  were  dull 
and  weak. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00(f?10.r,o 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    8.00®  8.50 


Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt.    8.00®  9.00 

HOGS — Not  many  hogs  in  the  past 
week.  What  arriving  were  from  Califor- 
nia and  in  very  good  condition.  Killers 
under  the  influence  of  scarcity  bid  up 
full  quotations  for  what  few  arriving. 
The  market  is  steady  and  firm. 

Per  cwit.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  26O@3O0  lbs.$12.75@13.T6 

Mixed,  20O@26O  lbs.....   14.25@16.26 

Light,  17B@200  lbs.    14.25@16.28 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  season  is  getting  late  and 
feed  running  short  and  prices  high.  Hence 
sheep  owners  seem  more  disposed  to  sell 
and  the  market  the  past  week  showed 
weakness  and  killers  inclined  to  be  bear- 
ish. What  few  lambs  and  muttons  taken, 
however,  brought  last  week's  prices. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00®11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings   10.50011.50 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 


North  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  28,  1918. 

The  general  trend  of  market  conditions 
in  the  Northwest  is  indicated  by  the  sale 
of  top  steers  in  the  Portland  Union  Stock 
Yards  today  at  $11.50,  tops  cows  at  $10.00 
and  a  sharp  advance  in  hog  prices,  aggre- 
gating 25c  to  35c.  While  sheep  prices  are 
quoted  steady,  the  activity  in  that  de- 
partment is  scarcely  less  than  in  other 
departments  of  the  market. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  prevail 
In  the  hog  market  as  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket. The  last  week  has  shown  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  strength,  the  result  of 
which  shows  a  market  today  45c  above 
the  Chicago  market.  This  show  of 
strength  justifies  the  Western  farmer  for 
the  production  of  pork. 

The  sheep  department  had  a  very  light 
offering,  principally  In  wethers,  that  came 
into  the  open  market  over  Sunday,  but 
sales  are  active  at  the  top  end  of  last 
week's  quotations.  The  following  quota- 
tions prevail  In  the  different  departments: 

CATTLE  —  Medium  to  choice  steers, 
$10.35(3)11.00;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$9.35010.35;  common  to  good  steers.  $7.75 
09.25;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7,750 
0.00:  common  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$6.5007.75;  canners,  $3.0006.00;  bulls, 
$5.00(f?7.50;  calves.  $7.50011.00;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $6.00®9.00. 

HOGS — Prime  light,  $16.10016  25:  prime 
heavy,  $16.20@16.35;  pigs,  $13.75015.00; 
bulk.  $16.25. 

SHEEP— Western  lamb*.  $15.00(3)15.50; 
vallev  lambs,  $14.50015.00:  yearlings. 
S13.OO013.5O;  wethers,  $12.50013.00;  ewes, 
$9.00011.00. 


Price  of  Jute  Bags  Fixed  at  20  Cents 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  made  some  time  since,  the 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  at  San  Quentin  have  fixed  the  price  of 
jute  bags  for  this  year.  The  price  -will  be  20c  until  April  1,  subject 
to  change  after  that  time,  and  will  be  sold  directly  to  users  only,  an 
affidavit  being  required  from  the  buyer  that  the  sacks  are  for  his  use 
Other  holders  of  jute  bags  are  asking  24  %c.  This  high  figure  for 
bags  is  said  to  be  due  not  to  the  advanced  cost  of  raw  jute,  but  to 
prevailing  high  ocean  freight  rates. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE,  A  BARGAIN — One  50-h.  p. 
Western  gas  engine  and  one  No.  7  Krogh 
pump,  centrifugal- vertical  type;  complete  for 
35-foot  pit;  heavy  shafting;  engine  has  fric- 
tion clutch,  best  type:  this  outfit  only  run 
one  season  and  was  replaced  by  electricity. 
Write  for  price  and  list.  A.  H.  Smith,  Indio, 
Cal. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 
the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  &  Com- 
pany. Mail  Order  Grocers,  1264  Devisadero 
St.,   San  Francisco. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara  county  property,  practically  new 
Hendy  Tractor  and  miscellaneous  implements, 
value  $1200.  J.  C.  L.,  109  Liberty  street,  San 
Francisco. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW'S   GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1, 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — No.  8  centrifugal 
pump.  Capacity  7600  gallons  per  minute. 
Good  as  new.     Flickinger  Co..  San  Jose. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-cow  unit  "Calf-way 
Milker"  complete.  Write  for  particulars. 
Jag.  M.  Currell,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  is  ahead  of  the 
alfalfa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alfalfa  in  the  field,  $25,  promises  to  reach 
record  prices  this  year  and  to  enjoy  record 
prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  district  is  con- 
sistently alfalfa  land,  the  greater  part  is 
covered  with  green  irrigated  fields,  which 
produce  as  high  as  nine  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
on  hand  a  number  of  splendid  alfalfa  propo- 
sitions, of  moderate  size,  located  in  the  silt 
artesian  section  of  Madera  county,  the  best 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near  town, 
schools.  S.  P.  and  state  highway.  Richest 
silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  unlimited  water, 
finest  climate,  makes  profitable  raising  of 
many  crops  and  fruits  possible.  My  places  are 
either  fully  improved,  with  buildings,  pump- 
ing plants,  growing  crops,  etc.;  partly  devel- 
oped, leveled,  ready  for  crop;  or  high  class 
acreage;  now  in  grain,  ready  for  development. 
I  will  take  as  part  payment  on  them,  other 
moderate  sized  places  of  property,  preferably 
clear,  and  make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will 
be  safe  and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  as  agent 
and  will  work  in  with  your  requirements  if 
you  state  them.  Arthur  Vernon,  Fresno, 
California. 


FOR  SALE. — Forty  acres  choice  Tulare  Co. 
land  located  3  miles  southeast  of  Earl im  art  on 
main  line  S.  P.  R.  R.  Recently  improved  with 
new  well,  reservoir  and  10-horsepower  elec- 
tric pumping  plant  which  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  a  big  item  in  raising  corn  and 
alfalfa.  Crops  on  adjoining  farms  paid  $75 
to  $120  an  acre  this  season.  Good  neigh- 
borhood. Free  bus  to  Delano  High  School. 
Price  $6000.00,  or  will  sell  half  for  $3000.00 
D.  J.  Wilson,  215  West  Sixth  street.  Los 
Anewles.  Cal 


$40  PER  ACRE — 10  per  cent  cash,  balance 
10  years  at  6  per  cent.  A-l  alfalfa  and  dairy 
land,  excellent  fruit  and  grain.  No  alkali. 
Artesian  water  for  irrigation.  Soil  very  rich. 
This  land  is  worth  $100  per  acre.  Located 
in  Los  Angeles  county.  R.  F.  Wells,  1174 
Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while;  any  county;  $2.50;  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  price,  full  description.  D.  F. 
Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

FOR  SALE; — 10-acre  fruit  ranch,  half  mile 
from  Forestville.  J.  J.  Wakeland,  Forest- 
ville.  Sonoma  county. 

WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED — On  genera]  farming 
and  stock  ranch  by  American  married  man, 
age  28.  Experienced,  sober  and  reliable. 
Understands  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  care  and 
operation  of  tractors,  pumping  plants,  any 
machinery  necessary  for  farm  work.  Want 
position  where  I  can  work  up  to  take  charge 
if  I  prove  satisfactory.  Address  Box  960, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

KNOW  YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  by  reading 
our  pamphlet,  "Important  Facts  About  Al- 
falfa Seed."  It  explains  how  you  can  judge 
the  difference  in  quality  of  seed  yourself.  We 
carry  many  kinds  of  seed  and  can  supply  you 
with  the  one  best  suited  to  your  conditions  if 
you  will  tell  us  of  your  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions before  ordering.  Write  today  for  pam- 
phlet, seed  samples,  and  prices.  Desk  A, 
Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto,  Cal. 

EUREKA    WALNUTS   ARE   THE  BEST — 

Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St..  Alhambra. 
Cal.  

WALNUT  AND  ALMOND  TREES — May- 
ette.  Franquette  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  bo 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS. — Ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Phenomenal  berry.  Loganberry, 
Blackberries.  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Special  prices  to  deal- 
ers and  large  orders.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz, 
Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol,  Cal.  

FIG  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
ahell.  Le  Grand.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's 
Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,  F.  C.  Willson,  Prop..  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.  

WALNUT  SCIONS — 24  varieties;  Pistache 
scions,  best  imported  varieties;  Pecan  scions, 
all  from  bearing  trees.  Grafted  walnut  trees. 
Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

SOUDAN  ~GRASS  SEED — California  grown 
and  pure.  For  prices  write  undersigned  and 
state  quantity  wanted.  George  Boock.  Los 
Molinos,  Cal.  

OLIVE- TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo,  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer,  Hemet,'  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  second-hand 
three-year-old  Mission  olive  trees.  To  make 
quick  clean-up,  am  offering  at  very  attrac- 
tive  price.    W.  G.  Micke,  Lodi.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Ship  fruit  eight 
months  yearly.  Ask  Wells  Fargo.  Bear  first 
year.  $1  hundred:  $7  thousand.  Delivered 
free.    Brown  Berry  Ranch.  Capitola.  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Placentla  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard.  South  Pasadena. 
Cal. 


CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED. — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson,  Route  A,  Box  305,  Paso 
Robles. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  California  Black  Wal- 
nut Seedlings.  Plenty  of  both  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  to  R.  P.  Eachus,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
30,  Lakeport.  Cal. 


WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  seed- 
ling San  Jose  Mayette  and  Franquette.  5c 
per  foot.    W.  H.  Ward,  Morgan  Hill.  

NEW  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Great  under- 
ground stooler.  growing  thicker  (not  thinner) 
with  age.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose.  

FOR  SALE — Tokay  rooted  grape  vines.  No. 
1  stock,  at  reasonable  price.  S.  Oshlma. 
Lodl.  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Direct  from  producer: 
Government  teBt  97-16.  For  price,  address 
A.  V.  Cain.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Arbuckle.  Cal. 

QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash. 
Nurseries,  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.     Burke  Nursery.  Lodi.  Cal. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  300  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


YOU  wouldn't  feed  a  baby  on  "vittles" 
that  satisfy  a  grown-up  —  would  you? 
Then  — why  take  chances,  why  experi- 
ment with  the  feed  you  give  your  baby  chicks? 

Start  'em  off  right  —  that's  the  main  thing. 
Give  them  Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed. 
Because — they  thrive  on  it.  It  gives  them  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  your  future 
profits. 

It  is  clean,  uniform,  properly  granulated  and 
proportioned  for  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
baby  chick.  It  contains  the  exact  food 
values  and  constituents  Nature  provided  for 
th  is  purpose. 

That's  why  thousands  of  chicken  raisers  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  They  have  proved  that 
chicks  fed— from  the  very  start— on  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Feed  develop  into  sturdy,  healthy 
chickens. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  He?ts  Happy  "  explains 
how  you  can  prove  this  to  yourself — tells  how 
to  increase  your  poultry  profits.  Send  for  it 
today  —  it's  [free. 

Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

Stockton,  California 
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=    Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department, 

I    SPERRY  FLOUR  CO.,  | 

=    Stockton,  California:  1 

5    Gentlemen :  = 

=  Please  send  me,  without  charge,  your  I 

=    booklet  on  feeding  baby  chicks.  1 

|    Name   | 

|    Address     = 
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Should  California  Impou  Indian  Corn? 


ijlAST  YEAR  California  imported 
80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  corn 
used  here,  as  conservatively  esti- 
mated. This  corn  had  to  come 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  desert 
and  mountains,  costing  $12  per  ton  freight 
from  Iowa  and  more  from  greater  distances. 

We  Do  Grow  Corn. 
In  every  dairy  district  of  California,  even 
Imperial  Valley,  Indian  corn  is  occupying  in- 
creasing acreage  each  year  to  be  cut  for 
silage.  The  California  production  of  corn 
for  grain  was  greatest  in  1891,  when  it  was 
over  5,570,000  bushels.  In  1917  the  crop 
was  2,400,000  bushels.  The  census  of  1910 
gave  the  highest  producing  counties  credit 
as  follows:     Los  Angeles,  249,295  bushels; 

Orange,  91,643;  San  Diego,  71,874;  Tulare,  61,757;  Napa,  59,579;  Ven- 
tura, 58,995;  Inyo,  57,917;  San  Joaquin,  57,028;  Merced,  52,778;  So- 
noma, 44,331;  Kings,  43,668;  and  eighteen  other  counties  over  10,000 
are  some  surprises  in  these  figures,  because  con- 


bushels  each.  There 
siderable  changes 
have  taken  place  in 
the  past  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  Los  An- 
geles (which  for  a 
long  time  included 
Orange  county)  has 
led  almost  continu- 
ously since  the  days 
of  the  gold  rush.  So- 
noma, 500  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  stood 
second  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Great  Market 
Waiting. 

California  corn  pro- 
duction has  never 
lagged  for  lack  of 
markets.  Production 
costs  have  been 
slightly  higher,  but 
machinery  is  over- 
coming this  handi- 
cap. The  market 
for  all  we  can  raise 
seems  certain  at  high 
prices.  Practically  all 
we  import  is  for 
human  consumption; 
though  corn  is  gen- 
erally recognized 
slightly  superior  to 
barley  for  hog  and 
cattle  feed;  and  some 
of  our  farmers  who  come  from  the  East  boost  its  superiority  in  much 
stronger  terms.  It  has  been  found  that  good  hogs  will  make  a  pound  of 
gain  on  four  pounds  of  corn,  speaking  generally. 

If  California  should  ever  grow  more  than  enough  for  our  own  uses, 
Oregon  and  Washington  would  like  our  surplus.  In  addition,  every  spring 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  want  Indian  corn  so  much  that  they  ship  it  across 
California  and  the  water,  besides  bringing  it  over  the  mountains  and 
deserts.  Mexico  is  one  of  our  greatest  possible  markets,  for  she  now  gets 
large  quantities  from  the  Middle  West  via  San  Francisco. 

Fodder  Is  Valuable. 
There  is  another  profit  to  take  from  corn  which  our  climate  is  more 
likely  to  lead  us  to  take  than  is  commonly  done  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  on  account  of  our  wet  weather  for  harvesting,  as 
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against  the  frosty  weather  in  Middle  West- 
ern States,  the  husking  here  goes  not  over 
half  so  fast.  This  is  a  great  incentive  to  the 
Californian  to  use  machinery,  while  corn  belt 
husking  is  generally  done  by  hand.  When 
machinery  is  used  here,  the  fodder  is  shred- 
ded and  makes  a  notable  addition  to  our  for- 
age and  animal  feeding  resources.  This  is 
important  at  a  time  of  cattle  starvation  and 
high  feed  prices. 

Though  most  of  the  corn  in  California  is 
not  irrigated,  being  grown  in  coast  coun- 
ties, and  though  most  of  that  in  the  interior 
is  on  river  or  lake  bottoms,  there  is  a  district 
in  the  Delta  islands  of  the  San  Joaquin- 
Sacramento  rivers  whose  acreage  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Delta  Corn  Growing. 

Two  classes  of  Indian  corn,  dent  and  flint,  are  grown  here,  flint  having 
the  preference,  though  much  of  the  entire  crop  is  so  mongrelized  that  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  classes.  The  acreage  last  year  was  largely 
increased  over"  the  year  before,  largely  due  to  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.'s 

"Corn  Day,"  of  which 


tJNITED  STATES  produces  about  75  per  cent 
^  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn  of  the  world. 
Her  crop  was  2,566,927,000  bushels  in  1016  and 
3,i59,494,ooo  bushels  in  1917,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  California  crop 
was  2,048,000  bushels  in  1916  and  2,400,000  in  1917. 
Despite  the  great  increase  in  crop,  the  average  farm 
price  for  the  United  States  rose  from  $0,889  per 
bushel,  December  I,  1916,  to  $1,283,  December 
J,  1917.  Corresponding  prices  in  California  rose 
from  $1.24  to  $1.85.  Our  market  reports  now  show 
it  to  be  worth  over  $3.50  in  San  Francisco.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  two  years  was  24.4 
and  26.4  bushels  in  the  United  States.  It  was  32 
and  34  bushels  in  California.  The  superior  value  of 
corn  over  barley  for  hog  feed  is  not  great  but  is 
unquestioned. 


Napa  county  corn  grown  without  irrigation.    Agricultural  Boys'  Club  Leader  Hampton  with  Joe  Hartley,  winner  of  the 
1917  Boys'  Club  corn  contest.    More  corn  is  grown  in  California  without  irrigation  than  with  It. 


it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  two  this  year. 
Plans  for  next  year's 
planting  already  ex- 
ceed the  1917  acre- 
age. 

One  of  the  leading 
Indian  corn  growers 
of  the  Delta  is  A.  C. 
Westgate,  whose  ex- 
perience and  obser- 
vations are  included 
below  in  illustration 
of  the  foregoing  and 
other  points  bearing 
on  the  desirability  of 
growing  corn  for 
grain  in  California 
and  the  conditions 
under  which  our 
mixed  varieties  have 
thrived. 

Mr.  Westgate  grows 
principally  flint,  hav- 
ing made  over  two 
tons  per  acre  on  140 
acres  of  this  variety 
in  1916.  This,  with 
the  crop  from  six 
acres  of  dent,  sold 
for  $11,963.40.  The 
yield  in  1917  was  not 
over  1  %  tons  shelled. 
Greater  care  was 
given,  but  spring 

rains  stopped  early  and  the  weather  was  cool. 

Dent  generally  yields  greater  bulk  of  grain  and  some  greater  weight; 
but  flint  weighs  more  per  measured  bushel,  is  harder,  nicer  milling,  makes 
more  corn  meal  of  better  color  with  less  wastage. 

Much  of  the  Delta  corn  is  grown  on  peaty  soil  below  low  water  level 
in  the  river;  so  it  can  be  irrigated  by  siphon  at  no  cost  for  water.  The 
water  table  is  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  in  summer  time. 
There  are  lots  of  weeds;  but  corn  cultivation  tends  to  clear  these  off. 
No  smut  is  found  serious;  and  while  worms  work  on  field  corn,  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  on  sweet  corn. 

Local  Seed  Germinates  Best. 

Last  year  Mr.  Westgate  started  to  select  seed.    He  has  tried  many 
(Continued  on  page  176.) 
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Horse -Pace  Family! — You 

Have  Come  to  the  Turning  Point 

Business-Farmer — to  be  longer  without  a  motor  cari^may  affect  the  whole  of 
your  success,  and  the  whole  of  your  family's  future. 


1 1 


Have  you  noticed  lately  that  somehow  the  good 
chances  that  are  missed  by  you  are  seized  by 
others — others  who  have  automobiles? 

Have  you  noticed  that,  though  some  men  you 
know  of  turn  every  hour  and  minute  into  profit, 
your  work  goes  slow,  your  time  is  spent  in  fret- 
ting against  delays — and  that  you  are  getting  into 
the  habit  of  letting  many  a  good  chance  pass  be- 
cause you  "wouldn't  be  able  to  get  there  in  time?" 


Have  you  noticed  that  your  family — your  girls, 
your  boys,  your  wife — are  steadily,  steadily  get- 
ting out  of  touch  with  those  they  ought  to  know? 
Have  you  realized  that  the  families  which  sur- 
round you — automobile  families — have  a  circle  of 
friends  and  interests,  and  a  radius  of  easy  visits, 
far  larger  than  your  family?   Open  your  eyes. 

Have  you  noticed  how  many  times  you  and 
your  family  have  been  placed  under  obligation  by 


neighbors  who  have  cars?  Aren't  you  tired  of 
asking  favors? 

Sfc  3fr 

Your  environment  is  moving  at  automobile 
pace.  You  and  your  family  are  limited  to  horse- 
pace  and  horse-radius.  And  in  the  next  few 
months  the  paths  of  automobile  families  and 
horse-pace  families  will  separate  still  more  sharply. 
Only  motor-pace* will  do  for  the  conditions  in 
which  this  nation  is  now  doing  its  work. 

You  stand  at  the  turning  point. 

Motor-car  service  now  costs  less  than  horse  ser- 
vice for  all  the  work  that  a  motor  car  can  do. 

And  of  all  motor  cars  of  equal  service  the  one 
that  costs  least  to  run  and  least  to  own  is  the  Max- 
well. 

Investigate  this  while  these  cars  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency are  still  procurable.  Write  us  a  letter  today. 


I 


1 


1 
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Touring  Car  $745;  Roadster  $745;  Touring  Car  with  Winter  Top  $855 
Roadster  with  Winter  Top  $830;  Berime  $1095;  Sedan  with  Wire  Wheels  $1195.    F.O.B.  Detroit 


! 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  C 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan  A  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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How  to  Prepare  Farm  Homes  for  Our  Returning  Soldiers 


By 

WISH  to  present  the 
benefits  which  would 
come  to  this  country 
from  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  scheme  of  land 
settlement  to  be  carried 
out  through  Government  aid  and  di- 
rection, according  to  methods  and 
policies  now  in  operation  in  other 
countries,  and  needed  here,  to  se- 
cure the  full  utilization  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  adoption  of 
the  policy  proposed  would  be  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  ideas  and 
methods  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
past;  but  that  is  not  an  objection — 
the  time  has  come  for  a  change. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  nation 
from  the  one  which  gave  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  acres  of  lands 
to  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
and  still  larger  grants  to  the  States. 

RADICAL,  DEFECTS  IN  THE  OLD  SYSTEM. 

The  social  and  economic  value  of 
having  land  owned  by  its  cultivators 
was  not  recognized.  Its  influence  on 
rural  civilization  was  disregarded. 
These  buyers  of  Government,  rail- 
road and  State  lands  did  not  buy 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  farmers  or 
of  creating  an  enduring  form  of  ag- 
riculture. They  bought  simply  to 
sell  again  at  a  profit.  And  so  we 
had  the  Government  selling  land,  the 
railroads  selling  land,  the  private 
speculator  selling  land — all  seeking 
colonists  and  creating  an  agricul- 
tural expansion  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  country.  It  was  no  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  to  entice  a  farmer 
away  from  Connecticut,  where  he 
was  needed,  and  place  him  in  the 
far  West,  where  a  surplus  of  crops 
made  corn  a  cheaper  fuel  than  coal. 
The  great  areas  of  land  thrown  on 
the  market  caused  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment to  be  disregarded.  Men 
who  had  never  farmed,  who  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  farmers, 
bought  farming  land  as  they  bought 
corner  lots  in  boom  towns,  not  to 
make  a  profit  from  its  improvement 
and  cultivation,  but  to  obtain  the 
unearned  increment;  to  share  in  the 
advanced  prices  which  development 
by  others  would  bring.  Settlement 
became  migratory  and  speculative. 
Men  gave  no  regard  to  the  future 
in  adopting  a  kind  of  cultivation 
which  exhausted  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  When  this  occurred  they  went 
West  and  repeated  the  process.  The 
speculative  spirit  pervaded  all  class- 
es; clerks,  stenographers,  miners, 
people  in  every  vocation,  bought  land 
without  any  investigation  into  its 
productive  value  or  any  intention  of 
living  on  it.  The  result  was  that 
land  prices  have  in  many  cases  risen 
above  productive  values.  This  adds 
to  the  burdens  of  the  future  buyer 
and  cultivator. 

Because  development  has  been 
speculative,  because  the  State  has 
never  recognized  the  responsibility  it 
should  have  assumed  in  so  shaping 
the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  as 
to  create  an  organized  rural  society 
at  the  outset,  we  have  an  agriculture 


Elwood  Mead,  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions, ^University  of  California 


wasteful  of  soil  fertility,  lacking  or- 
ganization, and  especially  inefficient 
in  the  distribution  of  what  is  grown. 
If  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  the 
organization  of  rural  society  had 
been  understood  when  the  nation  was 
disposing  of  the  public  land,  the  first 
step  would  have  been  its  classifica- 
tion, which  would  have  indicated  its 
productive  value  and  the  cost  of  its 
development.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
land,  like  the  forest  land,  would 
have  been  retained  permanently  in 
public  ownership,  and  there  should 
have  been  such  a  limitation  of  ten- 
ure as  would  have  prevented  the 
speculative  accumulation  of  great 
landed  estates.  The  farm  unit  would 
have  been  adjusted  to  climatic  con- 
ditions. In  some  instances  it  would 
have  been  made  much  larger  than 
the  one  generally  adopted,  and  in 
others  smaller.  Science  would  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  settle- 


EXISTING   EVILS   TO   BE  OVERCOME. 

With  the  disappearance  of  free 
land  this  country  entered  on  a  new 
social  and  economic  era.  Free  land 
or  cheap  land  furnished  an  open  road 
to  economic  independence.  This  road 
has  been  closed  and  nothing  has  been 
devised  to  take  its  place.  Privately 
owned  lands  have  risen  rapidly  and 
continuously  in  price.  On  an  aver- 
age, farming  lands  in  the  United 
States  sell  for  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
century. 

Men  of  small  capital  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  become 
farm  owners.  The  number  who  at- 
tempt it  is  decreasing;  and  the  years 
required  to  pay  for  a  farm  out  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  have  been 
doubled  and  quadrupled.  As  a  re- 
sult American  agriculture  is  break- 
ing down.  Its  currents  are  setting 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Well-to-do 


ment  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  coun- 
try, and  all  that  science  could  give 
would  have  been  utilized,  first  in 
the  creation  of  the  conditions  of  set- 
tlement and  then  in  aiding  the  set- 
tler in  his  difficult  task.  Because 
nothing  was  done,  these  heroic  but 
uninformed  souls  were  bedeviled  by 
winds,  cold,  drouth,  and  insect  pests. 
They  wasted  their  efforts,  lost  their 
hopes  and  ambitions,  and  a  tragic 
percentage  left,  impoverished  and 
embittered.  The  tragic  part  of  this 
history  is  that  nearly  all  this  suf- 
fering and  loss  could  have  been 
avoided  under  a  carefully-thought- 
out  plan  of  development.  There  is 
now  imperative  need  of  doing  some- 
thing to  make  farm  life  more  attrac- 
tive, to  create  broader  opportunities 
for  poor  men  to  buy  farms;  and  that 
the  continued  increase  of  non-resi- 
dent ownership  of  land  and  its  culti- 
vation by  tenants  must  be  checked  if 
this  country  is  to  avoid  an  agrarian 
revolution. 


farmers  are  flocking  to  the  cities 
and  their  children  go  with  them. 
In  the  most  fertile  sections  of  the 
country  there  are  scores  of  counties 
with  less  people  now  than  they  had 
ten  years  ago.  There  is  a  disquiet- 
ing increase  in  the  percentage  of 
land  owned  by  non-residents.  Farm 
tenantry  is  coming  to  be  accepted 
not  as  a  step  towards  farm  owner- 
ship but  as  a  permanent  condition, 
and  the  position  of  the  American 
tenant  is  less  satisfactory  than  that 
of  his  European  counterpart,  be- 
cause neither  law  nor  custom  throws 
around  him  the  safeguards  which 
are  found  in  most  countries  where 
tenantry  is  a  permanent  feature  of 
rural  life. 

SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  ESSENTIAL.. 

The  American  farm  laborer  is  dis- 
appearing. In  many  sections  he  is 
being  discriminated  against  because 
he  is  too  independent.  Land  owners 
are  seeking  men  with  low  standards 
of   living   but    familiar    with  hard 


bodily  toil.  "What  we  want,"  de- 
clared a  recent  conference,  "is  farm 
labor  weak  in  the  head  but  strong 
in  the  knees,"  and  this  want  is  be- 
ing filled  by  recruits  from  Asia  or 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  who  may  be 
good  laborers  but  who  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  political  or  social 
strength  of  the  nation.  Immediate 
corrective  action  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  this.  Amer- 
ican rural  life  can  not  retain  its 
hopefulness  and  independence  if  it  is 
to  become  a  great  pool  wherein  are 
dumped  people  who  labor  without 
ambition;  without  any  agreement  as 
to  the  standards  of  life,  or  any  in- 
terest in  our  political  institutions. 

In  too  many  of  the  newer  rural 
districts  of  America  there  is  less  so- 
cial progress  than  in  some  of  the 
older  European  countries.  We  are 
doing  less  than  they  to  enable  peo- 
ple who  have  industry  and  thrift 
and  but  little  else,  to  buy  and  im- 
prove farms.  The  importance  of  this 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
experience  of  the  world  indicates 
clearly  that  the  best  farms,  the  most 
contented  people,  and  the  most  sta- 
ble political  conditions  are  found 
where  farmers  own  the  houses  they 
live  in  and  the  land  they  cultivate. 
Those  who  realize  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts  believe  tha  t  our 
indifferent  attitude  toward  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  farm  must  be 
abandoned  and  that  in  order  to  hold 
young  people  on  the  farms  we  must 
plan  a  rural  development  which  will 
provide  economic,  intellectual,  and 
social  opportunities  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP  THE  BASIS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SAFETY. 

The  economic  foundation  of  this 
planned  rural  development  is  the 
ownership  of  the  land  by  those  who 
cultivate  it.  Only  those  who  live 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
realize  the  full  value  of  rural  life. 
The  most  satisfactory  social  prog- 
ress and  the  greatest  advances  in 
agriculture  are  found  where  pa- 
triotism has  its  roots  in  the  soil. 
Several  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  have  realized  this  fact. 
In  order  to  check  political  unrest, 
to  lessen  the  economic  loss  by  mi- 
gration to  other  countries  and  lessen 
the  movement  from  the  country  into 
the  cities,  Denmark,  Ireland,  New 
Zealand.  Australian  Commonwealth, 
Germany,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree  a 
number  of  other  countries,  have  in- 
augurated a  plan  of  rural  develop- 
ment in  which  the  land  is  bought  in 
large  areas,  subdivided  into  farms 
and  farm  laborers'  allotments,  and 
then  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  long- 
time payments.  The  buyers  are 
aided  in  improving  and  cultivating 
these  farms  by  a  competent  organi- 
zation, adequately  financed  by  the 
Government.  They  are  given  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice,  not  only  in 
their  agricultural  operations  but  in 
forming  buying  and  selling  organi- 
zations. In  other  words,  these  coun- 
tries are  creating  an  organized  com- 
munity development. 

(Continued  on  page  174.) 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT  IF  IT  SHOULD  BE  A  DRY  YEAR? 

IT  IS  RAINING  gently  in  the  bay  district  as  we 
write  on  Tuesday  and  it  may  become  quite  a 
storm  as  such  coast  drizzles  sometimes  do,  but 
we  cannot  wait  to  see.  What  if  the  year  does  go 
rather  dry,  as  still  seems  likely,  it  may  be  all  the 
better  for  the  State  in  some  ways.  It  gives  relief 
from  sloshing  around  in  the  mud  and  surely  an 
expansive  feeling  should  be  generated  by  being 
able  to  run  around  all  through  the  rainy  season 
in  your  shirt  sleeves  instead  of  having  to  hunt  up 
a  raincoat  every  time  you  make  a  trip  to  the 
mail  box!  What  if  you  do  have  to  dream  about 
plowing  up  the  pasture  so  the  cows  can  get  a  bite 
at  the  other  end  of  the  plants?  That  is  not  so 
bad  as  having  a  sou'wester  blow  in  your  window 
and  set  you  to  floundering  about  in  a  wet  nightie 
with  a  nightmare  in  which  you  see  yourself  vainly 
trying  to  drive  the  stock  to  a  hillside  or  a  levee 
while  a  roaring  flood  is  rolling  billows  against 
your  rear  elevation!  You  may  not  get  all  the 
good  things  you  wished  for  this  year:  it  is  prover- 
bial that  few  people  ever  do.  and  all  that  you  need 
to  do  for  comfort  is  to  think  more  about  the  bad 
things  which  you  will  be  spared.  It  may  be  a 
little  hard  to  rustle  up  taxes  next  fall — but  keep 
thinking  of  the  taxes  you  would  have  to  pay  if 
the  weather  should  make  it  necessary  to  move  the 
State  capitol  to  Berkeley! 

California  can  get  through  any  kind  of  a  year 
all  right.  If  it  is  wet,  you  take  the  road  to  the 
hills.  If  it  is  dry,  take  the  other  road:  that  is  all 
there  is  of  it.  There  will  be  plenty  for  everyone 
to  eat,  for  in  a  dry  year  the  lowlands  and  the 
rainy  counties  do  more,  as  the  dry  plains  and  hill- 
sides do  less.  Of  course,  there  may  be  some  pinch- 
ing by  individual  hardship  as  the  State  flounces 
from  one  of  its  extremes  to  the  other.  This  will 
call  for  sincere  sympathy,  to  be  evinced  by  kindly 
spirit  and  considerate  action  between  people.  It 
may  be  too  soon  to  anticipate  that  much  in  thia 
line  will  be  called  for,  but  it  is  never  out  of  time 
to  mellow  a  stony  heart  with  a  good  charge  of 
Christian  dynamite:  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  It 
may  be  a  good  year  for  Californians  to  draw  nearer 
together  in  all  thoughts  and  actions  which  make 
for  true  neighborliness,  and  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  shall  encounter  anything  which 
can  be  called  adversity,  it  is  still  possible  to  learn 
a  good  lesson,  if  we  will,  in  the  higher  uses  of 
prosperity. 

t^w 

JOHNNY,  GET  YOUR  PUMP! 

MORE  THAN  a  month  ago  we  began  exhorta- 
tions to  all  readers  whose  lands  are  dry  on 
top  and  wet  below  to  bore  holes  and  get 
pumps,  while  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  test  the 
holes  and  fit  up  the  pumps.  Many  have  taken  the 
hint,  but  still  we  do  not  see  any  police  in  front  of 
the  pump  shops  to  keep  the  customers  in  line. 
That  may  happen  next  May  when  all  the  safety- 
last  people  rush  in — but  not  if  we  can  help  it. 
We  are  going  to  keep  up  this  pump  racket  every 
time  a  dry-storm  flies  by,  until  every  suction  pipe 
in  our  farming  organ  sucks  wind.  We  have  oceans 


of  flat  land  lying  on  oceans  of  ground  water:  we 
have  billows  of  land  rolling  over  ocean  beds  of 
water-gravel  and  within  easy  pump-reach  of  them. 
It  is  possible  to  grow  more  stuff  on  a  township 
made  up  of  such  places  than  on  a  whole  county 
of  prophetic  rainfall  which  fails  to  fall.  There 
are  thousands  of  places  where  a  Ford  can  kick 
water  out  of  the  ground  with  its  hind  legs  and 
where  people  are  still  sitting  on  the  fence  wait- 
ing for  it  to  rain.  It  is  true  that  we  have  knocked 
out  the  weather  prophets  and  placed  the  State 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  but  we  have 
no  text  to  prove  that  the  Lord  wetteth  a  cheerful 
waiter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  whole  vol- 
umes of  ancient  wisdom  declaring  that  if  a  man 
will  learn  to  suck  as  hard  as  he  can  blow  he  will 
need  a  punt  or  duck-boots  to  get  around  on  his 
land — on  which  a  non-sucker  will  sneeze  his  head 
off  with  the  dust  thereof.  Therefore,  we  say: 
Johnny,  get  your  pump! 

j& 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  WITH  A  PUMP. 

WE  SHALL  NOT  weary  the  reader  with  a  re- 
cital of  all  that  can  be  done  with  a  pump. 
The  literature  of  California  agriculture  is 
full  and  the  facts  surely  make  a  rainfall  acre  look 
like  thirty  cents!  We  recall  one  instance,  in 
Colusa  county  it  we  remember  correctly,  where  a 
man  with  an  ordinary  windmill  grew  all  the  food 
his  family  needed  on  less  than  an  acre  and  sold 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables  in 
a  near-by  town!  We  are  not  prescribing  that  for 
every  man,  because  this  man  was  some  kind  of  a 
German  and  had  probably  been  trained  in  sub- 
terranean, if  not  in  submarine,  farming.  He  prob- 
ably had  dug-outs  for  mushrooms  and  tunnels  in 
which  he  grew  watercress  on  the  ground-water. 
He  surely  used  his  land  not  only  all  the  time  but 
on  both  sides  and  through  the  middle,  and  worked 
in  all  the  daylight  and  moonlight  he  could  find 
in  the  almanac.  But  though  everyone  may  not  be 
superman  enough  for  this  sort  of  intensity,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  hard  to  set  an  outside 
limit  to  what  a  man  can  do  with  land  if  he  has 
water  and  is  not  infected  with  the  current  eight- 
hour  foolishness  about  farm  labor.  It  is  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  if  a  man  will  fallow  most  of 
his  land  in  a  dry  year  and  crop  such  fraction  of 
it  as  his  pump-flow  will  cover,  putting  as  much 
work  on  this  fraction  as  he  usualy  does  on  the 
whole  area,  he  can  pay  current  expenses,  live 
well  and  take  the  tax  collector  out  to  lunch  when 
he  trips  up  the  court  house  steps  next  November! 
fcjC 

ONLY  GOOD  PLANTS  AND  GOOD  STOCK 
DESERVE  WATER. 

BUT,  OF  COURSE,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
land  water  and  work.  An  intensive  man, 
who  fails  to  match  up  his  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  his  own  ability  and  capacity,  does  not 
work  his  head  enough.  Getting  high  value  from 
land  and  water  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  arms 
and  legs.  If  one  expects  to  make  a  fraction  of 
the  land  do  the  work  of  the  whole  by  using  the 
same  old  rundown  seed  and  scantily-productive 
animals,  he  might  do  almost  as  well  perhaps  by 
sitting  on  the  fence  and  watching  the  clouds.  For 
instance,  the  general  hardship  in  feeding  $25  hay 
is  not  in  the  price  of  the  hay  so  much  as  in  the 
incapacity  of  the  animals  to  produce  enough  milk 
or  flesh  to  make  the  increased  price  of  the  product 
cover  the  cost  of  the  feed  and  add  a  good  profit. 
If  you  have  not  learned  from  the  report  of  cow- 
testing  associations  and  of  individual  growers 
which  appear  in  nearly  every  issue  of  our  journal, 
that  properly  selected  purebreds  and  grades  make 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  milk  or  weight 
than  common  nondescript  animals — you  ought  to 
send  in  an  order  for  a  brain-pump.  Any  man 
who  in  this  day  of  applied  science  holds  that  "a 
hawg  is  jus'  a  hawg  an'  a  keow  is  jus'  a  keow" 
needs  trepanning.  Probably  nothing  less  will  re- 
move the  pressure  of  ignorance  and  enable  him 
to  perceive  that  animals  which  have  not  proper 
shape  and  records  of  performance  are  not  worth 
pumping  water  for  and  the  sooner  he  gets  someone 
to  eat  them  up  the  better  off  he  will  be.  There- 
fore, good  seed  and  good  sires  must  help  you  hold 
your  front  line  against  the  offensive  of  a  dry  year. 
Otherwise  you  had  better  fall  back  before  you 
get  a  bump  on  your  bean! 


AN  ANCHOR  TO  WINDWARD. 

NATURALLY  enough,  perhaps,  thinking  of  a 
possible  dry  year  brings  before  our  mind's 
eye  a  perfect  movie  of  marine  metaphors. 
It  seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of  mental  con- 
trarities.  When  a  man  is  on  a  desert  he  dreams 
of  the  ocean;  when  he  is  lost  at  sea  he  longs  for 
a  desert  island;  when  he  has  a  homely  wife  he 
thinks  about  that  other  girl  of  the  long  ago  who 
would,  of  course,  have  grown  up  such  a  pretty 
one — and  all  that.  Thus  it  comes  that  when  we 
have  no  decent  storms  and  no  gales  to  make  them, 
we  are  casting  anchors  to  the  windward!  But  it 
is  so,  and  ought  to  be  so.  It  is  about  twenty 
years  since  we  have  had  a  really  dry  one — and  they 
come  about  once  in  twenty  years,  more  or  less. 
If  a  man  gets  three  of  them  in  his  conscious  life- 
time he  is  a  pig  to  want  any  more;  but  for  the 
State,  which  never  grows  old,  it  is  not  so.  The 
State  needs  just  such  jogs  to  its  memory  that  it 
is  semi-arid  in  its  natural  constitution  and  should 
never  forget  that  continuous  and  greatest  devel- 
opment depends  upon  reinforcing  its  rainfall  with 
irrigation.  Therefore,  such  emphasis  to  this  fact 
as  this  year  may  give  will  be  of  lasting  value  in 
calling  attention  to  the  good  things  which  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  done  for  the  promotion  of  irri- 
gation: the  investigations  into  the  use  of  water 
and  organization  for  it  which  are  continually 
going  on;  the  adjustment  of  water  rights  and 
preservation  of  the  State's  ownership  of  water, 
etc.  Under  such  auspices  and  under  national  pro- 
motion in  the  hands  of  that  loyal  and  apprecia- 
tive Californian,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  whose  proposition  for  national  and  inter- 
state co-operation  in  the  subjugation  of  that  mon- 
ster of  farming  force,  the  Colorado  river,  was  out- 
lined on  page  76  of  our  issue  of  January  19,  pro- 
gressive things  in  irrigation  are  provided  for. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  col- 
lateral proposition  by  that  great  leader  in  popu- 
lar conservation  and  use,  Gifford  Pinchot,  which 
covers  nationalization  of  water  power  sites  as  a 
public  utility.  It  requires  a  shake  up  in  our  com- 
fortable rainfall  to  bring  us  sharply  up  to  these 
things  with  ears  alert  and  eyes  open. 

Jt    St  J* 

CALIFORNIA  SETS   PACE  IN  FARM  HOME- 
MAKING. 

OUITE  GERMANE  to  the  foregoing  is  the  out- 
line by  Dr.  Ellwood  Mead,  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue,  of  the  philosophy  of  land  settle- 
ment under  State  auspices  and  the  facts  of  achieve- 
ment in  other  countries  on  that  line.  We  give 
this  sketch  of  principles  and  practices  because 
there  will  be  coming  along  in  a  few  weeks  a 
definite  offering  of  land  by  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  created  by  the  last  Legislature  and  state- 
ment of  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  will  be 
encouraged  to  apply  for  land  and  what  they  must 
have  in  hand  to  get  a  look-in  at  the  new  game. 
We  are  making  no  authorized  announcement  ol 
anything,  but  we  are  sure  that  some,  if  not  all,  ot 
the  land  to  be  offered  in  subdivisions  has  been 
decided  upon;  the  work  of  mapping  in  sub- 
divisions, designating  the  kind  of  farming  for  each 
parcel  of  land,  and  designing  the  farm  buildings 
and  other  improvements  to  go  at  their  cost  with 
the  land — all  these  things  are  proceeding  toward 
publication  this  spring.  We  know  also  that  appli- 
cations for  these  outfitted  farms  on  long  terms  of 
repayment  already  number  more  than  four  times 
the  subdivisions  which  are  likely  to  be  offered: 
that  probably  about  one  in  four  of  these  appli- 
cants has  the  fractional  capital,  farming  experi- 
ence and  general  adaptation  and  qualification 
which  the  board  may  finally  decide  to  regard  as 
requisite  for  a  start,  and  therefore  there  is  still 
a  chance  for  good  applicants  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  seems  likely  that  a  good  many  have 
looked  upon  the  provision  by  the  last  Legislature 
as  a  give-away  of  farming  land  for  irresponsible 
or  inexperienced  people  to  gamble  with.  This  is 
far  from  the  case.  There  may  be  some  chances 
in  the  game,  of  course,  but  the  State  will  take 
care  that  it  does  not  put  up  all  the  stakes.  It 
is  a  business  with  a  broad  humanitarian  basis,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  well-guarded  business  for  all 
that,  and  the  men  who  are  playing  for  the  State 
are  among  the  hardest  headed  as  well  as  the 
softest  hearted  of  our  citizens.  It  is  our  earnest 
desire  that  these   farms,   with   their  superlative 
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advantages  on  good  land,  valuable  improvements, 
scientifically  supervised  farming,  long  terms  and 
low  interest  rates,  sball  go  to  well-trained,  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  young  men  and  women,  who 
will  demonstrate  that  State  favor,  direction  and 
finance,  as  sketched  by  Dr.  Mead  on  other  pages 
of  this  issue,  is  not  only  a  proper  State  func- 
tion for  its  own  development  but  an  example  also 
of  true  policies  in  land  settlement  which  private 
owners  should  adopt  in  the  subdivision  of  their 
large  landed  estates.  For  both  of  these  reasons 
we  are  very  anxious  that  all  qualified  persons  who 
still  have  a  good  part  of  their  future  in  front  of 
them  shall  enter  now  for  the  contest  which  will 
soon  be  on. 

LIVESTOCK  FAJRMsTfAVORED. 

IN  PRESENTING  Dr.  Mead's  article  we  have 
chosen  to  decorate  it  with  a  California  stock 
farm  picture.  Lest  some  reader  might  think 
that  we  had  fallen  into  the  usual  creative  art  of 
the  real  estate  dealer,  we  wish  to  state  plainly 
that  this  view  is  not  on  the  land  to  be  subdivided 
nor  is  it  near  it,  nor  does  it  necessarily  "represent 
what  you  can  do  on  this  land."  There  is,  how- 
ever, just  this  pertinent  suggestiveness  in  it: 
it  represents  a  California  farm  in  which  choice 
livestock  and  the  best  commercial  fruits  are  as- 
sociated and  it  has  buildings  for  the  proper 
handling  of  both  products,  and  it  suggests  that  for 


the  permanent  productiveness  of  the  land  and  for 
the  installation  of  a  permanent  and  well-satisfied 
supply  of  skilled  labor  there  is  advantage  in  as- 
sociating different  products.  In  the  laying  out  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  adjacent  farms  in  this  State 
project  there  will  be  due  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  mixed  farming.  Though  the  different 
branches  may  not  be  on  the  same  unit  as  the 
picture  shows,  they  will  be  associated  in  the  effort 
of  the  community  which  will  be  created.  In  lay- 
ing out  its  scheme  of  adjacent  farms  in  the  hands 
of  owners  who  are  specialists  in  their  knowledge 
and  competence  with  the  plants  or  animals  to 
the  care  of  which  they  choose  to  devote  their 
lives,  special  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the 
farming-phase  of  livestock  production  on  a  pure- 
bred basis.  There  will  not  be  a  scrub  bull,  stal- 
lion, boar,  buck  or  billy  allowed  to  exist  on  the 
lands  covered  by  the  colony.  In  this  way  these 
associated  farms  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  push- 
ing forward  the  purebred  interests,  in  which  Cali- 
fornia is  fast  becoming  great  and  distinctive,  and 
in  their  turn  the  superior  animals  they  will  grow 
will  bring  fame  to  the  State  farmers,  and  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  return  all  financial  favors 
with  which  the  State  will  endow  them!  And 
now  we  must  quit  writing  on  this  theme  or  we 
shall  be  sending  this  editorial  chair  to  the  junk 
shop  and  be  trying  for  one  of  those  farms  our- 


Grapevines  on  Permanent  Ditches? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  set  out  about 
seven  acres  of  vineyard,  to  be  irrigated,  and  wish 
to  know  the  best  way  of  doing  this.  My  father 
irrigates  tomatoes  successfully  on  a  light  sandy 
soil  by  making  ditches  and  setting  young  plants 
to  one  side  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  He 
thinks  that  would  be  a  wise  way  to  plant  vines. 
My  soil  is  heavier  and  has  bedrock  a  few  feet 
down.  It  also  bakes  badly  when  watered.  Would 
his  way  be  advisable  or  would  it  be  better  to  dig 
ditches  each  time  and  then  cover  up  after  irriga- 
tion? Would  the  ground  sub-irrigate  enough  to 
pay  to  put  in  chicken  corn  or  dwarf  milo  in  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vines? — L.  G.  M.,  Sutter. 

We  hate  to  have  to  help  you  put  one  over  on 
the  old  man,  but  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 
His  way,  on  his  soil,  is  very  good  for  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  other  plants  which  are  planted 
singly;  only  hold  the  ground  a  few  months  and 
give  a  chance  to  work  all  the  land  well  between 
plantings.  It  is  not  a  good  way  for  permanent 
plantings,  because  it  sacrifices  the  advantages  of 
cheap,  complete  and  efficient  tillage.  Vines  will 
grow  and  fruit  that  way,  of  course,  for  it  is  the 
old  Mediterranean  way  of  growing  irrigated  vine- 
yard and  came  to  California  with  the  padres  at 
the  Missions,  but  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Amer- 
ican pioneers  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  because 
they  soon  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  vine  and  economy  in  using  water,  by 
associating  thorough  tillage  with  irrigation.  The 
soil  should  be  worked  after  irrigation  as  soon  as 
it  takes  tools  well.  This  is,  of  course,  more  essen- 
tial on  your  soil  than  on  your  pop's,  but  it  would 
not  hurt  him  a  bit  to  hump  himself  a  little  more 
with  the  cultivator.  Irrigate  in  fresh  furrows; 
the  land  will  take  water  better  and  waste  it  less 
and  the  plants  will  like  it  better.  If  you  work 
it  that  way  you  will  probably  get  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  water  which  will  make  your  intercrop 
profitable.   

How  Big  Is  a  Dam? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  (roughly) 
what  a  concrete  dam  should  measure  to  hold 
100,000  gallons  of  water,  and  what  the  cost  should 
be.  I  have  a  lot  of  spring  water  going  to  waste 
in  the  winter  which  I  would  like  to  save  for  the 
summer. — Reader,  Sonoma. 

We  fear  your  question  is  unanswerable.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  place  in  which  you  propose  to 
store  the  water.  The  wider  and  flatter  that  is, 
the  lower  and  cheaper  the  dam  may  be.  The  nar- 
rower and  higher  the  space  above  the  dam,  the 
higher,  more  costly  and  more  dangerous  the  dam 
will  be.  No  one  can  tell  the  dimensions  and  cost 
of  a  dam  to  hold  the  amount  of  water  you  specify 
without  figuring  on  it  in  relation  to  the  character 


of  the  storage  basin  above  it.  But  as  the  amount 
of  water  is  small,  perhaps  you  intend  to  ask  the 
size  of  a  reservoir  to  hold  it  and  not  merely  the 
height  of  a  dam.  A  reservoir  about  sixty  feet 
square  with  four  feet  depth  of  water  would  do 
it  or  a  circular  reservoir  about  sixty-five  feet  in 
diameter  would  do  it.  Such  a  reservoir  can  be 
readily  "home-made"  of  earth,  according  to  details 
given  in  our  book  "California  Vegetables."  A  prop- 
erly-made concrete  reservoir  would  be  better  and 
would  cost  considerably  more.  For  such  construc- 
tion you  can  contract  with  a  local  builder  who 
knows  how  to  handle  cement,  or  you  can  get 
specifications  from  dealers  in  Portland  cement  who 
advertise  in  our  columns.  Your  idea  of  storing 
winter  water  on  the  farm  is  a  thoroughly  good  one. 


Irrigation  During  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  at  all  dangerous  to  irri- 
gate trees,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  at  or  near 
(say  two  weeks)  blossoming  time? — Reader.  Chico. 

We  have  not  observed  any  bad  effects:  both 
irrigation  and  rainfall  occur  near  or  during  bloom- 
ing time  in  ordinary  practice  and  we  have  never 
seen  any  difference  in  effects.  There  is  an  idea 
somewhat  prevalent  that  too  much  cold  water  may 
produce  a  "shock"  in  a  blooming  tree  and  though 
we  do  not  know  what  a  "shock"  is  or  whether  a 
tree  ever  has  one,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  safe 
regard  for  public  opinion  and  not  apply  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  depth  of  water  at  a  time  if 
the  temperature  is  very  low,  as  it  sometimes  is 
when  pumped  from  a  well.  It  has,  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  cold  water  does  not  reduce  soil 
temperature  as  much  as  is  commonly  thought. 
Still,  on  a  heavy  soil  which  does  not  distribute 
water  rapidly  we  should  apply  a  moderate  amount 
of  cold  water — repeating  the  dose  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  if  rainfall  does  not  make  that  unenecessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  delay  all  irri- 
gation until  after  blooming  if  the  soil  is  very 
dry,  for  we  would  rather  take  the  risk  of  a 
"shock"  than  of  the  tree  having  too  little  juice 
to  push  a  strong  bloom  and  a  well-supported  set- 
ting. Our  advice  is,  then,  if  the  soil  is  dry  and 
your  schedule  brings  you  to  applying  water  when 
the  tree  is  blooming,  irrigate  then,  but  not  too 
much.   

How  About  Nitrate  of  Lime? 
To  the  Editor:  Have  any  of  your  subscribers 
used  nitrate  of  lime  for  fertilizer,  and  with  what 
results?  It  looks  like  a  good  combination,  with 
none  of  the  possible  harm  such  as  might  result 
from  continued  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  have 
seen  its  use  as  fertilizer  in  tremendous  quantities 
in  northern  Europe. — M.  M.,  San  Francisco. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

The  yellow  label  will  tell  you 
(2-9-18) 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  patriots  of  the  first 
order,  but  for  obvious  reasons  their  names  do  not 
appear  on  our  subscription  list. 

Solidly  behind  them,  however,  are  other  patriots, 
performing'  equally  important  if  less  hazardous 
duties  necessary  to  win  the  war — the  food-producers 
— the  farmers. 

The  names  of  nearly  30,000  of  the  latter  appear 
on  our  list  and  the  Government  likes  to  see  every 
one  of  them  paid  in  advance.  Help  us  to  "do  our 
bit"  by  showing  Uncle  Sam  a  clean  subscription  list. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  will  place  both  of 
us  in  good  standing'  with  him. 

"PATRIOTISM  IS  LOVE  OF  COUNTRT  EX- 
PRESSED IN  TERMS  OF  SERVICE." — William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH. 

Subscription  Clerk. 


We  are  not  aware  that  nitrate  of  lime  has  been 
available  in  any  large  quantities  in  this  State. 
Propositions  looking  to  its  local  manufacture  are 
interesting  and  promising  if  properly  planned  and 
conducted.  A  few  years  ago  the  availability  of  it 
was  announced  and  strongly  welcomed  by  grow- 
ers, who  declared  they  would  be  glad  to  get  two 
good  things,  viz.,  lime  and  nitrogen,  instead  of 
one  good  and  one  unused  by  plants  like  nitrogen 
and  soda — and  the  latter  likely  to  accumulate  to 
the  danger  point  in  some  soils. 

Not  a  Time  for  Deep  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  shallow  or  deep  plowing 
be  better  for  a  vineyard  in  white  ash  soil  for  the 
present  dry  season?  Would  shallow  plowing  have 
a  tendency  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil? — 
C.  W.  A.,  Selma,  Cal. 

It  would  be  too  late  (even  in  a  generous  rainy 
season)  for  very  deep  plowing,  and  in  this  kind 
of  a  year  it  would  be  particularly  undesirable. 
Plow  only  deep  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  fine 
and  frequent  surface-working  without  turning. 
But  do  not  forget  that  the  Eastern  style  of  "dust- 
mulch,"  which  is  about  two  inches  of  pulverized 
layer,  does  not  efficiently  conserve  moisture  during 
our  long  dry  season.  Plow  four  or  five  inches 
deep  and  let  the  harrow  follow  immediately — 
even  if  you  have  to  hitch  it  onto  the  tail  of  the 
plow    Do  not  let  the  furrows  lie  and  dry  out. 

Limitations  of  Cow  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  kind  of  cow  peas  is  best 
adapted  to  our  California  foothill  climate  for  hay, 
and  when  to  sow  them  and  about  how  deep  do 
they  require  to  be  covered?  Do  you  plant  other 
grain  with  them?  If  so,  which  kind  is  best  and 
when  to  plant?  Are  oats  good? — T.  A.  M.,  Pleas- 
ant Valley. 

Whippoorwill  is  about  the  best  of  the  cow  peas 
and  easy  to  get  from  the  seedsmen.  But  cow  peas 
are  not  well  adapted  to  foothill  hay  lands.  They 
cannot  be  sown  with  hay  grains  because  they 
stand  no  frost  and  therefore  are  not  safe  until 
your  grain  hay  is  ready  to  cut  usually.  It  is  the 
Oregon  vetch  which  will  work  best  with  your  oat 
sowing,  for  it  is  a  winter  grower.  Cover  just  as 
you  do  the  oats. 

Pea  and  Bean  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  pea  hay  be  fed  to  hogs  as 
well  as  bean  hay? — Reader,  Contra  Costa. 

Pea  straw  and  bean  straw  are  generally  classed 
together  in  discussion  by  feeding  experts  and  their 
composition  is  similar.  Of  course,  neither  will  do 
as  much  for  a  hog  as  for  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
have  more  stomach  for  roughage. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  February  5.  1018: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
.  X  Data 

Stations—  Past    Seasonal   Normal  r_  ;— '  ■ 

Week    To  Data   To  Date  Max'm   Min  m 

Eureka   04        11.72        25.03         64  34 

Red   Bluff  It         3.80        14.61         60  34. 

Sacramento   13         2.31        11.38         64  30 

San   Francisco  58         2.04        13.26         BO  42 

San    Jose  02         1.81         0.40         66  28 

Fresno    .06         5.44         78  34 

sin  Luis  Obispo..  I..  1.26        11.30         70  34 

Los  Angeles    .91         8.68         74  46 

Sau  Diego    1-80         5.68         64  44 

SNOWFALL  DATA. 

On  February  4,  1918,  snow  on  the  ground,  as  reported 
from  the  mountain  snowfall  stations  wis  as  follows: 
Summit,  2  inches;  Insklp  and  McCloud,  trace;  Sierraville, 
Portola,  Cascada,  and  Huntington  Lake,  none. 
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Beans  Make  a  Counter- Attack  on  Alfalfa 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  F.  Towne  of  Patterson 


HERE   is  an  old  saying 

Tthat  figures  don't  lie, 
which  is  as  fallacious  as 
the  long  famed  theory  of 
the  "law  of  supply  and 
demand."  Figures  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  most  anything,  and 
when  I  read  Mr.  Loomis'  article  on 
"Alfalfa  vs.  Beans"  in  the  Rural 
Press  for  January  26  I  found  that 
they  had  turned  a  new  trick.  Im- 
mediately upon  finishing  the  article, 
I  hied  me  to  my  desk,  and  as  I 
grow  both  alfalfa  and  beans  and 
several  of  my  neighbors  do  likewise, 
I,  in  the  course  of  time,  evolved  a 
little  bevy  of  figures  which  look  a 
whole  lot  different  from  Mr.  Loomis', 
and  as  you  might  say,  considerably 
more  natural  and  true  to  life.  In 
fact,  upon  comparing  totals,  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  one  of  three 
things  must  be  the  matter:  Either 
Mr.  Loomis  is  a  native  of  neither 
Boston  or  California;  or  all  his  forty- 
three  bean  growers  are  confirmed 
pessimists;  or  the  whole  bunch  of 
them  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river. 

As  we  know  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  we  will  spend  no  more  time 
scouting  around  but  proceed  to  go 
"over  the  top"  at  once  and  keep  at 
it  until  we  have  taken  the  last  line 
of  trenches.  As  we  hurry  across 
No  Man's  Land  we  come  upon  that 
important  outpost — 

BENT  OF  LAND. 

As  no  provision  is  made  for  cost 
of  water  in  Mr.  Loomis'  figures,  this 
item  should  properly  be  styled  "rent 
of  land  and  cost  of  water."  But  he 
places  this  item  at  the  same  amount 
for  beans  and  alfalfa,  whereas  he 
irrigates  his  beans  only  once  but  his 
alfalfa  five  times.  We  irrigate  our 
beans  at  least  twice  here  and  our  al- 
falfa four  times.  We  pay  $2.50  an 
acre  foot  for  water  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $5.  This  is  more  than 
ample  for  beans,  but  on  this  light 
soil  it  takes  about  three  acre  feet 
for  alfalfa.  On  a  diversified  farm 
one  can  give  his  alfalfa  one  good 
soaking  extra  from  the  surplus  water 


from  the  bean  land,  but  I  have  al- 
lowed the  full  $5  against  the  beans. 
Instead  of  rent.  I  have  figured  taxes 
and  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  a  $300 
valuation. 

CULTURE  POINTS. 

We  plow  only  once  and  then  har- 
row, irrigate  about  June  20  for 
Mexican  reds,  and  then  ride  the  har- 
row over  twice  and  plant. 

Mr.  Loomis'  bean  growers  sell 
their  crops  for  7%c  per  pound  and 
then  evidently  buy  back  enough  for 
seed  at  about  19c  per  pound.  Very 
poor,  very  poor. 

We  run  cultivators  with  weed 
knives  on  behind,  so  that  one  hoe- 
ing (and  that  only  in  the  bean 
rows)  is  sufficient.  We  are  now  ex- 
perimenting in  hopes  of  eliminating 
or  nearly  so  this  item  of  hoeing. 

With  the  ground  well  cultivated 
and  loose  a  well-balanced  sled  bean- 
cutter  will  cut  two  rows  of  beans  as 
fast  as  the  team  walks,  or  something 
less  than  an  acre  an  hour;  Or  say 
at  the  rate  of  eight  acres  a  day.  Un- 
less the  beans  are  very  dry,  it's  a 
poor  man  that  cannot  pile  two  acres 
after  they  are  all  cut.  We  had 
loads  of  beans  last  season  that 
|  threshed  out  as  high  as  twenty-seven 
sacks,  but  probably  ten  or  twelve 
sacks  would  be  more  nearly  the  av- 
erage. It  seems  incredible  that  it 
should  have  ever  cost  anybody  $3  to 
throw  a  load  of  beans  on  the  wagon 
and  haul  it  across  the  field  to  the 
thresher.  Likewise  the  item  "haul- 
ing  to  warehouse";  $1.50  for  haul- 
ing twelve  sacks  of  beans  to  town! 
I  live  five  miles  from  town,  which 
I  believe  is  farther  than  the  aver- 
age. I  can  haul  fifty  sacks  to  the 
load,  two  loads,  or  100  sacks,  per 
day,  which,  allowing  $5  per  day  for 
man  and  team,  amounts  to  5c  per 
sack. 

CROP  PROTECTION. 

Throwing  a  little  squirrel  poison 
around  has  been  the  only  pest  fight- 
ing the  bean  growers  have  done 
here  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
many  did  not  have  to  do  that.  The 
alfalfa  people,  however,  had  to  get 


out  with  paris  green  and  cornmeal 
and  molasses  and  broadcast  seeders 
and  go  after  the  grasshoppers  and 
butterflies,  and  many  a  ton  of  hay 
was  lost  through  them  last  year. 
However,  to  show  I'm  a  good  sport, 
I  have  put  down  $1  per  acre  on  each 
side. 

Mowers  and  rakes  cost  somewhat 
more  than  plows  and  harrows  and 
do  not  last  as  long.  Hence  a  little 
difference  in  repairs  and  deprecia- 
tion. 

MANAGEMENT. 

I  believe  that  the  average  irri- 
gated San  Joaquin  Valley  farm  is 
somewhat  less  than  40  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  that  the  average  owner 
does  the  major  part  of  the  work 
thereon. 

LABOR  AND  YIELD. 

If  we  pay  him  good  wages  for  this 
work,  pay  all  his  expenses,  and  give 
him  the  crop  besides,  I  think  he'd 
have  an  awful  crust  to  come  around 
and  want  $7  per  acre  for  manage- 
ment. Many  writers  and  statisticians 
throughout  the  country  would  not 
figure  this  out  on  a  basis  of  net 
profit  per  acre,  but  as  so  much 
"labor  income"  to  tb,e  owner  from 
his  whole  farm.  For  the  whole 
United  States  the  average  farmer's 
labor  income  is  about  $350  per  an- 
num.   Why  be  a  farmer? 

Now  to  the  kernel  of  the  nut — 
yield.  Mr.  Loomis'  figure  of  1,000 
pounds,  or  twelve  sacks,  is  low  for 
here.  The  smallest  yield  that  I 
know  of  in  my  neighborhood  last 
year  was  ten  sacks,  and  the  largest 
twenty-five  and  one-half.  The  lat- 
ter was  on  a  larger  piece  than  the 
former.  I  believe  that  sixteen  sacks 
is  about  a  true  average,  and  I  have 
figured  them  at  only  $7  per  cwt.  In- 
stead of  Mr.  Loomis'  $7.40. 

COST  AND  PRODUCT. 

We  have,  then,  the  two  crops  com- 
pared as  follows: 

For  Mexican  Reds.  For  Alfalfa. 

Interest  and  Interest  and 

tazea   919.75         taxes   $19.75 

Water   6.00      Water    7.50 

Irritation  (2).     100  Seeding  (with 

Plowing  (1)..     3.00  Mr.  Loomis)  1.06 


Harrowing  (3)  3  00  Irrigation   (4).  2.00 

Seed.  16  lbs...  1.20  Cost  of  haying  16.60 

Planting'  65  Fighting  pests.  1.00 

Cultivating  (3)  2.10  Repairs  to  ma- 
Hoeing  (1)...  2.00  chine ry  and 

Cutting  05  depreciation.  1.25 

Shocking    ....  1.50   

Hauling  to  Cost   $49.06 

thresher   ...  .70  Value — 
Threshing  ....  4.50  One  ton 
Sacks  &  twine.  2.20  1st  cut- 
Hauling  to                         ting  $12 

warehouse  . .  .80  Five  tons 

Fighting  pests.  1.00  clean  hay 

Repairs  to  ma-  at  $16..  80 

chinery  and   

depreciation.  .75  $92  00 


Cost   $49  80 

Value — 

16  sks.  at  85 
lbs.  at  $7 
per  cwt.  .  .  .  $95.20 


Net 


.$42  94 


Net   $45.40 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  oh  a  six-ton 
-to-the-acre  average  there  will  be 
more  than  one  ton  in  the  first  cut- 
ting composed  of  foxtail,  alfilaria, 
volunteer  wild  oats,  etc.  A  second 
grade  hay,  which  in  years  of  low 
prices  is  very  hard  to  sell. 

In  general,  beans  have  several  ad- 
vantages over  alfalfa  which  cannot 
easily  be  figured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Mr.  Loomis  does  not  figure  in  the 
small  crop  of  the  initial  year,  nor 
does  he  allow  for  a  gradually  de- 
creased yield  as  gophers  and  other 
causes  thin  the  stand,  until  the  ex- 
pense of  reseeding  becomes  neces- 
sary, together  with  its  accompanying 
loss  of  time.  Beans,  on  the  same 
land,  however,  gradually  do  better 
and  may  be  worked  up  to  a  contin- 
uous high  yield. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  beans,  but  if  you 
shouldn't  you  have  ample  time  to  re- 
plant. If  your  alfalfa  stand  fails  to 
materialize,  you  can  wait  for  an- 
other year. 

Beans  have  a  better  distribution  of 
labor  than  alfalfa,  as  you  can  be 
plowing  in  February  and  harvesting 
clear  into  November. 

I  do  not  want  to  pose  as  an  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  because  I  am 
not;  but  I  believe  that  my  figures 
are  fairly  accurate,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  need  for  somebody 
to  defend  from  such  attacks  our  good 
old  friend,  the  rich,  meaty,  "protein- 
ful"  bean.  I  champion  its  cause. 
Who'll  stand  with  me? 


HPHE  TWELVE-YEAR  FIGHT  to 
keep  the  nation's  water  power 
from  capture  by  the  power  monopo- 
lists is  at  last  on  the  verge  of  being 
won.  The  Administration  Water 
Power  Bill,  now  before  Congress, 
opens  the  way  to  save  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  their  most  val- 
uable natural  asset.  Some  fifty  mil- 
lion water  horsepower  is  at  stake. 

The  bill  in  question  was  formu- 
lated under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval,  and  recently 
put  forward  as  an  Administration 
measure.  It  deals  with  water  power 
in  National  Forests,  public  lands,  In- 
dian lands,  and  navigable  streams. 
A  special  committee  of  the  House 
has  been  created  to  consider  it. 

It  is  an  admirable  measure,  drawn 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  un- 
usual skill.  The  principles  essential 
for  the  wise  use  and  development  of 
our  public  water  powers  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  are  all  embodied  in  it. 

SEVEN  DEFINITE  PRINCIPLES. 

(1)  The  thing  to  do  with  water 


Preserve  Public  Sources  of  Power 

l  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Hon.  Glfford  Plnrhot.) 


power  is  to  develop  it.  Whatever 
retards  or  restricts  the  development 
of  public  water  powers  on  terms  fair 
to  the  public  is  against  public  policy 
and  hostile  to  the  general  welfare. 

(2)  Water  power  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  sites  where  it  is  pro- 
duced should  always  be  held  in  pub- 
lic hands,  for  only  so  can  effective 
control  in  the  general  interest  be  se- 
cured. 

(3)  Where  public  development  is 
not  desired,  the  right  to  use  water 
power  sites  should  be  leased  for  pe- 
riods long  enough  to  permit  sound, 
attractive,  and  profitable  investment, 
but  never  longer  than  fifty  years.  At 
the  end  of  each  lease  all  rights 
should  return  to  the  people  who 
gave  them. 

(4)  In  order  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  extortion,  rates  and 
service  should  be  regulated  by  Fed- 
eral authority  when  State  or  local 
authorities  fail  to  do  so. 

(5)  Reasonably  prompt  and  com- 


plete development  and  continuous  op- 
eration, subject  to  market  conditions, 
should  be  required.  Already  millions 
of  water  horsepower  are  held  out  of 
use  to  further  monopoly  by  private 
corporations. 

(6)  Corporations  or  individuals 
who  make  money  out  of  rights 
granted  by  the  people  should  share 
their  profits  with  the  people. 

(7)  The  public  has  a  right  to  com- 
plete information  about  every  busi- 
ness based  on  the  use  of  public 
property. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  tell  you 
that  every  one  of  these  principles  is 
fully  safeguarded  in  the  Administra- 
tion's Water  Power  Bill.  '  What  re- 
mains, therefore,  is  for  Congress  to 
put  this  measure  through  without 
delay. 

The  Administration  Water  Power 
Bill  will  first  come  before  the  House  [ 
of  Representatives,  where  an  effort  j 
will  certainly  be  made  to  amend  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  power  inter- 1 


ests.  If  that  fails,  the  water  power 
lobbyists  will  endeavor  to  have  the 
indefensible  provisions  of  the  Shields 
bill  substituted  in  the  Senate  for  the 
Administration  bill.  Beaten  in  that, 
they  will  fall  back  upon  the  formula 
of  obstruction  and  delay  they  have 
used  so  successfully  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

This  measure  is  practical,  fair,  and 
wise.  The  friends  of  conservation 
should  insist  that  their  friends  in 
Congress  shall  give  their  prompt  and 
full  support  to  the  Administration 
Water  Power  Bill,  and  shall  see  to  it 
that  it  is  passed  without  emascula- 
tion, substitution,  or  postponement. 
It  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  country 
while  the  war  is  on,  and  will  be 
equally  important  after  the  war  ia 
over. 

The  passage  of  this  law  will  secure 
to  the  American  people  forever  vast 
resources  whose  use  for  the  good  of 
all  will  make  this  land  a  safer  and  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  All  the 
forces  of  conservation  are  behind  it. 
I  urge  you  to  give  the  Administra- 
tion Water  Power  Bill  your  strong- 
est approval  and  support. 


February  9,  1918 
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Madera  County  Shows  Development 


Aside  from  grain  and  cattlemen, 
Madera  county  is  still  a  pioneer  land, 
though  much  developed  in  the  past 
few  years.  We  remember  a  trip  in 
Madera  county  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  stopping  at  Chowchilla,  Fair- 
mead,  Berenda,  and  Madera  when  a 
limited  portion  of  the  landscape  at 
the  northern  two  colonies  was  dotted 
with  the  little  homes  of  struggling 
settlers  and  the  Madera  district  it- 
self was  not  very  extensive. 

Ambitious  new  buildings  of  the  de- 
velopment companies  were  almost 
ludicrous,  but  they  displayed  evi- 
dence of  faith  in  the  future.  In  cer- 
tain parts,  artesian  wells  only  300 
feet  deep  were  flowing  the  necessary 
water.  In  other  places  it  required  a 
small  lift  by  gas  engine  or  electricity. 
The  latter  was  then  available  at  a 
cost  of  $50  per  horsepower  per  year. 
The  wells  were  around  100  feet  deep 
and  water  could  not  be  pumped  down 
much  farther  than  50  feet  from  the 
surface  in  the  colonies.  Most  of  those 
20-  to  40-acre  ranches  were  then  pro- 
vided with  well  water.  Dry  farm- 
ing had  lost  its  enthusiasts  for  small 
ranches. 

The  settlers  were  gamely  building 
for  the  future.  They  were  planting 
alfalfa,  buying  hogs  and  cows  to  eat 
it  and  to  preserve  its  fertilizing  value 
on  their  ranches.  Sorghum  and  beans 
were  being  grown.  Orchards  had 
been  planted,  generally  for  home 
use.  Here  and  there  among  these 
pioneers  of  only  two  or  three  years' 
experience  were  the  beginnings  of 
purebred  herds.  We  remember  H. 
Ward's  registered  Durocs.  He  had 
begun  18  months  before  by  paying 
$50  for  an  8-months  sow.  He  had 
bred  some  of  her  offspring  to  Ralph 
Buzard's  1000-pound  boar.  Later, 
the  problem  of  getting  a  fine  boar 
with  less  expense  was  solved  when 
he  bought  one  in  partnership.  O. 
G.  Nelson  was  inspired  to  start  a 
purebred  herd  from  Mr.  Ward's 
beauties.  O.  Garlinghouse  was  be- 
ginning to  replace  his  grade  dairy 
cows  with  registered  Holsteins.  G. 
W.  Williams  was  considering  reg- 
istered hogs  to  replace  his  unregis- 
tered purebreds.  His  brother,  E.  W. 
Williams,  already  had  nine  regis- 
tered Durocs.  L.  A.  Davis  was  think- 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

ing  of  replacing  his  grade  hogs  with 
registered  Poland-Chinas.  J.  E.  and 
T.  C.  Hawley  had  been  inspired  at 
the  Fresno  fair  to  buy  a  registered 
Poland-China  boar  from  Bassett. 
Henry  Webb  had  in  a  year  worked 
up  to  145  registered  Durocs  and 
young  stock.  Five  Farm  Bureau 
units  had  organized  a  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association,  with  the  Madera 
unit  alone  having  1800  hogs.  They 
had  taken  the  lead  in  organization 
for  quarantine  of  herds  afflicted  with 
cholera,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
no  cholera  in  the  county. 

D.  B.  Harris  had  recently  estab- 
lished a  registered  Hereford  herd; 
and  Geo.  Bliss  had  been  raising  and 
importing  registered  Hampshire 
sheep.  Both  lived  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

NOTK.S   ON  IMPROVEMENTS  SINCE  THEN. 

Many  of  these  men  and  others  we 
did  not  meet  have  become  promi- 
nent in  their  communities,  and  great 
development  has  proceeded  under 
their  eyes.  The  great  irrigation  pro- 
ject now  under  way  is  noted  in  other 
columns. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
colony  of  Chowchilla  may  be  gained 
from  the  following:  Four  years  ago 
the  school  attendance  was  16,  now 
they  have  16  teachers  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  350.  A  rural  route 
was  started  two  years  ago  and  now 
serves  208  families  in  the  colony. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  farm- 
ers is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
little  town  of  Chowchilla  supports 
two  National  banks. 

The  Chowchilla  Farms,  Inc.,  have 
just  finished  farm  buildings  on  the 
40,000  acre  ranch  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  U.  S.  Land  Co.  One 
thousand  acres  will  be  ready  to  seed 
to  alfalfa  by  February  1.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  plant 
1,000  acres  annually  for  some  time 
to  come.  About  8,000  head  of  beef 
stock  are  being  fed  on  the  ranch. 
L.  F.  Swift  of  Swift  &  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, expects  to  spend  some  time  at 
the  ranch  this  winter,  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  work  of 
development. 

H.  G.  Johnson  has  48  acres 
checked   for   alfalfa   on   his  ranch 


located  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  in 
Madera  county.  Mr.  Johnson  does 
not  believe  in  putting  his  eggs  all 
in  one  basket;  so  he  has  56  acres 
in  olives,  half  Mission  and  half  Man- 
zanillo;  24  acres  were  planted  to 
Adriatic  figs.  He  also  has  17  acres 
set  to  Elberta  and  Lovell  peaches. 
Water  is  lifted  from  the  river  by  a 
6-inch  centrifugal  pump  connected 
to  a  15-horsepower  motor.  This 
plant  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
water  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

A  600-acre  field  of  alfalfa  was 
plowed  up  last  year  on  the  U.  S. 
Land  Co.'s  property  at  Chowchilla 
that  was  seeded  23  years  ago.  It 
was  known  for  a  good  many  years 
as  the  Baxter  field  and  produced  an 
average  of  nearly  six  tons  of  alfalfa 
to  the  acre  just  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore it  was  plowed  up. 

The  cheese  factory  at  Fairmead 
that  opened  early  this  summer  is 
paying  the  dairymen  of  that  district 
nearly  $4,000  a  month  now.  The 
Spreckels  Market  at  San  Francisco 
owns  the  factory. 

Fairmead  has  shipped  over  $3,000 
worth  of  turkeys  this  season. 

H.  L.  Eastman  of  Fairmead  won 
five  prizes  at  the  Modesto  Poultry 
Show  with  his  Barred  Rocks  in  the 
utility  class — first  hen,  second  cock, 
second  pen,  gold  special  for  highest 
scoring  hen  in  her  class  (all  heavy 
breeds  competing),  special  prize  for 
Barred  Rocks  in  utility  class. 

The  first  car  of  cassabas  to  be 
shipped  from  Madera  county  was 
billed  last  fall  to  Los  Angeles  from 
Fairmead.  The  variety  is  known  as 
the  Santa  Claus  and  ripens  late.  It 
is  a  good  shipper. 


LIME  FOR  CORN,  BEETS  AND 
CARROTS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  very  marked  benefit  of  lime  on 
beets,  carrots  and  corn  was  noticed 
by  F.  B.  Newell  of  Humboldt  county. 
He  applied  12  tons  of  sugarbeet  lime 
at  the  rate  of  1%  tons  per  acre  in 
early  spring  before  plowing.  Un- 
limed  strips  were  left  across  the 
field,  which  was  level  bottom  land. 


A  shooting  line  five  miles  long 
will  be  formed  February  22  to  drive 
the  rabbits  in  the  Livingston  section. 


Artesian  and  pump  water  in  Madera  county    re  to  be  supplemented  by  mountain  water  over  300,000  acres. 


Arc  You  a 
Farmer  or 
a  Miner? 

Your  hope  and 
purpose  are  to  1  eave 
this  world  just  a 
little  better  than 
you  found  it.  Are 
they  not? 

Does  not  this  apply  es- 
pecially to  the  soil  that 
produces  your  crop  ? 
This  soil  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  on  this 
globe,  because  it 
makes  possible  its  in- 
habitation by  man. 
You  certainly  want  to 
keep  the  soil  on  your 
place  as  good  as  you 
found  it  or  a  little  bet- 
ter if  you  can. 

If  you  do  not  return  to 
it  the  elements  taken 
out  of  it  by  your  crops 
you  are  mining  it,  de- 
pleting it  of  its  stores 
of  plant  food  and  im- 
pairing its  productive- 
ness for  the  future. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Young  500- Acre  Walnut  Grove 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  L.  Schroder.] 


The  600  acres  planted  to  Payne's 
seedling  walnuts  on  the  Anderson 
&  Barngrover  ranch,  Linden,  was 
pointed  out  as  containing  material 
for  a  good  article  for  the  Rural 
Press.  Five  hundred  acres  never 
looked  so  big  to  the  writer;  almost 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
rows  and  rows  of  grapestakes,  re- 
lieved here  and  there  by  a  standpipe 
and  the  five  towers  of  the  big  wells 
that  supply  the  water. 

"We  have  had  our  eyes  open  for  a 
long  time  for  an  ideal  piece  of  land 
for  walnut  growing,"  said  John  An- 
derson, the  son,  who  has  charge  of 
the  property.  "When  we  got  an  op- 
tion on  this  property  in  September, 
1916,  and  began  to  examine  the  soil 
and  took  into  consideration  other 
conditions,  it  seemed  as  though  our 
search  was  ended."  The  sale  was 
closed  and  work  was  started  in  De- 
cember. They  have  kept  busy  since; 
leveling  and  draining  have  been 
completed,  five  wells  (ranging  from   as   soon   as   it   is   necessary  every 


of  pink  beans  produced  that  aver- 
aged fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 

PLANTING  THE  NURSERY. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the 
place  could  be  bought,  California 
black  walnuts  were  planted  in  a 
nursery  bed.  It  took  some  hustling 
to  gather  enough  nuts  to  make 
sproutings  for  500  acres.  Early  last 
year  the  transplanting  began.  Two 
and  three  sprouted  nuts  were  plant- 
ed in  each  space  where  the  tree 
was  to  grow.  Mr.  Anderson  believes 
now  that  he  would  only  plant  one 
sprouted  nut,  as  it  is  quite  a  job  to 
dig  out  the  extra  seedlings,  as  the 
tap  root  goes  down  so  rapidly  and 
the  laterals  get  mixed  up.  It  is 
easier  to  make  a  few  more  replants.' 
The  sproutings  are  24  feet  each  way. 
This  seems  to  be  pretty  close  for 
walnuts  at  first  thought,  but  the 
Payne  seedling  is  an  early  bearer, 
and  does  not  have  such  a  large  top 
as  some  of  the  other  varieties.  Just 


250  to  510  feet  in  depth)  bored 
pumps  installed,  one-half  mile  of 
power-line  built,  eight  miles  of  irri- 
gation pipe  laid,  planting  completed 
and  tied  to  grapestakes,  and  a  crop 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High= Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Mare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


"LEONARD  C0ATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


other  tree  will  be  pulled  out,  mak- 
ing the  trees  48  feet  apart.  Mr. 
Anderson  says  that  he  would  rather 
have  the  crop  for  five  or  six  years 
and  then  take  out  the  trees  than 
plant  50  feet  and  use  some  other 
variety  of  trees  for  fillers. 

IRRIGATION. 

In  planning  the  irrigation  system 
three  things  were  kept  in  mind — 
conservation  of  water,  handling  it 
with  the  smallest  posible  force  of 
men,  and  arranging  it  so  that  culti- 
vation could  follow  up  the  irriga- 
tion. The  five  wells  were  bored  on 
the  highest  points,  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ranch.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  land  could  be  lev- 
eled without  a  great  deal  of  expense 
so  that  the  water  could  be  carried 
from  one  line  of  stand-pipes  to  an- 
other the  whole  width  of  the  field, 
just  about  one-half  mile.  This  did 
away  with  the  danger  of  seepage 
and  does  not  require  so  close  atten- 
tion for  the  irrigation. 

The  Western  Well  Works'  deep 
well  pumps  have  been  installed.  They 
are  directly  connected  with  25  h.  p. 
motors  and  deliver  between  120  and 
1400  gallons  per  minute  each.  The 
Valley  Concrete  Pipe  Company  in- 
stalled the  pipe  system;  10,  12  and 
14  inch  pipe  was  used,  which  is 
large  enough  to  handle  the  combined 
head  of  the  five  wells  when  nec- 
essary. 

The  intakes  at  the  wells  are  only 
sixteen  inches  square,  the  same  size 
as  the  stand-pipes.  Mr.  Anderson 
does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  use 
larger  ones — "just  a  waste  of  con- 
crete." There  is  a  stand-pipe  at 
each  row,  and  it  has  eight  gates, 
one  for  each  furrow  in  the  tree 
rows,  and  also  a  main  valve  that 
makes  it  possible  to  grade  the  flow. 
Keller-Thomison  gates  and  valves 
are  used.  The  water  from  the  eight 
furrows  is  carried  the  full  length 
of  the  row.  When  a  stand-pipe  is 
reached  and  only  enough  water  re- 
mains to  carry  three  furrows,  five 
gates  at  that  stand-pipe  are  opened 
and  the  water  from  the  eight  fur- 
rows is  divided  among  the  trees.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  waste  water 
and  it  requires  very  little  attention. 
The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the 
entire  head  can  be  used  at  any  part 
of  the  orchard  desired.    This  makes 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots.  1 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
'  TEXAS  UMBRELLA 
TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Carina*,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON.! REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


QILROY 
CALIFORNIA 


Wallace  Nurseries 

CITRUS    SPECIALISTS    FOR    47  YEARS 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  select  1,  2  and  3  year  old 

LEMON— ORANGE— GRAPE  FRUIT  TREES 

You  want  dependable  trees.    Place  your  order  early. 

TRADE  YOUR  SURPLUS  LAND  FOR  CITRUS  TREES 

SALES  OFFICE:  501  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  planting  that  vacant  land  with  the  best  Citrus  Trees  money  can  buy. 
We  have  several  thousand  selected 

Late  Valencia's,  Eureka  Lemons 
M.  S.  Grape  Fruit  and  Washington  Navels 

All  extra  fine  stock.   Prices  on  application.    Inspection  invited. 

R.  D.  No.  2  H ASTER  BROS.    Orange,  California 


Our  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  production 
of  well-matured  trees;  the  lone  growing  season  allows  the  trees  to 
mature  naturally,  so  that  at  digging  time  in  December  the  wood  is 
hardened  up  and  in  prime  condition  for  handling.  "FROM  THE 
ROOTS  UP"  is  our  motto.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  can 
be  given  in  proper  selection  of  seedling  stocks,  cutting  our  buds 
from  record-breaking  orchards  -scientifically  budding  the  seedlings 
and  giving  the  young  trees  the  best  care  and  cultivation  in  order  to 
produce  trees  that  are  merchantable. 


Plant 

MUIR 

Peaches 

for 

Profit 


The 
TILTON 
Apricot 
Is  a  Big 
Money 
Maker 


Our  new  Catalog  contains  104  pages  of  intensely  interesting, 
thoroughly  practical  and  exceptionally  valuable  information  for 
either  the  old  experienced  orchardist  or  the  beginner. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  Citrus  and  Olive  Culture, 
also  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  Avocados  and 
their  high  food  value. 


Write 

for 
Catalog 


Use  this  Coupon 


Fresno  Nursery  Company. 
Address  Dept.  B.  Fresno.  Calif. 

Please  send  copy  of  your  new  Illustrated  Fruit 
Tree  Catalogue. 

Name   

Post  Office  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

County  

State  


February  9,  1918 
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it  possible  to  irrigate  in  blocks,  so 
that  cultivation  can  follow  very 
closely.  Instead  of  having  part  irri- 
gated each  week  and  part  being  too 
dry  and  some  too  wet  when  cultiva- 
tion starts,  this  system  allows  of  a 
large  head  being  used  and  the  block 
is  quickly  and  easily  covered,  and 
before  it  has  had-  a  chance  to  get 
too  dry  the  man  with  a  cultivator 
gets  busy. 

INTERCROPPING  WITH  LEGUMES. 

As  the  ranch  had  been  farmed 
many  years,  the  soil  is  greatly  defi- 
cient in  humus  and  nitrogen.  It  has 
a  bad  habit  of  running  together  and 
packing  after  a  rain  or  irrigation. 
To  build  up  the  soil,  crops,  such  as 
beans,  peas  and  other  legumes,  will 
be  grown  between  the  tree  rows. 
This  year  a  crop  of  pink  beans  was 
grown  that  averaged  15  sacks  to  the 
acre.  If  this  yield  keeps  up,  the 
returns  will  more  than  take  care 
of  the  expense  of  upkeep  of  the 
orchard,  and  enrich  the  ground  at 
the  same  time.  It  doesn't  require 
any  more  time  to  cultivate  the  beans 
than  it  would  if  they  weren't  there 
and  the  benefit  to  the  land  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  extra  water 
required. 

CULTIVATION. 

Killefer  tools  are  used  mainly. 
The  forms  are  so  arranged  that  the 
different  tools  are  quickly  changed. 
Suppose  a  man  has  finished  cultivat- 
ing and  wants  to  draw  the  furrows 
for  the  next  irrigation;  instead  of 
having  to  unhitch  his  team  and  un- 
hook from  the  tractor,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  take  out  a  couple  of 
bolts,  remove  the  cultivator  teeth 
and  replace  them  with  the  ditching 
shears.  Both  mules  and  tractors  are 
used,   as   it   has   been   found  that 
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PLANT  TREES 

Do  your  "bit"  toward  insuring  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  world's  millions. 

The  best  varieties  of 
trees  are  selling  out  fast. 

Shipping  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Pears, 
Olives,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Peaches — all  are 
equally  profitable  according  to  your  location. 
No  other  investment  their  equal. 

Our  foothill  trees  are  free  from  the  root 
diseases  common  to  other  localities.  Pedigreed 
parentage — roots  fibrous  and  well  branched — 
trees  hardy  and  of  toughened  fibre — features 
that  spell  success  in  tree  planting,  and  in  your 
orcharding. 

Submit  me  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special  quota- 
tions. Do  this  now  while  our  assortment  is  com- 
plete.   Mail  your  list  right  now  to  Dept.  H. 

.P^  Stt.ttMp. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  00. 

NEWCASTLE  ~  CALIFORNIA 
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Remember  !  We  will  take 
your  Liberty  Bonds  in  full 
or  partial  payment  for  trees. 


Jooi-hill 
grown  trees 
are  immune 
to  crown- 
gall  and 
root-knot  « 


Roois  such 
as  are  grown 
only  on  our 
i  foothill  soil 
i  and  location 

\THEY ARE  TREE 


mules  can't  be  done  away  with  en- 
tirely. 

There  may  be  larger  walnut 
groves  in  California  than  this  one, 
but  we  doubt  if  there  is  one  where 
everything  has  been  planned  out  so 
well  to  keep  down  the  expense  of 
upkeep  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
realize  a  profit  from  a  large  invest- 
ment. 


Spray  Guns  Superior  to  Nozzles 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Paul  D.  Buckingham,  Sulsun.] 

In  using  spray  guns,  I  find  that  three  guns  are  all  one  ordinary 
machine  can  handle.  I  also  think  you  will  accomplish  as  much  work, 
If  not  more,  than  with  four  nozzles. 

I  find  that  a  nozzle  uses  45  to  50  gallons  per  hour  and  the  guns 
70  to  75  gallons  per  hour.  I  get  better  work  with  the  guns  for  the 
reason  that  they  shoot  a  larger  stream  and  one  can  get  plenty  of  dope 
on  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

I  had  one  spray  rig  working  with  nozzles  and  two  other  machines 
with  guns.  These  machines  would  spray  a  tank  in  about  55  minutes. 
All  sprayed  the  same  number  of  trees  so  that  I  saved  the  expense  of 
one  man  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  waste  spray  with  the  guns,  if  they  are  not 
properly  used.  If  used  properly,  there  is  no  more  waste  than  there 
would  be  with  nozzles. 

USING  GUNS  PROPERLY. 

To  use  guns  properly  one  should  go  up  to  the  tree,  spray  the  center 
first,  then  the  outside.  He  would  get  a  thorough  job  done,  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  getting  the  drip.  Many  people  spray  the  out- 
side first,  letting  the  center  go  to  a  certain  extent,  on  account  of 
the  drip. 

When  spraying  low  down,  the  gun  should  be  shut  off  a  little,  as  a 
big  stream  is  not  necessary.  As  they  go  higher  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  open  the  valve  a  little,  which  makes  a  heavier  stream.  In  that  way 
one  will  find  there  will  be  practically  no  waste. 

You  ask  how  much  spray  to  a  mature.  That  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  It  all  depends  on  the  kind  of  tree.  I  find  in  the  apricots  we 
would  get  30  to  35  trees  to  a  200-gallon  tank.  These  trees  are  very 
large,  and  to  do  a  good,  thorough  job  one  should  not  expect  to  get  any 
more.    On  cherries  we  figure  25  to  30  trees. 

Formerly  on  cherries  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  towers.  I  think 
the  guns  will  spray  these  trees  without  towers,  provided  there  is  no 
wind.  I  have  held  these  guns  open  full  to  see  how  far  they  would 
shoot  a  stream  and  found  that  they  would  go  at  least  25  feet  in  the 
air  with  140  pounds  pressure. 

The  problem  that  comes  to  me  now  is^  Will  they  work  spraying 
for  thrips?  It  is  necessary  that  the  spray  get  into  the  bud.  I  have 
had  a  good  many  arguments  on  this  point.  With  nozzles  one  can  put 
them  over  the  bud  and  shoot  down  into  it,  which  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. Now  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  guns  in  that  case?  My  opin- 
ion is  that  it  will  be  either  a  case  of  using  towers  with  the  guns  or 
using  nozzles. 

I  have  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  men  on  this  point.  Some  agree 
with  me,  others  think  the  guns  will  do  the  work  from  the  ground. 
That  is  a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  solved  this  spring. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  nozzles  and  the 
guns,  for  the  guns  are  far  superior  for  better  and  cheaper  work. 


AN  WARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL. 


—  give 


For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
ran  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power"  — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:    Be  sure  you  £et  the  Genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  producr** 
of  the  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.    Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentlonlnC  this  paper)  for  the  hie  free  book 
"  Better  l'"armin(T. "  It  tells  you  scores  of  moncy-savine  ways  of  doing 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  sold  mine  of  inlormatioti  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

" Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Fanning."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting  216 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name  :   Address 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Paclfl*  Karml  Pre**.] 


Have  a  Sulphur  Machine  Handy. 

Last  year  we  saw  many  orchards 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  looking 
sick  and  with  leaves  dropping  in 
mid-summer.  Granting  enough  moist- 
ure, this  condition  was  due  to  brown 
mites  or  red  spiders.  Orchardists 
hated  to  move  out  their  big  spray 
machines  when  the  trouble  was  first 
observed;  and  a  little  while  later 
was  too  late  to  control  the  bugs. 
Prune,  almond,  peach,  and  apple 
growers  need  to  have  handy  a  dry- 
sulphuring  machine,  with  which  it  is 
no  trouble  to  doctor  the  first  in- 
fested trees  and  save  them  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  orchard. 

Disked  Cover  Crop  Before  Plowing. 

If  cover  crops  are  likely  to  take 
too  much  moisture  from  the  soil 
before  they  can  be  plowed  under, 
save  moisture  as  Ralph  McNees  of 
Los  Angeles  county  does  on  40  acres 
of  walnuts  and  10  of  oranges.  We 
found  him  last  February  !)  disking 
the  orchard.  The  disk  killed  some 
cover  crop  and  mulched  the  soil  so 
it  held  moisture  better.  He  wanted 
to  leave  some  cover  crop  to  prevent 
soil  washing  if  heavy  rains  should 
come  later  in  February.  He  pro- 
posed to  begin  plowing  about  March  1. 

No  Dead-Furrows  in  Centers. 

Where  are  a  tree's  feeder  roots? 
Are  they  next  to  the  trunk  or  more 
in  the  center?  Tf  they  are  more  in 
the  center,  isn't  a  dead-furrow  there 
bad  for  them,  even  if  it  is  dragged 


smooth  ?  O.  W.  Grove  of  Santa  Clara 
county  avoids  all  dead-furrows  in 
the  centers  by  plowing  continuously 
around  one  row  until  a  furrow  is 
finally  left  close  to  trees  in  the  two 
adjoining  rows.  He  repeats  this  on 
alternate  rows.  In  alternate  years 
he  plows  around  the  other  rows. 

Plaster  Doubled  Vetch  Growth. 

Plaster  from  an  old  building  made 
vetch  grow  twice  as  tall  within  two 
months  after  application,  about 
Thanksgiving,  1917.  on  half  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Amesbury's  11 -acre  prune  or- 
chard in  Sonoma  county,  according 
to  H.  W.  Hosmer,  who  advised  the 
treatment.  Mr.  Hosmer,  who  has  a 
large  orchard  near  Healdsburg,  says 
that  district  needs  lime,  humus,  and 
nitrogen. 

Peach  Blight  and  Worms. 

Peach  blight,  peach  worms,  and 
curl  leaf  can  be  controlled  with  a 
lime-sulphur  spray  8  to  1  just  as 
the  buds  are  swelling.  The  blight 
should  have  had  a  bordeaux  spray- 
ing when  the  first  rains  came;  but 
the  dry  weather  has  probably  pre- 
vented much  penetration  of  buds  by 
this  fungus. 

Do  Not  Mix  Bordeaux-Blackleaf. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  not  be 
mixed  with  blackleaf  40.  on  account 
of  chemical  reactions  which  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  whole  spray. 
For  a  fungicide  to  combine  with 
blackleaf  40,  use  milled  or  atomic 
sulphur  or  lime-sulphur. 


How  to  Get  Government  Nitrate 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced on  January  IS  the  plan  for 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  100,- 
000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  fer- 
tilizer use  purchased  under  the  pro- 
vision in,  the  Food  Control  Act  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  secure 
nitrate  of  soda  and  to  supply  it  to 
farmers  for  cash  at  cost.  A  circu- 
lar in  which  the  plan  is  fully  set 
forth  has  been  mailed  to  the  county 
agents  who  will  receive  orders  for 
the  nitrate  and  transmit  them  to 
Washington. 

The  f.  o.  b.  price  at  ports  will  be 
$75.50  a  ton,  farmers  paying  the 
freight  charges  from  the  port  of 
arrival  and  the  state  fertilizer  tag 
fee.  The  plan  is  that  in  each  coun- 
ty where  there  is  a  county  agent  to 
have  the  agents  associate  with  them- 
selves three  or  more  local  business 
men  in  each  community,  who  will 
serve  without  compensation,  to  assist 
them  in  the  sale  of  the  nitra^.  In 
each  county  where  there  is  no  coun- 
ty agricultural  agent,  a  committee  of 
three  or  more  local  business  men 
will  be  appointed.  A  farmer  living 
in  such  a  county  who  desires  to 
make  application  for  nitrate  of  soda 
should,  if  he  does  not  know  the  ad- 
dress of  the  local  committee,  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  State  director  of 
extension  for  his  State.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  director  of  ex- 
tension in  each  State  is  given  in 
the  circular.  The  ships  carrying  the 
nitrate  will  be  directed  to  the  most 
convenient  ports.  Representatives, 
who  also  will  serve  without  compen- 
sation, have  been  or  will  be  selected 


to   handle   the  shipments   at  these 

places. 

Farmers  will  make  application  for 
nitrate  upon  blanks  furnished  by 
the  county  agents  or  the  local  com- 
mittees. Applications  must  be  signed 
and  returned  so  as  to  reach  the 
county  agents  or  members  of  the 
local  committees  by  February  4.  As 
the  nitrate,  under  the  law,  can  be 
sold  only  for  cash,  the  farmer  will 
be  required  to  deposit  the  money 
covering  the  cost  of  the  nitrate  he 
wishes  with  the  local  bank,  associa- 
tion, or  individual  to  be  designated 
by  the  Department.  T'ue  orders  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Department,  ac- 
companied by  the  amount  covering 
the  same.  If  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
that  can  be  secured  will  fill  all  or- 
ders, each  farmer  will  secure  the 
amount  he  requests;  otherwise  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allot  the  nitrate 
to  those  applying  for  it,  so  that  all 
may  participate  on  equal  terms  In 
its  distribution.  None  of  the  nitrate 
will  be  sold  to  dealers,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  will  be  sold 
only  to  farmers  directly  for  cash 
at  cost,  and  generally  not  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  used  by  them  here- 
tofore. 

The  Government  is  making  every 
effort  to  reach  farmers  who  desire  a 
part  of  this  nitrate,  but  states  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  county 
agents  or  other  persons  to  visit 
every  individual  farmer,  and  urges 
all  who  desire  to  purchase  nitrate 
to  get  in  touch  with  their  local 
county  agent  or  a  member  of  their 
local  committee. 


TfllRED  SPIDER 

"That  Insidious  Pest" 

CAN  BE  EASILY  AND  CHEAPLY 
CONTROLLED  BY  USINQ  THE 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

ask  us  HOW 

AND  HOW  TO  DESTROY 

APHIS,  CODDLING  MOTH,  CABBAOE  WORMS 
CORN   EAR-WORM.  TOMATO  WORM,  ETC. 
MILDEW 
SQUIRRELS  and  GOPHERS 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

or  send  us  $16  and  we  will  send  you  one  on  a  week's  free  trial 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "A" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

REEDLEY,  CAL.  105  Yesler  Way,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 

PEICES  PEE  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00    18  inches  long.  .$12.50 


12  inches  long. .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .10.50 
16  inches  long  11.50 


20  inches  long. .  15.00 
24  inches  long.  .  17.50 
30  inches  long.  .  20.00 


See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGEL0  &  SON  "I^Sr 

DEALEES  —  Write  ns  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


TREES 


Buy  your  trees  direct  and  save  25  per  cent.  Fine  lot  of  Prune,  Pear, 
Apple,  Cherry,  and  other  trees.  Xo  Peach  Root  Borers  or  other  pests. 
We  ship  on  approval.  Pay  after  examination.  Write  us  for  estimate  on 
your  planting. 

MILLER  &  QOBBI,  Inc. 


HEALDSBURG 


CALIFORNIA 


Write  for 
Our  Prices 
on  Any 
NurseryStock 
in  Which 
You 
May  Be 
Interested 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS 
CALIFORNIA'S  FRUITS 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  tt'a  op  to  tbe 
fruit  frrowera  of  California  to  make  every  acre  of 
land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor  trees 
and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.'  atock — the  kind  that 
produces.  If  you've  bare-  land  available — put  It 
Into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help  meet  the  world's 
needs — and  you'll  make  big  profits,  besides. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Th«  Nursery  That  Helped  To  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Fanoai 

76  S.  Market  St.         SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


SAN  MARINO 
VIOLET  QARDEN 


Yamamoto  Citrus  Nursery 

HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  250,000  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grapefruit  Trees,  1, 
2  and  3  years  old.    Florida  Sour  Seedling  Stock — 300,000  trees  one 
year  old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 
Phone  Alhambra  731-W  Mail  Address:  R.F.D.  I,  Box  666,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

r*loce  Grown  at  Laguna  Bell  Acres.  Stock  1  year 
wlddd    high.    Absolutely  free  from  scale.    Also  first 


old.  200,000,  8  to  30  Inched 
class  Rhubarb  Roots  for  sale- 


C.  H.  HARLa  Manager 


LOCKE  NURSERIES 


27  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 
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Intelligent  and  effective  service 
by  a  trained  and  experienced  ento- 
mologist, is  at  your  command  here. 

Also  the  sprays  are  here,  ready 
for  prompt  shipment  when  wanted. 

These  are  days  when  few  risks 
should  be  taken — when  no  grower 
should  take  chances  on  crops — he 
should  deal  in  certainty  only. 

While  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  growing, 
these  brands  have  won  confidence 
by  the  results  obtained— SUCCESS 
breeds  SUCCESS. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Lime  Sul- 
phur Solution  is  unquestionably 
the  best  material  on  the  market  for 
controlling: 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Leaf  Blister  Mite  (on  pears  and  apples). 
Walnut  Aphis. 

Almond  Red  Spider  or  Brown  Mite. 
Peach  leal  curl. 
Peach  Twig  Borer. 

Effective  also  as  a  general  fungricide  on 
citrus  trees. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  in  reality  a  more 
economical  preparation  to  use  than 
usual  home-made  mixture.  And 
the  point  for  you  to  consider  is 
that  it  is  combined  with  such 
chemical  exactness  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  efficiency. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  both  paste  and  powder,  is 
scientifically  manufactured  to  in- 
sure suspension  in  the  spray  tank. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND  Oil 
Sprays  of  highest  quality  for  dor- 
mant spraying  and  lighter  oils  for 
spring  and  summer  use  to  kill 
thrips,  aphis,  etc 

We  deliver  you  chemicals  from 
laboratories  supplying  a  nation — 
there  is  behind  the  brand  the  oldest 
name  in  the  business. 

Write  for  full  information. 

General  Chemical 
Company  j 

Dept.  A 2 

777  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


T'THE  BOSS"  |\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Per  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  (10  00 
12  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  11  00 
14  in  lonr,  7  In.  wide  12.00 
16  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  13  50 
18  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  15  00 
24  in  long.  7  in.  wide  18.00 
80  tn.  lone.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
1380  Willow  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cai 


PLOWS  WALNUTS  DEEP  AND 
EARLY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.] 

Greatly  increasing  annual  crops  of 
walnuts  have  been  obtained  from 
full-bearing  trees  by  F.  N.  Sander- 
son of  Los  Angeles  county.  A  near- 
by orchard  planted  under  similar 
conditions  is  bearing  less  than  half 
a  crop  annually  and  the  trees  are 
much  poorer  now,  though  they  were 
first  choice  of  the  lot  that  Mr.  San- 
derson planted.  Aside  from  good 
general  care,  the  difference  is  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Sanderson  as  due  to 
earliness  and  depth  of  plowing. 

PREPARE  SOU,  FOR  NEW  FEEDERS. 

Walnut  leaves  do  not  start  in  a 
general  way  until  say  April  1  in  this 
district.  Before  they  are  well  start- 
ed, the  main  roots  throw  a  perfect 
net  of  feeders  upward  into  the  sur- 
face soil.  If  the  ground  has  been 
well  prepared  for  them  before  they 
start,  tree  growth  shoots  ahead  and 
a  good  crop  of  nuts  is  made.  If  it 
is  not  prepared,  the  feeders  are  not 
so  well  able  to  support  a  crop; 
though  lower  roots  will  keep  the 
tree  alive.  If  the  feeders  are  cut 
off  by  plowing  after  they  are  well 
formed,  there  will  be  a  small  crop; 
for  they  are  needed  to  support  the 
young  nuts.  Late  plowing  of  a  cover 
crop  gets  more  humus;  but  the  dam- 
age far  more  than  offsets  the  value 
of  the  additional  humus.  Mr.  San- 
derson always  starts  plowing  in  Feb- 
ruary if  rain  does  not  prevent,  and 
finishes  before  the  middle  of  March. 

CUTS  ALL  SURFACE  ROOTS. 

Lots  of  people  let  big  roots  grow 
near  the  surface,  and  must  throw 
the  plow  out  to  avoid  them.  When 
Mr.  Sanderson  got  his  "upper"  or- 
chard of  30  acres,  it  was  in  this  con- 
dition and  was  all  run  down.  He  cut 
off  all  roots  that  would  interfere 
with  plowing  deep  right  up  to  the 
trees.  It  has  increased  its  crop 
"splendidly"  while  his  lower  orchard 
of  20  acres  15  years  old  has  been 
plugging  along  with  14  to  15  tons 
per  year.  The  latter  has  been  plow- 
ed deep  and  early,  close  to  the  trees 
and  all  the  way  across,  ever  since  it 
was  planted. 


MIL0  DID  WELL  IN  ORCHARD. 


DYNAMITED  FOR  PEACH 
ORCHARD. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 

"I'm  mighty  glad  I  blasted  my 
holes  before  setting  out  my  Muir 
peach  orchard  five  years  ago,"  said 
O.  O.  Price  of  Fresno  county.  "I 
used  one-half  stick  of  powder  to 
each  hole,  planting  it  three  and  one- 
half  feet  deep,  this  being  about  the 
distance  between  the  surface  and 
hardpan." 

He  did  not  lose  a  tree  out  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  orchard  has  never 
been  irrigated.  He  has  lost  a  few 
recently,  but  this  was  due  to  sur- 
plus water  from  the  barn,  which 
soaked  the  ground  and  soured  the 
roots.  The  crop  was  not  heavy  this 
last  year  due  to  late  frosts;  how- 
ever, the  receivers  at  the  packing 
house  said  that  they  would  run  95 
per  cent  extra  fancy. 

."I  wish  you  could  see  my  trees 
in  the  late  fall,  when  the  leaves  of 
other  trees  planted  on  land  which 
was  not  blasted  are  yellow,  curling 
up  and  falling  off,  while  mine  are 
pretty  and  green,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

He  plowed  and  spring-toothed 
only  once  last  year,  but  is  going  to 
plow  at  least  three  times  this  year. 


C.  Brown  of  Sutter  county.  Six 
rows  were  planted  in  each  center. 
Eighteen  acres  of  young  orchard  One  irrigation  was  given  for  the 
interplanted  with  milo  last  season  orchard,  and  one  cultivation  for  the 
produced  42,000  pounds  of  heads  fori  milo. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits. 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storms.  Barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  YOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Bo  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing'  for  propagating?  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlands,  Calif. 


BUD  SELECTION 


Safety 
First 


THRIFTY  TREES 


Buds  from  onr  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  25  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  typo  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  inches.    Nothing  better. 


PUENTE, 


POLLARD  <Sc  MARTIIN 

NORTH  YVHITTIEB  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


LIME 


Apply  +wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


FOR  BERRIES 


Blackberries,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  and  currants  need 
a  steady,  even  growth.  The 
use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  gives 

SURPRISING  RESULTS 

A  sprinkling  every  week  or 
ten  days  keeps  the  plants  well 
nourished,  and  insures  a  big 
crop  of  choice  berries.  Nitrate 
is  Soda  is  taken  up  by  the 
plants  immediately  after  appli- 
cation. 

Clean,  odorless,  and  easy  to 
handle.  Direct  from  Chili  in 
original  bags. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

520  Bank'ofSSan  Jose  Bldg. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Old  Style 
Grafting 


Ruins  Trees 
Destroys  Crops 
Crafts  often  broken  by 
wind 

Limbs  split  and  decay 


Our  Method  of  Side  Grafting 

Remedies 
all  this. 
Saves  wax. 
Saves  labor. 
Grafts  grow 
better  and 
mature 
sooner  than 
by  any  other 
method. 
It  will  work 
over  your 
Grapes  and 
Citrus  Fruits 
with  practically 
perfect  results. 

Full  Information 
sent  free. 

W.  S.  TUTTLE  &  CO. 

213  Cap.  National  Bank  Bide. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
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1918 

Catalog 

READY 

FOR 

DISTRIBUTION 
It  Is  Free 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

506  JAY  STREET 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
We  pay  the  Freight 


SEEDS 

1918 
Catalog 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  is  ready 
for  you.  It's  full  of  useful  in- 
formation and  "Hints  on  Gar- 
dening." Send  for  it  today. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a"  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  6eeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.    Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


BUDDED 


AVOCADOS 

»■*  varieties  endorsed  by  the  Avocado 
Association;  especially  the  FOEKTE,  beBt 
of  all.    May  we  qnote  you  prices '( 

West  India  Gardens  F-  ^Ta?:"Z: 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Plant  Carrots. 

Carrots  are  standard  vegetables 
for  folks  and  succulence  for  cows. 
Plant  them  any  time  now,  an  ounce 
of  seed  per  100  feet,  in  rows  eight 
to  twelve  inches  apart  for  home  use, 
or  two  feet  apart  for  stock  carrots. 
White  Belgians  are  standard  for  the 
latter  purpose.  Long  Orange  is  yel- 
lower and  Half-long  Giant  White 
does  not  grow  so  deep  in  the  ground. 
Half-long  Danvers  and  Oxheart  are 
favorites  for  home.  Champion  Scar- 
let Horn  is  rich  in  color,  flavor, 
and  quality. 

California's  Truck  Crop. 

Cabbage  was  freshened  by  the  last 
showers,  but  aphis  still  continues  to 
do  damage.  Lettuce  in  certain  areas 
around  Los  Angeles  has  been  slightly 
frosted.  Cutworms  have  done  some 
damage  to  Imperial  lettuce.  Celery 
shows  no  sign  of  improvement,  and 
the  prospects  are  not  good  for  either 
size  or  quality.  The  bulk  of  the 
Brussel  sprout  crop  is  gone,  what 
remains  being  poor.  Artichokes  were 
retarded  by  the  fall  and  winter 
drouth.  Generally  speaking,  truck 
crops  throughout  the  East  are  below 
normal  in  quality  and  quantity,  vol- 
ume and  production. 

Dynamite  Saved  Land  for  Oranges. 

Valencia  orange  trees  planted  in 
clay  with  two  feet  of  red  adobe  sub- 
soil and  clay  under  that,  have  borne 
three  good  crops  at  eight  years  old 
for  F.  E.  Partridge  of  Orange  coun- 
ty. The  last  crop  averaged  five  pick- 
ing boxes  per  tree.  People  had  said 
that  trees  would  not  grow  on  this 
piece.  Their  prophecies  failed,  be- 
cause Mr.  Partridge  dynamited  the 
adobe  with  one-half  stick  per  tree 
before  planting. 

Transplanting  Tomatoes. 

Earliana  tomato  plants  were  be- 
ing removed  from  the  hotbed  Feb- 
ruary 13  last  by  H.  E.  Harris  of 
Kern  county.  He  was  transplanting 
them  to  a  cold  frame  for  two  or 
three  weeks'  growth  until  frost  dan- 
ger would  be  past  in  the  field.  He 
set  them  1^4  inches  deeper  than 
they  had  been,  saying  that  roots 
would  out  all  the  way  up  to  the 
surface.  They  were  transferred 
quickly  and  watered  at  once. 

Risk  Crop  Loss  to  He,lp  War. 

If  a  farmer  loses  a  crop  planted 
in  fear  and  uncertainty  of  harvest 
help,  will  he  be  losing  as  much  as 
the  young  man  who  has  sacrificed 
his  opportunities  at  home  to  face 
the  Hun  music?  Can't  we  take  a 
little  extra  chance  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  boys? 

Indian  Corn  Needs  One  Irrigation. 

"I  like  Indian  corn  better  than 
any  other  feed  in  winter,"  says  M. 
Bassett,  one  of  the  leading  Poland- 
China  breeders  of  Kings  county.  "I 
think  it  would  pay  anybody  with 
hogs  and  enough  water  for  one  irri- 
gation to  grow  Indian  corn  if  the 
climate  will  permit  it  to  mature  on 
his  ranch." 

Drainage  for  Irrigation. 

Who  has  used  drainage  water  for 
irrigation?  Except  where  such  wa- 
ter is  full  of  alkali,  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  short 
irrigation  supply  in  some  districts. 
Excessive  subirrigation  needs  drain- 


age and  cheap  pumping  to  high,  dry 
nearby  locations. 

Reservoir  Outlets. 

The  reservoir  outlet  for  irrigation 
should  be  a  pipe  through  the  bank 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir. Concrete  may  well  protect  dirt 
from  washing  away  from  its  inner 
end.  Do  not  waste  power  lifting 
water  out  over  the  bank  unless  it 
can  be  siphoned  over. 

Pea  and  Bean  Vines  for  Silage. 

Readers  who  have  livestock  and 
live  near  canneries  which  use  peas 
and  beans  may  well  figure  early 
with  the  cannery  management  for 
the  sake  of  getting  vines  for  silage. 
Both  kinds  of  vines  make  fine  silage, 
according  to  A.  L.  Gilbert  of  Stanis- 
laus county. 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 


CITRUS  TREES 


Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
l  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

R.  M.  Teague  fitrus  Nurseries^ 

SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyard*;  the  best 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET : 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


A  million  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age each  year — that's  what  the 
pear  thrips  is  capable  of  doing 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia. Because  of  the  minute  size 
of  the  insect — the  rapidity  of  its 
spread  over  large  areas  and  the 
suddenness  of  attack  in  great 
numbers — the  control  of  this  pest 
has  always  bee"n  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  conclusive  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
thoroughly  spraying  with 

MISCIBLE  OIL 

NO.  2— FOR  THRIPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil — spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose — 
where  great  penetration  and  quick 
evaporation  are  necessary. 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is  a  Universal 
Brand  Spray.  That  means  that  it 
is  uniform — that  it  is  made  from 
the  best  materials — and  that  its 
manufacture  is  supervised  by 
chemists  and  entomologists  who 
have  had  both  laboratory  and  field 
experience. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill  pear 
thrips  in  the  bud  better  than  any 
other  spray — there  is  no  question 
about  it.    Order  your  spray  now. 

If  you  will  write  our  entomologist, 
Paul  R.  Jones — acknowledged  an 
expert  in  the  control  of  pear 
thrips — he  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  to  decide  your  individual 
spraying  problems.  This  expert 
advice  is  free.    Write  today. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company 

350  California  St., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
816  liggins  Bldg.,  Los  Angclts 


COMMERCEJllTROCK 


$2440 


War  Tax 
Paid 

Complete  as 
shown  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES:  Stake  Body  and  Cab,  Elec- 
tric Lights  and  Starter,  Stewart  Vacuum  System,  Pierce  Automatic  Gov- 
ernor, Torbenson  Internal  Gear-Driven  Rear  Axle,  Compensating  Fifth 
Wheel  with  Quick  Attachment  Feature,  Windshield  and  Spotlight. 
Fainted  and  striped. 

The  Ideal  General  Utility  Truck 

Gives  3-ton  capacity  with  1-ton  expense. 

Convertible  into  Standard  Commerce  1-ton  Truck  in  one  hour. 
Result  of  seven  years'  experience  in  truck  manufacturing. 
Limited  stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

JOHN  P.  McLAIN  COMPANY 

1  630  California  St.,  San  Franc  isco 
Winther  1  to  7  ton  heavy  duty  trucks  and  Franklin  Autos. 

Note. — We  have  a  very  attractive  selling  proposition  to  offer  on  Com- 
merce and  Winther  Trucks  with  same  device.    Territory  still  open. 
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Alcohol  Spray  for  Pear  Blight 


[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.] 


One  of  the  most  intensive  students  of 
pear  blight  in  the  State  is  Hayward 
Reed,  who  has  somewhere  around 
60,000  pear  trees  in  Sacramento  and 
Yuba  counties,  whose  profitability  de- 
pends on  adequate  pear-blight  con- 
trol. That  he  believes  one  of  several 
new  lines  of  action  will  prove  effect- 
ive is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
expects  to  plant  some  more  new  land 
to  trees  in  the  spring.  Besides  pre- 
venting blight  by  fighting  insects  as 
noted  in  a  recent  issue,  he  is  also 
curing  it  in  several  ways  whose  ef- 
fectiveness will  be  better  known 
about  the  first  of  April.  Some  trees 
have  recovered  from  severe  infection 
on  trunk  and  roots  due  simply  to 
peeling  off  all  diseased  bark  and  leav- 
ing the  wood  exposed  to  drying 
weather.  But  to  depend  on  this  alone 
spells  disaster,  according  to  Mr. 
Reed;  and  he  has  less  expensive 
ways.  Alcohol  sprayed  on  diseased 
bark  and  burned  three  times  has 
killed  the  bacteria  in  a  number  of 
cases  and  is  being  extensively  used 
this  winter.    Where  the  outer  bark 


There  Are  Many 
Kinds  of 

ALFALFA 
SEED 

For  best  results  you  should 
plant  the  seed  best  suited  to  your 
conditions. 

Place  an  X  opposite  the  follow- 
ing questions  which  concern  your 
conditions  and  we  will  tell  you 
which  seed  we  think  you  should 
use  and  why. 

KIND  OF  SOIL 

Sandy  Loam?  □  Coarse  Sand?  □ 

Fine  Sand?       □  Sandy  Loam?  □ 

Adobe?  □    or  .'  ? 

Have  you  Alkali?  □      White  □      Black  □ 

How  deep  to  water?  

Do  you  irrigate?   

Has  your  land  grown  Alfalfa?  

What  crop  was  grown  last  year?  

  Are  you  bothered  with 

Thistle?  □  Bermuda  grass?  □  Water  grass?  □ 
How  many  acres  will  you  seed  to  Alfalfa  this 
season?  

You  Should  Have  Oar  Pamphlet 

"Important  facts 
about  Alfalfa  Seed" 

Mailed  free,  together 
with  samples  of  seed  and 
prices  to  intending  plant- 
ers. Fill  out  the  above 
questions  and  write  for  this 
instructive  pamphlet  today. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

"VMM         (DESK  A) 

728  10th  Street       Modesto,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto. 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


was  peeled  off  before  application  of 
alcohol,  one  burning  killed  them. 

A  temperature  of  125  degrees  in 
wet  weather  kills  pear  blight  bac- 
teria, while  the  hottest  summer  tem- 
peratures kill  them  in  dry  weather 
where  they  are  warmed  up  that 
much.  Gasoline  does  not  so  well  as 
alcohol  because  it  burns  so  quickly 
that  it  does  not  heat  through  the 
bark.  Other  attempts  to  kill  the 
bacteria  by  heat  have  been  to  en- 
close the  tree  with  a  stove  in  a  tent; 
also  to  enclose  a  tree  trunk  with  tin 
and  build  a  fire  outside  of  it;  also 
use  of  a  gasoline  torch  to  sear  the 
growing  edges  of  blight  cankers. 
These  experiments  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

SKINNING  AND  ANTISEPTIC  PASTE. 

Last  spring  "all  but  the  cam- 
bium" was  peeled  off  and  Bordeaux 
paste  applied  on  a  number  of  trees. 
These  are  now  covered  with  healthy 
new  bark  under  a  film  of  dead  and 
blackened  cambium  which  is  be- 
ing pushed  off.  Skinning  and  ap- 
plying antiseptic  washes  have  been 
successful  two  years.  Some  trees 
have  been  condemned  and  dug  out 
to  healthy  portions  of  roots  which 
are  grafted,  sometimes  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  ground.  Boiling  lime- 
sulphur  applied  where  the  bark  had 
been  skinned  off  has  killed  the  bac- 
teria; but  was  ineffective  where  ap- 
plied on  ordinary  bark.  The  alcohol 
treatment  is  expensive,  but  the  most 
promising,  and  less  expensive  than 
the  old  system  of  scraping.  Mean- 
while, whatever  blight  is  seen  in 
small  limbs  is  being  rigorously  cut 
out.   

POINTS  ON  GRAPE  PRUNING. 


Prof.  Flossfeder  of  the  University 
Farm  is  giving  a  series  of  field  dem- 
onstrations of  grape  pruning  through 
the  interior  valley  grape  districts. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
points  made: 

1.  There  are  two  main  essentials 
that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  pruning  all  grape  vines.  Crop 
production  for  this  season  and  wood 
production  for  next  years'  crop. 

2.  The  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Thompson  seedless  when 
they  are  trellised  rather  than  staked. 

3.  All  vines  that  are  allowed  to 
grow  too  dense  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  mildew. 

4.  That  all  young  vines  should  be 
headed  at  least  fifteen  inches  high 
and  have  but  one  main  trunk  de- 
veloped. 

5.  Thompson  seedless  that  have 
been  staked  usually  have  all  of  their 
growth  at  the  top  of  the  vine,  there- 
fore they  don't  produce  as  good  fruit 
canes  as  when  trellised.  There  is 
more  shattering  of  fruit  in  picking. 
The  center  is  shaded,  making  the 
danger  of  mildew  greater. 

6.  In  trellising  Thompson  seed- 
less only  the  lower  wire  should  be 
used  for  the  fruit  canes,  the  upper 
being  retained  as  a  protection  against 
winds  for  the  new  growth. 


CRUDE  OIL  DANGEROUS. 


A  walnut  grower  was  advised  to 
apply  crude  oil  to  his  fine,  thrifty 
young  bearing  trees.  He  painted 
them  with  the  pure  oil.  They  all 
died.  It  was  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  would  know  that  a  12  to  15 
per  cent  crude  oil  emulsion  was  in- 
tended. 


Big  Yields — Less  Labor 

To  reap  the  greatest  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  thoroughly 
before  planting.  This  is  the  vital  time  for  all  crops.  With  small 
grains  it  is  the  only  cultivation.   To  do  it  with  less  labor  requires  the 


Double  Action 
Disk  Harrow 


It  is  saving  a  team  and  a  man  for  thousands  of 
farmers  right  now  —  and  once  over  does  the 
work!    Its  light  draft  is  noted.    Equally  good 
on  stubble.    The  rigid  main  frame  forceg 
every  disk  to  its  work;  double  cuts,  pul- 
verizes  and  levels  the  ground.  Disks 
are  forged  sharp;  dust-proof  oil-soaked 
bearings  —  perfect  service  and  long 
wear. 

Write  for  our  helpful  f  reebook"The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage,"  and  new  catalog;  also 
for  name   of  nearest  dealer  Belling 
Cutaway  (Clark)  Implements. 

I 

The  a 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  * 

601   Main  Street 
Higganum,  Connecticut  * 

Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RK  tmm 
Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


General  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 
12S-127  IV.  Los  Angeles  Street:  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Protect  the  Crops 

Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER    Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Book  it  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 


HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


/Get  tinder 

ifteShower  s_ 
of  GoW  ^ 

/coming  to  fanners  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
'  Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  ' 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  | 

wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

I60  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Miiod  Farming  is  folly  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 

.  raising.   Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

'  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5  Firs!  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


J* 


Every  Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches.grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  In48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  whereverused. 
Does  the  work  of  SO  men.  Does  It  quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

AH  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Write  forcatalog  and  list  of  users  near  you  free. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1S73  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 
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How  to  Prepare  Farm  Homes  for  Our 
Returning  Soldiers 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 


This  plan  of  rural  development  is 
the  greatest  agrarian  reform  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  enabling  discon- 
tented tenantry  and  poor  laborers  to 
enjoy  landed  independence,  to  live 
in  better  houses,  to  have  more  and 
better  livestock,  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  have  a  deeper  love 
for  their  country  for  what  it  is  do- 
ing for  them.  A  new  and  better 
civilization  is  being  born. 

OWNERSHIP  OPENED  TO  Ol'B  RETURNING 
SOLDIERS. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the 
United  States  will  not,  therefore, 
be  an  experiment.  It  has  been  a 
financial  and  economic  success  in 
the  thickly  populated  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated countries  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  need  for  it  in  the 
United  States  is  far  more  acute  than 
this  optimistic  nation  realizes.  In 
the  ten  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war  900.000  people 
left  the  United  States  to  take  farms 
in  Canada.  They  took  with  them 
millions  of  capital  and  an  energy, 
ability  and  experience  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  lose.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war  one  of  the  Brazilian 
states  had  1600  applications  for 
farms  from  the  single  city  of  San 
Francisco.  In  the  stress  of  this  war 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has 
appropriated  one  hundred  million 
dollars  to  be  spent  in  buying  and 
subdividing  land  and  making  farms 
ready  for  cultivation  for  the  return- 
ing soldiers.  England  is  preparing 
homes  for  the  Empire's  returning 
soldiers.  Germany  has  a  complete 
set  of  plans  for  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  Poland.  Our  young 
men  will  return  home  filled  with  en- 
terprise, looking  at  the  world  in  a 
new  way;  and  unless  we  make  pro- 
vision in  advance  for  enabling  them 
to  enjoy  landed  independence  with- 
out undergoing  the  privation,  the 
hardship  and  anxiety  which  the  pur- 
chase of  land  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  private  colonization 
agencies,  they  will  not  remain  here. 
They  will  embrace  the  broader  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  state- 
aided  and  directed  development  of 
other  countries. 

CONGRESS  HAS  A  PLAN  CNDEB  CON- 
SIDERATION. 

The  most  important  land  settle- 
ment bill  thus  far  considered  by 
Congress  in  the  National  Coloniza- 
tion Bill,  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress by  Hon.  Robert  Crosser  of 
Ohio  (H.  R.  No.  11,329,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  First  Session).  It  pro- 
vides a  revolving  fund  of  $50,000,- 
000  to  be  administered  by  a  na- 
tional colonizing  board  made  up  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Interior 
and  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  to  be  its  president.  This 
board  is  authorized  to  expend  the 
fund  in  purchasing  land  and  in  pre- 
paring it  for  settlement.  The  land 
acquired  would  be  subdivided  into 
farm  units  of  varying  sizes,  each  of 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  living  for  a  family.  Roads 
and  drains  would  be  built  before  set- 
tlement and.  if  deemed  expedient, 
houses  and  barns  would  be  erected, 
so  that  farmers  could  begin  without 
delay  to  cultivate  their  fields.  If 
the  land  were  arid,  irrigation  works 
would  be  built  and  the  surface  pre- 


pared for  the  application  of  water. 
The  powers  and  the  duties  of  this 
board  would  not  end  with  material 
improvements.  The  board  has  au- 
thority for  developing  and  supply- 
ing timber,  coal,  power,  telephone 
and  other  services  to  settlers;  for 
organizing  facilities  for  purchasing, 
marketing,  and  other  co-operative 
activities;  and  for  securing  any  other 
improvements  or  services  necessary 
for  the  efficient  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  any  colony  established 
under  this  act. 

Under  this  act  the  land  will  for- 
ever remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  instead  of  a  freehold 
title,  the  settler  will  be  given  a  per- 
petual right  to  use.  When  his  use 
ceases  his  right  to  control  the  land 
will  cease  and  the  land  will  revert 
to  the  Government  and  become  avail- 
able for  some  other  cultivator.  Non- 
resident ownership  and  tenant  farm- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  would  be  impossible.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  hundreds  of  people  to 
own  farms  who  could  not  hope  to 
do  so  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  private  sale  and  private  credit. 
The  anxieties  and  tragical  percent- 
age of  failures  that  have  accompan- 
ied development  in  the  past  would 
be  eliminated.  All  this  would  De 
possible  without  it  becoming  a  char- 
itable measure,  or  imposing  any  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer.  Every  settler 
buying  land  under  this  bill  would  be 
expected  to  repay  all  the  money  ad- 
vanced in  buying  a  farm,  or  pro- 
viding equipment,  with  4  per  cent 
interest  on  deferred  payments;  and 
with  the  business  management  that 
has  attended  similar  undertakings  in 
other  countries  this  could  easily  be 
done. 

CALIFORNIA  LEADS  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  iso- 
lated efforts  to  create  rural  com- 
munities of  a  definite  character. 
But  such  settlements  as  the  Greeley 
Colony  in  Colorado  and  those  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  different  West- 
ern States  were  based  on  some  so- 
cial or  religious  idea  rather  than  on 
the  conception  that  land  settlement 
is  a  public  matter  and  should  be  un- 
der public  direction.  California  i9 
the  first  American  State  to  attempt 
to  create  a  rural  life  in  accordance 
with  carefully-thought-out,  prear- 
ranged plans.  But  the  needs  and 
the  opportunity  are  national  and 
must  be  met  by  national  legislation 
and  policy. 


GIVE  ROOTS  ROOM. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
favor  of  B.  R.  Harwood's  almond 
orchard  in  Sutter  county  over  the 
one  across  the  road,  planted  at  the 
same  time.  The  trees  average  about 
twice  as  large  and  a  much  better, 
more  even  stand.  The  difference  is 
credited  by  Mr.  Harwood  to  his  giv- 
ing the  roots  plenty  of  room  in 
planting,  covering  them  with  top 
soil,  giving  them  water  and  manure 
afterward.  The  other  orchard  was 
planted  with  a  post-hole  digger  and 
not  cared  for  so  well. 

Barley  made  a  fine  crop  on  land 
where  sugar  beets  grew  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  Geo.  Hart- 
man,  a  heavy  grower  of  grain  in 
Glenn  county. 


-better  alfalta! 


■Plant  ft  now 

iaiid  Qet  <2\mo?e  ions 

per  f 


Wideawake  ranchers  have  discarded  the  old  types  of 
alfalfa  and  are  growing  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
exclusively — because  it  produces  2%  more  tons  to  the 
acre  than  common  alfalfa.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Arizona  Agricultural  Station  says:  "Hairy  Peruvian 
produces  heavily  in  all  climates  practically  the  year 
round.  Gives  farmer  maximum  yield  from  his  land. 
The  plant  is  heavily  leaved,  thus  giving  highest  food 
value.    We  recommend  it  above  all  other  types." 

Make  your  land  produce  to  the  utmost — plant  this 
wonderful  alfalfa    Write  for 
descriptive  circular  contain- 

ing  testimonials.  (\e£  Eiubii.he*  l«7i 

v>         Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


Just  as  the  open  Irrigation  ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden  and  then  by  con- 
crete flumes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of 
underground  conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting:  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches 
choked  with  weeds — wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

Write  today  for  oar  Special  Booklet,  which  gives  complete  detailed  Information. 

1234  East  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles  Cal. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 


The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 


Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  —  Stop* 
Evaporation — Preserves  Moisture— The 
Best  Clod  Crusher  ever  made  for  Far- 
mer. Orchardist.  Vineyardist.  Nursery- 
man and  Seedsman — 

MADE    IN    ALL  SIZES 
Write    for  Circular 

Manufactured   and  Sold  Exclusively 
by 


SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO. 


625  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


 JOHN  DEERE  

IMPLEMENTS 
Wagons,  Tractor  Outfits,  Gas  Engines, 
Pumping  Plants,  Hardware.    Writs  us 
for   the  80-pags  book,  "Bett«r  Farm- 
ing." Frss. 

Adams  Imp.  &  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

038    FRONT    ST.,    SAN    FB  AN  CISCO 


Lower  Prices 

on  Galvanised  Surface  Irriga- 
tion  Pipe.   Well  Casing  and 
other   supplies.      Write  now 
for  New  Price  List. 
American  Steel  Pips  &  Tank  Co. 
354-56  Pacific  Electric  Bids., 
Los  Anoelea,  Cal. 


(Ahem  Surface  pipe 
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The  Planting  of  Figs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Plant  fig  trees  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  February  or  March.  If 
your  nursery  trees  have  been  in 
sand,  look  for  the  "knots"  out  on 


tlUQRAQl 

F»nn,  Garden  sod  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  bi?  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense?  How  can  I  Bave  in  plant* 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  g-ofarthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelaborproblem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 
Mentis  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
lushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  hneof  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doublet 
Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39 B,  Grenloch,  N.  J* 

KANOUSE  &  FOOTS.  General  Aoents 
First  &  Jackson  Streets,     OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


Ideal  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Doe6  the 
work  of  eight  big  horses  on  15  gallons 
distillate  or  kerosene.  12-25  two-speed, 
one-man  tractor.  Made  right,  Sells  Right, 
Stays  Right.    Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  ^.K!5'- 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor) 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
System  constantl; 
floods  everybearing  wii 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  t.ie  ) 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


roots,  which  are  caused  by  nema- 
todes. Cut  them  off  or  destroy  the 
tree.  If  the  young  tree  is  brown 
from  freezing,  do  not  plant  it.  Usu- 
ally the  trees  are  cut  back  and  the 
cut  ends  waxed  before  hauling  to 
the  field;  but  Merced  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  A.  B.  Beers 
prefers  to  cut  and  wax  after  plant- 
ing. If  the  wax  gets  knocked  off,  a 
few  minutes'  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind  will  weaken,  if  it  does  not  kill, 
the  trees.  Until  ready  to  haul  the  trees 
to  the  field,  keep  them  heeled  in  a 
cool,  moist,  shady  place.  In  hauling 
keep  them  covered  with  wet  sacks. 
Unless  the  soil  is  very  moist,  settle 
it  around  the  trees  with  water.  Set 
a  shade-stake  on  the  southwest  side 
and  tie  its  top  in  place. 

In  cutting  back  the  tops,  usually 
four  main  limbs  and  twenty  inches 
of  trunk  are  left;  but  Mr.  Beers 
prefers  to  leave  thirty  inches  and 
five  main  limbs.  The  lowest  limb 
should  be  not  over  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  on  the  southwest  side  to 
shade  the  trunk  as  early  and  low 
down  as  possible.  Leave  the  others 
four  or  five  inches  apart  and  spaced 
around  the  tree.  Where  two  limbs 
branch  from  the  same  level  they  are 
likely  to  split  or  collect  dirt  and 
water,  or  both. 


A  GOOD  TIME  TO  DRAIN  WET 
LANDS. 


It  may  seem  satirical  to  urge 
drainage  when  everything  is  crying 
out  for  wetting  and  yet  it  is  just 
the  time  to  put  in  drains  to  the  best 
advantage,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  on  lands  which  are  generally 
boggy  and  heavy  to  handle.  Be- 
sides, there  may  be  a  lot  of  patriot- 
ism in  it  as  well  as  profit  in  re- 
claiming what  may  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  on  the  farm  when  you 
make  it  available.  It  was  a  very 
good  hint  which  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  gave  the  other 
day  by  the  adoption  of  this  decla- 
ration: Throughout  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  small  tracts  and 
parcels  which  can  be  made  produc- 
tive by  proper  drainage;  the  acres 
now  occupied  by  gulleys  and  ra- 
vines made  available  for  cultivation 
by  the  construction  of  soil-saving 
dams;  the  cultivation  of  hillside 
fields  by  proper  terracing,  and  a 
persistent  fight  against  the  weedy 
fence   line   and   fence  corner. 


Your  Bean  Crop  is  Valuable 

TT  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  look  over  a  fine 
field  of  beans  with  every  row  full  and  every 
plant  strong  and  sturdy.  Such  a  crop  is  possible 
only  when  the  seed  has  been  planted  right.  Give 
your  crop  the  right  start  with  an  International  or  C.  B.  &  Q. 
Bean  Planter. 

These  planters  are  equipped  to  plant  beans  or  peas  as  you 
want  the  work  done.  Rows  can  be  planted  28,  30,  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  apart.  Seed  can  be  drilled  auto- 
matically or  checked  in  hills  with  check  rower.  By  the 
addition  of  a  power  drop  attachment,  you  can  drop  full  hills 
as  close  together  as  14  inches  and  from  that  up  to  75  inches 
apart  according  to  sprockets  used.  When  you  see  an  Inter- 
national or  C.  B.  &  Q.  planter,  look  for  the  automatic  marker. 
It  is  a  handy  feature  that  saves  you  a  lot  of  work  and  time. 
You  can  equip  your  International  or  C.  B.  &  Q.  planter  with  a 
fertilizer  attachment  if  you  want  to.  There  are  combination 
pea  and  corn  hoppers  for  planting  corn  and  peas  together. 
Open  or  closed  wheels  will  be  supplied  as  you  wish. 

By  all  means  see  one  of  these  planters  before  you  buy. 
Drop  us  a  line  for  complete  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


Turn  stump  land  into  Money 


HAND  POWER. 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  '{ 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against  j <M 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box 406  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  >  V 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  "K"  stump  & 

Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 


125-127  IN.  Los  Aneetes  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 

One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Rock.   Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBROOK  BUM;.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"NONPAREIL"  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500  " 
C— 2000 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Prices : 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments  —  Write  for  Catalog 

ARTHUR  M.  HERTZ 


MANUFACTURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 
112  Market  Street,  San  Pranclsco 
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Should  California  Import  Indian  Corn? 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


Com  plaste 


y  Robt.  H.  Avery  while  in  AnilcrsonviUe  prison  over 
40  years  ago. 


varieties  of  Corn  Belt  corn,  which 
grew  all  right  but  none  have  proved 
better  than  our  acclimated  varie- 
ties. California  seed  germinates  bet- 
ter than  that  from  the  Middle  West, 
probably  because  of  our  mild  win- 
ters. Many  farmers  buy  common 
corn  at  the  mill  for  planting.  Seed 
has  hung  in  the  crib  all  winter,  with 
no  trouble  getting  a  good  stand. 

PLANTING. 

About  eight  pounds  are  planted 
per  acre  after  preparing  a  seed  bed 
suitably.  A  trial  with  12  pounds 
per  acre  resulted  in  poorer  corn.  It 
was  planted  early  in  April  in  1916 
and  was  killed  to  the  ground  by 
frost  three  times.    Potatoes  in  the 


sible.  Early  frost  in  the  fall  on  late 
planted  corn  is  to  be  feared;  for 
corn  frosted  while  the  grains  are 
soft  never  will  harden,  will  not  keep 
in  a  crib,  and  cannot  be  milled. 
Late  planting  is  better  for  silage. 

CULTIVATION  AND  IRRIGATION. 

Weeds  are  kept  down  till  the  corn 
is  high  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
and  too  high  to  cultivate.  Irriga- 
tion is  applied  with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  always  moist.  It  took 
much  more  water  in  1917  than  in 
1916  because  the  spring  was  so  dry. 
When  corn  leaves  begin  to  curl 
along  the  edges  or  fold  along  the 
midrib,  water  is  needed.  Corn  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  water.    A  rule 


Two-row  Avery  motor  cultivator  for  corn,  beans,  beets,  etc.    The  great  need  In  the  corn  fields 
of  California  is  for  machinery  specially  adapted  to  our  extensive  operations. 


Delta  were  killed;  but  the  corn 
stand  was  not  injured.  Last  year  it 
was  not  frosted.  Next  spring  it  will 
be  planted  about  April  1  to  give  it 
as  long  a  growing  season  as  pos- 


The  little  tractor 
with  the  big  power 
at  the  draw  bar.  For 
deep  plowing  in  dry, 
hard  soil===and  for 
plowing  in  soft  wet 
soil===The  YUBA 
works  perfectly. 


Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 


a  co.  | 


MANUFACTURING 

Dep't  A-ll 

433  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


generally  followed,  even  If  corn  does 
not  show  distress,  is  to  give  a  soak- 
ing irrigation  when  it  begins  to  tas- 
sel. Irrigation  water  at  that  time 
of  year  sometimes  gets  so  warm  as 
to  kill  potatoes;  but  corn  shades  it 
and  avoids  injury.  It  does  not  need 
as  much  water  as  beans,  however. 

HARVEST  COST  $8  PER  ACRE. 

Corn  is  cut  with  a  binder  and 
shocked  with  the  tops  of  shocks 
tightened  with  ropes  so  even  four  or 
five  inches  of  rain  will  not  pene- 
trate. Dent  is  cut  after  the  dent  is 
formed.-  Flint  is  cut  after  it  is  fairly 
firm  on  the  cob  and  colored  well. 
Both  kinds  will  mature  from  sub- 
stances in  the  stalks  and  will  become 
drier  than  if  left  on  standing  stalks. 
The  stalks  also  are  more  appreciated 
by  livestock,  especially  when  shred- 
ded. An  Eastern  combined  husker, 
sheller,  and  shredder  is  used,  but  is 
not  satisfactory  because  its  snap- 
ping rolls  chew  up  the  ears  in  tak- 
ing off  the  tough  tight  husks.  Im- 
provements are  hoped  from  local 
manufacturers  before  another  sea- 
son. Mr.  Westgate  has  installed  an 
improvement  that  works  fairly  well. 
Greater  capacity  is  needed  also  for 
operations  on  a  California  scale.  The 


corn  is  shelled  and  sacked  on  the 

machine. 

The  fodder  and  husks  run  through 


the  shredder,  which  cuts  them  into 
small  pieces  and  blows  them  into  a 
stack.    When  baled,  this  is  worth 


ALPHA 


EFFICIENT  PUMPING  ENGINES 

TNSTALL  an  engine  for  irrigation  that  will  require  prac- 
tically  no  attention  during  the  pumping  season.  The 
ALPHA  ENGINE  is  insurance  against  troublesome  de- 
lays and  breakdowns.  Exercise  your  best  judgment  now 
by  installing  an  engine  that  will  in  no  way  hamper  your 
irrigating  work. 

SIZES  1%  TO  38  E  F. 

Equipped  with  high  class  built-in  Magneto.  No  batteries  or  coll  used. 

Start  on  the  Magneto  without  cranking. 

An  engine  of  correct  design  and  finest  materials  with  every  part  machined  and  fitted 

to  give  years  of  good  service. 

THE  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMP 

A.  pump  of  very  high  efficiency  due  to  its  slow  speed 
and  positive  delivery.  Capable  of  pumping  large  vol- 
umes of  water  to  any  height  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

Capacities  20  to  1600  gals,  per  min. 

What  is  your  pumping  question?     Have  you  our 
Engine  and  Pump  Catalogs? 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PLOWS 

CLOSE  UP 
TO 

The  TREES 

It  takes  a  Knapp  Plow  to  complete  the 
efficiency  of  your  tractor.  This  illustration 
shows  the  ease  with  which  this  plow 
handles  orchard  work.  Note  the  deep  even 
furrow  close  up  to  the  trees.  It  could  be 
made  only  with  a 

"KNAPP" 
TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 

Will  plow  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed  with  a  disc  plow.  Stays  in 
the  ground.  Handles  easily  and  is  controlled  entirely  from  the  tractor, 
making  tractor  and  plow  a  real  one-man  outfit.  Note  the  rope  controls 
within  easy  reach  of  the  driver.    Turns  under  the  heaviest  cover  crops. 

The  Knapp  Plow  is  built  heavy  and  strong  for  tractor  use.  Made  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  makes  of  tractors.    WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  S.  First  St 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Mannre 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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$10  per  ton.  The  yield  is  2%  to  3 
tons  dry  per  acre.  Mr.  Westgate 
sold  about  500  tons  of  it  to  the 
Western  Meat  Co.  for  cattle  feed. 
The  market  for  this  stover  ought 
to  be  strong  if  transportation  can 


be  arranged.  There  was  great  need 
of  it  this  fall  in  the  hills,  where  cat- 
tle got  pretty  thin  before  grass 
started.  Mr.  Westgate's  own  horses 
were  permitted  at  the  stack  all  day 
Sunday  and  refused  grain  hay  at 
night. 


How  to  Make  Things  Safe  for  Beans 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


The  San  Diego  Farm  Bureau  is 
starting  out  to  make  it  safe  to  grow 
beans  and  the  following  is  a  part  of 
the  story  about  it. 

The  bean  industry  of  San  Diego 
county,  important  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  has  in  practically  one  year 
jumped  into  the  first  place  of  im- 
portance in  farm  crop  production  of 
the  county.  As  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction, outside  of  natural  causes, 
depends  principally  upon  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  to  clear  and  till  more 
acres,  and  as  his  ability  to  farm 
more  acres  depends  principally  upon 
his  financial  situation,  therefore  the 
price  he  receives  for  his  beans  is  an 
exceedingly  important  factor  in  in- 
creased production. 

The  authority  and  power  of  the 
Food  Administration  is  concentrated 
to  eliminate  speculation.  According 
to  these  rules,  there  can  be  no  con- 
tracts made  for  purchase  of  the  1918 
crop  before  September  1  next.  The 
wholesaler  will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase and  carry  in  storage  more  than 
a  thirty  to  sixty  days'  supply.  This 
will  undoubtedly  prevent  storing  and 
hording  beans,  boosting  the  prices  to 
an  unreasonable  point. 

What  will  this  mean  to  the  grow- 
er? Heretofore  his  beans  were  con- 
tracted for  at  a  certain  price  any 
time  up  to  three  months  before 
planted.  His  dealer  or  broker  took 
them  off  his  hands  shortly  after  har- 
vest, and  he  got  his  money,  what- 
ever that  was.  However,  next  year 
this  cannot  occur.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  all  the  beans  cannot  be 
sold  and  shipped  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, November  or  even  December. 
This  means,  then,  that  unless  you 
happen  to  be  the  fortunate  grower 
who  sells  to  a  dealer  who  is  able  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler 
in  the  East  your  beans  to  carry  him 
for  sixty  days,  you  will  have  to  look 
for  some  place  to  store,  and  if  you 
need  any  money,  some  bank  to  loan 
you  on  your  crop. 

Here  is  where  the  association 
comes  in.  The  State  Lima  Bean  As- 
sociation, for  example,  made  ou  de- 
livery to  warehouses  a  five-cent  gross 
weight  payment  for  all  beans.  To 
date,  two  cents  more  has  been  added, 


FERTILIZATION  AND  PRODUC- 
TION. 


Those  who  farm'  the  shallow  sandy 
soils  found  along  the  San  Joaquin 
river  speedily  learn  the  value  of  proper 
fertilization.  We  are  told  a  layer 
of  six  to  eight  feet  of  light  soil  over 
hardpan  became  exhausted  in  four 
years  when  planted  to  alfalfa.  On 
similar  land  that  is  manured  regu- 
larly, a  ten-year-old  stand  produces 
well.  On  heavy  soils  the  exhaustion 
of  plant  food  is  slow  and  the  re- 
sults are  often  mistaken  for  other 
troubles,  such  as  poor  seed,  an  off- 
season, or  wrong  cultivation. 

Between  5,000  and  7,000  acres  of 
long  staple  Egyptian  cotton  will  be 
planted  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento Valleys  this  spring  if  suffi- 
cient seed  is  available. 


and  the  prospects  are  that  by  the 
time  the  crop  is  completely  sold  11 
or  11%  cents  will  be  the  returns 
for  all  members.  The  association  is 
able  to  warehouse  and  borrow  for  its 
members  if  beans  are  not  sold,  be- 
sides getting  the  full  value  of  the 
beans  during  the  season.  Another 
advantage  is  the  co-operative  pur- 
chasing of  sacks  and  twine  by  which 
the  growers  have  saved  this  year  ap- 
proximately 520,000. 

The  question  of  forming  a  county 
bean  association,  taking  in  all  va- 
rieties of  beans,  and  affiliating  with 
the  State  Association,  is  now  under 
consideration. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.   For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
*<  eter  or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,         VIS  ALIA 


Test  Special  Belting 

What  a  lot  of  chores  there  are  to  do. 
There's  the  farm  pumping  plant,  a  busy, 
humming  wheel,  turned  by  the  TEST  SPEC- 
IAL belt,  to  bring  up  the  water  and  send  it  on 
its  useful  course,  raising  crops  and  watering 
the  animals. 

TEST  SPECIAL  is  the  practical  belting  for 
the  churn,  the  wood-yard  saw,  and  the  feed- 
mill,  just  as  TEST  SPECIAL  is  the  depend- 
able belting  for  the  lighting  plant,  and  for  all 
the  domestic  needs. 

Why  buy  a  miserable,  cheap  belt  which 
gives  way  and  renders  such  poor  service,  when 
TEST  SPECIAL  is  so  reliable,  so  worthy  of 
confidence,  so  sure  to  last  and  give  years  of 

permanent  value? 

If  you  will  write 
us,  giving  details 
of  your  require- 
ments, we'll  be 
glad  to  furnish 
plans  and  speci- 
fications to  help 
you  decide  how 
to  get  the  best 
service,  greatest 
efficiency  and 
most  economy 
out  of  TEST 
SPECIAL  belt- 
ing. 


FARM 
PUMPING 
PLANT 


TEST. 
SPECIAL, 
BELT 


BUTTER 
MAKING 
MACHINE 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco      —Deft  P*l 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

 Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   /  Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   |Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


TEST 
SPECIAL 
BELTS 


Protect  belting  from 
weather  to  insure  longer 
life. 


FEED 
MILL 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 
519  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 


TEST 
SPECIAL 
BELT 


TEST  SPECIAL 
BELT 


FARM 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 
PLANT. 


Home  Office:  New  York  City,  Branches  In  all  Principal  Cities 
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Pressure  and  Ignition  in  Gas  Engines 

[Eleventh  in  a  series  of  urtlcles  on  University   Farm   Tractor  Short  Coarse. 
Notes  from   lecture  by  Prof.  1.  B.  Davidson.] 


In  Diesel-type  engines  air  is  com- 
pressed until  all  of  its  heat  is  con- 
fined in  so  small  a  space  that  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  explosive 
heat.    Then  fuel  is  sprayed  into  it. 

Compression  is  used  in  common 
engines  for  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
less  degree,  requiring  an  electric 
spark  to  finish  the  ignition.  The 
piston  acts  as  compressor  on  alter- 
nate return  strokes.  Compression 
permits  use  of  a  smaller  engine  and 
gives  greater  chance  for  fast,  fre- 
quent explosions.  Theoretically,  the 
efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  varies  ac- 
cording to  its  compression  pressure; 
but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to 
this.  In  ordinary  gas  engines  the 
compression  pressure  for  gasoline  is 
about  70  pounds  per  square  inch. 
For  California  distillate  it  averages 
perhaps  60  pounds  per  square  inch 
in  the  different  designs.  For  kero- 
sene the  pressure  is  less,  ranging 
down  to  40  pounds.  In  engines 
specially  designed  for  alcohol  the 
compression  pressure  is  125  pounds 
per  square  inch  or  more. 

INCREASE  IN  TEMPERATURE  DUE  TO 
PRESSURE. 
Compression  Temperature 
pressure  in  rise  from 

Lbs.  per  sq.  In.  60  decrees  F. 

40    301 

50    339 

«0    373 

70    404 

80    433 

90    459 

100    484 

PRE-IGNITION. 

If  the  gas-and-air  mixture  is  too 
warm  before  compression,  its  tem- 
perature may  become  raised  to  ig- 
niting point  before  the  piston  has 
fully  returned.  Then  we  have  pre- 
ignition.  This  is  known  by  the 
pounding,  as  when  the  spark  is  too 
far  advanced.  Some  of  the  force  of 
the  explosion  is  exerted  on  the  pis- 
ton while  it  is  still  returning  on 
the  compression  stroke.  Igniting 
points  of  fuels  vary,  which  accounts 
for  the  different  compression  pres- 
sures used  with  them. 

Pre-ignition  may  be  caused  also  by 
excessive  carbon  in  the  cylinder 
head  retaining  the  heat  of  previous 
explosions  until  it  fires  the  charge 
before  the  spark  is  made.  A  metal 
projection  into  the  explosion  cham- 
ber may  become  so  hot  that  it  pre- 
ignites  the  charge.  Other  causes  of 
pre-ignition  are  heating  due  to  lack 
of  lubrication  in  the  cylinder  and 
lack  of  water  in  the  waterjacket 
around  it.  The  temperature  of  com- 
bustion often  rises  to  2900  degrees 
F.  normally.  Since  this  is  740  de- 
grees above  the  melting  point  of  cast 
iron,  if  the  excess  heat  is  not  rap- 
idly carried  to  water  surrounding 
the  cylinder  it  soon  becomes  exces- 
sively hot. 

QUICK  BURNING  MOST  EFFICIENT. 

When  gas  is  ignited,  the  flame  at- 
tempts to  enlarge  spherically.  For 
this  reason  central  location  of  the 
igniter  is  desirable,  a  compact  clear- 
ance space  Is  best,  simultaneous 
sparks  at  different  points  give 
quicker  burning. 

When  ignition  takes  place  in  a  gas 
engine,  the  explosion  is  not  instan- 
taneous. It  takes  1/200  to  1/50  of 
a  second  for  the  flame  to  travel 
across.  But  the  more  nearly  instan- 
taneous it  is,  the  more  efficient  is  the 
engine.  It  explodes  more  suddenly 
if  ignited   when   the  gas  is  being 


shoved  toward  the  spark  just  before 
the  instant  of  greatest  pressure. 
Greater  force  of  the  sudden  expan- 
sion of  gas  due  to  its  ignition  is  de- 
sirable at  the  instant  the  piston 
starts  forward.  This  gives  it  the 
greatest  power.  If  the  force  of  ex- 
plosion lags  behind  the  piston,  not 
much  of  it  is  exerted  in  actually 
running  the  engine;  and  if  too  slow 
it  may  actually  retard  the  piston 
on  its  return. 


ORDER  PUMPS  EARLY. 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"We  are  able  to  supply  all  orders 
for  ordinary  centrifugal  pumps  un- 
der the  six-inch  size  immediately," 
said  E.  P.  McMurtry  of  the  Krogh 
Manufacturing  Company  last  week. 
"We  are  shipping  ten  today  for 
which    orders    were    received  this 


morning.  Direct  connected  pumps 
must  wait  an  average  of  twenty 
days,  and  deep-well  turbines  thirty 
to  sixty  days.  The  situation  will  get 
worse  until  May  1.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  pumps  ordered  are  six  inches  and 
under.  But  freights  are  slower  since 
competition  was  eliminated  and  the 
trains  are  used  more  for  supplies  for 
the  army,  etc.  Where  it  used  to  take 
24  hours  to  get  a  pump  from  San 
Francisco  to  Tulare  county,  it  now 
takes  an  average  of  ten  days.  Less 
than  carload  lots  are  especially  slow. 
It  often  takes  a  week  to  get  a  pump 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  We  have  five  times 
as  many  orders  for  pumps  now  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  year. 


"People  ought  to  realize  the  value 
of  ordering  pumps  and  power  before 
they  need  them.  Twenty  or  thirty 
people  have  within  a  week  gotten 
prices,  saying  they  would  install 
pumps  if  it  does  not  rain.  We  put 
in  over  eighty  pumps  around  Mc- 
Farland,  Kern  county,  since  last  fall. 
Those  folks  ordered  last  fall  and 
have  their  plants  now  in  at  a  cost 
25  per  cent  less  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  now.  People  that  wait 
until  a  dry  season  is  certain  may 
have  to  wait  until  their  crops  fail. 

MATERIAL  AND   LABOR  HIGHER. 

"Iron  and  steel  prices  have  gone 
up  continuously  since  the  Govern- 
ment set  prices  on  the  steel  it  was 
to  buy.     Manufacturers  not  doing 
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PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TODAY  versus  YESTERDAY 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  giant  steam  tractors 
represented  the  highest  achievement  in  mechanical 
farm  power— and  Holt  steamers  then  held  a  place 
in  the  lead.  Today,  the  old  steamers  have  been  al- 
most entirely  displaced  by  gas  tractors,  but  Holt 
still  holds  the  lead.  Thirty-five  years' •manufactur- 
ing experience,  combined  with  correct  design  and 
choice  of  materials,  have  made  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  first  in  strength,  power  and  endurance.  This 
superiority  results  in  longer  tractor  service,  lower 
operating  and  upkeep  costs,  larger  profits. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  achievements  on 
European  battlefields  and  the  satisfaction  it  has 
given  thousands  of  farmers,  freighters  and  con- 
tractors are  your  safest  guide  to  the  right  choice. 

Send  today  for  complete  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  information 
Reg.  U  S.  Pat  Off. 
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Cultivate  one  habit— 

the  habit  of  using  KEEN 
K  UTTER  Garden  Tools. 
You'll  find  in  them  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  your  garden 
cultivation  problems. 
Why?  Because  these  tools 
are  designed  and  built  espe- 
cially for  the  work  they  are  to 
do.  Where  particular  shapes 
or  angles  are  required,  where 
special  strength -giving  fea- 
tures of  construction  are  need- 
ed,KEEN  KUTTERhasthem. 

And  there's  economy  in  their  use. 
Made  from  highest  grade  steel  and 
having  straight-erained  hickory 
handles,  KEEN  Kl'TTER  Garden 
Tools  are  built  to  s*-  y  on  the  job 
under  most  earnest  uBage. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
or  get  our  Garden  Tool  Booklet 
No.  1M6F. 

SIMMONS 
HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Mavttiacturm  and  Distributers 
Si.  LfOtiis        New  York 
Philadelphia  Toledo  Minneapolis 
Sioux  Citv  Wichita 


The  reco  faction  of  QUALJIYrernains 
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WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Stive 
the  middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  lor  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3.  4.  6,  8,  12,  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  00- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  vou  nave  investigated  my  offer. 
— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  nttsburg,  Pa. 


Government  work  did  not  get  any 
benefit  from  that  price  fixing — their 
prices  at  once  advanced.  The  latest 
rise  was  about  9  per  cent,  January  5. 
Pig  iron  is  about  $55  a  ton  to  the 
foundries  and  the  rough  castings  cost 
us  12  cents  per  pound  now. 

"We  have  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
help  we  need;  and  what  we  have 
averages  only  50  per  cent  efficient, 
though  wages  have  advanced  41  per 
cent  since  eight  months  ago.  What 
help  we  have  is  gradually  being  lost 
to  the  shipyards.  Labor  cost  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  pumps,  whose 
prices  are  necessarily  increasing." 

Mr.  McMurtry,  whose  company  fur- 
nishes electric  motors  with  their 
pumps,  says  motors  and  engines  are 
not  hard  to  get;  but  the  power  com- 
panies who  must  by  order  of  the 
Railway  Commission  install  their 
own  transformers,  seem  unable  to  get 
enough  of  them. 

C.  A.  Boyd  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  however,  says  that  his  peo- 
ple provided  a  big  stock  in  San 
Francisco  of  motors,  transformers, 
starters,  and  switches  for  irrigation 
purposes,  so  they  can  supply  all  that 
are  likely  to  be  required  under  30 
horsepower.  That  will  be  90  per 
cent  of  all.  The  Government  is  tak- 
ing most  of  the  output  over  that  size. 


GREAT  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association,  including  a  num- 
ber of  members  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  hold  a  four-day  tractor 
demonstration  and  show  of  tractor 
implements  and  accessories  on  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  April  17  to 
20,  including  a  parade  with  that  of 
the  Annual  Farmers'  Picnic,  April  20. 

Thirty  tractors  have  already  been 
entered.  About  twenty  different 
kinds  will  be  demonstrated.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  are  to  be 
plowed,  land  levelers,  scrapers,  and 
various  cultivators  will  be  used,  sta- 
tionary work  of  tractors  will  be 
shown.  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  has 
promised  to  test  the  draw-bar  pull 
of  various  tractors  with  a  dyna- 
mometer and  publish  the  results. 
No  tractor  will  be  obliged  to  un- 
dergo the  test.  A  tent  300x90  feet 
will  house  the  accessories  and  im- 
plements. 

Special  railroad  rates  will  be  in 
force;  good  automobile  roads  lead 
to  the  grounds,  and  twenty  acres  are 
reserved  for  parking  space.  Jitneys 
will  run  from  Davis  and  Sacramento 
and  the  train  service  is  frequent  to 
all  points.  Manager  Eugene  Smith 
and  Chairman  W.  H.  Gardner  of  the 
Association  Demonstration  Commit- 
tee hope  to  see  80,000  people  there. 


AUTO  TRUCK  HAULS  HORSES. 


The  irony  of  fate  has  overtaken 
the  race  horses  of  an  Eastern  horse- 
man who  hauls  his  racers  from  one 
track  to  another  in  a  motor  truck — 
two  horses,  three  men,  two  sulkies, 
two  trunks,  and  other  equipment  in 
one  load.  These  horses  spend  fewer 
hours  on  the  road  than  others  ship- 
ped the  same  circuit  by  rail.  The 
truck  averages  about  15.9  miles  per 
gallon. 


PUMP  FOR  CROPS. 


Have  you  neglected  to  plan  for  a 
pump  outfit  to  take  the  place  of  rain 
which  may  yet  fail  to  supply  enough 
moisture  to  make  your  crop?  Many 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  will  get 


back  nearly  the  cost  of  well,  pump, 
and  power  outfit  this  year  in  the 
greater  crops  over  what  they  would 


have  made  without  pump  irrigation. 
Pump  outfits  are  hard  to  get.  Order 
a  long  time  before  you  are  ready. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Heavy  Double 
Tractor  Discs 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


9- 


Our  Engine  Discs  are  built  in  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  Discs 
are  made  extra  heavy  for  this  class  of  work — they  are  stronger  than  any- 
thing obtainable  on  the  market.  The  arber  bolts  are  large  and  all  castings 
are  made  heavier  in  proportion  to  stand  the  extreme  strain  required  of  the 
Tractor  Tools.  The  discs  are  equipped  with  weight  boxes  to  give  the  neces- 
sary weight  to  insure  the  proper  penetration  on  different  characters  of  soil. 
The  pitch  of  the  disc  is  controlled  by  connecting  arms  bolted  solidly  in 
place,  but  which  can  be  changed  to  any  pitch  desired  within  a  radius  of  15 
degrees. 

Built  with  care— to  give  good  service,  under  extreme  conditions, 
and    of   the    best    material    obtainable.     KILLEFEB  QUALITY. 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2269-21  SANTA  PB  AVE. 


BOX  156  ARCADE  P.  0. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Right  Back  in  the  Same  Row  and  Right  Up 
to  the  Trees  Under  the  Low  Branches! 

Patented  "Turning  Feature" 

Immensely  Important  in  Orchard  Tractor 


Will  the  tractor  you  buy  turn  in  a  10-foot 
circle  (5-foot  radius)  pulling  as  strong  on  the 
short  turns  as  on  the  straight  anuay — and  will 
it  do  that  without  straining  one  side  or  one 
•wheel?  That's  of  vital  importance!  Many 
tractors  work;  well  when  pulling  straight — 
it's  on  the  turns  that  you  will  get  good  or 
poor  service  from  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  is  the  only 
small  orchard-and-'vineyard  tractor  made  that 
delivers  full  power  on  10-foot  turns  and  it 
turns  without  straining  one  side,  pivot- 
ing;, or  doing  anything  else  that  a  tractor 
shouldn't  do. 


This  remarkable  machine  is  built  on  pat- 
ented FRONT- DRIVE  principle  —  you  steer 
with  the  single  track  which  does  all  the  pul- 
ling whichever  way  you  go.  You  can  turn 
it  back  down  the  same  row  (see  illustration 
above)  without  lifting  out  the  tools  making 
as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  team! 

Absolutely  no  other  tractor  acts  so  like  a 
team  while  doing  three  times  as  much,  is  so 

handy,  so  efficient,  so  staunch,  and  so  frttttitd  aiaiml 
ovtr-slrainll 

You'll  want  the  TrackPULL  eventually— no  see  it 
now.  Send  coupon  at  once ,  fol  catalog,  complete  de- 
scription, and  name  of  nearest  demonstrating-agent. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  does  less.  Don't  do  without 
one  that  does  so  much.    Send  the  coupon  now. 


SEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


With  Invaluable 
Patented  Front -Drive 


Bean 
'  Spray 
Pump  Co. 


Don't  buy  a  tractor 
until  yon  have 
mailed  the  . 
coupon.  / 

./N.m. 


I0l»  N.  LosAngelet 
Si.  LoiAngelei,  Cil 

Snnd  me  rntaloK  and  full 
information  without  obllliation 


K  ind  of  cropa  grow 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Notes. 

R.  S.  Marshall  of  Modesto  has 
leased  the  320-acre  ranch  of  M.  Ho- 
ran  and  will  plant  It  to  rice. 

An  advance  of  50  cents  per  ton — 
bringing  the  price  to  $9.00 — for  the 
1918  crop  of  sugar  beets  has  been 
granted  by  the  Nevada-Utah  Sugar 
Company  to  growers  at  Churchill, 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  Etta  Brolliar  of  Visalia  says 
she  has  two  acres  of  Soudan  grass 
from  which  have  been  cut  and  saved 
3,000  pounds  of  first-class  seed,  and 
the  second  cutting  made  four  tons 
of  hay.    She  will  triple  her  acreage. 

H.  S.  Bachman  of  Porterville  is 
checking  160  acres  to  plant  to  al- 
falfa. The  property  is  located  12 
miles  southwest  of  Porterville.  Mr. 
Bachman  is  fortunate  in  having 
three  very  fine  wells  on  the  prop- 
erty. They  are  shallow  and  do  not 
pull  down  under  pumping. 

J.  H.  Flory  of  Dos  Palos  does  not 
need  to  worry,  for  he  keeps  2,500 
hives  of  bees  and  his  neighbors  raise 
all  the  feed  and  the  bees  do  all  the 
work,  and  he  looks  after  the  bees 
for  about  six  months  out  of  the  year. 
He  contracted  a  part  of  his  crop 
at  10  cents  per  pound  extracted 
honey.  Sold  one-half  ton  at  $9.00 
a  can. 

The  1917  rice  crop  controlled  by 
the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Sacramento  is  reported  as 
2.500,000  sacks  and  the  estimate  for 
1918  exceeds  this  by  a  million  sacks. 
A  difference  in  the  price  demanded 
and  that  offered  by  the  millers  is 
still  keeping  a  good  part  of  the  crop 
off  the  market;  but  much  of  it  is 
being  sent  on  consignments  to  mill- 
ers in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  following  comprise  a  special 
commission  which  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  beet  sugar  hearings 
which  began  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Los 
Angeles  last  Tuesday:  Former  State 
Senator  Prescott  F.  Cogswell  of  El 
Monte,  John  M.  Perry  of  Stockton, 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Fair  Association,  and  Judge  Merle 
M.  Rogers  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Ventura  county. 


Citrus  and  Deciduous. 

Orange  buyers  are  offering  4  and 
4%  cents  for  Valencias  at  Lindsay. 

J.  Rice,  who  has  a  9-acre  French 
prune  orchard  in  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict, netted  $4000  from  it  last  year. 

The  idea  of  a  California  Fig  Day, 
comparable  to  the  California  Raisin 
Day,  has  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Forkner. 

Fig  buyers  are  said  to  be  offering 
10  cents  per  pound  for  White  Adri- 
atics  and  15  cents  for  Smyrnas  of 
the  19 IS  crop  at  Fresno. 

The  directors  of  the  Lincoln  can- 
nery have  named  prices  to  members 
for  the  1917  peach  crop  as  follows: 
Levi  cling,  $25;  Phillips  cling,  $30; 
Tuscan  cling,  $30. 

A  fig  exhibit  will  be  arranged  for 
the  latter  part  of  September  in 
Fresno.  Rivalry  in  production  is 
encouraged,  as  it  is  realized  the 
better  the  product  the  greater  the 
success   of   co-operative  marketing. 

R.  Horback,  manager  of  the  Stew- 
art Fruit  Co.,  has  planted  twenty 
acres  of  Tragedy  plums  on  his  ranch 
west  of  Porterville.  Plums  have 
been  a  very  sure  and  profitable  crop 
in  this  section. 

The  California  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  has  increased  the  price  of  stand- 
ard dried  peaches  to  8%  cents  a 
pound.  The  peaches  are  moving 
rapidly  for  this  season  and  it  is 
thought  all  this  grade  will  be  sold 
by  April  1. 

The  1918  apple  crop  of  the  J.  B. 
Holoban  orchard  in  the  Watsonville 
district  has  been  purchased  by  E. 
B.  Lettunish  for  about  $16,000.  The 
Holohan  orchard  includes  110  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  in  Newtown 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Mills 
of  Butte  county  reports  there  will 
be  large  planting  of  fruit  trees  in 
his  county  this  season;  prune,  peach, 
almond  and  plums  immediately,  and 
in  the  Oroville,  Thermalito  and  Wy- 
andotte districts  large  planting  of 
olives  is  anticipated  later. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president 
of  the  S.  P.,  accompanied  by  traffic 
officials  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express, 
was  at  Porterville,  where  he  held  a 
conference  with  orange  packers,  urg- 
ing that  they  place  orders  for  box 
shook  and  other  material  without 
delay. 

A  car  of  first  and  second  grade 
navel  oranges  shipped  by  the  Exeter 
Orange  Growers'  Association  sold  in 
London,  England,  for  $9.50  per  box. 
The  net  return  was  $6.27  per  box, 
which  is  claimed  is  the  highest  for 
navels  in  car  lots  reported  in  the 
State. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of 
Washington  navels  in  Tulare  county 
was  46  per  cent  normal.  The  qual- 
ity was  good  and  prices  held  up 
well.  All  the  navels  have  been  ship- 
ped, but  a  large  number  of  cars  are 
still  in  transit,  due  to  freight  con- 
gestion and  storms.  It  is  thought 
that  many  oranges  will  be  frozen 
before  they  reach  their  destination. 
The  Valencia  crop  looks  very  prom- 
ising at  this  time,  but  rain  is  needed. 

The  Weatherby  tract,  located  14 
miles  southwest  of  Porterville,  have 
600  acres  planted  to  olives,  mostly 
Missions  and  a  few  Queens.  This 
acreage  is  owned  principally  by  em- 
ployees of  the  S.  P.  railroad,  who 
have  found  an  association  to  take 
care  of  the  orchards.  The  expense 
is  divided  among  the  owners  and  it 
is  found  to  be  very  much  more  satis- 
factory than  each  man  having  to 
look  after  his  own  property,  besides 
being  a  good  deal  more  economical. 

The  large  acreage  that  was  plant- 
ed to  French  prunes  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty last  year  made  a  splendid  start, 
and  a  good  many  more  are  being 
planted  this  year.  I.  C.  Newman  of 
Visalia  is  planting  one  of  the  larg- 
est blocks  in  the  county.  He  is 
leveling  200  acres  east  of  Visalia. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  rain,  Mr. 
Newman  has  big  pumps  going  and 
has  most  of  the  land  flooded.  Most 
of  the  holes  have  been  dug  and 
planting  will  start  shortly,  rain  or 
shine. 

"Cleanest  peaches  and  permanent 
demand"  is  to  be  the  slogan  of  the 
California  Peach  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Fresno, 
this  year.  All  kinds  of  cartons  are 
being  experimented  with,  the  object 
being  to  secure  one  which  will  best 
prevent  drying  out.  Twelve-ounce 
rectangular  cartons  seem  to  be  a 
favorite.  It  is  planned  to  put  up  a 
standard  package  to  sell  for  15  cents 
that  will  to  a  large  extent  do  away 
with  the  bulk  pack,  with  its  conse- 
quent handling,  shrinkage  and  ex- 
posure to  dust. 


Grapes. 

Raisin  grapes  through  Fresno 
county  did  not  contain  as  much 
sugar  last  year  as  previously.  This 
is  due  to  several  things.  The  ex- 
treme coolness  of  the  spring  and 
then  the  extreme  heat  through  the 
summer  that  made  more  irrigation 
necessary,  and  then  labor  shortage 
caused  a  great  many  to  start  pick- 
ing earlier  than  usual  and  the 
grapes  hadn't  time  to  get  thoroughly 
ripe.  J.  P.  Long  of  Selma  had  12,- 
000  trays,  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  had  over  two  tons  less 
raisins.  I.  P.  Hunter  of  Fowler  had 
420  swet  boxes  and  expected  about 
40  tons,  as  he  had  last  year,  but 
when  they  were  weighed  he  had  35. 

Now  that  the  securing  of  con- 
tracts from  the  raisin  growers  is 
out  of  the  way,  the  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  is  taking  up 
the  matter  of  labor  supply  for  the 
coming  season.  This  association  has 
3,300  members  among  the  fruit 
growers  and  vineyardists  of  Fresno, 
Kings,  Tulare  and  Madera  counties. 


Questionnaires  are  being  sent  out 
to  determine  the  amount  of  help 
each  member  will  need  and  when  it 
will  be  required.  Then  as  soon  as 
sufficient  help  is  located,  it  will  be 
classified  and  apportioned  and  mem- 
bers will  be  assured  that  they  can 
depend  on  a  certain  number  of 
workers  on  a  certain  day,  so  can  go 
ahead  with  their  crop  production 
without  worrying  about  the  labor 
problem.  The  association  will  also 
help  its  members  make  provision  for 
housing  and  caring  for  the  help.  In 
communities  of  small  farms  central 
camps  will  be  established. 


Miscellaneous. 

Jones  Bros.'  vinegar  plant  at  Wat- 
sonville is  to  be  enlarged. 

State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  Chas.  G.  Johnson  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  legal 
standard  sack  ot  potatoes  should 
weigh  100  pounds. 

The  Kings  County  Beekeepers  met 
at  Hanford  and  elected  E.  O.  Gris- 
wold  president  and  Fred  K.  Howard 
secretary.  A  new  county  ordinance 
on  all  diseases  was  drawn  up. 

The  State  engineer  of  Imperial 
county,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, has  reported  that  ample  water 
is  assured  and  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  whereby  the  full  flow  may 


be  turned  on  next  August  and  Sep- 
tember if  necessary. 

A  "pest  survey"  is  being  inau- 
gurated by  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture.  It  is  hoped  it  will 
greatly  aid  the  horticultural  inspec- 
tion service,  as  it  will  define  the 
boundaries  of  all  the  serious  insect 
pests,  plant  disease  and  noxious 
weeds. 

The  organization  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Centers  is  rap- 
idly taking  place.  Windsor,  Sonoma 
and  Sebastopol  have  already  organ- 
ized. Other  meetings  will  be:  Alex- 
ander Valley,  February  12;  Bodega 
school,  February  13;  Cloverdale, 
February  14. 

Clay  P.  Gooding  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  requested  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  to  investigate 
plans  with  a  view  to  conserving 
more  water  from  Clear  Lake,  Lake 
county,  so  as  to  irrigate  27,000  acres 
of  rice  land  and  65,000  acres  adapt- 
ed to  mixed  crops. 


RHUBARB 

Plant  iwrlafti  N«w  to  WiQltr  ftoferk 

/fsfafr  You  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
ttmVMT  tall.  Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
I  My  can  'on  wlth  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
Wm  plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
} ,7  originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
**  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Bhnbarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


AND  WALKING  ENGINE 


A  One-Horse  Motor  Cultivator  and  an  all  purpose  4  H-P  Power  Plant 
that  goes  from  job  to  job  on  its  own  power. 


Beeman  Garden  Tractor  cultivates  all  rowed  crops  from  12-inch  rows  to  any  desired 
width,  also  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  Is  bat  Uttle 
more  than  the  cost  of  one  good  horse.  The  expense  of  operating  the  Beeman  Garden 
Tractor  Is  much  Less  than  the  cost  of  feeding  one  horse. 

The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  a  horse  la  field  cultivation  and 
many  things  a  horse  cannot  do.  For  example— it  will  run  the  washing  machine,  the 
churn,  the  cream  separator,  the  grindstone,  the  emery-wheel,  the  sickle  grinder,  the  feed 
grinder,  the  fanning  mill,  the  buzz  saw;  last,  but  not  least,  In  sections  where  "water 
is  golden,"  It  will  pump  the  water. 

In  cultivating  rowed  crops  a  horse  In  turning  at  the  corners  and  ends  of  the  row 
will  tramp  down  many  plants;  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  saves  them  all. 

WE  CAN  HAKE  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

SOME  GOOD  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN  FOB  DEALERS. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

724  Van  Ness  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M0C0C0 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


enormously  increases  the  growth  of 

ALFALFA 


FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
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SUBSTITUTE  FRESH  PORK  FOR  HAM  AND  BACON. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"Eat  no  ham  or  bacon.  In  California,  substitute  for  these  all  the 
sausage,  spare  ribs,  head  cheese,  chops,  etc.,  that  you  can  afford  on  the 
days  that  are  not  asked  to  be  porkless,"  is  the  urgent  advice  of  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  with  approval  of  the 
Food  Administration.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  can  afford 
to  buy  ham  and  bacon.  It  is  because  there  is  an  absolute  limit  to  the 
supply  of  these;  and  patriotism  demands  that  they  all  be  sent  abioad. 
But  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  cure  and  ship  hams  and  bacon,  the 
remainder  of  the  hog  must  be  consumed  at  home.  California  packers 
cannot  compete  with  Eastern  packers  unless  they  can  sell  the  by- 
products. 


Community  Breeding 


In  making  inquiries  from  hog 
raisers  throughout  the  State,  the 
Livestock  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  has  been  feel- 
ing about  for  some  plan  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  more  pork, 
and  among  the  suggestions  from 
growers  was  the  recommendation 
that  many  good  litters  of  pigs  could 
be  raised  if  some  of  the  small  farm 
communities  could  own  a  good  boar 
and  the  various  neighbors  keep  a 
brood  sow  or  two.  One  of  the  first 
communities  to  take  up  this  sugges- 
tion was  the  Del  Paso  Heights  (Sac- 
ramento county)  Farm  Center. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Del  Paso  Heights, 
near  the  State  Capital,  are  quite  a 
number  of  farmers  with  small  acre- 
ages devoted  to  fruits,  chickens  and 
general  farming  on  a  small  scale. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  to  keeping  a 
few  sows  has  been  the  lack  of  breed- 
ing facilities  as  these  individuals  did 


not  feel  that  they  could  afford  to 
keep  a  boar  for  one  or  two  sows. 
The  matter  was  finally  taken  up  in 
the  monthly  Farm  Center  meeting 
and  a  committee  headed  by  George 
Strauch  instructed  to  investigate  the 
community  boar  plan. 

After  deliberating  on  the  various 
breeds,  the  committee  finally  cen- 
tered in  the  Berkshires,  and,  in  look- 
ing over  various  herds,  selected  a 
young  boar  from  the  foundation 
stock  of  Frank  B.  Anderson  of  the 
Natomas  district  near  Sacramento. 
The  committee  bought  a  March  boar 
of  great  stretch  and  heavy  ham  out 
of  Riverby  Beauty  4th,  grand  cham- 
pion of  the  1916  Washington  State 
Fair,  and  by  Beauty  Prince  9th,  the 
famous  sire  of  Riverby  Princess, 
grand  champion  sow  of  the  world 
now  in  the  Brush  herd  at  Santa 
Rosa,  so  this  community  can  boast 
of  a  boar  "bred  in  the  purple." 


A  Livestock  Census  of  California  to  Date 

[Written  for  Paciflo  Boral  Press.] 


In  talking  with  stockmen  from  va- 
rious sections  of  the  State  there  is 
disclosed  a  variety  and  contrariety 
of  opinion  as  to  the  livestock  popu- 
lation of  California  at  the  present 
time.  The  latest  contribution  to  this 
interesting  question  emanates  from 


DON'T  WASTE 

WAT  ER! 


o 


Water  represents 
money.  When 
ditches  are  used 
the  loss  from  seep- 
age alone  is  often 
more  than  50  per 
cent.  Stop  this 
waste  by  using — 

AMESIRVIN 

SURFACE 
IRRIGATION 

PIPE 

Puts  every  drop  of 
water  just  where 
you  want  it. 
Strongest  and  most 
durable  surface 
pipe  made.  Lock- 
seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure. 
Smooth  -  fitting 
sleeves  and  collars 
insure  tight  con- 
nections. 


Send  for  Booklet  PI 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at 
less  cost,  and  describes  entire 
line  of  Ames-Irvin  Surface 
Pipe  and  Surface  Pipe  Equip- 
ment. 

AMES=IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
8th  and  Irwin,  San  Francisco 

Most  Complete  line  of  Irrigation  Pipe 
in  the  West 


the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  is  the  only  complete  state- 
ment on  the  subject  we  have  seen. 
It  embraces  an  estimate  of  numbers 
and  prices  per  head  of  livestock  on 
January  1,  1918,  in  California  for 
five  years: 
Horses — 


1M5 


Mules — 

1918   

1017   

1916   

1015   

3014   

Milch  Cows- 


Other  Cattle- 


Sheep — 


1914 
Swine- 
193  8 
1017 
1916 


Number. 

Price. 

468,000 

$  98.00 

468,000 

97.00 

493,000 

96.00 

503,000 

100.00 

498,000 

100.00 

66,000 

115.00 

70,000 

116.00 

70,000 

110.00 

74,000 

120.00 

73,000 

120.00 

597,000 

72.50 

591,000 

67.00 

586,000 

69.00 

541,000 

72.00 

515,000 

62.00 

1,701,000 

42.10 

1,636,000 

38.10 

36.30 

1,480,000 

39.30 

1,410,000 

33.00 

2,776,000 

11.30 

2,524,000 

6.70 

2,450,000 

5.00 

2.500,000 

4.50 

2,551,000 

3.80 

974,000 

17.50 

994,000 

10.10 

947,000 

8.40 

877,000 

10.50 

797,000 

10.50 

OAT  HAY  ALONE  FOR  HORSES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

Oat  hay  almost  removes  the  need 
of  feeding  any  other  grain  or  grain 
hay  to  work  stock,  as  illustrated  by 
J.  C.  Astill  of  Placer  county.  He 
plows  90  acres  with  a  five-horse 
team  which  is  fed  only  about  seven 
sacks  of  rolled  barley  or  rolled  oats 
and  all  the  oat  hay  they  want.  More 
grain  is  needed  for  old  stock  whose 
teeth  are  not  so  good"  Mr.  Astill's 
brother  uses  oat  hay  alone  for  plow 
stock;  but  he  lets  it  get  a  little  riper 
than  the  market  desires. 


The  Visalia  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery paid  $365,000  to  the  dairymen 
last  year. 


BAKON   DUKE  20 1ST,   GRAND  CHAMPION   AT   OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


it 


Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 

"Wherever  They  Show" 


WIN 


at  the  California  State  Pair,  1917— 26  awards, 
including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 


WIU  at  the  Oregon  State  Pair,  1917—10  Firsts 

"11"  anfi  6  Chamnifffish  ins 


and  6  Championships 
at  the  Set 

Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  14  other  awards 


^yjj^  at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Nab. — Grand 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young:  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th,  out  of  Riverby  Princess,  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  gilts  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 

Look  over  the  Individuals  In  my  consignments  to  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
Sale,  Davis,  California,  February  22. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONTELENA  HERD  if 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


T.ATTF.  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two1  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


iininisfa.il  dairy  shorthorns 

Our  herd  of  registered  Shorthorns  has 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  strains  of  the  breed  and 
Is  being  developed  along  tlie  same  lines  In 
our  hands.    The  herd  Is  headed  by 

GLENSLDE  ROYAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  1913  International 
and  grand  champion  at  Panama-Faehle  Ex- 
position. 

Sired  by  him  and  out  of  large  cows  of 
good  milk  production,  wo  offer  for  sate  • 
few  choice  young  bulls. 

Our  entire  herd  la  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisnn,  Cal. 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL  4081SM  «.  «.v  Bb) 

Grand  Champion  Sacramento,  1010 ;  Modesto.  19*7         Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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The  Heart  of 
the  Milker 


MILKING  MACHINES 


Another 
Battle  Won  for  Dairymen 

FOR  months  we  have  been  experimenting — investigating 
— testing — fighting,  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine,  already  the  unquestioned  leader,  still 
more  efficient  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  battle  is  won. 

We  have  given  the  milking  machine  a  new  heart — the 
pulsator  is  the  heart  of  the  milking  machine — and  the  result 
of  our  experiment,  the  new  Empire  Super-Simple  Pulsator, 
is  the  most  wonderful  development  since  the  invention  of 
the  Empire — the  competent  milking  machine. 


To  be  success- 
ful a  milking  ma 
chine  mast  have 
a  perfectly  acting 
pulsator  to  cause 
the  alternating  action 
of  suction  and  mas 
sage  on  the  teats  (to  im- 
itate the  calf's  "suck  and 
squeeze")  to  occur  with 
absolute  regularity;  and  to 
make  the  change  from  suction  to  mas- 
sage and  back  again  instantaneous. 

The  Empire  Super -Simple  Pulsa- 
tor, the  pulsator  without  a  piston, 
does  that  and  more.  It  really  is 
Super -Simple— so  simple  that  it  can 
be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  It  has  but 
five  moving  parts;  nothing  to  wear 
out  or  "get  out  of  gear."  It  cannot 
lose  vacuum,  so  its  action  is  perfect. 


It  places  the  Em- 
pire Milking  Ma- 
chine immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of 
all  competition. 
Your  cows  should  be 
ilked  by  an  Empire 
Milking  Machine  with  the 
newSuper-Simple  Pulsator. 
It  will  milk  them  more  rapid- 
ly than  ever — it  will  solve  your 
labor  problem  — it  will  increase  milk 
production  at  a  decreased  cost ;  it 
will  transform  milking  fromdrudgery 
into  a  pleasant  chore. 

Our  factory  is  overtaxed  by  the 
increased  demand  for  Empire  Milk- 
ing Machines,  so  go  to  your  dealer 
at  once,  see  the  new  Super-Simple 
Pulsator  and  tell  him  to  order  your 
Empire  outfit  without  delay  ;  or  write 
for  Catalog  No.  45 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  DENVER.  COLO.  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators 
Gasoline  Engines    and    Farm   Electric  Plants 


Cuts  Labor  Costs 


75 


Per 
Cent 


On  the  Dairy  Ranch 

One  man  and  this  Carrier  can  do 
the  work  of  four  men  with  wheel- 
barrows. That  means  an  end  to 
the  dairy  rancher's  labor  problem. 
Ranch  hands  are  hard  to  get  at  any 
price.  The  real  solution  is  by  in- 
stalling 

LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 

A  Louden  Carrier  will  soon  save  its  cost  In  the  savinc  of  wages.  For  every  Louden 
you  install  there's  one  man  to  pay  instead  of  four.  Labor  costs  money,  whether  you 
do  the  work  yourself,  or  hire  it  done.  If  you  are  doing  your  own  work  you  can  ac- 
complish in  one  hour  what  now  takes  you  half  a  day.  Besides — The  Louden  takes  the 
irksomeness  out  of  the  most  disagreeable  job  on  the  dairy  ranch. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  MODERN  BARN  PLANS— Tells  you  how  to  build  any  size  barn 
for  convenience  and  economy.  Shows  you  how  to  keep  down  your  eoBts.  Contains 
scores  of  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Sent  free  on  request — together  with  complete  cat- 
alog of  Louden  Barn  Equipment  and  Hay  Tools.  ^  1 

California  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  424  E.  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


LOUDEN 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1(501-3-.'.  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  C&L 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
RWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  CsX 


Feed  Dry  Cows  for  Great  Production 


How  long  should  a  cow  be  dry  be- 
fore freshening?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  dry  a  persistent  milker? 
What  feeding  system  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  preparing  cows  for  the 
next  lactation  period? 

[Answers  by  .Dairymen.] 

E.  E.  Freeman,  Modesto:  I  like 
to  give  my  cows  six  weeks'  rest  be- 
fore freshening.  The  best  way  I 
find  to  dry  a  persistent  milker  is  to 
put  her  on  a  short  ration  and  make 
the  milking  periods  longer. 

FEED  DRY  COWS  WELL. 

E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced:  It  is 
my  experience  that  cows  do  better 
when  they  are  dry  six  to  eight  weeks. 
According  to  records,  a  cow  gives 
more  if  milked  three  times  daily 
than  if  milked  twice.  It  follows 
that  she  will  give  less  if  milked  but 
once.  I  usually  start  to  milk  only 
once  daily  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore I  want  them  to  be  dry.  They 
usually  drop  nearly  to  half  flow  in 
a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  they  seem 
able  to  stand  it  I  skip  two  milking 
periods.  This  practice,  coupled  with 
shorter  rations  of  milk  -  producing 
feeds,  will  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. If  a  cow  is  very  persistent, 
milk-producing  feeds  should  be  taken 
away  entirely. 

After  the  cow  is  dry,  feeding  for 
the  next  lactation  period  should  be- 
gin. When  the  price  of  grain  is  not 
too  high,  I  like  to  feed  it  with  the 
best  of  hay.  I  do  not  have  pasture, 
80  dry  cows  remain  in  my  regular 
herd. 

It  is  a  wrong  practice  to  put  the 
dry  cows  on  poor  feed.  Just  as  the 
locomotive  is  overhauled  and  put  in 
trim  for  the  next  run,  so  should  the 
cow  be  put  in  best  possible  shape 


while  dry.  I  feed  practically  the 
same  when  dry  as  when  they  are 
giving  milk. 

B.  Kaehler,  tester  for  Orland  Cow 
Testing  Association:  The  physical 
condition  of  a  cow  before  and  at  the 
time  of  freshening  has  considerable 
to  do  with  her  next  year's  work.  An 
underfed  cow,  which  has  given  all 
her  surplus  strength  towards  the 
forming  of  the  calf,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  heavy,  and  should 
be  given  another  fair  chance  before 
she  is  culled  out. 

MUST   DRY   TO   MAKE  RECORDS. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare:  A  cow 
will  not  make  much  of  a  record  un- 
less she  is  perfectly  dry  six  weeks 
before  freshening.  Unless  any  cow 
is  perfectly  dry  at  least  two  weeks 
before  springing,  it  is  better  not  to 
dry  her  at  all.  If  she  dries  up,  it 
should  be  long  enough  to  make  prep- 
arations for  the  next  lactation.  The 
best  plan  to  dry  a  cow  is  to  take  her 
off  green  feed  and  give  as  little 
water  as  possible  without  suffering, 
and  gradually  omit  milkings  so  her 
system  will  absorb  the  milk. 

G.  E.  Trigg,  Ferndale:  (Mr.  Trigg 
won  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  monthly 
prize  in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Compe- 
tition three  times  for  highest  pro- 
duction by  five  grade  cows).  While 
cows  are  dry  is  the  time  to  condition 
them  for  heavy  production.  The  five 
cows  which  won  my  first  Rural  Press 
prize  were  dry  six  weeks  in  winter, 
during  which  time  they  were  fed 
twice  daily  about  1%  pounds  of 
bran  mixed  with  coconut  meal,  in 
addition  to  straw  and  hay  made  from 
rye  grass  and  clover. 


Cattle  Do  Well  on  Blackeye  Bean  Straw 


Some  three  weeks 
ported  that  a  bunch  of  700  beef  cat- 
tle had  been  brought  down  from  the 
foothills  east  of  Modesto.  The  feed 
there  was  entirely  cleaned  up  and 
the  stock  were  slowly  starving  to 
death. 

Over  600  tons  of  bean  straw  had 
been  stacked  on  the  Vilas  Bros.' 
ranch  at  Ceres  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  feed  the  straw  to  the 
stock.  Temporary  feed  racks  were 
built  around  the  stack  so  that  the 
straw  could  be  handled  without 
hauling. 

After  a  month  of  a  straight  ration 
of  bean  straw,  and  blackeyes  at  that, 
we  saw  a  big  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stock.  Their  coats 
were  slick  for  the  most  part  and  the 
steers,  calves,  and  young  dry  cows 
were  beginning  to  take  on  flesh  in 
good  shape.    The  old  cows,  especially 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

ago    we  re- 


those  with  calves,  have  not  done  so 
well.  They  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  the  nourishment  out  of  the 
straw.  Alfalfa  is  being  fed  to  help 
them  along. 

The  cows  must  have  been  making 
milk  from  the  feed,  as  their  calves 
have  been  growing  fine  and  are  in 
good  condition  and  a  good  many 
could  be  vealed.  Only  three  head 
have  been  lost  and  these  three  were 
killed  by  being  hooked  down  by  the 
larger  and  stronger  stock.  When 
cattle  will  run  and  kick  up  their 
heels,  it  shows  that  they  are  going 
ahead.  It  is  planned  to  have  them 
all  dehorned,  as  these  stock  fight 
each  other  too  much  during  feeding. 
It  is  thought  that  the  straw  will 
last  another  month  and  by  that  time 
the  grass  on  the  range  should  be 
long  enough  so  that  the  stock  can  be 
taken  back. 


Improvements  at  State  Hospital  Farm 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 

The  State  Hospital  farms  at  Stock- 
ton have  checked  and  leveled  100 
acres  to  be  planted  to  alfalfa  this 
year.  Twenty  acres  have  been  lev- 
eled for  a  new  truck  garden,  the  old 
piece  having  become  very  foul  with 
weeds  and  many  pests  were  being 
carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

Two  120-ton  De  Laval  silos  were 
put  up  last  September  and  were  filled 
with  sorghum.  The  cows  are  being 
fed  a  ration  of  42  pounds  ensilage, 
10  pounds  alfalfa  hay,  and  4  pounds 
of  mids.  Some  beets  were  fed  earlier, 
but  the  supply  gave  out  and  a  fall- 


ing off  in  the  milk  flow  was  noticed 
for  a  week  or  so.  M.  J.  Foley,  su- 
perintendent of  the  dairy,  is  grad- 
ually weeding  out  the  poorer  produc- 
ers by  the  use  of  scales  and  a  Bab- 
cock  tester  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
splendid  purebred  bulls  hopes  to 
have  a  high  producing  herd  of  grade 
cows  in  the  future.  It  is  planned  to 
add  a  number  of  choice  registered 
cows  to  the  herd  shortly  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  purebred  herd. 
Mr.  Foley  reports  splendid  progress 
in  cleaning  up  the  herd  for  abor- 
tion under  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Veterinarian. 
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Table  showing  cost, 
in  terms  of  crop 
value,  of  a  10-30  In- 
diana Silo  in  Dec. 
1915,  and  Dec,  1917. 


PORK 


An  Indiana  Silo  Costs  Less  Than 
Ever  iiMTerms  of  Crop-Value 


When  a  man's  duty  to  his 
country  is  at  issue,  costs 
should  not  be  considered. 
When,  however,  his  duty  con- 
sists merely  of  doing  his  work 
along  more  efficient  and  more 
profitable  lines,  then  there  is 
no  excuse  for  his  not  doing  it. 

Today  Uncle  Sam  says  the  farmer's  duty 
is  to  produce  and  conserve  feed.  He  also 
says  that  the  silo  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  greatest  conservation  of  feeds  and 
the  maximum  production  of  dairy  and 
beef  products. 

HE  ASKS  YOU  TO  BUILD 
A  SILO  THIS  YEAR 


INDIANA  SILOS  ARE  GOOD  SILOS 

It  is  the  National  silo,  because  in  every  section  of  the  country 
— in  every  community — it  has  met  the  demands  for  a  practical, 
successful  silo.   Indiana  owners  now  exceed  65,000. 
In  spite  of  our  great  manufacturing  facilities,  which  start  with 
our  own  lumber  camps  and  sawmills,  the  de- 
mand for  Indiana  Silos  this  year  will  prob- 
ably exceed  the  supply.   So  we  advise  early 
action. 

Use  the  Early  Buyers'  Coupon  below — get 
our  prices  and  proposition  right  away! 

THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULING 
LOGGING  COMPANY 

Silo  Dept.,  Salem, 'Oregon 
Portland,  Ore.  Sanj.,  Francisco,  Cal. 

Address  All  Inquiries  to  Salem  Office 

COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  THE*  FAMOUS 

MONEY-MAKER 

SILAGE  CUTTERS 
Safe,  Efficient,  Durable 


Complying    with    Uncle    Sam's  wishes 
works  no  hardship,  for  a  silo  costs  less  in 
terms  of  crop-value,  than  ever  before. 
Less  wheat,  less  hay,  less  butter-fat,  will 
buy  a  silo  now,  than  any  time  before  the 
war.    And  its  use  will  make  more  money 
than  ever  before,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  feeds  it  will  save, 
and   the   high   prices  of 
products  whose  produc- 
tion it  will  increase. 


We  ma\e  a  complete 
line  of  Grain  and 
Water  Tanks.  Write 
for  catalogues  and 
prices. 


$\.\o      \  *  \  *  «^ 
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From  One  Ewe  to  Eighty  Head 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural 


A  flock  of  sheep  passed  W.  H. 
Thrush's  ranch  in  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty one  afternoon.  That  evening  Mr. 
Thrush  found  a  young'  ewe  too  weak 
to  walk.  He  put  it  into  the  three- 
acre  vineyard  on  his  175-acre  grain 
ranch  and  bred  her  later.  From  this 
start  he  worked  up  to  80  head,  trad- 
ing wethers  occasionally  for  ewes, 
and  selling  some  to  butchers,  but 
feeding  them  nothing  except  what 
they  picked  up  on  the  ranch.  Though 


they  were  sold  off  one  dry  year  when 
feed  was  short  and  sheep  a  good 
price,  Mr.  Thrush  has  kept  half  a 
dozen  and  will  increase  them  if 
enough  feed  seems  likely  to  grow. 
Horses,  mules,  and  cows  are  pastured 
on  stubble,  but  after  these  have 
taken  all  they  can  sheep  will  dig 
out  seeds  and  grain  from  cracks  in 
the  ground  and  get  too  fat  to  suit 
the  butchers. 


Feed  Stringency  Discussed  in  San  Joaquin 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  series  of  cattle  meetings  to  com- 
bat the  feed  stringency  and  to  save 
the  herds  from  decimation  were  held 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  Feb- 
ruary 5-8.  The  forest  supervisors 
and  B.  E.  Rachford  of  the  forest 
service  and  L.  A.  Nares  of  the 
State  Cattlemen's  Association  were 
among  the  speakers.  Mr.  Nares  has 
returned  from  the  coast  counties, 
where  the  Food  Administration  ad- 
vised the  owners  of  small  herds  to 
club  together  and  buy  cars  of  hay 
or  concentrates  as  needed.  The 
Administration  has  obtained  control 
of  most  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
State,  and  will  try  to  get  feed  for 
any  of  the  cattlemen  who  club  to- 
gether. About  100  cars  of  hay  were 
bought  for  San  Luis  Obispo  growers, 
also  several  cars  of  concentrated 
feeds.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  sent 
out.  Part  of  them  died  while  being 
shipped.  Many  are  so  weak  from 
lack  of  feed  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
move  them.  There  have  been  fewer 
cattle  starved  to  death  in  Fresno 
county.  Some  of  the  cattle  were 
moved. 

Nares  advises  the  owners  of  cat- 
tle who  cannot  get  feed  to  inquire 
of  the  local  agent  for  emergency 
rates  between  the  local  station  and 
a  station  desired  to  ship  to.  The 
Administration  is  making  a  list  of 
all  places  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  This  is  one  form  of 
relief. 

The    Administration    has  three 

TUBERCULOSIS  SPREADS  RAPIDLY 
AMONG  HOGS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 

"Out  of  two  carloads  of  hogs  we 
condemned  15  on  account  of  tuber- 
culosis," said  J.  F.  Benjamin  of  the 
Universal  Packing  Company,  Fresno. 
"We  bought  them  from  a  grain 
rancher  in  Madera  county  who 
hadn't  fed  any  milk  at  all,  but  had 
bought  a  few  head  from  a  dairyman. 
The  hogs  had  all  run  together  for 
just  a  short  time,  and  this  just  goes 
to  show  how  rapidly  tuberculosis 
will  spread  sometimes.  The  party 
we  bought  them  from  was  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  any  of  his  hogs 
could  be  so  affected,  as  he  had  never 
kept  any  cows  on  the  ranch." 

Mr.  Benjamin  believes  that  every 
farmer  or  dairyman  who  feeds  skim 
milk  should  heat  It  to  154  degrees 
before  feeding.  When  we  asked  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  lit  up  a  vat 
for  a  40-cow  dairy,  we  were  told  that 
one  could  be  built  for  $75  or  $80. 

Thirty-three  head  of  cattle  shipped 
from  the  south  to  the  Guadalupe  sec- 
tion died  at  Gonzales  after  being  un- 
loaded from  the  train. 


courses  to  be  pursued,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  herd  and  the 
feed  situation.  The  first  is  to  keep 
the  herd  alive  with  feed  for  four  to 
six  weeks  until  some  grass  is  to  be 
had.  The  second  is  to  give  enough 
feed  so  that  the  stock  can  stand 
shipping,  and  the  third  is  to  sell 
the  cattle.  The  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation is  sending  buyers,  but  nat- 
urally cannot  guarantee  prices. 


KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20th 

Our  Junior  herd  sire  combines  high 

Individuality,  backed  by  consistent  bifrh 
production  of  milk  and  butter,  both  for 
short  and  lone:  time  periods.  Every  sin- 
gle animal  in  his  pedigree  possesses  these 
qualifications.  Not  an  unworthy  one  in 
the  lot. 

His  sire.  King  Korndyke  Pontlac,  ac- 
knowledged one  of  the  best  individual 
sons  of  the  great  King  of  the  Ponliacs. 
who  has  two  40-pound  and  seventeen 
30-pound  daughters. 

His  dam.  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  made  36.81  I 
pounds  as  a  junior  three-year-old  and  790.38  pounds  in 
1257  days  as  a  junior  two-year-old.  and  has  both  world's 
records  eight  months  after  calving  as  a  two-year-old 
and  junior  three-year-old.  She  is  the  highest  record  I 
daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and  out  of  De  Kol 
of  Valley  Mead  2nd,  1011.72  pounds  butter  in  1  year  as  a  four-year-old. 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  will  be  used  in  our  herd  on  the  young  daughters  of  "PRINCE 
RI\  1  KSIDK  WAI.KER,"  our  well-known  senior  herd  sire,  and  other  females  with  good 
records. 

Come  and  visit  our  herd  and  you  will  surely  find  something  that  will  fit  in  with  your 
breeding  plans. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL. 


5  BULLY  BULLS 

No  live  breeder  can  afford  to  rest  on  past  laurels 
of  his  herd  sire.  Watch  our  advertisements  the  com- 
ing few  months.  King  Korndyke  Hengerveld 
Ormsby  7th  is  proving  himself  again. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


War  and  Separators! 


Shipping  space  to 
Europe  is  so  scarce 
thatthousandsof  tons 
of  produce,  ammuni- 
tion and  war  supplies, 
most  pressingly  need- 
ed, are  lying  on  Am- 
erican docks,  waiting 
transportation.  Ship- 
persarewillingto  pay 
double  or  treble  price 
to  get  their  goods 
transported,  but  cannot  do  so. 

YET— a  few  weeks  ago,  under  the 
authority  of  the  French  Government, 
a  shipment  of  five  hundred  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  Separators  was  prompt- 
ly forwarded  from  our  factory  at  West 
Chester  to  France.  The  following 
week  another  order  for  five  hundred 


additional  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Sep- 
arators, under  the  authority  of  the 
French  Government  went  forward, 
taking  precedence  on  ship-board.  In 
addition,  the  Government  gives  our 
agents  there  freight  rates  much  below 
regular  and  insures  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  special  rates. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  being  done 
by  the  English  Government.  On  Dec. 
22nd  we  received  the  largest  order  for 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separators  that 
our  agents  there  have  ever  given  us, 
and  the  English  Government  has  pro- 
vided immediate  shipping  space. 

These  facts  speak  far  louder  than  any 
words.  These  great  goverments  need 
munitions  with  which  to  win  the  war, 
but  even  more  they  need  the  great- 
est fat-saver  in  existence — the 


SHARPLES 


—the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  widely- 
varying  speeds 

—the  only  separator  that  gives  cream  of  unchanging 
thickness — all  speeds 

—the  only  separator  that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker 
when  you  turn  faster 

— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  bowl — 
no  discs,  easiest  to  clean 

—the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank  and 
once-a-montb  oiling 

The  Suction-feed  principle,  which  insures 
clean  skimming,  no  matter  whether  you  turn 
fast  or  slow,  guarantees  the  Sharpies  user  a 
profit  wasted  by  every  other  separator — a 
saving  of  not  less  than  1 0  lbs.  of  butter  per 
year  for  every  cow  you  own. 


Other  separators  have  endeavored  to  overcome  some 
of  the  cream- waste  evil  by  the  use  of  speedometers  and 
other  weak  and  uncertain  contraptions  which  simply 
announce  the  cream  losses  but  do  not  prevent  them. 

Sharpies  is  the  on7y  separator  that  auto- 
matically and  fully  prevents  these  cream 
losses.  Put  your  10-year-old  boy  turning 
the  Sharpies;  let  him  turn  slow — he  will 
still  get  all  the  cream. 
See  the  neares.  Sharpies  dealer  at  once.  He 
probably  advertises  in  your  local  paper.  If 
you  do  not  know  his  name,  ask  us  and  we 
will  send  it,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  50- 
page  old-time  Song  Book  in  appreciation  of 
your  interest.  Address  Dept.  31  for  this 
information  and  catalog. 


The  Sharples  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BRANCHES: 


Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 


rei 
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Stock  Conditions  Demand  Better  Blood 

Some  Notable  Sales  are  Scheduled  for  the  Near  Future  Which  Will 
Help  Towards  this  Attainment. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Two  great  lessons  should  be  taught 
our  stockmen  from  occasional  seasons 
like  the  present  one.  They  must 
provide  feed  to  carry  their  stock 
through  without  depending  on  fall 
and  winter  pasture.  To  have  cattle 
starving  in  the  State  in  the  face  of 
of  the  world's  present  great  food 
shortage  is  a  calamity  that  cannot 
be  blamed  entirely  on  the  weather. 
Every  stock  feeder  should  have  a 
silo  and  fill  it  every  year.  They 
must  learn  not  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  high  prices  in  selling  hay 
and  grain  that  should  be  fed  on  the 
farm.  If  they  cannot  afford  to  feed 
it  to  the  stock,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  bred  up  their  herds  and 
are  trying  to  make  money  raising 
the  same  kind  of  cattle  that  were 
raised  when  there  was  unlimited 
range  for  stock.  The  ranges  are 
overstocked  and  the  only  way  to  cut 
down  the  number  without  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  meat  produced 
Is  to  breed  better  animals  that  will 
put  on  more  flesh  with  less  feed. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  other 
agencies  have  striven  together  for 
nearly  a  half  century  to  convince 
stockmen  that  they  must  provide 
feed  and  must  breed  up  their  herds. 
Now  the  war  and  an  extraordinarily 
trying  season  are  making  the  lesson 
so  impressive  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  a  greater  need  for  good 
breeding  stock  than  right  now.  With 
present  feed  prices  and  the  need  for 
increased  meat  production,  the  use 
of  a  scrub  sire  when  the  services  of 
a  good  animal  are  available  is  little 
short  of  criminal.  During  the  next 
two  months  there  will  be  held  a 
number  of  auction  sales  of  pure- 
bred livestock.  These  animals  will 
be  sold  at  fair  prices  and  these  sales 
offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  breed- 
ers and  farmers  who  desire  to  build 
up  their  herds. 

POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 

On  February  20,  as  we  announced 
last  week,  the  Kings  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders  will  hold  an  auction 
sale  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Han- 
ford.  Kings  county  has  been  the 
Poland-China  center  of  the  State  for 
many  years  and  the  various  breed- 
ers there  have  developed  their  herds 
until  their  hogs  are  as  good  as  can 
be  found  anywhere. 

Eighty  head  of  purebred  regis- 
tered sows  and  gilts,  most  of  them 
bred,  will  be  consigned  by  the  lead- 
ing breeders  and  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders.  Through  previous 
sales  of  this  organization,  the  Kings 
county  breeders  have  established  an 
enviable  reputation.  The  stock  of- 
fered has  been  of  high  quality  and 
it  has  been  sold  at  prices  that  were 
fair  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 


BERKSHIRE  SALE. 

On  February  22nd  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress  will  hold  a  sale 
at  Davis.  Fifty  bred  sows  consigned 
by  the  leading  Western  breeders  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Berkshire  Con- 
gress will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  fact  that  California 
breeders  bought  back  both  Grand 
Champions  from  the  National  Swine 
Show  at  Omaha  last  year  and  at  the 
Chicago  International  California 
Berkshire,  in  competition  with  all 
breeds,  won  three  grand  champion- 
ships and  many  other  prizes  for  fat 
hogs,  proves  that  the  best  blood  of 
the  breed  is  in  this  State.  The  Na- 
tional Grand  Champion  boar,  owned 
by  Frank  Brush,  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  sale.  Red  Cross  Rival, 
an  outstanding  boar,  will  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  donated  to  the 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  of  which 
the  purchaser  is  a  member. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berkshire 
Congress  on  the  21st,  there  will  be 
held  a  judging  contest  at  which  a 
number  of  registered  boars  and  gilts 
will  be  given  as  prizes. 

HEREFORD  SALE 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  first  sale  of  reg- 
istered cattle  at  Davis  on  April  10. 
The  sale  will  be  made  up  of  contri- 
butions by  a  number  of  the  leading 
Hereford  breeders  of  California  and 
other  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is  limited  to  75  head  (40  females 
and  35  bulls).  A  plucking  commit- 
tee will  pass  on  the  merits  of  all 
the  animals  offered  in  the  sale. 
Fred  Reppert,  the  great  livestock 
auctioneer,  will  officiate,  and  Secre- 
tary Kurzer,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hereford  Breeders'  Association, 
and  a  number  of  prominent  Eastern 
breeders,  are  expected  to  attend  the 
sale.  In  all  probability  Hereford 
auction  sales  will  be  regular  semi- 
annual events  after  the  first. 

SHORTHORN  SALE. 

On  April  11th,  the  day  following 
the  Hereford  sale,  the  California 
Shorthorn  Breeders  will  hold  a  com- 
bination sale  at  San  Francisco.  The 
sale  will  be  limited  to  72  head  (40 
females  and  32  bulls)  and  will  rep- 
resent the  pick  of  such  well  known 
herds  as  those  of  T.  S.  Glide,  Pai- 
cines  Ranch  Co.,  Pacheco  Cattle  Co., 
Ormondale  Co.,  Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, H.  M.  Elberg  (T.  B.  Gibson 
estate),  Jack  London  Ranch,  Mur- 
phy Bros.,  Wm.  Bond  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Colonel  Fred 
Reppert  will  act  as  auctioneer. 


The  cattlemen  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  continuing  to  ship  their  cattle  to 
the  Imperial  Valley  on  account  of 
lack  of  rain. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SnORTHORN  CATTLE       flDn/inMnAIE    CCi  R.  D.  No.  X 

DCROC-JERSEY  SWINE     WK.iTlVJl>  LJ/V1_E    V/U.      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


SM  O  RTH  O  RNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 
THHMAQ  T     Mil  I  PD  3,4  So-  Normandio  Avenue 

I  llWillAO     I.    i'll  LOS  ANQELBS,  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered 
and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal :  TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:  HOLLISTER,  CAL. 


DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "IWiSaT 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First  Prize  Breeders  Young   Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento. 


For  Sale 

Hereford  &  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Purebred  Unregistered 

Weanlings  and  Young  Home  Raised  and 

Yearlings  Imported 

Single  or  in  Car  Load  Lots  to  Suit  Buyers. 

These  Bulls  are  Tuberculin©  Tested. 

Range  raised  and  all  in  good  condition.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  a  few 
high  class  registered  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  bulls,  just  from  the  East. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 


Santa  Rita  Ranch 

When  writing  mention  the  Rural  Press. 


Dos  Palos,  Calif. 


CATTLEM  EN! 

Your  cattle  brand  must  be  registered  with  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  before  February  20,  1918. 

Applications  received  after  that  date  will  be  given  only  secondary 
consideration. 

Persons  using  unrecorded  Irons  will  be  liable  to  arrest. 

STATE  CATTLE  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Underwood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDQ. 
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Tilly  Alcartra,  a  Real  Patriot 


SHE  is  the  greatest  milk  and  but- 
ter producer  in  the  world.  While 
there  are  cows  that  have  made 
higher  records  for  short  periods, 
none  can  compare  with  her  for  con- 
tinuous high  production. 

Tilly  is  now  nine  years  old  and 
has  dropped  six  calves.  She  has  been 
on  yearly  test  for  five  full  years  and 

in  that  time  pro-   

duced  123,351.3 
pounds  milk  and 
4819  pounds  but- 
ter. Just  think  of 
It,  producing  her 
own  weight  in 
milk  every 
fifteen  days 
and  nearly  her 
•weight  in  butter 
every  year.  The 
total  value  of  the 
product  for  the 
five  years  exceeds 
13,000.  Besides, 
she  has  produced 
a  family  whose 
value  in  dollars 
and  cents  can 
scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. Her  sons 
are  now  doing 
duty  in  the  Mor- 
ris, Gibson  and 
McAlister  herds, 
among  the  best 
Holstein  herds  in 
the  State,  trans- 
mitting her  great 
qualities  to  fu- 
ture generations 
of  producers. 

Tilly  was  the 
first  cow  in  the 
world    to  make 

over  30,000   

pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  and 
she  holds  every  world  record  for 
long  distance  production  for  from 
two  to  live  years.  This  year  she 
promises  to  do  even  greater  work. 
No  doubt  she  has  in  some  way 
sensed     Uncle    Sam's    urgent  call 


for  greater  production  and  intends 
to  do  her  level  best,  as  every  good 
patriot  should.  She  freshened  last 
month  and  has  just  .  completed  a 
seven-day  test,  making  729.1  pounds 
milk  and  40.56  pounds  butter,  thus 
beating  her  best  previous  seven-day 
record  of  32.23  pounds  butter  by  a 
good  margin  and  adding  to  her  other 


time  on  cows  that  produce  on  an 
average  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
what  has  been  demonstrated  pos- 
sible. Let  everyone  immediately  begin 
to  breed  up  his  herd.  Of  good  pure- 
bred bulls  that  will  sire  daughters 
whose  production  will  exceed  the 
present  generation,  there  are  enough 
to  breed  every  good  dairy  cow  in 
the  State,  and  they  should  be  used 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  They  can 
be  bought  or  their  services  can  be 


is  off,  to  feed  his  150  milk  cows. 
He  often  cuts  the  tops  off  the  mel- 
ons, but  this  is  not  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  J.  E.  Worthington  of  San 
Diego  county,  who  says  that  small 
pieces  of  » piemelons  have  choked 
cows  for  him. 


HOLSTEIN 

Friesiao  Cattle 


\ 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY 
First  Prize  Sacramento  1917 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy 
King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 


J. 


M.  HARLAN 

WOODLAND,  CAL 


CO. 


The  Famoun  Tilly  Alcartra,  "Queen  of  the  Dairy  World,"  with  a  record  of  30,000  pounds  of  milk  In  one  year  and 
40.56  pounds  butter  in  seven  dayK.    She  is  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  ft  Sons  Corporation,  Woodland,  Cal. 


honors  that  of  being  California's  first 
40-pound  cow. 

With  such  an  example  of  what  a 
real  cow  can  be  made  to  produce  in 
this  Great  State,  surely  our  dairy- 
men will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
wasting  valuable  feed  and  valuable 


hired  at  very  reasonable  prices.  But 
remember  this,  no  matter  how  much 
you  pay  for  a  good  bull  and  no  mat- 
ter how  little  you  pay  for  a  scrub, 
the  good  bull  is  the  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  and  the  only  one  you  can 
really  afford  to  use. 


A  nother  Method  of  Keeping  and  Curing  Pork 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
t*op' 


1» 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined, 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^°™£5!^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Coulsoo  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  lac. 

Dept.  9,  Pctalums.  Csl. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I'ress.] 


J.  Wooten,  who  farms  about  2000 
acres  on  the  West  Side,  Stanislaus 
county,  recently  butchered  15  hogs. 
As  he  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  paying 
50  cents  for  bacon  and  40  for  shoul- 
der and  hams,  he  plans  to  cure  the 
.greater  part  of  the  pork. 

This  is  the  way  he  has  been  doing 
it  for  the  last  20  years.  After  the 
hogs  have  hung  up  over  night  they 
are  cut  up,  and  dry  salt  is  rubbed  in 
well  to  draw  out  the  blood.  The 
pieces  are  left  out  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  then  covered  completely 
with  salt.  Mr.  Wooten  uses  plenty, 
as  he  believes  in  shutting  out  the 
air  and  does  not  waste  the  salt,  as 
it  is  afterward  used  for  salting 
steers.  Do  not  feed  it  to  a  cow  that 
is  heavy  with  calf  as  she  is  apt  to 
lose  it,  but  it  will  not  harm  other 
stock  and  they  prefer  it  to  rock  salt. 

Where  a  box  is  used,  cover  the 
bottom  an  inch  or  two  with  salt, 
then  a  layer  of  meat,  another  of 
salt.  See  that  the  pieces  do  not 
touch  and  be  sure  that  there  is 
plenty  of  salt  on  top. 

Between  two  and  three  weeks,  de- 
pending how  damp  the  weather  is, 
the  meat  should  be  well  salted 
through.     Cut  into  it  and  find  out 


how  far  the  salt  has  worked  in. 

Mr.  Wooten  prefers  wood  smoke 
as  he  believes  the  flavor  is  superior 
to  the  liquid  smoke. 

After  the  pork  has  had  a  good 
smoking,  it  is  packed  in  either  wheat 
or  barley;  wheat  is  preferable  as  it 
is  more  cooling  and  absorbs  any 
moisture.  Mr.  Wooten  has  had  bacon 
and  ham  keep  for  several  years  with- 
out getting  moldy  or  strong,  by  using 
this  method. 


APPLES  FOR  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  whether  or  not  apples, 
either  cooked  or  raw,  will  be  a 
profitable  feed  for  hogs?  I  have 
several  tons  of  apples  and  there  is 
no  sale  for  them  here.  I  can  get 
hogs  if  it  is  all  right  to  feed  them 
apples. — H.  H.  R.,  Lassen. 

Apples  have  been  found  to  have 
about  the  value  of  grass  pasture 
when  fed  with  skim  milk  or  shorts. 
They  may  be  fed  either  cooked  or 
sliced  raw  with  grain.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  100  pounds  of  ap- 
ples have  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  20  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  or 
15  pounds  of  barley  or  18  pounds 
of  wheat  bran. 


PIEMELONS  FOR  COWS. 

Cows  will  do  better  in  winter  with 
half  a  load  of  hay  and  a  load  of  pie- 
melons  than  they  will  with  a  load 
of  hay  alone,  according  to  J.  P. 
Lemon  of  Kings  county,  who  always 
grows  a  patch  of  them  after  barley 


SPELLM I  RE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  tor  sale. 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164     MONTRBKIXO,  CAL. 


There's  Big  Money  In  Hogs  —IF — 

They  are  properly  led.    Successful  hoc;  feeders  everywhere  have  demonstrated  this  fact. 


High  Protein 
Hog  Tankage 


WILSON  &  CO. 


X7  \7 


la  the  perfect  balancer  of  hog  rations  that  produces  healthier,  heavier  hogs,  quicker 

and  at  less  cost. 
Send  today  for  our  free  booklet,  "Profitable  Hog  Feeding." 
It  tells  how  you  can  make  your  hogs  pay. 

WILSON  &  CO. 

1000    LYON    ST.,    LOS    ANGELES.    SANTA    BARBARA,    RIVERSIDE,    RAN  DIEGO 


r. 


KIMBLE  RAJOOULLLETS. 


These  sheep  are  pnrebred.  large  and  smooth,  wltb  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  lone, 
stable,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Indlvldnals  or  carload  lots 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.  Breeder  and  Importer 


February  9,  1918 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Wlntringhani.  ] 
[  Subscriberfi  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1  00  No 
charge  for  questions  answered  through  this  department.     Name   and   address   of  sub- 
scriber must  accompany  each  query.] 


FIFTH       BuV  A  H°S  and  Help 
1  11   1  IT  Win  the  War 

SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 

of 

KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th,  1918 


at 


KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  HANFORD,  CAL. 

80-HEAD-80 

Registered    Poland  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
To  be  sold  without  reserve 
From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County 

Come  and  make  a  bid  on  the  Red  Cross  Sow  donated  by  M.  Bassett, 
she  is  one  of  his  very  best  sows 
Consignors 
M.  Bassett  F.  D.  Ross 

W.  Bernstein  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw       J.  M.  Bernstein 
Oscar  and   Clarence  Dimmick 
Auctioneer  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades 
For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Hanford,  Cal. 

POL  A  IN  P- 
CH  I  IN  AS 


BASSETT'S 


Twenty  of  our  best  bred  gilts 
will  be  consigned  to  the 

KINGS  COUNTY  SALE 
AT  HANFORD 

FEBRUARY  20 

^^H,\JjWP^i^P*^kWr"  ■  I        They  are  all  bred  to  our  best 

I      ■  *  I    °oars-     You   can   buy  them  at 

your  own  price. 
I  miss  big  bone  For   many   years,    at  widely 

Type  of  Bassett  gilts  consigned  to  Kings    separated    show    rings,  under 

County  Sale  to  be  sold  for  benefit  . .  „„  .    ,  „ 

of  Red  Cross.  many  different  judges  of  vary- 

ing type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  consistent  prize-winners.  My  herd  is  large  and  I 
cull  closely.  The  animals  sent  out  as  breeders  are  the  very  tops  of  a 
large  number.  I  KNOW  that  my  kind  of  Poland-China  is  a  profitable 
farmer's  hog,  for  I  send  carloads  of  them  to  the  packer  every  year — 
uniform  in  size,  high  in  quality,  quickly  and  economically  matured 
and  finished. 

FAIR  DEALING,  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE,  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS, 
BEST  PORK  PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS 
OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 
M.  BASSETT  HANFORD,  CAL. 


Milk  and  Cream  Getting  Strong. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow's  milk 
and  cream  get  strong  and  smell 
strong  till  we  cannot  use  the  cream 
or  butter  after  setting  twelve  hours. 
The  cow  is  in  good  health  as  far 
as  I  can  tell.  Have  been  feeding  a 
good  grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  What  is 
the  matter? — Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

See  that  your  water  supply  is 
clean.  Disinfect  the  drinking  vessels 
thoroughly,  boil  milk  utensils  and 
see  that  the  feed  this  animal  takes 
does  not  contain  substances  which 
might  give  a  taste  to  the  milk.  Food 
substances  easily  transmit  their  odor 
and  taste  by  way  of  the  cow  to  the 
milk. 


CUTTER'S 

Blackleg  filtrate 

and 

Blackleg  Tissue 
Aggressin 

The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 


CutferVi  Blncklear  Klltrale  posi- 
tively protect*  against  Blaclc- 
leg. 

Cutter's      Blackleg  Aggress'it, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ak- 
Rressln  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals. 


These  products  will  probably 
never  supplant  Blackleg  Vaccine. 
Still,  under  some  conditions,  they 
have  advantages  that  should  be 
known  to  every  stockraiser. 

Write  us  for  full  Information 
regarding  them. 

THE     CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
Berkeley,  California. 

"The  Laboratory  that  knows  hotv  " 


I  WILL  CONSIGN  TO  THE 

Kings  County  Poland  China  Sale 

20  FINE  SOWS 


Sired  by  the  great  boar,  President, 
out  of  the  best  sows  on  my  ranch, 
and  most  of  them  bred  to  one  of 
the  three  great  boars  I  have  just 
imported  from  the  East.  They  are: 
Young  Jumbo,  sired  by  Jumbo 
Bob. 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  by  Big 
Bone  Leader. 

King's  Massive  Orange,  by  Big 
Orange. 

NO  BETTER  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  ANYWHERE. 

W.  BERNSTEIN 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


A  Lame  Colt. 

To  the  Editor:  I  turned  a  colt 
in  a  man's  pasture.  It  took  a  lasso 
to  catch  him.  The  colt  ran  against 
the  end  of  a  gate.  It  has  been  lame 
since.  When  it  trots  it  is  not  able 
to  take  a  full  step.  I  think  the 
shoulder  blade  must  be  dislocated. 
How  can  I  put  it  in  place? — A.  J., 
Oakdale. 

This  shoulder  is  not  dislocated.  If 
it  was,  there  would  probably  be  no 
movement  at  all.  A  careful  exam- 
ination is  the  only  means  which 
would  give  a  definite  answer  as  to 
the  exact  cause  of  the  lameness. 


Tender  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  has  a 
tender  bag.  She  is  perfectly  gentle 
and  does  not  know  abuse  or  ill- 
treatment  of  any  kind.  Never  raises 
hen  right  feet,  but  almost  continu- 
ally raises  and  lowers  her  left  feet 
as  if  milking  pained  her.  What  is 
the  matter? — H.  G.  H.,  Terra  Bella. 

This  cow's  udder  was  probably 
bruised  at  an  earlier  date  and  the 
soreness  is  slow  in  wearing  off.  A 
little  patience  and  time  will  prob- 
ably alleviate  the  condition. 


Contagious  Abortion. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow 
which  came  in  with  calf  twice  in 
succession  in  the  seventh  month.  I 
have  another  one  that  did  the  same 
thing.  Is  it  a  disease? — A.  B.,  Han- 
ford, Cal. 

Your  trouble  is  contagious  abor- 
tion. Consult  your  veterinarian  and 
have  him  treat  your  herd.  It  is  hard 
to  stop  this  condition  once  it  starts. 

Imperfect  Diagnosis. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow,  8  years 
old,  has  had  a  calf  every  year  since 
she  was  two  years  old.  Last  calf  is 
now  10  months  old.  The  cow  has 
been  served  five  different  times  and 
is  not  with  calf  yet.  What's  the 
matter? — G.  W.  A.,  Kelseyville. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  cow 
would  be  necessary  before  a  diag- 
nosis could  be  given. 

Horse  Scours  Badly. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
that,  whenever  I  let  him  out  on  pas- 
ture, gets  the  scours  badly.  What 
can  I  give  to  cure  him? — J.  W.  D., 
Wheatland. 

This  horse's  mouth  needs  atten- 
tion, as  his  teeth  are  probably  rough 
and  need  smoothing  down. 

More  Symptoms  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
horse  with  urinary  trouble.  I  have 
been  feeding  nothing  but  good  bar- 
ley hay.  Can  you  prescribe  some- 
thing for  him? — H.  N.  H.,  Sanger, 
Cal. 

You  will  have  to  give  more  symp- 
toms before  the  correct  treatment 
could  be  prescribed. 

Cow  Will  Not  Breed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  3-year- 
old  cow.  Her  calf  is  about  9  months 
old.  She  has  been  served  twice,  but 
does  not  breed.  She  comes  in  heat 
regularly.  What  can  I  do? — A.  M., 
El  Cajon. 

This  animal  will  require  special 
treatment  by  a  veterinarian. 

Effect  of  Teething. 

To  the  Editor:  My  colt,  18  months 
old,  has  the  lampers.  Upper  part  of 
mouth  seems  swollen.  Kindly  advise 
what  to  do. — I.  A.  C,  Sacramento. 

This  condition  is  caused  by  teeth- 
ing, and  will  disappear  when  all  the 
permanent  teeth  have  come  In. 


THE  WORLD'S  GRAND 


CHAMPION  HAMPSHIRES 


Pure-Bred  Hogs  give  more 
weight  for  less  money  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Sows,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  and 
open,  from  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Stock.  All  ages 
for  sale. 

Write  to 

F.  V.  Gordon  or  F.  A.  Lanedon  LIRna°ncn"a 


Perris,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


Four  Great  Brood  Sows  in  Congress  Sale 

We  have  consigned  to  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  at  Davis,  February  22, 
1918,  four  of  our  best  brood  sows.    They  are: 

Redwood  Lady  20203.  This  sow  is  the  mother  of  the  great  yearling  sow  shown  by 
Mr.  Brush  last  year.     A  great  show  sow. 

Rookwood  Lady  86,  207890.  This  sow  farrows  March  1st.  The  blood  of  Rival's 
Champion  is  now  at  a  premium.    She  is  a  great  sow. 

Leader's  Jcanette  2d,  237917.  a  great  daughter  of  Grand  Leader  2d. 

Forest  Grove  Frences  4th.  238180,  a  splendid  yearling  sow. 

These  four  sows  have  for  sirCB  four  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the  breed. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MA^LELD 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakla  Breeding  farm 

POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS — ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita  M.  Baldwin 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Li restock  breeder*  all  oyer  the  State  are  invited  to  aand  en  portal 
rarardlur  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intention*,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  has  in- 
stalled an  Empire  milker. 

The  Lundy  dry  milk  plant  has  be- 
gun operations  at  Newman. 

The  Dairymen's  Co  -  operative 
Creamery  Association  of  Tulare  has 
closed  the  largest  year's  business  in 
its  history,  the  total  being  $816,- 
294.11,  an  increase  of  $148,756.66 
over  1916. 

Maplewood  Farm,  at  Calistoga,  has 
completed  an  up-to-date  milking  and 
calf  barn.  It  has  cork  floors  through- 
out and  Louden  equipment,  consist- 
ing of  steel  posts  and  stanchions, 
litter  and  feed  carriers,  and  haying 
tools. 

Blanche  Undine  Clothilde  2d,  198,- 
755,  a  granddaughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  aged  four,  owned 
by  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare,  in  a 
seven-day  official  test  produced  523.1 
pounds  of  milk  that  tested  out 
28.025  pounds  butter. 

In  the  prize  list  of  French  cup 
winners,  issued  by  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  E.  B.  McFar- 
land  of  San  Mateo  secures  a  trophy 
on  Willowmoor  Vesta  4th,  with  a 
record  of  17.753  pounds  of  milk  and 
753.18  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation is  calling  the  attention  o" 
the  cattlemen  to  the  high  protein 
content  of  cottonseed  cake.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  other  feeds:  Corn,  10 
per  cent  protein;  oats  and  barley, 
12  per  cent  protein:  cottonseed  cake, 
41  per  cent  protein. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  open  the  National  Parks  of 
the  State  for  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  fact  that  such  ac- 
tion might  temporarily  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  tourists  ought  not  to 
prevent  its  being  done  to  relieve  the 
present  critical  feed  situation. 

Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker 
of  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  herd 
holds  the  world's  records  for  eight 
months  after  calving  in  both  the 
two-year-old  and  the  junior  three- 
year-old  classes.  Her  junior  three- 
year  record  is  25.25  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days,  eight  months  after 
calving.  She  is  the  dam  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  W.  J.  Hig- 
don's  $6,500  bull. 

Some  fine  records  have  been  made 
with  the  Holsteins  on  the  Kounias 
Registered  Stock  Farms.  Dominita 
Colantha  De  Kol  finished  her  seven- 
day  test  with  a  record  of  412  pounds 
of  milk,  25.62  pounds  of  butter,  and 
an  average  test  of  5  per  cent  but- 
terfat. Dominita  Colantha  De  Kol 
2nd,  a  promising  two-year-old,  fin- 
ished her  seven-day  test  with  a  rec- 
ord of  385  pounds  of  milk,  22.72 
pounds  of  butter,  and  an  average 
test  of  5.2  butterfat. 

Margaret  Aralia  De  Kol.  owned  by 
the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corpora- 
tion at  Woodland,  scored  the  high- 
est in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competi- 
tion for  December,  her  total  yield  of 
butterfat  being  77.988  pounds,  a  per- 
centage of  4.53  from  1721.6  pounds 
of  milk.  The  second  place  was  won 
by  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead,  owned  also 
by  the  same  firm,  her  total  being 
76.931  pounds  butterfat,  percentage 
4.34,  from  1772.6  pounds  of  milk. 
Third  place  was  secured  by  "Roan 
Cow,"  owned  by  Iver  Iversen  of  Ar- 
eata, with  a  total  yield  of  72.880 
pounds  butterfat,  percentage  6.66, 
from  1094.3  pounds  of  milk. 

The  leader  in  the  cow  testing  de- 
partment of  the  Riverside  County 
Farm  Bureau  for  December  was  a 
splendid  cow  owned  by  Hamner  & 
Main  at  Corona.  This  cow  yielded 
1612.5  pounds  of  milk,  which  tested 
5  per  cent,  or  80.61  pounds  butter- 
fat. This  dairy  had  nine  cows  out 
of  the  31  which  tested  better  than 
45  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  biggest 
milk  producer,  for  quantity,  was  a 
cow  owned  by  M.  O.  Pulliam  of  Per- 


ris,  which  gave  2370  pounds  of 
milk.  Others  who  had  cows  testing 
better  than  45  pounds  of  butterfat 
included  Bost  &  Johnson,  Corona; 
Mark  Warden  of  San  Jacinto;  W. 
F.  Eldridge,  Corona;  R.  A.  Funk, 
Ethanac;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Clark,  Arling- 
ton; A.  A.  Goetling,  El  Casco;  R.  E. 
Babcock,  Arlington;  and  J.  E.  Cook, 
Arlington. 


Swine. 

C.  Nelson  of  Merced,  who  has  been 
feeding  a  big  bunch  of  hogs  this 
year,  sold  the  last  of  them,  amount- 
ing to  80  head,  for  14^  cents.  The 
weights  ran  from  80  pounds  to  200. 

Professors  Cady  and  Davis  gave  a 
hog  demonstration  at  Visalia  last 
week  which  was  attended  by  farmers 
and  high  school  students.  The  meth- 
od of  vaccinating  with  anti-cholera 
serum  was  shown. 

The  Hampshire  herd  on  the  Lang- 
don  ranch  near  Perris  was  given 
praise  by  Prof.  Bryant,  University 
animal  husbandry  expert,  during  his 
recent  visit.  He  said  the  sows  were 
the  best  specimens  of  Hampshires 
he  had  ever  seen. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  re- 
turn shipment  of  hogs  ever  sent 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was 
made  Friday  by  Halstead  &  Wilks 
of  Visalia.  Six  hundred  head  of 
prime  hogs — making  six  carloads — 
brought  more  than  $18,000. 

J.  H.  Cook,  the  Poland  -  China 
breeder  of  Paradise,  writes:  "My 
advertising  in  the  Rural  Press  sold 
out  my  stock  in  quick  time.  I  have 
recently  added  to  my  herd  a  son 
of  Hancherdale  Jones,  he  by  Gerst- 
dale  Jones,  and  a  boar  and  two  sows 
by  the  Grand  Champion  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob.  I  will  have  an  exceptional 
bunch  of  spring  pigs." 

A  letter  from  Clayton  N.  Slocum, 
written  from  Iowa,  says  that  he  at- 
tended the  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Association  meeting  and  was  elected 
vice-president.  At  the  sale  the 
world's  grand  champion  sow  sold 
for  $2900.  Mr.  Slocum  bought  a 
young  King  of  the  Colonels  boar 
that  will  cost  him  $500  at  home. 
The  noted  sire  of  this  boar  is  dead 
and  his  dam  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducers of  the  breed.  Mr.  Slocum 
also  is  getting  together  a  lot  of  sows 
to  make  up  a  carload  shipment  and 
says  the  prices  are  ranging  from 
$250  to  $500. 


Sheep. 

Sheepmen  of  Los  Banos  have  been 
feeding  yellow  corn.  They  could 
use  1,000  tons  of  hay.  1 

Montana's  wool  clip  for  1917  to- 
taled 18,200,000  pounds,  against 
20,200,000  in  1916. 

Some  Chinamen  who  are  experi- 
enced potato  growers  from  Stockton 
have  leased  360  acres  on  the  Wilson 
ranch  of  the  Miller  &  Lux  Co.  in 
Merced  county  and  will  plant  it  to 
potatoes. 

Mountain  sheep  stealing  has  be- 
come unpopular  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able down  Imperial  way,  where  Dep- 
uty Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  Ed 
H.  Ober.  specially  detailed  from 
Owens  Valley  to  enforce  the  close 
season  protection  of  these  rare  ani- 
mals, convicted  two  more  offenders 
last  week,  each  paying  $50  fine. 

A.  B.  Howser,  a  prominent  grain 
grower  of  Los  Banos,  is  doing  a  pa- 
triotic turn  by  gathering  the  twin 
lambs  that  otherwise  would  be  killed 
and  thereby  growing  a  coat  for  our 
boys  in  France.  He  hopes  to  get 
100  or  150.  He  dilutes  the  milk 
with  one-third  water  and  later  on 
half  water.  He  has  warm  quarters, 
with  clean  straw  bedding,  and  a  roof 
facing  south  arranged  so  that  he  can 
raise  it  and  let  in  the  sun.  At  night 
he  keeps  an  oil  stove  to  keep  them 
warm.  He  also  has  a  unique  feeding 
arrangement,  which  is  a  four-inch 
board  nailed  onto  the  edge  of  a  ten- 
inch  board,  which  sets  at  an  angle 


of  about  45  degrees.  Holes  are  bored 
through  the  four-inch  piece  about 
six  inches  apart.  With  his  bottles 
filled  with  milk  and  a  nipple  on 
each  bottle  (for  you  must  remember 
these  lambs  are  orphans)  he  lays 
the  bottles  on  the  broad  board  with 


the  neck  stuck  through  the  hole  and 
the  lambs  line  up  and  proceed  to 
take  nourishment.  Mr.  Hawser  has 
contracted  to  take  his  grain  grow- 
ing equipment  and  sow  1000  acres  to 
rice  for  Thos.  P.  Mortimer  of  Berke- 
ley. 


World's  Greatest  Long  Distance  Cow 
World's  First  30,000  Pound  Cow 
California's  First  40  Pound  Cow 

TILLY  ALCARTRA 

Starting  on  her  sixth  yearly  test,  she  has  produced  40.78  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days  and  is  running  strong  for  thirty  days. 

In  five  consecutive  years,  starting  as  a  two-year-old,  she  has  made 
the  enormous  production  of  123,351  pounds  of  milk  and  4819  pounds 
of  butter,  an  average  of  24,670  pounds  of  milk  and  963.80  pounds  of 
butter.  For  the  last  three  years  she  has  averaged  1140  pounds  of 
butter.  • 

The  world  has  never  produced  another  cow  with  such  a  consistent 
record  of  achievement.    She  justly  merits  the  title— 

QUEEN  OF  THE  DAIRY  WORLD 

Your  opportunity  is  here  to  head  your  herd  with  one  of  her  good 
grandsons  and  share  the  benefits  of  her  great  production.  They  are 
sired  by  her  son,  KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA,  who  is  by  SEGIS  PON- 
TIAC DE  KOL  BURKE,  the  sire  of  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead,  932 
pounds  butter  as  a  two-year-old  and  34.16  pounds  as  a  senior  three- 
year-old,  both  State  records. 

Whether  you  have  a  commercial  dairy  herd  or  a  herd  of  registered 
cows,  we  have  them  that  will  be  priced  within  your  reach  and  will 
be  pleased  to  submit  their  pedigrees  and  prices.    Write  today. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORP. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Champion  Bam,  P.  P.  I.  K. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIINIVUVCIS  P.  F>.  I.  E-,  1Q1S 

Agred  Bam,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Bam, 
First.  Bam  Lamb,  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Bam.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire,  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Bams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old,  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der ope  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Beglstered  Bams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lota. 
BISHOP  BEOS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


Stop  Losing  Calves 


You  can 

Wipe  Abortion  Out 

of  your  herd  and 

Keep  it  Out 

Write 

Dr.  David  Roberta  Veterinary  Co. 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin 


FREE 

Booklet 
Questions  and  Answers 

pertaining  to 

Abortion  in  Cows 

Answers  every  ques- 
tion. Tells  bow  to  treat 
your  own  cattle  at  small 
expense. 

Send  for  booklet  now.  A 
postal  will  do.  State  num- 
ber of  cattle  you  own. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Mauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 
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Beef  Cattle. 

Cattle  are  dying  from  starvation 
In  the  lower  foothill  district  of  East 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is  estimated 
that  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  will  be 
lost,  no  matter  how  soon  the  rain 
comes  and  the  loss  will  be  greater  as 
the  drouth  continues. 

The  feed  situation  in  eastern  Tu- 
lare county  is  serious  at  this  time. 
Hay  is  being  hauled  to  the  cattle  to 
keep  them  alive,  especially  cows  that 
have  calved.  Gill  Bros.,  who  have  a 
large  range  east  of  Exeter,  report 
that  their  cattle  are  holding  their 
own,  but  the  boys  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  overstock. 

One  of  the  finest  shipments  of  cat- 
tle ever  leaving  Tulare  was  made  re- 
cently by  W.  A.  Duncan  of  the 
Standard  Packing  Co.  Twenty  head 
averaged  1435  pounds  going  out, 
after  a  forty-five-day  feeding  at  the 
packing  company's  place  there.  The 
animals  were  given  a  balanced  ration 
and  showed  a  net  gain  of  something 
over  three  pounds  a  day,  or  140 
pounds  gain  apiece  for  the  period.  The 
steers  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Cattle  Brand  Law,  designed 
to  prevent  cattle  rustling,  is  to  be 
rigorously  enforced  and  the  Cattle 
Protection  Board  warns  owners  who 
have  not  recorded  their  brand3  to 
immediately  file  same  with  the  board 
at  San  Francisco.  County  records  are 
insufficient  to  comply  with  this  State 
law,  which  also  requires  all  persons 
slaughtering  cattle  as  a  business  to 
obtain  a  license.  The  law  does  not 
apply  to  dairy  and  purebred  breed- 
ers. Note  the  announcement  of  the 
board  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
this  issue. 


Horses. 

Four  colts  belonging  to  James 
Bell  wandered  onto  the  Southern 
Pacific  track  at  Carnadero  and  were 
killed. 

Major  Winterburne  and  Captain 
Burke  of  the  Purchasing  Department 
of  the.  U.  S.  Army  were  in  Bakers- 
field  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  mules  and  horses  for  the 
army.  Notice  was  given  that  all 
who  had  stock  to  sell  should  be 
gathered  at  a  central  point  and  a 
United  States  veterinarian  would 
pass  on  them. 

Capt.  H.  I.  Nicholas  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  will  inspect  and  purchase 
horses  for  war  purposes  at  the  County 
Fair  Grounds  at  Fresno  on  February 
8  and  9.  These  prices  will  be  paid: 
For  cavalry  horses,  $140;  wheel 
mules,  $210;  pack  mules,  $150.  The 
specifications  are:  Age  of  horses, 
6  to  10  years;  age  of  mules,  5  to  10 
years,  inclusive.  Colors:  Horses, 
solid  colors,  bays,  browns,  blacks 
and  sorrels,  and  very  dark  grays 
and  roans.     Mules:     All  colors  ex- 


Easy  Milking  and  a  Full  Pail 

are  the  natural  result  of  s  healthy  udder, 
when  a  cow  freshens,  her  udder  should  be 
given  careful  attention.  Caked  Bag,  so  likely 
to  occur  then.  Is  Quickly  removed  by  apply- 
ing Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Sores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches 
and  Inflammation  Quickly  respond  to  Its  heal- 
ing, penetrating  effect.  Try  Bag  Balm  and 
you  will  never  be  without  It.' 

Sold  by  feed  dealer*  end  druggists.  In  large  500 
packages    Seod  for  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkle*." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonvllle.  Vt. 


cept  light  grays  or  white.  Weights: 
Cavalry  horses,  1000  to  1200;  wheel 
mules,  1200  to  1400;  pack  mules, 
950  to  1150.  Heights:  Cavalry 
horses,  15  to  16  hands;  wheel  mules, 
15%  to  I6Y2  hands;  pack  mules, 
14%  to  15  hands. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each,  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 

WILL  OFFER  MY  SPBING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  for  my  fall 
litters:  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion,  Superba,  out  of  my  best 
sows.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station. 
Riverside.  Cal.  

26  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Sale. 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch,  Hanford,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

POLANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn  (Linn view ),  Route  A,  Modest*. 
Cal.   

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.   H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt,  Hanford.  

C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal.  

BEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BELLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1018  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIKIN  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today— do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  California. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


GRAPE  WILD    FARMS    BERKSUIRES  and 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old, 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE* — Young  stock 
for  sale  sired  by  a  first  prize  son  of  Laurel 
Champion:  prices  right.  Imperial  Stock  Farm, 
Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


BERKS  HIRES  —  Fine,  grow  thy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Chapion  P.-P.  I.  B.  Prices  reasona- 
ble.   Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year,  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING — Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal.   


HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old,  920. 
C.  V.  Holden,  Linne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Giah, 
Laws,  Cal.  

ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Beet  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sows  of  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shire*.    Prices  an  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARKUTHF.RS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  tomnnsj.    May  field.  Cal.  

FOR    WELL*  BRED    BERKSHIRES.  writ* 

Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 

California. 


Dnroc-Jersey*. 


BUY  GRAND  CHAMPION  STOCK  and  save 
feed.  Boards  about  swept  clean;  only  a  few 
left.  One  March  Gilt,  one  July  Gilt,  one  July 
Boar,  sired  by  1917  Grand  Champion;  one 
Sow  sired  by  1915  Grand  Champion,  one  Sow 
sired  by  1916  Grand  Champion,  bred  to  1917 
Grand  Champion.  Booking  orders  for  March 
farrow.    J.  M.  DeYilbiss,  Patterson,  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts; 
two'  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
6  championships,  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Blood  of  champions  such 
as  Defender,  Orion  Chief,  Taxpayer  13,  Golden 
Model.  Few  choice  fall  gilts  of  grand  cham- 
pion breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  T.  R. 
Bond,  Tipton,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS,  REGISTERED  —  Fifteen 
about  3  months  old.  9  sows,  4  barrows.  1 
boar.  Price  $20  each  for  the  lot  or  $25  for 
less.  Beauties.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaned  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $16  up,  sired  by  State  Fair  prize-win- 
ners.    H.  E.  Bondier.  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS— A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Both  sexes;  big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall, 
Hard  wick.  I  

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal.  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham.  Lancaster, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.    Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


•  Yorkshires.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal.  

 Essex.  

LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.  A  few  fine  youngsters  left.  L.  W.  Mill- 
sap,  Tolo,  CaL  

 Yorkshires.  

BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHXRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National.  Berkeley.  


 Tamworths.  

BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane.  Amsterdam,  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Uolsteuis. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento.  

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  registered  Holstein 
A.  R.  O.  cows  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  C, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldeme  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mo- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS. 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

TULaITe  HOLlSTEINTrAKM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshlres  Pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, Cal.   

YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran,  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Ponttac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto. 
Calif.  ;  

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULLS  $50  to 

$150.    Qlorletta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  A  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holsteln-Frieslans     Rlpon,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle— McAHster  A  Sons.  Chlno.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bnlls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Mlllbrae  Dairy.  Mlllbrae.  Cal.   

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  TUpon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  B. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN -FRIESLVN  CAT. 
TLB — Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— A  lex" 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.   

palendal!Tre73i1*teredTiol^ 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto. 
Jerseys. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested;  priced 
right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford, 
Cal.   

VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offers 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.     Write  for  list  of  bulls. 

Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE   FARM  JERSEYS — Bulls  from 

officially  tested  dams  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hay-worth.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  _B._  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


Guernseys, 

PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected  from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced! 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen.  Loleta,  Cal. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  Cal. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $126  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley.  


 Ayrshlres. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FA1RVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS— 
Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered ;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFA1L  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.  O.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  219 
Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 

REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords;  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — . 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paiclnes  Ranch  Co.. 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

8FRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS^— H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Sam- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 13  hirti-RT.'irlo "  Shropshire"  rams." 
Inquire  by  mail  or  wire  to  Hope  Farm,  Frank- 
lin. Sacramento  county,  Cal. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNF.YS —  Dorset  mm 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISnbP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.— Breed- 
ers and  Importers  Shropshire*. 

CHAS.  KmBLl^Breeaer  and  importer  of 
Ram  bouillets.  Hanford.  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE^ARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PEROHERONS^MTerd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion,  P.-P.  I.  B.. 
1015      John  Matloy.  Reno.  Nevada. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shircs,  Berkshlres  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  price  Band  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Bntte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  ownerg.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
clsco,  Cal.    

FOR  RALE — 05  head  of  young  cattle  from 
calves  to  two-year-olds,  steers  and  heifers. 
Also  a  few  good  milk  cows.  R.  S.  Mossman, 
Antloch,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — $10.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Escalon,  Cal. 


FEED  COSTS  ARE 
UP;  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS PRICES  ARE 
NOT. 

The  only  way  to 
beat    this  combination 


Is  to  get  large-yield  cows. 

Sel  HOLSTEINS 

Are  Paying  Their  Owners 

Their  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  but- 
ter fat  make  them  •  extremely  profitable 
despite  high  feed  costs.  They  hold  all 
records  for  production.  Write  for  free  in- 
formation. 

THE     HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  230,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Successful  Turkey  Raiser  Tells  Secrets 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  s-i  —  | 


For  the  reason  that,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  age,  the  turkey  is  self- 
dependent  in  the  matter  of  feed,  this 
fowl  is  likely  to  find  great  favor 
with  poultry  keepers  who  have  the 
proper  range  for  them.  The  turkey 
needs  a  larger  range  as  compared 
with  chickens  and  not  every  poultry 
keeper  is  favorably  situated;  conse- 
quently this  matter  deserves  first  at- 
tention. Overstocking  the  range  will 
necessitate  the  expense  of  feeding 
and  crowded  conditions,  unless  the 
flock  is  given  much  constant  care, 
and  is  likely  to  produce  the  various 
ailments  peculiar  to  this  fowl. 

D.  R.  Perkins  of  Turlock,  who  has 
been  successful  in  turkey  raising, 
gives  us  the  fruit  of  his  observations 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  be- 
ginners in  the  business. 

SMALL  FLOCKS  THRIVE  BEST. 

Large  flocks,  even  on  good  ranges, 
will  produce  smaller  birds  than 
smaller  flocks;  probably  because  the 
birds,  feeding  together  as  they  do  in 


make  the  stronger  poult,  but  the 
younger  hens  make  the  best  moth- 
ers; by  setting  the  young  hens  as 
soon  as  they  become  broody  and 
breaking  the  older  ones  to  secure  a 
second  clutch  of  eggs,  one  may  get 
the  maximum  results. 

OVERFEEDING  DANGEROUS. 

Practically  all  of  the  advertised 
commercial  chick  feeds  are  conveni- 
ent and  are  good  for  the  young;  but 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  amount;  do  not  overfeed  at 
any  time.  Hot  weather  and  over- 
feeding are  decidedly  a  poor  com- 
bination. As  soon  as  the  poults  be- 
gin ranging,  the  ration  should  be 
reduced.  Do  not  forget  that  grit 
should  be  just  as  available  as  food. 
THE  ARCH  ENEMY — HCE. 

Lice  are  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
young;  and  once  the  poult  becomes 
weakened  by  them  he  stands  a  poor 
chance  of  recuperating.  The  fact 
that  the  average  person  does  not 
know  where  to  look  for  the  insects 
results   in   confusion   and  unneces- 


large  numbers,  have  to  travel  far- 
ther and  spend  more  time  in  getting  I  sarv  losses.    The  first  place  one  may 
the  same  food  they  would  secure  if 
in  smaller  droves.    Therefore,  it  is 


desirable,  especially  while  the  birds 
are  growing,  to  keep  the  broods  sep- 
arate. Usually  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  scatter  the  coops  used  for 
hatching  over  the  range. 

HOW  BROOD  COOPS  ARE  UADE. 

These  coops,  three  feet  square  and 
three  feet  high,  are  fitted  with  a  re- 
movable roof  and  a  3x3x9-foot  run- 
way made  of  lx3-inch  lumber  and 
1-inch  wire  netting;  a  door  is  made 
in  the  far  end  of  this  runway.  An- 
other door  for  the  coop  is  found 
handy  for  confining  the  hen  to  the 
nest.  Some  hens  succumb  to  the 
lure  of  society  and  leave  unfinished 
the  work  of  hatching  her  eggs.  The 
beginner  may  encounter  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  hen  to  recognize  a  new 
coop  as  a  permanent  home;  but  a 
hen  that  has  been  raised  in  one  will 
ever  after  regard  that  place  as  a 
refuge  and  will  voluntarily  lay, 
hatch,  and  hover  her  young  there. 

YOUNG  HENS  BEST  MOTHERS. 

Eggs  laid  by  the  older  hens  will 


find  them  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
wings  in  depressions  between  the 
feathers.  The  wings  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  and  by  spreading 
them  over  the  hand  all  hiding  places 
will  be  revealed.  Next  the  lice  may- 
be found  in  the  longer  body  feath- 
ers. The  first  month  is  considered 
the  danger  period;  after  that  a  good 
dust  bath  should  enable  the  poult 
to  wage  most  of  his  own  battles. 
Ashes  make  the  most  desirable  dust. 

When  the  young  are  able  to  sleep 
out  of  the  brood  coop,  a  pen  or 
fold,  with  roosts  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  desirable.  The 
ground  in  these  pens,  as  well  as  any 
frequented  by  the  turkeys,  should 
be  plowed  under  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  disease  that  might  result 
from  the  presence  of  such  refuse  as 
collects  from  year  to  year. 

PROSPECTS  BRIGHT. 

The    present    prospects    for  the 
breeder  are  bright.    Those  who  have 
wanted   to  delve  in  the  secrets  of 
the  turkey  business  will  never  have  a 
I  more  favorable  opportunity  to  learn. 


Had  Her  Fingers  Burned  and  Knowt 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  opportunity  of  the  California 
small  farmer  is  here.  If  anybody 
on  earth  can  make  poultry  pay,  it 
is  the  man  with  a  little  land  in  this 
Golden  State.  The  California  farmer 
can  feed  the  world,  if  he  must,  and 
do  it  without  hurting  himself  either. 
A  good  flock  of  chickens  that  can 
rustle  half  their  living,  and  always 
keep  the  family  in  eggs,  meat  and 
groceries,  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
days  of  swapping  eggs  at  the  vil- 
lage store  for  groceries  is  past. 
Every  grocer  is  willing  to  pay  cash 
now  for  his  eggs.  Besides,  even  in 
remote  districts,  there  are  nearly 
always  men  engaged  in  the  business 
who  go  around  and  buy  eggs  and 
poultry. 

There  is  one  class  of  these  men, 
however,  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of — 
a  certain  class  of  foreigners  much 
given  to  cheating.  Always  demand 
cash.  Take  no  checks  from  these 
men.  They  are  more  numerous 
around  Los  Angeles  and  for  fifty 
miles  either  way  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  and  sometimes  a 


Press  by  Susan  Swajrsgood.] 

person  must  either  deal  with  them 
|  or  hold  his  stuff  until  it  eats  up 
the  profit.     If  you  must  deal  with 
them,    remember,    they    will  bear 
watching.   They  cheat  in  the  weight 
i  and   look  as  innocently  as  a  babe 
while   doing  it.     They   will  quote 
eggs  five  cents  a  dozen  less  than 
I  they   paid   your   neighbor.     If  you 
refuse  to  deal  at  such  prices  they 
come  up  quickly  to  the  proper  price. 
I  have  been  burned  by  these  fellows, 
so  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 


RABBITS  WITH  SCABBY  EARS. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  rabbits  whose 
ears  are  scabby  on  the  inside?  I  feed 
them  greens,  barley,  bran  and  milk 
— E.  C.  M.,  Oroville. 

These  rabbits  have  what  is  called 
"canker  of  the  ears."  Mix  a  little 
flour  of  sulphur  into  a  paste  with 
olive  oil  and  rub  well  into  the  sores, 
next  day  wipe  off  the  scales  and  put 
on  a  little  more  of  the  paste.  About 

1  four    dressings    will    complete  the 

i  job. — S.  S. 


§aVeMoncy 

^repairing 

/  \jour  Wild  inor 
NOW  With 


FOR  BIG  BUILDINGS  AND  LITTLE  — 

BARNS  OR  CHICKEN  HOUSES  

THE  HOME  OR  THE  WOOD  SHED  

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  REPAIRING 
WITH  PIONEER  ROOPING 

Every  Roll  Guaranteed.    Wears  Like  Iron. 
Always  Looks  Good.  Economical.  Easy  to  Put  on. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER—  or  write  to  us  for  Samples 
and  Booklet 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO.  S 

247-251  S.  Log  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 

Hearst  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Get  100%  Efficiency 
From  Your  Feed 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  predicts  a  40%  to  50%  reduction 
as  compared  with  last  year's  poultry  feed  prices.  But  you  cannot 
afford  to  waste  a  pound  of  feed.  You  are  wasting  it — losing  good 
dollars— if  your  fowls  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly. 

Perfect  digestion  prevents  feed  waste  and  increases  produc- 
tion. Your  birds  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  everything  they  eat  and 
earn  bigger  profits  if  you  use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

America's  Original  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

It  assists  digestion  in  a  natural  way — tones  up  the  entire  system — 
sharpens  the  appetite — stirs  sluggish  egg-producing  organs  into 
activity — makes  hens  lay — turns  loafers  into  steady  producers. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  poultry  authorities.   Pres.T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  of  the  American  School  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  uses  it  at  his  great^ 
experimental  farm.    He  says:— "Pratt*  Poultry  Regulator  is  used  every^ 
day  in  the  moist  math,  except  when  salts  or  sulphur  are  fed.    We  . 
use  this  as  per  directions  furnished  with  the  Regulator. "  It 
will  pay  you  to  follow  the  advice  of  this  recognised  authority. 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts^ 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee       Your . 
money  bach  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied'  —the  guarantee^ 
that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

\  Write  for  tra poultry  book 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


MORE  WORKImB 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATC0  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  B  Y  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 


MUD.!  Die.  I.  Hit 
M.eCa.lir.6. 1315 
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Cull  Hens  By  Crops  and  Breast  Bones 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


••A  chicken's  production  is  no  big- 
ger than  its  crop"  is  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing W.  E.  Bridegroom's  reason 
for  culling  out  hens  whose  produc- 
tive capacity  is  limited  by  a  small 
crop  and  therefore  a  small  amount 
of  food  digested.  Mr.  Bridegroom 
has  kept  900  to  1  700  hens  until 
recent  times,  and  he  culled  prin- 
cipally by  feeling  of  their  crops 
after  a  full  meal. 

When  he  first  heard  of  culling 
chickens,  he  began  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  hens'  actions  and  methods 
of  working.  He  noted  the  bones 
and  meat  of  chickens  killed  for  the 
table  and  examined  the  egg  sacs 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  He  found 
a  distinct  difference  in  the  shape  of 
hens  producing  well.  Hens  with 
poor  undeveloped  bodies  due  to  in- 
sufficient capacity  of  their  crops 
were  not  able  to  make  many  eggs, 
and  their  pelvic  bones  would  be  set 
rigidly  close  together.  Recently  three 
birds  were  culled  from  27  by  their 
undeveloped  crops;  and  sure  enough 
their  pelvic  bones  were  rigid;  too 
close  together  to  pass  an  egg.  In 
another  case  62  such  birds  were 
culled  out  from  68  pullets  eight 
months  old  which  had  never  laid  an 
egg. 


turned  into  chicks 

Peerless  66  Hatcher 

Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


DELI.VEd.ED  TO  '     KJ  7 
YOUR.STATION.    •  ,/ M 
frllOIS  M  .'  I  I  e  Loi ANGELES 
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The  FREE  Book 
That  Tells  Secrets  of 
Poultry  Success 


—that  tella 
_  about  the  new  1918  X-Ray  nn- 
provements  bound  to  create 
1     splendid  records  in  chick  rais- 
kv4  ingr— flock  increasing.  X-Ray 
Egfir  Tester,  X-Ray  Nursery 
Tray,  X-liay  Gas  Arrestor, 
Quick  Cooling 
Egg  Tray  ana 
Handy  Height 
desiurn. 

1918 


Ray 


Include  20  Improvements 

One  filling  of  big  oil  J 
tank  to  entire  hatch—  \ 


and  the  X-Ray  Auto-  SS 

- 

reasons  for  X-Ray  su-  C; 


matic  Heat  Regulator 
being  only  a  few  big  N 


premacy.  Express  pre*  |s\ 
paid  to  most  points,  v 


Adrfrtst  BAKER -MART  § 
POULTRY  FARM  ^ 


,  Dap  t  21H    •aavartan.  Or*. 

|  Jforthu+uurn  lH»tr\trutOT%  SJ 
I  Ray  Incuaalar  Ca.  J 


WATCH  GROWTH  OF  CHICKS'  CROPS. 

Mf.  Bridegroom  would  watch  the 
growth  of  the  crop  of  a  little  chicken 
as  he  would  the  body  or  feathers. 
Many  hens  are  unprofitable  because 
they  were  not  properly  nourished 
while  young.  The  crop  must  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  body.  A  nice 
round  crop  soft  at  all  times  is  need- 
ed for  proper  development.  If  it  is 
small  and  flattened  next  to  the  breast 
more  bran  in  the  ration  is  needed 
to  develop  it.  A  week-old  chick  with 
a  hard  crop  will  probably  die  with- 
in two  weeks.  They  should  not  be 
overfed.  Many  a  man  thinks  brooder 
chicks  are  squawking  for  feed  when 
they  are  only  squawking  for  a 
mother. 

LAYER'S  BREAST  BONE  MEATLESS. 

A  Leghorn  hen  with  meat  to  the 
point  of  her  breast  bone  just  back 
of  the  crop  has  no  more  eggs.  You 
can't  get  meat  down  to  the  point 
while  she  is  laying.  There  are  yet 
a  lot  of  potential  eggs  in  a  hen 
whose  breast  bone  is  devoid  of  meat 
far  from  the  point.  A  four-year  hen 
killed  by  Mrs.  Bridegroom  had  a 
bare  breast  bone,  a  lot  of  eggs  in 
the  sac,  and  a  lot  of  fat  in  the  meat. 
A  hen  with  well-developed  crop, 
bare  breastbone,  deep  body  wedge- 
shaped  both  ways,  short  legs  and 
neck  is  a  good  layer. 


HANDLE  THE  HENS  GENTLY. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


FOR  SALE — Gold  Nugget  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  again  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  great  shows — California 
State  Fair,  1917;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles,  January.  191S.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Each  judge 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  strain  that  won  at  America's 
greatest  turkey  show.  World's  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  lour  entries.  Large 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  Bret 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third 
street,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  15  cents  until  March  15th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  82.00  per  30,  86.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  Wo  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 


"FINEST    HATCHERY    IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks. — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  860.000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.      Stock — Eggs.      Pebbleaide  Poultry 

Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Cal.   

BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS — The  famous  Pards  strain.  Choice 
cockerels  direct  from  winners  of  the  Fifth 
National  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Official  aver- 
age, 237  eggs  per  hen.  Prices  reasonable. 
The  right  blood  to  build  up  your  flock. 
Stanley  F.  Foote,  3923  San  Rafael  avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  812.50  per  100,  8110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A.  Exeter. 
Cal. 


White  Leghorn  chicks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
812  i>er  hundred;  reduction  by 
1000.  Write.  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  Judge.  Modesto.  Calif. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  gentleness 
in  handling  laying  hens.  I  have 
four  or  five  hundred  White  Leg- 
horns of  a  good  strain  which  do 
not  break  any  laying  records.  The 
party  who  tends  them  uses  a  Collie 
dog  to  catch  any  that  get  out  of 
the  pens  accidentally,  and  often  to 
catch  young  roosters  in  the  pens, 
and  refuses  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  injurious.  Does  such  treatment 
have  any  influence  on  their  laying, 
from  actual  tests? — H.  H.,  Linden. 

Using  Collie  dogs  or  any  other 
mode  of  running  laying  hens  has  a 
decided  action  on  the  internal  or- 
ganisms. If  you  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  find  out  for  yourself,  you 
will  find  out  that  such  treatment 
results  in  a  large  number  of  soft- 
shelled  eggs  being  dropped  on  the 
dropping  boards,  in  the  yards  and 
other  places.  A  hen  that  is  obliged 
to  run  is  often  made  so  nervous 
that  laying  is  entirely  dropped  until 
conditions  are  changed.  The  White 
Leghorn  is  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment and  does  not  take  kindly  to 
dogs.  She  often  refuses  to  lay  under 
such  conditions,  when  a  hen  of  the 
beefy  temperament  would  not  mind 
it.  Leghorns  bear  confinement  good, 
but  not  excitement. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns,  *15  per  100;  Rocks.  820  per  100. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCH- 
KRY — For  vigorous  baby  chicks.  White  Leg- 
horns. Brown  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Rede,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Anconas.  Our  chicks  stand  inspection. 
Lincoln  avenue.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — -All  good,  strong  young- 
■ters;  hatches  every  week;  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  Wniie  Leguoins 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Fine 
Tree  Farm,  "B,"  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Strong  and 
vigorous  stock.  Shipping  orders  given  care- 
ful attention.  Carl  Stange  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

~~ BOljRBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock; 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley,   Martinez,  Cal. 


RHODE   ISLAND   REDS   BABY   CHIX — My 

specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm.  San 
Leandro,  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  810.  Hens.  85.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair,  87  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12.50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert. 
McFarland.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery. 
Petaluma.  Cal.     W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
winners.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm.  Larm.  3916  39th  avenue,  Fruitvale 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A, 
Box  183A,  Ceres,  Cal. 


AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Have  won  wherever 
shown  and  lead  in  egg  production.  Bell  Ter- 
race Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  BUFF  DUCKS;  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch.  Route  2. 
144D.  Pomona.  Cal.   


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St..  San 
Francisco. 


PLACE    YOUR  ORDERS    NOW    with  the 

Madera   Hatchery,  Madera,   Cal.,    for  Barred 

Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Spring  delivery.   


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265  egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reason- 
able. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ran 
Mateo,  Cal. 


CHIX — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Orping- 
tons, Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds,  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Campines.  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews.  Sea- 
bright.  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyondottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH — Consolidated 
with  Mission  Hatchery.  Old  customers  want- 
ing chicks,  write  us  for  our  new  circular. 
Our  popular  breeds  hatched  in  our  model 
plant.  Quality  and  price  right.  The  Mission 
Hatchery,  Campbell.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3.  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres,  Cal. 


POULTRY  POINTERS. 


It  pays  to  immerse  chickens  twice 
a  year  in  a  dilution  of  one  pint  of 
sheep  dip  per  fifteen  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Hold  them  by  their  heads  and 
work  the  dip  to  the  skin  on  back 
and  legs  and  especially  around  the 
tail,  which  is  the  worst  place  for 
lice.    Then  rub  It  over  the  head. 


Yellow  mangels  are  one  of  the 
best  crops  to  grow  for  greens.  Chick- 
ens eat  them  entire.  Feed  them 
when  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 


Nest  eggs  are  of  no  use  and  they 
are  a  source  of  irritation  when  gath- 
ering eggs  after  dark. 


CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1H00  breeders;  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Spring 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead.  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Sehellville. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Hardy,  thorobred 
cockerels  and  hens.  Currey  Orchard.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  86  per  100, 
81.50  for  15  eggs.   Jay  Maxwell.  Madera,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS — 22-24  lbs., 
810.  No  hens — no  eggs  lor  sale.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Kimball.  Farmington.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 
Park   St..   Stockton.   Cal.  Stamps.  


WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetskl,  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal.  


IOANA  HATCHERY,  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.  Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs; 
choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Plan- 
ada.  Cal.   


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore.  Box  466, 
Exeter.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEY8  and  eggs 

our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  a 
Mee.   St    Helena.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents. Cal.;  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds 
nf  both  sexes:  egg  orders  now  being  booked. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  my 
prize-winning  stock.  Also  fine  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels.     N.  E.  Mulick,  Willows,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


5  Try  the  Coulson 

System  oj  Feeding 
'  Our  free  book'Chickens  from  shell 
to  Markefg'ives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.,Petaluma  Cal. 


Made  In  Sized  from  UO  Eggs 
to  640  Eggs. 


Poultry  men's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass  n is 


"Made  by  Poultrymen  for  1 
Poultrymen."  An  Incubator  first 
built  by  leading  poultrymen  for 
their  own  use.  After  several 
years  of  proven  success,  it  is 
now  offered  to  the  public.  Let  us 
send  you  Catalog  telling  about  this 
Poultrymen's  Hatcher. 

Mali  2935;  A2076 
>6  INDUSTRIALSTREET 
LOS  ANGKI.ES 
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Raisin  Growers'  Prosperity  Assured. 

The  live  campaign  conducted  for 
the  past  three  months  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.  for  the 
signing  up  of  125,000  acres  of  raisin 
vineyard  terminated  successfully.  All 
told,  131,530  acres,  or  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  raisins  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, was  secured.  This  guarantees 
the  life  of  this  organization  for  the 
next  six  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  this  State  about  10,000 
raisin  growers  scattered  over  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  sections,  and  of 
this  number  approximately  8,500 
signed  the  new  contract,  which  is 
uniform  in  terms  to  all  signers.  It 
is  believed  that  the  new  lease  of  life 
thus  given  to  one  of  California's  best 
examples  of  co-operative  marketing 
will  result  In  affording  our  raisin 
growers  a  broader  market  and  a 
money  return  for  their  product  that 
will  make  the  industry  continuously 
profitable  and  attractive. 

Advance  in  Canning  Crops. 

The  Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Co., 
operating  canneries  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  has  requested  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  to  give  publicity  to 
the  prices  they  will  pay  for  canning 
factory  crops  at  their  several  plants. 
The  company  states  incidentally  that 
it  understands  that  most  of  the  can- 
ners  throughout  the  country  will 
pay  the  same  range  of  prices.  The 
prices  are  on  stock  delivered  to  the 
plant  or  receiving  station:  Sweet 
corn  in  the  husk,  $18  to  $20  a  ton; 
peas  in  vines,  $56  to  $60;  tomatoes, 
$15  to  $18;  beets,  $10  to  $30;  spin- 
ach, $15;  string  beans,  2c  to  6c  a 
pound;  lima  beans  (shelled),  $120  a 
ton.  This  advance  in  prices  of  can- 
ning products  is  largely  due  to  the 
tremendous  demand  made  upon  can- 
ners  by  the  army  and  navy  for  sta- 
ple canned  foods. 

New  Bean  Marketing  Association. 

The  California  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation completed  organization  this 
week  by  filing  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Three  hundred  thousand  sacks  of 
beans  are  represented  in  the  mem- 
bership, and  additional  accessions  to 
the  membership  are  now  expected. 
The  total  yield  of  beans  in  Califor- 
nia for  the  season  of  1917  was  about 
3,500,000  sacks.  The  object  of  the 
new  organization  is  to  market  the 
entire  bean  crop  of  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  lima  beans,  which 
are  handled  by  a  Southern  Califor- 
nia Association.  It  is  claimed  the 
bean  speculators,  who  have  assumed 
to  fix  prices  in  the  past,  have  ex- 
ploited the  growers. 

Tomato  Growers  Oreanize. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers 
has  perfected  organization  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector. The  organization  is  on  the 
non-profit,  non-capital  stock  basis, 
the  object  of  the  association  being 
collective  bargaining  between  pack- 
ers and  growers  and  thus  establish 
better  market  conditions  throughout 
the  State.  It  is  said  that  as  a  result 
of  this  new  organization  Santa  Clara 
Valley  packers  are  offering  $15  a 
ton  for  this  year's  tomatoes,  in  lieu 
of  the  $8  or  $10  price  which  pre- 
vailed last  year. 

Cotton  Growers  Exploited. 

The  inquiry  recently  conducted  in 
Southern  California  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  into 
charges  of  profiteering  by  cotton- 
seed oil  millers  has  resulted  in  a 
loss,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  half  million 
dollars  to  the  cotton  growers  of  Im- 
perial Valley.  One  result  of  this  in- 
quiry has  been  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  by  the  millers  of  South- 
ern California  to  pay  the  growers  $8 
a  ton  more  for  their  product. 

Some  Costs  of  the  War. 

Word  comes  from  Washington  that 
it  is  costing  the  American  people  to- 
day 50  per  cent  more  for  their  food- 
stuffs than  it  did  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out.  Eggs  are  88  per 
cent  higher;  butter  43  per  cent;  po- 
tatoes 61  per  cent;  cornmeal  130  per 
cent;  bacon  74  per  cent;  lard  112 
per  cent. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer!. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  February  6,  191$. 
WHEAT. 

The  seed  dealers  are  encouraged  at  the 
rain  and  feel  that  It  is  not  too  late  for  a 
good  demand  for  seed  wheat. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern   Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern  Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  lied   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  order  of  the  Food  Administration 
to  use  at  least  20  per  cent  substitute  for 
wheat  flour  caused  a  strong  upward  move- 
ment in  barley  prices.  The  export  of 
barley  from  the  State  is  prohibited  and 
some  of  the  speculators  may  overreach 
themselves,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at 
present  there  is  not  enough  barley  flour 
being  made  to  supply  the  demand.  That, 
however.  Is  a  matter  of  manufacture  and 
i>ot  of  supply  of  grain. 

Shipping,   per  ctl  $3.00®3.15 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.97%@3.10 

OATS. 

The  oats  market  moved  upward  in  sym- 
pathy with  barley.  The  Increase  in  prices 
is  considered  speculative,  and  unless  new 
demands  are  developed  may  not  be  main- 
tained. 

White  Feed,  per  ctl  $3.10@3.25 

Red  Feed,  per  ctl   2.9O@3.10 

Red  Seed,  per  ctl   3.30 

Black  Oats   3.00@3.25 

BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  this  week  was 
strong,  especially  for  large  and  small 
whites  and  pinks. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,   per  cU  $  8.75®  9.00 

Blackeyes    soo@  g  15 

Cranberry  beans    12.00@12.26 

Horse  beans    5.75@  600 

Small  whites  (south)    11.9O@12.00 

Large  whites    11.75@11.90 

Linias  (south,  recleaned)   12.00012*26 

Red  kidneys   12.75@13.25 

Mexican  reds    7.75H  825 

Tepary  beans    8  rrj@  9.00 

Garbaiizos    7.00g  7.50 

CORN. 

Corn  quotations  advanced  this  week  on 
strong  demand     The  freight  situation  has 

to  allow  the  iecei* 

(First-hand    prices   on   strictly  first-class 
„  _         grain,  San  Francisco.) 
r2iTf«rn„iTcl,OWi:  c}1-  •>""'.... None  offering 

vni   r"i?    8a0ked   $3.50®3.70 

F  vntfan  3.25O3.40 

l^jptlan    3.25@3.45 

HAT. 

weTeeiir(reitPiS<I0f  hay  ,0J  tne  P»st  week 
wen  11(11  tons,  compared  with  1954  the 
week  before.  This  falling  off  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  con: 
tracts  are  practically  filled  anrt TlmMt  no 
hay  is  arriving  for  that  purpose    The  car 

S*JS?  °tl  Sbows  a  little  Improvement 
trade  throughout  the  city  shows  a  slight 
lmprovemenF  over  last  week.     No  one  is 

^"Vr  aSt0Oth„"P  m°re  than  ahsoTulely 
pHcc ^  The  pre»ent  hlgh  Ta°ee  of 
prices      The  dry  spell  was  broken  with 

W£oat2No-  1  •'  *26.00®28.00 

Tame  oat's 23.00(326.00 
WM  oats  27.00027.50 
Barley    23.00025.00 

Aifaifa  ::::  

Stock  hay 24.0O@27.O0 
Straw,  per  'bale 20.00022.00 
.  v  r  uaie  60@  .60 

FEED8TUFF8. 

(Per  ton,  San  Francisco  1 
Beet  pulp,  per  ton  \yjr  I    -  . 

Koned  bari;y'   No"e jl"*** 

Rolled   oats  SH.OOflf  60.00 

n   oats   BO.OOtMl.OO 


Rica  middlings   None  offered 

Rica  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   3S.0O@36.0O 

Tankage  «6.0O®7000 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  Is  little  change  In  the  onion  or 
potato  market.  The  tendency  has  been 
downward,  but  dealers  say  that  the  rain 
of  the  past  two  days  will  have  a  strength- 
ening effect,  and  that  If  It  continues  an- 
other week  prices  may  be  somewhat 
stronger.  The  dealers  In  seed  potatoes 
are  especially  jubilant  over  the  rain  and 
eay  that  a  few  days  more  of  It  will  save 
the  early  potato  crop.  String  beans  are 
still  nominal.  Peas  were  a  little  more 
plentiful  than  last  week.  Some  fancy 
celery  sold  as  high  as  $3.00,  and  lettuce 
showed  an  advance. 

Peas,  large  12%@15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.00@1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  2.25@2.75 

Celery,  per  crate  . .   2.00@2.50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate. .  1_25@1.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.25®1.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25@1.7o 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.7502.25 
Potatoes,  Salines    2.50@2.65 

Idahos    1.65®  1.75 

Oregon    ...   1.6501.90 

Rivers,  per  ctl.    1.25®  1.40 

Sweets,  per  lb  3%@4c 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $2.00 

Beds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4%c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

POULTRY. 

The  receipts  of  poultry  were  even  lighter 
this  week  than  last  and  the  market  Is 
very  firm,  with  higher  prices  in  most  of 
the  favorites.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  turkeys  at  this  season  and  prices  of 
turkeys  sagged  somewhat. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28®30c 

do,  dressed  32®  34c 

Broiler*.  1%  to  2  lbs  37@42c 

do,  IK  lbs  4S@50c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  48050c 

Fryers  37@40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  32@34c 

Small  Leghorn   34@35c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   35036c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  22@25c 

Geese,  per  lb  22@25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   25®2Sc 

Old   23c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22c 

BUTTER. 

The  Produce  Exchange  was  closed  on 
Monday,  February  4,  on  account  of  the 
funeral  of  C.  A.  Marshall,  a  prominent 
member.  The  butter  market  was  fairly 
steady  during  the  week  and  the  close  at 
52c  was  the  highest  for  the  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   60%  50%  50%  . . .    60%  52 

Prime  1st  ....Nominal. 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  was  steady  up  to  Tues- 
day, when  it  dropped  6%c  for  extras,  6c 
for  firsts  and  4%c  for  extra  pullets.  The 
reason  for  this  sharp  decline  was  the  lack 
of  demand  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Some 
carload  lots  which  had  been  placed  were 
cancelled.  Today  eggs  reacted  lc,  l%c 
and  2%c  respectively.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  figures  can  be  maintained,  as  In- 
formation received  after  the  call  on  the 
exchange  was  over  states  that  eggs  were 
from  2c  to  3c  lower  today  in  the  Eastern 
market. 

_  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   60     60%  61%  ...    65  56 

Extra  lsts  ...  .58     68     68     ...  None 

Firsts   56     67     68     ...    63  54% 

Kxtra_ pullets.  .54%  56     55%^...    51  53% 
CHE'ESK. 

The  prices  of  cheese  on  the  exchange 
are  unchanged  this  week  and  very  little 
business  is  reported. 

A.'s   27%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25%c 

Monterey  cheese   20024c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  la  livelier  on  account 
of  the  rain.  The  consumer  seems  to  like 
apples  when  the  weather  Is  sensonable 
Strawberries  still  continue  to  come  in 
and  sell  at  from  $6  to  $10  a  chest.  Most 
of  the  receipts  are  not  in  a  choice  con- 
dition, due  to  the  rain. 

Apple*   $1.0002.65 

rnsabas.  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates    None 

Persimmons    None 

Strawberries   W.'OOOIO.OO 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  citrus  market  shows  a  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  public.  Prices 
are  considered  high,  and  the  receipts  and 
stock  are  small.    The  consumption  is  said 
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to  be  considerably  below  the  normal,  but 
owing  to   the  small   supply   prices  are 
maintained  unchanged. 
Oranges : 

Navels   $3. 60® 5.50 

Talencias,  fancy   None 

Valencies,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box  6.00@7.0O 

Choice   6.00®  6.00 

Standard   3.50O4.50 

Lemonettes    1.60b  2.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new    2 .5004  00 

Tangerines    1.25® 3.(0 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  stronger 
this  week  and  there  is  some  advance  is 
prices,  especially  in  the  highest  grades. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  Sac 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop  14%@15%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  14%®20c 

Flgs,  black,  1917  Nominal 

do.  white.  1017  8%(811%c 

Callmyrna,  1»17   16%®16%c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1917  7@9Vlc 

Pears   7®llc 

Peaches,  1917   9%@llc 

HONET. 

This  market  is  practically  bare  of  honey 
and  the  prices  quoted  are  nominal.  There 
have  been  cases  where  22c  was  offered 
for  water  white  without  bringing  out  more 
than  a  few  cases. 
Comb — 

Water  write   18®20e 

Light  amber   16®  18c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  write   18@20c 

Light  amber   16®18e 

Amber   Nominal 

RICE. 

The  rice  market  is  firm,  with  a  some- 
what higher  price  for  paddy.  As  yet 
the  order  for  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour  has  not  affected  the  price  of 
rice,  although  the  local  dealers  nre  in- 
clined to  think  that  rice  flour  will  prove 
the  most  popular  substitute. 

Paddy   $3.85@3.pr. 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California   6.65 

HIDES. 

Cattle: 

Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb. — 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  13®14c 

Bulls  and  stags   ll®12c 

Kip   16018c 

Veal  and  calf  230240 

Damaged    6@12c 

Horses: 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime   J4.00O5  00 

do,  medium   3.00O4.00 

Small   2.00® 3.00 

Colts    .50®  1.00 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Las  Angeles,  February  5,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  worked  lower  the  past  week 
in  the  face  of  moderate  receipts,  266.600 
pounds  against  321,165  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  A  break  of  l%c  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  up  to  Monday  and 
the  arrival  there  of  another  consignment 
of  Australian  butter  caused  buyers  here 
to  bold  back  and  bear  prices,  and  the 
market  closed  Monday  4c  lower  than  a 
week  ago.  Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 
for  the  week,  12,412  pounds,  against  4306 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  48c 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do.  first   46c 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri  Sat  Mon. 

Extra   52     60     50     49     49  48 

1017 

Extra   39     40%  42     43     45%  41% 

BOOS. 

Cold  storage  stocks  being  exhausted  and 
the  trade  having  to  depend  upon  fresh  re- 
ceipts, the  market  worked  higher  the  past 
week.  Receipts  for  the  week  by  rail  were 
2106  cases,  against  1444  cases  the  same 
week  last  year,  and  the  truck  receipts 
were  about  equal  to  the  express  arrivals. 
Yet  they  were  all  taken  by  the  trade  at 
higher  prices.  Withdrawn  from  cold  stor- 
age during  the  week,  237  cases,  against 
186  cases  same  week  last  year.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  will  probably  be  ex- 
hausted before  another  week  is  out.  Chi- 
cago is  2c  higher  than  •  week  ago  and 
New  York  Is  up  lc. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  8at  Moo. 

Extra   51     50     50     53     63  83 

Case  count  60     48     48     60     50  60 

Pullets   50     48     48     51     51  51 

1017 

Extra   33     34%  33%  33     35  35 

Case  connt  ....32%  33%  33%  31%  34  34 


.31     33     32%  33     33  33 


Los  Angeles,  February  5,  1918. 

There  were  no  California  citrus  fruit 
rales  held  yesterday  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Cincinnati  or  Cleveland.    No  cars  arrived. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  Februarv  3  were 
63a  cars,  as  against  10.111  the  same  date 
last  season.  Of  lemons.  868  cars,  as 
rtirainst  1396  last  season.  Central  Califor- 
nia furnished  1.870  cars  of  oranges  and  98 
cars  of  lemons  of  the  shipments  this 
season. 

The  auction  sale  at  St.  Louis  on  the  3d 
brought  average  prices  for  navel  oranges 


of  $3.60  to  $4.40  and  of  lemons  $5.06  to 
$5.80.  .  Market  was  steady  on  oranges, 
strong  on  lemons;  two  cars  were  sold.  At 
Pittsburg  the  same  date  Valencias  aver- 
aged $2.25  to  $2.70  and  navels  averaged 
$3.95  to  $4.00.  Market  was  steady;  four 
cars  were  sold.  At  Philadelphia  oue  mixed 
car  of  navels  and  lemons  were  sMd  and 
the  demand  at  prevailing  prices  ww  good. 
Navels  averaged  $2.75  to  $3.95:  lemons 
averaged  $2.15  to  $3.35.  At  Cleveland  on 
the  1st  one  car  of  navels  was  sold,  at 
$5.70.  At  Cincinnati  floods  prevented  ar- 
rivals on  the  1st,  so  there  were  no  sales. 


Pullets 

POULTRY. 

The  advance  of  last  week  brought  In 
better  receipts  of  hens,  but  they  were  all 
wanted  and  at  steady  prices.  Broilers 
and  fryers  scarce.  Arm  and  in  good  de- 
mand. Ducks,  turkeys  and  geese  all 
steady. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  35@86c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  •  30c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  29@30c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  27c 

Ducks   26@27c 

Geese    25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29® 30c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  29® 30c 

Turkeys,    tight   26®27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

Dressed,  per  lb  46c 

VEGETABLES. 

Prices  held  about  steady.  Potatoes  were 
In  good  supply  and  slow  sale,  but  prices 
unchanged.  More  onions  in  and  demand 
light  and  values  worked  n  little  lower. 
Cahbiige  scarce  and  stea.ly,  but  demnnrt 
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FEED  DEALERS  NOW  TO  BE  LICENSED. 

Pacific  Rural  Press  recently  pointed  out  that  the  new  mill  feed 
prices  did  not  prevent  mills  from  selling  to  dealers  whose  prices  to 
consumers  were  not  under  regulation.  The  Food  Administration  has 
considered  this  feature  and  is  now  aiming  to  remove  it  by  licensing 
such  dealers.  President  Wilson  has  issued  a  proclamation  placing 
dealers  in  commercial  feeds  under  license  control  on  and  after  Febru- 
ary 15.  The  Food  Administration  declares  that  hoarding  of  stock 
feeds  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  has  resulted  in  extraordinary  high  prices  during  the  period  of 
scant  production.  It  believes  that  licensing  will  also  prevent  the 
hoarding  of  hay,  which  has  been  practised  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  as  a  result  of  unusual  demands  for  the  army. 


light  at  the  high  prices.  Belle  and  Chile 
peppers  scarce,  firm  and  in  very  good 
demand.  Celery  steady  and  demand  fair. 
Cauliflower  coming  in  freely  and  demand 
very  good.  Sweet  potatoes  steady  and 
selling  fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt. . .  ,$1.50@1.7S 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.50@1.75 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt  1.50@1.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt  2.00@2.28 

do,  white,  per  cwt   2.25©2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.50 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  15@20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12@14c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.25®  1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $3.75@4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  crate  40@60c 

FRUITS. 

There  was  a  more  quiet  tone  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Apples  were  the 
only  offerings,  and  high  prices  prevailed. 

W«  q.uot«  from  growers: 
Applea — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.60®  1.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier    1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.15®1.20 

BEANS. 

It  is  still  dull  in  this  market.  There 
were  no  changes  in  prices  the  past  week, 
but  sales  at  the  same  time  were  very  slow 
and  only  such  lots  were  taken  as  had  to 
be  had  for  immediate  use. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Llmas,   per  cwt  $11.00 


Large  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary    7.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  is  still  a  nervous  one.  The 
past  week  opened  lower  with  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  many  in  New  York 
to  sell  the  market  off  under  the  influence 
of  much  talk  of  the  Government  fixing 
prices.  Saturday  market  closed  in  New 
York  at  30.12c  and  middling  in  New  Or- 
leans at  30.50c. 

HAT. 

The  high  prices  are  bringing  in  a  lit- 
tle better  receipts,  and  with  freer  offer- 
ings buyers  the  past  week  held  back  and 
bought  sparingly.  While  the  market  was 
weak,  no  quotable  decline  was  established. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00@29.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

HIDES  AND  PELTS. 

Hides  continue  very  dull  and  weak. 
Prices  have  not  been  lowered.  Pelts  were 
slow  of  sale  and  weak  at  quotations. 

HIDES— Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  18c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  14c 
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San  Francisco,  February  6,  1918. 
CATTLE— Good  grades  of  cattle  are 
scarce  and  strong.  Poor  grades  are  plen- 
tiful and  weak,  farmers  with  small  lots 
forcing  them  on  the  market  on  account 
of  feed  shortage.  The  rainfall  of  this 
week  will  probably  give  grass  a  fairly 
good  start  in  Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs..l0@10%c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs..lO@10VjC 

Second   quality   9@9%c 

Thin,  undesirable   6@8c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   ,.8@8%c 

iSecond  quality   7@7%c 

Common  to  thin   4@6c 

Bulls  and  stags- 
Good   6@6^c 

Fair   5%@5%c 

Thin   4@5c 

C  ft  1 VC  3 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium   !»@0%c 

Heavy   76@8%c 

SHEEP — The  supply  of  mutton  sheep  is 

scarce,  but  about  suffices  for  the  limited 

demand.    Some  stock  is  being  brought  in 

from  outside  the  State. 

Lambs — 

Yearling   13@14c 

Milk   14%@lo^c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12@12%c 

do.  Ewes   10@10%c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  not  offered  quite  so 
freely  as  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Buy- 
ers in  the  Portland  market  are  competing 
with  local  buyers  in  Northern  California 
and  getting  some  of  the  hogs  from  thac 
section.  The  market  here  is  very  dull 
for  light  weights.  The  two  porkless  days 
enjoined  by  the  Food  Administration  are 
having  a  marked  effect  in  diminishing 
consumption. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  14@14'4c 

do,  140@175   15@15i4c 

do,  175@300   15%@15i/,c 

do,  300@400   15@15V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers  No.  1   15@15%c 

do,  second  quality   14%@15c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  14®  17c 

Cows  and  heifers   14®14%c 

Lambs— Suckling   22@23c 

do,  Yearling   21c 

Sheep-nWethers   20c 

do,  Ewes   16@17c 

Hogs   22@23c 

Los  Angeles,  February  5,  1918. 

CATTLE — Good  killing  steers  continue 
scarce  and  firm.  What  are  offered  are  find- 
ing ready  sale.  The  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  feed,  however,  is  causing  a  good 
many  thin  cattle  to  be  offered  and  they 
are  dull  and  weak. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 


Reef  steers,  1O0O  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    8.00®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.00®  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.00®  9.00 

HOGS— The  fact  that  we  now  have  two 
porkless  days  in  a  week,  cutting  down 
the  consumption  of  pork,  is  having  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  market.  The  light  ar- 
rivals are  causing  killers  to  bid  steady 
prices,  and  what  few  are  coining  in  are 
sold  without  trouble. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,  200@250  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Light,  176@20O  lbs    14.2o@15.25 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— It  is  still  quiet  in  this  market. 
Killers  are  getting  what  few  sheep  and 
lambs  are  wanted  at  steady  prices,  buc 
they  are  having  to  reach  out  for  them. 
Most  of  them  the  past  week  came 
from  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  February  4,  1918. 

The  receipts  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards  for  the  week's  opening  mar- 
ket were  heavier  than  they  have  been  for 
some  weeks.  Generally  speaking,  the  run, 
both  of  cattle  and  of  hogs,  was  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  has  been  shown  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Eleven  cents  was  a  very 
common  expression  on  the  market  today 
and  a  great  many  of  the  steers  offered 
got  away  at  that  price,  while  10c  was  the 
top  end  of  the  cow  price  and  all  medium 
to  common  stuff  showed  an  increase  in 
strength  of  25c  to  50c.  One  load  of  good 
"warm  feeders"  crossed  the  scales  this 
morning  at  10c,  which  is  the  top  for  the 
season  In  that  class  of  animal. 

The  hog  market  showed  an  extraordi- 
narily strong  tone,  getting  away  at  a 
$1fi..r)0  top  and  a  general  advance  of  10c 
to  15c  along  the  line,  excepting  pigs, 
which  just  about  held  steady  at  $13.75  to 
$15.00. 

The  sheep  market  continued  strong  on 
previous  quotations,  with  comparatively 
small  offerings  and  active  sales. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 

CATTLE  —  Medium  to  choice  steers, 
$10.55@]1.00;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$9&5@10.35;  common  to  good  steers,  $7.75 
(fii<).25';  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00@ 
10.00:  common  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$(!.50(?JiS.OO;  eanners,  $4.0005)6.00;  bulls,  $5.00 
(5)7.50;  calves,  $7.50®11.00;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $6.00@9.50. 

HOGS— Prime  light,  $16.20@lfi.35;  prime 
heavy,  $lfi.35@16.50;  pigs,  $13.75@15.00; 
bulk,  $10.35. 

SHEEP  —  Western  lambs,  $15.00@15.50; 
valley  Iambs,  $14.50@15.00;  yearlings, 
$13.00(fj)l.'?.50;  wethers,  $12.50@13.00 ;  ewes, 
$9.00@11.00. 


ADVANCE  IN  FIG  PRICES  FOR  THE  SEASON  1918. 

Fig  prices  for  1918  will  be  advanced  about  $40  a  ton  for  all  varie- 
ties. The  California  Fig  Growers'  Association  in  Fresno  Saturday  fixed 
the  prices  as  follows: 


Calimyrnas   15  cents 

Adriatics  and  Kadotas   10  cents 

Black  Missions    8  cents 


Calimyrna  splits    6  cents 

Calimyrna  culls   5  cents 

Adriatic  culls    4  cents 


The  fact  of  organization  recently  led  the  buyers  to  raise  their  prices. 
The  organization  has  grown  to  about  200  members.. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

Ending  1917     1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2           34.50  50.46  35.25  60.16 

9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

"         16            35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23  36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13  39.70  39.0»   

Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor;  34  miles  per 
gallon  guaranteed;  one-third  more  power;  use 
cheapest  gasoline  or  one-half  kerosene;  quickly 
starts  cold  motor  even  at  zero  and  moves 
right  off  with  full  power;  no  spitting  or  pop- 
ping; slow  speed  on  high;  fits  exactly:  attach 
it  yourself:  30  off  list  where  no  agent;  big 
profits  selling  our  goods;  we  fit  all  motors. 
Write  for  30-day  trial  offer  and  money  back 
guarantee.  The  Air-Friction  Carburetor  Com- 
pany, 318  Madison  street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE,  A  BARGAIN — One  60-h.  p. 
Western  gas  engine  and  one  No.  7  Krogh 
pump,  centrifugal- vertical  type;  complete  for 
35-foot  pit;  heavy  shafting:  engine  has  fric- 
tion clutch,  best  type:  this  outfit  only  run 
one  season  and  was  replaced  by  electricity. 
Write  for  price  and  list.  A.  H.  Smith,  Indio, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Pumping  plant  in  first-class 
condition,  complete  in  every  detail:  16-h.  p. 
Rumley  engine,  7-inch  centrifugal  pump, 
mounted  on  floating  barge.  Owner  has  no 
further  use  for  same.  Address  Frank  A. 
Guernsey,  Box  488,  Stockton.  Cal. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 
the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  &  Com- 
pany, Mail  Order  Grocers,  1264  Deviaadero 
St.,   San  Francisco. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
»aum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


HOKSE  COLLARS  —  $1.50  heavy  ticking, 
$3.50  leather  and  canvas.  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  330  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW'S    GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1. 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


A  15-H.  P.  SAMSON  ENGINE  for  sale. 
Good  as  new.  Price  $400.  John  Silbersack, 
San  Martin.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — No.  8  centrifugal 
pump.  Capacity  2000  gallons  per  minute. 
Good  as  new.    Flickinger  Co.,  San  Jose. 


FOR  SALE: — One  four-cow  unit  "Calf-way 
Milker"  complete.  Write  for  particulars. 
Jae.  M.  Currell.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 10  tons  red  milo  maize  corn 
in  the  head.  Address  R.  F.  D.  120,  Wood- 
lake.  Cal- 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  is  ahead  of  the 
alfalfa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alfalfa  in  the  field,  $25,  promises  to  reach 
record  prices  this  year  and  to  enjoy  record 
prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  district  is  con- 
sistently alfalfa  land,  the  greater  part  is 
covered  with  green  irrigated  fields,  which 
produce  as  high  as  nine  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
on  hand  a  number  of  splendid  alfalfa  propo- 
sitions, of  moderate  size,  located  in  the  silt 
artesian  section  of  Madera  county,  the  best 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near  town, 
schools,  S.  P.  and  state  highway.  Richest 
silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  unlimited  water, 
finest  climate,  makes  profitable  raising  of 
many  crops  and  fruits  possible.  My  places  are 
either  fully  improved,  with  buildings,  pump- 


WEEKLY   EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

Ending  1917     1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9           37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"         16            41.83  65.66  40.83  65.00 

23            32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

"         30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6            34.99  58.50  34.70  51.68 

13             33.30    31.G6   

ing  plants,  growing  crops,  etc.;  partly  devel- 
oped, leveled,  ready  for  crop;  or  high  class 
acreage,  now  in  grain,  ready  for  development. 
I  will  take  as  part  payment  on  them,  other 
moderate  sized  places  of  property,  preferably 
clear,  and  make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will 
be  safe  and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  as  agent 
and  will  work  in  with  your  requirements  if 
you  state  them.  Arthur  Vernon,  Fresno, 
California. 

NEW     RESERVE     OPENINGS  —  640-acrs 

stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth, 
while:  any  county;  $2.50;  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark.   Sacramen to . 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  fruit  ranch,  half  mil* 
from  Forestville.  J.  J.  Wakeland,  Forest- 
ville,  Sonoma  county. 

SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

OUST  PURE  ALFALFA  SEED  is  what  every 
planter  wants.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet.  Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed 
the  Prospective  Alfalfa  Grower  Should  Know, 
and  learn  just  how  pure  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained. Our  seed  is  grown  under  different 
conditions.  There  is  one  best  suited  to  jour 
soil.  Write  us  of  your  conditions  and  we 
will  send  you  the  above  booklet  and  sample 
of  seed  we  think  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto.  Cal. 

EUREKA  WALNUTS  ARE  THE  REST— 
Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolifio 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra. 
Cal. 

WALNUT    AND    ALMOND  TREES — May- 

ette,  Franquette  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be 
better.     Write  for  prices.    Ekstein  Nurseries, 

Modesto,  Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  linder  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
ofler.    E.  F.  Sanguiuetti,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

FIG  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
shell.  Le  Grand.  

SOUDAN  GRASS — A  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Soudan  grass  seed  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.  L.  A.  Gunther,  Los  Molinos,  Tehama 
county.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's 
Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,  F.  C.  Willson,  Prop.,  Sunnyvale. 
Cal.  

WALNUT  SCIONS — 24  varieties:  Pistache 
scions,  best  imported  varieties;  Pecan  scions, 
all  from  bearing  trees.  Grafted  walnut  trees. 
Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer,  Hemet.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  second-hand 
three-year-old  Mission  olive  trees.  To  make 
quick  clean-up,  am  offering  at  very  attrac- 
tive price.    W.  G.  Micke.  Lodi. 


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard.  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.  . 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  California  Black  Wal- 
nut Seedlings.  Plenty  of  both  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  to  R.  P.  Eachus.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
30.  Lakeport,  Cal.   


WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  seed- 
ling. San  Jose  Mayette  and  Franquette,  6c 
per  foot.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  


NEW  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Great  under- 
ground stooler,  growing  thicker  (not  thinner) 
with  age.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose.  


FOR  SALE — Tokay  rooted  grape  vines,  No. 
1  stock,  at  reasonable  price.  S.  Oshima, 
Lodi,  Cal.   


ALFALFA  SEED — Direct  from  producer; 
Government  test  97-16.  For  price,  address 
A.  V.  Cain.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Arbuckle.  Cal. 


QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.     Burke  Nursery,  Lodi,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 


8  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  PER  ACRE  EACH  YEAR 

47,000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  only  7  hours  by 
rail  from  Los  Angeles.    All  under  New  Million  Dollar  Irriga- 
tion System.     Will  produce  more  ALFALFA,  MILO  MAIZE, 
BARLEY  AND  COTTON  than  any  land  in  the  U.  S., 
while  Hogs,  Cattle.  Chickens  and  Vegetables  mature  faster 
tlian  any  other  section.    Write  today  for  FreO 
Book  of  Facts.  Land  sold  on  easy  payments. 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225  Times  ~ldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEKT  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  380  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


Mm.  i&est't  letter. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFERINGS  IN 
OBJECTS  OF  ART. 

My  Dear  Friends:  As  I  have  wan- 
dered through  the  art  stores  and 
curio  shops,  I  have  wished  all  my 
friends  might  know  of  the  many  at- 
tractive articles  that  are  being  shown 
at  reductions  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

ARTISTIC  LAMPS  AND  LAMP  SHADES. 

In  one  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
city  there  has  been  a  general  sale 
in  progress  that  included  almost  all 
lines  of  ware.  Especially  noticeable 
were  the  prices  on  lamps.  Table 
lamps  were  shown  in  great  number 
and  many  designs,  the  bases  being 
as  low  as  $5.  Some  of  the  bases  are 
of  metal,  but  the  most  by  far  are 
of  burnished  wood  in  mahogany  or 
soft  colors,  combined  with  gilding. 
After  you  have  found  a  base  to  your 
liking,  then  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able shade  follows.  The  newest 
thing  in  shades  is  hand  decorated 
parchment,  the  prices  ranging  around 
$8,  but  for  much  less  than  that  you 
can  buy  a  silk  shade  in  almost  any 
color.  Rose  and  gold  seem  to  lead 
in  popularity  and  they  are  both 
pretty  by  day  and  also  when  lighted 
at  night.  For  the  smaller  lamps, 
the  shades  are  made  almost  straight 
up  the  sides,  with  a  very  large  open- 
ing in  the  top,  and  they  are  either 
gathered  or  plain  and  trimmed  w;th 
gold  braid  or  narrow  cord.  The 
larger  shades  for  the  pedestal  lamps 
or  large  library  table  lamp  are  made 
with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  and 
have  almost  always  a  heavy  fringe 
to  finish  around  the  bottom.  These 
shades  can  be  made  at  home,  by 
buying  the  frame  and  material  and 
examining  closely  the  manner  of  fin- 
ishing, but  when  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  they  are  being 
offered  at  now  it  would  not  pay  you 
to  do  it,  unless  there  was  some  par- 
ticular material  or  color  you  had  to 
have. 

LACQUERED  BOXES,  ETC. 

In  other  departments  there  are 
many  interesting  things  shown, 
among  which  are  the  lacquered 
boxes.  These  are  in  many  shapes 
and  for  many  different  purposes — 
for  gloves  and  handkerchiefs,  or  ties 
to  be  used  on  a  dresser,  or  in  cir- 
cular form  with  china  dishes  fitted 
in,  to  be  used  for  candy,  salted  nuts, 
preserved  ginger  or  the  like. 

Baskets  of  all  sorts  are  very  pop- 
ular and  large,  open  ones  painted  in 
dull  shades  of  rose  and  blue  would 
make  a  delightful  gift  for  a  girl  and 
they  are  now  selling  for  less  than 
$2.  These  make  good  knitting  or 
darning  baskets  as  well. 

MIRRORS  FOR  THE  BOUDOIR. 

.Mirrors,  nests  of  tables,  and  pic- 
tures are  all  reduced,  so  that  if 
there  are  needs  in  .  the  home  they 
may  be  supplied  now.  Mirrors  of 
all  sorts  are  such  good  style  and  I 
think  so  decorative  in  the  home,  and 
they  are  shown  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  gilt  frames  continue  to 
be  popular,  but  many  times  there 
will  be  another  tone  combined  with 
it  and  the  gilt  has  a  duller  finish. 
The  long,  narrow  ones  that  have  a 
sconce  at  the  bottom  to  hold  a  can- 
dle whose  light  would  be  reflected  in 
the  glass  are  most  artistic. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


Blotting  paper  under  a  flower  vase 
protects  the  table  polish. 


CORNMEAL  RECIPES. 

Cornmeal  Quick  Bread. — One  and 
one-half  cups  cornmeal,  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  2  cups  milk,  1  egg 
(omitted  if  desired),  1  tablespoon 
melted  fat.  Combine  the  beaten  egg, 
milk,  and  melted  fat  and  add  to 
the  ■  dry,  sifted  ingredients.  Mix 
well,  pour  into  greased  muffin  tins 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  20 
minutes.    Serve  hot. 

If  a  softer  bread  is  desired,  the 
cornmeal,  salt  and  milk  may  be 
brought  to  a  boil  and  cooked  for  10 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler  or  over 
hot  water.  Cool,  add  the  beaten 
egg,  melted  fat  and  baking  powder. 
The  flour  is  not  necessary.  Beat 
well  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  This 
same  mixture  may  be  used  for  grid- 
dle cakes. 

Cornmeal  Ginger  Bread. — One  cup 
cornmeal,  1  cup  wheat  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon soda,  %,  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea- 
spoons ginger,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
teaspoon  cloves,  1  cup  sour  milk, 

1  cup  molasses,  2  tablespoons  short- 
ening. Combine  the  milk,  molasses, 
melted  shortening  and  beaten  egg. 
Add  to  the  sifted  dry  ingredients. 
Stir  well.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
Two  cups  of  buckwheat  flCur  may 
be  substituted  for  the  cornmeal  and 
flour  in  this  recipe.  This  will  have 
the  characteristic  flavor  of  buck- 
wheat. Two  and  one-half  cups  of 
rye  and  white  flour  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted. In  using  the  rye  and  white 
flour  more  is  necessary,  for  these 
flours  absorb  less  liquid  than  do  the 
cornmeal  and  buckwheat. 

WAR  BREAD. 

Pour  two  cups  of  boiling  water 
over  1%   cups  of  rolled  oats;  add 

2  teaspoons  salt,  %  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  fat.  When  cool- 
ed, add  cake  yeast,  dissolved  in  *4 
cup  lukewarm  water.  Measure  5 
cups  Hygeno  flour  and  stir  in  enough 
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to  make  a  stiff  dough;  let  rise  until 
double  in  size,  mould  in  2  loaves, 
using  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Put 
into  greased  pan,  let  rise  again,  and 
bake  1  hour.  The  fat  may  be  omit- 
ted from  this  recipe  is  desired. 

This  is  a  recipe  first  used  by  the 
Milwaukee  Council  of  Defense  and 
produces  a  bread  that  saves  wheat 
and  is  nourishing  and  good.  Hygeno 
is  a  new  flour  for  hygiene  bread  and 
is  made  from  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  and  sells  at  about  the  price 
of  white  flour. 

GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

This  is  the  month  for  pruning  of 
shrubs,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
attended  to.  Cut  out  all  weak  wood 
and  cut  back  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
vious year  to  good,  strong  buds. 

Take  cuttings  for  new  rosebushes, 
for  dormant  wood  will  root  readily. 

All  border  plants  that  grow  by 
division  of  the  roots  should  be  sub- 
divided. 

Water  the  spring  flowering  bulbs 
and  fertilize  well. 

Plant  more  bulbs  of  gladioli  and 
the  like  for  summer  blooms  and 
start  pansies  and  stocks  and  all  the 
hardy  perennials  in  boxes  for  later 
transplanting. 

SALE  OF  WHITE  FLOUR 
RESTRICTED. 

The  new  order  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration requires  each  purchaser 
of  flour  for  home  consumption  to 
buy  an  equal  quantity  of  other  cereal 
flour.  A  new  price  list  has  been 
issued  on  cereal  flours  and  with  the 
exception  of  rye  flour  the  prices  are 
all  a  little  lower  than  for  white 
flour.  This  will  mean  that  house- 
keepers will  need  to  keep  careful 
watch  of  all  flours  used  in  the  kitch- 
en, so  that  purchasing  may  be  done 
systematically. 

Don't  permit  the  apex  of  Doubt  to 
puncture  the  bubble  of  Hope. 


Sunset  Route:  Along  the 

Mission  Trail,  and  through  the  Dixie- 
land of  song  and  story.  To  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio,  Southern 
Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Line,  sail- 
ings weekly.  New  Orleans  to  New 
York. 

Ogden  Route:  Across  the 
Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Cut-off.  To  Chicago  via  Ogden  and 
Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via  Ogden. 
Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

Shasta  Route:  Skirting  ma- 
jestic Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the 
Siskiyous.  To  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle. 

El  PaSO  Route:  The  "Golden 
State  Route"  through  the  South- 
west. To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and 
Kansas  City. 


FOOD  SAVING  PROCLAMATION. 

The  Food  Administration  asks 
every  loyal  American  to  help  win 
the  war  by  maintaining  rigidly,  as 
a  minimum  of  saving,  the  following 
program: 

Two  wheatless  days  (Monday  and 
Wednesday)  in  each  week,  and  one 
wheatless  meal  in  every  day.  On 
wheatless  days  and  in  wheatless 
meals  of  other  days,  use  no  crack- 
ers, pastry,  macaroni,  breakfast  food 
or  other  cereal  food  containing 
wheat  and  use  no  wheat  flour  in 
any  form  except  the  small  amount 
that  may  be  needed  for  thickening 
soups  or  gravies  or  for  a  binder  in 
cornbread  and  other  cereal  breads. 
As  to  bread,  if  you  bake  at  home 
use  other  cereals  than  wheat,  and  if 
you  buy  it,  buy  only  war  bread. 

One  meatless  day  (Tuesday)  in 
every  week  and  one  meatless  meal 
in  every  day.  Have  two  porkless 
days  (Tuesday  and  Saturday)  in 
every  week.  Meatless  means  without 
any  cattle,  hog  or  sheep  products. 
On  other  days  use  mutton  and  lamb 
in  preference  to  beef  and  pork. 
Porkless  means  without  pork,  bacon, 
ham,  lard  or  pork  products.  Use 
fish,  poultry  and  eggs.  (California 
excepted  from  this  rule  until  the 
thirteenth  of  March.) 

Make  every  day  a  fat  saving  day; 
fry  less;  bake,  broil  or  stew  foods 
instead.  Save  meat  drippings  and 
use  with  vegetable  oils  instead  of 
butter.  Butter  has  food  values  vital 
to  children,  so  should  be  used  on 
the  table. 

Make  every  day  a  sugar  saving 
day;  use  less  sweet  drinks  and 
candy.  Use  fruits,  vegetables  and 
potatoes  abundantly.  These  foods 
are  healthful  and  plentiful  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the  place  of 
other  foods  which  we  must  save. 

Use  milk  wisely.  Children  must 
have  whole  milk.  Use  sour  and  skim 
milk  in  cooking  and  cottage  cheese. 
Anyone  buying  and  holding  a  larger 
supply  of  food  now  than  in  peace 
times  is  helping  to  defeat  the  Food 
Administration  in  its  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

MRS.  BURDETTE'S  PLEA. 

Mrs.  Robert  Burdette,  director  of 
food  conservation  in  California,  in 
a  moving  appeal  to  every  housewife 
to  save  on  the  food  her  family  eats, 
says  In  part:  "Pray  for  a  con- 
science that  will  not  let  you  waste 
the  snitch  of  meat,  the  ounce  of  fat, 
the  ounce  of  sugar,  the  pound  ot 
flour,  which  multiplied  by  90,000,- 
000  citizens  would  feed  the  allies  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  trenches. 
Pray  for  a  conscience  that  realizes 
we  are  in  war,  and  the  price  made 
to  win  it  may  be  reckoned  in  white 
flour  or  red  human  blood." 


COAL 


To  the  Miner 

dig  it 

To  the  Producer 

clean  it  -  distribute  it 
equitably 

To  the  Railroads 

speed  it 

To  the  Consumer 

save  it 


Oil  Burning  Locomotives 
No^Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

FOR  FARES  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY  AOENT 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  ot  Arizona 
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LAYNE 
BOWL 


DEPENDABLE 
Water  Supply  at  Your  Command 
Don't  take  the  risk  of  losing 
your  crops,  or  lowering  your 
crop  production  by  trying  to  get 
along  with  an  insufficient  water 
supply.  Install  a  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  and  you  will  have  assur- 
ance that  your  troubles  will  be 
minimized  and  you  will  get  your 
water  at  the  time  you  want  it. 
Every  rancher  should  prepare 
now  to  raise  the  biggest  crops 
during  1918.  Crop  prices  will  be 
high.  Write  for  catalog  No.  25 
immediately.    It's  free. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 
BOO  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


■  BEES 
P  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons.     Azaleas.  Boxwoods. 
Hollies  and  a  complete   line  of 

Coniferous  Ex er greens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


+IRQMGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  1 
Tof\ AT  A/~<V  Combined  Bill 
IKUJX  AlrH,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minotes.  88 
combina- 
tions. (8.26 
to  J16.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman  M'f'g  Co..  Box  39C-  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

KANOUSE  &  FOOTE,   Oenn-%1  AamU. 
Post  A  Jackson  Streets,     OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


IRRIGATION 
DRAINAGE 
y,vt      }  CULVERTS 
F0R      I  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BLD6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WORKS  — U1NCOLN.CA1.7^j 


Blake,  Muff  it  t  &  Towne 

87-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,    Loa  Angeles 
Blake,  Mr  Fall  Co.,         Partland,  Ore. 


Seed  Xealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  H.  D.] 


One  Disadvantage  of  Cooking. 
Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  nutritive  value  of  fresh  fruit  and 
that  of  the  dried  and  canned  article? 
Not  very  much;  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  decided  difference  between 
their  food  values.  And  this,  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fresh 
fruit  contains  that  very  subtle  but 
not  well  understood  substance  known 
as  vitamines.  The  vitamines  are  not 
nutritious  in  themselves  but  they  are 
credited  with  exercising  a  stimulat- 
ing influence  upon  the  various  activ- 
ities of  the  body.  They  have  been 
likened  to  a  spark  which  explodes  a 
charge  of  powder.  It  is  the  gases 
evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der that  really  does  the  work,  but  if 
the  spark  had  not  been  applied  to 
the  powder  the  powder  would  have 
remained  inert  and  the  work  would 
not  have  been  done.  Vitamines  are 
partially  or  wholly  destroyed  when 
subjected  to  high  temperatures  in 
the  cooking  process.  Raw  articles  of 
food,  as  raw  fruits,  raw  vegetables 
and  raw  milk,  are  rich  in  vitamines, 
and  should  be  used  where  possible  in 
preference  to  the  cooked  substitutes. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  fresh 
fruit  is  superior  to  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  why  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  are 
better  than  any  form  of  cooked  vege- 
tables, and  why  raw  milk  (if  pure) 
is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  con- 
densed article. 


Epsom  Salts  (Sulphate  of  Magnesia). 

Epsom  salts  are  a  saline  cathartic. 
The  purgative  action  produced  is 
largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
intestinal  secretions.  Besides  pro- 
ducing a  decided  increase  of  watery 
fluid  from  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines, they  stimulate  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowel.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  with  which  the  general 
class  of  saline  cathartics  act,  they 
are  especially  adapted  to  those  cases 
of  constipation  where  irritability  of 
the  stomach  or  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  intestines  is  present — 
cases  where  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  use  a  more  drastic  form  of  purga- 
tive. In  case  of  acute  dysentery,  or 
where  there  is  bleeding  from  hem- 
orrhoids, no  better  laxative  can  be 
used.  About  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
salt  in  a  small  glass  of  water,  taken 
every  three  hours,  is  a  fair  dose.  Its 
bitterness  may  be  covered  by  coffee. 
The  citrate  of  magnesia  is  a  very 
agreeable  substitute  for  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  and  is 
acceptable  and  cooling  to  the  stomach. 


Bog  Moss  as  a  Surgical  Dressing. 

It  is  reported  through  the  daily 
press  that  one  of  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries growing  out  of  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  war  is  the  value  of 
bog  moss  (sphagnum)  as  a  surgi- 
cal dressing.  This  has  been  found 
to  be  practically  as  serviceable  as 
absorbent  cotton.  The  sphagnum 
mosses  have  attracted  attention  here- 
tofore on  account  of  the  fact  that 
their  leaves  produce  certain  trans- 
parent cells  whose  special  duty  is 
to  suck  in  moisture  from  the  swamps 
in  which  the  plants  grow.  A  hand- 
ful of  bog  moss  when  squeezed 
yields  a  surprising  amount  of  water. 
Placed  in  dampness  again,  the  whole 
plant  rapidly  becomes  as  moist  as 
ever.  In  fact,  the  absorbent  powers 
of  sphagnum  equals  that  of  a  sponge. 


"HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

ODL  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAVX 
PIPE 

IRRIGATION 
PIPE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  FIFE 

SEWER  FIFE 

WATER  PIPE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices : 
15  Pine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

IAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Read  what  this  farmer  says  about  his 

Western  Electric 

Farm  Light  and  Power  Plant 

"By  all  means  buy  a  Western  Electric  plant.  They  are  the 
largest  electrical  goods  dealers  in  the  country  and  their  reputa- 
tion is  for  very  square,  honest  dealing,  giving  you  good  value 
for  your  money. 

"I  have  a  total  of  35  lamps  in  my  new  home,  barn  and 
chicken  house,  and  besides  supply  my  old  home  75  feet  away 
with  about  15  lamps. 

"I  have  a  pump  in  basement  which  draws  water  from  a 
spring  about  250  feet  distant,  and  forces  it  into  a  tank  in  attic  on 
third  floor,  a  height  of  35  feet.  I  pump,  charge  batteries  and 
light  lamps  at  the  same  time. 

"The  directions  are  simple  and  if  read  carefully  a  few  times, 
can  be  easily  understood.  I  knew  nothing  about  running  a  plant 
when  I  put  my  plant  in.    I  have  not  spent  a  cent  for  repairs  to 
the  battery,  switchboard,  wiring,  generator,  or  any  part  of 
the  plant  the  Western  Electric  Company  furnished."  s 

(Name  of  writer  on  request) 

There  is  a  Western  Electric  Light  Plant  that  will  give 
you  just  the  same  kind  of  service.    Find  out  about  it 
now,  and  get  electricity  on  your  farm  before  winter  / 
is  over.    Mail  the  coupon  to  our  nearest  house.  / 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


/ 

WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY: 

Please  send  me 
/  Illustrated  booklet. 
No.    PRR-2,  "Bright- 


/ 

j  Name. 


ening  Up  the  Farm." 


84  Marion  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  / 

y    P.  O.  Address  . 

/  /8tate  


A  350  to  900-Pound  Separator 

For  Only 


DOWN 


For  this  small  payment  down 

you  can  have  a  Brookfield  cream  sep- 
arator.   It  is  a  close  skimming,  high-class 

machine,  fully  guaranteed,  equal  to  the  hardest  service, 
tested  by  years  of  actual  use.  Our  liberal  offer  makes 
it  pay  for  itself  as  it  goes  along.  You  have  a  year  to 
pay  in  small  monthly  payments.  We  back  this  offer 
with  our  37  years  of  square  dealing  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  every  where  in  America. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  full  details  of  our  offer. 

The  Brookfield 

Thirty  day  -  free  trial  on  your  own  farm 

is  your  guar  ntee  that  the  Brookfield  Separator 
will  meet  any  st.  You  run  it  yourself.  You  are  the 
judge.  We  ta^  e  all  the  risk.  We  could  not  make  this 
exceptional  offei  if  we  did  not  know  the  Brookfield  has 
come  with  flying  colors  through  the  severest  trials.  It  is  capable 
of  standing  up  to  the  hardest  work  day  in  and  day  out.  Now  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  this  separator  for  only  $2.00  down.  Don't  miss 
writing  for  this  offer.  Cut  off  coupon  and  send  it  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  and  full  details  of  our  terms  and  low  prices. 

Free  Trial 

There  will  be  no  expense  whatever  to 
you  for  your  chance  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  Brookfield  by  giving  it  thirty  days'  free  trial  on 

your  own  farm.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  you  may  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  $2.00  and  all  freight  charges.  No  offer 
could  possibly  be  fairer.  We  are  confident  enough  in  the  Brook- 
field separator  to  send  it  to  you  and  let  you  judge  for  yourself  if  it 
does  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  So  don't  delay.  Now,  remember, 
should  you  ask  for  a  free  trial,  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Easy  Payments 

We  have  made  the  time  payments  especially  low  so  that 
you  have  a  full  year  in  which  to  pay — while  you  are  learning  of  the 
marvelous  qualities  of  the  Brookfield — how  it  gives  you  greater  cream  poundage  and 
thus  saves  the  money  you  pay  for  it.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  extending  you 
credit.  No  interest  is  added.  The  Brookfield  is  sold  in  the  exact  way  we  carry  on 
the  other  departments  of  our  big  business.  There  is  no  discount  for  cash.  There 
is  only  one  price  for  the  Brookfield  Separator  —  that  is  the  very  lowest. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Straus  &  Schram  One.)  = 
Dept.  2362  —  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — Without  any  obligation  on  my  jjj 

part  please  send  me  your  Free  Catalog  on  the  E 

Brookfield  Cream  Separator,  also  full  details  on  E 

your  30-days  free  trial  offer.  E 


2V'am«  

Address   

P.O.   


Don't  take  a  chance  of  miss- 

E  ing  this  opportunity.    Mail  coupon 

E  and  get  the  catalog  describing  the 

E  Brookfield  Separator  and  what  it  will 

E  do.    Remember,  the  Brookfield  has  to  do 

—  its  work  in  your  dairy  for  thirty  days  and 
E  prove  it  is  a  perfectly  made  piece  of  dairy 
E  machinery  and  a  money-maker  for  you. 

E  You  cannot  afford  not  to  send  for 

E  the  catalog  and  learn  all  about  this  sep- 

E  arator  and  this  offer.     Our  guarantee  is 

=  back  of  this  machine  and  back  of  every 

—  statement  we  make.    Mail  coupon  today. 

1  Straus  &  Schram  (Inc) 

E  Dept. 2362—  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


Superior  Points  of 
the  Brookfield 

SKIMS  ALL  BUT  14/1000  OF  1%  OF  THE 
BUTTER  FAT.— This  is  the  average  work  of 
the  Brookfield  as  proved  by  certified  test  at 
Dairy  Department  of  Purdue  University,  In- 
diana. 

BUILT  LOW— Top  of  milk  tank  only  353/$ 
inches  from  floor — easy  to  fill.  Crank  shaft 
33  inches  from  floor  and  in  right  position  for 
easiest  turning,  no  back-breaking  work. 
SPEED  INDICATOR— Brookfield  Speedome- 
ter, patented,  cannot  be  used  by  any  other 
separator,  insures  correct  speed  at  all  times  to 
get  the  maximum  cream.  Brookfield  close 
skimming  Sanitary  Disc  Bowl  guaranteed  to 
skim  as  close  or  closer  than  any  other. 
LIGHT  RUNNING— Self  oiling  ball  bearings 
and  patented,  self  oiling,  neck  bearing,  used  ex- 
clusively by  Brookfield  Separators,  make  easi- 
est possible  running  machine.  Full  guarantee 
covers  this  point. 

DURABLE — All  gears  made  of  finest  steel  and 
in  best  workmanship,  and  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected from  dust.  The  Brookfield  Separator 
will  run  for  many  years  with  no  care  except 
oiling. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN— Every  part  of  bowl  and 
disc  easy  to  see  and  clean.  No  corners  or 
crevices.  All  parts  heavily  double  tinned  and 
smoothly  polished. 


..Stale.. 
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Forty-eighth  Year 
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LOS  ANGELES 

Are  Your  1918  War  Crops  Safe  from  Drought? 


othing  is  coming  down,  not  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Stebbins,   nicely  under  her  slight  supervision. 

■   the  rain.     My  opti-    *       «  j.        r»- .•  •       ci  m.    ^r  i  c  i.     i  /-»!.•       r>  i        From  the  well  the  water  is  carried 

Argnculture  Division  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal   by  5.inch  surface  p.pe  to  the  orchar(L 


even   the  rain, 
mistic   friend   still  argues 

that  we  are  in  for  a  drenching,  not  less  than  fifteen  inches, 
before  May  1.  Figures  for  the  last  seven  years  show  Jan- 
uary to  be  our  wettest  month,  yet  less  than  two  inches  of  rain  fell. 
Since  1910  February,  March,  and  April  have  averaged  a  rainfall  in  this 
vicinity  of  not  quite  3,  2%,  1%  inches,  respectively.  It  looks  very  much 
as  though  we  may  have  to  go  through  this  season  with  less  than  10  or 
12  inches,  unless  one  has  facilities  to  supplement  the  deficient  rainfall. 
Mere  Optimism  Will  Not  Avail. 
Easy  chair  optimism  will  not  save 
the  almond  crop  from  frost.  Hustling 
out  pots  and  oil  and  using  them  in 
season  may  do  so.  Optimism  will  not 
save  our  crops  from  drought.  Irrigat- 
ing scientifically  will.  The  average 
man  is  converted  to  accident,  health, 
life,  and  fire  insurance.  Why  should 
the  farmer  hesitate  to  insure  his  crops 
insofar  as  he  can  from  frost  and 
drought? 

The  premium  on  such  insurance  is 
light.  Even  if  the  irrigating  pump 
never  turns  or  the  water  never  is 
turned  into  the  ditch,  the  protection, 
the  ease  of  mind,  are  worth  the  pre- 
mium. With  a  little  planning  and 
some  work  the  irrigating  plant  easily 
carries  itself,  if  water  is  used  on  a 
garden  patch  only.  I  expect  a  three- 
quarter-acre  plot,  formerly  in  alfalfa, 
under  a  rotation  impossible  without 
water  (oats,  maize,  potatoes),  to  meet 
the  premium  for  crop  insurance. 

Plans  to  Forestall  1918  Water 
Shortage. 

The  year  1916  was  a  wet  season. 
Over  32  inches  of  water  were  stored 
in  the  soil  reservoir  in  this  region, 
offering  a  source  of  supply  to  supple- 
ment the  light  rainfall  of  last  year. 
Some  trees  did  very  well,  due  to  a 
"left-over"  supply  of  water  and  a 
light  crop.  What  of  the  crop  for 
1918,  with  the  reservoir  practically 
empty?  It  was  to  forestall  a  1918 
shortage  of  soil  water,  with  other  rea- 
sons, that,  against  the  advice  of  neigh- 
bors, I  decided  to  sink  a  well  to  make 
my  land  more  productive  and  to  pro- 
tect my  home. 

A  dug  well  was  started  6x6  feet. 
At  30  feet  it  was  impractical  to  con- 
tinue.   From  the  30-foot  mark  55  feet 

were  added  with  a  12-inch  drill.  The  deep  pit  of  30  feet  proved  to  be 
of  advantage  rather  than  a  mistake,  as  I  had  at  first  concluded.  My 
five-horse  direct-connected  motor  is  swung  on  a  windlass.  As  the  water 
level  rises  and  falls  the  pumping  outfit  keeps  pace.  Thus  minimum  dis- 
tance from  the  water  level  and  maximum  pumping  efficiency  are  attained. 

Has  Faith  in  Electrical  Power. 
While  the  new  rates  for  electricity  tend  to  eliminate  the  small  con- 
sumer (a  bad  thing),  and  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  burning  out  my 
motor,  I  am  converted  to  electrical  power.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
dangle  a  gas  outfit  in  a  30-foot  hole.  Such  a  pumping  plant  remains 
put.  Again,  with  an  automatic  control  recently  installed,  the  water 
flows  all  day  and  night,  if  I  so  desire.  Thus  the  plant  may  be  kept  busy 
while  I  go  about  my  business  of  teaching  in  an  institution  three  miles 
away.  True,  Mrs.  Stebbins  glances  over  the  field  now  and  then.  If  the 
water  spouts  normally  from  an  opening  in  the  pipe,  all  is  well.  If  not, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  shut  off  the  current.    The  plant  behaves  very 


Cut  above  shows  method  of  water  distribution — two  trenches  deep  enough  to 
form  a  basin  holding  a  large  amount  of  water.     Lower  cut  shows  disk  with 
which  trendies  are  made. 


Wide,  deep,  porous  trenches  are  ^nade  by  a  disk  driven  two  or  three 
times  over  the  same  path— wide  enough  so  that  two  trenches  nicely  fill 
a  bent,  as  the  photograph  shows;  deep  enough  to  make  a  basin  which 
holds  a  large  amount  of  water  (subsoiling  is  also  practised),  and  porous 
enough  to  allow  highest  penetration  of  water.  Three  times  over  with  a 
disk  leaves  soil  thoroughly  open. 
Water  Is  Effectively  Distributed  by  System  of  Trenches  and  Dams. 

The  3-inch  pump  delivers  a  good 
head  of  water  to  a  trench.  The 
trench  is  dammed  at  the  far  end. 
Soon  a  long  or  a  short  basin,  depend- 
ing on  the  slope  of  the  land,  is  filled 
six  to  twelve  inches  deep.  *  Approach- 
ing the  head  of  water,  dam  after  dam 
is  made.  The  number  is  determined 
by  the  slope  of  the  land.  In  this 
case  not  more  than  six  are  needed  in 
an  800-foot  trench.  The  basins  are 
filled  twice,  insuring  six  to  ten  inches 
of  water  at  the  right  place  (beneath 
the  drip  of  the  trees)  and  at  the 
right  time  (winter).  Yes,  it  takes 
work  to  make  the  dirt  dams,  yet  all 
in  all  it  is  recreation.  A  great  deal 
of  pity  is  wasted  on  the  overworked 
farmer.  He  does  work  long  hours. 
He  does  assimilate  more  labor  than 
the  average  man.  He  does  these 
things  because  in  outdoor  creative 
work  he  finds  recreation.  Otherwise 
he  could  not  stand  the  pace.  It  is  his 
hobby  to  create.  To  stir  the  soil,  to 
plant  seeds,  to  harvest  crops  is  his 
privilege. 

Winter  Irrigation  Supplements  Rainfall. 

Just  beneath  the  drip  is  the  place 
to  put  the  water  for  orchard  irriga- 
tion. Winter  is  the  time  to  irrigate 
if  the  water  is  used  to  supplement  the 
rainfall.  I  believe  in  winter  irriga- 
tion because: 

1.  The  water  supply  is  at  its  best. 

2.  Little  water  is  lost  through 
evaporation. 

3.  The  rainfall  has  moistened  the 
capillary  tubes  of  the  earth,  and  the 
irrigation  water  slips  down  as  though 
the  tubes  were  greased. 

4.  The  trees  are  practically  dor- 
mant, so  that  a  sudden  onrush  of 
water,  which  temporarily  drives  out 
the  air,  does  no  harm. 

5.  The  water  has  time  to  adjust  itself  in  the  soil  reservoir.  Food  is 
elaborated  and  ready  for  use. 

6.  Little  cultivation  is  needed.  However,  I  have  aimed  to  keep  the 
soil  open  and  receptive  for  rain. 

7.  Labor  is  more  easily  obtained. 

8.  Other  work  is  not  demanding  attention. 

9.  The  water  is  ready  at  the  time  of  the  trees'  greatest  need — Febru-" 
ary  to  May. 

Put  Water  on  the  Farm  Above  from  the  Farm  Below. 

My  pumping  outfit  when  complete  will  have  cost  $500.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  good  investment  to  spend  $500  once  to  insure  a  30-acre  orchard 
crop  from  drought  and  possibly  frost  indefinitely,  and  to  make  open  land 
far  more  productive?  It  is  not  too  late.  Put  the  water  from  your  farm 
below  on  the  farm  above.  Get  busy.  Make  your  1918  war  crop  safe  for 
a  hungry  people,  and  thus  contribute  your  mite  toward  winning  victory 
in  the  gigantic  struggle  now  waging  for  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
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4 — Well-defined  national  aspirations  must  be 
accorded  all  possible  satisfaction. 

These  general  principles  have  been  accepted  by 
every  one  except  the  military  autocrats  in  Ger- 
many. The  tragical  circumstance  is  that  this  one 
party  in  Germany  is  apparently  willing  and  able 
to  send  millions  of  men  to  their  death  to  prevent 
what  all  the  world  now  sees  to  be  just. 

A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations 
can  be  discussed.  Until  such  a  peace  can  be  se- 
cured we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on. 

Jl    Jl  & 


test  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  "such  indefensible  adver- 
tising invites  the  idle  rich  to  go  to  California  and 
avoid  all  sacrifices  which  the  entire  country  is 
called  upon  to  make.  It  flaunts  slackerism  and  en- 
courages it."  That  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion  on  the 
part  of  the  advertisers  and  California  has  suf- 
fered also.  If  our  advertising  in  Boston  had  been 
proportional  to  the  size  of  our  bean  surplus,  we 
would  have  fewer  beans  in  warehouses  now  and 
it  might  not  have  mattered  so  much  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  to  buying  so  many  Asiatic 
beans  for  the  army  after  doubling  the  product 
in  this  State  by  war-winning  exhortations.  But 
we  are  not  thinking  particularly  of  pork  and 
beans  in  our  reference  to  California's  current 
invitations. 

J»    J»  Jl 

CALIFORNIA  NOT  OUT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 

IT  IS,  of  course,  comforting  to  think  that  in 
spite  of  the  excitements  in  Europe  and  the 
activity  in  our  own  Eastern  States  California 
has  lost  none  of  her  attractiveness  as  an  abode 
of  the  blessed.  It  has  been  announced  that  East- 
ern visitors  occupying  3000  cars  entered  Califor- 
nia within  the  six  months  of  touring  activities  of 
the  current  season.  The  reports  state  that  there 
were  ninety-four  cars  from  New  York  State,  sixty 
from  Ohio,  fifty-five  from  Michigan,  thirty-six 
from  Massachusetts,  twenty-seven  from  Wisconsin, 
twenty-three  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  others 
were  well  scattered,  from  both  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  said  to  be  a  greater 
movement  than  common  and  does  not  include 
people  who  come  in  common  trains,  but  in  special 
contract  Pullmans.  Of  course,  the  chronic  critics 
will  say  it  is  because  people  had  nowhere  else 
to  go  except  to  Florida,  for  neither  Mexico  nor  the 
Mediterranean  are  what  might  be  called  tranquil. 
They  will  advise  us  to  wait  and  see  what  will 
become  of  our  tourist  customers  when  Europe 
opens  up  all  her  new  ruins  and  atrocity  centers. 
There  is  something  in  that  point,  of  course,  but 
we  have  an  idea  there  will  be  more  Europeans 
who  will  hurry  to  get  out  of  Europe  than  there 
will  be  Americans  hurrying  into  it,  and  California 
has  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  capture  that 
hegira.  There  will  be  a  large  lot  of  dukes,  counts 
and  that  sort  of  thing  who  will  weary  of  the  ex- 
alted rudeness  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  prole- 
tariat and  will  be  likely  to  come  with  the  salvage 
from  their  estates  for  a  place  in  the  sun  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  can  make  tolerable  Americans  of  these 
people  and  good  Americans  of  their  children.  We 
are  likely  to  get  also  a  lot  of  European  profiteers 
whom  the  war  will  make  rich  and  will  desire  to 
get  farther  from  the  people  upon  whose  sufferings 
and  extremities  they  have  successfully  traded. 

Jl    Jl  Jl 

OUR  GREAT  GAIN  FROM  THE  WAR. 

BUT  IN  GREATER  number  we  hope  will  come 
competent  and  energetic  people  who  will 
long  to  establish  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren in  a  land  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  tried  and  true  democracy,  has  done 
so  much  for  world  freedom  and  for  a  better  hu- 
manity. Of  course,  all  who  may  desire  such  a 
heritage  for  their  children  may  not  be  able  to 
come:  possibly  those  who  could  do  most  by  af- 
filiation with  us  to  advance  our  own  civilization 
may  not  be  able  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  change 
their  environment.  But  many  will  come  and  will 
be  well  worth  having.  Every  upheaval  in  Europe 
since  our  nation  was  born  has  brought  us  citizens 
of  energy  and  high  ideals  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  our  national  development.  They  have 
gathered  their  belongings  and  their  offspring  and 
in  many  cases  have  endured  great  hardships  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  new  country  because 
their  tempers  and  their  consciences  could  not  en- 
dure class  domination  or  dictation  from  self- 
exalted  rulers.  Many  of  them  have  come  from  the 
very  countries  against  which  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons are  now  fighting  as  Americans  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  until  Europeans  are  free  to  govern 
themselves.  California  has  had  many  such  people 
since  her  short  history  began  and  honors  them 
as  fellow  citizens  upon  whom  the  light  of  liberty 
has  dawned  full-orbed.  And  there  will  be  more 
coming. 
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EDITORIALS 


IN  AN  INTERVALE. 

WE  ARE  lingering  this  week  in  a  pleasant 
abode  of  rest  lying  between  crests  that  have 
been  surmounted  and  ridges  which  remain 
to  be  scaled.  As  we  write  on  Tuesday  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  largely  ceased  from  customary  vo- 
cations and  is  paying  its  tribute  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lincoln — that  honored 
patriot,  philanthropist  and  statesman  who,  in  a 
great  national  crisis,  built  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  Washington  the  first  story  of  a  noble 
country-saving  structure  upon  which,  in  a  great 
world  crisis,  Wilson  is  now  building  still  higher 
for  the  social  and  political  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind. The  service  to  humanity  which  Washing- 
ton projected  Lincoln  sustained  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  national  integrity  and  thus  demon- 
strated the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  democracy 
as  a  safe  recourse  by  which  all  mankind  may  es- 
cape the  slavery  of  class  domination  and  oppres- 
sion and  attain  the  wide  plain  of  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  upon  which  the  future  will  build 
its  beautiful  and  enduring  structures  of  universal 
freedom,  true  culture  and  civilization.  It  is  fitting 
then  that  the  country  should  bow  in  gratitude  to 
Lincoln  today  as  ten  days  hence  they  will  render 
similar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 

IN  AN  INTERVAL. 

THERE  IS  apparently  an  interval  of  inactivity 
on  the  fighting  fronts.  The  Kaiser  and  his 
bunch  of  supermen  are  so  busy  pulling  to 
pieces  the  big  lobster  which  the  Bolsheviki  have 
dragged  into  the  German  camp  that  they  have 
delayed  the  great  offensive  on  the  west  by  which, 
they  tell  their  pliant  people,  they  will  reach  and 
possess  Paris,  Calais  and  San  Francisco.  But  we 
apprehend  that  there  is  a  danger  that  these  peo- 
ple may  lose  their  conceit  in  German  fighting  and 
Insist  that,  as  such  a  great,  fat  goose  was  trapped 
by  bribes  and  promises  on  the  east,  it  might  be 
better  to  try  bombast  rather  than  bayonets  on 
the  west.  That  is  rather  good  reasoning  for  Ger- 
mans and  we  are  quite  inclined  to  think  promises 
might  work — but  the  German  people  have  to  learn, 
what  they  apparently  do  not  yet  know,  that  prom- 
ises must  be  stripped  of  bribes  and  bombast  and  I 
must  be  made  by  the  peoples  themselves  and  not 
merely  passed  out  by  their  self-constituted  domina- 
tors.  If  the  German  peoples  will  promise  and  en- 
gage to  think  right  thoughts  of  their  fellow  men 
and  to  do  right  things  to  them,  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  in  clear  sight.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  President  Wilson  said  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

The  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  bellig- 
erents to  go  on  comparing  views  is  simple  and 
obvious  and  the  principles  to  be  applied  are  as 
follows: 

1 —  Each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be 
based  upon  essential  justice  to  bring  a  permanent 
peace. 

2 —  Peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered 
about  like  chattels  to  establish  a  balance  of  power. 

3 —  Territorial  settlements  must  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  people  concerned  and  not  merely  adjustment 
of  rival  states'  claims. 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  AN  INTERVALLUM. 

WE  HAVE  the  conceited  thought  that  this  is- 
sue of  our  journal  is  so  inherently  good 
that  we  do  not  need  to  preach  up  its  con- 
tents— so  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  rest  ourselves 
by  avoiding  great  issues  of  winning  the  war,  of 
escaping  from  the  clutches  of  politicians  and  dem- 
agogues and  of  securing  for  farmers  their  rights 
of  self-definition  and  representation.  We  are  plan- 
ning drives  on  these  fronts,  for  all  these  issues 
must  be  carried  through,  but  for  this  week  we 
may  perhaps  pick  and  throw  a  few  flowers  without 
being  suspected  of  slacking. 

We  have  said  that  our  side-show  this  week 
needs  no  "barking,"  and  yet  we  must  declare  that 
if  anyone  misses  the  lesson  which  Prof.  Stebbins 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico  draws  from 
his  own  experience  on  the  preceding  page,  his 
trees  may  be  much  the  worse  for  it  next  summer. 
What  we  partcularly  like  about  this  article  is  that 
the  writer  has  done  what  he  talks  about  and  gives 
his  reasons  for  doing  it.  We  know  that  giving 
reasons  does  not  insure  the  truth  or  relevance  of 
them.  We  have  seen  many  good  things  supported 
by  misfit  reasons  which  the  doers  of  the  good 
things  were  perfectly  satisfied  with.  Prof.  Steb- 
bins does  not  say  that  his  way  of  wetting  those 
trees  clear  down  is  the  best  way  to,  do  it,  but  it 
gets  the  water  there  and  he  likes  the  way.  When, 
however,  he  states  the  reasons  for  getting  the 
water  there  now,  he  surely  does  hit  the  bullseye. 
His  article  will  take  a  high  place  among  our  "War 
Series"  for  the  directness  and  pertinent  suggestive- 
ness  of  it. 

Among  other  good  special  articles  in  this  week's 
issue,  the  reader  should  not  overlook  the  one 
which  tells  how  a  bull  paid  a  church  debt.  Now 
this  is  not  the  first  animal  which  did  it,  nor  is  it 
always  of  the  same  kind.  We  have  heard  of  churches 
built  by  social,  political,  financial  and  commercial 
hogs  on  the  tops  of  which  gleamed  golden  crosses 
which  always  seemed  to  us  more  expressive  of  the 
burdens  which  the  builders  had  placed  on  the 
necks  of  their  fellow  men  than  suggestive  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  great  burden-lifter  of  mankind. 
It  has  also  seemed  to  us  that  these  builders  were 
really  the  hogs  which  should  have  run  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  rather  than  the 
innocent  beasts  which  the  devil  destroyed  in  that 
way.  And  yet  even  the  devil  may  have  been  mer- 
ciful in  this  case — we  are  not  sure  nowadays  what 
he  does  with  the  greedy  men  who  try  to  cover 
their  cruelty  and  inhumanity  with  a  camouflage 
of  Christianity.    That  question  is  up  to  the  Kaiser. 

Jl    Jl  Jl 

CALIFORNIA  BECKONS. 

VERY  COMFORTING  assurance  was  recently 
made  public  that  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  permitting  all 
transcontinental  railroads  now  under  Government 
control  to  operate  the  regular  quota  of  passenger 
trains  as  an  encouragement  to  tourist  traffic  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  war  necessity.  We  are  not 
given  any  interpretation  of  the  words  nor  any 
reason  why  it  is  a  war  necessity  to  keep  tourists 
moving — so  everyone  can  comment  upon  the  fact 
as  he  feels  inclined.  It  seems  to  us  fortunate  that 
people  are  not  required  by  necessity  of  war  to 
remain  any  longer  than  they  desire  in  parts  of 
the  country  which  put  up  such  a  winter  as  so 
many  such  parts  did  this  year,  while  California's 
surplus  output  of  tourists'  delight  this  winter  has 
been  proportional  to  her  excess  bean  crop  of  last 
summer.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  the  "sense  of  proportion"  among 
those  who  have  been  advertising  California  attrac- 
tions. It  was  all  right  to  advertise  in  Chicago 
that  California  had  been  discharged  from  all  meat- 
less days  except  for  pork — even  if  such  advertis- 
ing did  cause  the  Chicago  Security  League  to  pro- 
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Pruning  Neglected  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  method  for  prun- 
ing an  old  orchard  (prunes,  apples  and  peaches) 
■which  have  not  been  pruned  in  ten  years. — R.  C. 
W.,  Blocksburg. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  method  or  formula 
for  pruning  trees  which  have  gone  back  to  nature 
for  a  decade.  You  can  lay  out  a  scheme  for  bring- 
ing a  young  tree  up  to  a  preconceived  size,  shape 
and  performance,  just  as  you  can  a  young  man 
(perhaps),  but  no  such  scheme  can  be  worked 
backwards.  About  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  cor- 
rect some  faults  of  form,  remove  some  blemishes 
and  direct  and  concentrate  energy  so  that  some 
new  growth  may  be  stronger  and  more  productive. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  any  rule  or  method,  be- 
cause each  tree  must  be  treated  to  correct  the 
bad  habits  and  weaknesses  which  it  may  have  ac- 
quired. Therefore,  pruning  an  old  tree  must  be 
done  with  a  careful  study  of  its  present  form  and 
character,  and  it  has  to  be  done  by  an  experienced 
pruner  who  has  a  good  idea  of  what  good  form 
and  thrift  are  and  will  work  over  each  tree  to 
meet  its  individual  needs  and  possibilities.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  main  efforts  in  such  pruning 
are  four — (1)  to  saw  off  cleanly  all  stubs  from 
broken  branches;  (2)  to  remove  branches  which 
are  weak  or  dead  or  are  running  across  others 
which  are  better  to  keep  or  which  are  making  the 
tree  too  dense  and  brushy;  (3)  to  shorten  to  well 
placed  laterals  branches  which  are  growing  down- 
ward or  sidewise  so  as  to  interfere  with  light  and 
space  belonging  to  other  branches  or  interfere 
with  cultivation  or  other  orchard  operations;  (4) 
to  remove,  if  otherwise  possible,  branches  which 
are  throwing  the  tree  out  of  shape  and  likely  to 
induce  breakage  or  blowing  over.  There  are  other 
things  to  bear  in  mind  in  doing  these,  according 
to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  individual  tree, 
but  they  are  matters  of  experience  and  judgment 
which  have  to  be  learned  by  thought  and  obser 
vation.  In  sawing  off  branches,  cut  off  an  outer 
part  first  so  that  you  can  hold  the  stub  from  tear 
ing  down,  or  saw  part  way  underneath  first.  Saw 
smoothly  close  to  the  trunk  or  larger  branch  and 
paint  the  wound  when  it  is  dry  enough  to  take 
the  paint.  It  is  now  about  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  do  this  work  on  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

But  the  renovation  of  neglected  fruit  trees  is 
not  usually  a  matter  of  pruning  alone.  Such  trees 
are  apt  to  be  loaded  with  pests  which  one  must 
be  able  to  recognize  and  kill.  Generally,  also, 
success  depends  upon  good  cultivation  and  wise 
use  of  fertilizers;  also  sometimes  of  irrigation, 
and  sometimes  of  drainage. 


How  Moist  Is  the  Soil? 
To  the  Editor:  On  the  valley  floor  around  Cu- 
pertino, Santa  Clara  county,  is  there  enough  moist- 
ure generally  in  the  ground  to  make  blossoms  and 
set  fruit?  If  so,  I  want  to  wait  with  my  irriga- 
tion until  after  fruit  sets  in  order  to  have  moist- 
ure that  much  later  next  fall. — G.  W.  O.,  Cu- 
pertino. 

One  is  apt  to  fool  himself  and  others  by  gener- 
alizing on  such  a  question.  Dig  down  three  or 
four  feet  in  the  middles  and  see  whether  the  soil 
is  reasonably  moist.  If  not,  get  the  water  on  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  study  out  how  to  pump  some 
more  next  summer  as  needed.  This  is  a  safety 
proposition,  of  course.  If  you  get  plenty  of  rain 
during  the  next  month,  it  may  prove  not  to  have 
been  necessary,  but  how  can  we  tell,  since  we 
have  fired  all  of  our  prophets? 


Renovating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
way  to  treat  a  three-year-old  stand  of  alfalfa. 
Shall  I  disc  or  springtooth  it?  Will  doing  either 
improve  same  plants  enough  to  make  up  for  what 
it  kills?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  barley 
with  it,  as  I  intend  to  pasture  instead  of  cutting 
the  hay?  Will  alfalfa  come  up  from  the  roots 
after  the  crown  has  been  broken  or  cut  off? — R. 
E.  B.,  Fairmead. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  people  who  will  swear 
all  ways  on  these  questions.  Our  own  notion  is 
that  springtoothing  is  better,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  fact  that  good  growth  will  come  from  split 


crowns,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  dormant  buds 
will  freely  start  growth  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  even  if  the  crowns  are  lopped  off  entirely 
But  still  we  would  not  deliberately  de-crown  three- 
year-old  plants;  they  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
serviceable  autocracy  left  in  them  to  be  worth 
keeping.  In  your  case  we  would  scratch  up  the 
surface  well  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  would 
sow  no  barley  unless  the  stand  is  so  thin  that 
you  intend  to  plow  up  and  resow  next  fall.  There 
is  usually  more  other  stuff  in  the  first  crop  than 
there  ought  to  be.  If  you  increase  this  by  sow- 
ing barley  you  interfere  that  much  more  with 
the  early  growth  of  new  shoots,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  thickening  of  the  alfalfa  stand  next 
summer. 


Cherries  Not  Bearing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
use  and  success  of  smudging  in  cherry  orchards. 
I  have  50  acres  of  Royal  Anns,  Tartarian  and 
Bing.  We  have  few  frosts  during  the  blooming 
period.  My  trees  refuse  to  set  well.  The  land  is 
redwood  black  loam  and  very  fertile.  I  use  cover- 
crops  constantly.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about 
these  matters? — D.  M.  S.,  Sebastopol. 

It  would  b»  enterprising  to  get  an  anti-frost 
outfit  from  our  advertisers  in  that  line  and  try 
out  your  idea  that  frost  may  be  your  trouble. 
There  is  much  to  learn  about  it  by  actual  test. 

But  how  old  are  your  trees  and  how  much  new 
wood  are  they  making?  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  you  are  pushing  wood  growth  too  much  on 
such  a  rich  soil  by  too  much  cover-cropping. 
Cherries  are  apt  to  postpone  bearing  while  forced 
to  too  much  new  wood  growth  by  rich  soil,  fer- 
tilizing and  winter  pruning.  They  will  loaf  on 
the  bearing  job  if  over  stimulated  to  vegetative 
activity. 

Putting  a  Floor  Under  Gravel. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  method  of  putting 
heavy  soil  under  gravel  (that  is,  making  a  hard- 
pan)  except  with  complete  removal  of  the  top 
soil? — Reader,  Upland. 

Yes,  there  is  another  way,  but  we  do  not  com- 
mend it  as  either  cheaper  or  better.  If  you  keep 
on  putting  fine,  silty  soil  on  top  of  the  gravel  and 
continue  irrigating  and  cultivating,  the  fine  silt 
will  work  down  through  the  gravel  and  form  a 
hardpan  layer  at  some  point  below.  The  demon- 
stration that  this  takes  place  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  your  Southern  California  -neighbors  have  to 
worry  so  much  how  they  can  break  up  an  "irri- 
gation hardpan."  Find  one  of  them  and  trade 
ranches  with  him! 

Potatoes  for  Milch  Cows. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  feeding  raw  potatoes  to 
milch  cows  any  ill  effects  on  them  or  their  com- 
ing calves?  I  have  been  feeding  small,  unsalable 
potatoes  morning  and  evening.  I  was  told  this 
would  soon  dry  them  up.  My  cows  have  consid- 
erable dry  pasture,  but  certainly  seem  to  relish 
the  potatoes. — F.  W.  P.,  Paicines. 

Under  such  conditions  they  surely  do  and  your 
practice  is  good  because  you  combine  the  succu- 
lent spuds  with  all  the  cows  wish  to  eat  of  rich, 
dry  feed.  Potatoes  alone  are  not  a  milk-making 
food  and  you  might  expect  to  lose  milk  and  to 
weaken  the  cows  so  that  other  troubles  might 
follow.  It  is  the  dry  feed  which  saves  you,  and 
the  potatoes  help  you  to  get  more  milk  than  you 
would  otherwise. 

Irrigating  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  irrigation  water  is  scarce 
would  it  be  better  to  apply  it  in  a  deep  trench 
down  the  center  between  rows  of  mature  trees  or 
in  three  shallower  trenches  per  center? — O.  W. 
G.,  Cupertino. 

It  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  If  the  trees  are  young,  or 
if  the  soil  is  loose  and  disposed  to  drop  water 
straight  down  to  China,  use  more  trenches  and 
get  the  water  nearer  to  the  trees.  If  the  trees 
are  old  and  cover  the  ground  well,  and  if  the 
soil  is  retentive  and  over  a  clay  subsoil,  you  can 
chuck  it  all  in  the  center. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

The  answer  will  be  found  on  the  yellow  label 
(2-16-18) 

E„\,  R'  J"01"1?  of  Vernalis  is  another  subscriber 
ffL  V  ,w  hls.  Present  aDpreriation  and  confldonce  in 
Uie  future  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  paying  his 
subscription  five  years  in  advance. 

His  address  tag  now  reads  12-80-22. 

The  Press  has  been  issued  weekly  for  48  years — 
almost  from  the  inception  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  California.  It  is  solidly  established  as  a 
business  proposition,  and  its  unalterable  policy  is  the 
agricultural  advancement  of  the  State  and  increased 
usefulness  to  the  farmer;  all  of  which  tends  to 
Bnow.  .that  Mr-  Poling's  advance  payment,  while 
gratifying  to  editor  and  publisher,  is.  at  the  same 
time,  a  gilt-edged  investment. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  on  account  of  your 
subscription  is  well  invested. 

JUDICIOUS  INVESTMENTS  LEAD  TO  WEALTH 

ELIZABETH  McHTJGH, 

Subscription  Clerk. 


Will  Sudan  Survive? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Sudan  grass  which 
is  starting  to  grow.  Will  it  make  a  profitable 
crop  the  second  year? — E.  J.  N.,  Modesto. 

We  have  no  record  of  Sudan  surviving  and  even 
if  we  did  the  growth  would  be  inferior  to  that 
from  a  fresh  sowing,  for  the  plant  is  by  nature 
an  annual.  Perhaps  you  had  better  pull  up  soma 
and  see  if  you  have  not  some  Johnson  grass  in 
the  Sudan.  You  can  tell  by  the  fleshy  root  of 
Johnson,  which  is  perennial  and  always  ready  to 
make  a  show  of  shoots  when  the  weather  favors 
activity. 

Eucalyptus  Oil? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  grove  of  eucalyptus 
trees;  thinking  of  cutting  them  down  this  win- 
ter. With  whom  may  I  communicate  about  hav» 
ing  the  leaves  crushed  for  the  valuable  eucalyptus 
oil? — C.  F.  C,  Fresno. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  not  secured  by  crushing  the 
leaves.  It  is  made  by  distillation  of  the  leaves, 
which  requires  investment  in  a  still  and  appur- 
tenances. Our  understanding  is  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  oil  which  justifies  such  invest- 
ment plus  the  cost  of  operation. 


Potatoes  in  San  Mateo. 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  potatoes  will  do 
best  in  San  Mateo,  also  how  many  pounds  of  seed 
potatoes  are  needed  to  plant  one  acre,  and  how 
soon  shall  I  plant  them? — Amateur,  San  Mateo. 

You  will  probably  do  best  with  an  early  variety 
and  the  Early  Rose  (either  Red  or  White)  is  a 
good  variety  to  practice  with,  as  it  has  a  dispo- 
sition to  come  through  under  medium  conditions. 
About  twelve  sacks  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre, 
and,  except  on  cold,  low  land,  the  sooner  you 
plant  the  better — especially  in  this  kind  of  a  year. 


Applying  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  use 
gypsum  on  alfalfa?  Is  it  best  to  use  it  before  or 
after  cultivating  in  the  spring? — Subscriber,  Men- 
docino county. 

It  does  not  matter  much  with  you,  because  you 
are  sure  to  get  plenty  of  spring  rain  to  set  the 
gypsum  to  work.  It  seems  to  be  most  effective 
when  applied  after  new  growth  starts  if  rain  or 
irrigation  follows. 

Facts  About  Grain  Sacks. 
To  the  Editor:    How  may  I  proceed  to  contract 
for  San  Quentin  grain  bags  for  next  harvest  de- 
livery,  and   what  is  the  allotment? — A.   E.  S., 
Maxwell. 

For  all  such  information  write  to  the  Warden 
of  State  Prison,  San  Quentin. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  February  12,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  n  Data 

Stntlons —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  *  \ 

Week  To  DRte  To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Eureka   1.51  13.23  27.64  62  40 

Red   Bluff   72  4.61  15.45  66  40 

Sacramento   87  3.18  12.12  66  44 

San  Francisco   1.43  4.37  14.23  66  46 

San  Jose   44  2.25  10.18  70  36 

Fresno    .96  5.82  72  40 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .66  1.92  12.14  82  3« 

Los  Angeles   14  1.07  9.42  80  48 

San  Diego   04  1.93  6.12  74  40 

SNOWFALL  DATA. 
Snow  on  ground   at  mountain  stations,  February  11, 
1918:    Summit.  17  Inches;  Portola,  2  inches;  Table  Rock, 
4  Inches;  McCloud,  Slerravllle,  bare. 
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Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  Stock  Auctions  a  Success 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  By  D.  L.  Schrader 


O^X  TRAVELING  among 
the  farmers  of  Kern 
county,  Geo.  C.  Kreutzer, 
■  Farm  Adviser,  realized 
that  in  a  good  many 
ways  they  were  not  get- 
ting a  square  deal.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  in  selling  hogs.  The 
local  buyers  made  very  little  dis- 
tinction in  selecting  the  stock.  A 
man  might  have  a  nice  lot  of  hard- 
finished  hogs,  but  was  paid  no  more 
for  them  than  was  paid  his  neigh- 
bor who  might  have  been  feeding 
his  hogs  skim  milk,  pumpkins,  and 
alfalfa.  The  buyers  had  a 
pretty  good  understanding 
with  each  other  and  the  price 
offered  was  generally  two  or 
three  cents  below  city  quota- 
tions. 

RESULTS  OF  A  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Hogs  —  $132,344  worth  — 
were  sold  at  the  auction  dur- 
ing the  year,  an  average  of 
$30  a  head  being  paid.  The 
highest  price  per  pound  re- 
ceived for  a  carload  was 
$16.60  per  hundred.  This  was 
2c  above  the  top  price  paid 
by  the  local  dealers.  The 
lowest  price  was  $9.30  a  hun- 
dred, \Vi  c  above  the  local 
price. 

PURPOSE  OF  AUCTION. 

The  Farm  Bureau  had  three 
objects  in  view  when  the 
stock  auctions  were  organ- 
ized; First,  to  secure  direct  competi- 
tion among  buyers;  second,  to  elim- 
inate unnecessary  expense  in  hand- 
ling the  stock;  third,  to  improve 
quality  of  stock  sold  in  the  county 
by  securing  prices  that  were  paid  on 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  stock 
sold. 

ORGANIZING. 

The  matter  of  getting  the  sales 
started  was  taken  up  at  the  different 
Farm  Centers  and  a  committee  of 
five  men  selected  from  the  different 
centers  was  appointed.  The  duties 
of  the  committee  are  to  arrange  for 
the  sales,  to  find  out  how  many  hogs 
are  to  be  sold,  and  to  pass  on  stock 
to  be  auctioned,  also  to  keep  in 
touch  with  packing  houses  and  buy- 
ers so  as  to  have  representatives  at 
the  sales.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
representatives  at  each  sale  to  bid 
on  the  hogs  in  case  the  amount  bid 
by  the  buyers  is  not  considered 
enough  for  the  hogs  auctioned. 

Oliver  Grant,  a  farmer  at  Wasco, 


who  is  a  clever  auctioneer,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  county  auctioneer. 
A  secretary  has  been  appointed.  A 
commission  of  1  per  cent  is  charged 
on  all  stuff  sold.  This  amount  takes 
care  of  the  expense  attached  to  the 
auction,  and  the  auctioneer's  fees. 
This  year,  with  the  surplus,  a  stock 
scales  has  been  erected  at  Wasco  and 
$500  Liberty  Bonds  subscribed,  and 
enough  left  in  the  treasury  to  buy 
some  more  of  the  next  issue. 

SALES  ANNOUNCED. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  sale,  an- 
nouncement is  made  as  to  when  and 


sales  yard,  they  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  average  weights  and 
finish.  They  are  then  weighed  and, 
having  been  inspected  by  the  buy- 
ers and  committee,  any  dockage  for 
inferior  stock,  such  as  piggy  sows, 
stags  and  poorly  finished  stock,  is 
made.  The  hogs  are  then  placed  in 
pens  of  carload  lots,  according  to 
grade  and  weight.  Very  frequently 
the  farmers  agree  among  themselves 
to  run  their  hogs  in  together  to 
make  a  carload.  The  committee  has 
encouraged  this,  as  it  not  only  les- 
sens the  work  of  grading  after  they 


uf  hog*  rerdins 


i  l.  alfalfa  lands 


■I  Buttonwillow,  Kern 


where  the  next  are  to  be  held,  it 
having  been  determined  beforehand 
by  consulting  the  buyers  and  farm- 
ers as  to  when  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  time.  This  year  they 
have  been  held  about  five  weeks 
apart.  When  the  sales  were  first 
started  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  the  committee  pass  on  the 
stock  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
sale,  but  now  that  the  farmers  have 
found  that  poorly  finished  stock  had 
better  be  left  at  home  this  expense 
has  been  done  away  with.  Having 
heard  from  the  farmers  about  how 
many  hogs  they  will  have  to  sell 
(the  number  has  varied  this  year 
from  four  to  ten  cars),  the  commit- 
tee makes  arrangements  for  cars, 
generally  ordering  one  or  two  ex- 
tra, as  it  has  been  found  that  almost 
always  an  excess  of  stock  is  brought 
in.  This  information  is  also  given 
to  the  different  buyers. 

GRADING   AM)  WEIGHING. 

As  soon  as  the  hogs  arrive  at  the 


arrive  at  the  sales  yard,  but  also 
causes  a  good  natured  rivalry,  each 
one  wanting  his  hogs  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  as  the  othor  fellow. 
It  at  times  happens  that  one  farmer 
will  have  enough  hogs  of  a  certain 
grade  to  make  a  car  by  itself.  The 
placing  of  the  hogs  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  farmers,  buyers,  and  com- 
mittee. 

The  buyers,  consigners,  and  com- 
mittee, having  looked  over  the  dif- 
ferent pens  of  hogs  carefully,  the 
sale  is  ready  to  start.  The  hogs  are 
auctioned  off  in  carload  lots  and  are 
bid  on  as  such  by  the  buyers. 

CHECK  DRAWN  ON  CLOSING  SALE. 

After  the  highest  price  has  been 
bid  out  and  the  pen  knocked  down 
to  the  buyer,  the  amount  is  credited 
on  the  sales  sheet  to  each  consigner 
of  the  pen.  In  case  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  made  any  purchases,  either 
of  carload  lots  or  stock  that  the  buy- 
ers felt  that  they  could  not  use,  ar- 
rangements  have   been   made  with 


certain  packing  houses  to  ship  the 
stock  to  them.  As  soon  as  all  the 
hogs  have  been  sold,  the  total  amount 
of  each  consigner  is  figured  up,  and, 
after  deducting  the  1  per  cent  com- 
mission, a  check  is  drawn  for  the 
amount  and  handed  to  him. 

The  buyer's  interests  have  been 
considered  as  well  as  the  farm- 
er's, as  he  is  the  man  who  pays 
the  money.  He  is  told  about  the 
methods  of  feeding,  and  also  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  hogs.  At 
the  close  of  the  sale  the  Farm 
Bureau  takes  charge  of  the  load- 
ing. The  cars  are  stripped 
and  water  is  supplied  and 
the  hogs  are  started  on  their 
way.  This  relieves  the  buyer 
of  the  responsibility  of  hir- 
ing his  own  loading  crew. 

OTHER    STOCK  AND 
GOODS  AUCTIONED. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  done 
business  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
as  a  result  there  hasn't  been 
as  much  buying  and  selling 
among  the  farmers  of  other 
stock  or  goods,  but  at  every 
sale  quite  a  lot  of  stuff 
changed  hands.  Furniture, 
tools,  implements,  cows, 
horses,  chickens,  and  other 
things  are  brought  here  and 
auctioned  off.  Besides  get- 
ting better  prices  for  the 
farmers,  the  sales  have  helped 
to  bring  them  in  closer  touch 
with  each  other.  They  are  well 
attended,  and  an  exchange  of  ideas 
on  feeding,  breeding,  and  other  im- 
portant subjects  are  given. 

THE  IDEA  SPREADING. 

The  last  auction  sale  on  Febru- 
ary 2  seven  cars  were  sold  at  Wasco 
that  brought  a  total  of  $17,543.  The 
top  price  paid  was  $14.85  a  hun- 
dred and  was  received  by  William 
Tracy  of  Buttonwillow,  who  con- 
signed the  car. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
taken  all  over  the  country  in  these 
sales,  and  different  counties  are 
planning  to  get  started  this  year. 
Kings  county,  the  hog  center  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  recently  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  such  an  organ- 
ization. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Visalia  last 
week  it  was  decided  by  the  Tulare 
County  Farm  Bureau  to  act  upon 
the  sales  idea  outlined  above  and 
hold  the  first  sale  on  March  2. 


JM.  HENDERSON,  Holstein 
breeder  and  president  of  the 
•  San  Joaquin  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Grange  at  Alpaugh  last  fall. 
After  the  meeting  was  over  Mr. 
Henderson  and  his  party  were  in- 
vited to  stay  for  refreshments. 

The  ladies  had  a  lunch  ready  in 
the  basement  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  After  everybody  had  eaten 
heartily,  a  social  time  was  enjoyed. 
In  talking  with  the  pastor,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson inquired  as  to  whether  the 
church  was  free  from  debt.  He  was 
told  that  there  was  a  mortgage  of 
$460  on  the  property.  "I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,"  says  Mr.  Henderson. 
"I'll  donate  one  of  the  best  young 
bulls  in  my  herd  if  you  people  will 
get  together  and  auction  him  off, 
the  money  received  to  pay  the  debt. 


How  a  Bull  Paid  a  Church  Debt 


l Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


I'll  see  to  it  that  a  youngster  that 
is  well  worth  while  is  sent  you." 
This  offer  sounded  good  to  the 
preacher  and  he  got  busy. 

A  COMMUNITY  THANKSGIVING. 

It   has  been   the   practice   for  a 


bull  that  diseharced  the  debt. 


number  of  years  at  Alpaugh  to  have 
a  community  dinner  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing. The  women  folks  all  over  the 
colony  bring  to  the  church  the  good 
things  they  have  cooked  and  a  long 
table  in  the  basement  is  set.  After 
the  services  everybody  is  ready  for 
the  spread.  This  has  been  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  people  to  get 
better  acquainted.  It  was  after  one 
of  these  great  dinners  that  the  calf 
was  auctioned. 

THE  CALF  WAS  A  DANDY. 

It  was  a  fine  calf  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson sent  down.  The  picture  gives 
you  only  an  idea  as  to  his  appear- 
ance, and  when  you  realize  that  his 
granddaddy  was  the  great  King  of 
the   Pontiacs,   the  greatest  bull  in 


the  world,  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  church  debt.  After  every- 
body had  looked  him  over  and  had 
studied  his  pedigree  and  realized 
what  splendid  records  he  had  back 
of  him,  they  figured  out  that  he 
would  be  a  pretty  good  youngster  to 
have  at  the  head  of  their  herd. 

WIFE  BIDS  AGAINST  HUBBY  FOB  PBIZE. 

Col.  V.  W.  Shere  volunteered  his 
services  as  auctioneer,  and  he  surely 
did  his  "derndest."  The  bidding 
started  off  very  briskly,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  run  up  to  $400, 
where  it  stopped  for  a  minute  or  so. 
H.  R.  Leek,  who  has  a  high-grade 
herd  of  Holsteins,  was  there  with 
his  wife  and  son.  He  had  recently 
added  a  fine  young  bull  to  his  herd 
and  felt  that  he  couldn't  afford  to 
(Continued  on  page  217.) 
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The  Tested  and 
OiUlPVSlUn  Tractor 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


An  Appreciation 


November  8,  1917. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified 
by  the  treatment  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  your  local  and 
traveling  representatives. 

Your  substantial  branch  house 
building  first  drew  me,  alter 
which  an  examination  of  the 
machine  convinced  me  that  you 
had  yourselves  first  paid  the 
price  in  producing  a  tractor 
worth  selling  and  now  I  find 
that  the  service  which  your  rep- 
resentatives have  so  cheerfully 
and  conscientiously  given  me 
since  buying  my  Sandusky  is  the 
best  proof  possible  of  your  de- 
termination to  make  The  San- 
dusky Tractor  of  real  value  to 
your  customers. 

I    shall    certainly    never  be 
afraid  to  put  myself  in  your 
hands  when   looking  for  farm 
machinery  of  any  kind. 
Very  cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  N.  J.  NOBLE. 

(Address  furnished  upon  re- 
quest.) 


10-20  Model- J 

Sandusky  4!4x5J4  four  cylinder 
motor. 

Sandusky  Three  Speed  Transmis- 
sion, equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  and 
SKF  Swedish  Ball  Bearings. 

Famous  Timken  Worm  and  Gear 
Drive— direct  on  low. 

Wheel  base  76  inches;  weight, 
4.080  pounds. 

Protection  throughout  against 
sand  and  grit. 

Guaranteed  Kerosene  or  Distil- 
late Burner. 


With  An  Organization  That 
Stands  Back  Of  It 

Mr.  Noble's  letter  reproduced  herein  carries  a  worth-while  message  to 
the  man  who  is  thinking  of  buying  a  tractor.  An  examination  satisfied 
him  that  we  had  "first  paid  the  price  in  producing  a  tractor  worth  selling." 
Our  free  service,  he  adds,  "is  the  best  proof  possible  of  your  determination 
to  make  The  Sandusky  Tractor  of  real  value  to  your  customers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Noble  says:  "I  shall  certainly  never  be  afraid  to  put 
myself  in  your  hands  when  looking  for  farm  machinery  of  any  kind." 

There  are  thousands  of  Sandusky  Tractor  users  who  are  just  as  enthusiastic 
about,  and  as  appreciative  of,  the  ideals  that  our  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dauch, 
started  striving  for  more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

First,  to  satisfy  himself  on  his  own  work  that  he  had  a  tractor  "worth  sell- 
ing," and  then  standing  back  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  of 

"Real  Value  To  The  Customer" 

This  same  spirit  has  been  developed  throughout  the  entire  institution,  from  the 
engineers  and  mechanics  in  the  factory  to  the  men  in  the  field,  including  the  many 
dealers  who  are  now  establishing  Sandusky  Sales  Rooms  and  Service  Stations 
throughout  the  country  under  our  policies  and  guidance. 

Both  the  10-20  Model  J  and  the  15-35  Model  E  Sandusky  Tractors  are  tested 
and  guaranteed — tested  through  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  field  and 
guaranteed  by  an  organization  capable  of  fulfilling  its  guarantees — one  of  the  old- 
est exclusive  tractor  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Our  booklets  "Power  On  The  Farm,"  issue  J-80  covering  the  1 0-20  Model  J, 
and  issue  E-80  covering  the  15-35  Model  E  Sandusky 
Tractor,  cover  in  detail  their  excellent  design,  high- 
grade  construction  and  exceptional  abilities. 

Write  for  either  or  both  copies  today.     Outline  your 
local  conditions  and  requirements  fully  so  that  we  may 
know  whether  your  land  is  adapted  to  power  farming  and 
if  so,  what  tractor  to  recommend.     Our  recommendation 
is  an  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTORY 
OPERATION.    We  give  you  an  opportunity  to  TRY  IT  ON 
YOUR  OWN  WORK,  and  back  this  up  with  the  only 
GUARANTEED  FREE  TRACTOR  SERVICE  plan  in 
existence.    Write  today. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Company 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Branch:-  311  "J"  St 

Principal  Factory  Branches:  Bloomington,  111.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Fargo, 
North  Dakota;  Sioux  Fall,  South  Dakota;  Lewistown,  Montana; 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Los  Angeles,  California;  Sacramento,  California; 
Dauch  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Texas,  Dallas;  Export  Office,  42  Broadway.  Room* 
1001-1010,  New  York  City. 
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Two  Central  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Systems 

[Written   fnr   Pacific   Kuril   Press   by   D.   I..  Schroder.] 


The  great  citrus  belt  of  iSast  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  including  the  Lind- 
say, Strathmore,  Porterville,  and 
Terra  Bella  districts,  has  had  to  de- 
pend on  individual  pumping  plants 
to  supply  its  water  for  irrigation. 
This  system  has  always  been  expen- 
sive and  of  late  years,  as  the  num- 
ber of  plants  have  increased,  the 
water  table  has  been  getting  lower 
and  the  cost  of  pumping  has  in- 
creased. Where  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  good  flow  of  water  at  a  depth 
of  25  feet,  now  it  is  necessary  to  go 
as  deep  as  250. 

To  consider  this  problem  a  mass 
meeting  of  orchardists,  bankers  and 
merchants  was  called  in  November, 
1914,  and  it  was  decided  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  get  a 
cheaper  supply  of  water.  A  commit- 
tee was  formed  under  the  title  of 
Lindsay-Strathmore  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, who  employed  Stephen  B. 
Kieffer,  an  engineer  of  Berkeley,  un- 
der whose  direction  the  work  has 
been  carried  out.  On  June  20,  1916, 
a  bond  issue  of  $1, 400, 000  was  ap- 
proved and  work  started  in  October. 

The  Lindsay-Strathmore  district  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  Terra 
Bella  district;  the  only  similarity  is 
that  the  engineering  problems  are 
about  the  same.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  man. 
The  Lindsay  -  Strathmore  district 
comprises  some  15,300  acres,  while 
the  Terra  Bella  has  about  12,000. 

WATER  PROBLEM. 

The  great  problem  facing  the  di- 
rectors and  engineers  was  where  the 
water  was  to  come  from.  No  stor- 
age reservoirs  in  the  mountains  that 
the  district  could  use  were  to  be 
had,  so  under  the  advice  of  their 
engineer  it  was  decided  to  tap  the 
underground  storage  of  the  valley. 

Water-bearing  lands  were  located 
18  miles  north  of  Lindsay  and  1100 
acres  were  bought  by  the  district. 
In  this  1100  acres  37  wells  are  to 
be  sunk;  30  have  been  completed, 
which  tap  the  water-bearing  gravel 
at  a  depth  of  25  feet.  A  double  line 
of  48-inch  redwood  pipe  carries  the 
water  from  the  wells  three  miles, 
where  it  empties  into  a  cement 
canal.  This  canal  carries  it  six 
miles,  where  it  is  lifted  162  feet  by 
pumping  in  a  concrete  flume.  This 
is  known  as  the  high  line  flume  and 
supplies  all  but  2000  acres  of  the 
district.  For  this  another  pump  is 
required,  that  lifts  the  water  an- 
other 162  feet.  Work  was  started 
in  October,  1916,  and  at  this  writing 
is  practically  finished. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
irrigation  system  of  its  size  in  the 
world  that  is  handled  on  a  water 
works  basis.  Every  gallon  of  water 
is  accounted  for,  no  seepage  and 
very  little  evaporation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  between  $90 
and  $100  an  acre  in  the  district, 
which  will  soon  be  made  up  by 
cheaper  irrigation  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  water. 

TBRRA  BELLA  DISTRICT. 

The  Terra  Bella  district  delivered 
its  first  water  August,  1917,  and 
depends  on  pumping  for  its  source 
of  supply.  Along  the  northern  line 
runs  Deer  Creek,  and  along  its 
course  the  wells  were  sunk  that  sup- 
ply the  water.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  100  to  500  feet  in  the  high 
line  canal.     The  district  has  been 


bonded  for  $1,000,000  and  will  cost 
the  land  about  $100  per  acre.  Work 
on  the  canal  and  power  house  is  fin- 
ished and  to  date  15  wells  have  been 
completed.  The  plans  call  for  56 
wells. 


SEEDLESS  OR  "SHOT"  EMPERORS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres 
of  Emperor  grapes,  about  nine  years 
old.  Three  years  ago  the  vines  com- 
menced to  bear  and  a  few  vines  had 
seedless  grapes,  and  every  year  I 
see  that  such  vines  are  getting  more 
and  more  numerous.  Kindly  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  the  vines  or  if  there 
is  any  remedy  to  cure  it. — J.  N.  B., 
Sanger. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Blolettl.] 

In  connection  with  the  production 
of  seedless  or  so-called  "shot"  grapes 
on  Emperor  vines,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  causes  of  the  production  of 
seedless  grapes  seem  to  be  two — 
one  is  excessive  vigor  of  the  vine, 
and  the  other  is  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  during  blossoming.  In 
certain  cases,  with  certain  varieties, 
lack  of  cross  pollination  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  a  factor. 

The  vigor  of  the  vines  can  usu- 
ally be  sufficiently  moderated  by 
longer  pruning,  though  in  extreme 
cases  pinching  the  tips  of  the  grow- 
ing shoots  just  before  blossoming  is 
useful.  The  weather  factor  can  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  late 
pruning,  which  puts  off  the  time  of 
blossoming  a  few  days  and  makes  it 
more  likely  that  favorable  weather 
will  occur  at  the  time  the  grapes 
are  ready  to  set.  The  need  for  cross 
pollination  seems  to  be  only  marked 
in  a  few  varieties,  such  as  the  Mus- 
cat and  Almeria. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


ff  GOLD  &| 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


PI  IIV/IP^  absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
■  *J    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

  Writ*  /or  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brsnck  Sties  Office  it  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myrc.,  almomd  aad 
aaricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BAKTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Tree*,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  mast  complete  stock  of 
Decldtuus  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Carinas,  ate. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPONIREQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


G  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


—  FOR  SALE 

SOUR  ORANQE  SEED  BED  STOCK.     Strong,  thrifty,  1  year 
Plants,  eight  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


Insure  You  a 
Uniform  Orchard 

Roeding's  "true  trees"  are  scientific- 
ally grown  under  ideal  climatic  and 
soil  conditions.  Whether  you  are  go- 
ing to  plant  an  Olive.  Citrus  or  Decid- 
uous orchard,  you  rightly  want  the  best  trees. 

Varieties 


Write  for  96  Page  Book. 

Tells  all  about  preparation  of  soil,  planting, 
pruning,  irrigation,  best  trees  to  grow  for 
home  or  commercial  purposes.  It  is  the  larg- 
est, most  interesting  and  practical  book  on 
horticulture  ever  published  for  FREE  distri- 
bution on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  three  most  commonly 
planted  varieties  of  olives 
are:  Mission,  Manzanillo 
and  Ascolano. 
The  Sevillano,  or  better 
known  to  the-  trade  as  "The 
Queen,"  is  also  a  favorite 
with  some. 


Demand 

The  demand  for  Califor- 
nia Ripe  Olives  and  Cali- 
fornia Olive  Oil  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  planting. 
A  much  larger  acreage  in 
this  state  should  be  planted 
at  once  if  we  are  going  to 
supply  the  trade. 


FanckrCreekNurseries 

Tresno,  California. 
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jSrlbod  is 


Hoover  sayit  Food  is 
Ammunition 
-Dorft  waste  it  I" 


"Double  the  Use  of 
Vegetables." 

Help  your  country  by  raising 
vegetables  for  your  own  home 
and  for  market.  But — to 
make  your  garden  patch  yield 
its  utmost  you  can't  afford  to 
gamble  with  poor  seeds. 
Play  safe — 

Plant  Morse's  Seeds 

soil-tested  and  pedigreed, 
large  yielding  and  sure. 
Morse'-s  Seeds  for  fields  and 
gardens  have  been  producing 
profitable  crops  for  farmers  for 
forty  years. 

Our  1918  Garden  Guide  is  juat  off  the 
press.  It  tella  you  all  about  our  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowera — aa 
well  aa  the  old  stand bys.  Send  for  your 
copy  today  —  it*  a  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  Street  San  Francisco 


Old  Style 
Grafting 


Ruins  Trees 
Destroys  Crops 
Grafts  often  broken  by 
wind 

Limbs  split  and  decay 


Our  Method  of  Side  Grafting 

Remedies 


all  this. 
Saves  wax. 
Saves  labor. 
Grafts  crow 
better  and 
mature 
sooner  than 
by  any  ether 
method. 
It  will  work 
over  your 
Grapes  and 
Citrus  Fruits 
with  practically 
perfect  results. 

Fall  Information 
sent  free. 


W.  S.  TUTTLE  &  CO. 

213  Cap.  National  Bank  Bide. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Your  Chance 

to  get  choice  FRENCH  PRUNES, 
TUSCAN  CLINGS  and  THOMP- 
SON'S SEEDLESS  ROOTINGS  at 
prices  that  are  right.  Only  a  few 
left  and  going  fast. 

NUF  SBD 

Visalia  Nursery 

VISALIA,  CAL. 


Persimmon  Trees 

Qet  Qenuine  Varieties  Selected  by  Persim- 
mon Specialist.       Write  for  Suggestions. 

R.  S.  fujii,  1918  Francisco  SL,  Berkeley,  Cal 


EVAPORATED  PEARS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  submitting 
to  your  judgment  a  sample  of  the  re- 
sults we  have  obtained  in  our  ex- 
perimentation with  evaporating  pears 
at  Ettersburg  experiment  place.  As 
I  understand  the  situation  as  to 
varieties,  the  general  opinion  pre- 
vailing is  that  the  Bartlett  leads  in 
most  everything  worth  while.  As  a 
pear  for  making  candy,  the  Clair- 
geau  is  far  superior  to  the  Bartlett. 

The  Clairgeau  is  very  smooth  in 
form,  large  in  size  and  rich  in  sugar. 
It  is  also  very  productive  and  free 
from  scabbing.  A  bushel  of  Clair- 
geaus  will  when  evaporated  make 
eight  to  nine  pounds  of  something 
resembling  glace  fruit  that  is  quite 
the  equal  of  anything  turned  out  by 
confectioners,  some  even  declaring  it 
superior  to  anything  they  ever  sam- 
pled in  the  line  of  fruit  confection. 

The  samples  submitted  were  sul- 
phured for  two  hours  and  then  evap- 
orated in  the  dryer,  drying  in  about 
48  hours.  The  Cornice  is  very  good 
also,  but  not  quite  equal  to  Clair- 
geau in  several  respects. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  con- 
fection like  this  were  produced  in 
quantity,  it  would  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  class  of  glace  fruits  and 
dates.  I  also  believe  that  with  a 
foundation  such  as  is  theirs  nat- 
urally one  could  probably  double  the 
weight  by  the  use  of  cane  sugar  and 
make  even  a  finer  product,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial could  be  produced  in  quantity 
if  energy  were  directed  that  way. 

I  might  add  that  the  pear  as  it 
grows  in  this  region  is  very  highly 
developed  and  rich  in  sugar.  Also 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that 
the  Clairgeau  is  as  good  as  it  should 
be  even  with  all  the  advantages  we 
have  in  climate  to  get  all  that  is  in 
it,  and  I  am  already  at  work  to  pro- 
duce a  better  one. — Albert  F.  Etter, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county. 

[Mr.  Etter's  specimens  certainly 
justify  his  claims  for  beauty  and  de- 
liciousness  of  fruit  treated  as  he  de- 
scribes and  his  suggestions  should 
be  borne  in  mind  for  tests  by  grow- 
ers with  the  next  crop. — Editor.] 


DOUBTS  EMPERORS  ON  ASH 
SOIL. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  Emperors  on  white 
ash  soil  in  this  vicinity?  Some  say 
they  will  not  have  the  color  that 
they  do  in  the  red  land  nearer  the 
foothills,  owing  to  the  lack  of  iron 
in  the  soil  here.  What  would  be 
your  opinion? — H.  O.  D.,  Selma. 

[Answered  by  F.  H.  Wilson,  Emperor  grower, 
Dinnba.] 

It  is  my  opinion  that  his  informant 
is  correct,  that  white  ash  soil  in  the 
Selma  vicinity  would  not  produce  a 
first-class,  well-colored  Emperor.  The 
near  foothill  sections  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  variety;  though  much  of 
this  soil  will  not  produce  mature 
berries  of  this  variety.  The  Selma 
section  should  be  confined  to  the 
growing  of  peaches,  Thompson  Seed- 
less, Sultana,  and  Malaga.  Excellent 
crops  are  obtained  from  these  plant- 
ings, the  experimental  stage  having 
long  been  passed. 

A  Napa  county  fruit  grower,  spray- 
ing dormant  trees  with  crude  oil 
emulsion,  left  some  spray  in  the  tank 
over  night.  Six  trees  were  sprayed 
with  this  the  next  morning.  Their 
buds  never  opened.  Crude  oil  had 
separated  from  its  emulsifier  during 
the  night.  It  does  not  emulsify 
again. 


'Jfsx  1 

1{ex 

p 

"There  Is  a  Rex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 

REX  SPRAY  materials  are 
the  result  of  20  years  of 
scientific   Investigation  Into 
orchard  troubles  and  20  years 
of   continuous  experience  In 
perfecting   products  best 
suited  for  their  control. 


uJTm 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD— REX  BOR- 
DEAUX MIXTURE  —  REX  MISCIBLE 
OILS— REX  SOLUBLE  OILS— REX  MIS- 
CIBLE DISTILLATES— REX  SOLUBLE 
DISTILLATES— REX  SULPHUR  PASTE 
—REX  DISINFECTANTS— REX  SOAPS- 
REX  OIL  EMULSIFIER,  ETC. 

WRITE   FOR  BULLETINS — t« 

REX  SPRAY  CO. 

Benicia,  Cal. 


•.  V  'HExSmunrs-  -  The  Standard  for  20 years 


STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL- 


For  more  than  SO  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power"-^- 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  sure  you  ret  the  genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  tbe  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  big  free  book 
"  Better  Farming."  It  tel's  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

" Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  Sar  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

O   Stump  Blasting 
□    Boulder  Blasting 

Name  


□  Ditch  Blasting 

□  Tree  Bed  Blasting 

  Address  


Subsoil  Blasting 
Road  Making 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


I 


[Written  tut  Pacific  Burml  PraM.] 


leave  Half  of  Cover  Crop. 

Where  labor  is  scarce  and  water 
plenty  through  the  spring,  it  will 
pay  to  leave  at  least  alternate  rows 
of  cover  crop  unplowed  all  summer. 
It  will  save  nearly  half  of  the  culti- 
vation, the  dead  crop  will  shade  and 
mulch  the  soil  and  save  moisture  as 
well  as  cultivation  would  late  in  the 
season  when  water  is  scarce.  In  fall 
the  strips  may  be  harrowed  cross- 
wise to  re-seed  the  whole  orchard 
quickly  and  cheaply.  The  mulch 
stuff  will  help  protect  new  plantlets 
when  they  come  up  in  fall  or  winter. 

Sad  to  See  Fruit  Trees. 

It  is  sad  in  summer  to  view  the 
remains  of  so  many  fruit  trees 
planted  the  previous  spring  care- 
lessly. A  year's  growth  is  wasted, 
a  year's  cultivation  and  irrigation  of 
each  dead  tree's  proportion  of 
ground  must  be  done  for  the  fun  of 
it,  and  the  price  of  the  trees  is 
lost.  Even  if  successfully  replanted 
next  year,  the  orchard  looks  ragged 
and  its  value  is  reduced. 

Aphis  on  Cover  Crops  and  Trees. 

A  Sacramento  fruit  grower  asks 
for  experiences  showing  whether 
late  plowing  of  cover  crops  encour- 
ages green  aphis  or  keeps  them  from 
going  onto  the  trees.  The  cover 
crops  furnish  a  capital  place  for 
certain  green  aphis  to  multiply;  but 
seldom  do  these  infest  the  trees. 
There  is  no  practical  relation  be- 
tween aphis  on  cover  crops  and  on 
trees.  « 

Midsummer  Shipping  Peaches. 

Midsummer  peaches  for  shipping 
East  will  never  again  under  normal 
conditions  pay  in  California.  The 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Elberta  planting  craze  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  has  put  us  out  of  Eastern 
markets  from  July  until  October. 
Texas  begins  to  ship  about  June  15 
and  soon  works  up  to  200  to  300 
carloads  per  day.  California  still 
has  a  market  in  the  Northwest. 

Green  Plum  Aphis. 

Green  aphis  covered  with  whitish 
powder  hatch  from  black  eggs  on 
plum  trees  early  in  spring  and  in- 
fest the  under  sides  of  leaves.  Where 
many  are  on  a  leaf,  it  turns  yellow 
and  drops.  Drench  them  with  nico- 
tine according  to  directions  on  the 
package  when  leaf  buds  begin  to 
show,  says  Howard  Snelling  of  Placer 
county. 

Unpruned  Young  Trees  Stockier. 

Sixteen  prune  trees  scattered  in 
an  orchard  six  years  old  belonging 
to  O.  W.  Grove  of  Santa  Clara 
county  were  left  uncut  except  for 
thinning  during  the  past  three 
years.  Their  bodies  and  limbs  are 
50  per  cent  larger  around  than  the 
rest  of  the  trees  which  have  been 
annually  cut  back  "to  make  them 
stocky." 

Bur  Clover  Cover  Crop  Reseeds. 

To  repeat  a  heavy  winter  cover 
crop  of  bur  clover  year  after  year, 
follow  the  plan  of  many  Placer 
county  ranchers.  They  plow  late  as 
they  can,  leaving  tufts  of  the  clover 
projecting  to  form  seed  for  the  next 
crop.     Plenty  of  irrigation  is  used. 

Give  the  Tree  a  Start. 

If  a  fruit  tree  costs  60c  set  in 
the  ground,  isn't  it  worth  10c  more 
to  give  it  a  good  start.  A  well- 
known  extensive  fruit  grower  says: 
"Don't  plant  without  barnyard  ma- 
nure, three  or  four  forkfuls  mixed 
well  with  the  dirt  in  each  hole." 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

Distillate  emulsion  spray  for 
brown  apricot  scale  when  the  buds 
started  to  swell  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory for  C.  G.  Marcus  of  San 
Diego  county.  Crude  oil  emulsion, 
about  12  per  cent  oil,  applied  while 
trees  are  dormant,  is  the  best  spray. 


SPRING  PEACH  SPRAYS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  article, 
"Spring  Spray  Costs  Less  Than  the 
Lack  of  It."  you  mention  mixing 
blackleaf  40  with  lime-sulphur  for 
a  dual-purpose  mixture.  With  ref- 
erence to  peach  trees,  what  would 
be  the  benefit,  if  any,  and  in  what 
proportions  should  it  be  used? — J. 
W.  R.,  Tulare. 

There  would  be  practically  no  ad- 
vantage on  peach  trees;  because  the 
black  and  green  aphids  for  which 
the  blackleaf  40  will  later  be  used 
are  not  out  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
pay  at  the  time  lime-sulphur  is  ap- 
plied for  blight,  worms,  and  curl- 
leaf  just  before  the  bud  scales  loosen 
up  to  open. 

They  will,  however,  soon  after- 
ward be  infesting  the  new  leaves, 
and  an  early  application  of  black- 
leaf  40,  one  pint  per  200  gallons 
of  water,  will  prevent  their  spread- 
ing and  will  get  the  black  variety 
before  they  curl  leaves  over  them- 
selves. An  ounce  of  whale  oil  soap 
or  laundry  soap  per  gallon  of  spray 
will  aid  in  spreading  and  effective- 
ness. Boil  the  soap  and  blackleaf  40 
in  a  little  water  a  few  minutes,  then 
dilute. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  Eg 

COMING  PESTS? 

MILDEW 
SPIDER 

APHIS,  ETC. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 

WILL  CONTROL  THESE  PESTS 
QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "A" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

lOS  Yesler  Way,  SEATTLE,  WASH, 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


Don't 

Take  Chances 

Why  irrir.it!-.  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize,  spray, 
and  prune — and  then  take  chances  on  a  ruinous 
fro^t  f     Don't  do  it.     Protect  your  orchard  with 

the 

"BOLTON" 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

Prevents  damage  to  your  crops  from  frost.  Heats 
the  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly.  Cheapest  frost 
insurance  you  can  buy.  Can  be  started  quickly 
when  needed.  Burns  for  hours  on  a  single  filling 
of  cheap  fuel  oil. 

Send  for  Booklet  P 
Tells  you  how  *o  save  your  crops  from  frost. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  etc. 

8th  and  Irwin  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PEE  THOUSAND 

Seven  Inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long..  9.50  20  inches  long..  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


i 


ANQELO  &  SON 


BAY  &  MASON  STS. 
San  Francisco 


~    DEALERS — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


TREES 


Buy  your  trees  direct  and  save  25  per  cent.  Fine  lot  of  Prune,  Pear, 
Apple,  Cherry,  and  other  trees.  No  Peach  Root  Borers  or  other  pests. 
We  ship  on  approval.  Pay  after  examination.  Write  us  for  estimate  on 
your  planting. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI,  Inc. 

HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  MARINO 
VIOLET  GARDEN 


Yamamoto  Citrus  Nursery 

HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  SAN  MARINO,  CAL. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  250,000  Orange,  Lemon  and  Grapefruit  Trees.  I, 
2  and  3  years  old.    Florida  Sour  Seedling  Stock — 300.000  trees  one 
year  old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 
Phone  Alhambra  731-W  Address:  R.  F.D.  I,  Box  666.  San  O.brlel.  Cal. 
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Old  Almond  Trees  Renewed 

[Written  toe  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


About  thirty-eight  acres  of  Ne 
Plus,  Nonpareil,  and  Drake  almond 
trees  twenty  years  old  had  become 
sluggish  and  unfruitful  for  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Armstrong  of  Yolo  county  by 
1913.  That  year  the  tops  were  cut 
off  at  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
six  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  all  the  cuts  painted  with  white 
lead.  Those  trees  now  have  fine 
new  tops,  about  three  branches  from 
each  of  the  four  or  five  main  limbs, 
these  branches  having  come  from 
within  a  foot  of  the  cuts.  They 
now  average  1%  to  3  inches  in  di- 


ameter. They  bore  a  good  crop  in 
1917,  but  did  not  make  excessive 
wood  growth,  though  there  is  a  good 
lot  of  small  brush  on  the  branches. 

What  seems  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  care  of  the  orchard  since 
cutting  it  back  is  that  the  big 
squarely  cut  ends  have  not  been 
sloped  from  the  new  shoot  at  the 
top  down  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  limbs.  The  end  shoot  cannot 
draw  sap  to  the  top  all  around  the 
cut,  so  there  is  a  quantity  of  decay 
setting  in. 


Late  Cover  Crops  Injure  Oranges 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Orange  trees  left  uncultivated 
along  the  flumes,  but  with  weeds 
hoed  out  every  year,  were  doing  as 
well  as  the  rest;  and  it  seemed  to 
W.  L.  Ross  of  Tulare  county  that 
cultivation  was  unnecessary.  So  in 
1913  he  left  the  vetch  cover  crop 
growing  all  summer.  The  trees 
looked  fine;  so  next  year  he  left  the 
cover  crop  on  19  acres.  That  fall, 
as  usual,  he  sowed  vetch  in  Septem- 
ber and   got  a   "son-of-a-gun  of  a 


cover  crop."  The  orchard  had  plenty 
of  water.  Next  spring  (1915),  when 
the  trees  were  blooming,  he  noticed 
them  "going  back"  badly.  He  plowed 
in  May  and  has  cultivated  through 
summer  ever  since.  "It  was  an  ab- 
solute failure,"  says  Mr.  Ross.  "I 
figure  that  the  cover  crop  was  rob- 
bing the  trees  of  plant  food  just  at 
the  critical  stage  of  blooming,  when 
they  needed  every  help  they  could 
get." 


Some  Points  on  Orange  Pruning 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Orange  pruning  in  spring  is  to  in- 
duce growth  of  fruit  wood  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  It  may  best  be 
done  after  fruit  is  off  but  before 
July,  said  Chas.  A.  Dewey  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  when  asked  his 
object  in  pruning.  In  the  fall,  the 
object  is  to  get  rid  of  all  upright 
suckerous  wood  and  weak  or  dead 
wood  clear  back  to  the  junction  with 
strong,  live  wood.  No  suckers  follow 
fall  pruning. 

To  help  get  fruit  wood  by  spring 

DEAD  FURROWS  FILLED  EASY. 


C.  G.  Nichols  of  Santa  Clara 
county  has  been  plowing  toward  his 
trees  every  year  for  a  dozen  years; 
yet  the  soil  is  not  piled  up  in  the 
rows  nor  does  he  have  dead  furrows. 
He  plows  around  a  row  until  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  next  row 
on  each  side.  Then  he  plows  two  or 
three  furrows  around  those  rows  and 
goes  to  the  next  one  for  another  big 
land.  This  leaves  dead  furrows  close 
to  alternate  rows.  Cross  harrowing 
levels  the  dirt  in  the  rows  by  drag- 
ging it  into  the  dead  furrows.  Next 
year  these  rows  get  the  big  lands. 
Grain  fh  the  rows  is  not  entirely 
killed;  and  enough  of  it  has  gone  to 
seed  so  that  Mr.  Nichols  has  had 
grain  cover  crops  for  twelve  years 
without  buying  any  more  seed. 

POD-MARKINGS  OF  BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me 
whether  or  not  the  pod  of  the  Lady 
Washington  bean  becomes  striped 
or  mottled  with  purple  just  before 
ripening,  turning  to  a  medium  or 
dark  brown  when  ripe. — H.  G.  S., 
Fallon,  Nevada. 

[G.  W.  Hendry,  bean  expert  of  the 
University  of  California,  advises  us 
that  the  pods  of  the  Lady  Washing- 
ton do  not  become  mottled  at  any 
stage  of  their  development.  The 
bayo,  cranberry,  and  red  kidney  pods 
do,  however.] 


The  Bogue  Farmers'  Protective 
League  has  been  reorganized  and  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  March  28. 


pruning,  cut  out  all  large  suckers 
and  round  upright  wood,  but  leave 
all  down-hanging  limbs  and  all  fruit 
twigs.  Anything  from  the  trunk 
and  main  limbs  is  likely  to  be  a 
sucker.  As  a  rule,  fruit  wood  comes 
from  the  upper  side  near  the  ends  of 
branches.  Always  keep  the  centers 
of  young  and  old  trees  free  from 
straight  limbs  and  almost  basined  in 
the  top  to  admit  light. 


Write  for 
Our  Prices 
on  Any 
NurseryStock 
in  Which 
You 
May  Be 
Interested 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS 
CALIFORNIA'S  FRUITS 

Dncle  Sam  gays,  "Produca,"  and  lt'a  up  to  th« 
fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every  acre  of 
land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor  trees 
and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.'  stock— the  kind  that 
produces.  If  you've  bare  land  available— put  It 
Into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help  meet  the  world's 
needs — and  you'll  make  big  profits,  besides. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tbt  Nanerjr  Tkit  Helped  Te  Make  Santa   Clara  Valley  Famous 

76  S.  Market  St.        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Fine,  Mist-Like  Spray^^W 


under  heavy  pressure  is  the 
only  kind  that  does  the  work  prop- 
erly. Our  famous  Tiger  strainer 
nozzle  gives  a  fine  mist-like  spray, 
forming  a  cone  of  large  angle. 

The  FIELD'OSPRAYMO 

engines  and  pumps  yield  a  maximum 
and  constant  pressure  that  lightens 
labor  and  insures  a  perfect  "cover" 
of  foliage. 

Automatic  agitators  keep  the  liquid  in. 
constant  solution.  Brushes  clean  the  suc- 
tion strainers,  and  prevent  sediment  from 
clogging  pumps  and  nozzles. 

OUR  1918  CATALOG 

describes  the  entire  Ospraymo  Line  in 
detail.  Write  for  a  Free  Copy.  For  10c 
we  include  the  handsome  book,  "Why 
and  How  of  Orchard  Success."  an  au- 
thentic spraying  guide  of  94  pages. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

DEPARTMENT   6  ELM  IRA,   N.  Y. 

Warehouses  at  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Ad- 
dress: Field  Foree  Pump  Co.,  show  rooms  at  164 
I..  A.  st.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mi 


m 


mm 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  aife  town 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 9  Note  the 
$ood  loots  r-»fcr  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


■ 


have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings—  a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.H.  r\S  /O 

Seer,  and  Mgr. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Newcastle-Cai. 

"liberty  bond"  Trees 
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A  New  Way  of  Double  Cropping 


[Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Preu.] 


George  Pike  of  Modesto  has  forty 
acres  of  land  out  about  nine  miles 
southwest  of  town.  Most  of  it  is 
a  light  sandy  loam.  It  was  in  bar- 
ley last  year  and  threshed  an  aver- 
age of  twelve  sacks  to  the  acre. 
He  got  the  barley  off  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July  and  decided  to  get  an- 
other crop.  Instead  of  flooding  the 
ground  before  plowing,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  the  dry  ground  was 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
Inches.  This  was  possible  on  ac- 
count of  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
ground,  six  head  of  mules  being 
hitched  to  a  two  12-inch  gang  plow. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  was  plowed, 
the  water  was  turned  in  and  the 
land  given  a  good  soaking.  The 
ground  being  broken  up  caused  the 
water  to  soak  down  much  deeper 
than  if  turned  on  before  plowing. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry 
enough  to  permit  it,  a  heavy  disc 
was  run  over  it  both  ways,  and  it 
cut  deeper  than  the  ground  was 
plowed  in  most  places.    It  was  then 

DROFIT  comes  from 
*  fruit,  not  foliage.  On 
Citrus  fruits  use  immedi- 
ately available 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 


It  works  while  fruit  buds 
are  forming. 

Send  post  card  for 
"  Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits  " 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


rolled  and  harrowed  until  a  well- 
packed  subsoil  with  a  loose  surface 
mulch  of  a  couple  inches  was  ob- 
tained. 

Casabas  had  never  been  grown  in 
this  section  before,  but  George  could 
not  see  why  they  wouldn't  do  as 
well  there  as  in  the  Turlock  section, 
and  decided  to  try  them.  He  be- 
lieves in  trying  anything  once  any- 
way. He  had  a  fine  seed  bed,  and 
by  the  first  of  August  the  casabas 
were  coming  along  fine.  Schoolboys 
were  brought  out  from  town  to  do 
the  thinning.  The  hills  were  cut 
down  to  about  eight  feet  apart. 

Cultivating  was  started  as  soon 
as  the  vines  began  to  show,  and 
was  kept  up  till  they  covered  the 
ground.  This  constant  cultivation 
kept  the  moisture  within  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  surface  in  spite  of  the 
hot  weather.  A  great  crop  set  on 
the  vines  and  a  number  of  the 
melon  growers  of  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict estimated  a  yield  of  fifty  or 
sixty  cars.  Everything  was  going 
fine  when  the  hot  wind  of  Septem- 
ber struck  the  patch-  In  spite  of 
the  fine  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
moisture  being  so  near  the  surface, 
the  vines  suffered  a  great  setback. 
Many  of  the  melons  that  were  be- 
ginning to  ripen  were  almost  cooked 
on  the  vines.  Instead  of  shipping 
sixty  carloads,  George  shipped  six, 
but  with  the  splendid  prices  re- 
ceived he  made  a  little  money  from 
his  crop  and  says  that  he  is  going 
to  try  it  again  next  year. 


WINE  GRAPE  GROWERS  TO  FIGHT 
PROHIBITION. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  60  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator) :  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Burisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
OsBle,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Pendalcino,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $6.00.  Stock  limited.' 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  ORANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properlj-  crown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  quality  fruit;  im- 
mediate delivery ;  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Tcague  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


In 
PATER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-45  Flnt  St.,  Han  Fnului 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,    Lee  Angelas 
Blake,  McFaU  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 


On  October  9  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  Grape  Protective 
Association  was  held  in  this  city. 

Prank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez  was 
re-elected  president,  Tracy  Learnard 
of  Gilroy,  E.  M.  Sheehan  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  George  L.  Belcher  of 
Pomona  were  elected  vice-presidents, 
and  Andrea  Sbarboro  and  H.  F.  Stoll, 
both  of  San  Francisco,  were  elected 
treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively. 
Five  directors  at  large  were  elected 
as  follows:  J.  T.  Langford.  Lodi; 
Benton  Ballou,  Ontario;  Fred  Ewer, 
St.  Helena;  Tracy  Learnard,  Gilroy; 
Charles  Crawford,  Ukiah.  Other  di- 
rectors will  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  viticultural  organizations  of 
the  grape  counties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  board 
will  take  place  in  San  Francisco  Feb- 
ruary 23,  when  definite  steps  will  be 
taken  to  formulate  the  campaign  to 
save  the  grape  industry  from  na- 
tional prohibition. 

The  events  of  the  meeting  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  in  addition  to  the  election, 
were  the  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Swett  and  the  adoption  of  a 
set  of  principles  in  the  form  of  a 
proclamation.  This  was  done  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

The  president's  address  declared 
that  the  organization  stood  for  tem- 
perance. He  scored  the  politicians 
who  declaimed  against  whisky  and 
the  saloon  and  yet  who  failed  to  in- 
dorse a  measure  to  eliminate  the 
saloon,  preferring  to  urge  a  bone- 
dry  law. 

The  resolutions  declare  that  the 
Prohibition  organization  fears  to 
trust  the  voters  of  California  in  a 
direct  appeal  to  them.  It  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
Prohibitionists  of  California  have 
adopted  the  indirect  and  subterfuge 
method  of  accomplishing  their  ulti- 
mate aim  by  preying  upon  individ- 
ual candidates  for  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive offices,  and  demanding  that 
these  candidates  shall  be  elected  or 
rejected  according  to  the  pledged 
declarations  they  make  to  the  Pro- 
hibition committee  of  twenty  in  ad- 
vance of  the  next  general  election. 


PUMPS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

DEEP  WELL 

TURBINES 
DEEP  WELL 

HEADS 
DEEP  WELL 
CYLINDERS 
SAND  AND 
DREDGE  PUMPS 

CONTRACTORS' 
PUMPS 

WATER  WORKS 
PUMPS 
ACID  PUMPS 
GRITTY  WATER 

PUMPS 
ROTARY  PUMPS 

OIL  PUMPS 
STEAM  PUMPS 

ALSO 

GAS  ENGINES 
OIL  ENGINES 
MOTORS 
LOUDEN  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 
HAY  TOOLS 

POWER 
SPRAYERS 


PLENTY  OJP 

WATER! 

You'll  have  plenty  of  water— rain  or  no  rain— 
«f  you  install  an 

AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP 

If  any  pump  will  solve  your  water  problem— 
the  American  will  solve  it.  Easy  flow-lines  that 
reduce  friction— split  casings  that  make  interior 
of  pump  readily  accessible— perfect  balance — im- 
proved oiling  system— and  scores  of  other  ad- 
vantages. 

Send  for  Pump  Catalog 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  American 
line  of  vertical  and  horizontal  pumps,  deep  well 
turbines,  etc. — and  contains  much  valuable  irriga- 
tion information.    Sent  free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


and  Fruit  Trees 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  magnificent 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbing 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Palms  and  Roses. 

Write  for  prices  on  Cherry,  Walnut,  Citrus 
and  Olive  Trees,  and  Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

California  Nursery  Co. 
4     Niles,  California . 


CITRUS  TREES 

Budded  on  Sweet  and 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings 

Those  budded  on  sour  seedlings  arc  beat  adapted 

to  the  heavier  soils. 

Let  us  know  the  location  of  your  land,  character 
of  soil  and  irrigation  facilites,  and  we  wUl  be 
grlad  to  advise  you.  All  trees  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers In  the  best  possible  eondlton. 
You  will  find  our  catalogue  of  deciduous,  citrus 
and  ornamental  trees  and  rosea  very  helpful. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


Address 
Dept.  B 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


BUD  SELECTION 


Safety 
First 


THRIFTY  TREES 


Buds  from  oar  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  25  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  typo  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  8  to  20  inches.    Nothing  better. 


PtJTENTE, 


POLLARD  <&  MARTIN 

NORTH  WHITTIER  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

riQCC  Grown  at  Laguna  Bell  Acres.  Stock  I  year  old.  200,000,  8  to  30  Inch** 
vldbd   hlah.    Absolutely  free  from  scale.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  for  sale- 


C.  H.  HARLB,  Manager 


LOCKE  NURSERIES 


27  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 


"LEONARD  COATES" 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

New  Catalogue 
is  now  ready. 
It  will  pav  you 
to  send  for  it. 
Our  stock  is 
unsurpassed. 
MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  So  of  re.  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
fluflleat  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards;  the  beat 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET: 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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POTATO  PROFITS 

— depend  upon  good,  clean,  care- 
fully selected  seed.  That's  why 
you  should  buy  your  seed  pota- 
toes from  us.  We  offer  all  best 
varieties  of  Oregon-grown  seed — 
also  Wisconsin  American  Wonder, 
grown  one  year  in  California  (a 
matchless  potato  for  home  and 
market  growing).  WRITE  FOR 
1918  PRICE  LIST. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

223-225  E.  Weber  Av.,   Stockton,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

1918 
Catalog 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  is  ready 
for  you.  It's  full  of  useful  in- 
formation and  "Hints  on  Gar- 
dening." Send  for  it  today. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


T'THE  BOSS"  w\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Mr  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  la.  wide  810.00 
12  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide  12.00 
16  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  13  60 
18  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  18.00 
80  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  81.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


CORY'S 

Thornless 

BLACKBERRY 


Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


BUDDED 


AVOCADOS 

o>*  varieties  endorsed  by  the  Avocado 
Association;  especially  the  PDERTB.  beat 
of  all.    May  we  quote  you  prices? 

West  India  Gardens  F-  0A&<2iu: 


CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  OF 
CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  California  Federation  of  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Marketing  Associa- 
tions has  an  office  in  San  Francisco 
in  charge  of  D.  A.  Field,  executive 
secretary.  The  Federation  is  com- 
posed of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.,  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,  the  Associated  Dairy- 
men of  California,  the  Associated 
Olive  Growers,  the  Sebastopol  Apple 
Growers,  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  the  Central 
California  Berry  Growers,  the  Cen- 
tral California  Poultrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Southern  California 
Poultrymen's  Association.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  meets  in  San 
Francisco  twice  per  month.  Wylie 
M.  Giffen  is  chairman,  J.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Jr.,  vice-chairman,  and  other 
members  are  H.  G.  Coykendall,  J.  F. 
Niswander,  and  Harris  Weinstock. 
The  executive  secretary  was  for  12 
years  an  Eastern  sales  agent  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
During  the  past  two  years  he  was 
manager  of  the  Ontario-Cucumonga 
Fruit  Exchange. 


STATE  COLONY  OPENING. 


Elwood  Mead,  chairman  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  of  Califor- 
nia, anounces  preparations  to  open 
to  settlement  the  first  tract  of  land 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
the  California  Land  Settlement  Act. 
One  of  the  board's  duties  is  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  farm  houses 
and  farm  buildings  and  for  the 
grouping  of  these  buildings.  It  is 
desired  to  mobilize  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  country  and 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  all  in- 
terested in  making  rural  life  more 
attractive.  The  cost  of  these  houses 
will  range  from  about  $800  to  $1000 
for  farm  laborers'  cottages  up  to 
$3000  for  farm  houses.  Within  these 
limits  of  cost  it  is  designed  to  erect 
homes  which  will  be  convenient, 
sanitary,  and  have  something  of 
beauty.  In  pursuance  of  Its  plan, 
the  Land  Settlement  Board  solicits 
contributions  of  photographs  of  farm 
houses  and  farm  buildings,  pam- 
phlets giving  plans  and  estimates 
of  farm  buildings,  etc. 


BROWN  MITES  LIKE  LEGUMES. 


To  the  Editor:  Does  red  spider 
or  brown  mite  work  and  multiply 
on  cover  crops? — J.  H.  C,  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  brown  mites  is  often  called 
the  "clover  mite"  because  it  is  es- 
pecially fond  of  legumes.  The  red 
spider  also  likes  several  legumes. 
But  we  have  not  known  of  their  in- 
festing cover  crops,  perhaps  prin- 
cipally because  most  cover  crops  are 
plowed  under  before  the  spiders  be- 
come numerous. 


BURNING  STUMPS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  O. 
L.  *L.,  Modesto,  in  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  January  26,  will  say  that  if 
he  will  pour  from  a  quart  to  one 
gallon  of  coal  oil  down  the  sides  of 
stumps  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
sprouts  have  started,  I  think  he  will 
have  no  more  sprouting  to  do.  I 
haven't  killed  eucalyptus  stumps,  but 
have  killed  large  trees  with  coal 
oil  that  way.  They  will  die  slowly 
but  surely. — A.  E.  B.,  Healdsburg. 


Livingston  will  have  a  rabbit 
drive  February  22. 


Plant 

ham)  Peruvian  1 
i  alfalfa 


Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  is  a  thoroughly  tested  and 
proven  plant.  It  has  been  tried  out  and  endorsed  by  State 
experiment  stations  and  by  experienced  growers  in  both 
hot  and  cold  countries. 

Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  produces  large  leaves  from  the 
top  to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  as  the  leaves  contain  the 
greatest  and  best  part  of  the  food  value — every  grower 
who  wants  bigger  and  better  crops  should  plant  it.  Don't 
fail  to  place  your  order  at  once.  Send  for  illustrated  folder 
containing  testimonials. 

Germain 

Established  1871 

Seed  and  Plant  Co. 

326=328=330  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


T Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  clou  lily  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  In  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  Thia 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  Is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  B  Gilroy,  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Praia.] 


Plants  Peppers  in  Field. 

Hotbeds  have  been  discarded  for 
chili  peppers  by  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  Los  Angeles  county,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  could  get 
plants  two  weeks  earlier  by  sowing 
with  a  garden  drill  where  they  are 
to  grow.  He  does  this  March  1  to 
15  in  rows  3%  to  4  feet  apart. 
When  plants  are  three  to  six  inches 
high,  they  are  thinned  out  20  to  24 
inches  apart.  The  excess  plants  are 
set  in  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
some  rows. 

Planting  Earliest  Asparagus. 

For  earliest  asparagus,  set  roots 
in  a  warm  sheltered  place  in  rich 
light  soil  and  not  so  deep  under- 
ground as  for  a  main  crop.  Pal- 
metto is  a  standard  variety,  but 
Ray  Henderson  of  Imperial  county 
finds  Argenteuil  yields  more  because 
it  grows  larger  and  doesn't  flower 
so  near  the  ground.  Set  plants  two 
to  three  feet  apart  in  rows  four  to 
six  feet  apart  to  allow  covering  the 
crowns  with  dirt  as  they  build  up. 

Shallow  Spring  Plowing. 

Usually  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other spring  plowing  must  be  done. 
This  should  be  more  shallow  than 
fall  plowing,  according  to  Prof.  B. 
A.  Madsen  of  University  Farm,  or  it 
will  require  too  much  time  and  work 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  seed  bed.  Un- 
less spring  plowing  is  worked  down 
quickly,  especially  on  silt,  clay,  or 
adobe,  it  will  dry  into  clods,  which 
will  reduce  the  stand  and  crop. 

Use  a  Manure  Spreader. 

"Most  dairymen  don't  get  the  use 
of  their  manure,"  said  J.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Jr.,  of  Sacramento.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  their  objection 
to  pitching  it  onto  a  high  wagon 
and  then  pitching  it  off  again.  Low 
manure  spreaders  are  on  the  mar- 
ket to  do  a  faster,  better  job  of 
spreading  with  no  fork  work. 

Sharpening  Disk  Plows. 

The  best  way  to  sharpen  a  disk 
plow,  according  to  Prof.  J.  B.  David- 
son of  University  Farm,  is  to  roll 
out  the  edges.  Most  blacksmiths 
have  equipment  for  this.  •  The  next 
best  way  is  to  draw  them  out  with  a 
hammer  after  forge  heating.  The 
worst  way  is  to  grind  them. 

Harrow  Grain  to  Save  Moisture. 

Grain  growers  may  have  sick 
looking  fields  before  harvest  time 
unless  all  moisture  possible  is  saved. 
Grain  may  be  safely  harrowed  to 
save  moisture  until  it  is  jointed. 
The  harrowing  will  seem  to  tear  it 
to  pieces,  but  it  will  stand  up 
again. 

For  Crusted  Beet  Seed-Bed. 

If  a  crust  forms  over  newly  plant- 
ed sugar  beets,  a  roller  made  of  sep- 
arate steel  rings  on  a  long  axle  will 


break  the  crust,  keep  the  mulch 
firm,  and  not  injure  seedlings  appre- 
ciably. 

Dead  Furrows  Drain  Hillsides. 

Instead  of  allowing  winter  rains 
to  wash  gullies  on  the  hillside  fields 
of  Amador  county,  the  plowing  is 
done  by  a  system  of  back-furrows 
and  dead  furrows,  leaving  the  lat- 
ter to  carry  the  run-off. 

Vines  Over  Stumps  and  Buildings. 

Plant  some  ornamental  vines  to 
cover  the  ugly  woodsheds,  stumps, 
gates,  outbuildings,  porches,  etc. 
They  will  require  little  care  after 
being  well  started  and  will  make 
homecoming  still  more  of  a  pleasure. 

Reduce  Alkali  Damage. 

Plow  alkali  land  before  rain.  Rain 
carries  alkali  down.  It  will  carry 
the  alkali  back  when  it  evaporates. 
Cultivate  to  reduce  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration. 

Do  Not  Pasture  Grain. 

Grain  should  not  be  pastured  this 
year  because  pasturing  encourages 
stooling  and  later  maturity.  These 
are  not  desirable  in  a  year  of  scant 
rainfall. 


DRILLING  OR  BROADCASTING 
GRAIN. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Drilling  grain  may  always  be  eco- 
nomical of  seed  and  may  be  neces- 
sary when  planting  after  the  last 
heavy  rains  in  order  to  insure  the 
grain  being  placed  in  moist  earth. 
But  it  is  far  from  economical  of 
time,  as  C.  H.  Dam  of  Yuba  county 
and  J.  G.  Prewett  of  Contra  Costa 
county  point  out.  And  since  time 
in  which  seeding  may  be  done  is 
too  short  on  a  large  ranch  to  use  a 
drill,  broadcasters  are  used.  C.  H. 
Dam  figures  on  six  horses  for  a 
drill  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide. 
But  with  the  same  horses,  three  per 
broadcasting  outfit  and  an  extra  man, 
a  strip  eight  times  as  wide  can  be 
seeded  in  the  same  time.  Mr.  Dam 
claims  200  acres  as  a  common  day's 
work,  with  240  as  a  maximum.  Mr. 
Prewett  seeds  a  strip  48  feet  wide 
with  a  seeder  pulled  by  four  horses 
in  the  adobe  hills,  carrying  several 
sacks  of  seed,  or  two  big  horses  on 
the  level.  This  makes  over  100  acres 
per  day  per  seeder. 


BROADCASTS  AROUND  FIELD. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

J.  G.  Prewett's  grain  seeder 
spreads  a  strip  48  feet  wide,  but  it 
throws  farther  to  the  left  than  to 
the  right.  For  this  reason  he  drives 
round  and  round  the  field,  since 
driving  back  and  forth  at  equal  dis- 
tances would  double-sow  grain  when 
the  sowed  ground  is  on  the  left  side, 
and  would  leave  a  strip  relatively 
unsowed  on  the  return  trip. 


State  Farms  to  Be  in  Butte  County 

Referring  to  our  announcement  and  comments  in  last  week's  issue, 
it  may  now  be  stated  that  on  February  9  Governor  Stephens  approved 
the  unanimous  recommendation  by  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board 
that  a  5000-acre  site  at  Durham  be  purchased  as  a  tract  to  try  out 
the  State's  land  colonization  plan.  The  approval  was  made  subject 
to  a  report  by  the  State  Water  Commission  as  to  water  right.  The 
Durham  site  is  six  miles  from  Chieo.  It  comprises  the  Lott  ranch 
of  24  70  acres  and  part  of  the  Durham  ranch,  owned  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, consisting  of  about  3700  acres.  The  total  cost  is  about 
$500,000. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  a:re 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Ca  . 


mococoX  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

enormously  increases  the  growth  of 

ALFALFA 


FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


LIME 


Apply  'wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    J2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANQELES.  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


There  Are  Many 
Kinds  of 

ALFALFA 
SEED 

For  best  results  you  should 
plant  the  seed  best  suited  to  your 
conditions. 

Place  an  X  opposite  the  follow- 
ing questions  which  concern  your 
conditions  and  we  will  tell  you 
which  seed  we  think  you  should 
use  and  why. 

KIND  OF  SOIL 

Sandy  Loam?  □  Coarse  Sand?  □ 

Fine  Sand?      □  Sandy  Loam?  □ 

Adobe?  □    or  ? 

Have  you  Alkali?  □      White  □      Black  □ 

How  deep  to  water?  

Do  you  irrigate?   

Has  your  land  grown  Alfalfa?  

What  crop  was  grown  last  year?  

  Are  you  bothered  with 

Thistle?  □  Bermuda  grass?  □  Water  grass?  □ 
How  many  acres.will  you  seed  to  Alfalfa  this 
season?   

Yon  Should  Save  Oar  Pamphlet 

"Important  facts 
about  Alfalfa  Seed" 

Mailed  free,  together 
with  samples  of  seed  and 
prices  to  intending  plant- 
ers. Fill  out  the  above 
questions  and  write  for  this 
instructive  pamphlet  today. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

(DESK  A) 

728  10th  Street       Modesto,  Cal. 


1918 

Catalog 

READY 

FOR 

DISTRIBUTION 
It  Is  Free 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

506  JAY  STREET 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

We  pay  the  Freight 
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Arc  You  a 
Farmer  or 
a  Miner? 

Your  hope  and 
purposeare  to  leave 
this  world  just  a 
little  better  than 
you  found  it.  Are 
they  not? 

Does  not  this  apply  es- 
pecially to  the  soil  that 
produces  your  crop  ? 
This  soil  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  on  this 
globe,  because  it 
makes  possible  its  in- 
habitation by  man. 
You  certainly  want  to 
keep  the  soil  on  your 
place  as  good  as  you 
found  it  or  a  little  bet- 
ter if  you  can. 

If  you  do  not  return  to 
it  the  elements  taken 
out  of  it  by  your  crops 
you  are  mining  it,  de- 
pleting it  of  its  stores 
of  plant  food  and  im- 
pairing its  productive- 
ness for  the  future. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

<f-t?  ANIMAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


SEEDS  NEEDED  FOR  FRANCE. 

To  the  Editor:  Over  in  northern 
France  the  Smith  College  relief  unit, 
a  group  of  women  who  have  gone 
over  at  their  own  expense  and  are 
operating  in  connection  with  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  are 
trying  to  help  the  old  folks  and 
children  (all  that  are  left)  in  four- 
teen villages  keep  alive  by  helping 
themselves  until  the  war  is  over. 
They  are  not  trying  to  rebuild  or  to 
do  anything  that  the  aggressors 
should  be  responsible  for,  but  sim- 
ply to  retain  for  our  ally,  France, 
some  semblance  of  homes  and  gar- 
dens. Here  around  Santa  Rosa  we 
have  collected  about  fifty  pounds  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds  (of  which 
Mr.  Burbank  gave  about  half)  and 
have  sent  them  east  to  be  shipped  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  you  were  willing  to 
put  this  before  your  readers  perhaps 
some  of  them  might  have  surplus 
home-saved  seeds  that  they  might  be 
willing  to  spare  for  such  a  purpose. 
If  so,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
They  can  mail  the  packets  directly 
to  Miss  Florence  Hague,  10  6  North 
Ninth  street,  Newark,  N.  J. — Edith 
G.  Hawkes,  Fulton. 


WHAT  MR.   CROSS  THINKS  OF 
FIGS. 


"I  have  very  little  trouble  from 
sour  or  split  figs,"  says  G.  H.  Cross 
of  Ceres.  He  has  an  eight-acre  or- 
chard of  Calimyrnas  fourteen  years 
old  and  netted  $300  an  acre  this 
year. 

Filaree  and  lupine  have  been 
grown  between  the  rows  for  a  cover 
crop  for  some  years.  Each  year  it  is 
allowed  to  seed  before  plowing  is 
started.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  irrigate  before  plowing.  By  this 
method  the  crop  seeds  itself  each 
year  and  is  gradually  getting  heavier. 

Mr.  Cross  believes  that  a  lack  of 
humus  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  figs  sour- 
ing. Since  his  soil  has  been  sup- 
plied with  these  ingredients  from 
his  cover  crop  he  has  had  very  little 
trouble.  He  holds  that  capri  figs 
should  be  grown  by  themselves  and 
not  planted  among  the  fig  trees  or 
on  the  windward  side,  for  the  trees 
nearest  to  them  are  apt  to  get  too 
many  wasps  and  the  figs  drop  off  or 
do  not  develop  properly.  Mr.  Cross 
has  a  row  of  capris  running  through 
the  orchard  and  the  trees  on  each 
side  are  affected,  especially  the  row 
on  the  windward  side. 


ALFALFA  MAY  NEED  FER- 
TILIZER. 


An  erroneous  impression  regard- 
ing the  benefit  of  alfalfa  to  land 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  said  R.  H.  Frazer  of 
Stanislaus  county  recently.  Alfalfa 
does  well  on  grain  land  when  irri- 
gated because  it  goes  deeper  than 
the  grain  did,  and  gets  into  new 
ground.  It  adds  nitrogen  and  hu- 
mus to  the  soil;  but  it  reduces  the 
phosphates,  potash,  lime,  and  sul- 
phur, which  must  eventually  be  re- 
placed from  other  sources  or  the 
alfalfa  will  wear  out  the  land  again. 


Farm  loans  aggregating  $43,600 
have  been  made  to  members  of  the 
Tulare  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
at  Berkeley.  The  loans  range  from 
$2,700  to  $10,000  to  individual  bor- 
rowers. 


A  Load  ot  Culverts 
that  went  to  One 
of  Our  Allies 


When  War  Makes  Time  Precious 
and  Labor  Scarce 

Governments  turn  to  culverts  that  can  be  bought  ready- 
made,  shipped  promptly,  and  installed  quickly  by  unskilled 
labor. 

ARMCOcoKeoCULVERTS 

not  only  meet  all  requirements  as  to  speed  of  delivery  and  ease  of 
installation  but  they  fulfill  every  demand  for  endurance  and 
strength.  The  iron  used  in  "Armco"  Culverts  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  evenness.  If  you  have  ever  pulled  an  old  hand-wrought 
nail  out  of  a  building  that  has  stood  for  years,  you  will  know  that 
pure  iron  endures. 

"Armco"  Iron  Culverts  last  for  years  and  years  without  a  cent  for 
cost  of  maintenance.  Not  affected  by  frost.  Stand  up  under  heavy 
loads.  Withstand  spring  freshets.  Measured  in  terms  of  service  they 
are  an  investment — not  an  expense. 

For  full  information  as  to  rust-resisting  "Armco"  Iron  Cul- 
verts, Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed  Products,  write  to 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  Mfrs.  Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

This  Mark  Appears 
on  every  section  , 


Resists  Rust 


Raise  bigger  crops 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


You  can't  meet  the  urgent  need  of  cultivating  increased 
acreage  this  year  with  old-style  out-of-date  tools  and 
methods.    Get  Planet  Jr  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultiva- 
tors, and  double  your  acreage.    They  are  strong,  yet  so  light 
they  can  be  readily  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.    Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Culti- 
vator and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.   A  hand-machine  that  does 
the  work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in< 
corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops  requir- 
'  ing  similar  cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  tha 
J  any  other  one-horse  cultivator  made.   It  is  stronger,  better 
Fmade  and  finished.    Lasts  longer.    Its  depth  regulator  and 
lextra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.   Cultivates  deep 
lor  shallow  and  different  width  rows.   15  other  styles  of, 
one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Boxl203F  Philadelphia 
New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 


I  Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing:  actual  farm  and  garden 
work,  and  describes  over  55  different 
tools,    including   Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows.  Or- 
chard-, Beet-,  and  Pivot- Wheel 
Ridine  Cultivators.  Write 
postal  /or  it  today  I 


We  carry  stock  In  Los  Angeles.  Agencies 
in  all  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


429  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lower  Prices 

on  Galvanized  Surface  Irriga- 
tion Pipe.   Well  Casing  and 
other   supplies.     Write  now 
tor  New  Price  List. 
American  Steal  Pip*  &  Tank  Co. 
854-56  Pacific-  Electric  Bids.. 
Los  Angelei,  Cal. 

(American "surface  Pipe 


Pumps— Gas  Engines — 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. — 
Iowa  Separators — 

Write  ns  lor  80  pane  "Boiler  Firming  Book"— Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


\  JH  JULB  AH  B 

Plant  Your  land  Now  to  Winter  ftabari 

You  should  set  big;  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  »1,0»0  per  acre, 
so  can  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cat. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  BNOINRRRS 
Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
»nd  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

»8  8UTTKR  ST..  SAN  FRANCI8CO.  CAL. 
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Coming  Events.  begun  to  peep  through  the  ground 

Second  annual  Pacific  Auto  Show  &m**?;  Twelve  thousand  acrea 
at  Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco 


opens  Saturday  evening,  February 
16,  and  continues  ten  days  and 
nights. 

Milk  Producers'  Association  meet- 
ing at  Tulare,  February  18,  and  an 
address  by  Col.  Harris  Weinstock. 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Auction  Sale,  Hanford,  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress,  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  February  21 
and  22. 

Pet  Stock  Exposition,  Eureka, 
March  16  and  17. 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Associa- 
tion Sale  at  Davis,  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Sale,  San  Francisco,  April  11. 

Tractor  Demonstration  at  the 
Davis  Farm,  April  17  to  20,  in- 
clusive. 

Tahoe  Livestock  Association  meet- 
ing, Nevada  City,  April  19. 

Field  Notes. 

A.  J.  Altman  will  plant  160  acres 
to  cotton  at  Esparto. 

Shipment  of  any  more  California 
rice  into  Southern  States  has  been 
prohibited. 

State  Dairy  Inspector  Peairs  of 
Tulare  says  Central  California  needs 
a  greater  acreage  of  alfalfa. 

A  squirrel  extermination  cam- 
paign has  been  started  by  members 
of  the  Placerville  Farm  Bureau. 

Riverside  county  farmers  are 
planning  to  grow  an  increased  acre- 
age of  feterita. 

Four  cars  of  Yucaipa-grown  cab- 
bage were  shipped  last  week  from 
Redlands. 

A  Palo  Verde  rancher  sold  50 
tons  of  milo  maize  from  25  acres  for 
$40  per  ton. 

Shipments  of  early  peas  from  Im- 
perial "Valley  this  eeason  are  ex- 
pected to  total  100  cars. 

The  first  day  in  each  month  will 
hereafter  be  "squirrel  poisoning 
day"  in  Stanislaus  county. 

Raisin  residue  for  fertilizer  is 
quoted  at  $3.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at 
Lindsay. 

Yolo  county  farmers  will  use 
nearly  5,000,000  grain  sacks  this 
year. 

The  largest  acreage  of  wheat  ever 
sown  in  southeastern  Tulare  county 
has  been  seeded  this  year. 

Crushed  lime  rock  for  fertilizing 
Is  being  offered  farmers  at  Auburn 
at  $1.25  per  ton,  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

Sudan  grass  growers  now  have 
250  acres  of  this  annual  in  San 
Joaquin  county.  An  association  has 
been  organized. 

If  tests  being  made  by  the  Food 
Administration  show  up  well,  feter- 
ita as  a  basis  for  "war  bread"  may 
become  in  general  use. 

Because  of  the  open  winter  an 
unusually  large  number  of  ground 
squirrels  are  devastating  fields  in 
Lassen  county. 

Palo  Verde  Valley  ranchers  did 
so  well  with  milo  maize,  alfalfa  and 
cotton  last  year  that  a  largely  In- 
creased acreage  will  be  planted. 

Ryan  Brothers  of  Planada  will 
plant  800  acres  to  peas.  The  crop 
was  sold  on  a  contract  before  work 
on  the  acreage  was  begun. 

The  Sutter-Butte  Canal  Co.  has 
signed  up  for  ten  years  12,000  acres 
in  the  Oroville  district  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  at  $2  per  acre. 

The  gross  returns  from  Imperial 
Valley's  cotton  crop  for  the  season 
Just  closing  will  exceed  $12,000,- 
000,  or  double  the  amount  of  last 
year. 

The  rain  of  last  week  in  the 
Pajaro  Valley  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
for  orchardists,  but  more  is  needed 
for  a  normal  crop  of  beans  and  po- 
tatoes. 

This  year's  cantaloupe  crop  has 


will  be  used  in  this  crop  in  the  val- 
ley this  season. 

Prices  for  hay  at  Hemet  are  the 
highest  in  years.  Ranchers  have 
been  receiving  $28  per  ton  for  al- 
falfa in  car  lots.  Oat  and  barley 
hay  bring  from  $27  to  $29. 

From  data  on  acreage  to  be 
planted,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
1918  rice  crop  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia will  be  valued  at  more  than 
$15,000,000. 

A  250-acre  tract  two  miles  north 
of  Corcoran  has  been  leased  by  three 
experienced  cotton  growers  from  Im- 
perial Valley,  who  will  plant  it  to 
Egyptian  long-staple  cotton. 


Castella  strawberry  growers  have 
sold  $10,000  worth  of  plants  to 
Watsonville  growers  this  season, 
and  the  plants  pay  better  than  the 

berries. 

The  directors  of  the  Oakdale  Irri- 
gation District  have  decided  to  turn 
a  portion  of  the  water  now  flowing 
into  the  reservoir  into  the  canals  to 
help  the  early  crops. 

Alfalfa,  sown  the  last  week  in 
January  of  1917,  on  two  acres  that 
had  been  in  peach  trees,  yielded  11 
tons  of  hay  for  J.  Woodhouse  of 
Selma. 

J.  K.  Kennedy  of  Fowler  has  five 
acres  which  have  been  in  alfalfa 
for  32  years.  He  has  plowed  it  up 
and  will  seed  it  to  oats,  and  next 
year  expects  to  set  it  to  Muscat 
vines. 

Six  hundred  acres  near  Oakley 
are  shortly  to  be  used  as  an  experi- 
mental farm  by  W.  T.  Sesnon  of 
San  Francisco  and  J.  C.  Malcolm  of 


Knightsen  for  the  raising  of  Sudan 

grass. 

Daily  shipments  of  early  lettuce 
are  expected  to  total  five  cars  from 
the  Heber-Calexico  district  and  18 
from  Brawley.  The  total  crop  of 
lettuce  from  Imperial  Valley  this 
season  is  expected  to  total  700  cars. 

The  Salinas  Land  Co.  has  sunk 
wells  on  the  13,000-acre  Dunphy 
ranch,  near  King  City,  and  will  lift 
the  water  180  feet  to  the  uplands, 
where  several  thousand  acres  of 
beans  will  be  irrigated. 

The  California  Alfalfa  Growers' 
Association,  organized  in  Riverside 
with  more  than  100  of  the  largest 
alfalfa  growers  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia as  charter  members,  is  going  to 
interest  the  growera  in  Northern 
California. 

The  Oakdale  Irrigation  Board  has 
agreed  to  join  with  all  the  other 
irrigation  districts  in  a  protest 
against  the  ruling  of  the  San  Fran- 


THE  AVERY  816 

THE  MEDIUM  SIZED  TRACTOR  FOR  THE  MEDIUM  SIZED  RANCH 


One  Tractor  that  actually  develops  its  full  rated  draw  bar  horse  power 
It  pulls  4-10  inch  Mold  Board,  or  4  Disc  Plows 

Price  $1  125,  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 

Compare  this  with  other  makes  for  price  and  power 

It  has  two  speeds  forward;  valve  in  head  motor;  main  bearings,  adjustable  from  OUTSIDE  the  motor. 
Enclosed  governor.  Renewable  inner  cylinder  walls.  High  tension  Mag.  with  impulse  starter.  It  has  no 
FAN;  NO  WATER  PUMP;  NO  OUTSIDE  MECHANICAL  OILER 

All  the  mechanical  contrivances  commonly  used  on  most  motors,  that  gives  the  little  troubles,  has  been  eliminated 

12-25  M.  P.  $1650  25-50  M.  P.  $3000 

18-36  H.  P.    2500  40-80  M.  P.  4250 

Also  the  5-1 0  H.  P.  ORCHARD  TRACTOR 

The  Small  Tractor  with  the  BIG  PULL  for  the  Small  Ranch 


It  will  take  the  place  of 
Four  Horses  any  place 
(except  eating  the  hay) 


PRICE  $645,  F.  O.  B.  SAN  FRAN  CISCO 

Write  for  full  description  and  catalogue  showing  our  full  line  of  Tractors,  Motor  Cultivators,  Threshing 
Machinery,  and  Steam  Engines,  to  the  nearest  authorized  agent  listed  below. 

H.  J.  BARNARDS, 
680  S.  5th  Avenue, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

W.  G.  CLOW, 
Marysville,  Cal. 


E.  J.  YOTAW  &  SONS, 
Tipton,  Cal. 

DUNCAN  STIRLING, 

Salinas,  Cal. 
F.  E.  BARNEY, 

Gilroy,  Cal. 
COX  &  SAGER, 
Watsonville,  CaL 
J.  B.  BARLOW, 

Lincoln,  Cal. 


F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

17-19  Main  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORGAN  &  SIMPSON, 

Davis,  CaL 
GEO.  W.  HENNINGS, 
Eureka,  CaL 


CHAS.  E.  SCHOEFIELD, 
32  N.  Main  St, 
Napa,  CaL 

C.  G.  BOSWORTH, 
Red  Bluff,  CaL 
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Cisco  collector  that  irrigation  taxes 
cannot  be  deducted  from  income  tax 
returns.  An  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  department  at  Washington. 


Beciduouflf  Fruits. 

Buyers  at  Analy  are  offering  $80 
per  ton  for  berries. 

Albert  McRae  will  set  out  130 
acres  to  almonds  at  Paso  Robles. 

The  prune  and  pear  acreage 
around  Lakeport  will  be  largely  in- 
creased this  season. 

More  than  20,000  deciduous  fruit 
trees  will  be  set  out  in  the  Porter- 
ville  district  this  season. 

Thirty  thousand  prune  trees  have 
been  set  out  in  Colusa  county  this 
season. 

J.  J.  and  J.  E.  Cortner  of  Han- 
ford  have  purchased  the  36-acre 
prune  orchard  near  Visalia  from 
Mike  and  Chas.  Togni  for  $75,000. 

San  Jose  citizens  recently  called 
the  attention  of  President  Wheeler 
of  the  State  University  to  the  need 
of  a  deciduous  fruit  experimental 
station  in  San  Jose. 

The  Mills  Orchard  Company  of 
Hamilton  City  has  completed  a  ship- 
ment of  45,000  young  pear  and 
prune  trees  to  the  River  Farms  Co. 
at  Knights  Landing. 

West  Riverside  deciduous  fruit 
growers  attended  a  field  demonstra- 
tion given  on  the  W.  V.  Darling 
place  by  Dr.  Reed  of  the  Riverside 
experiment  station.  Proper  pruning 
methods  on  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
apples  and  walnuts  were  shown. 

J.  D.  Tucker  of  Bakersfleld  had  a 
lot  of  his  fine  walnut  stock  frozen 
in  the  nursery  last  winter.  The 
cambium  layer  had  turned  black  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  trees  were  done 
for.  The  trees  were  not  pulled  up, 
however,  and  in  some  way  the  frost 
was"  drawn  out  entirely,  as  the  trees 
have  made  a  splendid  growth  this 
year  and  the  cambium  layer  looks 
just  as  it  did  before  it  froze. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Cobb  Bros,  are  leveling  land  to 
plant  300  acres  to  figs  in  the  Clovis 
neighborhood. 

Growers  in  the  Citrus  Belt  di- 
vision, near  Corona,  are  making 
plans  to  erect  a  hall  for  their  public 
meetings. 

The  Palermo  Citrus  Association 
received  an  average  of  $2.87  per 
box  net  to  growers  on  all  oranges 
shipped  through  the  Association  last 
year. 

Among  the  Imperial  Valley  exhib- 
its at  the  National  Orange  Show 
will  be  a  display  of  oranges  and 
lemons  grown  on  land  once  pro- 
nounced non-producing. 

A  battleship  18  feet  in  length, 
constructed  by  the  boys  in  the  Riv- 
erside Manual  Training  Shop  at  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  will  be 
one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  National 
Orange  Show. 

A  box  of  choice  navels  shipped  by 
O.  R.  Barber  of  Orange  Cove  to  his 
old  home  town,  Central  City,  Iowa, 
was  sold  in  small  lots  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  netted  $144.25.  The  last 
orange  sold  brought  $14.25. 

A  campaign  to  sign  up  the  fig 
acreage  of  California  was  begun  at 
Fresno  Monday.     E.  Newby,  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Fig  Growers' 
\  Association,  has  full  charge  of  the 
\campaign.     He  has  established  of- 
fices in  the  Cory  building  'at  Fresno 
\nd    solicits    correspondence  with 
Vowers.    He  will  call  upon  the  in- 
Widual   growers  in  the  San  Joa- 
*(in   Valley.     About    100    are  al- 
ridy  signed,  with  more  than  1000 
a\es  of  the  best  fig  orchards  of 
tV  State.     Mr.   Newby  says  that 
w|e  each  grower  will  have  to  be 
aPtoached,  many  are  just  waiting 
foithe  callt  as  lfc  ia  obvious  that 
or^ization  will   put  the  growers 
in  ^position  to  regulate  and  stabil- 
ize Ie  industry,  now  only  entering 
its  \portant  stage  of  development. 
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Grapes. 

Wildermuth  of  Fowler  took 
is  of  raisins  from  1%  acres 
^pson  seedless  vines, 
lominger  bill"  was  endorsed 
ting  of  the  California  Grape 


Protective  A9a,jiation,  held  Satur- 
day last  in  San  Francisco. 

Raisin  Day  at  Fresno  this  year 
will  consist  of  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration, a  street  parade  and  an  ad- 
dress by  a  speaker  of  national  rep- 
utation. 

The  table-grape  growers  of  the 
Deering  district  have  voted  to  join 
the  Melvin  Association,  which  con- 
trols a  pack  of  200  cars  of  Malaga 
and  Emperor  grapes. 

The  Highland  Vineyard  Co.  and 
the  Washington  Vineyard  Co.,  two 
Fresno  county  corporations,  have 
each  been  permitted  to  issue  $20,- 
000  of  their  capital  stock  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

Floor  supports  gave  away,  which 
caused  500  tons  of  raisins  to  crash 
through  the  floor  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canning  Association  cannery 
building  at  Selma.  No  one  was  in- 
jured but  some  damage  was  done  to 
the  machinery. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  will  erect  new  packing 
houses  at  Cutler,  Selma,  Las  Palmas, 
Biola  and  Seville.  The  California 
Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  will  erect  a 
packing  house  with  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association  at  Han- 
ford. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  $40,000  cannery  will  be  erected 
at  Arlington  this  season. 

A.  L.  Paschal  has  begun  work 
as  farm  adviser  of  Riverside  county. 

The  acorn  crop  in  Mendocino 
county  is  better  this  year  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years. 

A  "Farmers'  Patriotic  Rally"  is 
to  be  held  soon,  either  in  Santa 
Cruz  or  Watsonville. 

Voters  of  Merced  county  will  vote 
on  a  $1,250,00  bond  issue  for  county 
roads  at  the  August  primary. 

A  photographic  record  is  being 
kept  of  work  done  on  the  C.  B. 
Driver  ranch  at  Dinuba. 

Machinery  has  been  ordered  for 
the  new  big  alfalfa  meal  mill  at 
Woodland. 

The  rabbit  drive  around  Tipton 
resulted  in  the  death  of  3000,  and 
2000  of  them  were  sold  to  San  Fran- 
cisco dealers. 

State  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Lilliard  has  started  an  agricultural 
and  vocational  course  in  the  Clovis 
high  school. 

Sales  of  war  savings  stamps  for 
December  and  January  by  city  and 
rural  mail  carriers  of  Santa  Rosa 
totaled  $10,719. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 
will  loan  $305,000  at  five  per  cent 
before  July  1  to  farmers  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  California  Polytechnic  School 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  has  bought  627 
acres  of  the  R.  V.  Johnson  ranch 
for  $56,000. 

To  alleviate  feeding  conditions  in 
Kings  county,  a  big  rabbit  drive  is 
to  be  given  on  the  17  th,  the  pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  proceeds  from  the  Modesto- 
Salida  rabbit  drive  will  be  given  to 
the  Red  Cross,  thus  making  bunny 
"do  his  bit"  toward  the  war. 


COUNTY  FOOD  ADMINISTRATORS. 


State  Food  Administrator  Merritt 
has  appointed  the  following  to  rep- 
resent the  administration  in  their 
respective  counties:  H.  E.  Patter- 
son, Fresno;  Wm.  Durbrow,  Wil- 
lows;   F.   W.   Tegeler,  Bakersfleld; 

E.  M.  Nordyke,  Bishop;  A.  J. 
Mathews,  Susanville;  A.  W.  Meany, 
Merced;  C.  N.  Thorup,  Salinas;  C. 
R.  Clinch,  Grass  Valley;  J.  A.  Tea- 
garden,  Auburn;  J.  N.  Stephan, 
Quincy;    W.   G.  Irving,  Riverside; 

F.  A.  Leonard,  San  Bernardino;  D. 
S.  Watson,  Redwood  City;  E.  W. 
Stow,  Santa  Barbara;  D.  V.  Saelt- 
zer,  Redding;  W.  H.  Duncan,  Loy- 
alton;  C.  J.  Luttrell,  Yreka;  H.  P. 
Stabler,  Yuba  City;  J.  M.  Arga- 
brite,  Ventura;  Floyd  Tuttle,  Wood- 
land; Harmon  Bell,  606  Thompson 
bldg.,  Oakland;  H.  S.  Maddox,  Con. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sacramento; 
Duncan  Mackinnon,  Southern  Title 
bldg.,  Third  street  near  D,  San 
Diego. 


Protect  the  Crops 

Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPMIR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER    Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Book.it  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 


HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

 PUMP  MOUSE 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE. 


Spray  Pumps 

of  all  kinds 


We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Spray  Pumps,  Spray  Fit- 
tings and  Nozzles  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  special 
catalog  of  Spray  Pumps. 

33-41  FREMONTf  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


SPRAY  For  Big  Crops  of  Good  Fruit 


an£ts„praay  BEAN  POWER  SPRAYER 

It  pays  to  clean  up  your  trees. 

Scaley,  moss-covered  trees  may  pay  fair  profits — but  they  can  never 
bring  you  the  full  returns  you  can  get  from  trees  that  are  clean  and 
healthy. 

RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  D0  THE  WORK 

If  you  haven't  a  good  Sprayer — get  a  BEAN — 

— the  Sprayer  with  non-sticking,  non-rusting,  troubleless  bell  metal 
ball  valves. 

— the  Sprayer  with  the  Patented  Pressure  Regulator  which  auto- 
matically maintains  any  desired  pressure. 

— the  Sprayer  made  without  stuffing-boxes  in  the  pump — and  hence, 
without  stuffing-box  troubles. 

— the  Sprayer  with  porcelain-lined  cylinders — proof  against  in- 
jury by  any  spraying  liquid. 

— the  Sprayer  with  eccentrics  instead  of  cranks. 
— the  Sprayer  with  the  Novo  Engine — the  simplest,  sturdi- 
est, most  efficient  little  engine  on  the  market  and  unsur- 
passed for  sprayer  use. 


Bean  Sprayers  Made  in  AH  Sizes 


Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers,  Spray  Hose  and  Accessories, 
Ask  for  descriptive  literature  on  Bean  Giant    y  ^ 
and  Pony  Spray  Guns.    Send  the  coupon  / 
now.  Also,  see  your  nearest  Bean  dealer.       v  -9 
We  have  representatives  in  all  hnit-/    rW  r<$ 

if* 


growing  sections. 

BEAN  SPRAY 
PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL.     /  ^  °~  <T  1? 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


M^e?  mreS.r'^r'PPower^e  maie  This  deWtment'  an  exchange 

their  experience*  and  troubles. 


WATERWHEEL   GRAIN  IRRIGA- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  22, 
1917,  page  640,  in  an  article,  "If 
We  Are  to  Grow  Wheat,  How?"  that 
mention  was  made  of  using  water- 
wheels  instead  of  pumps  to  irrigate 
wheat.  This  was  reported  as  being 
cheaper  and  faster  than  using  pumps. 
We  are  interested  to  know  more 
about  them,  as  our  conditions  of 
water  lift  are  similar.  We  will  have 
to  raise  our  water  about  on  an  aver- 
age of  five  feet,  with  a  maximum  of 
eight  feet. 

[Answered    by    A.    L.    Colling,  Marsh-Strong 

Building,  Los  Angeles.) 

In  providing  a  means  for  the 
pumping  of  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  grain,  the  first  consideration  is, 
how  much  grain  have  you?  You 
will  probably  want  to  irrigate  the 
whole  tract  in  a  30-day  period. 
Take  for  example  an  area  of  four 
sections  of  land  or  a  total  of  2560 
acres.  The  water  passing  into  the 
head  ditch  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  85  acres  per  day.  To  play  safe 
on  the  capacity  of  your  pumping 
facilities  it  will  be  advisable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delivery  of  one  acre 
foot  of  water.  In  our  example  42*4 
cubic  feet  per  second  (2125  miners 
inches,  19,125  gallons  per  minute) 
will  provide  water  for  the  85  acres. 
Some  lands  will  not  absorb  readily 
an  application  of  an  acre  foot  of 
water.  In  level  countries  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  plant  the  grain  without 
regard  to  the  checks  and  later,  when 
the  time  comes  to  irrigate,  the  bor- 
ders are  made  through  the  fields. 
The  method  is  not  always  efficient 
so  far  as  the  application  of  the 
water  is  concerned;  but  grain  irri- 
gation generally  comes  at  a  time 
when  excess  water  is  available. 

What  is  desired  is  a  means  of 
lifting  water  which  is  cheap  to  in- 
stall and  low  in  cost  to  operate. 
The  California  farmer  may  well  not 
gamble  on  the  rainfall  for  the  ma- 
turing of  his  grain  crop  when  a 
dollar  or  two  per  acre  invested  in  a 
pumping  plant  and  an  idle  traction 
engine,  or  the  engine  off  a  har- 
vester, will  insure  a  crop. 

How  is  the  best  way  to  elevate 
the  water  from  a  lake  or  canal  to 
an  elevation  varying  from  five  to 
eight  feet  higher?  To  answer  this 
question  you  must  decide  on  your 
power  plant.  The  centrifugal  pump 
will  work  very  efficiently  on  an 
eight-foot  lift.  If  you  use  a  water- 
wheel  for  this  lift,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  install  two  wheels,  making 
a  lift  of  four  to  five  feet  each.  On 
an  eight-foot  lift,  if  you  have  the 
engine  and  can  get  the  pump  in- 
stalled at  the  proper  time,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  install  the  centrifu- 
gal pump.  If,  however,  you  are  go- 
ing to  pump  at  only  four  or  five 
feet,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the 
wheel  because  at  this  lift  the  cen- 
trifugal pump  becomes  inefficient 
compared  to  the  wheel. 

A  24-inch  pump  requiring  an  80- 
horsepower  engine  on  an  eight-foot 
lift  will  irrigate  four  sections  of 
land.  It  will  require  at  least  six 
weeks  to  obtain  the  outfit.  A  75- 
horsepower  tractor,  operatng  a  pul- 
ley through  a  bevel  gear,  should  not 
be  depended  upon  to  deliver  over  50 
or  60  horsepower  to  the  pump.  The 
more  common  sizes  of  stationary  en- 


gines sold  are  around  35  to  30  horse- 
power. These  points  are  brought 
out  to  show  the  different  conditions 
which  will  influence  the  type  of  in- 
stallation. 

A  wheel  can  be  installed  complete 
for  $2,000.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  on  deliveries,  as  everything 
pertaining  to  the  wheel  can  be  pur- 
chased out  of  stock.  It  only  takes 
three  to  four  weeks  to  install  the 
wheel.  If  you  are  limited  in  the 
size  of  your  engine  unit,  take  the 
water  as  far  as  you  can  with  one 
wheel,  perhaps  using  part  of  the 
water  on  the  way,  and  then  lift  it 
again.  You  can  either  run  the 
wheel  fast  or  slow.  The  faster  it 
goes  the  more  water  you  get.  When 
the  lift  is  small  you  can  crowd  the 
irrigation,  or,  in  other  words,  you 
can  gear  the  wheel  to  suit  your 
engine.  Wheels  of  this  design  are 
now  providing  water  for  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  the  Tulare 
Lake  district. 


THREE  WELLS— ONE  PUMP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  dig 
three  wells  in  a  line  about  30  feet 
apart.  "  Please  let  me  know  through 
your  paper  if  it  is  possible  to  con- 
nect the  three  by  tunneling  at  the 
water  level  about  22  feet,  or  will  I 
have  to  dig  a  ditch  between  them? 
Will  a  centrifugal  pump  placed  near 
the  center  one  draw  from  all  three 
wells? — J.  P.,  Solvang. 

Wells  are  often  connected  for  one 
pump  by  tunneling  near  water  level. 
The  principal  difficulties  might  be 
rock  or  quicksand.  But  with  water 
level  at  22  feet,  why  not  leave  the 
pump  within  about  25  feet  of  the 
lowest  water  level  you  will  have 
while  pumping  and  connect  a  pipe 
from  each  well  to  one  at  the  pump, 
by  ditch  if  it  is  likely  to  pump  down 
more  than  three  feet?  It  would  take 
a  little  more  pipe,  but  that  might 
be  cheaper  than  the  digging. 


NEW  TRACTOR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  new  tractor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  one  that  has  been  ten 
years  in  use  in  the  Middle  West,  is 
the  "Heider,"  made  by  the  Rock 
Island  Plow  Co.  and  now  handled  by 
the  E.  P.  Bosbyshell  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  has  a  strictly  friction 
drive,  running  seven  speeds  forward 
and  seven  backward  up  to  six  miles 
per  hour.  It  has  a  heavy  four-cylin- 
der Waukesha  motor,  Kingston  Im- 
proved carbureter,  Dixie  high-ten- 
sion magneto,  and  burns  either  ker- 
osene or  gasoline.  It  is  a  one-man 
tractor,  made  in  9-16  and  12-20 
sizes.  A  carload  has  already  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles. 


POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  5-h.  p. 
Samson  gas  engine  which  I  wish  to 
belt  to  a  4-inch  centrifugal  pump, 
obtaining  water  from  a  10-inch  well 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Low  water 
level  is  17  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  I  desire  to  place  the 
pump  at  the  bottom  of  a  10-foot  pit. 
Will  the  engine  be  capable  of  run- 
ning the  pump,  and  about  how  many 
gallons  per  minute  should  I  get,  al- 
lowing for  the  drop  in  water  level, 
when  the  pump  is  set  in  operation? 

You  will  get  400  gallons  per  min- 
ute if  your  water  lift  does  not  ex- 
ceed 25  feet.  There  will  be  no  par- 
ticular power  advantage  from  dig- 
ging the  pit.    The  engine  is  ample. 


Wo  Manufacture  Levelera  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horse*  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON   THREE  DATS'  TRIAL 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Manufacturer*  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  8  sizes;  McGarvIn  Fruit  and  Olive 
Grader*,  any  size;  Schandoney  St  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size; 
Diamond  Special  Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clerlse*;  Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and 
Road  Grader,  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derrick*. 


CONTROLLED  FROM  THE  TRACTOR 

The  Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow  is  controlled  by  a  Rope  Lift  within  easy 
reach  of  the  tractor  operator.  An  ordinary  tug  and  up  comes  the 
plow — ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  THE  GROUND — absolutely  no  drag. 
This  new  lift  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  a  power  lift  and  is  much  more 
satisfactory.    You  need  a 

KNAPP  TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 


Send  for  Our 
New  Folder 

It  shows  by  pho- 
tographic repro- 
ductions just 
what  this  sturdy, 
hard-  working 
plow  will  do. 


in  order  to  get  the  fullest  efficiency  from  your 
tractor.  No  levers  to  catch  on  limbs  of  trees. 
Turns  in  its  own  length.  Hugs  the  furrow 
without  swinging  around  when  you  hit  the  hard 
spots.  Plows  close  up  to  the  trees.  No  matter 
how  hard  the  ground — if  it  can  be  plowed  at  all 
a  KNAPP  TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW  can  do  the 
work.    Made  for  all  types  and  sizes  of  tractors. 


H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 

1022  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF., 


i 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL 


Catalogue  Free 
Write  For  It- 


The  Man-Saver 

Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  tie- 
saver — therefore  a  money-s^- 
Two  men.four  horses  and  a  Marti^i'l 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  °w 
and  shovel  out  in  three  weeks— time  and  man  saving  are  big  Hen"™'- 

Fine  for  Terracing.  Dykes  and  Roadvrk 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  t-tor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wef"  dry- 
soil.  Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  withofc"ow- 
ing.  Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Steel.  ier"iie 
and  Adjustable.   Investigate  the  Martin  NOW. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  I* 

Denv«-°,ora<,<> 


1573  Wazae  Street 


The  Trundaar  Tractor  meets  every  requirement  of 
your  farm  work  and  has  many  distinctive  features 


Trundaar  Belt  Pulley— alwayg  ready 
for  work 


What  will  you  look  for 


Mounting  of  the  Buckeye^Deppt  In* 
tegrator  on  the  Trundaar  Tractor 


when  you  choose  a  tractor? 


Experienced  business  farmers  and  tractor  engineers  agree  on  main  requirements 
for  the  successful  tractor.  How  the  Trundaar  Tractor  exceeds  these  requirements 


When  you  choose  a  tractor 
for  your  farm  you  will  want  a 
tractor  that  is  a  practical  suc- 
cess. You  will  set  up  your  own 
standards  of  tractor  perform- 
ance and  make  your  own  re- 
quirements to  suit  working  con- 
ditions on  your  farm.  So  the 
tractor  you  buy  must  measure  up 
to  your  particular  requirements. 

Experienced  business  farmers 
and  tractor  engineers  have  de- 
finitely outlined  the  features 
that  have  proved  essential  to 
success  in  a  tractor.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  will  coincide 
with  your  own  views  on  the 


Trundaar  Tread  and  Driver 


subject.  Just  look  them  over 
and  see: 

Positive  traction  without 
packing  the  soil  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions. 

Perfect  protection  of  all  vital 
parts  from  dust. 

Reliability.     Ample  power. 

Economy  of  operation. 


Flexibility  and  ease  of 
control. 

Belt  pulley  that  may  be  quick- 
ly connected  and  adjusted. 


Trundaar  Flexible  Suspension 


All  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  23  years 
in  the  tractor  industry  has  been 
built  into  the  Trundaar  Tractor. 

Glance  over  a  few  of  the  many 
exclusive  features  that  charac- 
terize this  scientifically-built 
tractor  and  note  how  thoroughly 
every  detail  has  been  worked 
out  in  tests  on  actual  farm  work 
in  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Practical  engineering  princi- 
ples develop  ideal  tractor 

The  patentedTrundaarTread, 
built  on  the  log  -  chain  prin- 
ciple, is  of  the  endless  belt  type 


and  provides  positive  traction  at 
all  times,  under  any  conditions. 
The  Trundaar  Tread  requires 
no  lubrication  and  every  link 
and  grouser  plate  is  instantly 
detachable.  Its  large  area  on 
the  ground  —  2160  square  inches 
—  entirely  obviates  the  soil- 
packing  problem. 

Every  vital  part  of  the  Trun- 
daar Tractor  runs  in  oil  and 
is  absolutely  impervious  to 
dust. 

The  double  three -point  suspension 
insures  maximum  traction  on  any 
ground.  It  absorbs  all  shocks  and 
straifcw,  thus  protecting  the  power  plant. 

The  Trundaar  Tractor  is  rated  at 
20  kersepower  on  the  drawbar  and  35 
horsepower  on  the  belt.  The  Buckeye- 
Waukesha   special   tractor    engine  is 


standard  equipment  in  all  Trundaar 
Tractors.  Another  feature  is  the  Buck- 
eye-Deppe  Integrator,  which  makes 
low-grade  fuel  operate  like  high-grade 
gasoline. 


Trundaar  Massive  Transmission 

The  massive  Trundaar  transmission 
delivers  maximum  drive  power  to  the 
treads  and  is  practically  wear-proof. 
It  requires  no  differential. 

Powerful  multiple  disc  drive  clutches 
control  the  treads — a  new  principle 
in  tractor  engineering  that  produces 
wonderful  flexibility. 

A  big,  strong  belt  pulley  that  may 
be  instantly  connected  is  fitted  to  the 
Trundaar  Tractor. 

We  believe  you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  the  Trundaar.  Write  to- 
day to  our  nearest  distributor  for 
illustrated  advance  catalog  which  de- 
scribes it  in  detail. 

Manufacturers 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing 
Company 

Anderson  Indiana 


Distributors  for  Northern 
California. 

HAMILTON  &  NICKELL 
Sacramento 


Trundaar  prive  Clutch 


^•undaaiTractor 
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Learn  to  Drive  an  Auto 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


"If  you  don't  exercise  care  in 
learning  to  swim,  you  may  damage 
yourself.  If  you  go  at  it  wrongly 
or  carelessly  to  learn  how  to  drive 
an  automobile,  you  may  damage 
other  drivers  and  pedestrians,"  says 
Ray  McNamara  of  the  Maxwell  Mo- 
tors Road  Service,  after  driving 
800,000  miles  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  "Select  a  wide  city 
street  or  a  straight  country  road 
when  traffic  is  light,  for  your  first 
lessons.  Reverse  the  usual  custom 
of  worrying  about  the  steering  gear 
first.  Disregard  that.  Learn  to 
start  and  stop  first.  A  dozen,  even 
a  hundred,  attempts  should  be  made 
until  the  driver  is  thoroughly  con- 
fident that  he  can  make  a  quick 
stop  without  getting  rattled  or  mak- 
ing the  gears  rattle  too  much.  Then 
learn  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  driving — judging  distance. 
Drive  not  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
getting  acquainted  with  steering 
gear,  levers,  brakes,  throttle,  spark, 
traffic,  and  judging  distance,  in 
which  you  can  stop  or  swerve  side- 
wise.  Draw  two  lines  fifty  feet  apart 
across  the  road  and  approach  them 
at  various  speeds,  attempting  to 
stop  between  them,  applying  brakes 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate   2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Hare 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3,  4.  6.  8,  13,  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments. Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  von  have  investigated  my  offer 
—Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

28«1  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


tlUOHAQL 


Farm,  Garden  sat]  Orchard  Toots 
Answer  the  farmers'  big  Question*. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  i  n  plant* 
tng  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  1  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 
pelves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  mm  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  £5  to  550  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  id  its  ~ 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
loshels  seed  per  acre.  Ui 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
SV/u  11  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Batsman  M'f'e  Co.,  Box  33B,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 

Kanousk  a  ROOTB.  General  Aoma. 

PlBST  &  J  ACKSON  &TBKKTS,       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


TEST  SOIL 


AT  HOME? 


Avoid     using     lime  and 
ground     limestone  where 
not  needed.    Use  correct 
amount  if  they  are  re- 
quired.   Test  soil  at  home 
with  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

Automatically  regis- 
ters amount  of  lime 
and  ground  limestone 
soils  contain  and  re- 
quire. Costs  one-half 
cent  per  field.  Low  In  price.  Guaranteed  ac- 
curate. Money  back  if  desired.  Literature 
free.  Address  Simplex  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  876, 
Bl,  Baltimore,  Md. 


as  you  cross  the  first  one.  This  is 
good  pre-practice  for  railroad  and 
street  crossings.  To  stop  within 
fifty  feet  from  twenty  miles  per 
hour  is  a  good  performance  for  any 
car  weighing  over  2000  pounds.  Mr. 
McNamara  makes  it  a  practice  to 
cross  railroads  on  second  gear,  which 
is  less  likely  to  stall.  Anti-skid 
tires  are  needed  on  rear  wheels, 
with  chains  for  icy  or  muddy  roads. 


OVERLOAD  TO  SPIN  WHEELS. 


NOVEL  FEATURES  AT  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.} 

Several  novel  features  will  dis- 
tinguish the  tractor  demonstration 
to  be  held  at  Davis,  April  17  -  20, 
writes  Secretary  G.  M.  Walker  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association.  Tests  of  tractors' 
actual  drawbar  horsepower  will  be 
made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  on 
all  tractors  willing  to  have  the  re- 
sults published.  Short  turning  on 
plowed  ground  will  be  an  added  ex- 
hibition. Around  the  edges  of  the 
big  tent  will  be  shown  saws,  feed 
mills,  seed  cleaners  and  other  equip- 
ment to  be  run  by  small  tractors, 
and  threshers,  pumps,  etc.,  to  be  run 
by  larger  tractors.  Other  power 
equipment  for  the  farm  will  be  ex- 
hibited, such  as  motor  trucks,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  power-driven  dairy 
and  household  equipment,  and  oils. 
Tractor  tillage  tools  will  be  shown 
in  use  outside,  including  plows,  disk 
and  drag  harrows,  special  cultiva- 
tors, land  levelers,  scrapers,  check- 
ers, subsoilers,  etc. 

Though  many  of  the  companies 
have  orders  on  their  books  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  this  year,  nearly 
every  machine  sold  on  the  Coast 
will  be  represented.  The  following 
tractors  have  been  entered:  Cater- 
pillar, Yuba  Ball  Tread,  Best  Track- 
layer, Waterloo  Boy,  Cleveland,  Sam- 
son Sieve  Grip,  several  I  H  C  mod- 
els, Avery,  Case,  Monarch,  Bean, 
Molina,  Wallis,  Cub,  Fageol,  and 
Sandusky.  Implement  lines  will  be 
shown  by  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
Oliver  Plow  Co.,  Pacific  Implement 
Co.,  Baker  &  Hamilton,  International 
Harvester,  Moline,  Case,  Avery,  Holt, 
and  Yuba  tractor  and  implement 
companies. 


AUTO  ENGINE  FOR  PUMP. 


To  the  Editor:  What  size  4-cylin- 
der  automobile  motor  will  be  re- 
quired to  run  a  4-inch  centrifugal 
pump  that  a  15-h.  p.  stationary  en- 
gine has  been  handling  with  ease? 
Give  bore  and  stroke  and  speed  at 
which  motor  should  run  to  obtain 
best  results  in  fuel  and  to  minimize 
strain  on  the  motor. — A.  A.  H., 
Strathmore. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis.] 

The  rating  of  an  automobile  motor 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  piston  will  travel  1000  feet  per 
minute.  Two-thirds  of  this  speed  is 
good  practice  for  a  stationary  en- 
gine. Thus  to  secure  15  horsepower 
for  stationary  work,  2214,  or  one- 
half  more  power,  will  be  required  in 
automobile  rating.  A  4-cylinder  mo- 
tor with  about  3% -inch  bore  would 
furnish  this  capacity.  The  stroke 
would  be  4  inches.  The  power  of  an 
automobile  motor  depends  largely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  motor  and 
if  the  motor  is  second-hand,  or  an 
old  design,  no  doubt  a  4-inch  bore 
by  5 -inch  stroke  would  be  none  too 
large. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press.] 

"The  Samson  tractor  will  not  spin 
its  wheels  until  it  has  a  25  per  cent 


overload  except  in  fluffy  soils  like 
an  orchard  mulch,"  said  C.  E.  With- 
erell.  Overloads  are  not  recom- 
mended. 


With  Gasoline  at  4c 

produce  power     If    a.  A'l    II  a 

-«  Victory  Oil  Motor 

This  engine  is  made  in  Cali- 
fornia to  operate  on  California 
asphaltum  base  oils.  It  has  no 
valves,  cams,  batteries,  or  small 
working  parts.  No  heating  of 
fuel,  no  hot  balls,  and  no  torch 
required  for  starting. 

Ask  for  our  Rigid  Guarantee. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  material 
our  output  will  be  limited.  If 
you  want  a  Victory  Motor  this 
year,  put  in  your  order  NOW. 

Victory  Motor  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


12  to  100  H.  P. 


Sturdy-Powerful-Reliable 


Samson  Sieve -Grip  Tractors  •will  stand  by  you  in  the  rush 
seasons.  Their  steel  construction,  dust-proof  qualities,  over -size  bear- 
ings, and  thorough  lubrication  insure  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Full  25  H-P  is  developed  for  stationary  work,  aside  from 
power  for  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  hauling,  etc.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  size  machine  gives  popularity  to 

SAMSON 

Ri|.  4  PtX  U.  5.  A  ForcifB  Cowotriw 

TRACTORS 


Orders  for  Spring  delivery  are  coming  in  rapidly.  Sieve-Grips 
will  help  farmers  increase  farm  profits  and  INCREASE  CROP  PRO- 
DUCTION.   Let  one  help  you  this  season. 


V 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  i 

Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen,  send  me  your  catalog  and  magazine  "Samson  Sittings. '    I  farm  

of  land.    Name  Address  
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Sonoma  County  Stockmen  in  Clover 


[Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

Probably  the  best  livestock  county 
in  California  right  now  is  Sonoma. 
The  rains  have  come  along  at  the 
right  interval  to  supply  sufficient 
moisture  and  the  warm  weather  has 
helped  to  keep  the  grass  growing 
right  along.    An  abundance  of  good 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hartford,  Cal. 


TESTED 

JACKS 


in 

California 

see 


J.  w. 

McCord 

Word, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
■tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  Fm  86  Howls  St,  SprlnoBeKJ.  Mass. 


Press  by  W.  H.  Schrader.] 

pasture,  together  with  high  prices 
for  livestock  and  dairy  products, 
means  good  profits  for  the  farmers. 
Besides  taking  care  of  their  own 
stock,  the  county  has  fed  thousands 
of  head  of  stock  that  have  been 
driven  or  shipped  from  elsewhere. 

PUREBRED  STOCKMEN  PROSPEROUS. 

The  purebred  stockmen  have  pros- 
pered along  with  the  rest.  Purvine 
&  Son  have  had  an  excellent  demand 
for  Jersey  bulls  and  have  sold  every- 
thing they  have  ready  for  service. 
They  now  have  on  semi-official  test 
15  cows  and  heifers,  and  report  that 
all  are  doing  well.  Their  recent 
sales  include  bulls  to  F.  Krager,  Bo- 
dego;  M.  Westcott,  Occidental;  and 
William  Notches,  Tomales. 

The  Frank  Mecham  Estate  has 
made  a  number  of  good  sales  re- 
cently in  both  Rambouillet  rams 
and  Polled  Durham  bulls.  They  sold 
25  Rambouillet  rams  to  Winchell 
Orchards  Co.  at  Willows  and  Red 
Polled  bulls  to  J.  S.  Mann  of  Smith, 
Nevada,  Ghinochi  Bros,  of  Concord, 
and  W.  E.  Lawrence  of  Centerville. 
Mrs.  Mecham  states  that  they  were 
offered  a  very  good  price  for  their 
entire  lot  of  bulls,  but  refused  it 
because  they  desired  to  take  care  of 
their  regular  customers. 

BIO  DEMAND  FOR  lift RK SHIRKS. 

Frank  Brush  has  had  a  big  local 
as  well  as  foreign  demand  for  Berk- 
shires.  He  recently  sold  gilts  bred 
to  Baron  Duke,  the  grand  champion 
at  Omaha,  to  Roof  Bros,  and  J.  F. 
O'Connor,  both  of  Santa  Rosa.  Mr. 
Brush  is  consigning  some  of  the  very 
best  sows  in  his  great  herd  to  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  to 
be  held  at  Davis,  February  24.  His 
consignment  consists  of  two  gilts 
and  nine  bred  sows.  One  of  the  gilts 
is  a  daughter  of  Riverby  Princess, 
the  P.  P.  I.  E.  grand  champion,  by 
Winona  Lee,  champion,  and  is  bred 
to  Baron  Duke.  Among  the  sows 
are:  Riverby  Princess  3d,  a  sister 
to  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  grand  champion; 
Rookeroot  Lady  102,  mother  of  Rin- 
con's  Rival,  who  was  grand  cham- 
pion boar  at  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  Show  last  year,  and  Wahl- 
er's  Geronimo,  a  prize  winner  at 
Sacramento  and  Omaha,  and  who 
farrowed  11  pigs  after  making  the 
show  circuit.  The  sows  will  all  be 
bred  to  Baron  Duke,  the  national 
champion,  or  to  other  great  boars 
in  the  Brush  herd. 

SHORTHORNS    AND    SHIRE    HORSES  EN 
DEMAND. 

The  Jack  London  ranch  at  Glen 
Ellen  reports  a  good  demand  for 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and  Shire  horses, 
as  well  as  for  beef  shorthorns.  They 
have  plenty  of  feed  and  their  stock 
is  in  fine  condition.  They  have  some 
especially  fine  young  Shire  steeds 
and  fillies  sired  by  Neuadd  Hillside. 
Thos.  Harrison  has  leased  a  part  of 
the  Jack  London  ranch  for  his  milk- 
ing shorthorns.  He  reports  a  big 
demand  and  a  small  supply  of  fe- 
males. He  will  go  East  immediately 
and  expects  to  bring  back  a  carload 
or  more.  He  recently  sold  a  fine 
young  bull  to  Frank  Roberts  of  Penn 
Grove. 

RAINFALL  LIGHT,  BUT  ALL  CONSERVED. 

Sonoma  county  farmers  are  feel- 
ing both  patriotic  and  prosperous 
these  days.  We  are  told  that  more 
mortgages  were  paid  off  In  that 
county  last  year  than  in  any  two  or 
three  previous  years,  and  both  Lib- 


erty loans  were  liberally  patronized, 
besides  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  about  as  good  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  On  account  of  the  di- 
versity of  crops  and  other  favorable 
conditions,  no  labor  shortage  is 
feared.  The  fruit  growers  who  har- 
vested and  sold  a  large  crop,  and 
got  good  prices  last  year  are  getting 
their  orchards  in  shape  to  repeat 
this  year.  Although  the  rainfall 
has  been  light,  it  has  all  gone  into 


the  ground  and  with  good  cultiva- 
tion will  be  kept  there.  Spraying 
is  being  done  very  extensively  and 
pruning  is  getting  extra  attention. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 

?6  years  In  this  business.  I  aeU 
Urect  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
■  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cnt.  Tanks  from  300  rations  to 
•  0.000  gallons  In  stock.  A  stock 
ank  6x2  ft..  910.  For  hot  cll- 
aates  get  my  patent  tank.  Befer- 
mce:    Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 

of  Stockton.    Phone  2957. 

R.  F.  WILSON.        Stoektea.  CaX 


"HEADQUARTERS" 

FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 


TANKS 

WINE  TANKS 

FERMENTING 
TANKS 

WATER  TANKS 

OIL  TANKS 


PIPE 

WOOD  STAVI 
FIFE 

IRRIGATION 
FIFE 

MACHINE 
BANDED  FIFE 

SEWER  FIFE 

WATER  FIFE 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


PACIFIC  TANK  and  PIPE  CO. 

Factories  and  Offices : 
15  Fine  Street,  19  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshirea  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First  Prize  Breeders  Young  Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento. 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHTRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OPFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


SH  O  RTH  O  RNS 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPOKNIA 


THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY      ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodatde  Rood. 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Price*  and  pedigree*  on  application. 

R.  D.  No.  X 
REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  fiDlVtHMriAI  Pf  CCl 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE     V*f<lTl  Wl^  UALC    \s\J  . 
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Good  Cows  in  California  Not  Reduced 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kami  Preen.] 


California  butter  production  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1917,  was 
7.3  per  cent  less  than  it  would  nor- 
mally have  been.  Average  prices 
for  1917  jumped  26.5  per  cent  over 
the  average  of  the  nine  preceding 
years,  as  figured  from  a  report  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau.  California 
cheese  production  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1917,  was  11.2  per 
cent  greater  than  it  would  normally 
have  been.  Average  prices  for  1917 
jumped  32.5  per  cent  over  the  aver- 
age of  the  nine  preceding  years. 
California  condensed  milk  production 
in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1917,  was  17.2  per  cent  greater  than 
it  would  normally  have  been. 

Figuring  that  the  average  cow 
produces  150  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  and  5000  pounds  of  milk,  the 
slackening  of  butter  production  in- 
dicates that  we  have  nearly  36,000 
cows  less  than  we  normally  would 
have.  The  increase  in  cheese  pro- 
duction represents  the  output  of  1875 
average  cows  and  the  increase  in 
condensed  milk  represents  the  out- 
put of  1754  average  cows. 

ONLY  BOARDERS  BUTCHERED. 

If  we  figure  that  the  increased 
production  of  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  represents  the  product  of  4000 
cows  more  than  we  normally  would 
have,  there  is  still  a  net  decrease  of 
32,000  average  cows  from  what  we 
normally  would  have,  due  to  the  36,- 
000  cow  decrease  in  butter  produc- 
tion. The  actual  decrease  in  num- 
ber is  considerably  greater,  for  in 
most  cases  it  represents  the  poorest 
cows,  which  probably  produced  less 
than  the  average. 

DAIRYMEN    BETTER    OFF    WITH  FEWER 
COWS. 

This  leaves  the  dairy  cow  situa- 
tion in  better  shape  than  it  ever  has 
been  before.  The  reduction  of  board- 
er cows  will  reduce  the  losses  which 
many  dairymen  had  been  making 
their  good  cows  pay  for.  Since  32,- 
000  cows  are  but  5.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  dairy  cows  in  California,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1916,  according  to  the  State 
statistician,  it  seems  likely  that  few 
cows  which  in  normal  times  would 
make  a  profit  have  been  sacrificed. 

COWS  WILL  BE  DEMANDED. 

If  this  is  true,  we  have  prices  of 
dairy  products  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  higher,  dairy  losses  much  re- 
duced, and  the  poorest  cows  removed; 
so  aside  from  labor  and  feed  troubles 
and  assuming  that  export  and  im- 
port conditions  will  remain  about 
the  same  for  the  next  few  years  as 
in  1917,  it  looks  like  the  dairy  busi- 
ness is  a  good  one  to  stay  in,  if  the 
labor  and  feed  can  be  provided  until 
they  come  down  enough  to  make  a 
profit.  The  consuming  demand  will 
not  lessen  materially,  but  when  labor 
or  feed  get  easier  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  for  cows,  and  blessed 
is  he  who  has  more  than  he  can 
handle  then. 

KEEP  EQUIPMENT  PRODUCTIVE. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  an- 
other angle,  the  figures  obtained 
from  the  dairymen's  meeting  at  Mo- 
desto showed  that  the  average  owner 
of  a  20-cow  dairy  has  equipment 
against  which  he  must  charge  $10.10 
per  cow  per  year  for  interest  and 
depreciation.  If  he  sells  the  herd, 
this  equipment  is  idle,  but  the  inter- 
est and  depreciation  go  on  at  the 
rate  of  $202  per  year. 


MINING   VS.  FARMING. 

According  to  Woll's  Handbook,  a 
cow  voids  20,000  pounds  of  solid 
manure  and  8000  pounds  liquid  ma- 
nure per  year.  Not  all  of  this  can 
be  returned  to  the  land  where  it 
will  do  most  good,  but  most  of  it 
can  and  should.  For  a  20-cow  herd 
the  maximum  by  these  figures  would 
be  200  tons  of  solid  manure  and  80 
tons  of  liquid  manure,  all  of  which 
are  lost  to  the  man  who  sells  out. 
If  he  attempts  to  replace  this  with 
commercial  fertilizer  it  will  break 
his  heart  and  still  not  replace  any 
humus.  If  he  sells  crops  from  the 
land  without  returning  fertilizer  he 
is  mining,  not  farming,  as  C.  B. 
Cunningham  puts  it  strongly.  Such 
a  system  of  farming  cannot  endure. 
When  the  end  comes,  if  the  "miner" 
has  stayed  out  of  the  poorhouse,  his 
farm  isn't  worth  much  except  to  the 
man  who  can  rebuild  it  with  live- 
stock. If  the  "miner"  realizes  this 
before  the  land  is  worn  out,  he  tries 
to  get  back  into  dairying  and  pays 
such  fancy  prices  that  he  loses  more 
than  if  he  had  stayed  in  dairying 
and  kept  up  the  fertility  of  his  farm. 
For  the  long-headed  dairyman  this 
is  no  time  to  get  out. 

MILL  FEED  SITUATION. 

With  regard  to  feeds,  the  Food 
Administration  is  gradually  getting 
a  hold  on  the  lines  that  will  con- 
trol. Price  regulation  by  the  co- 
operation of  millers  has  kept  the 
costs  low  as  compared  with  whole 
grain.  But  many  consumers  have 
been  unable  to  get  feed  from  the 
mills  or  else  were  made  to  pay  high 
prices  for  sacks  and  sacking.  This 
was  later  helped  by  millers  agree- 


ing with  the  California  Food  Admin 

istration  to  include  standard  prices  '  butter  production  was  shipped  in  the 


for  sacks  and  sacking  in  the  publish- 
ed prices.  But  It  did  not  prevent 
dealers  from  buying  large  propor- 
tions of  the  output  of  mills  and 
charging  whatever  profit  they  could 
get  by  with.  Now  dealers  also  are 
to  be  put  under  license  from  and 
after  February  15,  1918,  and  the 
reports  they  make  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  quickly  subject 
them  to  prosecution  or  revocation 
of  licenses  if  they  charge  exor- 
bitant profits.  Consumers  will  have 
to  pay  them  a  reasonable  profit, 
but  that  will  not  bo  so  bad  as  it 
has  been.  It  is  expected  that  within 
a  few  days  their  profits  will  be  fixed 
on  a  percentage  oasis.  Our  readers 
who  have  found  it  impossible  to  get 
mill  feeds  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  situation  has  recently  improved; 
all  mills  in  California  are  running 
to  their  full  capacity,  putting  out 
more  flour  than  ever  before,  and 
keeping  practically  all  of  the  mill 
feeds  in  the  State.  It  has  been  inti- 
mated, however,  that  due  to  a  van- 
ishing supply  of  wheat  and  difficulty 
in  getting  more  from  Australia,  the 
mills  may  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
their  full  capacity. 

Since  import  and  export  conditions 
affect  even  the  California  market  for 
dairy  products,  we  give  some  data 
obtained  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  some  from  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports. 

BUTTER  EXPORTS   AND  IMPORTS. 

Exports  of  butter  from  the  United 
States  for  the  three  pre-war  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30  averaged  4,- 
457,144  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  butter  exports 
increased  to  26,835,092  pounds, 
though  22,570,655  pounds  of  this 
was  shipped  in  1916  and  only  5,- 
309,361  pounds  or  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent  of  American 


nine  months  ending  September  30, 
1917.  So  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
exports  did  not  help  in  the  excep- 
tional rise  of  1917  butter  prices, 
may  again  be  considered  likely  to 
continue  Jong  after  the  war  ends. 
Therefore,  it  may  safely  be  counted 
on  that  butter  prices  will  not  drop, 
always  excepting  the  possibility 
that  ships  may  be  provided  to  bring 
butter  from  Australia.  It  is  up  to 
dairymen  to  prevent  that  by  organ- 
ized effort,  and  it  can  be  done  with 
equal  or  greater  justice  than  the 
protection  of  steel  manufacturers. 
Butter  imports  have  been  negligible 
in  comparison  with  home  production 
in  all  recent  years. 

CONDENSED    MILK  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  condensed  milk  in  the 
three  pre-war  years  averaged  17,- 
792,579  pounds  and  increased  to 
259,102,213  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year 
1917.  This  export  may  be  consid- 
ered a  leading  reason  for  our  in- 
crease in  production  and  prices,  but 
owing  to  destruction  of  European 
herds  it  may  be  counted  on  to  con- 
tinue with  considerable  degree  of  its 
present  magnitude  for  several  years. 

CHEESE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Exports  of  cheese  for  the  three 
pre-war  years  averaged  3.7S8.065 
pounds,  with  our  imports  averaging 
49,450,000  pounds  more  than  we 
exported.  In  1917  we  exported  66,- 
087,213  pounds,  which  was  51,605.000 
pounds  more  than  we  imported.  This  ' 
may  again  be  considered  likely  to 
continue  long  after  the  war  ends. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Rale*  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1B01-3-B  So.  Main  St..  Lo*  Anrelea.  CaL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  LIIN'E 

ENGINES- PUMPS 


■  m 


ALPHA  PUMPING  ENGINES 

1%  to  28  H.  P. — Gasoline  and  Heavy  Distillate 

DESIGNED  for  maximum  power  on  the  lowest  fuel 
consumption.  The  finest  materials  are  used — per- 
fectly machined  and  fitted  to  give  long,  uninterrupted 
service. 

Plan  now  to  install  an  ALPHA  and  be  insured  against  ex- 
pensive delays  and  breakdowns  during  the  pumping  season. 

NO  BATTERIES  REQUIRED.    EQUIPPED  WITH  BUILT-IN 
ROTARY  MAGNETO 
Starts  Easily  on  Magneto  Without  Cranking 
Lay  your  plans  and  get  your  order  placed  early,  to  insure  de- 
livery when  needed 


VIKIING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

1  inch  to  6  inch — Capacities  20  to  1600  gallons  per  minute 

A PUMP  of  very  high  efficiency  due  to  its  low  speed 
and  positive  discharge.  Capable  of  pumping  large  vol- 
umes of  water  against  any  head  up  to  200  feet  without  loss 
of  efficiency.  An  ideal  pump  for  irrigation  because  less 
power  and  fuel  are  required  to  deliver  a  given  quantity  of 
water  than  with  any  other  type. 

SIMPLE  AND  DURABLE— EASY  TO  INSTALL 
Have  our  Engineering  Department  recommend  the  most  suitable  pumping 
equipment  for  your  requirements  in  either  the  Rotary  or  Centrifugal  types. 
PLAN  EARLY.     AVOID  DELAYED  SHIPMENTS.     SEND  NOW  FOR 
ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CATALOGS 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61   Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Crossing  Holsteins  With  Aberdeen  Angus 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


C.  C.  Hill  has  a  half-section  of 
farm  land  ten  miles  west  of  Wasco. 
Part  of  the  place  has  been  seeded 
to  alfalfa  and  the  roughest  of  it  is 
used  for  pasture.  He  has  been  run- 
ning a  dairy  out  there  for  the  last 
six  years  and  says  that  it  has  been 
an  uphill  job.  High-priced  help,  ex- 
pensive irrigation,  and  big  feed  bills 
have  kept  his  bank  account  down 
and  he  has  had  to  keep  on  the  job 
about  seven  days  a  week  and  from 
ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  At  pres- 
ent he  has  about  200  head  of  old 
and  young  stock  on  the  place  and  it 
takes  lots  of  feed  to  keep  them  go- 
ing. He  has  used  purebred  Holstein 
bulls  and  now  has  a  lot  of  very 
high-grade  cows  in  his  herd.  If  the 
price  of  milk  does  not  advance  and 
the  labor  problem  becomes  more  se- 
rious, Mr.  Hill  will  let  the  calves 
do  the  milking  and  will  feature 
baby  beef. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Hill's,  who  is  an 
experienced  stockman,  has  found 
that  a  Holstein-Aberdeen  Angus 
cross  works  fine.  Calves  are  coal 
black,  have  the  blackiness  of  the 
Angus,  their  rustling  ability,  and 
the  cows  give  a  good  quality  of 
milk.  Believing  that  such  a  cross 
would  work  well  in  his  herd,  Mr. 
Hill  purchased  a  very  fine  young 
Aberdeen  Angus  bull  from  the  Tagus 
ranch  of  Tulare  county  a  short  time 
ago.     By  the  time  he  is  ready  for 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatcfaford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamphIet""ow*oRai9ceCa,ves 

— — r  CheaplyandSuccess- 
fully  with  Litile  or  No  Milk.'    At  dealers,  or 


Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  lac. 

Dept.  9,  Petoluraa.  Cal. 


I 


Dependable 
Sales  Service 

<i  We  offer  an  unexcelled 
o  I  service  fur  the  conduct  of 
P/  dispersal  and  consignment 
oy  salesof  registered  livestock. 
Sales  conducted  anywhere. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Co. 

C.  I_  HUGHES.  Sales  Mgr..  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Ranch.  Dairy  and 
Pedigreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER 
Turlock,  California 


service  Mr.  Hill  will  have  decided 
whether  to  change  from  dairying  to 
beef  raising. 

Mr.  Hill  is  checking  and  seeding 
60  acres  more  to  alfalfa  this  year 
and  is  installing  another  pumping 
plant  to  supply  the  water.  Another 
year  he  hopes  to  have  a  good  deal 
more  feed  for  his  rapidly  increasing 
herd.  On  land  that  is  so  lacking  in 
humus  the  alfalfa  is  very  slow  in 
starting  and  produces  very  light 
crops.  Mr.  Hill  has  found  Sudan 
grass  will  grow  all  right  if  plenty 
of  water  is  given.  The  seed  sprouts 
readily  and  can  be  cut  in  about  six 
weeks.  Four  cuttings  were  secured 
last  year,  besides  a  lot  of  good  pas- 
ture. 


FAT  IN  SKIM  MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  With  a  hand 
power  cream  separator,  how  close 
should  the  average  skimming  be? 
I  have  tested  my  skim  milk  with 
the  Babcock  test  a  number  of  times 
and  have  found  as  low  as  3/100  of  1 
per  cent  of  fat  and  as  high  as  8/100 
of  1  per  cent.  I  know  that  irreg- 
ular turning  has  some  effect  and 
also  that  sometimes  these  cold  morn- 
ings and  evenings  the  milk  may  get 
a  little  too  cold.  Still  I  would  like 
to  know  what  would  be  called  fair 
results  with  a  hand  power  separator. 
— W.  B.  G. 

You  are  getting  better  than  aver- 
age results,  as  3/100  of  1  per  cent 
is  close  to  the  best  with  hand  sep- 
arators. Cornell  University  experi- 
ments with  three  different  makes 
of  machines  run  by  machinery  gave 
a  variation  of  between  .024  per  cent 
and  .054  per  cent  fat  at  60  r.  p.  m. 
and  a  variation  of  between  .034  per 
cent  and  .050  per  cent  at  50  r.  p. 
m.  Running  at  a  given  speed,  milk 
separated  with  five  machines  at  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit  gave  a  varia- 
tion of  between  0.20  and  .045  per 
cent  fat  in  skim  milk;  at  80  degrees 
the  variation  was  between  .039  and 
.052  per  cent;  at  75  degrees,  .069 
to  .024  per  cent;  and  at  70  degrees 
one  test  showed  .254  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  skim  milk.  A  Babcock  test 
of  skim  milk  must  be  carried  out 
with  utmost  skill  to  get  accurate 
enough  figures  for  comparison. 


HOW  A  BULL  PAID  A  CHURCH 
DEBT. 


(Continued  from  page  200.) 
buy  another  right  away.  When  the 
bidding  stopped  at  $400  the  preacher 
asked  him  to  raise  the  bid  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  again.  Now,  Mrs. 
Leek  and  her  son  had  been  studying 
the  papers  of  the  youngster  and  the 
more  they  studied  the  more  they 
wanted  him,  so  they  started  bidding. 
Mr.  Leek  was  separated  from  his  wife 
by  the  crowd  and  at  the  preacher's 
request  he  raised  the  bid.  He  only 
had  to  make  a  couple  of  bids  till 
other  bidders  came  back.  The  young- 
ster was  finally  sold  to  Mrs.  Leek 
for  $505,  but  it  wasn't  till  she  got 
home  that  she  found  that  she  had 


5  BULLY  BULLS 

Out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  0..dams.  Sire's  sire  dam,  Pietertje 
Maid  Ormsbj — 7  days,  35.56:  30  days.  145.66;  average  per 
cent  fat.  5.31,  world's  record  when  made. 

Herd  sire.  Kinp  Komdyke  Hengervelo  Ormsby  7th,  78623.  is 
what  our  herd  sprang  from — Grand  Champion  at  Stanislaus 
Fair,  winning  over  Grand  Champion  at  State  Fair. 

The  blood  that  is  in  those  has  m.'ide  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  producers.     Better  pet  after  them  now. 

K0UNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


been  bidding  against  her  husband. 
Well,  the  debt  was  paid,  anyway, 
and  Mr.  Leek  is  just  as  proud  of  his 
herd  sire  as  he  can  be. 


The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation signed  up  during  the  month 
of  January  160  new  members,  rep- 
resenting 133,000  head  of  cattle. 


Three  Important  Reasons 
For  Buying  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 
At  Once 

THERE  are  three  very  strong  reasons  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  an  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  De  Laval  machine  will  now  save  its 
cost  in  a  few  months — in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter  and  in  time 
saving — at  the  present  very  high  butter  prices  and  great  need  of  every 
minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  patriotic  duty  rests  upon  every  producer  of 
butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it,  and  nothing  is  of  greater  food 
value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries  are  encouraging  the 
sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every  way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  are  such  that  you  can't  depend 
upon  quick  delivery,  and  if  you  don't  order  your  De  Laval  now  there 
is  no  telling  when  you  can  get  it.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  labor  and 
material  is  uncertain  and  all  last  year  De  Laval  deliveries  were  nearly 
two  months  behind. 

Again,  De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  far  but  must 
go  higher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue,  let  alone  become 
more  difficult.    Present  prices  hold  good  until  March  1st  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  latest 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  more  important  to  everyone 
separating  cream,  or  when  it  could  less  wisely  be  delayed. 

See  the  nearest  De  '..aval  agent  at  onee.  Arrange  to  try  a  new 
De  Laval  machine  for  your  own  satisfaction.  See  for  yourself 
just  what  it  will  do  for  you.  If  yon  don't  know  the  nearest 
agent  simply  address  the  nearest  General  Office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  Sl'PFLY  HOUSE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST.  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate 
Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal 
and  Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits. 
Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO 
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I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  1 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 157  Jerseys  and  131  mem- 
bers of  another  dairy  breed  were  en- 
tered. The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1  2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  nef  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer 
sey  herd.    Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  Jersey  Cow  in  America," 

E     The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  E 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal 

VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
grandames  in  Register  of  Merit. 


E  GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
E     Fine  Individuals,  with  Register 
E  of  Merit  backing. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES  = 

With     or     without     registration  = 

papers.    Service  Bulls  from  cows  = 

with   yearly   records.     Jersey   fe-  E 

males.    Prices    right.    Tuberculin  E 

tested.  E 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal  = 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 

Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.  M.  McLOUTH.  Orland,  Cal  = 

LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS  E 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  E 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  lnforma-  E 
tion.    - 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma.  W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 
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The  Dairy. 

The  Danish  creamery  at  Fresno 
named  60c  per  pound  as  the  price 
for  January  butterfat. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Central 
Creameries  at  Areata,  costing  over 
$100,000,  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy within  six  weeks. 

A.  C.  Costaloupes,  who  plans  to 
start  a  cheese  factory  at  Woodland, 
will  make  three  brands — one  do- 
mestic and  two  foreign. 

Dairymen  of  Ferndale  are  making 
small  fortunes  every  month,  accord- 
ing to  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
Shaen,  who  says  this  is  the  richest 
community  he  has  visited. 

Santa  Clara  county  led  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  in  1917  with  an 
output  of  1,567,305  pounds.  Mon- 
terey county  second,  with  1,336,727 
pounds. 

If  each  of  the  20,000,000  homes 
In  the  United  States  were  to  waste 
on  an  average  one-half  cup  of  milk 
daily,  It  would  mean  a  total  waste 
of  2,500,000  quarts  daily — 912,500,- 
000  quarts  a  year — the  product  of 
more  than  400,000  cows. 

A  meeting  of  dairymen  will  be 
held  in  Tulare,  February  18,  when 
Col.  Harris  Weinstock  will  make  an 
address  and  urge  all  dairymen  to 
join  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion so  that  more  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction can  be  secured  for  their 
products. 

A.  A.  Jenkins,  Jersey  breeder  of 
Tulare  county,  reports  the  best  sale 
of  stock  last  year  of  any  since  he 
has  been  in  the  business.  He  has 
over  100  head  of  registered  Jerseys 
on  the  ranch  at  the  present  writing. 

Two  carloads  of  California  butter 
were  shipped  to  the  Eastern  market 
last  week. 

Packwood  Farm  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  reports  the  sale  of  bulls  to 
A.  W.  Moody,  Hanford;  Frank  Mar- 
tin, Visalia;  A.  E.  Poston,  Tulare; 
and  Park  Williams,  Dinuba.  Walter 
Mitchell,  proprietor,  is  mighty  proud 
of  a  young  bull  calf  from  his  prize- 
winning  cow  that  had  been  bred  to 
R.  F.  Guerin's  sire. 

A.  L.  McCullock  of  Alpaugh  has  a 
very  promising  herd  of  Jerseys.  His 
herd  sire  is  General  Grimm,  for- 
merly sire  of  Chas.  McFarland's  herd 
of  Tulare.  Mr.  McCullock  picked  out 
some  of  the  choicest  cows  in  Mr. 
McFarland's  herd  last  year,  when  he 
held  his  sale.  He  also  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  cows  from  the  Menl- 
dale  herd  of  New  York. 

When  G.  Skidmore  of  Tulare  came 
out  from  Wisconsin  a  few  years  ago 
he  brought  along  a  registered  Guern- 
sey bull  that  he  had  just  bought 
from  Frank  Hoard,  also  a  few  regis- 
tered cows.  Mr.  Skidmore  bought  a 
few  grades  to  go  with  his  herd 
shortly  after  getting  out  here,  but 
plans  to  cull  them  out  as  fast  as 
heifers  from  his  purebreds  come  In. 
He  has  found  that  the  same  feed 
produces  more  butterfat  when  fed 
to  his  purebreds  than  to  the  grades. 

H.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  left  Mon- 
day last  for  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  his  foundation  stock 
of  purebred  Holsteins.  He  is  taking 
W.  J.  Higdon,  Holstein  breeder,  along 
to  help  him  make  his  selections. 
When  he  was  asked  why  he  should 
go  outside  of  this  State  to  get  his 
-stock,  he  said  that,  owing  to  the 
money  made  out  of  farm  crops  in 
Washington,  many  breeders  were 
selling  out  their  entire  herds,  and 
stock  with  great  records  back  of 
them  could  be  bought  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable figure. 

One  of  the  Holsteins  on  the  Kou- 
nias  Registered  Stock  Farms  which 
has  made  splendid  records  recently 
is  Lady  Dominita  De  Kol,  a  two- 
year-old.  She  finished  with  a  record 
of  392  pounds  milk,  21.62  pounds 
butter,  and  test  4.9.  Dominita  Bunny 
De  Kol  2nd,  a  two-year-old,  made  a 
record  for  seven  days  of  415  pounds 
milk,  17.127  pounds  butter,  and  an 


average  test  of  4.8  butterfat.  Dom- 
inita Bunny  De  Kol  5th  finished  her 
test  with  508  pounds  milk,  18.921 
pounds  butter,  and  a  test  of  3.8. 
These  heifers  are  all  bred  to  the 
herd  sire,  King  Korndyke  Henger- 
veld  Ormsby  7th,  who  was  grand 
champion  at  the  Stanislaus  Livestock 
Show,  winning  over  the  State  Fair 
grand  champion.  Mr.  Kounias  re- 
ports that  they  have  a  nice  lot  of 
three-year-olds  that  will  freshen  soon 
and  he  expects  to  make  some  good 
records  with  them. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Association  at 
Modesto,  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss,  president, 
gave  a  talk  on  advantages  of  vac- 
cination against  cholera. 

Rapid  growth  in  hog  raising  Is  re- 
ported from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
In  December,  1916,  a  consignment 
of  225  hogs  was  purchased  and  now 
the  daily  killing  averages  75  head. 

Jas.  Scarlett  of  Yolo  is  seeking 
blue  pigs.  He  has  red  pigs  and 
white  pigs  and  needs  some  blue  pigs 
for  a  breed  of  "red,  white  and  blue" 
which  he  will  breed  and  style  "lib- 
erty pigs." 

The  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  planning  a  series  of  hog  meetings, 
designed  to  stimulate  increased  pork 
production  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
Expert  feeders  and  cholera  special- 
ists will  advise  the  farmers. 

H.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  Is  get- 
ting a  good  start  in  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs.  He  just  received  from  R. 
Widdle  &  Sons  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  a 
boar  and  three  gilts  that  were  sired 
by  the  great  Critic  B. 

Allen  Thompsen,  Duroc  breeder 
of  Tulare  reports  the  best  sale  of 
boars  and  gilts  since  he  has  been  In 
the  business.  He  has  just  received 
the  first  prize  futurity  gilt  at  the 
Oregon  State  Fair  from  C.  A. 
Hoover  of  Gervais,  Ore. 

The  Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Fair 
Oaks  are  breeders  of  Chester  White 
instead  of  Poland-China  hogs,  as 
stated  in  a  recent  article.  The  swine 
kept  by  this  firm  are  not  only  pure- 
bred but  the  dam  spoken  of  was 
grand  champion  in,  her  breed  at  the 
International. 

Frank  Baron  of  the  Linne  Boys' 
Pig  Club  scored  first  prize  for  speed 
this  season,  having  marketed  the  first 
pig.  It  was  a  Duroc-Jersey  barrow, 
less  than  six  months  old,  and 
weighed  262  pounds.  He  received 
$35.37,  giving  him  a  profit  of 
?15.02. 

F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  reports  the 
following  recent  sales  from  his  Duroc- 
Jersey  herd:  Bred  gilt  to  the  Jack 
London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen;  boar  to 
the  Horan  Company,  Vallejo;  boar 
pig  to  William  Rabben,  Petaluma; 
eight  sow  pigs  to  A.  C.  Gregory,  Sac- 
ramento; two  bred  gilts  to  E.  M. 
Kinslow,  Jerome,  Arizona. 

Donald  Graham  of  Lancaster  writes 
as  follows:  "Just  yesterday  I  sold 
the  last  boar,  the  one  which  was 
first  in  the  pig  class  at  the  Antel- 
ope Valley  Fair  last  fall.  L.  G. 
Goodnight  of  Saugus  got  this  boar. 
Dr.  P.  D.  Gaskill  of  Rosamond  got 
a  fine  boar  ten  days  ago.  The  Press 
sold  the  last  two  boars.  I  have  a 
fine  lot  of  pigs  coming  on;  I  think 
them  fine  prospects." 

W.  M.  Carruthers  reports  a 
greater  demand  for  Berkshires  than 
ever  before.  During  the  past  week 
more  than  30  head  of  brood  sows 
and  boars  have  been  shipped.  Five 
sows  and  a  boar  went  to  J.  Shelby 
Badt,  the  banker  of  Wells,  Nevada. 
The  boar  was  one  of  Carruthers*  best 
and  was  expected  to  go  on  the  show 
circuit  this  fall.  J.  Kahn  of  Men- 
docino county  secured  two  sows  and 
a  boar.  Two  of  the  best  sows  on 
the  ranch  were  sold  to  H.  L.  Hill 
of  Los  Altos,  along  with  a  good 
boar.  One  of  these  sows  is  the 
daughter  of  Rookwood  Lady,  the 
grand  champion  at  Omaha  last  year. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Cattle  rustlers  in  Imperial  county 
seem  desirous  of  breaking  Into  the 
penitentiary. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  will  sup- 
plant cow  turnips  on  Humboldt 
ranches  this  season. 

Two  hundred  stockmen  attended 
a  meeting  at  Nevada  City  last  week 
when  the  range  question  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Food  Administrator  Merritt  of 
San  Francisco  will  supply  cotton- 
seed cake  for  emergency  feeding  of 
cattle  at  approximately  $63  per  ton 
in  car  lots. 

A  good  many  head  of  beef  stock 
have  been  shipped  out  of  Tulare 
county  into  northern  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter. 

J.  B.  Furnez  is  feeding  150  head 
of  steers  and  cows  with  calves  at 


his  ranch  near  Delano.  He  has  a 
stock  ranch  east  of  Ducor  and  has 
been  forced  to  take  part  of  the  stock 
away  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
feed.  Mr.  Furnez  is  keeping  the 
stock  in  shape  by  giving  one  feed 
of  alfalfa  and  one  of  straw  a  day. 

A  committee  from  the  Livestock 
Commission  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration will  confer  on  a  plan  of 
protection  for  the  cattle  interests 
of  Merced  and  Mariposa  counties, 
with  the  aim  of  securing  feed  In 
adequate  amounts  and  at  fair  prices, 
getting  the  stock  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  shipment  to  feeding  areas, 
and  enabling  owners  to  get  aid  from 
banks  so  that  they  can  purchase 
feed  when  necessary. 

An  amendment  to  the  ordinance 
covering  the  method  of  obtaining 
anthrax  vaccine  in  Los  Angeles 
county  will  probably  be  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  so  that 


IP  YOU   WANT  THE  BEST 

LOOK  UP  MY  CONSIGNMENT  TO  THE 

Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale 

DAVIS,  FEB.  22d 
TEN  SOWS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Seven  of  them  Bred  to  Baron  Duke,  201st  Grand  Champion 
of  National  Swine  Show  at  Omaha,  1917  who  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  Sale. 
RIVERBY  PRINCESS  L.  239637 

A  daughter  of  Rlverby  Princess,  Grand  Champion  sow  at  Panama-Pacific,  and 
sired  by  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th,  First  Prize  junior  yearling  at  Sacramento, 
1917.    A  beautiful  sow,  and  bred  to  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2nd. 

RIVERBY  PRINCESS  3rd  211636 

A  litter  mate  to  the  Grand  Champion  at  Panama-Pacific,  out  of  a  litter  of  14, 
and  has  farrowed  as  high  as  13.    Bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st. 

LUCY  AMES  246909 

A  daughter  of  Ames  Rival  102nd  and  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Cham- 
pion at  Omaha,  1917.    A  large,  line  sow ;  weighs  over  400  poundB. 

WAHLER'S  GERONIMO  195059 

A  line,  big  sow,  with  lots  of  stretch.  A  prize  winner  wherever  shown.  A  reg- 
ular breeder;  farrowed  11  pigs  last  October.    Bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st. 

ROOKWOOD  LADY  106th 

A  daughter  of  Rival's  Champions  Best.    Bred  to  Rincon's  Rival. 

ROOKWOOD  LADY  101st  210064 

A  daughter  of  Rival's  Champions  Best.  A  sow  of  great  breeding.  Bred  to 
Baron  Duke  201st. 

MISS  RINCON  A 

A  splendid  young  brood  sow,  farrowed  and  raised  9  pigs  first  litter.  Bred  to 
Mayfleld  Rookwood  2nd. 

KINTYRE  MAISIE  224804 

A  splendid  brood  sow.    Bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st. 

GAILLIARD  GIRL  4th  202264 

A  regular  breeder;  farrowed  11  pigs  last  September.    Bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st. 

MISS  VILLA  224986 

Farrowed  October  6,  1915.    Safe  In  pig  by  Baron  Duke  201st. 

These  are  (rood  enough  for  any  herd,  and  you  can  buy 
them  at  your  own  price. 

F.  A.  BRUSH       c.  e.  barrows,  Manager    Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

OVER  THE  TOP 

40  POUNDER 

TILLY  ALCARTRA  went  over  the  top  at  3 :25  p.  m.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  and  is  still  going. 

This  makes  our  herd  sire,  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORN- 
DYKE, the  highest  record  bull  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  for 
both  butter  and  milk  from  SEVEN  DAYS  to  FIVE  YEARS. 

If  you  want  a  young  herd  sire  of  this  breeding  and  from  dams 
with  records  up  to  30  pounds,  you  had  better  write  and  have  us 
reserve  you  one,  as  we  have  only  five  left  and  they  are  all  under 
one  year  of  age. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  last  crop  of  calves  were  heifers. 

THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 

Box  97  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 
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any  certified  veterinarian  can  ob- 
tain the  vaccine.  Under  the  pres- 
ent ordinance  a  written  permit  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors after  the  livestock  inspec- 
tor has  investigated  the  case  and 
reported  to  the  board.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  plan  operated  against  pri- 
vate practitioners. 


That  they  will  raise  three  sheep 
each  is  the  pledge  made  by  sixteen 
boys  in  the  Areata  high  school  to 
Farm  Adviser  A.  H.  Christiansen. 
Areata  banks  will  finance  the  boys, 
as  from  $40  to  $60  is  involved.  Un- 
secured notes  are  taken,  the  banks 
considering  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  in- 
crease production  as  a  war  measure. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 

WILL  OFFEB  MY  SPRING  BOABS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  lor  my  fall 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion.  Superba,  out  of  my  best 
sows.  Bougrh'-s  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Biverside.  Cal.  

25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Baneh.  Hanford.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cat. 

Lakeside    stock    farm  poland- 

CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi,  Cal.  

PO  LANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O  L  Linn  (Linnview),  Boute  A.  Modesto, 
Cal.  . 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs,   H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt,  Hanford.  

C.  G.  DE  BAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  820  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  820 
up.    M.  BaBsett,  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilt*.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon, 
Cal.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES. — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  la  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLLKIN  BEAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today— do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills.  California.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Bobinson  Sc  Ward.  Fair 

Oaks.  Cal.  

Berkshire*. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old. 
aired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
Ion  Longfellow  27th.  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Bibbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  . 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Town  send  streets,  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES  —  Fine,  growthy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Chapion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reasona- 
ble.    Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Including  Grand 
Champion  Sow.  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ABE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING — Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  860.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old.  820. 
C.  V.  Holden,  Llnne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000.  

HOP  LAND  STOCK  FARM — Begistered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size 
and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L.  Gish. 
Laws,  Cal.  

ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
plon  Best  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall,  Pen-is.  Cal.   

BERKSHIRES — Sows  of  Star  Leader,  the 
81500  boar.  Kounias  Begistered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


CARRUTHERS     FABMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal. 

FOR  WELL -BRED  BERKSHIRES.  write 
Qlenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Bobles.  Oal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Baneh,  Willi ta. 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC- JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts: 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
«  championships,  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa,  Cal.  

SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  aired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson,  Cal.  

DUROC-JEKSEYS — Blood  of  champions  such 
as  Defender,  Orion  Chief,  Taxpayer  13,  Golden 
Model.  Few  choice  fall  gilts  of  grand  cham- 
pion breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  T.  B. 
Bond.  Tipton,  Cal.  

DUKOC-JEKSE*S,  REGISTERED  —  Fifteen 
about  3  months  old,  9  sows,  4  barrows,  1 
boar.  Price  820  each  for  the  lot  or  825  for 
less.  Beauties.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUBOCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  A  few  weaded  sow 
pigs  for  sale.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 

DUBOCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  815  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize-win- 
ners.   H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Boute  1,  Bed- 
wood  City.  Cal.   __ 

BEGISTERED  DUBOC-JERSEY  SWINE — 
Both  nexes:  big-boned  type.  B.  F.  Kendall. 
Hard  wick.  

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  Biver  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal.  . 

RANCIhT  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal.  

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Hartley.  Gridley.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.    Hans  Duveneck.  Tiki  ah.  Cal.  


 Yorkshires.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A   L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal. 


 Essex.  

"  LITTLE  BLACK  ESSEX — New  crop  nearly 
ripe.    A  few  fine  youngsters  left.    L.  W.  Mill- 

sap,  Yolo.  Cal.  

Hampshires.  

BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIBES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National,  Berkeley.  

Tamworths.  

BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWOBTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Amsterdam,  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


 Holstelns.  

KING  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITES —  The 
greatest  producing  aire  in  California,  with  30 
A  B.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento.  

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGEBVELD  DE  KOL 
and  out  of  A.  B.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    B.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal.   . 

REGISTERED  HOLSTELNS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  Biver- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal.  

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  registered  Holstein 
A.  B.  O.  cows  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benoit.  Boute  C, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Soldeme  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High -class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS. 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  B.  Pntz.  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A.  B.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshires  Pigs.  Whlttier  State 
School.  Whlttier.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Begistered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  i_ 

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL.— 
Breeder  of  registered  Holstelns.  High  test 
producers.  '  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — 850  to 
8150.    Glonetta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

YOUNG  BEGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Glnn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran,  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holstelns: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto. 
Calif.  

GOTSHALL  St  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  HolBteln-Frlesiana.    Bipon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  BEGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle — McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLS  TEEN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   MHlbrae  Dairy,  Mlllbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  B.  O.  cows     C.  A   Miller.  Rtpon  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  _ 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    B.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FBIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTELNS — Alex 
Whaler.  Tulare.  Cal.  

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 
Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto 

Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested:  priced 
right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford. 
Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls 
Gny  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Bulls  from 
officially  tested  dams  for  sale.  B.  E.  Green- 
ougb.  Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O 
J.  Amen.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls 
C.  S   Rasmuaaen.  Loleta.  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERN8EYS —  Males  from 
A.  R  dams.  S125  and  no  J  W.  Henderson. 
First  National   Bank.  Berkeley,  


Ayrshire*. 

NOBABEL  FABM  AYRS  HIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal 

FAIR  VIEW  AYBSHIBES  AND  DUBHAMS — 
Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock.  Geo. 
Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.  

AYRS  HIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  B.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  8HORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Baneh.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg,  Sulsun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.   O.   LIVELY   STOCK   FARM,  INC.,  216 

Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfield.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Hs»vy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paldnes  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRTNGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short,  Reno.  Nevada.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application,    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  "HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Begis- 
tered^  

OM__WAT_RSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS—  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WilHts. 
Cal.   


SHEEP   AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma.  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
boulllets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Runs  for  Live  Oik  Ranch 

FOR  SALE — 13  high-irrnrtH  Shmpnhlrt-  rams 
Inquire  by  mall  or  wire  to  Hope  Farm.  Frank- 
lin. Sacramento  county.  Cal.   

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  nnr«"t  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  B.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

KAUTKF.  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — Breed 
ers  and  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — Breed 
ers  and  Importers  Shropshire*.  

CHAS.  KIMRLF — T?ref>der  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM.  MANTEOA.  CAL.— 
Breeders    importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


 HORSES  AND  MULES.  

STALLION  FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  slT-vear 
Pereheron;  1000  pounds:  nrlme  condition: 
make  offer.  Address  P.  O.  Box  51,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — fierd  stud, 

first  prize.  Reserve  Champion,  P.-P.  I.  B„ 
1916.    John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shlres,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  price  sand  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sis.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent,  4600 

acres  No.  1  cattlo  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka.   Humboldt    county.      Address    C.  B. 

Driver,  Dinuba,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — 810.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth.  Escalon.  Cal. 


DAIRYING  PAYS 


If  you  have  good  cows,  but  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  high-priced 
feed  and  high-priced  labor  on 
boarders.  The  best  way  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  your 
herd  is  to  breed  up  with  a  pure- 
bred bull  with  production  behind 
him. 

Pietertje  Creamelle's  Dutchland 
Sir's  first  12  daughters  tested 
made  an  average  of  20  lbs.  as 
two-year-olds  or  younger.  All  are 
normal  high  testers.  A  charac- 
teristic he  seems  to  have  trans- 
mitted in  a  most  uniform  manner. 

Dutchland's  sons  or  grandsons 
will  get  heifers  that  will  produce 
for  you. 

I  have  young  bulls  sired  by  him 
out  of  good  record  dams,  also 
some  good  ones  out  of  his  daugh- 
ters by  my  other  good  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable. 

F.  STENZEL 

SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. 
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Schoolboys'  Hog-Feeding  Contest 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


A  seventy-day  hog  feeding  con- 
test conducted  by  the  boys  of  the 
animal  husbandry  class  of  the  De- 
lano Joint  and  Union  High  School, 
under  the  supervision  of  C.  J.  Roupe, 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  at  that 
school,  was  concluded  in  January. 

The  hogs  were  fed  in  five  sep- 
arate pens,  the  feeds  being  figured 
out  by  the  boys,  from  feed  tables, 
previous  to  the  start  of  the  con- 
test. The  hogs  chosen  were  a  first 
cross  between  the  Poland-China  and 
the  Chester  White.  They  were  all 
of  the  same  breed,  of  practically  the 
same  age  and  weight,  and  had  had 
the  same  care  previous  to  the  start 
of  the  contest.  The  hogs  weighed 
approximately  80  pounds  each  at 
the  start  of  the  contest.  In  order 
that  the  test  might  show  what  could 
be  done  with  large  numbers  of  hogs 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  hogs 
were  fed  nothing  but  dry  feed  in 
self-feeders,  and  water.  They  were 
placed  on  full  feed  one  week  after 
the  start  of  the  contest. 

Pen  No.  1  was  fed  76  per  cent 
milo  maize,  12  per  cent  middlings, 
and  12  per  cent  cocoanut  meal. 
Pen  No.  2  was  fed  on  80  per  cent 
milo,  12  per  cent  middlings,  and  8 
per  cent  tankage.  Pen  No.  3  was 
fed  on  80  per  cent  barley,  12  per 
cent  middlings,  and  8  per  cent  tank- 
age. Pen  No.  4  was  fed  on  75  per 
cent  barley,  12  per  cent  cocoanut 
meal,  and  12  per  cent  middlings. 
Pen  No.  5  was  fed  on  40  per  cent 
milo  maize,  40  per  cent  barley,  and 
20  per  cent  middlings.  All  the  feed 
was  ground.  All  the  hogs  received 
a  little  alfalfa  meal.  In  computing 
the  feed  used  by  each  pen  this  was 
reduced  to  its  grain  equivalent  and 
added  to  the  grain  feed. 

The  hogs  were  weighed  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  contest,  and 
all  feed  used  was  weighed  carefully 
in  large  lots.  The  result  of  the  con- 
test was  as  follows.  The  hogs  were 
fed  on  the  school  grounds,  and  all 
received  the  same  care,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  a  fair  test  of  the  feed 
used.  The  hogs  were  tended  by  the 
boys,  but  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  The  results  of  the 
contest  were  as  follows: 

Pen  No.  1 — Average  gain  per  day, 
1.9  pounds;  feed  used  per  pound  of 
gain,  4.25  pounds. 

Pen  No.  2 — Average  gain  per  day, 
2.2  pounds;  feed  used  per  pound  of 
gain,  4.3  pounds. 

Pen  No.  3 — Average  gain  per  day, 
2  pounds;  feed  used  per  pound  of 
gain.  4.35  pounds. 

Pen  No.  4 — Average  gain  per  day, 
1.8  pounds;  feed  used  per  pound  of 
gain,  4.32  pounds. 

Pen  No.  5 — Average  gain  per  day, 
1.5  pounds;  feed  used  per  pound  of 
gain,  4.8  pounds. 

.  The  results  of  the  contest  would 
indicate  that  milo  maize  is  a  slightly 
better  feed  than  barley.  The  hogs 
which  received  some  tankage  made 
the  greatest  gains.,  but  no  greater 


gain  for  the  feed  used  than  those 
which  received  some  cocoanut  meal. 
The  hogs  fed  some  of  the  high  pro- 
tein feeds,  tankage  or  cocoanut  meal, 
made  much  greater  and  more  econom- 
ical gains  than  those  which  received 
neither,  even  though  the  others  re- 
ceived sojne  alfalfa  meal.  The  boys 
took  a  great  interest  in  this  work, 
and  learned  much  more  about  food 
values  and  the  feeding  of  hogs  than 
they  could  have  gotten  from  any 
amount  of  book  study. 


KEEPING  HOME-CURED  MEATS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  method  of  keeping 
hams  and  bacon  for  home  use  after 
they  are  cured?  I  am  having  good 
success  in  curing  meat  for  my  own 
use,  but  find  that  it  dries  out*  too 
much  during  the  summer,  and  in 
some  cases  after  it  has  been  kept 
eight  or  ten  months  begins  to  turn 
slightly  rancid. — S.  H.  W.,  Napa. 

(All  authorities  advise  wrapping 
the  pieces  closely  in  paper  and  put- 
ting them  singly  in  paper  bags  tight- 
ly tied  around  the  neck  and  hanging 
them  in  as  cool  place  as  you  have. 
Stored  in  piles  on  shelves  or  in  boxes, 
etc.,  they  are  more  apt  to  go  off  as 
you  describe. — Editor.] 


WHO  HAS  MILCH  GOATS? 


It  is  now  the  right  time  of  the 
year  and  phase  of  the  moon  to  ad- 
vertise milch  goats.  Every  little 
while  some  one  starts  an  offensive 
on  milch  goats  (not  of  the  circus- 
poster  breed)  and  leaves  us  to  care 
for  a  lot  of  wounded  readers  who 
are  dying  to  buy  goats.  There  is  no 
use  in  getting  people  crazy  about 
goats  unless  some  one  can  show  by 
advertising  where  they  can  get  them! 


SOW  HAS  LEUCORRHEA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  three- 
year-old  Tamworth  sow  that  had  been 
served  four  times  and  will  not  breed. 
About  two  days  before  she  begins  to 
swell  she  has  a  slight  discharge  re- 
sembling the  fluid  of  milk  weed.  Can 
you  suggest  what  the  matter  is,  and 
remedy  if  necessary? — D.  A.  L., 
Laurel. 

This  is  leucorrhea.  Douche  once 
a  day  with  a  diluted  boracic  acid  so- 
lution. 


SALTPETER  PUMP. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Several  subscribers  have  asked 
where  they  could  get  a  pump  to  in- 
ject saltpeter  next  to  the  bones  of 
hams  and  shoulders.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Dermott  of  Bakersfield  writes  that 
B.  P.  Baldwin,  2317  Chester  avenue, 
Bakersfield,  has  the  agency  for  such 
a  pump,  listed  at  $7.45  f.  o.  b.  west- 
ern Ohio. 


Under  the  present  conditions  of 
high  prices  for  hog  feed,  hog  raisers 
are  urged  by  experts  to  cull  out 
their  poor  stock  and  replace  them 
with  the  best  breedipg  stock  they 
can  secure.  Under  this  plan  it  is 
claimed  larger  returns  are  assured 
with  the  same  outlay  for  foodstuffs. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

 Anoakla  Breeding  Farm 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars,  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue 


Anita  M. 

W.  M.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


What's  a  Bred 
Berkshire  Sow  Worth? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  and  our  allies  need 
more  Pork, 

And  that  our  Government  has  set  a  minimum  price  of  14^c 
per  pound  at  coast  points, 

And  that  California  Berkshires  were  Grand  Champions  at  the 
National  Swine  Show, 

And  that  the  BERKSHIRE  BREED  was  GRAND  CHAM- 
PION over  all  breeds,  grades,  and  crosses  at  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL, 

THERE'S  JUST  ONE  ANSWER 

It's  your  patriotic  duty  to  raise  more  pork; 
It's  profitable  to  raise  more  pork; 

The  best  Berkshire  blood  in  the  country  is  in  California ; 
And  THE  BEST  BREED  OF  HOGS'IS  THE  BERKSHIRE; 
the  first  prize  heavy  carcass  dressed  88.77  per  cent. 

YOU  SET  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

There  will  be  50  BRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  at  Davis,  Cal.,  February  22nd,  starting  at  10  a.  m. 
sharp. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Berkshire  breeders  all  day  and  even- 
ing of  the  21st,  same  place.  And  we  are  going  to  GIVE  FREE, 
as  prizes,  a  number  of  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  and  SOW  PIGS 
to  the  best  judges  among  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 
Every  sow  in  the  sale  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented,  and 
the  buyer  of  any  sow  sold  as  being  bred  and  proving  to  be  not 
with  pig  can,  if  the  claim  is  proven  to  the  secretary  within  six 
weeks  of  sale  day,  receive  a  refund  of  20  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  both  meeting  and  sale. 


Western  Berkshire  Congress 

F.  R.  Steel,  Pres.  Homer  Hewins,  Jr.,  Sec, 

Grants  Pass,  Ore.  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Four  Great  Brood  Sows  in  Congress  Sale 

We  have  consigned  to  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  at  Davis.  February  22. 
1918,  four  of  our  best  brood  sows.    They  are: 

Redwood  Lady  20203.  This  sow  is  the  mother  of  the  great  yearling  sow  shown  by 
Mr.  Brush  last  year.    A  great  show  sow. 

Bookwood  Lady  86.  207890.  This  sow  farrows  March  1st.  The  blood  of  Rival's 
Champion  is  now  at  a  premium.    She  is  a  great  sow. 

Leader's  Jeanette  2d.  237917,  a  great  daughter  of  Grand  Leader  2d. 

Forest  Grove  Frances  4th.  238180,  a  splendid  yearling  sow. 

These  four  sows  have  for  sires  four  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the  breed. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MASLELD 


Get  100%  Efficiency 
From  Your  Feed 

At  present  prices  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  pound  of  feed.   But  you 
are  wasting  it— losing  good  dollars— if  your  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly  because  of  poor  condition. 
Make  your  live  stock  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  everything  they  eat  by  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

America's  original  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner.  It  corrects  common  live  stock  troubles 
to  a  natural  way.  Sharpens  the  appetite-assists  d.KesUon  and  a^.m.Iat.on-reKulates 
the  bowels-tones  up  the  whole  system— make*  rich,  red  blood-assures  100',o  feed 
efficiency— prevents  loss  and  swells  profits. 
Begin  using  Pratts  today.  A  thorough  trial  costs  you  nothing  if  results  are  not  all 
we  claim. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  PratU  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-deal  guarantee—    roBr  money  bach  if 
YOU  are  not  satisfied'  '—the  guarantee  that  has  stood  tor 
oearly  SO  years. 
5j  Write  for  64  page  Stock  Book—  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  and  Remedies 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

KJMBIIsWWaBa— 


365  CROP  GROWING  DAYS 
EVERY  YEAR 


CATTLE,  HOGS,  ALFALFA,  BARLEY,  MILO  MAIZE  and  COTTON, 

grown  on  the  richest  land  in  the  United  States,  are  making 
Imperial  Valley,  California,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections 
in  the  world.  Only  7  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  Los 
Angeles.  47.000  acres  recently  placed  under  a 
Million  Dollar  Irrigation  System  Is  now  being  sold 
on  easy  payments  if  desired.  Land  producing  Eight 
Tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre  each  year.  Write  today 
for  our  Free  Book  of  Facts,  highly  illustrated. 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225  Times  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  bj  Dr.  H.  B.  Wintrlngham.] 
[  Subscriber*  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  II  00  No 
charge  for  questions  answered  through  this  department.     Name   and   address  of  sub- 
scriber must  accompany  each  query  } 


Mare  Lies  Down  Too  Much. 

To  the  Editor:  My  mare  is  about 
12  years  old.  She  does  not  eat  or 
drink  as  much  as  usual,  and  most  of 
the  time  lies  down.  She  was  in 
splendid  condition  before  this  spell 
came  on  and  has  not  fallen  off  any 
to  speak  of.  Her  last  colt  is  three 
years  old. — J.  P.  T.,  San  Francisco. 

The  mare  tires  easily,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  not  driven  much  pre- 
viously to  the  condition  mentioned. 


Old  Calf  Sucks  Cow. 
To  the  Editor:  An  18-months-old 
calf  which  has  been  for  ten  months 
around  milk  cows  acquired  the  habit 
of  sucking  one  of  the  milk  cows. — 
A.  K.  P.,  Sacramento. 


Hampshire 

Prizewinners 

Also  DUROC-JERSEYS 

At  the  California  State  Fair,  1917, 
our  Exhibit  won  43  ribbons, 
mostly  Champions  and  Firsts. 
Our  Hampshire  herd  is  headed 
by  Grand  Champion  boar,  Dukes 
Allen. 

Our  Duroc-Jersey  herd  is  headed 
by  Councilor,  the  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  boar. 

Purebred  breeding  stock  of 
these  popular  strains  for 
sale  now. 

CONEJO  RANCH 

Address — Newbury  Tark,  Ventura  County, 
California.  Ranch  located  on  Ventura 
State  Highway,  40  miles  northwest  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Office — care  JANSS  IN- 
VESTMENT CO.,  Fourth  Floor  Metropoli- 
tan Bldg.,  Fifth  and  Broadway. 


I  WILL  CONSION  TO  THE 

Kings  County  Poland  China  Sale 

20  FINE  SOWS 


Sired  by  the  great  boar,  President, 
out  of  the  best  sows  on  my  ranch, 
and  most  of  them  bred  to  one  of 
the  three  great  boars  I  have  just 
imported  from  the  East.  They  are: 
Young  Jumbo,  sired  by  Jumbo 
Bob. 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  by  Big 
Bone  Leader. 

King's  Massive  Orange,  by  Big 
Orange. 

NO  BETTER  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  ANYWHERE. 

W.  BERNSTEIN 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


T  AM  WORTH  S 

(The  Bacon  Hor) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  • 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND      f AIM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland, 


Nearly  any  hardware  store  carries 
devices  which,  when  placed  on  the 
calf,  will  prevent  your  trouble.  Usu- 
ally the  device  is  a  strap  around  the 
nose  in  which  sharp-pointed  spikes 
stick  out. 


Cream  Will  Not  Make  Butter. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Holstein  cow 
gives  about  five  gallons  of  milk  per 
day.  I  feed  her  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
she  wants,  but  her  cream  will  not 
make  butter.  If  it  stands  any  length 
of  time  it  get  bitter. — F.  L.  M., 
Clovis. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to 
contamination  of  water  supply.  Thor- 
oughly disinfect  the  drinking  vessels 
from  which  this  cow  gets  water  and 
boil  and  sterilize  your  milking  uten- 
sils. 


POLAND-CHINA  SALE  AT  HAN- 
FORD NEXT  WEEK. 


As  an  example  of  the  class  of 
stock  to  be  offered  at  the  Kings 
County  Poland-China  Breeders  Sale 
at  Hanford  next  week,  Mr.  Bassett's 
consignment  consists  of  as  fine  a 
bunch  of  smooth  type  of  gilts  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  were  farrowed 
in  March  and  April  and  are  bred  to 
his  great  boar,  Model  Fellow.  He 
will  also  consign  Miss  Giant  Pic- 
ture, a  three-year-old  sow,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  on  the  ranch.  Mr. 
Bassett  says  that  in  putting  her  in 
the  sale  he  feels  he  is  making  a  sac- 
rifice, but  he  believes  such  offerings 
necessary  to  make  a  good  sale.  The 
other  breeders  who  will  consign  good 
hogs  are  William  Bernstein,  John  M. 
Bernstein,  L.  H.  Trewhitt,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Crawshaw,  and  F.  D.  Ross. 

Dr.  Crawshaw  has  just  added  to 
his  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  a  bred 
gilt,  sired  by  Story  A.  Wonder, 
and  bred  to  Great  Big  Bob,  who  was 
grand  champion  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair. 

L.  H.  Trewhitt,  breeder  of  big 
type  Poland-China  hogs,  reports  the 
sale  of  two  boars  to  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  at  Chino,  two 
bred  gilts  to  D.  Forney  at  Fresno, 
a  boar  to  Yosemite  Stage  and  Turn- 
pike Company,  one  boar  to  Wawona 
Hotel  Co.,  one  boar  to  R.  Kerns,  Mc- 
Farland,  and  one  boar  to  W.  A. 
Rodgers,  Walnut  Creek. 


BEET  PULP  FATAL  TO  SUCKLING 
LAMBS. 


The  Western  Meat  Company  •  has 
been  feeding  16,000  to  20,000  head 
of  sheep  near  the  sugar  beet  fac- 
tory at  Visalia.  Most  of  the  sheep 
have  been  brought  in  from  their 
different  ranges  to  be  fattened  for 
the  market.  A  ration  of  alfalfa 
meal,  dampened  with  the  factory  mo- 
lasses, ground  barley,  milo  maize, 
cottonseed  meal  and  beet  pulp  is 
fed.  It  generally  takes  40  to  50 
days  to  get  the  sheep  in  condition 
to  slaughter.  The  lambs  do  not  take 
as  long  as  the  ewes. 

The  superintendent  of  the  feed 
yards  had  the  surprise  of  his  life 
last  month.  '  Nearly  1000  have  drop- 
ped dead  lambs.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  if  the  ewes  are  fed  beet 
pulp  while  they  are  suckling  lambs 
it  kills  the  lambs.  A  ration  of  al- 
falfa meal  and  ground  barley  is  fed 
to  them. 


FIFTH       BuV  A  H°8  <™d  Help 
ririn  Win  the  War 

SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 


of 

KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th,  1918 

at 

KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  HANFORD,  CAL. 

80--HEAD--80 

Registered    Poland  Chinas 
Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
To  be  sold  without  reserve 
From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County 

Come  and  make  a  bid  on  the  Red  Cross  Sow  donated  by  M.  Bassett, 
she  is  one  of  his  very  best  sows 
Consignors 
M.  Bassett  F.  D.  Ross 

W.  Bernstein  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw       J.  M.  Bernstein 
Oscar  and   Clarence  Dimmick 
Auctioneer  Co!.  Ben  A.  Rhoades 
For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Hanford,  Cal. 


BASSETT'S 


POLANP- 
CH  I  IN  AS 


Twenty  of  our  best  bred  gilts 
will  be  consigned  to  the 

KINGS  COUNTY  SALE 
AT  HANFORD 

FEBRUARY  20 

They  are  all  bred  to  our  best 
boars.  You  can  buy  them  at 
your  own  price. 

For  many  years,  at  widely 
separated  show  rings,  under 
many  different  judges  of  vary- 
ing type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  consistent  prize-winners.  My  herd  is  large  and  I 
cull  closely.  The  animals  sent  out  as  breeders  are  the  very  tops  of  a 
large  number.  I  KNOW  that  my  kind  of  Poland-China  is  a  profitable 
farmer's  hog,  for  I  send  carloads  of  them  to  the  packer  every  year — 
uniform  in  size,  high  in  quality,  quickly  and  economically  matured 
and  finished. 

FAIR  DEALING,  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE,  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS, 
BEST  PORK  PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS 
OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 
BASSETT  HANFORD,  CAL. 


MISS  BIO  BONE 
Type   of  Bassett  gilts   consigned   to  Kings 

County  Sale.     Miss  Big  Bone  is  to  be 
sold  for  benefit  of  Red  Cross. 


ML 


My  Attractions  at  the  5th  Annual  Kings  County  Poland  China 
Sale,  Hanford,  February  20th 

5  Great  Sows 

Queen  of  San  Joaquin,  the 
greatest  show  prospect  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Cali  Belle  and  Cali  Best; 
you  have  never  before  had 
a  chance  to  bid  on  their 
equals. 

Martha  Wonder  and  Had- 
ley's  Queen,  two  more  beau- 
ties. 

Come  and  see  them  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Young 
boars  for  sale  privately. 

John  M.  Bernstein,   Hanford,  Cal. 

Breeder  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  Sao  Francisco 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

OIVES  OREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 
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Poultrymen  Should  Be  Up  and  Doing 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Susan   Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


If  you  are  thinking  of  growing 
some  green  feed,  this  is  the  accepted 
time.  Every  day  you  let  slip  by 
without  that  seed  in  the  ground  is 
a  growing  day  lost.  Some  old  resi- 
dents are  prophesying  a  late  spring. 
It's  spring  now — you  can  feel  it  in 
the  air,  see  it  in  the  green  things 
around  and  in  the  birds,  chickens 
and  ducks. 

CROW  GREEN  FEED. 

What  our  poultry  need  is  plenty 
of  green  feed;  that  keeps  them 
healthy  and  they  do  not  get  over- 
heated. Of  course  they  will  need 
some  grain,  too,  but  if  the  green 
feed  is  of  various  kinds  and  palat- 
able, not  too  watery,  but  tender 
and  fairly  succulent,  it  keeps  the 
body  nourished  as  well  as  healthy. 

A  good  commercial  mash  and  a 
quantity  of  grain  for  night  are  re- 
quired to  get  results,  but  these  need 
not  be  fed  in  large  enough  quanti- 
ties to  take  the  appetite  from  the 
green  feed. 

INVEST  IN  A  FEED  CUTTER. 

A  feed  cutter  will  induce  chick- 
ens to  eat  more  greens,  besides  sav- 
ing much  of  the  feed;  while,  if  it 
is  fed  to  them  whole,  they  just  eat 
the  leaves  and  portions  that  appeal 
to  them  and  waste  the  rest. 


we  have  such  a  light  rainfall,  the 
crop  will  be  larger  with  irrigation. 
We  can  grow  several  other  things, 
that  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
later,  that  will  bring  eggs  anc  raise 
cheap  chicken  meat,  and  that's  the 
main  thing — to  raise  all  we  can  at 
as  little  cost  as  possible. 

If  you  are  on  the  fence  because  of 
the  cost  of  feed.  I  say  either  drive 
the  thought  out  of  your  head  or  get 
into  the  game. 

RAISE    YOUR    OWN  MEAT. 

The  present  price  of  meat  should 
encourage  many  additional  farmers 
and  villagers  to  raise  enough  poul- 
try for  their  own  needs,  and  while 
so  doing  it's  easy  to  raise  a  little 
for  the  family  that  is  not  able  to 
raise  any.  Perhaps  they  are  doing 
something  just  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  progress  going.  The 
small  rancher  rarely  gets  rich  or 
anything  near  it,  but  he  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  grow  something 
to  eat. 


CONGESTED  LIVER. 


To  the  Editor:  During  the  past 
few  months  I  lost  quite  a  few  tur- 
keys, with  yellow  diarrhoea.  We 
opened  them  and  noticed  their  liver 
had  white  spots  on  it.  Please  tell 
The  i  me  what  will  cure  it.    What  is  good 


machine  cuts  stalks  and  leaves  into 
suitable  lengths  for  the  hens  to  eat 
without  having  to  expend  much  en- 
ergy. Anybody  with  two  hundred 
hens  can  save  the  price  in  three 
months  by  buying  a  first-class  feed 
cutter  and  enough  in  one  month  to 
buy  a  cheap  cutter.  It  requires  such 
a  small  amount  of  labor  and  time 
that  it  really  can't  be  mentioned. 
All  up-to-date  poultrymen  have  a 
feed  cutter  and  a  farmer  who  has  a 
horse  and  cow  with  a  couple  hun- 
dred chickens  is  cheating  himself 
out  of  much  of  the  feed  he  serves 
to  them.  If  one  has  a  cutter,  even 
the  dry  mash  can  be  mixed  with 
green  feed,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
and  making  the  mash  more  palat- 
able and  increasing  the  protein  con- 
tents. This  means  more  eggs  at  less 
cost  of  production,  healthier  hens, 
bo  that  they  may  be  kept  over  longer 
and  a  saving  in  feed  again  which 
would  go  to  raise  more  pullets. 

CHEAPER    TO    CARRY    OVER    THAN  TO 
RAISE  LAYERS. 

Hens  of  heavy  laying  type  that 
are  fed  right  should  not  be  dis- 
carded until  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  now  that  feed  is  higher, 
because  young  stock  requires  feed  to 
grow  bone  and  muscle.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  carry  100  good  hens  over 
the  molt  than  to  raise  100  pullets 
to  maturity.  I've  tried  it  out  sev- 
eral times  when  feed  was  cheap  and 
the  old  hens  always  beat  in  a  sav- 
ing contest. 

GOOD  RATIONS. 

Lawn  cuttings  dried  are  very  much 
relished  by  most  chickens.  I  put 
them  in  a  sack  and  throw  them  out 
in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
mix  them  in  the  dry  mash.  As  bran 
is  both  scarce  and  high  in  price,  it 
is  necessary  to  scheme  so  as  to  find 
substitutes.  We  can  use  a  certain 
amount  of  cocoanut  meal  as  one 
substitute,  but  I  would  not  advise 
more  than  3  per  cent  for  laying 
hens. 

Many  who  have  land  and  a  little 
water  can  grow  big  crops  of  gyp 
corn;  it  is  often  grown  without 
water,  but  a  year  like  this,  when 


for  little  chicks  when  they  get  white 
diarrhoea? — M.  B.  S.,  Sheridan. 

This  is  a  case  of  neglected  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  that  has  run 
into  inflammation.  Both  the  turkey 
and  chick  trouble  indicate  wrong 
feeding — too  much  starchy  food. 
Take  calomel  V*  ounce,  bi-carbon- 
ate  of  soda  1*4  ounces,  sugar  1 
ounce.  Rub  these  ingredients  to- 
gether, and  for  the  turkeys  give  one 
level  teaspoonful  in  a  quart  of  mois- 
tened mash.  For  the  chicks  half  the 
quantity  and  do  not  use  salt  in 
mash  when  giving  this  remedy. 


TOO  MUCH  BULK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  32  Leg- 
horns, mostly  pullets.  They  are  well 
housed  and  yarded;  premises  care- 
fully disinfected;  the  fowls  sing  hap- 
pily, all  look  perfectly  healthy,  and 
are  laying  14  to  20  eggs  per  day; 
but  for  more  than  a  month  the  drop- 
pings have  been  redish-brown  and 
soft  almost  to  the  degree  of  diar- 
rhoea, which  is  unnatural.  I  feed 
both  mash  and  scratch  feed  twice 
daily.  About  half  the  mash  is  dried 
beet  pulp  or  alfalfa  meal.  They  get 
in  addition  a  big  bucket  of  fresh 
cut  lettuce  daily.  Should  I  make  a 
change  in  feed? — A.  C,  San  Gabriel. 

When  you  feed  such  a  quantity 
of  lettuce  you  have  no  need  to  feed 
either  beet  pulp  or  alfalfa  meal.  At 
least  cut  out  the  beet  pulp  as  long  as 
the  lettuce  lasts.  You  are  feeding 
a  little  too  much  bulk. 


The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  eight  per  cent  on  its  1917  busi- 
ness of  $146,000. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks. — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60. 000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


8PRLNG  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong  and 
vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100,  $110  per 
1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A.  Exeter. 
Cal. 


BEST  BREED  FOR  THE  FARM — the  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  For  information  on  superior 
market,  egg-laying  and  prize-winning  quali- 
ties and  list  of  breeders,  write  The  Northern 
California  Plymouth  Rock  Club.  O.  B.  Hunt, 
secretary,  1244  Burnett  street,  Berkeley. 


FOB  SALE — Gold  Nugget  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  again  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  great  shows — California 
State  Fair,  1917;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles,  January,  1918.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Each  judge 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  strain  that  won  at  America's 
greatest  turkey  show,  World's  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  lour  entries.  Large 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  Increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  first 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third 
street,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

OBDEB  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  15  cents  untU  March  15th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  81.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  30.  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders,  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


BIG  PBOFIT  NOW  raising  our  200-290-cgg 
Leghorns.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas.  Ducks. 
Thousands  chicks,  eggs,  weekly,  reduced  Feb- 
ruary. Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males  half 
price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hundreds  cus- 
tomers making  money.  One  cleared  $305  on 
48  hens,  another  $617  on  110,  last  year. 
Wm.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHITE    LEGHOBNS,    WHITE    BOCKS  — 

Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns,  $15  per  100;  Rocks.  $20  per  100. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCH- 
ES Y — For  vigorous  baby  chicks.  White  Leg- 
horns, Brawn  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Anconas.  Our  cht>-ii«  stand  inspection. 
Lincoln  avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  youmg- 
sters;  hatches  every  week;  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal. 


8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A. 
Box  183A,  Ceres,  Cal. 


AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Have  won  wherever 
shown  and  lead  in  egg  production.  Bell  Ter- 
race Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.   


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOB  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265  egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reason- 
able. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 


CHIX — Trap  nested  White  Leghorns.  Also 
Buff  and  Browns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Orping- 
tons. Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Silver  Campines,  India  Runner 
Ducklings  and  Cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Sea- 
bright,  Cal. 


WHITE  BOCKS,  White  Wyondottes.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.   


WHITE  LEGHORN  yearling  roosters  for 
sale:  straight  from  directly  imported  pedi- 
greed Tom  Barron  stock,  with  high  egg  rec- 
ords. Ten  dollars  each,  two  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars.    Baywood  Poultry  Farm,  San  Mateo. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2.  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 


CEKES  JUBILEE  HATCHEBY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders;  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganlzed, 

Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Spring 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal.   


PETALUMA  HATCHEBY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen.      Free    circular.     L.   W.    Clark,  Peta- 

luma,  Cal.   


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  Wmie  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganlzed  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished   and    still   growing.     Address  Pine 

Tree  Farm,  "B,"  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganlzed  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  HU1  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomis.  CaL 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Strong  and 
vigorous  stock.  Shipping  orders  given  care- 
ful attention.  Carl  Stange  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.   

BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock; 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds:  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer.  Alham- 
bra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  BABY  CHIX — My 
specialty.  Eggs  produced  by  heavy  layers  so 
mated  as  to  produce  heavy  layers.  Good 
stock  from  all  breeds.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal.  


BLACK  ORPINGTONS — 'Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro,  Cal.   


WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair.  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12.50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert. 
McFarland,  Cal. 


BARRED   PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 

leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chae.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices    on    application.      Western  Hatchery, 

Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  


BOURBON   RED   TURKEY   EGGS,   $4  per 

12.  Some  pullets  for  $4  each.  Also  Rouen 
duck  eggs.  All  thoroughbred  stock.  Emma 
Miller,   Farmington,  Cal.   


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
winners.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm.  Larm.  3916  39th  avenue.  Frnitvale. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  BUFF  DUCKS;  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2. 
144D.  Pomona,  Cal.  

INCUBATORS— BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St..  San 
Francisco.  

PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal.,  for  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Spring  delivery. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  Block  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Hardy.  thorobred 
cockerels  and  hens.  Currey  Orchard,  Dixon. 
Cal.   

HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks:  none  better:  $6  per  100. 
$1.50  for  15  eggs.  Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  Of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

8.  C.  B.  MINOBCA  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore.  Box  466. 
Exeter.  Cal.   

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  special  ty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  O 
Mew    St    Helena.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TUBKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents,  Cal.:  large  yearling  hens;  young  birds 
of  both  sexes;  egg  orders  now  being  booked. 

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.60  per  16. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


The  powdered  mica  in 
Mica  Axle  Grease  keeps 
the  spindles  smooth,  re- 
sists wear  and  pressure, 
and  makes  the  grease 
last  twice  as  long.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  would  still 
be  good  axle  grease 
without  the  mica.  But 
the  mica  makes  it  bet- 
ter. Get  a  can  from  your 
dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  iiiTm 


MIC 
AXLE  Gl 

■  STANDARD  OIL' 


Beekeepers' Supplies  SSey  Bee 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 
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Ay  Try  the  Coulson 

.       System  of  Feeding 
'  Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
|  //    to  M  arket 'gives  f  ull  particulars 

Coulson  Co..Petaluma  Cal. 


Profit  in  Poultry  at  Ceres 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Now  that  the  poultryman's  "reign 
of  terror"  is  subsiding,  with  the 
coming  months  of  better  egg  yield, 
the  daring  ones  who  refused  to  be 
beaten  are  taking  an  inventory. 
Many  find  they  have  hard  cash  to 
show  for  their  November,  December 
and  January  work,  while  great  num- 
bers broke  even  during  that  time, 
and  a  few  seemed  to  have  lost  a  lit- 
tle money;  but  if  he  are  to  take 
account  of  the  experience  gained 
while  weathering  "the  most  critical 
period  the  poultry  industry  has  met" 
there  must  be  a  substantial  balance 
to  show  in  each  case.  And  now  we 
can  add  the  anticipated  high  prices 
that  should  prevail  the  coming  sea- 
son. Surely  the  persevering  are  re- 
warded. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in    hatching;  - 
large  enough  to  give  great-  ■ 
est    economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough    that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


anyone  }^ 


YOUa:STATI  OP 


"'.  Is 


■/    L^JJ     Kill  off  the 
»/  whole  crew  of 

El       ■      crop  destroyers— 
squirrels,  gophers, 
prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember—these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded— be  truly  patriotic — con- 
serve the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  University  of  California  says:  "From 
Novemoer  until  the  end  of  Feoruary  (the  rainy 
season  In  California)  the  best  way  to  attack 
the  ground  squirrels  Is  to  fill  their  burrows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  Bisulphide. " 
So  too  in  other  states!  If  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be,  Caroon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc. 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirrels 
are  born  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  So — 
gas  the  old  tqutrrcU  now.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide — the  profit-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street 
San  Francisco,,  California 


Use  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


White  Leghorn  chicks,  guar- 
anteed strongr  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred;  reduction  by 
1000.  Write,  James  D.  Yates. 
Poultry  Judge,  Modesto,  Calif. 


Believing  the  conditions  at  Ceres 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  aver- 
age California  community,  we  have 
talked  with  several  poultrymen  of 
that  vicinity  and  furnish  the  perti- 
nent ideas  gained. 

J.  M.  Helsley  has  600  hens  that 
will  average  30  dozen  eggs  per  day 
through  February.  They  paid  all 
expenses  during  November  and  De- 
cember, which  was  $4  per  day.  The 
January  egg  average  was  $9  per 
day.  The  feed  consisted  of  Gyp. 
corn,  bran,  Sure  Lay  and  a  little 
fish  meal,  with  all  the  green  mate- 
rial they  could  eat.  Warm  water 
each  morning  for  the  hens  seemed 
to  make  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Myers  had  two  hundred 
old  hens  a  year  ago.  Four  hundred 
pullets  were  hatched  in  March  and 
the  first  of  this  year  found  his  flock 
five  hundred  and  forty  strong.  His 
accounts  show  a  net  cash  gain  of 
$300  for  the  year.  He  fed  rolled 
barley.  Gyp.  corn,  Sure  Lay,  skim 
milk,  with  green  barley  and  alfalfa 
in  season  and  a  few  pig  melons. 
The  540  hens  averaged  12  dozen 
eggs  per  day  for  January. 

The  Tupman  Poultry  Farm  have 
1400  hens.  Some  of  the  February 
pullets  moulted  in  November  and 
December  and  did  not  quite  sustain 
the  feed  bill,  but  averaged  well 
through  January  and  now  are  doing 
fine.  These  people  are  very  optimis- 
tic over  the  future. 

Mr.  A.  L.  McKenzie  kept  200 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  under  condi- 
tions as  are  found  where  poultry  is 
a  side  issue  along  with  general  farm- 
ing. The  hens  ranged  over  the 
ranch  most  of  the  time  and  were 
fed  Gyp.  corn,  bran  and  skim  milk. 
The  books  show  a  balance  of  $230 
over  the  cost  of  feeding  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown's  flock  of  2000 
hens,  together  with  his  hatching 
business,  show  $3300  profit  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  the  fam- 
ily, including  a  "trip  back  East." 

Mr.  J.  Evans  more  than  covered 
the  living  expenses  of  a  family  of 
six  during  November,  December  and 
January  with  the  egg  receipts  of  a 
flock  of  118  pullets.  Mr.  Evans  says 
this  would  not  have  been  possible 
if  there  had  been  many  old  hens. 
He  culled  the  118  from  800  chicks 
hatched  last  spring,  selecting  only 
the  long  wedge-shaped  bodied  hen, 
which  he  is  sure  is  the  best  egg 
producers.  His  last  year's  work  was 
to  fathom  the  possibilities  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  poultrymen.  You  may 
be  sure  he  is  a  confirmed  Westerner 
from  now  on. 

All  accent  the  necessity  of  stren- 
uous culling  and  the  value  of  the 
best  strains  of  layers.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  pullets  that  be- 
gin laying  before  they  are  mature 
will  produce  fewer  and  smaller  eggs. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  declared  an  eight  per 
cent  dividend  last  week. 

Eggs  from  Japan  are  on  the  Chi- 
cago market  at  four  cents  under 
the  home-made  kind. 

A  Blue  Widgeon  hawk  weighing 
two  pounds  and  ten  ounces  killed 
a  White  Rock  rooster  weighing  over 
seven  pounds  on  the  Culver  ranch 
near  Riverside. 


The  first  carload  of  California 
eggs  offered  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket and  sold  at  auction  brought 
71%  cents  for  extras  and  68% 
cents  per  dozen  for  pullets. 

George  A.  Smith  of  Corcoran  has 
just  received  four  fine  Mammoth 
Bronze  Toms  from  breeders  in  Mis- 
souri. These  birds  were  all  win- 
ners both  at  the  State  and  at  the 
county  poultry  shows  this  year. 

The  killing  of  pullets  and  hens 
is  prohibited  until  after  April  30 
by  an  order  issued  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  to  get  all  the 
eggs  possible  during  the  egg-laying 
season. 


Otterman'sr  Sttiin  S.  G- 

White  Leghorns 

BRED  TO  1.AY 

Won  fivo  Firsts,  four  Seconds,  two  Thirds, 
one  Fourth  and  one  Special  in  1917.  1 
am  offering  Eggs  for  sale  from  them 
choice  birds,  carefully  selected  for  their 
exhibition  and  laying  qualities,  with  long 
backs  and  low  tails,  with  trap-nest  rec- 
ords, at  $1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $5  per  setting 
of  15  eggs.     Write  for  Mating  List. 

Geo.  H.  Otterman,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


The 


Liberty  Brooder  Stove 


It's  a  HUMDINGER  and  far 
in  advance  of  modern  brooder 
stove  construction.  It  gets  re- 
sults out  of  failures.  It's  the 
latest  and  most  talked  of  sen- 
sation in  the  poultry  world. 
It's  the  only  Brooder  Stove 
that  burns  the  cheap  stove  dis- 
tillate. You  can't  afford  to  look 
at  any  brooder  stove  using  any 
other  fuel.  It's  a  death  blow 
to  coal  stoves  of  any  kind  or 
type.  Our  brooder  book  No. 
26  mailed  free  for  asking. 


New  Liberty 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  FACTORY, 


E.  Kresky 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Made  in  Sizes  from  60  Eggs 
to  540  Eggs. 


Poultrymen's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'n  >s 


Mala  2935;  A2076 
16  INDUSTRIALSTREEl 
LOS  ANQELB  J 


Kill 


Squirrels 
Gophers 


The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees  results 
or  money  back,  is 


J  SQUIRLGOPHENE  j 


It  contains  special  chemicals.  Kil- 
mol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate  the 
squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away  their 
lung  tissues.  Even  should  the  animal 
reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  survive.  No 
other  exterminator  is  as  effective  as 
Kilmol.  That's  why  Kilmol  costs  a 
little  more — but  economy  in  labor 
warrants  the  advanced  price.  For  best 
result  use  prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S. 
Government  Poisoned  Barley  are  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol,  Waste 
Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  Poisoned  Barley. 

Manufactured  by  HERBERT  F.  DUGAN,  1170  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


Mr*.  2est'*  letter. 


SEPARATE  SKIRTS — SPRING 
MILLINERY. 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  looks  now  as 
though  the  separate  skirt  was  go- 
ing to  be  an  important  part  of  a 
spring  wardrobe.  Many  new  ones 
are  already  shown,  and  the  stocks 
will  be  replenished  and  enlarged  as 
the  season  advances.  Plaids  and 
stripes  in  both  wool  and  silk  are 
very  good,  and  while  some  of  the 
models  are  made  with  yokes  and 
bias  effects  on  the  seams,  quite  as 
many  are  in  the  full  pleated  styles. 
These  pleated  skirts  are  very  straight 
and  the  pleats  are  pressed  in  place 
the  entire  length  of  the  skirt,  so 
the  effect  is  that  of  rather  a  scant 
skirt.  These  plaid  skirts  are  very 
pretty  worn  with  sweaters  of  a  solid 
color  or  the  new  Jersey  sleeveless 
coats.  These  coats,  not  having 
sleeves  and  not  buttoning  in  the 
front,  should  be  very  easy  for  the 
home  dressmaker  to  make  a  success 
of.  They  are  perfectly  straight  down 
from  the  shoulders,  both  front  and 
back,  and  are  belted  in  with  a  nar- 
row belt  of  the  same  material  or 
one  of  leather  in  a  harmonious 
shade. 

BELTS  WITH  SKIRTS  POPULAR. 

Leather  belts,  both  suede  and  pat- 
ent, are  having  a  great  run  of  pop- 
ularity. Most  of  them  are  perfectly 
plain,  except  for  the  big  buckle  and 
quite  wide,  some  of  them  four 
inches.  They  range  in  price  from 
50  cents  to  several  dollars. 

Nearly  all  the  separate  skirts  have 
belts  and  are  very  easy  over  the 
hips.  I  saw  a  tailor  take  a  three- 
piece  skirt  the  other  day  that  was 
fitted  snugly  over  the  hips  without 
a  belt  and  open  up  the  seams,  gather 
the  extra  fullness  into  the  back  and 
put  on  a  three-inch  soft  belt  of  the 
same  material,  and  presto,  what 
had  been  an  old-fashioned,  tight- 
fitting  skirt  became  one  with  the 
new  lines.  If  you  do  this  to  any 
old  skirt,  be  careful  and  take  out 
part  of  the  flare  if  it  has  been 
sharply  gored.  The  new  lines  are 
much  straighter. 

SPRING  STYLES   IN  HATS. 

Spring  millinery  is  shown  in  all 
the  shop  windows,  although  not 
much  is  in  evidence  on  the  streets. 
One  of  the  distinctly  new  things  are 
the  hats  of  white-quiltea  crepe  with 
straw  facings  and  white  satin  mili- 
tary cord.  All  silk  or  satin  and 
combinations  with  braid  or  straw 
seem  to  be  very  smart,  and  the  fac- 
ings of  a  lighter  color  on  the  dark 
hats,  especially  the  poke  bonnet  mod- 
els, are  very  becoming. 

The  modified  sailor  shape  is  still 
with  us  and  in  some  cases  the  en- 
tire crown  is  covered  with  rows  of 
ribbon,  either  plain  in  color  with  a 
picot  edge,  or  in  bright  colorings. 
That  would  be  a  very  good  way  to 
freshen  up  a  last  year's  hat,  if  the 
crown  were  shabby  or  full  of  pin- 
holes. The  trimmings  on  these  hats 
are  the  height  of  simplicity — just  a 
ribbon-covered  button  mold,  with  a 
green  leaf,  was  on  one.  while  an- 
other had  a  tiny  bow  of  the  ribbon 
with  which  the  crown  was  covered 
at  the  tip  top  of  the  crown. 

FEATHER  NOVELTIES. 

Very  few  ostrich  feathers  are  seen 
except  in  thin,  uncurled  fancies  or 
in  a  feather  band  applied  so  that 
half  of  the  band  is  turned  under. 


making  just  a  little  roll  above  a 
narrow  band  of  ribbon.  With  Eas- 
ter so  early  this  year,  we  will  all 
see  millinery  shown  for  that  event 
at  once.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


CONSERVATION  BREADS. 


It  is  impossible  to  find  any  single 
substitute  for  wheat  in  the  making 
of  bread,  so  the  problem  is  to  find 
the  meals  or  flours  that  most  suc- 
cessfully combine  with  wheat.  Rye 
flour  can  be  used  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  either  barley  or  corn. 
Bran  is  not  recommended  so  highly, 
for  the  roughage  found  in  it  is  un- 
desirable. 

Cornmeal  can  be  made  a  great 
conserver  of  wheat  in  the  form  of 
breakfast  food  and  muffins  and  hot 
bread. 

Rye  flour  may  be  used  up  to  50 
per  cent,  while  barley  flour  should 
not  exceed  10  or  15  per  cent  in  com- 
bination with  white  flour.  Rice  and 
rice  flour  are  being  experimented 
with  as  substitutes  for  wheat. 


USE  OF  CORNMEAL. 

The  more  corn  we  use  the  more 
food  can  be  sent  abroad.  There  are 
at  least  fifty  different  ways  to  use 
cornmeal  to  make  good  dishes  for 
each  meal.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions: Boston  brown  bread,  hoe- 
cake,  muffins,  griddle  cakes,  waftles, 
cornmeal  molasses  cake,  apple  corn- 
bread,  dumplings,  gingerbread,  fruit 
gems,  cornmeal  croquettes,  cornmeal 
fish  balls.  Italian  polenta  and  tam- 
ales. 

THE  ART  OF  GIVING. 

The  art  of  giving  money  is  one 
of  the  things  the  war  is  teaching 
us.  Organized  charity  and  associa- 
tions had  deprived  us  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  giving  direct  to  needy  ones. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

Often  canned  vegetables  need  only 
skillful  seasoning  to  make  them  as 
good  as  fresh.  Chopped  onions  or 
green  peppers  may  add  a  good  flavor. 
Canned  corn,  spinach,  string  beans 
or  peas  are  very  much  better  if 
washed  thoroughly  in  fresh  water, 
throwing  away  the  liquid  in  which 
they  were  canned  and  adding  a  lump 
of  butter  in  heating. 

Canned  corn  is  very  good  scal- 
loped. Use  layers  of  corn  and  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  season  well,  cover 
with  milk  and  dots  of  butter  and 
bake  twenty  minutes.  Green  pep- 
per, chopped  up,  added  gives  an  ap- 
petizing flavor. 

BARLEY  FLOUR. 

In  making  Liberty  bread,  use  one 
part  barley  flour  to  three  of  wheat 
flour.  For  cakes  or  pies,  use  equal 
parts.  For  biscuits,  use  one-third 
barley  flour  and  for  griddle  cakes 
use  all  barley  flour.  Use  less  short- 
ening in  all  barley  flour  mixtures. 


The  war  has  brought  the  privil- 
ege of  making  our  money  a  factor 
in  the  great  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
the  world.  This  sending  of  money 
to  help  care  for  soldiers,  their  wives 
or  children  proves  most  clearly  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  And  it  is  not  money  alone 
we  give,  but  ourselves,  if  money  be 
sent  from  funds  that  seem  necessary 
for  our  own  use.  We  do  without 
what  we  may  need  or  wish  that  we 
may  give,  and  so  give  ourselves. 

SPANISH  RICE. 

This  is  a  popular  dish  and  is  ex- 
cellent to  serve  with  beans  for  meat- 
less dinners.  Four  teaspoons  fat,  2 
green  peppers,  1  sliced  onion,  1  cup 
rice,  1  %  tablepoons  paprika,  %  can 
tomatoes,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2  tea- 


spoons salt,  %  teaspoon  white  pep- 
per, bit  of  bay  leaf.  Heat  the  fat 
in  a  heavy  frying  pan,  and  brown 
delicately  the  peppers  and  onion. 
Remove  and  brown  the  rice.  Add 
all  other  ingredients.  Cover  and 
let  simmer  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
until  rice  is  soft.  Add  boiling  water 
as  rice  swells. 

MEAT  SUBSTITUTES. 

Kidney  Bean  Stew. — One  and  % 
cups  dried  kidney  or  other  beans, 
2  cups  canned  tomatoes,  %  cup  rice, 
2  tablespoons  flour,  1  onion,  1  table- 
spoon salt.  Wash  the  beans  and 
soak  over  night  in  2  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Cook  the  beans  slowly  in 
the  water  in  which  they  soaked.  If 
necessary,  add  more  water  and  cook 
until  tender,  about  2  hours.  Wash 
the  rice,  cut  up  the  onion  and  add 
with  the  tomatoes  to  the  beans. 
Cook  until  rice  is  tender.  Thicken 
with  the  flour  stirred  into  cold  water. 
A  small  piece  of  salt  pork,  cut  in 
cubes  and  added  to  the  beans  at  the 
beginning,  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to 
the  dish. 

.  Calcutta  Rice. — Two  cups  rice,  2 
cups  tomatoes,  %  pound  cheese,  1 
tablespoon  salt,  peppers,  celery  or 
onions  may  be  added.  Boil  rice;  mix 
it  with  tomatoes,  grated  cheese  and 
seasonings  and  pour  into  oiled  bak- 
ing dish.  Bake  half  an  hour.  If 
peppers  or  celery  are  used,  cut  up 
and  boil  with  the  rice. 

CHEESE  IS  A  MEAT-SAVER. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  in 
a  small  piece  of  cheese.  Don't  eat 
it  at  the  close  of  the  meal  for  a  deli- 
cacy, but  make  it  take  the  place  of 
meat  in  some  meals.  An  inch  cube 
of  cheese  contains  more  protein  than 
the  same  sized  piece  of  lean  meat. 
Learn  how  to  use  it  in  many  ways. 

Cottage  cheese  is  a  delicious  and 
easy  dish  to  prepare.  Warm  sour 
milk,  either  whole  or  skimmed,  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  or  put  into 
a  pan  of  hot  water  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Stir  occasionally.  When  the 
curd  and  whey  have  separated,  drain 
through  a  sieve.  Work  the  curd 
with  a  spoon  and  drain  well.  Add 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  milk,  if 
you  prefer  It  moist.  For  variety, 
serve  with  apple  butter  or  a  bit  of 
jelly. 


THE  USE  OF  RICE. 

Rice  offers  a  nutritious  and  rela- 
tively cheap  food  of  almost  universal 
adaptability  in  cooking;  it  takes 
the  place  of  bread  in  the  Orient  and 
cuts  the  consumption  of  wheat  bread 
in  our  Southern  States;  it  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  fowl  and 
fish.  When  used  with  beans  it 
makes,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  food 
ration.  In  this  crisis  every  house- 
keeper should  study  rice  and  learn 
the  variety  and  extent  of  its  use. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  filled 
with  recipes  on  rice  cookery.  Less 
meat  and  less  wheat,  more  rice,  might 
be  adopted  as  the  conservation  pro- 
gram of  America  while  the  world 
shortage  of  food  lasts. 

ONE  ON  THE  DOCTOR. 

"Well,  how  is  my  patient  this 
morning?" 

"I  hate  to  worry  you.  Doc,  but  I 
feel  pretty  good  today." 

Scraps  of  newspaper  dampened 
keep  down  dust  when  sweeping  car- 
pets. 


SEVERAL  WAYS  TO  SAVE  SUGAR-WH1CH  IS  YOUR  WA^ 


"/  Salt;  the  Morning  Break." 

Ye  that  have  the  faith  to  look  with  peerless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife. 

And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall  rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life, 

Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart, 
That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower. 

To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your  part 
In  Freedom's  crowning  hour. 

That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  heavens — their  heritage  to  take, 

"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight, 
"I  saw  the  morning  break." 
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BEAR  in  Mind 
THE  LAMP 

that  is  made  in  California 

EDISON  MAZDA 

California's  Native  Sun 

When  supplied  with 
PACIFIC  SERVICE 
which  aims  to  be 
PERFECT  SERVICE 
it  gives  you 
THE  BEST  in 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 

Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  District 
Head  Office 

445  Sutter  St. 

Phone  Sutter  140 
Ask  for  Lamp  Counter 


■  BEES 
P  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Stales  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


IRON  AGE 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener's"  big 
question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes7 

IRON  AGE  Z%JU%0, 


Easy  to  push,  fast,  thor- 
ough, low  in  coat.  Opena 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  soil  and  cov- 
ers scratch  foods  in  poul- 
try yards.  80  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way 


Bateman  WV%  Co.,  Box  39SCreoloeh.N.  J. 


KANOCSK   &   FOOTE,   General  Agents 
First  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods 
HolHett   and   a   complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Kxergreens. 
WRITE     FOB  PRICKS, 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES.  INC. 

El  RKK.V.  CALIFORNIA. 


Scod  Kealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  H.  D  ] 


Bicarbonate  of  Soda  as  a  Domestic 
Remedy. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a  house- 
hold remedy  may  be  beneficial  or 
injurious,  according  to  the  degree 
of  intelligence  with  which  it  is  used. 
If  used  sparingly,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose. If  its  use  becomes  habitual, 
as  it  frequently  does  with  some  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  its  therapeutic  prop- 
erties, it  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
health.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  an 
alkali  and  as  such  neutralizes  acid 
conditions.  If  it  is  intended  to  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  thus  overcome  a  dyspep- 
sia due  to  a  deficiency  of  this  im- 
portant secretion,  it  should  be  taken 
about  half  an  hour  before  meal  time. 
Taken  thus,  it  causes  a  freer  dif- 
fusion of  the  blood  in  the  stomach, 
from  the  elements  of  which  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  elaborated.  If  the  bi- 
carbonate is  intended  to  overcome 
that  condition  known  as  acid  indi- 
gestion, it  should  be  taken  after  the 
meal,  and  so  taken  is  very  effective 
for  the  purpose.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  alkali,  it-  can  readily  be 
seen  that  it  will  afford  relief  in  acid 
diarrhoea,  so  common  in  children. 
For  the  purposes  above  mentioned 
the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  should 
not  become  a  habit,  for  if  it  does,  in 
the  long  run  it  will  aggravate  the 
conditions  it  is  intended  to  remedy. 
This  salt  is  useful  in  certain  forms 
of  headache  accompanied  with  con- 
stipation— that  form  of  headache 
where  the  pain  seems  located  in  the 
forehead.  It  is  also  useful  in  solu- 
tion in  skin  affection  and  in  eczema 
and  is  an  excellent  application  in 
burns. 


Use  Drug  Laxatives  Charily. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  taken  up  in  this  column, 
one  by  one,  a  few  of  the  drugs  more 
commonly  used  for  their  laxative  ef- 
fects. Before  dismissing  the  subject 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  place  reliance  on  drugs 
in  order  to  secure  bowel  movement. 
Ordinary  foods,  if  intelligently  se- 
lected, suffice  for  this  purpose.  Take 
plenty  of  fruit,  such  as  prunes,  figs, 
or  other  fruits  free  from  astringents. 
Don't  take  too  much  food  of  any 
kind  at  any  time.  Drink  plenty  of 
water,  go  to  stool  regularly,  when- 
ever the  natural  desire  prompts,  and 
you  will  have  little  use  for  cathartic 
drugs. 


What  Is  Biliousness? 

Those  disagreeable  symptoms  we 
call  biliousness  are  merely  the  re- 
sults of  the  putrefaction  of  sub- 
stances in  the  colon.  The  products 
of  this  putrefaction  have  a  poison- 
ous effect  on  the  system — in  other 
words,  set  up  what  is  called  auto- 
intoxication. The  bile  that  is  poured 
into  the  intestines,  just  below  the 
outlet  of  the  stomach,  has  the  power 
of  largely  counteracting  this  putre- 
faction, hence  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  liver,  where  the  bile  is  or- 
iginated, in  a  healthy  and  active 
condition. 


Cold  Air  Beneficial. 

Cold  air  is  highly  healthful  to 
nervous  people,  in  that  the  abun- 
dant oxygen  in  cold  air  burns  up 
the  accumulated  poisons  in  the  sys- 
tem which  irritate  the  nerves.  When 


First  Aide  to  Hostesses 
Who  Know 

pERHAPS  it's  only  a  couple  of 
A  friends  who  drop  in  for  a  little 
chat.  Or— it  may  be  a  knitting  party, 
an  Aid  Society  meeting  or  what  not. 
Or — who  knows? — perhaps  it's  a  big 
"party" — music  and  dancing  and 
Japanese  lanterns  and  all  that. 

In  any  event,  don't  overlook  the  help  Ghir- 
ardelli's  can  give  you.  Whether  it's  two 
cups  for  yourself — or  two  gallons  for  your 
"  big  affair" — you  can  make  it  just  as  easily. 

Just  one  reason  why  Ghirardelli's  has  al- 
ways been  first  aide  to  hostesses  who  know. 

In  Y%  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


III 


SfeAND COCOA 


Let  Us  Tell  You — by  Letters,  by 
Books,  by  Photographs— of  Our 
Ability  to  Furnish 
Successfully, 

Better  Homes 
By  Mail 

Your  taste,  to-day,  demands  a  higher  or- 
der of  home  furnishings  than  it  did  some 
years  ago.  The  Better  Homes  movement 
throughout  the  country  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  a  truly  comfortable,  artistic 
dwelling. 

Barker  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  YOUR  home  and  eager  to  assist — 
with  fair  prices,  irreproachable  furniture  and 
expert  counsel — in  its  improvement.  Dis- 
tance vanishes  before  Barkers'  system  of 
Mail  Order  Service. 

The  House  of 
Complete  and 
Competent 

Home 
Furnishing 
Service. 


Catalogs  and  pic- 
tures sent  free  and 
questions  answered 
by  Mail  Order  De- 
partment, Division 
No.  23. 


^  s  T  A  n  li  s  h  B d-i  a  a  o 


724-738  So.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Los  Angeles 
Home  of 
Berkey  &  Gay 
Furniture 
and  Other 
Leading  Makes. 


one  is  very  much  fatigued,  rest  comes 
more  quickly  by  taking  full  breaths 
of  fresh,  cold  air.  The  sense  of 
weariness  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  result  of  an  accumulation 
of  poisonous  waste  matter  in  the 
system. 


"Maybe  he  hasn't  found  himself 
yet,"  consoled  the  confidential  friend. 
"Isn't  he  gifted  in  any  way?"  "Gift- 
ed?" queried  the  father.  "Well,  I 
should  say  he  is!  Everything  he's 
got  was  given  to  him." — Harper's 
Magazine. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Drastic  Regulation  of  Cheese  Market. 

The  Food  Administration  decreed 
this  week  that  all  cheese  now  in 
storage  must  be  disposed  of  before 
beginning  to  store  the  new  output, 
which  begins  commonly  about  June 
1st.  The  announcement  states  that 
"California  has  on  hand  a  tremen- 
dous stock  of  cheese  in  storage"  and 
that  holders  must  begin  to  unload 
immediately.  It  is  thought  that  a 
sharp  price  decline  will  result.  Only 
about  a  week  ago  it  was  stated  in 
the  public  press  that  the  Modesto 
Creamery  was  to  close  its  factory  on 
the  10th  of  this  month,  with  the 
explanation  that  this  action  was 
forced  by  the  policy  of  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  operating  in 
that  neighborhood  under  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  which  pays  6c  a 
pound  for  butterfat  in  milk  above 
the  price  paid  by  the  creameries. 

The  Egg  Market. 

It  is  intimated  that  storage  men 
in  the  East  are  holding  back  their 
egg  supplies  because  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  price  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Should  the  storage  men  per- 
sist in  this  policy  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Government  will  issue  some 
such  decree  as  that  just  announced 
with  respect  to  poultry  and  cheese, 
and  by  placing  a  limit  on  the  time 
eggs  may  be  held  in  storage  force 
the  holders  to  dispose  of  their  sup- 
plies. However,  egg  experts  believe 
that,  in  view  of  the  extreme  feed 
shortage  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
egg  prices  must  maintain  a  reason- 
ably high  level. 

Rice  Price  Agreements. 

Under  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Food  Administrator,  rice 
millers  of  California  promise  to  pay 
growers  4c  a  pound  for  paddy  rice. 
This  is  an  advance  of  about  half  a 
cent  over  offers  previously  made.  It 
is  believed  that  this  same  figure  of 
4c  will  be  placed  by  Food  Adminis- 
trator Merritt  on  the  California  crop 
for  1918.  The  final  determination 
on  this  point  will  await  an  investi- 
gation of  the  rice  market  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  prices  are 
V*c  higher.  The  effort  to  equalize 
prices  as  between  the  two  rice-grow- 
ing sections  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  California  Rice  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Suear  Beet  Prices. 

According  to  the  testimony  now 
being  taken  at  the  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Sugar  Beet  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  about  a  fair  price 
for  sugar  beets  in  that  locality 
would  be  from  $11  to  $13  per  ton. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
sugar  beets  are  grown  and  the  cost 
of  the  labor  involved  in  their  pro- 
duction. Word  is  just  received  from 
Michigan  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
sugar  manufacturers  of  that  State 
sugar  beet  growers  there  are  to  re- 
ceive $10  a  ton  for  their  beets  this 
year. 

Government  Commandeers  Beans. 

Last  week  the  Federal  Government 
commandeered  all  the  imported  beans 
brought  to  the  ports  of  this  Coast, 
estimated  to  be  about  20,000,000 
pounds.  It  is  said  that  the  price 
paid  aggregated  $2,000,000.  This 
action  takes  all  the  foreign  beans 
required  now  in  the  warehouses,  or 
in  transit  to  Pacific  Coast  ports.  It 
is  believed  in  some  quarters  that 
this  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the  com- 
mandeering of  the  stocks  of  beans 
now  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
farmers  throughout  California.  The 
price  paid  for  the  Asiatic  beans  is 
said  to  be  fair  to  the  holders. 

One  Explanation  of  Bean  Prices. 

Of  the  18,000,000  bushels  of  beans 
produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1917  California  contributed  8,000,- 
000  bushels.  In  Michigan,  which  is 
the  next  bean  growing  State  in  im- 
portance to  California,  the  crop  was 
a  partial  failure,  and  this  failure 
was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  high  price  of  beans  now 
ruling.    It's  an  ill  wind,  etc. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  aiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price!  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  February  13,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat,  being  Government  controlled, 
showed  no  effect  of  the  activity  In  other 
grains. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  Tc  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonora  wheat   (3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern  Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offerlag 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  embargo  against  the  export  of  barley 
from  this  State  has  ben  lifted  and  this,  In 
addition  to  the  demand  for  barley  flour  to 
use  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour,  caused 
u  great  activity  in  the  barley  market. 
None  of  the  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  are 
being  made  In  this  State  in  anything  like 
the  quantity  necessary,  and  the  shipment 
of  both  barley  and  Its  flour  may  work  a 
hardship  on  the  people. 

Shipping,  per  ctl.   $3.3003.50 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.25@3.40 

OATS. 

Oats  moved  upward  In  sympathy  with 
the  advance  in  barley. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.3003.40 

Red  Feed,  per  ctl  3.10Q3.30 

Red  Seed,  per  ctl   3.40 

Black  Oats    3 .2603.50 

BEANS. 

The  commandeering  by  the  Government 
this  week  of  imported  beans  does  not  clear 
up  the  market  though  it  lessens  the 
amount  so  the  principal  beans  advanced 
in  price  materially. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $  900®  9.10 

Blackeyes    8.150  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12.00@12.25 

Horse  beans    6.75®  COO 

Small  whites  (south)    12.25@12.40 

Large  whites    12.10@12  25 

I.iuias  (south,  recleaned)    12.50@12.60 

Pinks    7.90®  8.00 

Red  kidneys    12.7501325 

Mexican  reds    8.25®  8.60 

Tepary  beans    8.75®  9.00 

Garbansos    7.00®  7.50 

CORN. 

Egyptian  corn  advanced  in  price  in  sym- 
pathy with  barley  and  oats.  An  Increase 
in  the  demand  for  corn  meal  tightened  up 
the  market. 

(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  Yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  None  offering 

California    sacked   $3.6003.70 

Milo   maize    3.2503.46 

Egyptian    3.30@3.50 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1102  tons,  just  25  more  than  last  week, 
which  filled  local  requirements.  Demand 
is  light  in  this  city  and  prices  lower  In 
many  instances  than  are  asked  in  the  In- 
terior. San  Francisco  is  the  lowest  market 
In  the  State  at  the  moment.  The  demand 
from  the  lower  Coast  section  where  very 
little  rain  has  fallen  continues  good. 
Should  that  section  get  a  good  drenching 
during  the  next  week  the  demand  would 
still  increase  because  the  farmers  would 
then  figure  on  feding  their  stock  until  the 
rain  brought  up  the  grass.  A  telegram 
from  Washington  has  been  received  stating 
that  only  those  who  handle  in  the  aggre- 
gate $100,000  worth  of  feedstuffs.  includ- 
ing hay,  will  be  required  to  take  out 
licenses. 

Wheat.   No.  1  $27.00<3>20  00 

No.  2    25.0O@27.00 

Tame  oats    2s.(xxa>29.00 

Wild  oats    24.0OW27.00 

Barley    25.00027.00 

Alfalfa    25.00@27.00 

Stock  hay    20.00022.00 

Straw,  per  bale   .60®  .90 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
As  expected  the  feedstuffs  market  re- 
sponded to  the  upward  movement  in  the 
grains,  and  every  day  during  the  past  week 
prices  marked  up  to  a  higher  level.  With 
an  advance  of  from  $5  to  $10  a  ton  on 
feedstuffs  obtained  from  barley,  oats  end 
corn  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  top 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  Tankage  is 
scarce,  and  the  quotation  "$75 — up"  Is  said 
to  mean  that  the  dealers  are  willing  to 
pay  $75  or  as  much  more  as  necessary,  if 
they  can  get  it  In  quantity. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00@35.00 

Bran.  »er  ton    34.00035.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00<7r46.00 


Cracked  corn    82.00@86.00 

Middlings   41. SO«  42.50 

Oilcake  None  offering 

goHed  barley   $6S.0O@7O.0O 

S?lled  .25ft    68.00@70.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

°£or,tB   $35.00@36.00 

Tankage   tfgfo  up 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Lack  of  demand  an  an  oversupplled 
market  caused  potatoes  to  be  quoted  at  a 
lower  figure  this  week.  Immediately  after 
the  rain  of  last  week  there  was  some  de- 
mand for  seed  potatoes,  but  it  was  not 
maintained.  Onions  are  weak.  Sweets  are 
getting  scarcer  and  the  price  has  advaqced. 
The  vegetable  market  as  a  whole  is  dull. 

Peas,  large   12%@15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  »er  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  seuash,  per  sack  $1.«04J1.2S 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  2.60® 3.00 

Celery,  »er  crate    2.00® 2. 50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate..  1.2501.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate  1.25431-50 

Tomatoes,    per   crate..   1.2501.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.7502  25 

Potatoes,  Salinas    2.40@2  50 

Idaho*    1.4O@L60 

Oregon    L35®1.85 

Rivers,  per  ctl  1.10®  1.35 

Sweets,  per  lb  4%@5c 

yellow,  per  sack  $1.75@2.00 

Reds  None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4%e 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

I'Ol'LTKY. 

The  action  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  recommending  that  the  sale  of  hens 
for  fhe  market  stop  until  April  13  has 
had  the  effect  of  taking  hens  from  the 
local  market. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do,  dressed   32034c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  45050c 

do,  1%  lbs  50@55c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  50<g55c 

Fryers   40045c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  None 

Small  Leghorn   None 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   35@40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  32c 

Geese,  per  lb  25@30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   80O80C 

Old   TTsOc 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22c 

BUTTER. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
has  received  a  communication  from  the 
Food  Administration  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  cars  for 
shipment  of  food  products.  It  says  that 
the  shipper  should  first  apply  to  his  local 
agent  and  then,  if  an  unnecessary  time 
elapses  without  the  service  he  asks  for, 
the  shipper  6hould  apply  directly  to  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington,  stat- 
ing the  cars  required,  the  point  at  which 
they  are  to  be  sent,  character  of  the  com- 
modity to  be  loaded,  the  consignee  and 
the  destination. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52     51%  51  %  52%   52% 

Prime  1st   48     48     48     48   48 

EGGS. 

As  predicted  last  week,  eggs  continued 
on  a  downward  trend,  closing  today  at 
from  13c  to  14%c  lower  than  the  close  of 
lust  week 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   50     43     45     42%  ....  41% 

Extra  lsts  41   

Firsts   48%  41%  44     42  ....41% 

Extra  pullets.. 48     41     42%  41%  ....  40% 
CHEESE. 

Monterey  cheese  has  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  the  full  cream. 

Y.  A/s   27%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25%c 

Monterey  cheese  22iQ2Tc 

FRKSH~ERVITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  dead  except 
for  apples,  which  are  firmer  and  more 
active. 

Apples   $1.0002.66 

Casabas,  per  crate  None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   $6.0O@10.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  cltrns  fruits 
except  a  growing  scarcity  of  tangerines. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.50<r75.50 

Valencias,  fancy   None 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancv,  per  box  $fl.OO0  7.00 

Choice    5.0006.00 

Standard    3.5004.50 

Lemonettes    1.5002.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.50f??4.00 

Tangerines    2.6003.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  12,  1918. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  February  9  total  5,350 
cars,  as  against  10.239  cars  same  date  last 
year;  of  lemons.  011  cars,  as  against  1  536 
cars  last  season.  Of  this  number.  1.SS0 
cars  of  oranges  and  101  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  Central  California. 

At  New  York  navel  oranges  averaged 
$3.i0  to  $5.20.  About  S  cars  sold  on  the 
9th,  the  last  sale  until  the  13th,  as  Mon- 
day was  heatless  day  and  Tuesday  Lin- 
coln s  birthday.    The  market  was  higher 


though  most  of  the  fruit  was  damaged  by 
cold.  Lemons  showed  severe  frost  damage 
and  demand  was  light  this  week.  Averages 
were  $2.60  to  $3.86. 

At  Chicago  the  orange  market  was  active 
this  week,  prices  averaging  from  $4.50  to 
$3  60.  The  lemon  market  Is  In  good  shape. 
Twelve  cars  sold  during  the  week.  Aver- 
ages from  $5.50  to  $6.60.  Some  cars  were 
discounted  because  of  frost  damage. 

At  Boston,  February  8,  market  firm  on 
navels,  unchanged  on  lemons.  Three  cars 
sold.  Navels  averaged  $3.60  to  $6.06. 
Lemons  $1.40  to  $1.75. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
The   market  for   dried   fruits   is  un- 
changed. 

(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  t.  o.  b.  Saa 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop  14%@15%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  I4%fe20c 

Figs,  black,  1917  Nominal 

do,  white,  1917  8%@ll»4c 

Calimyrna,  1917   10%@16%c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1917  7@0>ic 

Pears   7011c 

Peaches,  1917   9%@llc 

HONEY. 

There  have  been  no  receipts  from  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  no  imports  this 
week.  No  one  in  San  Francisco  has  any 
amount  of  honey  on  hand  and  the  few 
cases  which  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  week  have  brought  prices  which  have 
not  been  made  public. 
Comb — 

Water  white   18020c 

Light  amber   16018c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   18020c 

Light  amber   16@lSc 

Amber   Nominal 

RICE. 

Clean  run  California  showed  an  advance, 
but  not  as  much  as  was  expected.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  demand  for  rice 
flour  in  this  State,  and  the  market  has 
been  oversold.  With  the  scarcity  of  bar- 
ley flour  in  California  the  demand  for 
rice  flour  will  likely  Increase. 

Paddy   $3.9004.08 

Clean  Run  No.  1  California  6.86@6.95 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  February  12.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  good  movement  was  had  in  extras  the 
past  week  and  under  light  receipts,  220.000 
pounds  for  the  week,  against  28,246  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year,  the  market  held 
steady  throughout  the  week.  Withdrawals 
from  cold  storage  for  the  week  were  5277 
pounds  against  521  pounds  the  same  week 
last  year.  Cold  storage  holdings  are  now 
down  to  26,986  pounds.  This  time  last 
year  there  were  none. 

We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  48c 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do,  first   46c 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat  Mon. 

Extra   48     48     48     48     48  48 

1017 

Extra   38     38     39     40    40  39 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  break  in  this 
market  since  a  week  ago.  Receipts  for  the 
week  by  rail  were  2076  cases  and  by  truck, 
of  which  no  record  is  kept,  they  were 
about  three  times  as  great.  With  the 
lower  prices  there  came  a  better  demand 
and  the  market  was  fairly  active  through- 
out the  week.  Withdrawals  from  cold 
storage  for  the  week  were  116  cases  against 
85  cases  same  week  last  year.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  may  be  wiped  ont  in 
another  week. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   50     60     49     40     40  40 

Case  count  49     49     46     37     39  39 

Pullets  48     48     46     38     38  38 

1917 

Extra   35     35     33     33     31  31 

Case  count  ....34     34     32     32     29  29 

Pullets  33     33     31     31     28  28 

POULTRY. 

Only  local  receipts  are  being  had  and 
they  light.  Demand  for  fryers  and  hens 
good.  They  are  higher  under  scarcity. 
No  eastern  poultry  In.  Broilers  are  steady 
and  so  are  turkeys  and  ducks.  Geese  con- 
tinue dull. 

(Quotations  are  for  stock  sold  on  com- 
mission. Net  returns  to  shippers  are  about 
4c  under  quotations.) 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  35@36c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  29031 c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  28c 

Ducks   26@27c 

Geese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29030c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  np  29030c 

Turkeys,    light   26®27c 

Sqnabs,  live,  per  ib  36e 

Dressed,  per  lb.  .'.  4Se 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  fairly  well  supplied  and  prices 
were  generally  steady,  but  few  changes 
and  they  of  minor  Importance.  Potatoes 
continue  in  good  supply  and  sales  slow  at 
old  prices.  Sweet  potatoes  in  fair  de- 
mand and  steady.  Onions  are  a  little 
lower.  Cabbage  rather  scarce.  Celery 
little  higher.    Peppers  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,   Northern,  per  cwt  $1.5001.75 

do,   local,  per  cwt   1.5001.75 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5O01.76 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   1.6601.76 

do.  white,  per  cwt.   2.0002.60 

Garlic,  per  lb  ....304c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.60 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb...  15020c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12014c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.5001.76 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $3.75<ff>4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  30046c 

FRUITS. 

This  Is  still  an  apple  market.  The  only 
other  deciduous  fruit  offering  are  a  few 
early  loquats. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.600170 

Jonathan,  4-tier    1.7602.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.1501.20 

Loquats  per  pound   10016c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  this  market 
the  past  week.  The  demand  was  Improved 
and  prices  firm  at  quotations.  The  coun- 
try is  offering  fewer  beans  than  for  some 
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time.     Buyers,   however,    refused   to  ad- 
vance prices. 
We  quota  from  growers: 

Limns,   per  cwt  $11.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

BlacXeyes,  per  cwt   7.60 

Tepary    7.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  the  market 
in  New  York  the  past  week.  Our  review 
week  opened  with  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lative selling,  but  the  offerings  were  being 
absorbed  by  the  trade.  As  the  week  ad- 
vanced and  the  outlook  South  for  the  new 
crop  on  account  of  weather  conditions  not 
favorable,  caused  a  stronger  market  the 
last  days  of  the  week.  February  In  New 
York  (Saturday  closed  at  30.42c  and  spot 
middling  in  New  Orleans  30.63c. 


HAT. 

Not  so  much  coming  in,  and  In  face  of 
light  receipts  and  continued  dry  weather 
buyers  were  inclined  to  take  hold  more 
willingly,  and  the  market  was  called  firm 
at  quotations. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $2S.O0@2O.0O 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00i@30.06 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00«30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

HIDES  AND  PELTS. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
hide  market  here. 

HIDES— Green  iSalted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  ...15c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips  and  calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 

Bulls  and  stage,  per  lb  14c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  13,  1918. 
CATTLE — Good  cattle  are  scarcer  and 
higher  than  they  were  last  week.  Several 
trainloads  of  very  thin  cattle  were  shipped 
out  of  the  State  last  week  from  San.  Luis 
Obispo,  owing  to  the  extreme  drouth. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .10»/2@llc 

Second  quality   »y2@10c 

Thin,  undesirable   6%@S%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8%@8%c 

Second  quality   7%@8c 

Common  to  thin   4%@6%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good    ...  6@6%c 

Fair   5%@5%c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves —  ' 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium   OOO^c 

Heavy  7@8%c 

SHEEP— 'There  is  little  or  no  change  to 
be  noted  in  the  mutton  sheep  market.  Re- 
ceipts are  light,  and  so  Is  the  demand. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   13V2@14%c 

Milk   15@15%c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12%@13c 

do.  Ewes   10@10%e 

HOGS — Hog   prices  declined   last  week 
In  sympathy  with  the  Chicago  drop,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  ...14c 

do,  140@175   14%@15c 

do,  T75@300   15%@lo%c 

do,  300@400    14%@15c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   15%@16c 

do,  second  quality   15@15%c 

Cows  and  heifers   14%@15%c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  14@17c 

Lambs — Suckling   25c 

do,  Yearling   22c 

Sheep — Wethers   21c 

do.  Ewes   18c 

Hogs  21c 


Lob  Angeles,  February  12,  1918. 

CATTLE— Market  situation  much  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  Few  choice  steers 
offered  and  killers  are  paying  full  quota- 
tions. Thin  and  medium  fleshed  cattle  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance  and  are  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  I9.00@10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   S.00@  8.60 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.00@  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt  8.00®  9.00 

HOGS — With  two  porkless  days  a  week 
killers  are  not  wanting  many  hogs.  Re- 


ceipts only  moderate,  yet  equal  the  de- 
mand. With  the  eastern  markets  holding 
up,  prices  are  steady.  California  furnished 
most  of  the  hogs,  though  a  few  were  from 
Arizona.    Quality  good. 

Per  mwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  25©@300  lbs.$12.7o@13.7o 

Mixed,  200@2SO  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Light,  175@200  lbs   14.25@15.2o 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Few  coming  in  and  few  are 
wanted,  owing  to  high  prices.  Killers 
were  paying  old  prices  for  what  they  were 
getting. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@ll.5O 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 

Portland.  February  11,  1918. 
Firm  conditions  prevail  generally 
throughout  the  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  today.  The  shipment 
was  fair  for  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
quality  was  good,  but,  generally  speaking, 
showed  a  smaller  percentage  of  top  stuff 
than  was  offered  one  week  ago.  Killers 
complained  that  the  movement  of  dressed 
beef  on  a  straight  beef  basis  will  not 
warrant  the  high-priced  steers.  The  best 
steers  in  the  yard  changed  bands  at  11c. 
For  other  classes  in  the  cattle  line  buy- 
ers were  banging  over  the  gates  waiting 
for  new  arrivals,  which  have  changed 
hands  at  an  advance  of  probably  from 
15c  to  25c.  Cattle  quotations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Medium  to  choice  steers,  $10.35® 
11.00;  good  to  medium  steers,  $9.35@10.35; 
common  to  good  steers,  $8.00@9.40;  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.00@10.00;  common  to 
good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.75@8.15;  can- 
ners,  $4.25@6.25;  bulls,  $5.00@8.00;  calves, 
$7.50@11.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50® 
9.50. 

The  hog  market  showed  a  sharp  ad- 
vance of  15c  to  25c  and  the  market  ex- 
hibited some  splendidly  finished  hogs  from 
Eastern  Oregon  and  Western  Idaho.  The 
general  range  of  prices  in  the  hog  alley 
was  as  follows:  Prime  light,  $16.85® 
17.25;  prime  heavy,  $16.60@16.90 ;  pigs, 
$14.50@15.50 ;  bulk,  $16.80@17.00.  The  sup- 
ply was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  the  reserve  lots  of  killers  show 
a  very  light  supply  of  hogs  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

Buyers  in  the  sheep  market  are  simply 
taking  what  is  offered  at  the  following 
prices:  Western  Iambs,  $15.00@15.50 ;  val- 
ley lambs,  $14.50@15.00;  yearlings,  $13.00® 
13.50;  wethers,  $12.50@13.00 ;  ewes,  $9.00® 
11.00.  Both  supply  and  demand  are  ex- 
hibiting a  sort  of  morbid  interest  in 
marketing. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extra*. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2  3450  60.40  35.25  60.16 

8          39.41  61.08  38.90  60.00 

"         16            35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23           36.91  62.50  35.00  52.00 

30  38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6           40.00  50.80  41.19  49.86 

13  39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

"         20           36.00  ....  37.00  .... 

27            37.00    36.00   

March      6  35.50  ....  34.50  .... 

13           33.50    33.00  .... 

20   33.25    33.08   

27           36.00    33.00   

April       3  37.91    38.33   

10           39.33    37.00   

"         17           39.58  ....  38.00  .... 

24           35.56    36.60  .... 

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8  34.05    33.20   

"         15           35.60  ....  34.16   

22  36.30    35.16  .... 

29           36.60    37.33   

June       5  36.30  ....  37.66   

"         12  36.58    38.00   

19           36.00    36.33   

26  36.16    37.60   

July        3  35.06    37.00   

"         10  36.41    37.16  .... 

17           37.83  ....  38.66  .... 

24           40.26    40.61   

31  42.82    42.58   

August    7  43.00  ....  44.00  .... 

14           41.66  ....  43.00  .... 


WEEKLY    EGG  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2  38.18  62.80  37.00  48.16 

9            37.91  60.91  38.16  60.66 

"         16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

"        23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

"         80            32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13  33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20  33.01    39.75   

"         27           29.00    27.68   

March      6  24.75  ....  24*1   

13          28.96    26.08   

28  26.68    25.91   

"         27  27.18    28.60   

April       3  2858    29.25  .... 

10  29.66    30.41   

"         17  32.33  ....  32.68  .... 

24  32.91    32.83  .... 

May        1  32.08  ....  31.83  .... 

8  38.76  ....  32.00  .... 

"         15  34.20  ....  32.50  .... 

22  33.48    34.00  .... 

"         29  33.80    33.60  .... 

Job*       5  33.20    34.66  .... 

12          31.18  ....  33.00  .... 

"         19  31.41  ....  33.10  .... 

26  66.16  ....  32.16  .... 

July        3  31.80    34.25  .... 

10  33.50  ....  36.60  .... 

"         17   33.68    34.41  .... 

24  35.25    35.91   

"         31  38.08    36.61  .... 

August    7           42.58    40.18   

14  41.41  ....  37.08  .... 


INDICATION  THAT  HAY  WILL  OVERTOP  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Although  several  Inches  of  rain  have  fallen  recently  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  in  the  bay  districts,  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  southern  coast  sections  have  received  very  little.  The  winter 
season  is  now  pretty  well  advanced  and  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  hay  crop  for  1918  looks  decidedly  critical.  The  most  reliable 
sources  of  information  accessible  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  confidently 
predict  higher  prices  than  now  prevail  to  rule  between  this  and  next 
June. 


Food  Administration  Prohibits  Killing  Layers 

[Written  for  Paciflo  Sural  Press.] 

As  a  means  of  preventing  a  serious  shrinkage  of  egg  production,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  large  handlers  and  slaughterers  of  poul- 
try, the  Food  Administration  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  hens  and  pullets  for  commercial  purposes  between  February  11 
and  April  30,  1918,  inclusive.  The  order  decrees  that  dealers  shall 
not  sell,  ship  nor  negotiate  the  sale  of  any  live  or  freshly  killed  hens 
or  pullets,  but  provides  that  dealers  will  be  permitted  to  buy,  sell  and 
ship  hens  and  pullets  for  laying  purposes;  also  it  provides  that  this 
order  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  shipment,  between  February  11 
and  February  23,  1918,  of  hens  and  pullets  which  were  either  killed 
or  shipped  to  market  for  food  purposes  prior  to  February  11,  1918. 
This  order  was  not  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  closely  kept  in  touch 
with  poultry  matters.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1917, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  good  laying  and  breeding  fowls,  many  deal- 
ers in  the  large  poultry  centers  of  the  United  States  refused  to  buy 
hens  and  pullets  that  were  exceptionally  desirable  for  egg  production 
and  breeding;  or,  when  shipped  on  consignment,  the  best  fowls  were 
selected  from  the  shipments  and  returned  to  the  poultry  keepers. 


Classified  A  dvertiscments 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE.  A  BARGAIN — One  60-h.  p. 
Western  gas  engine  and  one  No.  7  Kregh 
pump,  centrifugal-vertical  type:  complete  for 
35-foot  pit;  heavy  shafting:  engine  has  fric- 
tion clutch,  best  type;  this  outfit  only  run 
one  season  and  was  replaced  by  electricity. 
Write  for  price  and  list.  A.  H.  Smith,  Indio, 
Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Pumping  plant  in  first-class 
condition,  complete  in  every  detail;  15-h.  p. 
Rumley  engine,  7-inch  centrifugal  pump, 
mounted  on  floating  barge.  Owner  has  no 
further  use  for  same.  Address  Frank  A. 
Guernsey,  Box  488,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GROCERIES  WHOLESALE — Our  prices  are 
the  Lowest  and  our  quality  the  Highest.  Dol- 
lars saved  on  every  order.  Freight  paid  within 
100  miles.  Send  for  catalog.  Freese  t  Com- 
pany,  Mail  Order  Grocers,   1264  Devisadero 

St..  San  Fra*"*1*^  

"rEMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


HORSE  COLLARS — 81.60  heavy  ticking, 
83.50  leather  and  canvas,  84.75  and  upward 
all  leather:  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  333  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  block  from  the  Ferry. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  If  you  want  a 
homestead  in  Lassen  county,  Cal.,  write  Jack 
Horn,  Doyle,  Cal. 

SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

JUST  PURE  ALFALFA  SEED  is  what  every 
planter  wants.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet.  Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed 
the  Prospective  Alfalfa  Grower  Should  Know, 
and  learn  just  how  pure  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained. Our  seed  is  grown  under  different 
conditions.  There  is  one  best  suited  to  your 
soil.  Write  us  of  your  conditions  and  we 
will  send  you  the  above  booklet  and  sample 
of  seed  we  think  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto,  Cal. 

EUREKA  WALNUTS  ARE  THE  BEST — 
Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  proliflo 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra, 
Cal. 


WALNUT  AND  ALMOND  TREES — May- 
ette,  Franquette  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  bo 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW'S    GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1, 
Box  443,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log.   Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 

Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.   


A  15-H.  P.  SAMSON  ENGINE  for  sale. 
Good  as  new.  Price  8400.  John  Silbersack, 
San  Martin,  Cal. 


6-13  SAMSON  TRACTOR  and  3-disk  plow, 
hardly  used,  8625  with  extensions.  P.  M. 
Pedersen,  Oakdale.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-cow  unit  "Calf-way 
Milker"  complete.  Write  for  particulars. 
Jas.  M.  Currell.  Paso  Rooles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE: — 20  tons  red  milo  maize  corn 
in  the  head.  Address  R.  F.  D.  120.  Wood- 
lake,  Cal. 


25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.   


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  farm 
or  of  department  on  large  ranch.  Married 
man  with  agricultural  training  and  experi- 
ence in  stock  raising,  orchard  work,  irriga- 
tion and  construction.  Permanent  position  is 
desired  on  a  clean,  modern  place,  with  good 
living  conditions.  Address  Box  15,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640 -acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while;  any  county;  $2.50;  booklet;  stamps 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  fruit  ranch,  half  mile 
from  Forestville.  J.  J.  Wakeland,  Forest- 
ville.  Sonoma  county. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinetti.  Yuma,  Ariz.  

FIG  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
shell.  Le  Grand.  

SOUDAN  GRASS — A  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Soudan  grass  seed  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.  L.  A.  Gunther,  Los  Molinos,  Tehama 
county.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's 
Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,  F.  C.  Willson,  Prop.,  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.  

WALNUT  SCIONS — 24  varieties:  Pistacho 
scions,  best  imported  varieties;  Pecan  scions, 
all  from  bearing  trees.  Grafted  walnut  trees. 
Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer,  Hemet.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  second-hand 
three-year-old  Mission  olive  trees.  To  make 
quick  clean-up,  am  offering  at  very  attrac- 
tive price.    W.  G.  Micke,  Lodi.  


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  Perfection. 
Selected  Grafts  on  northern  black  roots.  Ex- 
cellent stock.  Wm.  Pollard,  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.   


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — California  grown 
and  pure.  For  prices  write  undersigned  and 
state  quantity  wanted.  George  Boock,  Los 
Molinos,  Cal. 


CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED — Buy  now  before 

price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.   C.   Johnson,   Route  A.   Box  305,  Paso 

Robles.   


BARTLETT  PEARS,  California  Black  Wal- 
nut Seedlings.  Plenty  of  both  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  to  R.  P.  Eachus,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
30,  Lakeport,  Cal. 


NEW  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Great  under- 
ground stooler,  growing  thicker  (not  thinner) 
with  age.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 


FOR  SALE — Tokay  rooted  grape  vines.  No. 
1  stock,  at  reasonable  price.  S.  Oahlma, 
Lodi.  Cal.      •   . 


ALFALFA  SEED — Direct  from  producer; 
Government  test  97-16.  For  price,  address 
A.  V.  Cain.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Arbuckle.  Cal.  


QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes. 
Nurseries,  Sebastopol.  Cal.  


Cash 


FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BRET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

EN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  ♦  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  300  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Thrift  Car 

A  farmer  30  miles  from  town  with  an  Overland  is  closer 
than  one  5  miles  away  who  depends  entirely  upon  horses. 

Often  a  repair  is  suddenly  needed  when  harvesting — with 
an  Overland  it  is  no  trick  to  go  to  town,  get  the  repair 
and  return  to  work  without  losing  precious  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  the  Overland  cars  sold  are  bougnt  by 
farmers.  Why? 

Because  this  thrift  car  combines  in  a  maximum  degree  all  of 
the  five  essentials  necessary  for  complete  satisfaction. 


Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

Address  Dept.  1191 

Light  Four  Model  90                  M       Will VS-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  Tax  Free-Price  nbje* 

$796 — /.  o.  b.  Toledo                    YY  iIlys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars  to  change  without  notice 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FEBRUARY  r\  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


Uncle  Sam  Wants  Potak  ss  to  Release  Wheat 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  increased  consumption  of  potatoes  and  to  regulate 
middlemen's  profits  in  order  to  make  safe  the  production  of  a  1918  crop  equal  to  that 
of  1917.    The  Food  Administration  wants  potatoes  to  replace  much  wheat  in  our  diets. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


HEN  EVERYBODY  was  exhorted  to  raise  a  garden  last 
spring,  and  most  everybody  planted  some  potatoes,  there 
was  also  a  great  increase  in  commercial  acreage  due  to  the 
high  price  of  the  preceding  crop.  Good  conditions  led  to 
the  harvesting  of  50  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  had  ever 
been  grown  in  California.  Still  the  prices  stayed  up  and  optimists 
bought  large  quantities  for  storage.  The  California  crop  was  all  right 
for  this,  but  the  Northwestern  crop,  much  of  which  is  handled  in  Cali- 
fornia markets,  was  generally  of  poor  storage  quality,  due  to  a  dry  sea- 
son and  later  to  unfavorable  conditions  for  ripening.  They  had  to  be 
marketed  here  and  in  the  Southwest,  early;  and  thus  it  was  that  prices 
began  to  slump 
in  November. 
Another  rea- 
son for  the 
slump  was  an 
estimated  35 
per  cent  re- 
duction from 
normal  con- 
sumption due 
to  high  prices 
of  p  r  ev  i  o  u  s 
crops.  Public 
eating  houses 
had  taken  to 
charging  extra 
for  potatoes 
and  have  not 
yet  returned  to 
the  old  system 
of  free  pota- 
t  o  e  s  with 
meals.  With 
the  slackened 
demand  and 
the  greatly  in- 
creased crop 
all  over  Amer- 
ica, it  looked 
like  a  lot  of 
potatoes  would 
rot  and  be  lost. 

Why  Uncle  Sam  Wants  Potatoes. 

Americans  must  reduce  wheat  consumption  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
Potatoes  supply  one  of  the  cheapest,  best  known,  most  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  wheat  flour.  They  contain  14  to  31  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
more  easily  and  quickly  digestible  than  in  many  other  foods;  and  their 
mineral  salts  form  a  chief  dietetic  advantage.  In  "The  Potato,"  a 
pound  of  baked  potato  is  stated  to  have  equal  nutritive  value  to  eight 
eggs,  nine  ounces  of  baked  beans,  seven  ounces  of  bread,  one  pint  of 
boiled  rice,  one  pound  bananas,  etc.  Secretary  E.  S.  Gill  of  the  Seattle 
Produce  Association  has  found  that  potatoes  at  $2.25  per  cwt.  cost  0.5 
cent  per  100  calories  of  food  value  when  boiled;  ham  at  40  cents  costs 
3  cents  per  100  calories;  beef  rib  roast  costs  2.5  cents;  leg  of  mutton 
3.1  cents;  beans  at  17%  cents  per  pound,  1.1  cents. 

Helping  to  Make  Production  Safe. 

Consumers  are  being  urged  by  the  Food  Administration  to  eat  pota- 
toes at  every  meal.  Middlemen's  profits  are  being  regulated.  Most 
of  the  potato  dealers  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  agreed 
with  the  Food  Administration  to  sell  all  potatoes  at  a  gross  profit 
not  over  10  per  cent  above  the  cost  to  themselves  and  with  no 
juggling  of  stocks  for  the  sake  of  getting  two  or  three  of  the  10-per- 
cents.  Retail  dealers'  prices  are  also  being  restricted  in  order  to  insure 
consumers  cheap  enough  potatoes  to  increase  consumption 


encouragement  to  the  same  end,  the  California  Food  Administration  has 
ruled  that  four  pounds  of  potatoes  may  be  substituted  for  each  pound  of 
cereals  required  by  the  U.  S.  Administration  to  be  bought  with  every 
pound  of  wheat  flour.  This  ruling  with  regard  to  potatoes  will  be  re- 
scinded if  prices  jump  on  account  of  it.  Consumption  is  expected  before 
the  end  of  March  to  increase  at  least  50  per  cent  above  what  it  would 
otherwise  be;  but  prices  are  expected  not  to  be  materially  advanced  be- 
fore that  time. 

Prospects  for  1918  Markets. 

The  1917  crop  is  likely  to  be  out  of  the  way  early,  due  not  only  to  the 
efforts  to  increase  consumption,  but  also  to  the  poor  keeping  quality  of 

North  west- 
ern stock. 
Then  if  the 
dry  weather 
continues  and 
prevents  much 
plan  ting  in 
Califor- 
nia, farmers 
who  have 
water  may  do 
e  x  c  e  p  tion- 
ally  well  by 
planting  heav- 
ily. It  must 
be  remember- 
ed, however, 
that  the 
N  o  r  t  h  w  est 
has  had  more 
rain  than  we; 
and  that  po- 
tato planting 
may  be  heavy 
there.  H  o  w  - 
ever,  the  man 
who  can  grow 
the  State  av- 
erage of  145 
acre 


The  potato  likes  moderate  weather,  and  does  not  thrive  in  onr  hottest 
In  other  localities  quick  maturing  varieties  may  be 


summer  months,  except  where  the  heat  is  tempered  by  ocean  breezes 
planted  in  early  March  and  again  in  early  August. 


As  further 


sacks  per 
and  sell  them 
at    $1  will 

likely  make  100  per  cent  profit  on  his  cash  outlay  and  have  some  left  over. 
And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  farm  price  of  $1  for  potatoes  in 
view  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  cereal  foodstuffs. 

Specially  Adapted  to  Potato  Growing. 

The  largest  yields  per  acre  reported  in  the  United  States  for  1916 
were  692.7  bushels  of  60  pounds  each  on  an  acre  in  Nevada  county,  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  next  largest  yield  in  the  United  States  was  678  bushels 
per  acre  in  Lassen  county.  Our  State  statistician  gives  us  credit  for  an 
average  of  141  bushels  per  acre  on  75,000  acres  in  1916,  with  13  States 
having  greater  acreage  but  averaging  only  78  bushels  per  acre.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for  California  gives  105,000  as 
our  acreage  in  1917  and  15,225,000  bushels,  or  145  bushels  average 
per  acre. 

Perhaps  our  high  acre-production  is  partly  due  to  freedom  from  sev- 
eral of  the  pests  which  afflict  other  States.  Very  little  eel-worm  is 
found  in  California;  though  we  have  to  watch  certain  districts  and  some 
of  our  neighbors  closely.  None  of  the  Colorado  potato  bugs  are  known 
here.  Powdery  scab  and  blight  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  negligible  in  most 
districts. 

Seed  Situation. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  in  Oregon,  whence  California  gets  most  seed 
(Continued  on  page  241.) 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  BEST  STORM  OF  THE  SEASON. 

AS  WE  WRITE  on  Tuesday  the  best  storm  of 
the  season  has  covered  the  State  and  thrown 
down  water  in  quite  penetrating  quanti- 
ties— as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  upon  the  opposite  page.  Of  course,  the 
depressing  fact  in  the  report  is  the  deficiency 
shown  everywhere  when  the  seasonal  receipts  thus 
far  are  compared  with  the  normal,  which  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  as  to  what  properly  be- 
longs to  us.  With  how  much  less  than  the  nor- 
mal  can  the  crops  be  brought  through?  With 
how  much  less  than  the  normal  shall  we  have  to 
be  content?  These  are  questions  of  the  utmost 
concern  which  no  one  can  definitely  answer.  Each 
one  must  base  conclusions  on  them  with  all  the 
complacence  and  optimism  he  can  command,  and 
one  can  order  these  productive  attributes  much 
more  resolutely  from  a  commanding  position  in  a 
mud-puddle  than  he  can  from  a  dust-drift.  But  it 
is  not  wise  to  waste  time  in  such  reflections  until 
after  one  has  made  sure  that  water  now  coming 
does  not  get  away. 

J»     J*  J» 

BIRD-SONGS  ABOUT  PRODUCTION. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  strolling  in  the  delicious 
February  sunshine  over  a  coast  hillside, 
upon  which  grass  and  flowers  were  shyly 
showing  themselves  in  the  shadow  of  bright-leaved 
evergreen  bushes,  and  listening  to  the  birds  as 
they  sang  their  joy  in  being  alive  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  approach  of  the  season  of  fullness, 
of  joy  in  mating  and  in  the  chirping  of  their 
nestlings.  And  we  have  noted  how  some  of  them 
voice  a  few  full-throated  notes  and  then  rise  to 
•a  twitter  of  what  seem  to  us  broken  and  insen- 
sate quavers.  Though  our  art-sense  does  not  lift 
■us  to  understanding  of  their  method  of  expres- 
sion, we  do  not  impeach  their  message.  Still  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  more  moved  in  soul  by 
bird-song  which  closes  with  a  round,  full  note 
of  confident  melody  than  with  a  twitter! 

This  contrast  comes  to  mind  as  we  meditate 
upon  the  responses  which  are  made  by  the  author- 
ities to  the  declarations  of  producers  concerning 
the  difficulties  which  confront  their  efforts  to 
undertake  such  increased  food  production  as  is 
urged  upon  them  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Such  pro- 
ducers are  setting  forth  with  commendable  defl- 
niteness  what  they  need  to  make  increased  pro- 
duction financially  safe.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to 
■enter  upon  it  otherwise,  because  it  cannot  be 
■either  adequate  or  continuous.  What  folly  it 
would  be  to  plan  a  national  output  of  explosives 
-which  would  terminate  on  July  4th  with  a  grand 
crash  and  end  in  silence?  It  is  hardly  less  fool- 
ish to  stimulate  national  food  production  which 
will  make  next  autumn's  harvest  colossal  and 
leave  producers  financially  broken  and  discour- 
aged. The  whole  country  should  understand  that 
among  food  producers  there  is  a  widespread  ap- 
prehension that  such  a  danger  is  impending  and 
they  call  for  its  removal  by  adequate  govern- 
mental provisions.  We  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  our  readers  to  encourage  them  to  set 


forth  clearly  and  definitely  what  their  troubles 
and  apprehensions  really  are.  We  can  see  no 
line  of  escape  from  trouble  and  apprehension 
except  through  public  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  co-operative  action  of  producers  to  se- 
cure solution.  For  this  reason,  and  because  there 
is  hope  in  this  avenue  of  approach,  we  are  giving 
such  space  as  may  be  required  to  make  public 
the  real  conditions  affecting  food  production  in 
this  State.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  have 
a  group  of  brief  declarations  concerning  pork 
production  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
should  be  removed  from  the  pathway  of  it.  We 
have  put  such  declarations  up  to  the  authori- 
ties quietly  in  the  hope  that  some  encouraging 
response  and  some  suggestion  of  public  action 
to  meet  the  discouraging  conditions  might  be 
set  forth.  Such  things  do  not  seem  to  be  imme- 
diately available.  All  we  can  get  is  a  bird-song 
of  a  few  deep  notes  of  duty  and  patriotism,  end- 
ing with  a  twitter — composed  largely  of  political 
and  economic  ventriloquism,  which  guarantees  no 
labor,  no  money  to  work  with,  ho  surety  that  the 
product  will  return  its  cost.  But  we  are  not 
without  hope  in  the  world.  The  way  to  get 
things  in  this  country  is  to  ask  for  them  with 
sufficient  insistence  and  emphasis.  Our  readers 
are  doing  this  and  we  encourage  them  in  it.  If 
farmers  are  silent,  every  other  interest,  real  or 
assumed,  will  slam  them  to  the  very  last  rule  of 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury.  If  they  are  silent, 
the  general  public,  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
facts,  will  stand  gaping  to  admire  the  knock- 
out— not  realizing  at  all  that  it  is  the  general 
public's  chin  which  is  in  chancery.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  farmer's  duty  not  alone  to  those  of  his 
own  vocation  but  to  the  public  also,  to  demand 
a  loud,  clear  note  of  real  patriotic  fervor  and 
determination  to  meet  their  requirements  until 
the  twitterers  are  driven  to  the  dark  silence  of 
the  coppice. 

J*    Jt    J*  * 

SONGS  FOR  LABOR  AND  TWITTERS  FOR 
FARMING. 

FOR  THE  LAST  few  decades  American  farm- 
ers have  had  their  backs  so  deeply  scratched 
by  wild-cat  politicians  who  have  been  jump- 
ing upon  them  to  get  rides  to  places  of  power 
that  the  farming  body-politic  has  become  inocu- 
lated with  all  kinds  of  economic  poisons.  The 
political  fevers  generated  among  farmers  in  this 
way  have  prevented  them  from  standing  together 
for  the  real  interests  of  the  farming  industry  and 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  doing  this,  as  well  they 
might  if  they  had  properly  self-organized  and 
led  themselves,  they  have  been  rounded  up  by 
those  who  desired  to  use  their  votes  into  a  welter 
of  cross  and  counter  marching  by  bunches  of 
them  under  different  fallacy-banners  and  have  ar- 
rived at  nothing  and  nowhere.  The  result  is 
that  although  as  a  whole  they  know  perfectly 
well  what  they  need  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their 
own  business  and  understand  its  relations  to 
other  interests,  they  have  no  solidarity  of  action 
and  no  recognized  leadership  which  those  in 
national  authority  feel  themselves  bound  to  re- 
spect. They  have  been  whirled  around  so  long 
to  grind  political  axes  that  they  really  have  no 
way  to  mobilize  for  a  straightforward  movement 
nor  even  an  accepted  conception  of  how  such  a 
movement  should  be  officered  and  outfitted. 

In  perfect  contrast  to  this  unfortunate  course 
and  condition  of  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country  appears  the  method  and  attainment  of 
organized  labor.  This  movement  had  from  the 
beginning  a  few  definite  objectives  held  to  be 
good  for  the  wage-earners,  and  they  pursued  them 
resolutely  and  systematically — sometimes  above 
and  across  the  laws  it  is  true,  but  generally  near 
enough  to  law  and  order,  or  to  the  popular  notions 
of  them,  to  possess  themselves  of  a  great  volume 
of  popular  approval  and  good  will.  They  vigor- 
ously clubbed  off  all  outside  wild-cats  which 
jumped  at  their  backs,  they  refused  all  orders  to 
march  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  If 
political  grafts  were  driven  under  their  bark,  they 
had  to  grow  their  way:  they  gave  no  sap  to  di- 
verting agencies.  If  they  gave  any  support,  they 
got  for  it  a  lift  toward  their  own  objectives.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  acquired  a  numerical 
strength  of  membership,  solidarity  of  sentiment 
and  recognition  of  representative  character  which 


has  never  been  approached  by  any  industrial  in- 
terest in  this  country.  At  this  moment  they  are 
entering  upon  a  strong  political  initiative,  seek- 
ing alliances  which  they  propose  to  use  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  purposes,  just  as  they 
always  have  done — but  that  is  another  phase  of 
the  matter  which  we  may  take  up  at  another 
time.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  farm- 
ers get  only  twitters  from  the  national  songsters 
because  that  is  all  they  are  able  to  demand. 

THEMES  BEYOND  TWITTERS. 

AS  WE  ARE  arraigning  no  one  and  merely 
citing  a  few  facts  to  excite  our  readers  to 
serious  thinking,  we  do  not  undertake  the 
drafting  of  an  indictment  with  categorical  counts. 
We  are  only  sketching  the  outlines  of  the  situa- 
tion, of  production  as  related  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  called  upon  to  go  forward,  in- 
crease and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Some 
of  these  conditions  as  existing  locally  are  pre- 
sented on  another  page,  in  the  form  of  letters 
from  California  pork-makers,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  A  few  more  instances  of  ad- 
verse conditions  widely  prevailing  are  to  be  found 
in  the  official  declarations  of  farming  representa- 
tives, which  have  come  to  us  since  our  last  issue, 
as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  committee  -n 
agriculture  in  Washington  on  February  15  John 
A.  Simpson  of  Weatberford,  Oklahoma,  testified: 
"Wheat  at  $3  a  bushel  should  be  provided  to  give 
the  Oklahoma  farmer  full  protection.  The  reason 
given  by  farmers  for  feeding  wheat  to  hogs  was 
that  they  could  not  haul  a  load  of  wheat  to  the 
market  and  for  the  money  obtained  for  it  bring 
back  a  load  of  corn." 

On  February  15  A.  C.  Townley,  president  of 
the  National  Non-partisan  League,  addressed  a 
personal  appeal  to  each  of  the  150,000  farmer 
members  of  the  league  In  twenty  States  to  prepare 
now  to  plant  the  greatest  acreage  of  wheat  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  as  a  patriotic  duty.  But 
he  said  that  at  present  prices,  it  is  true,  corn, 
rye  and  barley  would  pay  the  farmer  much  better 
than  wheat.  Rye  is  bringing  $2.16  a  bushel.  As 
much  or  even  more  of  it  can  be  produced  to  the 
acre,  as  compared  with  wheat,  and  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  produce.  Barley  and  corn  produce 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  to  the  acre  as 
wheat  and  they  sell  respectively  at  $1.80  and 
$1.75  a  bushel. 

On  February  15,  also  in  Washington,  members 
of  the  Wheat  Growers'  Association  met  to  de- 
mand that  the  Government  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel.  They  held 
a  meeting  with  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
ten  Western  States  and  told  them  at  the  present 
time  wheat  is  being  fed  to  hogs  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  corn,  and  that  unless  the  price  of 
wheat  is  raised  the  farmer  will  find  it  financially 
impossible  to  raise  it  this  spring. 

At  the  same  meeting  T.  W.  Tomlinson  of  Den- 
ver, secretary  of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association,  testified:  "Although  assured  by  the 
Food  Administration  that  efforts  to  stimulate 
war-time  meat  production  would  be  rewarded  by 
reasonable  'profits,'  stock  raisers  of  the  country 
are  experiencing  and  facing  tremendous  financial 
losses  because  the  Government  has  neglected  their 
interests.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  stock  feeders 
will  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business  unless 
the  Government  comes  to  their  relief." 

A.  Sykes,  Idaho  Grove,  Iowa,  president  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association,  testifies 
that  "Patriotism  alone  is  keeping  thousands  of  men 
in  the  livestock  business.  Conditions  as  they  are 
now  will  ruin  feeders.  In  Iowa,  Illinois,  Eastern 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri  and  Minnesota, 
livestock  farmers  are  losing  $2  a  hundred  pounds 
on  their  cattle  because  of  inability  to  ship  it. 
When  cars  are  made  available  to  ship  meat  to  mar- 
ket, packers  will  cut  the  price  to  the  producer, 
giving  increased  receipts  as  the  excuse.  But  the 
price  will  not  be  reduced  to  the  consumer.  The 
livestock  men  whose  patriotism  is  costing  them  all 
it  has  taken  them  years  to  accumulate  are  not 
going  to  be  burned  a  second  time;  they'll  get  out 
of  business." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  great,  baffling  obstacles 
which  rise  to  confront  the  farmer's  patriotic 
thought  and  action.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
citation  of  these  because  they  are  great  and 
wide-reaching  and  of  national  record.  Every  food - 
producer  knows  for  himself  that  he  is  up  against 
similar  obstacles  in  everything  he  tries  to  do 
and  in  whatever  kind  of  production  he  is  now 
undertaking. 

J»     J»  Jt 

THE  FARMER  MUST  SING  THE  SONG  TO  SAVE. 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  King  of  Israel  found  him- 
self in  a  devil  of  a  situation,  he  sent  for 
a  young  farmer,  who  quickly  harped  him 
out  of  it.    There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
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The  farmer's  voice  is  still  the  cure  for  national 
trouble.  But  we  must  remember,  of  course,  that 
Saul  sent  for  a  young  farmer.  He  did  not  call  in 
any  of  the  old  head-waggers  who  sat  in  the  shade 
of  the  palace  gates  and  crooned  "it  cawn't  be 
did — the  devil  has  sure  got  the  old  man  and  the 
whole  kentry."  The  situation  needs  young  men 
who  can  strike  the  harp-strings  full-armed  side- 
winders. Shall  we  have  the  tune  which  will 
save  the  country?    Wait  and  see! 

The  memorial  to  President  Wilson  by  represen- 
tatives of  national  farming  organizations,  which 
we  sketched  in  these  columns  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  was  delayed  a  little  in  its  presentation 
and  doubled  its  number  of  signatory  associations. 
It  was  finally  presented  by  sixteen  national  farm 
organizations  urging  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
visory commission  of  nine  farmers  to  aid  the 
Government  in  framing  more  definite  measures  to 
speed  up  agricultural  production.  It  also  slightly 
modified  its  specific  suggestions  of  other  things 
desirable  to  secure  for  the  increase  of  production. 
The  telegraph  gives  this  outline  of  them: 


The  memorial  asked  for  the  furloughing  of 
trained  farm  workers  now  in  the  army  if  the 
Government  considered  their  services  more  use- 
ful in  agricultural  production;  that  farm  laborers 
be  kept  from  class  1  of  the  draft;  that  provision 
be  made  for  furnishing  farmers  with  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  short  time  loans  for  crop  production 
and  finally  that  if  a  policy  of  price  control  be 
adopted  it  be  applied  to  what  the  farmer  buys 
as  well  as  what  he  sells. 

Such  is  the  outline  which  the  telegraph  vouch- 
safes to  us.  If  it  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  we 
shall  learn  it  later.  The  President  received  the 
memorial  reasonably,  saying  that  he  could  not 
answer  such  a  comprehensive  petition  offhand,  but 
that  it  would  receive  his  most  careful  considera- 
tion. The  fundamental  item  in  our  view  is  the 
urgency  of  a  national  agricultural  council  which 
will  give  to  the  farmers  leadership  in  food  pro- 
duction at  least,  something  of  a  parity  in  national 
administration  with  labor  and  finance  which  the 
farmers  must  employ  and  toward  which  he  has 
at  present  the  right  of  a  master  and  the  treatment 
of  a  servant. 


By 

the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Pull  Nam*  jj; 
and  Address 


Must  Have  Names  and  Addresses. 

Some  readers  overlook  the  requirement,  continu- 
ally printed  above,  that  the  "Inquirer  must  give 
name  and  address."  We  do  not  need  to  print 
them  and  do  not  usually  do  so,  but  we  must  have 
them  just  the  same.  We  can  often  answer  a  ques- 
tion more  fully  otherwise  than  in  print  and  this 
is  to  the  inquirer's  advantage.  For  instance,  a 
Fresno  subscriber,  who  asks  about  silos,  omits  his 
real  name  and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
anything  for  him.  It  makes  us  sad,  but  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  We  hope  all  readers  will 
note  these  facts. 


Where  to  Plant  the  Capris? 

To  the  Editor:  Why  cannot  capri  be  planted  at 
intervals  through  the  Calimyrna  orchard  instead 
of  on  the  northwest  end,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
usual  method?  If  they  were  planted  at  intervals 
would  not  the  figs  caprify  naturally  without  having 
to  be  placed  on  the  trees  by  hand? — J.  D.  N., 
Modesto. 

It  can  be  done  as  you  propose,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  way.  There  are  several  reasons.  The  capri 
is  a  strong-growing  tree  and  likely  to  encroach 
too  much  on  its  neighbors,  and  to  occupy  space 
which  can  be  more  profitably  used  for  bearing 
fruit  and  handling  the  crop  costs  more  if  you  have 
to  keep  dodging  barren  trees.  Thus  you  waste 
land  and  waste  time  in  cultivation,  fruit  gather- 
ing, etc.  Planting  on  the  northwest  side  may  be 
done  for  a  wind  break  or  to  get  the  idea  that  the 
insect  has  to  go  with  the  wind,  which  is  doubtful, 
at  least.  It  is  more  economical  to  grow  the  capri  trees 
on  one  side  or  even  at  a  distance  as  dooryard,  cor- 
ral or  roadside  shade  trees.  They  do  not  require 
high  orchard  treatment.  Possibly  more  important 
than  all  is  the  fact  that  taking  the  capri  figs  to 
each  tree  secures  more  uniform  caprification  and 
crop  and  guards  against  over-caprification,  which 
is  appearing  to  have  an  ill-effect  on  the  fruit. 
Thus  if  you  scatter  the  trees  among  the  others 
according  to  any  scheme  you  can  lay  out  for  even 
distribution,  you  are  apt  to  get  too  many  bugs  in 
some  of  your  Calimyrnas.  It  only  requires  a  good 
handful  or  two  of  well-loaded  capri  figs  to  fructify 
a  bearing  tree.  It  is  probably  much  better  to  gather 
these  from  trees  outside  the  bearing  block  and  dis- 
tribute them  intelligently  than  to  trust  to  nature, 
which,  except  from  her  own  point  of  view,  must 
be  often  regarded  as  inconsiderate  and  wasteful. 


Coulure  of  the  Olive. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  I  find  on  my  Mission 
olives  some  fruits  of  normal  size  and  many  which 
have  become  no  larger  than  peas,  though  they 
have  been  on  the  trees  just  as  long? — Grower, 
Paicines. 

The  failure  of  the  fruit  to  develop  normal  size 
is  presumably  due  to  the  failure  of  the  elements 
in  the  blossom  to  discharge  their  proper  functions, 
which  resulted  in  the  non-pollination  of  the  fruits 
which,  for  this  reason,  failed  to  develop.    It  is 


the  same  as  with  other  fruits  which  fail  of  pollin- 
ation and  never  develop,  but  in  the  case  of  most 
fruits  these  imperfect  specimens  generally  fall 
and  constitute  what  is  called  the  "first  drop"  after 
blooming,  while  in  the  case  of  the  olive  they  are 
apt  to  hang  on  but  to  remain  small.  This  trouble 
has  long  been  noticed,  but  fortunately  it  does  not 
often  amount  to  enough  to  interfere  with  good 
bearing.  It  is  also  true  that  some  olives  may 
develop  good  size  and  still  have  no  kernels  in  their 
pits,  which  would  also  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
pollination.  Why  this  lack  should  cause  some 
fruits  to  remain  small  and  not  prevent  others  from 
gaining  good  size,  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
What  should  cause  this  lack  of  pollination  is  also 
obscure.  As  with  other  fruits,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally attributed  to  excess  of  dry  heat  or  hot  wind 
at  blooming  time,  or  a  little  later,  which  might 
shrivel  the  floral  parts  and  prevent  their  function- 
ing or  in  some  way  affect  the  very  young  fruit 
so  that  it  cannot  receive  the  amount  of  sap  re- 
quired for  its  proper  enlargement.  There  is  of 
course  much  conjecture  in  all  this. 


Alfalfa  Seed  Waste  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if  alfalfa  that 
has  gone  to  seed  and  has  been  left  standing  in 
the  field  until  now  is  injurious  to  horses?  Of 
course,  it  has  been  frosted;  would  that  be  likely 
to  hurt  them?  Would  the  alfalfa  seed  be  too 
rich  a  diet  for  them?  The  seed  is  too  thin  to 
pay  for  threshing,  and  I  am  going  to  cut  the  old 
stalks  and  haul  them  off  the  ground.  Do  you 
think  that  by  piling  them  in  the  corral  the  horses 
would  get  too  much  of  the  stuff? — L.  B.,  Lenare. 

The  stuff  has  nutritive  value,  but  is  rather  in- 
digestible. There  is  nothing  poisonous  in  the 
stems  nor  dangerous  in  the  seed.  Feeding  frosted 
green  alfalfa  is  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  the 
only  effect  frost  could  have  on  the  dry  stems 
would  be  to  render  them  more  indigestible  and  less 
nutritious.  Horses  starved  to  it  might  be  sick- 
ened by  irritation  caused  by  indigestibility  of  the 
coarse  fiber,  but  if  well  fed  otherwise  they  are  not 
likely  to  indulge  in  it  too  freely. 


Lime  Salt  and  Sulphur. 

To  J.he  Editor:  I  sprayed  some  pears  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  salt  three  years  ago,  just  when  the 
buds  were  swelling.  A  hot  spell  followed  imme- 
diately. The  trees  leafed  out  weak  and  yellow. 
They  have  since  died,  with  the  bark  all  hardened 
and  dead  along  one  side  of  each  trunk.  Ts  it 
dangerous  to  use  lime-sulphur  and  salt? — H.  E.  L., 
Sunnyvale. 

It  is  not,  usually.  In  its  original  home-made 
form,  the  wash  was  always  lime  salt  and  sulphur, 
the  lime  being  supposed  to  keep  the  compound 
moist  and  therefore  longer  active  in  biting  into 
the  scale.  Later  the  salt  was  excluded  as  unnec- 
essary. The  original  wash  was  not  considered 
dangerous  except  when  used  too  strong  or  too 
late.  The  results  you  describe  indicate  that  you 
may  have  erred  in  one  or  both  respects  and  the 
heat  would  increase  the  injury. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

Consult  the  yellow  label  before  reading  further 

(2-23-18) 

In  this  panel  we  recently  asked  subscribers  if  tha 
paper  was  worth  $1.00  a  year  to  them.  David 
Bahrs  of  Marysville,  in  renewing,  writes:  "Your 
paper  is  certainly  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
farmer  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Taking  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Bahrs  literally,  we 
find  this  issue  to  be  worth  approximately  $7§00. 
That,  multiplied  by  52.  the  number  of  issues  we 
send  you  in  a  year,  would  bring  the  value  of  a 
year's  subscription  to  $3,900.00.  Multiplying  that 
by  the  approximate  number  of  names  on  our  list 
results  in  the  glittering  total  of  $117,000,000.00. 

That's  too  much  money.  Looks  like  war  figures. 
The  statistician  became  dizzy  and  when  last  seen 
was  looking  over  the  1918  model  of  a  high-priced 
car. 

The  publisher,  however,  refused  to  be  led  Into 
temptation,  and,  while  thanking  Mr.  Bahrs  for  his 
high  valuation,  is  emphatic  that  the  subscription 
price  remain  at  $1.00  a  year. 

A    check,    a    money    order,    a  dollar 
bill  or  postage  stamps  is  all  we  ask. 
ALL    IS    NOT    GOLD    THAT  GLITTERS. 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH. 

Subscription  Clerk. 


Gypsum  and  Fertility. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  result  using  gyp- 
sum as  a  fertilizer  for  alfalfa  on  light  land?  Is  it 
true,  after  using  it  four  or  five  years,  one  must 
continue  to  use  it,  or  the  land  will  be  in  worse 
shape  than  when  started? — C.  F.  C,  Caruthers. 

Gypsum  gives  the  alfalfa  plant  more  lime,  which 
it  greatly  enjoys.  Otherwise  the  action  of  gypsum 
on  the  soil  is  to  make  its  fertility  more  quickly 
available,  and  this  also  makes  the  plant  grow 
more  rapidly.  For  this  reason  the  action  of  gyp- 
sum is  to  quickly  transform  whatever  fertility  the 
soil  has  into  the  crop,  and  as  gypsum  has  no  other 
plant  food  than  its  lime,  the  soil  becomes  more 
rapidly  deflected  and  its  goodness  sold  with  the 
crop.  This  may  be  profitable.  To  secure  perma- 
nent fertility  some  fertilizer  should  be  used  on 
land  which  is  treated  with  gypsum. 


Lime  for  Fruit  Wastes. 
To  the  Editor:     Can  I  utilize  for  fertilizer  a 
pile  of  apple  cores  and  peelings  if  I  add  hydrated 
lime  to  the  pile?    What  proportion  should  I  use? 
There  are  ten  tons. — D.  M.  S.,  Sebastopol. 

Yes,  there  is  fertilizing  value  in  it.  Probably 
natural  agencies  would  decompose  the  acid  if  you 
scattered  it  thinly  in  application.  The  use  of  lime 
is,  however,  reasonable,  and  500  pounds  would 
cover  the  acid  and  otherwise  hasten  availability 
of  the  plant  food  in  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
needs  to  be  calculated  closely,  for  the  lime  is 
worth  all  it  costs  all  by  its  lonely. 


Fish  Oil  Soap. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  fish  oil,  rosin  and  caustic 
of  soda  make  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  whale 
oil  soap  in  spraying?  I  cannot  get  whale  oil 
soap. — H.  E.  L.,  Sunnyvale. 

Yes,  you  can  make  a  fish  oil  soap  with  this 
formula:  Water,  25  gallons;  caustic  soda,  8 
pounds;  fish  oil,  3  pints;  rosin,  20  pounds. 
Bring  the  water  to  boil,  dissolve  the  lye  and  stir 
in  the  oil  and  rosin,  boiling  for  about  an  hour. 
This  can  be  diluted  to  make  100  gallons  of  spray. 
It  is  useful  for  plant  lice  and  other  soft-bodied* 
things. 


No  Pears  on  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  couple  of  acres  of 
Rome  Beauty  apple  trees.  As  the  apples  are  get- 
ting mealy,  I  am  considering  grafting  them  into 
Summer-Bartlett  pears.  What  would  your  advice 
be?  Will  apples  be  of  better  quality  after  the 
trees  get  older? — Subscriber.  Beaumont. 

The  apple  is  generally  counted  a  good  keeper, 
though  not  of  the  highest  quality.  We  should 
try  them  longer.  Pear  grafts  on  apple  stock  may 
take  and  grow  for  a  while,  but  they  will  not  be 
fruitful  or  profitable. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfnll  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Ilurean  at  San  Francisco1 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  in.,  February  18,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  \  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  *  * 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'ra  Min'm- 

Kurekn   2.70        1(5.93        29.34         54  34 

Red  Bluff  70  5.37        10.43  54  32 

Sacramento   88         4.06        13.00         58  38 

San  Francisco   1.81         6.18        15.32         56  40 

San  Jose   1.09         3.34        10.99         58  30 

Fresno   50         1.46         6.00         64  36" 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 2. 02         3.04        12.86         60  36 

Los  Angeles   1.04         2.11        10.25         70  40 

San  Diego   68         2.61         6.62         62  4* 

SNOW    ON    GROUND    AT    MOUNTAIN  STATIONS, 

FEBRUARY  18. 
Following  Is  the  fall  In  inches:    Portola,  18;  Table  Rock, 
45;  Slerravllle,  8;  Summit,  03;  Inskip,  30;  Yoscmlte,  13; 
McCloud,  10. 
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What  Growers  Say  About  Pork  Situation 


CAN'T   SEE   "HOG  PRODUCTION 
SAFE." 


Questions  for  the  Food  Administration  to  Clear  Up 


To  the  Editor:  In  spite  of  your 
article  this  week,  "Hog  Markets  Re- 
arranged— Production  Safe,"  I  feel 
most  pessimistic  over  increased  pro- 
duction in  California.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  (my  view  may  be  limited). 
I  feel  that  the  Administration,  if  not 
actually  flim-flamming  the  meat  pro- 
ducer, is  trying  to  get  by  with  such 
a  minus  margin  of  profit  to  him  that 
it  is  putting  all  his  money  into  the 
pot  while  holding  only  a  pair  of 
deuces. 

Three  years  ago  a  neighbor  got 
4%  cents  for  hogs.  Another  butch- 
ered his  well  grain-fed  hogs  and, 
after  paying  express,  got  only  nine 
cents.  They  both  went  out  of  the 
hog  business.  Are  conditions  differ- 
ent now?  A  -neighbor  last  June 
bought  a  litter  of  six-weeks-old  pigs 
from  me.  At  eight  months  of  age 
those  pigs  weigh  300  pounds  apiece. 
The  local  butcher  and  the  hog  buyer 
offer  but  $13  per  hundred  for  these 
hogs  and  the  butcher  now  refuses  to 
buy  because  people  are  not  buying 
pork  under  the  new  rule.  This  man 
can  sell  his  milo  for  three  cents  a 
pound  at  his  door.  The  Government 
has  guaranteed  the  farmer  in  the 
Middle  West  a  price  for  100  pounds 
of  hogs  equal  to  13  bushels  of  corn. 
It  has  failed  to  do  so  on  this  Coast.  At 
that  rate  their  hogs  are  worth 
$21.84  per  hundred.  Will  some 
"wise  guy"  explain  why  he  will  con- 
tinue raising  hogs?  I  have  two 
brothers  in  the  Army,  one  in  France 
since  October,  and  I  demand  to 
know  what  class  of  farmers  is  going 
to  make  this  increased  production? 

The  grain  farmer  with  stubble 
cannot  run  any  more  hogs  than  he 
has  in  the  past,  and  with  less  rain 
than  in  seventy  years,  how  much 
stubble  will  there  be?  The  dairy 
farmer  can  fatten  a  few  on  skim 
milk,  but  with  hay  at  $25  a  ton, 
cows  are  decreasing  in  number.  Who 
is  going  to  grow  this  increased  num- 
ber of  hogs?  I  have  brood  sows  in 
alfalfa,  feed  skim  milk.  I  wrote  to 
a  mill  for  feed,  but  can  get  none. 
The  Administration  in  its  silk-hat 
wisdom  has  forbidden  the  mill  to 
grind  more  than  a  limited  amount 
of  grain,  thus  intentionally  reduc- 
ing the  possible  supply  of  mill  feeds. 
Pray,  is  this  encouragement  to  the 
hog  raiser  and  dairyman? 

The  Government  has  passed  laws 
increasing  railroad  men's  wages  and 
making  it  criminal  to  work  them 
over  eight  hours  a  day.  It  has  guar- 
anteed railroad  stocks  and  bonds  by 
taking  over  the  railroads,  and  guar- 
anteed the  meat  packer  a  profit  of 
nine  per  cent.  It  is  now  impossible 
for  a  nrlat  farmer  or  dairyman  even 
to  make  wages. 

The  Food  Administration  recently 
announced  in  the  papers  that  in 
case  of  peace  the  farmer  need  not 
expect  the  guaranteed  price  of  $2 
per  bushel  for  wheat  to  be  main- 
tained because  of  importations  from 
Australia.  What  encouragement  is 
there  to  the  farmer  in  this? 

Richfield.  R.  D.  KELLOGG. 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  NEEDS  FARMERS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Food  Commission  meets  with  the  packers 
and  fixes  a  price  on  hogs  one  cent  under  the  Chicago  market.  The 
rule  for  Chicago  is  the  price  of  thirteen  bushels  of  corn  per  one 
hundred  pounds  live  hog.  How  can  California  hog  growers  stay  in 
business  with  corn  here  nearly  twice  as  high  and  barley  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  corn  in  the  corn  belt?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Merritt 
call  in  some  representative  hog  men  to  help  fix  that  price?  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting: 

"We,  the  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Association  of  Stanislaus 
county,  do  respectfully  protest  to  the  California  State  Food  Commis- 
sion the  price  of  hogs  being  fixed  at  one  cent  under  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago market,  and  insist  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  in  California 
as  is  used  in  fixing  prices  of  hogs  in  the  East." 

Modesto,  Cal.,  February  2,  1918.  ELMER  LAMB,  Secretary. 


PROBLEMS  IN  PORK  MARKETING. 


To  the  Editor:  As  a  reader  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  I  wish  to  respect- 
fully draw  your  attention  to  a  situ- 
ation which  has  been  created  in  re- 


alternative  of  selling  through  a  mid- 
dleman at  a  reduction  of  two  dol- 
lars a  hundred  under  terminal  price 
(Or  minimum  set  by  the  aforesaid 
agreement),  namely,  $13.50  for  tops 
and  heavy  dockage  on  hogs,  which 


The  above  cut  shows  a  splendid  type  of  Poland-China  pigs  and  boar,  raised  in  Butte  county. 


Pneumonia  and  tuberculous  coughs 
in  hogs  arising  in  vermin-infested 
beds  may  be  prevented  by  oiling  them. 


spect  to  the  production  as  regards 
the  recent  minimum  price  agreed  on 
for  hogs  at  a  conference  between 
the  Food  Administration  and  the 
packers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  have  been  in  the  hog-produc- 
ing business,  in  connection  with  our 
other  farming  enterprise,  for  some 
time,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
find  on  our  hands  thirty  fat  hogs, 
in  prime  condition  for  market,  with 
the  market  in  a  highly  demoralized 
condition,  as  far  as  making  any 
profit  is  concerned. 

Two  weeks  ago  hogs  in  this  local- 
ity sold  as  high  as  $14.40  a  hun- 
dred, with  packers  having  plenty  of 
buyers  bidding.  Today  we  are  told 
that  if  we  desire  to  sell  them  hogs, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ship  to  termi- 
nal points  in  carload  lots,  with  the 


normally  would  receive  no  dockage. 
All  buyers  from  packing  houses  have 
been  withdrawn  and  the  middleman 
is  receiving  whatever  profit  which 
might  accrue  to  the  producer. 

Furthermore,  the  minimum  is  be- 
ing used  by  packers  as  the  top  price 
in  most  terminals  and  heavy  cuts 
made  or  refusal  to  buy  of  all  hogs 
not  classing  as  top  hogs  by  packing 
houses.  For  instance,  heavy  hogs 
are  now  classed  as  most  desirable 
because  packers  all  know  that  pro- 
ducers are  turning  their  hogs  lighter, 
and  producing  more  pork  thereby, 
than  formerly,  for  the  reason  that 
high-priced  feed  takes  all  profit  if 
hogs  are  brought  to  supreme  weights. 

This  is  not  a  personal  opinion 
only,  but  is  the  mature  thought  of 
all  the  producers  in  our  immediate 


vicinity.  As  patriotic  citizens,  we 
are  willing  to  produce,  as  we  are 
told  we  should,  but  our  resources 
do  not  permit  us  to  continue  raising 
pork  at  a  loss,  or  even  to  break 
even.  We  shall,  of  necessity,  have 
to  discontinue,  and  I  know  of  num- 
bers of  producers  who  have  already 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  business 
of  producing  hogs,  in  connection 
with  their  farms.  The  small  pro- 
ducer is  quite  a  factor  and  should 
have  protection  as  well  as  the  larger 
producer,  should  increased  produc- 
tion be  realized. 

The  theory  of  making  up  carloads 
for  shipments  has  been  tried  disas- 
trously, and  we  can't  say  is  fostered 
by  packers,  judging  from  past  expe- 
riences, upon  arrival  of  product  at 
terminal  points. 

In  justice  to  our  country  and  pro- 
ducers who  continue,  I  write  this 
synopsis  as  we  see  it,  that  some 
good  might  come  and  an  evil  situa- 
tion be  remedied. 

Pixley.  THOS.  H.  LUNEY. 


PIG-FEEDING  PUZZLES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  change  of  prices  on  mill 
feeds  as  presented  in  the  Press  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  they  did  not  go 
into  effect.  I  am  told  that  the  mill- 
ers on  this  Coast  went  before  the 
commissioner  and  put  up  a  big  howl, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  add  $5  per  ton  for  sacking 
and  so  much  for  freight  at  different 
points,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  asked  to  pay  $48  for  middlings 
in  ton  lots.  This  is  $4  less  than  we 
paid  before  the  regulation,  but  more 
than  $4  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
quality;  so  really  we  are  paying 
more  now  than  before. 

When  the  millers  made  this  change 
of  $5  for  sacking,  I  am  wondering 
if  they  told  the  commission  that 
they  could  use  the  same  sacks  that 
they  bought  the  wheat  in  for  the 
middlings? 

It  seems  to  me  they  put  one  over 
on  our  State  Commission,  with  the 
result  that  our  hog  production  will 
not  increase,  but  will  fall  off,  for 
the  reason  that  the  farmer  will  not 
produce  anything  when  he  knows 
beforehand  that  it  means  certain  loss 
and  especially  so  when  he  knows 
that  the  reason  why  it  is  unprofita- 
ble is  because  he  has  been  asked  to 
pay  as  much  for  the  by-products  as 
his  brother  farmer  receives  for  his 
wheat. 

I  think  this  a  very  important  mat- 
ter and  one  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  farmers  and 
our  State  Commission,  as  it  means 
the  difference  between  producing 
many  more  thousands  of  hogs  than 
we  did  last  year,  and  not  producing 
so  many. 

The  situation  is  like  this:  We 
have  an  abundance  of  summer  and 
fall  feed  for  grown  hogs,  but  no 
suitable  feed  for  the  little  pigs 
through  the  winter  months.  If  we 
feed  them  $50  middlings  (which  is 
the  ideal  feed)  they  have  eaten  their 
heads  off  and  used  up  the  profit 
which  we  should  make  on  our  rough 
feed.  E.  F.  EDE. 

Kingsburg. 
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Head  Work  on  20  Acres  Makes  Good  Living 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


GOOD  LIVING  from  20 
acres  and  daily  joy  in 
getting  it  on  one  of 
the  most  diversified  lit- 
tle ranches  we  know 
about — that  is  B.  R. 
Harwood's  reward  for  head  work 
in  farming  in  Sutter  county.  Mr. 
Harwood  does  all  of  his  own  work 
except  what  the  wife  pleases  to  do 
about  the  garden,  chickens,  etc. 

EVENTUALLY    ALL  FRUIT. 

The  main  income  will  next  year 
be  from  eight  acres  of  seven-year 
Muirs,  Tuscans,  and  almonds,  unless 
chickens  yield  more  than  the  fruit. 
The  rest  of  the  ranch  will  be  in 
fruit  some  time,  as  a  great  many 
young  trees  have  been  planted  on 
check  ridges  in  most  of  seven  acres 
of  alfalfa;  and  grape  cuttings  are 
being  grown  to  plant  on  iy2  acres 
where  three  fine  crops  of  Sudan 
grass  were  cut  this  year.  Hogs  en- 
gage much  attention  and  furnish 
good  ready  money.  Four  cows  ate 
too  much  feed,  so  only  two  are  now 
kept.  Skim  milk  from  them  is  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  little 
pigs'  rations.  A  garden  among 
young  trees  supplies  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peppers,  chard,  etc.  A  fine  straw- 
berry patch  occupies  one  corner. 
Mustard  has  been  planted  in  a  cen- 
ter between  older  trees  to  furnish 
winter  greens  for  the  chickens  when 
all  the  cabbage  is  gone.  They  like 
cabbage  better  than  mustard,  and 
chard  better  than  either,  but  mus- 
tard is  easier  to  grow.  Two  pounds 
of  White  Belgian  carrot  seed  bought 
two  years  ago  yielded  carrots  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  ten  pounds  each  last 
year  and  this,  for  pigs  and  cows. 
Seed  is  planted  in  spring  on  a  half 
acre  with  a  Planet  Jr.  drill.  A  lit- 
tle cultivation  and  water  produce 
heavy  tonnage  of  fine  feed.  The  or- 
chard is  all  hog-fenced,  so  no  fruit 
is  wasted.  Manure  from  poultry  and 
livestock  is  continually  enriching 
the  soil.  The  orchard  is  considered 
worth  $300  an  acre  now. 

BACK    TO   THE  FARM. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Har- 
wood bought  the  place,  he  was  car- 
rying mail  with  two  horses,  which 
have  been  all  the  tractive  power  he 
has  found  necessary  since  then. 
Though  his  early  days  were  spent  on 
a  farm,  thirteen  years  were  lost 
"merchandising."  He  would  as  soon 
go  back  to  that  work  as  a  free  bird 
would  to  a  cage. 

Their  three  hundred  dollars  of 
savings  were  paid  on  the  place  and 
they  had  to  live  in  town  awhile, 
working  on  the  outside  to  get  money 
and  credit  for  improvements.  The 
eight  acres  of  fruit  trees  were  plant- 
ed and  water  was  soon  seen  to  be 
necessary.  A  60-foot  well,  tapping 
five  strata  of  water,  was  bored  and 
equipped  with  a  three-inch  centrifu- 
gal pump,  having  four-inch  suction 
and  discharge  to  give  it  greater  ca- 
pacity. A  four-horsepower  gas  en- 
gine furnishes  power  to  irrigate  the 
whole  place,  except  a  corner  of  the 
orchard,  which  was  not  well  leveled 
before  planting.  Money  invested  in 
leveling  before  planting  would  have 
paid  big  interest,  but  the  money  was 
not  available  then,  even  to  buy  a 


scraper.  Ditches  have  been  dug 
with  a  plow.  Where  water  had  to 
cross  low  places,  the  ditches  were 
built  up  with  plow  and  shovel.  Later 
leveling  for  alfalfa  has  been  easier 
with  a  scraper. 

A  windmill  pumps  water  from  the 
well  into  a  2000-gallon  tank  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  off  the  ground  for 
water  to  use  about  the  house,  poul- 
try yards,  and  farm  buildings.  The 
engine  is  seldom  needed  for  this.  A 
10,000-gallon  tank  should  have  been 
installed  had  money  been  available. 
A  man's  wages  have  been  invested 
in  a  two-inch  pipe  400  feet  long  and 
small  laterals  with  faucets  at  strat- 
egic points,  which  save  a  man's  labor 
in  the  chores.  The  plumbing  was 
done  by  himself. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  house  and 
farm  buildings  were  started,  very 
modestly  and  in  succession,  as  money 
became  available.  Mr.  Harwood  did 
most  of  the  work  himself.  The  house 
"just  growed  like  Topsy,"  as  Mrs. 
Harwood  expresses  it,  one  room  be- 
ing added  after  another. 

HOGS  CONVENIENTLY  HANDLED. 

Hog  pens  are  covered  with  cheap 


ried  from  a  distant  hydrant,  as  it 
is  on  many  farms  today. 

DRAINAGE  DITCHES. 

Each  alfalfa  check  drains  into  the 
next;  or  the  excess  water  can  be 
cut  into  a  drainage  ditch  leading  to 
the  road.  This  ditch  has  permitted 
partial  reclamation  of  a  "hog  wal- 
low" on  one  corner.  At  places  it 
runs  under  flumes  which  convey  ir- 
rigation to  farther  lots.  Where  it 
runs  under  driveways,  culverts  have 
been  built  with  the  covering  plank 
loose,  so  it  can  be  easily  removed 
to  clean  out  any  mud,  etc. 

FEED    GROWN    FOR  COWS. 

Cows  are  kept  in  the  barn  or  cor- 
ral, as  Mr.  Harwood  figures  he  can- 
not, afford  to  have  them  tramping 
the  alfalfa.  A  patch  of  Indian  corn, 
which  grew  twelve  feet  tall,  was  fed 
green  to  cows  after  silking.  The 
Sudan  grass  and  hay  is  considered 
as  nice  as  red  oat  hay.  Barley  hay 
or  straw  is  fed  ad  libitum;  for  al- 
falfa alone  is  an  unbalanced,  expen- 
sive ration.  The  cows  will  leave 
alfalfa  at  times  to  eat  the  straw. 
Carrots  in  winter  add  succulence. 
The  cows  are  in  good  condition,  as 


Peaches  are  not  the  least  profitable  crop  on  the  Harwood  ranch,  where  hogs,  poultry,  other 
fruit,  and  vegetables  contribute  largejy  to  the  income. 


effective  roofs.  Concrete  floors  have 
cost  only  the  cement.  A  fattening 
pen  ten  or  twelve  feet  square  is  to 
have  a  wallow  built  by  putting  ce- 
ment walls  six  inches  high  and  eight 
feet  square  on  the  floor. 

A  movable  hog  shed  is  built  on 
2x6  runners  to  be  dragged  to  what- 
ever location  is  desired.  It  is  only 
two  feet  high  at  the  lower  edge, 
about  8  by  12  feet  square,  and  cov- 
ered with  roofing  paper.  This  shed 
may  be  moved  to  any  one  of  seven 
lots  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  all  hog 
fenced,  or  to  the  garden  or  orchard. 
Pigs  do  not  hurt  young  apple  trees 
nor  older  peaches  and  almonds.  Pure 
fresh  water  was  required,  so  a  con- 
crete trough  was  set  under  a  fence 
between  two  pens  with  water  drip- 
ping into  it.  Mud  in  the  pens  is 
avoided  by  building  a  wooden  plat- 
form along  the  trough  and  cutting 
an  overflow  notch  in  its  back  edge. 
The  idea  would  be  worthy  of  mul- 
tiplied use;  but  a  float  valve  is  soon 
to  regulate  admission  of  fresh  water. 
There  used  to  be  a  mudhole  about 
the  trough,  to  which  water  was  car- 


all  the  rest  of  the  stock.  Left-over 
straw  makes  good  bedding,  especially 
in  chicken  houses,  where  an  abun- 
dance is  used. 

BEAN    VARIETIES  TRIED. 

Several  varieties  of  beans  were 
grown  this  year  and  threshed  with- 
out machinery.  Of  the  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons,  Bayous,  Improved  Golden 
Wax  beans,  and  Red  Kidneys  tried 
this  year,  only  the  last  named  will 
be  grown  next  year.  The  Bayous 
in  this  trial  proved  distinctly  least 
profitable. 

CHICKENS  CLAIM  MUCH  ATTENTION. 

Chickens  are  the  Harwoods'  hobby. 
Provision  for  them  has  induced  more 
study  and  change  in  plans  than  any 
other  department  of  this  little  self- 
contained  kingdom.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit,  eggs  were  being  sold  at 
a  local  hotel  for  60c  a  dozen,  eight 
or  nine  cents  above  market  quota- 
tions, because  they  are  gathered 
every  day  and  taken  to  town  twice 
a  week. 

The  start  in  poultry  was  made  in 
1912  by  buying  thirteen  dozen  hens. 
Five  breeds  were  tried  in  the  early 
stages;  but  now  the  whole  flock  is 


of  Leghorns  except  18  Barred  Rocks. 
For  table  use  and  as  winter  layers, 
Mr.  Harwood  says  the  latter  are  100 
per  cent  better  than  the  former, 
which  are  considered  more  profitable 
the  year  around  because  they  eat  less 
and  lay  more.  About  700  hens  were 
kept  last  year;  but  only  175  are  on 
hand  now. 

The  hen  house  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  wholly  devoted  to  roosts  except 
an  alley  through  center.  The  roosts 
are  of  inch  lumber  set  edgewise  in 
slots  and  are  easily  removed  for 
cleaning  out.  A  thick  bed  of  waste 
straw  is  kept  under  them.  Plenty 
of  slide  windows  are  left  open  with 
burlap  over  their  lower  half  to  keep 
drafts  off  the  chickens  at  -night. 
Eggs  are  laid  in  boxes  located  along 
the  house,  entered  from  inside,  and 
protected  by  sloping  paper  roofing. 
In  cold  winter  warm  water  is 
brought  from  the  house  and  given  in 
sheet-iron  troughs  shoved  just  far 
enough  under  the  partition  so  chick- 
ens can  drink  without  getting  their 
feet  in  it.  Slats  in  the  partition  en- 
able hens  to  eat  dry  mash  in  a 
trough  outside  the  pen  convenient  to 
fill,  but  impossible  for  hens  to  fill 
with  dirt. 

RAISE  THEIR  OWN  CHICKS. 

The  Rocks  and  125  Leghorns  have 
been  set  aside  for  breeding.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  in  two  incubators 
of  300  eggs  capacity  each.  Another 
incubator  is  available  for  outside  or- 
ders. The  incubator  house  is  built 
with  double  walls  packed  with  straw. 
Mice  convinced  Mr.  Harwood  that 
dirt  packing  would  be  better.  The 
tight  ceiling  has  a  ventilator  into 
the  space  under  the  roof. 

Twelve  hundred  chicks  were  raised 
in  1916,  only  250  in  1917;  but  more 
are  to  be  raised  this  year.  Cold 
brooders  have  been  tried  and  dis- 
carded. Heat  is  considered  neces- 
sary; and  sheet-iron  stoves  have  been 
installed  for  supplementary  heat 
when  needed. 

After  being  taken  from  the  brood- 
ers, about  100  chicks  are  put  into 
each  of  eight  yards  about  20  feet 
square.  Each  yard  has  a  good  house 
and  dripping  water.  As  chicks  grow 
larger  they  are  graduated  to  dif- 
ferent yards  and  finally  to  the  ma- 
ture flock. 


TWIG  CLIPPING  RENEWS  OLD 
PRUNE  TREES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.]  . 

"Your  old  trees  are  looking  younger 
each  year,"  might  be  said  to  O.  W. 
Grove  of  Santa  Clara  county,  whose 
prune  trees  are  23  years  old.  He 
started  his  present  system  of  prun- 
ing four  years  ago  and  the  tops  are 
full  of  new  wood.  The  first  year, 
big  limbs  were  entirely  thinned  out. 
Since  then,  the  man,  who  has  not 
much  else  to  do  all  winter,  has  gone 
carefully  through  all  the  brush, 
clipping  back  the  oldest  and  weak- 
est twigs.  He  can  fix  about  22  trees 
per  day.  Wherever  a  twig  is  clip- 
ped, it  sends  out  new  growth,  which 
bears  fruit  the  second  year.  The 
new  growth  averaged  perhaps  four 
to  five  inches  the  first  year,  but 
some  of  it  is  now  over  two  feet  long. 
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How  Mr.  Mayeda  Gets  Large  Grape  Crops 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  M.  Matsumoto  of  Japanese  Agricultural  Association.] 


The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  one 
of  the  essentials  in  vineyard  oper- 
ation. There  is  no  question  that  a 
farmer  who  is  familiar  with  this  line 
of  farming  appreciates  this  very 
thoroughly.  However,  as  the  local 
conditions  in  this  State  are  so  vari- 
able, it  is  difficult  to  give  specific 
directions  for  the  pruning  of  the 
vine  which  will  be  entirely  appll- 


Three-year-old  Thompson   Seedless  vines, 
heavily  covered  with  fruit. 


cable  to  every  grape-producing  sec- 
tion; also,  the  age  of  the  vine,  its 
vigor  and  surrounding  conditions  re- 
quire a  special  consideration  in  each 
case.  The  object  of  this  writing  is 
to  give  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
vineyardist  in  general  rather  than  to 
induce  him  to  follow  this  system. 
Still,  this  particular  method  is  pur- 
sued by  one  grower  and  is  bringing 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Bttersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Burisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalclno,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


him  more  crop  than  any  other  grow 

ers  in  his  section. 

FIVE  ACRES  YIELDS  NEARLY  Stt.OOO. 

K.  Mayeda  of  Dinuba  is  a  well 
known  Japanese  farmer  in  Dinuba. 
He  is  not  an  old-time  settler,  but  the 
vineyard  under  his  management  pro- 
duces more  than  others.  The  illus- 
tration shows  one  of  his  three-year- 
old  Thompson  Seedless  vines  and 
how  heavily  it  is  covered  with  fruit. 
Last  year  he  obtained  13%  tons  of 
raisins  from  his  five  acres  of  three- 
year-old  Thompson  Seedless.  With 
the  price  of  seedless  raisins  at  7c 
per  pound,  this  five-acre  patch  had 
brought  him  $1,925  gross.  The  year 
before  last,  that  is,  in  the  second 
year,  the  average  yield  was  a  ton 
per  acre,  and  as  for  this  year's  crop 
Mr.  Mayeda  expects  fifteen  tons, 
which  will  make  an  average  of  three 
tons  or  more  per  acre,  since  the 
vines  are  growing  steadily.  Mr.  May- 
eda owns  another  65  acres  of  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  The  average  yield  from 
this  for  the  last  four  years  was  150 
tons  of  raisins  per  annum. 

WHY  IS  THE  PRODUCT  LARGE? 

Why  does  his  ranch  produce  so 
heavily  while  the  other  ranches  ad- 
jacent to  his  are  producing  only  a 
ton  or  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre? 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Mayeda  is  a  hard- 
working farmer  and  takes  very  good 
care  of  his  ranch.  Consequently,  all 
the  vines  are  so  strong  and  healthy 
that  they  produce  many  suckers. 
Those  suckers  which  are  unfavor- 
ably located  are  removed  before  they 
become  tough.  However,  some  suck- 
ers suitably  located  are  left  to  be- 
come mature,  so  that  these  could  be 
substituted  for  any  fruit  cane  that 
is  weak  or  unsuitably  located.  The 
pruning  is  started  in  January  and 
completed  in  February.  He  thinks 
one  wire  better.  From  six  to  seven 
vigorous  canes  are  left  per  vine. 
Two  to  three  canes  are  staked  to  the 
post  and  two  strong,  well-matured 
canes  on  each  side,  mercilessly  twist- 
ed around  the  wire. 

SUCKERS   FOR   RENEWAL  CANES. 

Mr.  Mayeda  uses  suckers  as  much 
as  he  does  renewal  canes  for  fruit 
production.  According  to  him,  the 
well-matured,  strong  suckers,  when 
twisted  around  the  wire,  bear  heav- 
ily. That  is  why  he  uses  some  suck- 
ers in  place  of  the  regular  fruit 
canes,  especially  when  the  latter  are 
poorly  matured  or  unfavorably  lo- 
cated. By  years'  experience  Mr. 
Mayeda  knows  how  to  utilize  this 
strength  of  his  vines.  Having  the 
canes  and  suckers  twisted  and  in- 
jured to  some  extent,  he  directs  as 
much  vigor  of  the  vine  as  possible 
to  fruit  production  instead  of  vege- 
tative growth. 

Japanese  Consulate,  S.  F. 


Comments  by  Professor  Bioletti. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Matsumoto's  very 
interesting  article  on  the  pruning  of 
the  young  Sultanina  vineyard.  The 
results  which  he  gives  there,  while 
unusual,  are  by  no  means  impossible, 
and,  in  fact,,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, should  be  obtained  frequently. 

The  production  of  large  crops  on 
young  vines  depends  less  on  the 
pruning  than  on  the  soil,  climate, 
and  general  care  of  the  vineyard.  It 
is  only  after  the  vines  have  borne  a 
few  crops  that  the  benefits  of  good 
pruning  begin  to  show.  If  vines  are 
badly  pruned,  they  soon  get  into 


such  shape  that  it  is  very  expensive 
to  handle  them  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  each  vine  the  amount 
of  fruit  wood  it  requires.  The  re- 
sult is  that  each  vine  alternates 
years  of  semi-sterility  with  years  of 
overbearing,  resulting  very  often  in 
greatly  weakening  or  even  killing 
the  vines. 

The  method  described  by  Mr.  Mat- 
sumoto  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  but 
on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  method 
we  have  recommended  in  our  Cir- 


cular 191  as  better  for  permanent 

production. 

Mr.  Mayeda's  observation  that  a 
sucker  of  good  character  is  more- 
fruitful  than  a  so-called  fruit  cane 
of  bad  character  is  also  very  inter- 
esting and  is  one  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated for  this  variety  in  our  ex- 
periments at  Davis  and  Kearney. 
However,  properly  pruned  vines  in 
ordinary  soil  produce  comparatively 
few  suckers,  so  that  we  usually 
choose  fruit  canes,  but  if  we  find  a 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PEE  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00    18  inches  long 
12  inches  long. .  9.50   20  inches  long 
14  inches  long.  .10.50   24  inches  long. . 
16  inches  long.  .11.50   30  inches  long. . 
See  yeur  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


.$12.50 
.  15.00 
.  17.50 
.  20.00 


ANGELO  &  SON  M^E22£»- 

DEALERS  —  Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


Haif  a  Century'* 
Ifcf  tern  Experien 
behind  each  box 


<fANftpARM  POWDERS 

*»^^  STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL. 

For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  wjth  Giant  Powders. 


—  give 


Hundreds   write  us  that  Giant  brands  ' '  save  money  ' 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and   "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  rare  you  set  the  renuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  the  manufacturers  who  oricinated  tbe  name.  Look  for  tbe  Giaat 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  acainst  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  bis  free  book 
"  Better  Farming."  It  tel's  you  scores  of  money-savins  ways  of  doiaf 
farm  job*.    Write  for  this  cold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

n Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □    Tree  Bed  Blasting  □    Road  Making 

Name   Address  
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3ucker  which  is  apparently  of  better 
quality  and  better  placed  than  any 
fruit  cane,  we  use  the  sucker  in- 
stead. 

The  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Mat- 
sumoto  represents  certainly  a  very 
large  crop,  but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
its  representing  a  Sultanina  or 
Thompson  Seedless  vine.  It  appears- 
to  me  to  be  the  Sultana. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


SMALL  BALES  AND  CAE-LOADING. 


To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  fact 
-that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  experienc- 
ing a  car  shortage  the  past  year  and 
may  continue  to  be  in  the  same  fix 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  hay  men  to  note 
that  they  can  be  helped  out  in  his 
sad  plight  if  they  will  have  their 
hay  baled  with  the  small  gasoline 
power  presses  wherever  it  is  conven- 
ient. As  I  have  been  shipping  sev- 
eral car  loads  of  hay  from  Escalon 
the  past  week,  it  has  been  proven 
that  a  forty-foot  refrigerator  car 
"will  easily  hold  twelve  tons  of  the 
small  three-wire  bales,  whereas  the 
"best  you  can  do  with  the  large  four 
-or  five-wire  bales  is  eight  or  nine 
tons. — W.  G.  Campbell,  Escalon. 


ALMERIA  GRAPE  CUTTINGS 
FREE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Free  cuttings  of  Almeria  grapes 
are  to  be  distributed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners 
of  Sacramento  to  applicants  from 
every  part  of  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  widespread  simul- 
taneous experiments  which  will  show 
under  what  conditions  these  grapes 
do  best. 

In  normal  seasons  over  500,000 
drums  of  this  late-maturing  variety 
come  to  the  United  States  from  Spain 
and  form  the  greatest  competition 
with  our  Emperors.  The  berries  are 
of  greenish  color  with  characteristic 
spots  when  ripe. 


ALFALFA  AMONG  OLIVES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Olive  trees  should  be  planted  30 
teet  apart  and,  if  irrigation  is  avail- 
able, should  be  intercropped  with 
alfalfa  to  help  pay  expenses,  accord- 
ing to  George  Thumann  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  who  worked  it  that  way 
on  ten  acres.  When  the  trees  are 
bearing,  the  last  crop  of  alfalfa  will 
have  to  be  cut  a  week  before  olive 
picking  so  it  can  be  watered  and  tha 
ground  get  dry  for  the  pickers.  The 
additional  moisture  due  to  alfalfa 
favors  black  scale.  These  should  be 
kept  down  with  sprays  if  leaves  or 
fruit  become  discolored  with  soot 
fungus,  which  grows  on  honey  dew 
•excreted  by  the  scale. 


HEMSKIRKES  BEAR  WELL. 


Sixty  acres  of  Hemskirke  apricots 
bear  regular  heavy  crops  of  perfect 
fruit  for  H.  E.  Losse  of  Santa  Clara 
county;  though  generally  in  Califor- 
nia, they  are  shy  bearers  because 
most  people  cut  off  most  of  their 
fruit  wood.  Mr.  Losse  believes  his 
success  with  this  variety  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  prune 
back  his  Hemskirkes  but  simply 
thins  out  interfering,  surplus,  or 
"weakened  branches.  He  expects  to 
cut  them  back  every  five  years  se- 
verely enough  to  grow  new  wood. 


Stanislaus  county  has  finished  81 
miles  of  its  126  mile  system  of  con- 
crete highways. 


.Olive  Roots  that  Grow: 

Get  a  100%  stand  (read  the  letter  below).  Don't  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  replant  next  year— it  costs  money  and  makes  an  uneven 
grove. 

I  sell  you  heavy,  strong  rooted  trees  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots.  I  grow  them  myself  in  my  own  nursery  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  the  thriftiest  tops  and  the  best  roots. 

This  is  a  mighty  sight  more  important  to  you  than  the  price- 
nevertheless,  you  will  find  my S   f    prices  RIGHT,  whatever 

quantity  you  are  going  to 
plant. 


ASCOLANO 
MISSION 


MANZANILLO 
SEVILLANO 


I  have  a  full  stock  of  the  above  varieties  (except  Sevillano,  which  is  limited)  in  prime  con- 
dition. Before  you  buy,  write  fully,  giving  me  your  plans,  and  let  me  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  advice  and  suggestions. 


1918 
CATALOG 


I  grow  a  complete  line  of  fruit,  nut  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines — in  fact, 
the  most  complete  line  of  nursery  stock  that  is  raised  in  Southern  California  by 
any  one  grower. 


All  of  this  is  fully  pictured  and  described  with  a  great  deal  of  cultural  information  in  my  1918  catalog, 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

In  writing,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  me  know  what  your  planting  plans  are. 


J.  S.  Armstrong 
Proprietor 


ARMSTRONG'S  NURSERIES 


406  N.  Euclid 

Ontario,  California 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Aaehor 
K.XL03      Brand,  Velvet  Flower*  of 
4    PlK*j||    8al|>hur  and  Ea«le  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrel*  and 
double  sack*.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphurs  that 
moaey  can  buy;  tha  hast 
for  vineyards:  the  heat 
for  bleaching  purpose*. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET: 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Peter  Dawson  of  Visalla  Is  check- 
ing and  leveling  160  acres  to  be 
planted  to  alfalfa. 


Rice  returns  were  $140  per  acre 
at  Claus  last  season  and  this  year 
500  acres  will  be  planted. 


Lock-seamed  un- 
der tremendous 
pressure. 

Most  durable  sur- 
face pipe  made. 

Smooth  tapering 
sleeves  and 
tight-fitting 
collars  insure 
water-tight 
Joints. 

Most  complete 
line  of  surface 
pipe  and  pipe 
equipment  in 
the  West. 

Protect  yourself 
on  delivery- 
order  NOW. 


il  ',  <\ 


Don't 

Waste  Water 

When  ditches  are  used  for  Irrigation,  the  loss  from  seepage 
is  often  over  50  per  cent.    There  is  no  waste  when  you  use 

AMES-IRVIN 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

It  puts  every  drop  of  water  right  where  you  want  it.  No 
leveling.  No  ditching.  No  grading.  Just  lay  the  pipe  down 
when  you're  ready  to  irrigate  and  take  it  up  again  when 
you've  finished. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "P" 

Telia  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  our  en- 
tire line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe  equipment. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Beaters,  Etc. 

8tn  &  Irwin  San  Francisco 
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i  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Eeduce  Triumph  Fruit  Wood. 

In  pruning  Triumph  peaches  care 
is  needed  to  avoid  leaving  too  much 
fruit  wood,  for  the  fruit  grows  small 
if  too  much  is  allowed  to  mature. 
This  variety  was  generally  small  in 
Placer  county  last  year.  One  grower 
who  tried  thinning  the  wood  but  not 
pruning  condemned  the  method  be- 
cause he  did  not  thin  out  enough  of 
the  fruit  wood.  Another  pointed  out 
that  if  he  had  cut  back  there  would 
have  been  less  fruit  and  the  labor 
scarcity  which  prevented  thinning  of 
fruit  would  not  have  resulted  in  so 
much  of  small  size. 

Berry  Prices  for  1918. 

Independent  cannery  buyers  in 
the  Gold  Ridge  district,  Sonoma 
county,  have  recently  been  contract- 
ing for  the  1918  berry  crop  at  $75 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Sebastopol,  with  the 
benefit  of  any  additional  rise  In 
price,  and  offering  $67  per  ton  for 
a  five-year  term.  The  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers,  through  their  co- 
operative contract  with  the  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation,  are  certain 
of  close  to  $100  per  ton,  having  re- 
ceived near  $80  per  ton  for  the 
1917  crop. 

Less  Severe  Apricot  Cutting. 

Young  apricot  trees  make  enough 
wood  growth  without  pruning  back 
severely,  thinks  O.  W.  Grove  of 
Santa  Clara  county.  On  trees  now 
six  years  old  he  left  the  lower 
whorl  of  small  branches  two  years 
ago.  They  produced  four  or  five  feet 
of  new  growth,  which  was  in  turn 
cut  back  to  the  whorl,  leaving  15  to 
18  inches  of  the  new  wood.  They 
grew  five  or  six  feet.  Meanwhile  a 
system  of  thinning,  but  not  cutting 
back,  is  being  tried  and  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted. 

Pear  and  Prune  Thrips. 

Lay  a  few  sheets  of  cheesecloth 
on  the  ground  at  various  places  in 
pear  and  prune  orchards  to  tell  when 
thrips  are  emerging.  If  they  come 
when  buds  are  opening,  spray  into 
the  buds  with  a  3  per  cent  distillate 
emulsion  to  which  a  pint  per  200 
gallons  of  blackleaf  40  has  been 
added.  Repeat  the  spray  four  to  ten 
days  later  if  necessary. 

Planting  Mammoth  Blackberries. 

For  early  blackberries  H.  E.  Har- 
ris of  Kern  county  prefers  Mammoth 
rather  than  Crandall.  He  has  both; 
but  Crandalls  bear  alternately  for 
him  and  ripen  after  Mammoths  are 
past.  The  best  time  to  transplant 
rooted  tips  is  March  and  April.  Set 
them  three  inches  deep,  six  feet 
apart,  in  rows  eight  feet  apart. 
Water  them  at  once. 

Spray  for  Walnut  Aphis. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  8  to  1 
will  kill  the  eggs  of  walnut  aphis 
and  will  not  injure  the  buds  if  ap- 
plied before  they  burst.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  crotches,  leaf  scars  and 
rough  bark,  where  it  is  hard  to  put 
spray.  Add  25  to  50  pounds  quick- 
lime per  spray  tankful,  so  operators 
may  see  where  spray  has  hit. 

Plow  No  Oranges  in  Bloom. 

Oranges  bloom  in  March  and  April 
in  A.  W.  Mueller's  district  of  San 
Bernardino  county.  He  plows  them 
to  finish  about  March  1  and  then 
leaves  them  five  or  six  weeks  before 
plowing  crosswise.    Plowing  during 


bloom  would  likely  cause  heavy 
dropping  of  little  oranges. 

Grape  Leaf  Hoppers. 

Grape  leaf  hoppers  were  worst  last 
season  on  vineyards  near  railways, 
weedy  highways,  and  uncultivated 
land,  according  to  Fresno  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  P. 
Roullard.  Moral:  Clean  up  your 
weeds;  vine  hoppers  winter  among 
them. 

Whitewash  Prevented  Sunburn. 

About  250  young  cherry  trees 
planted  by  Miss  Jane  Bannon  In 
Placer  county  have  never  sunburned, 
as  so  many  do,  because  she  cut  them 
back  to  20  inches  at  planting  two 
years  ago  and  has  kept  them  white- 
washed whenever  they  need  it  since. 

Apricot  Blight  Spray. 

Apricot  blight  has  killed  the  twigs 
severely  on  an  orchard  in  Santa 
Clara  county  until  last  year.  It  was 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  just  as 
the  buds  were  swelling,  according  to 
H.  E.  Losse,  and  no  blight  was  ob- 
served except  a  severe  infection  on 
two  trees  that  were  not  sprayed. 

Dynamite  Orchard  Plowpan. 

While  the  ground  is  moist  is  a 
good  time  to  dynamite  the  plowpan 
in  your  old  or  young  orchard,  so 
feeder  roots  may  get  to  the  store- 
house of  food  and  moisture  below  it. 
Dynamite  will  start  many  backward 
orchards  to  growing  nicely. 

Pruning  to  Pick  from  Ground. 

One  man  picking  fruit  from  the 
ground  is  worth  three  picking  from 
ladders,  said  Ed  Ames  of  Placer 
county,  who  prunes  so  that  prac- 
tically all  of  his  peaches  and  plums 
may  be  picked  from  the  ground. 

Disk  After  Plowing  Cover  Crop. 

After  plowing  under  a  cover  crop 
or  strawy  manure,  it  is  well  to  use 
disk  cultivator  to  avoid  pulling  out 
the  stuff  before  it  decays. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  ^ 

COMING  PESTS? 


MILDEW 
SPIDER 

APHIS,  ETC. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 

WILL  CONTROL  THESE  PESTS 
QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "A* 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

lOS  Yesler  Way,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


WOOD  I  IN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  MOUSE 

PUMPS  FOB  EVERY   SERVICE  AND  TJ8E. 


Spray  Pumps 

of  all  kinds 

We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Spray  Pumps,  Spray  Fit- 
tings and  Nozzles  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  special 
catalog  of  Spray  Pumps. 

33-41  FREMONT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Wallace  Nurseries 

CITRUS    SPECIALISTS    FOR    47  YEARS 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  select  1,  2  and  3  year  old 

LEMON — ORANGE — GRAPE  FRUIT  TREES 

You  want  dependable  trees.    Place  your  order  early. 

TRADE  YOUR  SURPLUS  LAND  FOR  CITRUS  TREES 

SALES  OFFICE:  501  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES 


PLANT  TREES 

You  may  have  put  off  planting  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
The  present  showers  are  tree  insurance  for  any  trees  you 
plant  now. 

The  Time  to  Get 
Busy  is  Right  Now 

We  have  a  fine  block  of  stock  in  each  of  the  following  sorts,  as 
well  as  a  general  assortment.  Trees  are  in  splendid,  first-class 
shape  for  planting.    And  we  can  make  immediate  shipment. 


French  Prune  and  Robe  de  Sergeant 

on  Myrobolan. 
French  Prune  and  Sugar  on  Almond. 
Sugar  Prune  on  Apricot  Root. 
Cherries— All  Sorts. 
Apricots  on  Peach  and  Apricot  Root. 
Almonds  on  Peach  and  Almond  Root. 


Bartlett  Pears  on  Japanese  Root. 
Bartlett  Pears  on  French  Root. 
Also  Standard  Sorts  on  Both  Roots. 
Tuscan  and  Phillips  Cling  in  Yearlings 

and  June  Buds. 
MISSION  OLIVES  on  Picholine  Root. 

Figs  — Apples  — Freestone  Peaches- 
Nectarines,  etc. 


Submit  a  list  of  wants  for  quotation. 
Mail  your  list  right  now  to  Dept.  H 


Remember  !  We  will  take 
your  Liberty  Bonds  in  full 
or  partial  payment  for  trees. 


S41.  V  Mr. 


1 
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Roots  such 
as  are  grown 
only  on  our 
foothill  soil 
and  location 

THEY  AM  TREE 
INSURANCE 


SILVA-BIRGTHOLDT  GO.  f 

NEWCASTLE  ~  CALIFORNIA 
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Asphaltum  for  Trees 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  last  Rural 
Press  received  I  note  "Asphaltum  D 
Grade"  is  recommended  as  a  cover- 
ing where  large  limbs  are  sawed  off 
from  trees.  I  have  quite  a  consid- 
erable pruning  to  do  this  spring 
and  more  or  less  large  limbs  to  re- 
move, in  many  cases  where,  owing 
to  a  heavy  load  of  fruit  this  last 
season,  large  limbs  have  split  loose 
from  the  trunk,  leaving  an  ugly 
wound  that  will  be  the  source  of 
rotten  limbs  unless  something  is 
done.  I  was  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  last  five  years  and  my 
trees  there  were  not  properly  cared 
for  during  my  absence.  I  have  usu- 
ally used  grafting  wax  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  there  will  be  so  many 
places  to  be  covered  that  it  will  be 
quite  expensive  to  do  that  in  this 
case.  Since  reading  the  last  Rural 
Press  I  have  tried  to  find  "Asphal- 
tum D  Grade,"  but  without  success. 
Nobody  has  nor  does  anyone  know 
what  the  "D  Grade"  is.  I  found 
one  hardware  store  keeping  asphal- 
tum paint,  used  for  bridges  and  iron 
work,  but  they  said  they  knew  of  no 
other  kind  and  never  heard  of  its 
being  used  for  the  purpose  I  wish  to 
put  it  to.  They  wanted  $1.75  per 
gallon  for  it.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  the  "D  Grade"  is  and 
where  I  can  get  it — or  how  I  can 
prepare  it — from  the  crude  asphal- 
tum as  taken  from  the  ground,  and 
oblige? — C.  R.  C,  Lompoc,  Cal. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  asphaltum  suitable  for 
horticultural  purposes  do  not  adver- 
tise it  properly.  It  is  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  is  not  usu- 
ally reticent  about  the  good  things 
it  makes;  and  probably  other  oil 
companies  have  a  similar  product. 


SPRAY  FOR  BERRY  ANTHRAC- 
NOSE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Where  berry  canes  have  been  af- 
fected with  whitish  spots  or  streaks 
with  reddish  to  blackish  margins, 
they  may  be  killed  by  the  disease, 
which  is  known  as  "anthracnose." 
M.  J.  Moniz  of  Sonoma  county  lost 
eight  acres  of  Loganberries  that  way 
at  three  years  old.  Where  vines  are 
not  killed  they  are  often  weakened 
so  they  cannot  mature  good  crops. 
Mr.  Moniz  has  another  patch  of  12 
acres  which  he  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux about  5-5-50  when  they  were 
three  years  old,  and  they  were  still 
in  good  condition  two  years  later. 
The  spray  was  applied  only  once, 
just  as  the  leaves  were  beginning  to 
appear.  If  the  disease  or  the  sea- 
son had  been  bad,  he  would  have 
sprayed  again  when  the  leaves  were 
well  out  and  the  shoots  about  six 
inches  long,  repeating  again  just 
before  blossoming  if  necessary. 


Fifty  property  owners  met  re- 
cently at  Esparto  and  discussed  the 
forming  of  an  irrigation  district. 


T'THE  BOSS"  I) 
REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  tn.  loos.  T  to.  wide  S10  00 
IS  In.  loos'.  T  to.  wide  11 .00 
14  to.  loss.  7  to.  wide  12.00 
10  to.  Ions'.  7  to.  wide  18.50 
18  to.  Ions.  7  to.  wide  16  .00 
24  to.  lorn*.  7  to.  wide  18.00 
80  to.  loo*.  7  to.  wide  81.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
1380  Willow  St,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal 


It  should  be  advertised  until  every 
country  store  in  fruit  districts  would 
carry  a  supply.  Grade  D  is  a  form 
which  is  ready  for  horticultural  use. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  buying  it 
at  general  stores  in  San  Jose;  for  in 
that  region  it  is  largely  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  warfare  on  the 
peach  borer  and  also  as  a  wound 
dressing  and  grafting  wax.  For  the 
latter  purpose  it  is  improved  by  ad- 
dition of  one  part  resin  to  two  parts 
asphaltum,  mixing  with  heat  and 
afterwards  applying  it  hot  enough  to 
cover  well. 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Declduou«  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cannas,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


OILROY 
CALIFORNIA 


Something 


Only  a  few  years  ago  this  orchard  was 
planted.  And  now  it!s  only  fit  for  kind- 
ling wood.  It's  coming  out,  roots  and 
all.  It's  coming  out  in  a  hurry  too,  not 
only  because  it  isn't  worth  the  space  it 
occupies  but  also  because  the  man  who 
owns  it  has  learned  something.  (Something  that  perhaps  you  already 
know.)  He  has  learned  the  value  of  dynamite  on  the  farm.  He  is 
saving  time,  labor,  and  money  by  blasting  out  the  old  trees  with 


HERCULES  DYNAMITE 


And  when  he  plants  his  new  orchard 
he's  going  to  plant  it  right — in  holes 
blasted  with  dynamite,  not  dug  with  a 
spade.  Here  too  he  saves  time,  labor, 
and  money.  But,  more  important,  he 
plants  the  trees  as  they  should  be  planted. 
He  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow 
through  receptive  soil.  They  don't 
have  to  fight  for  every  inch  they  make. 
That's  waste  of  energy  that  ought  fb  go 
into  fruit. 

The  new  orchard  will  bear  a  year  earlier 


It  will  give 
It  will  be 


than  any  of  his  others  have, 
finer  fruit  and  more  fruit, 
a  real  money-maker. 

"And  how  did  this  man  come  to  use 
dynamite?"  you  ask.  He  answered  an 
advertisement  just  like  this  one.  He 
got  a  free  book,  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." He  read  it.  That's  the  story. 
Your  copy  of  the  book  is  waiting  for  you. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
You'll  get  "Progressive  Cultivation"  by 
return  mail. 


MEHfULES  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested 

in  dynamite  for  

Name  


Address- 


SSfl 
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Making  the  Most  of  Moisture  We  Have 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.] 


We  must  take  some  chances  by  planting  for  big  crops  to  support 
the  boys  who  are  taking  chances  with  their  lives.  It  dry  weather 
and  labor  odds  are  against  you,  so  are  the  Germans.  We  must  plant 
heavily  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  labor  and  moisture  we  can 
get.  Omitting  labor  from  this  discussion,  we  can  get  more  water  by 
pumping  from  the  ground  or  from  lakes  and  rivers  and  by  using 
drainage  water  for  irrigation. 


Cultural  methods  of  handling  the 
moisture  we  have,  either  by  irriga- 
tion or  by  natural  rainfall,  may 
save  much  of  it  to  make  increased 
crops  or  to  prevent  crop  failure. 
We  print  below  some  experiences 
which  illustrate  what  has  been  done 
successfully  and  should  be  done 
more  generally  this  dry  season. 

CULTIVATION  TO  SAVE  MOISTURE. 

Weeds  waste  tons  of  water.  Sur- 
face cultivation  kills  them  and 
makes  a  mulch  to  save  thB  deeper 
moisture.  Ralph  McNees  of  Los  An- 
geles county  disked  his  oranges  and 
walnuts  because  he  had  too  much 
to  plow  before  It  would  otherwise 
be  too  dry,  especially  last  year,  when 
rains  stopped  suddenly  in  February. 
His  neighbor,  F.  N.  Sanderson,  plow- 


made  maximum  growth.  Clover  and 
alfalfa  have  been  found  to  use  700 
to  1000  pounds  of  water  per  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  the  plant.  Cover- 
crops  are  great  pumps,  and  there 
isn't  much  moisture  left  in  the  soil 
when  they  get  through  with  a  light 
rainfall.  It  looks  like  we  had  bet- 
ter be  safe  than  sorry — better  lose 
our  green  fertilizer  this  year  than 
let  the  trees  suffer  by  thirst. 

ONE  EARLY  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 

Two  plowings  serve  principally  to 
dry  out  the  plowed  layer.  Deep 
plowing  will  air  out  soil  that  might 
otherwise  serve  as  a  reservoir.  About 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  as  early  as 
possible  now  to  keep  the  plowing 
well  cultivated,  will  save  moisture 
most  efficiently.    It  must  be  expect- 


A  disk  this  spring  is  worth  two  such  irrigations  as  many  of  us  can  get  this  summer. 


ed  deep  and  early,  but  did  not  get 
through  in  time.  He  had  to  irri- 
gate the  clods  plowed  up  in  order 
to  work  them  down. 

F.  C.  Clark  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  was  able  to  find  moisture 
most  anywhere  in  about  1000  acres, 


NITRATE 
OF  SODA 


FDR  FRUIT  TREES 


It  puts  back  into  the  soil  what 
the  trees  take  out  —  Nitrogen. 
Helps  young  trees  to  grow  thrifty 
and  strong;  keeps  old  trees  from 
losing  their  productiveness. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Cheapest  because  It  supplies 
most  available  Nitrogen  at  the 
least  tost.  Best  because  It  Is 
taken  up  by  the  trees  Immedi- 
ately after  appUcatlon  and 
leaves  no  Injurious  residue. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

520  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


mostly  of  rather  gravelly  upland, 
by  stabbing  a  bar  into  the  ground 
when  he  finished  plowing  last  April, 
six  weeks  after  everybody  else  was 
through.  His  practice  was  to  run 
a  tractor  springtooth  over  the  land 
before  plowing.  This  conserved 
moisture  both  by  killing  weeds  and 
by  mulching  the  surface.  Then  he 
plowed  about  ten  inches  deep  for 
grain  summer-fallow  to  be  used  as 
described  later. 

We  found  the  Gillette  Ranch  in 
Tulare  county  a  year  ago  busy  with 
several  tractors  cutting,  weeds  and 
surface  soil  to  a  fine  mulch  with 
cutaway  disks  on  280  acres  of  cit- 
rus and  olive  orchard.  Foreman  C. 
H.  White  figured  he  could  put  the 
ground  into  as  good  condition  early 
in  February  with  heavily  weighted 
disks  as  he  could  later  with  plows, 
and  a  whole  lot  faster  when  speed 
meant  moisture  conservation. 

LATE   COVER-CROP  PLOWING. 

When  there  is  enough  rain  or 
irrigation,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
wait  until  orchard  covercrops  have 
ed  that  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  will  become  dry. 

WHAT  IS  A  DUST  MULCH? 

We  have  found  a  real  dust  mulch 
in  University  Farm  orchards  where 
you  would  sink  almost  over  your 
shoe  tops  in  soft,  dry  dust  in  mid- 


summer. Frank  Watson  of  Butte 
county  had  a  similar  dust  mulch 
for  his  bean  intercrop  last  season. 
E.  D.  Seaton  of  Sonoma  county 
plows  deep  and  keeps  a  mulch  bv 
running  a  weed  cutter  bIx  inches 
under  the  surface.  The  ordinary 
weed  cutter  does  not  go  deep  enough 
to  make  the  dust  mulch  necessary 
for  the  long  summers  of  California. 

Ordinary  cultivators,  especially  the 
spring-tooth  type,  are  wasteful  of 
moisture  when  they  throw  moist 
earth  to  the  surface  or  leave  ridges 
exposed  to  the  weather.  O.  W.  Grove 
of  Santa  Clara  county  irrigated  part 
of  his  orchard  last  June,  but  not 
since  then.  He  sowed  vetch  last  fall 
and  it  all  came  up  without  further 
moisture.  His  watertable  is  160  feet 
down.  A  mulch  five  inches  deep  is 
maintained  by  using  a  cultivator 
made  at  a  blacksmith  shop  from  his 
own  design.  It  permits  moisture 
to  rise  enough  to  sprout  the  vetch, 


but  never  exposes  moist  earth  to 
wind  and  sun.  Shovel-like  blades 
were  welded  to  the  ends  of  narrow 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

i  bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
|  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

,  R.  M.  league  Citrus  Nurseries, 

SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


PersimmonTrees 

Oct  Genuine  Varieties  Selected  by  Persim- 
mon Specialist.       Write  for  Suggestions. 

R.  S.  fujii,  1918  Francisco  St.,   Berkeley,  Cal 


f  Protect  the  Crops 


Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have^demon- 
strated  that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER-   Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Book.it  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 


HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PR.U  TK  Al.l  v 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TKKE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits. 
Gophers.  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storms.  Barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  YOUB  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTINQ  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  hare  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  price*  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested In. 

THE  EX PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

938  E.  Central  Ave.  Bedlands,  Calif. 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  planting  that  vacant  land  with  the  best  Citrus  Trees  money  can  buy. 
We  have  several  thousand  selected 

Late  Valencia's,  Eureka  Lemons 
M.  S.  Grape  Fruit  and  Washington  Navels 

All  extra  fine  stock.   Prices  on  application.    Inspection  invited. 

R.  D.  No.  2  HASTER  BROS.    Orange,  California 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

f*  |  Grown  at  Lacuna  Bell  Acre*.   Stock  1  year  old.   200,000,  8  to  30  Inche* 

^/ldS^  hlmtv   Absolutely  tree  from  scale.   Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  (or  sals. 


C.  H.  HARLB,  Manager 


LOCKE  NURSERIES 


27  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 


— TOR  SALE- 
SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK.     Strong,  thrifty,  1  year 
Plants,  eight  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 
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ORCHARD  SPRAY^ 


A  million  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age each  year — that's  what  the 
pear  thrips  is  capable  of  doing 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia. Because  of  the  minute  size 
of  the  insect — the  rapidity  of  its 
spread  over  large  areas  and  the 
suddenness  of  attack  in  great 
numbers — the  control  of  this  pest 
has  always  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  conclusive  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
thoroughly  spraying  with 

MISCIBLE  OIL 

NO.  2— TOR  TlffllPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil — spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose — 
where  great  penetration  and  quick 
evaporation  are  necessary. 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is  a  Universal 
Brand  Spray.  That  means  that  it 
is  uniform — that  it  is  made  from 
the  best  materials — and  that  its 
manufacture  is  supervised  by 
chemists  and  entomologists  who 
have  had  both  laboratory  and  field 
experience. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill  pear 
thrips  in  the  bud  better  than  any 
other  spray — there  is  no  question 
about  it.    Order  your  spray  now. 

If  you  will  write  our  entomologist, 
Paul  R.  Jones — acknowledged  an 
expert  in  the  control  of  pear 
thrips — he  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  to  decide  your  individual 
spraying  problems.  This  expert 
advice  is  free.    Write  today. 

Insecticide  Department 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company 

350  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
816  Biggins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Our  Pedigreed  French  Prunes  are 
as  represented;  we  do  not  use  the 
term  in  a  general  way. 
We  still  have  on  hand  first-class 
trees  of  Prune,  Apricot,  Almond, 
Cherry,  Pear,  etc.,  and  the  finest 
ornamental  stock  we  have  ever 
grown. 

Please  write  us:  to  deal  with  us 
means  you  will  be  a  satisfied 
customer. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

M0R6ANHIU,  CAL. 


cultivator  shanks  with  the  blades 
slanting  forward  and  cutting  all  of 
the  sub-surface,  but  leaving  no 
greater  ridges  than  a  spiketooth 
harrow. 

CORN   ON   SUMMER  FALLOW. 

Summer  fallow  is  designed  to  save 
two  seasons'  moisture  for  one  crop. 
A  large  part  of  the  first  season's 
moisture  is  generally  lost  by  either 
leaving  the  plowing  rough  all  sum- 
mer or  by  allowing  a  crust  to  form 
after  harrowing  it.  J.  G.  Prewett 
of  Contra  Costa  county,  F.  C.  Clark 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  J. 
C.  Astill  of  Placer  county,  are  among 
those  who  really  save  moisture  on 
summer  fallow  by  planting  corn  and 
allowing  the  cattle  which  pasture 
the  corn  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch 
by  means  of  their  hoofs. 

STRAW  OR  OTHER  MULCH. 

The  National  Orange  Company  of 
Riverside  kept  the  ground  moist  un- 
der 140,000  citrus  trees  the  past  few 
seasons  by  making  basins  under 
them,  using  less  water  and  filling 
the  basins  with  a  mulch  of  manure, 
bean  straw,  spoiled  alfalfa,  weeds, 
etc.  I.  W.  Shirley  and  S.  J.  Bolser 
of  San  Bernardino  county  and  the 
Leffingwell  Ranch  of  Los  Angeles 
county  are  others  who  have  found 
water  economy  this  way.  Adolph 
Butze  of  Tulare  county  hauls  straw 
at  harvest  time  to  spread  thickly 
between  but  not  under  his  orange 
trees.  In  all  cases  the  soil  is  im- 
proved and  becomes  full  of  life. 
Strawberries  and  gardens  are  often 
mulched  for  the  same  purpose. 

DROUTH-RESISTANT  CROPS. 

Crops  which  mature  early  or  re- 
quire least  moisture,  such  as  the 
sorghums,  sudan,  early  potatoes, 
grain  for  hay,  etc.,  may  well  be  fig- 
ured on  more  extensively  than  usual. 

A  CALL  FOR  ELEVATORS  AND 
BULK  SHIPMENTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  that  you 
would  start  a  campaign  or  renew 
the  one  started  some  time  ago  for 
grain  elevators  in  California  to  re- 
place the  old  system  of  sacking  and 
storing  in  long,  low  warehouses. 

The  advantages  of  the  elevator  to 
all  parties  concerned  are  many.  First, 
to  the  farmer.  The  price  of  100 
sacks  will  build  a  good  substantial 
wagon-box,  large  enough  to  hold  60 
bushels  of  loose  grain.  At  thresh- 
ing time  three  or  four  farmers  can 
exchange  work  and  haul  the  grain 
directly  to  the  elevator,  or  for  the 
price  of  1000  sacks,  or  any  other 
number,  a  farm  granary  can  be 
built  that  will  hold  the  same  amount 
of  grain  as  the  sacks.  This  build- 
ing and  the  wagon-box  would  en- 
dure for  many  years,  while  the  sacks 
have  to  be  bought  over  again  every 
year.  The  waste  of  grain  when 
handled  in  sacks  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant item.  The  present  high  price 
of  sacks  induces  the  farmer  to  use 
old  ones  so  far  as  possible;  these  soon 
break  and  much  grain  leaks  out.  I 
recently  bought  30  sacks  of  seed 
barley  at  a  nearby  warehouse,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  in  old  sacks. 
With  careful  handling  we  will  lose 
at  least  one  full  sack  before  we  get 
it  all  in  the  ground. 

Advantages  to  the  dealer  are  im- 
portant. More  machinery  and  less 
men  will  be  needed  to  handle  the 
grain,  which  is  a  strong  argument 
in  these  days  of  scarce  help.  Much 
grain  can  be  saved  which  Is  now 
wasted  by  reason  of  leaking  sacks 
and  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice. 


The  grain  can  be  recleaned  in  the 
elevator  and  freight  saved  on  the 


chaff  and  dirt  that  is  fanned  out. — 
M.  D.  Adams,  Williams. 


The  Tractor  Disk  That  Stands  Up! 


Why  waste  your  tractor  power  pulling  a  poor  disk  ?  No  disk  should  be  run  behind 
a  tractor  unless  it  is  built  especially  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  must  do  equally  well 
after  the  plow  or  on  stubble.    The  leader  for  a  dozen  years  is  the  ^fflllll 

Tractor 
Disk  Harrow 


Cut&w&y 


Built  extra  strong,  with  heavy  disks  forged  sharp. 
Rigid  frame  does  the  work  in  once  over,  avoids^, 
packing.    Two  levers  control  all  gangs.    Ad-  ^  ' 


justable 
tractors 


hitch.  Light  draft, 
light  or  heavy. 


Sizes  for  all 


Write  for  free  catalog,  and  book  "The  Soil  and( 
Its  Tillage"  and  name  of  Cutaway  dealer.  « 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  * 

607  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 
Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  * 
Harrows  and  Plows  ^ 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 


General  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 

Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 
126-127  IV.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  Lowest 

Prices 

On 

Good  Trees 

Write 

to 


PLANT  YOUR  LAND  TO 
FRUIT  TREES 

Let  there  be  no  "slacker  land"  in  this  good 
State  of  California.  Put  every  acre  of  avail- 
able land  into  fruit — it  will  pay  you  big. 
The  world  will  have  to  be  fed  after  the  war 
as  well  as  during  the  war.  Cull  out  your 
poor  trees  and  replant  with  the  producing 
kind — the  kind  we  sell. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tb«  Nnrsery  That  Helped  To  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Pamoaa 

76  S.  Market  St.        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Our  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  production 
of  well-matured  trees;  the  long  growing  season  allows  the  trees  to 
mature  naturally,  so  that  at  digging  time  in  December  the  wood  is 
hardened  up  and  in  prime  condition  for  handling.  "FROM  THE 
ROOTS  UP"  is  our  motto.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  can 
be  given  in  proper  selection  of  seedling  stocks,  cutting  our  buds 
from  record-breaking  orchards  -scientifically  budding  the  seedlings 
and  giving  the  young  trees  the  best  care  and  cultivation  in  order  to 
produce  trees  that  are  merchantable. 


Plant 

MUIR 

Peaches 

for 

Profit 


In 


The 
TILTON 
Apricot 
Is  a  Big 
Money 
Maker 


fcti  me  d°»rj  up 


Our  new  Catalog  contains  104  pages  of  intensely  interesting, 
thoroughly  practical  and  exceptionally  valuable  information  for 
either  the  old  experienced  orchardist  or  the  beginner. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  Citrus  and  Olive  Culture, 
also  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  Avocados  and 
their  high  food  value. 


Write 

for 
Catalog 


Use  this  Couoon 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 
Address  Dept.  B,  Fresno.  Calif. 

Please  send  copy  ol  your  new  Illustrated  Fruit 
Tree  Catalogue. 

Name   

Post  Office  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

County  

State  
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


i 


Organic  Matter  for  Grain  Fields. 

Fallow  grain  land  which  is  not  to 
be  planted  to  corn  in  the  fallow  sea- 
son is  allowed  by  J.  G.  Prewett  of 
Contra  Costa  county  to  make  as  big 
a  green  cover  crop  as  possible  before 
plowing  in  the  spring.  This  cover 
crop  contains  some  wild  oats,  but 
is  principally  bur  clover.  It  takes 
so  much  moisture  that  if  rain  is 
short  the  following  winter  the  grain 
crop  after  that  will  be  short.  "But 
we  must  enrich  the  land,"  says  Mr. 
Prewett,  who  does  not  even  pasture 
the  cover  crop  much.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  stubble  is  al- 
ways pastured  and  turned  under, 
never  burning  it  but  maintaining 
or  increasing  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.  Grain  yield  on  this  ranch 
is  better  now  than  when  Mr.  Prew- 
ett began  working  on  the  ranch  in 
1884. 

Trap  Wire  Worms  Early. 

Trap  wire  worms  when  weather 
warms  up  in  March  and  April  be- 
fore planting  beans,  says  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  A.  A.  Brock  of 
Ventura  county.  The  general  prac- 
tice is  to  cut  pieces  of  potato  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  across 
and  plant  them  in  infested  fields 
about  7x15  feet  apart.  Put  a  stake 
beside  each  piece.  Dig  out  the  po- 
tato every  week.  Look  for  wire 
worms  in  and  around  it.  Sometimes 
10  or  15  have  been  found  in  one 
piece  and  as  many  as  70  around  it. 

Weed  Law  Drastic. 

Under  the  State  law  approved  in 
1917,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  or  his 
deputies  to  notify  owners  of  prop- 
erty  whereon   is   growing  Russian 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High = Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tolare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


thistle,  Johnson  grass,  or  other  nox- 
ious weeds  to  eradicate  them.  If  the 
owner  does  not,  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  must  do  it,  and  the 
cost  becomes  a  lien  against  the  prop- 
erty, taking  precedence  over  all 
other  liens  except  for  taxes. 

Pasturing  Damaged  Alfalfa. 

"I  never  realized  what  a  differ- 
ence there  was  in  the  growth  of  al- 
falfa that  had  been  pastured  and  in 
alfalfa  that  hadn't,  till  last  sum- 
mer," says  I.  A.  Jameson  of  Tulare. 
"I  had  two  fields,  both  on  about  the 
same  soil,  both  irrigated  the  same 
time;  one  I  had  pastured  down 
pretty  close  with  dairy  cows  and  the 
other  I  had  cut.  The  field  that  had 
been  cut  was  ready  with  a  good 
stand  in  thirty  days,  while  the  pas- 
tured field  didn't  get  over  six  inches 
of  hay  for  the  rest  of  the  season." 

Work  Granite  Soil  Dry. 

"Most  people  work  granite  soil 
too  wet  and  it  runs  together,"  says 
F.  C.  Clark  regarding  experience  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  county.  "If  you 
work  our  granite  soil  wet  once,  it 
will  not  recover  in  two  years,"  says 
Ed  Ames  of  Placer  county.  "If 
teams  tramp  it  while  wet,  it  packs 
and  bakes.  I  never  allow  mine  to 
be  plowed  wet,  nor  harrowed  until 
the  harrow  will  raise  a  dust." 

Bluepod  Beans  Supersede  Whites. 

Bluepod  beans  have  conquered  the 
prejudice  in  Boston  for  small  whites. 
Previous  to  1916  the  Boston  market 
would  not  take  them.  Due  to  in- 
troductions in  that  year  there  was 
a  demand  for  them  in  1917,  accord- 
ing to  a  San  Francisco  bean  dealer. 
They  have  replaced  small  whites  on 
the  ranches  of  Lompoc  Valley  and 
many  places  along  the  Coast,  be- 
cause they  grow  hardier,  yield  more, 
and  are  equal  or  better  in  quality. 

Shallow  Eyes  Questionable. 

"It  is  foolish  to  save  the  centers 
of  seed  potatoes  to  eat,"  says  H.  A. 
Hyde  of  Watsonville.  Shallow-cut 
eyes  do  well  if  everything  is  favor- 
able. But  if  it  rains  after  plant- 
ing, they  are  likely  to  be  gone  in 
two  weeks.  A  whole  potato  or  a 
large  piece  has  the  vitality  to  live 
a  long  time  if  necessary  before  con- 
ditions favor  sprouting. 

Automatic  Potato  Planter. 

A  two-row,  two-horse  potato  planter 
with  fertilizer  attachment  is  on  the 
market  to  save  labor  and  get  pota- 
toes planted  in  time,  with  a  little 
fertilizer  mixed  in  the  dirt  on  both 
sides  of  the  row.  It  has  a  kicker 
which  does  not  bruise  the  seed 
pieces  but  throws  them  forward  to 
the  boot  regularly  and  prevents 
their  packing  in  the  hopper. 

Killing  Johnson  Grass. 

The  only  success  fighting  Johnson 
grass  is  to  cut  off  the  plants  every 
ten  days  below  the  crowns.  That 
will  rot  the  roots,  says  Horticultural 
Inspector  S.  J.  Bolser  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  If  you  let  tops 
grow,  you  get  new  roots. 

Sandy  Soil  Plowsole. 

"Plowsole"  is  formed  even  in 
sandy  soils  whose  decay  furnishes 
fine  particles  that  continually  wash 
down  to  the  layer  which  catches 
them;  and  there  they  are  likely  to 
cement. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  SO  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


429  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIME 


Apply  *wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lota. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANOELF.S.  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Note  This, 

Farmers  and 
Growers 


RIGHT  BACK  DOWN  THE  SAME  ROW 
WITHOUT  LIFTING  OUT  THE  TOOLS 


"Right -About  Face" 
with  FULL  POWER! 


Remarkable  Performance 
with  Small  Tractor 

BEFORE  you  write  out  your  check 
for  any  tractor,  note  how  the 
Bean  TrackPULL  turns  right  around 
into  the  same  row  with  tools  down 
deep  all  the  way,  without  pivoting,  or 
overloading  one  side  of  the  tractor, 
or  doing  anything  else  that  is  injur- 
ious, or  difficult,  or  that  a  tractor 
shouldn't  do.  Note  how  this  tractor 
takes  its  turn  with  its  full  load,  just 
as  easily  at  it  takes  the  same  load 
down  the  straight-away.  Note  the 
reason  for  this  in  this  tractor's  single 
track  with  which  it  pulls  and  you 
steer.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  steer, 
and  how  that  great  PATENTED 
SINGLE  TRACK  FEATURE  also 
makes  the  TrackPULL  Tractor  as 
flexible  as  the  best  team  you  ever  had. 

Bean  TrackPULL 


Tractor 


With  Patented 
Front-Drive 


"Almost  Like 
Animal  Intelligence" 

"Mine  acts  like  It  understood — almost  ani- 
mal Intelligence,"  Is  the  way  one  man  puts 
It — and  you'll  want  that,  too,  in  a  tractor. 
For  ease"  of  handling,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  make  right-about-face  turns  with  full 
power,  has  got  to  be  In  the  tractor  you  use 
In  an  orchard  or  vineyard  or  In  the  field, 
where  there's  a  lot  more  than  just  straight- 
away work  to  do. 

Be  careful  about  "acrobat"  tractors — for 
tractors  that  will  spin  around  at  a  fair 
aren't  necessarily  tractors  that  will  turn 
xhort  with  a  full  load  in  the  field.  Make 
them  demonstrate  to  you  with  their  tools 
hitched  on. 

Send  right  now  for  the  Bean  TrackPULL 
catalog,  learn  the  price  ot  this  great  ma- 
chine, and  get  the  name  of  the  nearest  fac- 
tory-agent who  will  demonstrate  how  the 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  does  the  kind  of 
work  that's  waiting  for  It  on  your  place. 
Mail  us  this  coupon,  now  before  you  forget 
It.  Find  out  the  truth  about  tractors  right 
bow  ! 

:  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

!  1311  W.  Julian  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
•  1132  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ; 
j  Please  send  Tractor  nook  with  full  in-  • 
I  formation   about   the   Bean  TrackPULL- 
■  Tractor. 

;  Name  ; 

j Street  :  j 

j  City  I 

[County   State  j 

!No.  of  acres  ,  .  . .  .Kind  of  crops- 


:  grown 
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Arc  You  a 
Farmer  or 
a  Miner? 

Your  hope  and 
purposeare  to  leave 
this  world  just  a 
little  better  than 
you  found  it.  Are 
they  not? 

Does  not  this  apply  es- 
pecially to  the  soil  that 
produces  your  crop  ? 
This  soil  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  on  this 
globe,  because  it 
makes  possible  its  in- 
habitation by  man. 
You  certainly  want  to 
keep  the  soil  on  your 
place  as  good  as  you 
found  it  or  a  little  bet- 
ter if  you  can. 

If  you  do  not  return  to 
it  the  elements  taken 
out  of  it  by  your  crops 
you  are  mining  it,  de- 
pleting it  of  its  stores 
of  plant  food  and  im- 
pairing its  productive- 
ness for  the  future. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  POTATOES  TO 
RELEASE  WHEAT. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
potatoes,  the  crop  this  year  in- 
cluded a  large  percentage  of  small 
or  misshapen  tubers.  J.  E.  Larsen, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Oregon,  and  Prof. 
J.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  University  of 
California  agree  in  saying  that  seed 
potatoes  which  are  true  to  name 
but  off  shape  because  of  the  climatic 
conditions  last  season  will  produce 
a  crop  in  1918  true  to  type  and 
quality  if  the  season  is  normal. 

Dry  weather  has  held  back  the 
demand  for  seed  potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia so  much  that  one  dealer  has 
found  slow  sale  at  $2.75  for  stock 
that  cost  him  $3.25.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  seed  not  only  on  the 
city  markets  but  also  on  the  farms. 
If  dry  weather  continues,  only  irri- 
gation-farmers will  raise  potatoes. 

SEED  TO  USE  OR  TO  AVOID. 

Potatoes  are  more  abused  than 
any  other  planted  thing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  using  culls  for  seed.  This 
probably  has  much  to  do  with  the 
great  difference  between  average  and 
good  yields.  Sizes  and  other  good 
characteristics  can  be  quickly  bred 
up  by  repeatedly  selecting  seed  from 
plants  which  have  the  desired  char- 
acteristics. The  longer  seed  has 
been  carefully  selected,  the  more 
surely  it  will  yield  a  big  crop  with 
the  highest  percentage  marketable. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  testing 
seed  potatoes  for  freedom  from  in- 
sects and  diseases,  the  California 
Legislature  passed  a  law  approved  in 
1915  whereby  seed  growers  could 
have  their  fields  inspected  twice 
while  growing  and  once  after  har- 
vesting. A  State  certificate  of  pur- 
ity and  health  is  given  for  such  po- 
tatoes as  prove  eligible.  Seed  pota- 
toes from  which  sprouts  have  been 
removed  will  sprout  again  repeat- 
edly, but  each  time  more  weakly, 
and  they  may  not  be  strong  enough 
to  come  through  the  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  planting  date 
is  known  ahead,  earlier  potatoes 
will  be  obtained  by  allowing  sprouts 
to  just  start  a  little  but  not  enough 
to  break  off  in  handling. 

BE  SURE  OF  DISEASE-FREE  SEED. 

Seed  must  be  selected  for  free- 
dom from  rot  or  disease  to  avoid  in- 
fecting new  land.  Common  scab 
may  be  soaked  two  hours  in  15  gal- 
lons of  water  containing  y2  pint 
of  formalin  and  rendered  harmless. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  two  ounces  per 
15  gallons  of  hot  water,  is  often  fa- 
vored for  this  purpose.  But  rhizoc- 
tonia  cannot  be  treated  so  effec- 
tively; and  fusarium  yields  to  no 
seed  treatment  except  destruction 
or  sale  for  food.  Fusarium-infected 
seed  may  be  detected  by  cutting  a 
slice  off  the  stem  ends.  A  dark  ring 
just  inside  the  surface  indicates  the 
disease.  Dry  rot  is  the  advanced 
stage.  Rhizoctonia  overwinters  on 
the  seed  and  looks  like  bits  of  dirt 
that  do  not  wash  off  readily. 

Insects  to  avoid  are  eel-worm  and 
tuber  moth.  Seed  infected  with  eel- 
worms  may  be  detected  by  the  dry, 
brownish  circular  or  oblong  bur- 
rows, smaller  than  a  pin  head  and 
extending  one  -  sixteenth  to  one  - 
fourth  of  an  inch  into  the  flesh. 
Badly  infested  specimens  wrinkle 
and  grow  soft  with  pimply  eruptions 
on  the  surface.  Tuber-moth  infesta- 
tion is  known  by  burrows  made  by 
the  larvae. 


Put  This  Plow  Behind  Your  Tractor 

— and  you  will  have  a  combination  that  can't  be  beat  for  downright 
good  work.  The  Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow  completes  the  efficiency  of 
your  tractor.  It  enables  you  to  get  the  most  wprk  and  the  best  work 
done  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost.  Controlled  entirely 
from  the  tractor  by  the  Knapp  Rope  Lift.  An  ordinary  tug  and  up 
comes  the  plow — ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  THE  GROUND.  Absolutely 
no  drag.  The 

KNAPP  TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 


Send  for  Our 
New  Folder 

It  shows  by  pho- 
tographic repro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  s  just 
what  this  sturdy, 
hard-  working 
plow  will  do. 


has  many  other  distinctive  advantages.  No  lev- 
ers to  catch  on  limbs  of  trees.  Turns  in  its  own 
length.  Plows  close  up  to  trees.  Hugs  the  fur- 
rows without  swinging  around  when  you  hit 
the  hard  spots.  Built  sturdy  and  strong  to 
stand  the  heavy  strains  of  tractor  work.  The 
Knapp  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  too,  for  deep  plow- 
ing.   It  does  the  work  right! 


H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  South  First  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,  VISALIA 


McocoX  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

enormously  increases  the  growth  of 

ALFALFA 


FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


^  THE  RICHEST  VALLEY  IN  THE  WORLD 

IRRIGATED  WITH  A  MILLION  DOLLAR 
„  IRRIGATION  JYJTEM 


47,000  Acres  all  under  one  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation 
Systems  in  the  World.     From  one  to  two  bales  of 
LONG   STAPLE   EGYPTIAN   COTTON   per   acre  is 
now  being  taken  off  somo  of  this  land.    Eight  Tona 
of  Alfalfa  per  Aero  is  also  being  cut  from  theso 
lands  in  ono  year — whilo  Milo  Maize  and  Bar- 
ley produce  wonderful  harrests.    Only  7  hours 
from  Lo&  -Angelc ;  by  rail.    Let  us  send  you  a 
Free  Book  of  Facts,  highly  illustrated.  Land 
sold  on  easy  payments. 
Imp  erial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225     'mcs  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai 
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Wagon  Scales  Pay  for  Themselves 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


C.  F.  Aaron  and  C.  Brown  of  the 
Yuba  Dairy  Company  in  Sutter 
county  did  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  a  great  service  when  they 
installed  a  wagon  scales  in  their 
driveway.  The  neighbors  selling 
hay,  hogs,  etc.,  among  themselves 
were  glad  of  the  chance  to  pay  a 
small  fee  for  weighing  in  order  to 
transact  business  accurately;  so  the 
depreciation  at  least  is  covered  in 
the  $50  to  ?60  per  year  they  pay 
for  use  of  the  scales. 

For  Messrs.  Aaron  and  Brown 
everything  raised  on  the  168-acre 
ranch  is  weighed  and  recorded.  They 
know  the  weights  of  hogs  carried 
through  various  feeding  experiments, 
some  of  which  have  been  noted  in 
our  columns.  They  have  found  def- 
initely that  hogs  shrink  more  if  you 


haul  them  to  town  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  warm  day  than  if  you  haul 
them  in  the  morning.  They  found 
that  the  more  you  crowd  hogs  into 
a  wagon,  the  more  they  will  shrink. 
Piemelons  were  found  just  able  to 
keep  shoats  from  losing  weights, 
while  pumpkins  were  found  worth 
$6  per  ton  as  hog  feed  when  hogs 
are  worth  13  cents.  The  weight  of 
milo  grown  in  18  acres  of  orchard 
was  found,  also  the  weight  of  pump- 
kins per  acre.  Just  now  they  are 
running  several  comparative  experi- 
ments feeding  hogs  beets  and  barley 
separately  and  together,  weighing 
the  hogs  and  their  feeds.  Eeonomy 
of  feeding  which  can  result  from 
the  experiments  will  repay  the  cost  of 
scales  repeatedly  before  they  are 
worn  out. 


How  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Works 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  I.  Fox,  Appraiser.] 


•We  are  asked  in  what  way  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  chiefly  appeals 
to  the  farmer.  The  answer  is  that 
the  chief  appeal  is  the  long-term 
loan  and  the  feeling  of  security  this 
gives  to  the  borrower. 

I  find,  when  the  Federal  Loan  has 
.replaced  that  of  a  private  lender,  a 
feeling  of  relief  is  manifest  to  the 
.extent  that  it  has  put  new  life  and 
ambition  into  the  small  farmer  by 
/emoving  the  incubus  of  insecurity 
felt  when  loans  have  been  negoti- 
ated otherwise  than  through  banks. 


Difficult 


Moisture 


Conditions 


make  the  use  of  dirty,  low  ger- 
minating* seed  a  greater  waste  than 
ever  before. 

It  not  only  reduces  the  chances 
of  a  good  stand  and  paying  crops 
this  year  but  also  makes  profits  of 
future  years  doubtful. 

With  hay  scarce  and  high,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  before 
to  plant  only  the  very  best  seed 
on  your  land. 

A  dollar  an  acre  saved  on  In- 
ferior seed  now  may  cost  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  before  the  war 
ends. 

This  is  no  time  to  experiment. 
You  want  pure,  high  germinating 
seed  that  will  produce  heavy  crops 
this  year  and  kpep  on  producing 
for  years  to  come. 

All  of  these  qualities  are  in- 
cluded in 


ALFALFA  SEED 

It  is  as  near  a  perfect  seed  as 
exports  can  select.  Not  a  novelty 
or  new  variety,  but  a  strain  that 
is  giving-  unusual  results  under 
most  trying  conditions  in  ail  parts 
of  California. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  to- 
day and  let  us  send  you  our 
pamphlet 

IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ABOUT   ALFALFA  SEED. 
(Desk  A) 


Bomberger  Seed  Co. 


728-lOtfa  St. 


MODESTO,  Cal. 


It  has  removed  the  aggravation 
and  the  considerable  expense  inci- 
dent at  short  period  to  renewals, 
and  the  suspense  of  wondering 
whether  they  can  get  renewals  and 
if  not  where  they  will  go  for  the 
money.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
take  much  of  the  steam  out  of  their 
efforts  and  be  a  constant  sapping  of 
enthusiasm.  Many  farmers  have  told 
me  that  they  would  prefer  the  farm 
loan  for  this  reason,  even  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest. 

MATTER  OF  VALUATION. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  localities 
there  is  disappointment  in  the  fact 
that  the  bank's  valuation  is  based 
on  the  agricultural  value  alone  and 
not  on  the  special  adaptability  of 
the  land  or  the  trees  thereon. 

Generally  speaking,  when  the  rea- 
son why  valuable  orchards  cannot 
be  accepted  as  security,  but  the  land 
only,  is  explained,  the  farmer  sees 
the  reason  for  it  and  is  satisfied.  He 
knows  that  a  peach  orchard,  a  prune 
or  any  other  orchard  can  be  wiped 
out  or  its  value  impaired  in  many 
ways,  according  to  locality  before 
the  long-term  loan  has  half  expired. 
In  pear  regions  the  pear  men  recog- 
nize blight,  scab  and  pear  thrips  as 
a  constant  menace  to  success  if  these 
things  are  not  regularly  combated. 
The  citrus  men  know  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  their  value  lies  in  their 
bearing  trees  and  they  are  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  frost,  scale,  gum- 
osia,  mottled-leaf,  oak  root  fungus 
and  the  lack  of  attention  are  not 
unknown  quantities.  As  for  peaches 
and  cherries,  first  you  see  them  and 
then  you  don't. 

Then,  again,  if  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  considered  location  values — 
except  as  they  affect  marketing  fa- 
cilities— the  land  speculator  would 
profit  living  near  a  good  city  and 
the  small  farmer  would  be  left  out. 
Besides  which,  this  state  of  things 
would  end  in  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion against  an  appraiser  which 
would  stick  and  end  in  discredit  to 
the  institution  and  discontent  with 
its  methods. 

As  things  are  at  present,  farmers 
who  made  a  big  kick  at  the  bank's 
method  when  it  started  and  they 
thought  It  wa3  an  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution, are  now  satisfied  to  the 
extent  that,  where  new  loans  have 
been  made,  they  cannot  be  attended 
to  without  delay. 


ALPHA  PUMPING  ENGINES 

1%  to  28  H.  P. — For  Gasoline  and  Heavy  Distillates. 

"T\ESIGNED  for  maximum  power  on  the  lowest 
fuel  consumption.  The  finest  materials  are  used 
— perfectly  machined  and  fitted  to  give  long-,  unin- 
terrupted service.  An  ALPHA  engine  is  insurance 
against  expensive  delays  and  breakdowns  during 
the  pumping  season. 

NO  BATTERIES  KEQUIRED.    EQUIPPED  WITH  A  HIGH  GRADE 
ROTARY  MAGNETO. 

STARTS  EASILY  ON  MAGNETO  WITHOUT  CRANKING. 

Plan  Early==Avoid  Delayed  Shipment 

Our  stock  is  now  complete.  Freight  cars  and  materials 
are  hard  to  get  at  the  factory  centers.  We  advise  you 
to  determine  your  needs  and  place  your  order  now  to 
make  sure  of  having  your  engine  when  most  needed. 

THE  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMP 

A  pump  of  very  high  efficiency  due  to  its  low 
speed  and  positive  discharge.  Capable  of  pump- 
ing  large  volumes  of  water  to  any  height  with- 
out loss  of  efficiency. 

AN  IDEAL  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

Capacities  20  to  1600  gals,  per  mln. 

ENQINE  AND  PUMP  CATALOGS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  Big  Bean  Crop  Starts  with  the  Planter 

GOOD  seed  is  very  necessary  in  starting  a 
bean  crop,  but  an  equally  important  factor 
is  the  planter.  It  should  be  equipped  to  do  the 
work  as  you  want  it  done. 

International  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  Bean  Planters  are 
designed  especially  for  beans  and  peas.  They  can 
be  set  to  plant  rows  as  close  together  as  28  inches  with  addi- 
tional adjustments  every  two  inches  up  to  44  inches  apart. 
Seed  can  be  drilled  automatically  or  checked  in  hills  with 
check  rower.  A  simple  power  drop  attachment  can  be  ob- 
tained which  does  away  with  check  wire  and  drops  full  hills 
in  any  desired  distance  apart  from  14  inches  to  75  inches, 
according  to  the  sprockets  used. 

Plates  can  be  selected  to  fit  your  seed.  Fertilizer  attach- 
ment can  be  supplied  on  special  order  and  combination  corn 
and  pea  hoppers  can  be  secured.  Open  or  closed  rim  wheels 
may  be  specified  without  additional  cost. 

Don't  buy  a  bean  planter  without  seeing  an  International 
or  C.  B.  &  Q.  At  the  present  crop  prices,  it  does  not  pay 
to  risk  an  uncertain  planter.  Write  us  for  complete  cata- 
logue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billing r,  Mont.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Catalog 

READY 

FOR 

DISTRIBUTION 
It  Is  Free 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

506  JAY  STREET 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
We  pay  the  Freight 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate   2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3,  4,  <$,  8,  12,  16 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Samples  and  Prices  on 
request.  State  quantity 
and  variety  desired. 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lower  Prices 

on  Galvanized  Surfacs  Irriga- 
tion Pipe,  Well  Casing  and 
other   supplies.     Write  now 
tor  New  Price  List. 
Americas  Stael  Pips  A  Tank  Co. 
884-56  Paclflo  ElMtrlo  Bldg., 
Los  AngtUa,  Cal. 


f  CRITICS' and  CUDDLERS'  CORNER  ] 

Subscribers  are  welcome  to  praise  or  to  i 
t  condemn  (in  letters  of  not  over  200  . 
f  words)    anything   which    appears  in   the  I 

} reading  columns  of  this  journal.  Con-  J 
tributors  to  this  department  may  drive  | 
and  counter-attack  each  other  as  they  see  J 
fit  without  endorsement  or  response  on  I 
•^our  part. — Editors.  J 

Did  the  Hens  Rob  the  Cows? 

To  the  Editor:  Do  the  statements 
in  article,  issue  December  22,  "Poul- 
try with  Dairy  Makes  Optimists," 
prove  theorem  in  editorial  of  former 
issue?  As  stated,  there  were  1000 
hens — 1300  chicks  were  raised  in  the 
spring.  To  feed  these  chickens  Mr. 
Nelson  must  have  used  the  grain 
harvested  from  his  20  acres,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  bought.  A  hen 
consumes  about  75  pounds  of  grain 
(whole  and  ground),  besides  green 
feed,  in  a  year.  Would  not  Mr.  Nel- 
son have  had  as  much  and  maybe 
more  if  he  had  sold  his  grain  from 
the  20  acres  as  the  net  profits — 
$785.80 — and  he  would  have  sared 
the  labor  he  and  his  good  wife  put 
on  those  hens? 

His  1000  hens,  according  to  the 
record,  laid  65,319  eggs — an  aver- 
age of  65  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 
The  writer  has  about  half  this  num- 
ber of  hens  and  feeds  half  the  quan- 
tity of  feed,  yet  his  return  in  eggs 
per  hen  is  about  double  of  what  Mr. 
Nelson  has  from  his.  Which  would 
you  consider  the  more  economical? 
The  writer  buys  all  his  grain  feed. 

To  get  a  large  egg  yield  requires 
attention  to  many  details  at  the 
proper  time  which  cannot  be  given 
to  hens  when  you  have  a  dozen  cows 
to  milk  and  care  for,  besides  farm- 
ing 40  acres  (half  of  which  is  irri- 
gated alfalfa).  Tt  looks  to  me  that 
Mr.  Nelson  would  have  been  ahead 
without  the  hens;  and  if  he  had  any 
time  on  his  hands  unoccupied,  it 
could  well  have  been  put  to  advan- 
tage on  the  cattle  he  had  or  a  few 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  his  wife  are  like 
many,  many  others  who  have  chick- 
ens. They  think  they  are  making 
money  on  them.  If  they  would  stop 
to  figure  and  keep  account  of  their 
investment,  feed,  labor  and  all  other 
expenditures  on  the  poultry,  they 
would  find  they  are  taking  income 
from  some  other  source  to  keep  up 
their  poultry. — H.  L.,  San  Jose. 


Mr.  Whitten  Did  Not  Make  It  Bad 
Enough. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  of  January  19  about 
"securing  and  holding  help  on  the 
farm"  that  was  very  good,  but  that 
writer  did  not  tell  it  all,  for  he  did 
not  tell  about  the  food  that  is  served 
on  ranches  that  is  not  good  to  hold 
a  man.  At  times  it  is  rotten  and 
only  fit  to  feed  dogs.  Where  harvest 
hands  find  such  places  as  that,  how 
long  do  you  think  a  white  man  is 
going  ot  stand  for  that  and  have  to 
work  hard  in  the  harvest  fields  in 
the  hot  sun  for  ten  hours?  I  know 
from  experience,  for  I  have  found  it 
so  in  different  counties  of  this  State; 
at  times,  but  not  always,  of  course. 
— N.  E.  Raymond,  Cotati. 


Slow,  But— Oh,  My! 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  accept 
thanks  for  the  good  advice  given  to 
us  farmers,  also  be  assured  we  ap- 
preciate the  editorials.  Our  country 
needs  the  help  of  its  earnest  men  to 
enlighten  the  farmer  and  "prod" 
him  into  action.  The  average  farmer 
is  fully  a  week  or  ten  days  later  in 
getting  into  action,  but  when  he 
fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  "do- 
ing his  darndest"  he  does  it  cheer- 
fully and  generously.  Having  been 
on  the  various  committees  for  financ- 
ing during  the  past  six  months,  I 
find  that  of  late  the  work  grows 
easier  because  the  farmer  is  getting 
awakened. — Thankful  Subscriber,  Le 
Grand. 


At  a  conference  of  stockmen  held 
at  Fresno,  a  request  was  made  to 
the  Interior  Department  at  Wash- 
ington to  permit  the  stockmen  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  use  the 
national  parks  and  forest  reserva- 
tions during  the  coming  summer. 


G-B  Motor  Driving 
■  Corn  Chopper 


Cream  Separator  an<J 
Washing  Machine 


\jonx  popper  ^SsC^iPr*  11  l^fiTII^^^I        •  ^^Washing  Machine 

Speed  up  wraHEtectric  Bower 

"Production  and  Not  Acreage  is  the  Measure  of  Profit" 


T  TERE  are  some  of  the  Ways 
J.  J.  in  which  modern  industry 
has  been  speeded  up  by 
putting  electric  power  to  work 
in  the  right  place. 

Metal  mines  have  boosted  out- 
put to  meet  world-wide  demands . 
Great  central  power  plants  in 
place  of  small  local  plants  in  coal 
mining  areas  now  supply  cheaper 
electric  power  per  ton  output  for 
each  mine.  All  tonnage  records 
have  been  smashed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Greater  automobile 
output  has  lowered  prices  and 
jjiven  better  road  transportation. 


More  and  better  cloth  has  been 
produced  at  lower  power  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  electric, 
motors  many  farmers  are  also 
securing  the  high  production  ob- 
tained in  the  big  manufacturing 
industri 

Over  200,000  H.P.  in  G-E 
motors  is  now  at  work  in  this 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2500  G-E  Motor  Agents 
throughoutthecountry  are  ready 
to  help  you  reap  the  benefits  of  do- 
ing your  work  the  electrical  way. 


G-E  Motor  Diwe 


General  Electric  Company  1 


General  Office,  Schenectady  N.Y.  «5yfifl/  Sates  Offices  in  all  large  cities 


TIM 


IiF'aL  C*  I*  a.  A      per  Gallon,  an 

With  Gasoline  at  4c  - 


gine  could  not 


produce  power 
as  cheaply 
as  does  the 


12  to  100  H.  P. 


Victory  Oil  Motor 

This  engine  is  made  in  Cali- 
fornia to  operate  on  California 
asphaltum  base  oils.  It  has  no 
valves,  cams,  batteries,  or  small 
working  parts.  No  heating  of 
fuel,  no  hot  balls,  and  no  torch 
required  for  starting. 


Ask  for  our  Rigid  Guarantee. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  material 
our  output  will  be  limited.  If 
you  want  a  Victory  Motor  this 
year,  put  in  your  order  NOW. 

Victory  Motor  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 

One  ton  Uydrato  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Kock.   Send  tor  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBBOOK  BLDG.,  Manufacturers,  PAN  FRANCISCO 


Z44 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


WELLS  WILL  GO  DRY— USE 
THEM  NOW. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  the 
extent  to  which  the  present  dry  sea- 
son will  result  in  lowering  the  water 
in  irrigation  wells,  but  many  wells 
will  undoubtedly  be  affected,  espe- 
cially where  the  danger  point  has 
already  been  approached.  This  will 
be  the  situation  especially  in  sec- 
tions where  the  underground  supply 
is  fed  from  more  or  less  local  sources 
and  is  already  being  drawn  upon 
almost  to  economical  limits.  Un- 
questionably the  situation  is  such 
that,  except  in  sections  where  the 
underground  supply  is  yet  ample  for 
all  needs,  every  possible  waste  from 
wells  should  be  eliminated,"  writes 
Irrigation  Manager  Frank  Adams  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Berkeley. 

"To  illustrate  the  general  situa- 
tion, take  for  instance  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  In  some  portions  of 
this  valley  the  normal  irrigation  lift 
is  about  80  feet,  whereas  in  dry 
years  the  lift  in  the  same  wells  runs 
as  high  as  120  feet.  Unless  the 
spring  is  very  different  from  what 
appears  likely,  the  maximum  limit 
will  undoubtedly  be  reached  during 
the  season.  In  this  valley  the  un- 
derground water  supply  is  all  from 
nearby  local  sources,  such  as  the 
more  or  less  torrential  streams  of  the 
Coast  Range." 

The  observation  and  experience  of 
F.  C.  Willson  of  Sunnyvale  goes  even 
farther  than  what  Mr.  Adams  speaks 
about.  He  has  noticed  wells  al- 
ready gone  dry  around  the  foothills, 
and  small  streams  flowing  from  oth- 
ers. His  own  well  at  about  100  feet 
elevation  above  the  bay  is  produc- 
ing full  flow  from  an  eight-inch 
Layne  &  Bowler  pump.  But  the 
well  is  212  feet  deep,  with  the  pump 
140  feet  underground.  The  possi- 
bility of  its  going  dry,  however,  was 
illustrated  in  1913,  when,  pumping 
water  for  neighbors,  it  would  throw 
a  full  stream  for  a  short  time,  then 
a  very  small  stream  mixed  with  bub- 
bles, then  a  full  stream,  and  so  on, 
indicating  that  the  water  level  was 
then  about  60  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay.  This  is  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered 
that  artesian  wells  overflow  in  nor- 
mal years  not  far  from  the  Willson 
ranch. 

The  hint  to  the  wise  is  to  get  a 
good  soil  reservoir  full  of  water 
while  it  is  yet  winter  and  keep  it 
available  by  the  utmost  cultivation. 
If  there  is  too  much  clay  in  the  sub- 
soil, open  it  up  with  a  subsoiler. 
The  roots  you  cut  off  with  one  sub- 
soiling  trip  through  each  center  will 
be  better  cut  off  anyway  this  year. 
.  If  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  so  deep 
or  far  that  water  cannot  be  stored, 
frequent  irrigations  next  summer, 
soaking  down  to  the  gravel  but  not 
into  it,  will  be  most  economical 
where  possible. 


TURBINE  AND  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS. 


While  we  were  in  the  office  of  a 
well-known  pump  manufacturer,  an 
order  came  by  telephone  for  a  deep- 
well  turbine  to  lift  500  gallons  per 


minute,  with  a  50-foot  head.  The 
price  was  $1,067,  and  the  pump 
could  not  be  delivered  for  thirty 
days. 

"That  man  might  better  have 
bought  a  centrifugal  of  the  same 
capacity  for  ?250  and  dug  a  pit  to 
water  level,"  said  the  manager.  "The 
deep-well  turbine  requires  a  well  a 
foot  in  diameter,  while  the  cen- 
trifugal would  require  a  pit  about 
four  feet  square  to  enable  a  man  to 
descend  to  the  pump.  The  only  good 
reason  for  using  the  turbine  in  this 
case  would  be  excessive  cost  of  dig-  i 


ging  a  pit  due  to  quicksand,  rock, 
etc.  The  minimum  depth  for  which 
we  recommend  turbines  is  50  feet. 
We  have  them  300  feet  down.  Any- 
one who  contemplates  installation  of 
a  pump  should  tell  the  manufacturer 
his  conditions  and  needs.  The  man- 
ufacturer will  recommend  the  equip- 
ment most  likely  to  prove  satisfac- 
tory." 


HILLSIDE  TRACTOR  PLOW 

For  hillside  plowing,  where  both  a 
right  and  left  hand  plow  are  needed 
in  order  to  come  back  along  the  fur- 
row just  turned  and  throw  dirt  in 
the  same  direction,  an  attachment 
provided  for  the  Avery  5-10  tractor 
will  interest  many  people.  Ordinary 
walking  plows  are  hitched  to  the 
tractor.  A  chain  runs  from  the 
curve   in   the  beam   over  a  wheel 


supported  by  an  iron  arm  projecting 
over  the  plow.  The  chain  is  fast  to 
a  lever  to  be  pulled  by  the  tractor 
operator  when  either  plow  is  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  ground  at  turns. 
The  one  not  in  use  is  simply  held 
out  until  the  end  of  the  furrow  is 
reached.  It  works  on  the  return  trip 
while  the  other  one  is  held  out. 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor] 
keeps  in  the  oil  an/ 
keeps  out  dust  am 
rain. The  Splash  Oilini 
System  constant! 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  thi  _ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply   Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


BEANS  -  BEETS  -  COTTON  -  CORN 

and  all  Row  Crops  planted  and  cultivated 
without  horses 


AVERY  PLANTER  AND  CULTIVATOR  $800  f.o.b.  S.F. 

For  economically  planting  and  cultivating  any  row  crop- 
will  handle  two  and  four  rows—height,  width,  turning  and 
all  such  features  have  been  given  necessary  consideration 
to  make  this  machine  the  last  word  in  power  farming. 

Seven  speeds  make  it  possible  to  move  slowly  when  the 
crops  are  small  and  young  and  increase  the  speed  as  the 
plants  develop  until  at  high  speed  from  18  to  22  acres  a  day 
may  be  handled  with  a  single  machine  and  one  operator. 

 ALSO  


AVERY  Tractors  made  in  six  sizes 
AVERY  Grain  and  Rice  Separators  made 

in  seven  sizes 


Write  Nearest  Agency  for  Literature 


E.  J.  VOTAW  &  SONS, 
Tipton,  Cal. 

DUNCAN  STIRLING, 
Salinas,  CaL 
F.  E.  BARNEY, 

Gilroy,  Cal. 
COX  &  SAGER, 
Watsonville,  CaL 
J.  B.  BARLOW, 
Lincoln,  Cal. 


F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

17-19  Main  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORGAN  &  SIMPSON, 

Davis,  Cal. 
GEO.  W.  HENNINGS, 
Eureka,  CaL 


H.  J.  BARNARDS, 
680  S.  5th  Avenue, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

W.  G.  CLOW, 
Marysville,  Cal. 

CHAS.  E.  SCHOEFIELD, 
32  N.  Main  St, 
Napa,  CaL 

C.  G.  BOSWORTH, 
Red  Bluff,  CaL 
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BIGGER  MOTOR  ON  TRACTOR. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Samson 
Sieve-Grip  6-12  single  cylinder  trac- 
tor of  the  latest  type.  I  am  con- 
templating installing  a  40-h.  p.  Buda 
motor  with  cone  clutch  and  Sam- 
son 12-25  tractor  transmission,  which 
I  think  will  fit  in  0.  K.  Will  I 
have  to  have  an  internal  expansion 
clutch  on  account  of  there  being  no 
end  thrust  with  the  latter,  or  can  I 
use  the  cone?  Do  you  know  of  any- 
one to  whom  I  can  refer  who  has 
changed  motors  in  this  tractor?  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  an  8-horse 
pull  out  of  my  6-12,  but  think  by 
having  the  4-cylinder  motor  and 
gearing  it  so  as  to  turn  about  700 
or  800  r.  p.  m.  I  will  have  a  satis- 
factory machine.  I  heard  someone 
has  done  this  around  San  Jose.  This 
motor  will  cost  about  $100  and  as 
I  paid  but  $685  for  the  tractor  new, 
I  can  afford  to  spend  a  little  more 
for  work,  etc.,  and  have  a  better 
tractor. — H.  E.  V.,  Hollister. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis.] 

The  main  question  raised  in  the 
inquiry  is  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
tical to  install  a  motor  with  a  cone 
clutch  in  a  6-12  Samson  chassis.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  it  will  be  very 
necessary,  if  a  cone  clutch  be  used, 
to  incorporate  with  it  a  thrust  bear- 
ing, for  if  the  bearings  are  not  ar- 
ranged to  take  the  thrust  of  the 
heavy  spring  used  in  connection  with 
the  cone  clutch  trouble  will  arise 
shortly.  Commenting  upon  this  pro- 
posal to  install  a  larger  motor,  no 
doubt  it  can  be  done  satisfactorily, 
yet  the  owner  should  consider  that 
the  transmission  has  not  been  de- 
signed for  so  much  power.  The  im- 
pulses furnished  by  a  4-horsepower 
motor,  however,  are  considerably  less 
severe  on  a  transmission  gear  than 
with  a  single  cylinder  motor. 


MOTOR  CULTIVATOR  FOR  BEANS, 
ETC. 

(Written  for  Faciac  Rural  Press.] 

A  two-row  motor  cultivator  for 
corn,  beets,  beans,  and  similar  crops 
has  within  a  few  weeks  been  put 
onto  the  California  market  by  the 
Avery  Co.  One  of  the  machines  is 
now  at  Salinas.  A  tomato  raiser  at 
Gilroy  has  ordered  one  for  April  de- 
livery. The  machine  has  the  same 
motor  as  the  Avery  5-10  tractor  and 
the  same  cultivator  this  company  has 
had  on  the  market  for  years.  Spe- 
cial attachments  or  adjustments  are 
provided  for  corn  and  bean  plant- 
ing, listed  corn  cultivating,  disk 
cultivating,  asparagus  cultivation. 
The  drive  wheels  are  72  to  80  inches 
apart  and  are  narrow  enough  to  go 
between  any  rows.  A  caster  wheel 
in  front  runs  between  the  two  rows. 
The  cultivators  are  placed  just  back 
of  the  drive  wheels  and  in  front  of 
the  operator.  The  machine  may  be 
turned  in  its  own  length  by  braking 
either  drive  wheel  while  the  other 
runs  around.  The  normal  speed  is 
three  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  ma- 
chine ought  to  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

NEW  TRACK-TYPE  TRACTOR. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  new  track-type  tractor  of  52 
brake  horsepower  has  recently  been 
put  on  the  market  of  California,  the 
Trundaar,  manufactured  by  the 
Buckeye  Manufacturing  Co.  of  In- 
diana. It  has  no  steering  wheel,  be- 
ing guided  by  a  multiple  disk  clutch 
controlling  each  tread  separately,  so 
it  turns  around  in  a  12-foot  circle. 
The  tracks  are  15  inches  wide  and 
rest  on  the  ground  a  length  of  six 
feet,  giving  traction  area  of  2160 
square  inches.  The  track  is  built  on 
a  sort  of  clevis-chain  idea,  which  is 


simple  and  seems  economical.  The 
tractor  is  4  feet  10  inches  tall, 
weighs  9500  pounds,  has  two  speeds 
forward  and  one  backward,  and  is 
being  made  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  three  qualifications  for 
gas  engine  lubricating  oil,  said  C.  E. 
Witherell  of  the  Samson  Tractor  Co. 
They  are:  (1)  ability  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  explosion;  (2)  remain 
viscous  enough  to  form  a  packing 
around  the  piston  to  prevent  escape 
of  gas  during  explosions,  and  (3) 
remain  thin  enough  to  reduce  fric- 
tion to  a  minimum. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


Ideal  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Does  the 
work  of  eight  big  horses  on  15  gallons 
distillate  or  kerosene.  12-25  two-speed, 
one-man  tractor.  Made  right.  Sells  Right, 
Stays  Right.    Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  ^^i^eA,*:,!!ae.s.su 


F\    H.  STOW 

Distributers  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

CLEVELAND  TRACTORS 

BERKELEY 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-grrown 
ditch— 3  feet  deep— in  one 
day— an  easy  job  for 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Made  of  steeliand  built  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil— wet 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plowing  required  either  for 
new  ditch  or  for  cleaning.  A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days'  Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you.  Postal  will  do. 
0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

iS 7  J  Wnee  Street   Denver,  Colo. 


E.  T.  BRILES 

Southern  California  Distributor 

CLEVELAND  TRACTORS 

SCHME1SER 

Land  Levelers — Hay  Derricks 
214-216  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,     Los  Angeles 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


NOW — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
quickly  and  well.    Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America's  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.  The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 


first  draft  class.    Over  a  I  L 

million  horses  already  have     V^jCVCiCUIQ     I  TdCtOr 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
I  2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  the  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  corn,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.White,  the  fa- 
mous motor  truck  engineer, 


been  shipped  abroad  and 

the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3/4  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profitable  in  plow- 
ing, is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma- 
chine will  go  practically  anywhere — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio  , 

 .    ***  r 


designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  it 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  12-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally 
to  make  more  money  for  ydurself.  (,/' 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  informa-,/' 
tion  on  the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  Cleveland 
name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland 
dealer.    Address  Dept.  BG 
or  use  the  coupon.  /' 

/C,y_ 
County  


9   TRACTOR  CO. 
Dept.  BG 
/*'       Cleveland,  Ohio 
'     Pleaae  tend  me  full  information 
about  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 

State  whftbi  r  farmer  or  denier. 


_Statc 
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Coming  Events. 

Auto  Show,  Civic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  February  16  to  26. 

National  Orange  Show,  San  Ber- 
nardino, February  20-28. 

State  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Vet- 
erinary Associations  joint  meeting, 
Modesto,  March  13. 

Dairy  Farmers'  Conference,  Davis, 
March  15  and  16. 

Pet  Stock  Show,  Eureka,  March 
16-17. 

Hereford  Sale,  Davis,  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Sale,  San  Francisco,  April  11. 

Tractor  Demonstration,  Davis, 
April  17  to  20. 

Tahoe  Livestock  Association  meet- 
ing, Nevada  City,  April  19. 

Picnic  Day,  Davis,  April  20. 


Field  Notes. 

Nearly  1600  rabbits  were  killed 
in  a  drive  in  the  Pixley  section. 

The  dry  weather  has  been  very 
conducive  to  prolific  results  in  poi- 
soning ground  squirrels. 

The  Oakdale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce may  employ  hunters  who  are 
"good  shots"  at  a  fixed  salary  to  kill 
rabbits. 

The  campaign  against  ground 
squirrels  at  Oro  Loma  had  united 
action  from  all  the  farmers  in  that 
section  and  lasted  two  or  three  days. 

The  ground  squirrels  are  work- 
ing for  the  Kaiser,  declare  ranchers 
around  Raisin  City,  who  plan  a  big 
drive  on  February  26. 

The  Encinitas  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  and  will 
increase  bean  acreage  in  San  Diego 
to  40,000  acres  this  season. 

Asparagus  growers  have  been  no- 
tified that  they  will  be  paid  a  con- 
siderable advance  for  their  1918 
crop  above  that  of  last  season. 

George  Sykes.  originator  of  a  plan 
of  packing  round  fruits  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  said  to  equalize  pres- 
sure at  all  points,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion at  Watsonville  last  week. 

A  series  of  educational  irrigation 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  colonies 
served  by  the  Crocker-Huffman  sys- 
tem at  Merced,  the  idea  being  to 
save  every  drop  of  water  possible. 

Petitions  asking  the  supervisors  of 
Merced  county  to  call  an  election  to 
vote  on  the  formation  of  an  irriga- 
tion district  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  are  in  circulation. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  sacks 
and  the  probable  scarcity  of  labor, 
a  number  of  Sacramento  Valley  grain 
and  rice  growers  have  concluded  to 
handle  their  grain  in  bulk. 

A  carload  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
cotton  seed  from  Arizona  is  being 
sold  at  cost  price  (7c  per  pound  in 
large  quantities)  to  prospective 
growers  around  Fresno. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  week 
15,000  wild  geese  were  seen  at  one 
time  working  havoc  on  a  400-acre 
barley  field  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. 

Senator  Johnson  will  introduce  a 
bill  covering  the  Colorado  river  pro- 
ject to  provide  $2,000,000  to  con- 
nect the  Luguna  dam  with  the  Im- 
perial irrigation  systems. 

The  public  parks  of  Pacific  Grove 
will  be  planted  to  potatoes  instead 
of  to  flowers,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  crop  will  go  into  the  park  fund 
of  the  municipality. 

"Meatless,"  "wheatless"  nor  "frost- 
less"  days  do  not  annoy  J. M.  Crouch, 
who  picked  ripe  tomatoes  on  his 
ranch  at  <arkfleld  on  January  31. 
He  also  has  tobacco  in  full  bloom. 

Geo.  W.  Harvey  was  reappointed 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Yuba 
county  last  week  for  1918.  The 
supervisors  complimented  Mr.  Har- 
vey on  the  splendid  work  done  while 
in  office. 

Riverside  ranchers  paid  $40  per 
ton  for  oat,  barley  or  alfalfa  hay 
last  week.    It  is  reported  that  100 


tons  of  Imperial  Valley  feed  cost 
$47.50  per  ton  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county. 

The  cash-paying  basis  adopted  by 
the  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  in  making 
contracts  for  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables for  drying  purposes  appeals 
to  farmers  and  several  hundred  acres 
have  been  signed  up  in  Butte  county. 

Seventeen  rural  schools  of  El  Do- 
rado county  have  organized  Junior 
Red  Cross  auxiliaries,  and  have  be- 
gun sewing,  knitting  and  collection 
of  junk  to  raise  funds  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

Ranches  in  the  Coachella  Valley 
between  Indio  and  Mecca  have  raised 
$10,000  with  which  to  fight  the 
water  filings  of  Merrill  &  Baker  of 
Los  Angeles  on  the  streams  feeding 
into  the  valley  above  and  around 
Palm  Springs. 

The  Visalia  Sugar  Company  has 
4000  acres  planted  to  sugar  beets 
so  far  this  year.  This  land  is  lo- 
cated in  Tulare,  Kings  and  Kern 
counties.  Part  of  the  ground  seeded 
is  already  up  and  some  has  been 
thinned. 

J.  S.  Hunter  and  Carl  Westerfeld 
of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion will  leave  San  Francisco  today 
for  Tulare  Lake,  where  they  will 
take  up  with  ranchers  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  fish  in  the  lake, 
which  will  be  dry  this  summer. 

George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  succeed  John  M. 
Perry,  Stockton,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion at  Sacramento.  E.  Franklin, 
Colfax,  was  re-elected  vice-president, 
and  I.  L.  Borden,  San  Francisco, 
treasurer. 

The  State  Highway  Commission 
has  sole  jurisdiction  over  trees  along 
the  State  highway,  and  is  jealous 
of  its  rights.  The  State  Department 
of  Engineering  issues  permits  regu- 
lating openings,  structures,  pipes, 
etc.,  on  State  highways,  and  a  per- 
mit should  be  obtained  before  mak- 
ing any  such  changes  in  any  portion 
of  the  State  highway. 

J.  S.  Going  of  Tipton  has  a  225- 
acre  alfalfa  ranch  and  at  this  writ- 
ing has  700  tons  of  stacked  hay  on 
the  ranch.  He  is  selling  some  of  it 
in  the  stack  at  $28  a  ton  and  the 
hay  he  bales  is  bringing  $30  on 
board  the  cars  at  his  shipping  point. 
He  got  $4,600  last  October  from  a 
sheep  man  for  a  60-ton  stack  of  hay 
and  the  right  to  pasture  the  225 
acres  of  alfalfa. 

J.  J.  Dauch  and  wife  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  have  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
for  a  three  weeks'  visit.  Mr.  Dauch 
is  president  of  the  Dauch  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  manufacturers  of  San- 
dusky tractors.  While  in  Los  An- 
geles Mr.  Dauch  will  be  the  guest 
of  William  Rabb,  California  man- 
ager for  Dauch  Manufacturing  Co. 
Before  returning  to  Sandusky  Mr. 
Dauch  and  wife  will  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  Seattle. 

The  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission permits  ranchers  to  shoot 
sky  bombs  and  also  guns  in  order 
to  frighten  wild  geese  and  ducks 
from  their  grain  fields,  and  they  can 
have  the  geese  which  happen  to  be 
accidentally  shot,  but  the  killing  of 
geese  by  hunters  will  not  be  allowed. 
Only  ranch  owners  and  employes 
and  others  assisting  the  land  owner, 
with  his  permission,  will  be  permit- 
ted to  scare  geese  with  shotguns. 
Geese  that  are  killed  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  fields,  as  they  serve 
as  decoys  and  attract  the  flocks. 

F.  A.  Coe  has  been  doing  "things" 
since  he  took  charge  of  Dr.  Chas. 
W.  Bryson's  ranch  at  Angiola  last 
August.  He  found  that  the  ranch 
was  carrying  a  great  many  more 
hogs  than  they  were  producing  feed 
for,  so  he  weeded  them  out  and 
kept  the  best  ones;  found  that  there 
wasn't  enough  water,  so  he  installed 
three  more  pumping  plants.  One 
thousand  acres  have  been  seeded  to 
wheat  and  barley.  It  has  been  ir- 
rigated and  is  growing  nicely;  100 


acres  more  seeded  to  alfalfa,  a  nurse 
crop  of  30  pounds  of  wheat  sown 

with  it. 

Co-operative  ginning,  control  of 
the  seed,  and  confining  planting  to 
Egyptian  long-staple  only  were  de- 
termined upon  by  the  California 
Egyptian  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion at  Fresno  Saturday.  S.  Parker 
Frisselle  of  Kearney  Park  presided. 
A  committee  of  nine  to  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  Association  was 
named  as  follows:  C,  A.  Barlowe, 
Bakersfield;  L.  P.  Dapron,  Corcoran; 
S.  P.  Frisselle,  Kearney  Park;  S.  L. 
Heisinger,  Selma;  Ward  Minturn, 
Merced;  Frank  Munzer,  Bakersfield; 
J.  F.  Clyne,  Los  Banos;  Leroy  B. 
Smith,  Fresno;  T.  W.  Wood,  Orosi. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  further  plans  for 
storage  of  irrigation  water  in  the 
projected  Pine  Flat  dam  was  held 
at  Fresno  February  4.  W.  P.  Boone, 
executive  secretary,  reported  great 
progress  in  organization  work.  En- 


rims  ACE 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  jrardenerV  big 

question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  momenta?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  wax  taxes? 

IRON  AGE  Z^VZ, 


hnjvto  jwnh,  fh.1t,  thor- 
ough, lew  inrtwt.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertiliser.  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Toms  aoil  and  cov- 
er* scratch  foods  in  pool- 
try  yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  I  earn  how  to  irarden 
the  modem,  easy  way. 


Batem&nM'f's;  Co.,  Bos  39SCrenloch.H.  J. 


KANOUSE  A  FOOTE,  General  Agents 
First  and  Jackson  Sta.,  Oakland,  CaL 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and  a  complete  line  of 
Conlferoos  Kxergreens. 
WRITE    KOI  PBICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


GRAPHITE, 
AXU  GREASE 

*MITTier  conuflN  C° 


THE  KING 
OF  GREASE 

in  firit  aid  to  the  axle  travels  without 
noise  or  friction  on  his  royal  journey. 
Insist  that  you  receive  C.  O  S.  Axle 
Grease— also  in  useful  buckets. 

WHITTIER-COBURN  COMPANY 
San  Francisco 


Pumps— Gas  Engines- 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps.— 

Iowa  Separators- 
write  as  fsr  80  pa;e  "Belter  Firming  Book"— Fre* 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARB 

Plant  Your  land  Now  to  Winter  Rgbarb 


Tou  should  get  big-  crop  by  next 
fall.    Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
can  you  with  WAGNEB'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.    Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  CaL 
Bhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


1 


GROW  more  4  BEANS 


Increased  accuracy  in  planting  means  increased  production  per  acre. 
You  can  get  the  maximum  of  accuracy  with  the  No.  35-N  BLACK 
HAWK  BEAN  PLANTER  because  it  has  the  patented  "impulse  move- 
ment" feature.  This  advantage  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  planter 
for  an  acreage  of  any  consequence. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTER  has  many  other  desirable  features, 
such  as  flexibility,  sight  feed,  extra  large  seed  cans,  adjustable  in 
width  from  26  to  44  inches,  automatic  in-and-out-of-gear  device,  disc 
marker,  renewable  runners,  open  or  closed  wheels  with  removable 
boxes,  nine  speeds  for  each  plate  and  plates  for  planting  all  kinds  of 
beans,  corn,  peas,  sorghums  and  other  similar  seeds.  Five  sets  of 
plates  with  each  planter. 

ACCURATE  PLANTING  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  BLACK 
HAWK  IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  CROP. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  onr  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  20  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  typo  as  found.  All  tree*  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  froat. 
10,000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 


PUKNTE, 


POULARD  «&  MARTIIN 

NOBTB  WHTTTIEB  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 
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gineer  I.  Teilman  reported  on  the 
condition  of  the  watershed  and  the 
flow  of  Kings  river.  It  has  been 
.  found  that  enough  irrigation  water 
was  wasted  last  year  to  furnish  irri- 
gation for  all  the  land  now  under 
cultivation  in  the  district,  if  it  had 
been  stored  in  the  dam.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  acre  feet 
went  to  waste. 

Earl  Morris,  formerly  commission- 
er of  Santa  Clara  county,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner of  Orange  county.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association  will 
welcome  the  return  of  Mr.  Morris 
to  the  service. 

Eugene  Kellogg,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  and  in- 
structor in  agriculture  at  Woodland 
high  school,  is  the  new  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Santa  Barbara 
county. 

At  a  meeting  of  retail  grocers  in 
San  Francisco,  a  pledge  of  undivided 
support  to  the  Food  Administration 
was  adopted.  Several  grocers  re- 
ported they  had  to  pay  $3.10  a 
quarter  barrel  for  flour,  or  60  cents 
above  the  fixed  price  to  them.  Steps 
will  be  taken  to  stop  this.  Under 
the  new  system  the  grocers  are 
limited  in  their  profits  to  one  dol- 
lar per  barrel  on  flour  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 
Almond  trees  in  Tulare  county  are 
white  with  bloom. 

Of  100,000  fruit  and  nut  trees  in- 
spected in  the  Esparto  district,  only 
256  were  condemned. 

Prof.  Barrett  gave  an  orchard 
demonstration  on  control  of  apricot 
blight  on  the  T.  R.  Jenkinson  ranch, 
near  Hanford,  one  day  last  week. 

New  apricot  and  prune  trees 
planted  in  Kings  county  this  season 
are  said  to  be  of  exceptionally  good 
quality. 

Plantings  in  Yuba  county  for  the 
season  1918  up  to  this  date  of  trees, 
vines,  etc.,  have  been:  Olive  trees, 
1,000;  raisin  grapes,  57,000;  decid- 
uous fruit  trees,  25,000;  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  1,700;  bulbs,  etc., 
1,000. 

Uneasiness  that  the  peach  trees  of 
the  Fresno  district  were  but  scantily 
supplied  with  fruit  buds  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  warm  days  last  week, 
when  the  buds  developed  rapidly  and 
in  some  cases  swelled  to  the  burst- 
ing point.  The  peach  blossoms  last 
year  seemed  very  few  and  only  half 
a  crop  was  predicted.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  biggest  in  history. 


Citrus  Fruits. 
Three  hundred  acres  will  be  plant- 
ed this  season  to  Adriatic  figs  at 
Orosi. 

Miss  Julia  Kingsbury  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Hemet  Or- 
ange Growers'  Association. 

Women  employed  in  citrus  fruit 
packing  houses  do  not  come  under 
the  eight-hour  law,  is  the  decisiou  of 
Attorney  General  Webb. 

A  heavy  planting  of  oranges  and 
olives  is  reported  in  the  Lindsay- 
Strathmore  district,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lindsay-Strathmore  irriga- 
tion system  is  beginning  to  furnish 
water  to  the  district. 


Grapes. 

It  cost  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  $12,500  to  record  its 
6250  contracts. 

P.  H.  Wilson  and  W.  V.  Buck- 
ner  have  been  elected  new  directors 
on  the  board  of  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company. 

Some  vineyardists  in  Napa  county 
have  contracted  their  coming  wine 
grape  crop  at  $36  per  ton,  while 
others  are  waiting  for  $40. 


Miscellaneous. 

Federal  farm  loans  at  Tulare  to- 
tal $85,000. 

A  new  box  factory  at  Groveland 
seems  an  assured  fact. 

The  Nile  Canning  Co.  is  a  new 
corporation  at  Oakland. 

The  Oakdale  Milling  Plant  is  be- 
ing remodeled  to  grind  barley  flour. 

The  Salida  Local,  F.  E.  and  C.  W., 
has  indorsed  the  Torrens  Land  Title 
Act. 


Fifty  students  are  taking  the  four- 
year  agricultural  course  in  the 
Fresno  high  school. 

The  Lodi  Canning  Co.  will  start 
June  1  and  intends  to  can  150,000 
cases  of  tomatoes  this  season. 

Eugene  Hard  declares  that  he  will 
put  Ripon  on  the  map  as  a  cotton- 
growing  center. 

Only  one  pound  of  meat  per  per- 
son per  week  is  the  meat  ration  in 
Great  Britain  now. 

The  Pacific  Sugar  Corporation  is 
having  erected  at  Tracy  a  hotel  for 
employes. 

The  sixty-fourth  California  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  will  be  held  Au- 
gust 31  to  September  8,  1918. 

"Eat  more  rice  and  less  wheat,"  is 
a  late  appeal  to  patriotic  people  is- 
sued by  the  Food  Administration. 

Herbert  Hoover  says  the  allied  de- 
mands on  the  United  States  for  food 
are  far  greater  today  than  had  been 
contemplated. 

Arizonans  have  asked  that  the 
Food  Administration  permit  them  to 
eat  goat  meat  as  a  substitute  for 
beef,  mutton  and  pork. 

It  now  takes  350  bags  instead  of 
270  to  make  a  carload  of  potatoes, 
this  being  a  rule  of  the  heavy-load- 
ing plan  for  war  service  by  the 
railroads. 

G.  O.  Bixby  trapped  two  mountain 
lions  within  three  weeks  in  the 
Jamesburg  section  in  Monterey  coun- 
ty. One  measured  five  feet  in  length 
and  was  caught  in  a  fox  trap. 


A  bounty  of  $20  each  for  every 


coyote  scalp  and  a  bounty  of  $2.50 
on  wildcats  will  be  the  rate  paid  by 
the  Supervisors  of  Yolo,  Solano, 
Marin,  Lake,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Mendo- 
cino and  Colusa  counties  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Here  is  what  the  American  boys 
in  France  must  have  from  us  month- 
ly: 13,350,000  pounds  of  beef; 
3,375,000  pounds  of  bacon;  1,375,- 
000  cans  of  fresh  roast  beef,  hashed 
corn  beef,  corned  beef,  and  salmon; 
13,350,000  pounds  of  flour,  and  3,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  rains  that  have  fallen  this 
week  will  likely  forestall  the  sensa- 
tional rise  in  hay  prices  that  were 


predicted  in  business  circles  a  week 
or  so  ago.  The  prospect  for  a  fair 
crop  is  now  much  improved,  and 
some  farmers  are  releasing  hay  from 
their  barns  which  they  had  been 
hoarding  for  emergency  use. 
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'PRAY 

Your  Vegetables 

Don't  limit  your  spraying  to  fruit  and  flowers — spray 
your  vegetables — especially  your  potato-plants.  Last  year's 
war-gardens  suffered  severely  through  lack  of  spraying. 
Help  make  1918  a  record  vegetable  year.    Get  a 

Deming  Sprayer 

and  get  the  benefits  of  Deming  Simplified  Spraying,  perfected  by  25  years  of  intensive  study 
of  orchard,  farm,  and  garden  spraying.  Deming  rigs  give  you  spraying,  free  from  delays  and 
vexations.    Write  for  free  40-page  catalog. 

GERMAIN  SEED^PLANT  COMPANY 

HandTand  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 
330  SO.  MAIN  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories  Water  Supply  Systems 


How  to  dou 

the  life  of  your  engine 


THE  life  of  your  engine  —  whether  in 
motor  car,  truck  or  tractor — depends 
on  the  lubrication  it  receives. 

Any  well-built  engine  can  run,  after  a 
fashion,  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months, 
on  inferior  oil — but  with  rapidly  decreas- 
ing efficiency.  And  then  come  troubles, 
in  endless  succession;  worn  and  broken 
parts,  requiring  costly  replacements,  and, 
finally,  the  scrap  heap. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  your 
engine? 

Sediment  in  ordinary  oil  means  wear 

Ordinary  oil  causes  rapid  wear  because  it 
breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
engine— 200°  to  1000°F.  —  forms  large  quanti- 
ties of  black  sediment  and  evaporates  rapidly 
through  the  oil  filler  pipe. 

Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of  friction 
and  consequent  shortened  life  of  automobile, 
tractor  and  stationary  engines.  It  crowds 
out  the  good  oil  that  should  form  a 


Notethat  the  ordinary 
oil  contains  five  timet 
as  much  sediment  as 
Veedol 


protecting  film  between  moving  metal 
surfaces.  As  sediment  has  no  lubricat- 
ing value,  these  metal  parts  grind  to- 
gether, producing  friction  and  wear. 

How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 

For  years  prominent  engineers  and 
chemists  sought  a  new  method  of  refin- 
ing which  would  produce  a  lubricating 
oil  that  would  not  break  down  and  form 
sediment  under  the  heat  of  the  engine, 
and  that  would  give  greater  mileage  due  to 
minimum  evaporation. 

The  result  of  their  research  was  the  discovery  of  the 
Faulkner  Process.  By  this  process — exclusively  used 
by  this  company — was  produced  Veedol,  the  lubricant 
that  resists  heat. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on  engine  lubrication,  writ- 
ten by  t  prominent  engineer  and  uted  as  text  book  by  many  schools  and 
colleges.  Also  containsVeedolLUDr>cat'on  Chart,  showing  correct  grade 
of  Veedol  lor  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  CO. 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
1615  BowlingGrcen  Building.  New  York 
Branches:  Boston.  Philudtlfhta,  Chicato. 
San  Francisco 


Veedoli  f! 
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Dairy  Farmers'  Conference 

Dairymen  have  troubles  of  their  own.  They  will  have  opportunity 
to  discuss  those  troubles  at  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Conference  to  be  held 
at  University  Farm,  Davis,  March  15  and  16.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  conference,  writes  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  will  be  public  announce- 
ment at  the  evening  session,  March  15,  of  prizes  awarded  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairv  Cow  Competition,  which  will  have  closed  February  28 
after  running  sixteen  months.  Lessons  learned  from  the  competition 
will  also  be  presented.   


Tagus  Ranch  a  Purebred  Establishment 


[Written  toe  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


It  had  been  a  little  over  a  year 
since  we  had  visited  the  Tagus 
Ranch  of  Tulare,  and  it  didn't  seem 
possible  that  such  a  change  could 
take  place  in  a  bunch  of  stock  in 
that  length  of  time.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  with  their  herd  of 
Holsteins.  On  our  last  visit  we 
found  them  in  poor  condition,  no 
attention  apparently  being  given  to 
their  feeding,  nor  to  keeping  them 
vermin  free.  Now,  however,  you  will 
travel  a  long  way  before  you  will 
find  a  herd  of  stock  in  better  con- 
dition. J.  F.  Gillem,  the  herdsman, 
is  an  expert  feeder,  and  everything, 
from  the  calves  to  the  herd  sires, 
shows  the  effect.  A  concrete  dipping 
vat  has  just  been  finished,  and  the 
stock  gets  a  bath  regularly,  as  Mr. 
Gillem  doesn't  believe  in  feeding  a 
lot  of  vermin. 

Great  improvement  is  noted  also 
in  the  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus;  636 
head  are  now  being  run  on  the 
ranches.  Twenty  head  of  registered 
bulls  were  bought  of  Emery  H.  Lee 
of  Alva,  Iowa,  and  added  to  the  herd. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  Karl  Hess,  the 
herdsman,  to  cull  very  closely  and 
only  keep  for  breeding  stock  the 
very  best  cows  of  the  bunch.  A 
shipment  of  registered  cows  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  low  mortality  in  this  stock; 
the  average  is  four  per  cent,  while 


|3LiY/q 


for  sake  of  economy 
in  power  and  plowing 
—for  long:  life  and 
hard  work— for  the 
profit  in  farming. 
The  Yuba  Ball  Tread 
Tractor  catalog  is 
worth  having— ask 
for  it. 


MANUFACTURING  CO 

Dep't  A-12 

433  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


the  close  records  kept  for  the  last 
year  show  this  herd  to  be  23  per 
cent;  also  the  records  show  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  calves  born  are  alive, 
while  the  general  average  is  75  per 
cent. 

The  registered  Belgium  and  Perch- 
eron  horses  are  doing  well  at  this 
writing,  and  it  is  planned  to  have 
them  in  fine  condition  at  the  State 
Fair.  Three  Belgium  steeds  and 
eight  imported  mares,  and  fourteen 
Percheron  steeds,  two  imported  and 
sixteen  mares  are  kept  on  the  ranch. 

The  Pacific  States  Corporation, 
owners  of  the  Tagus  Ranch,  feel 
that,  owing  to  the  destroying  of  so 
many  European  breeding  establish- 
ments, instead  of  importing  mares 
and  stock  that  we  will  have  to  sup- 
ply part  of  the  stock  to  get  them 
going  again  after  the  war.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  the  present  plans  are 
carried  out  the  Tagus  Ranch  will  in 
a  few  years  be  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  purebred  stock  ranches  in 
the  State. 


DAIRY  TWENTY-ONE  MILES 
FROM  RAILROAD. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

A  valley  great  with  potentiality 
is  that  around  Shandon  in  the  hills 
of  eastern  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
It  has  been  producing  grain  since 
the  beginning,  but  is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  settlement  and  dairy 
development.  One  of  the  leaders  in 
this  is  M.  P.  Hansen,  who  has  sixty 
acres  with  about  seventeen  in  al- 
falfa four  years  old  which  yields 
six  big  cuttings  per  year.  It  Is 
watered  from  an  artesian  well  278 
feet  deep,  which  runs  forty-five  min- 
er's inches  of  water,  supplying  the 
garden  and  alfalfa.  Two  other 
wells,  one  of  them  315  feet  deep, 
are  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  ranch, 
which  is  also  to  be  put  into  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Hansen  had  ten  dairy  cows 
when  visited  last  July.  They  were 
kept  off  the  alfalfa,  being  fed  in  a 
corral  and  allowed  to  run  on  plow- 
ed land.  The  surplus  alfalfa  was 
planned  to  be  stored  for  a  short 
year,  fed  to  steers,  or  sold  to  neigh- 
bors who  are  short  of  feed.  Mr. 
Hansen's  cream  was  hauled  by  dally 
stage  twenty-one  miles  to  Paso  Ro- 
bles  for  twenty-five  cents  per  can 
and  shipped  from  there  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  for  twenty-five  cents  addi- 
tional. 


DO  YOUR  COWS  FAIL  TO  CLEAN? 


ThU  is  a  serious  condition  and 
requires  prompt  attention 

USE  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS' 

COW  CLEANER 

and  prevent  the  ruin  of  your  cows 

Read  the 

'PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN" 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  "  Abortion  in  Cows  " 
If  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Every  Little  Bit 

Added  to  What  You've  Got 

Makes  Just  a  Little  Bit  More 

The. "Little  Bits"  have  been  the  foundations 
for  most  of  the  big  fortunes  of  America.  Your 

"little  bit"  is  right  in  that  stream  of  skim  milk  that  is 
carrying  a  goodly  percentage  of  "  skimmable  "  cream 
with  it  if  any  fixed-feed  separator  is  being  used. 

Every  little  bit  is  saved  and  is  turned  into  money  by 
using  a 

SHARPIES 

C SUCTION  — FEED  _ 
REAM  SEPARATOR 


The  reason  for  the  saving  is  simple — the  Sharpies  skims  clean 
at  any  speed.  Other  separators  do  not — their  construction  pre- 
vents it.  Only  the  Sharpies  has  the  suction-feed  principle  that 
draws  the  milk  into  the  separating  bowl  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  speed  of  turning. 
No  cream  loss  from  slow  turning — no  bell- 
ringing  bugaboo:  just  complete,  uniform 
separation — that's  the  Sharpies  way.  Any 
other  way  is  wasteful.  No  discs  in  the 
Sharpies — that  means  easy,  quick  cleaning. 
More  than  a  million  users  are  saving  with  a 
Sharpies.  Write  for  catalog  today;  address 
Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a 
million  cows  daily 


Branches: 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


DC-3 


Pay  Out  Less 
For  Labor 


With  a  Louden  Carrier  like  this 
you  can  do  the  work  of  four  men 
yourself.  One  man  with  a  Louden 
can  accomplish  as  much  in  a  given 
time  as  four  men  with  wheelbarrows 
— and  the  man  with  the  Louden  will 
be  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day 
than  any  of  the  four,  too.  Solve 
your  labor  troubles  with 


Two 
Valuable  Books 

FREE! 

Big  112 -page 
book  of  modern 
barn  plans,  con- 
taining scores  of 
diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations. Also 
complete  catalog 
of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment. 


LOUDEN 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 

You  can  actually  reduce  your  expense  for 
wages  75  per  cent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty these  days  of  finding  good  labor  at  any 
cost.  The  dairy  farmers  who  are  making  money 
are  those  who  are  using  time-saving,  labor- 
saving,  money-saving  equipment  like  this.  There's 
plenty  of  proof  in  the  free  books  offered. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

♦8  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco    424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^y.^.SSs; 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc. 

Dest.  9,  Petaluaa.  Cat. 


There  are  more 
owners  of  Purebred 

HOLSTEINS 

Than  there  are 
owners  of 


ALL  THE  OTHER  PUREBRED 
COWS  IN  THE  U.S.  COMBINED 

1¥T1  ffe   The   purebred  Holstein 

WJ  n\T  r    holds   a11   records  for 
WW    II  ¥  _     production  of  milk  and 
sy  butterfat.     They  have 

been  definitely  proven  the  most  profitable 
breed.     Write  for  free  information. 

THE  HOI-STEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  230,  Brattlebsro,  Vt. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXFEBT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  Ail  Parts  at  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1S01-3-8  So.  slain  St., 


Los  Anceles,  Cat 
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State  Cattle  Protection  Board  Busy 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Since  the  State  Cattle  Protection 
Board  moved  its  office  from  Sacra- 
mento to  San  Francisco,  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattlemen  have  been 
calling  in  person.  This  is  desired, 
in  order  to  keep  the  office  in  close 
touch  with  conditions  all  over  the 
State.  Deputy  State  Veterinarian  J. 
P.  Iverson  is  in  charge  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  J.  B.  Newsom,  a  life-long 
cattleman,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector. The  office  has  a  busy  corps 
of  helpers  trying  to  index  the  10,- 
000  brands,  whose  registration  Mr. 
Newsom  estimates  has  been  applied 
for.  The  indexing  is  difficult  be- 
cause it  involves  so  many  characters 
that  do  not  look  like  anything  with 
a  name.  And  the  duplications  are 
numerous.  We  counted  thirty-three 
applications  for  the  letter  "B"  to 
be  used  as  a  brand.  There  are  more 
duplications  on  the  letters  "J"  and 
"H."  People  whose  applications  were 
received  before  February  20  will  get 
priority  in  consideration. 

A  definite  policy  has  not  been  de- 
cided for  awarding  brands  in  case 
of  so  many  people  wanting  the  same 
one.  Some  of  the  brands  have  been 
used  by  one  family  for  half  a  cen- 


Jack  London  Ranch 

Prize  Winning 

SHORTHORNS 


Roselawn  Choice — Won  two  firsts,  two 
pold  medals  and  senior  champion  at  State 
Fair.  1916  and  1917. 

FOR  SALE 

Price  $3000 

enough    to   head    the   best  herd 


Good 
in  the  West 


Sh 


Young  Stock,  Both  Sexes. 

•  Stud  Colts 

|f^(>  Fillies 

Brood  Mares 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine. 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Supt. 

GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 


BAG 


The  great  heal-  Hiding  ointment  that  thoo- 
■ands  of  dairymen  swear  by.  Used  with  quick 
effect  on  Caked  Bag,  likely  to  occur  when  a 
cow  freshens;  also  splendid  for  all  udder  sores, 
cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflam- 
mation. B&g  Balm  protects,  penetrates  and 
induces  quick,  normal  healing.  Keep  a  box  on 
hand  constantly. 

Sold  in  bfg  60r.  package*  by  fssd  dealers  and  drug* 
gists.    Write  for  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles/1' 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Lyndonville.V  . 


tury;  others  are  those  made  by  Mex- 
icans and  Spaniards  of  old  by  bend- 
ing irons  into  fantastic  shapes.  The 
law  is  in  practical  suspension  until 
brands  can  be  indexed  and  awarded. 
About  750  permits  to  operate  slaugh- 
ter houses  have  been  applied  for. 

Similar  laws  to  the  one  in  Califor- 
nia have  been  in  force  in  other 
States  for  thirty  years,  and  in  va- 
rious forms  have  passed  several  leg- 
islatures, but  been  vetoed  because 
of  excessive  penalties  they  provided. 
Cattlemen  seem  generally  to  approve 
the  new  law. 


RAISE  ABUNDANT  GREEN  FEED 
FOR  THEIR  BLOODED  CATTLE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Arburna  Live  Stock  Company 
of  Los  Banos,  managed  by  the  three 
Arburna  brothers,  own  160  acres, 
which  is  in  alfalfa,  is  well  improved 
and  arranged  with  barns,  sheds  and 
feeding  yards  to  care  for  their  many 
head  of  fine  cattle.  This  place  was 
formerly  owned  by  Chas.  J.  Welch, 
and  was  a  famous  breeding  place  for 
Holstein  -  Friesians,  his  last  sale 
amounting  to  $27,000  for  blooded 
cattle.  These  young  men  are  run- 
ning this  in  connection  with  their 
cattle  range,  which  is  in  the  near 
hills  in  sight  of  their  alfalfa  ranch, 
and  embraces  26,000  acres,  known  as 
the  Carrizalots  Grant.  They  bought 
the  alfalfa  that  their  young  calves 
might  have  green  feed  about  wean- 
ing time,  which  is  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, to  avoid  the  stunt  in  growth 
which  is  almost  sure  to  happen  if  they 
do  not  get  green  feed.  They  farm 
about  400  acres  of  their  hill  land  to 
wheat  and  barley,  and  after  the 
steers  have  gotten  fat  on  the  range 
they  cut  the  barley  in  certain  plots, 
and  rake  it  into  windrows  and  turn 
the  cattle  in  on  it,  which  puts  them 
in  fine  shape  for  shipping.  They  like 
the  Durham  cattle,  but  find  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  white-faced  cattle  mixed  in  with 
the  Durham  to  make  them  better 
rustlers. 


SILAGE  FOR  BEEF. 


Silage  and  barley  have  been  the 
principal  beef  catle  fattening  feeds 
for  A.  B.  Spooner  '&  Son  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  the  past  two  years. 
Barley  is  considered  too  high  priced 
now,  so  they  are  feeding  silage  and 
bean  straw. 


It  is  reported  that  Henry  Peters 
of  Dixon  has  cleared  $1,000,000 
from  his  bands  of  sheep  during  the 
past  ten  years.  He  keeps  a  herder 
constantly  with  each  1000-unit. 


Our  Herd 
Sire 


King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 


IS  SIRED  BY 


King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  5  sisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  ol  33.16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 
of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  $6100. 

We  are  offering  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSH3RES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulla — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Rlva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered 
and  Unregistered 

Weanling:  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal :  TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:  HOLLISTER,  CAL. 


n  AVin  I  ctoi  I  p?t>v  320  sharon  buildino 
DAVID  J.  alULLcKY     san  francisco, cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  QLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First   Prize  Breeders  Young   Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento. 


For  Sale 

Hereford  &  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Purebred  Unregistered 

Weanlings  and  Young  Home  Raised  and 

Yearlings  Imported 

Single  or  in  Car  Load  Lots  to  Suit  Buyers. 

These  Bulls  are  Tuberculine  Tested. 

Range  raised  and  all  in  good  condition.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  a  few 
high  class  registered  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  bulls,  just  from  the  East. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 


Santa  Rita  Ranch 

When  writing  mention  the  Bural  Press. 


Dos  Palos,  Calif. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY      ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Boad. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       O  L>  M  A  \J  I""!  A  I   C    f*fi  B.  D.  No.  1 

DURoe- JERSEY  SWINE    VKJ'IW^L'ALC    KsKJ.     REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


M. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


S  H  O  RTH  O  R1NS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 
THOMAQ  T     Mil  I  PD  314  So.  Normandle  Avenue 

1  1  1.    )   lILLUIV.  LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard 
Ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Dairy  Notes. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy  of  Per- 
kins report  a  good  sale  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  this  season.  They  have  left  a 
few  good  ones  from  one  to  two  years 
old. 

The  State  record  in  the  eight- 
months-after-calving  division  of  the 
aged  cow  class  has  again  been 
broken,  this  time  by  Margaret  Aralia 
De  Kol  of  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
herd  with  a  production  of  25.86 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  heifer  calf  sired  by  Prince  Riv- 
erside Walker  and  donated  to  the 
Red  Cross  by  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tu- 
lare, was  sold  at  auction  for  $335. 
When  old  enough  the  heifer  will  be 
bred  to  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 
the  $6,500  bull. 

Alice,  a  grade  Holstein  owned  by 
F.  Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the 
State  butterfat  contest  has  made  723 
pounds  of  fat  in  nine  months  and 
sixteen  days.  She  will  undoubtedly 
make  over  800  pounds  fat,  the  equiv- 
alent of  1000  pounds  butter,  within 
the  year. 

The  Federal  Livestock  Commis- 
sion, 505  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  will  give  cattle- 
men and  others  information  and 
otherwise  assist  in  prompt  delivery 
of  hay  and  feedstuffs.  If  your  local 
railroad  agent  cannot  give  you  emer- 
gency freight  rates,  wire  or  phone 
the  Commission. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  silos  that  he.ve  been  put 
up  in  Stanislaus  county  the  last 
year.  It  is  thought  that  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  dairy 
stock  gives  a  much  larger  milk  flow 
during  the  winter  months,  when 
pasturing  is  out  of  the  question, 
than  they  do  on  a  straight  ration  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

The  people  of  Hopeton,  Merced 
county,  have  decided  that  they  no 
longer  need  spiritual  food,  hence  they 
have  converted  their  church  into  a 
modern  cheese  factory  of  which  G.  F. 
McCarty  is  manager.  The  factory 
has  a  capacity  for  25,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  It  is  now  receiving 
only  10,500  pounds. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Exeter  Creamery  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Exeter  re- 
cently. The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $300,557.43.  The  total  butter 
manufactured  was  695,974  pounds. 
An  8  per  cent  dividend  was  paid 
and  $3,000  depreciation  on  equip- 
ment allowed.  The  amount  of  but- 
ter manufactured  in  the  last  thirty 
days  was  double  the  quantity  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  sale  of  more  than  800  Hamp- 
shires  and  Duroc-Jerseys  from  one 
San  Joaquin  Valley  ranch  during  the 
past  thirty  days  is  reported. 

A  meeting  of  hog  raisers  in  Glenn 
county  was  held  at  Willows  last 
week  to  discuss  plans  of  increasing 
production. 

A  boys'  pig  club  has  been  organ- 
ized at  the  Dos  Palos  high  school. 
Under  the  club  plan,  each  boy  mem- 
ber raises  a  pig  to  help  out  in  war 


production,  and  the  prize  goes  to 
the  contestant  who  raises  the  heav- 
iest animal  at  the  minimum  expense 
and  writes  the  best  essay  covering 
his  experience. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of 
livestock  ever  sent  out  of  Imperial 
recently  was  one  of  sixty  cars  to 
the  Los  Angeles  market.  There 
were  36  cars  of  hogs,  20  cars  of 
steers,  and  4  cars  of  sheep.  The 
hogs  brought  $14.75. 

Mr.  Cassell  is  raising  some  fine 
thoroughbred  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  on 
the  Gamble  ranch  at  Winton.  They 
have  nice  quarters  and  are  kept 
clean  and  look  in  fine  shape.  Mr. 
Gamble  made  a  fortune  making  soap, 
but  now  he  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  make  hogs  out  of  pigs  and  people 
out  of  hogs,  instead  of  turning  them 
into  soap. 

The  Poland-China  sow,  Miss  Big 
Bone,  from  M.  Bassett's  herd,  and 
donated  by  A.  L.  Bassett  for  the  Red 
Cross,  was  sold  at  auction  Wednes- 
day at  the  sale  of  the  Kings  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association. 
The  price  paid  is  not  known  at  this 
writing,  but  was  no  doubt  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  as  the  sow  is  one  of 
Mr.  Bassett's  finest. 


Beef  Cattle. 

It  is  estimated  that  quicksands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Alamo  river  have 
resulted  in  the  death  of  scores  of 
cattle  in  the  Salton  Sea. 

It  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  cat- 
tle marketable  in  the  East  January 
1  are  being  held  in  the  feeding  yards 
because  of  the  car  shortage. 

"Lots  of  rain;  pastures  look  fine; 
grass  not  very  high,  but  thick  up 
here,"  writes  John  L  Fox,  Federal 
Land  Bank  Appraiser,  at  Mendocino 
City. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  attrib- 
utes the  outbreak  and  spread  of  an- 
thrax last  year  to  "biting  fleas"  and 
the  irrigation  water  from  rice  lands. 
The  water  carried  larva  from  in- 
fected premises  into  new  fields,  he 
said.  Careful  statistics  were  made 
and  preventive  measures  taken  to 
forestall  a  possible  recurrence  of  the 
infection. 

A  meeting  of  stockmen  was  held 
at  Nevada  City  on  January  23,  with 
the  object  of  organization  of  a  live- 
stock association.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  Forest  Supervisor  Bigelow 
of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  who 
is  desirous  of  co-operation  between 
the  stockmen  and  the  forest  service, 
but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  controlled  by  the  for- 
est service. 


Sheen. 

The  death  of  325  sheep  and  lambs 
in  a  stockyard  corral  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  was  caused  by  the  an- 
imals having  eaten  a  poisonous  weed. 

The  death  of  lambs  and  ewes  from 
starvation  in  the  southern  end  of 
Monterey  county  attracted  many  coy- 
otes last  week.  One  experienced 
trapper  caught  40  on  one  ranch. 

Both  profit  and  patriotism  favors 
the  raising  of  more  sheep  In  Cali- 
fornia.   This  State  has  only  2,000,- 


Southern  California  Gets  Cow  Competition  Prize 

To  the  Publisher,  Pacific  Rural  Press:  Our  records  show  that  five 
grades  owned  by  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital  at  Patton  had 
the  largest  production  of  butterfat  for  January  of  grades  In  a  herd 
entered  in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition,  among  those  eligible, 
competing  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  prize.  The  Southern  California 
Hospital  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  this  prize,  and  I  would  ask  you  to 
send  Supt.  John  A.  Reily,  M.  D.,  a  check  for  the  prize  money.  The 
five  grades  averaged  895.5  pounds  of  milk  and  34.299  pounds  of  but- 
terfat, average  per  cent  3.84,  average  distance  from  calving  at  the 
beginning  of  month  287  days.  The  production  of  the  Individual  cows 
ranged  from  40.039  pounds  to  30,909  pounds.  The  production  of 
other  grade  herds  in  the  competition  that  competed  for  this  prize  dur- 
ing the  past  month  was  as  follows:  Iver  Iversen,  32.715  pounds  but- 
terfat; Bohnett  Bros.,  31.550  pounds  butterfat. 

F.  W.  WOLL,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Tests. 


v  w    Germain  s  Hairy  Peruvian  is  a  thor- 

oughly tested  and  proven  plant.  It  has  been  tried 
out  and  endorsed  by  State  experiment  stations  and 
by  experienced  growers  in  both  hot  and  cold 
countries. 


Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  produces  large  leaves 
from  the  top  to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  as  the 
leaves  contain  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  food 
value — every  grower  who  wants  bigger  and  better 
crops  should  plant  it.  Don't  fail  to  place  your  order 
at  once.  Send  for  illustrated  folder  containing 
testimonials. 

Plant  faimauii 

hairu  Peruvian 

alfalfa 


GERMAIN  SEED  & 
PLANT  CO. 

Established  1871 

326-328-330  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


There's  Big  Money  In  Hogs  — IF — 

They  are  properly  fed.    Successful  hoc  feeders  everywhere  have  demonstrated  this  fact. 


High  Protein 
Hog  Tankage 


W     /T\  /7 


WILSON  &  CO. 


XT  \7 


Is  the  perfect  balancer  of  hoc  rations  that  produces  healthier,  heavier  hog/s,  quicker 

and  at  less  cost. 
Send  today  for  our  free  booklet,  "Profitable  Bog  Feeding." 
It  tells  how  you  can  make  your  hogs  pay. 

WILSON  &  CO. 

lOOO    LYON    ST.,    LOS    ANGELES.    SANTA    BARBARA,    RIVERSIDE,    SAN  DIEGO 


SAVE  YOUR HOQS 


QIVE  THEM  REGULARLY 


ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  in  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  More  Pork  with  Less  Peed 
Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 

Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.  ISMSf  <£1?" 
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000  head  as  compared  with  the 
British  Isles,  a  territory  only  four- 
flfths  the  size  of  California,  but 
which  have  30,000,000  head. 

The  ewes  around  Esparto  are  do- 
ing their  "bit"  for  the  food  situa- 
tion and  the  scarcity  of  wool  by 
dropping  twin  lambs.  Bowman  & 
Oraz  report  65  per  cent  of  their  ewes 
with  twin  lambs,  and  Chaflakes 
Brothers  have  85  per  cent  with  twin 
lambs. 

Livestock  Miscellany. 

Since  October  1st  more  than  50,- 
000  fat  hogs  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Imperial  "Valley. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  livestock  poisoned  in  Monterey 
county  the  past  season,  from  eating 
poisonous  plants,  according  to  Com- 
missioner Hickman. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


 Poland-Chinas.  _j  

WILL  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  to  give  room  for  my  fall 
Utters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion,  Superba,  out  of  my  best 
sows.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal.  

25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  IjTOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
IiOdi.  Cal.  

POLANDS  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im- 
ported sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn  (Linnview),  Route  A,  Modesto, 
Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford.  

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up,    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon, 
Cal.   

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  


_  Chester  Whites.  

THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today — -do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.    C.  B.  Cunningham, 

Mills,  California.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  


 Berkshireg.    

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old, 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fine,  growthy.  May  pigs, 
both  sexes,  sired  by  Star  Leader,  reserve 
Grand  Champion  P.-P.  I.  E.  Prices  reason- 
able.     Anchorage  Farms.  Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  HiU,  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few  of 
hig  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto,  Cal.  

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old,  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Ltnne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee.  Natomas 
District  1000.  

ROSE  CREST  BERKSHIRES — Rival's  Cham- 
pion Best  blood.  Open  and  bred  gilts.  Service 
boars.    F.  L.  Hall,  Ferris.  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish,  Laws,  Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Mayfield,  Cal. 

FOR  WELL  -  BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
California.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


 Dnroc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts; 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
6  championships,  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa,  Cal. 

SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row.  Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson,  Cal. 

TO  PREVENT  INBREEDING — I  have  priced 
for  immediate  sale  by  two-year-old  Duroc 
boar  (Reg.  No.  201797).  Prolific  and  guar- 
anteed a  sure  breeder — his  last  ten  Utters  pro- 
ducing 98  Uve  pigs.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal.   

DUROC-JERSEYS — Blood  of  champions  such 
as  Defender,  Orion  Chief.  Taxpayer  13.  Golden 
Model.  Few  choice  fall  gilts  of  grand  cham- 
pion breeding.  Reasonable  .prices.  T.  R. 
Bond,  Tipton,  Cal.  

15  DUROC-JERSEYS — 8  sows,  6  barrows. 
1  boar,  three  months  old.  Life  immunized 
against  cholera.  $20  each  for  the  lot.  Gar- 
den  City  Sanitarium.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEElflBREEblNG — 
Pigs  $15  up,  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
Unes  unsurpassed" — Duroc  BuUetin.  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS^A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

RANCHO  RUBIO~bUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 

RANCHO    DEL    SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — < 

Large  type  herd.    Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 

Cal.  

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS^-Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.     Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah.  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal.   


Hampshire's. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son,  First  National.  Berkeley. 


Tamworths. 


BEAVER  LODGE  TAMWORTHS  —  Service 
boars.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteing. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd.  , 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal.  

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  registered  Holstein 
A.  R.  O.  cows  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Solderne  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association.  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince-  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  

FrH.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land,  Cal.  

YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 
$150.    Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cattle— McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal . 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 

TLE — Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa,  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex. 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda,  Modesto. 

  Jerseys.   

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  Ust  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  Cal.  


^  Guernseys.  

PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulls. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen,  Loleta,  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrs hires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRS  HIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay,  Sheridan,  Nevada.   

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logc.  Suisun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


D.   O.  LIVELY   STOCK  FARM,  INC.,  216 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  breeders  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
We  buy  and  sell  Uvestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfield,  Cal.  


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-incited  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  


VERAMONT     STOCK     FARM  —  Purebred 

Herefords;  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire   ram.     Write  for  prices. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND  UNREGISTERED — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE      STOCK      FARM  —  Cnoici 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno,  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
EUza  Shepard.  Supt. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  appUcation.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal. 

"SIMON~NEWMAN-C07,  Breeders  of  Regit- 
tercel  Herefords,  Newman,  Cal. 

~  GEORGE  WATTERSON— Breeder  Registered 

Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal,  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms.  May- 

field,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS^Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Rod  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 13  high-grade  Shropshire  rams. 
Inquire  by  mail  or  wire  to  Hope  Farm,  Frank- 
lin,   Sacramento  county,  Cal. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.— Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA^GROVE  FARM.lviANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


STALLION  FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  six-year 
Percheron;  1900  pounds;  prime  condition; 
make  offer.  Address  P.  0.  Box  51,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion,  P.-P.  I.  E., 
1915.    John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Registered  Shires,  Brood  Mares.  Stud  and 
filly  colts.    Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  

_ CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley 's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent,  4500 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B. 
Driver,  Dinuba.  Cal.  

PASTURE  FOR  RENT — 2500  acres  near 
Auburn.  Good  feed  now;  over  ten  inches 
rainfall  season  to  date.  Address  Box  C. 
Auburn,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — $10.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth.  Escalon,  Cal.  


Money  Maker  Cutters 

for  the\Ve^2^3s^^ 


A  good  many 
carloads  of  Money  Maker 
Cutters  are  coming  to  the  Coast  this 
year!   They  will  be  distributed  through 
reliable  representatives  in  Oregon,  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Don't  buy  before  you  investi- 


"Looks  Out 


For  Dad" 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator.  Patented 
cushion  drive  protects  the  machine.  Light  draft — sizes  from 
4  H.  P.  up,  that  can  be  run  with  yourgas  engine.  Force-feed. 
Throws  and  blows— fills  the  highest  silo.  Cuts  dry  feed,  too. 


is.  K.  Spauldlng  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
Salem,  Oregon 


Monty  Makar  Cutter 
Book  FREE.  Send  a 
pontal.  or  write  your 
name  on  the  margin 
below  this  ad. 
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Barley  and  Spineless  Cactus  Good  Feed 


(Written   for   Purlflr  Rural 

There  are  about  three  acres  of 
spineless  cactus  on  the  Labranza 
Ranch  near  Athlone,  Merced  county, 
and  Mr.  Washington  is  getting  splen- 
did results  from  a  bunch  of  growing 
hogs  by  feeding  them  one-half  pound 
of  ground  barley  and  all  the  cactus 
that  they  will  eat.  He  considers 
spineless  cactus  equal  to  alfalfa  pas- 
ture for  hogs,  especially  for  winter 
feeding,  when  cheap  pasture  is  al- 
most out  of  the  question.  He  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  hogs 
to  eat  the  cactus.  The  slabs  are  just 
thrown  into  the  pen  and  they  do 
the  rest. 

Dairy  cows  will  give  a  better  flow 
of  milk  when  fed  cactus  with  alfalfa 
hay  in  the  winter  season.  It  was 
noticed  that  their  flow  increased 
shortly  after  starting  to  feed  and  it 
wasn't  very  long  before  the  flow 
decreased  after  the  cactus  feeding 
had  been  discontinued. 

A l  Til  FURNISHES  POWER. 

The  6mall  auto  on  the  ranch  is 
put  to  good  use.  It  supplies  power 
for  pumping,  runs  the  barley  crush- 
er, the  grain  grinder,  the  feed  cut- 
ter, and  the  hay  bailer.  A  frame 
has  been  built  that  the  car  is  backed 
up  on,  raising  the  rear  wheels  from 
the  ground  about  four  inches.  Belts 
run  from  each  rear  wheel  to  pulley 
wheels  on  the  other  end  of  the 
frame.  An  old  mower  axle  was  used 
for  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Washington  has  found  that  it 


LAYNE 
BOWL 


DEPENDABLE 
Water  Supply  it  Your  Commiod 
Don't  take  the  risk  of  losing 
your  crops,  or  lowering:  your 
crop  production  by  trying-  to  get 
along  with  an  insufficient  water 
supply.  Install  a  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  and  you  will  have  assur- 
ance that  your  troubles  will  be 
minimized  and  you  will  get  your 
water  at  the  time  you  want  it. 
Every  rancher  should  prepare 
now  to  raise  the  biggest  crops 
during  1918.  Crop  prices  will  be 
high.  Write  lor  catalog  No.  26 
immediately.    It's  free. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 
BOO  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


Press   by   D.   L.  Schrader.] 

is  not  so  hard  on  the  car  to  have 
belts  on  both  rear  wheels.  The  car 
will  furnish  about  nine  horsepower 
at  the  belt.  The  only  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  engine  heating.  When 
convenient,  a  stream  is  kept  running 
in  the  radiator.  It  is  thought  that 
a  large  radiator  or  a  pump  would 
help.  No  wearing  is  noticed  on  the 
tires,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
move them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move the  rear  mud  guards,  how- 
ever. 


SAN     JOAQUIN'S     EFFORT  TO 
DOUBLE  HOG  PRODUCTION. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

San  Joaquin  Valley  farmers  are 
making  concerted  efforts  to  double 
the  hog  production  in  the  next  two 
years.  Fresno  county  is  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  "raise  more  hogs" 
movement.  The  Farm  Bureau  Swine 
Conference  there  last  week  showed 
the  farmers  were  interested.  The 
farmers  organized  to  further  the 
war  program  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Speakers  from  the  Food 
Administration,  the  State  Farm  and 
the  Farm  Adviser's  office  were  heard 
and  a  paper  on  practical  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera 
was  read  by  Dr.  Bert  J.  Cady,  Fed- 
eral expert  on  hog  cholera. 

"Fresno  county  farmers  are  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  this  campaign 
of  education,"  said  Farm  Adviser 
Smith  later.  "They  have  come  to 
realize  that  a  sick  hog  is  a  neigh- 
borhood menace.  They  are  taking 
the  attitude  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  more  instances  where  a  farmer 
loses  animals  and  reports  to  the  au- 
thorities a  month  later.  They  are 
beginning  to  consider  cholera  a  rea- 
sonably preventable  disease,  and  are 
taking  steps  to  reduce  losses  from 
this  source  to  such  a  low  figure  that 
the  farmer  will  be  practically  in- 
sured against  it."  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  not  ask  that  all  hogs  be 
vaccinated.  They  will  only  bring 
strong  pressure  to  bear  to  have  all 
hogs  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  out- 
break vaccinated.  By  watching  all 
outbreaks  closely  and  attacking  with 
vaccine  and  serum  at  the  source,  it 
is  hoped  to  reduce  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 


HOGS  ON  SMALL  FARMS. 


A  farmer  of  40  acres  can  better 
afford  to  keep  four  or  five  purebred 
sows  and  a  boar,  with  their  off- 
spring, than  one  who  raises  them  on 
a  large  scale,  according  to  M.  Bas- 
sett  of  Hanford.  He  referred  es- 
pecially to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
dependable  help  to  feed  and  care  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of 
feed. 


Short  grazing  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  one  case  of  blackleg  in 
Kings  county. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIINIMINQS  p.  F>.  I.  13,.,  1Q1J5 

Aged  Bam.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Bam. 
First.  Bam  Lamb,  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  16  Firsts.  0  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  BAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


BASSETT'S 


POLAND- 
CM  I  N  AS 


They  are  all  bred  to 
our  best  boars 

You  can  buy  them  at 
your  own  price 


For  many  years,  at  widely 
separated  show  rings,  under 
many  different  judges  of  vary- 
ing type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  consistent  prize-winners.  My  herd  is  large  and  I 
cull  closely.  The  animals  sent  out  as  breeders  are  the  very  tops  of  a 
large  number.  I  KNOW  that  my  kind  of  Poland-China  is  a  profitable 
farmer's  hog,  for  I  send  carloads  of  them  to  the  packer  every  year — 
uniform  in  size,  high  in  quality,  quickly  and  economically  matured 
and  finished. 

FAIR  DEALING.  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE,  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS, 
BEST  PORK  PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS 
OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 
M.  BASSETT  HANFORD,  CAL. 


MISS  BIO  BONE 
Type   of   Bassett  gilts   consigned   to  Kings 
County   Sale.     Miss   Big  Bone  was 
sold  for  benefit  of  Red  Cross. 


THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION  HAMPSHIRES 


Pure-Bred  Hogs  give  more 
weight  for  less  money  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Sows,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  and 
open,  from  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Stock.  All  ages 
for  sale. 


Write  to 

F.  V.  Gordon  or  F.  A.  Lantrdon  l,r™V"'  Perris,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding  Farm 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  hard  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Klntyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita  ML  Baldwin 


W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Special  offering  for  the  next  30  days  of  10  corking  good  Registered 
Yearling  Bulls  and  10  Registered  Bred  Berkshire  Gilts. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD, 
CAL. 


City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

HI  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

OIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Mauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc) 
Larceet  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 


Mature  Stock  and  Weanllnre  of  both 
Sore  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FA«M, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  OeL 


SPELLMIRE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  (or  sale. 
Young    end    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boris  SIM     MONTKBKLLO.  CAL. 
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Army  Buys  Horses  from  Farmers  Direct 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Government  has  started  to 
buy  horses  and  mules  direct  from 
farmers  for  cash  on  acceptance.  Just 
now  the  price  for  horses  is  $140  and 
for  mules  $215.  It  would  be  easier 
to  contract  from  dealers,  as  the  prac- 
tice was  when  so  many  were  wanted 
that  direct  buying  from  farmers  was 
impracticable.  There  will  be  some 
inconvenience  in  working  out  the 
scheme,  but  if  horse  raisers  will  co- 
operate, the  Government  will  con- 
tinue buying  direct,  according  to 
Capt.  Carleton  F.  Burke.  The  ob- 
ject is  partly  to  get  stock  that  deal- 
ers could  not  buy,  but  primarily  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  suitable 
stock  by  paying  the  growers  all 
there  is  in  it.  The  Government  is 
even  now  buying  young  animals  and 
breaking  them  at  three  remount  sta- 
tions. A  larger  standing  army  after 
the  war  also  will  likely  require  a 
greater  supply  than  heretofore. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  inspec- 
tions have  been  held  and  animals 
bought  at  Fresno,  Tulare,  Bakers- 
field,  Menlo  Park,  Watsonville,  Sa- 
linas, and  other  points.  Inspection 
dates  and  places  are  announced  and 
advertised  locally  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, thpugh  the  Service  has  no  ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

ANIMALS   WANTED  NOW. 

All  kinds  of  horses  and  mules 
may  be  needed  later,  but  only  one 
class  of  each  is  wanted  now.  Close- 
coupled  animals  of  good  bone  and 
substance,  free  from  defects,  will 
stand  the  best  chance  of  acceptance. 
All  will  be  given  the  mallein  test 
for  glanders.  Mules  weighing  1200 
to  1400  pounds,  five  to  ten  years  old, 
15  hands  3  inches  and  upward,  will 


Veterinary  Queries 

[Answered  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wintringham,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal  ] 


Rice  Straw  Indigestible. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  a  young 
Holstein  cow  which  calved  the  sec- 
ond time  December  4.  On  Decem- 
ber 28  she  was  served  to  bull.  At 
that  time  she  was  milking  very 
good.  She  then  started  to  fall  off 
until  in  a  week  she  was  only  milk- 
ing 1%  quarts  to  a  milking.  She 
had  been  on  rice  stubble  pasture  and 
fed  alfalfa  hay  night  and  morning. 
We  then  took  her  off  the  pasture 
and  placed  her  on  clover  supple- 
mented by  alfalfa  and  one  gallon  of 
rolled  barley  night  and  morning, 
with  a  measure  of  stock  tonic.  She 
has  now  come  back  to  two  gallons 
of  milk  a  day,  but  does  not  seem  to 
reach  normal.  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  falling  off  in  milk,  feed  or 
physical  ailment,  and  what  is  the 
remedy? — T.  A.  C.,  Richvale. 

The  trouble  was  probably  due  to 
digestive  disturbances  such  as  eat- 
ing rice  straw,  which  is  highly  indi- 
gestible. Cows  are  slow  coming  back 
to  full  milk  flow,  once  it  has  been 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  The 
present  ration,  with  a  little  patience, 
will  probably  restore  her  to  normal 
in  a  short  time. 


Test  for  Tuberculosis. 

To  the  Editor:  Nux  vomica,  as 
recommended  by  you,  cured  the 
cow's  ailment,  but  the  milk  supply 
lessened.  She  is  losing  flesh,  how- 
ever. How  long  should  the  treat- 
ment be  kept  up?  How  judge  a 
dram  in  a  teaspoonful? — J.  G..  L., 
San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  this 
cow  tested  for  tuberculosis.    A  tea- 


bring  $215.  Horses  for  cavalry 
weighing  1000  to  1200  pounds,  15 
to  16  hands  high,  five  to  ten  years 
old,  and  only  solid  colors,  bay, 
brown,  black,  chestnut,  or  sorrel, 
will  bring  $140.  No  whites,  grays, 
roans,  or  mixed  colors  are  wanted. 

HOW  TO  ARRANGE  SALE. 

Inspectors  will  go  anywhere  it 
seems  likely  that  twenty  or  more 
accepted  animals  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  suggested  that  farmers  get  to- 
gether and  arrange  for  inspection. 
As  soon  as  a  carload  is  accepted,  the 
owners  will  be  given  orders  on  their 
local  banks  for  cash.  The  banks 
have  up  to  date  co-operated  with 
the  Government  by  advancing  the 
cash  as  soon  as  inspectors  accept  the 
animals  and  give  the  tjank  a  voucher 
for  the  price. 

For  arrangements  to  sell  horses  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  write  to  H. 
J.  Nicholas,  Hotel  Fresno,  Fresno. 
For  the  Sacramento  Valley,  get  in 
touch  with  Lieut.  H.  B.  F.  Jervis, 


Hotel  Western,  Marysville.  For  gen- 
eral information  not  contained  here, 
communicate  with  Capt.  Carleton  F. 


Burke,  218  Van  Nuys  building,  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  charge  of  the  oper- 
ations for  all  of  California. 


MORE  WORKfjom 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.    Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 


Here  it  is -the  same  guaranteed 
OilMl  in  a  smaller  size -14-28 


That's  the  fust  thing  you  want  to 
know— that  the  14-28  is  100%  Rumely 
OilPull.  And  that  is  just  what  it  is — a 
smaller  edition  of  the  famous  oil  burn- 
ing, oil  cooled,  OilPull  tractor.  The 
guaranteed  efficient  and  economical 
performance  on  kerosene  and  lower 
grade  fuel  oils — the  automatic  reg- 
ulation of  speed  to  every  change  in 
load — oil  cooling  system— strength  of 


construction  and  long  life — ease  of 
handling  and  simplicity  of  operation — 
ability  to  handle  all  your  drawbar  and 
belt  jobs — every  good  feature  that 
the  name  OilPull  stands  for  is  built 
into  this  new,  light  weight,  big 
power  14-28.  It  answers  the  plea  of 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada — "Give  us  the 
same  OilPull  in  a  smaller  size." 


—  as  to  fuel 

Like  every  OilPull  tractor  the 
14-28  is  guaranteed  in  writing  to 
successfully  operate  on  kerosene, 
distillates  and  other  low  grade 
oils  at  all  loads,  under  all  con- 
ditions, at  any  altitude,  in  any 
temperature.  It  burns  the  fuel 
that  is  cheapest  in  your  locality. 
And  it  gets  all  the  power  out 
of  every  gallon— no  waste— full 
motor  efficiency  every  minute- 
no  matter  what  kind  of  work 
it  is  doing.  And  our  written 
guarantee  makes  it  certain  — 
with  no  time  limit  whatever. 


— as  to  design 

The  14-28  is  light  weight— only 
8700  lbs.  Lighter  than  six  good 
horses,  it  has  the  pulling  power  of 
twelve.  The  motor  is  two-cylin- 
der, horizontal,  valve- in  -  head, 
designed  especially  for  oil  fuel  and 
built  in  our  own  shops.  Frame 
and  wheel  construction  is  the 
strongest  that  can  be  built— trans- 
mission is  completely  enclosed 
and  running  in  oil— has  Hyatt 
bearings  —  is  oil  cooled  —  spe- 
cial ignition  system  for  burn- 
ing oil  — positive  lubrication 
and    all   parts  easy   of  access. 


— as  to  capacity 

We  guarantee  the  14-28  to  pull 
up  to  and  including  5  fourteen 
inch  plows— on  the  belt  it  will 
handle  a  24  to  28  inch  cylinder 
separator,  fully  equipped.  It  is 
made  equally  efficient  on  draw- 
bar or  belt  by  a  patented  shirting 
device  —  the  greatest  basic  im- 
provement made  in  tractor  con- 
struction. Read  about  it  on  page 
28  of  the  14-28  catalog.  Then 
there  is  the  low  platform,  full 
control  from  the  driver's  seat, 
air  starter  and  short  turning 
radius  —  a  real  one-man  outfit. 


ADVANCE -RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY 

LAPORTE  (Incorporated)  INDIANA 

Ask  our  nearest  Branch  for  the  special  14-28  catalog 

Room  509,  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 


spoonful  is  a  dram,  approximately. 
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Poultry  Breeder*'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


FOR  SALE — Gold  Nugget  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  again  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  great  shows — California 
State  Fair.  1917;  Texas  State  Fair.  1917; 
Los  Angeles.  January.  1918.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Kach  Judge 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  strain  that  won  at  America's 
greatest  turkey  show.  World's  Fair.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  four  entries.  Large 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  first 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third 
street.  Loa  Ancfles.  Cal.  

BE  INDEPENDENT  1  If  you  are  a  man  or 
woman  of  moderate  means  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  poultry  raising  at  Santa  Cruz. 
California.  "I  know  of  nothing  which  will 
yield  so  comfortable  a  living  amid  such  pleas- 
ant surroundings."  says  one  man  who  tried. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  handbook.  "Santa 
Cruz — Where  Chickens  Grow  Into  Money." 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  2812  Pacific  Avenue. 
Santa  Crux.  Cal.  

ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  15  cents  until  March  15th;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  *2  per  30.  S6 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders.  20.000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Dept.  1.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

BIG  PROFIT  NOW  raising  our  200-290-egg 
Leghorns.  Minorcas.  Anconas.  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Brahmas.  Ducks. 
Thousands  chicks,  eggs,  weekly,  reduced  Feb- 
ruary. Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males  half 
price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hundreds  cus- 
tomers making  money.  One  cleared  $305  on 
48  hens,  another  »617  on  110.  last  year. 
Wm.  Beeson.  Pasadena,  Cal.  

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Ltland 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.    '  ■   

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  stron? 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100:  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Scblotthauer,  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter.  Cal.  

BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
BOCKS — The  famous  Parks  strain.  Choice 
cockerels  direct  from  winners  of  the  Fifth 
National  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Official  aver- 
age. 237  eggs  per  hen.  Prices  reasonable. 
The  right  blood  to  build  up  your  flock. 
Stanley  F.  Foote.  3923  San  Rafael  avenue. 
Loo  Angeles.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns.  $15  per  100:  Rocks.  $20  per  100. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15.  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type.  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of  free 
range  stock  in  this  country.  1918  price  list 
and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks,  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatchery, 
Petalnma.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  GEESE — I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geese  at  25c. 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you  want. 
Pea  Fowls- — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely.  Alpaugh. 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas.  Anconas:  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe.  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell,  Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor  A. 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Have  won  wherever 
shown  and  lead  in  egg  production.  Bell  Ter- 
race Poultry  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Bakersfield. 
Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Corning.  Cal.  

WHIT*".  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs: 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1.  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.   


WHITE  LEGnORN  yearling  roosters  for 
■ale;  straight  from  directly  imported  pedi- 
greed Tom  Barron  stock,  with  high  egg  rec- 
ords. Ten  dollars  each,  two  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars.    Bay  wood  Poultry  Farm.  San  Mateo 

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3.  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tnpman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 


CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders:  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown, 
Ceres.  Cal.  


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
Trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Spring 
chicks.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Cal 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark.  Peta- 
luma.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 

our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


War  Bread  for  Chicks 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


Feeding  chicks  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  feeding  for  economy 
as  the  main  point  are  two  different 
things.  Most  people  have  fed  commer- 
cial chick  feed  because,  as  a  rule,  it 
used  to  be  as  cheap  as  anything  and 
was  handy,  cleanly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  With  a  little 
mash  given  every  day,  it  makes  for 
healthy  growth  and  is  little  trouble. 
But  chick  feed  now  is  almost  too 
high  if  it  contains  much  wheat. 

PRACTICABLE  TO  MAKE  FOR  10,000 
CHICKS. 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  feed 
is  to  cook  a  bread  for  them  and 
then  grind  it  in  either  a  food  chop- 
per or  a  common  coffee  mill  gauged 
coarse.  Perhaps  some  will  say  "that 
can  be  done  for  a  few  chicks,  but 
not  for  a  large  number."  It  can  be 
done  for  anything  up  to  10,000. 
When  I  was  at  the  "Stag's  Leap" 
Ranch,  I  mixed  bread  for  every- 
thing —  chicks,    ducks   and  turkey 


HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B."  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomis,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Strong  and 
vigorous  stock.  Shipping  orders  given  care- 
ful attention.  Carl  Stange  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  1408  Silver  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock: 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal.  


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLANDS— Young  Toms,  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens.  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair,  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls,  $12.50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert. 
McFarland.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — Blue  Andalusian.  special 
$2.50;  good  $2.00  for  15.  Barred  Rock  and 
Black  Minorca,  special  $2.00:  good  $1.50  for 
15.  Geo.  L  Wright.  R.  F.  D..  Mokelumne  Hill. 
Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock:  place  orders  early: 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop. 


FOR  SALE — Kresky  Fresh  Air  Brooder 
Stove,  complete.  Good  condition.  Cost  thirty; 
sell    for   fifteen   dollars.     H.   B.  Blackburn, 

Paieine8.  Cal. 


EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Guineas.  Buff  Orping- 
ton Chickens.  E.  A.  McKinley.  R.  D.  Ukiah. 
Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per 
12.  Some  pullets  for  $4  each.  Also  Rouen 
duck  eggs.  All  thoroughbred  stock.  Emma 
Miller.    Parmington.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs :  baby  stock : 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2, 
144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

INCUBATORS— —BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P. -P.  I  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St..  San 
Francisco. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal..  for  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Spring  delivery. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 

bred  cockerels  and  hens. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


Hardy,  thorough- 
Currey  Orchard, 


IOANA  HATCHERY,  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.  Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  .  


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — Also 
eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal. 


R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX — My  specialty. 
Few  excellent  barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas, 
$15.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  $6  per  100, 
$1.50  for  15  eggs.  Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


8.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore,  Box  466, 
Exeter,  Cal.   


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  16. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Watsonville.  Cal 


poults;  put  it  in  large  pans,  and 
every  time  the  cook  could  spare  the 
oven  a  pan  of  chicken  bread  went 
in.  It  should  be  baked  clear  through, 
which  takes  time.  Sometimes  one 
pan  would  be  three  days  in  baking, 
but  it  was  a  lot  of  bread  and  would 
last  several  days  for  the  young  baby 
chicks  under  ten  days  old.  In  this 
way  we  fed  about  12,000  chicks, 
besides  turks  and  ducks. 

THE  FORMULA. 

In  mixing  the  bread  I  used  non- 
fertile  incubator  eggs,  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk,  salt  in  proportion,  and 
charcoal  in  like  manner.  Then  I 
mixed  bran,  shorts,  cornmeal,  steel- 
cut  oats,  a  little  millet,  and  hemp, 
and  flaxseed,  all  in  the  order  named. 
Now  I  would  change  the  order  by 
putting  steel-cut  oats  first  and  bran 
where  the  oats  are,  and  I  would  add 
a  little  milo  maize;  no  baking  powder 
or  soda.  The  object  is  not  to  have  a 
light  porous  bread,  but  one  that  you 
can  bake  through  thoroughly  and 
then  grind  up.  This  may  be  fed  in 
place  of  raw  bran  and  shorts  all  the 
time  at  any  age  if  you  wish  to 
take  the  trouble  to  make  it,  and 
with  this  strong  muscle  grower  very 
little  chick  feed  or  cracked  wheat 
will  be  necessary.  Of  course  you 
will  feed  all  the  green  feed  the 
chicks  will  eat,  twice  or  more  times 
a  day,  if  chicks  are  confined,  and  if 
they  have  nice  green  feed  to  run 
on  very  little  of  any  kind  of  feed 
will  be  needed.  At  Stag's  Leap  we 
had  chicks  ready  for  broilers  in  from 
nine  to  ten  weeks,  fat  and  plump, 
and  every  one  was  fed  this  bread. 

USE  ALL  INCUBATOR  EGGS. 

Use  up  all  your  incubator  eggs, 
no  matter  if  the  germ  started;  when 
thoroughly  baked  the  fire  kills  every 
bit  of  danger  from  germs  or  taint 
of  any  kind,  and  if  the  wheat  bran 
and  shorts  are  so  rough  as  to  be 


causing  diarrhea,  this  method  will 
make  them  digest.  If  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  in  liquid  form  is  put  be- 
fore chicks,  they  nearly  always  get 
mussed  up  with  it — their  feathers 
get  sticky  and  dirty  looking — but 
when  Incorporated  in  bread  it  is 
cleanly  and  economical,  for  it  can't 
be  wasted. 

AVOID  RAW  OATMEAL. 

Raw  oatmeal  always  gives  chicks 
diarrhea,  if  fed  in  quantities,  but 
this  way  it  can  be  made  to  cover  a 
big  part  of  the  feed,  because  when 
cooked  it  does  not  operate  in  the 
same  way.  The  eggs  and  milk  make 
a  feed  that  is  very  high  in  protein, 
but  being  cooked  it  gives  no  trouble. 
Cooking  conserves  all  the  values  In 
the  feed  and  makes  them  safe, 
whereas  if  fed  raw  it  would  not  be 
long  before  there  would  be  pasted 
vents  and  diarrhea  to  beat  the  band. 

BONT  LET  FEED  SOUR. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
both  with  chicks  in  brooder  house 
and  running  loose  to  avoid  any  sour 
feed  from  being  eaten  by  young 
chicks.  Often  a  shower  will  wet  a 
portion  of  feed  and  it  is  not  re- 
moved; then  the  chicks  get  it,  and 
there  is  bowel  trouble  at  once. 
When  this  occurs  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  clean  up  and  move  the 
chicks  to  new  ground  if  possible. 
New  ground  is  a  wonderful  remedy 
for  most  chicken  troubles,  provid- 
ing it  is  clean  ground,  and  it  may 
be  called  clean  only  when  it  has 
matured  some  kind  of  a  crop. 


J.  E.  Kresky  has  designed  a  new 
type  brooder  stove,  which  he  calls 
the  Liberty,  because  it  means  lib- 
erty to  the  poultrymen  through  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  The  principal 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  hori- 
zontal heat  radiating  surface,  which 
forces  the  heat  down  to  the  floor 
where  it  is  needed,  and  adjustabil- 
ity, which  allows  small  numbers  of 
chicks  can  be  brooded  economically 
as  well  as  a  large  number. 


Made  In  Sizes  from  60  Erg* 
to  640  Eggs. 


"Made  by  Poultrymen  for 
Poultrymen."  An  Incubator  first 
built  by  leading  poultrymen  for 
their  own  use.  After  several 
years  of  proven  success,  It  la 
now  offered  to  the  public.  Let  us 
send  you  Catalog  telling  about  this 
Poultrymen's  Hatcher. 

Msls  2035;  A2076 
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Poultrymen  s  Cooperative  Milling  Ass  n  '"{"s^f 


1 1  Kir.  . 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  915. 
to  $30.  par  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acra  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each 

Or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  ean  make  with  wheat  at 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  rail  way  facilities  excellent,  good 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particular*  aa 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  Firs!  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
I  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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A  Proper  Turkey  Range 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 


A  number  of  poultry  keepers  who 
have  had  little  or  no  experience 
with  turkeys  have  been  attracted  to 
that  branch  of  the  business  by  the 
unusually  high  prices  that  prevailed 
in  this  market  during  the  recent 
holiday  season.  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  spent  years  in  learn- 
ing the  essentials  of  successful  tur- 
key breeding  is  of  great  value  to 
these  beginners. 

G.  W.  Borell,  who  has  raised  tur- 
keys several  seasons  a  few  miles 
west  of  Turlock,  offers  some  advice 
regarding  selection  of  a  range.  Mr. 
Borell  says:  The  essentials  of  a 
range  are  waste  grain,  insects,  shade 
and  water.  Grasshoppers  are  the 
most  important  animal  food.  Green 
food  is  necessary,  but  of  course  is 
found  wherever  there  are  insects. 
Shade  as  well  as  water  should  be 
convenient  as  far  as  the  birds  are 
expected  to  range.  The  absence  of 
either,  particularly  in  the  hot  inte- 
rior country,  will  limit  the  area  to 
be  covered  and  this  naturally  di- 
rectly affects  the  self-dependence  of 
the  birds  in  the  matter  of  feed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  suitable  tur- 
key range  to  be  found  along  the 
San  Joaquin  river. 

Acorns  are  a  factor  worthy  of 
consideration.  Turkeys  are  very  fond 
of  them,  and  this  food  is  available 
at  a  time  when  the  abundance  of 
other  eatables  is  waning. 

In  regard  to  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  turkey  breeding,  Mr. 
Borell  says  the  beginner  is  apt  to 
feed  the  growing  pullets  an  unbal- 
anced feed.  Grain  without  animal 
and  green  feed  brings  on  internal 
trouble.  A  change  to  a  balanced 
ration,  together  with  some  perman- 
ganate of  potash  in  the  water,  will 
correct  this.  Clabbered  milk  will 
take  the  place  of  the  insects  usually 
obtained  on  the  range,  and  lettuce, 
kale  or  green  onion  tops  supply  the 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


A  pair  of  Pekin  ducks,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  a 
Sutter  county  school,  sold  at  auc- 
tion for  $24.85. 

Arthur  A.  Peters  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
in  California.  His  mission  is  to 
show  poultry  folks  how  to  raise 
more  poultry  and  to  get  every  grain 
farmer  to  keep  at  least  50  to  100 
hens  on  his  farm. 

The  growth  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try of  Tulare  county  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. The  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation shipped  during  last  year  eggs 
to  the  value  of  $74,000  and  poultry 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $25,000.  It 
is  thought  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
ey  netted  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  keeping  roosters  for  sale,  they 
are  penned  in  a  row  of  coops  rest- 
ing on  a  frame  off  the  ground.  The 
partitions  may  be  solid,  but  the  sides 
are  slatted.  Lower  ends  of  slats  are 
nailed  to  a  cross  piece  a  couple  of 
inches  above  the  floor  so  the  roosters 
scratch  out  their  own  droppings. 

M.  B.  Folsom  of  Planada  shipped 
to  a  San  Francisco  commission  mer- 
chant six  young  roosters  and  after 
commission  and  freight  charges  had 
been  deducted  he  received  $11.22  net 
for  the  six  birds.  About  ten  days 
ago  Mr.  Folsom  shipped  29  broilers 
to  the  same  market  and  received  a 
check  for  $20.39. 


lacking  plant  food.  A  partition  of 
slats  in  pen  that  allows  feeding  the 
young  by  themselves  will  make  a 
saving.  The  mother  hens  can  eat 
the  coarser  and  less  expensive  feeds. 

Turkeys  often  become  infested 
with  lice  through  associating  with 
chickens.  It  is  well  to  watch  for 
lice  until  the  wattles  of  the  young 
begin  to  color.  They  will  care  for 
themselves  after  that. 

Be  sure  to  have  the  birds  ready 
for  an  early  market.  Those  kept 
late  will  prove  expensive- 


POULTRY  CLUB  ORGANIZED. 


The  Northern  California  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  organized  at  Oakland, 
December  2,  1917,  has  for  its  object 
the  boosting  of  this  most  popular 
of  general  purpose  fowls,  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  (all  varieties).  Uncle 
Sam  needs  more  poultry  and  poultry 
products  and  the  right  kind  of  fowls 
should  be  grown  in  large  numbers 
this  year  to  supply  the  demand.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  market, 
egg-laying  and  prize-winning  supe- 
riority of  the  Plymouth  Rock  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  secretary, 
O.  B.  Hunt,  Berkeley. 


1918  X-Ray  Incubators  | 

Now  Ready!  Write  for  1918  Catalog  | 

1  Post  yourself  regarding  the  20  exclusive  features  of  !s>  ' 

I  this  great  1918  hatching  outfit  that  makes  success  in  NN 

poultry  raising  surer.  The  20  Exclusive  Features  in-  \X 

elude  famous  X-Ray  Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant  Iv 

I  —the  noted  X-Ray  one  rilling  during  entire  hatch  >S 

\  feature  —  the  X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor  that  prevents  JsS 

I  entrance  of  lamp  fume  Into  egg  chamber,  etc.  sy 

Express  Prepaid  To  Most  Points  ^ 

Writs  Todivl  ask  for  1918  Booh.  SS 

Don't  iust  "guess"  which  is  the  best  In-  \\ 

cubator  for  your  poultry  success.    Post  \\ 

yourself  by  reading  this  ^**eAO&fs\  v 

book.  Address      ^^*sS*JHf-^H>  JS 
BAKER-HART 
POULTRY  FARM 

Bell,  211 
Beavcrton.  Ore. 

DUtributort 
X-Ri|  Incubator  Co. 

Express  «    °"  '•»• 
Prepaid 


Otterman's  Strain  S.C 

White  Leghorns 

BRED  TO  LAY 

Won  five  Firsts,  four  Seconds,  two  Thirds, 
one  Fourth  and  one  Special  in  1917.  I 
am  offering  Eggs  for  sale  from  these 
choice  birds,  carefully  selected  for  their 
exhibition  and  laying  quaUties,  with  long 
backs  and  low  tails,  with  trap-nest  rec- 
ords, at  $1.50,  $2,  S3  and  $5  per  setting 
of  15  eggs.     Write  for  Mating  List. 

Geo.  H.  Otterman,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG-FREE 

We  specialize  on  the  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  YOU  plan,  and  every  pur- 
chase is  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction or  money  back. 

ZUMBRO  FURNITURE  CO. 


790  Mission  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


White  Leghorn  chicks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred;  reduction  by 
1000.  Write.  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  Judge.  Modesto,  Calif. 


The  Best  < 
All  Small 
Machines* 

All  hatchable  eggs 
turned  into  chicks 

Peerless  66  Hatcher 

Easy  to  operate,  simpVe, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est efficiency  in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est economy  in  operation; 
cheap  enough  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


tYOU  ^STATION-    ,  ,   

MMBMmlMJm  i  v,  acali  f> 


inyone 

$7oo 


Try  the  Coulson 

System  o/  Feeding 
Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
to  Markef'g'ives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.,Petaluma  Cal. 


"tou  Iked  The  Wld 

And  to  deliver  on  this  bi&  contract  you  need  the  car  more  than  ever. 

A  ND  it  is  important  that  the  car  be  equipped  with  the  tires  that 
jLx.  keep  it  going  steadily,  the  year  through  at  lowest  upkeep  cost. 
With  Firestone  equipment  it  is  practically  certain  that  your  car  will 
carry  you  wherever  the  work  calls.  They  will  get  you  there  in 
comfort  and  on  time,  regardless  of  road  and  weather. 

FUEL-SAVING  WITH  FIRESTONE  CORD  TIRES.  The  added  size,  with 
extreme  flexibility  of  Firestone  Cord  Tires,  means  remarkable  economy  of  fuel. 
There  is  easier,  quicker  response,  an  activity  that  supplements  the  motor  power 
and  feives  the  lon&  coast  with  engine  idle.  This  flexibility  means,  also,  shocks  ab- 
sorbed, stone  bruise  and  other  injury  avoided,  longer  tire  life  and  they  &ive  road 
£rip  that  means  safe  and  confident  travel. 

FURTHER  IMPROVED  FIRESTONE  FABRIC  TIRES.  Your  car  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Firestone  mileage  features,  the  tou&her,  thicker  tread,  the  added 
cushion  stock  and  rubber  between  fabric  layers.  All  these  advantages  increase 
resiliency  and  strength,  &ivin&  you  greatest  comfort  and  longest  wear.  While  doing 
your  best  in  every  hour  of  a  lon&  working  day  see  that  you  have  the  most  helpful 
facilities  possible.    In  tires  that  means  Firestone.    Ask  your  dealer. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  O,  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

f €$tOtt#  Tires 
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Mr*.  Sest'a  better. 


SPRING  MODELS  IN  WOMEN'S 
WEAR. 

My  Dear  Friends:  Two  models 
stand  out  as  conspicuously  new  this 
spring  in  suits — one  is  the  sleeve- 
less sport  suit  and  the  other  the 
Eton  jacket  suit.  The  sleeveless 
models  are  intended  for  early  sum- 
mer or  late  spring  wear,  of  course, 
and  are  developed  mostly  in  sport 
materials.  Many  times  —  in  fact, 
nearly  always — the  coat  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent material  than  the  skirt,  the 
coat  being  a  solid  color  and  the 
skirt  striped  or  plaid.  This  makes 
it  quite  possible  to  utilize  the  coat 
as  a  separate  garment  with  white 
skirts. 

THE  NEW   ETON  JACKET. 

The  new  Eton  models  are  shown 
with  white  silk  or  satin  waistcoats 
and  are  very  smart.  The  Eton  is 
heavily  braided  in  some  cases  and 
has  a  rippled  back  with  a  crossed- 
over  belt  confining  it. 

SOME  STILISH  BLOUSES. 

There  is  a  very  new  blouse  shown 
for  wear  with  the  Eton  suits,  in 
which  the  sleeves  and  back  are  of 
fine  net  and  the  collar,  cuffs  and  front 
are  of  silk  in  candy  stripes  or  ging- 
ham checks.  Other  new  models  in 
blouses  are  the  slip-on  models  of 
Georgette  with  frilled  edges  or  filet- 
banded  collars,  and  the  new  tailored 
waist,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  "man- 
nish" waist.  The  Tuxedo  bosom  is 
one  of  the  styles  that  is  popular, 
and  it  closely  resembles  the  thou- 
sand tuck  shirts  the  young  men 
wear.  The  Tuxedo  collar,  long  and 
rather  narrow,  to  be  worn  outside 
of  the  coat,  is  a  feature  of  this 
blouse.  These  waists  are  shown  in 
washable  satin,  mummy  silk,  crepe- 
de-chines,  Madras,  batiste,  voiles  and 
linens,  these  last  with  striped  bosoms. 

The  many  high  -  necked  blouses 
make  us  interested  in  the  new  spring 
Ascots,  which  are  very  smart  for 
spring.  They  are  shown  in  crepe-, 
de-chine,  Madras,  satins,  linens  and 
piques,  in  stripes,  checks  and  plaids, 
as  well  as  solid  colors  and  two-tone 
shades. 

RIDING   HABITS  PRO-BRITISH. 

The  new  riding  habits  for  women 
and  children  are  shown  in  linen  as 
well  as  covert  cloth  and  tweeds,  and 
are  cut  on  decided  English  lines — 
some  with  belts  and  others  with  the 
plain  flare  coat.  The  breeches  are 
full-peg  tops. 

FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Some  of  the  large  store  windows 
are  full  of  wash  goods  for  summer 
wear  —  the  washable  voiles  with 
stripes  and  dots  of  color  would  make 
dainty  summer  dresses  and  the  fou- 
lards with  their  large,  bias  checks 
would  certainly  be  striking.  Bor- 
dered goods  always  makes  up  pret- 
tily and  many  color  combinations 
are  shown  in  cotton  crepes  of  solid 
color  with  contrasting  colors  in  the 
borders. 

The  new  spring  coats  are  shown 
in  distinctive  new  modes — the  col- 
lars and  belts  being  a  trifle  nar- 
rower and  the  colors  being  gray, 
tan,  beige  and  Pekin  blue. 

LATE  MODES  IN  MILLINERY. 

Many  new  arrivals  in  millinery 
are  shown — rough  straw,  hemp  and 
chrysanthemum  braid  being  popular. 
Turbans,  wide-brimmed  sailors  and 
high-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  sail- 
ors are  all   good  and   many  times 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


entirely  of  one  shade.  Some  very 
pretty,  close-fitting  tailored  models 
in  turquoise  blue  were  shown  in  one 
shop  that  would  be  good  for  motor 
wear.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

It  is  an  art  now  to  provide  meals 
for  the  homes  that  observe  in  their 
composition  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Food  Administration  and  are 
at  the  same  time  attractive  to  the 
men  and  women  in  them.  It  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
cook,  but  not  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  housewife  if  she  but  put  her 
mind  upon  it.  To  make  good  foods 
for  the  home  is  as  patriotic  and  im- 
portant as  to  knit  for  soldiers  and 
as  necessary.  The  war  is  to  be  won 
in  the  kitchens  and  the  work  is  the 
job  of  the  woman  of  the  house. 


VEGETABLE  CHOWDER. 


Here  is  a  mixed  vegetable  chow- 
der that  makes  a  substantial  dish. 
Use  4  potatoes,  3  carrots,  3  onions, 
1  pint  canned  tomatoes,  2  table- 
spoons fat  or  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  3 
level  tablespoons  flour,  2  teaspoons 
salt  and  2  cups  skim  milk.  Cut  po- 
tatoes and  carrots  in  small  pieces 
and  cook  for  twenty  minutes.  Brown 
the  chopped  onion  in  the  fat  and 
add  with  the  tomatoes  to  the  vege- 
tables. Heat  to  boiling,  add  milk 
and  thicken  with  flour. 


HOME-CURED  PORK. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a 
formula  for  curing  pork  for  bacon, 
hams  or  beef:  Place  meat  on  the 
rind  on  a  board.  Smear  the  meat 
with  syrup.  Sprinkle  with  fine  salt, 
patting  the  salt  wherever  it  is  in- 
clined not  to  stick;  then  sift  pep- 
per thoroughly  over  the  salt.  Leave 
in  this  manner  twelve  days;  then  it 
is  ready  for  the  smoke  house.  I 
have  used  this  formula  and  know 
it  is  a  success. — Mrs.  W.  A.  G., 
Colfax. 

TOMATOES  ON  TOAST. 


Three  cups  tomatoes,  l{  cup  pea- 
nut butter,  1  to  2  tablespoons  minc- 
ed onion,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2  ta- 
blespoons fat,  1  teaspoon  salt,  pep- 
per. Brown  onions  in  fat,  add  flour, 
peanut  butter,  salt,  pepper  to  taste 
and  tomatoes.  Cook  until  thick. 
Serve  on  toast. 


JELLY   OR  JAM  FILLING. 


Take  1  egg  white  whisked  lightly, 
1  glass  jelly  or  raspberry  jam  or 
grated  pineapple.  Whip  fifteen  min- 
utes. Spread  between  cake  layers 
instead  of  boiled  frosting. 


"Now,  see  here!"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Before  I  take  your  case  I  want  to 
know  if  you're  guilty."  "Am  I 
guilty?"  replied  the  prisoner.  "Wot 
d'yer's  s'pose?  D'yer  think  I'd  hire 
the  most  expensive  lawyer  in  town 
if  I  was  innocent?" — Columbus  Cit- 
izen. 

Grigsby:  "It's  a  great  thing  to 
know  your  limitations.  I  know 
mine,  all  right."  Digsby:  "Yes,  but 
what  bothers  me  is  how  many  of 
mine  I  haven't  any  excuse  for." 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Everyone  who  has  a  garden  of 
flowers  plans  somewhere  to  raise 
sweet  peas.  If  you  desire  true  col- 
ors, it  is  best  to  buy  fresh  seed,  for 
seed  saved  from  a  hedge  are  liable 
to  be  mixed.  Sweet  peas  do  best  in 
a  position  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
a  part  of  the  day  and  the  soil  should 
be  rich  and  deep.  Heavy  soils  should 
have  a  dressing  of  sand  or  manure 
or  wood  ashes. 

For  the  ideal  bed,  dig  a  trench 
IS  inches  deep  and  as  long  as  want- 
ed, filling  it  about  one-third  full  of 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  covered  with 
good  soil.  Plant  the  seeds  in  a  six- 
inch  furrow,  covering  the  seed  with 
an  inch  of  soil,  pressing  it  down 
lightly.  As  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground  two  or  three  inches,  thin  out 
to  two  inches  apart.  As  the  plants 
grow,  the  soil  should  be  filled  in 
around  them  until  the  furrow  is 
filled.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get 
the  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  so  they 
will  not  dry  out. 

Sweet  peas  stand  transplanting 
well,  so  they  may  be  started  in  a 
box.  This  method  protects  them 
from  slugs. 

The  vines  should  have  netting  or 
branches  of  brush  or  string  to  climb 
upon.  II  a  trellis  is  used,  there  may 
be  a  double  row  of  seeds,  one  on 
each  side,  planted. 

During  the  dry  weather  they 
should  be  watered  thoroughly  at  the 
roots  and,  when  the  buds  appear, 
given  an  application  of  fertilizer. 
In  the  hot  weather  a  mulch  or  lawn 
cuttings  will  be  found  helpful  to 
spread  over  the  soil. 

The  flowers  should  be  cut  regu- 
larly and  no  seed  pods  allowed  to 
form,  for  that  stops  the  blooming. 


FRUIT  PUDDING. 


Take  juice  from  a  can  of  any 
fruit.  Take  three  tablespoons  corn- 
starch to  one  quart  of  milk.  Dissolve 
the  cornstarch  in  a  little  of  the  milk 
and  mix  with  it  two  eggs  well  beat- 
en, a  little  salt  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Heat  remainder  of  milk  to  near 
boiling,  add  the  above  and  boil  five 
minutes,  stirring  briskly.  Add  the 
fruit  juice,  let  boil  a  moment  and 
pour  over  the  fruit.  Tart  juice 
makes  the  finest  pudding,  but  any 
kind  may  be  used.  It  is  also  deli- 
cious poured  over  sliced  bananas. 
By  using  a  little  more  cornstarch 
you  can  dispense  with  the  eggs. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


When  blankets  have  become  worn 
in  the  center,  as  they  often  do  when 
used  to  cover  children,  they  can  be 
made  over  and  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  a  new  pair  by  cutting 
through  the  center,  both  lengthwise 
and  crosswise,  from  edge  to  edge  of 
blanket,  and  turning  the  outside 
corners  of  the  blanket  to  the  center 
and  sewing  firmly.  The  seam  may 
be  feather-stitched  down  so  that 
the  appearance  of  the  blanket  is  not 
injured. 


Mrs.  Hoover's  Favorite  War  Pudding 

Two  and  a  half  cups  of  bread  crumbs,  %  teaspoon  soda  hi  cup 
chopped  suet,  a  pinch  of  salt,  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  pint  of 
milk,  1  cup  seeded  raisins,  %  cup  molasses,  1  pinch  of  nutmeg.  Mix 
as  in  making  a  cake.  Steam  two  hours.  Serve  with  sauce. — Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover. 


\\/HEN  this  celebra= 
* *  ted  roofing  goes 
"overthe  top"of  a  build= 
ing,  the  owner's  roof= 
ing  trouble  ceases. 


— protects  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  buildings  of  every  shape 
and  character  from  the  ravages  of 
weather. 

For  30  years  Western  farmers 
have  depended  upon  "Pioneer 
Roofing,"  and  that  their  con- 
fidence has  not  been  misplaced  is 
shown  by  the  ever-increasing 
sales. 

There  is  a  grade  or  weight  made 
to  meet  the  individual  require- 
ments of  every  type  of  building. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

for  the  original  and  genuine 
"Pioneer."  If  he  can't  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  for  samples 
and  booklet. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee- Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Writ*  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


Thi  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Tough,  massive,  enduring — 
the  Norwalk  non-skid  tread 
gives  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  extra  miles  of  ser- 
vice before  wearing  down  to 
the  fabric.  Adjusted  on  a 
liberal  basis.  Ask  for  liter- 
ature and  price  list. 


Factory  Distributors 

Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Co. 

LOS  ANOELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
FRESNO 


1RQHA 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer'sbig questions: 
How  can  1  have  agood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SSL, 

Bolves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
etored  in  Bmall  Bpace.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .hotter  than  old-time  tools. 
f\  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  it  and  do  a  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions. S4-.50 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batemac  MTgCo..Box  39C,Grenloch,N.J* 


KANOUSE  &  FOOTE,  General  Agents 
First  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


American  Mas- 
todon Pansiest 


|  These  possess  the  most  robust 
I  vigor, largest  sized  flowers.su- 
I  perb  rounded  form,  great  sub- 
f  stance,  violet  scent,  and  mar- 
Ivelous  colors  without  limit. 
[The  quickest  tobloom  and  most 
'  durable;  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  Pansies.  Seed.pkt.  1 0c. 
CHILOS'  GIANT  KOCH1A. 
Most  decorative  annual  in  culti- 
vation, pkt.  20c. 
CHINESE  WOOL  FLOWER.  Most 
showy  of  all  bedding  annuals,   pkt.  10c. 
ASTER  AM.  BEAUTY.   Gigantic  pink  flowers  on 
two  foot  stems.   Finest  Aster,  pkt.  10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— 'These  four  greatest  floral  novelties  FOR 
2 Sc.  with  Booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Flowers.  **  and  Catalog. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plant, 
and  new  fruits  FREE.   We  excel  Id  quality  and  varieties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILOS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Dealer* 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-18  Ftrat  St.,  San  FrmneUco 
Blake,  Hoffltt  &  Towne,    Loe  Aneelea 
Blake,  MeFaU  Co.,         Portland.  Ore. 


$ced  Xealth. 

(Br  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.] 


Glycerine — Some  of  Its  Uses. 

Glycerine,  common  in  almost  every 
household,  is  a  liquid  of  syrupy  con- 
sistency obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  fats  or  fixed  oils.  It  is  a  side 
product  in  the  soap-making  process, 
and  was  once  thrown  away  as  a 
waste  and  useless  thing.  It  is  now 
known  to  have  many  valuable  prop- 
erties. It  is  antiseptic  and  emol- 
lient. It  does  not  become  rancid. 
Taken  internally  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  it  is  a  good  corrective  in 
those  disorders  of  the  stomach 
known  as  acidity  and  heartburn. 
Taken  the  same  way,  it  is  a  fairly 
good  remedy  for  acne  vulgaris  (pim- 
ples). Where  a  cough  is  trouble- 
some or  persistent,  a  little  glycer- 
ine applied  to  the  fauces  will  give 
relief.  Even  the  cough  of  phthisis 
is  much  benefited  by  glycerine,  a 
good  mixture  for  this  purpose  being 
glycerine  two  parts  to  one  of  whis- 
key, with  a  little  crystallized  sugar 
added.  In  cases  of  acute  dysentery, 
especially  in  children,  where  pain 
and  irritation  are  present,  an  enema 
of  glycerine  with  an  infusion  of 
flaxseed  gives  excellent  results.  One 
of  its  commoner  uses  is  as  an  appli- 
cation for  chapped  hands  or  face. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  best  used  with 
a  little  tincture  of  benzoin  or  mixed 
with  rosewater  half  and  half.  It  is 
a  serviceable  application  to  ulcers 
and  inflammations  anywhere  on  the 

body.   

Altitude  and  Nervousness. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  if  the 
malady  known  as  nervousness  is  in 
any  way  affected  by  climatic  condi- 
tions. It  is  to  some  extent — indeed, 
to  a  large  extent.  A  high  altitude 
and  an  extremely  dry  atmosphere 
tends  to  aggravate  nervousness  very 
much.  An  atmosphere  highly  charged 
with  electricity  also  has  an  unfa- 
vorable effect  on  neurotics.  Con- 
versely, a  low  altitude  and  a  moder- 
ately moist  atmosphere  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  soothing  effect.  Nervous 
people  may  be  much  helped  by  con- 
fining themselves  to  an  unstimulat- 
ing  diet  and  eating  very  moderately. 
An  effort  at  mental  composure  often 
yields  satisfactory  results  in  these 

cases.   

Pimples. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  what 
are  commonly  called  pimples  (or 
acne)  is  torpidity  of  the  bowels.  If 
the  bowels  are  inactive,  various  poi- 
sons are  generated  and  passed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  cir- 
culation. The  resistance  of  the  body 
to  disease  invasion  thus  becomes 
lowered  and  certain  germs  burrow 
into  the  hair  follicles,  where  their 
toxins  set  up  an  irritation  and  so 
the  condition  called  acne  arises. 
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PACIFIC   PIPB  CO, 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies  KtUe 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  The  Nation's  Service 


America  is  sending  its  best 
men  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
in  their  honor  the  whole  land 
is  dotted  with  service  flags 
carrying  the  stars  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
crowded  city  streets  above 
which  floats  our  service  flag 
to  the  telephone  exchange 
hidden  in  the  front-line  trenches. 
But  the  actuating  spirit  of 
service  here  and  abroad  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the 


emblem  which  unites  us  in  war 
for  human  liberty  and  national 
honor.  The  service  flag  is  the 
emblem  which  unites  us  in 
mutual  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  give  themselves  and  for 
those  who  give  their  men. 

These  flags  should  inspire 
all  citizens  to  greater  endeavor 
and  greater  sacrifice.  As  one 
of  the  agencies  of  preparation 
and  military  support,  the  Bell 
System  is  honored  by  the  op- 
portunity to  do  its  share. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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FOR  WOOD  PIPE  AND  TANKS 
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WATER  TANKS 
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SEWEE  FIFE 

WATEE  FIFE 
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Prices  Fixed  on  Colored  Beans. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
between  the  Federal  food  authori- 
ties and  officials  of  the  Central  Cal- 
ifornia Bean  Growers'  Association, 
the  price  to  the  grower  of  colored 
beans  has  been  fixed  at  8c  a  pound 
as  a  maximum  figure.  Dealers  have 
been  notified  not  to  pay  more.  This 
price  will  be  paid  for  beans  offered 
in  lots  of  60,000  pounds  or  more 
at  common  shipping  points.  Or  in 
less  amounts  at  central  points  in 
this  State.  The  Government  is  still 
in  the  market  for  pink  beans  at  the 
8c  rate.  Holders  may  communicate 
with  H.  Clay  Miller,  United  States 
Food  Administration  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Jute  Bag  Market. 

It  is  stated  that  in  a  normal  crop 
season  California  uses  about  25,000,- 
000  bags.  Of  these,  San  Quentin 
furnishes  about  4,000,000.  It  is  up 
to  importers  of  Calcutta  bags,  there- 
fore, to  supply  the  remainder.  It 
is  said  that  the  importers  have 
plenty  of  bags  on  hand  for  this  sea- 
son's requirements,  but  on  the  basis 
of  prices  paid  by  them  in  Calcutta 
they  are  asking  more  for  sacks  than 
farmers  are  willing  to  pay.  And 
the  deadlock  seems  to  be  worrying 
the  bag  brokers  more  than  the 
farmers.  • 

Rice  Prices  to  Fall. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington 
that  the  Food  Administration  con- 
templates a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  rice,  to  go  into  effect  April  1st. 
The  increase  in  price  during  the 
last  few  months  is.  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  rice  mills  have 
been  busy  in  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  our  allies,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  supply  for  home  use. 

Potatoes  Two  Cents. 

By  agreement  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco potato  associations,  new  max- 
imum prices  on  potatoes  are  effec- 
tive temporarily  in  this  city:  In 
hundred-pound  lots,  2  cents;  in  less 
than  hundred-pound  lots,  2hi  cents. 
Oregon  and  Nevada  potatoes  and 
fancy  California  brands  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  agreement;  neither 
are  potato  growers. 

No  More  Barley  for  Brewers. 

Under  a  new  rule  of  the  Food 
Administration,  brewers  and  other 
manufacturers  of  malt  products  are 
forbidden  to  buy  barley  or  other 
grains  for  malting  purposes.  The 
new  regulation  operates  for  an  in- 
determinate time,  and  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  depletion  of  barley 
and  other  cereals  used  as  substitutes 
for  wheat  flour  in  bread-making. 

Liquidation  of  Wine  Grape  Industry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  directors 
of  the  California  Wine  Association 
have  recommended  to  the  stockhold- 
ers the  abandonment  of  wine  pro- 
duction in  California.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  the  business  is  threatened 
with  destruction  and  it  is  deemed 
wise  in  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders that  steps  be  taken  to  liqui- 
date the  affairs  of  the  company. 

1918  Wheat  Price  Recommended. 

Several  bills  were  recently  intro- 
'  duced  into  Congress  to  fix  the  price 
of  wheat  for  the  1918  crop.  Several 
prices  were  suggested,  all  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  $2  rate  now  fixed. 
A  favorable  report  was  made  on  the 
Gore  Senate  bill  which  establishes 
a  minimum  price  for  wheat  for  the 
1918  crop  of  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Strain  on  Cheese  Market. 

It  looks  as  though  the  cheese  sit- 
uation betokened  a  big  break  in 
prices.  It  is  said  that  nearly  1,- 
700,000  pounds  of  cheese  are  in 
storage  in  California  which  must 
be  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
middle  of  July.  This  is  about  a  mil- 
lion pounds  more  than  were  in 
storage  this  time  last  year. 

1917  Peaches  Will  Bring  8c. 

F.  Niswander,  president  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, is  now  certain  that  last  sea- 
son's crop  of  peaches  will  bring  an 
average  of  8c.  Two  years  ago  the 
average  price  was  3c. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  February  20,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

There  Is  no  change  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  Quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonera  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern  Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

Barley  still  continues  strong  at  higher 
prices.  The  demand  for  barley  as  a  wheat 
substitute  is  given  as  the  reason  of  the 
advance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
growers  are  shipping  more  or  less  barley 
outside  the  State. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.50@3.57% 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.40®3.50 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  to  move  upward  in  sym- 
pathy with  barley. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.40@3.50 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.30®  3.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.50 

Black  oats    3.25@3.50 

BEANS. 

As  the  Government  has  stopped  the 
shipments  of  all  white  beans,  the  dealers 
are  making  no  more  quotations.  Bayos 
and  Mexican  reds  rose  in  price  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  withdrawal  of  whites  and 
fixing  of  the  price  on  pinks  at  8c. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  9.25®  9.40 

Blackeyes    8.15®  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12.00®  12.25 

Horse  beans    5.75®  6.00 

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   12.50@12.60 

Pinks    8.25®  8.40 

Red  kidneys    12.75@13.25 

Mexican  reds    9.00®  9.25 

Tepary  beans    8.75®  9.00 

Uarbanzos    7.00®  7.50 

COBN. 

Eastern  yellow  is  coming  in  In  some- 
what larger  quantity  and  the  price  of 
$3.70®3.85  is  being  demanded,  but  no 
sales  are  reported  at  this  figure.  Corn 
is  strong  on  account  of  the  demand  for 
cornmeal  and  other  products  of  the  ce- 
real. 

(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.50®3.75 

Milo  maize    3.40Q3.60 

Egyptian   3.50®3.75 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  1167  tons,  against  1954  last  week. 
This  large  falling  off  in  receipts  la  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  practically  filled  and 
no  more  hay  to  speak  of  is  arriving  for 
Government  use.  The  local  market  la  bet- 
ter stocked  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  While  trade  in  the  city  shows  a 
slight  improvement,  it  is  rated  as  dull. 
No  one  is  willing  to  take  any  more  stock 
than  absolutely  necessary,  figuring  that 
should  heavy  rains  occur  a  large  part  of 
the  invisible  supply  of  hay  stored  in  the 
farmers'  barns  will  find  its  way  to  this 
market. 

Wheat,  No.  1   $26.00@28.00 

No.  2    23.00@25.00 

Tame  oats    27.00i 

Wild  oats    23.00i 

Barley    24.00 

Alfalfa    24.00^ 

Stock  hay    20.00@22.00 

Straw,  per  bale  60®  .0* 

FEED8TUFFS. 

While  cracked  corn  is  unchanged  this 
week,  the  quotations  on  both  rolled  bar- 
ley and  rolled  oats  were  advanced.  While 
the  demand  for  flour  and  other  human 
food  from  these  two  grains  is  expected  to 
continue  and  perhaps  increase,  if  the  rains 
continue  at  intervals  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  we  may  look  for  a  reduction 
in  prices. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00@35.00 

Bran,  per  ton    34.00®35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   4G.00@46.00 

Cracked  corn    82.00® 85.00 

Middlings    41.50®42.50 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Rolled  barley   $71.00@72.00 

Rolled  oats    71.00@72.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   $35.00®36.00 

Tankage   $75.00  up 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 
The   market    for    potatoes   and  onions 
continues    unchanged    and    heavy.  Not- 
withstanding the  ruin,  there  has  not  as 
yet  developed  any  demand  for  seed  pota- 


toes. Asparagns  is  now  eoming  in  in  fair 
quantity  and  is  finding  ready  sale  nt  from 
20c  to  26c  a  pound.  Rhubarb  is  also  com- 
ing in  freely. 

Peas,  large   12%@15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Asparagus,  per  lb  20@25c 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  $1.75® 2. 00 

do,  Strawberry,  per  lb  10@12^c 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.0O®1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  2.5033.00 

Celery,  per  crate    2.00® 3.00 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate. ..  .Nominal 
do,  Loo  Angeles,  per  crate....  1 2501.30 

Tomatoes,   per  crate   1.25@*.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.7502.26 

Potatoes,  Salinas    2.40@2.t0 

Idahos    1.4OQ1.60 

Oregon    1.36®  1.85 

Rivers,  per  ctl  l.lOifl.35 

Sweets,  per  lb  4  %©&c 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $1.70®2.00 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4%c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.0* 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  market  is  dead  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  order  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  hens  during  the  laying  period,  which 
is  now  said  to  extend  to  May  1.  There 
was  some  little  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  turkeys  on  account  of  the  holi- 
day. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28®30c 

do,  dressed   33® 36c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  45@00c 

do,   1>  ,  lbs  60®55c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  .•'••(..-"» 

Fryers   40<sj,45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  None 

Small  Leghorn   None 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   35@40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  32c 

Geese,  per  lb  25®30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   30®35c 

Old   30c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22c 

HITTER. 

Butter  was  very  steady  during  the  past 
week,  the  fluctuations  showing  an  extreme 
of  only  l%c  from  the  high  to  the  low. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   50%  50%  52     52     52  51% 

Prime  1st   48     48     48  Nominal 

EGOS. 

While  eggs  reacted  from  the  extreme 
low  of  41  '•■>•  of  last  week,  going  aB  high 
as  48c,  they  held  that  figure  only  one 
day  and  closed  at  43%c.  While  this  is 
2c  above  the  low  of  last  week,  it  is  low 
enough  to  attract  a  good  many  buyers 
who  have  been  doing  without  eggs  for 
the  long  period  when  they  were  quoted  at 
a  high  price. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   42%  45     48     45%  44  43% 

Extra  lsts  41   

Firsts   41     43     43     44     43  42% 

Extra  pullets.. 41     43     45     44     42%  42 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  remarkably  steady  on 
the  exchange,  notwithstanding  the  order 
of  the  Government  that  all  in  the  store- 
houses must  be  disposed  of  before  the  next 
year's  crop  Is  put  in  storage.  The  drop 
of  %c  on  Y.  A.'s  this  week  Is  the  first 
change  in  quotation  for  this  cheese  in 
many  weeks. 

Y.  A.'s   27c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25  Vic 

Monterey  cheese   22®27c 

FRESH  FBT7IT8. 
There  Is  no  fresh  fruit  on  this  market 
except  apples,  which  are  still  in  good  de- 
mand. No  strawberries  have  been  received 
this  week  and  no  more  are  expected  until 
after  the  rains  are  practically  over. 

Apple*   $1.00@2.65 

Casabas,  per  crate  None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navel  orangeB  have  advanced  to  $6  for 
the  best  qualities.  Seedlings  have  begun 
to  appear  on  this  market  in  considerable 
quantity  and  are  quoted  at  from  $3.00® 
4.00.  Otherwise  the  citrus  fruit  market  is 
unchanged.  Demand  is  good. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.50®  6.00 

Seedlings    3.00©4.00 

Valenclas,  fancy   None 

Valencias,   choice   None 

Lemons:  _  „__._. 

Fancy,  per  box  $6.00(57.00 

Choice   6.00fa6.00 

Standard    3.50®4.50 

Lemonettes    1.50(6  2.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.50^4.00 

Tangerines    2.50@3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

While  the  packers  are  quoting  from 
13'<,@18c  for  dried  apricots,  they  admit 
that  they  are  not  buying  at  those  figures, 
and  apparently  no  business  is  being  done 
above  14c.  So  little  fruit  remains  in  the 
growers'  hands  and  so  little  business  is 
being  done  that  all  the  prices  given  be- 


SUGAR  BEET  PRICES  FOR  1918  SOON  TO  BE  SET. 

The  Federal  Commission  on  sugar  beet  hearings  is  taking  testi- 
mony of  Manteca  and  Stockton  growers  at  the  latter  place.  The  find- 
ings of  the  commission  will  be  sent  to  Washington  and  announce- 
ments will  be  made  from  that  city.  It  is  reported  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  hearings  have  been  held,  that  California  growers  will  likely  be 
allowed  $10  per  ton,  at  least,  for  beets  containing  15  per  cent  sugar. 


low  on  dried  fruits  are  more  or  less  nom- 
inal. 

(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14@14%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  13%®14c 

Figs,  black,  1917  Nona 

do,  white,  1917  None 

Callmyrna,  1917  Nona 

Prnnes,  4-size  basis,  1917  7c 

Pears   6®llc 

Peaches,  1917   9®12c 

HONET. 

No  shipments  of  honey  have  arrived  In 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  week  from 
the  State  or  elsewhere  and  the  quotations 
below  are  those  paid  for  the  last  pur- 
chases. A  shipment  Is  expected  from 
Australia  amounting  to  35  tons  next  week. 
Comb — 

Water  white   18@20c 

Light  amber   16®18c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   18®20c 

Light  amber   16®  18c 

Amber   Nominal 

RICE 

The  tone  of  the  rice  market  is  very 

firm,  with  a  steady  tendency  towards 
higher  prices.  Both  paddy  and  clean  run 
California  advanced  this  week. 

Paddy   $4.00®4.1« 

Clean  run  No.  1  California  7.00®7.16 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  February  19,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  steady  and  rather  firm  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  Receipts  continna 
light,  while  the  demand  for  extras  holds 
up  well.  Arrivals  for  the  week,  279.800 
pounds,  against  354,553  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  Withdrawals  from  cold 
storage  for  the  week  only  404  pounds, 
against  none  the  same  week  last  year. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  now  ara  25.581 
pounds,  against  none  this  tlmo  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  48c 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do,  first   46c 

Daily  quotations: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   48     48     48     48     48  48 

1917 

Extra   39     37     37     87     37  37 

EGGS. 

A  fairly  active  and  firm  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  While  the  receipts 
of  fresh  eggs  for  the  week  by  rail  were 
2321  cases,  against  2575  cases  the  same 
week  Inst  year,  and  the  arrivals  by  track 
twice  as  large  as  the  railroad  receipts, 
yet  the  trade  absorbed  them  all  without 
trouble.  Withdrawals  from  cold  storage 
for  the  week  only  56  cases,  against  none 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  cold  stor- 
age holdings  now  are  only  224  casei, 
against  none  a  year  ago. 

Daily  quotations : 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40     41     41     41     41  41 

40  39  39  39  40 
40     40     40     40  40 


Case  count  39 

Pullets   38 

1917 

Extra   31 

Case  connt  29 

Pullets   28 


31 

28 


31 
28 


31 

28 


31 
28 


31 
28 


Celery 


27 27%  27%  27%  27% 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  and   onions   remain  just  the 
same  as  last  week.    Sales  slow.  Offering! 
good.    Cabbage  hardly  so  firm,  bat  de- 
mand  fair.     Cauliflower  coming  in  less 
freely   and   demand   good.     Peppers  are 
slow  sale,  bnt  prices  are  held  firm.  Sweet 
potatoes  in  very  good  demand, 
slow  sale. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes,   Northern,  per  cwt  $1.1 

do,  local,  per  cwt   Li 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.! 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   l.( 

do,  white,  per  cwt   2.< 

Garlic,  per  lb  9@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.25®2.50 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  15® 25c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12@15c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.50®2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.00@4.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  40@45c 

FRUITS. 

Offerings  of  apples  fairly  good  and 
prices  held  steady.  Sales,  however,  are 
rather  slow  at  present  prices.  Loquats 
coming  in  more  freely.    Demand  fair. 

We  qnote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.60®1.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier    1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.20® L80 

Loquats,  per  pound  10®  15c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  better  demand  for  beans 
the  past  week  and  under  the  influence  of 
light  offerings  limas  and  Lady  Washing- 
tons  were  advanced  50c  per  cwt.  Small 
whites,  pinks,  blackeyes  aHd  tepary  show 
no  change  and  are  slow  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.60 

Lady  Washington    12.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary    7.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  in  New  York  the  past  week 
showed  a  lack  of  interest.  The  forepart 
of  the  week  the  disposition  was  to  sell 
the  market  off  and  the  mill  and  cash  in- 
terest failed  to  support  the  market  as 
expected.  While  the  future  looks  a  Uttlo 
more  encouraging,  prices  for  the  tlmo  be- 
ing are  a  little  lower  thau  a  week  ago. 
March  in  New  York  Tuesday  was  30.18c 
and  spot  middlings  in  New  Orleans  30.63c. 
HAY. 

Not  much  coming  in  and  the  demand 
Is  equal  to  the  supply.  The  rains  so  far 
have  had  no  influence  upon  the  market. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $2S.OO®2».00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 
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Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00®  12.00 

POULTRY. 

With  hens  out  of  the  market  under  a 
Government  order,  the  market  the  past 
week  showed  less  life.  The  absence  of 
hens  caused  an  advance  In  broilers  and 
fryers.  Turkeys  and  ducks  also  selling 
very  well  and  prices  firm. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight: 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  36@3Sc 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  32c 

-Hens  over  4  lbs  

Hens  under  4  lbs  


Ducks   26@27c 

Geese   26c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29@30c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up....29@30c 

Turkeys,    light   26@27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

Dressed,  per  lb  45c 

HIDES. 

The  market  continues  dull  and  prices 
have  been  lowered  all  round. 

HIDES— <3reen  Baited: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  ,...10c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  20,  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  strong 
on  good  quality.    The  recent  rains  en- 
courage ranchers  to  keep  their  stock  and 
offerings  are  consequently  lighter. 

.   No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .10ya@llc 

Second  quality   9%@10c 

Thin,  undesirable   6%@8%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8%@8%c 

Second  quality   7ya@8c 

Common  to  thin   4V4@6%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@8%e 

Fair   5Vi@5%c 

Thin   4@5c 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium    9@9Hc 

Heavy   7<§8%c 

SHEEP  —  The    market    on    sheep  and 

lambs  is  steady  and  very  few  are  being 

offered. 

Lambs— 

Tearling   13%@14%c 

Milk   15@15V4o 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   12%@13c 

do.  Ewes   10@10%c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  has  advanced 
Jn  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  market. 
Hogs  are  coming  in  somewhat  slower, 
some  soft,  or  acorn,  hogs  being  marketed 
mt  3c  to  4c  under  prices  for  hard  hogs. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  14%c 

do,  140@200   15%c 

do,  200@400   15Vic 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   15%®1«« 

do,  second  quality   15(ai5^c 

Cows  and  heifers   14%<j$15%c 

Calves,  aa  to  size,  etc  14®  17c 

Lambs — Suckling  25c 

do,  Yearling   22c 

Sheep— Wethers   He 

do,  Ewes   18e 

Hogs  31c 

WOOL. 

The  market  has  been  dull  both  here  and 
in  the  East.  The  deranged  fuel  situation 
and  lack  of  speculative  spirit  are  not  such 
as  to  encourage  activity. 

HORSES. 

Government  buying  has  lent  a  little 
stimulus  to  the  horse  market  along  the 
lines  of  the  types  in  demand  for  army 
purposes.    Otherwise  the  market  is  quiet. 

Los  Angeles,  February  19,  1918. 
CATTLE — There  was  a  weaker  tone  to 
the  market  the  past  week.    Feeders  were 


offering  cattle  more  freely.  Buyers  were 
disposed  to  hold  back  and  judge  their 
purchases  closely. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@l».8O 

Prime  cews  and  heifers   8.00(3  850 

OMd  cows  and  heifers    7.00®  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt  8.00®  9.00 

HOGS— With  only  moderate  receipts  the 
market  the  past  week  held  steady  and 
rather  firm.  Killers  all  wanted  a  few 
hogs  and  last  week's  prices  were  fully 
sustained.  California  furnished  most  of 
the  supply. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250Q300  lbs.$12.75@18.T6 

Mixed,   200@250  lbs   14.26@15.25 

Light.  175(3)200  lbs   14.25@15.2fl 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  market  remains  mocn  the 
same  as  a  week  ago. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00< 

Prime  ewes    9.50< 

Yearlings    10.50( 

Lambs    14.00( 


Portland,  February  18,  1918. 

The  opening  market  of  the  week  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  was  erratic  in 
spots.  The  early  morning  showed  a  ten- 
dency towards  weakness  in  top  steers 
and  decided  strength  in  common  stuff. 
The  latter  part  of  the  day,  however,  de- 
veloped a  steady  market  on  top  steers 
and  a  considerable  quieting  in  the  com- 
mon stuff  movement.  We  are  quoting  steady 
prices  with  those  prevailing  the  previous 
week  from  today's  sales.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted :  Medium  to  choice  steers, 
$10.35(311.56;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$9.35@10.35;  common  to  good  steers,  $8.00 
@10.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00® 
9.50;  common  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$6.75@8.15;  canners,  $4.25@6.25;  bulls, 
$5.00@8.00;  calves,  $7.50^12.00;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $6.50@9.50. 

The  hog  market  showed  a  sleepy  open- 
ing and  an  extremely  slow  movement, 
which  did  not  develop  into  any  business 
until  about  the  noon  hour,  when  most  of 
the  offerings  changed  hands  at  a  cut  of 
about  40c  to  50c  under  last  week's  mar- 
ket. The  bulk  of  the  sales  today  were  at 
$16.50,  with  a  top  of  $16.60,  and  with  very 
little  first-class  stuff  offered. 

There  was  very  little  offered  to  test  the 
market  in  the  sheep  houses  and  the  small 
volume  crossed  the  scales  at  the  current, 
quotations:  Western  lambs,  $15. OOSjj  15.50 ; 
valley  lambs,  $14.50®  15. 00;  yearlings, 
$13.00@13.50 ;  wethers,  $12.50@13.00 ;  ewes, 
$9.00®  12.00. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2          34.50  50.40  35.25  50.18 

»  39.41  51.08  36.90  60.00 

16           35.83  52.33  37.00  60.50 

23           36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6          40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13           39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20           36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27           37.00    36.00   

March      6           35.50  ....  34.50  .... 

13           33.50    33.00   

20           33.25  ....  33.00  .... 

27  36.00    33.00   

April       3           37.91  ....  36.33  .... 

10  39.33    37.00  .... 

"         17           39.58    38.00  .... 

24  35.56    36.50   

May        1  33.08  ....  33.00  .... 

8  34.05    33.20   

15           35.50    34.16   

22           36.30  ....  36.16  .... 

"         29  36.60  ....  37.33  .... 

June       5  36.30    37.66   

12  36.50    38.00  .... 

"         19           36.00    36.33  .... 

26           36.16  ....  37.50  .... 

July        3           35.06  ....  37.00   

10           36.41  ....  37.16  .... 

17           37.83  ....  38.66  .... 

24           40.25  ....  40.61  .... 

31  42.82    42.58   

August    7           43.00  ....  44.00   

14  41.66    43.00   

"         21  41.50    42.00   

28  41.91    42.00   

Sept.       4  42.10    41.33  .... 

11  42.00    41.00  .... 

18  45.00    43.00   

25           45.00    45.50  .... 

October  2           44.90    45.91   

9           44.90    46.33   

16           46.25    47.00   

23  45.41    46.50   

30          43.50  ....  44.83  .... 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1911  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9           37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"         16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

"         23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

"         30           32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6          34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13           33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27           29.00    27.66   

March     6           24.75  ....  24.91  .... 

13           25.96    26.08   

20          25.66  ....  25.91  .... 

27           27.16    28.00   

April       3           28.58    29.25   

10           29.66    30.41   

17           32.33  ....  32.08  .... 

24           32.91    32.83   

May        1  32.00    31.83   

8           32.75  ....  32.00  .... 

15           34.20  ....  32.50  .... 

22           33.40    34.00   

29  33.80    33.50   

June       5           33.20  ....  34.66  .... 

12           31.16  ....  33.00  .... 

"         19  31.41  ....  33.10  .... 

"        26  30.16  ....  32.16  .... 

July       3  31.90    34.25   

10  33.50    36.00   

17          33.66    34.41   

24           35.25  ....  35.91  .... 

31  38.00    36.91   

August    7           42.58    40.16   

14           41.41  ....  37.08  .... 

21  43.33  ....  42.25  .... 

28           43.50    43.50   

Sept.       4           43.80  ....  43.58  .... 

11  46.08  ....  44.91  .... 

18           47.83                    47.83  .... 

25           47.58  ....  49.50   

October   2           47.00    50.83  .... 

9  47.10    51.50   

16            52.59    54.50  .... 

23           54.83  ....  56.16   

30          56.16  ....  68.00  .... 


EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  CONTRACT  1918  PRUNE  CROP. 
Buyers  for  packers  and  canners  are  circulating  through  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  endeavoring  to  tie  up  prune  growers  on  their 
1918  crop.  They  are  offering  about  6%c.  Contracting  this  season's 
crop  at  this  time  is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble  and  may  lead  to  disap- 
pointments. Inquiries  made  by  the  Rural  Press  among  prune  inter- 
ests would  indicate  that  the  ultimate  price  will  likely  exceed  the  fig- 
ure mentioned.  Indeed,  one  canning  concern  is  said  to  be  now  offer- 
ing 7^4c.    There  exists  no  basis  of  prune  values  at  this  time. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  20,  1918. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  February  17  were 
3640  cars,  as  against  6829  cars  same  date 
last  year.  Of  lemons,  860  cars,  as  against 
1481  last  season.  Of  this  number  1885 
cars  of  oranges  and  102  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  Central  California,  as  against 
4008  and  149  cars,  respectively,  last  year. 

Demand  for  oranges  on  the  New  York 
market  was  fairly  active.  Due  to  cold 
weather  and  railroad  congestion,  all  fruit 
was  more  or  less  frozen  and  prices  on 


fruit  sold  do  not  represent  true  market 
values  on  this  account.  The  f.  o.  b. 
market  for  navels  is  on  a  basis  of  $4.75 
to  $5.00  for  standard  sizes.  Seedlings 
sold  $4.50  to  $4.80  f.  o.  b.  At  Chicago 
weather  has  been  warmer,  with  good  de- 
mand for  oranges,  but  fruit  suffered  heav- 
ily en  route,  causing  some  to  sell  very 
low.  Some  cash  sales  on  seedlings  at 
$3.35  to  $3.85.  Good  navels  sold  $6.35  for 
176s;  $3.75  to  $4.25  for  100s;  Valenclas  av- 
eraged $3.75  to  $4.25.  Lemons  averaged 
$7.00.  At  Boston  averages,  $2.50  to  $4.59 
on  navels;  3  cars  were  sold. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Pumping  plant  in  flrst-class 
condition,  complete  in  every  detail;  16-h.  p. 
Rumley  engine.  7-inch  centrifugal  pump, 
mounted  on  floating  barge.  Owner  has  no 
further  use  for  same.  Address  Frank  A. 
Guernsey.  Box  488.  Stockton.  Cal.  


REMANUFACTURED  PD7E 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

HORSE  COLLARS— $1.50  heavy  ticking. 
83.50  leather  and  canvas,  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  * 
Sons,  manufacturers.  333  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry.  

IS  KAISER  W II, HELM  THE  ANTICHRIST? 

— "The  Finished  Mystery"  answers  this  and 
many  other  questions.  In  paper  cover,  10c. 
postpaid.  Sample  study  free.  Address:  Bible 
Study  Circle.  3607  6th  Ave..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1. 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.   


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  FranciBco.  

TRACTOR  PLOW — Sanders,  4-disc:  only 
plowed  10  acres  of  demonstration,  at  7%  per 
cent  under  regular  price.  Edgar  Busch.  R  3. 
Box  377.  Santa  Rosa.  

6-12  SAMSON  TRACTOR  and  3-disk  plow, 
hardly  used.  8625  with  extensions.  P.  M. 
Pedersen.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 

Zack  Tompkins,  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — 150  acres  dairy  and  hog  ranch. 
25  acres  fine  alfalfa  flat  sediment  soil.  Plenty 
water  by  gravity  and  good  pumping  plant; 
easy  lift.  50  acres  rolling  hay  land,  balance 
rolling  pasture.  12  head  fine  young  Jersey 
Price,  including  stock,  810.000.  H.  B.  Black- 
burn.  Paicmes.  Cal.   

NEW     RESERVE     OPENINGS  —  640-acre 

stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while;  any  county;  82.50:  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento.  


TO  EXCHANGE — 10  acres  of  land,  17 
miles  south  of  San  Jose.  Santa  Clara  County, 
on  Monterey  road,  for  good  dairy  cows.  G.  H. 
Johnson.  R.  F.  D.  Box  90,  Bishop,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


For  Sate  Cheap 
GRAFTED  WALNUTS 
and 

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD 

Largest  variety  of  walnut  scions  in  U.  S. 
Tribble  Bros.,  Lodi. 


PLANT  ALFALFA  NOW  and  get  full  bene- 
fit of  spring  rains.  Hay  prices  promise  to  be 
high  and  early  plantings  should  pay  better 
this  year  than  ever  before.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  alfalfa.  One  is  best  suited  to  your 
conditions.  Write  us  of  your  soil  and  water 
supply  and  let  us  send  you  samples  of  seed 
we  consider  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Desk 
A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto.  Cal.  

EUREKA  WALNUTS  ARE  THE  BEST — 
Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros..  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra, 
Cal.   

WALNUT  AND  ALMOND  TREES — May- 
ette,  Franquette,  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Burbank  seed  potatoes.  82.50 
per  hundred  weight.  Forty  thousand  (40.000) 
improved  Strawberries.  Loganberries  and  Law- 
ton  Blackberry  sets.  Apply  D.  M.  Searby, 
R.  D.  1,  Sebastopol.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinetti,  Yuma.  Ariz.  

FIG   AND  ALMOND   TREES   for  orchard 

planting:  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
shell.  Le  Grand.  

SOUDAN  GRASS — A  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Soudan  grass  seed  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.  L.  A.  G anther.  Los  Molinos.  Tehama 
county.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD  —  Wlllson'e 
Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,  F.  C.  Willson,  Prop..  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson,  Route  A,  Box  305,  Paso 
Robles.  

BARTLETT  PEARS.  California  Black  Wal- 
nut Seedlings.  Plenty  of  both  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  to  R.  P.  Each  us,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
30.  Lakeport.  Cal.  

NEW  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Great  under- 
ground stooler,  growing  thicker  (not  thinner) 
with  age.    Write  J.  L.  Lawson.  8 an  Jose. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Direct  from  producer; 
Government  test  97-16.  For  price,  address 
A.  V.  Cain.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Arbuckle.  Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Recleaned.  Guaranteed 
no  weed  seed.  Write  for  sample.  H.  C. 
Shinn.  Stratford.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  Seed- 
ling. San  Jose  Mayette  and  Franquette,  6c  per 
foot.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  

QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery,  Lodi,  Cal. 


A  PLETHORA  OF  FRESH  MEATS. 


The  meatless  day  propaganda,  the 
scarcity  of  refrigerating  cars  and 
the  rigorous  weather  in  the  East 
have  combined  to  cause  a  congestion 
of  fresh  meat  in  the  packing  house 
centers  of  the  East.  It  was  reported 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  Omaha 
packing  houses  are  so  overstocked 
with  fresh  meat  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  stop  shipments  of  live- 
stock until  they  are  able  to  dispose 
of  some  of  the  supply  on  hand. 


Special  Prices 


FOR  LIMITED  TIME 

40  Instantaneous  Heaters, 

each   $  *-50 

100  School  Desks,  each  $  1.50 

2,000  Rolls  Best  Ready  Roof- 
ing, each   $  1.30 

200  Bath  Tubs,  each  $19.00 

i  200  Sinks  and  Strainers.  ..$  4.50 
100,000  Feet  Galvanized  Iron..$  .06 

400  Vitreous  Toilets   $17.50 

200  Golden  Oak  Toilets  $16.60 

3,000,000  Feet  Lumber. $13.00  to  $20.00 
100  No.  558    Basins,  com- 
plete  $  9.00 

200  Lockers,  each   $  5.00 

Get  Oar  Estimate. 

Every  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

SYM0N  BROS. 

1501-1527  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  OP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  Or  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY.  SIXTY -THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Fo.  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  Saa  FraacUe*. 
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Stuck  in  the  Mud ! 


Pulled  out  with  a  © 


T 


A  Wonderful  Machine 


YOU  can  employ  this  mighty  force  to  clear  your  stump  land, 
quickly,  easily  and  at  less  cost  than  in  any  other  way.  Better, 
cheaper  and  safer  than  powder.   No  expense  for  teams.  Your 
own  right  arm  on  the  lever  of  the 

_     HAND  POWER. 

can 

cable 
steel- 


•HE  "K"  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller  is  now  being 
used  in  France  and  Italy  to  move  Big  Guns 
into  position  on  the  battle  line  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  horses  or  other  power. 

The  same  giant  force  which  in  times  of  peace 
has  been  utilized  to  pull  big  stumps  and  trees  is  now 
being  employed  in  pulling  around  heavy  guns,  weigh- 
ing 40  tons  or  more. 

The  above  facts  are  merely  given  to  illustrate 
to  you  the  tremendous 
power  exerted  and  that 
100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever 
of  the  "K"  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  will  exert 
a  48-ton  pull  on  any 
stump — all  that  an 
inch  steel  cable 
will  hold.  One 
man  operates 
it  alone. 


\ 


I The  Republic  of  France  has  bought 
eight  and  the  Italian  government 
four  "K"  Hand  Power  Stump 
Pullers  to  pull  big  guns  out  of  the 
mud. 


HAND  POWER. 

Stump  Puller 

rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  by  the  best  inch  steel 

Works  by  leverage — the  same  principle  as  a  jack.    Made  of  the  finest 
-guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds,  60  feet  per  minute 

for  hauling  in  cable  or 


-  —  t>     i  i  .  Showing  easy 

for  small  Stumps—      f  ^Qf    ......   -       -  lever  operation 

slow  speed  for    S  LAND  CLEARING  BOOK  FREE 

heavy    pulls.  Get  my  book  on  Land  Clearing,  it  tells  you  many 

Weighs  onlv  171  tnm8s  y°u  want  to   know.     It  tells  you  what  other 

vveigns  o    y         Jr  men  have  accomplished  in  land  clearing    and  shows 
lbs. — easily  car-  J? the  best  methods  of  pulling  stumps.   Send  for  it  now. 
ried  or  hauled  J*  Ci»~/.;01  Cittar    1  am  mak'ng  a  special  offer  to 
on  its  own    Jr.     •JPec*al  UHcr    get  a  "K"  Stump  Puller  introduced 
truck        *     into  every  locality.    Write  for  my  special  offer  today. 

wheels,  jf  Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick  San  Francisco  California 


/ 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Children  Saved  the  Napa  County  Fruit  Crop 

Under  stress  of  war  conditions,  rearrangement  of  school  vacations  to  free 
pupils  to  help  the  labor  shortage  at  fruit  harvesting  time  seems  justifiable 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


ALIFORNIA  FRUIT,  rich  in  sugar  and  in  health-giving  acids 
needed'  by  populations  at  war,  was  wasted  in  great  quanti- 
ties last  year  for  lack  of  help  to  harvest  and  to  cure  or  can 
it.  Far  greater  quantities  would  have  been  wasted  had  the 
weather  not  been  unusually  favorable  late  in  the  fall.  Be- 
fore next  fruit  harvest,  many  of  our  dependable  class  of  farm  workers 
will  have  been  taken  for  war.  From  every  part  of  California  we  have 
reports  of  the  fear  of  farmers  that  if  they  raise  good  crops,  not  only 
of  fruit  but  of  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  or  that  if  they  increase  their 
herds  of  cows  or  hogs,  they  will  lose  the  products  for  lack  of  labor;  and 
their  year's  effort  will  not  have  helped  supply  the  foods  which  are  needed 
to  win  the  war.    Waste  of  efforts  and  acres  would  be  poor  patriotism. 

Crops  Omitted — 
Help  Lacking. 

Appraiser  John 
J.  Fox  of  the 
Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Berke- 
ley gets  next  to 
the  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the 
State  as  few  men 
do.  Everywhere 
he  goes  he  in- 
quires about  the 
crops  that  are  to 
be  planted.  The 
replies  are,  with 
disturbing  fre- 
quency, that  land 
will  be  fallowed 
or  grain  will  be 
planted  for  hay 
because  food 
crops  require  too 
much  labor.  He 
finds  teamsters 
especially  scarce. 
The  farmers  say 
that  city  help 
can  not  replace 
the  drafted  labor 
even  where  city 
people  are  willing 


Children  saved  the  prune  crops  at  Woodland  and  in  Napa  county.  El  Monte  school  children  gathered  the  walnut  crop.  The  State  and 
County  Boards  of  Education  favor  early  organization  to  secure  closing  of  schools  in  each  district  at  the  time  of  the  "peak  load"  of  labor  need. 


Farming  is  complex,  not  simple,  as  city  people  think. 
Use  Our  Own  Labor. 
Among  the  many  plans  to  relieve  this  lack  of  labor  which  menaces  our 
food  supply,  use  of  all  the  labor  already  within  our  borders  and  not  con- 
tributing directly  toward  production  is  most  generally  favored,  at  least 
as  preliminary  or  supplementary  to  the  importation  of  Mexicans,  Porto 
Ricans,  and  Asiatics,  whom  many  are  hoping  to  get.  The  drafting  of 
all  workers  and  idlers,  assigning  them  under  semi-military  orders  to 
various  places  of  need,  has  many  advocates,  though  few  can  tell  how  to 
enforce  such  a  draft  to  make  it  desirable  and  productive. 

Labor  for  "Peak  Loads." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  localities  where  work  to  be  done  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year  are  generally  able  to  keep  permanent  and 
desirable  help  enough  to  grow  and  save  their  crops.  An  exception  is 
the  dairy  industry,  where  the  work  is  frequently  considered  too  steady. 
Aside  from  this,  it  is  only  where  a  rush  season  of  short  duration  occurs 
annually,  with  no  use  for  the  workers  during  the  other  months,  that 
labor  shortage  and  heavy  loss  are  encountered.  If  they  are  supplied  with 
labor  for  the  "peak  load,"  as  the  corresponding  period  of  maximum  strain 
is  called  in  electrical  parlance,  they  can  handle  their  work  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  and  grow  big  food  crops  for  the  harvest. 

Re-arrangement  of  school  vacations  to  set  children  and  youths  free  at 
the  time  of  the  "peak  load"  in  each  community  will  meet  more  or  less 


well-founded  objections  from  educators  and  school  boards  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  But  it  is  not  a  new  project.  Superintendent  of  Napa 
County  Schools  Miss  Lena  Jackson  points  out  that  many  of  the  schools 
in  that  county  have  been  for  many  years  closing  at  the  time  of  prune 
and  grape  harvest. 

School  Children  Proved  Satisfactory. 

Last  spring,  under  general  leadership  of  Farm  Adviser  H.  J.  Baade, 
Judge  H.  C.  Gesford,  and  John  J.  Fox,  then  Napa  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, a  movement  was  started  to  organize  the  entire  county  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  labor  need  at  its  "peak  load."  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  100  per  cent  efficient,  nor  that 

they  would  please 
all  of  their  em- 
ployers, nor  that 
they  would  do 
all  the  work.  But 
it  was  hoped  that 
their  help  in 
picking  would 
add  enough  to 
that  already 
available  and 
would  free 
enough  men  for 
heavier  work, 
such  as  handling 
boxes,  trays,  etc., 
to  save  the  crop. 
That  in  Napa 
oounty  the  proj- 
ect was  success- 
ful beyond  rea- 
sonable expecta- 
tions was  the 
almost  universal 
testimony  of 
ranchers,  educa- 
tors, and  inter- 
ested observers. 
Earnings  Kept  in 
County. 
Supervising 
Principal    J.  L. 

Shearer  of  Napa  City  schools,  where  a  census  was  taken  after  the  "pick- 
ing vacation"  was  over,  reports  that  high  school  pupils  earned  $3,000  in 
the  three  weeks,  while  grammar  school  pupils  earned  $6,000.  They  not 
only  saved  the  crop,  as  Mr.  Fox  points  out,  but  they  added  materially  to 
the  incomes  of  their  families,  and  practically  all  of  the  money  was  spent 
or  invested  locally.  Over  2000  school  children  in  Napa  county  picked  up 
an  aggregate  of  prunes  valued  at  over  $2,000,000  and  earned  over  $20,000. 

Were  School  Children  Satisfactory? 

The  children  were  more  dependable  and  better  workers  than  much  of 
the  adult  help  heretofore  employed.  It  was  found  that  girls  were  some- 
what better  pickers  than  the  boys;  that  a  few  of  the  children  could  not 
stand  the  work  and  had  to  quit  soon;  that  some  of  the  boys  found  prunes 
fine  for  war  munitions;  that  only  very  few  boys  or  girls  mixed  clods  with 
prunes  and  these  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  poor  policy,  con- 
demned by  their  mates;  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  fill  boxes  scantily 
until  they  became  convinced  that  slacking  would  not  go;  that  it  is  folly 
to  drive  boys  and  girls,  but  good  policy  to  jolly  them  along  and  let  their 
mates  and  competitors  do  the  driving. 

Were  Employers  Satisfactory? 

There's  a  rub.    In  the  first  place,  they  tried  to  get  schools  closed  too 
early.    Closing  had  to  be  postponed  a  week  at  the  last  day — and  even 
then  the  prunes  were  scarcely  ripe  enough  to  keep  all  busy  who  wanted 
(Continued  on  page  270.) 
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EDITORIALS 


THINGS  COMING  OUB  WAY. 

THEY  DO  NOT  seem  to  be  heading  at  us  with 
a  Telocity  likely  to  topple  us  over,  but  close 
calculation  shows  them  to  be  moving  hither- 
ward.  It  often  takes  an  astronomer  several  nights' 
hard  work  to  find  out  whether  a  comet  is  coming 
our  way  and  whether  it  will  hit  us  with  its  head 
or  its  tail.  Not  that  it  matters  much  to  us  either 
way,  for  its  tail  is  about  as  hard  as  its  head  and 
neither  one  could  do  more  than  raise  a  dust  on 
this  rock-ribbed  planet  Still  some  people  feel  a 
lot  better  when  someone  tells  them  which  way 
things  are  going,  and  this  is  our  reason  for  giv- 
ing this  week's  space  to  joyful  contemplation  of 
things  which  are  coming  our  way — even  if  they 
are  moving  neither  fast  nor  far.  It  may  also  be 
hard  to  determine,  when  the  contact  comes, 
whether  we  are  within  a  close  squeak  from  being 
hurt  or  helped  by  it,  and  sometimes  one  has  to 
make  a  wide  generalization  from  a  narrow  per- 
sonal experience.  For  instance,  we  see  in  the 
general  attitude  toward  agricultural  publication 
indication  that,  though  the  times  are  hard  for 
private  printing  and  competition  keen;  and  though 
the  Government  continually  invades  the  field  of 
agricultural  journals,  which  have  reached  posi- 
tions of  influence  by  years  of  zealous  effort  and 
self-denial,  by  printing  at  public  cost  trainloads 
of  popular  information  which  established  journals 
would  be  glad  to  give  to  the  people  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  position  and  influence  which  Jhey 
have  strenuously  built  up;  and  though  nearly 
every  co-operative  association,  which  is  largely 
brought  through  by  the  popularization  given  it  by 
established  journals,  starts  a  little  dinky  journal 
of  its  own  for  self-adulation  to  which  established 
journals  are  asked  to  play  second-fiddle;  and 
though  the  greater  part  of  this  free  paper  is  put 
to  base  uses  because  most  people  pay  no  respect 
to  what  costs  them  nothing — nevertheless  and 
finally,  in  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  established 
periodicals  which  work  hard  and  intelligently  to 
serve  the  interests  which  they  conceive  to  be  for 
the  public  good,  find  things  coming  their  way  and 
are  each  year  advancing  in  general  esteem  and 
patronage.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  most  reputable  journals  maintain  among 
themselves  and  toward  each  other  an  attitude  of 
mutual  respect  and  good  will  and  strive  to  do 
their  best  for  the  industries  to  which  they  are 
attached,  allowing  no  rivalry  to  disturb  their  mu- 
tual friendliness  and  their  sincere  helpfulness  to 
the  generous  people  who  support  them.  In  this 
general  movement  toward  the  better  support  of 
agricultural  journals  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  it  is  coming 
your  own  particular  way.  We  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  declaration  by  a  rural  wise-acre  to  the 
effect  that  the  Rural  Press  is  worth  a  dollar  a 
year  and  another  paper  is  worth  more.  At  first 
look  it  might  seem  that  this  rural  comet  was 
coming  at  us  for  a  head-on  collision — but  think 
about  it  for  a  moment.  If  this  rural  declaimer 
had  said,  "the  Rural  Press  isn't  worth  a  d — ol- 
lar  and  that  other  paper  is,"  where  would  we 
and  that  other  paper  be?     And  so  we  conclude 


that  things  are  coming  our  way.  It  is  our  specialty 
to  give  our  subscribers  the  worth  of  their  money. 
Anyone  who  expects  to  get  more  than  the  worth 
of  his  money  is  a  p — rofiteer! 

Jl     Jt  jt 
FREE  DEALING  IN  PIGS. 

SPEAKING  OF  PIGS  and  profiteers,  we  must 
express  our  satisfaction  over  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Carruthers  as  president  of  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  last  week.  We  see  in  the  fact,  be- 
yond the  recognition  of  Mr.  Carruthers*  services 
to  the  purebred  interests,  indication  that  the  way 
is  now  opened  for  free  and  fair  promotion  of  this 
famous  breed  of  hogs  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Cali- 
fornia's future  in  the  greatness  of  her  animal 
production.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  fault  of  the 
hog  that  Berkshire  progress  in  this  State  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  lot  of  little  private  profiteering. 
Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  mass  of  our  Berkshire 
breeders  that  their  interest  in  the  popularization 
of  their  breed  has  been  unfairly  shunted  into 
the  least  desirable  and  efficient  channels  of  pub- 
licity. That  was  simply  the  working  out  of  a 
little  game  which  was  put  over  on  them  to  serve 
personal  interests.  It  was  unfortunate,  of  course, 
because  it  diverted  much  from  the  local  popularity 
of  the  breed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
and  are  disposed  to  invest  effort  and  money  in 
extending  high-class  pork  production  in  this  State. 
It  constituted  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  a 
little  mutual  admiration  and  patronage  society  for 
a  few  who  formerly  had  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  it  sent  a  lot  of  money  for  publicity  and 
boosting  to  places  whence,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
no  adequate  promotion  service  could  come  back 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  breed  on  this  Coast,  for 
which  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  ostensibly 
existed.  If  the  administration  of  Mr.  Carruthers 
and  his  new  executive  committee  shall  prove,  as 
we  expect  it  will,  for  the  freeing  of  the  local 
breeders  from  tribute  to  remote  and  inefficient 
agencies  and  direct  their  promotive  efforts  to  at- 
tracting and  educating  the  people  who  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  extension  of  the  purebred  hog  in- 
dustry on  this  Coast,  if  the  Berkshire  is  to  have 
proper  consideration  in  it,  then  the  change  in  the 
leadership  of  local  Berkshire  affairs  will  be  justi- 
fied. Perhaps  here  again,  as  is  proper  in  the  case 
of  pigs,  even  if  the  advantage  is  a  close  squeak, 
still  things  seem  to  be  coming  our  way. 

J*    J*  * 

MOT-ACT  TO  GRAIN  SPECULATORS. 

IT  MAY  BE  a  far  cry  from  private  pig-profiteer- 
ing to  public  action  to  prevent  profiteering  in 
grains  used  for  stock-feeding,  but  both  have 
moved  a  little  toward  better  things  for  general 
food  producers.  Mr.  Merritt  read  the  riot-act  on 
Monday  of  this  week  and  charged  profiteering 
against  thirty-five  of  the  leading  wholesalers, 
warehousemen,  commission  men  and  grain  deal- 
ers, because  they  are  making  "exorbitant  and  un- 
warranted prices  of  milo  maize,  corn,  Egyptian 
and  kafflr  corn,  feterita,  barley  and  oats."  He  also 
said  that  "speculation  will  not  be  tolerated." 
When  some  of  the  men  thus  accused  defended 
themselves  by  stating  that  the  farmers  were  partly 
responsible  for  the  situation,  as  they  were  holding 
back  for  higher  prices,  Mr.  Merritt  said: 

"The  farmer  has  been  gouged  so  many  times 
that  he  now  fears  to  unload  his  produce.  When 
the  farmer  is  assured  that  the  dealer  will  not 
take  unfair  profits  and  that  everybody  will  get 
the  same  treatment,  the  situation  will  remedy 
itself." 

Which  shows  that  Mr.  Merritt  has  his  head  and 
heart  in  their  proper  places  and  that  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  get  trade  to  take  a  proper  reward 
for  its  service  in  handling  and  no  more.  His 
present  action  promises  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
buy  grain  for  feeding  animals,  but  how  will  it 
affect  those  who  are  growing  grain  to  sell  for 
this  purpose?  Dealers  are  building  a  road  to 
wealth  and  are  always  trying  to  make  the  "cuts" 
and  "fills"  offset  each  other.  All  they  lose  at  the 
top  in  selling  they  will  try  to  fill  at  the  bottom 
by  refusing  to  buy  except  at  lower  prices  to  the 
grower.  Of  course,  the  ideal  remedy  is  for  the 
feed  growers  to  be  also  the  stock  feeders  or  for  the 
two  parties,  when  separated,  to  buy  and  sell  direct 
to  each  other,  so  that  all  one  can  pay  the  other 
can  get.  Mr.  Merritt  believes  that  if  he  can  stop 
speculation  the  rest  will  adjust  itself.    We  hope  it 


will.  That  is  a  belief  announced  by  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell   University   the   other  day 

when  he  said: 

"Legislation  can  surely  put  a  stop  to  profiteer- 
ing in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs.  The  energies  of  our 
farmers  are  paralyzed  by  price-fixing  and  the  fear 
of  price-fixing.  Does  the  Government  want  to 
stimulate  agricultural  production?  Then  strike 
the  shackles  off  the  farmer  and  leave  him  as 
free  as  other  producers.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  of  justice,  and  of  patriotism  I  make  this 
appeal  to  the  President  and  Congress.  Food  will 
win  the  war.  Give  the  farmers  a  fair  chance  to 
win  it." 

But  of  course  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  school 
of  economists  which  is  now  administrative  In 
Washington,  nor  is  it  the  prevalent  farmers'  view, 
which  considers  price-fixing  the  safeguard  against 
profiteering.  Nor  can  the  conflict  of  views  be 
reconciled  while  we  have  a  worse  war  on  our 
hands.  It  will  all  come  out  in  the  economic  laun- 
dering which  will  have  to  be  undertaken  after 
peace  comes.  Meantime  if  Mr.  Merritt  can  stop 
profiteering  and  speculation  in  his  bailiwick  we 
shall  then  know  whether  that  is  all  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Surely  things  are  coming  our  way — 
with  a  hitch  in  the  step,  perhaps,  but  still  coming. 
J*     Jt  Jt 

THE  PRESIDENT  FIXES  WHEAT  PRICES. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  great  faith  in  price- 
fixing,  but  believes  it  should  be  done  with 
circumspection  and  moderation.  There  has 
been  a  hard  set-on  in  Washington  during  the  last 
two  weeks  to  have  the  price  of  wheat  raised  to 
$2.75  or  $3  per  bushel.  The  President  has  headed 
off  that  drive  by  declaring  that  the  price  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  1917  crop, 
except  in  some  local  adjustments.  The  proclama- 
tion gives  these  reasons  for  not  making  changes: 
"This  guaranteed  price  assures  the  farmer  a 
reasonable  profit  even  if  the  war  should  end  within 
the  year  and  the  large  stores  of  grain  in  those 
sections  of  the  world  now  cut  off  from  transpor- 
tation should  again  come  into  competition.  To 
increase  the  price  of  wheat  above  the  present  fig- 
ure, or  to  agitate  any  increases  of  price,  would 
have  the  effect  of  viciously  hampering  the  large 
operations  of  the  nation  and  the  allies  by  causing 
wheat  of  last  year's  crop  to  be  withheld  from  the 
market.  It  would  moreover  dislocate  all  the  pres- 
ent wage  levels  that  have  been  established  after 
much  anxious  discussion  and  would  therefore  cre- 
ate an  industrial  unrest  which  would  be  harmful 
to  every  industry  in  the  country." 

This  may  work  out  "our  way"  if  the  war  ends 
soon  enough,  but  it  will  hardly  be  much  of  a 
stimulant  to  increased  production  to  continue 
prices  which  are  below  the  value  of  unfixed  grains. 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  these  high- 
priced  substitutes  may  drop  out  of  sight  at  the 
touch  of  peace,  but  wheat  growers  would  probably 
be  better  satisfied  with  the  economic  doctrine  of 
Cornell  University  than  of  Princeton.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  California  may  be  reconciled  to  the  sta- 
tionary price  of  wheat  because  the  State  is  as 
shy  of  wheat  as  our  allied  countries  and  has  to 
buy  her  bread  in  some  measure — larger  than  an- 
ticipated because  of  the  late  rainfall.  Therefore, 
this  low  price  of  wheat  comes  our  way  also,  but 
not  with  great  velocity. 

Jt    J»  Jt 
COMING  THINGS  IN  GRAIN. 

CALIFORNIA  OUGHT  to  be  as  great  a  grain 
State  as  it  ever  was,  and  it  can  be,  if  proper 
effort  is  put  forth,  without  displacing  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  other  products.  Naturally  the 
higher  prices  of  grain  and  the  newer  view  of  the 
world-importance  of  grain  production  which  the 
war  has  engendered  will  awaken  California  to  her 
capability  in  this  line  and  it  is  just  the  time  to 
make  a  drive  for  the  full  utilization  of  it.  For 
this  reason  we  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  move- 
ment which  has  been  in  progress  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  during  the  last  few  weeks  and  which 
has  now  taken  definite  form  under  the  leader- 
ship of  W.  H.  Walker  as  president  of  the  organ- 
ization which  has  thus  far  been  attained.  The 
chief  motive  force  at  present  is  the  provision  of 
elevators  for  the  handling  of  grain  in  bulk  to 
give  growers  freedom  from  the  cost  and  slavery 
of  bagging  the  product.  There  is  a  wide  resolu- 
tion throughout  the  valley  to  secure  this  advan- 
tage. It  is  reported  that  at  least  a  hundred  men 
gathered  at  Woodland  for  preliminary  action  and 
that  it  was  decided  to  proceed  forthwith  with  a 
general  State  grain  growers'  association  not  only 
to  handle  the  elevator  enterprise  as  a  whole,  but 
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to  do  other  protective  and  promotive  things  which 
a  vigorous  grain-growing  industry  needs.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  elevator  provision  should 
be  handled  wisely,  for  proprietary  elevators  have 
done  about  as  many  unfair  things  as  other  private 
establishments  have  ever  done  to  a  producing 
interest,  and  for  this  reason  co-operative  elevators 
have  displaced  them  largely  in  the  central  grain 
States,  being  erected  to  serve  small  neighborhoods 
and  having  community  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. We  do  not  know  how  far  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  or  desirable  in  this  State.  That 
is  for  the  grain  growers  to  ascertain  for  them- 
selves by  inquiry  and  consultation.  Such  things 
can  only  be  secured  by  organization  and  there- 
fore we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  effort  which 
is  being  made  for  a  State-wide  organization  of 
proper  purposes  and  adequate  power.  Local  or- 
ganization will,  of  course,  be  the  tool  with  which 
it  will  work. 

Jt     Jt  Jft 

EASTWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

AND  THE  Kaiser  is  coming  our  way  also — by 
the  Siberian  railway.  His  agents  have 
forced  Russia  into  a  peace  made  in  Germany 
which  gives  him  all  he  wishes  to  take  now  and 
brings  all  the  rest  of  that  forlorn  country  within 
reach  for  later  grasping.  Unless  the  Germans 
have  learned  something  about  the  impracticability 
of  their  calculations  since  they  invaded  Belgium, 
they  are  probably  counting  upon  over-running  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  from  Vladivostok  and 
are  now  said  to  be  recruiting  an  army  for  that 
purpose  in  the  Siberian  back-country.  But  that 
will  take  some  time,  and  we  may  gain  much  from 
it.  At  national  cost  we  shall  have,  not  one  but 
several,  naval  bases  on  our  Coast.  We  shall  have 
a  Government  highway  and  railway  all  the  length 
of  our  Coast  bluffs  from  Del  Norte  to  San  Diego. 


All  our  mountain  passes  will  be  fortified;  all  our 
houses  and  barns  will  be  armor-plated  on  their 
west  sides  and  every  family  will  have  its  bomb- 
proof and  its  outfit  of  steel  helmets.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  begin  growing  our  fruit 
trees  with  steel-rod  reinforcements  which  will 
defy  German  saws  and  axes.  Surely  no  one  will 
find  California  a  dull  place  when  the  Kaiser  comes 
our  way. 

RAINFALL  BEST*OF  ALL. 

BUT  THE  BEST  thing  which  has  come  our  way 
is  the  February  rainfall,  as  shown  by  the  ad- 
jacent report  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  It  was 
a  close  squeak  for  a  crop  this  year — perhaps  the 
closest  the  State  has  ever  had,  but  it  is  good  for 
something  now  and  may  be  good  for  much,  for 
March  can  finish  up  the  job  in  good  shape  if  it 
will.  We  remember  twelve  inches  in  March  in 
Berkeley,  but  we  do  not  need  that  much,  and  the 
chances  are  we  will  not  get  it.  As  we  have 
preached  all  along,  so  we  preach  again:  the  rain 
that  falls  is  good  for  what  you  make  it  good  for 
and  not  much  more.  It  is  easier  to  lose  it  than  it 
has  been  to  get  it.  To  vary  the  style  of  timely 
exhortation  on  this  subject,  we  take  the  following: 
The  planning  committee  of  the  Fresno  County 
Farm  Bureau,  in  conference  with  Dean  Hunt  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  Croch- 
eron,  State  leader  of  farm  advisers,  recommends 
as  a  war  measure  that  tillage  operations  be  started 
at  once.  Because  of  the  specially  dry  fall  and 
winter  just  past,  and  because  of  the  certainty 
of  a  water  shortage  later  in  the  season,  it  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
crops  that  every  effort  be  made  to  immediately 
till  the  soil  in  order  that  the  maximum  of  moist- 
ure from  the  late  rains  be  conserved. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  tender  sum- 
mer crops  can  be  planted  yet,  but  it  does  mean 
that  preparation  of  land  for  such  crops  should  not 
be  delayed  until  planting  time. 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Choosing  Walnut  Scions. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  that  some  special- 
ists in  walnut  grafting  are  advocating  the  use  of 
the  second  year's  growth  of  wood  for  scions  in- 
stead of  the  first  or  last  year's  growth.  Or,  in 
other  words,  they  use  a  two-years'  growth  of  wood 
rather  than  one  year's  growth.  I  can  readily  see 
they  will  be  more  resistant  to  climatic  changes  if 
the  union  is  as  successful.  Please  explain  the 
matter. — G.  O.  H.,  Sacramento. 

The  best  scions  for  walnut  grafting  are  those  of 
moderate  diameter  with  well  hardened  wood,  small 
pith  and  plenty  of  plump  buds  ready  to  grow  and 
with  a  short  distance  between  the  buds  along  the 
stick.  Two-year-old  growth  on  short  laterals  some- 
times meets  these  requirements  and  is  therefore 
good,  but  they  are  generally  found  near  the  base 
of  shoots  of  the  previous  season's  growth  and 
therefore  this  one-year-old  wood  is  chiefly  used. 
The  maturity  or  hardness  of  the  wood  is  not  par- 
ticularly related  to  climatic  conditions,  with  us  at 
least.  Well-matured  wood  is  able  to  resist  collapse 
by  the  drying-out  of  the  cells,  which  must  occur 
to  some  extent,  and  is  therefore  ready  to  resume 
activity  when  it  feels  the  impulse  of  the  sap  from 
the  new  stock.  Soft  and  pithy  wood  is  more  likely 
to  get  out  of  condition  for  new  growth. 


Plants  for  Alkali. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  more  or  less  sandy 
land  that  has  alkali.  Some  of  it  subirrigates  from 
a  ditch  that  runs  most  of  the  time.  This  brings 
the  alkali  up.  The  rest  is  moist  land,  as  the. wa- 
ter table  is  close  to  the  surface.  It  seems  that  it 
is  all  too  wet  for  alfalfa.  How  will  sweet  clover 
do?  On  another  part,  close  to  the  house,  I  thought 
to  try  white  clover.  What  do  you  think  of  these 
plants,  or  would  you  suggest  something  different? 
I  have  thought  also  to  try  Egyptian  cotton  on  a 
few  acres. — Subscriber,  Tulare. 

If  you  can  get  rid  of  your  excess  water  by  un- 
der draining  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  your 
sandy  land  will  come  around  all  right  for  many 
crops.  If  you  have  to  live  with  that  alkali  water 
as  it  is  now,  you  are  surely  out  of  luck.  You  can 
only  tell  by  trying  whether  cotton  or  any  useful 
plant  will  live  with  you.  Sweet  clover  will  stand 
more  alkali  than  any  other  clover,  and  it  will 
stand  water  near  the  surface  also.    White  clover 


has  no  use  for  alkali  and  probably  the  only  lawn 
plant  you  can  get  to  endure  is  Bermuda  grass. 
Besides,  you  would  not  miss  it  much,  if  you  can- 
not reclaim  the  land  by  drainage,  to  have  Bermuda 
grass  take  the  whole  ranch,  for  it  might  help  you 
win  the  war  with  a  big  lot  of  summer  pasturage. 


Irrigating'  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  fall  do  I  need  on  a 
30-foot  wide  check  300  feet  long,  sediment  soil? 
Would  you  advise  making  the  checks  shorter  or 
longer?  By  taking  off  eight  or  ten  inches  of  sur- 
face soil,  does  that  hurt  the  growth  of  alfalfa? — 
Subscriber,  Williams. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Beckett  and 
Robertson  at  the  University  Farm,  checks  may  run 
from  300  to  600  feet  long  on  medium  loams,  de- 
pending on  soil  and  grade,  and  desirable  grades 
on  such  soils  are  three  to  six  inches'  fall  per  100 
feet.  It  usually  hurts  land  to  remove  as  much 
surface  as  you  indicate;  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  injury  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the 
soil  proper  and  what  you  have  under  it.  In  the 
long  run,  unless  you  have  a  very  shallow  soil,  the 
injury  is  less  than  the  advantage  of  having  a  good 
grade  for  even  distribution  of  irrigation  water. 
You  have  to  take  the  German  view  of  it,  and 
when  you  scalp  a  country  you  only  have  to  claim 
that  it  is  "necessary." 


Carobs  for  Chickens. 
To  the  Editor:     How  much  value  has  the  fruit 
of  the  "carob"  tree  as  chicken  feed,  if  any?    Is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  budded  tree? — S.  E.  L.,  San 
Gabriel. 

The  fleshy  pods  of  the  carob  are  sweet  to  the 
taste,  edible  and  nutritious.  In  nutrients  they  are 
equal  to  an  equal  weight  of  barley  for  all  stock- 
feeding  purposes.  For  poultry  they  would  need  to 
be  coarsely  ground  or  broken,  which,  in  a  small 
way,  could  probably  be  done  in  a  bone-mill.  For 
such  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  budded 
trees.  Seedlings  will  do,  though  selected  seedlings 
from  which  trees  are  usually  propagated  bear 
much  larger  pods  and  heavier  crops.  This  propa- 
gation can  be  done  by  budding  or  by  growing 
cuttings;  the  latter,  however,  require  bottom  heat 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 


The  yellow  label  answers  this 


(3-2-18) 


Is  the  paper  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to  your  FMifle 
Rural  Press  (1-26-18). 

East  Sound.  Wash.,  Jan.  30,  1918. 
Certainly  "the  paper  is  worth  a  dollar  a  year"  to 
me.  Much  more  than  that,  in  fact.  Among  all  the 
more  than  twenty  papers  and  magazines  that  I  re- 
ceive, there  is  not  one  that  I  look  forward  to  and 
expect  with  such  keen  curiosity  and  enjoyment  as  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  with  its  inimitable  editorials  and 
other  excellent  articles  and  replies  to  questions.  I 
enclose  my  check  for  renewal  of  subscription. — Bmit 
Skarstedt. 

The  editor  blushed,  but  invites  still  further  crit- 
icism. If  the  paper  is  not  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to 
you,  tell  us  so  just  the  same. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar 
bill  or  postage  stamps  for  renewal 
is  sweet  criticism. 

EXTRA!  EXTRA! 
Criticism  from  Washington: 
RURAL   PRESS    GIVEN   PREFERENCE   OVER  26 
OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

ELIZABETH  McHTTGH, 

Subscription  Clerk. 


and  careful  handling  based  on  experience  to  get  a 
good  percentage  to  start  well. 


Distribution  of  Beneficial  Insects. 

To  the  Editor:  About  one-half  acre  in  my  apri- 
cot orchard  is  infested  with  brown  scale  and  sev- 
eral prune  trees  adjoining  are  also  covered  with 
it.  Can  you  furnish  me  parasites  or  lady  birds 
for  this?  I  have  been  informed  that  they  were 
sent  by  mail  free  of  charge. — Reader,  San  Jose. 

Introduction,  breeding,  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  beneficial  insects  are  functions  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  and  correspondence 
can  be  addressed  to  the  State  Insectary,  Capitol 
Grounds,  Sacramento.  They  will  give  you  advice — 
with  bugs  in  it — whenever  possible. 


Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  anything  gained  by 
grafting  a  peach  on  an  almond  root?  I  have  been 
told  it  will  increase  the  bearing  life  of  the  tree. — 
T.  O.  M.,  Stockton. 

The  almond  grows  strongly  and  is  long-lived  on 
deep  soils  inclined  to  be  sandy  or  gravelly  and  to 
dry  out  more  than  the  peach  root  enjoys.  On  such 
soils  it  may  carry  a  peach  top  longer  and  more 
productively.  On  good  fruit  soils,  however,  the 
peach  root  is  also  long-lived  and  the  failure  of 
peach  trees  is  due  more  to  the  lack  of  proper 
pruning  of  the  top  than  to  any  weakness  in  the 
root. 


Double  Working  Pears. 
To  the  Editor:    Would  it  not  be  a  great  safe- 
guard in  planting  pears  to  use  Japanese  roots, 
Kieffer  trunks  and  Bartlett  tops? — C.  J.  H.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Wo  do  not  at  the  moment  know  of  good  reason 
for  the  practice  indicated.  Unless  the  Kieffer  has 
recently  reformed,  it  cannot  be  credited  with 
either  being  blight  resistant  enough  nor  good 
enough  trunk-stock  to  warrant  trusting  much  to 
it.  The  idea  is  not  new  and  perhaps  some  reader 
has  tried  it  out  sufficiently  to  give  us  definite 
conclusions. 


Sprays  for  Brown  Rot. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  better  spray  for 
brown  rot  on  apricot  and  peaches,  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux?  What  sprays  have  you  seen  successful 
with  apricot  gummosis? — H.  E.  L.,  Sunnyvale. 

Lime  -  sulphur  to  clean  the  bark  on  dormant 
trees;  Bordeaux  for  later  use  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. We  have  seen  no  spray  which  we  thought 
reached  through  on  gummosis. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Burenu  at  San  Francisce 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  February  26,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  »  >  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  t  "  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'rm   M  In'm 

Rureka   1.06  16.99  31.07  68  32 

Red  Bluff   1.58  6.1)5  17.38  66  34 

Sacramento   1.39  5.0t  13.77  64  40 

San  Francisco   1.97  8.15  IK. 10  64  41 

San  Jose   1.16  4.42  11.49  62  38 

Fresno   4.02  5.50  6.38  64  40 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 6. 93  10. S7  13.78  60  46 

Los  Angeles   4.91  7.02  10.77  64  46 

San  Diego   71  3.32  6.99  64  90 

SNOWFALL  DATA. 
Snow  on  ground  at  mountain  stations  Monday  evening, 
February  25,  1918:  Summit,  90  inches;  Portola.  20  Inches: 
Yosemlte,  22  inches;  Table  Rock,  62  Inches;  Insklp,  38 
Inches;  McCloud,  6%  Inches;  Slerravllle,  18  inches;  Hunt- 
ington Lake,  57  inches;  Cascade,  14  inches. 
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A  Few  Sheep  on  Every  Farm  Will  Help  Soldiers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


F  MARY  had  a  little 
lamb  on  every  farm, 
she  would  be  happy; 
and  when  Johnny  comes 
marching  home  he 
would  pat  her  head 
and  say.  "Mary,  I  was  cold  and  you 
clothed  me.  I  was  hungry  and  you 
led  me.  Without  you  I  might  not 
have  come  back;  the  war  might  not 
have  been  won;  and  your  papa 
might  be  paying  tribute  to  the 
Kaiser." 

WHY    MORE  SHEEP   ARE  NEEDED. 

Uncle  Sam  says  that  six  farms 
out  of  every  seven  have  no  sheep; 
and  that  20  sheep  are  needed  to 
outfit  every  soldier.  He  wants  one 
sheep  to  each  three  acres  of  the 
farm  lands  not  now  producing  sheep. 
He  says  that  the  feed  and  labor  re- 
quirements are  less  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  products  than 
any  other  livestock.  They  do  not 
need  food  that  would  be  used  by 
people.  Since  1914  wool  and  mut- 
ton prices  have  doubled;  some  grades 
of  wool  have  trebled.  Uncle 
Sam  now  has  1,200,000  fewer  ~m 
sheep  than  in  1914.  Our  pro-  *W 
duction  of  wool  in  1910  was  /rfl 
321,362,750  pounds.  In  1914  £| 
it  was  290,192,000  pounds.  In  ')n 
1917  it  was  285,573,000  >M 
pounds.  In  1914  we  manu-  M 
factured  550,356,525  pounds  Oh 
into  textiles.  In  1916  we 
manufactured  737,679,924  |^ 
pounds  of  wool  into  textiles. 
Our  home  manufactures  were 
greater  last  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  difference  between 
our  production  and  our  manu- 
factures represents  wool  car- 
ried over  several  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  for  us  to  con- 
sume. Likewise,  with  high 
prices  of  other  meats,  mutton 
has  become  more  popular  and 
consumption  on  the  principal 
markets  has  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  according  to 
Prof.  R.  F.  Miller  of  Univer-  W 
sity  Farm  at  Davis. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  with  an  area  four-fifths 
as  large  as  California,  support  30,- 
000.000  sheep,  mostly  on  arable 
farms,  while  California  now  sup- 
ports 2.000,000,  mostly  on  ranges 
which  are  fully  stocked.  Any  in- 
crease must  be  on  the  farms. 

REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS. 

Average  farm  sheep  shear  about 
eight  pounds  of  wool  annually  and 
raise  an  average  over  one  lamb  per 
ewe.  Wool  prices  are  beyond  rea- 
sonable hope  of  maintenance;  but 
the  fact  that  other  wool  producing 
countries  of  the  world  have  de- 
creased their  production  would  in- 
dicate that  wool  prices  will  not  be 
unprofitably  low  for  years  to  come. 
The  recent  fashion  of  eating  lambs 
will  probably  never  die  out.  Year- 
ling and  milk  lambs  were  selling  at 
about  12  cents  last  June,  and  year- 
lings are  15  cents  now.  They 
should  weigh,  with  California  con- 
ditions, 25  to  35  pounds  at  two  and 
a  half  to  three  months  old.  Small 
plump  carcasses  are  most  desired, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  pays 
to  keep  lambs  to  a  year  old.  though 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold  at  five 
or  six  months. 


The  profit  from  sheep  is  not  all 
in  their  wool  and  mutton  cheaply 
made  principally  from  waste  prod- 
ucts. The  fact  that  they  clean  up 
weeds  that  nothing  else  would  eat 
increases  the  value  of  the  land. 
Since  weeds  otherwise  would  harbor 
many  of  the  insects  and  diseases 
that  reduce  crops,  sheep  to  clean 
them  up  may  be  credited  with  In- 
crease in  crops. 

DBAWBACKS    CAN    BE  REMEDIED. 

A  few  serious  drawbacks  to  sheep 
raising  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  advantages.  Dogs  and  coy- 
otes take  keen  delight  in  making 
frightened  sheep  run,  and  they 
don't  know  when  to  stop  until  the 
sheep  die  of  exhaustion.  Intestinal 
worms  pass  from  one  sheep  to  an- 
other on  the  grass  of  the  range. 
The  sheep  maggot  infests  hind  quar- 
ters of  sheep  not  kept  properly 
clean.  All  these  drawbacks  can  be 
eliminated  by  various  means  pro- 
posed or  being  practiced  at  present. 


last  fall  at  50  cents  per  pound.  One 
ewe  raised  seven  lambs  in  three 
years.  It  is  easy  to  save  the  twins 
with  a  small  flock.  Has  had  lambs 
weigh  95  pounds  at  less  than  a 
year  old. 

A.  Duncan,  Kings  county:  Sheep 
had  the  run  of  a  peach  orchard  and 
an  uncut  Sudan  grass  field  about 
Thanksgiving.  Were  observed  eat- 
ing peach  leaves  which  had  drop- 
ped; but  only  a  few  were  near  the 
Sudan. 

Perry  Anderson,  Solano  county: 
Pastured  274  acres  one  spring  with 
150  horses,  40  cattle,  and  500  sheep 
until  the  forage  was  cleaned  off  bare 
as  a  floor.  Sheep  do  well  on  dry 
leaves  which  horses  do  not  eat.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  build  up  grain 
land.  The  effects  of  one  season's 
pasturing  may  be  seen  several  years 
due  to  the  fertilization. 

Sheepman  of  Placer  county:  Runs 
2,500  to  6,000  sheep  on  grass  until 
May  or  June,  when  they  are  turned 
onto  rented  stubble  through  Septem- 


PRACTICAI,     FARMERS'  EXPERIENCES. 

Not  to  prove,  but  to  illustrate 
various  practices  in  sheep  raising, 
we  quote  below  what  sheep  farm- 
ers from  all  over  California  have 
told  us. 

A.  Rasmussen,  Placer  county: 
Keeps  about  100  sheep  to  clean  up 
about  500  acres  grain  stubble  and 
keep  down  weeds,  etc.  Pastures 
them  on  green  grain  to  make  it 
stool. 

L  L.  Green,  Butte  county:  Sheep 
will  not  keep  watergra'ss  from  seed- 
ing on  ditch  banks;  and  rice  fields 
are  likely  to  be  too  wet  for  them 

anyway. 

G.  H.  Sayles.  San  Joaquin  county: 
Keeps  20  to  25  Shropshire  ewes  on 
80-acre  farm,  including  40  to  45 
acres  of  grain.  They  clean  up  stub- 
ble and  dig  grain  out  of  cracks  that 
hogs,  cattle,  and  horses  could  not 
reach.  Eat  vineyard  leaves  late  in 
fall,  pick  up  clover  burs,  cleaned 
up  the  wild  oats  that  so  infested 
the  place  that  grain  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  grown  for  several 
years.  Paw  the  dirt  away  from 
morning  glory  roots  to  eat  them. 
Run  in  brush  along  creek  bank  part 
of  vear.    Sold  200  pounds  of  wool 


ber,  then  on  bean  stubble  until  De- 
cember, when  grass  is  usually  ready 
again  at  home. 

R.  H.  Frazer  and  R.  J.  Ewing, 
Stanislaus  county:  Had  65  acres 
in  barley,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  in  1917. 
Could  use  a  lot  of  sheep  on  this 
place  and  not  take  any  land  from 
crops  at  all.  There  are  two  and  a 
quarter  acres  in  ditches,  growing 
weeds.  Ditch  banks  could  be  sown 
to  grain  or  grass  and  fenced  in  to 
furnish  lots  of  feed.  There  is  al- 
ready enough  watergrass  and  al- 
falfa on  them  to  support  a  small 
flock.  Two  months  of  fine  pasture 
for  fattening  lambs  could  be  pro- 
vided by  sowing  oats  or  barley  in 
Indian  or  sorghum  corn  when  the 
latter  is  two  or  three  feet  tall  in 
mid-August,  just  before  the  last  cul- 
tivation. The  lambs  would  scarcely 
touch  the  corn  except  its  lower 
leaves. 

Timken  Ranch,  Imperial  county: 
Ranged  2500  sheep  in  cotton  fields 
after  picking..  Fed  two  or  three 
pounds  of  silage  per  day  to  ewes 
while  suckling.  They  had  lots  of 
milk  in  January  and  the  lambs  were 
doing  well. 

J.  A.  Warren,  San  Diego  county: 


Keeps  about  25  to  50  mixed  Merino 
ewes.  Breeds  to  Persian  bucks; 
feeds  a  little  wild  hay  and  lets  them 
pick  up  the  rest  of  their  living  in 
mountain  brush. 

SHEEP  ON  ALFALFA. 

J.  P.  Lemon.  Kings  county:  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  best  States  in 
the  Union  for  sheep  on  account  of 
good  weather  at  lambing  time. 
Raised  sheep  all  his  life.  Enlarging 
flocks  and  reducing  dairy  because 
sheep  require  less  labor  and  do  not 
harm  alfalfa  by  pasturing,  as  do 
cows.  Cows  eat  alfalfa  and  leave 
Bermuda,  so  that  in  three  years  the 
pasture  is  all  Bermuda.  Sheep  eat 
Bermuda  close.  Beginners  should 
start  with  Merinos,  and  when  ready 
to  breed  for  market  use  Hampshire 
bucks. 

H.  H.  Schmitt,  Yolo  county: 
Keeps  registered  Dorsets  on  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

Sheepman,  Solano  county:  Buys 
sheep  from  range  and   turns  them 
onto  alfalfa.    Has  lost  a  great  many 
by  bloating,  especially  in  the 
£3n    spring,  when  alfalfa  is  shoot- 
ing   rapidly.     Has   bunch  of 
ewes;  been  on  alfalfa  all  their 
lives  and  none  died.    Sheep  on 
alfalfa  make  more  and  cleaner 
wool  of  better  staple  and  bet- 
ter price;   and   lambs  mature 
more  quickly.   An  acre  of  good 
alfalfa  will  carry  ten  ewes  a 
year  and  mature  their  lambs 
to  market  age. 

Other  sheepmen:  Sheep  from 
range  should  be  filled  up  on 
hay  before  being  turned  onto 
alfalfa  and  then  they  should 
be  watched  to  avoid  bloating. 
Sheep  are  in  little  danger  of 
bloating  if  kept  on  alfalfa  all 
their  lives. 

Old  ewes  bought  promiscu- 
ously from  rangemen  without 
individual     examination  are 
often  unable  to  continue  even 
on  alfalfa;  and  experience  has 
P*j    shown  that  so  many  of  them 
died  that  the  profit  was  gone 
unless  this  loss  was  figured  in  set- 
ting the  price. 

MIL0  FODDER  FOR  MULES. 


|  Wrlttrn  for  Pariflo  Rural  Pr**s  b>-  L. 
Hnrine,  Wlnton.] 

I  raised  quite  a  patch  of  dwarf 
milo  last  season,  on  part  of  which 
I  failed  to  get  water.  This  made 
fair  growth,  but  did  not  head  out 
well,  so  I  cut  it  with  a  mower  and 
raked  it  up  like  hay.  From  the  first 
part  of  August  until  the  first  week 
of  January  this  made  up  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  mules'  feed.  During 
that  period  I  fed  less  than  one  ton 
of  hay  to  five  mules,  in  addition  to 
the  fodder.  I  am  now  feeding  a 
ration  of  one-third  barley  hay,  one- 
third  alfalfa  hay,  and  one-third 
milo  fodder;  and  I  find  no  trouble 
in  keeping  them  fat  and  in  the 
collar  six  days  a  week. 

Next  season  I  shall  raise  about 
sixty  acres.  I  expect  to  cut  it  with 
a  corn  binder,  and  after  threshing 
it  in  the  stalk  use  the  chaff  to  carry 
both  work  «tock  and  steers.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  the  stalks 
standing  in  the  field  where  they  do 
no  good  but  clog  up  the  plow,  when 
hay  is  $25  to  ?.30  per  ton. 
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Smooth  and  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Professor  P.  B.  Kennedy,  Grass  and  Forage  Plant  Investigations,  University  of  California 

ERUVIAN  ALFALFA  has 


proved  to  be  sufficiently 
distinct  from  the  com- 
mon alfalfas  to  be  given 
varietal  rank,  and  was 
named  Medicago  sativa, 
The  following  descrip- 
enable  one   to  recognize 


var.  polia. 
tion  may 
the  variety  in  the  field: 

OF    HAIRY  PERUVIAN. 


DESCRIPTION 

Plants  large,  vigorous  and  hairy 
throughout.  Stems  somewhat  woody 
at  the  base  and  erect,  with  few  side 
branches.  Leaflets  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  plant  small  and  narrowly 
lance  shaped;  the  upper  leaflets 
large  and  three  to  four  times  as 
long  as  broad.  Veins  of  the  leaves 
white.  The  cluster  of  flowers  is 
composed  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
florets,  which  are  arranged  loosely 
and  not  in  as  compact  a  head  as 
the  common  alfalfa.  The  florets  are 
generally  longer  and  plum-purple, 
while  the  common  alfalfa  is  violet. 
At  the  base  of  the  pedicel  or  little 
stalk  of  each  floret  there  is  a  mi- 
nute, slender  bristle  known  as  a 
floral  bract.  In  common  alfalfa  this 
bract  is  very  short,  about  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  long,  while  in  the  Peru- 
vian variety  it  is  much  longer.  The 
spirals  of  the  seed  pods  are  not  so 
flattened  or  compressed  and  have  an 
inflated  appearance  when  fresh. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Seed  is  produced  better  when  the 
weather  is  cool  rather  than  hot, 
while  the  optimum  conditions  of  leaf 
growth  are  very  much  higher  than 
for  seed  production.  For  seed  pur- 
poses the  autumn  crop  would  be  the 
best  to  save,  as  by  that  time  the 
weather  is  much  cooler.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  to  allow  for  suf- 
ficient time  before  frost  for  blossom- 
ing and  seeding,  as  the  green  shoots 
which  produce  the  blossoms  are  very 
tender  and  the  tips  turn  yellow,  al- 


In  1904  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  started  a  life  history  of 
alfalfa  and  among  thirty  regional  strains  kept  under  observation 
one  called  Peruvian  showed  great  promise.  The  seed  was  secured 
from  Chile  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  Adolfo  Eastman  y  Cox,  October  20,  1903. 


though  much  of  the  older  growth 
underneath  remains  green  even  after 
several  frosts.  The  tendency  for  Pe- 
ruvian alfalfa  to  keep  growing  dur- 
ing cool  weather  at  a  time  when  the 
common  alfalfa  ceases  growth  and 
gets  ready  for  winter  makes  it  all 
the  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
severe  winter  weather.  Hence,  it 
should  not  be  grown  where  the  tem- 
perature reaches  below  11  degrees  F. 
above  zero.  A  good  stand  must  be 
obtained  or  the  stems  will  be  thick 
and  woody.  Peruvian  alfalfa  grows 
taller,  is  more  erect,  with  fewer 
branches  but  very  leafy  throughout. 
In  mass  a  field  has  a  grayish-green 
color  as  contrasted  with  the  vivid 
green  of  the  common  alfalfa.  Some 
apprehension  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  mistaken  idea  that  Peruvian  is 
like  Arabian  and  in  that  it  dies  out 
in  from  one  to  three  years.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  as  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  reports  it  as  being  in  every 
way  satisfactory  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
or  more  years. 

GREATER  YIELD  AND  WHY. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is 
the  yield  that  most  growers  are  in- 
terested in,  and  this  question  is  al- 
ways foremost.  Will  Peruvian  al- 
falfa give  greater  yields  than  the 
common  Chilian  variety?  In  regions 
where  the  winters  are  mild  and  the 
season  of  growth  long,  the  experi- 
mental evidence  at  Yuma  and  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  at  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Station  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Chico, 
and  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
all  indicate  that  the  yield  is  from 


15  to  20  per  cent  higher.  Its  win- 
ter growth  in  mild  regions  is  also 
a  big  asset  from  a  pasture  stand- 
point. 

Another  feature  which  tends  to- 
wards greater  yields  is  the  larger 
number  and  size  of  the  leaflets. 
Many  of  the  plants  have  four,  five 
and  even  six  leaflets  on  each  leaf, 
while  the  common  alfalfa  has  rarely 
more  than  three.  The  growth  of  the 
succeeding  crop  after  cutting  also 
comes  along  more  rapidly,  thus 
shortening  the  time  between  cut- 
tings. 

ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED. 

The  temperature  at  which  common 
alfalfa  ceases  growth  is  57  degrees 
F.,  while  the  Peruvian  continues  to 
grow  until  48  degrees  F.  is  reached. 
Its  ability  to  grow  at  a  cooler  tem- 
perature gives  it  the  advantage  in 
the  early  morning  and  on  cool 
nights,  as  common  alfalfa  has  to 
wait  for  the  sun  to  take  off  the 
chill  before  growth  can  proceed. 

From  a  report  by  D.  C.  Aepli,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  variety  test  of  al- 
falfa at  Yuma,  the  hairy  type  of 
Peruvian  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  remainder.  The  contrast 
here  emphasizes  the  ability  of  this 
variety  to  grow  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  hence  gives  heavier  crops 
than  others  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring,  and  in  most  sections  produc- 
ing practically  the  year  round,  there- 
by giving  the  farmer  the  maximum 
yield  from  his  land.  One  rancher 
has  160  acres  planted  exclusively  to 
this  variety.    In  asking  him  how  he 


liked  it,  compared  to  the  smooth  Pe- 
ruvian and  other  alfalfa,  the  writer 
received  this  reply:  'Well,  I  think 
enough  of  it  to  plant  80  acres  which 
I  am  just  getting  into  shape.'  An- 
other rancher  said:  'I  have  planted 
the  Chilian  or  common,  also  the 
smooth  Peruvian,  but  I  find  that  my 
hairy  Peruvian  is  by  far  the  best. 
It  produces  more  hay,  and  my  stock 
relish  it.'  " 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the 
original  hairy  Peruvian  variety  and 
its  progeny.  We  are  unable  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  seed  offered 
on  the  market  under  the  name  Pe- 
ruvian is  the  true  Peruvian.  There 
are  different  strains  that  have  been 
brought  from  Peru,  but  they  do  not 
show  the  same  characteristics. 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  even  seed 
experts  to  differentiate  between  the 
seed  of  true  Peruvian  and  that  of 
common  alfalfa,  an  error  cannot  be 
detected  until  the  plants  are  grown. 
Parties  having  seed  that  has  been 
increased  from  the  original  strain 
should  have  it  authenticated  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  This  would 
do  away  with  the  difficulty  that  now 
exists,  as  when  one  pays  a  third  or 
a  half  more  for  the  seed  they  want 
to  be  sure  that  they  secure  the  va- 
riety that  has  established  its  supe- 
riority. 

SMOOTH  PERUVIAN. 

The  origin  of  this  variety  is  some- 
what obscure.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  result  of, a  cross  between  the 
common  alfalfa  and  the  hairy  Pe- 
ruvian. In  general,  the  reports  in- 
dicate that  it  has  a  slight  advantage 
over  the  common  alfalfa^  but  experi- 
mental evidence  is  lacking.  We  have 
it  under  observation  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  common  and  the 
hairy  Peruvian,  but  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  make  a  statement 
concerning  it. 

Berkeley. 


Southwestern  Potato  Varieties  and  Soils 


LUTHER  BURBANK  sold 
Eastern  rights  to  his  new 
potato  in  1875  and  came 
to  California  with  a  dozen 
of  them.  In  1878  he  and 
his  brothers  had  propagated  enough 
to  advertise  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
A  Salinas  grower,  Mr.  Kaplan,  saw 
the  ad,  obtained  a  few,  spread  the 
resulting  crop  among  his  neighbors, 
and  the  Burbank  potato  has  been 
supreme  in  California,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon  since  then.  Burbank  himself 
has  grown  over  10,000  seedlings,  but 
has  admitted  that  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeded the  original  in  all  respects. 
Meanwhile,  selection  of  seed  pota- 
toes by  various  breeders,  growing 
them  in  test  rows,  eliminating  poor 
yielders,  poor  keepers,  and  poorly- 
shaped  or  poor  quality  tubers  has 
resulted  in  several  improved  strains. 
These  outyield  the  common  strain, 
which  has  suffered  by  the  general 
practice  of  using  inferior  tubers  for 
seed. 

Interesting  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  tests  with  seven  varie- 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

POTATO  VARIETY  TEST    AT  FALLON,  NEVADA. 


Pounds 

Lbs.  Yield 

Per  Acre  Yield 

Seed 

Row 

Per  100 

of  100  Lb. 

Variety — 

Planted 

Length 

Yield 

Ft.  Row 

Sacks 

Early  Prize  Taker.  .  .  . 

10 

27 

52 

193 

289 

Producer   

10 

21 

23 

110 

165 

Pride   of   Multnomah  . 

10 

24 

52 

217 

325 

10 

36 

*  75 

206 

309 

Burbank   

10 

24 

46 

192 

288 

Scotch  Rose   

10 

24 

36 

150 

226 

20 

45 

61 

136 

204 

VARIETY  TEST  ON  CALIFORNIA    DELTA  FARMS. 
Plot  1,  New  Land. 

Number  of  Potatoes  In 


American  Wonder 

Burbank   

Multnomah   

Prize  Taker   

Snow   

Producer   

Scotch  Rose   


Plot 


American  Wonder 

Burbank   

Multnomah   

Prize  Taker   

Snow   

Producer   

Scotch  Rose   


Best 

Poorest 

Weight  of 

Hill 

Hill 

10 

Hills 

16 

6 

47 

Lbs. 

16 

3 

28 

Lbs. 

12 

5 

30 

Lbs. 

12 

36 

Lbs. 

12 

3 

32 

Lbs. 

18 

5 

30 

Lbs. 

15 

3 

33 

Lbs. 

2,  Three 

Year  Land. 

7 

10 

Lbs. 

9 

3 

20 

Lbs. 

8 

2 

33 

Lbs 

6 

<j 

to 

Lbs. 

7 

3 

17 

Lbs. 

7 

a 

15 

Lbs. 

10 

3 

10 

Lbs. 

No.  of  100 
Lb.  Sacks 
Per  Acre 
539  Sa<-ks 
821  Sacks 
344  Sacks 

113  Sacks 
367  Sacks 
344  Sacks 
367  Sacks 

183  Sacks 

'.":9  Sacks 

364  Sacka 

114  Sacks 
195  Sacks 
172  Sacks 
114  Sacks 


ties,  the  seed  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville, 
are  given  below.  The  varieties  were 
given  equal  opportunities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Delta  experiments,  seed 
for  old  and  new  land  was  taken  from 
the  same  lots.    The  yield  per  acre 


is  figured  on  a  basis  of  hills  fifteen 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  11,481  hills  per  acre. 

These  varieties,  with  the  Gold 
Coin,  British  Queen,  and  Pearl,  are 
especially  adapted  to  a  moderately 
long  growing  season  in  a  moderate 


climate  with  enough  moisture,  and 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  all  of  the  Coast  counties. 

TWO  CROPS  PER  SEASON. 

There  are  sections  of  the  State 
where  only  quick-maturing  potatoes 
are  grown,  because  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer would  injure  both  the  plants 
and  tubers.  With  the  quick-matur- 
ing varieties,  however,  two  crops  per 
season  are  frequently  grown  on  the 
same  ground. 

Varieties  used  for  this  purpose  are 
generally  White  Rose,  Triumph,  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Early  Ohio.  Early  White 
Rose  is  specially  favored  in  South- 
ern California,  where  quantities  are 
grown  for  shipment  East  and  to  sup- 
ply early  San  Francisco  markets. 

For  two  crops  per  season,  the  po- 
tatoes ought  to  be  planted  in  Janu- 
ary, February  or  early  March  and 
dug  in  May  or  June.  The  second 
planting  is  made  in  August  to  avoid 
the  midsummer  heat. 

Two  crops  of  Oregon  Short  Top 
Burbank  potatoes  were  grown  last 
(Continued  on  page  274.) 
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ITMJS 

ees 

The  Orange,  the  Lem- 
on, the  Grape  Fruit,  the 
Lime,  the  Citron,  are 
all  treated  at  length  in 
our  1918  Catalogue, 
which  every  Orchardist 
should  possess. 

PLANTERS  WILL  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  buy  from  a  large,  well-cared- 
for  Nursery  like  ours,  where  all 
the  conditions  are  right  for  grow- 
ing Nursery  Stock. 

We  have  some  exceptionally  fine  Cit- 
rus trees  this  season,  upon  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  prices  on  application. 

The  demand  this  year,  as  you  know, 
has  been  very  heavy  for  trees  of  all 
sorts,  and  we,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  anticipate  your 
probable  needs,  placing  orders  with  us  at  once. 

NflTlfP-  you  navcnt  already  received  a  copy  of  our  1918  96-paee  Cata- 
INUlILxC.  lopue.  be  sure  and  write  for  it — "A  real  hand-book  of  useful  Infor- 
mation to  the  Horticulturist." 

FanckrCreekNurseries 

Tresno.California. 

•413  Holland  Building 


Helping  Make  Citrus  Trees  Bear 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Preu.] 


THEY  DO  THE  WORK! 

Cordelia,  Calif.,  July  10,  1917. 
California  Sprayer  Co., 

Reedley,  Calif. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  send  us  two  more 
standard  size  machines.  We  are 
very  well  pleased  with  your  ma- 
chines. They  are  the  best  we 
have  ever  used. 

Enclosed  find  check. 
Yours  sincerely, 

L.  Mangels  &  Sons. 
(Copy)  By  Claus. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  DUST  SPRAYERS 

Send  for  Our  Book  on  Pest  Control 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Citrus  tree  health  and  production 
begin  with  selection  of  the  trees  in 
the  nursery.  A  few  other  points  in 
their  later  care  are  mentioned  be- 
low. 

PICKING    NAVEL    NURSERY  TREES. 

A  navel  orange  tree  of  fruiting 
nature  seldom  makes  suckers  far  out 
on  a  limb;  but  a  navel  of  suckerous 
nature  has  them  all  through,  ac- 
cording to  Chaa.  A.  Dewey  of  San 
Bernardino  county.  The  Australian 
type  is  simply  a  suckerous  natured 
tree. 

You  can  generally  tell  a  tree  of 
fruit  type  by  its  dwarfy  growth  in 
the  nursery.  If  it  makes  two  or 
three  growths  before  it  is  high 
enough  to  top  at  24  inches  to  make 
laterals  for  a  head,  it  is  usually  good 
for  life.  If  it  makes  one  continu- 
ous growth  in  the  nursery,  says  Mr. 
Dewey,  it  is  likely  of  suckerous 
nature. 

A  tree  with  a  single  tap  root  in 
the  nursery  is  likely  to  make  erect 
vigorous  growth.  One  with  two  or 
three  tap  roots  is  more  likely  to  be 
superior. 

People  are  learning  to  plant  bare 
roots  so  they  can  see  if  any  are  rub- 
bing or  crossing.  Such  can  be 
pruned  out  or  held  apart  by  a  stick 
until  earth  settles  solidly  between 
them.  Do  not  use  a  rock  for  this 
purpose.  That  would  be  as  bad  as 
leaving  it  alone. 

ALFALFA  AMONG  LEMONS. 

Alfalfa  was  planted  among  year- 
old  lemon  trees  on  the  Sespe  ranch 
in  Ventura  county  two  years  ago 
with  the  idea  of  raising  the  mulch 
that  was  to  be  placed  around  the 
trees  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
moist  where  the  roots  were  grow- 
ing. But  last  year  it  was  found  de- 
sirable to  feed  the  alfalfa  to  live- 
stock. The  fourth  cutting  was 
nearly  ready  in  July.  No  bad  re- 
sults on  the  trees  could  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  30  acres  in  alfalfa 
with  five  left  unplanted  as  a  check, 
according  to  Assistant  Manager  H. 
F.  Pressey. 

A  strip  covering  half  of  each 
center  midway  between  the  trees 
was  planted,  and  twice  per  year  a 
furrow  was  plowed  around  the  strip 
to  prevent  the  alfalfa  spreading. 
Plenty  of  water  is  necessary  when 
using  alfalfa  this  way,  but  the  al- 
falfa was  watered  separately  from 
the  trees.  A  furrow  each  side  of 
the  tree  row  was  used  for  them. 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE  ON  LEMONS. 

Large  quantities  of  ammonium 
sulphate  have  been  used  four  years 
on  the  Limoneira.  Teague  Lemon 
Co.,  and  Teague-McKevitt  ranches  in 
Ventura  county;  but  an  excessive 
dosage  was  blamed  in  1916  for  extra 
damage  on  20  acres  of  the  200  in 
the  last  named  ranch.  As  much  as 
10  pounds  per  tree  were  used  there, 
applying  it  in  irrigation  furrows.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  led  to  too  great 
concentration  next  to  the  roots,  for 
the  leaves  variegated,  browned,  and 
dropped  so  that  many  of  the  limbs 
were  sunburned  and  had  to  be  cut 
back.  A  heavy  load  of  fruit  was 
lost.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  in 
equal  proportions  of  the  10  pounds 
per  tree  in  each  irrigation.  C.  C. 
Teague  believes  that  no  damage 
would  have  resulted  from  winter  ap- 
plication of  the  same  amount;  and 
points  out  that  summer  applications 


of  6  to  8  pounds  per  tree,  one  pound 
per  irrigation,  have  done  no  damage 
but  have  greatly  helped  them  and 

the  crops. 

DYNAMITE  MADE  ORANGE  TREES. 

A  row  of  orange  trees  had  been 
growing  poorly  and  making  small 
fruit  for  F.  E.  Partridge  of  Orange 
county  until  three  years  ago,  when 
they  were  six  years  old.  Tw»  men 
were  detailed  to  drive  a  crowbar 
2%  to  3  feet  into  the  tough  gravel 
to  make  holes  in  the  row  midway 
between  trees  for  dynamite.  Some- 
times it  took  30  minutes  to  make 
one  hole.  A  stick  of  25  per  cent 
dynamite  was  used  in  each.  It  made 
the  young  trees  move,  and  cracked 
the  ground  in  every  direction.  Dirt 
was  shoveled  from  each  shot  making 
a  hole  about  four  feet  dees  and 
three  feet  across.  This  was  filled 
half  full  of  fine  horse-  and  chicken- 
manure.  Results  were  seen  the  fol- 
lowing spring;  and  last  year  the 
trees  were  full  of  fine  fruit.  They 
were  as  large  as  twelve-year  trees 
beside  them  which  were  dynamited 
only  a  year  ago.  It  is  easier  to 
place  dynamite  right  when  the 
ground  is  moist  but  not  muddy. 


NITRATE  FOR  SICK  YOUNG 
TREES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pi-cm.] 

Remarkable  improvement  of  25 
sickly  four-year  apple  and  prune 
trees  on  J.  C.  Astredo's  ranch  Id 
Napa  county  followed  the  application 
last  spring  of  two  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  in  a  circle  one  foot  wide  and 
three  feet  in  radius  around  each 
tree  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  per  tree, 
including  the  fertilizer  and  labor. 
Two  others  in  the  same  lot  died, 
having  been  too  far  gone  before 
treatment.  The  nitrate  was  soaked 
into  the  ground  with  water  as  soon 
as  applied. 


ENOUGH  LIME  IN  YOUR  SOIL? 


A  simple  test  for  free  lime  in  the 
soil  is  to  pour  chemically  pure  hy- 
drochloric (muriatic)  acid  onto  a 
characteristic  piece  of  soil,  accord- 
ing to  Horticultural  Inspector  T.  W. 
Henry  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
Lime  or  lime  rock  in  the  soil  will 
"fizz."  If  there  is  no  free  lime,  no 
effect  will  be  seen. 


ALMONDS  WORMY. 


Sometimes  almonds  are  worm- 
infested.  This  is  the  peach  worm, 
according  to  H.  G.  Boyce  of  Yolo 
county,  and  may  be  controlled  by 
lime-sulphur  when  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  show. 


The  orange  crop  of  San  Diego 
county  is  in  excellent  condition  this 

season. 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  ORANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  trrown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  quality  fruit :  im- 
mediate  delivery ;  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 
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Plant  Fruit  Trees 

Of  standard  commercial  varieties,  and  help  to  supply  the  great  need  of  fruit  foodstuffs  later. 

Our  allied  friends  in  Europe  are  undertaking  measures  to  plant.  We  should  not  neglect  this 
important  work.  Plant  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  if  your  land  is  suitable,  and  right  in  the  bean  field 
plant  an  orchard,  thus  enlisting  your  land  for  permanent  service  to  a  world  of  hungry  people. 

Tree  planting  has  been  held  back  this  season  by  the  continued  dry  weather.  Now  that  heavy 
rainfall  has  covered  the  State,  get  in  readiness  that  piece  of  land  you  were  thinking  of  planting. 

It's  Not  Too  Late  To  Do  It 

Because  the  weather  man  was  seeming  to  plan  to  checkmate  the  nurserymen  by  holding  off  rain 
until  nursery  stock  was  too  far  advanced  to  plant  successfully,  we  have  placed  several  carloads  of 
fine  deciduous  nursery  stock  in  Cold  Storage,  and  have  a  competent  man  in  constant  attendance. 

Wire,  phone,  or  write  for  reservation  of  what  you  can  plant.  We  will  send  the  trees  when  you 
are  ready,  in  first-class  condition  for  planting.  You  should  get  a  perfect  stand  and  a  good  season's 
growth. 

We  have  a  good  supply  of 


Apricots 

Prunes 

Plums 


Apples 
Almonds 
Nectarines 
Figs 

Walnuts 


Olives 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Pomelos 
Etc.  Etc. 


Do  you  know  that  we  are  growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  and  delivering 
annually  more  than  tzvo  million  plants  to  the  orchardists  and  vineyardists  of  the  West? 

If  it's  a  big  order,  and  you  must  have  results,  pass  it  to  Kirkman,  he  will  make  the  delivery 
right. 

We  solicit  orders  for  commercial  plantings,  and  will  give  satisfaction. 
Read  what  a  few  of  our  customer  friends  say: 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  IS,  1917. 
Dear  Kirkman: — 

Reserve  for  me  the  three  thousand 
Orange  Cling  peaches  for  this  season. 

The  sixty-five  thousand  trees  I  have 
bought  from  you  the  past  seven  years  are 
all  true  to  name,  and  I  know  I  have  one  of 
the  best  orchards  in  the  State. 

Yours  truly, 

EDWARD  F.  DALTON. 


Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec.  29,  1917. 
Kirkman  Nurseries. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  just  returned  from 
looking  over  the  seventy  thousand  Cali- 
myrna  fig  trees  I  purchased  from  you  for 
the  J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens. 

In  my  judgment  these  trees  are  the  finest 
lot  of  fig  trees  ever  grown  in  the  State  of 
California,  possibly  anywhere  in  the  world. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splen- 
did ability  and  enterprise  shown  in  the 
growing  of  such  a  magnificent  lot  of  nur- 
sery stock. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  FORKNER. 


Atascadero,  Cal.,  Dee.  6,  1917. 
Wm.  T.  Kirkman,  Jr., 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: — During  the  past  three  years 
we  have  planted  four  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  trees  from  your  nursery. 

We  have  been  satisfied  not  only  with  the 
uniformly  high  grade  of  stock  furnished  by 
you,  but  even  more  so  with  your  extremely 
fair  business  methods  and  the  high  prin- 
ciples which  dictate  your  business  dealings. 

Yours  very  truly, 
COLONY  HOLDING  CORPORATION, 
By  E.  C.  Sears, 
Treasurer. 


These  three  customers  have  bought  a  total  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  Kirkman  Trees.  We  want  your  account 
also,  and  will  do  our  best  to  hold  it  year  after  year. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Inc 


Office,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Established  1888 
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[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Newly  Planted  Trees  Dried  Out. 

Seven  thousand  almond  trees  were 
planted  by  P.  S.  Brown  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  December  to  April. 
1917.  Two  thousand  of  the  late- 
planted  ones  were  lost  because  they 
dried  out  in  spite  of  considerable 
rain  in  March  and  a  trifle 'in  April. 
The  lesson  is  to  get  fine  dirt  well 
packed  around  roots  of  late-planted 
trees  and  then  conserve  moisture  by 
diligent  cultivation,  especially  if  irri- 
gation is  not  available. 

Makes  Cover  Crop  Available. 

A  bur  clover  and  barley  volunteer 
cover  crop  two  feet  tall  was  har- 
rowed and  plowed  under  about  March 
1,  1917,  in  the  R.  S.  Powers  orange 
orchard  in  Butte  county.  It  had 
been   seeded    several    years  before. 

T'THE  BOSS"  |\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durablr 
and  quickly  put  on  th? 
tree.  It  prevents  rab 
bits  from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro 
tection  against  frosts 
sunburn,  grasshoppers 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  ta.  lone.  7  In.  wide  »10  00 
12  in.  loos.  7  In  wide  11  00 
14  in.  lone.  7  In.  wide  12  00 
10  in.  lone.  7  In.  wide  13  50 
18  in  lon«.  7  in.  wide  15 .00 
24  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  18  00 
80  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  -St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Persimmon  Trees 

Qet  Genuine  Varieties  Selected  by  Persim- 
mon Specialist.       Write  for  Suggestions. 

R.  S.  fujii,  1918  francisco  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICKS  ON  PLANTS 
1  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhu- 
barb. San  Die^o.  lilll).  Sold  075  30-lb. 
boxes,  receiving  $07.'i.70  from  2350  plants 
on  sandy  loam  between  orange  trees,  first 
season  after  planting-.  Perennial— only 
has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  re- 
cipe for  a  very  delicious  pie.  and  price 
list  of  plants.      W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA,  C.M. 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  land  Now  to  Winter  Rubarb 

You  should  pet  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
■o  can  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Rain  followed,  so  the  orchard  was 
not  cross  plowed  for  three  weeks. 
Then  the  cover  crop  under  the  first 
plowing  was  found  rotted.  Plowing 
was  done  six  inches  deep  so  that 
the  monthly  spring-toothing  which 
follows  all  summer  three  to  five 
inches  deep  would  not  disturb  the 
rootlets  which  come  up  to  feed  on 
the  readily  available  rotted  cover 
crop  during  the  strain  of  blooming 
and  setting  fruit. 

Replanting  Futile  on  Oak  Fungus. 

A  peach  tree  planted  February  25 
died  with  oak  root  fungus  during 
the  season.  It  was  dug  out  October 
11  and  a  three-inch  oak  root  was 
found  within  12  inches.  The  oak 
root  was  a  mass  of  the  fungus.  It 
swung  around  the  next  peach  tree, 
but  hit  the  second  one,  which  was 
dying.  Peaches  were  replanted,  but 
were  not  thrifty  last  summer  and 
will  probably  soon  be  dead. 

Hot  Weather  After  Lime-Sulphur. 

The  Sespe  ranch  in  Ventura  county 
had  been  spraying  lemon  trees  for 
red  spider  when  the  hot  spell  came 
last  summer.  Leaves  with  lime-sul- 
phur on  were  injured.  H.  E.  Losse 
of  Santa  Clara  county  once  found 
the  bark  on  pear  tree  trunks  dead- 
ened on  the  southwest  side  after  a 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  and  salt 
was  followed  by  unseasonably  hot 
weather  early  in  spring. 

Prune  Back  Old  Prune  Trees. 

Old  prune  trees  which  are  going 
backward  and  not  producing  enough 
fruit  wood  must  be  cut  back  and 
not  simply  thinned  out,  as  advocated 
by  so  many  growers  for  vigorous 
trees.  A  large  planter  of  Tulare 
county  has  some  that  need  cutting 
back  at  25  years  old  and  there  are 
many  such  orchards  in  Santa  Clara, 
Sonoma,  and  Napa  counties. 

Watch  Trees  for  Crown  Gall. 

Of  3500  fruit  trees  rejected  by 
Horticultural  Inspector  T.  W.  Henry 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  3400  had 
crown  gall  on  almond  and  peach 
roots.  It  behooves  every  tree  planter 
to  discard  every  tree  that  has  a 
warty  growth  on  its  crown  other 
than  the  callus  at  the  graft  union. 

Old  Pear  Trees  Made  Fruitful. 

A  half-acre  of  unfruitful  old  pear 
trees  were  pruned  back  heavily  one 
year  by  P.  S.  Brown  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  They  made  three 
feet  of  growth  the  following  year 
but  no  fruit.  The  year  after  that, 
however,  they  made  fruit  as  well  as 
a  foot  of  new  growth. 

Get  Clods  Crushed  Early. 

Plowing  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  late  last  spring  to  plant  or- 
chard trees  left  the  ground  so  lumpy 
for  one  orchardist  that  he  didn't 
get  it  cultivated  down  all  summer. 
He  lost  a  lot  of  moisture  by  trying 
to  cultivate  the  clods,  and  lost  a  lot 
more  by  not  succeeding. 

Old  Prune  Trees  Renewed. 

Old  prune  trees  that  were  almost 
dead  have  been  rebuilt  by  Brooks 
Bros,  of  Kings  county  until  they 
look  as  good  as  any  and  bear  heavy 
crops.  They  were  cut  back  rather 
heavily,  given  manure  and  cover 
crops  and  plenty  of  water  always 
running  in  a  ditch  beside  them. 


'J}ex 


PRAY  mater^ 


"There  is  st  Bex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 

REX  SPRAT  materials  are 
the  result  of  20  years  of 
scientific  investigation  into 
orchard  troubles  and  20  years 
of  continuous  aaperlence  in 
perfecting   products  beat 
suited  for  their  control. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD— REX  BOR- 
DEAUX MIXTURE  — REX  MISCIBLE 
OILS— REX  SOLUBLE  OILS— REX  MIS- 
CIBLE DISTILLATES— REX  SOLUBLE 
DISTILLATES— REX  SULPHUR  PASTE 
—REX  DISINFECTANTS— REX  SOAPS- 
REX  OIL  EMULSIFIER,  ETC. 

WRITE   FOR  BULLETINS — t* 

REX  SPRAY  CO. 

Benicia,  Cal. 


"■V>'" 


-  ~1?EX  Spi^/ZKS'  -  The  5tdndc3rd  for  20 years 


Fruit  Growers* 

GREATEST  LABOR-TIME' MATERIAL 
SAVING  DEVICE- 


ONEnjSYS^GUN)  (fournozzles 

™t .  use  nc  uncr.      1  TWO  RODS 

V™£  I  TWO  LINES  ofHOSE 
ONE  MAN       p  TWO  MEN 

ONE  DAY     )    Ityvodays^^-  Ajmt^^V!^^0^ 

REGULAR  NOZZLES. 
Tl  Li  P  ONE  MAN  DOtS  FOUR  MEN'S  WORK. ALL  THE  SPKAYINS  IS  DONE 
I  IfYlL.   FROM  THE  GROUND  HENCE  NO  LOST  11  ME.  NO  LOST  LABOR. NO 
^    INCONVCNItMCE  FROM  WORKING  RODS  AROUND  AMONGST  TNE  SRAHOU3 


SAVES 


WRITE  ^FOfc 
CIRCULARS«»PR.ICESTO  1 


IOO%  MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  RODS  AND  NOZZLES 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


For  Lowest 

Prices 

On 

Good  Trees 

Write 

to 


PLANT  YOUR  LAND  TO 
FRUIT  TREES 

Let  there  be  no  "slacker  land"  In  this  good 
State  of  California.  Put  every  acre  of  avail- 
able land  into  fruit — it  will  pay  you  big. 
The  world  will  have  to  be  fed  after  the  war 
as  well  as  during  the  war.  Cull  out  your 
poor  trees  and  replant  with  the  producing 
kind — the  kind  we  sell. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Tba  Nsrsery  Tkit  Helped  To  Make  Sants  Clara  Villcr  Faaioai 

76  S.  Market  St.        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


—  FOR    SALE  — 

SOUR  ORANOE  SEED  BED  STOCK.     Strong:,  thrifty,  1  year 
Plants,  eight  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock 

/~*\  _  Grown  at  Lacuna  Bell  Acres.    Stock  I  year  old.    200,000,  8  to  30  Inche* 

\_yl  ct  jj>   high.    Absolutely  free  from  seal*.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  for  sale. 


LOCKE  NURSERIES 


C.  H.  HARLB,  Manager 


37  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Buds  from  our  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  180  year  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  typo  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40  000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 


PTJKNTE, 


POLLARD  <&  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WHITT1EB  HEIGHTS  CITRUS  NIHSEBIKS 


CAI.IFOBNIA 
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Arc  You  a 
Farmer  or 
a  Miner? 

Your  hope  and 
purposeare  to  leave 
this  world  just  a 
little  better  than 
you  found  it.  Are 
>  they  not? 

Does  not  this  apply  es- 
pecially to  the  soil  that 
produces  your  crop  ? 
This  soil  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  on  this 
globe,  because  it 
makes  possible  its  in- 
habitation by  man. 
You  certainly  want  to 
keep  the  soil  on  your 
place  as  good  as  you 
found  it  or  a  little  bet- 
ter if  you  can. 

If  you  do  not  return  to 
it  the  elements  taken 
out  of  it  by  your  crops 
you  are  mining  it,  de- 
pleting it  of  its  stores 
of  plant  food  and  im- 
pairing its  productive- 
ness for  the  future. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CULTIVATING  SONOMA  BERRIES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

Loganberries  and  Mammoths  get 
two  plowings  with  a  spring-toothing 
between,  while  Lawtons  and  rasp- 
berries get  three  or  four  plowings, 
according  to  M.  J.  Moniz  of  Sonoma 
county.  Sometimes  the  later  plow- 
ings are  replaced  by  disking;  but 
should  be  done  crosswise  of  the  pre- 
vious plowing.  The  first  plowing 
usually  throws  dirt  away  from  the 
berry  hills,  the  nearest  furrow  being 
not  over  three  inches  deep  and 
turned  with  the  plow  sloping  to 
avoid  catching  main  roots.  Plowing 
away  gives  opportunity  to  hoe  dirt 
away  from  the  crowns  with  four- 
prong  hoes,  and  to  pull  "the  weeds 
by  hand.  This  must  be  done  quickly 
before  the  ground  gets  hard  in  order 
to  save  moisture.  Dirt  ought  not  to 
be  hoed  or  plowed  deep  over  the 
crowns  because  that  leads  them  to 
build  up  so  high  that  they  get  in- 
jured by  plows  and  dry  out  too  soon. 
If  shoots  are  broken  in  the  hoeing, 
more  will  grow;  though  it  is  better 
not  to  waste  them.  The  cross  plow- 
ing throws  enough  dirt  toward  the 
plants  to  close  up  the  exposed  fur- 
row, and  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
smooths  it  down.  Mr.  Moniz  ob- 
serves that  a  spring-tooth  after  the 
last  plowing  leaves  the  ground  in 
ridges,  so  it  dries  out  too  much. 
Spike-tooth  cultivation  should  con- 
tinue until  fruit  ripens.  Among 
Lawtons,  if  plowing  has  been  scarce, 
root  sprouts  will  bother  pickers  un- 
less a  weed  cutter  is  used  late. 


WINE  ASSOCIATION  QUITTING. 

The  California  Wine  Association 
plans  to  go  out  of  business  as  fast 
as  it  can.  President  M.  J.  Pontana 
notifies  stockholders  that  liquida- 
tion has  already  begun.  His  report 
says  in  part: 

"The  directors  have  decided  that 
further  pursuit  of  a  business  with  a 
future  so  uncertain  is  not  wise;  thai 
any  plans  for  its  continued  develop- 
ment are  not  warranted;  that  when 
an  industry  affords  no  reasonable 
expectation  for  its  expansion  and  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  there  is 
little  inducement  for  its  continu- 
ance, and  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  stockholders  that  steps  be 
taken  for  a  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  so  fast  as  it  may 
be  effected  without  unnecessary  sac- 
rifice." 


MAKING  APRICOTS  BLOOM  EARLY. 


For  two  years  H.  B.  Losse  of 
Santa  Clara  county  has  observed  two 
important  features  not  commonly 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  setting  of 
fruit  on  apricot  trees.  Early  prun- 
ing of  Blenheims  and  Hemskirks  be- 
fore the  leaves  have  fallen  means 
late  blooming.  Dormant  pruning 
means  two  weeks  earlier  blooming, 
so  that  the  new  fruits  have  cast 
their  jackets  before  the  rains  which 
commonly  rot  apricots  that  still  have 
the  jackets  on.  Mr.  Losse  has  120 
acres  of  15-year  trees.  He  is  prun- 
ing late  in  February  this  spring. 


HAVE  SOME  STRAWBERRIES! 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Strawberries  in  double  rows  sol- 
idly grown  across  on  a  patch  25x40 
feet  supplied  M.  P.  Hansen  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  from  16  to  24 
quarts  every  alternate  day  while  at 
their  best  last  year.  After  about 
three  weeks  of  this,  berries  kept 
coming  lightly  until  frost. 


P.  O.  Box  404 


Otmamontal 

and  Fruit  Trees 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  magnificent 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbing 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Palms  and  Roses. 

Write  for  prices  on  Cherry,  Walnut,  Citrus 
and  Olive  Trees,  and  Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Cali/brriia  Nursery  Co. 
Niles ,  California. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANQEL0  &  SON 

J~    DEALERS  — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 


BAY  &  MASON  STS. 
San  Francisco 


FRUIT  TREES 
FRENCH  IMPERIAL  and 
SUGAR  PRUNES 

on  Myro.,  almond  and 
apricot  roots. 

CHERRIES,  ALMONDS 
BARTLETT  PEARS 

and  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines 


SHADE  TREES 
EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN  SYCAMORE 
TEXAS  UMBRELLA 

TULIP  TREE 
HAWTHORN,  PALMS 
PEPPERS  and  ACACIAS 

and  a  most  complete  stock  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Carinas,  etc. 


CATALOQ  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE  UPON.  REQUEST 


CROW'S  NURSERIES 


Q  I  L  R  O  Y 
CALIFORNIA 


CITRUS  TREES 

i  Budded  on  Sweet  and 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings 

Those  budded  on  sour  seedling's  are  best  adapted 

to  the  heavier  Boils. 

Let  us  know  the  location  of  your  land,  character 
of  soil  and  irrigation  facilitea.  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you.  All  trees  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers tn  the  best  possible  condlton. 
You  will  And  our  catalogue  of  deciduous,  citrus 
and  ornamental  trees  and  roses  very  helpful. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


Address 
Dept.  B 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Bttersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  60  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossle,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  16  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


tlROMGl 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  bitf  qnestionti: 
How  cm  I  haveairood  jcarden  with 
least  expense?  IIow  can  tho  wifo 
hnve  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  homo  table  with  l<     i  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ca°nfZSer 

boIvcs  the  prarden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
Btorcd  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-timotools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  eirl  call 
push  itanddooday  ahand- 
work  fn  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. I4N 
to  I30LOO. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batemai:MTsCo.,Box  39C,Grenloch,N.J. 


I 
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Children  Save  Napa  County  Fruit  Crop 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


to  work.  Prunes  on  the  ground  at 
that  time  were  too  scattering  to 
make  wages  at  picking.  There  were 
instances  of  clear  violation  by 
ranchers  of  their  agreements  to  pay 
the  children  as  much  as  they  prom- 
ised (pay  was  by  the  box  or  ton). 
Some  insisted  on  reducing  the  pay 
when  children  found  themselves  un- 
able to  stay  through  the  harvest. 
Some  paid  higher  prices  than  others 
and  caused  children  to  move  from 
other  orchards  before  they  had  fin- 
ished picking.  Some  shook  their 
trees  to  make  picking  more  attrac- 
tive— a  reprehensible  practice  under 
almost  any  circumstances  with 
French  prunes  except  for  the  last 
picking.  In  general,  the  children 
were  well  treated. 

THE  SYSTEM  FOLLOWED. 

Meetings  were  held  in  spring  and 
summer  to  discuss  co-operation  of 
schools  with  fruit  growers.  Shortly 
before  picking  time  a  census  was 
taken  in  the  city  schools  which 
showed  that  over  half  of  the  pupils 
wanted  to  work  in  the  fruit.  School 
had  begun  the  last  Monday  in  July. 
It  was  closed  for  two  weeks'  picking 
on  August  24.  The  vacation  was 
later  extended  a  week.  Nearly  as 
many  girls  as  boys  went  to  work, 
mostly  those  from  the  fourth  grade 
up.  Mr.  Baade  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  became  headquarters 
for  location  of  pupils  where  they 
were  needed  and  for  settlement  of 


Actual 
Size 


Our  Pedigreed  French  Prunes  are 
as  represented;  we  do  not  use  the 
term  in  a  general  way. 
We  still  have  on  hand  first-class 
trees  of  Prune,  Apricot,  Almond, 
Cherry,  Pear,  etc.,  and  the  finest 
ornamental  stock  we  have  ever 
grown. 

Please  write  us:  to  deal  with  us 
means  you  will  be  a  satisfied 
customer. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

MORGANHIU,  CAL 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flower*  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  In  barrel*  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  ths  best 
for  vineyards;  the  beat 
for  bleach  Ins;  purposes 
LEAVING  WO  ASH 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET : 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


disputes.  Transportation  to  the  or- 
chards was  haphazard.  Many  walked, 
others  had  horses,  bicycles,  or  cars. 
Many  ranchers  carried  them  forth 
and  back.  Discipline  also  was  hap- 
hazard. Ranchers  generally  fur- 
nished all  the  supervision;  though 
there  were  many  instances  where 
older  people  joined  the  vacation 
workers  and  exercised  restraint  on 
the  unruly. 

PROBLEMS    TO    BE  SOLVED. 

1 —  The  Teachers'  Institute  will 
be  held  during  spring  vacation  in- 
stead of  in  the  fall,  as  heretofore, 
in  order  to  start  early  discussion  of 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

2 —  A  central  responsible  author- 
ity is  needed  to  supervise  the  whole 
county,  to  distribute  children,  take 
personal  supervision  of  their  work- 
ing conditions,  and  adjust  com- 
plaints. 

3 —  A  competent  committee  is 
needed  to  determine  the  date  of 
heavy  ripening  in  each  community 
and  recommend  to  the  school  trus- 
tees closing  dates  for  the  schools. 
Earlier  opening  of  schools  in  July 
to  permit  a  longer  picking  vacation 
seems  desirable. 

4 —  Some  sort  of  agreement  is  nec- 
essary among  those  who  are  to  use 
the  children  that  will  standardize 
method  and  amount  of  payment; 
stop  shaking  trees;  pay  by  the  day 
for  the  first  scattering  prunes,  as 
Mr.  Dunlap  does,  and  higher  prices 
for  last  picking;  provide  suitable 
supervision,  and  eliminate  foul  lan- 
guage or  other  objectionable  fac- 
tors. Last  season  a  standard  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  em- 
ployed was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baade, 
but  it  did  not  cover  all  the  points 
found  by  later  experience.  Mr. 
Watt  agreed  to  pay  8  cents  per  60- 
pound  box,  with  an  additional  2 
cents  if  the  picker  stayed  through 
the  season.  This  was  fair  because 
children  were  allowed  to  lay  off 
temporarily  when  they  could  not 
stand  the  work. 

5 —  There  should  be  an  adult  with 
every  12  or  15  youths,  or  some 
other  comprehensive  system  of  su- 
pervision varying  with  local  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  they 
be  organized  into  units  of  six,  with 
a  captain  appointed,  or  elected  by 
themselves. 

6 —  Transportation  should  be  or- 
ganized. The  best  suggestion  we 
heard  was  to  hire  auto  busses  or 
hay  wagons  and  let  the  ranchers 
pay  the  mileage  pro  rata  of  the 
total  cost. 

STATE  SYSTEM  DESIRABLE. 

The  co-operation  of  schools  and 
ranchers  in  Napa  county  last  year 
was  so  great  a  success  with  incom- 
plete organization  and  little  experi- 
ence to  guide  those  who  worked  for 
it  that  it  seems  highly  worthy  of 
extension  in  a  comprehensive,  State- 
wide, well-organized  system  which 
would  rearrange  vacations  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions  and  would 
solve  the  problems  now  encountered. 

The  Farm  Labor  Committee  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Production  Board 
has  recommended  through  its  chair- 
man, A.  L.  Wisker,  that  daily  hours 
of  study  be  readjusted  so  that  sum- 
mer vacations  may  be  extended  and 
that  both  teachers  and  pupils  enter 
useful  industrial  activity,  but  that 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  SO  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.   Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


T  Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make  —  and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  (or  Free  Booklet— which  tells  jost  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Go.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 

—  the  Parmcv^r  Paradij'G, 


writethfftuim*  Hi*.-*' 

8  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  PER  ACRE  EACH  YEAR 

47,000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  only  7  hoars  by 
rail  from  Los  Angeles.    All  under  New  Million  Dollar  Irriga- 
tion v  .•■in.    Will  produce  more  ALFALFA,  iirxo  MAIZE. 
BARLEY  AND  COTTOV  than  any  land  in  the  C.  &. 
while  Hogs,  Cattle.  Chickens  and  Vegetables  mature  (aster 
than  any  other  section.    Write  today  for  Free 
Book  of  Facts.  Land  sold  on  easy  payments. 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225  Times  "Idg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIME 


Apply  'wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lota. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANOBLES.  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Beekeepers' Supplies  SSey  Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Increase  the  Foo 
Supply  in  Your 

Vegetable 
Garden 

"Hints  on  Gardening" 

tells  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant  it. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

MORRIS  S  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

437  S.  Main  St.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Get  the  biggest  returns  from  your  land 
and  labor.  Plant  selected  strains.  Write 
for  results  of  Trial  Plots  in  various  potato 
growing  sections.  Twenty  varieties  avail- 
able. 

H.  A.  HYDE       WatsonvMe,  Cal. 


VICTORY  DRIVE 


Jut  Irrigation  product*  will  In* 
crease  rour  production.  Get  our 
circulars  on  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe, 
Well  Casing  and  other  supplies. 
American  Steel  Pipe  <&  Tank  Co.. 
M-M  Pacific  Electric  BidQ.. 
Los    Angeles.  Cal. 


(American  Surface  Pipe 
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Valley  Seed  Co. 

506  JAY  STREET 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

We  pay  the  Freight 


lake 


of 


mre 
a 

Heavy  Stand' 

This  season  when  Kay  will 
be  worth  big  money  how 
can  you  be  sure  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  you  use? 
The  answer  is  easy: 
y  To  get  a  heavy  stand  that 
yields  extra-tonnage  'cuttings, 
plant  Morse's  Seed. 
If  your  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  you  can 
depend  on  this  seed  for  a  sat- 
isfying, big-profit  stand. 
Morse  Alfalfa  Seeds  are  of 
every  standard  variety.  Each 
is  government  approved  for 
purity.    Each  has  passed  a 
severe  germination  test  at  our 
seed  testing  station. 
Morse's  Extra  Recleaned 

ia  a  big  tonnage  variety — not  a  freak 
— not  an  experiment.  Long-lived, 
steady  -  yeilding,  quality  -  proved. 
Produceaheavily  in  all  climate*  and 
altitudes.  "Leavea"  abundantly— 
hence  ia  rich  in  food  value. 
Now  then — 

The  supply  of  Morse's  Extra  Re- 
cleaned! Alfalfa  and  other  varieties 
ia  not  overly  large  thia  year.  Prices 
will  advance.  Get  your  order  in 
now.    Write  for  pricea  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  St.,        San  Francisco 


RSE 


teachers'  salaries  should  not  be 
reduced. 

State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion Edward  Hyatt  points  out  that 
school  laws  put  these  matters  in  the 
hands  of  local  boards,  but  an  emer- 
gency war  act  was  approved  in  May, 
1917,  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  close  schools  for 
agricultural  planting  and  harvest- 
ing. 

The  present  is  none  too  soon  to 
begin  discussing  the  matter  in  every 
school  district  in  order  to  show  the 
facts  of  successful  experience,  re- 
duce the  number  of  unwilling  city 
school  boards,  and  work  out  details 
of  execution.  The  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  will  be  open 
during  the  next  few  months  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  pro  and  con 
by  our  subscribers  in  short,  pithy, 
original  letters.  We  will  find  that 
children  are  not  congenial  with  cer- 
tain crops  and  operations  and  cli- 
mates. But  let  us  arrive  at  the 
facts  and  practicability  of  the  plan. 


MOST  COMPLETE  PEAR  BOOK. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Pear  growing  in  the  Eastern  States 
has  been  practically  annihilated  by 
blight  except  in  orchards  for  home 
use,  and  no  trees  are  being  planted, 
as  indicated  by  letters  from  authori- 
ties in  most  of  those  States  written 
to  Chief  Deputy  George  P.  Weldon 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion. This  indicates  that  pear  grow- 
ers of  the  West  who  keep  blight  un- 
der control  will  have  little  compe- 
tition in  Eastern  markets.  While 
pear  trees  in  California  are  suscept- 
ible to  blight  as  in  other  States,  yet 
better  varieties,  greater  production, 
better  drying  and  canning  facilities, 
and  better  horticultural  laws  make 
commercial  pear  growing  profitable 
in  this  State.  Growers  who  have 
kept  blight  in  check  in  their  or- 
chards and  who  did  not  contract 
their  crops  too  far  ahead  have  ma.de 
money  the  past  year;  so  that  in  view 
of  the  situation  in  other  States  the 
price  of  pears  is  likely  to  be  high 
enough  to  permit  the  expense  of 
blight  control  and  leave  a  large 
profit  besides. 

Mr.  Weldon  has  been  making  a 
special  study  of  pear  growing  all 
over  the  United  States  at  the  direc- 
tion of  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner G.  H.  Hecke;  and  what  Is 
believed  to  be  the  most  complete 
treatise  on  the  pear  ever  published 
has  been  written  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future. 


WHEN  DATE  OFFSHOOTS  ARE 
CUT. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports,  alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Syateme.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

M  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Date  offshoots  are  commercially 
cut  in  March,  according  to  Bruce 
Drummond  of  the  Indio  Date  Experi- 
ment Station,  though  he  has  cut 
and  planted  them  experimentally 
every  month  in  the  year  with  more 
or  less  difficulty  making  them  live. 
All  offshoots  are  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  parent  tree. 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 


MARCH  IRRIGATION  DELAYS 
CANTALOUPES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Cantaloupes  are  set  back  ten  days 
in  ripening  in  Imperial  county,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Malan,  one  of  the 
best  known  growers  there,  by  each 
irrigation  applied  in  March  and  the 
first  half  of  April,  when  cold  winds 
oXten  blow.  Enough  water  should 
be  put  on  before  planting  to  last 
until  the  middle  of  April. 


A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  Immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  ara  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  Til  KM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  It  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest    catalog    of   earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co- 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Fop  Almond  HuIIer  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McOarvin  Fruit  and  Olive 
Graders,  any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing;  Hitches,  any  size; 
Diamond  Special  Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clerlses;  Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and 
Road  Grader,  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  it  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-in-and-day-out  service, 
American  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK1 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimi- 
nates pruning.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can 
be  supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  it  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your 
irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  lor  our  Catalogs  ol  Motors, 
Gas  Engines,  and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


■V-  n g~~  B-l  pi  IMDC  absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
l\I\V^\JI  I     ■    UlVlsr  ^    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  tor  Bulletin*  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 
Branch  Ssles  Office  st  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Bluepod  Beans  Replacing  Whites 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Tress.] 


Lonipoc  Valley,  Santa  Barbara  county,  containing  a  total  of  203,000 
acres,  produced  about  260,000  bags  of  beans  on  over  16,000  acres  in 
1916,  and  increased  the  acreage  to  about  20,000  last  year.  About  5 
per  cent  of  these  were  large  whites.  10  per  cent  pinks,  and  the  rest 
were  bluepods.  The  last  named  variety  originated  in  Lompoc  Valley 
a  few  years  ago  and  have  spread  with  greatly  increasing  acreage  to 
other  Coast  districts.  They  yield  better  and  are  a  trifle  larger  than 
small  whites,  for  which  they  are  sold  on  the  market.  Their  pods  have 
a  bluish  color,  but  the  beans  are  white.  Certain  fields  in  Lompoc 
Valley  have  produced  beans  forty  years  in  succession. 


One  of  the  most  successful  bean 
growers  of  a  valley  noted  for  its 
beans,  one  who  has  raised  3000 
pounds  per  acre  of  bluepods  where 
the  average  for  the  main  floor  of 
the  valley  is  2000  and  falls  to  700 
in  some  parts,  is  H.  E.  Harris,  who 
was  visited  at  his  home  in  Lompoc 
Valley  by  our  representative  last 
spring,  when  data  for  the  following 
article  were  obtained.  Mr.  Harris 
wrote  as  follows  last  December  re- 
garding the  1917  crop: 

"Lompoc  Valley  beans  averaged  a 
little  short  of  the  best  yield,  due  to 
no  late  rains,  the  last  having  fallen 
in  February.  Deep  cultivation  with 
thorough  pulverizing  of  the  soil  gave 
the  best  results. 

"My  beans  this  year  on  ground 
where  beans  were  grown  last  year 
averaged  1700  pounds  per  acre,  re- 
cleaned.  On  one  field  farmed  to 
mustard  last  year  the  1917  yield  was 
only  1100  pounds  of  beans.  Irri- 
gating this  field  would  have  given 
me  more  than  $100  per  acre  net. 
We  can  not  irrigate  our  heavier  land 
here  very  satisfactorily  except  be- 
fore planting  because  it  is  not  level 
enough;  many  of  us  lost  this  year 
by  waiting  for  rain. 

"I  sold  for  12  cents  a  pound,  re- 
cleaned.  A  good  deal  was  marketed 
for  10  to  11.50  and  some  as  high 
as  12.80.  Buying  has  been  practic- 
ally at  a  standstill  for  two  months, 
possibly  due  somewhat  to  lack  of 
cars  and  somewhat  to  uncertainty 
of  Government  action. 

"Expenses  were  much  higher  than 
in  previous  years,  threshing  laborers 
getting  $3.50  to  $5  per  day,  as 
against  $2  to  $2.50  before  (board 
furnished  in  both  cases).  Cost  per 
acre  will  run  $30  anyway.  Land  is 
renting  for  next  year  for  half  crop 
and  $10  per  acre  cash  in  addition." 

COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Close  account  was  kept  in  1915 
on  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  on  80 
acres.  Figuring  as  if  he  hired  labor 
and  tools,  the  crop  cost  $1630.  His 
closely  itemized  estimates  of  costs 
per  acre  for  last  season  are  given 
below: 

Plowing  with  tractor  and  horses,  av- 
erage   83.00 

Cultivating    1:;    acres    per   day    lor  a 

deep  seed  bed    1.00 

Disking  twice  (8  h.  p.  traetor,  12  acres 

per  day  at  ?U  per  day*   1.00 

Harrowing  eight  times  (to  hold  moist- 
ure), 50  acres  per  day   1.50 

Weed  knifing  before  planting   1.00 

Planting,     man     and     team,  lour-row 

planter.  25  acres  per  day  25 

Seed.    15    lbs.    per   acre   at   10  cents 

(bought  early;  15c  later!   1.50 

Hoeing,  according  to  stand  and  weedi- 

ness    (80   acres,   9167.66),   estimated  2.00 

Cultivation  twice.  20  acres  per  day...  .50 

Cutting  vines,  man  and  team,  about  8 

acres  per  day  at  S5  per  day  75 

Piling    1.00 

Turning    I  rain   20   acres   per  man  per 

day.  nine  times)   50 

Incidentals  (morning  glory,  farbon  bi- 
sulphide, tool  repairs,  etc  )   1.00 

Hauling  to  machine  and  threshing  (20 

100-lb.   sacks  at  30  cents)   6.00 

Sacks  at  11  cents,  bought  early  in  the 

season    2.20 

Hauling  threshed  beans  75 


Total   $23.05 

BEANS  BOLD  AT  *  10.55. 

These  estimates  are  fairly  liberal 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  $20.38 
in  1915,  when  beans  sold  at  5  cents, 
while  in  1916  they  sold  at  $10.55. 
The  cost  of  production  could  be  re- 


duced by  omitting  some  of  the  op- 
erations, but  if  that  did  not  reduce 
the  next  year's  crop  it  would  in- 
crease the  weeds  and  reduce  later 
crops.  Turning  vines  on  account  of 
rain  had  not  been  necessary  in  seven 
years  previous. 

LESS  I.AliOK  REQUIKKD. 

Mr.  Harris  keeps  a  six-horse  team 
and  a  tractor  pulling  8  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar  in  order  to  do  the 
work  at  the  right  time  in  rush  sea- 
sons. Three  men  do  the  work  with 
beans  on  160  acres,  except  hoeing 
and  harvesting.  There  has  been 
more  money  in  potatoes  than  beans, 
but  with  potatoes  and  onions  the 
available  labor  can  not  handle  the 
acreage.  Mr.  Harris'  ranch  is  in  a 
district  protected  by  hills  on  the 
west  and  north,  so  he  can  plant 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  valley. 
His  soils  are  loamy,  with  a  diagonal 
strip  of  adobe  across  one  eighty. 

Bluepod  beans  do  better,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Harris,  if  they  follow 
beans  or  other  crops  than  beets  or 
mustard,  which  are  staple  crops  here. 

SEED  RED  WEI. I.  l'KKI'AKEI). 

Where  land  is  left  rough  all  win- 


K*  Squirrels 
111  Gophers 


The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees 
results  or  money  back,  is 


ran 


^SQUIRLGOPHEN^J 

It  contains  special  chemicals. 
Kilmol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate 
the  squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away 
their  lung  tissues.  Kven  should  the 
animal  reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  sur- 
*  vive.  No  other  exterminator  Is  as 
effective  as  Kilmol.  That's  why 
Kilmol  costs  a  little  more  —  but 
economy  in  labor  warrants  the 
advanced  price.  For  best  result  use 
repared  waste  balls  saturated  with 
Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  0.  S.  Oovernment 
Poisoned  Barl-y  is  effective  in  dry 
weather.  Kilmol  and  0.  S.  Govern- 
ment I'oisoned  Barley  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol, 
Waste  BalU  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  'Poisoned 
3)arle». 

Mfd.  by  Herbert  f.  Dutan,  1170  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Heavy  Double 
Tractor  Discs 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


tt 


—  Our  Engine  Discs  are  built  in  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  Discs 
are  made  extra  heavy  for  this  class  of  work — they  are  stronger  than  any- 
thing obtainable  on  the  market.  The  arber  bolts  are  large  and  all  castings 
are  made  heavier  in  proportion  to  stand  the  extreme  strain  required  of  the 
Tractor  Tools.  The  discs  are  equipped  with  weight  boxes  to  give  the  neces- 
sary weight  to  insure  the  proper  penetration  on  different  characters  of  soil. 
The  pitch  of  the  disc  is  controlled  by  connecting  arms  bolted  solidly  in 
place,  but  which  can  be  changed  to  any  pitch  desired  within  a  radius  of  J5 
degrees. 

Built  with  care— to  give  good  service,  nnder  extreme  conditions, 
and    of    the    best    material    obtainable.      KILLEFER  QUALITY. 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  SANTA  PE  AVE. 


BOX  156  ARCADE  P.  0. 


LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 


1'?=: 


These  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 
3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 
time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 
cultivation.  45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing 
experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.  Fully  guaranteed. 
No-  4,P'anet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultiva- 
tor and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 
No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  js  the  l 
combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.  The  plows  open  fur- 
rows, cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful 
weed  killers.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.   24  styles— various  prices. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  phnad2e?phi 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 

,  work,  and  describes  over  SS  diffei 
^  tools.  Including  Seeders.  Whee 
Hoes.    Horse-Hoes.  Harrows 
rchard.    Beet,    and  Pivot 
Vheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
b  postal  fur  it  today  I 


We  carry  stock  la 
Los  Angeles. 
Agencies  In  alj 
principal  Pacuk 
Coast  cities. 


"NONPAREIL"  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500  " 
C— 2000 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Prices: 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments  —  Write  for  Catalog 

ARTHUR  H.  HERTZ 


MANUFACTURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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ter,  it  requires  a  prophet  to  tell 
when  to  work  it  down  to  kill  the 
weeds  and  make  a  good  seed  bed. 


prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember_these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded—be  truly  patriotic— con- 
serve the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  University  of  California  says:  "From 
Novemoer  until  the  end  of  Feoruary  (the  rainy 
season  in  California)  the  best  way  to  attack 
the  ground  squirrels  is  to  fill  their  burrows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  Bisulphide." 
So  too  in  other  states!  If  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be,  Camon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc. 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirrels 
are  born  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  So — 
gas  Me  old  squirrels  now.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide — the  profit-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Us©  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


NITRATE 
OF  SODA 

There  is  nothing  that 
will  pay  you  better  than 
the  use  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda 

FOR  FIELD  CROPS 

Extremely  valuable  for 
alfalfa,  hay,  grain,  rye, 
wheat,  timothy,  and  all 
field  crops.  Supplies  Ni- 
trogen just  when  it's 
needed,  and 

INCREASES  THE  YIELD 

Taken  up  instantly  by  the 
plants  and  develops  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  roots,  leaves, 
and  stem,  capable  of  with- 
standing diseases  and  para- 
sites. Clean,  odorless,  easy  to 
handle.  Direct  from  Chili  In 
original  bags. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

NITRATE 
AGENCIES  CO. 

520  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg. 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


The  Life  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 
A.  D.1917 

Total  )  720 

Nitrate  deposits  Vmillion 
in  Chile       .    \  tons 


300 
years 


Estimated  life  of 
j  deposits  at  present 
rate  of 
World's 
consumption 

For  Reliable  Information  Write 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Three  years  ago  continuous  rains 
prevented  plowing  until  March  1 
and  the  weeds  were  several  feet  tall. 
If  rough  fields  get  dry  waiting  for 
a  last  spring  rain  which  doesn't 
come,  they  can't  be  worked  fine 
enough  for  beans.  So  Mr.  Harris 
generally  harrows  when  it  clears  up 
after  every  rainy  spell.  A  20-foot 
harrow  eats  up  50  acres  per  day. 
Where  it  is  used  all  winter,  the 
ground  is  pretty  hard  in  spring. 
Mr.  Harris  learned  by  experience 
that  an  inch  of  cultivated  mulch  on 
top  allows  the  ground  to  dry  out  in 
summer,  for  there  is  no  summer  ir- 
rigation. He  also  learned  that  adobe 
strips  and  spots  must  be  cultivated 
oftener  or  they  will  dry  out  and 
leave  bare  spots  in  bean  fields,  such 
as  the  writer  saw  in  various  parts  of 
the  valley.  If  allowed  to  get  dry, 
the  beans  won't  start  or  can't  live 
if  they  do  start. 

HOLOS    MOISTURE    ALL  SUMMER. 

On  ground  worked  all  winter,  Mr. 
Harris  works  six  or  seven  inches 
deep  in  the  spring  with  a  beet  chisel 
cultivator;  and  he  makes  a  fine 
mulch  three  inches  deep  with  a  disk. 
With  this  he  holds  moisture  all  sum- 
mer by  cultivating  only  twice  after 
the  crop  is  up,  besides  one  hoeing. 


IMPLEMENT  INSPECTION  WEEK. 


The  implement  or  machine  not  in 
workable  condition  is  certainly  not 
an  asset  to  the  Government  during 
war  times,  when  farm  productivity 
must  be  brought  to  the  maximum. 

The  first  week  in  March  has  been 
named  "National  Implement  Inspec- 
tion and  Repair  Week."  During  this 
week  every  farmer  in  the  land  will 
be  expected  to  inspect  first-hand  all 
implements  and  machinery  that  will 
be  necessary  in  handling  the  spring 
crops. 

The  "big  drive"  for  inspection  has 
two  features  in  mind:  (1)  Deter- 
mine what  broken  parts  or  neariy 
worn-out  parts  of  various  imple- 
ments must  be  replaced;  (2)  deter- 
mine what  machinery  is  so  nearly 
worn  out  that  new  machinery  would 
be  advisable. 

During  the  first  week  of  March 
the  national  inspection  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  farmers  placing 
their  orders  for  repair  parts  and  new 
machines.  The  time  is  as  essential 
as  the  act.  Heretofore  it  has  not 
been  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  ma- 
chinery and  repair  parts  at  about 
the  time  desired,  but  this  is  a  year 
of  different  situations — we  are  at 
war.  Manufacturers  of  farm  oper- 
ating equipment  are  confronted  with 
serious  shortages  of  material  and 
labor  with  which  to  make  up  ma- 
chinery. Transportation  facilities 
are  greatly  disturbed  and  will  doubt- 
less result  in  long  delays  in  moving 
farm  machinery  from  the  factories. 


HOW  MUCH  HAY  IN  MOW? 


To  the  Editor:  A  bunch  of  hay 
composed  of  alfalfa  and  tame  and 
wild  oats  from  an  old  alfalfa  field 
has  been  in  the  haymow  four  or  five 
months  and  is  well  settled.  It  is 
three  feet  deep,  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  How 
many  tons  are  there? — R.  W.,  Rose- 
ville. 

Well  packed  straw  goes  over  600 
cubic  feet  per  ton  where  it  has  been 
stacked.  Your  hay  has  not  been 
packed  except  by  Its  own  pressure, 
which  is  not  much  in  three-foot 
depth.  Allowing  for  partially  ma- 
tured grain  and  for  a  third  alfalfa, 
we   do   not   believe   your  hay  will 


weigh  more  than  a  ton  per  500 
cubic   feet.     Having  been   dry  and 


shaded  in  the  mow,  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  than  stacked  hay. 


Van'!'.  1 '  1 
s  ><•••::  iWM 


Power 
for  the  Big  Pull 

Power  measures  the  amount  of  work 
done,  time  consumed,  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion—  and  power  depends  on  piston 
rings. 

To  get  maximum  power  and  get  it  con- 
tinuously requires  a  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


A  special  ring  for  en- 

£,:r.cs  that  pump  oil. 
Used  in  top  czoovcs 
only  of  pistons  to 
control  excess  o:!, 
with  I  IcQuay-ICorris 
\ca^-'^oop'  K. in in 
lower  grooves  to  in- 
sure maximum  com- 
pression and  fuel 
economy. 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  rings  that  check  compression  losses 
and  turn  wasted  fuel  into  power  for  au- 
tomobile, draw-bar  or  belt  work.  Their 
light  tension  causes  least  friction  loss  — 
more  power  gained.  They  reduce  carbon 
—  higher  engine  efficiency.  Economical 
in  fuel  and  oil. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or 
over-size  quickly.  Over  300  jobbing  and 
supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
carry  complete  size  assortments.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power*'  —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their  con- 
struction and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
2838  Locust  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


3m. 


PLOWS 

CLOSE  UP 
TO 

The  TREES 

It  takes  a  Knapp  Plow  to  complete  the 
efficiency  of  your  tractor.  This  illustration 
shows  the  ease  with  which  this  plow 
handles  orchard  work.  Note  the  deep  even 
furrow  close  up  to  the  trees.  It  could  be 
made  only  with  a 

"KNAPP" 
TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 

Will  plow  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed  with  a  disc  plow.  Stays  in 
the  ground.  Handles  easily  and  is  controlled  entirely  from  the  tractor, 
making  tractor  and  plow  a  real  one-man  outfit.  Note  the  rope  controls 
within  easy  reach  of  the  driver.    Turns  under  the  heaviest  cover  crops. 

The  Knapp  Plow  is  built  heavy  and  strong  for  tractor  use.  Made  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  makes  of  tractors.    WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  S.  First  St. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


SPRAY 


Can 


for  Perfect  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

with  the  JUNIOR  LEADER,  one  of  the  •Field-Ospraymo"  family 
Has  our  famous  2  H.P.  LEADER  engine.    Cylinder  Head,  Valves  and  Cylinder 
Fully  Water  Jacketed.   Engine  runs  continuously  without  stopping  to  cool, 
be  used  for  other  power  purposes. 
AUTOMATIC  AGITATION  of  liquid.  Suction 
Strainer  is  brushed  clean. 

Write  for  1918  FREE  catalog  of  Spraying  Machines 
FOR  EVERY  NEED. 
Ten  cents  brings  our  handsome  94-page  book 
"The  Why  and  How  of  Orchard  Success." 
Always  insist  on  the  OSPRAYMO  trade  mark 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.     Elmira,  N.Y. 


Warehouses  at  Oakland  and  I.oh  Angelem,  Cal.  Address:  Field  Foroe  Pump  Co.,  show 
i  ii.  at  164  L.  A.  St.,  Los  Angele«,  Cal. 
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Southwestern  Potato  Varieties  and  Soils 


(Continued  from  page  265.) 


season  on  the  same  land  by  M.  P. 
Hansen  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
■with  irrigation.  The  first  crop  was 
planted  as  early  as  possible  to  es- 
cape frost  and  was  out  of  the  way 
so  the  second  crop  was  planted  about 
August  15. 

Thirty  sacks  of  salable  White  Rose 
potatoes  were  grown  one  season  on 
one-third  acre  planted  late  in  March 
by  E.  0.  McClure  in  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty. He  planted  two  sacks  of  this 
crop  on  the  same  land  about  August 
1  and  dug  47  sacks  of  Number  l's. 
The  seed  had  rested  a  few  weeks 
after  digging  and  before  planting. 

Eighty  acres  of  young  orchard 
were  planted  last  February  15  to 
March  1  with  Oregon-grown  Bur- 
banks,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
area,  by  Arthur  Swall  of  Tulare 
county.  They  were  dug  in  July, 
yielding  4000  sacks,  and  150  acres 
were  planted  with  seed  from  this 
crop  around  August  1.  Mr.  Swall 
has  been  doing  this  for  three  years 
and  found  better  crops  on  the  late 
plantings.    His  land  is  subirrigated. 

American  Wonder  and  White  Rose 


are  popular  in  Kern  county,  where 
Geo.  Peters  planted  90  acres  last 
spring  and  dug  100  sacks  per  acre, 
115  pounds  per  sack.  The  fall  crop 
on  the  same  land  did  not  do  so  well. 

Heavy  crops  of  White  Rose  plant- 
ed early  in  February  by  J.  C.  Heffley 
in  Imperial  county  have  been  dug  in 
May.  E.  E.  Harris  has  raised  five 
crops  of  potatoes  in  two  years  in  Los 
Angeles  county.  Illustrations  could 
be  multiplied,  but  the  cases  cited 
are  characteristic  of  good  results  in 
the  districts  mentioned. 

CONSIDERATIONS   IN   SOU,  SELECTION. 

Soft,  rather  dry  soils  produce  the 
best  quality  if  sufficiently  fertile. 
The  fine-grained,  yellowish  silt  of 
Salinas  Valley  for  years  produced 
potatoes  of  finest  appearance,  quality 
and  flavor.  But  these,  along  with 
other  continuously  -  cropped  soils, 
have  in  late  years  degenerated  in 
quality,  appearance  and  yield.  Cali- 
fornia Delta  potatoes  grown  on  re- 
claimed, heavy,  black  marsh  land 
have  yielded  well,  but  the  flavor  and 
dryness  were  inferior  to  upland 
potatoes.    The  fact  that  good  crops 


1) 


fie  strength 

JAM/ON 

i 

II 


Sub-soiling  is  a  necessary  present-day  farming  operation. 
Citrus  growers  of  California  and  all  modem  farmers  are  not 
only  Plowing  Deep  but  they  are  getting  under  that  hard  cruit 
with  a  sub-soiler. 

Modem  farm  methods  and  up-to-date  farm  equipment  are 
known  to  be  most  efficient  and  produce  largest  yields;  yet 
these  modem  farm  tools  require  POWER. 

SAMSON 

K*t-  &         U.  S.  &  Forties  Couolric 


-~  Supply  Reliable  Power  for  all  farm  work 

—  Are  simple  in  construction  and  operation 

—  Give  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  new  folder  "Modem  Farming."  It  will 
interest  you  to  know  what  a  Sieve-Grip  Tratfor  will  do  for  you. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  General  Motors  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


are  grown  everywhere  in  the  West 
where  climate  and  moisture  will 
permit,  indicates  the  wide  range 
of  soirs  which  please  the  potato. 
The  only  soils  prohibited  are  worn 
out  or  disease-infected,  and  those 
that  harden  so  tubers  cannot  en- 
large freely. 

A  prime  requisite  in  soil  selection 
is  to  know  that  it  is  not  infected 


with  the  two  common  serious  fun- 
gous diseases  of  California — fusarlum 
wilt  and  rhizoctonia.  Common  scab 
infection  of  soil  is  not  quite  so  se- 
rious. These  fungi  persist  in  the 
soil  as  much  as  seven  years  after 
the  last  crop  of  potatoes,  making  ro- 
tation with  corn,  beans,  onions,  su- 
gar beets  or  other  crops  a  necessity 
and  a  paying  proposition. 


SUCCESSIVE  CROPPING  REDUCES  POTATO  YIELDS. 

Continual  cropping  to  potatoes  reduces  yields,  as  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments on  the  California  Delta  Farms  Company  islands  near  Stock- 
ton. Seven  varieties  of  seed  furnished  by  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonvllle 
were  tried  on  two  neighboring  areas  with  similar  conditions,  except 
that  one  had  produced  potatoes  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  sea- 
sons, while  the  other  had  never  produced  potatoes.  Average  yield  of 
all  varieties  on  the  new  land  was  at  the  rate  of  385  sacks  per  acre. 
On  the  three-year  land,  it  was  181  sacks. 


EAT  LESS  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


To  the  Editor:  We  raise  potatoes, 
corn,  and  most  of  our  vegetables. 
How  can  we  buy  equal  quantities  of 
other  cereals  and  wheat  flour  with- 
out wasting  some?  We  use  about  30 
pounds  of  cornmeal  per  month;  but 
in  summer  cornmeal  does  not  keep 
well. — K.  N.  A.,  San  Bernardino. 

The  object  of  the  ruling  that 
either  potatoes  or  any  one  of  the 
dozen  cereals  must  be  bought  with 
wheat  flour  is  to  reduce  the  con- 


sumption of  wheat  flour  in  order  to 
supply  our  lighting  men. 

You  have  your  choice  of  any 
quantity  of  each  of  the  substitutes, 
provided  the  total  equals  the  total 
wheat  flour  you  buy  and  provided 
that  potatoes  may  be  substituted 
only  in  the  ratio  of  four  pounds  to 
one  of  the  other  cereals.  Our  best 
suggestion  regarding  the  cornmeal 
would  be  to  get  it  in  air-tight  car- 
tons, in  which  it  will  keep  longer 
than  in  sacks. 
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Pull  Out  This  Avery 
Inner  Cylinder  Wall 


THE  inner  cylinder  walls  of  a  motor 
are  subject  to  more  wear  than  about 
any  other  part  of  a  tractor.  In  Avery 
Tractors  these  inner  walls  are  separate 
castings.  When  worn  or  scored  from  any 
causeyoucan  replacethemata  small  cost, 
with  little  trouble  and  practically  nodelay. 
Other  tractor  motors  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  frame  and  sent  to  a  machine  shop 
to  be  rebored,  reground  and  fitted  with 
oversize  pistons,  which  means  heavy  ex- 
pense, much  work  and  long  delays,  or  a 
complete  newcylindermust  be  purchased. 
When  you  have  an  Avery  Tractor  you  can  also 
adjust  the  crankshaft  boxes  which  cannot  be 
done  with  any  other  tractor.  No  need  of  tearing 
the  motor  down  and  rebabblttlng  the  boxes  when 
they  wear  a  little,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  on 
every  tractor. 

You  can  burn  kerosene  too.  and  more  success- 
fully than  In  any  other  tractor.  The  Avery 
Duplex  (iasifler  does  the  trick.  No  other  tractor 
is  equipped  with  it.  Avery's  are  the  tractors 
that  burn  ALL,  the  kerosene. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book 

Get  all  the  facts  abnut  the  Avery  Line  of  Trac- 
tors. They  t.ave  many  other  superior  features. 
They  are  built  in  sizes  to  6t  every  size  farm— six 
sizes  from  5-10  to  40-80  H.  P.  Also  learn  about 
the  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator— the  new- 
est successful  Motor  Panning  Machine  built. 
There's  also  an  Avery  Plow  and  an  Avery  Thresh- 
er to  fit  every  size  Tractor.  Ask  for  new  1918  Com- 
plete Avery  Motor  Farming  Book.  Address 

flVEPV  COMPANY.  3M7  |n»,  street.  Peoria.  III. 
F.  H.  P0SS  COMPANY,  Distributors, 

BAN    FRANCISCO,  (Mil. 
There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every  mize 
farm  and  every  hind  of  work 


Adjust  This  Avery  Crank* 
■haft  Box 

Take  up  any  wear  In  a  few 
minutes.  Can  only  be  done 
on  Avery  Tractors. 


This  Avery  Gasifier  Turns 
Kerosene  Into  Gas 

Burns  kerosene  better.  Uses 
less  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 
Only  on  Avery  Tractors. 
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Decides  on  Bulk  Handling  of  Grain 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau 
concluded  its  several  months'  work 
on  the  subject  of  jute  bag  investi- 
gations' and  the  bulk  handling  of 
grain  and  held  a  mass  meeting  at 
Willows.  About  200  representatives 
from  the  other  counties  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  were  at  the  meet- 
ing and  the  entire  subject  of  bulk 
handling  grain  was  discussed.  Con- 
ditions in  Glenn  indicated  that  a 
number  of  ranches  were  about  ready 
to  handle  in  bulk  and  the  meeting 
at  Willows  settled  entirely  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject. 

ELIMINATES  HAND  LABOR. 

Information  regarding  details  in- 
volved, and  statistics  relating  to  the 
comparative  costs  of  sack  handling 
as  against  the  bulk  handling,  were 
presented  by  the  Farm  Adviser  of 
the  county.  E.  A.  Lindstrom,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  has  operated  a 
large  grain  ranch  in  North  Dakota, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  methods  of  bulk 
handling  in  the  grain  States  of  the 
middle  Northwest.  He  explained 
the  practical  methods  employed  in 
bulk  handling  from  the  field  harves- 
ter to  the  seaboard  elevator.  He  ex- 
plained how  at  low  cost  the  grain  is 
harvested  and  shifted  to  its  final 
destination  without  a  moment  of 
hand  labor,  and  how  the  field  bin 
and  elevator,  the  small  country  ele- 
vator, the  grading,  cleaning,  segre- 
gation, binning,  and  final  transpor- 
tation is  handled  in  the  districts  re- 
ferred to.  Messrs.  Price  and  Cap- 
riva,  both  from  the  grain  districts 
of  the  Dakotas,  verified  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Lindstrom. 

SACKS     AND     SACKING     AN  ENORMOUS 
EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Andrew  Kaiser,  one  of  the 
largest  grain  producers  in  Glenn 
county,  told  the  people  that  his  an- 
nual operations  required  100,000 
bags.  He  said  at  present  prices  the 
cost  of  sacking  and  delivery  of  his 
crop  to  the  warehouse  involved  an 
annual  expense  of  $35,000.  He 
showed  that,  based  upon  careful  es- 
timates, he  could  handle  the  same 
grain  in  bulk  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8,000.  He  stated  that  his  plans 
contemplated  the  construction  of  a 
$12,800  concrete  elevator  and  bins, 
and  that  he  could  construct  his  ele- 
vator and  deliver  his  bulk  crop 
therein  at  an  actual  saving  in  one 
year  of  $14,000  when  compared  to 
delivering  the  same  crop  in  sacks 
under  present  storage  facilities. 

ORGANIZATION  EFFECTED. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  make 
a  permanent  organization  and  clear 
the  decks  for  action.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Walker  was  made  first  president  of 
the  bulk  grain  handlers  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  and  William  Dur- 
brow  was  elected  secretary.  It  was 
decided  to  create  a  directorate  con- 
sisting of  three  men  named  from 
each  county  interested.  Their  ap- 
pointment has  been  delegated  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  each  county.  The  direc- 
torate or  executive  body  of  the  bulk 
handlers'  organization  will  thus  be 
made  up  of  three  men  from  each 
county  in  the  valley  and  will  work 
as  a  department  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  each  county.  The  counties  hav- 
ing Farm  Bureau  organizations  at 
present  are  Yolo,  Sutter,  Colusa, 
Butte,  Glenn,  Tehama,  and  Shasta. 

ACTION    MAY    HAVE  FAR-REACHING 
EFFECT. 

The  meeting  created  a  movement 


which  will  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect upon  the  economic  features  of 
grain  production  in  the  State.  The 
cost  of  grain  sacks,  increased  grain 
production,  the  shortage  of  labor, 
and  waste  entailed  in  sack  handling 
have  worked  to  direct  the  grain 
farmer  toward  other  methods.  The 
use  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
conveyors  cheaply  assembled  will  re- 
lease a  large  amount  of  labor  now 
demanded  in  the  grain  fields.  The 
rapid  loading  and  discharge  of  cars 
under  bulk  handling  will  relieve  car 
shortage  to  a  material  degree.  The 
relief  from  useless  expense  of  sacks 


and  sack  repairs,  and  the  lessening 
in  waste  of  grain,  both  in  the  field 
and  at  the  warehouse,  will  mate- 
rially add  to  the  annual  returns  to 
the  farmer. 

SYSTEM  APPLICABLE  TO  EITHER  LARGE 
OR  SMALL  OPERATIONS. 

The  estimates  presented  by  Mr. 
Kaiser  will  apply  throughout  the 
grain  growing  districts  of  the  State 
in  either  small  or  large  operations. 
The  cost  of  one  year's  bag  supply  in 
the  State  will  equip  the  farm,  build 
the  elevator  and  storage  bin,  and 
pay  for  the  cost  of  terminal  facili- 
ties. The  permanent  construction  in 
future  years  will  lessen  the  cost  of 
handling  grain  by  75  per  cent.  The 
directorate  of  the  organization  will 
get  into  immediate  action. 


FARM  and  GARDEN 

SEEDS 

When  you  plant  Seeds, 
whether  it  be  in  a  little  home 
garden  or  a  market  garden  of 
acres,  you  want  to  plant  GOOD 
SEEDS.  That's  the  only  kind 
we  sell.    Our  seeds  are 

— always  fresh. 

— true  to  name. 

— full  of  life. 

— sure  to  grow.  ' 

Write  for   1918  Price  List. 

Lists  all  best  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 
Send  a  postal — now — for  your 

copy. 

Knox  Seed  Co. 

3-23-22B  E.  Weber  Ave. 

Stockton,  Cat. 


Note! 

Market  price  of  Alfalfa  today  is  $32  per 
ton,  baled,  in  carload  lots. 

Oat  hay  is  now  $38  a  ton  and  barley  hay  $36 — 
and  there's  practically  none  in  sight  throughout 
California  for  the  future.  The  war  and  climatic 
conditions  have  boosted  prices  to  the  sky — and 
they're  there  to  stay  for  a  long  time.  The  wide- 
awake rancher  sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
— he  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock — he  is  plant- 
ing alfalfa.  And  he  will  put  away  thousands  of 
dollars  when  alfalfa  hav  hits  the  $40  mark. 


SELECTED 
ALFALFA 
SEED 


Plant  Germain's  Selected  Alfalfa  Seed  NOW 
and  insure  your  profits.  If.  you  plant  Germain's 
HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  seed  you'll 
harvest  2y2  more  tons  to  the  acre  than  with  the 
common  variety  of  seed.  Place  your  order  with 
us  immediately  and  avoid  disappointment.  Don't 
wait— plant  NOW ! 


FREE! 
Our  big 
1918 
Seed 
Catalog 


Established  IH7I 

5eedEc  Plant  Co. 

37B"'  3ZB  "»33D 
SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
LD5  ANGELES  »  CAL. 
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seec/s  are 
worth  sowing 

—  your  lawn,  garden,  hothouse 
or  flower  beds  are  worth  car- 
ing for.  Planting  and  then  just 
letting  things  grow  never  gets 
the  same  results  as  careful 
cultivation. 

Nor  can  you  get  from  inferior  tools 
the  results  that  come  from  the  use 
of  KEEN  KUTTER  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Tools  because  there's  a  tool 
responsiveness  in  the  steel,  design, 
balance,  swing  and  handle  finish 
of  KEEN  KUTTER  that  keeps  you 
enthusiastic  in  their  use. 

Every  KEEN  KUTTER  is  built  to 
last,  and  guaranteed.  Get  our  Gar- 
den Tool  Booklet  No.  1646F 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo    Minneapolia    Sioux  City 
Wichita 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  long  after  the  PRICE  is 
forgotten.  "— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trxie  M»rk  K.BisUred. 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  X  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit— —Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  lor  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3.  4.  6,  8,  12,  16 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash.  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
des'  uniil  von  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Pumps — Gas  Engines — 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. — 

Iowa  Separators- 
write  as  for  80  p«ze  "Better  Firming  Book"— Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumplnr  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


TRACTORS  TO  FRANCE  TO  SAVE 
SHIPS  AND  LIVES. 


[By  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  In  churge  of  the 
expedition.] 

American  tractors— 1500  of  them 
— sent  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  will  battle  hunger  in 
France.  When  spring  comes  they 
will  be  in  the  field. 

French  crop  production  in  1917 
was  less  than  one-third  of  that  in 
the  year  before  the  war.  All  able- 
bodied  Frenchmen  up  to  fifty  years 
of  age  are  fighting,  and  though  the 
women,  children  and  old  men  have 
made  heroic  efforts  to  maintain  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  on  a  nor- 
mal basis  the  burden  has  exceeded 
their  strength  and  endurance. 

The  acreage  sown  to  crops  in  the 
uninvaded  portion  of  France  in  1917 
was  30,742,157  acres,  compared  with 
40,657,293  acres  in  1913.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  9,915,136  acres,  or 
24.4  per  cent.  The  total  crop  pro- 
duction in  France  this  year  is  of- 
ficially given  as  22,200,000  metric 
tons  (24,581,290  short  tons),  com- 
pared with  35,800,000  metric  tons 
(29,462,340  short  tons)  in  1913,  a 
decrease  of  13,600,000  metric  tons 
(14,881,050  short  tons),  or  61.3  per 
cent,  or  a  decrease  of  38.7  per  cent. 

One  acre  out  of  every  four  in 
France  now  lies  idle  from  sheer  lack 
of  man  and  animal  power  to  plow, 
seed,  and  harvest  crops  upon  it.  So 
this  expedition  of  1500  farm  trac- 
tors and  plows,  with  experts  to  put 
them  in  operation,  not  only  will  in- 
crease the  French  harvest  in  1918 
but  the  presence  of  these  powerful 
farm  machines,  preparing  their  land 
for  crops,  will  cheer  French  soldiers' 
hearts.  In  addition  to  the  beneficial 
effect  the  machines  will  have  on  the 
morale  of  the  French  people,  the 
land  plowed  by  the  tractors  in  1918 
is  expected  to  produce  1,500,000  tons 
of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  and 
450,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  this 
increased  production  in  France, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons 
of  food,  will  obviate  the  sending  of 
about  400  large  shiploads  from 
America  through  the  perilous  sub- 
marine zone. 

The  French  have  for  several  years 
been  operating  American-made  trac- 
tors. With  characteristic  thorough- 
ness they  have  kept  careful  records 
of  the  work  accomplished,  fuel  con- 
sumed, repairs,  and  other  details  of 
the  work.  Satisfied  with  the  general 
results,  the  French  Government,  by 
legal  enactment  January  2,  1917, 
created  a  credit  of  $6,000,000  for 
subsidizing  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  and  groups  of  farmers  for 
the  purchase  of  tractors.  In  some 
instances  the  Government  has  ad- 
vanced 40  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
the  tractors  to  aid  and  encourage 
farmers  in  securing  them. 

WOUNDED    SOLDIERS    ON  TRACTORS. 

The  tractors  will  operate  mainly 
in  the  battle-scarred  portion  of 
northern  France,  which  has  been  re- 
taken from  the  Germans.  There 
property  lines  have  been  largely  ob- 
literated. The  fields  are  consequently 
large  and  the  batteries  of  tractors 
will  be  able  to  work  most  effec- 
tively. Thus  in  a  few  months  food 
crops,  especially  wheat  and  pota- 
toes, will  be  growing  in  French  soil 
plowed  by  American  tractors — soil 
that  a  few  months  ago  was  the  "No 


Man's  Land"  between  the  great  bat- 
tle lines. 

When  operated  in  large  fields,  the 
tractors  work  in  batteries  of  ten, 
preferably  all  of  the  same  make. 
With  each  battery  -there  are  ten 
drivers,  two  blacksmiths,  two  me- 
chanics, one  cook,  and  a  manager 
in  charge  who  has  a  clerk  to  assist 
him.  In  addition,  there  is  a  field 
man  who  lays  out  the  work  for  the 
tractors;  and  several  motor  trucks 
which  serve  as  work  shops  or  for 
hauling  provisions,  repairs,  fuel,  and 
supplies. 

Machines  of  medium  size  and  rela- 
tively simple  construction  have  been 
selected.  They  are  of  the  9-18  and 
10-20  horsepower  sizes.  The  plows 
used  are  self-lift  gang  plows  having 
three  12-inch  bottoms. 


000  square  feet.  Seventy-five  makes 
of  passenger  cars  were  represented 
by  three  to  sixteen  of  each.  The 
decorations  were  planned  and  cars 
arranged  somewhat  as  in  last  year's 
show,  but  with  added  splendor.  Cars 
were  there  from  12  cylinders  down, 
and  from  patent  leather  fenders  to 
the  commonest  types  which  have 
made  the  automobile  recognized  as 
a  necessity.  Bare  working  engines, 
transmissions,  and  gears  had  their 
casings  partly  cut  away  for  greater 
ability  to  learn  the  inner  workings. 

There  were  only  minor  improve- 
ments in  mechanism,  yet  some  of 
these  are  of  great  importance  in 
more  economical  use  of  the  lower 
grade  war  gasoline  we  have  today. 

Al'TO  TRUCKS. 

Last  year  auto  trucks  had  to 
stand  in  a  street  beside  the  Audi- 
torium. This  year  forty-five  ex- 
hibitors had  21,000  square  feet  of 
space  inside  the  Auditorium,  glor- 
iously draped  with  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  big  American  flags.  Various 


orthern  l'ranre,  is  to  he  plowed  and  planted  by  American  tractors 
food  and  release  ship*  for  other  food  and  munition*. 


These  batteries  of  tractors  are 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  op- 
erators are  soldiers.  The  problem  of 
getting  competent  operators  and  me- 
chanics has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  solve.  Mechanics  at  pres- 
ent employed  on  the  batteries  of 
tractors  either  are  men  relieved  from 
military  obligation,  wounded  men 
who  have  not  regained  their 
strength,    or    inexperienced  young 


•  drives  and  all  sizes  were  prominently 
displayed  along  with  devices  for  con- 
!  verting  automobiles  into  light  trucks 
j  and  one  to  convert  Fords  into  track 
type  tractors. 

ACCESSORIES. 

Among  the  ninety  exhibits  of  ac- 
!  cessories  were  the  usual  number  of 
'  devices  designed  for  added  safety, 
]  comfort,  or  saving  of  gasoline.  Tires 
received  most  attention.  Instead  of 
a  pneumatic  inner  tube,  one  exhib- 
>  itor  showed  a  solid  tire  porous  with 


men  below  draft  age.  The  Agricul-  ajr  spaces  not  under  pressure,  thus 
tural  Service  also  has  sought  to  em- 
ploy as  mechanics  cripples  from  the 
re-education  schools  who  have  stud- 
ied mechanical  courses  for  a  few 
weeks. 

The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration's tractor  expedition  will  in- 
clude a  limited  number  of  experi- 
enced mechanics,  who  will  help  su- 
pervise and  instruct  the  French  in 
the  operation  of  the  machines.  It  is 
planned  to  organize  the  150  new 
batteries  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible.   


SPLENDID  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

Better  exhibits  in  many  ways  and 
a  third  greater  attendance  charac- 
terized the  Second  Annual  Pacific 
Auto  Show,  held  in  San  Francisco, 
February  16  to  24.  Last  year  the 
attendance  was  about  65,000,  while 
estimates  of  this  year's  attendance 
were  placed  at  85,000.  The  auto- 
mobile display  this  year  covered  50,- 


avoiding  punctures,  blowouts,  and 
rim  cuts,  using  outer  casings  until 
they  are  worn  to  the  last  fabric  and 
then  putting  the  inner  tire  into 
another  casing.  Another  exhibitor 
showed  a  system  of  "half-soling" 
worn  casings.  Another  had  inner 
tubes  made  of  two  layers  of  rubber, 
with  elastic  cord  between.  This 
showed  remarkable  strength.  A  five- 
inch  cross  section  of  an  inner  tube 
of  another  make  held  394  pounds 
of  rock  suspended  in  air. 

A  new  remountable  rim,  saving 
lots  of  time  in  remounting  and 
avoiding  all  troubles  with  the  valve, 
excited  admiration  on  all  sides. 

Carbureters,  distillate  burners,  air 
pumps,  lamp  lenses,  safety  signals, 
self-starters  and  safety  devices  for 
crank  starters,  shock  absorbers,  auto 
beds,  batteries,  oiling  devices,  car- 
bon removers,  etc.,  were  numerous 
enough  to  keep  the  inquirer  inter- 
ested two  or  three  days. 
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The  Trundaar  Tractor  is  a  one-man  outfit.    Buy  this  tractor  for  service,  and  get  what  you  pay  for 


When  every  day  is  worth  $1000 

Many  days  are  worth  more  than  that  in  busy  seasons  on  the 
farm.    How  a  Trundaar  Tractor  will  save  you  many  days  a  year 


Massivs  Trundaar  Transmission 


Trundaar  Drive  Clutch 


Can  you  remember  how  many  times 
in  your  business  career  you  would 
have  cheerfully  given  $1000  or  more 
just  to  save  a  day? 

Such  occasions  are  only  too  fre- 
quent in  the  rush  and  drive  of  modern 
farm  work,  especially  when  labor  is 
scarce  and  weather  conditions  are 
uncertain. 

A  Trundaar  Tractor  will  save  you 
many  days  in  a  year,  besides  enabling 
you  to  feel  that,  whatever  the  work 
may  be,  it  is  being  done  quickly  and 
well. 

You  can  work  a  Trundaar  any  day 
in  the  year,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be  like. 

All  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
experience  of  23  years  in  the  tractor  in- 
dustry has  been  built  into  the  Trun- 
daar Tractor. 

Practical  engineering  principles 
develop  ideal  tractor 

Its  patented  Trundaar  Tread  grips 
the  ground  so  that  the  traction  is 
positive,  yet  its  area  of  2160  square 
inches  cn  the  ground  prevents  soil- 
packing.  If  the  ground  is  rough  and 
uneven,  traction  is  not  impaired  on 
the  Trundaar,  owing  to  the  flexible 
nature  and  elastic  operation  of  the 
double  three-point  suspension  — an- 
other exclusive  Trundaar  idea.  This 
suspension6  also  absorbs  all  shocks 
and  strains  so  that  the  power  plant 


and  other  parts  of  the  tractor  remain 
unaffected. 

The  Buckeye  -Waukesha  special 
tractor  engine  develops  more  than 
enough  power  for  any  possible  re- 
quirement in  farm  work. 

Trundaar  owners  have  cut  their 
fuel  bills  down  to  a  minimum,  due  to 
the  Buckeye-Deppe  Integrator  —  ex- 
clusive equipment  on  the  Trundaar. 
This  system  makes  low-grade  fuel 
operate  like  high-grade  gasoline. 

Dust  cannot  possibly  affect  the 
Trundaar  as  every  vital  part  of  this 
scientifically  built  tractor  runs  in  oil. 

A  big,  strong  belt  pulley  is  conveni- 
ently located  for  stationary  work.  It  is 
always  ready  and  is  quickly  connected. 

Powerful  multiple  disc  drive  clutches 
control  each  tread — a  new  principle 
in  tractor  engineering. 

The  massive  Trundaar  transmission 
is  built  with  a  20  per  cent  margin  of 
safety  so  that  it  is  practically  wear- 
proof. This  transmission  requires  no 
differential  and  delivers  maximum 
power  to  the  drawbar. 

Business  farmers  are  writing  us 
daily  for  our  illustrated  advance  cata- 
log, which  describes  the  Trundaar  in 
detail.  Write  today  to  our  nearest 
distributor  for  your  copy. 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana 


Distributors  for  Northern  California 

HAMILTON  &  NICKELL 

Sacramento 


You  can  work  a  Trundaar 
Tractor  any  day  in  the  year 


Tmndaar  Practical  Belt  Pulley 


BuckevD-Depvi  InUarator 


Provides  positive  traction 
without  packing  the  soil 
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COMING  EVENTS. 


State  Farm  Advisers'  convention,  Berke- 
ley, March  7,  8,  and  9. 

State  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Veterinary 
Associations  joint  meeting,  Modesto,  March 
13. 

Dairy  Farmers'  Conference,  Davis,  March 
15  and  16. 

Pet  Stock  Show,  Eureka,  March  16-17. 

Beekeepers'  Convention,  Redlands,  March 
19  and  20. 

Hereford  Sale,  Davis,  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale, 
San  Francisco,  April  U. 

Tractor  Demonstration,  Davis,  April  17 
to  20. 

Tahoe  Livestock  Association  meeting, 
Nevada  City,  April  19. 

Picnic  Day,  Davis,  April  20. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  to  26. 


Field  Crops. 

Sutter  county  farmers  will  plant 
50,000  acres  to  beans  this  season. 

Barley  at  53.50  per  cental  was 
the  surprise  price  at  Merced  on  Feb- 
ruary 2 1st. 

The  United  States  Land  Co.  will 
plant  1800  acres  to  rice  at  Chow- 
chilla. 

Grain  growers  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia will  meet  at  Woodland,  March 
5,  to  form  an  association. 

About  1000  acres  of  swamp  land 
owned  by  Miller  &  Lux  near  Dos 
Palos  are  being  prepared  for  rice. 

Orange  county  lima  bean  growers 
will  plant  a  larger  acreage  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

The  farmers  about  Stevinson,  Mer- 
ced county,  find  beans  the  most 
profitable  crop. 

The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in 
Australia  this  season  is  20  per  cent 
less  than  last  season. 

The  Italian  Products  Association 
cannery  at  Tulare  will  pack  10,000 
tons  of  tomatoes  this  season. 

Agents  of  a  Dunkard  society  have 
been  looking  at  land  near  Chico 
with  a  view  to  locating  a  colony. 

About  6000  acres  will  be  planted 
to  sugar  beets  in  Kern  county  by 
the  Pingree  Sugar  Co.  of  Corcoran. 

The  Provident  Irrigation  District 
in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties,  com- 
prising 21,000  acres,  is  being  formed. 

Watermelon  growers  at  Orland 
may  contract  500  acres  to  a  San 
Francisco  wholesale  produce  firm. 

A  Woodland  firm  bought  10,000 
sacks  of  barley  from  Alfred  Davis 
of  Sycamore  at  $3.53  per  cental, 
a  record  price. 

The  Dodge  Rice  Co.  at  Durham 
last  week  received  50,000  pounds  of 
long-staple  cotton  seed  from  Cal- 
exico. 

Alfalfa  growers  about  Atwater 
and  Livingston  report  beneficial  re- 
sults from  sowing  gypsum  on  their 
alfalfa. 

Two  thousand  more  acres  will  be 
planted  to  sugar  beets  at  Hamilton 
City  this  season  than  were  planted 
last  year. 

The  Sutter-Butte  ditch  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days  to  furnish  water 
for  the  rice  fields  instead  of  the 
Pitts  slough. 

English  sparrows  are  too  busy  in 
the  gardens  of  Porterville  and  resi- 
dents are  complaining  of  damage  be- 
ing done. 

An  election  to  determine  the  form- 
ing of  the  Surprise  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict in  Modoc  county  will  be  held 
on  March  2. 

A  rancher  at  Claus  averaged  $140 
per  acre  from  a  small  acreage  of 
rice  last  season,  and  this  year  500 
acres  will  be  planted. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  flume  in  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict washed  out  last  week,  result- 
ing in  a  tremendous  loss  of  water. 

A  sack  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  pota- 
toes will  work  for  the  Red  Cross  at 
Yuba  City,  the  spuds  having  been 
donated  by  C.  H.  Frye  of  that  place. 

The  Arlington  cannery  is  to  have 
a  new  building  and  new  machinery 


which  will  increase  its  output  more 
than  three  times  that  of  last  year. 

Two  boxes  of  "killer  bugs"  from 
Australia  have  arrived  to  begin  a 
crusade  on  the  "leaf  hoppers"  that 
infest  the  beet  fields  of  California. 

T.  J.  Crispin  states  that  18  years 
ago  he  planted  barley  on  his  ranch 
above  Waterford  on  February  22  and 
harvested  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

The  12,000  acres  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  Henrietta  ranch  in  Fresno 
county  are  being  gone  over  with 
spike-tooth  harrows. 

Ground  squirrels  have  more  trou- 
ble ahead,  as  S.  V.  Christiersen  has 
just  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  rodent  control. 

California  is  becoming  a  leader 
in  the  production  of  seeds.  Over 
35,000  acres  were  devoted  in  this 
State  last  year  to  seed  production. 

A  drainage  system  for  6000  acres 
will  make  the  Sugar  Bowl  district 
in  Los  Angeles  county  one  of  the 
greatest  sugar  beet  areas  in  the 
State. 

About  30,000  acres  lying  south  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  Clearwater,  Bell- 
flower,  Hynes  and  Artesia  territory 
will  be  drained  and  made  to  pro- 
duce foodstuffs. 

Last  year's  proceeds  from  five 
acres  of  beans  built  a  four-room 
bungalow  for  R.  L.  Graybill  at  Live 
Oak.  The  house  has  a  bath,  pantry 
and  two  screened  porches. 

The  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission will  hold  a  conference  with 
rice  growers  at  an  early  date  to 
discuss  the  wild  goose  and  duck 
problem. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  concessions  to  Cali- 
fornia sugar  beet  growers  section- 
ally,  based  on  local  and  weather 
conditions.  The  ton  basis  plan  was 
rejected. 

The  South  San  Joaquin  and  Oak- 
dale  Irrigation  Districts  have  made 
a  five-year  contract  with  the  Sierra 
and  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  for 
surplus  storage  water  at  75  cents 
per  acre  foot. 

The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  in 
Southern  California  this  season  will 
be  about  three-fourths  of  the  acre- 
age planted  last  year,  but  increased 
tonnage  will  offset  the  difference  in 
acreage,  so  production  will  be  nor- 
mal. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association  at 
Stockton,  Wednesday,  it  was  voted 
to  sell  to  the  Government  7,700,000 
pounds  of  pink  beans  at  8c  a  pound, 
delivery  to  be  made  at  once,  and  to 
stand  with  the  Government  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Enough  of  the 
1917  crop  will  be  held  for  local  de- 
mands. 

George  Peters  of  Kern  county  has 
been  very  careful  in  his  seed  selec- 
tion. He  is  aiming  to  produce  a 
medium-sized,  uniform  spud,  one  that 
does  not  taper  too  much  at  the  ends 
and  is  also  inclined  to  be  a  little 
flat.  He  has  ordered  three  cars  of 
American  Wonder  seed  spuds  through 
the  Farm  Bureau  for  this  spring's 
planting,  to  work  in  with  his  own 
seed. 

Swanson  Bros,  of  Hanford  have  16 
acres  planted  to  Tilton  and  Blen- 
heim apricots,  15  acres  checked  and 
ready  to  plant  to  alfalfa,  and  are 
planting  6  acres  to  Thompson  seed- 
less. The  pumping  plant  is  kept 
busy,  as  the  alfalfa  ground  had  to 
be  flooded  before  plowing,  and  then 
flooded  again  after  it  was  checked 
and  leveled,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing the  high  and  low  spots,  also  to 
insure  a  good  moist  seed  bed.  The 
water  was  run  in  each  tree  hole  at 
planting  and  is  now  carried  down 
both  sides  of  the  row  in  furrows. 
Water  is  hauled  to  the  Thompson 
rootings  as  they  are  being  planted 
and  a  good  soaking  is  given. 


Citrus  and  Deciduous. 

H.  P.  Stabler  may  be  appointed 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Glenn 
county. 


Full  Day's  Work 


Half  a  day's  work  on  your  Tractor  or  Gas 
Engine  can  very  easily  be  lost  through  a 
broken  spark  plug. 


And  it  may  come  just  when  you  can  least 
afford  to  lose  it. 

Don't  take  chances.  Get  the  spark  plug 
that  has  no  porcelain  to  break — that's 
SOOTLESS — the  brass  plug  with  the  heat 
proof,  oil  proof,  leak  proof,  mica  insula- 
tion— preferred  for  farm  or  car  use. 

Ask  for  SOOTLESS,  the  brass  plug— no 
rusting  into  cylinder  heads. 

All  Dealers,  $1.25 


Oakes  &  Dow  Company 

23  Chardon  Strest  Boston,  Mass. 


I  
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SSFarm  Powders 


u,  : 


STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

Western  soils,  stunjps  and  climate  need 
western  explosives.  That's  why  Giant  "Farm- 
spwders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western 
d.  Manufactured  for\  more, than  half  a 
■cehtury  especially  for  the  West,  they  natu- 
y  K've  better  results  on\westem  farms 
:chards. 


ra; 

an 

Giant  P*m  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  theV  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cutting  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  art.54YXfl_Pl>e£ause  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities. 

Warning:  If  your  work  is  doinvwith  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  changes  are 
it  wiH  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eith'ec-of— - . 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  tg  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  in  "Better  Farming."  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO., c«D, 

"Everything  for  Bbunnf" 
Home  Office:  Sao  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


/ 

i 
i 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 

in  (please  check)  21  g 

□  Stump  Blunting  □    Ditch  Blading  □    Subaoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  B luting  □   Tree  Bed  Bleating  Q  Road  Making 

Name  — — —  Address  
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Pear  stock  In  Placer  county  shows 
only  a  slight  infestation  of  pear 
aphis  this  year. 

El  Cajon  raisin  growers  have 
signed  up  with  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company. 

The  Japanese  vineyardists  at  Liv- 
ingston will  graft  over  their  wine 
grapes  to  table  grapes. 

The  California  Products  Co.  at 
Fresno  has  let  a  contract  for  a  $60,- 
000  plant  for  drying  raisin  pulp. 

Candy  manufacturers  will  use 
raisins  largely  in  their  products  from 
now  on,  due  to  restrictions  on  sugar. 

A  demonstration  and  lecture  on 
control  of  apricot  blight  was  given 
by  Dr.  Barrett  last  week  at  Hanford. 

An  Oroville  fig  grower  has  signed 
a  contract  for  his  1918  crop  of 
White  Adriatics  at  11%  per  pound. 

Charles  Sterns  &  Son  will  pull  out 
1920  acres  of  wine  grapes  in  Riv- 
erside county  and  will  plant  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  alfalfa. 

The  $25,000  plant  of  the  Califor- 
nia Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  at  Hanford 
will  be  completed  for  the  coming 
fruit  season. 

The  F.  H.  Buck  Co.  at  Vacaville 
doubled  their  number  of  orchard 
heaters  for  their  apricot  and  prune 
orchards  this  season. 

McHenry  Brothers,  near  Modesto, 
are  planting  40,000  orchard  trees. 
Ninety  acres  will  be  set  to  figs,  160 
to  apricots.  60  to  peaches,  and  420 
to  almonds. 


NATIONAL  ORANGE  SHOW. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lay  in  your  stock  of  box  shook 
now. 

There  is  $1  worth  of  plant  food 
in  the  ashes  of  a  cord  of  fuel  wood. 

Boy  scouts  at  Napa  will  plant  an 
acre  of  war  food  under  direction  of 
Farm  Adviser  Baade. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Berke- 
ley closed  loans  during  January  to- 
taling $1,143,000. 

The  Government  has  comman- 
deered the  supply  of  white  beans 
in  California,  amounting  to  30,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  Hollister  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  meet  the  labor  problem 
by  opening  a  free  employment  bu- 
reau. 

G.  S.  Demuth  of  Washington,  D. 
Ci  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
beekeepers'  convention  at  Redlands, 
March  19  and  20. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
says  the  mud  hen  is  good  to  eat  and 
that  patriotic  people  ought  to  eat  it 
in  order  to  conserve  other  foods. 

Rates  on  foodstuffs  shipped  from 
California  to  New  York  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  be 
increased  nearly  40  per  cent  on 
March  15. 

Frank  T.  Murphy,  Assistant  Farm 
Adviser  for  Fresno  county,  has  en- 
listed and  will  enter  the  medical  of- 
ficers' training  camp  at  Fort  R-'ley, 
Kansas. 

All  fresh  meat,  meat  products, 
fresh  and  frozen  fish,  eggs  and  but- 
ter must  bear  a  "cold  storage"  stamp 
if  offered  for  sale  after  having  been 
in  a  cold  storage  warehouse  thirty 
days  or  more. 

The  issuing  of  a  permit  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  covering  2560 
acres  of  alkaline  marsh  in  Inyo 
county,  marks  the  first  effort  made 
by  the  United  States  to  break  Ger- 
many's monopoly  of  furnishing  the 
world's  supply  of  potash. 

Tramps,  stay  away  from  Visalia, 
as  the  marshal  there  is  an  inquisi- 
tive fellow  and  will  want  to  know 
why  you  aren't  working,  now  that 
there  is  such  a  great  demand  for 
labor.  A  dozen  tramps  were  arrested 
in  that  place  one  day  last  week,  and 
the  campaign  will  be  continued. 

The  nation-wide  need  of  practical 
farmers,  scientifically  educated,  to 
take  charge  of  high  school  agricul- 
tural classes,  boys'  agricultural  club 
work  and  other  branches  of  public 
agricultural  education  has  reached 
California,  with  a  demand  for  men 
to  prepare  for  positions.  These  po- 
sitions will  pay  $1,400  to  $1,800  a 
year. 


The  eighth  annual  National  Or- 
ange Show,  which  opened  at  San 
Bernardino  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  was  of  great  educational 
benefit  as  well  as  being  of  immense 
value  in  promoting  the  citrus  fruit 
industry  of  California. 

The  management  of  the  snow  en- 
deavored to  make  it  as  different  from 
those  in  the  past  as  possible. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  show 
which  attracted  much  interest  was 
the  display  of  tractors,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  There  a  farmer 
could  study  almost  any  line  of  farm 
machinery  or  equipment. 

Another  feature  of  much  interest 
was  the  Hoover  food  conservation 
exhibit,  wherein  daily  demonstra- 
tions were  given. 

The  attendance  will  probably  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year,  which  to- 
taled 100,000. 


Irrigation  Pipe, 
Orchard  Heaters,  etc. 


Save 

Your  Crops 

The  labor  of  an  entire  year  may  be 
swept  away  by  one  night  of  frost.  You 
can  insure  your  crops  against  frost  by 
installing  the 

"BOLTON" 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

It  never  fails.  Burns  cheap  fuel  oil.  Can  be  lighted 
quickly.  Produces  maximum  heat,  evenly  distributed. 
Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling.  No  waste — you  light 
only  as  many  as  required  to  keep  desired  temperature. 
Send  for  Booklet  P 

Tells  you  how  to  save  your  crops  the  Bolton  way. 
Filled  with  valuable  frost  prevention  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 


8th  and  Irwin 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$56.25  in  FIVE  YEARS  for  UPKEEP 


AVERY  8-16  h.  p.  TRACTOR  $1125  f.o.b.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  recently  met  an  8-16  AVERY  owner  in  Tehama  county 
who  has  had  his  tractor  for  five  years  and  stated  that  he 
had  spent  only  $56.25  in  that  time  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 
This  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  an  AVERY  tractor. 

INVESTIGATE  the  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION  and 
you  will  understand  why. 

AVERY  tractors  are  made  in  SIX  sizes  to  meet  all  soil 
conditions. 


AVERY  5-10  h.p.  $645  f.o.b.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Write  for  Names  of  Owners  and  Literature  to  nearest  agency: 


E.  J.  VOTAW  &  SONS, 
Tipton,  Cal. 

DUNCAN  STIRLING, 
Salinas,  Cal. 

BARNEY  MOTOR  CO., 
Gilroy,  Cal. 

COX  &  SAGER, 
Watsonville,  Cal. 

J.  B.  BARLOW, 
Lincoln,  Cal. 


F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

17-19  Main  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORGAN  &  SIMPSON, 
Davis,  Cal. 

GEO.  W.  HENNINGS, 
Eureka,  Cal. 


JONES  &  BURGI, 
Willows,  Cal. 

H.  J.  BERNARDS, 
680  S.  Fifth  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

W.  G.  CLOW, 
Marysville,  Cal. 

C.  E.  SCOFIELD, 
32  N.  Main  St.,  Napa,  Cal. 
C  G.  BOSWORTH, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
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Hogs  Sold  High  at  Hanford 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


If  the  first  public  sale  of  hogs  in 
California  for  the  1918  season  is 
any  criterion,  the  breeders  are  in 
for  a  most  successful  year.  Sixty- 
five  head  of  Poland-China  bred  sows 
and  gilts  sold  at  Hanford,  February 
20th,  for  a  total  of  $6,480,  making 
an  average  of  $99.69  per  head. 

Perhaps  the  banquet  held  the 
night  before  the  sale  had  something 
to  do  with  the  results,  for  it  was  the 
verdict  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  fine 
turkey  dinner  served  by  that  genial 
host,  William  Bernstein,  that  if  food 
does  as  much  in  winning  the  war  as 
it  did  in  putting  the  visitors  in  a 
happy  mood,  we  shall  have  Kaiser 
Bill's  scalp  in  quick  time.  Perhaps 
the  rain  helped  the  good  cause  along. 

Seldom  does  the  public  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  such  high-class 
animals  at  its  own  price.  Many  of 
the  tops  of  the  leading  Kings  county 
herds  were  consigned — animals  fit 
for  the  show  ring  as  well  as  the 
breeding  pen.  The  uniformity  of 
type  was  noticeable.  The  terms 
"medium  type"  and  "big  type"  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Extremes 
have  been  bred  away  from.  The 
breeders  are  approaching  a  common 
type  which  has  plenty  of  bone,  size 
and  stretch,  yet  retains  the  smooth- 
ness, mellowness  and  easy-feeding 
qualities  so  necessary  in  a  profit- 
producing  hog.  This  is  the  kind 
that  was  found  at  the  Hanford  sale, 
and  the  breeders  deserve  credit  for 
this  approach  toward  a  common  type. 

The  sale  opened  with  a  fair-sized 
crowd  in  attendance,  and  Col.  B.  A. 
Rhoades  in  the  box.  The  bidding 
on  the  better  animals  was  spirited, 
showing  that  the  buyers  want  qual- 
ity and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  A 
pleasing  feature  of  the  sale  was  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  sows  were 
purchased  by  farmers — many  of  them 
beginners  in  the  hog  game — indicat- 
ing that  they  are  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities offered  for  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Interest  of  course  was  centered  in 
Miss  Big  Bone,  the  sow  donated  to 


the  Red  Cross  fund  by  M.  and  A.  L. 
Bassett.  First  of  all,  a  pool  was 
formed  and  sixty  men  contributed 
$10  each.  The  winning  number  was 
held  by  Frank  Johnson  of  Hardwick, 
who  donated  the  sow  back  to  the 
Red  Cross  fund.  She  was  then  struck 
off  to  F.  N.  Woods.  Jr.,  who  also 
donated  her  back  to  the  fund,  and 
the  next  tjme  she  was  purchased  by 
M.  Bassett,  one  of  the  donors,  for 
$150,  making  a  total  of  $950  that 
was  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Aside  from  the  Red  Cross  sow,  the 
tops  were  Queen  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, a  beautiful  February  gilt,  and 
California's  Best,  a  December  year- 
ling, both  sired  by  President  and 
both  consigned  by  John  M.  Bern- 
stein. Each  brought  $300.  the  for- 
mer going  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Vaughn  of 
Hanford  and  the  latter  to  H.  C. 
Shinn  of  Stratford.  California  Belle, 
also  by  President  and  consigned  by 
John  M.  Bernstein,  brought  $240, 
going  to  M.  Bassett. 

Sunshine  Maid,  consigned  by  W. 
Bernstein,  was  picked  up  by  River- 
ina  Farms  of  Modesto  for  $230,  and 
Sunny  California,  also  consigned  by 
W.  Bernstein,  was  struck  off  to  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Vaughn  for  $210. 

Ramani  Ranch  of  Tehachapi  was 
the  heaviest  purchaser,  taking  eight 
sows  for  a  total  of  $575.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Vaughn  of  Hanford  paid  $510  for 
two,  M.  Bassett  $390  for  two,  H.  C. 
Shinn  $335  for  two,  A.  P.  Howe  of 
Guernsey  $305  for  five,  and  I.  F. 
Davis  of  Berkeley  $305  for  two. 

Other  buyers  were  E.  A.  Eichner, 
Selma;  Delano  High  School;  W.  H. 
Richards,  R.  F.  Guerin  and  G.  G. 
Anderson,  Visalia;  L.  M.  Essick,  C. 
G.  De  Raad,  Jay  Orrick  and  W.  H. 
Hubbard  &  Sons,  Lemoore;  M.  P. 
Holland,  Fresno;  M.  D.  Bailey,  Cor- 
coran; W.  J.  McCardia,  Santa  Ana; 
Howard  C.  Peterson,  Reedley;  L.  Y. 
Montgomery,  C.  T.  Brooks,  T.  B. 
Hooker,  J.  B.  Bowden,  Albert  Ray, 
F.  V.  Smith,  C.  G.  Hamblin,  Charles 
Llewellyn,  R.  C.  Lany,  W.  L.  Haag 
and  Fred  Ross,  all  of  Hanford. 


Poland-China  Breeders'  Meeting 


I  Written   for   Pacific  RnrnI 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
at  Hanford  on  the  evening  prior  to 
the  sale  of  the  Kings  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association,  with  a 
large  number  of  members  in  attend- 
ance. It  was  announced  that  the 
California  Liberty  Show  would  pos- 
itively be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Oc- 
tober 20  to  26.  with  livestock  ex- 
hibits the  chief  feature,  and  that 
this  show  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  one  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  3  to  9.  It  was  de- 
cided to  co-operate  with  the  officials 
of  the  show  to  bring  about  the  best 
possible  exhibit  of  Poland-Chinas, 
and  a  letter  from  the  American 
Poland-China  Record  Association  was 
read  offering  to  do  its  part,  in  pro- 
moting a  Round-up  Futurity,  with 
premiums  aggregating  $600.  This 
offer  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
Round-up  Futurity  at  San  Francisco 
if  a  show  was  held  there;  otherwise 
at  Los  Angeles. 

A  communication  from  the  Oregon 
breeders  was  read  asking  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  to  endorse  their 


Press   by   R.    H.  Wliitten.] 

resolution  to  have  all  over-one-year- 
old  breeding  classes  eliminated  from 
shows  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
order  to  save  the  feed  that  would 
be  used  in  fitting  the  older  animals, 
and  also  to  keep  these  animals  at 
home  in  order  to  raise  more  pigs. 
The  Association  opposed  such  a  radr 
ical  change,  believing  that  hog  pro- 
duction could  be  stimulated  better 
by  showing  breeding  stock  and  thus 
interesting  beginners  who  would  not 
be  in  an  exhibit  of  young  stock 
alone. 

The  matter  of  securing  veterinar- 
ians' certificates  for  interstate  ship- 
ments was  discussed.  It  was  decided 
to  work  for  the  elimination  of  such 
a  requirement,  and  instead  have  the 
express  companies  accept  a  statement 
from  each  shipper  that  the  stock  to 
be  shipped  was  free  from  disease. 

Several  new  breeders  were  added 
to  the  membership.  The  Association 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
It  has  a  large  membership,  a  direc- 
torate of  live  wires  to  plan  its  work, 
and  a  good  sum  in  the  treasury.  The 
members  are  determined  to  make  the 


Poland-China  the  leading  hog  in 
California,  and  California  the  lead- 
ing Poland-China  State  in  the  Union. 
They  are  working  hard  to  this  end, 
and  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
this  spring  shows  that  their  efforts 
are  bearing  fruit.  Nearly  all  mem- 
bers at  the  meeting  reported  that 
they  were  entirely  sold  out,  and 
many  reported  that  they  were  al- 
ready booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 


ABSO 

*^        TRADE  Ml 


RBINE 


Residents  of  Blue  Lake,  Humboldt 
county,  want  to  pasture  their  Jerseys 
on  the  roadsides. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  •  bottle  u  dcakn  or  delivered.   Book  "Erldence"  fret. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  86  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Hiss. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying 
type  Ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog. 
lor  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

•  Jnind  Champion  Sew,  r.  r.  I.  E.,  1015;  Sacramento.  1916.  *30 
FAIR   DEALING.   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 


M.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakla  Breeding  Farm  


POLAND  -  CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES  * 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars,  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvltw  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyra  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  11dm. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita   M.  Baldwin 


W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Special  offering  for  the  next  30  days  of  10  corking  good  Registered 
Yearling  Bulls  and  10  Registered  Bred  Berkshire  Gilts. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MA^TLD 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -        226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDG. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY      ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDMOVHAI  13    iTl  R-  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE     WKi""l'IUALC    \^KJ .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  stron 
and  Great 

THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandle  Avenue 

LOS  ANQELBS,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  C.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hor) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 


Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  CaX 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
SB  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
lirect  to  the  consumer.  Tou  act 
is  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
■ent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock  A  stock 
ank  0x2  ft.,  110.  For  hot  ell- 
nates  get  my  patent  tank  Refer- 
vnce:  Farmers  A  Merchant*  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957 
R.  F.  WILSON,        Steektm.  CaX 
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Western  Berkshire  Congress  and  Sale 


[Written  for  Tucific  Rural  Press.] 


There  was  an  enthusiastic  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Berkshire  Congress,  held  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  last  week. 
The  president,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress, called  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  offered  to 
breeders  by  present  conditions  and 
emphasized  four  things  that  should 
be  done  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  (1)  to  support  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  educate  farmers  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Berkshire  breed;  (2)  to 
promote  the  pig  club  movement  in 
every  way  possible;  (3)  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting or  showing  Berkshires;  (4) 
to  encourage  the  use  of  purebred 
Berkshire  boars  in  grade  herds. 

A  motion  was  adopted  directing 
the  secretary  to  obtain  from  breed- 
ers data  that  can  be  used  for  pub- 
licity and  advertising  purposes  cov- 
ering the  following  points:  (1)  av- 
erage size  of  litters  of  all  sows  in 
the  herd  (2)  weight  at  3  months 
and  6  months;  (3)  average  age  at 
which  marketable  size  (average  200 
pounds  weight)  is  reached;  (4)  cost 
of  producing  pork  figured  on  a  grain 
basis. 

After  considerable  discussion  the 
Congress  went  on  record  by  unani- 
mous vote  favoring  the  showing  of 
breeding  stock  in  breeding  condition 
only,  thus  conserving  both  feed  and 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PIUS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 


Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  BerkeUy,  Calif. 


The  Cutter  Laboratory  of  Illinois.  Ckicago 
Eastern  Agent 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1B01-3-5  So.  Main  St.. 


Los  Angeles.  CaL 


the  service  of  breeding  animals.  To 
take  the  place  of  fat  breeding  stock, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  strong 
feature  be  made  of  fat  barrow 
showing. 

An  advance  registry  of  sows  was 
also  favored,  registry  of  merit  to  be 
based  on  the  weight  of  litter  at 
weaning  time.  It  was  suggested  that 
such  registry  might  be  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  farm 
advisers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  W. 
M.  Carruthers;  vice-president,  A.  B. 
Humphrey;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Homer  Hewins,  Jr. 

At  the  banquet  held  Thursday 
evening  James  Mills  served  as  toast- 
master.  He  sounded  the  keynote  of 
producing  more  pork  in  order  to 
help  win  the  war,  which  was  the 
principal  theme  discussed. 

At  the  auction  sale  on  the  follow- 
ing day  4  3  bred  sows-  and  gilts  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $159.  While 
most  of  these  went  to  established 
breeders,  there  were  a  few  new  buy- 
ers. The  largest  buyer  was  B.  E. 
Nixon,  who  is  establishing  a  pure- 
bred Berkshire  herd  on  hie  Revada 
Farm  near  Napa.  He  bought  four 
head  for  $805,  including  Symbolier's 
Star  Lady,  a  prize  winning  grand- 
daughter of  Superbus,  consigned  by 
Hamilton  Farms  of  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
J.  F.  O'Connor,  a  breeder  of  Santa 
Rosa,  bought  four  head  for  $475, 
including  two  sows  from  the  Frank 
Brush  consignment,  bred  to  Baron 
Duke  201st,  the  grand  champion .  at 
Omaha.  H.  S.  Howard  ,who  is  es- 
tablishing a  purebred  herd  at  Or- 
land,  bought  three  head  for  $505, 
including  a  daughter  of  Rivals 
Champion's  Best,  consigned  by  W. 
M.  Carruthers.  L.  E.  Harris,  a 
breeder  from  Fresno,  secured  a  fine 
sow  bred  to  Rivals  Champion's  Best, 
consigned  by  Rookwood  Farms, 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  one  bred  to  Baron 
Duke  201st,  consigned  by  F.  A. 
Brush.  E.  P.  Smith  bought  two 
head  and  Dr.  Hammond,  H.  S. 
Gruhlke,  Napa  State  Hospital  and 
Schmeiser  Ranch  Co.  each  bought 
one.  F.  R.  Steele  bid  in  three  head 
for  a  Utah  breeder,  and  L.  E.  Frost 
bid  in  a  daughter  of  Star  Leader  for 
E.  J.  Barker  of  Indiana. 

The  highest  priced  animal  of  the 
sale  went  to  Frank  Brush  for  $400. 
She  was  Selberfa  Bernice,  a  prize 
winner  consigned  by  Silver  Birch 
Farms  of  Newport,  Wash.  Another 
good  one  from  the  Silver  Birch  con- 
signment went  to  James  Mills  for 
$380.  H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy  paid 
$300  for  Redwood  Lady,  a  very  fine 
sow  consigned  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 
W.  S.  Sandercock  bid  in  at  $340  a 
litter  mate  of  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  grand 
champion  sow  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
201st,  and  the  Anchorage  Farms  paid 
$200  for  another  good  one  ot  the 
Brush  consignment  bred  to  Baron 
Duke.  C.  M.  Talmadge,  manager  of 
Silver  Birch  Farms,  bought  two  head 
and  W.  M.  Carruthers  secured  three 
good  ones  for  $500. 

The  sale  of  Red  Cross  Rival,  a 
young  boar  pig  donated  by  H.  L. 
&  E.  H.  Murphy,  yielded  $410  to  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  Berkshire  Congress  expects  to 
hold  sales  at  the  leading  stock 
shows,  but  the  main  sale  will  be 
held  at  Davis. 


A  Great  Breeding  Herd  of  Registered 
Holsteins  at  Your  Own  Price 

69  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
1  1  HIGH -CLASS  BULLS 

On  THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1918,  we  will  sell  at  public  auction,  ab- 
solutely without  reserve  or  limit,  the  entire  breeding  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins  owned  by  R.  F.  Guerin,  on  his  farm  near  Visalia,  California. 
In  this  sale  Mr.  Guerin  offers  every  registered  Holstein  he  owns  except 
about  thirty  heifer  calves  that  will  be  the  foundation  for  his  future 
herd. 

The  sale  will  offer  such  attractions  as 
FOUR  DAUGHTERS  OF  WINIFRED  HOTALING,  dam  of  Winifred 

Hotaling  2d,  33.92  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  and  Winifred  Hotaling 

3d,  32.19  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
TWENTY-NINE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ARCADY  PONTIAC  WAYNE  HEN- 

GERVELD,  who  has  the  largest  list  of  A.  R.  O.  daughters  of  any 

sire  yet  developed  in  California. 
THIRTEEN  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  JUDGE  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL, 

who  has  41  A.  R.  O.  daughters  with  records  up  to  34.19  pounds  but- 
ter in  7  days  and  1227. 4G  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
SIXTY-FIVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  in  calf  to  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke 

Pontiac,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
TWENTY-ONE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  up  to  over 

24  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  20-POUND  COW  and  her  three  daughters,  one  of  them 

a  22.27-pound  three-year-old. 
TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF  A  27.42-POUND  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  that  milked 

680.1  pounds  in  7  days. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  SPRING  FARM  KING  PONTIAC  6TH,  whose  first 

two-year-old  daughters  are  making  splendid  records. 

\  BULLS 

SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  WILL  BE  SOLD,  and  he  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  some  breeder  who  wants  to  own  a  herd 
sire  that  is  bound  to  have  one  of  the  greatest  lists  of  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  in  the  West.  He  is  now  just  three  years  old,  has  about 
30  daughters,  and  65  cows  and  heifers  in  this  sale  are  bred  to  him. 
That  means  that  in  all  probability  he  will  have  over  60  living 
daughters  before  he  is  four  years  old.  He  is  sired  by  the  great  Sir 
Veeman  Hengerveld  and  is  out  of  a  30-pound  daughter  of  a  29- 
pound  four-year-old  whose  sire  is  also  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld.  His 
dam  is  sired  by  Sir  Korndyke  Pontiac  Artis  out  of  a  31-pound 
daughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  that  made  1076.91  pounds  butter  in 
one  year. 

A  SON  OF  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  out  of  a  28-pound 
dam. 

A  SON  OF  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  out  of  a  27.42-pound 

four-year-old  that  milked  680.1  pounds  in  7  days. 
A  NUMBER  OF  SONS  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac  and  Judge 

Hengerveld^  De  Kol  6th  out  of  good  dams. 

Every  animal  in  this  sale  has  been  tuberculin  tested  and  has  indi- 
vidual certificate,  and  every  animal  is  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest 
by  the  purchaser.  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Sale  under  management  of 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  President      C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


(7#*0C  MARK') 


°usir,eerd  King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  5  sisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  of  33.16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 
of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  $6100. 

We  are  offering*  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


SERVICE 


TO  THE  BUYER 
TO  THE  SELLER 

Economy  of  time,  effort,  and  money  is  only  one  of  th«  many  services 
our  organization  Is  delivering  to  both  sellers  and  buyers  of  regis- 
tered livewtoek  in  public  auctions. 

If  you  want  to  consign  cattle  for  public  sale,  or  disperse  your  herd 
to  best  advantage,  write  us  about  it. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  l>.  nilGHES.  Sales  Mgr..    SACRAMENTO.  CAT.. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


fOIVE  THEM  REGULARLY 

ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  In  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  More  Pork  with  Less  Feed 
Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 

save  your  hoqs   E  conomy  Hog  S  Cattle  Powder  Co.  g£W.nHci£fc.LB 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Oberon  creamed  cheese,  a  blend 
of  Roquefort  and  Humboldt  full 
cream  cheese,  is  a  new  product  at 
Eureka. 

W.  D.  Shirk  at  Claus  held  a  suc- 
cessful auction  sale  of  his  dairy- 
herd  last  week,  the  average  price  be- 
ing $90. 

Alex.  Whaley,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Tulare  county,  has  a  number  of  fine 
heifers  and  mature  cows  that  will 
be  put  on  test  soon. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  Tulare  dairy- 
men last  week  it  was  voted  to  in- 
dorse the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

A  number  of  the  large  dairying 
concerns  in  Humboldt  county  are  en- 
gaged almost  exclusively  on  butter 
contracts  for  the  Government. 

Kings  county  dairymen  received 
68c  per  pound  for  January  butter- 
fat — a  record  price.  Tulare  county 
dairymen  received  60c  for  January. 

The  purebred  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle  on  the  Floribel  Land  and  Cat- 
tle Co.'s  ranch  at  Hardwick  will  be 
sold,  as  it  is  planned  to  feature 
baby  beef. 

E.  E.  Greenough  of  Merced  sold 
a  young  Jersey  bull,  Mae's  Sunshine 
Lad,  to  Wolf  &  Wherity  of  Living- 
ston. His  dam  and  grand  dam  were 
Register  of  Merit  cows. 

Guy  Miller  of  the  Venedera  herd 
of  Jerseys  reports  the  sale  of  a  bull, 
Loritas  Golden  Fox,  to  H.  W.  Win- 
ton,  Camp  Meeker;  a  heifer.  Miss 
Frankey  of  Venedera,  to  A.  W. 
Knowland  of  Forestville. 

The  production  of  condensed, 
evaporated  and  powdered  milk  in 
California  during  1917  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  7,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  production  of  casein  has  in- 
creased more  than  200  per  cent. 

The  State  record  senior  three- 
year-old,  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac 
Mead  of  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
herd  has  34.44  pounds  butter  from 
611.8  pounds  milk  and  138.43 
pounds  butter  in  thirty  days  from 
2195.4  pounds  milk. 

J.  U.  Clark,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Hanford,  has  purchased  a  bull  from 
the  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  of  Yolo  county. 
He  is  Paul  Mead  Febia,  son  of  the 
great  Morris  bull,  King  Mead  of 
Riverside.  His  dam  has  a  record  of 
26.10  pounds  butter,  made  when  she 


For  the  Best 


TESTED 
JACKS 

in 

California 


Hanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


Ranch.  Dairy  and 
Pedlcreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER 
Turlock,  California 


was  nine  years  old  and  under  ordi- 
nary dairy-feeding  conditions. 

E.  G.  Wharton  of  Tulare  county  is 
one  of  the  early  breeders  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins  in  the  State.  He 
built  up  quite  a  herd  of  purebreds 
and  then  sold  them.  He  has  been 
dairying  ever  since  and  last  year  got 
tired  of  handling  grades,  so  went 
back  to  New  York  and  bought  11 
head  of  registered  Holstein  heifers. 
They  are  grand-daughters  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  and  King  Segis,  also 
of  Beauty  Pietertje  Butter  King.  He 
has  for  his  herd  sire  a  very  promis- 
ing son  of  "It,"  the  great  sire  of  Mc- 
Alister's  herd. 

Twenty-six  cows  out  of  945  head 
tested  by  the  Stanislaus  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  January  succeeded  in  get- 
ting onto  the  roll  of  honor.  Cow 
owned  by  Mr.  Fulkerth,  Turlock, 
heads  the  list  with  an  average  of 
2.46  pounds  butterfat  per  day;  Ball- 
face,  owned  by  Peter  Peterson,  Gus- 
tine,  2.11  pounds;  cow  owned  by  M. 
R.  Moody,  Modesto,  2  pounds.  The 
best  average  herd  goes  to  Peter  Pe- 
terson, Gustine,  1.15  pounds;  sec- 
ond, M.  R.  Moody,  Modesto,  1.11 
pounds;  third,  H.  Heald,  Denair, 
1.10  pounds. 

Another  breeder  of  Black  and 
Whites  to  come  back  is  Chas.  Yoa- 
cum  of  Tulare.  When  he  sold  his 
ranch  at  Pixley  the  stock  went  with 
it  and  Mr.  Yoacum  thought  he  was 
out  of  the  game  for  good.  It  was 
not  so  to  be,  however,  and  Mr.  Yoa- 
cum has  another  ranch  and  a  mighty 
good  start  in  Holsteins.  He  has  9 
head  of  heifers  that  are  beginning 
to  calve.  Most  of  these  have  been 
selected  from  the  herds  of  Alex. 
Whaley  and  Frank  Guerin  of  Tulare. 
His  herd  bull  is  from  the  Morris 
herd,  sired  by  their  great  bull,  King 
Mead  of  Riverside. 

Luther  Thompson,  north  of  Mo- 
desto, is  developing  a  promising  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins.  He  has  dis- 
posed of  his  grades  and  now  has  11 
head  of  registered  cows.  His  herd 
sire  is  Sir  Chimacum  Wayne  Wood- 
crest,  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  bulls  in  the  State.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son bought  him  last  fall  of  the 
Bridgford  Co.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  readers  to  know  that  his 
sire's  grand  dam,  Chimacum  Wayne 
Boone,  is  just  finishing  a  7-day  test 
and  is  expected  to  make  a  40-pound 
record.  His  sire's  dam,  Chimacum 
Maud,  has  a  record  of  29.81  pounds 
butter  as  a  three-year-old.  He  is 
rather  proud  of  his  first  sale  of  a 
purebred  bull,  Cream  Cup  Champion 
Tardy  Pontiac,  to  Olarrea  &  Yu- 
larry  of  Modesto.  The  price  paid 
was  $250. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

George  K.  Pike  of  Modesto  has 
sold  the  registered  Berkshire  sow. 
Loyal  Belle  7th,  to  Robert  S.  Brown 
of  Petaluma. 

Special  committees  of  most  all  hog 
breeders'  associations  will  meet  Cal- 
ifornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
officials  in  San  Francisco,  March  6, 
to  consider  State-wide  conditions 
and  recommend  appropriate  action. 

John  Bernstein,  Poland-China  hog 
breeder  at  Hanford,  has  just  received 
a  great  herd  boar  from  T.  Purcell 
of  Pole,  111.  He  is  called  Cal.  Smooth 
Jumbo,  is  a  son  of  the  great  boar, 
Smooth  Jumbo  2nd,  and  the  dam  is 
Fashion  Expansion. 

Teake  Royalton  De  Kol  has  been 
sold  by  George  A.  Cressey  of  Mo- 
desto to  J.  Ruddy  and  A.  J.  Sil- 
veria  of  that  place.  This  Holstein 
bull  was  bred  by  Silas  Spyres  of 
Empire  and  was  with  the  dairy  herd 
of  J.  W.  Davison,  Jr.,  for  a  period. 

Grapewild  Farms  report  the  sale 
of  Berkshire  boars  to  Schmeiser  Co., 
Davis;  C.  J.  McDonald,  Coulterville; 
James  Allen,  Stockton;  Paul  Wes- 
ton, Stockton;  F.  E.  Clark,  Niles, 
and  a  bred  gilt  to  J.  M.  Robinson, 
Coulterville.  Also  registered  Guern- 
sey bulls  to  P.  C.  Tacker,  Escalon, 
and  Oscar  Cooper,  Raisin. 


Make  Your  Dairy  Pay 

by  breeding  up  your  herd  with  a  sire  that  has  production  behind  him.    In  the  list  of 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

we  offer  you  can  surely  find  one  that  will  fill  your  requirements  and  fit  your  pocket 
book.  Every  one  will  be  worth  several  times  the  price  to  the  dairyman  who  wants  to 
breed  up  his  nerd. 

Remember  the  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd. 

These  young  bulls  are  all  by  well-known  sires  and  out  of  good  producing  dams. 
Most  of  them  having  been  tested  and  made  good  records. 

No.  212 — PALO  PONTIAC  DE  NIJLANDER  No.  190989  Born  November  28,  '16 

Sire:    BIKE  PONTIAC  DE  NWLANDER  No.  164054. 
Dam:    MAT  WA  HA  DE  KOL  BURKE  3d  No.  143031. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  487.4.  butter  25.1;  365  days,  milk  24.284.  butter 

965.7.    Very  straight  and  strong,  more  white  than  black  Price  9000. 

No.  211 — PALO  MOUSIE  RAO  APPLE  No.  200806  Born  November  29,  '16 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    MOUSIE  DE  KOL  LADY  2d  No.  170294. 
Dam's  record  7  days.  Milk  556.6.  butter  24.48:  365  days,  milk  20.563.9.  butter 
737.3.    Very  strong  and  large,  well  marked  about  half  black  and  half  white. 

is  going  to  be  a  very  large  animal  Price  f400. 

No.  224 — PALO  NETHERLAND  KORNDYKE  No.  222167  Born  January  17,  '17 

Sire:  RAO  APPLE  IMPERHL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    ROXIE  PEL  NETHERLAND  4th  No.  17895S. 
Dam's  record  7  dayi.  Milk  532.  butter  24.3.    Now  on  semi-official  test,  fair  to 
make  big  record.    Sister  to  Ninette  Alne  Pauline.  32.19  butter  7  days.  750. 
butter  202  days.    More  white  than  black,  weU  marked,  will  make  a  very  large 

animal   Price  9350. 

No.  196 — PALO  PRINCE  OLOA  No.  160636  Born  June  16,  '16 

Sire:    RAO  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    QUEEN  OLOA  DE  KOL  2d  No.  240877. 
Dam's  record  7  days,  milk  420.  butter  20.5  Jr.  3  yr.  old:  milk  568.  butter 
24.57  Jr.  4  yr.  old.    Big  bone,  strong,  more  white  than  black ....     Price  9300. 

No.  197 — PALO  SIR  CANARY  No.  190635  Born  June  30,  '16 

Sire:    BAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104072. 
Dam:  ARTI8  CANARY  BONESS  2d  No.  240738. 
Dam's  record  7  days.  447  milk,  butter  21.  at  3  yrs.  old.    Strong,  vigorous,  big 

boned,  about  half  black,  half  white  Price  9250. 

No.  219 — PAI.o  FIDESSA  PONTIAC  No.  216968  Born  December  14,  '16 

Sire:    KING  PONTIAC  OF  STANISLAUS  No.  173416. 
Dam:   PRINCESS  FIDESSA  OF  CERES  No.  290096. 
Dam's  record  7  days,  milk  414.  butter  20.72  Senior  3  yr.  old.    Very  straight, 
handsome  animal,  sure  to  be  a  first-class  show  bull,  markings  about  half  while, 

half  black   Price  9250. 

No.  227 — PALO  WAYNE  RAG  APPLE  No.  222169  Born  February  5,  '17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:     1  II  I  II.  WAYNE  PAULINE  No.  175928. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  528.  butter  21.9.    Sister  to  Ninette  Aine  Pauline, 
butter  7  days  32.19.  butter  202  days  750.    Very  straight  and  handsome,  mark- 
ings about  half  black,  half  white  Price  9200. 

No.  225 — PALO  BARON  AAGGIE  No.  226149  Bom  January  15,  '17 

Sire:    BARON  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  No.  127240. 
Dam:    HILDA  JOHANNA  PRIDE  2ND  No.  265542. 

Well  formed,  large  animal,  light  in  color  Price  9200. 

No.  246 — PALO  IMPERIAL  GOLD  LEAF  No.  216971  Born  April  5,  '17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    GOLD  LEAF  PONTIAC  No.  161427. 
Dam's  record  7  days:     Milk  538.  butter  21.8.     Markings  about  half  black. 

half  white:  good  individual   Price  9200. 

No.  223 — PALO  KING  ASIA  No.  200806  Born  December  8.  '16 

Sire:    KING  PONTIAC  ASIA  No.  58042. 
Dam:    ELLA  DE  KOL  JEWEL  MERCEDES  No.  268629. 
Dam  now  on  test.    Very  large  and  strong,  more  white  than  black.  .Price  9200. 

No.  208 — PALO  INKA  KORNDYKE  No.  199693  Born  October  20,  '16 

Sire:    LORD  INKA  KORNDYKE  No.  122677. 
Dam:    CRESSY  M.  MERCEDES  2nd  No.  116505. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  451.  butter  21.33.    Very  good  quality:  more  black 

than  white   .Price  9200- 

No.  214 — PALO  KONIGEN  PONTIAC  No.  216966  Born  December  9,  '16 

Sire:  KING  SEGIS  KONIGEN  PONTIAC  No.  157328. 
Dam:    PRINCESS  DAISY  DUCHESS  2d  No.  116190. 

Good  quality,  strong;   more  white  than  black  Price  9150. 

No.  164 — PRINCE  PONTIAC  ARADNA  No.  211840  Born  April  17,  '17 

Sire:    KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS  14th  No.  84332. 
Dam:     ARADNA  LONGFIELD  No.  170629. 
Second  dam  has  21  pounds  at  12 Vi   years.     Good,  strong  animal:  almost 

white   Price  8150. 

No.  218 — PALO  NETHERLAND  RAG  APPLE  No.  216967  Born  Jaaoary  1.  '17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    GRACE  NETHERLAND  DE  KOL  2d  No.  180636. 
She  has  four  sisters  that  have  given  over  a  ton  of  milk  in  7  days.  Nice, 

straight  animal;    markings  about  half  black,  half  white  Price  9150.. 

No.  244 — PALO  OLOA  DE  KOL  KORNDYKE  No.  216969  Bora  April  30,  '17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
(54)    Dam:    QUEEN  OLGA  DE  KOL  No.  170930. 

Nicely  marked:   about  half  black,  half  white  Price  9160. 

Pick  out  one  or  more  that  suit  you  and  then  write  us  for  our  very  liberal  terms. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.    Better  come  and  see  them  If  you  can. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres.  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  OLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  xne  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First   Prize   Breeders   Young   Shorthorn   Herd  at  Sacramento. 
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California  Defender,  the  grand 
champion  Duroc-Jersey  boar  at  the 
P.-P.  I.  E.,  bought  by  the  Tagus 
Ranch  of  Tulare  county,  is  doing 
great  work.  His  pigs  are  big-boned, 
very  typey,  good  deep  color  and 
taking  them  altogether  they  are 
about  as  smooth  a  bunch  of  gilts 
and  boars  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Miller  &  Lux  of  San  Francisco  re- 
cently purchased  15  Hereford  bulla 
of  B.  T.  Bartlett  of  Greencastle,  Mo. 

S.  E.  Talbert  of  Talbert,  Orange 
county,  is  planting  a  few  acres  to 
sugar  beets  that  he  has  contracted 
to  cattlemen  at  $10  a  ton,  tops  and 
roots,  in  the  field.  He  is  using  fif- 
teen pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.,  the  largest 
cattle  brokers  in  the  world,  may 
open  branches  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  California  as  a 
cattle  producing  section. 

The  secretary  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association,  T. 
W.  Tomlinson,  has  been  charged 
with  giving  undue  information  to 
the  packers.  The  following  is  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  David  E.  Stollery  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association: 
"Doubtless  you  have  noticed  in  the 
public  press  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Investigation  the  charge  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  divulging 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Market 
Committee  and  this  Association  to 
representatives  of  the  packers.  This 
is  the  veriest  rot — made  out  of 
whole  cloth.  Mr.  McManus,  attor- 
ney of  Swift  &  Company,  made  a 
civil  inquiry  of  me  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Borland  hearing  and  the  at- 
titude of  our  Market  Committee, 
and  I  told  him.  There  was  no  se- 
cret about  the  information  conveyed 
and  the  Market  Committee  were  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  I  had  this 
correspondence."  The  whole  matter 
will  probably  be  cleared  up  when  I 
get  to  Washington." 

The  Sierra  National  Forest  will 
permit  the  usual  mountain  grazing 
herds  on  Government  property  this 
year,  as  announced  by  M.  A.  Bene- 
dict, Forest  Supervisor,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  cattlemen  in  Fresno  last  week. 
Applications  have  been  received  for 
10,000  head.  The  Supervisor  ruled 
that  the  same  herds  that  had  been 
admitted  in  former  years  and  had 
become  used  to  the  unusual  moun- 
tain conditions  would  be  admitted 
this  year,  and  that  the  Government 
expected  these  herds  to  increase,  but 
would  not  risk  animals  not  of  a  suit- 
able type.  He  said  that  salt  logs 
should  be  placed  far  from  the 
streams,  as  cattle  would  then  pick 
the  ranges  closer  all  over  and  not 
confine  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
streams.  The  Southern  Sierras  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  re-elected  its  of- 
ficers. Thomas  Ockenden  in  presi- 
dent and  W.  O.  Blasingame  secre- 
tary. The  association  was  urged  by 
representatives  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  to  join  the  State 
body,  which  now  claims  60  per  cent 
of  all  grazing  cattle. 


Sheep. 

J.  L.  Cooper  of  Tehama  county 
sold  700  old  ewes  for  $14,000  last 
week. 

Dug  Cramer  at  Arbuckle  has  a 
sheep  which  did  its  best  to  aid  the 
war  by  giving  up  16  pounds  of 
wool.  At  present  prices  the  clip  is 
worth  around  $8. 

John  H.  Hatton  of  the  Forestry 
Service  in  Colorado,  before  a  Wool 
Growers'  Convention,  advocated  the 
utilization  of  the  same  range  for 
both  sheep  and  cattle,  declaring  he 
believed  such  dual  utilization  not 
only  possible,  but  the  largest  re- 
maining possibility  of  turning  out  a 
maximum  national  forest  product  in 
beef,  mutton,  wool,  pelts  and  hides. 

Robt.  H.  Frazer  at  Modesto  has 
just  received  three  registered  Shrop- 
shire ewes  from  Bishop  Bros.'  herd 
at  San  Ramon.  One  of  these  ewes 
is  bred  to  the  champion  yearling 
buck  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion and  the  other  two  to  the  first 
prize  yearling  buck  at  the  Interna- 


tional Stock  Show  in  Chicago  in 
1916.  He  will  use  this  bunch  as  a 
foundation  for  his  thoroughbred 
herd. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


 Poland-Chinas. 

WILL  OFFER  MY  SPRING  BOARS  at  ex- 
ceedingly  low  prices  to  give  room  for  my  tall 
litters;  these  boars  are  all  sired  by  the  world's 
grand  champion.  Superba,  out  ol  my  best 
sows.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station 
Riverside.  Cal. 

25  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Sale. 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine 
Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  bis  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

POLAND8  —  Large  type  exclusively.  Im» 
ported  sows.  Weanling  pigs  now  for  sale. 
O.  L.  Linn  (Llnnview),  Route  A.  Modesto. 
Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford. 

O.  G.  DE~  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Baa  sett.  Hanford,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  "from 
the  beet  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type"  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

RBAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Qilroy.  


 Chester  Whites.  

THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.  Unless  the  farmers  get 
busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and.  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today— do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.    C.  B.  Cunningham. 

Mills,  California.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  


  Berkshires.  

GRAPEWILD  "FARMS  BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old, 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey.  Eacalon. 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow.  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff,  Modesto.  Cal.  

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old,  920. 
C.  V.  Holden,  Llnne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000.  , 

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal.  

FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wlllits. 

California.  

Dnroc-Jerseys.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts: 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  for  sale;  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes;  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
6  championships,  State  Fair.  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal.  

SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson,  Cal. 


TO  PREVENT  INBREEDING — I  have  priced 
for  immediate  sale  by  two-year-old  Duroo 
boar  (Reg.  No.  201797).  Prolific  and  guar- 
anteed a  sure  breeder — his  last  ten  Utters  pro- 
ducing 98  live  pigs.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton, 
Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Blood  of  champions  such 
as  Defender,  Orion  Chief.  Taxpayer  13,  Golden 
Model.  Few  choice  fall  gilts  of  grand  cham- 
pion breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  T.  R. 
Bond.  Tipton.  Cal.   

15  DUROC-JERSEYS — 8  sows.  6  barrows, 
1  boar,  three  months  old.  Life  immunized 
against  cholera.  $20  each  for  the  lot.  Gar- 
den  City  Sanitarium.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

TO  MAKE  ROOM  for  spring  Utters,  will 
for  two  weeks  sell  fall  pigs  (both  sexes)  at 
$15  to  $30.  Ready  for  service  May  and 
June.    W:  P.  Andrews,  Route  A,  Modesto. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE— 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS— 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal.  

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanns  Duroc 
boars.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ultiah.  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.   


Hampshlres. 


BELLA     VISTA     HAMPSHIRE*  —  Service 

boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son^ Fjrst_Njitic^L_Berkeley.  


Tamworthg. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL 

and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Vlsalia.  Cal.  

I  HAVE  TO  OFFER  registered  Holstein 
A.  R.  O.  cows  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  C, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Solderne  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association.    First   National    Bank  Building, 

San  Jose.  Cal.  

THOMPSON'S    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal.   

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifer*  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshire  Figs.  WhitUer  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
k  Sons,  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
ready  for  service.  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corco- 
ran,  Cal.  .  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  In  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holsteln-Friesians.     Rlpon,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle — McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN   BULLS   and   bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Rlpon.  

~  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  B 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — 850  to 
$150.    Glorietta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex. 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda,  Modesto. 

Jerseys. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  Or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records:  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulla. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  B.  B.  Greenough. 
Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cowa.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal.  


 Guernseys.  

PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulla. 
C.  S.  Rasmusaen.  Loleta.  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Bdgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshire*. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada.  

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claua  Spreckela  Building.  San 
Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED     SHORT  - 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Soiaun,  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords;  only  a  few  young  bulls  left:  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  CaL 
~~  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
teredHerefords,  Newman.  CaL  

GEORGE  WATTERSON— Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
fleld.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
Cal.  

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  CaL — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Roaa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  B.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. CaL  , 

KAUPKeT  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.— Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL— Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAsT  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CA I. LA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAjL— « 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.   

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

A  BARGAIN — My  fine  imported  French 
coach  stallion,  weight  1400.  age  13;  good  life 
and  good  breeder;  $500  if  taken  at  once. 
A.  L.  Moriarty.  Patterson,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion.  P.-P.  I.  E.. 
1015.    John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada^  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Registered  Shires,  Brood  Mares,  Stud  and 
filly  colts.    Eliza  Shepard,  Supt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butto  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  ' 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Fr aa cisco.  Cal.   

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent.  4500 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka. Humboldt  county.  Address  0.  B. 
Driver.  Dinuba,  Cal.   

PASTURE  FOR  RENT — 2600  acres  near 
Auburn.  Good  feed  now;  over  ten  inches 
rainfall  season  to  date.  Address  Box  C. 
Auburn.  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUP8 — *10.  Choir* 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Eecalon,  Cal. 
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Methods  of  a  Purebred  Dairy  Convert 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PreJW.J 


Four  years  ago  you  couldn't  have 
talked  purebred  dairy  cattle  to  Ginn 
&  Son  of  Corcoran,  who  had  80 
grade  milkers.  They  were  converted 
pretty  thoroughly  when  they  in- 
vested $10,000  in  registered  Hol- 
steins.  You  can't  talk  grades  to 
them  now.  They  have  about  100 
purebreds,  mostly  young  stock  bred 
by  themselves,  but  including  a  string 
of  milkers.  Last  year  they  sold 
$3,000  worth  of  surplus  stock. 

Moreover,  their  influence,  and  that 
of  George  A.  Smith,  who  lives  near- 
by, has  converted  the  Portuguese 
dairymen  in  surrounding  country  so 
that  you  can't  argue  them  into  buy- 
ing anything  but  purebred  bulls. 

"We  made  less  out  of  80  grades 
than  we  do  now  out  of  one-third 
that  many  purebreds,"  says  Mr. 
Ginn,  Jr.  "We  had  the  whole  200 
acres  of  the  ranch  in  alfalfa,  a  small 
part  of  which  was  sold.  Handling 
that  took  a  lot  of  help,  besides  the 
three  milkers  we  had  to  keep.  We 
now  have  110  acres  in  grain,  most 
of  which  brings  cash  direct." 

No  heifers  are  sold,  but  30  bulls 
brought  cash  returns  In  1916  and 
1917.  The  bull  they  bought  as  a 
yearling  five  years  ago  could  have 
been  sold  for  $200  to  a  Portuguese 
neighbor  last  fall.  The  present  herd 
header,  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Sal- 
ambo.  was  bought  from  Morris  over 
a  year  ago.  Of  his  ten  calves  drop- 
ped before  last  Thanksgiving,  nine 
were  heifers.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  buy  a  bull  calf  to  raise  for  use 
when  the  present  one  shall  have  to 
be  disposed  of  on  account  of  in- 
breeding. 

In  buying  a  bull  the  Ginns  pay 
first  attention  to  the  milk  and  but- 
ter records  of  the  families  he  comes 
from.  Next,  the  dam's  milking  qual- 
ities must  be  right.  Before  buying 
the  one  from  Morris,  Mr.  Ginn 
watched  its  mother  being  milked. 
He  didn't  want  strippers  in  his  stock. 
She  milked  down  quick  and  clean, 


Good 

to  the. 
Lant 
l>rop" 


m 

Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  ■and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamphIet""owfoRais<?Calv« 

 ,   ,r..i      .Cheaply andSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk/    At  dealers,  or 


Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  lac. 
Dept.  9,  Petuluma,  Cil. 


I 


so  he  took  her  son.  The  price  is  a 
minor  consideration  in  buying  a 
bull;  for  it  soon  comes  back  in  value 
and  production  of  his  offspring. 

In  selling  bulls  Messrs.  Ginn  fig- 
ure that  they  must  overcome  the 
suspicions  of  farmers  who  have  ex- 
perienced raw  deals  with  purebred 
culls.  So  the  Ginns  cull  their  herd 
and  sell  the  culls  as  such.  The 
rest  bring  a  price  that  makes  the 
culling  worth  while.  Purebred  breed- 
ers can  not  afford  to  discourage  new 
breeders  by  giving  them  cull  pure- 
breds as  foundation  stock  in  ex- 
change for  hard-earned  savings. 

In  using  a  bull,  the  Ginns  refrain 
until  the  animal  is  15  months  old. 
Then  they  breed  him  in  a  stall,  not 
allowing  him  to  waste  his  energy  by 
running  promiscuously  with  the 
cows.  By  stall  breeding  he  can 
cover  50  cows  in  a  season  and  get 
strong  calves.  Then  the  dates  of 
calving  are  known,  so  proper  care 
will  be  provided  in  time. 


UNIQUE  WAY  OF  HANDLING 
MANURE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
F.  E.  Fey  of  Tulare  county  has 
recently  built  a  modern  dairy  barn 
to  accommodate  120  cows.  He  has 
rather  a  unique  way  of  handling  the 
manure.  A  three-inch  pipe  has  been 
laid  from  the  reservoir  and  when  the 
water  is  turned  on  he  has  a  large 
stream  to  flush  out  the  barn  with.  This 
stream  carries  all  the  manure  out  to 
the  alfalfa.  In  the  summer,  when  it  is 
hot,  the  barn  can  be  cooled  off  be- 
fore milking  by  letting  the  water 
run  over  the  cement  floor  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Instead  of  having  a  gut- 
ter, the  floor  slopes  toward  the  cen- 
ter and  there  is  considerable  fall  to 
the  other  end.  Two  120-ton  De 
Laval  silos  are  being  put  up  at  this 
writing  to  help  take  care  of  the 
feeding.  Mr.  Fey  got  his  start  in 
fine-bred  Holsteins  at  the  Hanford 
sale  in  1914  and  is  building  up  a 
very  fine  herd.  To  take  care  of  the 
extra  skim  milk,  he  has  a  nice  bunch 
of  Chester  White  hogs. 


FEEDING  A  CALF. 


To  the  Editor:  Should  a  calf 
three  months  old  be  fed  all  the 
rolled  barley  and  bran  that  it  will 
eat?  The  pasture  is  good  and  the 
calf  runs  out  day  and  night.  It  will 
not  drink  skim  milk  unless  the  lat- 
ter is  warmed.  Is  milk  necessary 
for  its  growth? — Mrs.  S.  M.,  El 
Cajon. 

Your  calf  will  thrive  without  milk 
if  you  feed  it  all  the  rolled  barley 
and  bran  it  wants,  with  good  alfalfa 
pasture.  If  the  pasture  is  not  a 
legume,  it  might  be  well  to  mix 
alfalfa  meal  with  an  equal  weight 
of  bran.  If  the  calf  gets  too  fat,  re- 
duce the  barley.  You  should  get  a 
well-developed  animal  this  way. 


\e  Cow's  Health-  First  o^AH^f 

To  think  of  the  milk  yield  first  and  the  cow's  health  afterward  is  putting  /  JE 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  "poor  milkers"  only  need  to  have  their  -I 
systems  working  properly  to  become  good  producers.  —f- 

KOW-KTJRE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthv  and  keeps  them  XlE 
healthy.  r  Working  on  Jtne  digestive^  and  genital  organs,  it  is  a  prompt  sure 

ouring,  Lost  Appe-  t 

d  dealers  sell  it—  £ 

M 


remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  'Scouring  Lost  Ann e- 
tite  and  Bunches.     Try  KOW  -KURE;  druggists  and  fee  '  ' 
55c  and  $1.10  packages. 

Write  for  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,"  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
^  ^     Lyndonville,  Vt. 


MILKING  MACHINES 


THE  EMPIRE  at  theBirthPlace 
of  the  $53,200  Bull  Calf, 
King  Ormsby  Jane  Rag  Apple 

Milk  producers  throughout  America  have  watched  the  records 
made  by  Oliver  Cabana  Jr.'s  herd  of  Holsteins  at  Pine  Grove 
Farms — a  herd  famous  for  the  bull-calf  which  brought  the  rec- 
ord price  at  Worcester;  for  the  great  herd  bull,  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th;  for  Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  the  champion  milk 
cow,  with  her  record  of  50.68  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Many  of 
you,  too,  know  how  carefully  Charley  Cole  conditioned  the 
latter  for  her  test. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  to  know  that  this  high-bred  herd  is 
milked  with  the  Empire  Milker.  Here  is  a  test  of  responsibility. 
Empire  Milkers  get  the  milk ;  they  keep  up  the  flow  for  the  full 
period  of  lactation  and  usually  they  increase  the  yield.  They 
milk  more  gently  and  uniformly  than  even  the  calf— or  the 
most  reliable  of  hand  milkers. 

Scores  of  prize  milk  herds  of  all  breeds  are  today  milked  by 
the  Empire.  It  is  so  simple  that  at  many  of  these  dairies  a 
10-year-old  boy  or  girl  with  an  Empire  Outfit  is  doing  all  the 
milking,  putting  an  end  to  the  labor  problem. 

Every  owner  of  eight  or  more  milk  cows  will  save  wages  by 
installing  Empire  Milkers— and  usually  he  will  increase  the  size 
of  his  milk  check.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Empire  dealer  at  once 
so  that  he  can  supply  you. 

Write  u«  for  Catalogue  No.  45 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  Di  £-    i  j    >VT     I  MONTREAL.  TORONTO 

DENVER.  COLORADO  tSIOOmtielCl,  IN.  J.  CANADA 

-4  tso  Manufacturer*  of  Empire  Cream  Separator!,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants. 

KIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIMIMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIK 

1  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  1 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 157  Jerseys  and  131  mem- 
bersof  another  dairy  breed  were  en- 
tered. The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  p-'ofits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer- 
sey herd.    Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  Jereey  Cow  in  America.** 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to 
Increase  the  production   of  your 
herd.    They  are  rich  in  the  blood 
of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With     or     without  registration 
papers.    Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.    Jersey  fe- 
males.   Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford. Cal 

VENADERA  HERD 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young   bulls   from    dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal 

Acme  Herd  Jerseys 

((utility  count*. 
Stork   for  Bale. 

CHAS.  M.  McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal. 

Young  Bull  Calves 

Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 

LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Hulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.    Write  for  informa- 
tion. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,  Cerea,  Cal. 

Kiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiia 
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Recent  Rains  Make  Stockmen  Hopeful 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Roy  E.  Miller,  Fresno.] 


Fresno  and  neighboring  counties 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  report  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  stock,  owing 
to  the  rain.  Cattlemen  who  were 
planning  to  ship  their  stock  to  other 
States  for  pasturage  are  now  feed- 
ing every  pound  of  hay  they  can  get 
at  almost  any  price  to  hold  on  until 
the  grass  comes.  Farmers  on  the 
plains  who  have  not  already  sown 
their  lands  are  sowing  thousands  of 
acres  to  barley  and  oats,  expecting 
to  raise  hay. 

Hay  is  not  to  become  cheap,  even 
in  the  event  of  a  most  favorable  hay 
season,  according  to  stockmen  and 
hay  dealers.  Practically  all  the  re- 
serve alfalfa,  oats  and  barley  hay  has 
been  used  up.  Hay  came  out  of 
storage  at  high  prices  and  few  stacks 
are  left.  Alfalfa  is  bringing  $30  to 
$31  a  ton,  and  oat  hay  as  high  as 
$35.  H.  A.  Jastro  reports  the  Kern 
county  corporations  have  fed  out 
30,000  tons  of  old  hay  and  that 
there  is  little  left. 

Fresno  county  dairymen  have  kept 
practically  all  their  stock,  and  there 
is  every  indication  the  valley  is  well 
enough  supplied  with  farm  animals 
to'  care  for  practically  all  the  vis- 
ible supply.  Experience  has  taught 
the  farmers  here  that  hay  values  fall 
very  low  from  over-production  after 
reaching  high  prices.  There  is  little 
indication  that  an  over-production  is 
possible  now.  The  season  is  late 
and  the  acreage  cannot  be  large. 
There  is  plenty  of  stock  of  all 
classes,  and  beef  and  dairy  products, 
as  well  as  mutton  and  pork,  are 
bringing  good  prices.  There  is  a 
considerable  shortage  of  labor.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  most  farmers 
will  sow  as  much  grain  as  they  can 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Some  cattle  are  reported  to  have 
died  during  the  storms,  but  the  num- 
ber is  believed  to  have  been  neg- 
ligible. The  rain  was  generally 
warm.  The  prospect  of  a  quick 
growth  of  native  grasses  redoubles 


the  efforts  of  the  owners  to  keep 
the  stock  on  their  ranges  by  feeding 
hay  of  whatever  quality  is  obtain- 
able. Some  concentrates  are  also 
being  fed.  Nearly  all  the  poor  hay 
and  straw  of  little  value  in  average 
years  has  been  fed  Clean. 


MONEY  WELL  INVESTED  IN 
WELL-BRED  EWES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

T.  T.  Givens  of  Merced  thought  he 
was  paying  a  big  price  when  he  gave 
$300  for  20  well-bred  Shropshire 
ewes;  they  had  been  bred  early  to 
good  bucks  and  had  just  finished 
lambing  early  in  January.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Givens  to  raise 
two  crops  of  lambs  this  year.  He 
will  wean  this  lot  of  lambs  as  early 
as  possible,  helping  them  along  with 
alfalfa. 

The  ewes  will  be  turned  in  with 
the  bucks  early  this  spring,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  lamb  early 
in  the  fall,  giving  a  chance  for  the 
high  mutton  market  at  Christmas. 
If  this  plan  works  out,  Mr.  Givens 
feels  that  his  $300  has  been  well 
invested,  as  he  will  realize  that 
amount  on  mutton  and  wool. 


ROUND  CATTLE  TROUGHS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"A  round  trough  is  most  economi- 
cal for  cattle  to  drink  from,  because 
their  heads  are  narrower  than  their 
bodies  and  more  can  get  around  it 
at  once,"  commented  Ben  Quigley  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  concerning 
a  concrete  tank  installed  on  the 
Cammatta  Ranch.  The  tank  in  ques- 
tion was  18  feet  inside  diameter  and 
was  able  to  accommodate  60  year- 
lings at  once  or  40  grown  cattle  (if 
the  horns  were  not  too  long).  Some 
tanks  or  troughs  are  50  feet  in  diam 
eter,  but  according  to  F.  L.  Maltby, 
who  made  this  one,  those  bigger 
than  eighteen  feet  are  too  likely  to 
crack  from  contraction  and  expan- 
sion. 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


Imp.  Itchen  May  Kin*.  £6174. 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Affimals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 
SAISTBE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don't  know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

-  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalogue. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


OVER  THE  TOP 

40  POUNDER 


TILLY  ALCARTRA  went  over  the  top  at  3:25  p.  m.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  and  is  still  going. 

This  makes  our  herd  sire,  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORN- 
DYKE,  the  highest  record  bull  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  for 
both  butter  and  milk  from  SEVEN  DAYS  to  FIVE  YEARS. 

If  you  want  a  young  herd  sire  of  this  breeding  and  from  dams 
with  records  up  to  30  pounds,  you  had  better  write  and  have  us 
reserve  you  one,  as  we  have  only  five  left  and  they  are  all  under 
one  year  of  age. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  last  crop  of  calves  were  heifers. 

THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS,  CAL. 
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Rains  Augur  Profit  for  Poultrymen 


£Wrltten  for  Pacific  Rural  Frew 

Rain  at  last!  This  southern  coun- 
try has  been  dry  as  long  as  it  could. 
Many  have  hesitated  about  hatch- 
ing chicks;  if  they  don't  start  soon 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  will  be 
gone.  Better  get  on  the  band  wagon; 
poultry  is  very  much  needed  and 
the  prices  will  be  fair — not  outrage- 
ously high,  but  enough  to  allow  a 
good  profit  to  the  producer,  who 
also  will  have  some  satisfaction  from 
doing  what  he  knows  is  the  right 
thing. 

RAIN  WILL  START  GREEN  FEED. 

Those  who  have  already  started 
should  see  to  it  that  they  get  the 
good  of  this  rain  by  planting  green 
feed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  work- 
able. Barley  will  come  up  in  a  few 
days  and  stand  a  lot  of  picking,  be- 
cause it  will  grow  almost  aa  much 
during  the  night  as  the  hens  can 
pick  in  the  day.  A  good  plan  is  to 
turn  the  fowls  out  about  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  then  put  them  in 
the  yards  and  give  them  another 
run  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.  In  this 
way  the  hens  get  all  the  green 
feed  they  care  for  and  the  greens 
are  not  trampled  down,  aa  is  the 
case  when  they  run  on  it  too  long 
It  is  not  what  they  eat,  but  what 
they  destroy,  that  gets  away  with  a 
patch  of  barley  or  alfalfa. 

Spade  up  the  poultry  yards  while 
the  ground  is  moist,  and  throw  in 
some  kind  of  grain  to  scratch  and 
dig  out  between  times — oats  or  bar 
ley  will  do.  This  exercise  is  espe- 
cially good  for  the  breeders.  Every 
thing  seeds  this  exercise  to  develop 
and  make  strong  all  internal  organs. 
Chicks  will  hatch  better  and  be 
stronger  for  it  than  is  the  case  when 
parent  stock  is  cooped  up  doing 
nothing.    Mix  in  the  dry  scratching 


by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

litter  a  little  hemp  and  flax  seed, 
millet,  broom  corn,  kafflr  corn,  oats, 
barley  or  any  small  seeds  that  do 
not  weigh  much;  this  will  keep  the 
hens  interested  and  fill  the  crop 
gradually.  It  is  not  best  to  com- 
pletely fill  a  hen's  crop  early  in  the 
day,  but  it  should  be  full  when  she 
goes  to  roost  at  night,  and  the  con- 
tents should  be  a  mixture  of  animal, 
fresh  or  green  vegetable  and  grain 
for  best  results. 

GUARD  AGAINST  ROUP  AND  CANKER. 

Don't  forget  that  muddy  ground, 
especially  after  such  a  long  dry  win- 
ter, will  give  turkeys  and  other 
fowls  rhenmatism;  a  little  preven- 
tion will  save  much  trouble.  If  they 
are  attacked,  give  them  a  little  io- 
dine of  potassium  in  the  drinking 
water;  keep  the  birds  dry  while 
under  treatment.  Be  careful  about 
the  drinking  vessels,  too;  if  one  or 
two  birds  take  a  cold,  a  dirty  drink- 
ing vessel  will  spread  it  through  the 
flock  quicker  than  anything  else. 
Complaints  regarding  roup  and  can- 
ker have  been  very  few  this  winter, 
owing  to  the  dry  season,  but  poultry 
will  soon'  feel  the  change.  If  they 
are  not  well  up  to  the  mark  in 
health,  this  rain  and  damp  will  soon 
affect  them.  Tone  up  the  hens  with 
extra  grain  and  exercise.  A  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  the  wa- 
ter for  a  week  or  two  is  very  bene- 
ficial; this  is  not  a  medicine,  but 
a  tonic.  Use  just  a  few  drops — not 
more  than  twenty  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  If  too  much  is  used  the  wa- 
ter is  bitter  and  the  hens  refuse  to 
drink  it,  but  they  should  not  notice 
that  amount.  If  they  do  refuse,  mix 
it  in  the  mash  water,  feeding  a  lit- 
tle moist  mash. 


The 


Artificial  Light  to  Increase  Egg  Production 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rani  Press  ] 


The  writer  had  never  laid  much 
stress  on  the  use  of  electric  or  other 
kinds  of  artificial  light  to  increase 
egg  production,  but  when  he  had 
talked  with  a  number  of  prominent 
poultrymen  who  had  been  using 
such  a  system  for  several  years  he 
began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Be- 
low we  give  the  experiences  of  a 
few  of  the  poultrymen  interviewed: 

C.  W.  Stoll  of  the  Arcade  Farms, 
Sacramento,  increased  his  produc- 
tion from  20  to  40  and  50  per  cent. 
He  strung  wires  through  the  houses, 
using  three  lights  to  each  house  of 
250  birds.  On  October  1st,  when  he 
first  turned  the  lights  on,  he  was 
getting  20  per  cent  from  March  pul- 
lets; by  November  1st  he  was  get- 
ting 50  per  cent,  and  it  was  kept  up 
through  December. 

B.  Nelson  of  Rocklin  has  used  this 
system  for  three  years.  He  says 
they  won't  lay  so  heavy  in  the 
spring.  Doesn't  advise  using  system 
for  breeding  stock.  When  he  first 
tried  it  he  had  a  pen  of  100  mature 
Buff  Orpingtons.  They  were  giving 
him  10  eggs  a  day  on  an  average. 
Three  weeks  after  the  lights  were 
used  he  was  getting  50.  He  turns 
the  lights  on  at  4  a.  m.  generally. 

P.  "W.  Callahan,  Loomis,  is  the 
pioneer  at  this  game.    He  believes 
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White  Leghorn  chicks,  ruar- 
anteed  strong  and  rigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred:  reduction  by 
1000.  Write.  James  D  Yates. 
Poultry  Judge.  Modesto,  Calif. 


it  causes  the  hens  to  molt  earlier. 
Does  not  believe  that  it  shortens 
their  lives  any,  and  believes  his  net 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  pays 
for  his  early  rising.  Thinks  that  if 
everybody  started  doing  it  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  in  it  for 
anybody. 


TRAINING  CHICKS  TO  ROOST. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise 
me  of  the  best  method  of  put- 
ting chicks  to  roost  from  a  brooder 
stove?  Can  rolled  oats  be  made 
wholesome  that  have  been  infested 
with  weevil  with  formaldehyde  and 
permanganate  of  potassium?  Can 
mice  be  killed  by  using  formalde- 
hyde in  water? — B.  M.  M.,  Redding. 

Make  a  wire  frame,  then  put  slats 
or  laths  on  every  six  inches  apart, 
and  put  this  at  the  entrance  of 
house;  then  drive  them  up.  They 
will  be  forced  to  roost  and  cannot 
very  well  crowd.  Keep  it  up  until 
you  cure  them.  They  will  take  to 
the  regular  perches  in  a  few  nights. 
No;  formaldehyde  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son. The  rolled  oats  with  the  wee- 
vils in  would  be  infinitely  safer. 
But  you  can  kill  weevils  and  make 
the  oats  eatable  for  chickens  by 
putting  them  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  thus  turn  live  weevils 
into  animal  food. 


The  Food  Administration  has  mod- 
ified its  poultry  order,  and  the  sale 
of  non-laying  hens  for  slaughtering 
purposes  is  now  permitted. 


Liberty  Brooder  Stove 

It's  a  HUMDINGER  and  far 
in  advance  of  modern  brooder 
stove  construction.  It  gets  re- 
sults out  of  failures.  It's  the 
latest  and  most  talked  of  sen- 
sation in  the  poultry  world. 
It's  the  only  Brooder  Stove 
that  burns  the  cheap  stove  dis- 
tillate. You  can't  afford  to  look 
at  any  brooder  stove  using  any 
other  fuel.  It's  a  death  blow 
to  coal  stoves  of  any  kind  or 
type.  Our  brooder  book  No. 
26  mailed  free  for  asking. 

J.  E.  Kresky 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  FACTORY,    Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Made  in  Sizes  from  60  Eggs 
to  540  Egg*. 


P.  C.  A.  INCUBATORS 

"Made  by  Poultrymen  for 
Poultrymen."  An  Incubator  first 
built  by  leading  poultrymen  for 
their  own  use.  After  several 
yean  of  proven  success,  it  is 
now  offered  to  the  public.  Let  us 
eend  you  Catalog  telling  about  this 
Poultrymen's  Hatcher. 


Poultrymen's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'n 


Mala  2*35:  A207* 
■  Sit  INDUSTRIAL  STREET 
LOS  ANOfiLeS 


turned  into  chicks 

Peerless  66  Hatcher 

Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap   enough    that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


DELIVER. ELD  TO  /  -  I  — 

YOUR  STATION 

f.L*kA  MM  I  C  L°S ANGELES 

\Simpe  wins  cal.f 


g  BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  to 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  376  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during;  harvest  to  save  a  team.  la  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  alow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
~  N.  21  it  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


Try  the  Coulson 

System  of  Feeding 
Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
to  Market  "gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co..Petaluma  Cal. 


THOS.  R.  BROWNE,  Stockton,  Cat 

Factory  Representative 
Prompt    shipments   made  from 
California  Warehouse 


tWQHAGL 

Firm,  Garden  sad  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers1  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense  T  Howcan  I  save  In  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  mako  bigb 
priced  seed  gofarthestt  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 

the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  K0  extra  profit  per  aero. 
Every  seed  piece  lo  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
lushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
afnllline  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Bateman  MTt  Co..  Boa  39B,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

KANOUSK  A  rOOTB.  Gnml  Aotnu 
FlBST  A  Jackson  Stkbos.     OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Twelve  Buff  Orpington  hens  sold 
at  Tulare  last  week  for  J  1.9  9  each. 
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VARIOUS  QUESTIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  turkey  eggs 
be  successfully  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator? Can  two  kinds  of  duck  eggs 
be  successfully  incubated  together? 
Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs?  I  have 
a  small,  round  incubator  that,  when 
turning  the  eggs,  you  only  lift  top 
off  the  machine  and  you  do  not  take 
•ggs  out  at  all.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  about  leaving  in- 
cubator open  to  cool  off.  I  hatched 
some  chicks,  a  cross  between  white 
hens  and  Rhode  Island  rooster.  All 
chicks  were  white  except  those  from 
Minorca  hens — they  are  black.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  these 
chicks  will  be  when  grown. — Mrs.  S. 
M.,  El  Cajon. 

1.  Yes,  there  are  thousands  of 
turkey  eggs  hatched  every  year  in 
incubators.  Allow  more  time  for 
cooling  and  airing  than  for  hen  eggs. 

2.  Yes,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  many  varieties  if  they  are  all 
put  in  incubator  at  same  time. 

3.  A.  E.  Goode,  Pomona,  has  Mam- 
moth Pekins. 

4.  In  airing  eggs  in  metal  incu- 
bators you  must  certainly  take  the 
cover  off,  but  don't  forget  to  put  it 
on  again  after  the  cooling  is  com- 
pleted. 

5.  Most  likely  the  black  chicks 
will  be  speckled  when  grown. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


FOR  SALE — Gold  Nugpet  strain  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys  agrain  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  at  three  gTeat  shows — California 
State  Fair.  1917;  Texas  State  Pair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles.  January.  1918.  Gold  special 
sweepstakes  at  all  three  shows.  Each  judgre 
pronounced  them  the  best  in  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing-.  Remember,  it  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  strain  that  won  at  Ame.-ica's 
greatest  turkey  show,  World's  Fair.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Three  prizes  on  four  entries.  Large 
turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will  give  you 
an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds  the  first 
year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give  you  vi- 
tality, size  and  beauty.  Address  all  commu- 
nications to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third 
street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Purebred  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  15  cents  until  March  loth;  then  12 
cents.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $2  per  30,  $6 
per  100.  Big  plant,  best  strains,  foundation 
stock,  thousands  of  breeders,  20,000  feet  un- 
der roof,  green  feed  and  fresh  cut  bone  fed 
daily.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg  cost  is 
small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so  get  the 
best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  1,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

BIG  PROFIT~NOW  raising  our  200-290-egg 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas.  Ducks. 
Thousands  chicks,  eggs,  weekly,  reduced  Feb- 
ruary. Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males  half 
price.  Many  repeat  orders  Hundreds  cus- 
tomers making  money.  One  cleared  $306  on 
48  hens,  another  $617  on  110,  last  year. 
Wm.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


"FINEST    HATCHERY    IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


BEET  TOPS  FOR  BELGIAN  HARES. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  any  vege- 
table tops  that  are  eaten  readily  by 
Belgian  hares  considered  good  food 
for  them?  I  have  been  told  that 
beets  and  cauliflower  tops  are  poi- 
sonous to  them.  I  have  fed  both 
with  apparently  good  results.  How 
long  should  the  little  ones  be  left 
with  the  does?  How  many  broods 
should  a  doe  be  allowed  to  have  in 
a  year?  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on 
Belgian  hares? — A  Subscriber,  Yuba 
City. 

Beet  tops  are  not  considered  good 
for  Belgian  hares,  though  it  looks 
strange,  knowing  that  wherever  rab- 
bits run  wild  they  do  eat  beet  tops. 
Maybe  confinement  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  Cauliflower  tops  are 
very  strong  and  as  they  are  old  be- 
fore being  fed  to  rabbits  there  is 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  fibre  in 
them  and  fibre  is  not  good.  Three 
litters  are  enough  in  a  year.  As  to 
how  long  to  leave  them  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  doe  and 
number  of  young;  but  as  soon  as 
the  young  begin  to  eat  well  they 
should  be  taken  away  for  their  own 
sake. 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  tho  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100;  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Sehlotthauer,  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns,  $15  per  100;  Rocks.  $20  per  J  00. 
Eggs:  $2.60  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS^-Leading  varieties!  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country;  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  (his  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery.  Petaluma,  California. 

MAMMOTH  GEESE— I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geese  at  25c. 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you*  want. 
Pea  Fowls — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely,  Alpaugh, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White.  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell,  Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A, 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Have  won  wherever 
shown  and  lead  in  egg  production.  Bell  Ter- 
race Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Bakersfield. 
Cal. 


LEGHORN  BROILERS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Chickens  need  plenty  of  greens 
and  mash  when  young  to  build 
frames  that  can  be  fattened  easily 
for  broilers,  according  to  Wm.  Kruse 
of  Stanislaus  county,  who  raises 
principally  White  Leghorns.  At  fat- 
tening time  he  put  them  rather 
crowded  in  a  coop  standing  off  the 
ground  on  legs  and  slatted  in  front. 
A  heavy  feed  of  corn  meal  made 
them  "grow  like  weeds"  and  fat- 
tened them  for  the  best  market. 


A  new  brooder  house  has  just  been 
completed,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500 
chicks,  by  McHenry  Bros,  of  Mo- 
desto. They  now  have  a  brooding 
capacity  of  6,500.  Orders  for  baby 
chicks  have  been  coming  in  so  rap- 
idly that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
add  ten  more.  These  machines  will 
he  heated  by  electricity.  Four  hun- 
dred machines  are  now  being  oper- 
ated by  electricity  and  have  given 
splendid  satisfaction.  When  these 
machines  are  installed  the  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  10,000  chicks. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  yearling  roosters  for 
sale:  straight  from  directly  imported  pedi- 
greed Tom  Barron  stock,  with  high  egg  rec- 
ords. Ten  dollars  each,  two  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars.    Baywood  Poultry  Farm.   San  Mateo   

BABY  CHICKS  andT  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres,  Cal. 


CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders:  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown, 
Ceres,  Cal . 


PETALUMA  HATCH  KRY — Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 


HATCHING  EOGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B."  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  just  received  an 
order  from  the  Government  for  2200 
tons  of  dried  vegetables,  deliveries 
to  be  made  monthly  for  the  next 
five  months.  The  order  will  total 
about  $1,000,000  and  will  consjst 
principally  of  potatoes,  carrots  and 
turnips.   

The  business  of  the  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association  for  Jan- 
uary totaled  $13,970,  or  double  that 
of  January,  1917. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis,  Cal.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Fine  stock: 
dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds;  imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley,  Martinez,  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 


WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50. 
Old  Toms,  $10.  Hens.  $6.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair,  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12  50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert, 
McFarland,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.   


HATCHING  EGGS — Blue  Andaluaian,  special 
$2.50;  good  $2.00  for  15.  Barred  Rock  and 
Black  Minorca,  special  $2.00:  good  $1.50  for 
15.    Geo.  I.  Wright,  R.  F.  D.,  Mokelumne  Hill, 

Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  S.  Waldorf.  Prop.  


EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Guineas,  Buff  Orping- 
ton Chickens.    E.  A.  McKlnley,  R.  D.  Ukiah, 

Cal. 


BOURBON   RED  TURKEY  EGGS,   $4  per 

12.  Some  pullets  for  $4  each.  Also  Rouen 
duck  eggs.  All  thoroughbred  stock.  Emma 
Miller,    Farmington,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs ;  baby  stock ; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2, 
144D,  Pomona.  Cal. 


CHOICE   MAMMOTH    BRONZE   TOMS  for 

breeding;  also  guinea  fowl.  N.  E.  Mulick. 
Willows.  Cal. 


FOR  HALE — Golden  Campines.  cockerel  and 
two  laying  pullets,  $12.  Route  1.  Box  6. 
Visalia,  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  $6  per  100. 
$1.50  for  15  eggs.  Jay _Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetskl,  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  16. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville.  Cal 

ONE  BRONZE  TOM — Extra  fine;  year  old; 
$8.    Samuel  C.  Reid.  Gen.  Del.,  Oakland. 


A  Black  Minorca  hen  in  H.  D. 
Cloyd's  yards  at  Fresno  became  pa- 
triotic the  other  day  and  laid  an  egg 
8%  by  6  34  inches  in  circumference. 
It  weighed  4%  ounces. 


Get 
the 

Weeds 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  with  the 
Madera  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal..  for  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Spring  delivery.  


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized, 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks;  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — New  Standard  Colony  Brooder, 
1  to  1000  chicks;  also  200-egg  Radio-Round 
incubator;  cheap.    R.  L.  Bernard,  Mountain 

View,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 

Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — Also 
eggs.    No  hens.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 

Cal.  '   


R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX — My  specialty. 
Few  excellent  barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas, 
$16.    Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell,  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada.  Cal. 


I 


Weeds  and  profits  cannot  grow  in  the 
same  orchard.  Weeds  sap  moisture  and 
steal  pljnt  food  Destroy  them  with  the 
fast-working,  light-running 

"Acme"  Foot-Lift  Weeder 

The  sharp-ground  knife  edges  cut  all 
weeds-till  deep  or  shallow  as  desired 
Foot  lift  lever  clears  trash  and  mates 
transportation  easy  Guards  at  end  pro 
tect  trees.  Sizes,  1  horse  to  3  horse. 
m  Wrltetciay  for  our  free  book 
The  Acme  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay." 

Dnane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

651B   Brannan   St.,     S.  F.»  Cal. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-49  Fir»t  St.,  San  Franelaco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,    Loa  Angela 
Blake,  McFaJl  Co.,         Fertuwd.  On, 


Straight  Answers  to 
Timely  Questions 

I     What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  ? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  ages.  Jl 
health-builder  and  health-preserver.    Not  a  food. 

■  What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each  ingredient  per- 
forms a  certain  duty.    The  combination  spells  "health  insurance." 

I     What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry  healthy,  vigorous 
and  productive.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  improves  digestion  and  cir- 
culation, hastens  growth  and  increases  egg-production.  It  saves  feed 
by  preventing  waste  due  to  poor  digestion.  It  prevents  disease  by 
keeping  the  birds  in  condition  to  resist  the  common  ailments. 

■  Has  it  been  fully  tested? 

Yes!    In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.    The  original  poultry 
K  conditioner.    Imitated,  but  unequalled. 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction  ? 

Positively!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Test  it  at  our 
risk.  Increased  egg-production  will  prove  that  "Pratts  makes  hens  lay.  * " 

How  is  it  best  used? 

Daily,  in  mall  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablespoonful  daily  for  10 
birds.    Younger  stock  in  proportion.    Mix  with  dry  or  moist  mash. 

I      What  does  it  cost  ? 

Nothing,  because  it  pays  big  profits.  One  cent  a  month  per  hen  is  the 
investment  required. 

H      Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60  000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you.  Direct  from  ^fW^< 
the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  ^tWW  ^ 

■  How  can  I  learn  more  about  it  ?  ^kapL  n  r» 

m       Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  valuable  \  "  * 

«       FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry  keeping.    Write  today !  \  J'  A 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  ^^\^aTM 
Philadelphia     Chicago     Toi onto  jflA  f  A  Sr^t^LH 
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Mr*.  %e$t'*  better. 


STYLES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

My  Dear  Friends:  Those  of  you 
who  have  girls  at  the  hard-to-fit 
age — from  twelve  to  sixteen — will 
be  much  interested  in  the  junior 
shops,  which  are  found  in  a  number 
of  the  best  stores.  Here  you  will 
find  garments  that,  even  though 
they  may  be  large  enough  for  a 
grown  woman,  will  have  the  style 
and  conspicuous  simplicity  that  are 
suitable  for  a  girl. 

SIMPLICITY    THE  KEYNOTE. 

These  are  popularly  called  flap- 
per styles.  I  saw  a  couple  of  very 
pretty  suits  at  $25.00  that  were  so 
girlish  and  yet  substantial  looking. 
One  of  them  was  of  Burella  cloth  in 
green,  blue  and  leather,  made  with 
box  coat  with  inverted  pleats  in  the 
back,  an  all-around  belt  and  three 
patch  pockets,  button  trimmed.  A 
revere  collar  with  extra  silk  collar 
and  fancy  lining  made  it  a  very 
nobby  looking  coat.  The  skirt  was 
a  two-piece  model,  with  gathered 
back,  patch  pockets  and  belt. 

The  other  was  a  shepherd's  plaid, 
made  in  a  pleated  Norfolk  model 
with  belt.  The  skirts  for  girls  are 
all  very  simple,  either  a  full  pleated 
model  or  a  two-piece  with  soft  gath- 
ers at  the  back.  Stitching  on  the 
pockets,  lapels  and  around  the  coats 
is  very  good  style. 

GIRLI8H   MODES  IN  MILLINERY. 

These  same  junior  shops  have  hats 
in  simple  girlish  styles  —  sailors, 
mushroom  shapes  and  closely  fitting 
military  effects  in  combinations  of 
silk  and  straw,  as  well  as  Milans 
and  leghorns.  These  come  in  all 
the  attractive  shades  as  well  as 
navy,  black  and  white. 

ETON  BLOl  BBS. 
The  new  Eton  blouses,  that  are 
high  in  the  neck,  with  a  Peter  Pan 
collar  and  tie,  are  wonderfully 
youthful  and  becoming.  They  come 
in  satin,  crepe  de  chine  or  voile 
with  satin  collar  and  cuffs. 

MATERNITY  DRESSES, 
Special  attention  is  paid  in  some 
of  the  larger  stores  to  maternity 
dresses  for  street  as  well  as  home 
use.  These  dresses  are  shown  in 
subdued  colors — -navy,  wisteria, 
green,  taupe  and  black.  Several 
models  are  shown,  one  of  crepe  de 
chine  made  with  gathered  skirt  and 
pleated  overskirt,  and  another  of 
serge  made  with  surplice  front,  long 
shawl  collar  and  draped  skirt.  Still 
others  were  in  box  pleated  and  tunic 
styles.  It  is  really  important  that 
a  woman  should  look  as  well  as  she 
can  and  to  see  some  of  these  dresses 
might  give  the  home  dressmaker 
ideas  about  how  a  dress  may  be 
practical  and  still  look  up  to  date 
and  attractive. 

CORSETS   CORRECT   FIGURE  LINES. 

If  any  of  you  have  more  flesh 
than  you  enjoy,  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  are  special  lines  of 
corsets  made  for  the  stout  figure 
and  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
these  corsets  are  demonstrated  and 
you  can  have  the  benefit  of  expert 
advice  on  corseting  without  any  ex- 
pense. ROSABELLA  BEST. 

"I'm  quite  a  near  neighbor  of 
yours  now,"  said  Mr.  Bore.  "I'm 
living  just  across  the  river."  "In- 
deed," replied  Miss  Smart.  "I  hope 
you'll  drop  in  some  day." 


BARLEY  FLOUR  RECIPES. 

Barley  Scones.— One  cup  barley 
flour,  1  cup  whole  wheat  or  Gra- 
ham flour,  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  %  tea- 
spoon soda.  2  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, %  cup  sour  milk,  2  tablespoons 
shortening.  Mix  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents, but  do  not  sift  the  whole 
wheat  or  Graham  flour.  Add  sour 
milk  and  melted  fat,  and  blend  the 
mixture  well.  Turn  the  soft  dough 
on  a  well  -  floured  board,  knead 
slightly,  roll  to  one-half  inch  thick- 
ness, cut  into  fancy  shapes  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Barley  Custard. —  One  -  half  cup 
pearl  barley,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups 
water.  2  cups  milk,  1  beaten  egg,  1 
teaspoon  butter,  2  tablespoons  sugar. 
Cook  the  barley  in  the  salted  water 
for  2  hours.  If  the  barley  is  soaked 
over  night,  1%  hours  is  sufficient. 
When  done,  add  milk,  egg  (well 
beaten),  butter  and  sugar.  Pour 
into  a  well  oiled  pudding  dish  or 
small  custard  cups.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven.    This  is  excellent  for  children. 

Barley  Muffins. — One  cup  barley 
flour,  1  cup  whole  wheat  or  Graham 
flour,  V£  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  soda, 
lVt,  cups  sour  milk,  2  tablespoons 
shortening,  1  egg.  Mix  the  dry  in- 
gredients. Add  sour  milk,  shorten- 
ing and  well  beaten  egg.  Beat  well 
for  five  minutes  and  bake  in  muffin 
pans  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Barley  Flour  Ginger  Bread. — Two 
eggs,  pinch  of  salt,  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  cup  molasses,  %  cup  short- 
ening, 1%  cups  barley  flour,  1% 
cups  white  flour,  teaspoon  nut- 
meg, 1  tablespoon  ginger,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  large  cup  sour  milk,  2 
level  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  Beat  eggs,  add  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  and  beat;  then  melted 
shortening,  spices  and  flour;  bake 
20  to  30  minutes  in  shallow  pan. 


Dentist  (to  patient  who  is  open- 
ing his  purse):  "No,  don't  bother  to 
pay  me  in  advance."  Patient:  "I'm 
not.  I  was  only  counting  my  money 
before  you  give  me  gas." — Chicago 
Herald. 


GARDEN  VINES. 

It  is  time  to  be  thinking  of  what 
vines  are  desired  as  summer  screens 
for  porches  or  west  windows.  Where 
winter  sunshine  is  desired,  the  an- 
nuals or  other  plants  that  die  to 
the  ground  are  suitable.  In  this 
class  are  hops,  which  are  fast  grow- 
ers and  make  a  dense  foliage;  morn- 
ing glories,  and  Australian  peavine, 
which  will  stand  very  hot  places 
and  bloom  freely,  but  frosts  down. 
Smilax  planted  this  month  makes 
a  dainty  screen  if  trained  on  strings 
and  may  be  used  later  for  house 
decoration. 

For  more  permanent  vines,  there 
are  many  blooming  varieties — plum- 
bago, both  white  and  blue;  passion 
vines  of  both  red  and  pink;  jas- 
mines, Bougainvilleas,  and  clematis 
in  the  small  white  and  the  deep 
purple  varieties.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  vine  of  all  Is  commonly 
called  the  Boston  ivy.  This  does 
not  bloom,  but  grows  very  daintily 
over  stone  fences,  retaining  walls  or 
houses,  needing  very  little  pruning, 
and  in  the  fall  the  leaves  turning  a 
beautiful  red,  until  they  finally  fall. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  vines 
on  the  house,  they  must  be  system- 
atically pruned  and  the  canes  fast- 
ened solidly  in  the  desired  places. 

HOME-MADE   SALTPETER  PUMP 
FOR  CURING  PORK. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  I  have  had 
great  success  curing  pork  with  salt 
and  saltpeter  applied  with  a  home- 
made pump.  The  pump  is  a  nickel- 
plated  tube  eight  inches  long  and 
less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
It  has  a  wooden  stick  for  a  plunger. 
The  lower  end  of  the  stick  is  wrap- 
ped with  cloth  to  fit  the  tube.  The 
upper  end  is  notched  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  saltpeter  drawn  in.  I 
crease  a  piece  of  tin  to  use  as  a 
funnel  in  filling  the  tube.  To  cure 
the  pork,  rub  it  with  salt,  cut  a  hole 
next  to  the  bone  with  a  butcher 
knife  in  which  to  insert  the  pump 
and  saltpeter.  After  draining  a 
couple  of  days.  I  pack  it  solid  with 
dry  salt  and  cover  with  salt  in  a 
wooden  trough  one  foot  deep  and 
three  wide.  After  four  to  six  weeks, 
according  to  taste,  smoke  it. — Sub- 
scriber, Gilroy. 


$ccd  health. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.J 


Flaxseed  Tea. 

One  of  the  good  old  "stand-bys" 
employed  in  the  household  practice 
of  medicine  is  flaxseed  tea.  It  is 
dependable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  administered,  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  misapplied  has  the 
virtue  of  being  practically  harm- 
less in  its  effects.  A  good  formula 
for  the  preparation  of  this  popular 
"diet  drink"  is  as  follows:  Take 
one  ounce  of  the  whole  flaxseed  and 
add  one  ounce  of  white  sugar,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  licorice  root,  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 
On  these  pour  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  in  a  hot  place 
about  four  hours,  when  the  liquor 
may  be  strained  off.  It  is  then  ready 
to  use.    This  tea,  or  infusion,  con- 


FLOWER  SEEDS — 

Finest  Strains  of  Choice  Varieties,  Care- 
fully Grown  and  Harvested  by  Hand 
Labor  under  my  own  personal  Super- 
vision. Flowering  Annuals  that  Pro- 
duce a  Wealth  of  Bloom  with  Minimum 
of  Care. 

ASTERS — Queen   of   the   Market:  Rose. 

White.  Purple.  Earliest  of  all;  excel- 
lent for  cutting  or  bedding.  Pkt.  15 
cents. 

Mikado:  Rose  Pink,  White.  Lavender. 
Purple.  Midseasou:  strong  plants  with 
immense  chrysanthemum-shaped  flowers, 
with  beautiful  silvery  sheen;  5  to  6 
inches  across.    Pkt.  15  cents. 

Rochester  Pink  (Mikado) :  Extra  strong 
plant  with  long  branches,  producing 
mammoth  flowers  which  change  from 
silvery  white  to  a  beautiful  shell  pink 
while   opening.     Pkt.    20  cents. 

Crego's  Giant:  Shell  Pink.  White,  Rose 
Pink.  Lavender.  Purple.  Late  mid- 
season:  immense  shaggy  flowers  with 
long  twisted  petals.    Pkt.  15  cents. 

King  Pink  (upright) :  A  distinct  type, 
producing  40  to  50  lavender-pink  flow- 
ers closely  quilled  on  long  upright 
stems;  fine  for  cutting.    Pkt.  20  cents. 

Lavender  Gem:  Fine  lavender  flowers  of 
the  comet  type.    Pkt.  15  cents. 

Astermiuu:  Salmon  Rose.  White.  Light 
Blue.  Largest  flowering  type;  rivals 
the  chrysanthemum  in  size  and  beauty 
of  coloring.     Pkt.  20  cents. 

Ostrich  Plume:  Lavender,  White.  Car- 
mine Rose.  Light  Blue.  Large  feath- 
ery flowers  with  long  petals.  Pkt.  15 
cents. 

Snowdrift:  Compact  plant  with  pure 
white  flowers.    Pkt.  15  cents. 

Daybreak:  Pink.  Lavender.  Pyramid- 
shaped  plants  with  broad  petaled.  re- 
flexed  flowers;  fine  for  bedding.  Pkt. 
15  cents. 

Giant  Late  Branching:  Rose.  Crimson. 
Lavender.  Violet.  Large  full-petaled 
flowers,  borne  on  long  stems.    Pkt.  15 

cents. 

Mixtures:  Early,  midseason  and  late  va- 
rieties in  three  separate  mixtures.  Pkt. 

15  cents. 

Collection  of  any  five  varieties.  60  cents; 

any  ten  varieties.  $1.  including  one  20- 

cent  packet. 
CANDYTrFT — Giant    Hyacinth  Flowered; 

mammoth    white    spikes,    eight  inches 

long;  makes  excellent  cut  flower.  Pkt. 

15  cents. 

Empress:  White  bedding:  Carmine  Rose 
Pkt.  10  cents. 

Collection  three  varieties,  25  cents. 

CORNFLOWER  (CKNTAURIA)  — Double 
blue:  finest  blue  flower.    Pkt.  15  cents. 

LOBELIA — Crystal  Palace  Comparta:  deep 
blue  flowers  with  white  centers;  un- 
equalled for  borders.     Pkt.  10  cents. 

MIMl'Ll'S— Queen's  Prise:  Large  spotted 
flowers  in  beautiful  shades;  very  best 
flower    for   moist,    shady   spots.  Pkt. 

15  cents. 

n.l'l  Ml — Giants  of  California:  Enor- 
mous flowers;  deep,  veined  throats; 
ricbest  colorings  and  most  delicate 
shades.  Ruffled  and  fringed,  pkt.  25 
cents;  plain  edged,  pkt.  25  cents. 

Redding  Varieties:  Rosy  Morn;  compact, 
bright  rosy  pink  with  cream  throat:  pkt 

16  cents.  Snowball ;  compact,  pure  white ; 
pkt.  10  cents.  Dwarf  Inimitable;  cherry 
red.  striped  with  white:  pkt.  10  cents. 
Large  Flowering  White;  semi-dwarf; 
pkt.  5  cents  Hybrids;  mixed  colors, 
striped  and  blotched:  5  cents. 

SAI.I'IGLOSSIS  EMPEROR  (VELVET 
TRUMPET) — Trumpet -shaped  blossoms 
of  richest  shades,  veined  in  gold;  borne 
all  summer:  excellent  for  banking  and 
for  cut  flowers.    Pkt.  10  cents. 

STOCKS— Unequalled  the  year  around  for 
bedding  or  cut  flowers. 

Beauty  of  Nice:   Soft  pink.   Pkt.  15  cents. 

Crimson  King:  Brilliant  crimson.  Pkt.  15 
cents. 

Monte  Carlo:  Cream  yellow.  Pkt.  15  cents. 
Princess  Alice:   Pure  white.   Pkt.  15  cents. 
Collection  of  four  varieties.  50  cents. 
VERBENA — Auricle  Eyed:     Mixed  colors.  , 

Pkt.  10  cents. 
All  orders  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  cash 

with  order.     Additional  packets  to  the 

value  of  15  tier  cent  will  be  included 

in  all  orders  of  S2  or  over. 

MRS.  MABEL  KENNEDY 

1923   Y'OI.O   AVE.,       BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 


Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas.  Boxwoods, 
Hollies   and   a   complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Service  Flag 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there. 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star — 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are! 

Blue  is  your  star  in  its  field  of  white. 
Dipped  in  the  red  that  was  born  of  fight; 
Born  of  the  blood  that  our  forebears  shed 
To  raise  your  mother,  The  Flag,  o'erhead. 

And  now  you've  come,  in  this  frenzied  day, 
To  speak  from  a  window — to  speak  and  say: 
"I  am  the  voice  of  a  soldier  son, 
Gone,  to  be  gone  till  the  victory's  won. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  The  Service,  sir: 
The  flag  of  his  mother — I  speak  for  her 
"Who  stands  by  my  window  and  waits  and  fears, „ 
But  hides  from  the  others  her  unwept  tears. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  wives  who  wait 
For  the  safe  return  of  a  martial  mate — 
A  mate  gone  forth  where  the  war,  god  thrives, 
To  save  from  sacrifice  other  men's  wives. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  sweethearts  true; 
The  often  unthought  of  — the  sisters,  too. 
I  am  the  flag  of  a  mother's  son 
And  won't  come  home  till  the  victory's  won!" 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there. 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star — 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are! 

— William  Herschell  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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All  the 
Comforts 
of  Home 


— that  represent  the  hundreds 
of  artistic  furnishings  that 
make  up  the  completeness  of 
a  "real  home,"  can  be  readily 
supplied  from  the  limitless 
stocks  of  Barker  Bros. 

A  veritable  storehouse  of 
better  furnishings  for  better 
homes  at  prices  you  wish  to 
pay.  •  Terms,  too,  if  you  wish 
them. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL 

Catalogues,  pictures  and 
prices  of  the  goods  you  need 
can  be  had  by  addressing  Mail 
Order  Dept.,  Division  23. 

You  will  find  our  mail  order 
service  efficient,  convenient 
and  a  satisfactory  means  of 
supplying  your  wants 
promptly  and  correctly. 


K  ,y  T  A  n  I-  I  S  M  B  D 


The  House  of  Competent  and 
Complete  Home  Furnish- 
ing Service 
Broadway,  bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES 


tains  a  mucilaginous  principle  and 
a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  (lin- 
seed oil).  There  is  no  exact  limit 
to  the  dose.  It  is  very  serviceable 
in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  throat  and  gullet, 
stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  and  urin- 
ary passages.  For  these  purposes  it 
has  a  very  bland  and  healing  influ- 
ence. Incidentally  it  may  be  said 
that  flaxseed  meal  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  which  can  be  used  for 
making  poultices.  The  oil  expressed 
from  flaxseed  (linseed  oil),  when 
mixed  with  lime  water  and  emulsi- 
fied, is  a  splendid  application  for 
burns.  This  emulsion  is  known  as 
"carron  oil." 


Clean-Up  Days. 

Everybody  who  has  read  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  recalls  the  "clarin'-up 
times"  of  good  old  Aunt  Dinah. 
Aunt  Dinah's  example  is  a  good  one 
for  everybody  to  follow.  Don't  al- 
low rubbish  and  filth  to  accumulate 
and  decay  around  your  premises, 
either  dwelling  house,  barn,  or  other 
outbuilding.  This  rubbish  becomes 
in  time,  if  undisturbed,  a  festering 
mass  of  putridity  and  source  of  dis- 
ease contagion  to  both  man  and 
beast.  Don't  wait  for  a  convenient 
time  to  clear  up  this  debris,  but 
make  all  times  convenient  for  the 
purpose — still  better,  don't  let  the 
accumulations  occur  at  all. 


A  Dry  Skin. 

A  good  application  for  dry  skin  is 
cold  cream  six  parts,  lanoline  two 
parts,  and  boroglyceride  one  part. 


The  Picture  from  Home 

Keep  your  Kodak  busy  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
"over  there." 

Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer 's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
476  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano  it  Pays 
to  Buy  a  Good  One 

When  you  buy  a  Piano  it  is  usually  intended  to  last 
a  life  time.  Therefore  special  care  should  be  used  in 
its  selection. 

You  should  not  be  guided  by  cheap  prices  or  special 
inducements.  Pianos,  like  everything  else,  are  priced 
according  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  If  you  do  not  pos- 
sess expert  knowledge  of  piano  making,  you  must  rely 
greatly  on  the  Piano  Dealer.  Therefore  it  is  certainly 
to  your  interest  to  go  to  a  dealer  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  carrying  only  pianos  of  merit  and  true  musical 
worth,  who  is  known  to  price  his  pianos  consistently, 
and  who  has  only  one  price  for  everybody. 

We  carry  a  number  of  well  known  makes,  each  the 
very  best  in  their  grade.  Prices  of  new  pianos  range 
from  $300  upward ;  good  "used"  pianos  from  $125  up- 
ward. If  desired,  we  arrange  convenient  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our 
stores — or  write  us  asking  for  illus- 
trated catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


ShennanJpay&Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  .J  Streets,  Sacramento  Merced  and  J  Streets,  Fresno 

325  E  Main  Street,  Stockton  190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores   also   at   Reno,   Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 


"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading" 

THROUGHOUT  the  West— go  where 
you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  by  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
that  is  met  by  Ghirardelli's,and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In  )4.  lb-,  J  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoon/'ul — one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


is 


AND  COCOA 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Trade  Licenses  to  Be  Revoked. 

According  to  Food  Commissioner 
Ralph  P.  Merritt,  speculation  in 
grain  and  grain  products  in  Califor- 
nia has  reached  the  limit.  If  prices 
have  not  gone  out  of  sight,  they 
have  at  least  gone  out  of  reach. 
Many  feeders  of  stock  and  poultry 
dependent  upon  mill  supplies  hava 
been  compelled  to  go  out  of  business 
altogether,  and  others  are  contem- 
plating such  a  step.  Commissioner 
Merritt  has  decided  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  state  of  things.  This  week 
he  summoned  to  a  conference  at  his 
office  thirty-five  of  the  leading  whole- 
salers, warehouse  men,  commission 
men,  and  grain  dealers.  He  told 
them  that  the  entire  conservation 
and  production  program  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  California  was 
jeopardized  by  the  existing  exorbi- 
tant prices  charged  for  milo  maize, 
Egyptian  and  kaffir  corn,  feterita, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  that  this  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Licenses, 
he  said,  would  be  revoked  and  guilty 
parties  put  out  of  business  as  soon 
as  illegal  practices  were  discovered. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Merritt  to  report  at  once  on  the 
necessary  functions  and  services  per- 
formed by  grain  dealers  and  to  de- 
termine a  reasonable  margin  to  be 
allowed  for  such  services. 

Price  of  Wheat  for  1918. 

The  President  has  forestalled 
pending  legislation  in  Congress  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  fixing  of  prices 
on  this  season's  wheat  crop  at  prices 
varying  from  $2.25  to  $2.75.  He 
has  announced  a  price  of  $2.20  a 
bushel.  This  price  is  based  on  No.  1 
Northern  spring  wheat,  Chicago  de- 
livery, with  a  scale  of  differentials 
for  other  grades  and  markets.  On 
this  basis  the  price  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  will  be  $2.10. 
It  is  believed  that  the  purpose  of 
the  President  in  fixing  the  price  of 
the  crop  at  the  present  time  is:  (1) 
to  stimulate  spring  planting  of 
wheat  by  making  a  definite  market 
for  the  coming  crop;  (2)  to  draw 
wheat  into  market  channels,  as  the 
movement  of  wheat  had  slowed 
down.  Prices  at  extra-California 
points  are  as  follows:  Portland  and 
Seattle,  $2.05;  Spokane,  $2.00;  New 
York,  $2.28. 

California  Beans  Commandeered. 

Trading  in  white  beans  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  practically  sus- 
pended for  the  present  time  by  the 
Government's  action  in  comman- 
deering 30,000,000  pounds  of  this 
staple,  nearly  the  entire  unsold  sup- 
ply in  the  State.  It  is  thought  that 
10,000,000  pounds  of  pinks  also  will 
be  taken  over.  Producers  of  white 
beans  will  be  paid  on  a  basis  of 
$11.50  per  100  pounds,  recleaned, 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  point.  For 
pinks,  recleaned,  the  maximum  price 
that  dealers  are  permitted  to  pay 
producers  is  $8  per  100  pounds, 
though  the  dealers  may  sell  for 
$8.50.  The  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  prevent  speculation. 

Rice  Prices  Stabilized. 

At  last  a  satisfactory  agreement 
on  prices  of  California  rice  has  been 
reached  between  rice  growers  and 
rice  millers.  On  a  grading  basis 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  the  prices 
are:  Paddy  rice,  $4.10  per  100 
pounds  to  growers,  $7.10  for  clean 
rice  from  mills  to  the  trade,  $8  from 
the  trade  to  retailers.  The  price  of 
the  finished  product  from  retailers 
to  consumers  will  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent— 10c  a  pound.  The  object  of 
this  new  price  agreement  is  to  keep 
California  rice  and  its  by-products 
at  home,  where  they  are  needed. 

Will  Not  Fix  Price  of  Wool  Clin. 

It  has  been  pretty  definitely  set- 
tled that  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  no  action  toward  fixing 
a  price  for  the  1918  wool  clip,  al- 
though such  action  has  been  antici- 
pated in  some  interested  quarters. 

$7.01  Per  Ton  for  Beets. 

Approximately     $2,000,000  was 
paid  to  Salinas  Valley  beet  growers 
for  their  1917  crop.    An  average  of 
$7.01  per  ton  was  obtained. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  February  27,  1D18. 
WHEAT. 

There  Is  no  change  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, which  is  strictly  under  Government 
control. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern   Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern  Bluestem    3.50 

Northern   Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

Barley  Is  still  showing  strength  under 
continued  demand  for  barley  products  as 
a  substitute  for  wheat. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.50@3.57% 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.60@3.65 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  strong,  following  the  lead 
of  barley.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  more  oats  In  this 
State  and  the  feeding  of  oats  to  horses 
and  cattle  instead  of  barley,  as  has  been 
the  custom  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.4003.50 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.40@3.50 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.5003.60 

Black  oats   3.25®3.50 

COBN. 

Eastern  yellow  still  continues  scarce  In 
this  market  and  few  sales  are  reported, 
not  enough  to  establish  a  quotable  price. 
All  varieties  showed  an  advance. 
(First-hand  prices  on  6trlctly  nrst-clais 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern   yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California   sacked   $3.60@3.85 

Milo   maize    3.60«g3.75 

Egyptian   3.70®3.80 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  583  tons,  compared  to  862  last  week. 
These  are  the  smallest  receipts  for  some 
time  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  prices 
should  show  an  advance  of  several  dol- 
lars a  ton.  However,  local  trade  is  light 
and  the  receipts  have  been  fully  equal 
to  the  demands.  The  Government  has 
completed  its  contracts  and  as  this  was 
where  most  of  the  hay  has  heretofore 
been  nsed  the  falling  off  of  receipts  was 
expected.  Fine  rains  during  the  past 
week  have  soaked  the  entire  State.  The 
dry  sections  have  been  well  watered  and 
those  sections  which  have  been  favored 
with  rain  heretofore  have  received  enough 
to  keep  things  growing  for  the  next 
thirty  days  or  more.  This  rain  assures 
plenty  of  grass  and  means  the  saving  of 
much  stock  which  otherwise  must  nave 
perished.  The  effect  of  the  weather  on 
the  invisible  supply  of  hay  has  been 
marked  and  offers  of  hay  are  coming 
from  many  sections. 

Wheat.  No.  1   $27.00029.00 

No.  2    25.000 27.00 

Tame  oats    28.00@29.00 

Wild   oats    24.00<?j27.00 

Barley    25.00027.00 

Alfalfa    25.00(fj  27.00 

Stock  hay    20.00®  22.00 

Straw,  per  bale  60®  .60 

FEED8TUFF8. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  in  a  very 
confused  state,  and  except  for  the  wheat 
products  the  prices  given  below  are  ten- 
tative. The  dealers  say  that  the  market 
is  all  shot  to  pieces,  and  while  prices 
given  below  have  obtained  in  some  in- 
stances during  the  past  week  they  are  no 
guide  as  to  what  they  may  be  tomorrow 
or  a  week  from  tomorrow.  No  dealer  Is 
willing  to  give  quotations. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $37.00038.00 

Bran,  per  ton    34.00®35..00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  None 

Cracked  corn   $S2.OO0 85.00 

Middlings    41.50042.50 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Rolled  barley   $73.00(975.00 

Rolled  oats    70.00074.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Snorts   $35.00@3fi.O0 

lankage   None 

BEANS. 

Tepary,  blackeyes  and  HmaR  were  the 
most  active  on  the  local  market,  the  first 
making  a  gain  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
This  increase  was  made  because  there  Is 
now  no  inhibition  against  shipping  tepary 
beans  and  the  dealers  are  selling  all  they, 
can  of  this  variety. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,   per  ctl  $  9.25®  9-40 

Blackeyes    8.50®  8.75 

Cranberry  beans    12.00012.25 


Horse  beans    5.75®  6.00 

Small  whites  (sonth)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   12.60®  13.00 

Pinks    8.25®  8.40 

Red  kidneys    12.75013.25 

Mexican  reds    9.00®  9.25 

Tepary  beans    10j00®10.50 

Garbanzos    7.00®  7.50 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  quotations  of 
potatoes  and  onions  and  the  market  is 
dull.  The  demand  for  seed  potatoes 
which  was  expected  after  the  first  good 
rains  has  not  developed  and  the  belief  is 
growing  that  the  farmers  have  enough 
seed  potatoes  in  their  own  hands  to  do 
their  spring  planting.  Asparagus  is  com- 
ing in  more  freely.  Otherwise  the  vege- 
table market  is  quiet. 

Peas,  Urge   12%®  15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Asparagus,  per  lb  15® 25c 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  $1.75(^2.00 

do,  Strawberry,  per  lb  10@12%c 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.00®1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  2.0003.00 

Celery,  per  crate    2.00@3.50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate  Nominal 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate        1.25®  1.50 

Tomatoes,   per  crate   1.25@1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1. 7502.26 
Potatoes,  Salinas    1.9002.00 

Idahos    1.40@1.75 

Oregon    1.50®  1.75 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.25@1.50 

Sweets,  per  lb  4@4%c 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $1.75®2.oo 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4%e 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

POULTRY. 

The  order  against  selling  hens  before 
May  1  was  modified  this  week  to  allow 
the  poultry  dealer  to  dispose  of  the  hens 
which  were  not  laying.  Such  sales  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  the  bens  offered  are  non- 
producers  at  this  time.  As  a  consequence 
bens  are  again  quoted.  The  receipts  of 
young  roosters  has  not  been  large  and 
the  price  was  advanced  this  week. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do,  dressed   33®36c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  46@50c 

do,  114  lbs  60®  55c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  50055c 

Fryers   35®  36c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35030c 

Small  Leghorn   35®  36c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   40042c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  25@27c 

Geese,  per  lb  25@30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   30@35c 

Old   30c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22c 

BUTTER. 

Bntter  Is  steady,  with  the  demand  just 
about  taking  care  of  the  supply. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extras   S2  52     50%  50%  50% 

Prime  1st  ....  Nominal 
EGGS. 

Eggs  showed  a  decided  decline  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week,  dropping  3%c 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  and  4c  more, 
to  38c,  on  Tuesday.  During  the  same 
time  first-  declined  from  44c  to  36c  and 
extra  pullets  from  42c  to  35c. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   46%  ..     40%  42     38  38 

Extra  lsts  41   

Firsts   43  44     41     38  36 

Extra  pallets.. 44%  ..     42     40     35  36 
CHEESE. 

Despite  the  repeated  statement  that 
cheese  is  going  lower,  it  maintains  the 
same  price  on  the  exchange.  There  are 
still  over  two  months  in  which  to  cat 
down  the  stock  in  storage  before  it  mast 
be  removed  and  the  dealers  are  evidently 
confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  this  stock  at  a  good  price  if  they 
proceed  cautiously. 

Y.  A.'s   '  27c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25%c 

Monterey  cheese   22@27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  seem  to  be  growing  somewhat 
scarcer  and  they  are  held  firm  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Apples   $1.0002.65 

Casabas.  per  crate  None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  citrus  fruits  remains 
firm,   with   prices   unchanged.     The  de- 
mand for  oranges  is  fully  up  to  the  nor- 
mal. 

Oranges: 

Navels   $3.5006.00 

Seedlings    3.00@4.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  27,  1918. 
Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  February  25  were 
603.';  cars,  as  against  12,265  cars  same 
date  last  year.  Of  lemons,  1153  cars,  as 
against  19S4  last  season.  Of  this  number. 
1883  cars  of  oranges  and  106  of  lemons 
were  shipped  from  Central  California,  as 
against  4029  and  153  cars,  respectively, 
last  year. 

Shipping  conditions  show  Improvement, 
and  a  week  has  been  cut  off  of  time  on 
citrus  shipments,  and  nearly  usual  run- 
ning time  now  prevails.     Market  condi- 


tions are  practically  unchanged.  Valen- 
cias  hold  up  well.  Seedlings  also  sell 
well.  High  prices  obtain  on  lemons,  ex- 
cept when  frozen.  At  New  York  navels 
averaged  on  the  25th  $3  to  $5.60;  at  St. 
Louis  navels  averaged  $2.65  to  $4.40,  lem- 
ons $5.45  to  $7;  at  Boston  navels  averaged 
$4.30  to  $5.80,  seedlings  $4.55  to  $6.95. 
lemons  $6.25  to  $8.35:  at  Cleveland  navela 
averaged  $1.85  to  $4.95;  at  Philadelphia 
Valencias  averaged  $3.25,  lemons  $1.40  to 
$1.95:  at  Cincinnati  lemons  averaged  $7.90 
to  $8.95;  at  Pittsburg  navels  averaged 
$3.40  to  $5.70,  lemons  $2.90  to  $3.50. 


Valencias,  fancy   None 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box  $6.00®7.00 

Choice    5.00® 6.0* 

Standard    3.5004.50 

Lemonettes    1.6002.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.50&t4.00 

Tangerines    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  packers  of  dried  fruits  have  agreed 
with  the  Food  Administration  not  to 
book  any  orders  for  future  delivery  of 
the  new  crop  of  apples,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes  and  pears,  either  at  a  fixed  price 
or  otherwise,  before  May  1.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  avoid  speculative  prices  and 
also  to  permit  the  Government  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  supplies  which  will  be 
available  and  to  arrange  for  its  own  pur- 
chases before  the  stocks  are  out  of  first 
hands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  1918  fig  crop  has  been  contracted  for 
at  prices  ranging  as  given  below. 
(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   14@14%e 

Apricots,  per  lb  13%@lic 

Figs,  black,  1918  ll@12%c 

do.  white,  1918  10®12%c 

Calimyrna,  1918    13@16c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1917  7c 

Pears   6®  11c 

Peaches,  1917   9®  12c 

HONEY. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  honey  situ- 
ation.   The  market  is  practically  bar*. 
Comb — 

Water  white   18020c 

Light  amber   16®  18c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  whit*   18® 20c 

Light  amber   16@18c 

Amber   Nominal 

RICE. 

A  brisk  demand  for  rice  from  Califor- 
nia has  arisen  in  the  East. 

Paddy   $4.10 

Clean  run  No.  1  California   7.10 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  February  26,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  better  movement  of  butter 
to  market  the  past  week.  Receipts  for 
the  week,  317,900  pounds,  against  372.646 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  better  arrivals,  a  good 
demand  and  higher  market  was  nad. 
Withdrawals  from  cold  storage  during 
the  week,  15,760  pounds,  against  none  the 
same  week  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  48e 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do,  first   46c 

Daily  quotations: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   48     48     50     50     50  50 

1917 

Extra  37     37     37     37     36  36 

EGOS. 

More  coming  in  and  demand  very  good 
the  past  week.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the 
week,  2622  cases,  against  3714  cases  sam* 
week  last  year.  The  truck  arrivals  wer* 
also  good.  The  market  held  steady  up 
to  Monday,  when  there  was  a  break  of 
2%@4c.  With  San  Francisco  lower  and 
Chicago  down  10c  for  the  week  and  New 
York  9c  lower,  the  market  here  broke  in 
sympathy.  The  cold  storage  holdings  ar* 
now  only  107  cases. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40     40     40     4b     40  37% 

Case  count  39     39     39     39     39  35 

39     39     39     39  36 


29%  29%  29%  29%  28 
27  27  27  27  26 
26  24% 


Pullets   39 

1917 

Extra   31 

Case  count  28 

Pullets   27%  26%  26  26 

VEGETABLES. 
The  rainy  weather  the  past  week  work- 
ed somewhat  against  this  market.  Move- 
ment light.  Receipts  as  well  as  sales  be- 
ing effected  by  the  rains.  Prices,  how- 
ever, show  but  few  changes.  Bell  pep- 
pers are  slow  sale.  Chills  unchanged. 
Potatoes  lower  and  slow  sale.  Onions  in 
fair  demand.  White  scarce  and  firm  and 
In  fair  demand.  Cabbage  steady  but  de- 
mand only  fair.  Cauliflower  coming  in 
quite  freely  and  selling  fairly.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes steady  and  selling  fairly.  Celery 
dull  but  unchanged. 

Potatoes,   Northern,   per  cwt  $1.50®1.7* 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.0001.50 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5O01.75 

Onions,  yellow,  per  cwt   1.5001.75 

do.  white,  per  cwt   2.000?. .V) 

Garlic,  per  lb  S@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.25(S2.50 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  15®20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  K>  12015c 

Celery,  per  crate   $1.50(J?2 .00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.0004.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  40®45c 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  light  the  past  week  and  alto- 
gether local.  What  are  coming  In  met 
with  a  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers  per  pound,  liv* 
weight: 

Broilers,  1V»  to  2  lbs  36@3<*o 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  32c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  

Hens  under  4  lbs  

Ducks   26027c 

Geese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  np  (soft  bone)  29030c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up.... 29030c 

Turkeys,    light   26@27c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35e 

Dressed,  per  lb  40c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to  sell  well  at  un- 
changed prices.     Loquats  slow  sale. 

We  quot*  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.6001.70 

Jonathan,  4-tler    1.75(o*200 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.2001.30 

Loquats,  per  pound  10®  12c 
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BEANS. 

This  market  dropped  back  into  dull- 
ness the  past  week.  The  Government 
having  fixed  prices  for  this  year's  crop  at 
$11.50  for  whites  and  $8.00  for  pinks, 
took  all  the  snap  and  speculative  spirit 
out  of  the  market.  Buyers  are  holding 
back.  The  consuming  trade  bought  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Blackeyes  and  teparies 
are  a  little  higher,  but  others  are  weak 
at  old  prices. 

We  .quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.50 

Lady  Washington    12.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   11.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,   per  cwt   8.00 

Tepary    8.00 

COTTON. 

The  mills  being  in  the  market  again, 
there  was  a  little  better  tone  to  the 
market  the  past  week.  Speculation,  how- 
ever, was  rather  cautious.  The  South 
continues  bullish  in  its  views  and  as  a 
result  the  marketing  there  was  not  heavy. 
This  helped  to  encourage  buying  in  New 
York,  and  March  closed  there  Monday  at 


30.98,  which  is  80  points  higher  than  a 
week  ago. 

HAY. 

Market  dull  and  weak.  The  rains  mak- 
ing prospective  buyers  backward,  hoping 
for  lower  prices.  Receipts  the  past  week 
were  light,  but  equal  to  the  demand. 
Only  such  lots  being  taken  as  had  to  be 
bought  and  only  the  light  offerings  pre- 
vented lower  prices. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00@29.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.0o@30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

HIDES. 

Market  demoralized  and  steers  are  lower 
again.  Prices  even  at  the  low  figures 
given  are  considered  nominal. 

HIDES — Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  10c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  27,  1918. 
CATTLB — Cattle  receipts  on  the  market 
have  fallen  off  slightly  and  the  price  level 
is  strong.  A  shadiug  upward  is  notice- 
able on  top  offerings.  In  the  Bast,  owing 
to  milder  weather  and  improved  traffic 
conditions,  there  have  been  heavy  receipts 
of  fresh  meats  at  consuming  points  and 
prices  have  declined.  We  quote: 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.l0i/2@H%c 

Second   quality   9%®  10c 

Thin,  undesirable   6%@8>£c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   6%@8MiC 

Second  quality   8%@8%c 

Common  to  thin  7V6@8c 

Undesirable   4%@0%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@8%c 

Pair   5tt@5%c 

Thin   4@5c 

O  fl  1  v  €  s  1 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium   9@9%c 

Heavy   7%@8V4c 

SHEEP — Mutton  sheep  are  in  light  sup- 
ply and  barely  meet  demand.    As  a  result 
there  has  been  a  sharp  advance  in  quo- 
tations. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   15@16c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14@14%c 

do,  ewes   ll@ll%c 

HOGS — Demand  is  strong  and  they  are 
being  offered  freely,  but  the  quality  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Many  are 
not  finishing  their  stock  properly,  the 
growers  apparently  not  being  willing  to 
feed  the  high-priced  grains  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140..  14%c 

do,  140@300   16c 

do,  300@400   15%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1  15@17c 

do,  second  quality   15y2@16c 

Cows  and  heifers   15@lf>c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@16c 

Lambs— Suckling   24@26c 

do,  Yearling   23c 

Sheep— Wethers  22c 

do,  ewes   20c 

Hogs   22c 

HIDES. 

The  country  hide  market  continues 
weak,  and  there  is  much  instability  in 
prices.  The  following  quotations  are 
nominal : 

Cattle: 

Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb. — 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  13@14c 

Bulls  and  stags   ll@12c 

Kip   16@18c 

Veal  and  calf  23@24c 

Damaged   ^   6@12c 

Horses: 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime  $4.75(3)5.00 

do,  medium    4.00@4.50 

Small    3.00@3.25 

Colts   25@  .50 

WOOIi. 

Wool  dealers  are  awaiting  action  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is 
expected  to  modify  the  import  rules  ap- 
plying to  South  American  wools,  and 
trading  has  been  but  moderate.  Suspense 
as  to  what  action  may  be  taken  to  reg- 
ulate prices  of  the  new  domestic  clip  also 
lend  uncertainty  to  the  situation. 

Mendocino  and  Humboldt  65c 

Sacramento.  Valley   50c 

San  Joaquin  Valley   40c 


HORSES. 

There  is  a  large  export  trade  In  war 
horses,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  time 
this  drain  will  have  its  effect  on  other 
classes  of  horse  stock.  Quotations  nomi- 
nal. 

Heavy  drafters  up  to  1700  lbs. 

and  up   $250@275 

Light  drafers,  1550  to  1650  lbs...  ]50(Sl85 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   150@175 

Wagon  horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs...  110@130 


Los  Aneeles,   February  26,  1918. 

CATTLE— The  rains  the  past  week 
failed  to  influence  this  market.  Good  feed 
steers  ready  for  market  were  being  of- 
fered in  fair  numbers  and  killers  got 
what  they  wanted  at  old  prices.  Holders 
since  the  rains  encouraged  to  hold  rather 
than  accept  the  low  prices  offered.  Calves 
steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  .Los  Angeles : 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@10.5O 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.00@  8.00 

Calves,  per  cwt  8.00®  9.00 

HOGS — Hogs  are  coming  in  more  freely 
and  meeting  with  ready  sale.  California 
and  Arizona  furnished  most  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  the  quality  of  the  offerings 
as  a  rule  was  good. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.$12.75@13.75 

Mixed,  200@250  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Light,  175@200  lbs   14.25@15.25 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— Feeders  more  willing  to  sell 
now  that  spring  is  at  hand  and  freer  of- 
ferings and  a  weaker  market  is  looked 
for  as  soon  as  clipped  sheep  begin  to 
arrive. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 

Portland,  February  25,  1918. 

The  opening  hours  in  the  morning's 
barter  at  the  North  Portland  yards 
showed  strong  signs  of  a  decline  in  the 
cattle  market.  Later,  however,  it  devel- 
oped that  the  demand  was  good  for  steers 
and  top  classes,  which  sold  readily.  The 
sale  of  "she"  stuff  was  somewhat  slow, 
and  in  some  instances  there  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  price.  Some  fair  specimens  of 
baby  beef  were  offered  on  the  market  and 
sold  on  a  par  with  top  cows  and  steers. 
The  calf  market  continued  strong.  There 
were  no  changes  in  the  bull  market. 

The  hog  market  opened  with  low  bids 
and  high  holdings.  Holders  won,  which 
served  as  a  strong  bull  in  the  hog  alleys, 
lifting  the  tops  to  17c  and  developing  a 
considerable  strength. 

The  sheep  market  continued  steady  for 
the  day,  with  light  offerings  and  fair  de- 
mand. 

CATTLE  —  Medium  to  choice  steers, 
$10.35@11.00;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$fi.35@10.35;  common  to  good  steers.  $8.00 
@10.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00® 
9.50;  common  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$6.75@8.15;  canners,  $4.25@6.25;  bulls, 
$5.00@8.00;  calves,  $7.50@12.00;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $6.50®9.50. 

HOGS— Prime  light,  $16.85@17.00 ;  prime 
heavy,  $16.60@16.85;  pigs,  $14.00@15.25 ; 
bulk,  $16.85. 

SHEEP— Western  lambs,  $15.00@15.50 ; 
valley  lambs,  $14.50@15.00 ;  yearlings, 
$13.00@13.50;  wethers,  $12.50@13.00;  ewes, 
$9.00®  12.00. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Pumping-  plant  in  first-class 
condition,  complete  in  every  detail;  15-h.  p. 
Rumley  engine,  7-inch  centrifugal  pump, 
mounted  on  floating  barge.  Owner  has  no 
further  use  for  same.  Address  Frank  A. 
Guernsey,  Box  488,  Stockton,  Cal. 


REM  ANUFAOTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


HORSE  COLLARS — $1.50  heavy  ticking. 
$3.50  leather  and  canvas,  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  333  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry. 


ASK   FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  IX  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1, 
Box  443,  San  Jose,  Cal.  


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  


ALL  SIZES  OF  PD7E  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduoes  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Airedale,  7  months 
pup:  fine  watch  dog  now.  Price  right.  P. 
Hughes,  Linden,  Cal.  


25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONTES  for  sale. 

Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  ponnd  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Anreles 

Ending-                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9            39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16           35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23           36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30  38.48  53.00  38.87  61.83 

Feb.        6           40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13  39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20           30.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27           37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.50    34.50   

13  33.50    33.00  .... 

20  33.25    33.00   

27           36.00    33.00   

April       3  37.91    36.33   

10  39.33    37.00   

"         17           39.58    38.00  .... 

24           35.56    36.50   

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8           34.05    33.20   

15  3550    34.16   

22           36.30    35.16   

29  36.60    37.33  .... 

Jnne       5  36.30  ....  37.66   

12           36.50    38.00   

19           36.00    36.33  .... 

26  36.16     ....  37.50  .... 


WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Aneeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9           37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"         16            41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

"         23           32.50  65.66  33.12  68.00 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  84.70  51.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27           29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6  24.75    24.91   

13  25.96    26.08   

20            25.66  ....  25.91   

27  27.16  ....  28.00  .... 

April       3           28.58  ....  29.25  .... 

10            29.66    30.41   

17           32.33    32.08  .... 

24           32.91    32.83   

May         1  32.00    31.83   

8            32.75    32.00  .... 

15  34.20  ....  32.50  .... 

22           33.40    34.00   

29  33.80    33.50  .... 

June       5  33.20    34.66   

12  31.16    33.00   

19  31.41    33.10   

26  30.16    32.16  .... 


NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while:  any  county:  $2.50;  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


OWNER  OF  36Q-A  mountain  ranch  desires 
tenant  on  shares;  .  stock  and  equipment  on 
place.    F.  B.  Plant,  Boulder  Creek.  Cal.  


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 

Winningstadt,  Flat        100  1000 

Dutch,  Copenhagen 

Market   $0.50  $3.50 

Earliana   75  3.50 

Stone   75  3.50 

Beefsteak   75  4.00 

Ponderosa    1.00  6.00 

Pepper  plants    1.50  10.00 

Egg-  plants    1.50  10.00 

Good,  strong  plants,  f.  o.  b.  San 
Calif.    Cash  with  order. 

L.  K.  Lanier,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


10000 

$15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
75.00 
76.00 

Diego, 


For  Sale  Cheap 
GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

and 

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD 
Largest   variety   of  walnut   scions  in  U.  S. 
Tribble  Bros.,  Lodi. 


PLANT  ALFALFA  NOW  and  get  full  bene- 
fit of  spring  rains.  Hay  prices  promise  to  be 
high  and  early  plantings  should  pay  better 
this  year  than  ever  before.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  alfalfa.  One  is  best  suited  to  your 
conditions.  Write  us  of  your  soil  and  water 
supply  and  let  us  send  you  samples  of  seed 
we  consider  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Desk 
A.,  Bombejger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal.   


EUREKA    WALNUTS   ARE   THE   BEST — 

Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.,  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra. 
Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-606  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  

WALNUT  AND  ALMOND  TREES — May- 
ette,  Franquette,  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root,  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries, 
Modesto.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Burbank  seed  potatoes.  $2.60 
per  hundred  weight.  Forty  thousand  (40,000) 
improved  Strawberries,  Loganberries  and  Law- 
ton  Blackberry  sets.  Apply  D.  M.  Searby, 
R.  D.  1,  Sebastopol. 


FIG   AND   ALMOND   TREES    for  orchard 

planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Hohen- 
shell,  Le  Grand. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Common   variety,  hairy 

and  smooth  Peruvian.  Grown  under  ideal 
condition.  Do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed  others 
offer.     E.  F.  Sanguinetti,  Yuma,  Ariz.  

SEED  POTATOES — White  Rose  in  lots  of 
10  to  500  sacks:  price  $2  per  100  pounds, 
f.  o.  b.  Duarte,  Cal.  H.  Vosburgh,  Duarte, 
Cal.    Phone  Blue  235  Monrovia.  

WALNUT    GRAFTING     WOOD  —  Willson'S 

Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinsl 
Nurseries,   F.  C.   Willson,   Prop.,  Sunnyvale. 

Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson,  Route  A,  Box  306,  Paso 
Roblea.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Recleaned.  Guaranteed 
no  weed  seed.  Write  for  sample.  H.  C. 
Shinn.  Stratford.  

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  Seed- 
ling, San  Jose  Mayette  and  Franquette,  6c  per 
foot.    W.  H.  Ward,  Morgan  Hill. 

QUALITY   TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 

Nurseries.  SebaBtopol,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery,  Lodi,  Csl. 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


MUD! 


— It  gets  in  your  ditches 
— then  grass  grows  and 
refuse  piles  up  —  and 
then  your  ditch  Is  hard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
shovel.  The  jobis  easy  with 

Cut  shows  Model 
20,  made  in  2,  4,  6 
horse  and  tractor 
sizes.  Makes  new 

ones,  to' 4  ft. deep.  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 
FINE  FOR  GRADING,  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  the  work  of  50  men  and  does  a  better 
job.  Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  gears.  No  repair  bins.  Fully 
Illustrated  catalog  with  prices  andllst  of  users 
near  you  free.    Write  for  It  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
1573  Waxes  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 


220  Townsend  St. 


San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EAST  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILKS   FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

  For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  SAO  California  Street,  San  Francises. 
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T  T  O W  can  I  be  reasonably  sure  that  my  chicks 
*      will  develop  into  hardy,  healthy  chickens?1' 

answer?    Just  this: 


natural  question - 

Keep  them  busy,  happy  and  hungry. 
Freedom  and  exercise  are  important. 
You  will  be  amply  repaid  for  close 
attention  to  the  wants  of  these  young- 
sters. The  foundation  of  their  lives — 
of  their  future  egg  production — of  your 
very  profits, — is  laid  in  the  first  few 
weeks. 

No  matter  what  your  methods  may 
be — remember  that  you  can  depend 
on  Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed 
to  produce  results.  It  is  clean,  uniform, 
properly  granulated  and  proportioned. 

It  provides  in  confined  quarters  the 
same  food  values  and  constituents  that 
the  mother  hen  will  scratch  for  her 
chicks  if  allowed  to  roam  in  the  yards 
and  fields. 


Experience  has  taught  you  that  to 
make  money  in  the  chicken  business 
you  must  save  a  big  percentage  of 
each  hatch.  So — why  take  chances? 
Give  your  baby  chicks  exactly  what 
they  need — Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed — 
a  perfectly  mixed  ration  that  is  based 
on  the  practical  findings  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  experts  and  raisers. 

The  new  edition  of  our  booklet, 
"Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  this 
question  in  detail — tells  how  to  boost 
your  poultry  income.  Thirty-two  pages 
full  of  practical  hints  and  profit- 
pointers.  No  one  knows  so  much 
about  the  poultry  business  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Just 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
chick — and  we'll  send  the  book  free. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


150  Weber  Avenue 


Sperry  Product* 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Bean  Varieties  and  Their  adaptations  to  California 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California 


I  HE  SELECTION  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate,  soil  and 
method  of  culture  employed  is  a  matter  of  first  importance 
in  the  production  of  field  beans.  Fifteen  varieties  are  grown 
more  or  less  extensively  in  California  and  are  staples  on  the 
I  market,  and,  while  many  others  may  be  successfully  grown, 
it  is  unwise  for  the  average  farmer  to  experiment  with  them,  because 
of  the  limited  and  uncertain  market  demand  for  new  kinds.  These 
fifteen  staple  varieties  differ  greatly  in  their  botanical  relationships, 
there  being  four  genera  and  six  distinct  species  represented,  each  having 
its  own  particular  requirements  and  thriving  best  under  certain  cli- 
matic, cultural  and  soil  conditions.  Costly  mistakes  in  the  choice  of 
varieties  are  common,  particularly  in  the  newer  districts,  and  many  fail- 
ures, partial  or  complete,  are  the  result,  simply,  of  A  VARIETY  OUT  OP 
PLACE.  In  the  following  discussions  our  fifteen  varieties  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  commercial  importance  in  this  State,  and  a  brief 


By  irrigating  and  planting  late  (after  June  1st),  it  may  be  grewn 
with  moderate  success  on  the  drier  upland  soils  of  the  interior  valleys, 
under  conditions  of  heat  too  severe  for  such  varieties  as  the  Lima.  Small 
White,  Cranberry  or  Bayo.  Under  conditions  of  extreme  heat,  however, 
especially  where  irrigation  is  not  possible,  and  early  planting  (before 
May  15th)  must  be  practiced,  it  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  oannot 
compete  with  either  the  Blackeye  or  Tepary.  As  a  coast  bean  it  has  suc- 
ceeded well. 

The  Small  White  Bean. 
The  Small  White  (3)  has  no  specific  soil  requirement,  but,  like  most 
other  varieties,  succeeds  best  on  what  are  generally  regarded  as  our  beet 
truck  soils.  Respecting  climate,  however,  it  is  less  versatile  and  shows 
a  well-marked  preference  for  the  cool  humid  coast  district  of  Central 
California  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara.  It  ripens  late  in  the 
season  and  is  objected  to  on  this  account  on  the  coast  north  of  San 


Left  t«  right:  <1>  Garbanzo,  (3)  Tepary,  (3)  Small  White,  (4)  Bluepod,  (5)  Lady  Washington,  (6)  Pink,  (7)  Red  Mexican, 
(8)  slotted  Red I  Mexican,  (9)  Cranberry!  (10)  French  White,  (11)  Lima,  (12)  Horse  Bean,  (13)  Red  Kidney,  (14)  Bayo, 
^ '     »~  (15)  Blackeye. 


account  of  the  environmental  preferences  of  each  is  given. 

The  Lima  Bean. 

The  Lima  (11)  may  be  grown  on  any  productive  soil,  and  is  slightly 
more  tolerant  of  weak  concentrations  of  alkali  than  most  other  varieties, 
about  equalling  the  Tepary  in  this  respect,  but  falling  slightly  below  our 
three  most  resistant  varieties,  the  Blackeye,  Horse  Bean,  and  Garbanzo. 
With  respect  to  climate,  however,  it  is  ultra  particular  and  cannot  be 
successfully  grown  outside  of  a  narrow  belt  extending  roughly  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  skirting  the  coast  and  within  the  fog  zone. 
All  attempts  to  grow  it  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have  been  abandoned 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

On  the  coast  from  Lompoc  north  the  cool  weather  retards  its  growth 
and  it  ripens  too  late  in  the  season  to  harvest.  In  the  interior  districts 
the  dry  heat  blasts  the  blossoms  and  it  fails  to  set  pods  abundantly. 
Only  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California  are  the  requisite  atmospheric 
humidity  and  temperature  to  be  found. 

The  Pink  Bean. 

The  Pink  (6)  is  grown  in  practically  every  bean  district  of  the  State 
and  manifests  no  marked  preference  for  specific  soils  or  climates.  It  Is 
the  general  favorite  on  the  lower  Sacramento  river  and  in  the  Stockton 
delta,  firstly  because  in  these  districts  it  is  seldom  injured  by  the  hot 
weather  and  secondly  because  it  ripens  early  in  the  season  on  sub- 
irrigated  soils. 


Francisco.  It  does  not  stand  the 
hot  weather  of  the  interior  dis- 
tricts and  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  or  in  the  interior  of  South- 
ern California. 

The  Bluepod  Bean. 
The  Bluepod  (4)  is  a  compara- 
tively new  and  improved  strain  of  the  Small  White,  selected  and  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time  by  Pasqual  Scolari  of  Lompoc  in  1902.  The  two 
varieties  are  so  similar  in  appearance  that  no  trade  distinction  is  made 
between  them,  but  the  Bluepod  has  certain  properties  which  have  made 
it  popular  and  are  causing  it  to  replace  the  Small  White  in  all  parts  of 
its  range.  The  essential  points  of  difference  in  the  two  varieties  are 
that  the  Bluepod  blossoms  and  ripens  earlier  in  the  season  and  produces 
a  more  open  vine,  which  cures  more  rapidly  in  the  field.  These  are,  of 
course,  vitally  important  differences  in  the  naturally  late  coast  districts. 

The  Lady  Washington  Bean. 
The  Lady  Washington  (6)  is  something  of  an  all-around  bean  and  has 
yielded  moderately  well  in  different  parts  of  the  State.    It  has  been  espe- 
cially prolific  as  a  late  planted  bean  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  in  the  Stocktan  delta.    It  has  been  fairly  satisfactory 
(Continued  on  page  310.) 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA  AN  ARC  OF  A  GREAT  CIRCUIT. 

IF  PLANS  -work  out  as  they  are  set,  California 
may  become  this  year  an  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
with  all  the  joys  and  distinctions  thereunto 
belonging.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  be  even  a  point  on  a  great  circle,  for  that  is 
what  other  States  attain  and  have  to  be  therewith 
contented,  but  when  California  has  to  be  made 
an  arc  Im  such  a  great  swing — well,  that  is  what 
we  are  her*  for,  and  this  is  the  way  it  comes 
about.  The  high  and  mighty  and  the  lowly  and 
good  in  the  purebred  interests  of  mankind  and  the 
lower  animals  are  planning  a  new  thing  in  na- 
tional livestock  movement,  to  wit,  a  new  swing- 
around  of  great  public  displays  to  be  called  the 
"Western  Circuit."  As  all  in  stock  circles  know, 
there  has  been  hitherto  for  many  years  an  in- 
terior circuit  of  great  attainment,  but  rather  cir- 
cumscribed in  geography,  comprising  the  Royal 
at  Kansas  City,  the  Mid-Continental  at  Denver 
and  the  International  at  Chicago,  and  perhaps 
others.  These  interiorly-circuited  shows. have  at- 
tained such  eminence  and  influence  in  promotion 
of  purebred  interests  and  achievements  that  an 
effort  seems  warranted  to  attain  more  fully  na- 
tional character  by  developing  a  far  western 
swing  which  will  more  fully  occupy  the  delightful 
autumn  months  and  arrive  at  the  grand  culmina- 
tion in  Chicago  in  the  early  winter  with  a  lot 
more  gay  ribbons  flying  from  the  crests  of  the 
far-traveled  champions.  Therefore,  the  new  "west- 
«rn  circuit"  is  now  being  planned  for.  It  is  to  be 
a  "circuit"  clearly  enough,  but  is  not  so  clearly  a 
circle.  Trace  this  line  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  see  what  you  get.  Begin  with  the  great 
show  at  Kansas  City  and  run  a  line  toward  the 
Southwest,  crossing  Arizona,  entering  California 
to  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  Salt  Lake,  to  Denver,  to  Chicago. 
You  will  find  that  you  have  outlined  a  great  pret- 
zel on  the  western  half  of  the  United  States — 
which  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  it  is  not  put 
over  on  .us  by  the  Kaiser.  Now  the  great  outer 
curve  of  the  pretzel  runs  the  whole  length  of 
California,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
while  the  criss-cross  of  the  ends  of  it  mark  the 
short  runs  which  connect  the  points  of  the  old 
circuit  which  have  grown  so  great  in  livestock 
marketing  and  exhibition.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  California  has  not  merely  a  point  on  the 
curve,  but  an  arc  of  it,  because  of  her  two  great 
show  points  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco — 
while,  including  Portland,  our  Coast  doubles  the 
length  of  such  arc  and  San  Francisco  is  approx- 
imately central  to  it. 

Jt     Jt  jt 

MORE  IN  IT  THAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

WE  HAVE  sketched  the  thing  in  this  way  be- 
cause geography  is  the  thing  the  world 
seems  to  be  keenest  about  nowadays,  and 
because,  when  you  start  to  taking  in  geography, 
you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  bite  off  more  than 
you  can  chew — as  the  Kaiser  now  seems  to  have 
done  in  Russia.  It  is  much  that  way  also  with 
grand  livestock  show  circuits.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  mark  out  one  on  the  map:  It  is  a  lot  harder  to 


really  occupy  It  and  fill  it  up  with  your  brand  of 
"kultur."  That  is  the  problem  which  is  now  up 
to  metropolitan  and  rural  California.  With  two. 
cities  of  about  half  a  million  people  each,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  out  two  points 
on  such  a  grand  circuit  as  we  have  indicated  with 
all  the  guaranteed  endowment  needed  to  outfit 
and  insure  two  great  shows.  With  the  rapidly 
increasing  herd  values  and  rapidly  multiplying 
breeders  thereof  which  California  now  can  boast, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  about  securing  the 
rural  interest,  exhibits  and  patronage  which  are 
necessary  to  assure  local  success.  These  matters 
have  in  fact  been  constantly  under  discussion  both 
in  city  and  country  since  the  Panama-Pacific  stock 
shows  awakened  our  people  to  the  popular  charm 
and  industrial  significance  of  such  great  events. 
There  is  a  wide  sentiment  prevalent  that  Califor- 
nia ought  to  enter  the  effort  now  being  planned 
with  all  the  dash  and  generosity  for  which  she  is 
famous,  and  if  that  is  done  it  may  soon  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the 
continental  swing  must  be  counted  the  greater. 
That  is  the  way  to  go  into  it — with  plenty  of 
money,  with  a  good  outfit  for  exhibition  and  pop- 
ular enjoyment  and  with  a  rush  for  entry  that 
onlookers  may  see  that  with  California  it  is  not 
so  much  a  chance  to  grow  as  to  secure  man's  sizes 
from  the  start.  If  the  old  California  spirit,  pep 
and  resources  are  thrown  into  this  great  enter- 
prise, they  will  settle  it. 

Jt     Jt  Jt 
CALIFORNIA  GOING  TO  IT. 

WE  UNDERSTAND  that  Los  Angeles  is  well 
along  with  the  development  of  her  end  of 
the  California  arc  and  San  Francisco  is  now 
starting  in  briskly.  By  invitation,  Joseph  E. 
Painter  of  Denver,  who  originated  and  developed 
the  Denver  livestock  shows,  and  who  managed  so 
successfully  the  livestock  exhibition  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Land  Show  in  this  city  last  October,  is  now 
here  mobilizing  interest  and  action  among  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  toward  the  end  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Painter  is  able  and  experienced  in 
this  line  and  is  being  cordially  and  co-operatively 
received  and  encouraged.  We  are  not  intending 
to  preach  much  on  his  effort  at  this  time,  but 
simply  to  announce  the  affair  that  our  readers 
may  think  it  over  for  themselves.  Our  experience 
is  that  if  we  give  them  a  good  chance  to  shell 
their  own  trenches  it  is  easier  for  us  to  get  in  a 
drive  among  them  and  this  is  always  true  when 
one  has  to  deal  with  an  intelligent  constituency. 
But  we  must  shout  this  merely  as  a  signal:  Here 
is  the  chance  for  California  to  get  into  the  na- 
tional livestock  swim  with  a  good  over-arm  stroke 
and  the  higher  we  ride  the  waves  in  this  enter- 
prise the  greater  and  swifter  will  our  opportunity 
and  capacity  for  purebred  production  be  devel- 
oped and  employed.  Every  man  who  has  animals 
of  quality  and  faith  in  them  or  who  proposes 
to  acquire  both  of  these  essential  things  and  give 
his  life  to  success  with  them  should  strike  into 
these  waters  at  their  flood — for  they  lead  on  to 
fortune.  And  this  fortune,  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  metropolis  and  the  State,  will  come 
not  only  from  advancing  local  production  of  flesh 
foods  to  the  ultimate,  but  will  show  our  title  to 
leadership  in  the  breeding  animals  which  are  fun- 
damental to  it,  so  that  the  great  grazing  and 
feeding  States  to  the  east  of  us  and  all  countries 
which  touch  Pacific  waters  will  look  upon  Califor- 
nia as  the  fountain  of  American  pure  blood  be- 
cause of  the  superlative  natural  adaptations  of  our 
State  and  the  superior  enterprise  of  our  people. 
Jt  jt  jt 
MILE-LIMITS  ON  INTELLIGENCE. 

DO  YOU  WRITE  occasionally  to  your  United 
States  Senator  or  Congressman  about  things 
which  you  conceive  to  be  for  the  public 
good?  If  not  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  as  a 
shareholder  in  a  democracy  and  you  are  not  giv- 
ing your  representative  at  Washington  a  fair 
chance  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  public  good. 
Of  course,  there  is  occasionally  a  sovereign  Ameri- 
can who  is  too  ready  a  writer  and  is  apt  to  con- 
sult his  Congressman  every  time  he  thinks  of 
trading  horses,  but  most  people  who  are  repre- 
sented do  not  participate  enough  in  public  af- 
fairs. Here  Is  a  subject  about  which  we  would 
like  every  subscriber,  who.  finds  it  convenient  to 
do  so,  to  write  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Washington.     There   is  pending  enforcement 


a  change  In  the  cost  of  carrying  periodicals 
through  the  mails  which  mill  make  the  charge 
according  to  zones  of  distance.  The  old  arrange- 
ment, which  has  ministered  so  tremendously  to 
the  diffusion  of  Intelligence  throughout  the  na- 
tion, has  been  the  same  price  per  pound  to  pub- 
lishers of  proper  journals — the  mail  undertaking 
to  deliver  them  wherever  the  reader  desiring  the 
journal  may  reside  in  this  country.  This  placed 
all  readers  on  a  parity  of  cost  in  securing  such 
intelligence  or  literary  entertainment  as  they 
might  find  most  desirable  and  acceptable.  It  was 
a  great  realization  of  a  truly  democratic  public 
service,  for  it  enabled  each  citizen  to  draw  as  he 
desired  from  the  fountain  of  American  publica- 
tion. The  change  pending  enforcement  radically 
upsets  this  great  public  conception  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges  and  forces  readers  to  prefer  local 
journals  or  penalizes  them  if  they  have  broader 
views  and  desires.  The  new  idea  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  parcels  post  method  of  assess- 
ing cost  of  transportation  according  to  distance, 
but  the  application  of  this  idea  to  periodicals  la 
an  outrageous  misfit.  If  a  man  wishes  to  order 
a  thousand  brick  by  parcels  post,  he  should  pay 
according  to  distance,  for  many  obvious  reasons 
which  we  need  not  enumerate.  But  no  such  rea- 
sons righteously  apply  to  a  man's  choice  of  papers 
and  magazines  and  several  ill  effects  are  sure  to 
follow.  Broadly  speaking,  it  will  build  up  sec- 
tionalism and  provincialism  which  it  is  important 
to  the  unity  of  this  great  country  and  to  the 
breadth  of  individual  intelligence  should  be  over- 
come as  far  as  possible.  Narrower  evils  perhaps 
will  be  the  necessary  raising  of  cost  of  periodicals 
beyond  certain  geographical  limits  because  the 
increased  charge  of  mailing  will  be  so  great  that 
publishers  cannot  meet  it  by  prepayment  as  they 
now  do,  and  it  will  make  the  journals  themselves 
inferior  and  less  worth  paying  anything  for  be- 
cause it  restricts  their  spheres  of  influence  and 
scope  of  fact  and  thought.  And  these  zones  of 
cost  are  not  large:  they  are  so  narrow  that  pos- 
sibly it  may  cost  us  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  subscription  price  of  our  journal  to  reach 
readers  in  distant  parts  of  our  own  State  where 
we  have  large  lists  of  appreciative  subscribers 
whom  it  is  unjust  to  penalize  as  the  new  regula- 
tions threaten  to  do,  unless  amended  by  Con- 
gress, The  Post  Office  Department  has  raised  the 
standards  of  publications  by  requiring  copies  shall 
be  sent  only  to  bona  fide  paying  subscribers,  that 
publications  shall  be  really  conveyors  of  intelli- 
gence and  not  merely  disguised  trade  announce- 
ments, etc.  Having  such  characters  constantly 
under  supervision  and  denying  publishers'  rates 
to  all  who  do  not  meet  the  standards,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  pursue  its  old  broad  policy  of 
placing  American  readers  on  a  parity  of  cost  in 
delivering  to  them  the  journals  which  they  de- 
sire to  make  use  of.  If  Congress  is  adequately 
informed  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  matter, 
they  will  not  allow  the  rights  of  readers  to  be 
reduced  from  the  old  freedom  and  equality  which 
has  made  them  all  feel  at  home  in  their  own 
country  and  keen  to  know  and  serve  the  interests 
of  all  parts  of  it.  Therefore,  we  ask  all  readers 
to  protest  to  their  congressional  representatives 
against  the  proposed  setting  up  of  mile-limits 
upon  intelligence! 

jt     jt  jt 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  LAND. 

UPON  ANOTHER  PAGE  of  this  issue  Mr. 
Nowels  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  very  per- 
tinently objects  to  the  nationalization  of 
farming  lands  as  contemplated  by  the  Crosser 
bill  now  before  Congress,  and  Dr.  Mead  states 
briefly  the  reasons  why  he  has  come  to  have  faith 
in  that  feature  of  the  measure.  The  issue  thus 
joined  is  a  matter  to  which  every  thinking  reader 
of  our  journal  should  give  serious  attention,  for 
it  clearly  involves  one  of  the  coming  questions 
In  this  country — one  of  the  questions  of  equal 
opportunities  for  individuals  and  general  welfare 
for  nations  which  will  arise  for  settlement  after 
this  war  with  a  point  and  force  which  such  ques- 
tions have  never  presented  hitherto.  We  confess 
that  for  our  own  part  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
throw  upon  the  economic  scrap-heap  what  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  principles 
Which  has  made  America  great  and  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  has  incited  men  to  the  won- 
derful development  of  this  country,  to  wit:  the 
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private  ownership  of  land  and  the  strenuous,  self- 
denying  effort  to  attain  it.  We  are  disposed 
rather  to  agree  with  Mr.  Nowels  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  farming  population  lies  not  in 
killing  private  ownership  but  in  reforming  our 
financial  conditions  so  that  all  decently  energetic 
and  patriotic  people  can  attain  it  if  they  so  desire 
and  are  willing  to  work  hard  toward  that  end. 
This  would,  of  course,  involve  proper  regulation 
of  private  ownership  and  the  eminent  right  of 
the  State,  perhaps,  to  insist  that  large  owner- 
ship should  depend  upon  adequate  productive  use 
of  the  land — which  it  can  force  by  equal  taxation 
of  all  lands  of  equal  potentiality  for  staple  prod- 
ucts. We  incline  then  to  wider  attainment  of 
free-holding  than  to  the  abolition  of  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this:  it  is  the  same 
old  purpose  which  has  been  proclaimed  in  efforts 
to  break  up  large  holdings — sometimes  with  true 
philanthropy,  sometimes  for  robbery,  sometimes 
with  one  as  a  cloak  for  the  other.  But  none  of 
the  evils  of  large  integral  ownership  nor  of  un- 
fair subdivisons  for  ownership  seem  to  us  great 
enough  to  warrant  this  country  in  the  abandon- 


ment of  the  idea  of  ownership  itself.  Many  things 
seem  to  be  moving  toward  fair  and  productive 
ownership  and  toward  more  equal  opportunities 
in  the  distribution  of  it  and  in  this  way  to  reach 
better  and  wider  realization  of  the  old  American 
Ideal  of  the  way  to  secure  individual  and  national 
upbuilding  through  association  of  active  occupa- 
tion with  ownership.  For  these  reasons,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  argument  of  many  of  the 
questions  involved,  we  simply  declare  that  our 
convictions  call  upon  us  to  fall  in  as  a  stand- 
patter for  private  ownership  of  farming  lands, 
under  equality  of  burdens  and  with  promotion  of 
the  widest  possible  distribution  of  such  ownership, 
as  an  American  ideal  of  advancement  toward  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
clearly,  understood  that  Dr.  Mead's  approval  of 
nationalization  in  the  Crosser  bill  is  only  an 
academic  argument.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  land-settlement  enterprise  which  he  is  con- 
ducting in  this  State,  for  that  is  proceeding  to- 
ward ultimate  private  ownership  in  the  old  Ameri- 
can way. 


By 
the  Editor 
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No  Spray  Is  a  Panacea. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  5-acre  orchard  of 
apricots,  among  which  are  30  trees — pear,  apple, 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  prune,  almond — all  between 
five  and  six  years  old.  About  a  month  ago  I 
sprayed  these  30  with  crude  oil  emulsion.  Is  there 
some  one  spray  I  can  use  next  for  all  seven  varie- 
ties, and  if  so,  what  kind  and  when? — Reader, 
Oakland, 

We  have  frequently  remarked  in  these  columns 
that  one  must  know  what  he  is  spraying  for.  If 
he  sprays  simply  to  quiet  his  conscience,  he  had 
better  give  the  money  to  the  Red  Cross,  for  the 
chances  are  greater  of  doing  some  good  with  it. 
There  are  probably  twenty  or  more  pests  which 
affect  the  trees  you  mention.  If  you  have  none 
of  them,  do  not  spray  at  all.  If  you  have  several, 
find  out  what  each  one  is  and  learn  how  to  treat 
that  and  whether  such  treatment  will  cover  more 
than  one  of  them,  if  you  know  you  have  several. 
You  must  know  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you 
are  doing  it  for.  For  instance,  your  apples  and 
pears  are  most  likely  to  need  two  or  three  spray- 
ings with  lead  arsenate  at  proper  intervals  after 
blooming,  but  the  other  trees  may  not  need  that 
at  all  unless  leaf-eating  caterpillars  should  attack 
their  foliage.  And  so  we  might  state  what  each 
of  the  other  fruits  is  most  likely  to  need,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  dreaming  about  it?  In  treat- 
ment of  the  ills  of  trees,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
have  a  correct  diagnosis  as  in  treating  the  ills  of 
men.  If  you  did  not  know  for  what  particular 
purposes  you  used  the  distillate  spray,  that  proce- 
dure was  just  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  to  ask  for 
another  spray  without  knowing  what  you  expect 
to  hit  with  it.  It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that 
no  one  spray  will  do  for  everything,  except  it  be 
for  the  bugs  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  tries 
to  sell  it  to  you  as  a  panacea. 

Castor  Beans  in  Chicken  Yards. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  castor  bean  plants  poison 
chickens  if  planted  in  their  yards  for  shade? — S. 
E.  L.,  San  Gabriel. 

Castor  beans  are  poisonous  to  people  and  prob- 
ably to  poultry,  but  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  fool 
chicken  will  eat  them.  As  for  the  plants,  we  have 
seen  many  live  chickens  under  them  and  no  dead 
ones.  But  for  shade  in  chicken  yards,  why  not 
grow  something  which  is  edible  and  nutritious 
and  just  as  shady — like  the  tree-malva  (lavatera). 
The  seedsmen  offer  selected  varieties  with  large 
flowers  which  will  make  your  chicken  yard  a 
beauty  spot  and  the  plant  is  drouth  and  frost 
resistant.  Any  esthetic  hen  will  rear  you  better 
broods  under  such  a  beautiful  canopy  than  if  you 
force  her  to  bring  up  her  kids  under  a  perpetual 
threat  of  castor  oil. 

Growing  Grain  with  Alfalfa. 
To  the  Editor:     I  note  in  a  recent  issue  that 
you  advise  against  sowing  a  nurse  crop  with  al- 
falfa.   It  has  been  our  experience  that  a  nurse 
crop  is  a  decided  advantage,  both  here  and  in 


Sacramento  Valley.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  sow  a  nurse  crop,  as  wild  oats  are  sure 
to  come  any  way.  The  nurse  crop  keeps  weeds 
down  and  shades  the  young  alfalfa  plants  so  that 
it  is  safer  to  irrigate  earlier.  Where  there  are  no 
wild  oats,  20  to  30  pounds  of  barley  per  acre  will 
not  hurt  the  alfalfa — in  fact,  a  neighbor  sowed 
10  acres  with  a  heavy  seeding  of  barley  and  it 
grew  so  large  that  every  one  thought  there  would 
be  no  alfalfa  left,  but  as  soon  as  the  field  was  cut 
and  irrigated  the  alfalfa  began  to  start  new  shoots 
and  made  a  fine  stand. — E,  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 

All  right;  score  one  for  the  trained  nurse.  Still 
the  prevailing  judgment  is  that  if  you  have  a 
really  good  stand  of  alfalfa  or  desire  to  get  one, 
the  more  other  plants  you  can  keep  out  of  it  the 
better.  If  you  aim  at  getting  most  off  the  land 
summer  and  winter,  the  grain  combination  may  do 
it,  but  that  needs  a  wider  demonstration  before 
all  growers  can  be  advised  to  accept  it  as  a  good 

policy.   

A  Busy  Piece  of  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seven  acres  of  heavy 
red  soil  set  to  olives  every  forty  feet  and  inter-set 
to  Muir  peaches  every  twenty  feet.  It  is  now 
sown  to  oats  and  I  would  like  to  plant  it  to  beans, 
gyp  corn  or  pumpkins,  after  the  peaches  are  off. 
I  am  betting  on  getting  the  peaches  off  before  the 
middle  of  July,  if  I  have  good  luck.  I  have  a 
pumping  plant  and  can  get  plenty  of  water.  If 
these  crops  would  not  do,  what  would  you  advise? 
If  beans  are  good,  what  kind? — G.  H.,  Clovis. 

You  do  not  say  how  old  i.he  trees  are,  but  as 
the  peaches  are  in  bearing  they  must  be  trees  of 
some  size,  if  they  are  thrifty,  as  trees  ought  to 
be  in  your  section.  You  must  judge  for  yourself 
how  much  sufficiently  lighted  space  there  will  be 
in  the  middles  for  a  summer  crop.  The  plants 
you  mention  will  get  as  much  chance  as  any  we 
know  of.  We  should  guess  that  one  row  of  gyp 
corn  or  of  pumpkin  hills  and  two  rows  of  beans 
would  be  about  all  that  one  could  expect  with 
such  closely  planted  trees.  Pink  beans  are  best 
to  get  through  before  frost  from  very  late  plant- 
ing. We  should  hate  to  bet  on  getting  off  Muirs 
before  the  middle  of  July,  but  you  seem  to  be  a 
pretty  rapid  concern  all  around. 

Moldy  Grape  Cuttings. 
To  the  Editor:  Will  mildew  on  my  grape  cut- 
tings hurt  them?  I  have  kept  them  in  bunches 
of  250,  set  on  end,  but  the  dirt  does  not  seem  to 
get  between  them  very  well  and  they  have  mil- 
dewed. I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do. — T.  K. 
P.,  Atwater. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  let  cuttings  get  moldy, 
but  they  may  not  be  hurt.  There  may  be  quite 
a  show  of  mold  on  the  outer  bark  without  invas- 
ion cf  the  tissue  below.  Open  the  bundles  and 
let  the  surface  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours 
and  then  heel-in  in  a  trench  or  deep  furrow,  with 
earth  between  them,  or  else  plant  them  where 
you  wish  to  root  them.  If  cuttings  are  to  be 
kept  in  bundles  long,  they  should  be  completely 
covered  Into  earth  or  sand  or  kept  dry  enough  to 
prevent  molding  without  drying  up. 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

(3-9-18) 

The  yellow  label  informs  you. 

That  young  fellow  who  used  to  call  at  yaur  place 
about  your  subscription  has  got  another  and  bigger 
job.  Now  he  is  either  "over  there"  or  headed  that 
way,  so  do  not  wait  for  him.  but  send  your  renewal 

direct  to  the  office.  His  old  job  will  be  waiting 
when  he  gets  back,  provided,  of  course,  they  don't 
make  a  colonel  or  general  of  him. 
Meantime,  while  these  young  huskies  are  finishing 
up  this  big  job  for  Uncle  Sam,  the  latter  will  be 
glad  to  carry  your  renewal  by  mail  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  dispatch.  Try  him.  I  will  attend 
to  changing  the  figures  on  the  yellow  label. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 

or  pontage  stamps  will  serve. 

GENERALS  IN  EMBRYO  POSSESS  KEEN  APPE- 
TITES.    LET  US  KEEP  UP  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH, 

Subscription  Clerk. 


A  Free-Martin. 

To  the  Editor:     My  best  cow  had  twin  calves, 
(a  male  and  female),  and  neighbors  tell  me  the 
heifer  will  not  breed.     What  is  your  opinion? 
One  man  says  if  they  were  both  heifers  they 
would  be  all  right.— A.  L.,  Hickman. 

A  heifer  twinned  with  a  bull  may  be  what  is 
called  a  "free-martin"  and  such  heifers  are  bar- 
ren because,  though  outwardly  they  are  feminine, 
interiorly  they  are  imperfect  or  hermaphroditic. 
But  both  sexes  may  be  twinned  and  both  perfect;, 
hence  come  the  occasional  reports  of  animals 
thought  to  be  free-martins  breeding  normally. 
Your  neighbor  is  correct  about  twin  heifers  being 
normal  because  no  hermaphroditic  element  is  thee, 
present.  The  chances  are  that  your  heifer  calf  i? 
imperfect  and  therefore  should  be  vealed. 

Wireworms  in  Gyp  Corn  Seed, 
To  the  Editor:  I  sow  "gyp"  corn  and  a  yellow 
worm  about  an  inch  long  eats  the  inside  of  the 
seed  in  the  ground.  Would  bluestoning  the  seed 
help?  My  neighbor  calls  it  the  wireworm. — 
Reader,  Yuba  City. 

Your  neighbor  is  right  in  diagnosis,  but  no  dope 
applied  to  the  seed  has  done  the  business  for  wire- 
worms.  Enough  bluestone  to  displease  the  worm 
would  kill  the  seed.  You  will  have  to  plant  more 
seed  so  that  enough  plants  will  come  through  to 
make  a  stand.  Get  off  the  gyp  corn  as  early  as 
you  can  and  plow  up  the  land  to  dry  and  bake 
in  the  sun  as  long  as  possible  before  the  fall  rains. 
This  will  kill  many  worms  and  many  more  if  you 
can  herd  the  hens  on  the  plowed  land. 

Breaking  Crust  on  Grain  Fields. 

To  the  Editor:  When  rains  are  over  and  grain1 
(barley  or  oats)  needs  stirring  to  break  the  crust 
and  freshen  the  soil,  which  is  better — a  fine  tooth 
harrow  or  an  iron  roller  slightly  corrugated? — 
J.  C.  G.,  Modesto. 

As  a  rule,  a  fine-toothed  harrow  with  teeth 
slanting  backward  a  little  is  best  of  all  tools.  On 
sandy  land,  however,  a  light  roller  works  admira- 
bly, and  it  is  sometimes  toggled  up  in  combination 
ahead  of  the  harrow. 

Bean  for  Dry  Coast  Condition*. 

To  the  Editor:  What  bean  grows  the  best  ofi 
high  sandy  loam  and  brings  the  best  results  for 
market  or  dry? — A.  M.,  Hollister. 

We  would  rather  chance  the  pink  bean  than 
any  other.  It  stands  the  heat  of  coast  uptands 
and  grows  quickly  while  moisture  remains,  and 
can  be  planted  early  in  the  frostless  season.  Be- 
sides, it  works  well  both  as  a  pod  and  a  dry  bean. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Hureau  at  San  Francisca 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  in..  March  5,  191*: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatura 
,  *  Data 

Stations—  Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  — — i 

Week    To  Date    To  Date  Max'm    Mln  m 

Eureka   82        17.81        32. 7»         48  34 

Red  Bluff   0.05        18.23  50  32 

Sacramento    5.01        14.43  54 

San  Francisco    8.15        WM         54  42 

San  Jose   02  4.44        12.25  54  .. 

Fresno   06  5.56  6.74  82  44 

San  I,n!s  Obispo..  .2S        11.72        14.72         52  50 

Los  Angeles   08  7.10        11.51  52 

San  Diego    3.36         7.47         «2  5t> 

SNOWFALL  DATA. 

Snowfall  on  ground  at  mountain  stations  March  5,  WIS: 
Portoln,  12  inches:  Slerravllle,  8  inches:  Table  Km*;  4S 
Inches;  Summit,  03  Inches;  Yosemlte,  8  Inches:  Hunting- 
ton, 45  Inches;  Cascada,  0  inches;  Insklp,  38  Inches;  Mc- 
Cloud,  0  inches. 
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Dairy  Feed  Prospects,  Labor,  and  Markets 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


OTAL    HAY    PRODUCTION    In    U.  S. 

T dropped  from  110,992,000  tons  in  1916 
to  94,930,000  tons  in  1917.  a  loss  of 
14.5  per  cent.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  westward  hay  production 
increased  from  19,041,000  tons  to  19,- 
669,000  tons,  a  gain  of  2.8  per  cent.  In  California 
the  total  hay  produced  was  4,819,000  tons  in  1917, 
as  against  4,615,000  tons  in  1916,  a  gain  of  4.4  per 
cent.  Alfalfa  hay  production  gained  21.6  per  cent, 
while  grain  hay  lost  16.6  per  cent  in  California. 
These  figures  are  estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  Western  surplus  will  affect  California. 

LOTS  OF  HAY  TO  BE  HARVESTED. 

Alfalfa  seed  buying  was  slack  un- 
til the  recent  heavy  rains.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  rush,  and 
there  are  yet  two  months  in  which 
it  may  be  planted.  As  usual  after  a 
period  of  high  prices,  a  heavy  acre- 
age will  go  in  wherever  land  and 
water  seem  available. 

There  is  still  not  enough  rain  to 
mature  a  good  grain  crop  in  many 
unirrigated  sections  of  California  un- 
less the  spring  stays  cool  as  late  as 
last  year.  If  warm,  dry  weather 
continues,  the  grain  cut  for  hay  will 
make  a  big  jump  because  many 
growers  will  figure  that  their  fields 
would  not  make  marketable  grain 
anyway. 

Sudan  grass  as  a  dry  weather  hay 
crop  is  likely  to  be  planted  heavily 
this  spring,  since  its  virtues  have 
become  known,  and  planting  has  in- 
creased every  year  anyway. 

Cattlemen  will  soon  have  all  the 


moving  appreciable  amounts  of  hay 
except  for  Government  uses. 

Much  of  this  "invisible  supply" 
could  have  been  used  for  starving 
cattle  on  the  ranges;  but  there 
seemed  little  use  to  feed  high-priced 
hay  when  it  looked  like  not  enough 
rain  would  come  to  avoid  sacrifice 
anyway. 

Quite  a  few  hay  eaters  have  been 
slaughtered  or  moved  out  of  the 
State  on  account  of  high  prices. 
Cows  have  been  killed  and  horses 
taken  for  the  armies. 

All  things  have  contributed  to 
keep  a  larger  supply  of  hay  on  the 
producers'  ranches  or  in  local  ware- 
houses than  usual.  This  made  scarc- 
ity in  city  markets  and  prices  went 
up.  The  upward  trend  simply  made 
hay  holders  hold  harder;  for  who 
wants  to  sell  today  if  he  thinks  he 
can  get  more  tomorrow!  An  unusual 
amount  of  hay  is  on  the  farms  now. 
An  unusual  amount  of  hay  will  be 
grass  they  want;  but  a  lot  of  them  I  produced  next  season.  Unless  Uncle 
have  been  hurt  enough  to  make  |  Sam  takes  unexpected  quantities, 
them  mow  some  of  the  wild  oats  there  will  be  a  slump  in  prices  be- 
and  other  wild  hay  that  usually  go  tore  new  hay  comes  on,  and  lower 
to  waste.  Progressive  rangemen  have  prices  will  prevail  throughout  the 
been  doing  this  for  years,  because  ;  season. 

hay  will  keep  indefinitely  until  j  What  does  this  mean  to  the  dairy- 
needed,  man?  Cheaper  hay  means  probable 
much  hay  on  hand.  profits  in  dairying,  a  greater  demand 
Dairymen  who  sold  their  hay  a  !  for  cows,  and  higher  prices  for  them, 
year  ago  last  fall  and  had  to  buy  at  othkr  feeds  than  hay. 
higher  prices  in  the  spring  remem-  ,  The  increasingly  apparent  vigor 
bered  the  lesson  and  last  fall  kept  |  of  the  Food  Administration  in  chop- 
enough  to  supply  themselves  until  ping  out  the  profiteers  in  grains  and 
spring  feed  should  be  reasonably  as-  mill  feeds  may  help  some  in  that 
sured.  This  hay  constitutes  the  "in-  i  line.  But  the  grains  are  needed  for 
visible  supply"  which  is  counted  on  human  consumption  and  will  largely 
by  city  dealers  to  supply  the  spring  I  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  Pa- 
trade.  An  added  reason  for  hold-  triotic  dairymen  will  not  depend  too 
ing  hay  at  producing  points  has  been  ,  much  on  such  sources  of  feed.  And 
the  car  shortage,  which   prevented    they   are   not   necessary   except  in 


feeding  for  records  of  production. 

Patriotism  and  pocketbooks  also 
demand  that  alfalfa  alone  be  not 
fed  to  cows.  It  deranges  their  di- 
gestions to  a  noticeable  extent  in 
some  cases  and  wastes  too  much  of 
the  protein  food  content,  which  can- 
not be  assimilated  by  cows  in  the 
absence  of  carbohydrates  to  balance 
the  excess  protein.  , 

Fortunately  there  is  an  ideal  feed 
to  balance  alfalfa.  It  is  also  ideal 
to  furnish  the  succulence  needed  for 
milk  production.  It  is  also  a  higher 
producer  of  digestible  animal  nutri- 
ents than  even  barley.  The  latter  is 
77  per  cent  digestible,  but  yields  an 
average  less  than  a  ton  per  acre.  At 
a  ton  per  acre,  it  produces  1540 
pounds  digestible  nutrients.  Corn 
silage  is  only  13  per  cent  digestible 
matter,  but  because  it  yields  12  tons 
or  more  it  furnishes  at  that  figure 
3120  pounds  digestible  matter,  or 
double  that  of  barley.  Thus  for 
financial  as  well  as  patriotic  reasons 
it  will  be  well  for  dairymen  to  re- 
place grains  with  corn  silage  in  this 
year  above  all  others. 

ONE    MAN   MILKS    SIXTY  COWS. 

The  labor  problem  is  yet  unsolved. 
But  a  multitude  of  agencies  are  busy 
on  it  and  when  sufficient  facts  have 
been  found  by  authorities  who  can 
influence  legislation  and  other  means 
of  improving  the  labor  situation,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
satisfaction  will  '  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  hard  to  get  a  more  com- 
plete statement  than  has  just  been 
written  hy  State  Farm  Labor  Com- 
missioners R.  L.  Adams  and  T.  R. 
Kelly  and  published  as  a  free  bul- 
letin by  the  University  of  California. 

Meanwhile  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  dairymen  are  satisfactorily 


Alfalfa  planting  for  dairy  cows  1h  being  greatly  expanded  In  Madera  county. 


handling  the  situation  with  milking  machines.  A 
wise  dairyman  Is  the  one  who  recently  proposed  to 
milk  his  own  sixty  cows  with  a  machine  and  hire 
ranch  help  to  do  the  field  work.  The  owner  of  the 
dairy  will  eliminate  practically  all  the  common 
complaints  against  milking  machines,  because  he 
will  keep  them  clean  and  use  due  diligence  in  their 
operation. 

DAIRY  MARKETS  WORLD  WIDE. 

During  the  nine  years  preceding  1917,  according 
to  State  Dairy  Bureau  figures,  the  San  Francisco 
butter  prices  averaged  $29.29;  and  in  no  year  did 
the  annual  average  vary  as  much  as  two  cents  be- 
low or  three  cents  above  that  figure. 
In  the  same  nine  years  cheese  aver- 
aged 14.92  in  San  Francisco,  and 
only  once  did  the  annual  average  go 
more  than  two  cents  below,  or  as 
much  as  1V4  cents  above  that.  Nor- 
mally, a  stable  price  can  be  depended 
upon  for  dairy  products. 

A  considerable  jump  was  made  in 
1917  due  to  many  factors  other  than 
local  supplies,  for  California  produc- 
tion of  butter  did  not  decrease  to 
the  1915  figure,  which  was  the  great- 
est up  to  that  time;  and  cheese  pro- 
duction increased  11.2  per  cent  more 
than  it  normally  would  have  in- 
creased. The  jump  of  butter  prices 
in  1917  over  the  average  of  the 
nine  years  previous  was  26.5  per 
cent.  Cheese  prices  jumped  32.5  per 
cent.  The  jumps  were  due  to  short- 
age in  Europe.  Exports  of  butter  in 
the  three  years  preceding  the  war 
totaled  4,457,144  pounds.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  butter 
exports  had  increased  to  26,835,092 
pounds.  The  world  has  nearly  30,- 
000,000  fewer  cattle  today  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the 
European  shortage  will  continue. 

MORE  ABOUT  HAY. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we 
note  the  arrival  of  nearly  as  much 
hay  in  the  week  ending  March  2 
as  in  the  two  weeks  preceding;  but 
without  changing  market  values  ap- 
preciably, though  the  receipts  were 
mostly  absorbed  locally.  This  indi- 
cates a  good  city  demand  for  the  in- 
visible supply  which  is  now  becom- 
ing visible.  But  cattlemen  are  not 
buying  much  any  more  and  the  only 
chance  for  increased  demand  now  is 
repetition  of  the  hot  winds  that 
mopped  Sacramento  Valley  dry  last 
week.  It  Is  noteworthy  that,  owing 
to  the  open  winter,  the  other  States 
west  of  the  Rockies,  which  had  so 
much  increased  crop,  did  not  use  a 
normal  amount  and  this  will  con- 
tribute to  a  surplus  here.  But  one 
of  the  big  things  that  will  affect  the 
market  is  that  all  speculation  by 
dealers  in  hay  has  been  cut  out  by 
the  Food  Administration,  which  al- 
lows the  various  classes  of  dealers 
a  fixed  maximum  profit  per  ton,  with 
no  resales  for  extra  profits  and  with 
a  maximum  spread  between  produc- 
ers and  consumers  of  $5.75  plus 
transportation.  While  this  spread 
still  looks  big,  it  greatly  reduces 
profits  that  speculators  have  been 
taking  and  will  put  the  market  sit- 
uation practically  in  the  hands  of 
producers,  because  it  fixee  the  profits 
of  middlemen  and  is  bound  to  lower 
the  city  price,  which  will  also  lower 
the  country  price. 

Those  who  plant  this  spring  are  in 
all  probability  destined  to  make  good 
profits  if  they  sell  their  hay,  and 
better  profits  if  they  feed  It. 
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Nationalization  of  Farming  Lands  Discussed 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  comments  upon  points  made  by  a  Pacific  Rural  Press  subscriber 


O  THE  EDITOR:  Your 
remark  accompanying  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Newels' 
letter  that  it  is  a  rule  in 
your  office  that  "who- 
ever saws  wood  in  the 
Rural  Press  must  sweep  up  his  own 
sawdust,"  is  taken  to  mean  that  T 
must  make  my  own  defense  for  prais- 
ing the  Crosser  bill. 

In  my  commendation  of  the  Cros- 
ser bill  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  the 
provisions  of  that  measure  for  pre- 
paring the  land  so  that  settlers  can 
begin  doing  at  once  the  thing  they 
understand,  which  is  farming,  and 
does  not  require  them,  as  does  the 
Homestead  law,  to  begin  as  indi- 
viduals, without  aid  or  direction,  to 
do  many  things  which  are  more 
engineering  than  agricultural,  such 
as  the  leveling  of  land,  digging 
ditches,  and  arranging  for  houses,  and 
thus  delaying  cultivation  and  ex- 
hausting their  scanty  capital  with 
living  expenses. 

Those  features  of  the  Crosser  bill 
are  in  the  direction  of  efficiency, 
of  saving  women  and  children  from 
needless  privation  and  exposure,  sav- 
ing time  and  money  in  development 
and  thus  giving  broader  opportuni- 
ties to  people  of  limited  capital  to 
enjoy  landed  independence. 

A    CONVERT    TO  NATIONALIZATION. 

When  I  first  read  the  Crosser  bill 
I  was  inclined  to  balk  at  its  pro- 
visions for  nationalizing  the  land, 
although  I  realized  that  abuses  have 
grown  up  in  this  country  and  else- 
where out  of  unrestricted  private 
ownership  of  land.  During  the  last 
two  years,  however,  I  have  been 
studying  conditions  of  land  tenure 
in  America  as  keenly  perhaps  as 
anyone,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tenure  proposed  in 
the  Crosser  bill  is  right  and  that  it 
is  destined  to  have  a  large  extension 


A  Rural  Reader  Objects  to  Nationalization 

To  the  Editor:  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mead  in  his  recent  article  about 
"preparing  homes  for  returning  soldiers"  that  we  need  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  resident-owner  farmers,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  the  Crosser  bill  is  the  solution  or  that  it  is  even  a  good  bill  to 
enact.  Under  the  Crosser  bill  the  farmer  could  be  nothing  but  a 
tenant  for  life.  He  never  could  own  his  farm,  as  it  reverts  to  the 
Government  at  his  death.  He  must  pay  for  his  farm  and  supposedly 
improve  it,  only  to  return  it  at  death  to  the  original  owner.  What 
stimulus  would  he  have  to  improve  and  enrich  a  farm  under  those 
conditions?  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farmers  that  have  gained  a  com- 
petence have  made  it  from  the  unearned  increment.  Many  farmers 
have  farmed  the  same  place  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  become  rich, 
or  at  least  gained  a  competence,  arid  yet  the  farm,  after  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  carried  a  mortgage  greater  than  the  original  pur- 
chase price.  Government  aid  to  own  land  is  all  well  enough,  but  let 
it  be  in  a  form  that  the  farmer  will  own  his  farm  when  paid  for. 
Money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  would  be  a  great  help.  Most 
farmers  operate  to  a  great  extent  on  borrowed  capital  and,  unlike 
other  business  men,  they  cannot  turn  it  quickly  and  have  been  and 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  until  they  can  devise  some  more  satisfac- 
tory way  of  financing  their  business. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Cal.  D.  C.  NOWELS. 


if  we  are  to  remain  an  economic 
democracy. 

I  believe  that  farm  tenantry  as  or- 
dinarily accepted  is  fraught  with 
serious  evil.  To  have  one  man  pay 
another  man  for  the  right  to  earn 
a  living  out  of  the  soil  is  a  kind  of 
slavery  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, aim  to  prevent.  It  is  causing 
soil  impoverishment  and  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  people  who  live 
on  farms.  The  title  to  land  held  by 
settlers  under  the  Crosser  bill  is 
wholly  different  to  the  tenantry  of 
privately  owned  land.  Under  the 
Crosser  bill  the  individual  has  the 
right  to  use  the  land  as  he  pleases 
so  long  as  he  lives  on  and  cultivates 
it.  Not  only  that,  but  his  children 
and  children's  children  inherit  the 
right  to  use  it.  He  pays  for  that 
privilege,  but  the  owner  of  a  free- 
hold also  pays  for  the  privilege  of 
ownership  when  he  pays  taxes. 

PREVENTION  OF  ABSENTEE  OWNERSHIP. 

What  the  Crosser  bill  does  is  to 
prevent  non-resident  speculative  own- 


ership of  land.  It  provides  that 
whenever  any  holder  is  tired  of  con- 
tinuing to  cultivate  a  particular 
tract  of  land  he  shall  not  have  it 
within  his  power  to  levy  tribute  on 
the  one  who  does,  the  idea  being 
that  if  freedom  from  private  con- 
trol is  good  for  one  man  it  la  good 
for  all  men  who  till  the  soil. 

We  have  not  realized  the  evils  of 
private  tenantry  in  this  country  be- 
cause until  recently  the  public  land 
gave  everybody  a  chance  to  become 
a  land  owner,  but  the  fertile  public 
land  has  now  passed  into  private 
ownership  and  we  have  conditions 
where  one  man  owns  over  a  million 
acres  of  land  which  he  refuses  to 
sell  or  to  lease  to  people  who  are 
good,  independent,  free  -  speaking 
American  citizens.  He  rents  only  to 
peasants  and  Asiatics,  because  they 
pay  higher  rents  than  are\possible 
to  men  who  maintain  a  proper 
standard  of  living.  Surely  no  one 
can  regard  that  as  desirable  or 
likely  to  create  the  right  kind  of 


condition  in  rural  society.  With 
land  nationalized  that  could  not 
happen.  No  one  could  live  on  land 
except  those  who  farm  and  who 
hold  it  under  conditions  which  have 
all  the  security  of  freehold  title  and 
none  of  its  dangers. 

If  the  idea  that  men  should  own 
the  land  they  cultivate  is  desirable, 
then  that  is  a  privilege  which  should 
be  perpetuated.  I  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable, and  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  end  with  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain.  We  find  that  under 
absolute  private  ownership  it  is  dis- 
appearing. Forty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  farming  land  in  Iowa  is  now 
cultivated  by  tenants.  Men  who  ac- 
quired the  freehold  title  are  no 
longer  the  cultivators.  They  got 
land  when  it  was  cheap  and  have 
become  rich  quite  largely  through 
the  unearned  increment.  Their  hold- 
ings are  large-  enough  to  enable 
them  to  live  off  the  rentals,  and  the 
men  who  are  cultivating  the  land 
are  tenants,  not  from  choice  but  be- 
cause we  are  creating  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  nationalization  of  land  as 
provided  in  the  Crosser  bill  will 
keep  the  privilege  of  land  freedom 
open  for  our  children  and  children's 
children,  and  that  is  something  we 
need  to  consider  more  than  we  have 
done  in  our  careless,  over -sanguine 
past.  New  Zealand  and  most  of  the 
Australian  States  have  nationalized 
land.  It  is  ending  the  abuses  of 
non-resident  ownership,  tenant  cul- 
tivators, and  the  social  unrest  which 
always  goes  with  these  things.  The 
people  who  hold  a  right  to  culti- 
vate, which  they  transmit  to  their 
children,  do  not  object  to  the  title 
remaining  in  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve it  is  socially  and  economically 
the  correct  principle. 


PREVIOUS  TO  FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  225 
French  and  Robe  de  Sargent  prune  trees, 
15  to  20  years  old,  belonging  to  Brooks 
Bros,  of  Kings  county,  bore  alternate  crops, 
as  an  orchard  across  the  avenue  does  to  this 
day.  In  alternate  years  as  many  as  half  of 
the  prunes  would  drop  prematurely.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  trees  have  had  to  be 
propped  every  year,  they  have  not  dropped 
over  two  boxes  per  tree  prematurely,  new 
growth  averages  two  to  three  feet  long,  some 
trees  have  been  rebuilt  where  big  limbs  had 
broken  off.  The  1916  crop  was  over  10  tons 
and  the  1917  crop  was  about  the  average  of 
the  preceding  four  years. 

The  difference  is  due  to  adequate  irrigation. 
C.  H.  Brooks  noticed  in  a  neighbor's  orchard 
that  two  rows  of  trees  on  ditch  banks  bore 
regularly  while  the  other  trees  bore  alter- 
nately. During  the  past  four  years  he  has 
plowed  dead  furrows  about  May  1  in  alternate 
centers,  running  the  plow  a  little  deeper  on 
the  back  trip  to  keep  it  straight.  He  has  kept 
water  in  these  furrows  from  one  end  to  the 
other  all  summer,  to  provide  the  sap  that  is 
required  to  make  both  fruit  and  buds  in  the 
same  season.  If  there  is  not  enough  moisture 
for  both,  the  fruit  takes  all  it  needs  and  the 
buds  either  do  not  form  until  next  season  or 
they  form  so  weak  that  the  fruit  they  set 
next  season  drops  before  maturity. 

Now  why  does  not  five  years  of  this  prac- 
tice sour  the  ground?  Because  it  is  well 
drained,  probably  with  a  sandy  subsoil.  Why 
does  not  such  perpetual  drainage  exhaust  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil?    Because  there  is  only 


Drop  of  June  Prunes  Stopped 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  was  no  "Jane  drop"  on  these  prunes. 


one  ditch  per  two  rows,  and  the  water  that 
actually  goes  to  the  subsoil  is  probably  still 
available  with  its  plant  food  for  the  roots, 
which,  with  moisture,  can  penetrate  deeply. 
In  addition,  from  a  time  long  before  this  per- 
petual irrigation  was  started,  Brooks  Bro9. 
have  been  adding  manure  and  other  organic 
matter,  which  supplies  both  the  food  needed 
by  the  trees  and  the  humus  needed  by  soil  to 
enable  it  to  retain  moisture.  Grain  is  grown 
in  the  orchard,  leaves  and  trash  are  added, 
and  100  to  150  chickens  run  among  the  trees 
until  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. 

Why  is  not  periodical  irrigation  or  flood 
irrigation  practiced?  Alfalfa  was  grown  in 
the  orchard  the  first  year  it  was  irrigated. 
It  was  flooded  and  Bermuda  grass  seed  was  so 
spread  that  the  alfalfa  was  plowed  up  and 
then  each  irrigation  had  to  be  followed  by  a 
lot  of  cultivation  to  avoid  baking  and  kill 
weeds.  By  using  ditches,  Bermuda  seed  which 
spreads  along  their  banks  can  be  quickly 
shaved  off  with  a  square  shovel.  It  used  to 
cost  $5  to  have  the  prune  orchard  plowed  and 
harrowed,  leaving  a  poor,  cloddy  job.  The 
extra  cultivation  was  too  much  work,  and  too 
much  water  evaporated  while  waiting  for  the 
soil  to  dry  enough  to  work.  By  that  time  it 
would  be  hard  to  pulverize  and  more  moist- 
ure was  lost. 

The  ditches  are  looked  at  once  or  twice  a 
day  to  see  that  they  are  not  overflowing. 
Water  seeps  sidewise  and  keeps  the  ground 
moist  with  no  cultivation  after  irrigation 
begins — a  real  saving  in  time  of  labor 
shortage. 
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COMINO  WESTS. 


State  Farm  Advisers'  Convention,  Berke- 
ley, March  7,  8,  and  9. 

State  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Veterin- 
ary- Associations  joint  meeting,  Modesto, 
March  13. 

Dalrv  Farmers"  Conference,  Davis,  March 
15  and  16. 

Pet  Stock  8hoiv,  Eureka,  March  16-17. 

Beekeepers'  Convention,  Redlands",  March 
10  and  20. 

Hereford  Sale,  Davis,  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  San 
Francisco.  April  11. 

Tractor  Demonstration,  Davis,  April  17 
to  20. 

Tahoe  Livestock  Association  meeting, 
Nevada  City.  April  19. 

Picnic  Day.  Davis,  April  20. 

Formal  opening  of  the  Kau (Tin  a  a  cause- 
way. Red  liluff,  May  L 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  to  26. 


Field  Crops. 

Rumor  says  that  a  cannery  will 
be  started  at  Salida. 

The  Byron-Bethany  Irrigation  sys- 
tem is  nearing  completion. 

Sixty-four  cars  of  produce  were 
shipped  out  of  Atwater  during  Jan- 
uary. 

A  $35,000  grain  warehouse  is  pro- 
posed by  the  farmers  of  Catlett,  Sut- 
ter county. 

Corcoran  planters  will  grow  2000 
acres  to  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton 
this  season. 

Indications  are  that  the  bean  acre- 
age in  Sutter  county  this  season 
will  total  50,000. 

The  Fitzgerald  ranch  of  2300 
acres  four  miles  below  Redding  has 
been  sold  for  $75,000. 

A  party  of  Greeks  may  purchase 
a  2000-acre  tract  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion near  Red  Bluff. 

Japanese  at  Livingston  will  plant 
several  acres  to  egg  plant  in  their 
colony  this  spring.   


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivate*  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  ofT  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
S'-OO  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WHITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 


Cnpltnl  Ave.  and  MrKee  Rnutl, 


Sin  .lose.  Cal. 


The  makers,  importers,  storers  and 
sellers  of  fertilizers  have  been  placed 
under  government  control. 

Trading  in  rye  "futures"  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  maximum  price 
fixed  at  $2.71  per  bushel. 

The  acreage  in  peanuts  in  the 
United  States  this  season  will  be 
double  that  of  last  year. 

Phil  Ponzo  at  Healdsburg  has  pur- 
chased a  tractor  and  will  plant  a 
large  acreage  to  tomatoes. 

Hawaiia's  1918  sugar  output  is 
estimated  at  563,000  tons  or  90,000 
tons  less  than  the  1917  crop. 

Grain  growers  at  Le  Grand  say 
the  chances  for  a  good  grain  crop 
are  as  good  now  as  any  year. 

J.  W.  Browning,  heavily  interest- 
ed in  Gridley  and  Biggs,  has  10,000 
acres  of  grain  planted  this  season. 

Sutter  county  farmers  have  sub- 
scribed $30,000  to  erect  two  eleva- 
tors for  the  bulk  handling  of  grains. 

Summer  fallowing  for  another 
grain  crop  is  going  on  in  Madera 
county,  and  the  soil  is  turning  beau- 
tifully. 

Fifty  farmers  in  the  Novato  dis- 
trict of  Marin  county  will  build  a 
co-operative  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
nery. 

Growing  grain  in  the  Tulare  lake 
district  is  in  better  condition  than 
it  has  ever  been  at  this  time  of  the 
season. 

The  Italian  Products  Association 
is  endeavoring  to  have  500  acres 
signed  up  t<r  canning  tomatoes  at 
Tulare. 

Andrew  Kaiser  will  build  a  grain 
elevator  at  Germantown.  It  will 
hold  78,000  bags  of  grain  and  will 
cost  $10,000. 

Charles  E.  Miles  has  purchased 
the  Howard  ranch  of  250  acres  of 
irrigated  alfalfa  land  near  Gustine 
for  $75,000  cash. 

Forty  men  and  125  horses  are  pre- 
paring 10,000  acres  for  rice  planting 
on  the  Colusa  Land  &  Water  Com- 
pany's, project. 

The  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Fresno  and  decided 
to  start  a  campaign  to  obtain  5000 
new  members  to  represent  500.000 
acres. 

J.  Beekler,  a  cotton  expert,  will 
supervise    the    planting    of  1000 


mm  cm  irrigation^  pi  pe. 

Nqn-corrosiwe      Rust  Resisting-. 


GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

is  manufactured  from  COPPER  ALLOY  METAL,  which  is  non-corrosive  and 
rust-resisting,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  steel  irrigation  pipe.  Com- 
mercial steel  irrigation  pipe  is  only  temporary,  while  AMERICAN  Pipe  is 
permanent. 

WHY  BUY  TEMPORARY  PIPE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  PERMANENT  PIPE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Write  us  for  catalog  and  prices  on 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS. 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

217  Holbrook  Building  .   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


acres  of  the  article  for  the  Dodge- 

Land  Company  at  Chico. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  West  Sid* 
Canal  Company  has  been  denied  a, 
re-hearing  on  its  petition  for  an  in- 
creased water  rate. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  tran- 
sient laborers,  Oakdale  farmers  will' 
plan  to  work  for  one  another  during' 
the  busy  season. 

The  Lodl  cannery  will  treble  thdl 
number  of  hands  the  coming  season! 
over  that  of  last  year,  employing! 
175  women  and  64  men. 

The  United  States  Grain  Corpora-* 
tion  at  San  Francisco  will  allow  7M 
to  9  cents  per  bushel  for  grain  bagifl 
this  season  in  place  of  4  cents. 

R.  H.  Collins  of  San  Leandro  wiiul 
grow  800  acres  of  seed  this  season! 
at  Berryessa.  Beets,  peas,  squash,! 
onions  and  corn  will  be  grown. 

Congressman  Raker  will  have  In-J 
dian  allotments  of  land  made  so  that! 
the  Rocky  Prairie  irrigation  projects 
in  Modoc  county  may  be  formed. 

Atwater  has  the  distinction  ofa 
having  the  largest  sweet  potato  field'  *> 
on  the  globe.  It  is  owned  by  Arha'B 
lian  Brothers  and  embraces  1020"  t 
acres. 

The  Farm  Bureav  of  Contra  Costa  fl 
county  is  furnishing  poisoned  grain  2 
to  land  owners  at  cost  and  a  squlr^  • 
rel  eradication  campaign  is  being'  5 
prosecuted. 

Directors  of  the  Happy  Valley  ir-  J 
rigation   district   will   call   a  bond 
election  to  vote  $615,000  so  that  ] 
water  will  be  given  to  18,400  acres, 
in  that  section. 

Land  owners  in  the  West  Side* 
irrigation  district  at  Tracy  have  J 
voted  $100,000  to  complete  the  work,  j 
Water  is  expected  t<  be  turned  into  q 

the  ditches  soon. 

Seven  hundred  Oakland  high  school 
boys  will  be  enlisted  for  work  on  the 
fruit  crops  this  summer,  according 
to  plans  formulated  at  a  meeting 
fruit-growers  held  in  San  Jose. 

Al  Breitenbacker  of  Corcoran  has-.  C 
leased  1380  acres  and  will  plant  3 
most  of  it  to  sugar  beets.  He  may  1 
try  out  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton  3 
or  milo  maize  on  some  of  it. 

It  is  reported  that  the  California  % 
Castor  Bean  Association  has  a  con-  I 
tract  with  the  Government  to  grow  J 
10,000  acres  of  castor  beans  this  1 
season.  About  1600  acres  have  been  1 
pledged  at  Fresno. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  J 
Collins  of  Tulare  county  has  noti-  1 
fied  land  ownerB  that  they  must  take  I 
action  to  eradicate  ground  squirrels  1 
unless  they  wish  him  to  do  it  at:  I 
their  expense. 

Sloan  Brothers  have  made  the  1 
first  payment  on  a  $500,000  contract  1 
for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Sargent  ] 
canal  ranch  near  Stockton.  The  new  j 
owners  will  grow  all  kinds  of  vege-  j 
table  seeds. 

Cotton,  growers  of  Palo  Vejije.  VaT-  j 
ley  met  fit  Blythe  last  week  to  dis-  j 
cuss  means  of  preventing  introduc-  j 
tion  of  insects  and  pests  through  the  I 
importation  of  seed  from  Southern 
States. 

The  rabbit-shooting  unit  organ- 
ized by  Farm  Advisor  Gross  in 
Merced  county  has  destroyed  25,000 
rabbits  since  October.  A  large  per 
cent  of  them  were  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  commission  men. 

W.  B.  Camp  of  the  D.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  Sacramento. 
San  Joaquin,  Imperial  and  Palo 
Verde  Valleys  and  is  holding  expe- 
riments in  growing  cotton. 

Prune  growers  are  being  mailed 
checks  for  one  cent  additional  a 
pound  for  prunes  they  delivered  to 
the  association.  This  brings  the 
amount  paid  thus  far  up  to  five  cents, 
per  pound  for  fruit  delivered  last 
season. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  State's 
bean  acreage  was  represented  at  the 
organization  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  in  Stockton 
last  week.  Officers  elected  are:  G.. 
A.  Turner,  president;  G.  F.  Mad- 
dock,  vice-president,  and  E.  F.  Har- 
ris, treasurer. 

The  California  Federation  of  Co- 
operative Marketing  Association  of 
San  Francisco  will  recruit  labor 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  and 
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they  will  be  formed  into  companies 
which  will  be  under  a  foreman  and 
move  from  farm  to  farm  as  crop 
exigencies  demand. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company 
paid  out  $2,000,000  to  sugar  beet 
growers  in  Salinas  Valley  last  sea- 
son. There  were  24,704  acres  har- 
vested, and  the  average  yield  was 
11.43  tons  per  acre;  average  price 
per  ton,  $7.01;  sugar  content  aver- 
age, 19.11  per  cent;  average  gross 
return  per  acre,  $80.12. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organ- 
ize a  tomato  growers'  association  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Canners  are  of- 
fering to  contract  for  $12  and  $15 
per  ton,  but  the  growers  feel  confi- 
dent that  by  organizing  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  $20.  It  has  been 
proven  that  the  canners  have  real- 
ized a  large  profit  from  the  tomatoes 
contracted  by  them  for  some  time, 
while  the  growers  have  lost  money 
when  they  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  a  very  light  yield. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  Chico  Ripe  Olive  Company  is 
doubling  the  size  of  its  plant. 
'  Seven  cents  a  pound  is  being  of- 
fered for  1918  prune  crop  by  pack- 
ing interests  of  San  Jose. 

Peach  growers  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  a  minimum  price  on 
clingstones. 

Fruit  buyers  at  Lodi  are  contract- 
ing for  the  1918  crop  of  dried 
peaches  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Orange  growers  are  anticipating 
a  strong  Eastern  demand  for  their 
fruit  in  April  and  May. 

Merced  fig  growers  are  being  so- 
licited to  join  the  Fig  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  1918  peach 
crop  in  California  will  bring  grow- 
lers $5,000,000. 

Sacramento  peach  growers  are  an- 
ticipating a  strong  demand  for  their 
dried  peaches  this  season. 

A  shipment  of  438  boxes  of 
oranges  of  the  Exeter  Orange  Grow- 
ers' Association  sold  In  London  for 
$4,356  or  $6.63  net  per  box. 

The  packing  expense  of  the  San- 
tiago Orange  Growers'  Association 
averaged  only  33  cents  per  box  last 
season. 

Lindsay  won  first  prize  on  Valen- 
cias  and  second  on  Washington  Na- 
val sweepstakes  at  the  National 
Orange  Show. 

The  Food  Administration  will  ask 
retailers  to  offer  a  certain  number 
of  oranges  for  even  money,  as  9,  10 
•or  11  for  50  cents,  instead  of  offer- 
ing at  so  much  per  dozen. 

H.  E.  Losse  of  Sunnyvale  is  spray- 
ing part  of  his  cots  with  lime-sul- 
phur and  part  with  Buggo  to  de- 
termine which  will  be  most  effective 
in  preventing  brown  rot. 

The  California  Peach  Growers' 
Association  will  process  or  "practi- 
cally peel"  75  per  cent  of  the  1918 
peach  crop.  The  experiment  last 
year  with  15  per  cent  of  the  crop 
proved  a  success. 

F.  T.  Swett  of  Martinez  reports 
a  good  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation. At  a  meeting  held  at 
Courtland  recently,  a  large  acreage 
was  signed  up  with  very  little  ef- 
fort. 

The  1917  crop  of  900  tons  of  dried 
prunes,  grown  by  Lester  Brothers 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  individual  crop  in  the 
world.  The  crop  was  grown  from 
500  acres  and  is  estimated  as  being 
worth  $120,000. 


Grapes. 

The  Government  will  likely  fix  a 
minimum  price  on  raisins  and  dried 
"flgs. 

The  winery  Just  north  of  Selma 
was  destroyed  by  fire  one  night  last 
week.    Loss,  $25,000. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company 
has  set  aside  $375,000  to  cover  ex- 
pense of  sales  and  advertising  for 
the  year  starting  June  1st. 

R.  C.  Britton  of  Del  Rey  has  pur- 
chased the  A.  J.  Rudy  ranch  six 
miles  east  of  Sanger  for  $40,000. 
Seventy  acres  are  in  Muscatel  vines 
and  ten  in  oranges. 


The  Owens  ranch  at  Clovis,  con- 
sisting of  160  acres  in  Emperor, 
Thompsons,  Malagas  and  Muscatel 
grapes,  has  been  sold  to  Quong  Lee 
She  for  $70,000. 

Most  of  the  raisins  will  go  to 
the  trade  in  25-pound  boxes  this 
season,  as  the  railroads  have  ruled 
that  50-pound  boxes  must  be  iron- 
strapped. 

Contracts  have  been  made  with 
England  for  California  currants, 
prunes,  Sultana  raisins  and  wal- 
nuts, totaling  $3,000,000,  for  the 
year.  Shipments  will  be  made 
monthly. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hereafter  fish  must  be  sold  whole- 
sale by  net  weight. 

Reedley  will  have  another  green 
fruit  packing-house  this  season. 

The  Sonoma  cannery  has  contract- 
ed for  1,450,000  cans. 

Beemen  hope  to  double  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  this  season. 

Sufficient  sugar  for  canning  fruit 
this  season  has  been  promised  house- 
wives by  the  Food  Administration. 

Sutter  county  peach  growers  will 
use  auto  trucks  for  marketing  their 
peach  crop  this  season. 

The  Lacy  Milling  Company  will 
build  a  $20,000  concrete  grain  ele- 
vator at  Hanford. 

Farm  Adviser  G.  C.  Kruetzer  of 
Kern  county  has  been  apointed  head 
of  the  State  colonization  board. 

J.  K.  Macomber  of  Tipton  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  new 
Tulare  county  farm  bureau. 

An  auction  sale  of  farm  products 
at  Pixley  netted  $500  for  the  Red 
Cross.. 

Sheriff  Smith  has  notified  tramps 
and  idlers  that  they  must  go  to 
work  or  leave  Tulare  county. 

Bakers  may  use  rye  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wheat  in  Victory  bread  un- 
til March  31. 

A  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  planter 
will  experiment  in  the  manufacture 
of  bagasse  paper  from  cane  waste. 

It  will  require  six  weeks  to  drain 
Lake  Yosemite  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

Porkless  Tuesdays  are  to  be 
meatless  Tuesdays  again,  beginning 
March  12. 

Petaluma  schools  are  making  plans 
to  place  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year. 

The  new  Nile  Garden  cannery  at 
Manteca  will  cost  $25,000  and  will 
employ  100  hands. 

The  plowing  of  vacant  lots  and 
acreages  for  gardens  in  the  city  of 
Eureka  has  resulted  in  very  little 
pasturage  for  the  family  cow. 

The  Prune  Association  still  has 
22.000,000  pounds  of  prunes  on  hand. 
About  110,000,000  pounds  have  been 
sold. 

The  Globe  mill  at  Woodland  is 
working  night  and  day  shifts,  hand- 
ling 2500  sacks  of  rice  every  twenty- 
lour  hours. 

The  J.  W.  McPherson  ranch  at 
Orosi,  consisting  of  115  acres  of 
peaches,  grapes  and  alfalfa,  has  been 
sold  for  $34,500. 

Laborers'  cottages  may  cost  from 
$800  to  $1,000  and  farmers'  houses 
up  to  $300"0  in  the  State  Land  Set- 
tlement Board's  colony  at  Durham. 

Food  canneries  have  been  request- 
ed to  hold  all  canned  corn,  peas, 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  salmon 
subject  to  order  of  the  Government. 

Fresno  grocers  are  grinding  wheat 
and  oats  in  their  coffee  mills,  and 
retailing  the  cereals  as  a  breakfast 
food  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Victor  Motor  Company  of 
Niles  report  a  great  demand  for 
pumping  plants  and  advise  our  read- 
ers to  get  in  their  orders  early,  as 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  deliv- 
eries for  thirty  days.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  running  night 
and  day,  they  are  4  2  plants  behind. 
Bisieglia  Brothers  of  San  Jose  have 
just  instaled  one  of  their  large  60 
horsepower  pumps.  Symon  Hard- 
ware Company  of  Parlier  have  re- 
ceived another  60  horsepower.  Four 
large  plants,  averaging  50  horse- 
power, have  just  been  shipped  to 
Arizona. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PEE  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long..  9.50  20  inches  long..  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long..  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
-  See  your  Nurseryman  or  wTite  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON 

DEALERS— Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


Just  as  the  open  irrigation  ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden  and  then  by  con- 
crete Humes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of 
underground  conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches 
choked  with  weeds — wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Booklet,  which  gives  complete  detailed  Information. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY  ?0\\lv:™caistrtet 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


Pumps— Gas  Engines — 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. 

Iowa  Separators- 
write  os  (or  80  paje  "Betler  Farmioe  Book"— Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG-FREE 

We  specialize  on  the  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  TOU  plan,  and  every  pur- 
chase is  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction or  money  back. 

ZUMBRO  FURNITURE  CO. 


790  Mission  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Right  Back— Down  Same  Row 

— Remarkable  Tractor  Performance! 


Make  Tractor  You  Buy  PULL  TOOLS  Around 
Short  Turns.   Get  FREE  TRACTOR  BOOK  NOW. 


STRA1GHT-AWAY  plowing:  is  not  a  complete 
tractor  test.  '  "Acrobatic"  turning;  stunts  with- 
out toola  is  no  test.  Watch  the  Bean  Track- 
PULL  Tractor  PULL  TOOLS  around  short  turns, 
doubling  back  in  the  same  row,  cultivating  around 
a  tree  right  under  the  lowest  branches  with  the 
tools  down  deep,  and  no  strain  on  the  tractor 
anywhere.  Our  wonderful  PATENTED  FRONT 
DRIVE  FEATURE  permits  the  TrackPULL 
Tractor  to  use  full  power  and  pull  full  load  just  as 
easily  on  right-angle  turns  as  on  straight-away 
with  7ie  pivoting  and  no  overload  on  one  wheel  or 
track.  If  you  want  a  tractor  for  an  orchard  or  a 
vineyard  or  for  efficient  field  work  you'll  want  the 
Bean,  because  the  Bean  ia  the  only  tractor  built 
to  perform  these  necessary  feats.  The  patents  are 
built  right  into  the  tractor  and  cannot  be  imitated. 

The  Bean  exerts  all  its  power  through  a  single 
track  and  you  "gee"  or  "haw"  this  track  to  steer. 
Ten-year-old  boys  turn  this  tractor  all  the  way 
around  inside  a  ten-foot  circle  (5-foot  radius)  with 
perfect  ease.  When  you  hit  soft  spots  you  simply 
throw  the  track  over  and  pull  out  just  the  same  as 

Bean  TrackPULL 
Tractor  ( FronT-DriL ) 


■with  a  team.  No  digging  in  deeper.  "Almost  an- 
imal intelligence",  some  users  say. 

Don't  make  mistake  of  buying  a  tractor  until 
you've  seen  these  features  demonstrated  and 
proved.  You'll  save  money  by  buying  a  tractor 
like  this  and  you'll  save  time  and  trouble  which  is 
just  as  good  as  a  cash  saving. 

Don't  wait.  Get  the  Bean  catalog  now,  note 
the  price;  and  learn  the  name  of  the  nearest  dem- 
onstrating agent,  who  will  give  you  a  true  demon- 
stration (no  tricks  or  "acrobatic"  stunts)  to  show 
you  what  a  tractor  ought  to  do  on  your  place. 

Send  in  this  coupon  now  before  you  forget  it. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  A-3 
231  W.  Julian  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ml  N.  I/OS  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Please  send  Tractor  Book  with  full  in- 
formation about  the  Jiean  TrackPULL 
Tractor. 


Name  . 
Street. 
City  .. 


County   State  

No.  of  acres  Kind  of  crops 


30 
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Successful  Cherries  on  Poor  Soil 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Waab  sand  four  feet  deep  and 
underlaid  by  clay  would  not  even 
produce  pumpkins  or  barley  hay, 
but  was  planted  to  cherries  25 
years  ago  on  the  place  at  present 
operated  by  L.  H.  Schuyler  in  Santa 
Barbara  county.  Similar  soil  around 
the  orchard  produced  only  1%  tons 
of  hay  four  acres  last  year. 
There  are  eight  acres  of  the  old 
trees,  including  Black  Tartarians, 
Royal  Annes,  Bings,  Gov.  Woods  and 
a  few  delicious  soft  early  red  ones. 
Scarcely  a  tree  shows  any  sign  of 
rot,  dieback  or  disease,  and  the 
crop  last  year  was  about  3500  net 
2  S -pound  lug  boxes. 

YARIBTIES  AND  MARKETS. 

Ose  Tartarian  tree  produced  30 
lug  boxfuls  last  season;  a  Gov. 
Woods  yielded  31  boxes.  The  Blacks 
are  most  easily  marketed  and  sev- 
eral acres  have  been  planted  within 
six  years.  The  soft  ones  are  not 
profitable.  Royal  Annes  have  been 
expressed  in  small  lots  as  far  east 
as  Utah,  but  not  enough  are  grown 
in  Mr.  Schuyler's  district  to  make 
carlots.  Bings  are  being  planted 
where  old  apple  trees  have  been 
removed. 

The  crop  last  year  sold  for  more 
than  $600»  net,  averaging  about 
$1.7S  per  box.  The  Blacks  brought 
about  $2.50  per  box,  the  Annes  $2, 
and  the  Reds  $1.50  or  less.  Most 
of  them  are  sold  to  Los  Angeles  and 
nearby  towns. 

HANDLING   THE  TREES  AN'D  CROPS. 

Trees  are  planted  30  feet  apart. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  they  bear 


heavier  where  given  more  space. 
The  outside  rows  bear  best.  The 
orchard  has  not  been  plowed  for  ten 
years,  but  is  disked  about  four 
inches  deep  and  worked  with  a 
cyclone  2%  to  3  inches  deep.  Only 
one  year  has  it  been  irrigated;  that 
was  the  dry  year  1913.  Water  was 
applied  before  ripening  and  after 
picking.  The  taste  and  shipping 
quality  were  not  injured  by  the  ir- 
rigation, but  no  more  water  will  be 
given  after  fruit  is  off,  because  it 
made  them  bloom  about  Christmas. 

The  cherries  do  not  crack  unless 
rain  comes,  when  they  are  ready  to 
pick.  Several  heavy  sprinkles  and  a 
lot  of  heavy  fogs  failed  to  crack 
them  last  year.  The  moisture  is 
usually  dried  off  before  the  sun 
comes  out. 

Picking  begins  late  in  May  and  is 
finished  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Each  tree  is  picked  twice  on  ac- 
count of  uneven  ripening.  About  15 
pickers  are  needed  in  the  busy  sea- 
son, when  150  to  160  boxes  per 
day  are  put  out.  Pickers  average 
about  nine  boxes  per  day,  though 
some  pick  14  and  one  got  21  boxes 
one  day.  Mr.  Schuyler  paid  30 
cents  per  box  last  season,  each  man 
to  clean  off  all  ripe  cherries  before 
leaving  a  tree.  No  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  knocking  off  fruit  spurs 
with  ladders,  because  there  are  too 
many  fruit  spurs  anyway. 

Dead  wood  is  cut  out  soon  after 
picking,  when  it  can  be  easily  seen. 
Then  after  the  leaves  are  off,  the 
branches  and  spurs  are  thinned  out. 


Pollination  of  Muscat  Grape 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  edition 
of  February  16  you  make  mention 
in  an  article  by  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the 
need  of  cross  pollination  of  Muscat 
grapes.  How  should  they  be  cross- 
ed! I  know  of  a  vineyard  in  So- 
noma county  that  was  planted  al- 
most solid  to  Muscats  and  the 
bunches  were  always  well  filled, 
while  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a 
few  vines  planted  near  other  grapes 
in  Solano  county  and  the  bunches 
seldom  filled  well.  Now  I  have  a 
patch  of  800  or  900  vines  planted 
to  Muscats  three  years  old  with  no 
other  vines  near.  Should  they  have 
other  varieties  mixed  in? — Subscrib- 
er, Suisun. 

COMMENTS  BY  HWBHMOB  BIOLETTI. 

What  seems  to  be  known  regard- 
ing the  pollination  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  Muscat  very  frequently 
drops  its  blossoms  without  setting 
or  the  berries  fail  to  develop  to  full 
site. 

2.  The  pollen  of  the  Muscat, 
whem  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, Is  found  to  be  sticky,  and  not 
dusty,  like  the  pollen  of  most  vines. 
It  tends  to  adhere  in  lumps  which 
fall  to  the  ground  instead  of  float- 
ing off  on  the  breeze  like  the  pollen 
of  its  brother  vines  of  other  varie- 
ties. 

3.  Most  of  the  pollen  grains  of 
a  Muscat  flower  fail  to  germinate  in 
sweetened  water.  Pollen  of  other 
varieties  germinates  readily. 

4.  By  dusting  pollen  collected 
from  other  varieties  over  Muscat 
blossoms  the  crop  has  been  increased 
300  per  cent  in  hothouses. 

From  these  known  facts  we  judge 
that  the  neighborhood  of  varieties 
with  vigorous  normal  pollen  would 
be  favorable  to  the  bearing  of  the 
Muscat.    Other  things,  however,  are 


necessary.  If  the  weather  is  too 
cold  or  too  hot  or  too  moist  during 
blossoming,  the  fruit  will  not  set, 
even  though  good  pollinating  varie- 
ties are  near.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  favorable  weather,  it  is  possible 
that  the  abundant  light  pollen  of 
vines  may  be  brought  by  insects  and 
the  wind  from  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

Finally,  it  is  a  long  established 
custom  in  Asia  Minor  and  Spain  to 
plant  other  varieties  with  Muscat  in 
the  belief  that  this  is  favorable  to 
bearing.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  a  row  of  Palomino,  or  similar 
heavy  producer  of  blossom  and  pol- 
len, if  planted  on  the  windward  side 
of  a  Muscat  vineyard,  would  be 
useful.  Berkeley. 

CURED  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 


Final  proceedings  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange  were  taken  last  week, 
when  it  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy.  The  beginning  of  its 
troubles  was  in  its  cashier's  inabil- 
ity to  square  his  accounts  satisfac- 
torily to  the  directors,  who  had  been 
too  lenient  in  demanding  a  complete 
audit. 


NO   MANURE  WHEN  PLANTING 
TREES. 


"Do  not  put  manure  in  the  hole 
with  young  trees,"  writes  J.  S.  Arm- 
strong of  the  Armstrong  Nurseries, 
Ontario.  "Much  loss  of  trees  among 
our  customers  occurs  because  they 
have  placed  manure  in  the  holes 
when  planting.  It  burns  the  roots 
and  kills  the  trees;  and  we  advise 
against  it." 


Lock-seamed  un- 
der tremendous 

pressure. 

Most  durable  sur- 
face pipe  made. 

Smooth  tapering 
sleeves  and 
tight-fitting 
collars  insure 
water-tight 
Joints. 

Most  complete 
line  of  surface 
pipe  and  pipe 
equipment  In 
the  West. 

Protect  yourself 
on  delivery- 
order  NOW. 


DON'T 

WASTE  WATER 

When  ditches  are  used  for  irrigation,  the  toss  frnm  seepage 
is  often  over  50  per  cent.    There  is  no  waste  whan  yon  use 

AMES-IRVIN 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

It  puts  every  drop  of  water  right  where  yen  want  It.  Bo 

leveling.    No  ditching.  No  grading.    Just  tor  the  pipe  down 

when  you're  ready  to  Irrigate  and  take  R  ap  again  when 

you've  finished. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "P" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  dcosffiSLg  ear  en- 
tire line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe  equipment. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 

8th  &  Irwin  San  Francisco 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOC8E  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits, 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun,  Band  Storms.  Barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  TJS  VOI  R  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chill  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EX  PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

936  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlands,  Calif. 


ORANGE 
LEMON 
POMELO 


OLIVE 
AVOCADO 
PERSIMMON 


As  Well  as  All  Deciduous  Varieties 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 

OUR  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  pro- 
duction of  well  matured  trees.  The  long  growing 
season  allows  the  trees  to  mature  naturally,  so  that  at 
digging  time  the  wood  is  hardened  up  and  in  prime  condi- 
tion for  handling. 

We  exercise  great  care  in  the  proper  selection  of  seedling 
stocks,  cutting  our  buds  from  record-breaking  orchards, 
scientifically  budding  the  seedlings  and  giving  the  young 
trees  the  best  care  and  cultivation  in  order  to  produce 
trees  that  are  merchantable. 

By  personal  acquaintance  and  good  words  of  our  friends, 
we  have  secured  an  increased  volume  of  business  each  year. 

Late  Rains  Will  Increase  an  Already  Large  Demand  for 
Trees.    Planting  Questions  Cheerfully  Answered. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co 

Address:  Dept.  B,  Fresno,  Cat. 

Use  this  Coupon  Today 


Write 

for 
Catalog 


Fresno  Nursery  Company, 
Address  Dept.  B,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  copy  of  your  new  Illustrated  Fruit 
Tree  Catalogue. 

Name   

Post  Office  

Street  orR.  F.  D  

County  

State  
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Kirkman 

Nurseries 

Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High-Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Actual 
Size 


Our  Pedigreed  French  Prunes  are 
as  repreeented;  we  do  not  use  the 
term  in  a  general  way. 
We  still  have  on  hand  flrst-class 
trees  of  Prune,  Apricot,  Almond, 
Cherry,  Pear,  etc.,  and  the  finest 
ornamental  stock  we  have  ever 
grown. 

Please  write  us:  to  deal  with  us 
means  you  will  be  a  satisfied 
customer. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

MORGANflILL,  CAL 


TEA6UE  QUALITY 


CITRUS  TREES 

Orasiqe,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

l  bad  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
I  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 


SiR  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


BEEKEEPERS'  EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS. 


For  the  purpose  of  instructing 
beekeepers  in  the  control  of  bee 
diseases,  better  management  of  their 
apiaries  for  honey  production  and 
the  organization  of  a  State  Bee- 
keepers' Co-operative  Marketing  As- 
sociation, the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension in  Agriculture,  University 
of  California,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  co- 
operating in  a  series  of  meetings, 
extending  through  the  month  of 
March  and  first  week  of  April,  cov- 
ering all  the  principal  honey  pro- 
ducing centers  of  the  State,  as 
follows: 

San  Dieg-o  county — Ramona.  2  p.  m.  meet- 
ing, Monday,  March  11. 

Imperial  county — El  Centro.  10  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  meeting-,  Thursday,  March  14;  River- 
side, 10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  meeting,  Saturday, 
March  16;  Redlands,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m 
meeting,  Monday,  March  19;  Ontario  10 
a.  m.  to  12  m..  March  2-1. 

Inyo  county — Independence,  10  a.  m.  to  4 
p.  m.  meeting,  March  23. 

Los  Angeles — Local  meeting  and  visiting 
apiaries,  March  26-27. 

Pasadena — Meeting  of  beekeepers  and  in- 
spectors, March  28-30. 

Bakersfleld — Meeting,  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m 
April  1. 

Visalia — Meeting,  10  a.  m.  to  4  p  m 
April  2. 

Hanford — Meeting.  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
April  3. 

Fresno — Meeting,  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m 
April  4. 

Modesto — Visiting  apiaries,  April  5. 
Sacramento — 10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  April  6. 

At  these  meetings,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Coleman,  agriculturist  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  following  program  will 
be  rendered:  Mr.  Demuth  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  now  in  Berkeley,  is  an  ex- 
pert in  the  diagnosis  and  control  of 
bee  diseases  and  will  be  able  to  give 
the  beekeepers  practical  help  in  this 
work.  Colonel  Weinstock,  State 
Market  Director,  will  be  present  at 
a  number  of  the  meetings,  ready  to 
give  practical  suggestions  in  the 
organization  of  local  as  well  as 
State  associations.  Mr.  Atwater,  al- 
ready working  in  the  State,  is  a 
practical  beeman  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience and  an  expert  in  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Coleman  will  take  up 
several  phases  of  co-operative  work 
which  will  assist  the  beekeeper  in 
making  a  financial  success. 


IMPROVED  BERRY  HARROW. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  wide  spike-tooth  harrows  de- 
signed to  cultivate  a  row  of  berries 
at  once  do  not  fit  the  back-furrows 
or  dead-furrows  very  well,  and  con- 
sequently part  of  the  surface  is  but 
lightly  scratched,  if  at  all.  This  is 
overcome  by  Bower  &  Lynn  of  Se- 
bastopol,  who  have  made  a  harrow 
in  two  sections,  each  diamond  shaped 
and  consisting  of  three  or  four  beams 
of  2^x3-inch  pieces,  having  five 
teeth  each.  The  beams  are  held  in 
place  by  a  strap  across  each  end  of 
all  in  each  section,  with  one  bolt 
through  each  beam  to  permit  adjust- 
ment of  shape.  A  handle  is  fixed 
to  each  section  and  a  chain  con- 
nects each  section  to  one  end  of  the 
doubletree. 

The  two  sections  are  hinged  to- 
gether with  simple  strap  irons  fit- 
ting over  bolts;  so  in  a  dead  furrow 
the  center  of  the  harrow  angles 
downward  to  reach  the  entire  sur- 
face equally.  With  a  back-furrow, 
the  harrow  angles  upward  along  the 
center.  The  width  of  strip  it  will 
cover  is  adjusted  by  removing  a  bolt 
from  the  corner  brace  and  flattening 
or  squaring  the  diamond  shape  to 
suit. 


Capitalists  are  planning  to  dam 
the  Chowchilla  river  and  irrigate 
10,000  acres  north  of  Sharon. 


THE   LIQUID  FLAME 


KILLS  SQUIRRELS  AND 
QOPHERS 
Sold  Only  With 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Send  for  Our  Book  on  the  Control  of 
PEST  and  DISEASE 


Kenwood,  Calif.,  Sept.  12,  1917. 
The  California  Spraver  Co., 
Gentlemen:  Reedley,  Calif. 

Your  American  Beauty  Sprayer  has  saved  75  per  cent  of  labor 
and  moreover  got  a  larger  crop.  Have  to  say  it  is  the  best 
machine  on  the  market. 

(Copy)  Respectfully  yours,  L.  A.  TYCE. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

.6001=6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  1  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


nuine 

Giant  Powder 

bears^tradmarl 

AN!aF/\^ 

STUMPING  — 'AGRICULTURAL, 

The  Giant  trademark  is  worth  looking  for,  because  it  spells 
better  blasting  and  more  of  it — done  at  lower  cost.  "  Giant  is 
powerful,  nice  to  handle, "  writes  Clarence  Warner,  Dayton, 
Ore.,  "and  takes  less  powder  to  do  the  same  work  than  other 
brands.    I  think  Giant  is  just  O.  K.  " 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant  Stumping — are 
made  especially  for  western  farm  use.  Every  ounce_  of  energy 
has  exactly  the  right  cracking,  splitting  and  heaving  action. 
More  than  half  a  century  of  such  efficiency  has  made  them  so 
popular  that  other  explosives  are  in  error  called  "giant  powders." 

This  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  original.  There  is  only 
one  brand  of  Giant  Powders.  The  Giant  trademark  is  your 
sure  protection  against  imitations. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring  yaw 
the  big  free  book  "Better  Farming."  It  tells  you  how  to  do 
Tiany  kinds  of  farm  work  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.  * 


" Everything  for  Bloating" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-page  illustrated  book  "Better  Farming."    1  am  especially 
totctcitcd  in  (please  check)  n  j  r, 

□  Stump  Blasting  O  Tree  Bed  Blasting 
Q  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name  .  

Address  ,  
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Biggest  Food  Saving  Project 


One  of  the  biggest  food  conserva- 
tion projects  in  the  world  is  being 
developed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
dried  vegetables  have  been  con- 
tracted to  the  Government  for  the 
Army  by  the  E.  Clemens  Horst  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  The  War 
Department  has  long  been  looking 
for  satisfactory  dried  vegetables,  but 
it  was  only  by  feeding  them  some 
of  the  Horst  kind  that  they  were 
finally  convinced  that  what  they 
were  looking  for  had  been  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Horst  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  endorsement  given  his  veg- 
etables by  every  one  who  has  tried 
them.  The  Biltmore  and  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  hotels  in  New  York  City  have 
used  them  and  testified  that  they 
were  more  satisfactory  than  canned 
vegetables,  besides  being  lighter  in 
weight  and  smaller  in  bulk  for 
transportation. 

The  Horst  Hop  Company  has  been 
probably  the  biggest  grower  of  hops 
in  America,  but  Mr.  Horst  says  they 
are  going  absolutely  out  of  the  hop 
business  and  converting  all  their" 
hop  kilns  in  British  Columbia,  Ore- 
gon and  several  counties  of  Califor- 
nia into  vegetable  driers.  They 
are  also  planning  many  additional 
driers.  The  vegetables  are  dried 
cheaply  and  return  to  their  natural 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kur  il  Press  ] 

form  and  flavor  so  completely  that 
the  difference  cannot  be  noted,  as 
experienced  by  all  who  have  tried 
them,  including  the  publisher  of  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  More  will  appear 
soon  as  to  how  the  Horst  process 
works. 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


COMPREHENSIVE   FARM  LABOR 
STUDIES  PUBLISHED. 
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First  use  all  the  labor  available 
within  the  State,  beginning  now  to 
get  a  line  on  it.  If  it  bids  fair  to 
prove  insufficient,  start  machinery 
going  soon  enough  to  get  Mexicans 
or  Chinese,  since  these  are  most 
available.  These  are  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  a  bulle- 
tin by  State  Farm  Labor  Superin- 
tendent R.  L.  Adams  and  T.  R. 
Kelly.  Increase  attractiveness  of 
farm  labor  by  providing  better  food 
and  housing  conditions.  Increase  ef- 
ficiency of  labor  by  closing  saloons 
and  by  providing  better  distribution 
to  points  of  need.  The  bulletin  dis- 
cusses losses,  past  and  probable,  due 
to  labor  shortage,  and  all  sugges- 
tions for  remedying  it.  Efficiency  is 
stated  to  have  dropped  about  25  per 
cent  in  1917  on  account  of  the  draft 
and  movement  of  labor  to  Govern- 
ment work.  At  the  same  time,  wages 
averaged  about  a  40  per  cent  in- 
crease. The  bulletin  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 


NEW  FARM  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  60  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  26  for  $1.00. 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena.  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-].  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  (or  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


IBS 


■  too*  v 
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A  farm  labor  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  in  solving  labor  problems 
growing  out  of  the  campaign  to  in- 
crease crop  production  has  just  been 
appointed  by  Governor  W.  D.  Steph- 
ens, as  follows:  Alden  Anderson, 
Sacramento,  chairman;  John  M.  Per- 
ry, Stockton;  P.  F.  Cogswell,  El 
Monte;  F.  B.  McKevitt,  Sacramento; 
Wilie  M.  Giffen,  Fresno;  P.  J.  Dre- 
her,  Pomona;  Roger  J.  Edwards, 
Saticoy;  A.  L.  Wisker,  Grass  Valley; 

B.  F.  Rush,  Suisun;  W.  S.  Guilford, 
Willows;  C.  O.  Bullis,  El  Centro; 
A.  R.  Bates,  Modesto;  Albert  Lind- 
ley,  Stockton;  A.  R.  Hebbron,  Sa- 
linas; W.  D.  Egilbert,  Willows,  and 

C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton. 


FARM  BUREAU  TOUR. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flower*  of 
Sulphur  and  Ea&le  Brand. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 
double  sack*.  Are  the 
fiuffleat  Sulphur*  that 
money  can  buy:  the  beat 
for  vlneyardi :  the  beat 
for  bleachlnr  purposes 
LEAVING  NO  ASH 
SEND  FOB  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET : 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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On  March  11  all  the  Fartn  Bu- 
reau directors  are  to  meet  at  Berke- 
ley with  the  conference  of  Farm 
Advisers,  for  consultation  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  ways  to  make 
the  Farm  Bureau  work  more  effec- 
tive in  their  respective  counties. 
After  this  meeting  all  Farm  Advis- 
ers, three  directors  for  each  County 
Bureau  and  University  officials,  will 
visit  and  inspect  Farm  Bureau  work 
in  every  county  between  Berkeley 
and  Bakersfield  where  there  is  a 
Farm  Adviser. 


1917  FARM  PRODUCT  VALUES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

That  California  produced  practic- 
ally as  much  value  of  farm  crops  in 
1917  as  the  total  of  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  is  interesting.  Values 
of  all  crops  estimated  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are:  Cali- 
fornia, $432,285,000;  Arizona,  $27,- 
068,000;  Nevada,  $25,655,000;  Utah, 


$49,627,000;  Idaho,  $94,890,000; 
Oregon,  $108,632,000;  and  Washing- 
ton, $144,422,000.  The  total  of  the 
other  States  mentioned  is  $450,294  - 

000. 


Concrete  Pipe  Displaces  Open  Ditches 

A  48-inch  concrete  pipe  will  take 
the  place  of  open  ditches  in  the  Pio- 
neer Water  Company  system  at  Por- 

terville. 


Dependability! 


You  want  a  sprayer  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
work  with  the  least  possible  trouble — one  that  isn't 
going  to  take  up  your  time  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing just  when  you  need  it  most.  You  will  get  day 
in  and  day  out  efficient  and  dependable  service  from 


BEAN  Power  Sprayers 


There  are  ten  big  distinctive  feature*  which  aceount 
for  Bean  Spray  superiority.    Chief  among  them  are: 

Bean  Patented  Automatic  Pressure  Regulator 

Maintains  any  desired  pressure  whether  noxales  are  open 
or  closed.  When  nozzles  are  shot  oft  the  spray  Bquid 
simply  runs  back  into  the  tank  without  being  pnt  under 
pressure  and  the  engine  runs  free.  This  saves  one-third 
of  the  gasoline  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  engine  and 
pump. 

Bean  Patented  Threadless  Ball  Valves. 

Revolving  on  reversible  and  interchangeable  bras*  seats; 
no  threads  to  rnst,  corrode  or  stick  tight;  can  be  epened 
up  entirely,  every  part  removed  in  less  than  two  minutes 
without  lowering  the  pressure,  stopping  the  engine  or 
drawing  the  liquid  out  of  the  pump. 

There  are  eight  other  big  money  and  time-saving  fea- 
tures that  you  should  know  about.  See  your  nearest 
Bean  dealer  or  mail  coupon  today. 


HI  \\    SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

211  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jooe,  Calif. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  your  catalog  on  the 
following : 

Power  Sprayers  [j  Accessories  n 

Hand  Pump  Q  Spray  Materials  £] 

No.  of  Acres  □  Kind  of  Fruit  Grown  □ 


Name 
Address 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 


211  W.  Julian  Street 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


f  Protect  the  Crops 


Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER   Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Book  ei  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 


HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY  oakTand",cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


March  9,  1918 
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[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Big  things  are  being  done  on  the 
42,000-acre  Chowchilla  Farms  in  Ma- 
dera and  Merced  counties.  They 
have  7,00  cattle,  besides  100  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  bulls  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  East,  and  1000  acres 
of  alfalfa,  which  will  be  increased 
to  8000,  according  to  Superintendent 
E.  Dyer.  The  hay  is  to  be  handled 
almost  entirely  by  machinery,  so  the 
old  check  system  is  being  plowed 
down  and  strip  checks  made.  Ditch 
water  is  to  be  supplemented  by  wells 
and  electrically-driven  eight-inch 
pumps.  The  ten  wells  already  put 
down  average  about  150  feet  deep 
and  have  a  25-foot  lift.  About  800 
acres  of  various  kinds  of  corn  are  to 
be  raised  for  silage.  Something  over 
2000  acres  of  rice  will  also  be 
planted. 

HANFORD  FAT-HOG  AUCTIONS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  fat-hog  auction,  at  which  five 
carloads  averaged  over  15  cents,  at 
Hanford  recently,  is  to  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  March  14  or  15. 
Several  carloads  have  already  been 
consigned.  The  first  sale  totaled 
$11,995.12,  an  average  of  $28.22  per 
head.  The  hogs  averaged  195  pounds. 
The  Cudahy  Co.  took  one  car  at 
$14.91,  while  J.  D.  Biddle  took  the 
other  four  at  $15  to  $15.30.  The 
large  number  of  purebred  boars  in 
herds  of  the  county  are  making  the 
real  porky  kind  of  hogs  of  uniform 
size  and  quality  such  as  packers 
bid  for. 

HOG  TUBERCULOSIS  UNPA- 
TRIOTIC. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Do  you  raise  hogs  free  from  tu- 
berculosis and  do  you  take  the  same 
price  as  another  man  gets,  though 
10  to  50  per  cent  of  his  hogs  are 
condemned?  Is  that  fair  to  you? 
Unless  each  shipper  is  docked  for 
such  of  his  hogs  as  are  condemned, 
the  loss  won't  be  borne  by  the  pack- 
ers, but  will  be  distributed  to  all 
producers  tn  the  form  of  reduced 
prices.  This  will  encourage  you  to 
take  less  care  to  prevent  tuberculosis 
infection  and  more  hogs  will  be  con- 
demned. That  much  food  will  be 
wasted;  but  food  must  win  the  war. 

PORKLESS  AND  WHEATLESS 
DAYS. 

The  only  meat  which  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration wishes  us  to  refrain 
from  for  an  indefinite  period  ahead 
is  pork  on  Tuesday.  Fresh  meat  is 
to  be  eaten  ad  libitum  every  day, 
including  Tuesday.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  use  of  more  meat  will  save 
wheat,  which  we  are  requested  not 
to  eat  on  Monday  or  Wednesday  and 
at  one  meal  each  day.  All  forms  of 
wheat  and  cured  pork  are  particu- 
larly needed  for  the  boys  over 
yonder. 

RECORDS  FOR  PERSISTENT 
MILKING. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  not  a  seven- 
day  record,  seven  or  eight  months 
after  freshening,  better  than  one 
soon  after  freshening? — Y.  C,  Tu- 
lare. 

They  would  prove  persistent  milk- 
ing quality,  but  would  necessitate 
keeping  the  cow  in  top  notch  con- 
dition and  milking  three  or  four 
times  a  day  from  time  of  fresh- 
ening, so  you  might  as  well  add  a 
little  to  the  expense  and  get  a  long- 
time record. 


NEED  BEES  DURING  BLOOM. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 

Several  large  prune  and  almond 
growers  have  been  paying  as  high 
as  $1  per  colony  for  bees  to  be  kept 
in  their  orchards  during  blooming, 
according  to  Secretary  M.  C.  Richter 
of  the  California  State  Beekeepers' 
Association.  One  grower  offered  to 
pay,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  $50  for  a  man  to  take 
care  of  them. 


BEAN  SCREENINGS  FOR  SHEEP. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  well-known  sheepman  of  Solano 
county  wintered  sheep  the  past  three 
or  four  years  on  alfalfa  hay  and 
bean  screenings.  The  latter  cost 
about  $35  per  ton  last  fall,  as  against 
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$20  to  $22  per  ton  by  the  carload 
the  fall  previous.  He  scatters  a«out 
three  sacks  per  1000  head  on  the 
ground  every  day  and  gives  them 
about  90  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
month  per  head. 


*$•  Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
3sT         for  Landscape  Work. 

Uard>     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and  a   complete   line  of 

Coniferous  Exergreeos. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

F.r  RF.K  A.  CALIFORNIA. 


RANCHERS  ATTENTION! 

An  Eastern  Tobacco  Syndicate  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  ranch- 
ers who  are  willing  to  learn  the  production  of  a  very  high  grade  cigar 
tobacco  under  instructions  and  supervision.  We  will  pay  all  expenses 
of  production.  Only  the  ones  having  orchards  need  apply. 
Communicate  with  MR.  A.  R.  LEW1N,  Hotel  Abbey,  8th  and 
Figueroa,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (After  March  9th  address  at  Clift 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) 


$56.25  in  FIVE  YEARS  for  UPKEEP 


AVERY  8-16  h.  p.  TRACTOR  $1125  f.t.b.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  recently  met  an  8-16  AVERY  owner  in  Tehama  county 
who  has  had  his  tractor  for  five  years  and  stated  that  he 
had  spent  only  $56.25  in  that  time  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 
This  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  an  AVERY  tractor. 

INVESTIGATE  the  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION  and 
you  will  understand  why. 

AVERY  tractors  are  made  in  SIX  sizes  to  meet  all  soil 
conditions. 


AVERY  5-10  h.p.  $645  f.o.b.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Write  for  Names  of  Owners  and  Literature  to  nearest  agency: 


E.  J.  VOTAW  &  SONS, 

Tipton,  Cal. 
DUNCAN  STIRLING, 
Salinas,  Cal. 

BARNEY  MOTOR  CO., 
Gilroy,  Cal. 

COX  &  SAGER, 
Watsonville,  Cal. 

J.  B.  BARLOW, 
Lincoln,  Cal. 


F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
17-19  Main  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORGAN  &  SIMPSON, 

Davis,  CaL 
GEO.  W.  HENNINGS, 
Eureka,  CaL 


JONES  &  BURGI, 
Willows,  Cal. 

H.  J.  BERNARDS, 
680  S.  Fifth  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

W.  G.  CLOW, 
Marysville,  Cal. 

C.  E.  SCOFIELD, 
32  N.  Main  St,  Napa,  Cal. 
C.  G.  BOSWORTH, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
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The  Bean  vs.  Alfalfa  Controversy 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kara!  Frees  by  J.  C.  I.oomls,  Modesto.] 


Replying  to  Mr.  Towne  of  Patter- 
son in  your  issue  of  February  9,  I 
•ffer  the  following  statement: 

I  am  not  a  bean  hater;  I  have 
eaten  them  and  relished  them  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  They  are 
on  our  table  for  every  meal  except 
breakfast,  and  very  soon  we  expect 
to  announce  the  perfection  of  a 
method  of  manufacturing  them  into 
a  self-raising  pancake  flour.  But 
Mr.  Towne  need  not  think  that  be- 
cause our  views  run  parallel  to  each 
other  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bean  as 
a  foodstuff  that  I  am  going  to  quietly 
lay  down  and  let  him  ruffle  me  all 
up  in  his  Patterson  adobe.  I'm  not 
go'.cs  to  ridicule  Mr.  Towne's  fig- 
ures on  cost  of  production  in  his  own 
little  restricted  district.  In  my  first 
article  I  tried  to  point  out  clearly 
that  when  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions were  favorable  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  such  crops  are 
bound  to  be  profitable  in  war  times, 
when  the  Government  sets  a  mini- 
mum price  based  on  the  "average" 
eost  of  production. 

Last  summer  it  was  my  privilege 
to  travel  through  the  Delta  districts 
adjacent  to  Stockton  and  talk  with 
bean  growers  whose  holdings  run  as 
high  as  3000  acres — acres  which  pro- 
duce probably  the  most  abundant 
crops  of  "pink"  beans  that  are  grown 
in  California. 

One  would  be  foolish  to  believe 
these  farmers  are  going  to  plant 
their  land  to  alfalfa  or  any  other 
crop  so  long  as  they  receive  prices 
based  on  the  "average"  cost  of  pro- 
duction. They  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it  and  are  right- 
fully "sticking  to  beans."  And  yet 
it  may  surprise  Mr.  Towne  to  know 
that  they  do  not  consider  beans  in- 
fallible. Almost  every  year  they  ex- 
perience crop  shortages  and  all  whom 
I  talked  with  admitted  that  bean 
growing,  even  under  their  favorable 
conditions,  is  done  with  no  small 
amount  of  risk. 

To  illustrate:  Last  year  the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  in  July  mate- 
rially lessened  the  yield  on  early 
planted  fields.  One  of  the  largest 
growers  told  me  late  in  August  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  60  per 
cent  crop  on  his  holdings  because 
of  heat  damage.  Unusual,  you  may 
say;  but  what  about  the  years  when 
early  frosts  catch  the  grower  before 
his  beans  are  ripened,  or  early  rains 
make  it  necessary  to  feed  and  house 
the  threshing  gang  while  Mother 
Nature  is  baptising  each  individual 
bean  with  a  thousand  rain  drops? 

Mr.  Towne  says  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  squirrel  eradication  the 
cost  of  pest  fighting  is  a  minus 
quantity  in  bean  raising  under  his 
conditions,  all  of  which  may  be  per- 
fectly true.  But  that  only  further 
indicates  that  he  is  producing  beans 
under  abnormal  rather  than  normal 
conditions  as  they  existed  last  year 
in  this  county  as  a  whole. 

His  statement  that  alfalfa  growers 
are  compelled  to  fight  grasshoppers 
at  great  cost  In  his  section  may  be 
true.  If  so,  it  is  proof  positive  that 
he,  rather  than  myself,  is  on  the 
"wrong  side  of  the  river."  If  grass- 
hopper fighting  is  general  through- 
out the  alfalfa-producing  sections  of 
California,  Mr.  Towne  is  the  first  to 
discover  it  or  publicly  announce  it, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Again,  Mr.  Towne  shows  a  lack  of 


knowledge  when  -he  tries  to  make 
one  water  charge  for  beans  and  an- 
other for  alfalfa  under  conditions  in 
the  Turlock  or  Modesto  Irrigation 
Districts',  from  whence  my  data  were 
compiled.  For  his  edification  I 
would  say  that  the  water  tax  per 
acre  in  these  districts  is  the  same 
whether  you  grow  beans,  alfalfa,  or 
sage  hens. 

From  the  standpoint  of  construc- 
tive agriculture,  Mr.  Towne's  asser- 
tion that  beans  are  better  soil  build- 
ers than  alfalfa  is  far  from  the 
truth,  either  scientifically  or  practic- 
ally. Both  are  nitrogen-gathering 
plants  and  to  that  extent  are  com- 
parable, but  no  one  can  believe  that 
a  plant  occupying  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year  can  gather  as  much  nitrogen  as 
alfalfa,  which  occupies  practically 
all  of  the  land,  putting  out  growth 
for  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
year. 

But  of  greater  importance  is  the 
quality  alfalfa  possesses  in  supply- 
ing great  quantities  of  humus  to  our 
California  soils,  which  are  usually 
lacking  in  this  essential,  according 
to  our  best  informed  soil  authori- 
ties. Beans  also  supply  humus,  but 
in  no  comparable  quantities  to  al- 
falfa. As  an  agricultural  editor  of 
this  State  recently  wrote:  "It  seems 
absurd  to  be  compelled  to  either  de- 
fend or  spend  time  in  praising  al- 
falfa. Its  place  in  our  agriculture 
scheme  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  forty-three  growers  from  whom 
the  data  of  my  previous  article  were 
secured  are  not  "confirmed  pessi- 
mists," neither  are  they  enthusi- 
astic optimists.  They  are  just  aver- 
age farmers  who  grew  beans  last 
year  and  who  supplied  their  esti- 
mated costs  to  Mr.  James  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Stanislaus  County 
Farmers'  Union,  as  they  happened  to 
visit  that  concern's  place  of  busi- 
ness at  Modesto. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these 


same  figures  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Hardy  at  the  Bean  Growers'  Con- 
ference, held  at  Stockton  during  the 
early  winter,  of  which  Mr.  Hardy 
was  a  delegate,  and  that  this  assem- 
blage of  representative  bean  growers 
of  Northern  California  went  on  rec- 
ord as  believing  that  to  produce  pink 
beans  at  a  profit  the  farmer  must 
secure  a  basis  price  of  $8  a  hundred 
"in  the  dirt." 


Now,  as  before,  I  am  not  con- 
demning bean  growing  on  land 
adapted  to  their  culture.  Neither, 
am  I  urging  the  planting  of  alfalfa 
on  land  unsuited  to  its  culture.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  many  land  own- 
ers made  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
produce  beans  on  land  particularly 

adapted  to  alfalfa  as  well  as  other 
# 

staple  crops  last  season  because  of 
exhortations  to  lead  the  farmer  into 
new  producing  ventures. 


For  Lowest 

Prices 

On 

Good  Trees 

Write 

to 


PLANT  YOUR  LAND  TO 
FRUIT  TREES 

Let  there  be  no  "slacker  land"  in  this  good 
State  of  California.  Put  every  acre  of  avail- 
able land  into  fruit — it  will  pay  you  big. 
The  world  will  have  to  be  fed  after  the  war 
as  well  as  during  the  war.  Cull  out  your 
poor  trees  and  replant  with  the  producing 
kind — the  kind  we  sell. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

Th«  Nursery  That  Helped  To  Niks  Sants  Clara  Valley  Fanoai 

76  S.  Market  St.        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Plant  Citrus  Trees — Buy  Them  Now. 

Wallace  Nurseries 

Dependable  ORANGES — LEMONS— and  GRAPE  FRUITS. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Place  your  order  with  us  AT  ONCE.  EVERY  TREE  we  sell  is  TRUE- 
TO-NAME,  backed  by  over  40  years'  experience.  Real  estate  consid- 
ered in  exchange.    Write  us  for  special  prices. 

SALES  OFFICE: 

505  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TRr 

Buds  from  oar  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  tS  year  orchard.    As  prollfl 
to  type  as  found.     All   trees  guaranteed  true  te  Dame— absolutely  free  frorr  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better.  > 


fea- 


PCKNTE, 


POLLARD  <Sc  MARTIIN 

NORTH  WHITTIEK  HEIGHTS  CITBCS  NCBSEUBS 


CALIF  SNTA 


First  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed  StocK 

(~*  I  Grown  at  Laguna  Bell  Acres.    Stock  I  year  old.    200,000,  8  to  30  Iriwlie* 

^/lClSJ   high.    Absolutely  free  fror 


am  scale.    Also  first  class  Rhubarb  Roots  fc  'ale- 


C.  H.  HARLa  Manager 


LOCKE  NURSERIES 


37  N.  OLIVE  ST. 


ALHAMBRA 


PLANT  TREES  E 


You  may  have  put  off  planting  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
The  present  showers  are  tree  insurance  for  any  trees  you 
plant  now. 

The  Time  to  Get 
Busy  is  Right  Now 

We  have  a  fine  block  of  stock  in  each  of  the  following  sorts,  as 
well  as  a  general  assortment.  Trees  are  in  splendid,  first-class 
shape  for  planting.    And  we  can  make  immediate  shipment. 


m.  m 


French  Prune  and  Rebe  de  Sergeant 

on  Myrobolan. 
French  Prune  and  Sugar  on  Almond. 
Sugar  Prune  on  Apricot  Root. 
Cherries— All  Sorts. 
Apricots  on  Peach  and  Apricot  Root. 
Almonds  on  Peach  and  Aimond  Root. 


Bartlctt  Pears  on  Japanese  Root. 

Bartlett  Pears  on  French  Root. 

AUo  Standard  Sorts  on  Both  Roots. 

Tuscan  and  Phillips  Cling  in  Yearlings 
and  June  Buds. 

MISSION  OLIVES  on  Picholine  Root. 

F«gs  — Apples  — Freestone  Peaches- 
Nectarines,  etc. 


Submit  a  list  of  wants  for  quotation. 
Mail  your  list  rig/it  now  to  Dept.  H 


Remember !  We  will  take 
your  Liberty  Bonds  in  full 
or  partial  payment  for  trees. 


»6t£e4C 

Stc.  &  Mfr, 


%ot-hill 

grown  trees 
are  immune 
to  crown- 
gall  and 
root-knot 


Roots  such 
as  are  grown 
only  on  our 
foothill  soil 
and  location 

TM AM  TREE 
INSURANCE 


SILVrVBERGTHOLDT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE  *  CALIFORNIA 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


ILL  UU3UIVSS  ] 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


What  Does  "When  Packed"  Mean? 

The  Fresh  Fruit  Standardization 
law  was  designed  to  help  market- 
ability of  the  entire  California  de- 
ciduous crop  by  insuring  uniform 
quality  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. The  quibble  as  to  whether 
the  words  in  the  law  "when  packed" 
mean  "at  the  time  of  packing"  or 
"while  in  the  package"  has  been 
interpreted  by  Attorney  General  U. 
S.  Webb  as  meaning  both.  Which- 
ever meaning  is  needed  to  make 
other  sections  of  the  law  operative 
in  any  given  case  is  the  meaning 
that  should  be  applied  to  these 
words. 

Disked  Orange  Cover  Crop  in  May. 

Plowing  oranges  breaks  the  roots 
and  sets  back  the  growth  of  trees, 
thinks  W.  Vaughan  of  Butte 
county.  His  orchard,  when  seen  last 
May  16,  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
mat  of  purple  vetch,  some  of  which 
had  grown  six  feet  high  in  the  trees. 
The  orchard  was  thrifty,  of  fine 
color,  and  full  of  bloom.  The  ground 
was  being  soaked  through  small  fur- 
rows made  when  the  vetch  was 
planted,  preparatory  to  disking  the 
cover  crop  in.  This  was  the  way  he 
did  the  year  previous,  when  the  or- 
chard was  disked  three  or  four  times 
in  a  month. 
Budded  Navels  Vary. 

Four  orange  seedlings  were  budded 
,ne  navel  branch  a  good  many 
Tigo  by  Chas.  A.  Dewey  of  San 
S  rdino   county.     One  of  those 
i/Udui'l  seedlings  later  bore  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  fruit  too  small  to  sell. 
Another  bore  perfect  fruit;  another 
prov^l  a  shy  bearer  of  large  fine 
oranges.    The  other  was  still  differ- 
This  illustrates  A.  D.  Shamel's 
cc  |  .ention  that  to  get  trees  that 
wi"~bear  a  given  type  of  fruit,  only 
budfi(from  a  twig  bearing  a  fruit  of 
th-     type  can  be  used  with  reason- 
certainty. 

.Tlj;  'vs.  Rabbits  on  Young  Orchard. 
—    -en  getting  blood  to  spray  on 
orchard  trees  to  repel  rabbits, 
ultural    Commissioner  Earle 
)f  Butte  county  notes  that  to 
•v^t  its  thickening  it  must  be 
stfi'retf  while  fresh  every  half  hour 
unt."'  cool.     He  uses  a  50-cent  tin 
"***r  and  mixes  in  a  teaspoonful 
*J  oil  per  pint  of  blood.  This 
is  a   ^st  resort,  after  failure  to  pro- 
tect Ms  50  acres  of  young  prune 
trees  Inrith  rabbit  fence,  protectors, 
strychnine    and    arsenic    bait,  and 
bona  meal. 

Fig  Intercrops. 

Thompson  and  vigorous  vines  make 
the  worst  fillers  for  fig  trees,  says 
Merced  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner A.  B.  Beers.  Grain  strips 
are  bad;  hut  beans,  gyp  corn,  and 
pumpkins  are  good  if  you  have 
plenty  of  water.  Peach,  apricot, 
and  almond  trees  are  all  right, 
though  these  will  be  bearing  full 
crops  when  they  must  be  taken  out 
for  the  good  of  the  fig  trees. 
Weather  Helps  Crown  Gall. 

A  cold  spell  following  a  warm 
spring  seems  to  so  check  sap  flow 
that  conditions  are  made  right  for 
development  of  crown  gall  bacteria, 
which  are  present  in  most  all  soils 
ready  for  action  when  injuries  to 
roots  permit  access  and  when  con- 
ditions favor  them.     This  is  espe- 


cially true  on  bitter  almond  roots, 
says  J.  E.  Bergtholdt  of  Placer  county. 

Sulphurs  Before  Wind  Starts. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Powers  of  San  Diego 
county  sulphurs  her  18  acres  of  Mus- 
cats two  or  three  times  every  year 
because  it  cannot  be  told  whether 
they  will  need  it  or  not  until  too 
late  to  be  most  effective;  and  her 
raisins    command    the    best  prices. 


The  first  application  comes  when 
shoots  are  about  six  inches  long. 
The  work  is  done  in  early  morning, 
before  10  o'clock.  The  wind  starts 
about  that  time  and  bothers  one's 
eyes  when  sulphuring. 

Cutworms  and  Plowed  Cover  Crop. 

When  bur  clover  was  plowed  un- 
der late  one  spring  in  H.  E.  Losse's 
apricot  orchard  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  a  myriad  of  cutworms  found 
themselves  without  visible  means  of 
support.  They  climbed  the  trees 
during  nights  and  ate  a  lot  of  fo- 
liage and  young  fruit  before  they 
could  be  controlled. 


Bean  Straw  Saves  Moisture. 

Mulching  the  ground  under  lemon 
trees  with  bean  straw,  etc.,  proved 
so  satisfactory  in  retaining  moist- 
ure, replacing  hoe  work,  adding  fer- 
tility, and  preventing  soil  baking 
for  about  three  years  on  the  Sespe 
ranch  in  Ventura  county,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  system 
has  been  greatly  extended. 

Corn  in  Young  Orchard. 

Corn  interplanted  in  young  or- 
chards shades  the  ground  too  much 
and  prevents  air  circulation  which 
the  trees  need,  according  to  Arthur 
Swall  of  Tulare  county. 


Yes,  I  Plant 
With  Dynamite  Now" 

"The  orchard  that  used  to  occupy  this  ground  was  planted  in  spade-dug  holes.  It 
never  amounted  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

"But  last  winter  I  got  hold  of  a  book  on  the  use  of  dynamite  in  planting.  Then 
I  asked  some  of  the  neighbors  about  it.  I  found  that  a  lot  of  them,  the  very 
fellows  who  raise  the  best  fruit  and  the  most  of  it,  use  dynamite. 

"Now  I'm  making  a  good  beginning  by  planting  this  new  orchard  with 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


"I'm  saving  time  and  money  on  the  job 
right  now.  With  dynamite  you  get 
about  twice  as  many  holes  in  half  the 
time  you  do  with  a  spade.  But  the  big 
point  is  this — according  to  what  I've 
learned  this  orchard  will  bear  a  year 
earlier  than  any  of  my  others  have,  the 
trees  will  live  longer,  they  will  give  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it. 

"It's  reasonable  that  they  should  too. 
When  you  dynamite  a  hole  the  ground 
is  well  broken  up.    There  are  no  hard 


sides  for  the  roots  to  fight  with.  They 
just  spend  their  time  growing  and 
thriving — making  a  strong,  healthy  tree. 
And  the  tree  enjoys  life  and  does  its 
best,  like  a  boy  that's  well  fed  and  well 
clothed. 

"If  you  aren't  using  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite for  planting  write  for  the  book, 
'Progressive  Cultivation'.  It  will  be 
worth  a  lot  of  money  to  you.  At  that 
it's  sent  free  on  request.  Just  use  the 
coupon  below." 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1016  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  

Name  .  

Address  
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To  Avoid  Fires  if  the  Year  Be  Dry 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PresB.] 


The  practice  of  burning  slash  re- 
sulting from  clearing  land,  and  sim- 
ilar uses  of  fire,  should  be  discour- 
aged during  the  dry  season  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  All  rubbish  and 
other  material  held  for  disposal  by 
fire  should  be  gotten  rid  of  just  as 
soon  as  burning  can  be  safely  done, 
to  avoid  fires  escaping  later  in  the 
season  and  destroying  range.  A  vig- 
orous effort  will  be  made,  the  For- 
ester says,  to  reduce  fires  to  the 
minimum  during  the  coming  season 
because  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
tration Act  provides  a  severe  pen- 
alty for  willfully  destroying  range, 
grain  or  timber.  By  doing  all  nec- 
essary burning  now,  and  keeping  it 
up  as  weather  conditions  will  per- 
mit, the  fire  hazard  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

CO-OPERATES  WITH  THE  FEDERAL,  FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has 
been  asked  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  in  the 
prevention  of  fires  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Machinery  is  being  put 
into  operation  to  deal  vigorously 
with  all  offenders  against  both  the 
Federal  and  State  laws.  Time  and 
labor  employed  in  fighting  fires 
started  during  the  summer  months 
is  a  direct  blow  to  the  war  pro- 
gram, and  everyone  is  called  upon 
to  report  promptly  any  fires  that 
may  occur  in  their  vicinity,  that  a 


rigid  investigation  may  be  promptly 
made.  The  Forester  further  states 
that  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  Federal  Government 
will  prosecute  all  willful  violations 
of  the  fire  laws,  and  Federal  agents 
already  in  the  State  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  prompt  examples  of 
those  failing  to  comply  with  the 
Government's  request. 

«GOO,000  LOSS  IN  1917. 

The  fire  report  just  issued  by  the 
State  Forester  shows  that  2114  fires 
occurred  in  the  State  during  1917, 
burning  over  a  total  area  of  710,000 
acres,  and  destroying  $600,000  worth 
of  property.  These  fires,  the  report 
states,  are  exclusive  of  those  which 
caused  several  million  dollars'  worth 
of  damage  to  sawmills  and  timber  in 
the  lumber  yards. 

Brush  burning  is  responsible  for 
89  fires,  campers  279,  and  307  are 
charged  to  incendiarism.  Lightning, 
the  report  continues,  caused  862, 
while  3  7  were  attributed  to  railroads 
and  61  to  lumbering.  Miscellaneous, 
covering  an  unclassified  number  of 
cases,  amounted  to  73,  while  no 
proved  cause  could  be  found  for  406. 

Mr.  Homans  explains  that  252 
fires  burning  over  248,000  acres  oc- 
curred outside  the  national  forests, 
and  that  the  remainder  were  handled 
and  accounted  for  by  the  Federal 
Forest  Service.  Newspaper  reports 
show  that  eight  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  forest  fires  during  the  year. 


Bean  Production  of  California  in  1917 


[By  E.  K.  Kaufmnn,  Field  Agent.] 


Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
bean  crop  as  a  source  of  food  supply, 
together  with  the  large  increase  in 
acreage  and  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions at  harvest  time  in  some  of  the 
bean-growing  States,  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  conducted  a  special  bean 
inquiry  during  January  as  a  check 
against  its  estimates  of  bean  pro- 
duction of  December,  1917.  No  ma- 
terial change  was  noted  in  Califor- 
nia, the  inquiry  practically  confirm- 
ing the  previous  estimate.  The  total 
area  of  beans  harvested  was  558,000 
acres,  140,000  acres  being  limas 
and  418,000  acres  of  all  varieties 
other  than  limas.  On  account  of 
excellent  weather  conditions  during 
the  harvesting  and  thrashing  sea- 
son, the  average  quality  was  high 


and  the  average  "pick"  (trash,  im- 
mature beans,  gravel,  dirt,  etc.,  re- 
moved by  the  cleaners)  was  4.3 
pounds  per  hundred. 

The  average  yield  of  all  beans  is 
estimated  to  be  870  pounds  per  acre 
and  the  total  production  by  varie- 
ties in  centals  or  100  pound  sacks 
as  follows: 

Limas  1,244,000 

Small  whites   800,000 

Large  whites   610,000 

Red  kidneys   26,000 

Pinks  1,200,000 

Blackeyes    300,000 

Cranberries    150,000 

Red  Mexicans   135,000 

Bayos    125,000 

Teparies   100,000 

Henderson  Bush   116,000 

Miscellaneous    60,000 


Total  4,860,000 


Seed  Potato  Treatment 

To  the  Editor:  Please  send  vie  formulae  for  dipping  potatoes 
to  prevent  scale  and  other  diseases. — C.  C.  H.,  Reedley. 

Scab  and  rhizoctonia  (russet  scab)  are  the  only  potato  diseases 
effectively  controlled  by  dipping.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  hot  water  and  dilute  to  thirty  gallons.  Let  potatoes 
soak  tzvo  hours  and  remove  them  to  sacks,  boxes,  etc.,  that  tiave 
not  held  scabby  potatoes.  Add  an  ounce  of  dissolved  corrosive 
sublimate  and  treat  another  batch.  After  the  fourth  batch,  throw 
aivay  the  solution  and  mix  a  new  lot.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
deadly  poison.  Do  not  let  animals  drink  the  water  or  eat  treated 
potatoes.  Some  people  prefer  to  use  formalin,  fifteen  ounces  per 
thirty  gallons  of  zuater,  soaking  two  hours.  Rhizoctonia  spores 
may  be  identified  as  brown  specks  like  pieces  of  dirt  on  the  pota- 
toes. They  do  not  wash  off  easily  but  can  be  scraped  off  without 
breaking  the  skin.  The  disease  girdles  potato  plants  and  prevents 
nutrition  returning  to  tubers,  thus  causing  a  crop  of  "little  pota- 
toes." 


GROW  MORE  vl  BEANS 


Increased  accuracy  in  planting  means  increased  production  per  acre. 
You  can  get  the  maximum  of  accuracy  with  the  No.  35-N  BLACK 
HAWK  BEAN  PLANTER  because  it  has  the  patented  "impulse  move- 
ment" feature.  This  advantage  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  planter 
for  an  acreage  of  any  consequence. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTER  has  many  other  desirable  features, 
such  as  flexibility,  sight  feed,  extra  large  seed  cans,  adjustable  in 
width  from  26  to  44  inches,  automatic  in-and-out-of-gear  device,  disc 
marker,  renewable  runners,  open  or  closed  wheels  with  removable 
boxes,  nine  speeds  for  each  plate  and  plates  for  planting  all  kinds  of 
beans,  corn,  peas,  sorghums  and  other  similar  seeds.  Five  sets  of 
plates  with  each  planter. 

ACCURATE  PLANTING  WILL  PAY  FOE  THE  BLACK 
HAWK  IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  CROP. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Buy  Your  Tractor  Now 

THE  tractor  is  a  real  help  to  American 
farmers  now.    It  is  fast  taking  over  ail 

the  heavy  farm  power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest 

tractor  fuel.  Therefore  all  our  tractors,  International,  Mogul 
and  Titan,  are  designed,  built,  and  guaranteed  to  operato 
successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  these  three  essential 
features:  That  our  tractors  shall  operate  on  the  cheapest 
fuel  farmers  can  buy;  that  they  shall  be  so  simple  that  any 
farmer  can  learn  to  handle  them;  and  that  they  shall  do 
enough  good  work  in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than 
pay  tor  themselves. 

On  this  bi  sis  we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10.20, 
Titan  10-20  ai  '  International  15-30  kerosene  tractors. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as 
you  want  it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  ship- 
ping facilities  are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  our 
catalogues  now,  make  your  decision,  and  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Invest  in  an  International  Harvester 
guaranteed  kerosene  tractor  in  time  for  the  spring  plowing. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billing*.  Mont.  Crawford.  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Moot. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


LIME 


Apply  'wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lota. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANQELKS,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEAL  DUST  MULCH  FOR  BEANS. 

To  illustrate  the  care  considered 
profitable  in  working  soil  to  a  fine 
mulch  before  planting  beans,  we  de- 
scribe Frank  Watson's  work  in  a 
young  Butte  county  prune  orchard 
preparing  for  pink  and  red  kidney 
intercrops.  In  1916  it  had  been 
very  badly  infested  with  weeds.  It 
was  plowed  seven  times,  disked  be- 
tween each  two  plowings  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  harrowed.  The 
weeds  had  to  be  chained  under  in 
June.  He  spring-toothed,  raked, 
and  burned.  A  weed  cutter  would 
not  work  at  all.  Last  spring  he  got 
at  it  early;  and  when  seen  by  the 
writer  in  May  there  was  a  real  dust 
mulch  six  inches  deep,  which  would 
send  up  clouds  of  dust  when  one 
stepped  into  it  and  his  feet  would 
sink  under  it  every  step.  Last 
spring  the  orchard  had  been  plowed 
and  spring-toothed  four  times;  the 
weed  cutter  had  worked  it  three 
times,  then  once  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
with  12-inch  sweeps.  This  was  to 
be  repeated,  the  land  rolled,  and 
then  planted. 


PREPARING  FOR  HARVEST 
LABOR. 


Last  week,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Farm  Bureau, 
the  question  of  securing  help  to  har- 
vest crops  was  taken  up  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way.  It  was  voted  by  the 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  pay 
into  a  fund  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  out  for  labor  by  each 
farmer  last  season,  the  money  thus 
raised  to  be  used  in  securing  and 
caring  for  laborers  this  year.  E.  B. 
Anderson  of  Walnut  Creek  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  as  he  has 
made  a  success  in  handling  his  sev- 
eral orchards  and  has  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  work,  the  undertaking 
will  no  doubt  prove  successful.  Men, 
women,  and  school  children  will  be 
sought  to  work  in  grain  fields,  on 
stock  ranches,  and  in  picking  fruit. 
The  Bureau  sent  a  protest  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  against  so  classifying 
farm  labor  that  it  will  be  taken  in 
the  first  draft. 


GROUND  SQUIRREL  CAMPAIGN. 


Since  squirrels  and  similar  rodents 
are  estimated  to  reduce  California 
crops  by  $35,000,000  per  year,  the 
State  law  was  passed  giving  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  legal 
power  to  exterminate  them.  The 
campaign  has  been  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously in  some  counties,  but  co-ordi- 
nation was  necessary  and  W.  C 
Jacobsen  was  appointed  State  Super- 
intendent of  Rodent  Control.  An 
examination  was  recently  held  for 
assistant  superintendents.  Out  of 
twenty-one  who  took  the  exam,  only 
four  passed.  Assistant  Curator  of 
Mammals  at  the  University,  John 
Dixon,  stood  highest.  The  State 
Council  of  Defense  has  set  aside 
$40,000  to  help  in  rodent  control. 


CORN  EXPORTS  TO  DOUBLE. 


Between  10,000,000  and  15,000,- 
000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  are  being 
bought  in  the  Central  West  for  the 
allies.  The  1917  production  in  the 
United  States  was  3,159,494,000 
bushels,  about  one-fifth,  or  631,898,- 
800  bushels,  more  than  in  1916. 
The  weekly  exports  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1917  averaged  well 
over  one-third  of  a  million  bushels, 
but  the  present  drive  will  double 
this  for  two  or  three  weeks  if  trans- 
portation can  be  obtained. 
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HAY 

(amine! 


Every  man  who  has  land 
can  make  big  money  for 
himself  and  indirectly  aid 
his  country  by  planting 
alfalfa  immediately.  De- 
spite last  season's  abund- 
ant rainfall  hay  prices 
were  sky  high.  Because 
of  the  limited  rainfall  of 
the  present  season,  ex- 
perts predict  that  alfalfa 
hay  will  hit  the  $40  mark. 
Order  Germain's  Selected 
Alfalfa  Seed  NOW.  And 
if  you  want  to  harvest 
2%  more  tons  to  the  acre 
than  ordinary  seed  will 
produce,  plant  Germain's 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa. 
Place  your  order  today. 


font  Alfalfa 

and  harvest  a  (top 

f&LD! 

=\  Mr»f«»«  Send  in  your  order  today  for 
=\      iiuie.  our   big    FREE    1918  Seed 

Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  what  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant  it. 


tstjbiishcd  ian 


Seasf  k  Plant  Co. 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
LPS  ANBEL.ES  -  -  -  CAL. 


CROP  GROWING  DAYS' 
EVERY  YEAR 


CATTLE,  HOGS,  ALFALFA,  BARLEY,  MILO  MAIZE  and  COTTON,  ®\ 

grown  on  the  richest  land  in  the  United  States,  aro  making 
Imperial  Valley,  California,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections 
in  the  World.  Ouly  7  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  Los 
Angeles,  47,000  acres  recently  placed  under  a 
Million  Dollar  Irrigation  System  is  now  being  sold 
on  easy  payments  if  desired.  Land  producing  Eight 
Tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre  each  year.  Write  today 
for  our  Free  Book  of  Facts,  highly  illustrated. 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 
225  Times  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 
One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Bock.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Price*. 
PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

BOLBBOOK  BLDG.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FBANCISCO 
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Kerosene  Emulsion. 

A  formula  for  kerosene  emulsion 
is  furnished  by  F.  H.  Chittenden  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. Shave  a  pound  of  laundry- 
or  fish  oil-  or  whale  oil  soap  into 
half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  A 
pint  of  soft  soap  19  equally  good. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  at  once 
pour  it  into  a  gallon  of  kerosene. 
Churn  this  rapidly  about  ten  min- 
ute* by  pumping  it  back  upon  itself 
with  a  spray  pump  throwing  a  solid 
stream,  and  you  have  a  thick, 
.reamy  emulsion.  This  will  keep 
through  the  season.  For  use,  dilute 
with  15  parts  water. 

Horst  Says  Hops  Are  Doomed. 

Hop  growing  is  doomed,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  biggest  hop  grower 
os  the  Pacific  Coast,  E.  Clemens 
Horst,  who  says  that  national  pro- 
hibition is  probable.  Says  he:  "There 
is  serious  probability  that  hops  will 
be  unmarketable  next  season,  re- 
gardless of  price.  This  is  due  to 
the  chance  that  beer  sales  will  be 
further  decreased  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  permanent  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  hops  to  the  East.  Their 
shipment  abroad  has  already  been 
prohibited." 

New  Heavy  Yielding  Bhubarb. 

A  new  strain  of  rhubarb,  the  "Co- 
lossus," is  claimed  by  its  originator, 
T.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena,  to  grow 
four  times  as  large  as  the  Winter 
Crimson,  which  it  resembles  in  other 
respects,  except  that  it  is  not  so 
red.  Mr.  Wagner  states  that  60  full 
grown  stems  weighing  30  pounds 
have  been  picked  at  one  time  from 
one  plant.  It  does  not  run  much  to 
seed  and  must  be  propagated  by  sub- 
dividing the  crowns. 

Disks  and  Pulverizers. 

If  rain  settles  fresh  plowing  and 
makes  a  crust  on  it,  the  best  culti- 
vator is  a  disk  harrow,  according 
to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  Davis. 
A  springtooth  is  also  good  to  loosen 
the  ground.  If  clods  dry  before 
they  are  crushed,  the  best  tools  are 
corrugated  or  starspiked  rollers, 
which  are  lighter  draft.  Clod  crush- 
ers need  either  sharp  edges  or  sharp 
points. 

Sugar  Beet  Thinning. 

About  a  month  after  planting 
sugar  beets,  they  need  to  be  thin- 
ned out  to  twelve  inches  apart,  ac- 
cording to  G.  T.  Scott  of  the  Spreck- 
els  Sugar  Company.  Short-handled 
hoes  are  used,  and  if  the  beets  are 
small,  with  the  ground  clean  and 
fine,  a  man  can  thin  an  acre  per 
day.  Thinners  usually  contract  to 
do  two  hoeings  later. 

Hitch  Harrow  to  Plow. 

When  the  furrow  is  fresh,  prob- 
ably the  best  cultivator  is  the  ordi- 
nary smoothing  harrow.  Unless 
ground  must  be  left  rough  for  a 
partieular  reason,  a  splendid  prac- 
tice is  to  hook  the  harrow  to  the 
plow.  This  avoids  the  labor  and 
packing  due  to  another  trip  over 
plowed  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
harrowing. 

Know  Your  Profit  or  Loss. 

Has  the  year's  labor,  risk,  and  ex- 
pense returned  ordinary  wages  to 
you?  C.  C.  Graber  of  San  Bernar- 
dino county  knows.     Each  evening 


he  sets  down  in  one  column  of  a 
book  the  money  spent  that  day,  tell- 
ing what  for.  In  another  column 
he  marks  down  the  money  received, 
and  what  for. 

Chiseled  Instead  of  Plowing. 

As  a  means  of  saving  moisture  in 
a  dry  year,  the  system  of  preparing 
bean  ground  practiced  occasionally 
by  R.  Featherston  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  has  advantages  for  this 
spring.  He  did  not  plow  dirt  up  to 
dry  out,  but  chiseled  the  ground 
twice  six  inches  deep.  This  took 
eight  horses  on  a  chisel  cultivator 
six  feet  wide. 

Beet  Cultivators. 

Four-row  beet  cultivators  drawn 
by  two  horses  are  commonly  used  in 
Salinas  sugar  beet  fields.  Weed  cut- 
ter attachments  are  first  used;  chis- 


els are  substituted  later  to  stir  the 
ground.  Weekly  cultivations  are 
desirable,  especially  where  beets  are 

irrigated. 

Soils  for  White  and  Pink  Beans. 

A  nook  of  six  acres  in  Santa  Rita 
Valley,  Santa  Barbara  county,  raised 
an  average  of  22  sacks  of  small 
white  beans  or  26  of  pinks  per  acre, 
but  a  light  sandy  streak  produced 
only  five  to  eight  sacks  per  acre. 
The  rest  of  the  soil  was  part  chalky 
and  part  almost  adobe,  but  all  was 
well  drained. 

No  Bean  Straw  Onto  Bean  Land. 

It  is  dangerous  to  spread  bean 
straw  on  land  to  be  planted  to 
beans,  as  concluded  by  a  well- 
known  heavy  planter.  Some  of  the 
beans  in  his  district  have  a  brown 
rust  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
bring  onto  his  ranch. 

Thin  Sugar  Beets  Plenty. 

Thin  sugar  beets  to  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  says  G.  E.  Daniel  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co. 


If  left  four  inches  apart,  the  beets 
do  not  get  big  enough  and  they 
mesh  themselves  together. 

Summer  Cover  Crop. 

Leaving  a  vetch  cover  crop  in  the 
orange  orchard  all  summer  for  two 
years  is  blamed  by  W.  L.  Ross  of 
Tulare  county  for  "smothering  the 
trees  while  enriching  the  soil." 
There  was  too  much  competition  for 
food,  thinks  he. 

Watch  for  Plant  Lice. 

Now  is  the  season  for  plant  lice 
to  begin  working  on  all  kinds  of 
garden  crops.  Kerosene  emulsion  or 
nicotine  sulphate  sprays  are  effec- 
tive if  applied  to  the  insects  them- 
selves and  repeated  every  ten  days 
while  any  can  be  found  alive. 

Farm  Bank  Loans  Over  $4,000,000. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  is 
swinging  into  heavy  action.  It  has 
already  closed  loans  of  over  $4,- 
000,000  in  the  four  Southwestern 
States  included  in  its  territory.  The 
amount  actually  closed  and  paid  out 
in  January  was  $1,332,000. 


Building  Service  into 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  built 
for  service — everyday,  depend- 
able service,regardless  of  weather 
or  ground  conditions. 

That  sort  of  service  is  insured  by  correct  design, 
by  careful  construction,  by  proper  choice  of  ma- 
terials— some  of  manganese  bronze,  some  drop- 
forged,  some  case-hardened — each  selected  for 
the  special  work  it  must  do.  And  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  goes  Holt 
experience  of  35  years  in  manufacturing. 

The  results  are: — exceptionally  low  operating  and 
upkeep  costs,  long  life,  higher  efficiency  and  big- 
ger profits."Caterpillar*'  Tractor  owners  will  testify 
that  the  purchase  of  this  tractor  is  an  investment 
that  pays  big  returns.  Send  for  complete  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  information. 


CATERPILLAR 
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Healthy  Grain 

Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  in- 
to good  healthy  grain  when  first 
freed  from  smuts  by  using 

FORMaLDEHYDE 

*  '£377t?  Farmer's  friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts  and  fungus  growth. 
Every  up-to-date  farmer  should 
use  Formaldehyde.  It  has  the  su- 
preme endorsement  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.  Our  Formaldehyde  in 
oae  pint  bottles  costs  35  cents  and 
treats  40  bushels  of  grain.  Big  illus- 
trated hand  book  sent  free  on  request 

^PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York  2 


T"THE  BOSS"  W\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  in.  laor.  7  In.  wide  ?10  90 
12  In  long,  7  In.  wide  11  00 
14  in  loner.  7  In  wide  12  to 
10  In  long,  7  In  wide  13  60 
18  In  lone.  7  In.  wide  15  00 
24  In  Ions.  7  In.  wide  18  00 
30  In  loaf.  7  In  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


mm 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  gard  tier's  big  questions? 
Bow  can  1  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  7  Use 

IRON  AGE  EftSS 


Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.   A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.   38  com- 
binations—easily  adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 
to  $16.00.   Will  help  you 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

Write  as 
for  free 
book  let 
today. 

Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39C»  Crenfoch*  N.J. 

KANOUSE  &  FOOTE.  General  Aoenl* 
First  &  Jackson  Streets.      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


Ideal  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Does  the 
work  of  eight  big  horses  on  15  gallons 
distillate  or  kerosene.  12-25  two-speed, 
one-man  tractor.  Made  right.  Sells  Right. 
Stays  Bight.    Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  Lii2.£*£S:st 


™"™IM  DRAINAGE 
P,PE  |  CULVERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 

CROCKER  BIDG.SftH FRANCISCO  , 

■Li^;WOBKS=-LINCOUt.CAI.r 


ENDORSES  BULK  HANDLING  OF 
GRAIN. 


[Written  for  Paolfle  Rural  Press  by 
Jno.  P.  Irish.] 

Bulk  handling  of  grain  Is  most 
desirable  and  is  bound  to  come.  In 
the  Middle  West,  where  I  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  bulk  handling  preceded 
the  elevator  system.  Every  farmer 
had  a  stock  of  two  bushel  sacks, 
made  of  white  cotton,  with  his  name 
on  them.  In  these  grain  was  hauled 
to  the  cars  and  emptied  into  them, 
and  the  sacks  were  kept.  Later  on 
the  same  sacks  carried  grain  to  the 
elevator.  It  appears  now  that  some 
other  method  has  obsoleted  the  sacks 
and  I  hope  some  one  will  describe 
it  in  your  columns. 

We  "tule  hogs"  are  interested  in 
the  adaptation  of  bulk  handling  to 
the  Delta.  All  of  our  shipping  is 
by  barges  and  steamboats.  Our  bar- 
ley production  is  large  and  increas- 
ing. As  we  control  the  moisture, 
dry  years  will  compel  reliance  on 
the  Delta  for  that  crop.  We  use  it 
more  and  more  in  our  necessary  ro- 
tations with  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
various  seed  crops,  sugar  beets,  cel- 
ery and  hemp.  Will  we  have  to 
adopt  the  old  two  bushel  sack  meth- 
od of  the  Middle  West? 


TWO  CROPS  OF  CORN  SILAGE 
PER  YEAR. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  new 
silos  have  been  built  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty the  past  season  and  most  owners 
propose  to  grow  Indian  corn  for  si- 
lage. Some  will  grow  gyp  or  milo 
for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  older 
silos  in  this  county  is  that  of  R.  F. 
Guerin,  built  several  years  ago  and 
used  continuously,  since  Mr.  Guerin 
believes  silage  to  be  one  of  the  cheap- 
est feeds  obtainable.  Last  fall  he 
said  that  Indian  corn  for  silage 
would  justify  increase  in  herds  at 
a  time  when  there  was  much  dis- 
couragement. An  additional  silo  was 
put  up  last  year.  The  old  oae  was 
filled  twice  last  season.  White  dent 
corn  planted  in  April  yielded  18 
tons  of  silage  per  acre  in  July. 
Corn  planted  in  July  where  a  barley 
hay  crop  had  been  cut  was  well 
dented  and  cut  for  silage  in  Oc- 
tober. 


BARLEY  POISONING  OF  SHEEP? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  fungus  on  barley  is  claimed  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  257 
sheep  in  South  San  Francisco  stock 
yards,  February  12.  Prof.  Albert 
Schneider,  the  microanalyst  for  the 
State  Food  and  Drug  Commission 
says  so,  and  suggests  that  barley  be 
properly  examined  for  the  fungus 
before  feeding  to  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep.  Possibly  the  trouble  devel- 
oped on  the  barley  by  improper 
storage,  but  farm  feeders  will  not 
worry  much  about  it. 


OIL  FOR  CANVAS  HOSE. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  treat 
canvas  irrigating  hose  to  make  it 
water-proof  and  pliable? — J.  W.  H., 
Gait. 

Soak  it  in  boiled  linseed  oil. 


That  the  excess  profits  tax  ma- 
chinery may  reach  out  this  year  and 
take  from  the  beet  sugar  refiners 
any  unreasonable  profits  which  they 
may  make  as  a  result  of  contract- 
ing for  beets  at  what  the  growers 
say  is  too  low  a  price,  was  intimated 
at  the  sugar  beet  commission  in- 
quiry at  Los  Angeles. 


Strength  and  Results 

Big  crops  come  from  well  prepared  seedbeds.  Perfect  disking  i& 
what  does  it.  Use  specialized  tractor  tools  that  will  make  your 
tractor  give  the  biggest  and  best  results.  Plowed  ground  or  stubble — 
it  is  all  one  to  the  sturdy 

Tractor 
Disk  Harrows 

Once  over  is  enough — no  packing  from  the  tractor  wheels.  Because 
of  the  rigid  frame  it  thoroughly  pulverizes  and  levels  the  land.  Com- 
pare the  work  of  the  rear  disks  with  those  of  any  other  type  and  see 
why  the  CUTAWAY  (Clark)  Tractor  Harrows  lead  in  popularity. 
They  have  made  good  not  only  at  tractor  demonstrations,  but  in 
actual  farm  use  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  for  a  dozen  years. 
Entirely  successful  on  work  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Two 
types,  light  and  heavy.  Hitch  is  adjustable  to  fit  any  drawbar.  The 
draft  is  light  for  the  work  accomplished.  \\\ llHHt 

They  are  built  of  special  steel,  extra  strong  to  stand 
hardest  tractor  strains.    Special  heavy  disks 
cutlery  steel  forged  sharp.    Sizes  for  every 
make  and  size  of  tractor— let  our  engineers  .a^- 
adviseyou.  Send  for  complete  catalog 
and  free  book  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage"  for  helpful  facts.  < 

Ask  us  for  name  of  nearest  <h>  " 
dealer  who  sells  genuine 
Cutaway  Tillage  Tools. 

The 

Cutaway 
Harrow  Co.  £ 

*0?  Main  St. 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  - 
original  CLARK 
Disk  Harrows  m 

and  Plows      mm  Vx     S      V»  ^Sjfl'S^S.i" 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  ciarTs  ffiZow, 

Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading:  Machinery 
I2B-127  IN.  Los  Anceles  Street:  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
*•  eter  or  over. 
A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  a* 
low  as 
are  con- 
sistent 
with  «o»d 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WRITS  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VISAUA 


Turn  stump  iancf  into  Money 


^^^p^K      HAND  POWER. 

|*1  Stump 
»_A*  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income.  * 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  '{ 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  yT-M 
stump.   Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


**** 


Works  eqalty  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Bsxr^Z  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco. Cal.** 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  "K"  sfuSp  PsTiW 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 


I2S-I27  IN.  Lob  Angeles  Street 


Los  AngeleH.  C«<- 
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Bean  Varieties  and  Their  Adaptations 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


as  aii  irrigated  late  planted  variety 
is  interior  upland  situations,  as  far 
south  as  Stanislaus  county,  but  the 
available  evidence  to  date  would  in- 
dicate that  it  is  less  reliable  for 
this  latter  purpose  than  either  the 
Pink  or  Red  Mexican.  Moreover,  it 
has  yielded  well  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  California.  North  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Mattole  Valley,  it 
is  grown  in  preference  to  the  Small 
White  because  of  its  earlier  ma- 
turity. From  San  Francisco  to 
Santa  Barbara  it  nearly  equals  the 
Small  White  in  yield  and  matures 
earlier,  and  from  Santa  Barbara 
south  it  again  surpasses  the  Small 
White  because  of  its  greater  heat 
endurance. 

THE  BLACKEYE  BEAN. 

The  Blackeye  (Cowpea)  (15)  is 
a  dry  land  plant,  adapted  to  early 
planting  in  unirrigated,  hot,  dry 
districts.  It  has  yielded  satisfac- 
torily in  upland  situations  through- 
out the  interior  districts  of  Califor- 
nia, including  the  Imperial  Valley. 
It  is  seldom  attempted  on  sub- 
irrigated  soils  of  the  Sacramento- 
Stockton  district,  firstly  because 
other,  more  valuable,  varieties  are 


f+ IMS  ACE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  eood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  c.f  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  homo  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  caZ^StT 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  fbettcr  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
pnsh  it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions, $4«0 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batemni2M'fgCo..Box  39C,Grenloch,N. J. 


KANOT  SE  A  FOOTE,  General  Agent* 
First  and  Jackson  Sts..  Oakland,  Cal. 


Increase  the  Food 
Supply  in  Your 

Vegetable 
Garden 

"Hints  on  Gardening" 

tells  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant  it. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

437  S.  Main  St.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Get  the  biggest  returns  from  your  land 
and  labor.  Plant  selected  strains.  Write 
for  results  of  Trial  Plots  in  various  potato 
growing  sections.  Twenty  varieties  avail- 
able. 

H.  A.  HYDE        Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PLANTS 

I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhu- 
barb. San  Diego.  1916.  Sold  675  30-lb. 
boxes,  receiving  5673.70  from  2350  plants 
on  sandy  loam  between  orange  trees,  first 
season  after  planting.  Perennial — only 
has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  re- 
cipe for  a  very  delicious  pie.  and  price 
list  of  plants.      W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA,  CAL. 

RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  Land  Now  to  Winter  Robarb 

Tou  should  get  big*  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  f  1,000  per  acre, 
so  can  you  with  WAGNER'8  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


equally  prolific,  secondly  because  it 
is  too  late  in  maturing  on  such  soils, 
and  thirdly  because  it  produces  run- 
ners of  extraordinary  length,  which 
interlock  and  interfere  seriously  with 
harvesting  operations. 

It  is  our  variety  most  sensitive  to 
cool  weather  and  cannot  be  grown 
west  of  the  Coast  Range  in  either 
Northern  or  Central  California,  or 
at  high  elevations  in  Northern  or 
Eastern  California.  In  such  situa- 
tions it  is  dwarfed,  fails  to  set  pods, 
and  does  not  mature.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  most  alkali-resistant  va- 
rieties. 

THE  BATO  BEAN. 

The  Bayo  (14)  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully grown  as  a  late  planted 
bean  on  the  moist  bottom  lands  of 
the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, also  in  the  Stockton  delta. 
It  has  done  well  as  an  early  planted 
bean  in  the  coast  districts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  California  and  in 
the  mountain  districts,  but  is  some- 
what too  late  maturing  for  the 
northern  coast  district.  It  is  poorly 
adapted  to  interior  upland  situations 
and  is  not  successful  even  with  irri- 
gation and  late  planting.  In  ex- 
periments at  Davis,  Fresno  and  El 
Centro  it  has  failed  to  set  properly, 
and  has  been  damaged  most  of  all 
varieties  by  the  red  spider. 

THE  GARBANZO  BEAN. 

The  Garbanzo  (Chick-pea)  (1)  is 
a  hardy  annual  resembling  the  field 
pea  and  the  Horse  Bean  in  its  gen- 
eral requirements.  It  may  be  grown 
as  a  winter  crop  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State,  but  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  early  spring  planting  in 
the  coast  sections.  It  does  well  in 
the  great  valley,  where  it  is  gen- 
erally planted  during  February  or 
March,  but  on  well-drained,  light 
soils  has  done  well  when  planted  in 
November.  In  the  coast  districts  it 
may  be  planted  as  late  as  June  1st; 
and,  although  it  has  yielded  more  on 
the  coast,  the  seed  reared  in  the 
drier  interior  districts  is  large  and 
commands  a  higher  market  price. 
The  seed  fails  to  germinate  in  cold, 
wet  soils  and  should  never  be 
planted  immediately  after  irrigation 
or  rain,  especially  on  heavy  soils, 
but  if  given  a  start  on  comparatively 
dry  soil,  early  in  the  fall,  will  with- 
stand nearly  as  much  cold,  wet  win- 
ter weather  as  vetch  or  peas.  In 
the  Meridian  district,  where  the 
Garbanzo  has  been  most  extensively 
grown  in  California,  it  is  said  to 
have  volunteered  in  the  fall,  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  and 
grown  with  such  vigor  in  fall 
planted  barley  that  when  harvested 
there  were  nearly  as  many  Garban- 
zos  as  barley  in  the  sacks.  It  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  certain  root 
diseases,  particularly  rhizoctonia. 

It  is  more  alkali-resistant  than 
most  other  varieties. 

RED  MEXICAN  BEAN. 

The  Red  Mexican  (7)  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  Pink  in  the 
field  up  to  the  time  the  seeds  start 
to  color,  and  the  two  varieties  are 
very  similar  in  their  general  re- 
quirements. The  Red  Mexican  has 
yielded  more  than  the  Pink  under 
conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  is 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  Pink 
acreage  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
in  ths  northern  portion  of  which  it 
now  exceeds  the  Pink  in  acreage. 


)Weiqhyour 
Culverts 

Get  What 
You  Pay  For 

E  SURE  that  your  culverts 
are  full  weight  —  full  gauge. 
Weigh  them.  Check  them  up 
with  the  diameter  and  weight  cards 
which  your  nearest  "Armco"  Iron  Culvert 
Manufacturer  will  gladly  furnish.  This  card 
tells  what  each  size  of  corrugated  pipe  should  weigh  per 
foot — standard  weight.  You  are  only  doing  yourself  j  ustice  in 
seeing  that  every  pipe  you  buy  conforms  to  these  standards. 


ARMCO  corrupted  CULVERTS 

will  be  found  to  be  always  full  weight  and  full  gauge,  or  a 
little  heavier,  not  merely  on  the  end  sections  but  all  the 
way  through.  The  standards  they  must  meet  are  as 
definite  and  as  rigid  as  those  governing  the  quality  of  their 
material.  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts  are  the  ioo%  Culverts 
in  weight,  diameter,  quality,  strength  and  longevity.  They 
are  not  affected  by  frosts  or  spring  freshets.  Stand  up 
under  heavy  loads.  Can  be  installed  quickly  and  by  un- 
skilled labor. 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  &  Flume  Manufacturers'  Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


resperous 


that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
eay,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
ttle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.    Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 

Eecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, prosperous 
omes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 
acre  —  it^>  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  ofnu- 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Gooa  schools 
and  churches,  murkcte  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5  First  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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In  experiments  at  both  Davis  and 
Fresno  it  has  outyielded  the  Pink 
and  is  less  dependent  upon  irriga- 
tion than  the  Pink.  As  an  early 
planted  bean,  without  irrigation,  in 
the  interior  districts,  however,  it  is 
unsatisfactory  and  cannot  compare 
with  either  the  Blackeye  or  Tepary. 
It  suffers  less  than  the  Pink  from 
mildew  attacks. 

THE  BED  KIDNEY  BEAN. 

The  Red  Kidney  (13)  has  been 
most  satisfactory  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and 
is  particularly  useful  on  overflow 
lands  which  cannot  be  planted  until 
late  in  the  season.  It  has  also  given 
good  returns  in  the  coast  districts 
of  Northern,  Central  and  Southern 
California  and  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys of  Eastern  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, but  cannot  be  profitably 
grown  in  the  hot  interior  upland 
situations,  except  by  irrigation  and 
late  planting.  It  is  the  earliest  ma- 
turing variety  under  discussion  in 
the  coast  and  mountain  districts, 
and  is  later  only  than  the  Tepary 
and  Blackeye  in  the  interior  valleys. 
It  matures  early  on  moist  bottom 
lands,  and,  being  a  bush  variety, 
which  holds  the  pods  free  of  the 
ground,  is  little  subject  to  losses 
by  discoloration  through  contact  of 
the  pods  with  moist  ground.  When 
mature  it  sheds  its  leaves  and  cures 
rapidly,  being  of  special  advantage 
in  rainy  seasons  and  in  foggy  dis- 
tricts. Being  a  bush  variety,  it  may 
be  planted  in  18  to  24-inch  rows 
and  cultivated  by  hand. 

THE  TEPARY  BEAN. 

The  Tepary  (2)  is  the  most 
drouth-resistant  bean  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  is  suitable  for  planting 
on  dry  soils  and  in  dry  seasons.  It 
has  exceeded  all  other  varieties  in 
yield  in  the  hot  districts,  including 
the  Imperial  Valley,  and  has  no 
equal  as  an  early  planted  dry  land 
bean  without  irrigation.  Pour  sep- 
arate plantings  in  1917  on  sub- 
irrigated  land  at  the  Kearney  ranch 
in  Fresno  county  yielded  4212,  3516, 
3252,  and  2305  pounds  per  acre 
respectively. 

It  is  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the 
Blackeye  to  cool  climates  and  has 
proven  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  the 
coast  and  mountain  districts.  It 
matures  in  about  90  days  in  hot 
districts  and  by  careful  management 
and  irrigation  may  be  made  to  yield 
two  crops  from  the  same  land  in  a 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  leaat  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  4.  6.  8.  12,  16 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
—Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pre*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


season.  The  seed  germinates  in  soils 
of  low  moisture  content,  but  rots 
quickly  in  cold,  wet  soils.  It  stands 
about  the  same  amount  of  alkali  as 
the  Lima,  but  not  so  nfiuch  as  the 
Blackeye,  or  Garbanzo.  Because  of 
marketing  difficulties  its  future  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

THE  HORSE  BEAN. 

The  Horse  Bean  (12)  or  fava  is 
a  hardy  winter  crop,  which  makes 
its  best  growth  during  cool  weather 
and  should  be  planted  in  the  inter- 
ior districts  in  the  early  fall  (Oc- 
tober to  December),  but  is  often 
planted  during  February  and  March. 
Plantings  later  than  this  in  the  in- 
terior are  damaged  by  hot  weather 
and  yield  poorly.  On  the  coast  it 
may  be  planted  up  to  June  1st,  the 
later  planting  frequently  being  ad- 
vocated as  a  means  of  avoiding 
weevil  infestation.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  winter  crop,  in  a  double 
cropping  system  with  summer  beans, 
occupying  the  land  from  November 
to  June,  but  its  use  in  this  way  is 
dependent  upon  irrigation.  It  is 
markedly  resistant  to  alkali  and 
may  be  grown  on  lands  too  salty 
for  any  of  the  other  varieties  ex- 
cepting the  Garbanzo  and  Blackeye. 

THE  HENDERSON  BUSH  LIMA. 

The  Henderson  Bush  yields  best 
in  the  genial  coast  climate  of  South- 
ern California,  but,  unlike  the  Large 
Lima,  is  not  dependent  upon  this 
climate,  and  produces  satisfactorily 
in  the  more  difficult  climates  of  the 
interior.  It  is  less  drouth-resistant 
than  either  the  Blackeye  or  Tepary, 
but  compares  favorably  with  the 
Pink  and  Red  Mexican.  It  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  cool  climate  of  the 
central  coast  region  as  some  of  the 
other  varieties,  but  does  much  bet- 
ter here  than  the  Large  Lima. 

THE  FRENCH  WHITE. 

The  French  White  (10)  is  a  new 
variety  gaining  in  favor  in  San 
Diego  county  and  resembling  closely 
the  Lady  Washington.  It  diffe/s 
from  it,  however,  in  producing  larger 
vines,  which  are  less  trailing,  and 
ripens  slightly  earlier  in  the  season. 
It  has  not  been  grown  sufficiently 
as  yet  to  determine  its  full  value 
as  a  field  bean. 

THE  SPOTTED  RED  MEXICAN  BEAN. 

The  Spotted  Red  Mexican  ■  (8)  or 
Pinto  (not  the  same  as  the  Colorado 
Pinto)  is  a  red  and  white  spotted 
bean  which  has  been  grown  locally 
in  limited  quantities  in  Stanislaus 
county.  The  vines  are  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  the  Red  Mexi- 
can, but  in  all  other  respects  it  is 
practically  identical  with  the  Red 
Mexican..  It  has  no  special  advan- 
tages to  recommend  it  and  because 
of  its  limited  market  demand  has 
fallen  into  comparative  disrepute. 


^SHOHLDERJ 


V, 


Dirt  Track  Champion  of  America 

Dirt  tracks  are  the  same  "going"  you  meet  driving 
to  town,  to  the  elevator,  the  creamery,  your  neighbors. 
An  Ajax  victory  on  the  track  is  an  Ajax  victory  for 
you  on  the  road.  In  1917  Ajax  Tires  swept  the  field 
in  237  gruelling  dirt  track  contests — winning  the  title, 
Dirt  Track  Champion  of  America.  On  performance 
Ajax  Tires  are  the  natural  selection — the  money-saving 
tires  for  the  farmer.  Ajax  Tires  have  the  special  pat- 
ented feature — 

SHOULDERS  of  STRENGTH     AJAX  ROAD  KING 

These  supports  ars  built  into 
Ajax  Tires,  giving  them  "more 
tread  on  the  road" — 
more  rubber  where 
it  should  be.  These 
shoulders  make 
Ajax  the  long  last- 
ing, easy  riding  tire 
for  all  roads.  "Shoul- 
ders of  Strength" 
mean  longer  wear 
because  road  fric- 
tion does  not  come 


in  one  spot  to  wear 
through  to  the  fabric. 


"More  Tread  on  the  Road" 

Ajax  Road  King  proves  its  su- 

  periority  on  all  roads. 

Guaranteed  to  up- 
hold Ajax  repu- 
tation for  service. 
Ajax  Road  King 
gives  proved  surety 
under  wheel.  Truly, 
a  monarch  in  qual- 
ity, a  democrat  in 
service.  Note  the 
triangle  barb  tread 
— an  added  safety 
factor. 


97%  Owners'  Choice 

Of  the  total  output  of  Ajax  Tires,  97%  are  singled  out  by  car  owners 
to  take  the  place  of  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars.  This  is  an 
unequalled  endorsement  of  Ajax  quality. 

Write  for  booklet  on  "Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength."  Mailed  free. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  1796  Broadway,  New  York 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

" While  Others  Are  Claiming  Quality,  We  Are  Quaranteeing  It" 


Especially  good  stock  of  MELON  SEED. 

OUR  KLONDYKE  WATERMELON 

this  year  was  grown  from  seed  of  the  original  melons.    25c  oz.,  $1.50 
for  %  lb.,  $2.50  per  lb.    Not  over  5  lbs.  to  a  person. 
Ask  for  our  list  of  MELON  SEEb  and  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING." 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 


439  SO.  MAIN  ST., 


I0S  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Buy  Now,  Lower  Prices 

On  Galvanized  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Riveted  Street  Water 
Pipe  and  Well  Casing. 

It  is  every  farmer's  duty  to  produce  to  his  .naximum  capacity.   "Food  will  win 
the  war."    Our  products  will  enable  you  to  do  your  "bit." 


Send  for  our  new  Circular  on  Irrigation  Supplies. 


American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Beers  of  tractors,  engines,  pumptnij  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
sad  other  mechanical  (arm  power  are  inrited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


PUMP  IERIGATES  ALFALFA 
TWICE  PER  CUTTING. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  best  stand  of  alfalfa  observed 
by  the  writer  around  Davis  (where 
alfalfa  is  scarce)  is  about  10  acres 
belonging  to  Robert  Collier  across 
the  line  in  Solano  county.  Mr.  Col- 
lier gets  about  nine  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  per  year  and  the  last  crop  is 
pastured  by  hogs.  Ten  cows  are  fed 
all  they  will  eat  from  this  field  and 
last  fall  Mr.  Collier  had  40  tons  to 
sell  besides  80  in  the  barn  for  win- 
ter feed.  The  alfalfa  is  now  six 
years  old. 

The  secret  of  great  yield  and  long 
life  of  alfalfa  in  this  grain  country 
is  principally  two  irrigations  per 
cutting  with  water  free  from  weeds, 
and  ability  to  apply  the  water  early 
in  spring,  late  in  fall,  and  whenever 
desirable  through  summer,  with  first 
consideration  given  to  the  stage  of 
growth  of  the  alfalfa.  Having  water 
when  he  wants  it  enables  Mr.  Col- 
lier to  cut  just  when  maximum 
weight  and  quality  will  be  yielded. 

Control  of  the  water  is  of  course 
due  to  his  having  installed  a  pump. 
The  cost  of  this  is  less  for  both  Mr. 
Collier  and  his  brother,  who  also 
uses  the  pump,  because  they  get  a 
cheaper  rate  on  electricity  by  using 
more.  The  rate  is  3  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour  down  to  1  cent,  according 
to  the  amount  used.  The  Colliers 
pay  2\b  cents  average.  At  this  rate, 
electricity  for  the  15-h.  p.  motor 
lifting  water  a  maximum  of  50  feet 
by  means  of  a  5-inch  centrifugal 
pump  costs  about  70  cents  per  acre 
for  each  irrigation.  It  generally 
takes  about  thirty  hours  to  irrigate 
the  ten  acres. 

Every  spring  for  ten  years  Mr. 
Collier's  alfalfa  has  been  cut  April 
10  to  15,  regardless  of  weather  or 
condition  of  alfalfa,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  poorest  quality  of  all  the 
cuttings.  It  is  usually  about  ready 
then  anyway.  A  good  flood  is  given 
at  this  time  and  the  good-quality 
second  cutting  gets  a  two  weeks 
head  start.  Keeping  the  ground 
moist  all  summer  keeps  the  alfalfa 
growing. 

WHAT  SIZED  CARBURETOR? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  10  horse- 
power gas  engine  pulling  a  five-inch 
pump.  It  had  a  sort  of  mixing 
valve  for  the  gasoline  feed.  I  have 
replaced  the  mixing  valve  with  a 
Schebler  carburetor  of  1  %  -inch  size. 
The  results  in  speed  are  not  what  I 
had  hoped.  Is  the  carburetor  large 
enough?  The  stroke  of  the  engine 
is  ten  inches  and  the  bore  six  inches. 
It  is  rated  to  run  450  r.  p.  m.  to 
develop  10  horsepower.  Is  there  a 
formula  for  calculating  the  size  of 
carburetor  an  engine  should  have? 
— D.  G.  F.,  Visalia. 

[Answered  bj  Prof.  1.  B.  Oiividson,  Cniver- 
sitr  Farm.] 

The  best  way  .  to  determine  the 
size  of  a  carburetor  for  an  engine 
when  a  change  of  carburetors  is  to 
be  made  is  to  use  the  same  size  of 
carburetor  as  the  inlet  pipe.  If  the 
carburetor  is  much  smaller  than  the 
inlet  pipe,  the  power  of  the  engine 
will  be  reduced.  It  would  seem  that 
a  1%-inch  carburetor  would  be 
about  the  right  size  for  an  engine 
of  6-inch  bore  and  10-inch  stroke. 
In  adjusting  the  Schebler  carburetor 
to  this  type  of  engine,  care  should 


be  taken  to  see  that  the  auxiliary 
air  valve  lifts  quite  freely. 


AUTO  ENGINE  FOR  PUMP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  30  to  40 
foot  waterlift  and  want  to  run  a 
six-Inch  centrifugal  pump.  Will  an 
automobile  engine  do  the  work? 
How  much  power  should  it  have? — 
L.  S.(  Wlnton. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  i.  B.  Davidson,  Univer- 
sity Farm.] 

Some  ranchers  who  have  used  au- 
tomobile motors  for  pumping  pur- 
poses have  been  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  Many  have  failed  in 
the  attempt.  Success  depends  largely 
upon  the  time  and  effort  that  are  used 
in  making  the  installation,  assum- 
ing of  course  that  a  satisfactory  mo- 
tor is  available.  Referring  to  a 
table  of  capacities,  it  is  found  that 
a  6-inch  pump  operating  under  a 
40-foot  head  will  require  at  normal 
speed  22  horsepower.  In  our  judg- 
ment twice  this  power  will  be  re- 
quired in  automobile  rating.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  4-cylinder  mo- 
tor with  a  4% -inch  bore  or  larger 
will  be  needed.  It  is  impractical  to 
run  an  automobile  motor  in  station- 
ary work  at  as  high  speed  as  may 
be  used  in  automobile  service. 


POWER  FOR  WOOD  SAWING. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  you  a  plan 
for  a  horsepower  which  could  be 
used  for  sawing  wood  and  could  be 
constructed  at  little  cost? — M.  J. 
D.,  Warm  Springs. 

[AnHwered  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  Uni- 
versity Farm.] 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  must 
advise  your  correspondent  that  we 
do  not  know  of  a  simple  horse- 
power which  could  be  constructed 
in  a  home  shop  for  sawing  wood. 
We  believe  that  the  most  practical 
outfit  for  this  kind  of  work  would 
be  one  of  the  cheaper  commercial 
outfits  on  the  market.  This  would 
be  either  a  horsepower  connected 
with  a  suitable  belt  jack  to  a  saw, 
or  a  gasoline  engine  outfit. 


DIRECT-CONNECTED  ENGINE 
IN  PIT. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  there  be  air 
circulation  enough  for  a  direct-con- 
nected gas  engine  pump  in  a  pit 
with  buildings  over  it?  Where  can 
such  an  outfit  be  bought? — N.  J.  N., 
Kingsburg. 

You  will  lose  much  time  starting, 
stopping  and  fixing  an  engine  in  a 
pit.  A  large  exhaust  pipe  to  the 
surface  would  eliminate  air  trou- 
bles. Direct-connected  pumps  may 
be  obtained  from  most  of  our  pump 
advertisers.  Electric  motors  are 
generally  used  for  direct-connected 
pumps  in  pits. 


CULTIVATES  9  INCHES  DEEP  AT 
40y2  CENTS  PER  ACRE. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Forty  and  a  half  cents  per  acre 
for  cultivation  of  red  gravel  ground 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  where  it 
had  never  been  broken  to  that  depth 
before,  is  reported  as  the  cost  by 
F.  E.  Mason  of  Sacramento  county. 
Mr.  Mason  used  a  40-h.  p.  Track- 
layer and  a  ten-foot  Killefer  Extra 
Heavy  Duty  cultivator  at  a  cost  of 
$92.06  for  227.4  acres.  This  in- 
cludes engineer's  wages  at  40  cents 
per  hour  for  114  hours,  plus  all 
other  operating  costs. 


THE  DECISION 

of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
spoke  VICTORY  to 

Wilson  &  Willard 

in  their  suit  for  royalties  due  on  certain  basic  patents  that  had 
been  infringed  upon  with  impunity  by  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns for  the  past  ten  years.  One  concern  confessed  to  having 
made  over  $500,000.00  alone  on  this  infringement.  Others  in- 
fringing on  these  patents  will  also  have  to  pay  out  of  their  profits 
other  large  sums  to  satisfy  judgment  of  the  court  and  to  pay  up 
royalties  long  overdue  the  plaintiffs. 

What  This  Means 

The  foregoing  may  not  seem  to  loom  very  large  on  the  horizon 
for  the  present,  but  it  means  much  to  the  farmers  of  the  entire 

Southwest.    It  means  that  the 


Wilson   Uniflow   Pump  with 

duplex  action  will  soon  be  built 
in  large  numbers  so  that  orders 
long  delayed  in  delivery  will 
be  available  promptly,  so  that 
should  occasion  arise  as  in  the 
present  unprecedented  dry  sea- 
son, no  rancher  need  have  his 
trees  or  crops  suffer  for  lack 
of  water,  but  that  through 
these 

EVER  READY 
ALWAYS  EFFICIENT  PUMPS 

an  unceasing  flow  of  life-fiv- 
ing  moisture  may  be  supplied 
with  unfailing  regularity  to 
points  most  needed. 

It  means  further  that  the 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  Los  An- 
geles long  held  by  Wilson  &  Willard  as  a  site  for  a  big  new  plant 
is  now  being  made  ready  for  a  great  machine  shop  and  foundry 
where  they  will  build 

The  Wilson  Uniflow  and 
The  Wilson  Single=Acting  Pump 

Stroke  12  Inches 
Constructed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Uniflow  Duplex  Pump, 
with  cast  steel  crankshaft  and  malleable  links  and  connecting  rod. 


Single-piece  frame  and  straight  lift.  Will  work  up  to  3  H.  P. 
with  increased  facilities.  Wilson  &  Willard  will  be  able  to  place 
these  pumps  in  the  farmers'  hands  without  delay  and  at  lowest 
cost  of  production. 

In  these  days  when  the  Government  is  urging  increased  pro- 
duction and  everyone  loyal  to  the  flag  is  interested  in  the  national 
conservation  and  productive  program,  the  most  efficient  means 
should  be  adopted  to  deliver  the  goods.  Pumping  outfits  must  of 
necessity  be  installed  in  the  absence  of  rain.  These  pumps  afford 
the  most  effective  means  of  making  crops  of  all  kinds  secure  aid 
avoiding  losses  in  the  future  should  there  be  another  dry  season. 
Write  your  needs  to 

WILSON  &  WILLARD  MFG.  CO. 
15th  and  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

General  Distributors:  SMITH-BOOTH -USHER  CO.,  228  Central  Ave.,  Las  Anfeles,  Cal. 
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Ask  for  This  Pomp 
and  Irrigation  Book 
IT'S  FREE 


If  you  contemplate  installing'  a 
pumping  plant,  write  immediately 
for  our  interesting-  pump  catalog 
No.  25.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  describes  various  types  of 
pumps,  their  uses,  etc.  Gives  lots 
of  valuable  irrigation  Information. 
A  copy  should  be  in  every  ranch- 
er's hands.    Sent  postpaid. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  SELF-OIUNC  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it.«  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  rowers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
■mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and] 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain. The  SplashOilins 
System  constant!; 
floods  every  bearing  wit 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


YUBA  AT  DEMONSTRATION. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prsss.] 

The  new  40-70  h.  p.  Yuba  tractor, 
of  which  less  than  a  dozen  have  been 
made,  will  be  at  the  Tractor  Dem- 
onstration at  Davis,  April  17  to  19. 
The  12-20  and  20-35  sizes  will  also 
be  there.  These  tractors  will  pull 
Yuba  ball-bearing  disk  field  gangs 
of  four  and  six  bottoms  and  Yuba 
five  and  six  bottom  all-around  disk 
plows,  also  Clarke  Cutaway  and  Im- 
perial harrows.  Visitors  will  notice 
the  700  r.  p.  m.  speed  of  the  motor 
for  2.1  miles  per  hour,  this  motor 
speed  being  considered  most  efficient. 
The  independent  control  of  each  side 
of  the  track,  the  forward  slope  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  track  allowing 
the  track  ball-bearings  to  roll  down- 
ward while  idling  forward,  the  high- 
tension  magneto,  the  force  feed  oil 
system,  these  are  things  to  note  on 
the  tractors.  The  uncovered  work- 
ing transmission  case  has  always 
proved  interesting  to  visitors  from 
the  time  of  the  Panama-Pacific  to 
date. 


TRACTOR  HITCH  HELPS  TURN- 
ING. 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 

Many  tractors  find  difficulty  turn- 
ing under  load.  Front  wheels  tend 
to  go  straight  ahead  if  the  draw- 
bar is  hitched  behind  the  center  of 
traction.  Some  manufacturers  help 
this  by  providing  two  wheels,  some 
by  constructing  a  single  wheel  to 
give  it  greater  grip  on  the  soil, 
some  by  putting  enough  weight  over 
the  front  wheels  to  hold  them  down, 
others  by  hitching  forward  from  the 
center  of  traction.  We  have  seen 
some  machines  at  demonstrations 
that  had  hard  work  turning  on 
plowed  ground  without  a  load.  A 
demonstration  such  as  the  one  to  be 
held  at  Davis,  April  17  to  19,  inclu- 
sive, is  the  best  place  to  make  com- 
parisons of  points  like  this  and  to 
find  out  all  you  want  to  know  about 
how  various  machines  actually  work. 


SEEK  SUITABLE  MACHINERY. 


[Written  far  Pacifle  Rnral  Press.] 

The  first  cost  of  a  milking  ma- 
chine, tractor,  cultivator,  etc.,  might 
well  be  the  last  thing  to  inquire 
about.  Suitability  for  the  work  to 
be  done  will  repay  almost  any  extra 
cost  over  that  of  an  unsuitable  ma- 
chine, which  will  waste  time,  labor, 
money,  and  lose  crops  because  of  the 
waste.  If  machinery  is  high  priced, 
it  must  be  cared  for.  But  a  machine 
for  which  repair  parts  may  not  be 
available  five  years  later  may  have 
to  be  replaced  then,  however  well 
cared  for.  Now,  if  the  costs  of  the 
machine  and  its  installation  are  not 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work,  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
common  class  of  hired  men. 


LEVEL  OR  SLOPING  PIPE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  pump 
water  with  a  four-inch  centrifugal 
from  a  ditch  to  land  ten  feet  higher 
at  a  distance.  Will  it  take  more 
power  to  force  the  water  through 
eight-inch  pipe  laid  on  the  ground 
than  if  I  raise  it  ten  feet  and  run 
pipe  level  on  trestle  work? — A.  C. 
R.,  Turlock. 

No  difference  in  power  will  be  re- 
quired, but  you  would  have  to  raise 
it  four  inches  higher  than  ten  feet 
to  compensate  for  every  100  feet  of 
level  pipe  you  would  use,  and  that 
much  additional  lift  must  be  figured 
in  either  event  in  determining  the 
size  of  your  engine  or  motor. 


"The  man  you  can  hire  to  work  on  a  farm 
for  nothing  will  just  about  earn  his  wages" 

— Josh  Billings 

T  T'S  the  same  with  cheap  farm  engines  as  with  cheap  farm  help. 
A  You  can  buy  a  poorly  designed,  cheaply  made  engine  for  les9  than 
the  price  of  an  Alpha,  but  you  will  find  that  a  cheap  engine  is  always 
"balking"  or  getting  out  of  kilter  just  when  you  need  it  most.  And 
there  will  be  endless  delays  for  repairs. 

You  will  practice  real  economy  by  baying  an 

ALPHA  ENGINE 

FOR  PUMPING  AND   GENERAL   FARM  WORK 
1^4  to  28  H.  P.    For  Gasoline  and  Heavy  Distillates 
All  Alpha  Engines  are  equipped  with  built-in  Magneto;  no  Batteries 
used;  start  easily  on  Magneto  without  cranking. 

THE  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMP 

A  pump  of  very  high  efficiency  due  to  its  slow 
speed  and  positive  delivery.  Capable  of  pumping 
large  volumes  of  water  to  any  height  without  loss 
of  efficiency. 

Capacities  20  to  1600  Gals,  per  Min. 
What  is  your  pumping  question?    Have  yon  our 
Engine  and  Pump  Catalogs? 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET  *  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  good  many 
carloads  of  Money  Maker 
Cutters  are  coming  to  the  Coast  this 
year!    They  will  be  distributed  through 
reliable  representatives  in  Oregon,  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Don't  buy  before  you  investi- 


"Looks  Out 


For  Dad' 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator.  Patented 
cushion  drive  protects  the  machine.  Light  draft — sizes  from 
4  H.  P.  up,  that  can  be  run  with  yourgas  engine.  Force-feed. 
Throws  and  blows— fills  the  highest  silo.   Cuts  dry  feed,  too. 


Chas.  K.  Spauidlng  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
Salem,  Oregon 


Money  Maker  Culler 
Book  FREE.  Send  a 
postal,  or  write  your 
name  on  the  margin 
below  this  ad. 


THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Every  Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  In  48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  wherever  used. 
Does  the  work  of  50  men.  Does  it  quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Steefor 
every  requirement.  Write  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  you  free. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1573  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 
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TRACTOR  ASSOCIATION  BUSY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Press.] 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  W.  H.  Gardner  of  the 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Co.  was  elected 
president,  C.  E.  Witherell  of  the 
Samson  Sieve  Grip  Tractor  Co.  vice- 
president,  and  G.  M.  Walker  of  the 
Holt   Manufacturing   Co.  secretary- 

FARM  BUILDINGS  PATRIOTIC. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Farm  buildings  and  improvements 
are  classed  by  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  the  Food  Administration, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  being  necessary  in  the 
production  and  preventing  waste  of 
food  and  feed  in  conservation  of 
labor,  in  conservation  of  health  and 
profitableness  of  domestic  animals, 
and  in  ministering  to  contentment 
of  food  producers.  Farm  building 
activity  draws  mostly  on  local  labor 
and  supplies.  But  city  building  re- 
quires transportation  of  all  supplies 
and  the  use  of  much  labor  that  is 
needed  on  ships;  and  unnecessary 
city  building  is  discouraged  by  the' 
Administration  by  restrictions  on 
transportation  of  the  materials. 
Farm  buildings  are  worth  to  farm- 
ers all  of  the  extra  cost,  because  now 
they  will  save  feed  which  is  more 
valuable  per  pound  and  will  save 
labor  which  is  scarcely  obtainable. 

MAXWELL  TRACTORS  COMING. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Co.  is  making 
tractors,  the  first  delivery  of  which 
is  expected  about  June  1  by  the 
Western  Motors  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  will  be  distributors  for 
Northern  California.  The  new  trac- 
tor has  four-foot  drive  wheels  with 
differential  gear,  34  -  inch  front 
wheels,  a  four-cylinder  motor  with 
4% -inch  bore  and  six-inch  stroke, 
the  cylinder  head  and  crank  case  be- 
ing removable.  The  speeds  vary 
from  one  and  three-quarters  to  six 
miles  per  hour.  The  Maxwell  trac- 
tor will  not  be  able  to  get  out  in 
time  for  the  Demonstration. 

CATALOG  WRITTEN  BY  FARMERS. 

"This  book  was  written  by  363 
farmers,"  is  the  announcement  in  a 
catalog  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor, 
recently  issued.  It  contains  copies 
of  that  many  letters  sworn  to  be  on 
file,  all  indexed  under  whatever 
questions  they  answer. 

TRACTOR  DRIVERS  NEEDED. 

No  employment  bureau  is  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  but  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson  has  calls  for  tractor  oper- 
ators and  would  like  communica- 
tions from  all  tractor  drivers  who 
want  work. 


treasurer.  There  was  a  full  attend- 
ance, with  a  lot  of  push  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Tractor  and  Implement 
Demonstration  to  be  held  at  Davis, 
April  17  to  19,  just  before  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  Picnic,  April  20. 

Business  Manager  Eugene  Smith 
of  the  Association  says  that  inter- 
est of  outsiders  was  mightily  stirred 
by  the  two  tablefuls  of  Association 
tractor  and  implement  literature  at 


the  Pacific  Automobile 
Show.  All  of  this  was 
taken  by  interested  peo- 
ple from  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and 
Washington. 
,..  Correspondence  is  com- 

ing from  all  sides  and 
.  •  -    -  i"       representatives  of  trac- 
|Kj  ^       tors     and  implements 
who  never  before  showed 
HHP  interest  in  the  Associa- 

HH  tion    have   applied  for 

membership  in  order  to 
mHR  c*  exhibit — several  within  a 
HpfPtjft  t"       week  after  the  auto  show. 

The  Demonstration 
Committee  is  to  meet 
March  11  to  formulate  the  rules 
and  allot  space  to  the  various 
features  of  this,  which  is  expected  to 
be  not  the  biggest  in  area  of  the 
tractor  demonstrations  of  Califor- 
nia, but  the  most  complete  and  full 
of  live  features;  and  most  represen- 
tative of  the  industry  which  prom- 
ises to  do  more  in  food  produc- 
tion for  the  war  than  any  other 
power. 
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CENTRIFUGAL  OR  WATER 
WHEEL? 


To  the  Editor:    What  sized  water 
wheel  and  what  power  would  be  re- 
quired to  lift  1600  gallons  per  min- 
I  ute  six  feet  by  the  system  described 
j  in  your  article,  "Water  Wheel  Grain 
Irrigation"? — J.  P.  C,  Concord. 

[Answered  br  A.  L.  Collins,  Los  Angeles.] 

A  wheel  could  be  designed  for  this, 
but  I  would  not  recommend  a  water 
wheel  for  a  lift  over  four  or  five 
feet.  A  centrifugal  pump  will  be 
cheaper  to  install  and  will  give  fairly 
good  efficiency  with  a  six-foot  head. 

ADDITIONAL  SAMSON  CAPACITY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor 
Co.  of  Stockton,  now  a  division  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  is 
making  only  one  sized  machine,  the 
25-h.  p.  12-horse  pull,  and  is  turn- 
ing out  30  per  week.  An  addition  is 
under  way  which  will  almost  double 
the  capacity  within  six  months.  The 
G.  M.  C.  factory  at  Pontiac,  Mich., 
will  soon  be  producing  Samson  trac- 
tors enough  to  supply  the  Eastern 
demand. 
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BELTING 


The  intelligent  farmer  of  these  days  understands  many 
mechanical  principles;  he  comprehends  what  the  scientist 
has  proved  in  the  relation  of  luguminous  plants  to  nitrogen 
in  the  soil;  what  is  meant  by  r.  p.  m.  and  by  differentials, 
magnetos;  distillate  and  grease;  but  it  seems  he  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  difference  between  TEST  SPECIAL  belting 
and  all  the  other  kinds  offered  to  farmers,  with  no  manufact- 
urers' guarantee  to  back  them. 

TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING  is  made 
to  wear — to  give  long  and  satisfactory 
service — to  give  years  and  years  of  work 
the  cheap  belting  doesn't  do  and  can't  do. 
It  is  foolish  to  buy  poor  belting,  just  as 
it  is  bad  judgment  to  invest  money  in 
wildcat  schemes — or  cheap  machinery 
that  won't  stand  up  to  the  work. 

Write  us  in  detail  about  your 
needs — let  our  engineers  suggest 
what  to  use  and  how  to  apply  it. 


Protect  belling  from  weather 
to  insure  longer  life. 


New  York  Belting  and 
Packing  Company 


519  Mission  Street 


San.  Francisco 


Home  Office:  New  York  City,  Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— MaU  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co, 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco     —Dm  P2 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  ana 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

fElec  Motor   f  Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   ^Driven  Pulley  

[Gas  Engine.  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minuteof  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 
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Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSix 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six-cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made— 

throughout. 
126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs  — 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 
REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 

brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 

drive  shaft. 
TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 

driving   mechanism   of  road 

stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 

transmission. 
EXTRA  LARGE — and  round — 

spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 

4^  in. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 

at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-lash 
— self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 


A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
— for  that  isn't  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 

whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufficient, 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  for 
more. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anyone 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  limit  is. 

AND  SURELY  AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  is  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "Here  is  a  seven-passen- 
ger Six  that  you  can  afford,"  we  are 
thinking  of  the  same  item  that  you,  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven-passenger  car— if  you  can  feel 
that  not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  in 
cost  of  upkeep  it  will  be  well  within  your 
means  and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  tell  you 
of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  farther  he 
has  driven  his  Reo,  the  better  will  his 
answer  sound. 

AND  HE'LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  even  a  five-passenger  car — 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re- 
placements and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Six — 
except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger-  car  ought 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven-passenger  capacity — but  most  are 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  their 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  Reo  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 

JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— with  thou- 
sands of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  (or  neg- 
lected)— 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  year, 
for  replacement  parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 

FRANKLY  WE  DON'T  believe  that 
record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  earth. 

AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Reo  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 

THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  little  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  all  Reo  models. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de- 
signing and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers — we  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  are,  as  a  class,  better  in- 
formed and  more  careful  in  their  selec- 
tion than  the  average. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you,  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxurious, 
seven-passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own. 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  the  price  lower 
— Reo  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Touring 
7-Passenger 
$1550 
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Breeding  for  Butterfat 


To  the  Editor:  My  cows  are  good 
milkers  but  as  there  is  little  sale 
tor  fresh  m  Ik,  I  want  to  feed  more 
tor  butter.  How  should  I  change 
the  feed  I  am  giving  now— bee .  pulp, 
bran.  Suremilk.  and  alfalfa  meal?  I 
want  a  balanced  ration.— Mrs.  S.  M., 
El  Cajon. 

l~   »  ft  ^°'VniVe"'ty  ^ 

If  you  feed  your  cows  so  as  to  se- 
cure from  them  the  largest  milk 
flow  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
the  yield  of  butterfat  will  take  care 
of  itself.  The  per  cent  of  butterfat 
in  milk  from  cows  that  are  not  ac- 
tually starved  or  underfed  can  not 
be  changed  appreciably  by  any  spe- 
cial system  of  feeding,  but  is  largely 
an  inherited  character.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  fact,  experienced  breed- 
ers would  no  doubt  long  before  this 
have  been  able  to  change  some  of 
the  cows  giving  milk  with  3  per 
cent  fat  or  less  so  that  it  would  at 
least  come  within  legal  limits  for 
market  milk,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
by  feeding  certain  feeds  or  com- 
bination of  feeds.  A  few  feeds  have 
been  found  to  raise  the  per  cent  of 
butterfat    in    milk    slightly    for  a 


short  period,  but  after  a  couple  of 
weeks,  or  before,  the  cow  goes  back 
to  the  level  that  is  natural  tor  her, 
and  the  best  that  a  dairyman  look- 
ing for  a  large  butterfat  production 
can  do  is,  therefore,  to  see  to  it 
that  his  cows  are  fed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce as  much  milk  as  possible.  A 
good  body  condition  at  the  time  of 
freshening  is  of  advantage,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  milk  will  then  be  higher 
throughout  the  lactation  period  than 
if  the  cows  are  in  a  poor  condition 
at  calving  time. 

I  would  suggest  feeding  the  fol- 
lowing combinations  of  the  feeds 
given:  Dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  bran, 
and  Suremilk,  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2:2:1  by  weight,  giving 
about  1  pound  of  this  mixture  for 
every  5  pounds  of  milk  that  the 
cows  produce,  with  as  much  of 
chopped  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  hay  as  the 
cows  will  clean  up.  If  some  succu- 
lent feed,  either  green  feed,  roots,  or 
silage,  could  be  provided,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cows  would  doubt- 
less be  further  improved. 


Cow  Competition  Prizes 

[Written  for  Paelfle  Bnral  Press.] 


The  presentation  of  prizes  won  by 
the  dairy  farmers  and  breeders  who 
have  participated  in  the  State  Dairy 
Cow  Competition,  1916-1918,  will  be 
the  central  feature  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers'  Conference  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm.  Davis,  on 
March  15-16.  These  awards  aggre- 
gate over  $7,500  in  value  and  in- 
clude numerous  cash  prizes  and  spe- 
cial prizes  of  bull  calves,  cream  sep- 
arators, milking  machines,  a  carload 
of  beet  pulp,  besides  two  gold  med- 
als and  six  silver  trophies  offered  by 
the  various  dairy  breed  associations. 
The  prizes  are  given  for  the  high- 
est production  of  butterfat  by  pure- 
bred or  grade  cows  for  periods  of 
ten  consecutive  months  and  will  be 
presented  at  the  evening  session  of 
March  15. 

Aside  from  papers  and  discussions 
relating  to  the  Dairy  Cow  Competi- 
tion, a  number  of  addresses  on  va- 
rious phases  of  California  dairying 
under  war  time  conditions  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 


H  OLSTEIN 

Friesian  Cattle 


College  of  Agriculture  and  other 
well-known  speakers.  A  postal  card 
addressed  to  Professor  F.  W.  Woll 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.,  will 
bring  the  detailed  program  of  the 
Conference  by  return  mail.  Dairy 
farmers  are  urged  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference and  learn  how  to  meet  the 
problems  facing  the  industry  at  the 
present  time  and  how  dairy  cows  are 
fed  and  handled  for  the  greatest 
profit. 

DAIRY  FARMKKS'  CONFERENCE   AT  THE 
I  MVKKMTV    FARM,    OA  VIS,  CAL., 
MARCH  UMSi  1018. 

Friday,  March  15,  10  a.  m. — Ad- 
dress of  welcome,  Dean  H.  E.  Van 
Norman;  "War  Time  Rations  tor 
Dairy  Cows,"  F.  W.  Woll;  "The 
Creamery  Patron,"  S.  H.  Greene; 
"The  Production  of  Market  Milk," 
C.  L.  Roadhouse.  2  p.  m. — Lecture 
and  demonstration,  "Conformation 
and  Production,"  G.  H.  True.  7:30 
p.  m. — "The  Marketing  of  Milk," 
Elwood  Mead;  "The  California  State 
Dairy  Cow  Competition,"  F.  W.  Woll; 
presentation  of  prizes  offered  in  the 
competition.  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

Saturday,  March  16,  9  a.  m. — 
"How  My  Cows  Were  Fed  and 
Handled,"  ten-minute  talks  by  prize 
winners;  "The  Supervisor  of  Dairy 
Tests,"  A.  L.  Ingebritson;  "Raising 
Dairy  Calves,"  C.  V.  Castle;  "The 
Breeding  of  Purebred  Dairy  Stock  in 
California,"  Frank  L.  Morris.  2  p.  m. 
— Lecture  and  demonstration,  "Dis- 
eases of  Dairy  Cattle:  Tuberculosis 
and  Abortion,"  F.  M.  Hayes. 


The  "Guardian"  of 
Your  Cream  Profits 

It  is  not  a  bell;  nor  a  speedometer;  nor  muscle 
—it's  the  suction-feed  principle  of  the 
Sharpies  Separator.  Other  separators  do  not 
have  this  basic  advantage— that  is  why  all 

sorts  of  make-shifts  are  adopted.  These  merely  remind 
you  that  cream  is  being  wasted — they  don't  remedy  it. 
To  get  maximum  cream  profits  you  must  skim  clean  at 
any  speed — and  there's  only  one  way  to  do  it — »se  a 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

Tests  prove  conclusively  that  95  %  of  all  separators  are 
turned  under  speed.    As  applied  to  the  Sharpies  it 
does  not  matter — at  35  revolutions  or  at  55  revolutions 
clean  skimming  is  certain.  With 
any  other  separator  (no  excep- 
tions) there  is  a  constant  waste  of 
cream  when  turning  under  speed. 
This  cream  waste  averages  about 
10  lbs.  per  cow  per  year,  or  the 
staggering  total  nationally  of  over 
80,000,000  lbs. 

Another  big  Sharpies  feature  is 
the  one  piece  bowl,  no  discs  to 
clean.  You  get  done  quicker  and 
feel  in  a  better  humor.  Write 
for  catalog.  Address  nearest 
office,  Dept.  31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Srtarples  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
BRANCHES:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


MOREWORKirom/^ 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY 
Pint  Prize  Sacramento  1917 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy 
King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 

J.   H.   HARLAN  CO. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 


SEPARATOR  SKIMS  CLEANEST. 

Butter  fat  lost  in  skim  milk  when 
the  milk  was  separated  by  centri- 
fugal machine  was  .02  per  cent  as 
against  .44  per  cent  from  shallow 
pan  setting  and  .17  per  cent  from 
deep  setting  in  an  Indiana  experi- 
ment. 


PUFFBALL  RURAL  JOURNALS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  sym- 
pathy and  satisfaction  your  remarks 
on  "Things  Coming  Our  Way,"  for 
my  gorge  has  risen  at  the  crudity, 
cussedness  and  charlatanism  of  a  lot 
of  these  puffball  "rural"  journals. — 
Jno.  P.  Irish. 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 


Our  Herd 
Sire 


King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7tl 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

I  7"  accord  of  33  16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  3d-«ay  record 

of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  »«100    . 

We  are  offering  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  elre  sno 

from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 
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DAIRYING  PAYS 


If  you  have  good  cows,  but  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  high-priced 
feed  and  high-priced  labor  on 
boarders.  The  best  way  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your 
herd  is  to  breed  up  with  a  pure- 
bred bull  with  production  behind 
him. 

Sir  Dutchland 
Pietertje  Creamelle's 

first  12  daughters  tested  made  an 
average  of  20  lbs.  as  two-year- 
olds  or  younger.  All  are  normal 
high  testers.  A  characteristic  he 
seems  to  have  transmitted  in  a 
moat  uniform  manner. 

Dutchland's  sons  or  grandsons 
will  get  heifers  that  will  produce 
for  you. 

I  have  young  bulls  sired  by  him 
out  of  good  record  dams,  also 
some  good  ones  out  of  his  daugh- 
ters by  my  other  good  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable. 

F.  STENZEL 

SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^y^d8s^vss9. 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulsoa  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  lac. 

Dept.  9,  Petalumi,  Cll. 


Make      More  Money 

Id  dairying.    You  can  when  you  find 
out,  as  thousands  of  others 
have,  that 

Purebred  HOLSTEINS 

are  the  MOST  PROFITABLE 
Cows  ON  EARTH 

They  yield  the  largest  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Write   for  Free  Information. 

No  obligation  —  we 
have  nothing  we  want 
to  sell  you. 

THE  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION    OF  AMERICA 
Box  23ft  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A  Healthy  Udder 

l  means  comfort  for  the  cow  and  a  gen- 
L  Vir\  *rou8.  easy  milk  flow.  Bag  Balm,  the 
great  healing  ointment,  will  keep  the 
adder  free  from  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  bruises, 
cracks,  bunches  and  inflammation.  Bag  Balm  la 
especially  effective  at  the  calvinff  period  when 
caked  bag  frequently  occurs.  Its  penetrating 
and  softening  effect  is  immediate.  Every  dairy 
should  keep  Uag  Balm  on  hand. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  f«od  dealers.  In  blip  60c  paek- 
aga*.     Writo  tor  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wriaklea." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lywdonvllle.Vt. 


Losses  of  cattle  and  sheep  at 
Marysville  due  to  sudden  rise  of  high 
water  will  be  prevented  hereafter. 
The  S.  P.  agent  there  has  arranged 
to  have  Weather  Forecaster  Beals  in 
San  Francisco  phone  him. 


CARROTS,  HEAVY  YIELDING 
DAIRY  FEED. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

One  of  the  best  and  best  yielding 
cow  feeds  that  can  be  grown  all 
over  the  State  is  carrots.  Gilbert 
Trigg's  yield  in  Humboldt  county  is 
not  the  biggest,  but  the  general 
average  of  60  tons  per  acre  is  well 
worth  the  effort  and  acreage.  Mr. 
Trigg  sold  a  few  at  about  $2.25  per 
ton  and  the  other  fellow  got  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  Carrots  are 
fed  40  to  50  pounds  per  feed  twice 
a  day  from  the  time  they  are  big 
enough  until  muddy  weather  comes 
along  in  November,  when  they  are 
supposed  to  be  all  gone  and  beets 
fed  instead.  They  can  be  fed  at  any 
stage  of  maturity  and  cows  relish 
the  tops,  but  they  do  not  mature  in 
less  than  about  four  and  a  half 
months,  usually  between  August  15 
and  September  1  in  Humboldt.  They 
are  fed  directly  from  the  field  with- 
out chopping.  Grain,  mill  feed,  past- 
ure or  hay  are  given  along  with 
them. 

Mr.  Trigg  works  up  a  good  seed 
bed  on  his  level  heavy  soil  by  disk- 
ing, plowing  deeply,  harrowing,  pul- 
verizing, letting  it  mellow  about  ten 
days,  during  which  weeds  start, 
then  disking  and  planting  April  15 
to  May  15.  About  four  or  five 
pounds  per  acre  of  Oxheart  or  Chat- 
enay  carrot  seed  are  planted  per 
acre  in  rows  22  to  26  inches  apart 
with  a  one-row  Planet  Junior  hand 
planter.  The  plantlets  are  first 
weeded,  then  worked  with  a  one- 
horse  knife  cultivator,  then  spike- 
toothed  and  cultivated  to  keep  the 
ground  moist.  No  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed, but  the  watertable  is  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  down  in  summer. 


AGE  AND  BUTTERFAT  PER- 
CENTAGE. 


Does  increasing  age  of  a  heifer 
bring  increased  butterfat  percentage 
in  her  milk?  This  question,  ad- 
dressed some  time  ago  to  people  in 
position  to  know,  brought  answers 
among  which  were  the  following: 

H.  A.  Hiddleson,  Woodland:  "My 
experience  has  been  that  increasing 
age  in  a  heifer  does  not  Influence 
the  per  cent  of  butterfat  in  her 
milk  at  all.  Increased  butterfat 
comes  from  an  increase  in  her  flow 
of  milk." 

C.  P.  Shord,  El  Centro:  "I  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  percentage  of 
butterfat  in  milk  increases  as  a 
heifer  matures  into  a  cow.  It  may 
vary,  but  is  due  largely  to  individ- 
uality and  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition, treatment  and  feed  of  the 
animal  and  her  opportunity  to  do 
her  best.  Of  course,  she  will  and 
should  increase  in  the  total  amount 
of  fat." 

Bernard  Crowley,  Ferndale:  "A 
heifer  may  test  slightly  higher  with 
first  calf,  but  if  she  is  kept  in  good 
health  and  good  condition,  there 
will  be  hardly  any  change  until  she 
is  ten  years  old;  decrease  after 
that." 


MUST  RECORD  CATTLE  BRANDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  compulsory 
on  penalty  of  arrest  to  record  brands 
used  on  cattle? — T.  E.  C,  Visalia. 

We  quote  from  the  law:  "No 
person  shall  brand  any  cattle  in  this 
State  with  a  brand  that  has  not  been 
recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  *  *  *  Any  person  violating  any 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  [except 
in  case  of  cattle  stealing]  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor." 


Make  Your  Dairy  Pay 

by  breeding  up  your  herd  with  a  sire  that  has  production  behind  him.    In  the  list  of 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

we  offer  you  can  surely  find  one  that  will  fill  your  requirements  and  fit  ysur  pocket 
book.  Every  one  will  be  worth  several  times  the  price  to  the  dairyman  who  wuti  to 
breed  up  his  herd. 

Remember  the  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd. 

These  young-  bulls  are  all  by  well-known  sires  and  out  of  pood  producing  dams. 
Most  of  them  having-  been  tested  and  made  good  records. 

No.  213 — PAI.O  PONTIAC  DE  NIJLANDER  No.  199080  Born  November  88,  '16 

Sire:    SIRE  PONTIAC  DE  NIJLANDER  No.  164054. 
Dam:     MAY  WA  WA  DE  KOL  BURKE  3d  No.  143031. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  487.4.  butter  25.1;  366  days,  milk  24.284,  butter 

965.7.    Very  Btraight  and  strong,  more  white  than  black  Price  $500. 

No.  311 — PAJLO  MOTJSIE  RAG  APPLE  No.  300806  Born  November  30,  '16 

Sire:    RAO  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    MOUSIE  DE  KOL  LADY  3d  No.  170394. 
Dam's  record  7  days.  Milk  556.6,  butter  24.48:  365  days,  milk  20.563.9.  butter 
737  3.    Very  strong  and  large,  well  marked  about  half  black  and  half  white. 

is  going  to  be  a  very  large  animal  Price  $400. 

No.  284 — PALO  NETBERLAND  KORNDYKE  No:  223167  Born  January  17.  17 

Sire:   RAO  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    KOXIE  PEL  NETHERLAND  4th  No.  178955. 
Dam's  record  7  days.  Milk  532.  butter  24.3.    Now  on  semi-official  test,  fair  t» 
make  big  record.    Sister  to  Ninette  Aine  Pauline,  32.19  butter  7  days,  750. 
butter  202  days.    More  white  than  black,  well  marked,  will  make  a  very  large 

animal  Price  $350. 

No.  196 — PALO  PRINCE  OLGA  No.  160636  Born  Jn»e  16,  16 

Sire:    BAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    QUEEN  OLGA  DE  KOL  2d  No.  240877. 
Dam's  record  7  days,  milk  420,  butter  20.6  Jr.  3  yr.  old;  milk  568.  butter 
24.57  Jr.  4  yr.  old.    Big  bone,  strong,  more  white  than  black ....     Price  $350. 

No.  197 — PALO  SIR  CANARY  No.  190635  Born  June  20,  16 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:   ART  IS  CANARY  BO  NESS  2d  No.  240738. 
Dam's  record  7  days,  447  milk,  butter  21.  at  3  yrs.  old.    Strong,  vigorous,  big 

boned,  about  half  black,  half  white  Price  $250. 

No.  219 — PALO  FIDESSA  PONTIAC  No.  216968  Born  December  14,  16 

Sire:    KING  PONTIAC  OF  STANISLAUS  No.  173416. 
Dam:    PRINCESS  FIDESSA  OF  CERES  No.  290096. 
Dam's  record  7  days,  milk  414.  butter  20.72  Senior  3  yr.  old.    Very  straight, 
handsome  animal,  sure  to  be  a  first-class  show  bull,  markings  about  half  white, 

half  black   Price  $250. 

No.  227 — PALO  WAYNE  RAG  APPLE  No.  222169  Born  February  8.  17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    LILLIE  WAYNE  PAULINE  No.  175928. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  528,  butter  21.9.    Sister  to  Ninette  Aine  Pauline, 
butter  7  days  32.19,  butter  202  days  750.    Very  straight  and  handsome,  mark- 
ings about  half  black,  half  white  Price  $200. 

No.  225 — PALO  BARON  A  AGGIE  No.  226149  Born  January  15,  17 

Sire:    BARON  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  No.  127240. 
Dam:    HILDA  JOHANNA  PRIDE  2ND  No.  265542. 

Well  formed,  large  animal,  light  in  color  Price  $20O. 

No.  246 — PALO  IMPERIAL  GOLD  LEAF  No.  216971  Born  AprU  5,  17 

Sire:    BAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    GOLD  LEAF  PONTIAC  No.  161427. 
Dam's  record  7  days:     Milk  538,  butter  21.8.     Markings  about  half  black. 

half  white ;  good  individual  Price  $200. 

No.  223 — PALO  KING  ASIA  No.  200805  Bora  December  8,  16 

Sire:    KING  PONTIAC  ASIA  No.  58042. 
Dam:    ELLA  DE  KOL  JEWEL  MERCEDES  No.  258629. 
Dam  now  on  test.    Very  large  and  strong,  more  white  than  black.  .Price  $200. 

No.  208 — PALO  INK  A  KORNDYKE  No.  199693  Born  October  20,  16 

Sire:    LORD  INK  A  KORNDYKE  No.  122677. 
Dam:    CRESSY  M.  MERCEDES  2nd  No.  116505. 
Dam's  record  7  days:    Milk  451,  butter  21.33.    Very  good  quality;  more  black 

than  white   Price  $200. 

No.  214 — PALO  KONIGEN  PONTIAC  No.  216966  Born  December  9,  16 

Sire:  KING  SEGIS  KONIGEN  PONTIAC  No.  157328. 
Dam:    PRINCESS  DAISY  DUCHESS  2d  No.  116190. 

Good  quality,  strong:   more  white  than  black  Price  $150. 

No.  164 — PRINCE  PONTIAC  ARADNA  No.  211840  Born  April  17,  17 

Sire:    KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS  14th  No.  84332. 
Dam:     ARADNA  LONGFIELD  No.  176629. 
Second  dam  has  21  pounds  at  12%   years.     Good,  strong  animal;  almost 

white   Price  $150. 

No.  218 — PALO  NETHERLAND  RAG  APPLE  No.  216967  Born  January  1,  17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
Dam:    GRACE  NETHERLAND  DE  KOL  2d  No.  180536. 
She  has  four  sisters  that  have  given  over  a  ton  of  milk  in  7  days.  Nioe, 

straight  animal;   markings  about  half  black,  half  white  Price  $150. 

No.  2441 — PALO  OLGA  DE  KOL  KORNDYKE  No.  216969  Born  AprU  30,  17 

Sire:    RAG  APPLE  IMPERIAL  KORNDYKE  No.  104972. 
(54)    Dam:    QUEEN  OLGA  DE  KOL  No.  170930. 

Nicely  marked:   about  half  black,  half  white  Price  $150. 

Pick  out  one  or  more  that  suit  you  and  then  write  us  for  our  very  liberal  terms. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.    Better  come  and  see  them  if  you  can. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 

M.  il.  TICHENOR,  Pres.  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


DO  YOUR  COWS  FAIL  TO  CLEAN? 

This  is  a  serious  condition  and 
requires  prompt  attention 

USE  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS' 

COW  CLEANER 

and  prevent  the  ruin  of  your  cows 

Read  the 

"PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN" 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  "Abortion  in  Cows  " 
If  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 

Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOQS 


OIVE  THEM  REOULARLY 

ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  In  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  Mors  Pork  with  Leu  Feed 
Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 

Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.  SftV™"™!  ™8 
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In  and  Around  the  Dairy 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


HERD  AVERAGED  484  POUNDS 
BUTTERFAT. 


While  the  butterfat  average  per 
cow  per  year  in  California  has  been 
less  than  150  pounds,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  of  Gilbert  E.  Trigg's 
36  grade  Jerseys  that  averaged  484.1 
pounds  during  the  lactation  period 
beginning  last  March  and  April. 
These  include  the  15  cows  which,  in 
teams  of  Ave  each,  won  three  of  the 
monthly  Pacific  Rural  Press  prizes 
of  $25  offered  for  the  best  produc- 
tion by  five  grade  cows  in  a  herd 
headed  by  a  registered  bull  in  the 
State  Dairy  Cow  Competition  re- 
cently closed.  The  average  record 
of  these  cows  is  571.74  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  lactation  periods  about 
10  months.  Mr.  Trigg's  herd  is  one 
of  many  in  Humboldt  county  that 
produce  over  400  pounds  per  cow 
due  to  consistent  breeding  to  regis- 
tered sires,  feeding  well  while  dry, 
and  providing  plenty  of  succulence 
plus  some  mill  feeds. 


PREACHER  SAVED  $14  PER 
MILKING. 


of  the  alfalfa,  grew  35  sacks  of  bar- 
ley per  acre  on  part  of  it.  and  two 
and  two-third  tons  of  barley  hay  on 
other  acres,  and  took  in  $540  as  his 
part  of  the  monthly  cream  check 
last  October,  besides  profits  on  the 
hogs  and  calves.  Mr.  Glover  fur- 
nished the  180  acres  and  the  feed 
raised  on  it,  half  of  the  cows  and 
pigs,  half  of  the  water  pumped  for 
irrigation  after  August.  The  Por- 
tuguese furnished  all  labor,  tools, 
and  horses  to  operate  the  180  acres 
and  care  for  the  cows.  The  gross 
proceeds  were  then  shared  equally. 

SUMMER  MILK  FOR  BEEF  COWS. 


John  Hansen  is  one  of  the  leading 
dairymen  in  Humboldt  county,  but 
there  was  a  leak  in  his  operations. 
The  preacher  at  his  town,  Rev.  A. 
Y.  Skee,  became  financially  quite  a 
creditor,  but  couldn't  live  on  money 
that  was  due  him.  So  Mr.  Hansen 
gave  him  the  job  of  putting  a  con- 
crete floor  In  the  room  where  milk 
from  his  75  to  90  cows  is  sepa- 
rated. Next  morning  the  cream  to- 
taled $14  greater  value,  according 
to  Mr.  Hansen,  than  it  had  been 
averaging.  The  separator  had  been 
over  half  an  inch  out  of  level. 


DAIRY  PROFITABLY  LEASED. 


Dairymen  must  have  continuous 
help.  This  is  why  L.  N.  Glover,  who 
had  been  milking  100  cows  and 
keeping  a  few  hogs  on  a  305-acre 
alfalfa-and-pasture  ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  leased  180  acres  and  the 
dairy  to  Portuguese,  plowed  up  some 


One  way  of  saving  labor  and  sup- 
plying succulent  feed  in  abundance 
so  beef  cows  could  produce  milk 
through  the  summer  to  keep  their 
calves  growing  was  practiced  in  1916 
by  Frank  C.  Clark  on  40  or  50  acres 
of  bottom  land  in  eastern  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  The  soil  was  a  light 
colored  sediment,  still  wet  from  creek 
overflows,  when  it  was  broadcasted 
thick  with  Egyptian  corn  about  the 
middle  of  May.  In  1917  he  planted 
about  400  acres  on  upland  grain- 
fallow  for  the  same  purpose,  turning 
cows  and  calves  onto  the  corn  about 
August  1.  With  registered  Here- 
ford bulls,  the  calves  needed  plenty 
of  milk  and  feed  to  make  use  of  the 
potentialities  supplied  by  their  sires. 

MILK  PRICE  ON  NEW  BUTTER 
BASIS. 

To  the  Editor:  Previous  to  Jan. 
1,  I  was  selling  whole  milk  at  a  price 
based  on  10  cents  per  pound  for  fat 
over  highest  San  Francisco  quota- 
tions for  butter.  How  much  over  the 
new  quotation  should  I  receive  in 
order  that  the  price  of  milk  should 
correspond  to  the  old  basis?  I  pre- 
sume the  quotation  on  cubes  would 
be  the  present  basis. — W.  H.  C, 
Healdsburg. 

[Answered  by  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy 
Produce  Exchange.] 

Find  8  per  cent  of  any  given  quo- 
tation on  cubes,  deduct  that  amount 
from  the  quotation  and  add  10  cents 
to  the  remainder. 


Small  Farms'  Advantages  With  Sheep 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  three  Shropshire  ewes  bought 
by  R.  H.  Frazer  of  Modesto  from 
Bishop  Brothers  recently  are  now  at 
home  with  Mr.  Frazer's  flock.  All 
are  registered  and  are  bred  to  fine 
stock — one  to  the  champion  yearling 
buck  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  and  the  other 
two  to  the  first  prize  yearling  at 
the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1916. 

Mr.  Frazer  has  discarded  his  dairy 
herd  and  will  raise  sheep  exclusively. 
He  will  make  use  of  the  silo  as  fol- 
lows: Corn  will  be  planted  not 
quite  as  thick  as  for  silage.  This 
will  be  flooded  during  the  last  of 
July  and  60  pounds  of  barley  or  oats 
broadcasted.  This  will  be  six  or 
eight  inches  high  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  sheep  will  be 
turned  in.  They  will  account  for 
the  small  crop  and  lower  leaves  on 
the  corn.  Two-thirds  of  the  ears 
will  be  harvested  and  the  remain- 
ing stalks  and  ears  will  be  put  into 
the-  silo.  This  silage,  together  with 
such  straw  as  he  is  able  to  get,  will 
■sake  a  good  ration,  he  thinks.  This 
year  they  have  done  well  on  little 


Press  by  Donald  Lowell.] 

else  than  bean  straw.  In  fact,  the 
ewes  got  fatter  than  was  desirable 
at  lambing  time  on  this  ration. 

Mr.  Frazer  says  one  big  advan- 
tage the  rancher  will  have  over  the 
rangemen  is  that  the  lean  seasons 
of  forage  show  in  the  fleece  as 
"breaks."  This  is  a  weak  section 
in  the  wool  grown  during  the  time 
the  animals'  vitality  was  lessened  by 
the  lack  of  food.  When  wool  is 
plentiful,  the  buyers  are  quick  to 
note  the  "breaks"  and  the  prices  of- 
fered are  adjusted  to  allow  for  the 
defect.  The  fleece  from  the  ranch- 
fed  animal  should  be  perfect  in  this 
respect,  because  of  the  steady  sup- 
ply of  food.  Then  again  the  under- 
fed sheep  never  grow  the  quantity 
of  wool.  Nature  does  not  clothe 
the  sheep  at  the  expense  of  body. 

Utilization  of  by-products  has  ac- 
counted for  much  revenue  among 
many  industries  other  than  farming 
in  recent  years.  Capitalizing  our 
strawstack  will  be  a  step  in  effi- 
ciency that  will  match  well  with 
the  showing  made  by  other  lines  of 
endeavor. 


Admitting  That  You  Own  a  Good  Herd  of 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

and  that  you  are  looking  right  now  for  a  top  notch  herd  sire,  and  that  you  are 

£r&£2fi£2;  Z^V^X^"- that  Sir  Veeman  He^-«>"  *  o-e  3 
WOULDN'T  YOU  SIT  UP  AND  TAKE  NOTICE 

if  you  knew  you  could  buy  one  of  his  sons,  just  three  years  old,  a  big.  strong,  straight 
individual,  well  marked,  with  over  thirty  living  daughters  already  and  Bixty-five  good 

f^Vea^a'^  ™W  Wh°<*  dam  is  *  ^ 

NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  SITTING  UP 

we  11  tell  you  that  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  is  the  bull  we  have  Just  de- 
scribed, and  he  looks  to  us  like  just  about  as  desirable  and  promising  a  herd  sire  as 
you  will  find  in  many  a  long  day.     We  are  going  to  sell  him  to  the  highest  bidder 

when  we  sell  at  public  auction  •  T  . 

69  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
II  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  R.  F.  Guerin,  on  his  Sunnyside  Farm,  six  miles  north  of  Tulare,  on 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1918 

This  comprises  the  entire  breeding  herd  owned  by  Mr.  Guerin.  for  he  is  keeping  noth- 
ing except  about  thirty  heifer  calves  from  Sir  Veeman  Eorndyke  Pontiac.  The  females 
will  includo  • 

Font  DAUGHTERS  OF  WINIFRED  HOTALLNG, 

One  of  the  only  three  cows  in  California  that  has  produced  two  daughters  with 
records  above  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days.  One  of  her  daughters  sold  ia  the 
Guaranty  Sale  for  $1,760. 

TWENTY-NINE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ARCADT  PONTIAC  WAYNE  HENGERVELD, 

Who  has  a  larger  list  of  daughters  with  official  records  than  any  other  bull  yet 
developed  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast. 

THIRTEEN  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  JUDGE  IIKNfiKRVELD  DE  KOI., 

Whose  forty-onp  A.  R.  O.  daughters  have  records  up  to  34.19  pounds  butter  In 
7  days.  1:227.46  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

21  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  RECORDS  UP  TO  OVER  24 
POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 

65  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  IN  CALF  TO  SIR  VEEMAN  KORN- 
DYKE  PONTIAC. 

These  will  all  be  sold  under  the  well-known  sales  contract  of  this  company,  which 
absolutely  guarantees  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder,  pledged  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder 
without  reserve,  limit,  or  by-bid.  Individual  tuberculin  test  certificate  with  each  animal, 
and  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  TUBERCULIN  RETEST  BY  THE  BUYER. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M    HENDERSON,  JR.,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 


IININISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Our  herd  of  registered  Shorthorns  has 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  strains  of  the  breed  ana 
Is  being  developed  along  the  same  lines  la 
our  hands.    The  herd  is  headed  by 

GLENSLDE  ROYAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  1013  International 
gj  ana  grand  champion  at  Panama-Pacific  Ki- 
ll position. 

Sired  by  him  and  out  of  large  cows  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sale  a 
few  choice  young  balls. 

Our  entire  herd  Is  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL  40816S  ' 
Grand  Champion  Sacramento,  1916 1  Modesto,  1917         Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININIINOS  P.  P.  I.  E-,  1Q1S 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb,  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  0  Seconds,  and  0  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BD3HOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOTTLLLETS. 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  loo,, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.          Breeder  and  Importer. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

OIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 


Mauser  Packing  Co. 


Los  Angeles 


March  9,  1918 
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Special  Care  of  Pigs  Patriotic 

[Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Press.] 

More   than  ordinary  care  should  pigs  befork  each  feeding. 


be  taken  of  the  spring  crop  of  pigs 
this  year,  the  swine  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture point  out.  Every  pig  that 
it  is  possible  to  save  must  be  looked 
after.  This  takes  a  bit  of  extra 
care,  probably  a  few  sleepless  nights 
and  getting  out  tn  some  mighty 
nasty  weather,  but  these  inconven- 
iences are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  demands  for  pork. 

Do  not  confine  the  sow  in  her  far- 
rowing pen  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  farrowing  time  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  doing  so.  Reduce 
the  heavy  feed  to  some  extent,  prob~ 
ably  about  half,  for  that  length  of 
time.  The  farrowing  house  or  pen 
should  be  comfortably  warm,  well 
ventilated,  and  well  lighted.  Above 
all  else,  it  should  be  well  bedded. 
Do  not  allow  any  circulation  of  air 
under  the  floor.  Too  many  hog 
growers  make  the  mistake  of  bed- 
ding too  lightly.  Heavy  bedding 
naturally  makes  the  sow  comforta- 
ble and  warm — conditions  necessary 
if  she  is  to  be  quiet.  Do  not  use  oat 
straw  unless  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing else  at  hand. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
sow  have  any  feed  whatever  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing. 
She  must,  however,  have  plenty  of 
water  at  frequent  intervals.  This 
water  must  not  be  icy  cold — that 
drawn  directly  from  the  well  is  about 
the  right  temperature.  Commence 
after  twenty  -  four  hours  feeding 
lightly,  increasing  the  feed  gradu- 
ally for  probably  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  she  may  be  gotten  onto  full 
feed,  conditioned  on  the  size  of  the 
litter  and  the  milking  qualities  of 
the  sow. 


A  good  herdsman,  for  the  first 
week  at  least  after  farrowing,  will 
look  the  pigs  over  carefully  before 
each  feeding.  If  any  indications  of 
scours  appear,  the  sow's  feed  should 
be  reduced  immediately  or  possibly 
cut  out  entirely.  A  heavy  feed  of 
rich  slop  given  when  scours  begin 
to  show  up  possibly  may  kill  the  en- 
tire litter.  A  little  extra  care  for 
these  few  days  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  pigs  are  four  or  five 
to  ten  days  old,  be  on  the  lookout 
for  thumps.  The  best  looking  fat 
little  pig  is  the  one  to  go  first  every 
time.  An  almost  certain  indication 
is  a  little  roll  of  fat  around  the 
neck.  While  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  thumps,  the  trouble  is  quite  eas- 
ily prevented.  Plenty  of  exercise 
for  the  pigs  is  the  answer.  In  cold 
stormy  weather  out-of-door  exercise 
is  impossible,  but  ii  a  central  far- 
rowing house  with  an  alleyway  is 
used,  get  the  little  fat  fellows  into 
the  alley  and  put  in  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  three  or  four  times 
a  day  chasing  them  with  a  buggy 
whip,  until  they  are  pretty  well 
tired  out.  If  this  is  impossible,  try 
putting  one  or  two  of  the  little  pigs 
at  a  time  in  a  large  barrel  or  hogs- 
head, placed  by  the  farrowing  pen. 
The  pigs  will  hear  the  old  sow  mak- 
ing a  fuss  and  in  running  around 
the  barrel  hunting  for  a  corner  to 
climb  out,  generally  will  take  the 
exercise  necessary  to  ward  off  the 
thumps.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
battle  is  won  if  the  litter  gets  past 
the  first  ten  days  or  so  with  a  good 
start. 


Visalia  Hog  Auction  Successful 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Roy  E.  Miller,  Fresno.] 


The  central  auction  plan  of  sell- 
ing the  hogs  from  the  farm  will  play 
a  great  part  in  increasing  pork  pro- 
duction in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Judging  from  the  universal  success 
of  the  farm  bureau  sales  in  Kern 
county,  the  successful  sales  of  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Hanford  and  Vi- 
salia, and  the  fact  that  Fresno  will 
hold  its  first  sale  early  in  April,  one 
sees  how  the  idea  is  growing. 

"It  is  our  sale,  and  we  are  going 
to  bring  something  we  are  not 
ashamed  for  our  neighbors  to  see, 
and  something  somebody  will  be 
anxious  to  buy,"  said  a  farmer  at 
Visalia  Saturday.  Most  of  the  20C 
farmers  present  agreed  with  the 
idea  expressed,  and  all  were  pleased 
with  the  prices  paid.  Good  packers' 
hogs  brought  $15.60,  other  lota 
brought  $15.50,  $14.40,  and  $13.80 
per  hundred  pounds,  according  to 
quality.  Some  of  the  farmers  said 
they  got  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  more  than  the  local  buyers 
would  pay.  It  was  thought  the  sale, 
accounting  to  $12,952,  saved  the, 
growers  about  $900.  Part  of  the 
lighter  hogs  sold  cheaply,  but  the 
lowest  was  a  small  lot  for  $11.10. 
The  purchasers  included  some  of  the 
largest  packers  and  some  of  the 
farmers. 

"Carload  prices  for  us  little  fel- 
lows are  quite  encouraging,"  said 
one  of  the  farmers  discussing  grad- 
ing. 

The  big  grower  is  also  benefited 
by  the  grading,  carefully  done  by 


the  bureau.  Packers'  buyers  present 
said  the  cost  of  visiting  all  the  farms 
hunting  for  hogs  was  eliminated. 
At  least  twenty  farmers  contributed 
the  421  head  of  hogs,  bringing  from 
one  to  forty  hogs  each.  Some  of 
the  hogs  were  trucked  thirty  miles 
for  the  sale.  Farm  Adviser  C.  M. 
Conner  managed  the  sale  and  vet- 
eran stockmen  "pitched  in"  and  as- 
sisted in  the  grading,  accounting, 
and  loading  on  the  cars,  all  of 
which  was  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  Farm  Bureau  center. 

A  plan  to  organize  the  farmers  of 
the  various  school  districts  in  Fresno 
county  into  associations  to  increase 
production  by  lending  financial  and 
labor  assistance  to  members  is  be- 
ing discussed  at  Fresno.  Farmers 
of  a  given  community  would  bind 
themselves  to  secure  capital  for  sow- 
ing, cultivating  or  watering  lands 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  unpro- 
ductive of  war  food. 

W.  R.  Nutting  may  take  the  meas- 
ure up  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Every  year  considerable  acre- 
ages are  left  uncultivated  because 
the  owner  has  not  the  labor,  the  cap- 
ital or  the  water  to  raise  a  crop. 
Much  of  this  land  would  produce 
good  crops  of  grain,  corn  or  other 
foodstuffs,  or  forage  for  stock. 


BLACKEYES  FOR  CATTLE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
While  wheat  sells  at  the  present 
prices,  uncleaned  split  blackeye  beans 


MONTELENA  HERD 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  Six  champion- 
•  ships,  at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  la 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  t  E.,  1015;  Sacramento,  1916.  i30  *JP* 

FAIR    DEALING,   UNIFORM   EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  FORK 
PRODUCERS.  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

!V\.  BA8SETT 


Hanford,  Gal. 


THE  WORLD'S  GRAND  CHAMPION  HAMPSHIRES 


Pure-Bred  Hogs  give  more 
weight  for  less  money  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Sows,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  and 
open,  from  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Stock.  All  ages 
for  sale. 


Write  to 

F.  V.  Gordon  or  F.  A.  Lanedon  W  Penis,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

 Anoakia  Breeding  farm  


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars,  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Anita  M. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  bogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


are  worth  about  2%  cents  per  pound 
as  a  substitute,  says  B.  L.  Case  of 
Stanislaus  county.  Cleaned,  they  are 
worth  3  cents.  Cattle  like  them, 
but  will  not  eat  other  beans.  He 
soaks  them  well  before  feeding. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc) 
Larrmt  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 


Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  ol  both 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  OaL 
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Range  Cattle  Handled  Systematically 


[Written  far  PaeHlc  ftaral  Fran.] 


Some  400  head  of  rattle  fare  well 
on  the  4100-acre  mountain  ranch  of 
S.  J.  Lowe  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
couaty,  where  springs  at  various 
points  keep  bur  clover  and  filaree 
growing  late  in  the  season  if  not 
all  the  time.  Bull  thistle  seed,  mus- 
tard, and  dry  bur  clover  help  out. 
Still,  they  generally  show  lack  of 
feed  late  in  summer,  so  first-class 
oat  hay  is  provided  for  them  at 
headquarters.  This  scours  old  cows, 
but  calves  do  well,  and  it  is  not  long 
usually  until  they  can  be  turned 
again  onto  well-started  pasture. 

About  100  of  the  cows  are  beef 
bred.  Forty  are  registered  Short- 
horns, including  a  Cruikshank  bull 
from  the  Paicines  herd.  A  few  are 
registered  Holsteins,  for  a  large 
dairy  Is  conducted  until  feed  dries 
up  each  year. 

Six  ta  nine  beef  bulls  are  kept. 
One  is  needed  per  20  cows  under 
Mr.  Lowe's  conditions,  where  the 
cows  are  well  scattered.  If  there 
were  fewer  waterholes,  fewer  bulls 
might  be  needed.  Bulls  are  con- 
fined with  the  steers  until  breeding 
season,  which  is  figured  to  bring 
the  calves  not  earlier  than  New 
Year's,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of 
green  feed  and  milk  for  them  on  the 
range.  Dairy  cows  freshen  a  couple 
of  months  earlier. 


Beef  calves  are  left  with  their 
mothers  on  separate  range  until  the 
first  of  September,  when  they  are 
brought  down  to  feed  hay  and  stub- 
ble and  lowland  pasture.  About  16 
fall  calves  were  weaned  in  April  by 
sending  the  calves  to  pasture  and 
keeping  the  cows  up,  which  was 
found  an  easy  way  of  weaning. 
Calves  weaned  in  the  fall  by  feeding 
at  headquarters  are  fenced  with 
woven  hog  fence  26  inches  wide  fas- 
tened double  height  to  posts  30  feet 
apart  with  the  wires' supported  by 
two  pickets  between  posts.  It  is  fig- 
ured better  to  feed  the  calves  when 
range  forage  is  scarce  than  to  keep 
the  cows  up  and  let  the  calves  rus- 
tle. Yearlings  are  turned  onto  a 
rough  brushy  rock  hill,  where  they 
are  better  able  to  forage  than  older 
stock.  Two-year-olds  are  kept  in  a 
pasture  by  themselves,  where  they 
can  fatten  contentedly. 

Calves  are  marked,  branded,  and 
castrated  once  a  year.  The  mark  is 
a  half-inch  hole  in  the  ear,  so  lo- 
cated that  it  can  always  be  seen 
when  the  animal  is  facing  the  ob- 
server. From  the  hole  a  slit  is  cut 
straight  down,  so  the  ears  will  not 
get  snagged  on  brush  and  be  torn 
out  raggedly. 


Results  in  Feeding  Beef  Stock  Ensilage 


[Written  for  Pacific  Burnt  Press.] 


"We  figure  that  the  weight  our 
stock  put  on  while  kept  in  the  fat- 
tening pen  just  about  takes  care  of 
the  feed  and  labor  expenses.  Our 
profit  comes  from  the  spread  in  the 
market  betweem  fall  and  spring," 
says  Roland  G.  Hill,  manager  for  the 
Tehachapi  Land  &  Cattle  Company 
of  Kern  county.  Last  October  500 
head  of  yearlings  and  300  head  of 
two  and  three-year-old  steers  were 
taken  off  the  range  and  put  in  the 
pens. 

A  1000  pound  steer  is  fed  a  ration 
of  33  pounds  of  ensilage,  2  pounds 
cocoanut  meal  and  11  pounds  alfalfa 
hay.  The  yearlings  are  fed  in  pro- 
portion. For  fattening  beef  stock, 
ensilage  made  from  milo  maize  and 
dwarf  milo  has  proven  the  best  in  Kern 
county.  Stock  will  make  better  gains 
than  when  fed  Dent  or  Indian  corn 
ensilage.    This  may  be  due  to  the 


fact  that  these  varieties  do  not  fill 
well  in  this  section.  It  is  expected 
to  turn  off  the  bunch  in  March  if 
the  market  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill  has  found  that  it  pays 
to  take  the  stock  from  a  range  be- 
fore they  have  fed  it  too  close  in 
the  spring,  so  that  the  grass  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  seed.  They 
can  be  put  back  later  on,  after  the 
grass  has  shed  the  seed,  and  can  be 
fed  as  close  as  desired  without  en- 
dangering the  next  season's  crop. 
As  a  result  of  following  out  this 
method,  the  range  is  capable  of  oar- 
rying  more  stock  now  than  formerly. 

Thirty-six  head  of  registered  Here- 
ford bulls  have  been  ordered  from 
the  Wyoming  Hereford  Corporation, 
as  it  is  thought  that  the  size  of  the 
stock  can  only  be  kept  up  by  using 
the  very  best  bulls. 


Bridgford  Holsteins  Making  High  Records 


The  Bridgford  Company,  Holstein 
breeders  at  Knightsen,  are  doing  a 
lot  of  official  testing  this  year,  and 
some  splendid  records  are  being 
made.  Cows  that  have  recently  fin- 
ished their  test  are:  Renie  De  Kol 
Cand,  2  years  and  2  months,  24.41 
pounds  butter,  450  pounds  milk  in 

7  days;  Mercedes  Inko  Hengerveld, 

8  years,  34.09  pounds  butter,  699 
pounds  milk  in  7  days,  137  pounds 
butter  in  30  days;  Sarah  Topsy 
De  Kol,  5  years  and  4  months, 
32.46  pounds  butter,  701  pounds 
milk  in  7  days;  Bessie  Veeman  Korn- 
dyke,  2  years  and  3  months,  25.08 
pauads  butter  and  S30  pounds  milk 
in  T  days  (the  State  record);  Tidy 
Abbykirk  Korndyke,  2  years  and  2 
months,  21.25  pounds  butter  and 
357  pounds  milk  in  7  days;  Adiron- 
dac  Witske  Dairy  Maid,  5  years, 
39.41  pounds  butter  and  624  pounds 


milk  in  7  days;  Countess  Kate  Hen- 
gerveld, 4  years,  31.14  pounds  butter 
and  645  pounds  milk  in  7  days;  Nat- 
alie Walker,  2  years,  21.01  pounds 
butter  in  7  days  and  87.82  pounds 
butter,  2241  pounds  milk,  in  30 
days,  which  is  probably  the  State 
record  for  a  two-year-old. 

Quite  a  number  of  very  promising 
heifers  are  freshening  very  soon  and 
Mr.  Bridgford  hopes  to  add  some 
more  good  records  when  they  are  put 
on  test. 

The  Bridgford  Company  report  the 
sale  of  the  yearling  bull,  Valdessa 
Finderne  Pontiac,  to  Martin  John- 
son of  Patterson.  Two  of  his  most 
promising  young  bulls  were  sold  to 
Portuguese  dairymen  at  Patterson 
just  recently.  They  were  King  Wal- 
ker Laura  Korndyke,  son  of  King 
Walker  5th,  and  King  Pontiac  De 
Kol  Walker,  son  of  Spring  Farm 
Pontiac. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered 
and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:  TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:  HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "LM&iS&ffi&r 

Will  have  some  entries  at  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  QLIDE,  Prop.     DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First   Prize   Breeders   Young   Shorthorn   Herd   at  Sacramento. 

Will  consign  some  choice  bulls  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Special  offering  for  the  next  30  days  of  10  corking  good  Registered 

Yearling  Bulls  and  10  Registered  Bred  Berkshire  Gilts. 
Will  consign  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MAclLELD- 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  RIva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

Will  consign  4  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 

PRICES  REASON ABLE — ON  APPLICATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFPICE 


226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERT     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  riait  our  ranch.  T  mile*  from  Palo  Alto  od  Woodalde  Road. 

Wt  welcome  ls«p*cttoa     Prima  and  pecttrreaa  ea  application 
snoRTHORN  cattle      nDMHIMnAI  P   CCt  »•  D.  No.  1 

m  Ror-JERHEY  RWIVE     UKiHUH  UALC    \*\J.     REDWOOD    C1TT,  CAL. 

Will  consign  12  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


SHORTHORNS 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  1-1.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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All  Cattle  Brands  Being  Recorded 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Cattle 
Protection  Board,  to  be  held  some 
time  ia  March,  the  State  will  be  dis- 
tricted for  the  purposes  of  their 
work  and  brands  assigned  to  cattle- 
men. To  date  over  10,000  applica- 
tions for  registration  of  cattle  brands 
have  been  received,  and  these  are  all 
indexed  on  cards  in  two  ways.  One 
set  of  cards  is  indexed  according  to 
the  brand,  the  other  according  to 
the  name  of  the  cattleman.  This  in- 
dexing has  kept  four  to  nine  people 
busy  since  late  in  January. 

Detectives  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  near  future  to  work  in  sections 
where  rustling  is  practiced  and  the 
Board  wants  to  be  advised  of  rus- 
tling wherever  it  occurs. 

The  cattle  protection  law,  ap- 
proved May  28,  1917,  is  patterned 
after  laws  which  have  been  in  force 
satisfactorily  in  other  States  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  It  has 
gained  the  approval  of  officials  of 
those  States  In  charge  of  similar 
work.  It  creates  a  Cattle  Protec- 
tion Board  of  three,  who  draw  no 
salary,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  State  Veterinarian,  get  a  per 
diem  for  days  spent  attending  meet- 
ings, not  over  60  days  per  year. 
State  Veterinarian  Chas.  Keane  is 
ex-official  a  member.  Dr.  Keane  has 
held  his  office  fourteen  years,  and 
before  that  was  in  the  Government 
service  here  and  in  the  East.  Ralph 
W.  Bull  of  Areata,  a  cattleman  and 


slaughterer,  and  Arthur  Hebron  of 
Salinas,  both  life-long  cattlemen,  are 
the  two  other  members.  The  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Board  is  Dr.  J.  P. 
Iverson,  who  has  charge  of  the  of- 
fice in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Iverson 
was  eight  and  a  half  years  Deputy 
State  Veterinarian,  doing  field  work 
all  over  California.  Before  that  he 
also  was  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  law  provides  that  all  brands 
used  in  California  must  be  recorded 
with  the  State  Board,  the  fee  being 
$2.  Recording  at  a  county  seat  does 
not  comply  with  the  law.  When  the 
State  shall  have  been  districted,  no 
brand  may  be  duplicated  in  any  dis- 
trict nor  in  any  other  district  bor- 
dering it.  Since  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  duplicate  brands  in  the  ap- 
plications, their  owners  will  have  to 
show  the  Board  how  long  each  man 
has  used  the  brand  and  what  other 
rights  he  has  to  it.  Then  the  one 
having  the  best  right  will  use  it  ex- 
clusively. 

The  Board  started  operations  with- 
out a  dollar  of  capital,  the  idea  be- 
ing that,  since  it  is  for  the  cattle- 
men, they  will  support  it.  Thus  the 
Board  is  really  a  State-authorized 
co-operative  body  for  prevention  of 
cattle  rustling.  Its  work  has  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  capital;  but 
that  is  now  coming  in  and  the  re- 
sponse of  California  cattlemen  has 
been  most  gratifying. 


First  Spring  Sale  of  Shorthorns 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at 
San  Francisco  on  Monday  of  this 
week  arrangements  were  perfected 
for  the  first  annual  spring  auction 
sale  in  this  city.  The  sale  will  be 
held  in  the  sales  ring  of  W.  H.  Hord 
&  Sons  at  478  Valencia  street  on 
April  11,  at  1  p.  m.  sharp.  Seventy- 
five  head,  consisting  of  50  females 


and  25  bulls,  have  been  consigned 
by  the  leading  breeders  of  the  State. 
David  E.  Stollery,  secretary  of  the 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, will  manage  the  sale.  Col. 
Fred  Reppert  of  Kansas  City  will  be 
auctioneer.  A  selection  committee 
has  passed  on  every  animal  entered 
in  the  sale.  Every  animal  is  tuber- 
culin tested. 


HAY  SPECULATION  KILLED. 


Hay  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  cannot  get  so  far  apart  hence- 
forth. A  maximum  of  total  profits 
to  dealers  is  fixed  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  $5.75  per  ton,  and 
the  consumer  pays  the  freight. 
Brokers  may  charge   25   cents  per 


ton,  wholesalers  or  jobbers  may 
charge  up  to  $2  per  ton,  and  retail- 
ers may  charge  $3.50  per  ton — all 
on  a  cash  basis.  Only  one  profit  for 
each  class  of  dealers  will  be  allowed. 
Speculators  have  been  making  double 
this  profit  at  times  and  losing  some 
at  others,  but  speculation  is  shut  off 


HAY  TOOI* 

STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 

SPRING  BALANCE 

MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  FBNS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 

CUPOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCES 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


"LOUDEN 


ff 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

The  dairy  rancher  has  longr 
since  learned  that  the  cow  is  a 
sensitive  animal  and  anything 
that  adds  to  the  comfort  and  the 
cleanliness  of  her  surroundings 
invariably  shows  up  in  the  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

is  often  the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equip- 
ment replaces  the  old  style  un- 
comfortable and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Big  112-page  book  of  Modern 
Barn  Plans  containing  scores  of 
diagrams  and  illustrations — and 
the  complete  Catalog  of  Louden 
Barn  Equipment. 

A  Postal  Will  Bring  Them. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering     Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
424  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


by  this  ruling.  The  Livestock  Com- 
mission of  the  Food  Administration 
inaugurated  this  project,  in  which 
California  leads  the  United  States. 


Bluepod  and  pink  bean  straw  ad 
libitum  scoured  20  head  of  cattle 
allowed  to  feed  at  the  stack  two  or 


three  months  one  winter  on  a  ranch 
in  Santa  Barbara  county.  All  kinds, 
even  the  bull,  scoured  badly  all  the 
time.  Frazer  Bros,  of  Solano  county 
mix  oat  hay  and  wheat  straw,  half 
and  half.  Even  this  scours  the  cat- 
tle for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  soon 
get  over  it. 


First  Spring  Sale 


OF- 


SHORTHORNS 

Under  Auspices  of 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

Will  be  Held  at 
SALES  PAVILION 

\  478  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco 


ON 


Thursday,  April  11,  1918 

At  1  R.  iVl. 

Bulls  for  the  Range  Man 
Bulls  for  Registered  Herds 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Quality 
All  Animals  Tuberculin  Tested 

For  Catalogue  Apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FRED  REPPERT,  Auctioneer 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


o/  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


822 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Llrestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  re*-ard- 
Ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Western  Creamery  Company 
at  Atwater  ships  daily  one  ton  of 
cream. 

The  Food  Administration,  may 
abolish  the  butter  tub  In  the  interest 
of  economy. 

The  total  value  of  the  cheese  out- 
put in  California  during  1917  was 
$1,827,012. 

A.  R.  Peera  is  improving  his  160 
acres  at  Chowchilla  and  will  soon  be 
milking  150  cows. 

The  assets  of  the  Chico  creamery 
has  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  sat- 
isfy a  mortgage. 

Dairymen  of  Monterey,  San  Benito, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  will 
form  an  association. 

The  assets  of  the  Whltesboro 
Creamery  Company  in  Mendocino 
county  will  be  sold  and  the  business 
wound  up. 

A  co-operative  association  of  dai- 
rymen at  Areata  is  being  formed  to 
take  over  the  United  Creameries 
Association. 

A  campaign  to  increase  member- 
ship in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk 
Producers'  Association  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  Tulare. 

Tulare  dairymen  want  the  annual 
fall  sales  of  the  California  Pedigree 
and  Sales  Company  held  in  the  city 
of  Tulare  this  year. 

The  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  con- 
densing plant  at  Loleta  will  encour- 
age employees  to  "speed  up"  by  pay- 
ing a  bonus  for  increased  output. 

Immense  quantities  of  cheese  held 
in  coldstorage  in  the  United  States 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  be  placed  on  the 
market  by  June  1st. 

G.  Schooderwood,  who  already  op- 
erates a  large  dairy  at  Chowchilla, 
has  leased  100  acres  and  will  sow  to 
alfalfa.  He  will  build  a  silo  and 
barn  and  start  another  dairy. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  will  build 
a  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  milk 
condensary  at  Crow's  Landing.  About 
150  people  will  be  employed  and 
100.000  pounds  of  milk  handled 
daily. 

A  man  was  fined  $50  at  Visalia 
for  deliberately  picking  up  sour 
cream  that  had  been  setting  for  sev- 
eral days  on  the  roadside  and  taking 
it  to  Bakersfield,  where  he  sold  it 
to  a  creamery. 

Another  Holstein  youngster  has 
sold  for  a  small  fortune.  Majestic 
Rag  Apple,  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke  8th,  went  under  the  hammer  at 
the  Liverpool  ring,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  for  $35,000. 

Dr.  Chester  L.  Roadhouse  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  dairy 
division  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  and  will  make  a  specialty 
of  problems  relating  to  marketing 
and  distribution  of  milk. 

J.  H.  Bowles,  who  has  been  oper- 
ating a  dairy  farm  near  Merced,  has 
sold  his  farm  to  some  Italians,  and 
If  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  cows,  will 
move  onto  a  cheaper  piece  of  land 
and  begin  dairying  again. 

Gust  Johnson  at  Lakeport  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  registered  Hol- 
stein bull  of  fine  type  to  head  his 
herd,  and  C.  M.  Scheibel  has  re- 
ceived from  Woodland  two  blooded 
Holstein  calves  of  the  heavy  milk 
type. 

The  Western  Creamery  Company 
of  Benicia  has  a  branch  station  at 
Merced  and  one  at  Atwater.  They 
ship  one  ton  of  cream  per  day  from 
Atwater  and  one  and  a  half  tons 
every  other  day  from  Merced.  The 
company  put  out  32,000  pounds  of 
butter  per  day  at  their  Benicia  plant. 

Milkers  in  Humboldt  county  have 
struck  for  a  raise  from  $85  per 
month  to  $90  per  month,  board  in- 
cluded, and  some  of  the  men  declare 
that  April  1  they  will  demand  $100 
and  board.  Large  butter  contracts 
being  filled  for  the  navy  may  be 
affected  if  the  strike  continues. 


Willowmoor  Vesta  4th,  in  the  Ayr- 
shire herd  of  E.  B.  McFarland  at 
San  Mateo,  secured  a  French  cup 
for  the  highest  records  made  during 
the  year  in  one  of  the  seven  ad- 
vanced registered  classes,  according 
to  announcement  by  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association.  The  record 
of  Willowmoor  Vesta  4th  produced 
17,753  pounds  of  milk  with  753.18 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Cattle  in  Sutter  county  total  148,- 
295  head.  Of  this  number  4811  are 
milch  cows. 

J.  B.  Newsom  has  been  appointed 
inspector  for  the  State  Cattle  Pro- 
tection Board. 

Humboldt  county  range  grass  is 
eight  or  ten  inches  tall,  and  all 
stock  is  in  good  condition. 

The  State  Veterinary  Departme'nt 
is  ready  and  willing  to  make  tuber- 
culin tests  of  cattle  without  charge. 

Rabid  coyotes  are  rampant  in  Kla- 
math county,  Oregon,  and  have  caus- 
ed a  number  of  cases  of  rabies  among 
cattle. 

A  meeting  of  range  cattlemen  will 
be  held  at  University  Farm,  Davis, 
April  8  and  9.  Program  will  be 
printed  next  week. 

The  sale  of  the  forest  grazing 
privilege  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  livestock  or  ranch  properties  will 
be  cause  for  revocation  of  the  per- 
mit. 

Johann  Meyn,  an  alien  enemy 
who  has  a  homestead  near  Auberry, 
was  lodged  in  the  Fresno  jail  on 
the  charge  of  having  poisoned  with 
arsenic  forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle. 

At  S.  H.  Velie's  sale  of  Herefords 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  February 
13,  sixty  head  of  Herefords  sold  for 
$54,515,  an  average  of  $910.  Inter- 
est centered  in  the  females  and  forty 
averaged  $1050. 

Ranges  in  the  northern  counties 
of  California  are  in  fine  shape  to 
feed  all  the  cattle  there,  according 
to  Appraiser  John  J.  Fox  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  The  grass  is 
not  long,  but  it  is  thick.  Some  out- 
side cattle  have  been  brought  in,  but 
it  is  feared  that  if  many  more  come 
they  may  endanger  next  winter's 
forage. 

Secretary  D.  E.  Stollery  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
has  received  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  director  of  the 
National  Parks,  containing  the  as- 
surance that  the  same  areas  in  the 
National  Parks  of  California  will  be 
opened  for  grazing  purposes  as  last 
year.  It  is  still  hoped  that  owing 
to  the  very  serious  feed  shortage 
additional  areas  will  be  opened. 

Illinois  breeders  received  $35,795 
for  164  Shorthorns  at  the  annual 
sale  at  Galesburg  on  February  13 
and  14.  The  average  of  $218  would 
have  been  much  higher  had  not  the 
stock  been  so  young  and  lacking  in 
condition.  The  top  price  was  $1000 
and  few  animals  went  to  half  that 
figure.  The  bull  calf,  Little  Gem, 
went  to  the  Clayton  &  Mac  Farlane 
East  Canj'on  ranch  near  Salt  Lake 
City  on  a  bid  of  ?500.  Mr.  Mac  Far- 
lane  purchased  more  than  a  carload 
of  choice  stock  for  the  ranch.  The 
average  for  86  females  was  $231 
and  $199  for  78  bulls. 


A.  J.  Lovejoy,  the  well  -  known 
Berkshire  breeder  of  Illinois,  is  look- 
ing over  the  Natomas  district  north 
of  Sacramento  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chasing land  for  a  Berkshire  ranch. 

At  the  recent  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  sale  at  Davis,  J.  Francis 
O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa  purchased 
five  head  for  $750,  including  two 
gilts — one  by  Grand  Leader  and  one 
out  of  Riverly  Princess. 

At  the  recent  Kings  county  Po- 
land-China sale,  I.  F.  Davis  secured 
two  fine  bred  gilts  with  which  he 
proposes  to  start  as  a  purebred 
breeder  on  his  ranch  near  Riverside. 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  "pig  club" 
leader  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Whitten  Ranch.  Terra  Bella,  re- 
cently had  a  sow  that  failed  to  breed 
and  sold  her  to  a  local  butcher  with- 
out fattening  her.  She  weighed  712 
pounds  and  brought  14  %c,  thus 
making  the  check  $103.24.  Who 
says  it  doesn't  pay  to  have  big  ani- 
mals for  breeders. 

Fred  Gatewood  of  Fresno  writes 
that  he  has  just  received  a  young 
Poland-China  boar  from  Nebraska, 
that  was  sired  by  Mcs.  Sampson 
Senior,  champion  and  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  1916  Chicago  Interna- 
tional. Mr.  Gatewood  also  says'. 
"The  classified  ads  I  have  carried 
in  the  Rural  Press  of  late  have  sold 
many  Poland-Chinas  for  me;  it  sure 
gets  the  business." 


Sheep. 

Madera  county  sheepmen  are  feed- 
ing $30  alfalfa  hay. 

L.  P.  Jones  was  arrested  at  Co- 
lusa for  attempting  to  sell  fifty 
stolen  sheep  pelts. 

The  California  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  behind  the  plan  to  es- 
tablish an  advanced  registry  for 
sheep  in  California. 

A  ewe  on  the  H.  E.  Coil  ranch  at 
Woodland  tried  to  aid  Hoover  in  his 
food  program  one  day  last  week  by 
giving  birth  to  twin  lambs,  one  of 
which  had  five  legs. 

It  was  Improper  feeding  of  barley 
that  caused  the  death  of  257  sheep 
in  San  Francisco  stockyards  last 
month,  announces  Prof.  Schneider, 
micro-analyist  for  the  State  Food 
Commission. 

A  Cottonwood  sheep  grower  re- 
fused an  offer  last  week  of  $22.50 
a  head  for  a  band  of  3000  ewes  two 
to  four  years  old  and  due  to  lamb. 
It  is  the  highest  price  ever  offered 
in  Shasta  county. 

Thirty  sheepmen  at  Bakersfield 
have  signed  an  agreement   to  pay 


shearers  12%  cents  as  the  lowest 
price  for  shearing  this  season.  Last 
year  the  price  was  eight,  and  in 
some  cases,  ten  cents. 

Whitten  Ranch,  at  Terra  Bella, 
had  three  .ewes,  lambing  in  succes- 
sion, from  triplets,  and  all  the  lambs 
lived.  The  lambing  season  has  just 
ended  and  only  two  ewee  out  of  35 
had  single  lambs.  All  of  the  others 
had  twins  or  triplets,  and  the  aver- 
age was  212  per  cent.  The  ewes  are 
a  Hampshire-Merino  cross  and  were 
bred  to  the  third  prize  Hampshire 
ram  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition. 

Livestock  Miscellany. 
Springville  stockmen  have  decided 
to  keep  their  stock  off  the  mountain 
meadows  until  June. 

A  thousand  goats  have  been  rented 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  clear  the 
brush  from  the  firebreaks  in  the  Los 
Angeles  National  Forest. 

Sixty  members  from  ten  agricul- 
tural clubs  of  Eldorado  county  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  the  University 
Farm  to  study  thoroughbred  stock 
raising. 

The  ranchers  of  Shively,  Mendo- . 
cino  county,  are  very  patriotic  and 
have  agreed  to  go  in  for  raising  any 
kind  of  livestock  needed  to  help  win 
the  war. 

Girls  and  boys  are  going  to  put 
Humboldt  county  "over  the  top"  in 
food  production  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
The  girls  will  raise  poultry  and  the 
boys  have  pledged  three  to  twelve 
hogs  or  sheep  a  piece. 


Building  Material 

New   and  Second  Hand 
foundation  to  Roof 


Lot  Specials 

r  Limited  Time 

Nails,  new  base  *  *.<W 

Instantaneous  Heaters. 

new.  each  *  *-g> 

School  Desks,  each.  ■  •••■$  l°w 
Rolls  Best  Ready  Roofing, 

new.  each   •••  •J.i-jJx 

Bath  Tubs,  new,  each... 510 .00 
Sinks  nnd  Strainers,  new.*  4o0 

Feet  Galvanized  Iron  

Vitreous  Toilets,  now. . .  $]V?li 
Golden  Oak  Toilets  new. SI fl;>| 
Feet  Lumber .  .  .$13  00  to  $20.00 
No.  658  Basins,  complete. 

new   «•••••  H.UU 

Inkers,  each   »  Mg 

Barb  Wire   *  3«° 

Shingles,  Pipe,  a*3  Poe- 
try Netting-. 

Get  our  Estimates. 

KM  KV    SHIPMENT  GUARANTEED 

SYMON  BROS. 

IROS-IR27  Mark*1  st- 
San  Francisco 


Car 

Fo 


100 
2.000 

200 
200 
100.000 
400 
200 
3.000.000 
100 

200 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

A  patriotic  campaign  to  furnish 
our  army  with  sufficient  pork  is  be- 
ing started  in  Tulare  county  under 
the  slogan,  "Two  hogs  in  every  back 
yard." 

Shipping  is  light  from  Willows, 
because  of  scarcity  of  feed,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  six  weeks  one  firm  there 
shipped  145,000  worth  of  hogs  to 
market. 

Hog  raising  is  being  given  in- 
creased attention  by  Nevada  county 
ranchers,  who  plan  to  do  their  best 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government 
for  more  pork  to  win  the  war. 


Farm  labor  is  getting  scarcer  and  wages  increasing.  Horse  feed  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  price  may  be  still  higher. 

How  are  you  going  to  meet  these  conditions  and  produce  the  greater 
amount  of  food  our  country  needs? 


BEEMAN 

GARDEN 
ftjtw  TRACTOR 


and  Walking  Engine 
will  help  solve  your 
problem.  The  Bee- 
man  Tractor  will  do 
more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  horse,  with 
considerably  less  ex- 
pense. The  Bee- 
man  pulls  plows, 
harrows  and  culti- 
vators, runs  pumps, 
wood  saws,  feed 
cutters,  etc.  If  you 
do  not  know  the 
dealer  who  handles 
the  Beeman  in  your 
section,  write  us  for 
catalog. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY 

724  Van  Ness  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Owen  Magnetic  Corporation,  7th  and  Hope,  Los  Angeles 


March  9,  1911 
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The  California 
Polytechnic  School 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 

Offers  for  sale  the  following 

STALLIONS 

The  Clydesdale  Stallion,  Chief 
Guardsman,  18756,  Grand  Cham- 
pion in  both  open  and  State 
classes  and  winner  of  first  pre- 
mium in  both  classes  at  State 
Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September, 
1917. 

The  Percheron  Stallions: 

MASTER,  122755 
SCHOOL  BOY,  117687 
DIRECTOR,  117686 

and  one  unregistered  stallion, 
foaled  April,  1916. 

The  first  three  Percherons  were 
exhibited  at  the  1917  State  Fair, 
receiving  five  ribbons  —  Reserve 
Champion,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  one  Third  Premium  Award. 

To  anyone  purchasing  the  un- 
registered stallion  the  opportunity 
will  be  offered  for  selecting  such 
name  as  may  be  desired. 

The  above  stock  is  second  to 
none  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
Is  afforded  for  securing  first-class 
breeders  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  School  now  has  more  studs 
than  it  has  use  for  in  its  course 
of  instruction  and  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  for  that  reason  the 
above  are  offered  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inquiries 
solicited. 

California  Polytechnic  School 

A  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  /Mechanics  and  House- 
hold Arts 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 


JERSEY— $500— BULL 

For  Glen  Tanna's  Patriot.  Just 
old  enough  for  service.  His  dam, 
Glen  Tanna's  Sybil,  made  478  lbs. 
butter  as  a  yearling;  now  milking 
60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter. 

REID  STOCK  FARM 

202  Wilcox  Bldg. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


SPELLM I  RE-LYONS  CO. 

BERK SHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164     MONTEBELLO.  CAL. 


fcHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sates  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 
Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1501-3-S  So.  Main  St.. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SWINE  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED. 


That  there  has  been  a  3trong  de- 
mand for  purebred  hogs  in  the  past 
few  weeks  while  growers  of  grade 
hogs  have  been  going  out  of  busi- 
ness is  a  fact  developed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  swine  organization  commit- 
tees in  San  Francisco,  March  6.  The 
reason  for  this  condition  was  point- 
ed out  as  the  fact  that  in  normal 
times  most  anybody  can  make  money 
with  common  hogs,  but  with  high 
feed  prices,  as  at  present,  only  the 
most  economical-producing  animals 
can  make  a  profit.  Many  breeders 
are  selling  all  grades  and  investing 
in  a  few  purebreds  which  will  com- 
bine more  intrinsic  value  with  less 
feed  consumption  and  gradually  en- 
large until  full  herds  will  be  built 
up  again  by  the  time  conditions  be- 
come normal.  Most  of  the  sales  of 
purebreds  in  California  recently  have 
been  to  people  who  had  not  pre- 
viously raised  purebreds. 

Market  conditions  for  hogs  and 
high  prices  for  feed  were  pronounc- 
ed the  greatest  problems  of  hog 
raisers.  Assurance  from  the  Food 
Administration  Livestock  Commission 
that  profiteering  in  feeds  would  be 
eliminated,  with  probable  reduction 
in  prices,  made  the  swinemen  feel 
easier.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
noted  that  there  is  an  actual  short- 
age of  feed  grains  in  California. 
Stockyards  were  favored  as  a  fu- 
ture possibility,  but  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Farm  Bureau  hog  auctions 
was  highly  commended.  All  present 
agreed  to  join  Farm  Bureaus  and 
work  for  all  other  farmers  to  join 
them.  It  is  expected  that  swine  de- 
partments will  be  organized  in  all 
Farm  Bureaus.  Another  meeting 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on 
April  12.  

NATIONAL     SHORTHORN  CON- 
GRESS SHOW  AND  SALE. 

The  National  Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale,  held  at  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  20,  21  and  22,  was  a  big 
event  in  livestock  circles. 

Some  $241,639  worth  of  cattle 
changed  hands  at  uniform  values, 
and  the  widespread  distribution  of 
stock  was  a  noteworthy  feature. 
Village  Clipper  was  the  grand  cham- 
pion bull.  He  was  shown  by  Harry 
Hopley,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  and  was  sold 
to  the  Agricultural  College,  Brook- 
ings, South  Dakota,  for  $4,500.  Other 
bulls  selling  for  $2,000  and  up — and 
the  buyers — were:  Lothian  Mar- 
mion  to  Purdy  Bros.,  Harris,  Mo., 
$3,900;  Imperial  Mistletoe,  R.  J. 
Taylor,  Williamsville,  111.,  $3,000; 
Golden  Marquis,  Griswold  Bros.,  Liv- 
ingston, Wis.,  $2,125;  Ironclad,  J.  W. 
McDermott,  Kahoka,  Mo.,  $2,000; 
Dale  Augustus,  I.  M.  Forbes  &  Son, 
Henry,  111.,  $2,000;  Count  Glory  2d, 
G.  W.  Heuser,  Calmar,  Iowa,  $2,000. 

Three  cows  in  the  Milking  Short- 
horn sale  each  brought  $1,000. 

The  heifer,  "Red  Cross  Gloster," 
bred  by  W.  W.  Wright,  Toulon,  111., 
brought  $8,575  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Red  Cross  society.  To  make  up 
this  sum  61  breeders  contributed 
$100  each,  8  gave  $50  each,  and  5 
$25  each. 


Almost  Every  Breeder 


has  one  or  more  of  his  very  best 
cows  and  heifers  that  he  would 
like  to  breed  to  some  bull  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  in  this  con- 
nection 

King  Korudvkc  Pontiac  20th 

the  outstanding  young  sire  for 
which  we  paid  $0,500  in  the  Guar- 
anty Sale,  has  stood  out  as  THE 
bull  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
prominent  breeders. 

We  take  this  means  of  acquaint- 
ing: other  breeders  with  the  fact 
that  we  will  book  to  the  service  of 
KINO  KOKNDYKK  PONTIAC  20TI1 
a  limited  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  subject  to  our  approval 
Write  for  information  and  service 
fee. 

We  arc  sold  down  close  on  bulls, 
but  have  a  very  few  choice  young 
sons  of  PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WAL- 
KER, our  senior  herd  sire,  out  of 
excellent  dams  and  priced  well 
within  their  value  and  the  means 
of  any  good  dairyman. 


Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner     TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 


HEREFORD  SALE  IN  APRIL. 

The  biggest  event  in  Hereford  cat- 
tle history  in  California  will  be  the 
public  sale  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  California,  on  April  10th, 
1918.  About  75  head  of  the  best 
Hereford  cattle  in  the  West  will  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  there  will  be 
more  females  than  bulls. 

The  lead  taken  by  big  cattle  firms 
in  bringing  out  registered  bulls  in 
carload  lots  to  be  turned  out  with 
the  range  cows  has  made  it  certain 
that  the  business  of  raising  pure- 
bred cattle  will  continue  to  be  prof- 
itable. Cattlemen,  and  especially 
ranch  cattlemen,  are  not  fadists.  The 


only  reason  they  buy  registered  cat- 
tle is  because  it  is  profitable. 


CANADIAN  SHORTHORN  SALE. 

The  best  sale  of  Shorthorns  in 
Canada  in  many  years  wa«  held  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  February  23.  Wm. 
A.  Dryden  and  John  Miller,  Jr.,  had 
it  in  charge  and  sold  89  head  for 
$95,400,  an  average  of  $1,072.  Sev- 
enty imported  cattle  averaged  $1,084, 
with  $3,100  top.  Demand  was  strong, 
and  bidders  came  from  as  far  south 
as  Texas.  Clipper  Favorite,  the  top 
cow,  went  to  Logan  A.  Gridley  for 
the  founding  of  a  Shorthorn  herd  at 
Sunset  Farms,  Bloomington,  111. 


SPECIAL! 


We  offer  three  splendid  young:  bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  prices  any  dairyman  can 
afford  to  pay  for  even  bulls  of  less  quality. 

No.  1— KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE  4th.  Born  Oct.  19, 1916 

Sire — King  Mead  of  Riverside. 
Dam — Nydia  Creamcup  Walker. 

He  is  that  wonderful  combination,  a  son  of  King-  Mead  of  Riverside  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  The  dam  made  432.4  pounds  of  milk  and  18.18  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days  as  a  senior  two-year-old.  and  is  out  of  Nydia  Creamcup,  daughter 
of  Ignaro  De  Kol,  who  made  21,504.3  pounds  milk  and  926.35  pounds  butter  in  one 
year.    This  bull  is  a  nice  straight  individual,  more  black  than  white.    Prise  $350.00. 

No.  2— KING  K0RNDYKE  PONTIAC  22d.  Born  Mar.  16, 1917 

Sire — King  Korndyke  Pontiac. 
Dam — Woodcraft  Gem  Cornucopia. 

Here  is  a  choice  young-  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  and  by  the  same  sire  as  the 
highest  priced  calf  ever  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  dam  has  official  records  of 
24.05  pounds  butter  from  035.50  pounds  milk  in  seven  days,  is  a  persistent  producer 
and  a  most  promising  candidate  for  better  than  a  30-pound  record.  Her  sire  is  a 
grandson  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  out  of  a  dam  that  made  33.76  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days.  This  is  a  deep-bodied  bull,  a  good  individual,  about  two-thirds  whit*.  Price 
$300.00.  •  _ 

No.  3— PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER  P0NDYKE. 

Born  Dec.  29,  1916 

Sire — Prince  Gelsche  Walker. 
Dam — Miss  Blaney  Pondyke. 

Here  is  a  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  that  is  capable  of  improving  almost  any  herd. 
His  dam  is  by  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  made  official  records  of  439.2  pounds 
milk  and  21.52  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  four-year-old.  She  ia  out  of  Miss 
Blaney,  1008.27  pounds  butter  from  20,740.30  pounds  milk  in  one  year,  who  ia  dam 
of  Miss  Dutch,  30.05  pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  1025  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
This  is  a  big,  deep-bodied  fellow,  now  ready  for  light  service.    Price  $250.00. 

Don't  delay  if  you  want  one  of  these  bulls,  for  the  first  check  will  claim  the  bull. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  Corporation 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Save  Time  and  Labor 

President  Wilson  says: 


"Upon  the  farmers  of  this  eountry, 
in  a  large  measure,  rests  the  fate  of 
the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations." 

The  country  demands  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products.  A  PER- 
FECTION MILKER  makes  this  pos- 
sible even  though  you  are  short  of 
help. 

The  Perfection  and  ono  helper  take 
the  place  of  three  or  four  h;ind  milk- 
ers. When  help  is  scarce  and  high 
priced,  as  it  now  is.  the  Perfection 
Milker  is  decidedly  a  good  investment. 

The  Perfection  action  is  like  the 
action  of  the  calf's  mouth — suction, 
downward  squeeze,  release.  The  Per- 
fection is  so  simple  and  easy  to  han- 
dle that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  or  In 
an  emergency  your  wife.  You  do  not 
have  to  fuss  with  different  sized  teat 
cups,  nor  bother  with  any  harness. 

Newman  Bros,  of  Elk  drove  say: 

"We  are  familiar  with  most  ma- 
chines and  have  tried  out  several. 
The  Perfection  is  superior  in  several 
respects.  First,  both  suction  and 
squeeze  can  be  changed  Instantly  and 
adjusted  to  the  individual  cow:  sec- 
ond, it  will  milk  moro  cows  in  a 
given  length  of  time:  Uiird,  the  pul- 
sation is  simpler,  has  fewer  wearing 
parts  and  Is  easier  to  adjust;  fourth, 
th«  rubber  in  teat  cups  is  superior. 
When  we  need  moro  milking-  Machines 
the  order  is  yours." 

Install  a  Perfection  In  your  baru 
and  you  too  will  find  it  a  money 
saver.  Write  for  our  new  free  illus- 
trated catalog. 


H.  F.  LINGG  CO.,  Distributors,  1901  Grant  St.,  Berketey,  Cal. 

TOMASINI  HARDWARE  CO.,  Agents,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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No 

sub- 


Concentrates  for  Colts. 

To  the  Editor:  For  colts  just 
weaned  what  would  be  the  proper 
amount  of  crushed  oats  and  bran  by 
measure?  With  rolled  barley,  oats, 
shorts  and  tankage  on  hand,  how 
should  this  be  mixed  and  fed  to  pigs 
weighing  75  pounds?  —  Subscriber, 
Clements,  Cal. 

Rolled  oats  and  bran  in  equal 
portions  are  the  best  concentrate  to 
feed  colts  after  weaning.  Give  them 
what  they  will  clean  up  readily,  as 
nature  will  take  care  of  the  proper 
amount  they  should  have.  In  regard 
to  feeding  the  pigs,  consult  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry  of  the 
University  and  they  will  balance  the 
ration  which  you  have. 


Calf  Partly  Paralyzed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  calf  about 
six  months  old;  has  been  dumpy  for 
about  three  days  and  now  seems  to 
be  stiff  or  partly  paralyzed  in  front 
legs  and  also  hind  ones.  Eats  fairly 
good  and  drinks.  Can  hardly  get  up, 
and  wobbles  when  walks;  is  a  range 
calf;  now  in  corral  for  ten  days, 
feeding  alfalfa  hay. — G.  P.,  Wa- 
buska,  Nev. 

This  is  probably  an  infectious  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  your  State,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  call  in  the 
veterinary  division  of  the  University 
of  Nevada. 


Foreign  Body  in  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor:  When  my  heifer 
calf  brings  up  her  cud,  hay  and 
water  spill  out  on  the  ground.  She 
has  been  this  way  since  she  ate  corn 
stalks.  I  took  out  all  stalks  when  I 
noticed  her  eating  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  leaves. — L.  W.  P.,  Hickman. 

Have  this  cow's  mouth  exam- 
ined.   You  will  probably  find  a  for- 


eign body  lodged   in  between  the 

teeth.   

Cow  Has  Sore  Teats. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
Jersey  cow  whose  teats  have  become 
rough  and  scaly.  The  scale  is  sim- 
ilar to  fish  scale;  keeps  forming  and 
peeling  off.  Teats  are  not  sore. 
When  I  rub  on  carbolated  vaseline 
it  helps,  but  just  as  soon  as  I  quit 
putting  on  the  vaseline  the  scale 
forms  again.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
should  be  done? — C.  M..  Highland 
Springs. 

Use  zinc  oxide  ointment  after  each 

milking.   

Horse  in  Poor  Condition. 
•  To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  in 
poor  condition.  He  remains  thin, 
though  well  fed  on  good  hay  and 
rolled  barley.  Picks  up  a  little  when 
not  worked,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins work  becomes  thin. — W.  E. 
Booth,  Sacramento. 

This  horse  has  a  decayed  tooth. 
Have  your  veterinarian  examine  the 
mouth  and  treat. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oak*  Ranch.  WilllU. 

California.  «. 


Doroe-Jrrseji. 


DUROC -JERSEYS — Sold  out  oi  bred  gilts; 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing individual,  tor  sale:  Also  faU  pigs,  both 
sexes:  23  ribbons  on  11  entries.  Including 
6  championships.  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 

SOLD  OCT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row.  Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson.  Cal 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTELN8 — Alex 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda,  Modesto. 

Jerseys. 


TO  .HAKE  ROOM  for  spring  Utters,  will 
for  two  weeks  sell  fall  plga  (both  sexes)  at 
115  to  130  Ready  for  service  May  and 
June.     W.  P.  Andrews.  Route  A,  Modesto. 


IN  THE  YEAR  1918  you  can't  afford  to 

gamble  on   scrub   or  grade  stock.  Weaned 

Duroc  pigs  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine.  R.  R.  1.  Winton.  Cal. 


Distemper  in  Dog. 

To  the  Editor:  How  should  you 
treat  a  young  dog  which  has  a  cough 
and  seems  to  choke  trying  to  throw 
up?  He  wheezes  like  an  asthmatic. 
Any  information  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated.— J.  H.  V.,  Porterville. 

This  Is  canine  distemper.  Good 
nursing  and  easily  digested  food  are 
best  treatments  you  can  give  him. 


Probably  Tuberculosis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hog  that 
has  a  lump  under  his  jaw  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  It  does  not  hurt 
when  I  press  it  and  does  not  seem  to 
paifl  him  in  any  way. — J.  N.,  Tan- 
cred. 

This  pig  probably  has  tuberculosis, 
for  which  there  is  no  cure.  , 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd:  acknowledged  by  experts  the  best 
Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  California; 
aire  of  Banker's  Boy.  first  in  the  senior  year- 
ling at  P.  P.  I.  E..  and  Chief's  Victor,  grand 
champion  California  State  Fair.  For  prices 
and  information,  write  J.  K.  Macomber.  Tip- 
ton.  Calif.  

"IF  YOU  GROW  PORK  you  will  eventually 
want  the  big  ones."  A  few  Jan.  1st  top 
boar  pigs  by  Bob  Price  (Big  Bob  and  Big 
Price  breeding):  three  Oct.  pigs  by  Rosebud's 
Chief  1st  ami  prize-winning  President  dam. 
No  boars  after  April  1st.  $25-$50.  Robert 
W.  Jickling.  Elmira.  Cal. 


FOR  SAI.K  (an  untiHU.il  opportunity) — 6 
Superb3  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side. Cal. 


20  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  CaJ. 

I.AKE8IDB  STOCK  FARM  POLAND^ 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal. 


NOW  HOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  plga. 

either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  choice 
open  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale.  L.  C. 
Trewhitt.  Hanford.  

C.  O.  DE  KAAD  —  Breeder  of  hi  eh  -class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  In  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Baasett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG- TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  Cal.  


POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  Ic  Hewitt.  Dixon. 
Cal   

RRAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland  Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

Chester  Whites. 
BRAND 


busy  and  raise  more  hogs  the  1918  output 
will  show  a  much  greater  shortage.  Good 
breeding  stock  is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure. 
THE  BILL  IKE  N  BRAND  represents  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are  of  that  mellow  type 
that  mature  early  and  are  such  satisfactory 
easy  feeders.  Get  started  with  this  strain 
and  help  increase  the  meat  supply  and  your 
pocket  as  well.  Write  your  wants  today— do 
not  delay.  I  can  supply  first-class  individuals 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  California. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


GRAPEWILD    FARMS    111  .Ilk Ml  IKES  and 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old. 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbua  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th.  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon, 
San  Joaquin  County.  Cal. 


CBOLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Town  send  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BEBK8HIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Paciflc  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow.  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ■  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  IN  BREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $S0.  Also  •  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS   OF   THE   BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  Immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  JJuildine.  Sacramento. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 

DUROC- JEBSEYS — -Service  boars  and'young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulla  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford.  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulla. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  R.  Greenough. 

Merced,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 

cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal.  


THE    BII.I.IKEN    BRAND    OF  CHESTER 

WHITES — There  exists  in  this  State  a  big 
shortage  of  swine.     Unless  the  farmers  get 


HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 

Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition.  3  and  4  months  old.  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Llnne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee.  Natomas 
District  1000.  

ANCHOR VGE  farm,  OrUuid,  ~CaI.— ^Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1">00  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk 
■hires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  Immune.    Mayfield.  Cal.   

FOR  "  WELL  -  BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Olenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


RANCHO  Rl  BIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A    few  service 

boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1.  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 

bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS  for  sale.  O. 

J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

Guernseys.  

PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  Cattle  se- 
lectcd  from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.  Now  offering  choice  bulla. 
C.  S.  Rasmussen.  Loleta,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 

in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  San  tee.  Cal. 


BKI.I.A  VISTA  GUERNSEYS —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.    J.  W.  Henderson. 

First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.    Both  sexes. 

Prices  reasonable.  

Ay  rehires. 


Ill  ROC-JEKSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal  

RANCHO  DEL  SUB  DCBOC-JER8ET8 — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham.  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.     Hans  Duveneck.  TJkiah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L  Tnbba  Co..  Callstoga.  Cal.  

Hampshire*. 

BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHTRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


KING  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITES  —  The 
greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  Is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany. Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

GRANDSONS  OF  HENGEBVELD  DE  KOL 

and  out  of  A.  R.  0.  cows  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Many  years 
of  constructive  breeding  has  made  my  herd 
one  of  the  prominent  ones  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Vlsalla,  Cal.  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne  Solderne  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
(Association.  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


THOMPSON'S    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal. 


THE  MrCLOI  D  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holetein 
bulls  for  sals.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Holstelns.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lundn  Rorndyke.    E.  R.  Puts.  Kingsburg.  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cattle   and    Berkshire   Pigs.     Whlttier  State 

School.  Whtttier.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

F.  H.  HTENZEL,  SAN  LORENZoT  CAL^ 
Breeder  of  registered  Holstelns.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 

&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


REGISTERED  nOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holstelns: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto. 
Calif  

GOTSHAI.L  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Frlesians.    Rlpon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle — McAlister  St  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOIXTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.    Mlllhrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS'  nnri  bn'l  calves  from 
A.  R  O  cows     C.  A.  Miller.  Rlpon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — 8.  B 
Freeman.  Rout*  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed      R.  L  Holmes.  Modesto.  Caj 

BREEDER  OF  HOT-STEIN-FRTESIAN  CAT- 
TLB — Dr   Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — sr.O  to 
$150     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


NOBABEL  FARM  AYR8HXBBS — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sate  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Csi. 


FAIR  VIEW  AYRS  HIRES  AND  DURHAM8 
 Bred   lor   quality.     Choice   young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay^  Sheridan.  Nevada.  

A YBSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFariand.  412  Claus  Sprockets  Building.  San 

Francisco.  


M 1 1  k  I \(.  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  8HORT- 

hornB — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

LNNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  CaL  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED      YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-mealed  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

VEKAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HOBT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  BIdg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH— Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.   


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  CaL 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.   

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTER80N — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms.  May- 

fleld.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS — Fair   Oaks   Ranch.  Willits. 

Cal.   


W.     J.     BEMMERI.Y,  Woodland, 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 


CaL— 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  M  ECU  AM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  CaL— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DOBSETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal  .   * 

KAUPKB  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers^f  Hampshire  Sheep.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — Breed- 
ers  and  importers  Shronshlres.  i 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTKCA.  CAL. — 
Breeders.   Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


link  M  s  AND  MULB8. 


REGISTERED  PERCIIERONS — Herd  stud. 

first   prize,   Reserve  Champion.   P.-P.   I.   E . 

1915.    John  Matlcy.  Reno.  Nevada.  

'  JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Registered  Shires.  Brood  Mares,  Stud  and 
filly  colts.    ElUa  Shepard.  8upt.  ^ 

FOR  SALE — Black  Percheron  stallion,  three 
years:  weight  1800  lbs.  R.  B.  Lynch.  Oro- 
ville.  R.  R.  B.  

FOB  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.    J.  K.  Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ii(  TTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  ■ 

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent,  4500 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B. 
Driver.  Dinuba.  Cal.  

FREE  FEED  on  640 -acre  stock  raising 
homesteads.  Particulars.  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento.  ^1 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — $10.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth.  Escalon.  Cal. 
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Livestock  Jottings 

Army  officers  bought  56  horses  at 
Tulare  and  120  at  Visalia  last  week. 

A  carload  of  horses  was  bought  by 
the  Government  at  Fresno  last  week. 

The  Kings  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  making  plans  to  organize  com- 
munity stock  auction  sales. 

It  requires  120  pounds  of  grease 
wool  to  furnish  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  each  United  States  soldier 
in  uniform. 

In  order  to  better  cope  with  graz- 
ing conditions,  cattlemen  of  Bakers- 
field  have  organized  the  Kern  Coun- 
ty Emergency  Livestock  Association. 

Army  officers  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  fine  type  of  horses  in  Sa- 
linas Valley,  where  75  head  wen 
purchased  and  shipped  to  Camp  Fre- 
mont recently. 

Increases  in  numbers  of  livestock 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  are  as  follows:  Horses,  353,- 
000;  mules,  101,000;  milch  cows, 
390,000;  other  cattle,  1,857,000; 
sheep,  1,284,000;  swine,  3,187,000. 

An  average  of  five  sheep  has  been 
pledged  by  the  60  members  of  the 
Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs  in  Hum- 
bofdt  county,  who  will  do  their  full 
duty  toward  helping  clothe  Uncle 
Sam's  army. 

The  Supervisors  of  Shasta,  Trin- 
ity, Siskiyou,  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties  are  to  be  asked  to  place  a 
yearly  license  of  $2.50  on  dogs,  the 
belief  being  that  sheep-killing  dogs 
do  as  much  damage  as  coyotes. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
their  stallion  men  have  been  drafted, 
the  Tagus  Ranch  at  Tulare  will  sell 
off  a  number  of  their  Percheron  and 
Belgium  stallions,  that  are  proven 
breeders.  They  also  have  a  fine  lot 
of  young  stallions. 

Manager  Pierce  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin County  Farm  sold  $600  worth 
of  eggs  produced  during  January, 
in  addition  to  the  liberal  amount 
used  on  the  place.  He  has  in  sto- 
rage pork  and  other  products  raised 
on  the  farm  to  the  value  of  $10,000. 

Men  not  of  selective  service  age 
who  are  accustomed  to  handling 
horses  have  opportunity  for  special- 
ized service  in  the  enlisted  Veteri- 
nary Corps,  enlistments  for  which 
are  now  being  taken.  The  2000 
men  wanted  include  veterinary  and 
agricultural  students,  farmers,  sta- 
blemen and  others  who  have  had 
experience  handling  horses. 

"The  California  Liberty  Show"  is 
the  name  given  to  the  big  stock  and 
agricultural  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  October  20  to  26,  1918. 
Approximately  $35,000  are  already 
pledged  as  prize  money.  Stock  from 
all  over  the  West,  and  especially 
winners  at  the  Royal,  to  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  are  to  be  shown  on  the 
circuit  comprising  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Portland. 

The  following  prepared  at  a  meet- 
ing held  February  8,  was  forwarded 
to  President  Wilson:  Resolved,  that 
the  stockmen  of  Stanislaus  county 
at  Modesto,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving relief  from  a  prolonged 
drouth,  do  hereby  adopt  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "That  the  Interior 
Department  can  render  great  service 
to  the  stockmen  of  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty and  to  the  nation  by  opening  all 
the  national  parks  for  the  full  use 
of  livestock." 

Basing  its  action  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  probably  10,000,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  originating 
from  countries  in  which  the  use  of 
horse  flesh  as  human  food  is  com- 
mon, or  whose  parents  came  from 
such  countries,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Stallion  Registration 
Boards,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
use  of  horse  meat  for  food  and 
passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry to  provide  suitable  inspection 
of  horse  meat  at  the  markets.  It 
was  brought  out  that  there  are  in 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Northwestern 
States  several  hundred  thousand  head 
of  horses  weighing  less  than  1,000 
pounds  having  practically  no  market 
value,  even  for  army  purposes. 
Horses  and  mules  to  the  value  of 


$48,000,000  have  been  shipped  out 
of  the  country  for  war  purposes.  The 
U.  S.  Government  has  appropriated 
$28,000,000  for  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  horses  and  mules  for  the 
army.  Mules  are  now  bringing  from 
$175  to  $200.  Buyers  say  that  both 
horses  and  mules  are  becoming  scarce 
and  hard  to  get.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  money  in  rais- 
ing horses  and  mules  within  the 
next  few  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  tractors  are  rapidly 
coming  into  use  on  the  farms  and 
trucks  in  the  cities.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  good  demand  because  there 
is  always  work  that  horse  power 
alone  can  negotiate.  Many  farmers 
who  sold  all  their  horses  and  bought 
tractors  have  found  this  out  and  are 
buying  horses  to  supplement  the 
tractor  in  their  farm  work. 

With  the  main  office  at  the  Union 
Stockyards,  Chicago  a  number  of 
well  -  known  livestock  men  have 
formed  the  "Breeder's  Service  Com- 
pany" for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
selling,  importing  and  exporting  all 
kinds  of  purebred  livestock.  The 
company  will  compile  catalogues, 
handle  advertising  and  hold  public 
sales  anywhere  in  the  country  when 
called  upon,  charging  a  nominal 
commission  for  such  services,  thus 
relieving  the  breeders  of  much  of 


the  care  and  anxiety  necessary  to 
holding  a  sale.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion should  be  able  to  obtain  better 
prices  than  are  many  times  secured, 
thereby  making  the  stock  business 
more  profitable  to  the  breeders.  A 


further  object  will  be  to  advise  be- 
ginners in  selecting  and  caring  for 
their  herds  and  flocks  and  render 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  show 
animals  for  those  desiring  to  make 
exhibits. 


By  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders  Association 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.     Wednesday,  April  10, 1918 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls. 
All  Western  bred.  Consigners  to  the  sale:  Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells, 
Nevada;  H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J. 
Bemmerly,  Woodland;  D.  O.  Lively,  May  field;  Dean  Duke,  Likely; 
Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman,  California. 

Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  catalogue  to: — D.    O.  LIVELY 

582  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentiemen: 

^Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

(  Length   

Pipisize....  --- 

Name  

Address  


duty. 

never  needs  to  be  "relieved."  In  storm 
or  sunshine  it  stands  as  a  vanguard. 
Thousands  of  farms  throughout  the 
world  have  Pacific  Tanks  as  their  sole 
protection. 

Why  pay  two  times  as  much  for  a 
steel  sentry,  besides  double  the  freight, 
when  a  Pacific  Redwood  Tank  will  "fill 
the  bill"  on  the  up-to-date  farm. 

We  have  an  army  of  these  Tanks 
and  every  one  is  built  for  a  life-time 
service  on  a  farm. 

Fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and  mail 
to  us.  We  will 
be    glad  to 
prove  these 
claims. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co, 

308  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Building  -£ 
Los  Angeles 


% 
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The  Rains  and  Their  Drawbacks 

l  Written  for  Faclfle  Rural  Trent  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


The  recent  rain  is  a  blessing  to 
everybody,  but  a  hardship  on  poul- 
try that  has  not  been  provided  with 
adequate  shelter,  because  of  the 
long,  sunshiny  winter  we  have  had. 
This  makes  it  all  the  harder  coming 
bo  near  the  hatching  season,  so 
every  poultryman  or  turkey  raiser 
should  take  precautions  to  keep  the 
flock  as  high  and  dry  as  possible. 
Young  turks  especially  should  not 
be  let  out  on  cold,  wet  grass  early 
in  the  morning. 

GUARD  AGAINST  RHEUMATISM. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  brooder 
chick*  have  rheumatism,  and  the 
causes  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  adult  birds.  With  brooder 
chicks  it  may  be  the  result  of  con- 
gested liver,  or  a  varying  tempera- 
ture under  the  hover.  Fowls  of  all 
kinds  and  all  ages  are  subject  to 
rheumatism.  A  little  care  and  watch- 
fulness will  prevent  the  trouble, 
and  the  loss  by  death  is  not  very 
large,  unless  a  flock  gets  neglected 
in  damp,  wet  weather.  This  is  the 
chicken  time  for  this  ailment,  hence 
the  warning. 

BYE  TROUBLES. 

Eye  troubles  are  not  all  due  to 
roup,  nor  yet  exactly  to  colds,  but 
most  all  cases  can  be  traced  to  cold 
in  some  stage.  The  most  common 
eye  trouble  is  conjunctivitis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It 
may  result  from  inflammation  of  the 


throat   or   nostrils,    or   it   may    be   of  getting  results 


purely  local.  The  causes  are  unsan- 
itary conditions  of  yards,  cold  drafts, 
injuries  and  irritating  substances. 
Fowls  have  this  trouble  occasionally 
in  summer.  It  is  then  caused  by 
some  irritating  particle  in  the 
scratch  litter  or  the  dust.  Once  I 
had  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  that  was 
totally  blind  on  one  side,  so  swollen 
was  the  eye,  and  on  investigation  I 
found  a  small  piece  of  ground  bone 
had  stuck  in  the  cheek,  irritating 
the  eye  and  causing  the  hen  to  ap- 
pear as  if  she  had  a  frightful  case 
of  roup. 

TEST  FOR  ROUP. 

The  one  safe  test  for  roup  is  the 
smell.  If  a  hen  has  a  swollen  eye 
without  any  roup  odor,  it  is  a  case 
of  conjunctivitis.  Harsh  treatment 
should  be  avoided.  For  this  trouble 
give  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  eu- 
phrasia  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water 
and  cleanse  the  eye  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  peroxide  of  benetol;  keep 
fowls  in  a  darkened  coop  or  room. 
Feed  well,  as  ailing  poultry  scarcely 
ever  recover  if  starved.  In  roup  an 
extra  allowance  of  animal  food  and 
a  dark  coop  with  fresh  air  without 
cold,  draughty  air  will  often  bring 
them  out  when  nothing  else  will. 
Keep  the  blood  in  good  order  by 
feeding  green  feed  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure than  you  have  been  doing  and 
protect  the  flock  from  cold  winds; 
then  you  will  stand  a  good  chance 


Practical  Poultry  Pointers 

I  From  Interview  with  W,  E.  Bridegroom  and  0.  M.  Swager,  Turlock.] 


CARELESS  BREEDING. 

In  this  territory  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  ignorant  breeding.  People  swap 
roosters  without  knowing  whether 
they  are  of  the  same  strain.  Incom- 
petents try  breeding  and  become 
knockers  when  they  fail.  The  way 
to  succeed  is  to  make  a  specialty 
of  poultry. 

FEED  AT  REGULAR  HOURS. 

Chickens  are  regular  about  want- 
ing to  eat.  If  you  don't  feed  them 
when  the  hour  comes,  their  appe- 
tites pass  and  they  do  not  eat  so 
much  an  hour  later.  Then  they 
cannot  lay  so  much. 

PALB  EGG-YOLKS. 

Pale  yolks  are  due  to  excess  green 
feed  and  not  enough  meat  or  fish 
scrap  containing  some  fat.  Tankage 
contains  practically  no  fat  and  does 
not  color  the  yolks.  The  meat  of  a 
hen  is  of  yellower  color  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laying  period  than 
later.  Is  this  where  the  coloring 
matter  for  the  yolks  is  stored? 

BALANCED    RATIONS    IMPROPERLY  FED. 

A  balanced  ration  purchased  and 
hauled  to  the  ranch  and  improperly 
fed  is  likely  to  make  a  knocker. 
One  man  provided  proper  balanced 
feed,  but  no  grit  or  shell  until  he 
was  told  the  need  of  It.  Another 
fed  alfalfa  and  a  little  bran  to  bal- 
ance corn,  but  whenever  he  went  to 
the  gate,  the  hens  came  running 
and  he  thought  they  were  hungry, 
so  he  gave  them  more  corn.  They 
quit  laying  because  they  became  so 
fat  inside.  Corn  was  withheld  for 
two  weeks  on  advice,  and  the  hens 
resumed  laying. 

POULTRYMEN   NEED   CITY  SALESMEN. 

Poultrymen    would    make    a  lot 


open  up  a  store  in  San  Francisco 
and  handle  their  produce,  especially 
table  poultry.  Mr.  Bridegroom  of- 
fered 401  friers  to  four  local  poul- 
try buyers,  none  of  whom  would 
offer  more  than  15%  cents  per 
pound.  He  shipped  them  in  bor- 
rowed crates  to  San  Francisco  and 
obtained  21  cents  net. 

FEW    STALE   EGGS    MAKE    BUM  PRICES. 

Some  ranchers  are  to  blame  for 
low  prices  to  all,  because  they  get 
busy  on  other  work  when  eggs  are 
coming  fastest,  and  bring  them  to 
town  once  a  week  rather  stale. 
Some  eggs  are  pretty  old  when  they 
reach  San  Francisco,  and  the  trou- 
ble they  make  reduces  the  price 
on  all. 

SOAKED   BARLEY   WAS  SOUR. 

A  woman  feeding  soaked  whole 
barley  let  it  get  sour.  She  didn't 
understand  why  the  hens  were  so 
ravenous  for  charcoal.  They  needed 
it  to  sweeten  the  sour  barley. 


TURKS  HAVE  RHEUMATISM. 


more  by  paying  one  of  their  own  tinue  the  treatment,  but  keep  turks 
men   $100   to   $150   per  month  to  dry. 


To  the  Editor:  Turks  were  doing 
fine  for  the  first  four  weeks,  then 
got  lame.  The  joints  were  enlarged 
and  they  were  not  able  to  stand  up, 
then  died.  I  fed  for  the  first  four 
weeks  ground  barley,  boiled  egg 
chopped  fine  and  a  pinch  of  red 
pepper  twice  a  day. — Subscriber,  Co- 
rona. 

These  turks  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism. If  you  could  have  kept 
their  feet  and  legs  dry  and  warm, 
they  would  have  been  all  right.  If 
you  happen  to  have  any  more  cases 
like  this,  make  them  comfortable, 
then  give  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
iodide  of  potash  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Do  this  for  a  few  days,  then  discon- 


IMPERFECT  DIAGNOSIS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hen  that 
sits  around  with  abdomen  on  the 
ground,  and  walks  with  difficulty. 
Otherwise  she  looks  perfectly  healthy 
as  to  comb  and  vigor.  Could  it  be 
a  dropped  egg  bag,  or  is  there  such 
a  thing? — E.  M.  R.,  Parkfleld. 

The  information  is  too  meager 
for  proper  diagnosis.  The  hen  may 
be  suffering  from  dropsy.  This  is  a 
form  of  sac  filled  with  water  that 
drags  down  the  abdomen,  and  if  it 
is  dropsy  the  quicker  you  kill  her 
the  more  feed  you  will  save. 

GRAIN  AND  MASH  TROUGHS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  convenient  means  of  feeding 
grain  and  mash  to  poultry  without 
enabling  them  to  spill  it  is  that 
observed  on  E.  George's  ranch-  in 
Tulare  county.  Low,  flat,  square 
troughs  a  foot  wide  were  covered 
with  a  network  of  wires  about  two 
inches  apart  crosswise  and  support 
ed  by  a  wire  lengthwise  over  center 

POULTRY  NOTES. 


A  nine-months-old  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullet  at  Chico  recently  aided 
Mr.  Hoover  a  bit  by  laying  three 
eggs  weighing  four  ounces  each. 
This  patriotic  pullet  is  owned  by 
E.  S.  Bybee. 

The  Contra  'Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau  will  hold  a  series  of  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  poultry  rais- 
ing the  last  week  in  March  for  the 
poultrymen  of  Walnut  Creek,  Dan- 
ville and  Concord. 

The  oldest  and  toughest  rooster  in 
town  was  in  demand  in  Portervllle 
last  week  for  a  demonstration  at  a 
lecture  on  conservation  of  food. 

"Egg  substitutes  must  go,"  says 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  They 
are  frauds,  and  manufacturers  will 
be  prosecuted. 

Demonstrations  in  poultry  raising 
will  be  given  at  Auburn,  April  2  to 
15,  by  Specialist  E.  J.  Hauser. 

Dividends  of  the  Tulare  Co-opera- 
tive Poultry  Association  for  this  sea- 
son will  be  paid  in  thrift  stamps. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


"FINEST   HATCHERY   IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry. 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  penB.  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  (12.50  per  100:  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Scbiotthauer.  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter. Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns.  $15  per  100:  Rocks.  $20  per  100. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15.  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type.  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  697,  Sac- 
ramento,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  locks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country:  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
cry.  Petaluma,  California.  

MAMMOTH  GEESE— I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geeee  at  25c. 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you  want. 
Pea  Fowls- — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely,  Alpaugh. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White.  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas:  also  hatching  eggs. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe.  Campbell 
Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrat*."  Ho- 
ganized flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor  A, 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Have  won  wherever 
shown  and  lead  In  egg  production.  Bell  Ter- 
race Poultry  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Bakcrsfteld. 
Cal 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Corning.  Cal. 


mf\x,T£    "■"NOTOM8    FOR    EOG8  AND 

.  „  T— Buttercups  for  faU  and  winter  layers 
ls0-206-ogg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs- 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  lYices  rea- 
sonable.    M.  8.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1  San 

Mateo.  Cal. 

WHITE  BOCKS,  White  Wyandotte*,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.     B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel.  Santa 

Cms  Co..  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  yearling  roosters  for 
sale:  straight  from  directly  imported  pedi- 
greed Tom  Barron  stock,  with  high  egg  rec- 
ords. Ten  dollars  each,  two  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars     Baywond  Poultry  Farm.  San  Mateo. 

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  fronfour 
own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  8  C  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres,  Cal. 

•  Mil  -  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders:  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown 
Ceres.  Cal.  

HATCHING  i:GGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorn*. 
Brcd-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm.  "B."  Los  Oatoe.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN'S  and  Ancona~  cockerels"; 
also  baby  chick*  from  Hoganized  stock  My 
stock  took  both  lat  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Egg*  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm  San 
Leandro.  Cal. 


WHITE  HOl.LANKS — Young  Toms,  $7  50 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas,  $5  pair,  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12  50 
pair.      Cash    with    order.     T.    M.  Calvert. 

McFarland.  Cal. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS— Winners  at 

leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog   free.     Chaa.   H.    Vod.ien,   Box  398. 

Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING — From  Dark  Cornish 
Games;  these  birds  are  great  rustlers;  grow 
quick,  are  heavy,  B  pounds  in  6  months:  good 
layers.  Eggs  $1.50  and  $2.00  for  14.  H. 
M.  Burnham.  Rutherford.  Cal. 


BABY    CHICKS  —  From    select  free-range 

White  Leghorn  clock;  place  orders  early; 
prices    on    applicaUon.      Western  Hatchery, 

Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  8.  Waldorf.  Prop.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Eggs  $5  per  18. 
My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Al- 
hanilira  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal. 

EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geeee.  Guineas.  Buil  Orping- 
ton Chickens.    E.  A.  McKinley.  R.  D.  Ukiah, 

Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY' — Can  ship  day-old 
chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days.    Why ' 
not  have  the  best?    We  challenge  the  hen. 
Free  circular.    L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BOURBON  BED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per  12; 
colored  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  $1.50  per  12: 
prize  winning  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  12.    Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  \M>  |  <,(,S— 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant.  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  

IK  i  K  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  hi  CKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  egg* ;  baby  stock ; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch.  Route  2. 
144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 

trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks:  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — New  Standard  Colony  Brooder. 
1  to  1000  chicks:  also  200-egg  Radio-Round 
incubator:  cheap.     R.  L.  Bernard,  Mountain 

View.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting  No  weak  one* 
charged  for.    ScheUville  Hatchery.  Schcllville, 

Cal. 


WINTER  LAYING  STRAIN — Rhode  Island 
Red.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  postpaid:  $.">  per  100 
f.  o.  b.  Six  Hoganized  males.  Reduced  rate* 
after  April  1st.    N.  M.  Lester.  Gridler.  Cal. 

TURKEY  AND  POULTRY  RANCHES — Plen- 
ty; 3  to  10  miles  of  market:  stock  raising 
homesteads.  Free  booklet.  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorn  and  R.  L 
Reds.  Hatches  every  week:  any  quantity:  only 
first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  for  price*.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif. 


BABY'  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  While  Leghorn*. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 


ANCONAS  —  Thoroughbreds:  Hoganized; 
ergs  for  hatching.  $1  50  per  15.  $7  i*>r  100. 
Mr*.  A.  Stromwall.  Merced.  Cal..  R.  F.  D.  2. 


MWIMinil    BRONZE   TURKEYS    »nd  egg* 

our    specialty:    also    Collie   dog*.     John  G. 

Men.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Barred  Rock.  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE— Also 
eggs.     No  hen*.     Albert  M.  Hart.  Clement*. 

Cal.  

IOANA  HATCHERY.  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.    Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  • 

R.  L  RED  BABY  CHIX — My  specialty. 
Few  excellent  barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorca*. 
$  15.    Denton  Pou  I  try  Yards.  Campbel  1 .  Cal. 

GIANT  BBONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  tram 
America'*   leading  (trains.     M.   M  Reiman, 

Planada.  Cal.  

FOB  SALE— Golden  Campines.  cockerel  and 
two  laying  pullet*.  $12.     Route  1,  Box  6, 

Visalla.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGOS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks:  none  better:  $rl  per  100, 
$1  50  for  15  eggs.   Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  C.EKSE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm   A.  French.  545  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamp*.  

—  WHITE- WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding   males,    pullets    and    hens      R.  W. 

Stawetski,  Route  B.  flan  Joee.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  —  English  Ring  •  neck  Pheasant 
Hens.  $2  per  bird  in  dozen  lots.  J.  K  Macom- 
ber.  Tinton.  Calif.   '  


BLUR  MINORCA  EGGS — $1  50  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville.  CaL 
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Poultry  Business  is  Booming 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Despite  the  wonderful  tales  of  hen 
sacrifices  last  fall,  far  more  eggs  were 
laid  this  spring  in  California  than  a 
year  ago.  Egg  receipts  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  January,  1918,  exceeded 
those  of  January,  1917,  by  1902 
cases  of  30  to  36  dozen  each.  Feb- 
ruary receipts  in  1918  exceeded  those 
of  1917  by  4549  cases.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  thousand  cases  are  now 
going  directly  from  the  interior  to 
the  Northwest.  One  boat  alone  car- 
ried 4000  cases  this  week,  and  sev- 
eral carloads  have  gone  overland.  In 
addition  to  this,  48  carloads,  or  864,- 
000  dozen  have  been  shipped  di- 
rectly East  from  Petaluma  between 
January  1  and  March  1.  Never  be- 
fore has  direct  shipment  by  carloads 
to  the  East  occurred  except  to  a 
email  extent  last  spring.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  new  storage  houses  are 
being  filled  at  interior  points.  Surely 
the  hens  and  pullets  that  lay  have 
not  been  sold  off;  but  last  fall's 
hatch  was  short  as  indicated  by  un- 
usually light  receipts  of  pullet  eggs 
now,  according  to  Manager  J.  H. 
Barber  of  the  Central  California 
Poultry  Producers'  Association. 

The  egg  storage  season  began  at 
noon,  March  4,  1918.  This  week 
dealers  are  paying  producers  about 
35c  net  for  bare  eggs  to  store.  Last 
year  some  were  bought  for  storage 
for  less  than  25c  per  dozen,  but  the 
prices  of  fresh  eggs  were  not  pre- 
vented from  going  to  65c  last  win- 
ter. Surely  high  prices  are  ex- 
pected next  winter.  Is  this  optimism 
felt  by  producers. 

The  Petaluma  panic  of  last  year 
(which  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
stemmed  by  Geo.  P.  McNear's  offer 
to  supply  producers  with  barley  for 
their  own  poultry  on  the  basis  of 
$2.25  f.  o.  b.  Petaluma  until  next 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price,  List 


A  Few  of 
Our  Specials 

Fancy  Eastern  Bacon,  guaranteed, 
per  lb  80*4 

Fancy  Burbank  Potatoes,  we  guar- 
antee them,  per  100  lbs  2.00 

Fancy  Japan  Rice,  good  and  clean, 
per  lb.,  7c;  14  lbs   100 

Broken  Coffee;  try  It;  per  lb.,  20c; 
6  lbs   100 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti  and  as- 
sorted 20-lb.  box    1.60 

Good  Cove  Oysters,  good  grade, 
2  cans,  18c;  per  doz   1.08 

Crystal  White  Soap,  per  bar,  5c; 
21  for    100 

Carnation  Milk,  6  cans  75c;  per 
dozen  1.50 

Royal  Baking  Powder,  1-lb.  can...  .30 

Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats, 
16  lbs  '.   »-00 

Long   Grain   Unpolished  Rice, 

lbs*  50c;  11  lbs  1.00 

Try  our  Eastern  Sugar  Cured  Pic- 
nic Hams,  weight  6  to  8  lbs. 
each,  per  lb  25 

Cocoa.  Ghirardelli,  %-lb.  can,  each  .20 

Chocolate,  Ghlrard«lll,  5-lb.  can,  ea.  lJto 

Codfish,  best  white  and  boneless, 
per  lb  17 

Wholesalo    Rates    to    Ranahes,  Hotels 
and  Summer  Resorts. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Dlvlsadero  and  Fills 
Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


harvest)  left  the  impression  that 
incubator  chicks  would  be  a  poor 
investment.  Consequently  we  have 
in  the  Petaluma  district  the  situa- 
tion described  by  President  S.  S. 
Knight  of  the  Poultry  Keepers'  As- 
sociation of  Petaluma  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "At  the  present  time 
it  seems  certain  that  the  spring 
hatch  in  this  district  will  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent  of  normal.  Last 
fall's  hatch  was  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  normal.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  flocks  of  this  district  at  the 
size  they  were  last  spring,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  hatch  here  over  12,000,000 
chicks  annually  which  are  brooded 
locally.  About  6,000,000  chicks  are 
normally  shipped  by  our  local  hatch- 
eries every  year  to  other  districts, 
some  going  as  far  as  Washington, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona." 

The  apprehensive  feeling  at  Pet- 
aluma last  fall,  however,  was  not 
shared  in  many  other  districts  of 
California;  and  this  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  full-capacity  business 
of  hatcheries,  the  great  number  of 
new  hatcheries  installed,  and  the  al- 
most universal  renewal  of  old  in- 
cubators as  indicated  by  the  demand 
for  new  accessories.  New  incuba- 
tors are  being  sold  in  carload  lots  in 
California,  many  of  them  coming 
from  the  East.  It  is  many  years 
since  anywhere  near  so  many  incu- 
bators have  been  sold.  With  regu- 
lation of  profits  on  grains  and  mi!! 
feed,  and  with  more  recent  regula- 
tion of  dealers'  and  storers'  profits, 
with  big  new  markets  expanding 
and  consumption  increased  by  agi- 
tation to  save  meat,  surely  the  egg 
business  is  looking  up. 


ABSENT  LEAVE  TO  HOME- 
STEADERS. 


HONEY  PRODUCERS  ORGANIZING. 


IWritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

California  is  a  beehive  all  this 
month.  The  California  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Co-operative  Exchange  is  be- 
ing organized  under  direction  of  M. 
C.  Richter  of  Modesto,  secretary  of 
the  California  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, with  the  aid  of  A.  B. 
Massey  and  State  Market  Director 
Harris  Weinstock.  To  market  the 
Jjoney  crop  is  the  object  of  the  Ex- 
change. The  gentlemen  are  doing 
little  else  this  month  than  to  hold 
meetings  all  over  the  State.  It  was 
established  last  October  and  No- 
vember, according  to  Mr.  Richter, 
that  practically  80  per  cent  of  the 
beekeepers  of  the  State  had  the  pre- 
vious spring  contracted  their  honey 
at  5c  to  9c  per  pound  .  When  their 
crop  was  harvested  the  market  price 
was  around  12c.  On  account  of  con- 
tracting ahead,  these  beekeepers  were 
out  about  $500,000.  The  1917  honey 
crop,  raised  by  6000  more  or  less  of 
beekeepers,  was  8,900,000  pounds,  of 
which  480,000  pounds  were  comb 
honey.  Producers  averaged  9c  per 
pound  for  extracted  and  14c  for 
comb  honey.  About  111,000  pounds 
of  beeswax  were  made  and  sold  by 
producers  at  28c  to  36c  per  pound. 
Co-operative  marketing  is  hoped  to 
bring  the  producers  higher  prices 
without  affecting  consumers. 


Boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs  will 
be  organized  in  every  county  of 
Montana  this  spring  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  College  at  Boze- 
man.  This  is  to  increase  the  poul- 
try supply  so  as  to  conserve  other 
foods. 


To  the  Editor:  From  the  Govern- 
ment Official  Bulletin  of  January  31, 
in  the  President's  message  to  the 
United  States  farmers,  I  quote  the 
following: 

"The  labor  problem  is  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  best 
agencies  of  the  nation  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  task  of  solv- 
ing it." 

I  would  draw  their  attention  to 
that  portion  of  California  in  which 
there  are  extensive  "enlarged  home- 
stead" areas,  on  which  the  home- 
steader is  compelled  to  spend  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  year  in  actual  resi- 
dence on  ground  that  can  produce 
nothing  but  livestock,  and  which 
would  be  just  as  productive  if  he 
were  working  somewhere  else  in  the 
vicinity  and  devoting  his  energies, 
whether  on  rented  land  or  for  wages, 
to  increasing  the  food  output  of  the 
State. 

The  homesteader,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
capable  fellow,  and  his  services 
should  not  be  withheld,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  farm  and  of  the  cause. 
This  could  be  easily  accomplished  by 
allowing  him  exemption  from  resi- 
dence so  long  as  he  could  prove  con- 
clusively that  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  food  production.  If  the 
measure  to  that  effect  already  before 
Congress  could  not  be  passed  in  time 
to  be  effective  in  this  year's  Califor- 
nia crop,  is  it  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  specially  enacted  by 
the  executive  as  a  war  measure,  set- 
ting the  homesteader  free  to  do  his 
part  at  once? — William  L.  Still,  San 
Luis  Obispg, 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


SIIWKfMlllc.  ^ANGELES 

H!y^l!^«kUjS  mm.  cam  f 


anyone  \/T 

«7op 


While  Leghorn  clucks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Pries 
$12  per  hundred:  reduction  by 
1000.  Write,  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  .luriee.  Modesto.  Calif. 


Koofitug, 


Mode  In  Sizes  from  60  Eggs 
to   540  Eggs. 


Ponltrymen's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'a  '»>«ihi?ift 


"Made    by    Poultrymen  for 
Poultrymen."    An  Incubator  first 
built  by  leading  poultrymen  for 
their  own  use.     After  several 
years  of  proven  success.  It 
now  offered  to  the  public.    Let  us 
send  you  Catalog  telling  about  this 
Poultrymen's  Hatcher. 

M.ln  2935;  A2076 

STREET 
ANGLLE3 
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SPRING  STYLES  TO  THE  FORE. 


My  Dear  Frie'nds:  The  stores  and 
store  windows  grow  more  and  more 
attractive  as  the  spring  garments 
and  materials  are  displayed. 

SPRING  HATS. 

Spring  hats  are  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  in  the  substantial  types 
there  is  a  great  similarity  in  styles 
to  what  we  have  been  wearing;  for 
instance,  the  rolling  sailor  that  has 
been  good  style  for  at  least  two 
years  is  much  shown,  so  that  if  you 
own  one  it  may  be  freshened  up  and 
made  to  do  duty  for  another  season. 
If  badly  sunburned  or  faded,  it  may 
be  colored  at  home.  If  you  want  it 
black,  the  ordinary  liquid  shoe  pol- 
ish will  answer,  although  there  are 
dyes  on  the  market  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  narrow  band  of  ribbon 
running  around  the  top  of  the 
crown  with  a  tailored  bow  both  in 
front  and  back  is  all  the  trimming 
it  requires  if  you  are  going  to  wear 
it  for  knock-about.  If  a  more  dressy 
hat  is  desired,  a  note  of  color  may 
be  added  by  using  an  embroidered 
ornament  on  the  front;  these  orna- 
ments are  large  pieces  of  satin,  em- 
broidered in  colored  silk  or  wool 
and  with  a  few  beads  for  brightness. 
Many  of  the  hats  this  year  have 
tam-o-shanter  crowns  of  silk  or 
fancy  braid,  and  that  Is  a  very  good 
way  to  freshen  up  a  crown  that  is 
badly  marked  with  hat  pin  holes. 
These  tam-o-shanters  are  not  full 
and  droopy,  but  generally  have  a 
coquettish  tilt  downward  on  one 
side.  A  very  pretty  trimming  for 
the  braid  tams  is  a  quill  fastened 
at  an  angle  across  the  front.  In 
dark  blue  this  is  especially  good. 

FASHIONABLE    COLOR  SHADES. 

In  the  more  striking  hats  Oriental 
blue,  which  is  a  bright  blue  of 
greenish  hue,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
new  colors.  It  is  pretty  combined 
with  sand  or  black  and  small  flow- 
ers of  soft  colors  are  very  effective 
with  it.  Hats  of  rose  silk  or  ribbon 
are  much  shown,  but  they  certainly 
grow  shabby  more  quickly  than 
more  somber  hues. 

THE  JUMPER  DRESS. 

It  looks  as  though  the  jumper 
dress  would  be  used  this  summer, 
and  it  is  a  style  that  appeals  to 
all  mothers,  for  many  times  a  new 
dress  can  be  made  from  an  old  one 
if  there  need  be  no  sleeves  provided 
and  the  worn  part  at  the  neck  can 
be  cut  away.  I  saw  a  most  attract- 
ive one  of  pink  Jersey  in  one  of  the 
shop  windows.  It  was  made  very 
long  waisted  with  the  simple  two- 
piece  skirt  attached  and  in  both 
front  and  back  there  was  a  pleated 
panel  that  hung  to  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  The  waist  had  large 
pearl  buttons  for  ornamentation  and 
a  narrow  belt  started  at  the  back, 
crossed  in  the  front  and  hung  in 
ends  at  the  back.  The  guimpe  was 
of  white  crepe  made  low  neck  and 
long  sleeves,  with  a  little  hand- 
work of  pink  and  black  silk  to  fin 
ish  and  a  tiny  black  bow  at  the 
throat  and  at  the  back  of  the 
sleeves.  This  same  model  would  be 
equally  attractive  in  cotton  crepe  or 
linen.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


HOUSE-CLEANING  TIME. 

Ceilings  should  be  wiped  with  a 
long-handled  mop  with  wool  head 
or  with  a  broom  in  a  bag. 

Fabric  -  covered  walls  should  be 
gone  over  with  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
or  if  that  is  not  possible,  with  a 
soft  brush. 

Wipe  papered  walls  with  a  dry 
mop  and  calcimined  very  gently  with 
the  same. 

Unpolished  woodwork  should  only 
be  dusted,  but  polished  woodwork 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  good 
furniture  polish  used  on  a  flannel 
cloth. 

Painted  woodwork,  if  soiled,  may 
be  washed  with  lukewarm  water 
and  a  mild  soap.    Wipe  quickly. 

To  clean  carpets  on  the  floorB, 
scatter  sawdust,  cornmeal  or  shred- 
ded paper,  slightly  dampened,  be- 
fore sweeping  to  keep  down  the 
dust.    Sweep  with  the  nap. 

To  clean  matting,  after  sweeping 
thoroughly,  wipe  with  cloth  dipped 
in  salt  and  water. 


water  and  the  skin  rubbed  or  pulled 
off.  Cooking  can  then  be  completed 
in  any  way  desired — baking,  steam- 
ing or  boiling. 

A  quick  oven  is  essential  for  bak- 
ing potatoes  to  have  them  dry  and 
mealy  and  easily  digested.  If  the 
skin  is  pricked  with  a  fork  toward 
the  end  of  baking,  they  are  fur- 
ther improved. 


THE  HONOR  RATION. 


Many  housewives  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  just  how  much  of  the 
foods  we  are  asked  to  save,  the 
Food  Administration  would  consider 
we  were  entitled  to  use  and  still 
do  our  part  of  the  saving.  The 
Honor  Ration  gives  the  following 
amounts:  Meat  or  meat  products, 
two  pounds;  butter  for  the  table, 
seven  ounces;  fat  for  cooking,  seven 
ounces;  •  wheat  flour,  seven  ounces; 
sugar,  not  including  the  amount 
used  in  preserves,  twelve  ounces. 
These  amounts  are  the  proportion 
for  one  person  per  week. 


THE  ETERNAL  MASTER. 


.  ^ 

PUZZLE-FIND  THE  SLACKER 


POTATO  COOKERY. 


Some  fellows  read  sacred  history 
to  find  flaws.  But  think  of  a  farmer 
climbing  a  laden  tree  only  to  hunt 
for  rotten  apples. 


Potatoes  contain  all  the  different 
substances  needed  by  the  body — 
protein  and  minerals  for  growth 
and  repair;  starch  and  fat  for  en- 
ergy, and  minerals  and  roughage 
for  body  regulation.  A  diet  of 
whole  milk  and  potatoes  is  perfect; 
the  fat  and  protein  of  the  milk 
supplement  the  small  quantity  of 
these  in  the  vegetable. 

Common  methods  used  In  the 
preparation  and  cooking  of  potatoes 
are  wasteful.  When  potatoes  are 
peeled  and  allowed  to  stand  in  cold 
water,  they  lose  over  half  the  pro- 
tein and  one-third  their  minerals. 
The  peeling  also  takes  food  with  it. 
When  cooking  is  begun  in  cold  wa- 
ter, the  loss  is  nearly  as  great.  Po- 
tatoes can  be  prepared  with  no  loss 
of  food  value  if  they  be  first  blanch- 
ed by  cooking  in  boiling  water  for 
ten  minutes,  then  plunged  into  cold 


POTATO  BUTTER. 


From  the  ministry  of  food  in  Lon- 
don comes  the  following  recipe  for 
potato  butter: 

Peel  the  potatoes  and  boil  or 
steam  till  they  fall  to  pieces,  rub 
through  a  sieve  into"  a  warm  basin. 
To  every  14  ounces  of  mashed  po- 
tato add  2  jounces  of  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  1  teaspoon  of  salt.  Stir 
with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon 
until  smooth. 

It  is  claimed  this  butter  will  keep 
for  a  considerable  time  if  wrapped 
in  grease-proof  paper. 

RAISIN  AND  RHUBARB  PLE. 


Two  cups  of  seeded  raisins  chop- 
ped, 2  cups  of  rhubarb  cut  in  y»- 
inch  pieces,  1%  cups  of  sugar.  Stir 
together  and  add  1  beaten  egg.  Add 
bits  of  butter  before  putting  on  the 
top  crust.  This  quantity  will  make 
two  pies. 


The  Nations  Food  is  the  Nation's  Strength 

"Do  not  limit  the  food  of  growing  children.  Eat  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  health;  the  nation  needs  strong  people.  But  do  not 
waste  food.  Preach  and  practice  'gospel  of  a  clean  plate.'  Our  army 
in  France  must  never  lack  a  needed  ounce  of  food." — United  States 
Food  Administration. 


It's  a  fight  of  the  Heart 

Against  the  Head 
To  determine  who  is  Master. 
But  there's  little  to  fear. 
For  the  outcome's  clear 
And  Judgment's  coming 
Faster  and  faster 
As  the  World-old  wheel 
Whirls  swiftly  on 

To  the  Hour  of  the  Head's  Disaster. 

For  the  Head  is  the  place 
Where  Ambition  lurks. 
Where  Lust  for  Power  gestures, 
Where  Shadows  of  Empire 
Frolic  and  fight 
And  Logic  rules 
As  the  God  of  Might 
And  the  Great  Mind  grinds 
Its  Royal  grist 
Clothed  in  Satanic  vestures. 

But  the  Heart  is  the  home 

Where  Honor  abideB, 
Where  Love  and  Kindness  linger, 
Where  Smiles  are  born. 
Where  Laughter  grows, 
And  Gentleness 
Its  Grandeur  shows, 
And  all  mankind 
Is  Sanctified 

By  the  touch  of  its  magic  finger. 

Yes — the  Heart  of  the  World 

Will  always  reign. 
It's  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  Man. 
For  the  Heart  can  Smile 
And  the  Heart  can  Sing — 
It's  just  a  piece 
Of  an  Angel's  wing. 
And  the  Head  must  meet 
Its  Eternal  Master 
When  the  World's  Heart  says: 

I  Can! 

— By  Howard  G.  Stokes. 


HOPPING  JOHN. 


This  famous  Southern  dish  is 
wheatless  and  meatless,  a  good  ra- 
tion that  combines  the  food  values 
of  both  wheat  and  meat.  In  the 
directions  given  below  for  preparing 
this  combination,  pinto  beans  ably 
replace  the  blackeye  peas  of  the 
original  recipe.  For  this  recipe  use 
two  cups  of  leans  and  one  cup  of 
rice;  boil  the  two  separately  until 
both  are  nearly  done;  turn  the  two 
together,  season  with  a  tablespoon 
of  fat,  a  pinch  of  pepper  and  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  and  complete  the 
cooking.  Use  pink  beans,  brown 
beans,  yellow  beans,  black  beans  in 
these  recipes.  White  beans  are  much 
higher  than  pintos  and  needed  in 
great  quantities  by  the  army.' 


MAKING  PEANUT  BUTTER. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  Please  give 
me  a  simple  recipe  of  how  to  make 
peanut  butter. — Mrs.  J.  L.,  Lodi. 

Roast  the  peanuts  in  a  moderate 
oven,  after  shelling,  and  stir  fre- 
quently. Rub  off  the  skins  and 
screen  out  the  small  germs  or  hearts. 
Use  the  finest  plate  on  a  small  meat 
grinder  and  screw  up  until  quite 
hard  to  turn.  If  the  pulp  is  too 
coarse  after  one  grinding,  run  it 
through  a  second  time.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  add  anything  but 
salt,  but  it  may  be  thinned  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  olive  oil. 


SPANISH  BEANS. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Would  you 
please  publish  a  recipe  for  Spanish 
beans? — Mrs.  E.  J.  F.,  Sacramento. 

Two  cups  pink  beans,  3  table- 
spoons fat  or  small  piece  fat  pork, 
1  onion  sliced,  2  cups  tomatoes,  2 
tablespoons  vinegar,  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  'i  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  red 
pepper.  Soak  beans  over  night.  In 
morning  pour  off  water,  cover  again 
with  cold  water.  Heat  and  when  it 
boils  add  soda.  After  boiling  a  few 
minutes,  drain,  cover  again  with 
water  and  add  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients.   Boil  about  3  hours. 
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$cod  Xealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.] 


Corn  and  Wheat  as  Foods. 
Both  grains  are  good,  each  in  its 
place,  but  cannot  be  used  inter- 
changeably. Of  the  two,  wheat  is 
the  more  perfectly  balanced  ration 
for  the  human  being,  mainly  because 
it  contains  more  of  the  nitrogenous 
element  and  less  of  the  fatty.  Ni- 
trogenous compounds  are  indispens- 
able to  the  building  up  of  the  bod- 
ily tissues  and  the  replacement  of 
waste  in  these  tissues  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  vital  proc- 
esses. Corn  is  poorer  in  tissue-build- 
ing material,  but  richer  in  fats. 
While  the  percentage  of  these  con- 
stituents varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  same  grain,  a 
nearly  uniform  ratio  is  maintained. 
Generally  speaking,  wheat  may  be 
said  to  have  a  nitrogenous  content 
of  11  per  cent  and  a  fatty  content  of 
about  2  per  cent.  Corn  has  a  nitro- 
genous content  of  about  9%  per 
cent  and  about  the  same  percentage 
of  fat.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, the  respective  adaptabilities  of 
the  two  grains.  Wheat  is  much  to 
be  preferred  as  a  human  food,  as  it 
supplies  a  necessary  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent for  building  up  the  tissues 
and  repairing  the  waste,  with 
enough  fat  content  to  maintain  the 
bodily  temperature.  Corn  is  better 
adapted  as  a  food  for  meat-making 
animals,  supplying  enough  of  the 
nitrogenous  element  for  tissue-build- 
ing and  an  excess  of  fat  for  fitting 
these  animals  for  the  slaughter  pen. 
Hence  the  large  use  of  corn  for  "fin- 
ishing off"  stock  for  the  market,  in- 
cluding cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poul- 
try. It  is  a  favorite  poultry  fattener 
In  various  parts  of  Europe.  When 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  hu- 
man bill  of  fare,  more  meat  and 
other  foods  rich  in  nitrogen  should 
be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  As 
a  war  measure  corn  answers  very 
well  to  supplement  our  diminishing 
dietary  with  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  it  and  can  digest  it,  but  it  is  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  wheat, 
physiologically. 


Flatfoot. 

The  eause  of  this  condition  is  the 
breaking  down  of  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  As  a  result  of  over-fatigue  or 
inherent  weakness,  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  which  support  the  arch 
give  way  and  flat-foot  deformity  fol- 
lows. If  this  condition  comes  on 
suddenly,  accompanied  with  pain,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  immediate  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  standing  across 
the  threshold  of  the  door  or  a 
broomstick  in  such  manner  as  to 
raise  the  instep  and  lower  the  heel 
and  ball  of  the  foot.  In  young  pa- 
tients a  cure  may  sometimes  be  ef- 
fected by  massaging  the  parts,  or 
having  the  patient  take  gentle  ex- 
ercise several  times  daily  by  raising 
and  lowering  himself  on  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  Where  this  treatment  does 
not  avail,  resort  to  the  use  of  a  steel 
insole  to  support  the  arch  is  the  only 
means  of  permanent  relief. 


Baking  Soda  or  Eggs? 
It  is  a  common  practice  among 
housekeepers  to  economize  in  cake- 
making  by  substituting  small  quan- 
tities of  baking  soda  for  the  eggs 
called  for  by  the  recipe.  From  a 
hygienic  standpoint  this  substitution 
Is  not  satisfactory.    Indeed,  the  con- 


Why 


Every  Ford  Owner  Wants 
The  Aske  Automatic  Voltage  Regulator 


Because 


It  Gives 

Bright  Lights  at  All  Speeds 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
LIKES  THE  ASKE. 

We  are  "tickled  to 
death"  with  the  Aske 
Regulator;  it's  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  all  Ford 
owners. — Joseph  A.  Lee, 
Police  Department,  Hall 
of  Justice,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
testimonials  received. 


The  "ASKE" 


The  only  patented  device  on  the  market  guaran- 
teed to  continue  the  operation  of  one  light  with- 
out increased  voltage  should  one  light  burn  out. 

"The  Aske"  is  a  safety  necessity — for  on  rough 
roads  at  slow  speed  you  can  have  bright  lights. 

Get  your  "Aske"  now — Play  Safe. 


$B"  QQ 


5 


For  regulator  and  tail 
light.    With  dimmer,  ?e. 

Play  safe — 

"Ask  for  an 
Aske." 


ASKE  INSTRUMENT  BOARD 

The  Aske  Instrument  Board  is  highly  finished  in  black  enamel — com- 
plete with  Flush  Type  Dust  Proof  Clock,  dimmer  and  push  and  pull 
switches,  which  are  standard  with  the  higher  priced  cars  and  wired 
with  the  best  lighting  cable  cut  to  lengths  for  installation,  also  rear 
lamp  adapter  for  converting  oil  lamp  into  electric. 

Aske  Dual  Lighting  System  adds  beauty,  utility  and  distinction  to  your 
car,  decreases  steering  wheel  vibration,  eliminates  all  lighting  and  start- 
ing trouble  and  gives  a  wonderfully  efficient  system. 

ELECTRIFY  AND  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FORD 

Your  Ford  equipped  with  the  Aske  Instrument  Board  and  Regulator  has 
all  the  lighting  conveniences  of  higher  priced  cars.  The  added  beauty 
and  convenience  make  the  Aske  Lighting  Units  worth  many  times  its 
price  to  any  Ford  owner. 

ASK  THK  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  THE  ASKE  LIGHTING  UNIT8. 

THE  ASKE  LIGHTING  UNITS  are 
sold  at  most  dealers — or  will  be  sent 
direct  to  you  upon  receipt  of  price 
and  dealer's  name. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  booklet. 

Aske  Automatic 
Regulator  Co. 

DULUTH,    -  -  Minn. 

NOTE—  ,  _ 

The  Aske  Regulator  can  only  be 
used  on  1915  and  later  model  Ford 
cars,  commencing  with  factory  num- 
ber 565155,  unless  car  is  equipped 
with  1915  or  later  model  magneto, 
which  can  be  secured  from  any  Ford 
dealer  at  small  cost.. 


Instrument  Board,  complete 

Taior  R.egu:.... $18.00 

Instrument  Board,  complete 

££?nt.Resu:.  .$13.00 

Instrument  Board,  complete 
without  Regu-  £4  ft  ft  ft 
lator  and  Clock .  ^  I U  .  U  U 

Flush  Type 

Clock  

Instrument 
out  equip- 
ment  


$3.50 

Board,  with- 

$1.25 


Note  attrac- 
tive appear- 
ance of  The 
Ford  equipped 
with  the 
Aske  Dual 
Lighting 
System. 


tinued  use  of  baking  soda  for  this 
purpose  is  injurious,  as  it  interferes 
with  digestion  by  neutralizing  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
baking  soda  being  an  alkali.  Fur- 
thermore, the  baking  soda  fails  to 
furnish  the  nourishment  that  the 
eggs  supply. 


Facial -Neuralgia. 
Many  people  suffer  excruciating 
pain  from  this  affection.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  what  is  known  as  the  fifth 
nerve.  In  most  cases  temporary  re- 
lief may  be  had  by  the  application 
of  hot  compresses.  As  curative  meas- 
ures attention  should  be  paid  to  a 
proper  dietary,  regular  habits  of  life, 
frequent  bathing,  and  an  abundance 
of  outdoor  exercise.  Anything  that 
will  improve  the  general  health 
tends  tp  remove  the  neuralgic  afflic- 
tion. Tonics,  such  as  iron,  arsenic, 
strychnine,  etc.,  are  very  helpful. 
Such  helps,  however,  should  be  taken 
under  the  advice  of  a  physician. 


A  tranquil  mind  means  a  long 
life. 


The  surface  of  any  spindle 
shows  rough  through  the 
microscope.  But  the  pow- 
dered mica  in  Mica  Axle 
Grease  fills  up  this  rough- 
ness and  makes  spindles 
smooth  as  glass.  Then  the 
grease  works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer 
today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


HICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


Beekeepers' Supplies  ffiUe 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalofue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Tomatoes  $18  a  Ton. 

Efforts  of  fixing  the  price  of  the 
1918  tomato  crop  have  been  various 
and  rapid  within  the  past  few  days. 
First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
centrate on  a  $15  figure,  and  as  if 
to  make  this  price  a  fixity,  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  that  it  would  not 
buy  tomato  products  based  on  a 
higher  price  than  $15  for  the  raw 
material,  but  this  did  not  dismay  the 
tomato  growers.  The  Tomato  Grow- 
ers' Association  demanded  $20  a  ton 
for  its  1918  crop,  then  was  reported 
to  have  receded  to  $17.50,  and  finally 
agreed  to  a  price  of  $18  a  ton  for 
tomatoes  sold  outside  of  Government 
requirements.  This  is  somewhat  of 
an  advance  of  $7.50  a  ton,  which  is 
about  the  average  price  paid  hereto- 
fore. It  is  rumored  that  several 
large  tomato  canning  plants  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  more  productive 
tomato  growing  districts  of  the  State. 

The  Citrus  Market. 

Despite  the  diminished  output  this 
season,  growers  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons have  experienced  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  years  in  the  history 
of  the  citrus  industry.  The  demand 
for  navels  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  East  has  exceeded  the  supply 
for  some  months  past.  Desirable 
oranges  have  been  retailing  for  five 
cents  each  and  upward.  The  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  throughout 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  car 
shortage  have  seriously  hampered 
distribution,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  fruit  was  frozen  in 
transit.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  lemon  shipments,  the  loss 
in  this  respect  being  higher  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  lemon  business. 
Exceptionally  high  prices  on  all 
grades  and  sizes  still  obtain.  Oranges 
have  become  a  high-priced  luxury. 

Dairv  Cows  Decreasing:. 

For  some  time  past  the  proportion 
of  dairy  cows  going  to  the  market 
has  been  discouragingly  large.  Feed 
prices  and  the  cost  of  labor  have 
risen  so  high  that  dairymen  are  re- 
ducing their  stock  of  cows  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  getting  rid  of  old  animals  with 
a  view  to  filling  up  the  saps  with 
fresh  milkers.  The  situation  seems 
to  be  that  the  expense  of  producing 
milk  is  so  great  that,  although  the 
producer  is  now  receiving  almost 
double  what  he  got  for  his  milk 
only  a  few  months  back,  it  is  still 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
dairymen  as  to  whether  they  are 
coming  out  even  on  their  venture. 

The  Slump  in  Heavy  Weights. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a 
strong  popular  preference  for  me- 
dium weight  hogs.  The  same  par- 
tiality is  now  manifest  in  regard 
to  cattle.  The  heavy  weights  are 
losing  their  popularity,  and  packers 
are  discouraging  the  production  of 
this  class  of  cattle  by  offering  prices 
disproportionately  low.  It.  is  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  Eastern 
stockmen  who  put  in  heavy-weight 
feeders  last  fall  and  brought  them 
up  to  market  condition,  on  high- 
priced  feeds,  lost  some  money  by  the 
operation.  The  steer  of  medium 
weight  and  quality  appears  to  be 
the  most  profitable  to  the  grower,  as 
also  to  the  buyer. 

Prune  Prospects. 

A  number  of  prune  growers  are 
being  approached  by  buyers  for  their 
1918  crop,  as  high  as  7^  cents  be- 
ing offered.  While  it  is  too  early  in 
the  season  to  establish  a  market.  It 
is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
high  prices  will  be  paid  for  the 
coming  crop.  The  Government  has 
bought  up  large  quantities  of  this 
fruit  in  all  sizes,  though  more  es- 
pecially the  larger  sizes,  as  50s  and 
60s.  Some  lots  of  the  smaller  sizes 
only  of  the  1917  pack  are  now  on 
the  market. 

Free-For-All  Market  Wanted. 

Government  price  fixing  is  begin^ 
ning  to  pall  on  Eastern  farmers, 
seemingly,  for  they  have  begun  an 
agitation  for  the  withdrawal  of 
price-fixing  orders  and  a  return  to 
the  old  method  of  determining  prices 
in  a  free-for-all  market. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  March  6,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more.) 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club   3.43 

Northern  Bluestem   3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  quotations  on  barley  given  below 
are  for  actual  sales  made  during  the  past 
week.    They  are.  however,  teutntlve. 

Shipping,    per   etl  $3.C.j@3.75 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.60@3.65 

OATS. 

Like  barley,  the  prices  quoted  are  for 
reeent  sales,  but  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
market  prices.  One  dealer  suggests  that 
a  market  price  for  grains  might  be  fig- 
ured by  the  producers  by  their  taking  the 
day's  quotation  at  Chicago  and  adding  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  sacking. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.40®3.50 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.40@:i.50 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.50@3.60 

Black  oats   8.25®3.50 

COBN. 

Corn  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
other  grains,  nnd  the  prices  below  are 
tentative. 

(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California    sacked   $3.G0@3.S5 

Mllo   maize    3.60®3.75 

Egyptian    3.70@3.80 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  during  t lie  past  week 
were  1250  tons.  The  demand  for  hay  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  is  moderate 
with  no  particular  feature  to  attract  at- 
tention. The  Government  Is  shipping  some 
hay  continuously  from  country  points  to 
the  cantonments  and  these  requirements 
are  taking  much  of  the  present  country 
warehoused  stocks.  The  interest  of  the 
entire  trnde  has  been  centered  this  week 
about  the  discussions  and  final  agreement 
with  the  Food  Administration  regarding 
the  price  of  hay.  As  a  consequence  no 
dealer  Is  willing  to  quote  any  price  what- 
ever for  hay.  In  a  week  or  two  it  is  likely 
that  quotations  will  be  resinned.  For  the 
present  prices  are  nominal,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

No  agreement  has  been  reached  regard- 
ing fecdstuffs,  and  none  is  likely  to  be 
considered  further  than  the  control  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement  reached  some 
time  ago  over  the  wheat  products  and  the 
effect  of  the  agreement  Just  reached  over 
the  other  grains,  preventing  profiteering. 
Some  coconut  meal  was  sold  at  $42.50  this 
week.  Prices  quoted  last  week  are  nom- 
inally unchanged  . 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $37.00®3S.OO 

Bran,  per  ton    34.00@35..00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  $42.50 

Cracked  corn   $82.00@85.00 

Middlings   41.50@42.50 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Rolled  barley   $73.00(5>75.00 

Rolled  oats    70.00@74.00 

Itice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   $35.00@3f».00 

Tankage   None 

BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  is  quiet.  Cran- 
berry and  red  kidneys  are  about  sold  out 
and  are  off  the  market.  Most  of  the  trad- 
ing this  week  has  been  in  pinks  and  black- 
eyes.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  liinas, 
which  advanced  to  $13.50  for  choice. 

(Quotations  are  for  choice  recleaned 
stocks,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

Bay os,   per  ctl  %  9.25®  9.40 

Blackeyes    8.50@  8.75 

Cranberry  beans   Nominal 

Horse  beans    6.75®  6.00 

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limns   (south,  recleaned)    13.00®13.50 

Pinks    8.25®  8.40 

Red    kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican   reds    9.00®  0.25 

Tepary  beans    10.0fl®10.50 

Garbanzos    7.00©  7.50 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  market  for  potatoes  and  onions  Is 
becoming  slacker  and  onions  fell  off  In 
quotations  25  cents.  Potatoes  were  weak, 
but  maintained  last  week's  quotations, 
excepting  Rivers,  which  declined  10  cents. 


Asparagus  la  coming  In  in  greatly  in- 
creased quantities  and  Is  selling  much 
lower.  Strawberry  rhubarb  lg  also  coming 
in  more  freely  and  sold  at  11  cents  for 

the  top. 

Peas,  large   12%@15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Asparagus,  per  lb  12%@17%c 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box. . .  .$1.75®2.ou 

do,  Strawberry,  per  lb  10®llc 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.00(iri  1 .25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.5C@2.50 

Celery,  per  crate    2.00@3.50 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate  Nominal 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate....  1.25®  1.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25@1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.75@2.26 
Potatoes,  Salinas    1.90i?j2.00 

Idahos    1.40@1.75 

Oregon    1.50®1.75 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.15@1.40 

Sweets,  per  lb  4'«  •«'*..• 

Onions,  yellow,  per  sack  $1.50®l.u 

Reds   None  offering 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4Mic 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

POULTBY. 

Hens  are  coming  in  almost  as  freely  as 
before  the  order  cutting  off  their  ship- 
ment. Broilers,  fryers  and  squabs  are  in 
great  demand  and  their  prices  are  soaring. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  2s@3uc 

do,  dressed   ..~  S3@36c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  50® 55c 

do,  1%  lbs  50@55c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  55r«60c 

Fryers   40®  45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35®36c 

Small   Leghorn   35@36c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   40®42c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  25®  27c 

Geese,  per  lb  25®:i0c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45@50c 

Ducks   MQSSc 

Old   30c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22c 

lit  i  v  i  n. 

Butter  was  steady  during  the  week  with 
very  little  change  In  price.  It  Is  arriving 
In  fair  quantitv  and  the  demand  is  good. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   51     50%  50     50%  50%  51% 

Prime  1st    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs,  which  were  lower  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  jumped  3  cents  on  Tues- 
day, as  they  began  to  go  Into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   36%  35     35%  36     39  39 

Extra  lsts  41   

Firsts   36     34     34     34     36  38 

Extra  pullets  . 35     34     34     34%  36%  37% 
CHEESE. 

Fresh  Young  America  cheese  is  coming 
on  the  market  and  is  commanding  a  higher 
price  than  the  storage  stock.  As  yet  no 
large  amount  of  storage  stock  has  been 
placed  on  the  market.  Monterey  cheese 
continues  strong,  with  a  range  of  from  22 
to  26  cents  for  the  full  cream. 

Y.  A.'s   28%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25  %c 

Monterey   cheese   22@2Gc 

FBESH  FBUIT8. 

There  Is  no  change  in  the  fresh  frnlt 
market.  Apples  continue  In  strong  demand 
with  an  upward  tendency  In  price. 

Apple*   $1.000265 

Casabas,  per  crate  None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITBU9  FBUITS. 

The  demand  for  all  the  citrus  fruits  Is 
very  good  and  prices  are  maintained  at 
last  week's  levels.  Oranges  are  becoming 
somewhat  scarcer.  The  quality  has  been 
very  fair  and  the  demand  will  doubtless 
keep  the  prices  at  present  figures  unless 
the  quality  deteriorates  materially. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.50@fl.OO 

Seedlings    3.00@4.00 

Valenclas,  fancy   None 

Yalencias,  choice   None 

Lemons : 

Fancy,  per  box  $6.00ft?7.00 

Choice   6.00(38.00 

Standard    3.50®  4.50 

Lemonettes    I.50fi2.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.50®4.00 

Tangerines    2.50@3.00 

DRIED  FBCITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  unchanged 
from  last  week. 

(Net  to  growers,  bulk  basis,  t.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.) 

Apples,  new  crop   1401414c 

Apricots,  per  lb  13%®14c 

Figs,  black,  1918  11®12%c 

do,  white,  1918  10®12%c 

Calimyrna,  1918   13®16c 


THE  HIDE  MYSTERY  CLEARED  UP. 

Although  there  was  a  slump  in  packers'  hides  a  week  or  so  ago, 
there  is  still  a  wide  difference  in  price  between  packers'  hides  and 
country  hides.  Prior  to  the  investigations  of  the  Federated  Trades  Com- 
mission, it  was  something  of  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated  why  this 
wide  difference  existed,  as  there  was  not  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  two  classes  of  hides  to  justify  the  great  difference  in 
price  quotations.  This  mystery  was  largely  cleared  up  when  the 
Government  investigations  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  big  packing 
concerns  were  heavily  interested  in  the  tanning  and  allied  businesses. 
It  is  reported  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  well  supplied  with  hides, 
notwithstanding  this  soaring  price  of  the  finished  product.  It  is 
now  pretty  patent  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  entirely 
responsible  for  the  famine  prices  of  leather  products. 


Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1917  

Pears   6@1 

Peaches.  1917   9©  12c 

HONEY. 

About  600  cases  of  honey  arrived  from 
Australia  during  the  past  week.  The  bulk' 
of  this  was  transshipped  at  once  to  Lon- 
don and  less  than  200  cases  remained  in 
this  market.  This  Australian  honey  is  a 
very  good  grade  of  light  amber  and  readily 
sold  on  this  market  from  17  to  17%  cents:.' 
There  were  no  receipts  of  honey  from  other 
sources,  and  not  much  is  expected  from 
this  State  before  the  end  of  June. 
Comb —  ^ 

Water  white   18® 20c 

Light  amber   10®  18c 

Amber   Nominal 

Extracted — 

Water  white   18020c 

Light  amber   16®  18c 

Amber   Nominal 

BICE. 

The  price  of  rice  is  now  established  by 

agreement. 

Paddy   $4.10, 

Clean  run  No.  1  California   7.HT 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  March  6,  1918. 
BDTTEB. 

A  steady  market  and  good  demand  was 
had  the  past  week  for  all  extras.  The:' 
receipts,  while  fairly  good — 302,500  pounds' 
for  the  week,  were  all  wanted.  The  ar- 
rivals fdr  the  same  week  last  year  were 
308,900  pounds.  It  was  n  steady  60c  mar-, 
ket  throughout  the  week.  While  San 
Francisco  remained  at  46%c  for  extras' 
most  of  the  week  and  Chicago  and  New 
York  broke  2%e  up  to  Mondny,  this  had 
no  influence  upon  the  market  here,  which 
held  steady  under  a  good  local  and  near- 
by demand.  The  cold  storage  holding? 
are  now  down  next  to'  nothing. 

We  qnote: 

California  extra  creamery   50i, 

do,  prime  first  49c.. 

do,   first  48c 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  T hri.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   50     50     50     50     50  50 

1917 

Extra   35     35     35     36     35  35 

EGGS. 

The  market  was  off  a  little  again  the 
past  week  under  the  influence  of  lower 
markets  north  and  east.  The  demand, 
however,  was  fairly  active  for  all  offer 
lngs.  Receipts  for  the  week  by  rail,  2*W 
eases,  against  3499  cases  the  same  week 
last  vear.  The  trnek  arrivals  continue  to 
run  heavier  than  the  rail  receipts,  but  at 
the  same  time  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 
The  result  was  that  prices  ruled  9®!ti»<: 
higher  than  this  time  last  year.  The  cold 
storage  stocks  are  practically  exhausted 
and  so  low  that  they  fail  to  exert  any  In- 
fluence upon  the  market. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   35     35     35     35     35  35 

Case  count  33     34     33     33     33  34 

34     34     34  34 


Pullets   34 

1917 

Extra   26 

Case  count  ...  .24 
Pullets   23 


34 


23%  23%  23%  25 
21     20%  2«%  23 


26% 
25 

21%  81     21     23%  24% 
YEGETABLES. 
Fair  weather  and  better  receipts  caused 
freer  offerings  the  past  week,   and  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  not  so  firm.  Po- 
tatoes were  in  good  supply  and  bad  to 
be  sold  a  little  lower.    Onions  steady  but 
yellow  and  brown  weak.    Cabbage  com- 
ing in  a  little  more  freely  and  sales  Blow. 
The   same  may   be  said   of  cauliflower. 
Peppers  steady  but  dull.    Sweet  potatoes 
slow  sale  and  a  little  lower.    Celery  com- 
lug  in   less  freely   and   market  a  little 
higher,  but  sales  slow. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes.   Northern,   per  cwt  Jl.40ft71.flO 

do,  local,  per  cwt   l.OOfil  25 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5001.78 

Onions,  vellow,  per  cwt   1.5001.75 

do.  white,  per  cwt   2.00® 2. 50 

Garlic,  per  lb  3®4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.5<Pft(  l.i"> 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  15®20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12®15c 

Celery,  per  crate   $2.0110/  2.2."> 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt..   3.75®4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  30©  35c 

POULTRY. 
With  no  Eastern  poultry  arriving  and 
local  receipts,  continuing  light,  the  mar- 
ket the  past  week  was  advanced  all  round 
and  demand  good  at  the  prices.  Hens  ar» 
again  being  quoted,  ns  non-laying  hens, 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  can  be  sold. 

We  qnote  from  growers  per  pound,  live 
weight : 

Broilers,  1'4   to  2  lbs  3!ifr5  4(V 

Frvers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31®3.V 

Hens  over  4  lbs  32c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  ~!^f!* 

Ducks   -.  27@28e- 

Geese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  30®31c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  SOfri.'tlc 

Turkeys,  light   27ifi2.Sc 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  '  we 

Dressed,  per  lb  45c 

FBUITS. 

No  change  to  note  from  a  week  ago. 
Apples  nnd  loquats  continue  the  only  of- 
ferings. Loquats  are  coming  in  a  little 
more  freely  and  are  meeting  with  a  fair 
demand  at  last  week's  prices.  Apples  are 
in  fair  request. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.60®  1.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier    1.75® 2  00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.20®  1.30 

Loquats,   per  pound  10@12c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  little  firmer  tone  to  the 
market  the  past  week,  but  demand  light. 
The  country  holding  back  supplies  causes 
buyers  to  bid  up  a  little.  They  only  took 
lots,  however,  for  their  Immediate  trade. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Llmas,  per  cwt  $11.60 
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Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.00 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    8.50 

HAY. 

The  market  remains  much  the  same  as 
.  a  week  ago.  Receipts  were  light  the  past 
week,  and  so  was  the  demand.  Buyers 
continue  to  hold  back  and  take  only  such 
lots  as  they  need. 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00(fii29.00 

•Oat  hay,  per  ton  :  29.00(5-30.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.0<!fri2s.uo 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   2!).00fri. 30.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00@12.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  fairly  active  trading  in  New 
York  the  past  week.  Manufacturers  who 
were   holding   back   entered   the  market 


and  there  was  good  export  buvlng.  The 
result  was  a  higher  range  of  prices,  both 
for  nearby  as  well  as  deferred  deliveries 
up  to  Saturday.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
current  week,  Monday,  the  market  has 
shown  less  strength,  the  more  favorable 
weather  in  Texas  causing  lighter  trading 
and  a  weaker  market  for  deferred  deliv- 
eries. Monday,  March  closed  in  New- 
York  at  32.32c.  In  New  Orleans  spot 
middling  32c. 

HIDES. 

The  market  is  demoralized.  Buvers  are 
inclined  to  hold  back  and  await  develop- 
ments.   Prices  unchanged  but  weak. 

HIDES — Green  Salted: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Kips,  per  lb  ]3c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  10c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  6,  1918. 
CATTLE — Fewer  cattle  are  arriving  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time.    They  are 
in  fair  condition. 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.l0%@H%c 

Second  quality   9%@10c 

Thin,  undesirable   6%@8%c 

■  Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  i   ey2@8%c 

Second  quality   8V4@8%c 

Common  to  thin  7V4@8c 

Undesirable   4%@6%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@6V4c 

Fair   5%@5%e 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves— 

Lightweight   9%@10c 

Medium   „  9@9%e 

Heavy   7%@8%c 

SHEEP — The    sheep    situation    is  un- 
changed from  last  week,  and  packers  are 
drawing   their  supplies  from   their  own 
feed-lot8. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   15@16c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14@14%c 

do,  ewes   ll@ll%c 

HOGS — The  hog  receipts  this  week  are 
In  poorer  condition  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Grain  is  high  priced,  and 
farmers  are  not  using  as  much  as  neces- 
sary to  put  their  stock  in  good  condition. 
Hogs- 
Hard,    grain-fed,   100@H0  14c 

do,  140(9300   15c 

do,   3O0@4O0   15%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1  16@17c 

do,  second  quality   15%@16c 

Cows  and  heifers   15®10e 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14(S)16c 

Lambs— Suckling   24@26c 

do,  Yearling   23c 

Sheep — Wethers   22c 

do,  ewes   20c 

Hogs   22c 

Log  Angeles,  March  5,  1918. 
CATTLE— The  market  here  has  worked 
higher  the  past  week.  The  supply  of  fed 
cattle  in  the  country  is  said  to  be  light 
and  holders  more  independent.  Hence 
killers  had  to  bid  prices  up  all  around 
to  get  what  they  wanted,  and  the  market 
is  said  to  be  steady  and  Arm  :it  quota- 
tion*. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles ; 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs. '.$10.00(8)11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   ».00@  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 


c«'7!^  PPr  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS— The  supply  of  hogs  coming  to 
market  the  past  week  was  light  and  kill- 
ers in  order  to  draw  in  receipts  bid  prices 
up  all  around.  Even  the  advance  failed 
to  draw  many  hogs.  What  are  arriving 
found  ready  sale  at  the  higher  prices 
which  were  well  maintained  throughout 
the  week. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  Ibs..$13.00(S14.75 

Mixed,  200(3)250  lbs   14.75^16  75 

Light,   175@200  lbs   14.75@15.75 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— There  is  no  change  to  note 
from  a  week  ago.  Killers  are  having  less 
trouble  in  getting  what  sheep  and  lambs 
are  wanted  than  awhile  back,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  not  so  firm. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00(5)11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50®>10..r)0 

Yearlings    10.50®  11. 50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


Portland,  March  4,  1918. 

Cattle  receipts  today  were  very  good, 
nearly  1200  head  being  here  for  the 
week's  opening  market.  There  was  no 
material  change  in  prices.  Top  steers 
again  brought  $11.00.  They  were  charac- 
terized by  excellent  quality.  Some  very 
good  cows  were  weighed  up  at  $9.50.  Me- 
dium steers  and  cows  seem  to  be  some- 
what stronger  and  in  little  better  demand 
than  extreme  top  stuff.  Ordinary  common 
steers  and  cow  stuff  found  a  steady  mar- 
ket. In  general  the  quality  of  cattle 
seemed  improved  over  last  week's  market. 
Prices  are  on  the  whole  quoted  at  steady 
to  strong.  Medium  to  choice  steers  are 
$10.35  to  $11.00;  good  to  medium  steers, 
$9.35  to  $10.35;  common  to  good  steers, 
$8.00  to  $10.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$8.00  to  $9.50;  common  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.00  to  $8.15;  canners,  $4.25  to 
$6.25;  bulls,  $5.00  to  $8.00;  calves,  $7.50  to 
$12.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50  to  $9.50. 

Hog  receipts  today  were  very  light,  only 
1500  head  coming  forward.  While  there 
were  some  very  good  quality  stuff  that 
brought  the  extreme  price,  for  the  most 
part  the  receipts  were  ordinary.  The  top 
price  was  advanced  15c,  with  the  bulk 
selling  $16.90  to  $16.95;  prime  lights  are 
$16.85  to  $17.15;  prime  heavies,  $16.50  to 
$16.85;  pigs,  $14.00  to  $15.25;  bulk,  $16.95. 

Only  a  handful  of  California  sheep  came 
in  today.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
sheep  house;  prices  being  realized  are  at 
last  week's  trading.  Western  lambs  are 
$15.00  to  $15.50;  valley  lambs.  $14.50  to 
$15.00:  vearlings,  $13.00  to  $13.50:  weth- 
ers, $12.50  to  $13.00;  ewes,  $9.00  to  $12.00. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AYERAOES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9           39.41  51.08  36.90  60.00 

16           35.83  52.33  37.00  50.60 

23           36.01  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30          38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13  39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20           30.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27           37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  36.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13           33.50    33.00   

20           33.25    33.00  .... 

27            36.00  ....  33.00   

April       3  37.91  ....  36.33  .... 

10  39.33    37.00   

17           39.58    38.00   

24           35.56    36.50   

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8          34.05    33.20   

15           35.50  ....  34.16  .... 

22           36.30  ....  35.16  .... 

29  36.60    37.33   

-June       5  36.30    37.66   

12           36.50    38.00   

.  "         19           36.00    36.33   

26            36.16    37.50   

July        3  35.06    37.00   

10  36.41    37.16   

17           37.83    38.06   

24  40.25    40.61   

31  42.82    42.58   

August    7           43.00    44.00   

14  41.66    43.00   

21  41.50    42.00  .... 

28  41.91    42.00  .... 

Sept.       4  42.10    41.33  .... 

fi         11  42.00    41.00  .... 

18.. ,...45.00    43.00   

25            45.00    45.50   

October  -2           44.90    45.91   

*'          9.... ..44.90    46.33   

"         16           46.25  ....  47.00  •  .... 

"         23            45.41  ....  46.50   

30  43.50    44.83   

Nov.        6           41.41  ....  42.00   

13   40.83    41.33   

20  40.83    42.22   

27           40.83  ....  41.33  .... 

Dec.        4  41.70    42.00   

11  44.50    44.66  .... 

18           46.00    46.00   

26           50.30    48.66   


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2  38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"         16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23           32.50  65.66  33.12  68.00 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20  33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27  29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March     6           24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

13  25.96    26.08   

20  25.66    25.91   

27  27.16    28.00   

April       3  28.58  ....  29.25  .... 

10  29.66    30.41   

17  32.33  ....  32.08  .... 

24           32.91  ....  32.83   

May         1  32.00  ....  31.83  .... 

8  32.75  ....  32.00  .... 

15  34.20  ....  32.50  .... 

22  33.40    34.00   

"         29           33.80  ....  33.50  .... 

June       5  33.20  ....  34.66  .... 

12,  31.16    33.00   

19!  31.41  ....  33.10   

"        26  30.16    32.16  .... 

July        3  31.90  ....  34.25 

10  33.50  ....  36.00   

17           33.66  ....  34.41  .... 

"         24           36.25    35.91   

31  38.00    36.91   

August    7  42.58  ....  40.16  .... 

14  41.41    37.03  .... 

21  43.33    42.25  .... 

28  43.50    43.50   

Sept.       4           43.80    43.58  .... 

11  45.08    44.91  .... 

"         18           47.83    47.83  .... 

25           47.58    49.50   

October   2  47.00    50.83   

"          9   47.10  ....  61.50   

"         16           62.59  ....  54.50  .... 

"         23           54.83    56.16  .... 

30          56.16  ....  68.00   

Nov.        6  57.41    67.80   

13           56.25  ....  65.16  .... 

"         20           56.25  ....  54.36   

27           56.25    68.16   

Dec.        4           52.70  ....  62.16   

11  50.00    49.66   

18           53.50    52.50   

"        26           50.80    51.25   


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,   March  5,  1918. 

The  rains  slowed  up  shipments  of  Cali- 
fornia citrus  fruits.  The  total  number 
of  cars  of  oranges  for  the  season  up  to 
March  4  were  0226,  as  against  13,707  cars 
same  date  last  year.  Of  lemons,  1204 
cars,  as  against  2162  last  season.  Of  this 
number,  1895  cars  of  oranges  and  107  of 
lemons  were  shipped  from  Central  Cali- 
fornia, as  against  4030  and  159  cars,  re- 
spectively,  last  year. 

At  New  York  12  cars  sold  yesterday. 
Market  very  strong:  good  demand  for 
tangerines.  Navel  averages,  $3.S5  to  $5.65; 
tangerine  averages,  $1.85  to  $3.05.  At  Bos- 


ton 8  cars  were  sold ;  market  higher  on 
oranges,  lower  on  lemons.  Navel  aver- 
ages. $2.95  to  $5.95;  lemon  averages,  $7.05 
to  $7.70.  At  Cleveland  1  cars  sold ;  or- 
anges higher,  lemons  lower.  Navel  aver- 
ages, $4.30  to  $0.10:  lemons.  $0.45  to  $7.30. 
At  Cincinnati  3  cars  sold;  very  strong 
on  navels,  lemons  weaker.  Navel  aver- 
ages, $4.55  to  $5.20;  lemons,  $4.50  to  $0.60. 
At  Philadelphia  1  car  navels  sold  at  $5.30; 
market  unchanged.  At  Pittsburg  3  cars 
sold;  market  higher.  Navel  averages, 
$4.05  to  $6.85;  lemons,  $7.05  to  $7.95.  At 
St.  Louis  3  cars  sold;  market  strong. 
Navel  averages,  $3.30  to  $0.40;  Valencia 
averages,  $6.60;  lemons,  $6.65  to  $0.80. 


Grain  Speculation  Eliminated  in  California 

Profiteering  was  eliminated  from  the  grain  business  in  California 
last  week  by  a  voluntary  agreement  between  grain,  hay  and  feed 
dealers  and  brokers,  through  the  California  Feed  Stuffs  Committee, 
and  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  the  State,  it  was 
announced  by  Food  Commissioner  Ralph  P.  Merritt.  Hereafter  prices 
of  coarse  grains  and  the  other  feedstuffs  will  represent  the  average 
cost  to  the  dealer  from  the  producer,  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profits.  Resales  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  will  not  be  permit- 
ted. In  the  future  grains,  hay  and  feeds  will  follow  the  same  line 
of  distribution  as  other  food  commodities,  being  handled  by  the  min- 
imum number  of  distributors.  The  prices  agreed  upon  are  25  cents 
a  ton  for  brokers,  $2  a  ton  for  wholesalers  and  $3.50  a  ton  for  re- 
tailers. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  lease  expiring. 
I  am  offering  the  following:  My  entire  stock 
of  full-blood  Holstein  cows  and  heifers:  also 
some  full-blood  Jerseys  freshening-  with  third 
calf;  B.  L.  K.  milking  machine;  De  Laval 
separator  No.  17.  slightly  used;  Disbrow 
churn,  capacity  150  lbs.:  200-gal.  cheese  vat; 
4  h.  p.  Economy  boiler;  2  h.  p.  steam  en- 
gine; 1  and  2  h.  p.  motor;  Chilly  King 
cooler;  milk  cans,  large  and  small;  milk  bot- 
tles, caps;  milk  delivery  wagon,  closed  top. 
Cows  tuberculin  tested.  R.  S.  Burrough. 
Cloverdale.   


THE  C.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  If  you 
want  to  know  about  the  new  United  States 
or  need  repairs  ior  the  old  one.  write  H.  E. 
Walker,  sales  manager.  Box  364,  Portland, 
Ore. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

HORSE  COLLARS — $1.50  heavy  ticking. 
$3.60  leather  and  canvas.  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  333  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW'S   GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it,  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1, 

Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.   


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LrVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log.   Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 

Francisco.   


ALFALFA  SEED. — Others  come  and  go.  We 
have  been  in  the  alfalfa  seed  business,  grow- 
ing and  selling,  for  many  years.  We  handle 
vast  quantities  of  it.  We  make  it  a  specialty. 
Our  customers  dot  the  entire  globe,  practi- 
cally. If  you  want  reliable  stock,  seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  either  alfalfa  or  other 
seeds,  write  or  wire  us  for  quotations,  samples 
and  advice.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 


For  Sale  Cheap 
GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

and 

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD 
Largest   variety   of   walnut   scions  in  U.  S. 
Tribble  Bros.,  Lodi. 


EUREKA    WALNUTS    ARE   THE  BEST — 

Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.,  Walnut 
Nurseries,   214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra, 

Cal.  

HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.   

IMPROVED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 
produce  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months;  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbs.  for  $1.50  postpaid 
to  and  including  3rd  zone;  98  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Niles:  1000  lbs.  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.  California  Nursery  Company,  Niles.  Calif. 
ALMOND 


WALNUT    AND    ALMOND  TREES — May- 

ette,  Franquette,  Concord,  and  Willson  Wonder 
on  Northern  California  Black  Root.  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drake  Seedling  Almond  on  al- 
mond root.  Stock  is  first-class;  cannot  be 
better.  Write  for  prices.  Ekstein  Nurseries, 
Modesto.  Cal. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 

Established  fifty  years.   


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.   

TRACTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  (45  h.  p.); 
costs  $4,000;  price  $2,000;  cash  or  exchange 
for  valuable  land  anywhere:  cash  basis.  Jo- 
seph  Clark.  Sacramento.  

FOR  SALE. — 250-gallon  cream  vat  in  No.  1 
condition.  F.  D.  Phelps,  1070  Jackson  Street. 
Santa  Clara.  Calif.  

25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zaek  Tompkins,  Sunnyvale.  Cal  


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


IF  LEASED  within  two  weeKS.  $.100  cash 
annual  rent  secures  my  400  acres  Santa  Cruz 
Mountain  ranch;  00  to  100  acres  tillable,  6 
acres  walnuts,  1  acre  apples:  5-room  house 
with  bath;  3  room  cabin,  barn,  farm  imple- 
ments; good  water;  profitable  summer  resort. 
Call  or  write  300  First  street,  Oakland.  S. 

A.  Buchanan.  . 

"NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while;  any  county:  $2.50;  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph   Clark,  Sacramento..     

OWNER  OF  360-A  mountain  ranch  desires 
tenant  on  shares;  stock  and  equipment  on 
place.    F.  B.  Plant.  Boulder  Creek.  Cal.  


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


SOUDAN   GRASS — A  few  thousand  pounds 

of   Soudan   grass   seed  for  sale.     Write  for 

prices.    L.  A.  Gunther,  Los  Molinos,  Tehama 

county. 


bliRPLl  S     STOCK  RHUBARB — Two  and 

three-year-old  plants.  Wagner's  Giant  Seedling 
and  Burbank's  Crimson  Winter.  Write  now 
for  bargain  prices  and  state  how  many  of 
each  you  want.  A.  Cooley,  Sunnyvale.  Cal., 
Box  344.  

SWEET  POTATO  PI.ANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph.  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00  per 
hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J.  Bras- 
well,  Lindsay,  Cal.  

NEW  HARDY-HYBRID  ALFALFA,  under- 
ground  stooler.  everlasting  grower;  investi- 
gate immediately;  50  new  varieties  High-bred 
potato  seed,  15  cents.  J.  L.  Lawson,  San 
Jose.  Calif.   .  

FIG-  AND  ALMOND  TREES  for  orchard 
planting;  all  fine  stock.  See  my  stock  and 
get  my  prices  before  buying.  W.  T.  Honen- 
shell.  Le  Grand.   

WALNUT    GRAFTING    WOOD  —  Willson's 

Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,   F.   C.   Willson,   Prop.,  Sunnyvale, 

Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.    Guaranteed.    L.  T.  Schwa- 

cofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

SUDAN — We  handle  Sudan  Grass  Seed  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  Write  us  if  you 
have  seed  for  sale  or  if  you  wish  to  buy. 
Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal,  Desk  A. 

BERRY  PLANTS  —  Burbank's  Phenomenal 
Berry. — Raspberries,  Ettersburg  Strawberries, 
and    Blackberries,    at    lowest    prices.     M.  J. 

Moniz.  Berry  Specialist.  Sehastopol,  Calif.  

WALNUT  NURSERY  TREES  —  Franquette: 
tnie  stock:  good  roots:  immediate  delivery. 
Address  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  1.  No.  4, 
Box  447.  Santa  RoBa.  Cal. 


WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Payne  Seed- 
ling San  Jose  Mayette  and  Franquelle.  Gc  per 
foot.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill  

QUALITY  TREES  — Seed  potatoes.  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


FOR  8  A  LE — Grapevi  nes.  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery.  Lodi.  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FHtST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BKAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Lund  Dept.,  800  California  Street,  San  FruncUeo. 
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Speedy — Efficient — Economical 


Makeshift— UncarUin— C*>tly 


Slow — Uncertain — Costtjr 


Be  Cold  Blooded  When 
You  Choose  Your  Truck 

and  Choose  Now! 

As  a  business  farmer,  you  must  have  a  truck.  Don't  post- 
pone decision  longer.  Buy  now  while  you  still  can  get  one. 
Don't  wait  until  only  the  money- wasting  makeshifts  are  left. 


Be  just  as  coldblooded  as  a  traffic  expert  is  in  selecting 
the  right  truck.  Base  your  choice  on  the  same  considera- 
tions as  he  does  and  you  will  be  right. 

This  is  the  way  the  traffic  expert  would  look  on  your 
trucking  problem: 

1 .  Horse  Service — Always  unreliable,  limiting  your  scope  and 
delaying  you  unexpectedly.  Under  present  conditions  grow- 
ing more  costly  than  ever. 

2.  Miniature  Truck — %-ton;  too  small  for  practical  conditions, 
or  for  your  ever-increasing  traffic.  Costs  just  as  much  to  run 
as  a  good  one-ton  truck. 

3.  Passenger  Car — Adapted  into  a  truck  by  a  makeshift  attach- 
ment made  by  a  firm  that  did  not  make  the  car.  Sure  to  breed 
trouble.  Hard  to  keep  in  condition.  Hard  to  find  and  cure 
trouble.     Divided  responsibility. 


3-Ton  Truck — Over-heavy  for  everyday  work, 
unless  always  used  at  full  load. 


Wasteful 


5.  Unproved  1-Ton  Trucks — Partly  experimental.  Not  made  of 
highest  grade  steel.  Over-heavy.  Uncertain  as  to  service. 
Costly  to  operate. 


6.  Standardized,  Time-Tested  Maxwell  One-Ton  Worm-Drive 
Truck.  Low  first  cost.  Low  operating  cost.  Complete  truck 
designed  wholly  as  a  truck.  Made  of  high-grade  automobile 
steels.  An  engine  which  has  proved  its  reliability  in  years  of 
use  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  under  all  possible  con- 
ditions. Worm  drive  of  jhe  same  type  as  on  trucks  costing 
$5,000.  Completely  enclosed  drive,  safe  against  derange- 
ment by  the  worst  roads  or  worst  weather. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  a  letter.  The  more  coldblooded 
your  judgment  in  choosing  your  truck,  the  better  we  will  be 
pleased. 

The  new  and  coming  conditions  are  changing  the  whole 
of  the  transportation  experts'  judgment  as  to  what  truck  i* 
most  economical  in  operating  costs  as  well  as  in  first  costs. 

If  you  decide  in  time,  you  can  still  get  one  of  these  trucks 
of  proved  reliability  and  100  per  cent,  efficiency;  cash  or  easy 
terms. 

There  is  a  Maxwell  dealer  near  you.  But  we  have  some 
new  information  that  we  want  to  send  you  direct.  Send  us 
a  postal  card  today. 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1085;  Chassis  with  Cab  and  Windshield,  $1125;  Combination  Box 
Body,  $1135;  Combination  Box  Stake  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield, 
$1175;  Stake  Gate  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield,  $1180; 
Express  Canopy  Body,  $1195.    F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

Send  Today  for  Catalog  C. 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Pork  and  Patriotism-California  s  Opportunity 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


mm 


expected 


]HE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
has  asked  the  various  States  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  pork.  Cali- 
fornia is  not  expected  to  raise  a 
surplus  to  be  exported,  but  she  is 
raise  enough  to  supply  all  local  de- 
mands, so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
in  pork  from  other  States  to  feed  our  own  people. 
Yet  recent  investigations  by  the  Livestock  Com- 
mission reveal  the  astounding  fact  that  30  per  cent 
of  the  sows  in  California  have  been  slaughtered, 

and  that  of  the  remaining  70  per  cent  only  50  per  cent  have  been  bred 
for  spring  litters.  How,  then,  can  we  meet  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment? It  is  too  late  to  breed  more  sows  for  spring  litters,  but  while  we 
cannot  do  anything  now  to  increase  the  number  of  pigs  that  will  be  born 
from  March  to  June,  we  still  can  do  a  great  deal  to  increase  our  next 
crop  of  market  hogs.  And  "this  can  be  done  by  cutting  down  the  losses 
of  young  pigs. 

Avoidable  Mortality  at  Farrowing  Time. 

In  1917  the  State  of  Minnesota  made  investigations  which  showed 
that  of  the  total  number 
of  pigs  farrowed  9.21  per 
"cent  came  dead;  18.21  per 
cent  died  between  far- 
rowing and  weaning  time; 
3.34  per  cent  died  after 
they  were  weaned.  Thus 
30.76  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  lost,  and  only  69.24 
per  cent  was  raised. 

It  would  easily  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  this  loss  in 
half  by  saving  more  pigs 
at  farrowing  time  and 
giving  them  better  care 
during  their  babyhood. 
And  using  the  above  fig- 
ures as  fair  averages  for 
California,  we  find  that 
we  can  increase  our  pres- 
ent crop  of  pigs  over  15 
per  cent  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  brood 
sows. 

It  is  our  duty  to  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, to  fight  for  bet- 
ter results  with  improved 

methods.  Patriotism  demands  that  we  enlist?  our  sows  in  the  service 
of  our  country,  and  that  we  safeguard  and  increase  the  supply  of 
the  greatest  of  all  war  foods  by  eliminating  waste  and  losses.  "Fats, 
fats,  more  fats!" — that  is  the  demand  of  the  warring  nations  in 
Europe  and  of  our  own  boys  in  the  trenches.  Fat  is  the  fuel  the 
human  machine  must  have  to  endure  the  stress  and  rigors  of  the 
march  to  victory.  And  if  we  can't  be  at  the  front,  we  can  fight  just  as 
effectively  for  the  flag  of  freedom  by  warring  on  the  waste  in  our  farrow- 
ing pens  and  hog  lots,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  supply  of  food  that  will 
make  our  boys  100  per  cent  efficient. 

Care  of  Sow  at  Farrowing  Time. 
Statistics  show  that  of  all  young  pigs  that  die  60  per  cent  are  lost 
before  they  are  three  days  old  and  40  per  cent  before  they  are  twelve 
hours  old— many  coming  dead  or  so  weak  that  they  cannot  nurse.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  very  important  to  have  a  sow  in  proper  condition  at  farrow- 
ing time.'  She  should  be  put  in  her  pen  four  or  five  days  before  she  is 
expected  to  farrow,  so  as  to  get  her  tamed  and  accustomed  to  her  new 
surroundings.  Have  the  pen  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Put  in  a  moderate 
amount  of  fresh  bedding  and  keep  it  clean  and  dry.  See  that  the  sow  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  lice.  She  will  be  too  heavy  with  pig  to  dip,  so  spray  her 
thoroughly  with  a  Kreso  solution  or  one  of  the  prepared  dips.  If  possible, 
turn  the  sow  out  daily  for  exercise — preferably  in  an  alfalfa  field.  If  left 
in  her  pen  day  and  night  for  some  time,  she  will  not  get  enough  exercise, 


This  is  the  first  of  three  ivar  time 
articles  by  Mr.  Whitten  on  increas- 
ing pork  production  by  eliminating 
losses  instead  of  having  more  brood 
sozvs.  The  second  article,  on  the 
feeding  and  care  of  nursing  sozvs 
and  their  pigs,  zvill  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


Nurturing  an  important  auxiliary  to  America's  forces  in  France 


and  will  have  a  harder  time  delivering  her  pigs. 

As  soon  as  she  is  put  in  her  pen,  begin  to 
scratch  her  back  and  rub  her— particularly  her 
udder.     Soon  she  will  lie  down  when  you  start 
to  scratch  her,  and  then  you  will  have  won  your 
first  important  battle.     She  will  have  confidence 
that  you  will  not  hurt  her.  and  when  she  farrows 
you  will  be  able  to  move  about  in  her  pen  as  much 
as  you  like.     Don't  give  up  with  any  sow  until 
all   wildness  and  crossness  have  been  overcome, 
and  she  will  welcome  you  with  a  satisfied  grunt 
instead  of  a  growl.    The  worse  a  sow's  reputation  in  this  respect,  the 
earlier  she  should  be  put  in  her  pen  and  the  more  she  should  be  worked  with. 
Provide  the  Sow  with  Plenty  of  Fresh  Water. 
One-half  the  weight  of  a  hog  is  water.     Consequently  hogs  should 
always  have  an  abundance  of  fresh,  clean  water,  but  this  is  partic- 
ularly important  just  before  and  after  farrowing,  as  it  helps  to  keep 
fever  down.    Keep  fresh  water  before  the  sow  all  the  time;  also  tonic 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  proper  condition,  and  tankage,  if  you 
have  it,  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  pig  eating. 

The  Proper  Ration. 
If  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  tender  al- 
falfa in  the  field  into 
which  the  sow  is  turned 
daily,  she  should  have 
fresh  cut  alfalfa,  or  a 
substitute.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  green  feed, 
the  most  leafy,  fine- 
stemmed  alfalfa  hay 
should  be  provided. 

If  a  sow  is  slow  to 
make  udder  she  may  be 
kept  on  a  liberal  grain 
ration  until  almost  far- 
rowing time,  but  as  a  rule 
the  udder  will  fill  out 
nicely  and  in  this  case 
she  should  be  fed  lightly 
for  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore farrowing,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  surplus  of  milk 
from  being  forced  into 
her  udder.  If  there  is 
an  over-abundance  at  the 
start,  the  udder  is  liable 
to  cake  and  the  pigs 
will  have  scours.  All  grain  should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop — 
skim  milk  if  possible — and  it  should  be  mixed  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  sow.  She  must  be  kept  free  from  constipation,  and  if  she  is  con- 
stipated or  feverish  bran  should  be  largely  used — two  parts  bran  to  one 
of  middlings,  or  even  all  bran,  if  a  bad  case.  If  the  bran  is  not  laxative 
enough,  two  or  three  teaspoons  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  added. 

As  a  rule  there  is  little  trouble  with  constipation  when  hogs  are  on 
green  alfalfa,  and  if  the  sow  is  not  constipated  her  slop  should  consist  of 
two  parts  middlings  and  one  part  bran,  or  all  middlings  if  the  bran 
proves  too  laxative.  If  miik  is  used,  the  slop  should  be  made  of  one 
part  of  the  dry  mixture  to  three  of  skim  milk,  by  weight,  soaked  thor- 
oughly before  feeding. 

Signs  of  Farrowing. 

The  customary  way  to  tell  when  a  sow  will  farrow  is  to  watch  for  her 
to  make  her  nest,  and  she  will  generally  farrow  in  from  five  to  ten  hours. 
But  some  sows  do  not  make  any  nest  at  all,  and  others  not  until  the  last 
hour  or  two,  and  as  this  may  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it  is  not 
a  safe  sign  to  go  by.  A  more  reliable  way  is  to  watch  the  udder.  When 
it  appears  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  try  gently  to  milk  the  teats, 
and  when  a  colorless  liquid  appears  the  sow  will  farrow  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  udder  becomes  heated  and  this  liquid  turns  white 
(Continued  on  page  356.) 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA'S  RESILIENCE. 

AS  WE  WRITE  on  Tuesday,  rain  is  falling 
widely  and  freely  throughout  the  State,  as 
It  has  for  several  days  past.  Large  areas 
are  now  up  to  their  normal  precipitation  to  this 
date  and  areas  which  are  below  that  mark  are 
chiefly  those  which  usually  run  a  lot  of  waste 
water  into  the  ocean.  We  seem  to  be  in  it  this 
year  to  prove,  as  never  before,  that  the  late  rains 
make  the  crops  and  with  patriotism  and  profit- 
ability both  pushing  the  same  way  there  ought 
to  be  the  liveliest  action  to  turn  this  late  water 
to  the  best  possible  account.  The  Kaiser  thanks 
the  Lord  for  giving  him  the  Russians  to  squeeze: 
we  thank  the  Lord  for  squeezing  the  clouds  for 
us,  because  the  water  will  give  California  another 
vast  food  surplus  which  will  help  to  squeeze  the 
Kaiser.  The  question  is  who  will  get  pinched, 
and  for  the  moment  we  have  to  be  content  with 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  knows  that  water  is  a 
better  munition  than  vodka. 

This  year's  experience  is  really  giving  the  best 
demonstration  we  ever  had  that  grain  plants,  be- 
lieved to  be  knocked  out  by  drouth,  can  really 
come  back  with  water.  It  is  not  a  new  observa- 
tion; it  is  simply  a  wider  sight  of  it.  Large  ex- 
panses of  sprouting  grain  had  gone  this  year 
from  faint  green  to  the  aspect  of  unsown  fields. 
The  rains  have  clothed  them  with  verdure  and 
some  may  have  thought  that  enough  seed  remained 
dormant  to  do  this,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  ap- 
parently dead  plants  had  really  come  back  to  life. 
There  is  no  conjecture  about  this.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Mackie  of  the  University  staff  in  agronomy  has 
demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that  seed  grain  can 
make  top  and  root  projections  of  more  than  two 
inches,  can  shrivel  and  change  color  to  brown 
through  drouth  for  some  time,  and  yet  retain  in 
its  growth-centers  force  to  make  a  new  start  and 
grow  effectively  under  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture. 

But  of  course  the  early  sowings  which  were 
revived  are  only  "a  small  part  of  the  production 
which  now  seems  attainable.  The  rains  have 
brought  about  a  spring  sowing  of  cereals,  in  sec- 
tions favoring  it,  far  greater  than  usual,  and  much 
hay  and  grain  will  come  from  these.  Greater 
than  this,  though,  will  be  the  rush  to  summer 
crops  if  the  present  aspect  of  the  skies  is  contin- 
ued a  little  longer.  Mr.  McKevitt  put  it  very  well 
the  other  day  when  he  said:  "One  cannot  make 
a  positive  prediction  thus  early  in  the  season,  but 
"by  the  middle  of  April,  if  the  outlook  is  as  bright 
as  it  Is  now,  I  would  say  that  California  was  as- 
sured the  largest  crop  in  her  history." 

s^C 

FARM  BUREAU  WORK  FUNDAMENTAL. 

IT  IS  ALSO  more  clearly  appearing  this  week 
than  ever  before  that  the  organization  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  in  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  Is 
the  most  fundamental  and  promising  line  of  get- 
ting together  that  has  ever  been  entered  upon 
in  this  State.  Thirty-six  counties  are  now  organ- 
ized in  this  way  and  there  is  a  total  membership 
of  over  20,000-  Thirty-one  counties  now  have 
"farm  advisers,"  in  whose  support  and  work  the 


national  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  county  supervisors 
are  in  tri-partite  co-operation,  but  this  machin- 
ery never  moves  a  wheel  unless  the  farmers  of  the 
counties  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  take  the 
initiative  and  continue  participation.  In  the  re- 
lation of  the  several  contributing  factors  there  Is 
continued  co-operation  of  independent  actors.  The 
Farm  Bureau  does  not  "boss"  the  farm  adviser, 
nor  vice  versa.  Neither  the  national  department 
nor  the  agricultural  college  "bosses"  the  Farm 
Bureau,  nor  vice  versa.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  an  association  of  farmers  In 
each  county  with  initiative  and  freedom  of  action, 
affiliating  and  co-operating  with  the  highest  na- 
tional and  State  sources  and  agencies  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  transaction  and  competent  to 
think  things  and  do  things  for  the  good  of  the 
farming  interest  in  each  county  and,  by  affilia- 
tion, to  participate  in  such  undertakings  for  the 
State  and  national  farming  interests  and  for  the 
general  welfare. 

What  is  now  becoming  more  clear  is  this:  the 
Farm  Bureaus,  with  their  local  directors  and  mem- 
bers in  all  farming  communities,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  great  and  widespread  organ- 
ization which  will  make  the  farmers'  point  of  view 
and  operating  conditions  properly  known  and  re- 
spected by  the  general  public,  and  to  place  the 
farmers  in  their  proper  relation  to  all  other  or- 
ganized forms  of  effort  and  interest,  such  as  the 
labor,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  financial 
forces.  If  the  Farmers'  Bureaus  rise  to  self- 
consciousness  in  this  way  and  undertake  to  speak 
aloud  for  the  farming  interests,  as  their  represen- 
tative membership  entitles  them  to  do,  we  shall 
have  much  less  in  the  future  of  "putting  things 
over  on  the  farmers"  which  everything,  from  a 
national  political  party  to  a  brake-beaming  bunch 
of  I.  W.  W.,  now  believes  itself  able  and  entitled 
to  do.  Will  the  Farm  Bureaus  rise  to  the  form 
of  courageous,  outspoken  organization  which  the 
country  needs? 

j*     j*  jl 

WHAT  CAN.  FARM  BUREAUS  DO? 

WE  DO  NOT  KNOW.  We  have  no  inside  in- 
formation of  their  scope  or  limitations  and 
are  not  trying  to  read  the  minds  of  the 
generators  thereof.  We  are  simply  looking  as  an 
outsider  at  an  affair  which  seems  to  be  strongly, 
connected  upwards  and  downwards  and  for  which 
the  horizon  is  not  barred.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  all  this  and  still  be  so 
closely  chaperoned  that  they  have  no  chance  to 
embrace  ideas  which  are  not  furnished  them  for 
that  purpose.  Their  name  "bureaus"  is,  of  course, 
suggestive,  for  in  such  furniture  one  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  a  bureaucrat  cosily  ensconced 
in  an  upper  drawer.  We  are  only  writing  of 
them  from  what  we  have  seen  and  especially  of 
the  success  which  they  and  their  farm  advisers 
have  attained  in  the  fundamental  effort  to  market 
farm  products  so  that  the  producers  may  get 
nearer  what  the  goods  are  worth.  We  had  a  good 
article  by  D.  L.  Schrader  on  what  the  Kern  County 
Farm  Bureau  has  done  In  that  line  in  our  issue 
of  February*  16,  and  we  have  more  such  facts 
coming.  Last  week  we  listened  for  a  couple  of 
solid  hours  to  what  the  pork  producers  believed 
ailed  them  and  what  remedy  should  be  applied 
and  heard  no  dissent  from  the  claim  that  organ- 
ization was  the  needed  thing  and  that  the  Farm 
Bureaus  were  it.  This  was  reported  from  here 
and  there  through  the  great  valley  from  Kern  to 
Glenn,  and  from  beyond  the  Siskiyous  F.  R.  Steele 
said  that  the  County  Agents  (which  is  French  for 
Farm  Advisers)  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
Portland  had  already  secured  for  Oregon  what 
California  is  trying  to  get.  It  seems  clear  enough 
that  if  the  Farm  Bureaus  as  influential  county 
units  should  affiliate  in  a  State  Bureau  and  get- 
ting the  help,  which  Col.  Weinstock  has  lawed 
onto  himself,  to  co-operate,  concentrate  their 
strength  and  take  the  leadership  of  the  State 
Market  Director  in  selling  operations,  much  of  the 
discrimination,  hardship  and  loss  can  be  extir- 
pated— whether  the  co-operator  has  only  one  hog 
or  as  many  as  the  devil  ever  entered  into.  For 
this  marketing  problem  is  at  the  basis  of  all  our 
farming  troubles  and  the  first  thing  to  push  the 
dynamite  into.  Twenty  thousand  California  farm- 
ers are  now  boring  the  holes  for  it.  Everything 
is  wired  up  for  the  juice.    We  never  had  in  Cali- 


fornia an  association  of  all  kinds  of  farmer 
which  had  such  clear  sight  of  reasons  for  gettin; 
together  and  such  continuous  inducements  to 
Btay  together.  Will  they  be  the  organization 
which  will  build  itself  so  high  that  no  other  in- 
dustrial interest  can  put  its  pots  of  privilege, 
preference  and  political  ambitions  on  the  top  of 
it?  The  Farm  Bureau  isv  moving  on  its  castors: 
is  it  headed  for  the  State  Capital  or  the  junk- 
shop? 

J»     JH  J* 

IN  BULK  OR  IN  BAGS? 

THE  GRAIN  growers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
assembled  at  Willows  on  March  9  and  voted 
unanimously  to  go  ahead  with  their  arrange- 
ments for  bulk-handling  of  grain,  as  outlined  on 
page  275  of  our  issue  of  March  2.  The  reason 
why  they  voted  to  go  on  with  what  they  had  pre- 
viously decided  to  do  was  because  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  put  a  hush  on  the  movement  by 
W.  A.  Starr,  Government  grain  administrator  for 
California,  who  advised  that  all  efforts  to  reach 
bulk-handling  be  laid  aside  at  this  time  because 
the  new  allowance  of  9c  per  bushel  for  the  sack 
instead  of  4c  as  last  year  would  enable  the  grower 
to  recover  most  of  the  high  cost  of  sacks:  because 
"the  farmer  is  better  off  handling  in  sacks  both 
as  to  convenience  and  costs":  and  because  the  Gov- 
ernment regarded  the  building  of  elevators  at  this 
time  unnecessary  use  of  labor  and  building  ma- 
terials. The  growers  had,  however,  resolved  at  a 
previous  meeting  to  proceed  toward  elevators  and 
bulk-handling  and  to  "stand  together  in  this  mat- 
ter even  if  the  bags  were  offered  them  free,"  and 
at  the  meeting  on  March  9  they  resolved  to  stand 
pat.  They  were  somewhat  influenced  toward  this 
action  by  testimony  given  them  at  the  meeting, 
which  is  reported  in  the  press  dispatches  in  this 
way: 

Regarding  the  labor  question,  a  telephone  mes- 
sage from  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  was  received 
at  the  meeting  to  the  effect  that  their  experience 
was  that  bulk  handling  resulted  In  a  saving  of 
two  or  three  men  on  each  harvester  and  seven 
or  eight  men  at  each  warehouse. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  to  elevator  building 
in  war  time,  William  Durbrow,  Food  Administra- 
tor for  Glenn  county,  stated  that  the  increased 
grain  crop  expected  this  year  would  make  addi- 
tional storage  room  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
it  would  be  no  more  expensive  to  build  elevators 
than  to  build  more  warehouses. 

Aside  from  the  real  facts,  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  growers  as  a  part  of  their  present 
movement  toward  bulk-handling,  it  is  certainly  en- 
couraging to  find  a  lot  of  farmers  who  refuse  to 
be  "caved  down  the  bank."  There  has  been  such 
a  disposition  recently  on  the  part  of  labor,  trade 
and  political  magnates  to  order  the  farmers  around 
like  a  lot  of  cattle  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  men 
with  force  enough  to  make  a  counter-attack.  The 
issue  is  now  joined  and  the  grain  growers  are  in 
a  position  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  matter,  which 
they  never  would  have  done  if  they  had  consented 
to  be  bluffed  off.  They  can  easily  find  out  what 
they  ought  to  do  at  present  or  in  the  future,  and 
they  will  be  in  shape  to  do  it.  They  have  none 
too  much  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  or 
broad  views  of  those  entrusted  with  public 
handling  of  their  grain,  which  is  natural  enough, 
for  no  one  whose  chief  interest  is  that  of  a  grain 
grower  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  This  has 
been  wrong  from  the  start. 

J*     J»  Jl 

A  COMMANDING  CONCEPTION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  scolding  so  much  this  week 
that  we  must  now  hasten  to  a  theme  which 
we  enjoy.  We  lately  read  in  an  Eastern 
journal  of  the  "literary  feller"  grade,  a  story  about 
what  a  California  girl  did  to  awaken  the  idle  rich 
of  the  Newport  guild  to  what  they  should  do  to 
help  win  the  war.  The  writer  sketches  a  com- 
munity of  "high  sassiety"  households  perched  on 
the  Atlantic  slopes  within  reach  of  shells  from 
German  submarines  and  shivering  at  the  menace 
thereof  and  yet  doing  nothing  to  repel  it  but  knit 
and  roll  bandages — the  women  doing  this  while 
they  were  being  waited  on  by  a  score  of  able- 
bodied  young  men  as  social  secretaries,  butlers, 
grooms  and  what  not,  and  attended  by  another 
score  of  masculine  able-bodies  as  lovers,  dance- 
partners  and  fillers-in  generally.  The  writer  of 
the  story  had  the  conception  that  such  use  of  fem- 
inine time  and  such  requirement  of  masculine  at- 
tendance  was   not   worthy  of.  ^be  daughter? 
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Imerica.  He  therefore  caused  the  society  leader 
to  become  so  overworked  with  knitting  and  ban- 
daging while  still  maintaining  her  peace-footing 
as  a  dinner-and-dance  architect  that  she  sent  out 
West  for  her  niece  to  come  on  and  relieve  her  of 
her  "war-work."  And  so  Esmeralda  literally  blew 
in  at  Newport  with  all  the  loveliness  of  sunset  on 
mountain  snows  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  cor- 
duroy split-skirt,  silk  shirt,  cowboy  hat  and  red 
bandana.  Now  Esmeralda  could  neither  knit  nor 
sew,  but  she  went  to  what  she  conceived  to  be 
war-work  all  right.  She  broke  a  wild  horse  which 
none  of  the  grooms  would  tackle  and  broke  up  a 
polite  riding  party — landing  her  swell  aunt  in  the 
middle  of  a  bunch  of  terrific  cows  and  scattering 
the  rest  of  the  company  loosely  over  the  land- 
scape. Meantime  she  had  whispered  charming 
patriotism  so  sweetly  that  all  the  grooms,  butlers, 
etc.,  went  and  slyly  enlisted  for  her  sake,  so  that 
when  the  crash  came  in  the  cow  pasture  all  the 
men-in-service  shed  their  liveries  for  khaki.  After 
this,  of  course,  the  furious  aunt  called  her  up  and 
told  her  that  she  did  not  care  for  her  ways  and 
would  send  her  back  to  her  father.  Esmeralda 


replied  that  she  did  not  care  a  dam  for  her  aunt's 
kind  of  war-work,  rode  away  on  the  wild  horse 
pursued  by  a  British  army  captain,  who  was  on 
furlough  from  the  trenches,  and  was  captured  with 
an  engagement  to  marry  him.  This  she  subse- 
quently did  after  buying  a  trousseau  with  money 
she  earned  as  inspector  of  cavalry-horse  purchases 
for  the  British  army.  Such  was  the  story.  We 
don't  care  much  more  for  it  as  a  story  than  Es- 
meralda did  for  her  aunt's  kind  of  war-work. 
What  interests  us  is  this:  Why  did  the  writer 
bring  his  heroine  from  California?  Clearly  be- 
cause when  he  must  have  a  heroine  with  beauty, 
initiative,  dash,  daring  and  mastery  of  situations, 
coupled  with  the  qualities  which  a  real  man  wishes 
to  marry,  he  knew  that  the  whole  country-full  of 
readers  would  insist  that  he  must  bring  her  from 
a  California  country  home.  And  so  the  writer  had 
the  insight  to  perceive  that  he  must  build  his 
story  upon  the  popular  conception  of  the  traits 
and  qualities  with  which  California  endows  her 
rural  native  daughters.  Such  a  heroine  from 
any  other  State  would  be  a  tom-boy  or  a  hobble- 
dehoy, but  from  California  she  is  a  queen! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Pull  Nam* 
and  Address 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

(3-16-18) 

Study  the  chart   (the  yellow  label). 

Corning,  Cal. 

After  nearly  two  years  in  New  York  State.  I  am 
back  again  in  California:  but  to  live  in  California 
without  the  Pacific  Rural  Trees  would  be  like  sailing 
the  ocean  without  compass  or  chart,  so  here's  a  check 
for  two  dollars,  for  which  please  send  me  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  two  years.  I.  B.  GROESDECH. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  n  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  will  keep  it  coming. 

CLEAR  SAILING. 
WATCH  THE  COMPASS.     STUDY  THE  CHART. 
STEADY,  BOYS,  STEADY  I 

ELIZABETH  McHUGH, 

Subscription  Clerk. 


.  Gummosis  on  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  and  four-year-old 
prune  trees  that  the  gum  comes  out  on  the  bark. 
It  seems  to  ooze  out  where  I  pruned  them;  also  in 
spots  on  the  limbs  and  body  all  over  the  trees. 
When  you  take  off  the  chunks  of  gum  and  then 
squeeze  the  bark,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  little 
blister  under  the  bark  and  you  can  work  out  some 
more  gum  from  under  the  bark.  Can  you  tell  me 
some  remedy  for  it  or  what  is  the  cause  of  it? — 
E.  D.  G.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Your  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost  on  the 
top  coming  when  the  tree  is  not  fully  dormant 
or  they  have  been  injured  in  the  root  by  too  severe 
drying  out  of  the  soil  during  the  fall.  Similar 
manifestations  may  come  from  standing  water  in 
the  rainy  season,  but  probably  you  have  not  had 
much  of  that  this  year.  Treatment  consists  in 
cutting  back  the  branches  farther  until  you  come 
to  sound  inner  bark  and  in  removing  the  gum- 
gobs  on  the  body  and  cutting  around  the  blister 
which  you  describe  until  you  come  to  sound  bark, 
removing  all  the  sick  bark  and  painting  the  wound 
when  dry.  Try  this  treatment  on  a  tree  or  two 
to  see  whether  you  can  circumscribe  the  injury 
or  not.  If  the  injury  is  too  extensive  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  this  way,  dehorn  the  tree  and  see  if  it 
has  force  enough  in  the  root  to  recover  and  force 
out  good  new  shoots.  If  not,  dig  out  and  replant 
next  winter  to  fill  gaps.  To  make  the  orchard 
safe  hereafter  get  ready  to  give  an  irrigation  in 
August  or  to  put  in  some  drains  to  carry  off  sur- 
plus water  from  rainfall.  You  will  have  to  judge 
for  yourself  which  treatment  your  situation  re- 
quires. 


Killing  Weevils  in  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  process  for  killing 
weevils  in  beans  with  bisulphide?  Is  it  necessary 
to  empty  the  beans  out  of  the  sack,  and  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  weevil  can  only  be  killed  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  growth? — I.  W.  B.,  Stevinson. 

Full  details  of  the  process  can  be  secured  by 
applying  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley 
for  a  copy  of  the  circular  entitled,  "Fumigation  of 
Stored  Grain,  etc."  This  applies  to  killing  all 
pests  in  stored  grains,  peas,  beans,  dried  fruits, 
etc.  These  can  be  treated  in  sacks  if  sufficient 
time  is  allowed  for  the  gas  to  penetrate.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  weevil  can  only  be  killed  in  a 
certain  stage  of  growth.  It  can  be  killed  in  dry 
beans  in  any  stage  at  which  the  gas  reaches  it, 
because  when  it  enters  a  dry  bean  it  leaves  a  bur- 
row open.  The  first -attack  is  made  on  the  small 
green  bean  in  the  growing  pod  and  that  burrow 
closes  up  until  the  weevil  of  that  generation  cuts 
through  the  skin  of  the  bean.  Later  generations 
of  weevils  either  use  these  holes  or  make  new 
ones,  which  do  not  close  in  the  dry  bean,  and  are 
therefore  always  subject  to  a  gas  attack.  Ripe 
beans  showing  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  insect 
should  be  thrashed  and  fumigated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  reduce  subsequent  injury  by  the 
pests  to  the  ripe  beans  later,  but  may  not  prevent 


this  unless  other  weevils  are  excluded  from  the 
beans  after  the  gas  has  spent  itself. 


Germany  and  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
is  more  actually  tillable  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  than  there  is  in  Germany.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  this  fact? — L.  B.  E.,  Fern- 
dale. 

Germany  has  a  shifty  mood  on  and  it  will  take 
the  final  peace  congress  to  fix  her  line  fences. 
Just  now  she  has  an  idea  that  our  San  Joaquin 
would  make  a  good  back  yard  for  her.  But,  seri- 
ously, the  old  German  Empire  had  more  tillable 
land  than  the  whole  of  California.  She  had 
208,670  square  miles  of  area  as  compared  with 
158,360  square  miles  for  California,  and  before 
the  war  she  had  65,445,000  acres  in  crops,  while 
California  has  altogether  99,617,280  acres  of  all 
kinds  of  lands,  of  which  about  40,000,000  acres 
are  estimated  to  be  tillable  and  of  this  about  11,- 
000,000  acres  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  So, 
taking  figures  of  1913,  the  German  Empire  had 
actually  in  crops  about  six  times  the  total  area 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  had  more  tillable  land 
than  the  whole  State  of  California — in  fact,  per- 
haps, twice  as  much,  because  she  has  less  land 
rolled  up  in  scenery  than  we  have,  though  we 
have  much  reclaimable  desert  which  will  later  be 
considered  tillable.   

Dry  Bordeaux  and  Pest  Identification. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  Bordeaux  sulphur 
dust  and  its  use?  What  laboratory  will  study 
specimens  of  pests  from  my  trees  and  advise  me 
about  them? — F.  P.  Y.,  Mulchen,  Chile. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  what  is  called  dry 
Bordeaux.  It  is  supposed  to  be  lime  and  copper- 
sulphate  ground  and  suitable  for  application  as  a 
dust  spray  or,  by  addition  of  water,  to  form  a 
paste  or  liquid  spray  as  desired.  It  is  sold  by  all 
dealers  in  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Probably  Frederic  A.  Maskew,  chief  quarantine 
officer,  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  name  pests  for  you  if  you  send  speci- 
mens to  him.  We  name  him  not  only  because 
he  is  broadly  humanitarian  in  his  warfare  on 
world  pests,  but  because  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
get  any  collections  of  pests  past  him  for  anybody 
else  to  work  on. 


Frost  and  Walnut  Scions. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  walnut  grafting  wood  be 
injured  by  frost  heavy  enough  to  form  ice?  I 
have  some  grafting  wood  heeled  in  moist  sand  in 
the  orchard,  to  be  used  for  scions  in  grafting  on 
black  walnuts.  Also  in  making  a  whip  graft, 
should  the  scions  be  split  through  or  long  side 
of  the  marrow? — C.  J.,  Arbuckle. 

The  wood  is  probably  uninjured.  If,  however, 
there  is  discoloration  of  the  inner  bark  it  should 
not  be  used;  If  the  Inner  bark  is  fresh  colored, 
it  may  be  considered  safe.  Always  work  to  one 
side  of  the  pith,  making  a  clean  cut  across  it  and 
neither  splitting  nor  cutting  lengthwise  through 


it  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  scions  with  thick  wood  and  as  little  pith 
as  possible  are  desirable. 


Alkali  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  grass  or  alfalfa 
will  grow  best  on  partly  alkali  land,  and  is  it 
best  to  sow  barley  with  it  for  pasture  on  land' 
that  can  be  irrigated? — W.  M.  Q.,  San  Jose. 

No  kind  of  alfalfa  will  stand  much  alkali.  Ber- 
muda grass  is  the  useful  grass  which  will  stand1 
most  of  it,  but  Bermuda  is  apt  to  be  a  pest,  for' 
it  will  not  stay  on  the  bad  land.  You  can  try  out 
your  land  by  sowing  barley  with  a  little  alfalfa. 
If  the  rains  have  been  heavy  enough  to  sweeten 
the  surface,  you  may  get  some  green  barley  past- 
urage and  there  will  be  enough  alfalfa  plants  to 
enable  you  to  see  how  they  act  next  summer.  II 
they  are  thrifty  it  is  likely  that  you  would  be 
warranted  in  trying  for  a  stand  of  alfalfa  next 

winter.   

Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think  of  planting 
soy  beans  and  cow  peas  on  summer  fallow  ground? 
An  advertisement  I  received  claims  they  are  nearly 
equal  to  alfalfa  as  feed  for  cows.  I  would  make  a 
guess  that  the  peas  could  be  planted  earlier  than 
the  beans,  say  the  last  of  March,  as  they  probably 
would  withstand  some  frost. — R.  A.,  Hickman. 

It  is  true  that  these  legumes  have  nutritive" 
value  similar  to  alfalfa.  How  much  you  can  get 
from  them  on  summer  fallow  depends  upon 
how  much  moisture  the  soil  carries.  Cow  peas 
cannot  be  planted  earlier  than  beans  because  they 
are  really  beans  and  not  peas.  In  this  case  there" 
is  nothing  in  a  name. 


Carbolic  and  Distillate. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  us  how  we  may  ap- 
ply carbolic  acid  and  distillate  to  our  hen  house 
without  being  compelled  to  buy  new  hose  for  the 
spray  pump  every  15  minutes. — S.  H.,  Ingomar. 

Make  a  good  distillate  emulsion  with  10  gal- 
lons of  distillate,  15  pounds  of  soap  and  six  gal- 
lons of  water,  dissolving  the  soap  in  the  boiling 
water,  adding  the 'distillate  while  still  hot  and 
agitate  by  pumping  the  stuff  into  itself  until  you1 
get  the  emulsion.  Add  one  gallon  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  stirring  well,  and  use  one  gallon  of 
the  mixture  to  10  gallons  of  water  for  spraying. 

Hickory  King  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Hickory  King  corn  do  well 
planted  on  ground  not  irrigated  in  San  Diego 
county? — H.  A.  H.,  Campo. 

Hickory  King  is  a  very  large-kerneled  white 
corn,  which  is  quite  popular  in  your  part  of  the 
State.  Not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  it,  nor 
from  any  other  Indian  corn,  without  irrigation! 
except  on  land  naturally  moist  during  the  summer. 

California  Weather  Record 

Tli«  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Franclscc 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  March  12,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  *  Data 

Stations —            Pnst  Seasonal  Normal  i  *  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'nn 

Eureka   2.  SO  20.11  34.47  60  40 

Red  Bluff   2.04  0.06  10.16  64  46 

Sacramento   1.76  6.77  15.17  5«  150 

San  Francisco  ....1.34  0.49  17. 8S  0«  48 

San  Jose   2.57  7.01  13. »7  *8 

Fresno   2.36  7.02  7.16  60  62 

Snn  Luis  Obispo.  .3.86  15.58  15.57  58  62 

Los  Angeles   6.17  12.27  12.28  68  54 

San  Diego   3.30  6.66  7.89  64  68 


SNOWFALL  DATA. 
Snowfall  on  ground   at  mountain  stations,   March  12, 
1918:    Summit,  97  inches;  Portola,  20  inches;  Huntington, 
61  inches:  Cascnda,  none;  McCloud,  5  laches;  Insklp,  42.6 
inches;  Sierraville,  14  Inches;  Yosemite,  7  laches. 
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The  War,  The  Farm,  and  The  Farmer 

By  Herbert  Quick  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HE  FARMER  everywhere 

T loves  peace.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  especially 
loves  peace.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history  the 
farmer  has  been  the 
man  who  suffered  the  most  from  war. 
All  that  he  possesses  lies  out  of  doors 
in  plain  sight,  and  is  spoil  of  war — 
his  house,  his  grain,  his  livestock. 
He  knows  that  he  pays  the  price  of 
war  "in  steer  and  gear  and  stack," 
and  that  the  flames  that  light  the 
skies  in  the  rear  of  every  invading 
army  are  consuming  the  things  that, 
yesterday  represented  his  life  work, 
and  the  life  labors  of  past  genera- 
tions of  farmers— the  little  coral  isl- 
ands of  comfort  and  wealth  that  dec- 
ades of  toil  on  the  farm  builds  up. 

But  the  farmer  everywhere  is  a 
warrior  when  war  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  make  and  keep  him  free — 
either  a  warrior  or  a  serf.  He  cannot 
rally  to  the  colors  as  quickly  as  can 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities,  because  it 
takes  longer  io  send  to  the  farms 
than  to  the  cities  the  fiery  cross  of 
the  call  to  arms.  It  takes  longer  to 
call  the  farmers  from  the  fields  than 
the  city  dwellers  from  the  shops;  for 
many  do  not  hear  the  first  blast  of 
the  trumpet,  and  others  do  not  at 
first  understand  its  meaning  because 
they  have  not  had  the  time  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  their  acquaint- 
ances on  the  street  corners,  in  the 
stores,  on  the  cars,  in  the  clubs,  and 
at  other  gatherings,  and  instead  of 
reading  half  a  dozen  extras  a  day 
the  farmer  may  read  weekly  papers 
only  instead  of  dailies,  and  must  have 
more  time  in  a  sudden  emergency  to 
make  up  his  mind.  The  work  of  the 
fields,  the  care  of  the  livestock,  and 
the  mud  and  slush  of  the  long  road 
to  town  are  all  obstacles  to  that  sud- 
den rush  of  news  which  sometimes 
carries  the  cities  away  in  mad  out- 
bursts of  excitement. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  on  fire  by  means 
of  any  sudden  spark  of  rumor,  or  to 
blow  a  chance  catch  of  flame  among 
them  into  a  conflagration  with  any 
hand-bellows  of  artificial  agitation; 
but  when  the  farmers  do  ignite  they 
burn  with  a  slow,  hot  Are  which 
nothing  can  put  out.  They  are  some- 
times the  last  to  heat  up;  but  they 
stay  hot;  and  in  a  long  fight  they  are 
always  found  sturdily  carrying  the 
battle  across  No-Man's  Land  to  the 
foe,  in  the  last  grim  struggle.  They 
fight  the  slow  rear-guard  action  that 
covers  retreat  in  disaster;  and  their 
stubborn  valor  always  helps  to  turn 
the  tide  toward  victory  in  the'final 
triumph.  The  American  farmer  will 
give  all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he 
is  to  win  this  great  war  against  war, 
this  enormous  struggle  to  win  again 
the  victory  which  we  fondly  believed 
we  had  twice  won  in  the  past. 

This  war  was  at  first  hard  to  un- 
derstand. No  armed  foe  invaded  the 
United  States.  The  night  skies  were 
not  reddened  by  the  burning  byres 
and  farmsteads  of  America.  No  raid- 
ing parties  harried  us  of  our  cattle 
or  horses.  No  saber-rattlers  insulted 
our  women.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us 
that  we  were  not  at  war,  the  thing 
was  so  far  off,  and  it  came  to  us  In 
so  unfamiliar  a  guise.  We  did  not 
then  realize  what  a  giant  war  has 
become.    We  did  not  then  know  that 


a  monster  has  arisen  with  a  thou- 
sand arms,  who  could  reach  across 
the  seas,  and  'could  take  from  us 
three-fourths  of  everything  we  grew 
without  our  being  aware  of  it,  and 
could  follow  up  his  robbery  with  in- 
vasion, subjugation,  and  national 
death.  We  did  not  at  first  realize 
this;  but  finally  we  saw  that  it 
was  so. 

If  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment had  made  and  enforced  an 
order  that  no  American  farmer 
should  leave  his  own  land,  that  he 
could  not  haul  a  load  of  grain  or 
drive  a  head  of  stock  to  town — if,  in 
fact,  the  Kaiser  had  laid  an  interdict 
on  all  intercourse  between  farm  and 
farm,  and  between  farm  and  town, 
he  would  have  done  only  a  little 
more  than  he  accomplished  by  his 
interdict  against  farmers'  use  of  the 
sea.  What  was  the  order  against 
which  we  rebelled  when  we  went 
into  this  war?  Look  at  the  condition 
of  the  American  farmer  in  the  latter 
part  of  1914  and  the  first  half  of 
1915  and  see. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  through 
terror  and  surprise  and  panic  we 
gave  up  for  awhile  the  use  of  the  sea 
as  a  highway.  To  a  great  extent  we 
gave  it  up.  And  so  long  as  we  gave  it 
up,  we,  the  farmers  of  America,  were 
ruined.  I  know  an  Iowa  farmer  who 
sold  his  1914  crop  of  25,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  70c 
a  bushel.  Farm- 
ers in  the  South 
sold  their  cotton 
for  half  the  cost 
of  producing  it.' 
All  this  time 
those  portions  of 
the  world  whose 
ports  were  open 
were  ready  to  pay 
almost  any  price 

for  our  products;  and  when  we 
finally  rallied  and  set  once  more  in 
motion  the  ships  of  the  world  pros- 
perity returned  to  the  farms  of 
America.  But  prosperity  never  re- 
turned to  the  farmers  of  those  na- 
tions which  remained  cut  off  from 
the  seas. 

Why  did  we  draw  the  sword?  Was 
it  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  and  to  protect  trade  only? 
If  someone  should  order  you  to  re- 
main on  your  farm,  and  not  to  use 
the  public  highways,  would  your 
resistance  be  based  only  on  the  fear 
of  loss  in  property,  the  profits  from 
failure  to  market  your  crops,  the  in-  | 
convenience  in  not  being  able  to  buy 
TOUT  supplies  in  town?  By  no  means!  ; 
You  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  not  1 
to  make  money,  but  to  be  free.  When 
■  man  is  enslaved,  all  he  loses  In 
money  is  his  wages;  but  the  white 
man  has  never  been  able  to  accept 
slavery  for  that  reason.  The  white 
man  has  never  yet  been  successfully  j 
enslaved.  There  rises  up  in  him 
against  servitude  a  resentment  so 
terrible  at  the  loss  of  his  ownership 
of  himself  that  death  has  always 
been  preferable  to  slavery. 

What  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment offered  the  farmers  of 
America  in  its  ruthless  submarine 
warfare  was  not  the  loss  of  profits, 
but  slavery  to  the  saber-rattler  of 
Potsdam.  He  purposed  to  make  us 
slaves  by  murdering  the  people  who  I 
take  our  products  to  market.    By  all 


the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  com- 
merce under  a  neutral  flag  was  free 
from  any  hindrance  except  the  legal 
interferences  justified  by  war;  but 
the  Germans  not  only  stopped  mer- 
chant vessels,  but  sunk  them.  They 
not  only  sunk  them,  but  they  sunk 
them  without  warning.  They  not 
only  sunk  them  without  warning, 
but  they  sunk  them  without  trace — 
the  most  devilish  thing  war  has  seen 
since  the  savages  scalped  our  ances- 
tors and  threw  screaming  babies 
into  the  flames  of  burning  cabins; 
for  the  German  plan  of  sinking  mer- 
chant vessels  without  trace  is  based 
on  the  murderer's  maxim  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales;  and  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  massacre  -  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who,  having 
committed  themselves  to  the  awful 
dangers  of  small  boats  in  the  open 
sea  after  their  ships  were  torpedoed, 
were  then  mercilessly  raked  with 
gunfire,  and  exterminated  to  the  last 
poor,  unprotected,  unpitied  wretch! 

These  are  the  murders  that  stain 
the  hands  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  ad- 
visers and  minions.  These  outrages 
were  perpetrated  on  neutral  vessels; 
when  all  that  civilized  warfare  gave 
the  Germans  a  right  to  do  even  with 
the  merchant  vessel  under  a  hostile 
flag  was  to  stop  it  at  sea  and  under 
proper  circumstances  make  it  a  prize 
of  war;  but  to  kill  the  civilians  on 
board,   even  un- 


This  summer  the  suoport 
of  the  war  is  up  to  the 
farmers;  and  Uncle  Sam 
has  never  called  upon  the 
farmers  in  vain ! 


der  a  hostile 
flag,  was  nothing 
but  stark,  plain, 
unmitigated  mur- 
der. 

And  these 
murders  were 
committed  in  or- 
der that  we 
might  be  en- 
slaved. Having 
the  right,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  to  take  the  sea  with  his  fleet, 
and  fight  the  thing  out,  gun  to  gun, 
but  being  afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  that 
he  might  lose  his  fleet;  being  afraid 
or  unable  to  stop  the  selling  of  our 
products  to  his  enemies  or  to  open 
his  own  ports  to  us  by  fair  means,  he 
declared  that  he  would  do  it  by  the 
foulest  methods  ever  resorted  to  in 
war.  He  declared  the  sea  closed; 
and  that  he  would  keep  it  closed,  not 
by  war,  but  by  murder.  To  have 
submitted  would  have  cost  us  dear 
in  prosperity;  but  that  would  have 
been  the  least  of  our  loss. 

By  so  doing  we  should  have  ac- 
cepted degredation.  We  should  have 
accepted  at  the  behest  of  a  half- 
crazed  autocrat  in  Europe  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  America.  We 
should  have  given  up  at  his  command 
the  hope  for  our  children's  educa- 
tion, the  payment  of  the  mortgage, 
the  better  school,  the  new  church, 
that  whole  scheme  of  better  rural  life 
which  is  based  on  freedom  to  pro- 
duce and  freedom  to  market  what  we 
produce.  We  should  have  begun, 
after  winning  our  freedom  in  our 
own  Revolution,  after  establishing  a 
Union  on  the  foundation  of  liberty  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  our  war  be- 
tween the  States,  after  wresting  these 
States  from  the  wilderness,  after 
gaining  religious  freedom,  and  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press — 
after  all  these  victories  won  by  a 
people  gathered  from  every  nation  of 


Europe  in  the  name  of  freedom,  we 
should  have  begun  to  knuckle  under 
to  autocracy.  We  should  have  basely 
yielded  up  our  birthright  as  Ameri- 
cana.   Such  a  thought  is  intolerable. 

German  oppression  had  begun  to 
pinch  us  before  we  entered  the  war. 
If  we  had  not  declared  war,  but  had 
accepted  the  conditions  of  life  or- 
dered for  us  by  the  Kaiser,  we  should 
today  be  a  poverty-stricken  people, 
our  factories  shut  down,  our  work- 
men unemployed,  our  people  starv- 
ing, our  farmers  ruined  by  the  pov- 
erty of  those  for  whose  consumption 
we  grew  our  crops.  There  is  loss  and 
sacrifice  in  the  war,  but  there  would 
have  been  far  more  of  loss  and  sac- 
rifice in  accepting  the  German  terms. 
We  should  have  lost  more  in  money 
than  we  have  spent  in  the  war,  but 
we  should  have  lost  something  far 
more  precious.  We  should  have  lost 
our  souls. 

This  is  the  crucial  year  of  the  war. 
Our  soldiers-  are  at  the  front,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  in  the 
trenches,  and  a  million  more  ready 
to  go.  The  whole  burden  of  carry- 
ing on  our  own  part  in  the  war  and 
of  aiding  our  sister  nations  in  arms 
rests  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

GERMANY  WINS  IF  THE  TREASURY  FAILS. 

Therefore  every  cent  you  can  rake 
and  scrape  together  belongs  to  the 
Treasury,  that  our  soldiers  may  come 
back  to  us  alive  and  victorious.  This 
is  literally  true.  We  can  whip  the 
Germans  with  our  money;  but  not 
with  the  money  in  our  pockets  or 
bank  accounts.  It  must  go  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  subscrip- 
tions to  Liberty  Bonds. 

While  Gerard  was  our  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  said  to  him  one 
day  that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense 
from  America  after  the  war. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  the  Germans  Intend  to 
subjugate  this  country  if  they  come 
out  of  this  war  victorious.  The 
German  Imperial  Government  has 
preached  the  superiority  of  Germany 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  until  the 
German  nation  is  drunk  with  megal- 
omania. One  of  their  great  writers 
expressed  the  prevailing,  official  view 
in  1903,  when  he  wrote: 

"The  Teutonic  race  is  called  upon 
to  circle  the  earth  with  its  rule,  to 
exploit  the  treasures  of  nature  and 
of  human  power,  and  to  make  the 
passive  races  servient  elements  in  its 
cultural  development.  •  •  *  Who- 
ever has  the  characteristics  of  the 
Teutonic  race  is  superior.  All  the 
dark  peoples  are  mentally  inferior, 
because  they  belong  to  the  passive 
races.  The  cultural  value  of  a  na- 
tion is  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
Teutonism  it  contains." 

Are  you  one  of  the  darker  races? 
Are  you  willing  to  be  rated  as  one  of 
the  "servient  elements"  In  Germany's 
cultural  development? 

Never  since  the  Turks  threatened 
to  overwhelm  Europe,  perhaps  not 
even  then,  was  the  world  in  such 
danger  as  now.  •  Germany  is  not  yet 
defeated.  We  must  defeat  her  this 
year.  Unless  we  win,  our  place  in 
the  world  is  lost,  and  our  history  as 
one  of  the  "servient  elements"  be- 
gins. We  must  withhold  nothing 
from  the  support  of  the  war.  We 
must  give  our  sons.  We  must  bring 
forth  food  in  abundance,  multiplying 
our  labor  to  that  end.  We  must  give 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  every  cent  we  can  spare. 
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What  Does  It  Cost  to  Grow  Tomatoes? 


HE  Army  will  not  buy 

T canned  tomatoes  based 
on  a  cost  of  more  than 
$21  per  ton  for  the  raw 
tomatoes  in  New  Jer- 
sey, $20  per  ton  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  "West  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  $18  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  $15  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Washington, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
and  Utah,  according  to  information 
recently  received  by  growers  and 
canners  in  California.  These  prices 
were  set  by  the  Division  of  Co-ordi- 
nation of  the  Purchasing  Department 
of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration during  the  week  just  past. 
The  California  Tomato  Growers'  As- 
sociation now  has  an  attorney  in 
Washington  trying  to  find  out  on 
what  basis  the  above  growers'  prices 
were  figured,  who  did  the  figuring, 
and  how  much  of  the  California 
crop  the  Government  is  likely  to 
buy. 

The  growers'  association  averaged 
minutely  detailed  reports  from  200 
of  its  members,  with  results  noted 
below,  but  showing  that  in  1918  the 
cost  will  be  about  $15  per  ton  on 
a  basis  of  what  is  commonly  con- 
sidered an  average  crop  of  ten  tons 
per  acre.  This  pays  rent  and  labor, 
but  no  risk  nor  profit  to  stimulate 
production.  The  association  had  de- 
cided to  ask  $19  per  ton  for  its 
crop  in  order  to  get  an  acreage 
planted  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
but  a  good  rain  came  about  the 
time  of  Government  fixing  of  the 
maximum  price  of  raw  materials 
and  the  growers,  according  to  Sec- 
retary S.  Fujii.  decided  March  5 
to  offer  all  canneries  all  the  toma- 
toes they  needed  for  Government 
contracts  at  $15,  but  to  ask  $18 
for  all  other  tomatoes.  It  is  guessed 
that  the  Government  may  take  25 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  California 
pack. 

Some  of  the  growers  outside  the 
association  have  supplied  detailed 
figures  on  the  cost  of  production, 
which  are  also  given  below,  showing 
that  in  1918  the  cost  is  $8.50  to 
$13.60* per  ton  for  growing.  We 
commend  careful  study  of  the  fig- 
ures given  in  order  to  determine 
which  are  nearer  correct. 

Early  in  the  present  contracting 
season,  which  normally  is  heaviest 
in  January  and  February,  local  or- 
ganizations asked  about  $12  and 
made  contracts  on  that  basis.  The 
State  organization  was  launched 
January  5  and  was  definitely  on  its 
feet  by  January  29.  Since  then, 
the  canneries  have  been  making 
standing  offers  of  $15,  and  are  said 
to  have  paid  $16  in  some  cases. 
Still  it  was  claimed  early  in  March 
that  only  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
normal  tonnage  of  contracts  had 
been  signed.  The  State  growers'  as- 
sociation has  signed  contracts  with 
several  smaller  canneries  and  has 
been  negotiating  for  contracts  for 
drying. 

ACREAGE   AN!)  YIELD. 

There  is  a  curious  discrepancy 
between  the  growers'  association 
figures  on  acreage  of  cannery  toma- 
toes and  those  of  the  Government. 
The  growers  control  6800  acres, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  probable  acre- 
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age  for  1918.  This  would  make 
the  total  acreage  near  8000.  President 
Mark  Grimes  estimates  last  year's 
acreage  at  6000,  while  the  Govern- 
ment estimates  it  at  22,415.  The 
Government  gives  California  credit 
for  an  average  of  7  y2  tons  per  acre, 
while  the  growers  and  canners  agree 
that  the  average  is  about  ten  tons 
with  a  maximum  of  about  31  tons. 
By  the  Government  figures,  Califor- 
nia was  third  in  acreage  and  third 
in  yield  per  acre,  but  highest  in 
United  States  in  total  yield.  Colorado, 
with  1305  acres,  led  in  yield  per 
acre  with  11.8  tons;  Utah,  with 
3118  acres,  averaged  9;  the  United 
States  averaged  3.3.  Perhaps  the 
lower  price  for  Western  tomatoes 
is  due  to  our  higher  yields — perhaps 
in  part  to  the  higher  freight  rate  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Perhaps  our 
high  acre  yield  is  due  to  freedom 
from  disease — there  is  so  little  dis- 
ease in  California  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  tomato  spraying. 

COST  OF  GROWING  TOMATOES,  1»18. 

The  following  figures  are  aver- 
aged by  the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers' Association  from  estimates  fur- 
nished by  two  hundred  tomato  grow- 
ers throughout  California.  All  costs 
of  production  have  gone  up  notably 
since  last  season. 

1.  Plowing,  per  acre  $  6.00 

Team  and  driver  at  %6  per 
day  can  plow  2  acres  daily.    It  • 
is  generally  necessary  to  plow 
twice. 

2.  Harrowing,  per  acre   1.20 

Same  can  harrow  10  acres 
daily;    4  harrowings  necessary. 

3.  Discing,  per  acre   2.40 

Same  can  disc  5  acres  daily: 
must  be  done  both  ways.  In 
the  case  of  two  plowings,  omit 
discing". 

4.  Dragging,  per  acre   1.20 

Same  can  drag  10  acres  daily: 
dragging  twice  necessary. 

5.  Marking,  per  acre  60 

Same  can  mark  10  acres  daily. 

6.  Cost  of  plants,   1000  per 

acre    8.00 

Home-grown  plants:  figure 
labor,  seed  and  material  for 
building  hot  beds  and  trans- 
planting. 

If  purchased,  the  1918  price 
is  $10  per  thousand  plants. 

7.  Planting,  per  acre   6.25 

Four  planters,  one  water 
man.  two  hoeings.  S3  per  day: 
double  team  and  driver  at  $<> 
per  day.  to  bring  water-tank 
and  supplies.  4  acres  daily. 

8.  Replanting,  per  acre   2.00 

Ten  per  cent  to  40  per  cpnt 
of  the  first  planting  will  die. 
caused  by  poor  plants,  improper 
planting,  bugs  and  bad  weather. 

9.  Cultivating,  per  acre.  .  .  .  7.20 

One  horse  and  driver  at  $4.50 
per  day  can  cultivate  5  acres 
daily.  4  to  8  cultivations  nec- 
essary, both  ways. 

10.  Hoeing,  per  acre   6.00 

One  man  at  $.'i.50  per  day 
can  hoe  1  to  1%  acres  daily, 
according  to  the  condition  of 
the  land:  at  least  3  hoeings 
necessary. 

11.  Ditching,  per  acre   2.25 

Single  horse  and  driver  at 
84.50  per  day  can  ditch  0 
acres  daily:  3  ditchings  the 
average. 

12.  Water,  per  acre  :  .  .  .  6.00 

The  cost  of  water  varies  con- 
siderably. Where  pumping  from 
wells,  it  costs  at  least  $1  per 
hour  and  not  more  than  5  acres 
can  be  watered  in  one  day: 
minimum.  3  irrigations. 

13.  Labor  for  irrigation,  per 

acre    6.00 

Two  men  at  $4.00  per  day 
can  irrigate  4  acres  daily. 

14.  Distributing  empty  boxes, 

per  acre  60 

Double  team  and  driver  at  $0 
per  day  can  cover  10  acres  daily. 

15.  Picking,  per  acre   40.00 

1918 — $4.00  per  ton.  figuring 
10  tons  per  acre. 

16.  Hauling,  per  acre   15.00 

1918 — $1.50  per  ton.  figuring 
#     10  tons  per  acre. 

17.  Collecting    empty  boxes, 

per  acre  30 

After  harvesting,  double  team 
and  driver  at  $ft  per  day  can 
cover  "0  acres  daily. 


18.  Rent  for  boxes  and  cost 

of  lost  boxes,  per  acre.  .$  2.50 

Association  offers  to  pay  a 
seasonal  rent  of  %  cent  per 
box;  average,  400  boxes  per 
acre:  also  to  pay  for  lost  boxes. 

19.  Clearing  land  after  har- 

vesting, per  acre   4.00 

Cutting  and  burning  vines, 
harrowing  down  the  ridges. 

20.  Depreciation,  per  acre.  .  .  1.50 

Buildings,  hand  tools,  farm 
implements,  etc. 

21.  Risk,  per  acre   0.00 

The  farmer  must  always  fig- 
ure a  certain  amount  of  risk, 
from  frost,  rain,  excessive  heat, 
worms,  etc. 

22.  Interest  on  investment  for 

six  months,  per  acre.  .  .  2.03 

All  money  invested  down  to 
the  time  of  harvesting,  which 
in  this  case  is  $67  70.  includ- 
ing one-half  the  rent,  should 
bear  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

23.  Incidentals,  per  acre   2.00 

Many  small  items  of  expense, 
impossible  to  enumerate  in  grow- 
ing and  especially  in  securing 
labor. 

24.  Rent,  per  acre   30.00 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
tomatoes  produced  in  Califor- 
nia are  on  rented  land  and  this 
is  the  average  rental  for  1918. 

25.  Total,  per  acre  $150.63 

26.  Cost  per  ton   15.06 

The  average  production  per 
acre  will  not  exceed  10  tons.' 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimated  the  average 
production  per  acre  in  Califor- 
nia for  1917  at  7%  tons. 

27.  Profit:       The    average  tomato 

grower  farms  about  20  acres. 
He  must  make  enough  to  in- 
sure himself  and  family  a  fair 
living.  In  order  to  fix  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  to- 
matoes, a  profit  which  will 
stimulate  production,  compen- 
sate the  grower  for  his  time, 
labor  and  risk  should  be  added 
to  the  total  (No.  25  above). 

28.  Conclusions:     We  have  not  al- 

lowed for  the  expense  of  spray- 
ing or  fertilizing.  In  many 
sections  they  find  it  necessary 
to  do  both,  but  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  cost. 
Where  operator  performs  the 
work,  deduct  one-third  of  the 
cost  from  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  17  and 
19.  This  reduces  it  to  the 
operator's  actual  daily  cost.  In 
doing  this  he  would  save  about 
$15  per  acre,  but  we  must  add 
for  depreciation  on  horses, 
wagons  and  tractors. 

COST  OF  RAISING  TOMATOES,  1»17. 

Average  of  estimates  made  by 
seven  growers  to  canning  companies. 
Item  5  was  reported  by  only  one, 
but  was  divided  by  seven  to  get  an 
average  to  include  in  the  total  aver- 
age. Item  6  was  given  separately 
only  once,  being  included  in  other 
items  in  other  reports.  Item  11  was 
reported  by  only  one. 

Average 

1.  Rent  of  land   .  .$  21.93 

2.  Plowing,  2  times;  disc- 

ing    and  harrowing; 
marking    7.22 

3.  Plants    5.01 

4.  Planting   (one  man  and 

team  with  tank  wagon, 
five  men  planting  two 
acres  per  day)   7.96 

5.  Keeping  one  horse  to  cul- 

tivate     1.43 

6.  Plowing  and  hilling  two 

times  after  planting.  .  .97 

7.  Cultivating  four  times.  .  10.51 

8.  Hoeing    5.27 

9.  Irrigating,  labor  and  dis- 

tillate, three  times....  11.61 

10.  Water    14.50 

11.  Burning  and  clearing  up 

vines  after  harvesting.  .57 

12.  Picking    41.48 

13.  Hauling   14.00 

14.  Incidentals    2.06 

15.  Depreciation    .85 


Raise 


Total   $145.37 

Average  crop,  tons   14.7 

Cost  per  ton   9.89 


More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised. 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COMING  EVENTS. 


Dairy  Farmers'  Conference,  Davis,  March 
15  and  16. 

Pet  Stock  Show,  Eureka.  March  16-17. 

Beekeepers'  Convention,  Redlanda,  March 
19  and  20. 

Hereford  Sale.  Davis.  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  San 
Francisco.  April  11. 

■Tractor  Demonstration,  Davis,  April  17 
to  20. 

Ticnlc  Day,  Davis.  April  20. 

Formal  opening  of  the  Kauffman  cause- 
way. Ked  Bluff,  May  1. 

Pacific  00031  Land  nnd  Industrial  Ex- 
position. Oakland,  August  15  to  October  15. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  to  26. 

Field  Crops. 

Hughson  peach  and  tomato  grow- 
ers want  a  cannery. 

San  Lorenzo  growers  are  shipping 
strawberry  rhubarb  in  car  lots. 

Siskiyou  county  farmers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  largest  wheat 
crop  on  record. 

The  San  Joaquin  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Association  wants  a  co-opera- 
tively owned  cotton  gin. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  sign  up 
1000  acres  of  tomatoes  at  Tulare  for 
the  Italian  Products  Co. 

•  Antelope  Valley  will  produce  the 
largest  wheat  crop  in  years.  About 
30,000  acres  will  be  planted. 

Express  shipments  of  200  to  300 
sacks  of  green  peas  are  going  to  the 
Eastern  markets  from  Brawl ey  daily. 

A  Corcoran  dealer  received  fifteen 
tons  of  lonR-staple  cotton  seed  last 
week  for  planting  in  that  vicinity. 

Merced  farmers  regard  a  county 
campaign  of  squirrel  eradication  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  1918 
crops. 

G.  E.  Ripperdan  of  near  Madera 
is  still  sowing  grain  and  says  it  is 
not  too  late  so  long  as  there  is  so 
much  moisture. 

Pima  cotton — a  new  long-staple — 
appears  to  do  well  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley, and  the  acreage  there  this  vear 
will  total  10,000. 

The  offices  of  Food  Commissioner 
Merritt  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lachman  building,  corner  of  Market 
and  Fremont  streets. 

Spuds  will  be  king  in  the  Baldwin 
Park  district  this  season.  About 
2000  acres  will  be  planted  to  Irish 
potatoes  and  1000  acres  to  sweets. 

Sugar  beet  growers  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  will  be  paid  $7  per  ton 
this  season  for  beets  testing  12  per 
cent.  They  received  $5  per  ton  last 
year. 

The  Government  has  notified  can- 
neries that  they  will  not  be  given 
contracts  where  the  price  paid  grow- 
ers of  tomatoes  has  been  above  $15 
per  ton. 

A  horticultural  lien  of  $593  was 
placed  against  a  farm  near  Han- 
ford,  this  representing  the  expense 
of  a  squirrel-poisoning  campaign  on 
the  land. 

William  Williams  of  Stockton  has 
invented  a  beet  loader  which  will 
top  and  load  12  acres  a  day.  It  re- 
quires five  men  and  four  horses  to 
operate  It. 

Chappel  Bros,  of  Thalheim,  Stan- 
islaus county,  intend  to  sink  wells 
and  have  their  own  water  supply  for 
irrigating  the  200  acres  they  will 
plant  to  rice. 

The  Visalia  Grange  has  endorsed 
the  Administration's  water  power 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  and 
urges  farmers'  organizations  to  re- 
quest passage  of  the  measure. 

Rural  mail  carriers  are  now  U. 
S.  labor  agents  and  will  carry  the 
needs  of  farmers  to  the  several  hun- 
dred employment  offices  of  the  Fed- 
erated Employment  Service. 

The  wheat  and  barley  on  the  3000 
acre  field  of  Garfield  Jones,  near  Cor- 
coran, Is  six  inches  to  a  foot  high 
and  gives  promise  of  producing  an- 
other record  crop  for  the  lake  sec- 
tion. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Company  has  applied  to  the  State 
Water  Commission  to  appropriate 
for  power  purposes  250  cubic  feet 


of  water  per  second  from  the  Kern 
river. 

Beemen  are  expecting  plenty  of 
early  bloom  this  spring.  The  pov- 
ernment  will  permit  purchases  of 
sufficient  sugar  to  carry  the  swarms 
through  May,  when  rations  are  usu- 
ally short. 

A  new  box  factory  at  Sacramento 
will  utilize  the  millions  of  feet  of 
cottonwood  and  sycamore  timber 
along  Sacramento  Valley  rivers,  here- 
tofore regarded  as  valueless  for 
woodwork. 

Ten  women  have  been  detailed  by 
the  Food  Board  to  study  the  various 
subjects  relating  to  rural  life  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis.  They  will 
study  especially  the  making  of  soft 
cheeses  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 

Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
cotton  are  to  be  planted  on  the  West 
Side  near  Firebaugh,  in  Fresno 
county,  by  Garth  W.  Ferguson.  Mr. 
Ferguson  finds  it  hard  to  get  the 
cotton-planting  machines  he  wants. 

A  12-weeks  summer  school  course 
in  agriculture,  starting  in  June,  will 
be  given  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis.  Classes  will  be  open  to  ex- 
perienced high  school  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  farm  experience. 

A  total  of  219  dealers  in  Califor- 
nia have  been  detected  in  violating 
the  food-hoarding  law.  A  total  of 
4722  pounds  of  sugar,  1900  pounds 
of  flour  and  a  large  amount  of  other 
foods  were  returned  to  the  selling 
firms. 

Charles  L.  Neumiller  of  Stockton, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors,  states  that  750,000 
San  Quentin  grain  bags  for  August, 
September  and  October  delivery  were 
unsubscribed  at  the  beginning  of  last 
week. 

The  Los  Molinos  Canners  &  Ship- 
pers' Association  will  liquidate  and 
go  out  of  business.  A  liberal  prop- 
osition will  be  made  to  the  right 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  cannery 
and  run  it  for  the  purpose  it  was 
intended. 

Carl  Nielsen  of  Sebastopol,  who 
has  grown  selected  seed  potatoes  for 
the  past  seven  years  and  has  had 
them  certified  under  the  State  law, 
is  selling  his  entire  stock  through 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Ill-health  com- 
pels him  to  quit. 

J.  P.  Galeener  of  Madera  finds 
that  he  can  grow  fine  tomatoes  on 
an  alkali  spot  in  his  garden  by  put- 
ting a  bucketful  of  good  soil  In  the 
hole  and  setting  the  plants  in  that. 
He  raises  fine  tomatoes  and  with  less 
water  than  on  the  best  soil. 

About  100  liens  "which  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother"  have  been 
drawn  by  the  District  Attorney  of 
Tulare  county  and  will  be  filed 
against  farms  whose  owners  have 
failed  to  clear  their  land  of  squir- 
rels and  other  rodents,  thus  forcing 
the  county  to  do  it. 

A  carload  of  short-staple  cotton 
seed  which  arrived  last  week  for  a 
planter  on  the  west  side  of  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  was  condemned,  as  this 
variety  of  cotton  seed  is  forbidden 
by  State  agreement.  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Roullard  of  Fresno 
will  assist  the  planter  in  obtaining 
long-staple  seed. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  hay  crop 
in  Contra  Costa  county  are  very 
bright.  A  large  acreage  has  been 
seeded  and  since  the  rain  it  has 
made  a  splendid  start.  Beef  cattle 
and  sheep  are  able  to  crop  the  green 
grass  and  are  in  a  great  deal  better 
condition  than  a  month  ago.  The 
lambing  season  is  nearly  finished, 
and  a  good  percentage  of  lambs  are 
reported.   

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  almond  crop  around  Durham 
has  been  badly  damaged  by  frost. 

More  than  15,000  orchard  trees 
have  been  planted  in  El  Dorado 
county  this  season. 

The  Government  will  furnish  all 
the  cars  necessary  to  transport  to 
the  East  the  1918  fruit  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  Bonnie  Brae  orchard  at  Hol- 
lister  has  been  purchased  by  Joseph 
Basile,  Jr..  a  Santa  Clara  county 
fruit  grower,  for  $100,000. 

Irvln  Hawkins,  prominent  orchard- 
ist  near  Hollister,  is  planting  11,000 
fruit  trees,  mostly  prune,  walnut, 
almond,  cherry  and  pear  trees. 

Growers  of  clingstone  peaches  in 
Sutter  county  want  the  Government 
to  fix  a  price,  as  they  have  con- 
tracted their  peaches  at  $25  per  ton 
to  canneries,  which,  under  present 
conditions  and  prices  of  labor  and 
supplies,  does  not  allow  a  pront  on 
their  crops. 

D.  B.  Mackie,  for  eight  years  in 
charge  of  pest  control  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  field  deputy  to 
the  California  Board  of  Horticulture 
and  will  be  stationed  in  Southern 
California. 

F.  H.  Lancaster  of  Naranjo,  Tu- 
lare county,  has  received  an  order 
for  5000  dozen  navel  oranges  which 
will  be  shipped  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
given  away  to  the  children  next 
Christmas.  His  brother  in  Toledo 
gave  away  1000  dozen  last  Christ- 
mas and  it  made  a  great  hit  with 
the  children,  who  have  dubbed  him 
the  "Orange  Santa  Claus." 


Grapes. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.  has  88  per  cent  of  the  raisin 
grape  acreage  in  the  State  signed  up 
for  the  next  six  years. 

D.  D.  Campin  of  Madera  is  put- 
ting out  1,500,000  cuttings  of 
grapes.  He  is  growing  900,000 
Thompson  seedless,  500,000  Muscats 
and  200,000  tokays,  and  believes 
there  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
these. 


Miscellaneous. 

Yuba  county  Supervisors  have  ap- 
propriated $2,000  for  a  farm  adviser. 

Shasta  county  has  increased  the 
bounty  on  coyote  scalps  from  $2.50 
to  $5. 

Estimates  now  made  by  experts  at 
Washington  indicate  that  food  pro- 
duction for  1918  in  the  United 
States  will  be  only  three-fourths 
normal. 

"Farmers  are  facing  a  much 
greater  shortage  of  labor  in  Califor- 
nia this  season  than  last  year,"  de- 
clares President  F.  B.  McKevitt  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors. 

The  beet  pulp  house  of  the  sugar 
refinery  at  Spreckels  is  in  ruins  as  a 
result  of  a  fire  started  by  Rafael 
Verra,  a  Spaniard,  who  attempted 
also  to  destroy  the  seed  store  house. 
Loss.  $80,000. 

Beekeepers  of  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  counties  have  effected  an  or- 
ganization, with  the  following  as  of- 
ficers: M.  G.  Lee,  Pacific  Grove, 
president;  George  Sill,  Watsonville, 
vice-president;  Henry  J.  Henneken, 
Seaside,  secretary-treasurer. 

Jerome  Tripoli,  owner  of  a  large 
San  Jose  packing  concern,  pleaded 
guilty  to  selling  mislabeled  and 
adulterated  canned  tomatoes  and 
must  go  out  of  business  or  serve 
thirty  days  in  jail.  The  F.  G.  Wool 
Co.  pleaded  guilty  to  a  similar 
charge  and  will  be  sentenced  later. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  KNCINKKRfl 

Agricultural  InYestlgatlon,  Drainage.  Legal 
engineering  and  Water  Right  Report*  alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  System*  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands  R.tncbe*  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soli  Survey*. 

1*  SUTTFR  ST..  HAS  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Protect  the  Crops 

Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason! 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER    Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  Be»k  it  on  Fungus  and 

Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 


HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BETTER  CULTIVATION  AT  LESS  COST! 
blQQER  CROPS   WITH  MORE  PROFIT! 

That  is  what  the 

Becman  Garden  Tractor 

and  walking  engine  offers  the  farmer. 

The  Beeman  Tractor  displaces  one  horse  in  plowing,  haorowing  and 
cultivating.  It  does  the  work  better  and  faster  and  with  a  saving  of 
labor.  See  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Company  724  vl^n£ce0 

Owen  Magnetic  Corporation,  7th  and  Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 


CITRUS  TREES 

Budded  on  Sweet  and 
Sour  Orange  Seedlings 

Those  budded  on  sour  seedling*  ar*  bsflt  adapted 

to  the  hearier  soils. 

Let  as  know  the  location  of  your  land,  chnraster 
of  soil  and  irritation  facililea.  aad  we  will  b* 
glad  to  ad  viae  yon.  All  tree*  daMrsnd  to  eos- 
tomere  In  the  bent  passible  esndltnn. 
You  will  And  our  Catalans  of  deeiduons.  dtrwa 
and  ornamental  tree*  and  rose*  rerr  helpful. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


Address 
Dept.  B 


FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Guaranteed  to  Do 
Satisfactory  Work 
on  Your  Farm 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


Emil  Steege  Says: 

"This  fall  I  threshed  20  days 
with  400  gallons  of  fuel  and  58 
gallons  of  oil.  I  pulled  a  33- 
inch  separator  and  kept  8  teams 
busy.  I  broke  80  acres  last 
spring  in  4  days,  using  100  gal- 
lons of  fuel  and  10  gallons  of  oil, 
pulling  4  breaker  bottoms,  and  I 
pull  6  bottoms  when  plowing.  ■ 

"Plowed  300  acres  last  spring 
and  threshed  for  30  days  in  the 
fall  of  1916.  It  is  lots  cheaper 
than  horses  or  steam  power.  I 
sure  like  my  Sandusky  very  much ; 
also  the  treatment  I  have  had 
from    the  company. 

"The  tractor  will  do  a  lot  more 
than  it  is  guaranteer1  to  do,  and 
It  is  very  simple  to  operate.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
anybody  in  the  market  for  a  trac- 
tor " 


You  realize  the  advantages  in  good  tractor 
farming—the  saving  in  labor,  lower  mainte- 
nance cost  than  horses  or  mules,  more  timely 
and  better  prepared  seed  beds,  resulting  in 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

These  things  are  apparent  to  the  farmer  of  today,  and  we  believe 
that  the  only  reason  for  delaying  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  is — "Will  It 
Work  Satisfactorily  On  My  Farm?" 

The  intelligent  man  knows  that  a  tractor  can't  do  the  impossible, 
regardless  of  claims.  We  have  appreciated  this  for  many  years.  Real- 
izing our  own  responsibilities  in  selling  a  Sandusky  Tractor,  and  stand- 
ing back  of  every  machine  as  we  do,  it  has  always  been  our  policy  to 
fully  determine  each  prospect's  local  conditions  and  requirements  be- 
fore recommending  the  purchase  of  a  Sandusky  Tractor. 

This  enables  us  to  know  positively  that  "The  Little  Fellow  With  The  Big 
Pull,"  either  the  10-20  Model  J  or  the  15-35  Model  E,  is  satisfactorily  and  profit- 
ably adapted  to  your  requirements,  and  consequently  "Our  recommendation  is 
an  unqualified  guarantee  of  satisfactory  work  on  your  farm." 

TRY  IT  ON  YOUR  OWN  WORK 

Is  substantiation  of  this  policy  and  as  a  further  safeguard  to  your  in- 
terests, all  Sandusky  Tractors,  whether  sold  direct  or  thru  a  Dealer's  Sales 
Room  and  Service  Station,  are  delivered  subject  to  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion. A  specially  trained  serviceman  will  personally  instruct  you  in  its  care 
and  operation.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  impossible  to  fulfill  our  guarantee  on 
your  work,  the  tractor  is  taken  off  your  hands  and  the  purchase  price  refunded. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  Sandusky  Tractor  further  carries  a  definite  and  specific  guarantee  of  free 
lervice.  This  ensures  you  efficient  help  and  advice  whenever  wanted  and  completes 
a  policy  which  absolutely  protects  your  interests  from  every  conceivable  angle. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  "Power  On  The  Farm,"  issue  J- 81  or  E-81  ,  or  both. 
It  covers  all  details,  of  design,  construction,  ability,  guarantees  and  policies.  Fully 
outline  your  requirements — the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  to  be  cleared, 
character  of  soils,  crops,  per  cent  of  grades  encountered  both  on  the  farm  and  on  the 
road,  together  with  your  belt  power  requirements.  We  will  gladly  analyze  this  care- 
fully, making  a  personal  inspection  if  necessary,  and  advise  you  without  obligation. 
Investigate  now  so  as  to  ensure  delivery  when  you  wish  it. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Branch:-  311  "J"  St. 


Principal  Factory  Branches,  equipped  with  efficient 
service  organizations,  and  carrying  complete  stock  of 
parts:-  Bloomington,  111.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Lewistown,  Mont.;  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Dauch 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas;  Export  office,  42 
Broadway,  Rooms  1001-1010,  New  York  City. 


15-35  Model-E 

Sandusky  5  x  6J^  four  cylinder  motor. 

Sandusky"  Transmission  Indestructible" 
— three  speeds  forward;  reverse. 

Sandusky  spur  gear  drive  throughout — no 
bevel  gears;— direct  drive  on  low  speed  and 
belt  work. 

Wheel  base.  100  inches;weight  8080  pounds. 
Protection  throughout  against  sand  and 
grit. 

Guaranteed  Kerosene  or  Distillate 
Burner. 


See  It  at  the  California  Tractor  Assn.'s  Demonstration  at  Davis,  Cal.,  April  1  7,  1 8,  1 9,  SO 
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Two  Patriotic  Orchard  Intercrops 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Freai.] 


The  fifteen-acre  walnut  orchard 
seven  years  old  belonging  to  W.  L. 
James  of  Orange  county  has  paid  its 
way  with  a  surplus.  Lima  beans 
one  year  yielded  265  sacks,  another 
year  285  sacks,  and  last  year  prob- 
ably more.  The  soil  is  heavy,  red, 
and  deep.  The  walnut  trees  are 
planted  40  x  50  feet,  and  Mr.  James 
says  60  feet  square  would  be  better 
because  he  could  make  more  beans. 
They  are  planted  within  30  Inches 
of  the  trees. 

The  ground  is  flooded  while  the 
trees  are  dormant.  After  the  flood- 
ing, the  ground  Is  worked  by  throw- 
ing furrows  both  ways  and  then 
splitting  back.    Solid  plowing  would 


require  harrowing,  after  which  the 
ground  would  bake.  Deep  plowing 
is  practiced  every  three  years  and 
prevents  formation  of  plowsole.  Re- 
peated working  of  the  ground  before 
beans  are  planted  keeps  it  soft, 
warms  it  up,  and  keeps  weeds  down. 
The  ground  is  leveled  with  a  cy- 
clone ready  for  seeding. 

Planting  comes  about  May  1  If 
the  ground  is  warm.  Any  time  in 
May  gives  the  beans  time  to  ma- 
ture. Mr.  James  planted  a  patch 
last  year  in  July,  but  a  longer  grow- 
ing season  permits  a  bigger  crop 
and  late  planting  gets  in  danger  of 
fall  frosts. 

'About    750    pounds   of   seed  are 


planted  on  the  fifteen  acres  of  or- 
chard with  a  bean  planter.  They 
are  irrigated  once  when  the  pods 
are  setting  and  cultivated  as  much 
as  practicable.  Water  is  kept  six 
feet  from  trees  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. Harvesting  is  done  with  a 
sled  cutter.  Vines  cure  in  shocks 
for  a  week  or  more,  depending  on 
the  weather.  They  are  piled  up  the 
day  after  cutting,  unless  exception- 
ally heavy  and  green.  Foggy  nights 
and  hot  days  while  curing  shatter 
some  of  the  beans,  but  continuous 
dry  weather  keeps  them  in  good 
shape. 

mh  o  in  sum  oki  HARD. 
Dwarf  milo  grew  tall  in  C.  T. 
Brooks'  Elberta  and  Lovell  orchard 
on  sandy  soil  and  subsoil  in  Kings 
county  with  no  irrigation  after  plant- 
ing, and  neither  the  milo  nor  the 


trees  showed  signs  of  wilting.  The 
watertable  is  six  or  eight  feet  down 
and  the  trees  are  twelve  years  old. 
The  orchard  was  irrigated  late  in 
March  and  plowed  twice.  About  ten 
pounds  of  seed  were  planted  in  two 
rows  in  each  center,  right  after 
the  last  plowing,  just  before  apri- 
cots ripened.  Not  all  of  it  grew 
well,  for  the  tree  tops  nearly  touch 
each  other,  but  some  of  it  grew  over 
six  feet  tall.  Three  cultivations 
were  given,  the  last  with  one  horse, 
when  the  milo  was  about  four  feet 
tall.  Some  of  it  was  cut  and  fed 
to  hogs  all  through  the  season  and 
twenty  -  nine  sacks  were  threshed 
about  Thanksgiving.  The  peaches 
yielded  well  and  made  short  new 
growth  with  enough  fruit  buds  for 
the  next  crop. 


TREE 
SPRAYS 


If  there's  anything  you  pay 
money  for,  that  you  should  know 
what  you  are  getting,  it  is  tree 
sprays. 

You  apply  them  and  wait  for 
results.  _  If  they  are  what  they 
purport  to  be,  the  good  effect  is 
felt  in  fine  fruit. 

It  is  our  business  to  supply  in- 
secticides of  such  chemical  qual- 
ity that  the  fruit  growers  will  be 
certain  to  get  good  results. 

It  is  also  part  of  our  business 
to  give  scientific  information  to 
orchardists  to  the  end  that  they 
may  know  and  not  guess. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Tree  Sprays 
are  known  and  used  wherever 
fruit  is  grown  in  America.  They 
are  the  standard  of  quality  every- 
where. 

A  stock  of  all  kinds  is  carried  in 
warehouse  in  San  Francisco  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  us  about  your  fruit  tree 
problems.  Prompt  and  reliable  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  cheer- 
fully. 


General 
Chemical  Company 

Department 
Royal  Insurance  Building 
San  Francisco 


The  weight  of  the  machine  rests  on  the  polished  steel  balls— they 
roll  easily— requiring  little  power— leaving  the  most  of  the  energy 
generated  by  the  engine  for  hauling  the  load. 

Solid,  well-built  road-beds,  with  heavy  steel  rails,  enable  the  modern 
railroad  engines  to  haul  freight  trains  of  more  cars,  and  heavier  loads 
than  ever  before. 

It's  the  same  with  the  Ball  Tread  Tractor  gliding  on  its  steel 

balls  —  big  loads  are  easy  to  haul. 

Every  part  of  the  Yuba  is  accurately  machined,  and  made  from  the 
quality  of  steel  best  suited  for  the  hard  usage ;  for  plowing  deep,  turn- 
ing up  new,  fresh  soil  to  give  greater  fertility;  for  working  day  and 
night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  all  kinds  of  soil ;  for  economy  in  labor 
and  time. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Department  Al 

433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


Factories  at 
Marysville 
and  Benicia 


Model  12-20 
Model  20-35 
Model  40-70 
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Faster,  Better  Fruit  Packing 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

More  rapid  fruit  packing,  with  fruit  is  predetermined  by  the  per- 
less  skill  or  practice  needed,  with  I  forations  of  the  separator,  and  since 


every  fruit  ventilated  and  open  to  re- 
frigeration, but  with  the  eight  points 
of  contact  of  every  fruit  separated 
from  other  fruit  and  held  firmly  in 
place,  so  that  soft  or  rotted  fruits 
are  not  mashed  over  the  others, 
these  are  objects  of  a  new  system 
of  packing  advocated  by  H.  E.  But- 
ler of  Placer  county.  The  system  in- 
cludes use  of  30  and  60-pound  boxes 
divided  into  two  square  compart- 
ments, like  orange  boxes;  specially 
cut  soft  cardboards  to  separate  lay- 
ers; a  means  of  grading  into  uni- 
form sizes  as  required  by  the  Stand- 
ardization Law;  and  a  pressing  ma- 
chine to  tighten  the  pack  before 
nailing.  About  30,000  pounds  of 
fruit  can  be  placed  within  four  feet 
of  the  floor  of  a  car,  very  important 
in  these  days  when  the  minimum 
carload  is  being  raised  and  fruit  in 
the  upper  tiers  is  rotting  en  route 
because  it  is  too  warm.  The  card- 
board "separator  wrap"  is  cut  for 
each  fruit  like  a  pie  would  be  cut 
into  eight  pieces.  Several  different 
sizes  of  fruit  can  be  used  with  each 
"formation."  The  "formation"  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  fruits 
placed  diagonally  across  the  square. 
In  the  five-row  formation,  for  in- 
stance, five  fruits  of  either  one  of 
several  sizes  are  placed  diagonally 
across  the  compartment  each  way 
and  the  corners  are  filled  with  one 
fruit  each.  Then  a  separator  is  laid 
on  so  its  perforations  permit  the  sec- 
ond layer  to  nest  between  fruits  of 
the  first.  If  the  size  is  small,  the 
second  layer  will  nest  deeper  and 
permit  more  layers.  In  any  case, 
each  fruit  rests  on  eight  points  of 
contact.     Since  the  place  for  each 


T 


"THE  BOSS" 

REE  PROTECTO 


R 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Per  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  910  00 
12  in.  loner.  7  in.  wide  11.00 
14  in.  long-,  7  In.  wide  12  00 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  13.50 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  18.00 
SO  In.  lone.  7  in.  wide  S1.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


CORY'S 

Thornless 

BLACKBERRY 


Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


there  is  no  hand  wrapping  of  fruit, 
it  is  faster,  easier,  better,  and 
cheaper  than  the  common  way  with 
wrapped  fruit. 


STUMP  CLEARING  IN  ORDER 
NOW. 


Where  stumps  are  to  be  cleared 
from  land  this  year,  it  is  time  to  be 
doing.     Dynamite   and  mechanical 


pullers  are  the  most  economical 
means.  Either  may  be  used  alone, 
but  both  together  are  better  on 
large  stumps.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  S.  E.  Jessup  of  Orange 
county,  who  has  cleared  over  1000 
acres  in  the  past  three  years  on  con- 
tracts. He  uses  a  couple  of  Hercu- 
les stump  pullers,  requiring  seven 
men  and  two  teams.  For  orange, 
apricot,  'peach  and  small  windbreak 
trees,  he  uses  machines  only,  but 
with  large  trees  much  dynamite  is 
also  used.  R.  H.  Johnson,  his  neigh- 
bor, bought  the  first  stump  puller 
of   this  make  that   came  to  Santa 


Ana.  He  used  it  to  pull  over  200 
stumps  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
using  the  triple  power  without 
breaking  anything. 


THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  thornless,  early,  good  flavored, 
large-sized  blackberry,  with  few 
seeds,  has  been  developed  the  past 
eight  years  by  W.  C.  Cory  in  Tu- 
olumne county.  Mr.  Cory  last  year 
put  plants  on  the  market  through 
the  Ekstein  Nurseries  of  Modesto, 
who  are  again  handling  them  this 
year. 


What  He's  Doing 
and  Why 

1 1  What  arc  you  doing  there?' ' 
asks  the  fellow  in  the  fore- 
ground, who  is  unhappy  be 
cause  his  orchards  are  bearing 
poorly. 

"I'm  giving  my  trees  a  new  lease  of  life,"  answers  his  prosperous  neigh- 
bor whose  orchards  always  do  well.  "I'm  getting  ready  this  fall  for  a 
bumper  crop  next  year.  I'm  breaking  up  the  ground  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees  with 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


"There's  nothing  like  it  to  keep  an 
orchard  in  the  pink  of  condition 
— that  is,  nothing  except  planting 
in  dynamited  holes  to  begin 
with. 

"By  blasting  holes  between  the 
rows  of  trees  you  shake  up  ground 
that  you  can  never  reach  in  any 


other  way.  And  how  the  roots  do 
grow  through  it ! 

"If  you  have  never  tried  this  on 
your  orchards  it's  time  you  did. 
Write  today  for  the  book,  'Pro- 
gressive Cultivation',  which  tells 
all  about  it.  It  is  sent  free  on 
request. " 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercule*  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francuco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested 

in  dynamite  for  

Name   

Address   
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The  Orange,  the  Lem- 
on, the  Grape  Fruit,  the 
Lime,  the  Citron,  are 
all  treated  at  length  in 
our  1918  Catalogue, 
which  every  Orchardist 
should  possess. 

PLANTERS  WILL  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  buy  from  a  large,  well-cared- 
for  Nursery  like  ours,  where  all 
the  conditions  are  right  for  grow- 
ing Nursery  Stock. 

We  have  some  exceptionally  fine  Cit- 
rus trees  this  season,  upon  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  prices  on  application. 

The  demand  this  year,  as  you  know, 
has  been  very  heavy  for  trees  of  all 
sorts,  and  we,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  anticipate  your 
probable  needs,  placing  orders  with  us  at  once. 

MflTlfP-  you  haven '  already  received  a  copy  of  our  1018  90-page  Cata- 
[NUlIltE.  lopue.  be  sure  and  write  for  it — "A  real  hand-book  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  the  Horticulturist." 

FanckrCreekNurseries 

Tresno,  California. 

413  Holland  Building 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  it  comes  to  downrig-ht  depend- 
ability, for  day-ln-and-day-out  service. 
American  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves.    They  DO  THE  WORK  I 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimi- 
nates priming.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can 
be  supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump.  It  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  ret 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your 
irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors, 
Oas  Engines,  and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 

By  planting  that  vacant  land  with  the  best  Citrus  Trees  money  can  buy. 
We  have  several  thousand  selected 

Late  Valencia's,  Eureka  Lemons 
M.  S.  Grape  Fruit  and  Washington  Navels 

All  extra  fine  stock.   Prices  on  application.    Inspection  invited. 


Apple  Prospects  Fine 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

unusual  number  of  i  drawal  is  past.  The  Ualon'e  new- 
facilities  consist  of  doubled  capacity 
at  Forestville,  a  big  new  plant  at 
Graton,  and  the  old  plant  at  Sebas- 
topol  is  to  be  entirely  replaced  by 
a  larger  one.  No  difficulty  is  ex- 
pected in  getting  shook,  wrapping 
paper,  etc.,  though  car  shortage  may 
present  a  problem. 


There  is  an 
healthy  fruit  buds  on  the  apple  trees 
of  the  Sebastopol  district,  the  trees 
are  remarkably  clean  and  free  from 
disease,  and  the  Sebastopol  Apple 
Growers'  Union  has  this  winter  in- 
creased its  packing  capacity  over  50 
per  cent  in  anticipation  of  increased 
crops,  says  Manager  B.  C.  Merritt  of 
the  "Union."  Shipments  of  fresh 
apples  last  year  from  the  Sebastopol 
district  were  between  375  and  400 
cars  packed.  Of  these,  three-fourths 
were  Gravensteins,  which  netted 
within  lc  of  $1.50  per  packed  box 
f.  o.  b.  Sebastopol.  Spitzenbergs, 
Arkansas  Blacks  and  other  varieties 
netted  $1.20  to  $1.50.  The  packing 
houses  were  overcrowded  last  year, 
labor  was  scarce,  and  some  addi- 
tional fruit  had  to  be  dried  on  that 
account.  The  fruit  driers  worked 
to  full  capacity,  drying  between 
2800  and  3000  tons  dried,  represent- 
ing about  six  and  a  half  times  that 
much  fresh.  These  averaged  10c  to 
14c  per  pound  and  the  last  of  them 
were  sold  about  New  Year's.  There 
are  about  9000  acres  of  apples  in 
this  district,  of  which  40  per  cent 
are  estimated  to  be  non-bearing.  The 
heavy  crop  last  year  may  reduce  the 
1918  yield  on  some  trees,  but  young 
orchards  coming  into  bearing  will 
increase  the  crop  as  a  whole. 

The  past  year  has  proved  very 
prosperous  for  members  of  the  Union 
and  all  are  satisfied.  There  were  no 
withdrawals,  and  the  time  for  with- 


AMERICAN  ONION  SEED. 


In  1916  the  United  States  im- 
ported 75,000  pounds  of  Bermuda 
onion  seed  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
This  retailed  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
pound.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  grown  reliable 
crops  of  such  seed  in  Arizona  which 
is  superior  to  that  imported.  Grow- 
ers in  Coachella  Valley,  California, 
have  done  equally  well  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture believes  the  Southwest  can 
supply  all  the  seed  we  all  need. 


ORANGE  ROOTS  NEED  WATER. 


Navel  orange  drop  is  due  to  two 
causes,  generally,  according  to  Uni- 
versity studies.  The  first  cause,  in- 
adequate or  irregular  water  supply, 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  drop 
until  oranges  are  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. The  second  is  the  fungus  alter- 
naria  citri,  which  causes  larger  or- 
anges to  drop  and  which  develops 
the  black  rot  in  infected  oranges 
which  do  not  drop. 


Crop  Insurance 

is  using  the 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


They  Prevent  Losses 

Mildew,  Red  Spider,  Blight, 
Corn  Ear-Worm,  Tomato  Worm, 
Cabbage  Worm,  Codling  Moth. 

Send  for  Our  Book. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co.,  Live  Oak,  Calif.,  Oct.  5,  1917. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Kind  Sirs: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  American  Beauty. 

In  my  estimation  of  quality,  durability,  and  perfection,  they  are  the 
best  machine  on  the  market  today,  and  have  no  equal  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  Very  respectfully,         DAN  HEDGES. 

Standard  Size  $16.00.    Junior  Size  $13,450. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  send  to  us. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co, 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


R.  D.  NO.  2 


HASTER  BROS.   Orange,  California 


A  Year  of  Hard  Labor  LOST 

BY   AN    HOUR    OP  FROSTr 

More  than  one  orchardist  and  truck  gar- 
dener has  learned  this  by  hard  experience! 
To  make  certain  of  a  full  crop,  install  the 

"BOLTON" 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

Gives  maximum  heat,  evenly  distributed. 
Burns  cheap  fuel  oil.  Can  be  lighted  quickly 
Burns  long  time  on  one  filling.    No  waste —  ■ 
you  light  only  enough  heaters  to  hold  tern 
perature  above  the  frost  point. 

Send  for  Booklet  "P" 

Tells  you  how  to  save  your  crops  from 
frost.  Filled  with  valuable  information  for 
the  grower. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

IRRIGATION  PIPE,  ORCHARD  HEATERS,  ETC. 

8th  and  Irwin  Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 
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"\6u  Feed  The  ^brld 


And  to  Deliver  on  this  Big  Contract 
You  Need  the  Car  More  Than  Ever 

A  ND  it  is  important  that  the  car  be  equipped  with,  the  tires 
JLX  tnat  keep  it  &oin&  steadily  the  year  through  at  lowest 
upkeep  cost.  With  Firestone  equipment  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  your  car  will  carry  you  wherever  the  work  calls. 
They  will  &et  you  there  in  comfort  and  on  time,  regardless 
of  road  and  weather. 

Fuel- Saving  With  Firestone  Cord  Tires 

The  added  size,  with  extreme  flexibility  of  Firestone  Cord  Tires,  means 
remarkable  economy  of  fuel.  There  is  easier,  quicker  response,  an 
activity  that  supplements  the  motor  power  and  gives .  the  long  coast 
with  engine  idle.  This  flexibility  means,  also,  shocks  absorbed,  stone 
bruise  and  other  injury  avoided,  longer  tire  life  and  they  give  road  grip 
that  means  safe  and  confident  travel. 

Further  Improved  Firestone  Fabric  Tires 

Your  car  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Firestone  mileage  features,  the 
tougher,  thicker  tread,  the  added  cushion  stock  and  rubber  between 
fabric  layers.  All  these  advantages  increase  resiliency  and  strength, 
giving  you  greatest  comfort  and  longest  wear. 

While  doing  your  best  in  every  hour  of  a  long  working  day  see  that  you 
have  the  most  helpful  facilities  possible.  In  tires  that  means  Firestone. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  Firestone  help.  "Write  for  our  booklet  No.  64 
which  shows  how  to  increase  the  mileage  of  any  tire. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron.  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


( 


Cheap  Artificial  Fruit  Drying. 

E.  Clemens  Horst,  whose  $1,000,- 
000  vegetable-drying  contract  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention,  says  that 
all  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  dried  in- 
doors in  eight  hours  with  no  sul- 
phuring at  a  cost  about  one-half 
cent  per  pound  above  present  meth- 
ods. The  fruit,  especially  pears,  ap- 
ples and  peaches,  will  be  of  clear 
color  and  will  sell  at  four  or  five 
cents  per  pound  better  prices.  When 
all  of  our  fruit  can  be  dried  in- 
doors, the  Government  may  stop  the 
use  of  sulphured  fruit. 

Intercrop  Judiciously. 

It  is  a  season  of  great  need  of 
food  products,  but  fruit  growers  are 
not  justified  in  planting  intercrops 
among  young  trees  unless  sufficient 
moisture  is  assured  for  both.  So 
long  as  there  are  many  idle  acres 
under  irrigation,  fruit  growers  ought 
not  to  rob  their  trees  of  water  by 
heavy  intercropping. 

Cloddy  Orchards  Suspicious. 

The  fruit  grower  who  burns  gaso- 
line this  season  and  allows  his  or- 
chard to  get  cloddy  becomes  some- 
what similar  to  an  enemy  alien 
class.  Uncle  Sam  needs  fruit,  but 
dried-out,  cloddy  soil  cannot  make 
enough  fruit. 

Not  Too  Late  to  Prune  Peaches. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  leave  peach 
pruning  until  fruit  buds  begin  to 
show  color  if  we  are  sure  of  having 
time  to  do  it  then.  The  amount  of 
fruit  can  be  easily  regulated  and 
the  cut  ends  will  have  but  little 
time  to  dry  out. 

Nitrate  Makes  Prunes. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  applied  a  month  be- 
fore blooming  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  33  tons  of  dried  prunes  that 
grossed  $4,500  last  year  for  R.  S. 
Pearse  of  Napa  county  on  12  acres 
of  trees  24  years  old. 


PRUNE  PACKERS  CANNOT  CON- 
TROL GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Prune  growers  who  .fear  control  of 
the  California  prune  and  apricot 
growers  by  its  packer  members  may 
feel  reassured  by  two  facts  pointed 


WESTROBAC 

Pure  Culture  Bacteria 

Bred  for  the  West 

To  be  used  in  increasing  your 
crops  of 

ALFALFA 

CLOVERS 

VETCHES 

PEAS 

BEANS 

Write  us  for  Information. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Cc. 


631  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco 


out  by  S.  W.  Baker  of  Sonoma 
county:  (1)  The  24  trustees  into 
whose  control  the  stock  has  been  en- 
trusted for  seven  years  by  vote  of 
the  stockholders  and  by  the  crop 
contracts  are  all  growers,  and  only 
one  or  two  have  ever  been  commer- 
cial packers.  The  only  director  who 
is  a  commercial  packer  is  Manager 
H.  Gloykendall.  (2)  All  packers  in 
the  organization  have  signed  a  uni- 
form contract  to  sell  their  plants  to 
the  Association  at  any  time  the  lat- 
ter deems  advisable  at  a  price  to  be 
set  by  a  board  of  arbitrators.  There 
are  between  30  and  40  packing 
houses  in  the  Association. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all 
the  way  around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  Inches  wide 

10  inches  long.  .$9.00  18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
12  inches  long. .  9.50  20  inches  long. .  15.00 
14  inches  long.  .10.50  24  inches  long. .  17.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50  30  inches  long. .  20.00 
See  your  Nurseryman  or  WTite  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGEL0  &  SON 

DEALERS— Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


One  more  thing  before  I  go  - 

the  guarantee  that  goes  with  your  OilPull" 

YOU  know  the  kind  of  service  that  goes  with  the  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor— or  ask  any  owner. 
He'll  tell  you  that  Advance-Rumely  doesn't  lose  sight  of  the  customer's  best  interests  after 
the  sale  is  made.    At  each  of  our  22  branch  offices  we  maintain  an  organization  of  skilled 
tractor  experts,  for  the  benefit  of  Advance-Rumely  tractor  owners. 

When  you  need  him,  there's  an  Advance-Rumely  expert  to  not  only  help  unload  and  deliver 
your  tractor  but  to  show  you  how  to  operate  and  take  care  of  it. 

But  we  go  still  further  in  guarding  our  customer's  interests.   In  addition  to  that  personal  service, 
with  your  OilPull  you  get  an  iron-clad  written  guarantee.  The  OilPull  would  give  just  the  same 

satisfactory  performance  without  this  guarantee,  but 
we  feel  that  the  OilPull  owner  is  entitled  to  protection 
against  "near"  kerosene  tractors,  and  the  word  of 
mouth  promises  and  "near"  guarantees  that  go  with 
them.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  "delivering 
the  goods"  and  "putting  it  over." 

The  guarantee  speaks  for  itself — read  it  carefully. 
Notice  that  it  says — under  all  conditions — at  all  loads 
— and  with  all  grades  of  fuel  oils.  It  protects  the  new 
owner  as  well  as  the  experienced  operator,  and  it 
holds  good  for  the  life  of  the  tractor. 

There's  no  half  way  in  this  burning  of  kerosene, 
distillates,  etc.  Either  a  tractor  does  it  successfully 
or  it  doesn't.  And  if  it  does,  why  should  it  not  carry 
a  clean,  fair  and  square,  written  guarantee  as  goes 
with  every  OilPull  ?  Think  it  over. 

The  OilPull  in  a  New  Size— 14-28 

You  can  now  get  the  famous  OilPull  in  a  small 
size,  the  14-28.  A  light  weight,  big  power  outfit.  The 
14-28  is  every  inch  an  OilPull — the  same  guaranteed 
performance  on  low  grade  oil  fuels — the  sure,  depend- 
able service — long  life— and  ability  to  handle  all  jobs, 
drawbar  or  belt. 

The  new  14-28,  with  the  18-35  and  30-60,  give  three 
sizes  of  OilPulls — a  small,  medium  and  large.  Ask  our 
nearest  branch  for  a  copy  of  the  special  OilPull  catalog. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

( Incorporated) 
LAPORTE  INDIANA 

Room  509  Sheldon  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ADVANCE  -RUMELY 


14-28  H.  P. 


18-35  H.  P. 


30-60  H.  P. 
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Simplified 
Spraying 

Spray-time  is  Brief. 

Speed  spells  profit.  Don't  wear  your  flngeri 
to  the  bone  and  your  temper  to  a  frazzle  will 
a  rattletrap,  out-of-date  spraying  rig-.  Don't 
gamble  on  insecure  packing,  clogged  nozzles 
and  leaky  connections. 

SIMPLIFY  and  save  time  by  using 

Deming 
Sprayers 

the  trouble-free  outfits  perfected  by  a  quarter- 
century  of  intensive  study  and  practical  ex- 
periment. 

Take  your  first  step  toward  simplified  spray- 
ing: TODAY— send  for  the  new  1!I1H  Catalog 
40  pages  of  spraying  helps. 

Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


330  SO.  MAIN  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  all  uses. 


Actual 
Size 


PRUNE  TREES 

Coates  French 
Robe  de  Sergent 
Sugar 
Standard 
on  Myrobalan  and  Almond  root. 
First-class  4  /6  ft.  and  6  /8  ft. 

Absolutely  Clean 

ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 

on  Almond  and  Myrobalan.  Fine 
stock  4/6  ft. 

Write,  wire  or  'phone  at  once. 
All  trees  dormant  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

BLUE  GUM  and  RED  GUM 
EROSTATA  for  sale;  a  limited 
quantity,  in  fine  shape  for  com- 
mercial planting,  left. 

PETALUMA, 
CALIFORNIA! 


W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 


SOUR  CHERRIES  PAID  WELL. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Morello  sour  cherries  paid  D.  U. 
Meyers  of  San  Bernardino  county 
well  last  season.  From  170  four- 
rear  trees  about  three  tons  were 
picked  and  sold  either  on  the  ranch 
or  in  nearby  towns  at  an  average  of 
eight  cents  per  pound  up  to  mid- 
July,  when  the  price  was  reduced 
to  seven  cents.  People  came  in 
autos  every  evening  to  buy  them. 
Others  picked  for  themselves  all  that 
they  wanted,  relieving  the  labor  sit- 
uation. Many  were  sold  at  the 
stores.  They  were  bought  princi- 
pally for  pies,  for  juice,  and  for 
canning.  Due  to  their  need  of  sugar 
and  to  the  small  supply,  the  canner- 
ies did  not  want  any.  Since  they 
ripened  through  a  long  season, there 
was  little  trouble  getting  them  pick- 
ed before  they  became  overripe. 

The  Morello  cherry  bears  clear  to 
the  end  of  last  year's  wood,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  thinned  out 
just  enough  to  leave  all  the  fruit 
they  can  well  mature.  Mr.  Meyers' 
trees  were  heavily  loaded  and  had 
borne  a  good  crop  the  year  before. 
By  mid-July  they  had  made  an  aver- 
age of  about  a  foot  of  new  terminal 
growth  and  considerable  lateral 
growth  from  old  wood,  all  filled 
with  fruit  buds  for  the  1918  crop. 


UPPER  COAST  PRUNE  CON- 
TRACTS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Though  the  Government  has  re- 
quested that  no  business  be  done  at 
present  in  future  prunes,  commer- 
cial packers  have  already,  in  the 
upper  coast  counties,  contracted  at 
6^c  and  7c  basis  before  the  trees 
bloomed  and  are  offering  71/sC,  ac- 
cording to  Sheridan  W.  Baker,  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation for  Sonoma,  Marin,  Lake, 
and  Mendocino  counties,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Rosa  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  growers'  organiza- 
tion has  notified  Its  representatives 
that  it  will  not  confirm  auy  sales 
even  "firm  at  opening  prices."  Last 
vear  all  packers  in  the  Association 
who  had  contracted  crops  ahead  had 
"o  sell  through  the  Association  at  its 
prices,  regardless  of  their  contract 
"osts;  but  no  such  contracts  have 
'ieen  made  this  year.  New  members 
are  being  gained  and  those  who  have 
■old  their  orchards  are  being  re- 
ilaced  by  the  new  owners  on  the 
Association's  list  of  members. 


IMFROVED  PRUNE  DIPPER. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Several  improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  prune  dip  outfits  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Yandle  of  Santa 
Rosa.  Mr.  Yandle  spent  about  $300 
last  summer  visiting  farmers  who 
were  using  his  machines  and  watch- 
ing details  of  commercial  operation. 
The  major  improvements  will  con- 
sist (1)  in  a  device  for  change  of 
speed  so  tender-skinned  Imperials 
and  green  French  prunes  need  not 
stay  in  the  dip  so  long  as  will  be 
lesirable  for  riper  French  prunes; 
(2)  adjustment  so  vibrations  may  be 
changed  from  %  of  an  inch  to  2  or 
2%  inches;  (3)  an  improvement  in 
the  circulation  system  whereby  the 
water  will  be  kept  boiling  all  the 
time. 


Word  has  been  received  from  H. 
W.  Dunlop,  former  orange  grower 
at  Porterville,  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  Turkey. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense — 
it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

Hauser  Packing  Company 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


LIME 


Apply  *wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  BIdg. 

LOS  ANOBL.ES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Write 


free 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


"Better  Farming"  is  all  that  the  name 
implies.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  a  hun- 
dred and  one  farm  jobs  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  and  better. 

This  pocket  farm  library  is  published  by  a  company 
with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
making  explosives  especially  to  meet  western  agricul- 
tural conditions.  You  should  know  the  low  cost 
and  thorough  methods  by  which  they  have  cleared 
"western  land  and  boosted  yields  of  crops  and  fruits. 
Whether  you  blast  or  not,  you  need  these  52  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  of  modern,  improved  farm  methods. 

"Better  Farming"  is  sent  you  free  of  charge,  post- 
paid. For  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  you  get 
something  it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Merely  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon,  or  send 
postal  mentioning  this  paper.     Write  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  21s 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

N»™>  Address — „   ■■ 
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ORCHARD  SPRAY 


A  million  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age each  year — that's  what  the 
pear  thrips  is  capable  of  doing 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia. Because  of  the  minute  size 
of  the  insect — the  rapidity  of  its 
spread  over  large  areas  and  the 
suddenness  of  attack  in  great 
numbers — the  control  of  this  pest 
has  always  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  conclusive  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
thoroughly  spraying  with 

MISCIBLE  OIL 

NO.  2— fOR  THRIPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil — spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose — 
where  great  penetration  and  quick 
evaporation  are  necessary. 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is  a  Universal 
Brand  Spray.  That  means  that  it 
is  uniform — that  it  Is  made  from 
the  best  materials — and  that  its 
manufacture  is  supervised  by 
chemists  and  entomologists  who 
have  had  both  laboratory  and  field 
experience. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill  pear 
thrips  in  the  bud  better  than  any 
other  spray — there  is  no  question 
about  it.    Order  your  spray  now. 

If  you  will  write  our  entomologist, 
Paul  R.  Jones — acknowledged  an 
expert  in  the  control  of  pear 
thrips — he  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  to  decide  your  individual 
spraying  problems.  This  expert 
advice  is  free.    Write  today. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company 

350  California  St.. San  Francisco,  Cal. 
816  Biggins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 

California  soils  need 
available  nitrogen. 
Get  it  as  cheap  as 
you  can.  Write  us  for 
"Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 


DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.O.  Box  248.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Get  the  biggest  returns  from  your  land 
and  labor.  Plant  selected  strains.  Write 
for  results  of  Trial  Plots  in  various  potato 
growing  Bections.  Twenty  varieties  avail- 
able. 


H.  A.  HYDE 


Watsonville,  Cal. 


Oealrni 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-4A  Flint  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blakr,  Moffltt  A  Towne,    Los  Angrier 
Blake,  McFaU  Co.,        Portland.  Ore 


California's  Rainfall  for  Sixty-Eight  Years 


l  Diagram  prepared  expressly  for  Pacific 

The  diagram  below  is  a  graphic 
presentation  of  the  rainfall  cover- 
ing the  period  from  the  season  1849- 
50  to  the  present  time,  and  is  based 
upon  data  recorded  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Weather  Bureau  district.  The 
plan  of  the  diagram  is  very  simple, 
and  is  designed  to  show  the  rainfall 
by  months  and  inches.  The  vertical 
lines  indicate  the  months  and  the 
horizontal  lines  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, each  square  denoting  a  rainfall 
of  two  inches.  Our  veteran  editor 
says  that  when  a  similar  diagram 
appeared  in  the  Rural  Press  about 
six  years  ago  some  of  the  readers 
stated  that  they  regarded  the  dia- 
gram alone  as  worth  the  full  year's 
subscription  price,  and  it  was  largely 
clipped  out  for  preservation  and  ref- 
erence. It  presents  to  the  eye  al- 
most at  a  glance  the  monthly  and 
seasonal  variations  in  rainfall  for 
the  past  sixty-eight  years — since  me- 
teorological observations  were  first 
begun  in  this  State.  The  present 
season's  rainfall  up  to  February  1 
is  the  shortest  on  record.  The  sea- 
son of  1850-51  was  the  record  dry 
year,  a  precipitation  of  only  7.42 
being  registered. 

A  prolonged  period  of  drought 
during  the  normal  rainy  season  in 
California  is  a  serious  thing.  It  re- 
tards the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
the  seeding  of  the  ground,  stunts 


Rural  Bress  by  A.  H.  Sanborn,  C.  I  I 

tree  crops  as  well  as  annual  crops, 
and  the  alkali  salts  which  concen- 
trate on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
some  parts  of  California  are  not 
washed  down  from  lack  of  moisture. 
However,  the  late  rains  are  giving 
encouragement  where  fears  of  crop 
failure  were  felt  before.  The  rain- 
fall for  February  just  past  was  very 
satisfactory  in  quantity.  Indeed,  it 
was  above  normal  in  some  of  the 
southern  sections, of  the  State,  where 
it  was  most  needed,  though  there 
was  some  deficiency  in  the  northern 
districts.  As  we  write  these  lines  a 
steady,  gentle,  soaking  rain  is  fall- 
ing, and  reports  from  various  Cali- 
fornia sections  indicate  that  the 
downpour  is  very  general.  With 
normal  rains  henceforward,  and  the 
snow  pack  of  80  or  90  inches  re- 
ported on  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  there  is  hardly  occa- 
sion for  further  fear  of  moisture 
shortage.  Farmers  over  the  State 
are  now  busy  as  bees  plowing  and 
seeding  their  land  where  this  has 
not  been  done  already.  Pastures 
and  cattle  ranges  are  improving  rap- 
idly, the  new  grass  in  the  hitherto 
parched  sections  is  now  being  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  furnish  feed 
for  cattle  threatened  with  starva- 
tion, thus  removing  the  fear  of  fur- 
ther stock  losses.  The  diagram  shows 
the  rainfall  up  to  March  1  of  this  year. 
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Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu 
ous  and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tnlare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


After  Three  Years 

of  operation  we  are  able  to  make 
the 

POSITIVE  ASSERTION 

that  our  tools  produce 
Over  90  '  Perfect  Grafts 
No  Loss  of  Tree  or  Fruit 

As  is  often  the  case  with  old  style 
grafting. 

Our  users  are  in  every  locality. 
They  are  enthusiastic  endorsers  of 
this  wonderful  patent  grafting 
process. 

E  OUR  WAY 

Save*  fruit. 
Saves  wax. 
Saves  labor. 
*  ■  r  i  f  I  -  Krow 
better  anil 
mature  sooner 
than  by  any 
other  method. 
It  will  work 
over  your  old 
orchard)*  wtth 
prartlrally  per- 
fect results. 

Full  Information 
sent  free. 

W.  S.  TUTTLE  &  CO. 

2406  F  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  Bonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  In  barrel!  and 
double  sack*.  Are  the 
luffieel  Sulphur*  that 
money  can  buy;  the  beat 
for  vineyards:  the  beat 
for  bleachlnf  purpoaea. 
LEAVING  MO  ASH 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET ; 
alao  PRICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

RHUBARB 

SPECL\L  PRICES  ON  PLANTS 

I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb. 
San  Diego.  1916.  Sold  075  30-lb.  boxes,  re- 
reiving  §673.70.  -from  2350  plants  flrel  season 
after  planting-.  Takes  5000  plants  per  acre. 
I'prennlal — only  has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  recipe 
for  a  very  delicious  pie.  and  price  list  of 
plants.  W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA,  CAL. 
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The  Truck  Crop  Industry  of  California 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


R.  G.  Risser,  assistant  truck  crop 
specialist,  furnishes  the  following 
data  relative  to  the  truck  crops  of 
California  for  1917: 

ASPARAGUS." 

1917  area,  delta  counties,  23,210 
acres;  1917  area,  Imperial  county, 
283  acres. 

CANTALOUPES. 

1917  area,  California,  17,300  acres; 
second  State,  Georgia,  7600  acres. 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifug-al  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  4,  6.  8,  12.  18 
and  22  H  P  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 6-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash.  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.    Don't  make  a 

—..'"U'  _"'  h:n'p  investigated  my  offer 
—Ed    H    Witto,  Pres. 

WITTE   ENGINE  WORKS 

28B1  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Squirrels 


Gophers 


The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees 
results  or  money  back,  is 


EH 


T77T 


|  SQUIRLGOPHENE  | 

It  contains  special  chemicals. 
Kilmol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate 
the  squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away 
their  lung  tissues.  Even  should  the 
animal  reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  sur- 
vive. No  other  exterminator  is  as 
effective  as  Kilmol.  That's  why 
Kilmol  costs  a  little  more  —  but 
economy  in  labor-  warrants  tne 
advanced  price.  For  best  result  use 
repared  waste  balls  saturated  with 
Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Government 
Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in  dry 
weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol, 
Waste  Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  'Poisoned 
3}arle». 

Mfd.  by  Herbert  F.  Dugan,  1170  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco 


&IMNAGEl 

GARDEN  TOOLSj 

Answer  the  "war  grardenerV  big  I 
question:  How  can  1  produce  the  I 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How  ' 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  AGE  w^l""f 

and  Cultwalor 


Easyto  push,  fast. thor- 
ough, low  in  cost.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  Foil  and  cov- 
ers scratch  foods  in  poul- 
try yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Pond 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way 


Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,Boi  39SCrenloch,N.J. 


HANOI  sk  &  FOOTE,  General  Agents 
First  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  land  Now  to  Winter  Rubarb 

You  should  ret  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
■o  ran  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


FALL  ONIONS. 

9000  acres,  California,  3  917;  8100 
in  the  delta.  Total  production  for 
State,  3,546,000  bushels,  1917;  sec- 
ond State,  New  York,  2,724,000 
bushels,  1917. 


BERMUDA  ONIONS. 

acres   for    1918,  1500 


1412    acres    for    1918,    1500  for 
1917,   Imperial   and  Coachella  Val 
leys.  , 

INTERMEDIATE  ONIONS. 

1500  acres,  San  Joaquin,  Yolo,  Sac- 
ramento, etc.,  1917. 

TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING. 

23,735  acres  in  California,  1917. 
Total  production,  178,012  tons.  Sec- 
ond to  Maryland  in  tonnage.  Aver- 
age yield  per  acre,  7.5  tons;  Mary- 
land, 3  tons. 

ARTICHOKES. 

3700  acres  in  San  Mateo  county. 

RHUBARB. 

700  acres,  Alameda  county. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

400  acres,  San  Mateo  county. 

CELERY. 

1917-8 

Contra  Costa  County   2,075 

Sacramento   County    967 

San  Joaquin  County    840 

Los  Angeles  County   1.200 

Oranere  County   200 

Scattering-    200 


5,482 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  BROCCOLI. 

Los  Ang-cles  County    4.800 

Orange  County    100 

Imperial  County    165 

San  Mateo  County    1,600 

Alameda  County    300 

Scattering:   t  150 


7,115 

LETTUCE. 

Los  Ang-eles    3,600 

Orange    200 

Imperial    2,500 

Riverside    150 

Sacramento    175 

Yolo   150 


6,775 

Onions  for  seed  production — 4250 
acres. 

Watermelons — 3600  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia. , 

Early  potatoes — 19,423  acres  in 
California. 

Peas  for  canning — 3050  acres  in 
California. 

Peas  for  shipment — 925  acres,  Im- 
perial county. 


RELATIVE   VALUE   OF  FERTIL- 
IZERS. 


[By  A.  V.  Amet.] 

"How  are  we  to  produce  crops 
when  fertilizers  are  so  high?"  asks 
a  market  grower.  He  is  simply  con- 
sidering the  actual  cost  of  fertil- 
izer without  thinking  of  the  relative 
value.  As  compared  with  the  in- 
creased value  of  products,  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  not  high,  except 
in  the  case  of  potash.  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  a  time  when  it 
would  pay  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
better  to  use  commercial  fertilizers 
liberally.  The  grower  who  stints  in 
the  use  of  plant  food  because  of  high 
prices  will  not  reap  the  profit  of 
good  prices  for  his  products,  as  will 
the  man  who  is  liberal  with  the  ap- 
plication of  soluble  plant  foods.  The 
great  fact  to  consider  is  that  labor 
is  employed  and  getting  better  wages 
than  ever  before,  and  these  are  the 
buyers  that  make  vegetables  profit- 
able. In  times  when  labor  is  largely 
unemployed  the  South  Atlantic  truck- 
ers know  well  that  early  cabbages 
seldom  pay.  The  laboring  people  are 
then  buying  things  that  "stick  closer 
to  the  ribs."  And  it  is  the  great 
earning  class  rather  than  the  rich 
on  which  the  trucker  must  rely. 


Milo  Rowell,  a  seedsman  of  Fresno, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
board  of  marketing  and  distribution 
of  the  Food  Administration  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Orchardists  and  farmers  everywhere  indorse  Niagara 
Dusting  Machines  and  materials.  Let  us  show  you 
scores  of  testimonial  letters  from  leading  agriculturists 
and  growers. 


S  vfe  Seli  NIAGARA  Austin^ 
machines  and  materials 

i 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 


We  are  selling  agents  for  these  famous*  machines  and 
insecticides.  The  Niagara  way  saves  time  and  money. 
Every  wide-awake  rancher  should  investigate  this  won- 
derfully successful  method.  Write  or  call  for  booklets, 
folders  and  special  information. 

Western  Distributing  Agents 

F.  A.  Frazier 

325  13th  Strut 

OAKLAND,  CAL 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
I 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Scam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only — is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  Thii 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Especially  good  stock  of  MELON  SEED. 

OUR  KLONDYKE  WATERMELON 

this  year  was  grown  from  seed  of  the  original  melons.    25c  oz.,  $1.50 
for  %  lb.,  $2.50  per  lb.    Not  over  5  lbs.  to  a  person. 
Ask  for  our  list  of  MELON  SEED  and  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING." 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 


439  SO.  MAIN  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  I  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 

FIRjfr  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Taclflc  Eural  Press.] 


Alfalfa  Needs  Drainage. 

Two  neighbors  have  alfalfa  in  a 
valley  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
One  has  sandy  soil,  which  allows 
irrigation  water  to  seep  away  into 
the  creek.  The  other  has  sediment, 
which  runs  together  when  wet;  and 
water  stands  on  the  surface  after 
irrigation.  When  seen  by  the  writer 
last  July,  the  alfalfa  on  sandy  soil 
was  over  knee-high  and  beginning 
to  blossom  for  the  fourth  cutting, 
a.wellnigh  perfect  stand.  The  neigh- 
bor's alfalfa  was  being  cut  the  sec- 
ond time,  a  spotted  stand  due  to 
scalding. 

Bridge  Pillars  Cannot  Wash  Out. 

Concrete  pillars  under  a  little 
bridge  on  S.  J.  Lowe's  ranch  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  nearly  wash- 
ed out.  Mr.  Lowe  built  a  concrete 
wier  just  below  the  bridge,  with  a 
concrete  curtain  to  prevent  the  fall- 
ing water  from  washing  it  out. 
Sediment  settled  under  the  bridge 
level  with  the  top  of  the  weir. 
Though  two  wet  winters  have  pass- 
ed since  then,  this  sediment  has  not 
washed  out  and  the  bridge  pillars 
are  safe. 

Poisoned  Water  for  Squirrels. 

Poisoned  water  for  ground  squir- 
rels has  been  tried  in  Tulare  county 
with  great  success.  J'he  rancher 
mixes  a  pound  of  arsenic  per  seven 
gallons  of  water  and  places  it  in 
small  cans  buried  to  their  tops  in 
ground  near  squirrel  settlements. 
Cans  should  be  small  enough  so  do- 
mestic animals  will  not  drink  from 
them.  . 

Saved  Money  on  Machinery. 

In  a  neighborhood  near  Visalia 
many  young  orchards  were  inter- 
cropped with  beans  last  year.  W. 
A.  West  was  one  who  shared  in  the 
advantages  of  several  using  each 
other's  machines.  One  had  a  planter, 
another  a  two-row  cultivator,  an- 
other a  cutter,  and  threshing  ma- 
chines worked  in  that  community 
by  the  hour. 

Girl  Raised  Potatoes. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
from  four  pounds  of  seed  is  the 
crop  grown  last  year  by  Miss  Jane 
Bannon  of  Placer  county  as  her 
first    attempt.     The   seed  potatoes 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  O  RANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  grown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  quality  fruit ;  im- 
mediate delivery  I  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


were  small,  so  three  eyes  were  left 
per  piece.  No  water  was  applied, 
but  the  plants  were  "hilled  up*  a 
foot  high  and  hoed  nearly  every 
day." 

Where  to  Plant  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  requires  rich  sandy  loam 
well  drained  and  not  shaded,  states 
T.  B.  Wagner,  the  rhubarb  producer 
of  Pasadena.  Never  flood  the  crown 
nor  bury  it  with  soil.  Transplant 
roots  at  any  time  four  feet  apart  on 
ridges  or  the  sides  of  irrigation 
ditches,  or  in  the  open  field  two  feet 
apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 

Gyp  on  Beet  Land. 

Land  that  was  in  sugar  beets  last 
year  is  fine  for  gyp  corn,  according 
to  a  grower  who  raised  one  of  the 
best  crops  of  gyp  in  a  district 
where  sugar  beets  had  been  raised 
continuously  for  seven  years.  Beet- 
digging  subsoils  the  ground  and  kills 
the  weeds,  so  only  disking  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  seed  bed. 

Cotton  Boll  Weevil. 

The  cotton  boll  weevil  is  another 
pest  easily  distributed  in  cottonseed. 
It  has  not  reached  California  nor 
Arizona,  and  the  horticultural  com- 
missioners' hands  should  be  upheld 
in  keeping  it  out.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  it  has 
caused  a  damage  of  $250,000,000  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Couldn't  Milk  Rabbits. 

M.  Martinazzi  of  Fairmead  is  put- 
ting a  rabbit  fence  around  his  en- 
tire place  of  80  acres.  He  estimates 
that  the  rabbits  destroyed  at  least 
seven  tons  of  alfalfa  last  year,  and 
he  didn't  get  to  milk  a  single  rab- 
bit, hence  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
alfalfa  for  rabbits  to  eat. 

Streams  at  Standpipes  Do  Not  Mix. 

In  irrigating  with  four  or  more 
streams  from  a  standpipe,  there  is 
always  danger  that  one  stream  will 
wash  into  another  near  the  stand- 
pipe.  C.  H.  Littleton  &  Son  of  Los 
Angeles  county  Insure  against  this 
by  separating  the  streams  with 
shingles. 

Fresh-Cut  Hay  Not  Hurt  by  Rain. 

If  you  cut  hay  during  a  rain, 
good  weather  must  follow  and  the 
hay  will  dry  all  right,  is  the  phil- 
osophy followed  by  Robert  Collier 
of  Solano  county  with  his  alfalfa 
for  many  years. 

Pack  Fallow  Before  Planting  Corn. 

A  Contra  Costa  grain  farmer 
plowed  sandy  land  in  spring  for 
summer  fallow  and  planted  gyp  corn 
on  it  without  further  working.  Tbe 
corn  dried  up.  That  soil  should  have 
been  packed  before  planting. 

Grafted  Stubs  Dry  Before  Waxing. 

In  cleft  grafting  fruit  trees  late 
in  the  season,  there  is  often  consid- 
erable sap  flow  from  the  stub.  It  is 
useless  to  apply  grafting  wax  while 
the  stub  is  wet. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

CaU  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


fie  strength 

JAM/ON 


Sub-soiling  is  a  necessary  present-day  farming  operation. 

Citrus  growers  of  California  and  all  modern  farmers  are  not 

only  Plowing  Deep  but  they  are  getting  under  that  hard  crust 
with  a  sub-soiler. 

Modem  farm  methods  and  up-to-date  farm  equipment  are 
known  to  be  most  efficient  and  produce  largest  yields;  yet 
these  modem  farm  tools  require  POWER. 

SAMSON 


Reg.  St  Pat-  U.  S.  St  Foreign  Countri** 


—  Supply  Reliable  Power  for  all  farm  work 

—  Are  simple  in  construction  and  operation 

—  Give  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  new  folder  "Modem  Farming.'*  It  will 
interest  you  to  know  what  a  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  will  do  for  you. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

Division  General  Motor.  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


no 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  with  greatest  ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation.  You 
save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  increase 
the  food  supply. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest 
ip  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
atone  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all 
'  through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one. 
crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
14  inch  steel  wheels.   A  splendid 
combination  for  the  family  gar- 
den, onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener. 

No.  1 7  Planet  Jr  js  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe 
made.   It  is  a  hand-made  machine  whose  light  durable 
construction  enables  a  man.  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  J 
^s****^^.  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  1 
No.  17  ^>^.  easiest,  quickest  and  best/ 

way.  We  make  24  styles/ 
— various  prices. 

SL  ALLEN  &COJ 
Box  12031* 

Philadelphia 


New 
72-page 
Catalog,  free!^ 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  li 
action  and  describes  ■ 
55  fools,  including  Seeders. 
Wheel-Hoe.  HorseHoes.  Har- 
rows. Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivator..  WriU 
for  U  lodayl 


Planet  Jr.! 


We  carry  stock  la  Los  Anzrlrs 
Agencies  is  ill  principal  Pacific  Coast  chics.' 


BUD  SELECTION  W  THRIFTY  TREES 

Bud.  from  our  Citrus  Stock— selected— rollard.  28  year  orchard.  As  Prolific,  trw 
to  Vroo  as  found  All  trees  ruaruntred  true  to  name— absolutely  free  from  frost 
40  000  Sc?Sr  "raw  sSodlmfV  one  year  old.  8  to  20  Inchea.    Nothing  better. 


PtJENTE, 


grange  oeeumissj,  «w  jomt  «  «~  ~-  —    

POULARD  <&  MARTI1N 

NORTH  WHITTIKK  HEIGHTS  CITECS  NUE8ERIE8 
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Methods  of  a  Pioneer  Sugar  Beet  Raiser 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Ed  Brecht  of  Visalia  is  krfown  as 
the  pioneer  beet  raiser  of  Tulare 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  plant  beets  in  the  county.  Last 
year  he  had  ninety  acres  of  beets 
that  averaged  over  sixteen  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  the  sugar  test  ran  as 
high  as  23  per  cent. 

In  answer  to  Uncle  Sam's  call  for 
more  sugar,  he  expected  to  plant 
360  acres  this  year.  More  of  Mr. 
Brecht's  land  is  sub-irrigated,  so 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
surface  irrigation,  which  cuts  down 
the  sugar  content,  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  crop  in  making  more  cultiva- 
tion necessary,  besides  the  added 
cost  of  applying  the  water. 

Mr.  Brecht  experienced  very  little 
labor  trouble  last  year.  He  has  had 
the  same  Mexican  contractor  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  who  looks  alter  the 


POTATO  PROFITS 

— depend  upon  good,  clean,  care- 
fully selected  seed.  That's  why 
you  should  buy  your  seed  pota- 
toes from  us.  We  offer  all  best 
varieties  of  Oregon-grown  seed — 
also  Wisconsin  American  Wonder, 
grown  one  year  in  California  (a 
matchless  potato  for  home  and 
market  growing).  WRITE  FOR 
1918  PRICE  LIST. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

223-225  E.  Weber  Av„    Stockton,  Cal. 


Farm,  Garden  and  0 retard  Tooli 

Answer  the  farmers*  bi?  questions. 
How  can  I  prow  crops  with  leas 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
Inij  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  pro  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

boI  ves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  upe  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  pro6t  per  acre. 
Ever;  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.   Saves  1  to  2 
mshels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
•  full  lmeof  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Batsman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39 B,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

KANpUSE  &  FOOTS,  General  Aoents 
First  &  Jackson  Streets.     OAKLAND,  CAL. 


FARMERS  not  a  poison 
powerful  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bri  rutins  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,   removes  the  slime  and  acid — no 
odor  — no  straining.    More  effective  than 
lysol.  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
much  safer.  Send  forour  Bulletin  52, '  Conta- 
gious Abortion,"  and  testimony  from  lead- 
ing breeders.    For  sale  at  your  druflgists. 
General  I  'bora  tor  I «— Madison,  Wis. 
3412  So.  Dickinson  St. 


hoeing,  thinning,  tapping  and  load- 
ing the  wagons.  Several  times  his 
contractor  was  offered  more  by  other 
beet  growers  than  he  was  being 
paid,  but  because  he  had  been  treat- 
ed squarely  (his  men  had  always  a 
good  place  to  live  through  the  sea- 
son, and  money  could  be  had  for 
them  whenever  needed),  he  refused 
to  leave. 

RAW  MEXICAN  LABOR  LITTLE  VALUED. 

The  Mexicans  are  kept  on  the 
ranch  over  Sunday  pretty  well,  by 
being  furnished  with  various  forms 
of  amusement.  They  are  not  paid 
in  full  until  the  beets  are  all  loaded, 
but  the  contractor  can  get  money 
for  them  any  time  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Brecht  does  not  believe  that 
the  Mexicans  brought  across  the 
border  are  of  very  much  value  to 
the  beet  growers.  In  the  first  place, 
it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  get  them 
here;  and,  second,  they  are  too  slow 
to  pick  up  the  work.  Then,  too, 
the  wages  paid  here  are  so  much 
higher  than  in  Mexico  that  when 
they  have  $1.50  or  $2.00  earned 
they  want  to  quit  work  for  the  day, 
as  that  is  more  than  they  earned 
in  a  week  down  there.  A  cannery 
in  Tulare  county  lost  $9000  last 
year  importing  a  bunch  of  100  from 
Mexico.  The  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany in  Monterey  county  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  men 
that  they  imported. 


WATER   SPREADS  MANURE. 


(Written  for  PaciflV  Sural  Press.] 

When  C.  G.  Gioli  of  Stanislaus 
county  took  possession  of  his  ranch 
last  year,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  moving  a  mountain  of 
manure  left  by  his  predecessor,  to 
the  alfalfa  field.  It  looked  as  though 
the  process  of  moving  was  going  to 
incur  a  considerable  expense.  Mr. 
Gioli  pondered.  Meanwhile  the  al- 
falfa required  watering,  and  while 
repairing  the  ditch  that  runs  by  the 
barn  a  happy  inspiration  possessed 
him.  He  put  a  helper  in  the  field 
to  tend  the  checks,  and  with  his 
"Fresno"  moved  the  troublesome 
manure  into  the  ditch.  The  water 
carried  the  fertilizer  to  the  checks 
and  spread  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Gioli 
could  have  done  it  himself. 


WELL-DRAINED    SOIL   FOR  AL- 
FALFA. 


Alkali  and  hardpan  are  no  friends 
of  alfalfa.  Thirty  acres  of  alfalfa 
planted  two  to  five  years  ago  on 
such  land  in  Solano  county  are  dead 
now;  though  a  well  was  put  down 
145  feet  and  an  electric  pumping 
outfit  provided  principally  to  irri- 
gate it. 


w    /a  n 


WILSON  &  CO. 


Orchard,  Lawn 
and  Garden 
Fertilizers 


\7  \7 

w  Blood  and  Bone  Tankages, 

Blood  Meal,  Raw  and  Steamed  Bone  Meal,  Fish  Meal,  Raw  and  Pro- 
cessed Animal  Manures,  Mulch  Materials,  Nitrate  Soda,  Sulphate  Am- 
monia, Super  Phosphate,  Truckers'  Special,  Vegetable  Grower,  Alfalfa 
Grower,  Nursery  Special,  Potato  Special,  4-10-1%  Formula,  Red  "W" 
10-4,  Evergreen  Lime,  Zenith  Lawn  Dressing,  and  Floralawn  Fertilizer. 

WILSON  &  CO.,  FERTILIZER  DEPARTMENT 


Santa  Barbara 


1000  Lyon  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Riverside 


San  Diego 


We  Manufacture  l>Tcler»  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horse*  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  Immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  ar«  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  II  n Her  and  Separator,  3  sizes ;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schnreiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


Potatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Celery  and  Pickles 


with  The  0SPRAYM0 

RED  JACKET 


Awarded  the  medal  at  SanFrancisco  1915. 


(Illustrated  below) 


Tank : 
Platform 
Pump : 


Choice  of  70  or  100  gallons. 
Maple,  extremely  rigid  construction. 
Latest  crank  pattern.  Vertical  bronze  plungers  out- 
side packed. 

Agitator:     Automatically  keeps  liquid  in  solution  and  cleans 

Suction  Strainers;  no  clogging. 
Wheels:,     , Rugged  Oak,  3  in.  tires,  50  in.  diameter,  adjustable 

^56  in.  to  72  in.  apart  on  unusually  heavy  steel  axle. 

Operation: -  Entirely  automatic — may  be  operated  by  a  "twelve- 
year-old.". 

Nowhere  in  the  Spraying  industry  can  you  find  greater  value 
for  your  money.  The  Red  Jacket  is  backed  by  the  strongest 
kind  of  a  guarantee. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements,  you  will  find 
in  the  OSPRAYMO  LINE  a  sprayer  for 
every  need.  36  years  of  experience  are  at  your 
service.  The  Ospraymo  Line  is  nationally  known 
and  nationally  recommended. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  'Pen  cents  brings  our1 
handsome  book,  "The  Why  and  How  of  Or- 
chard Success,  "  a  complete  spraying  culendar 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  6     Elmira,  N.Y 


Warehouses  at  Oakland  and  I,oa  Angeles,  Cal.  Address:  I  i<  Id 
Rooms,  at  MV\  Los  Angeles  Street,  T>os  Angeles,  Cal. 


I'orce    Pump  C< 


The  Man-Saver 


Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
saver — therefore  a  money-saver. 
Two  men, four  horses  and  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  In  three  weeks— time  and  man  saving;  are  big:  Items  now. 

Fine  for  Terracing,  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  In  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wet  or  dry 
SOLD  ON  TRIAL  soil.  Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 
ing-. Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Steel.  Reversible 
and  Adjustable.  Investigate  the  Martin  i\OlV. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 

1573  V.aiee  Slreot  Denv.r,  Colorado 


Catalogue  Free 
Write  For  It- 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

n,w»r»  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping-  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors^ 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles 


ORDER    TRACTORS    EARLY  IF 
WANTED  ON  TIME. 

One  of  our  tractor  advertisers 
finds  it  "rather  discouraging  to  re- 
ceive replies  from  advertising  and 
then  discover  that  the  farmer  does 
not  comprehend  that  he  cannot  buy 
a  tractor  like  walking  into  a  shoe 
store  and  ordering  shoes."  We  have 
called  attention  to  the  condition  of 


tractor  manufacturers  whose  orders 
are  booked  so  far  ahead  that  deliv- 
eries cannot  be  made  for  several 
weeks.  Those  may  be  the  critical 
weeks  in  preparation  for  crops,  and 
if  the  tractor  cannot  be  delivered  in 
time,  much  crop  possibility  may  be 
lost.  Our  readers'  interests  will  be 
greatly  advantaged  by  ordering  at 
the  first  opportunity  after  the  type, 
size,  and  make  are  decided. 


Model  D  •  Bates  Steel  Mule 

Built  for  Lasting  Dependable  Service 


THE  Model  D  Bates  Steel  Mule  offers  for  the  first  time, 
a  moderate,  economical  sized  tractor,  representative 
in  every  way  of  the  utmost  in  quality  that  money,  brains 
and  determination  to  surpass  can  produce. 

A  tractor  that  can  be  compared  only  with  the  extreme 
highest  standards  which  characterize  the  few  tractors  that 
stand  today  as  representative. 

Strength,  Efficiency,  Simplicity 


The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  a  mar- 
vel of  strength,  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity, every  line  and  curve  ex- 
emplifies marvelous  mechanical 
execution. 

A  trim,  clean-cut  athletic  look- 
ing machine  that  is  the  result  of 
six  years'  experience  in  building 
the  world's  most  efficient  3-plow 
tractor. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  now  re- 
moves every  element  of  chance 
from  tractor  buying;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  striking  and  exclusive 
features,  including: 

A  compactness  of  design,  elim- 
inating thousands  of  pounds  of 
unnecessary  weight,  yet  main- 
taining a  pull  far  in  excess  of  the 
usual  tractors  in  its  class. 


It  is  propelled  by  two  powerful 
"crawlers"  with  twelve  ground 
gripping  cleats  on  each  side  that 
deliver  every  ounce  of  power  with- 
out slipping  or  packing  the  soil. 

Its  powerful,  flexible,  smooth 
running  engine  is  of  the  valve-in- 
head  type  designed  for  kerosene, 
in  which  vibration  is  eliminated, 
power  increased  and  a  degree  of 
economy  that,  is  in  advance  of  the 
times. 

Pulls  three  or  four  plows  at  a 
speed  of  2*A  to  3%  miles  per 
hour.  Has  nickel  steel  roller  bear- 
ings throughout,  with  all  working 
parts  running  in  an  oil  bath  and 
enclosed  against  dust. 

The  factory  will  be  taxed  to 
capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  Model  D.  Only  a  limited 
number  will  be  available  for  this 
territory. 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 

to  reserve  a  Model  D  for  you,  subject  to  your  approval  after 
examination.  "This  will  protect  you  against  disappointment. 

California  Tractor  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAU 


OLIVER  PLOWS  AT  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


Pumps— Gas  Engines- 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. 
Iowa  Separators— 

Write  as  lor  80  vstt  "Beltf r  F«rmlnj  Book"— Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENQINECO. 

538  Front  Street.  San  Francisco 


Lower  Prices 

on  Qalvanlawl  Burfao*  Irriga- 
tion Pip*.  Wolt  Oae!n«  and 
othor   euppllaa.     Writ*  now 
tor  N*w  Plica  List. 
Amtrloaa  Statt  Pip*  A  Tank  C*. 
U4-M  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.. 
Lot  Angelct.  Cat. 


"The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 
will  be  at  the  tractor  demonstration 
to  be  held  near  Davis  April  17  to  19 
with  several  units  of  each  of  our 
various  tractor  moldboard  plows," 
said  Assistant  Manager  McDonald. 
"They  will  all  be  lined  up  ready  for 
any  tractor  to  hook  on  at  any  time. 
They  will  be  of  all  sizes  from  the 
two  and  three  bottom  orchard  plows 
with  levers  laid  flat  to  avoid  tree 
branches,  to  a  real  field  plow  of  six- 
teen ten-inch  bottoms  and  another 
of  nine  fourteen-inch  bottoms.  As 
deep  plowing  is  advocated  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  we  are  send- 
ing a  deep-tillage  three-gang  plow 
with  which  a  man  can  tear  up  new 
seed  beds  under  his  farm.  The  old 
four  -  gang  Bonanza,  designed  for 
California  conditions,  which  require 
so  heavy  a  plow  that  it  will  not  sell 
in  the  East,  iB  still  a  leader  in  popu- 
lar favor  here  and  will  be  at  Davis. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  power 
lift  plows  in  spite  of  the  86  per 
cent  greater  price  and  we  will  be 
on  hand  with  some  of  them." 

Among  interesting  details  of  this 
exhibit  will  be  the  method  of  hitch- 
ing several  gang  units  together  and 
also  the  quickly  detachable  shares 
on  some  of  the  plows. 

TRACTOR  CORN  PLANTING. 

Corn  planting  eight  rows  per  trip 
with  a  60  horsepower  tractor  was 
carried  out  on  400  acres  of  the 
Cammatta  ranch  In  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  last  spring  by  F.  C.  Clark. 
Late  plowing  had  left  some  clods 
which  were  cut  to  pieces  by  a  clod 
cutter  hitched  between  the  tractor 
and  the  four  corn  planters.  A  3  x  8 
timber  24  feet  long  was  hitched  be- 
hind the  tractor  by  three  heavy  log 
chains  six  feet  apart.  Three  clod 
cutters  were  hitched  to  this.  The 
center  one  worked  a  strip  four  rows 
wide  and  supported  a  3  x  12  24  feet 
long,  to  which  the  planters  were 
hooked  by  short  tongues.  The  two  out- 
side clod  cutters  took  only  two  rows 
each.  Each  of  friem  was  made  of 
four  4  x  4's  set  cornerwise  to  the 
earth  with  knives  fastened  to  them 
edgewise.  Seed  was  carried  in  a 
box  on  a  clod  cutter. 


TRACTOR  COMMITTEES  MEET. 

The  Demonstration  Committee  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco March  11  to  discuss  rules  and 
to  take  preliminary  steps  in  final  as- 
signments. They  are  now  ready  to 
assign  space  in  the  exhibit  tents.  It 
became  clear  that  this  demonstration 


to  be  held  at  Davis,  April  17  to  19, 
is  attracting  national  attention  and 
is  to  be  announced  and  reported  in 
certain  *of  the  Eastern  trade  papers. 
J.  B.  Bartholomew,  president  of  the 
tractor  section  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  has 
written  that  he  will  be  here. 

Co-operation  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  University  by 
installation  of  spark  arresters  on 
tractors  operating  in  dry  grain  fields 
is  to  be  recommended  at  the  next 
Association  meeting,  March  30,  by  a 
committee  of  three  appointed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  insurance  rep- 
resentatives. The  insurance  com- 
panies had  stated  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  reduce 
risks  or  insurance  rates  would  have 
to  rise.  The  University,  through 
Farm  Bureaus,  is  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive campaign  of  preparedness  against 
fires  from  all  causes  in  1918  that 
may  destroy  part  of  the  food  crop. 


LICENSE  NECESSARY  TO  HANDLE 
EXPLOSIVES. 

To  prevent  disloyal  persons  from 
getting  possession  of  powder,  dyna- 
mite or  other  explosives,  Congress 
passed  an  aijt,  approved  October  6, 
1917,  and  effective  November  15, 
1917,  providing  that  no  person  shall 
have  possession  of  explosives  other 
than  gun  cartridges  unless  he  has  a 
license  fitting  his  case.  All  farmers 
must  have  purchasers'  or  foreman's 
licenses  before  using  explosives  for 
tree  planting,  stump  pulling,  etc. 
Licensees  must  not  allow  workmen 
to  handle  explosives  unless  they  are 
loyal;  and  no  explosives  may  be  left 
lying  around  where  disloyal  persons 
could  find  them.  All  quantities  of 
explosives  over  25  pounds  must  be 
kept  in  a  "strong  box"  or  building 
under  padlock  and  labeled  plainly 
"Explosives — Keep  Off."  No  unau- 
thorized persons  are  to  be  allowed 
near  such  magazines.  Licenses  may 
be  obtained  from  all  county  clerks 
and  from  many  notaries  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  There  are  606  li- 
censors in  California.  Violators  of 
this  law  should  be  reported  to  Ex- 
plosives Director  John  M.  Grilfin, 
Madera. 


TRACTORS  DO  IT  NOW. 


Getting  ground  into  shape  for 
planting  at  just  the  right' time  and 
condition  is  the  chief  business  of  a 
tractor.  Because  of  its  great  com- 
pact power,  ground  can  be  worked 
when  it  is  in  the  best  condition  and 
crops  can  be  planted  in  time.  A 
dry  season  like  the  present  will 
overrush  many  ranchers  who  have 
no  tractors  and  not  enough  men  to 
drive  all  their  horses. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

V«A*^ 

\s  w~%  g~-  a— I  r>  |  Id/IDC  absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
IX  f%  \J *J  ■  I     wKJ  tVI  a    ^    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

  Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 
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With  a  tread  surface  of  2160  square  inches  on  the 
ground,  hillside  slipping  and  soil  packing  are  eliminated 


Do  you  judge 


a  tractor  by  its  tread  ? 

Business  farmers  know  that  no  tractor  can  be  a  success  in  farm  work 
unless  it  has  a  practical  tread — Why  the  Trundaar  is  so  successful 


No  tractor  is  any  better  than 
its  tread.  This  is  the  decision 
of  experienced  business  farm- 
ers— men  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  And  there 
is  sound  common  sense  be- 
hind it. 

The  simplicity  and  scientific 
construction  of  the  patented 
Trundaar  Tread  make  it  one 
of  the  big  features  of  the 
Trundaar  Tractor. 

This  tread  is  of  the  endless 
belt  type  and  is  built  on  the 
log -chain  principle. 

It  requires   no  lubrication 


Mounting  of  Trundaar 
■practical  belt  pulley 

and  every  link  and  grouser 
plate  is  easily  and  quickly  de- 
tachable. The  connecting  links 


of  the  chains  are  made  short 
so  that  movement  is  minimized 
and  consequently  wear  is 
practically  eliminated. 

Wet  ground  not  a  barrier 

Skilful  farmers  are  careful 
not  to  allow  their  soil  to  be- 
come packed.  With  its  great 
area  of  2160  square  inches  on 
the  ground,  the  Trundaar 
Tread  has  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  pack,  the  soil  over 
which  it  travels,  since  the 
weight  of  the  tractor  is  so 
widely  distributed. 

Rough,  uneven  and  hilly 
ground  is  easy  going  for  the 
powerful  Trundaar  Tractor,  as 
its  power  plant,  fuel  tank,  etc., 
are  carried  on  a  flexible  double 
three-point  suspension  which 
absorbs  all  shocks  and  strains. 

Traction  is  absolutely  posi- 
tive with  the  ground-gripping 
Trundaar  Tread  under  any 
conditions  of  the  soil. 

Practical  engineering 
develops  ideal  tractor 

All  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  23 


years  in  the  tractor  industry 
have  been  built  into  the  Trun- 
daar Tractor. 

Dust  has  always  been  one  of 
the  tractor's  greatest  enemies. 
Every  vital  part  of  the  Trun- 
daar Tractor  runs  in  oil  and 
is  perfectly  protected  from 
dust.  Even  the  air  intake  of 
the  carburetor  is  provided 
with  an  air  cleaner  to  prevent 
particles  of  dust  from  getting 
into  the  cylinders. 

One  of  the  exclusive  features 
of  the  Trundaar  Tractor  is 
the  Buckeye-Deppe"  Integrator, 
which  makes  low-grade  fuel 
operate  like  high-grade  gas- 
oline. 

Quick  and  easy  belt  con- 
nection characterizes  the  Trun- 
daar belt  pulley. 

The  Buckeye-Waukesha 
special  tractor  engine  develops 
ample  power  for  all  kinds  of 
field  and  stationary  work  and 
is  remarkably  free  from  me- 
chanical troubles. 

Each  tread  is  controlled  by 
a  powerful  multiple  disc  clutch 


running  in  oil— a  new  idea  in 
tractor  construction. 

The  massive  two-speed-and- 
reverse  transmission  requires 


On  uneven  ground  maximum,  traction 
is  obtained  by  the  Trundaar  three-point 
suspention 

no  differential  and  is  built  for 
years  of  wear. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  exclu- 
sive features  of  the  Trundaar  Tractor. 
Our  advance  catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  Trundaar  Tractor  in  de- 
tail. Write  today  to  our  nearest  dis- 
tributor for  your  copy. 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing 

Company 
Anderson  Indian* 

Distributors  for  Northern 
California 

Hamilton  &  Nickell 

Sacramento 


You  con  work  a  Trundaar 
Traclur  any  day  in  the  year 


T'undaaiTractor 

SPEEDS  UP  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING 


Provides  positive  traction 
without  packing  the  soil 
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Upper  Coast  County  Dairying  Fine 


[Written  for  Pat 

Conditions  for  dairying  were  never  | 
better  in  the  upper  coast  counties. 
Grass  is  green,  thick,  and  growing 
fast.  The  winter  has  been  mild  and 
the  cows  are  in  good  shape.  Plenty 
of  moisture  has  fallen  and  stayed 
in  the  ground.  No  more  cows  have 
been  slaughtered  than  usual  to  re- 
place barren  animals  and  old  or 
poor  producers,  with  better  heifers 
raised  at  home,  according  to  Man- 
ager W.  B.  Hopkins  of  the  Petaluma 
Co-operative  Creamery  and  P.  H. 
Noonan,  the  most  extensive  slaugh- 
terer in  that  country. 

That  much  high-class  stock  has  re- 
sulted from  the  pioneering  of  pure- 
bred breeders  is  shown  by  some  of 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  records. 
The  Napa-Petaluma  Association  has 
changed  to  the  "Sonoma-Marin  Cow 
Testing  Association"  with  strong 
membership,  requiring  an  assistant 
for  the  tester,  Mr.  Pedrotti.  T.  B. 
Roy  of  Marin  county  has  eight  which 
made  over  45  pounds  fat  in  Febru- 
ary. One  of  these  made  67.2  pounds 
and  another  79.82.  S.  G.  Gambonini 
has  five  that  made  above  40  pounds, 
having  freshened  early  last  fall.  One 
of  these  made  45.67  in  February, 
making  a  total  of  258  pounds  in  the 
past  six  months  at  a  cost  of  $11  per 
month  for  feed,  while  the  fat  aver- 
aged about  50c.  Twelve  of  W.  B.  Mor- 
decai's  rows  which  freshened  last 
fall  made  over  45  pounds  each  in 
February. 

Of  the  1450  cows  in  the  year's 
tests  ending  last  September,  five 
made  over  400  pounds,  4  2  over  300 
pounds,  376  over  200  pounds,  and 
1031  less  than  200  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  is  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion. While  these  records  are  not 
so  high  as  many,  the  conditions  are 
different.  Many  of  the  cows  are  in 
lactation  only  four  to  six  months. 
There  is  a  certain  survival  of  prac- 
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tices  from  the  old  days  when  most 
every  dairyman  had  lots  of  land,  and 
stocked  it  with  enough  cows  so  they 
could  take  the  utmost  advantage  of 
the  green-grass  season.  The  cows 
were  dried  up  on  dried  grass  and 
then  rustled  for  a  living  until  green 
grass  came  again.  Many  dairymen 
are  now  putting  up  volunteer  or 
sown  hay  for  the  winter  after  dried 
grass  is  gone,  some  of  them  provide 
mill  feeds,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
putting  up  silage.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
or  two  silos  were  put  up  last  sea- 
son, and  their  owners,  along  with 
those  who  have  had  silos  a  longer 
time,  are  loud  in  expressing  satisfac- 
tion. Sonoma  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  corn  producers  throughout 
California  history;  and  one  of  her 
farmers,  E.  C.  Frazee,  has  developed 
the  most  prolific  silage  corn  we  ever 
saw.  Silage,  however,  is  still  to 
come  as  a  general  dairy  feed,  though 
corn  production  jumped  between  30 
and  50  per  cent  higher  last  year 
than  before,  according  to  Mr.  Noon- 
an. A  great  hindrance  to  silo  build- 
ing is  the  considerable  proportion  of 
renters  who  cannot  afford  to  build 
them  and  owners  who  do  not  see 
their  advantage.  One  of  the  leaders 
in  silage  is  T.  B.  Purvine.  Another 
is  Mr.  Mordecai,  who  produces  sil- 
age, beets,  carrots,  and  grain  hay. 
He  sells  part  of  the  latter  and  buys 
alfalfa,  which  does  not  make  much 
feed  generally  in  this  county.  A 
good  feed  which  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention  after  years  of  volun- 
teering on  considerable  areas  on 
overflow  lands  near  Santa  Rosa  is 
Australian  rye  grass.  P.  H.  Noonan 
planted  over  ten  acres  of  this  last 
December,  with  oats.  It  is  now  six 
to  ten  inches  tall  and  a  splendid 
stand.  He  expects  to  cut  four  and  a 
half  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  will 
not  have  to  reseed  for  several  years. 
(Continued  on  page  353.) 


OVER  THE  TOP 

40  POUNDER 

TILLY  ALCARTRA  went  over  the  top  at  3:25  p.  m.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  and  is  still  going. 

This  makes  our  herd  sire,  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORN- 
DYKE,  the  highest  record  bull  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  for 
both  butter  and  milk  from  SEVEN  DAYS  to  FIVE  YEARS. 

If  you  want  a  young  herd  sire  of  this  breeding  and  from  dams 
with  records  up  to  30  pounds,  you  had  better  write  and  have  us 
reserve  you  one,  as  we  have  only  five  left  and  they  are  all  under 
one  year  of  age. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  last  crop  of  calves  were  heifers. 

THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


Our  Herd 
Sire 


King  Korndyke  flengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  5  Bisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool.  N.  Y.  One  ot  them.  Maple  Knoll  Hejeo.  who  hat 
s  7-day  record  of  33  16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 

of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  S6100. 

We  arc  offering  »fveral  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 


Save  Butter-Fat,  Time  and 
Labor  for  Yourself  and  for 
Uncle  Sam  with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Save  for  Butter-fat  right  now  is  selling  at  the  highest  price  in  many 
Yourself  year8,  an(*  you  can'*  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine,  you  are  los- 
ing valuable  butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  is  not  only  a  cream  saver  but  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  and  with  the  present  shortage  ot  farm  help  every  farmer  needs 
to  utilize  time  and  labor  saving  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 


It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save 
butter-fat.  We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  riot  a  particle 
of  fat  should  be  wasted.  When  all  European  coun- 
tries are  encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  cream  sep- 
arator, can  we  do  less? 


Save  for 
Uncle  Sam 


Buy  Your  De 
Laval  Now 


Railway  delays  are  so  serious  that  deliveries  can't 
be  depended  upon,  and  if  you  don't  order  your 
De  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can  get 
it.    Then,  too,  labor  and  material  conditions  may 
compel  higher  prices.    The  sooner  you  get  a  De  Laval,  saving  butter- 
fat  and  labor  for  yourself  and  Uncle  Sam,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for 
itself. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable 
farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  pay- 
ment at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  installments 
— so  that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are 
using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 


Why  not  see  the  nearest  Pe  I  Mil  agent  nt  once? 

If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  offire  for  new 

ratalog  or  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

I.AK(iKST  DAIRY  SlTri.V  HOI  SE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST.  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate 
Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters and  Blowers.  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal 
and  Deep  Well  I'll  nips  and  Alpha  Spraying  OntQts. 
Send  for  special  catalog. 


6  1  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
THE  WORLD  OVER 
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i  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  I 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 157  Jerseys  and  131  mem- 
bers of  another  dairy  breed  were  en- 
tered.   The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1  2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  ner  p.ofifs  from  every  poi  nd  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer 
sey  herd.   Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 
-  S«n<£  today  far  frte  book,  "Tht  Jtrtry  Caw  in  Amtrica." 

|     The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  388  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


g  Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to 

S  Increase  the  production  of  your 

S  herd.   They  are  rich  In  the  blood 

~  of  the  great  cow, 

|  GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN 

9      Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
—  solicited. 

E  A.  A.  JENKINS.  R.D.  1.  Tulare.  Cal 

| VENADERA  HERD 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

^  Yonng  bulls  from  dams  and 
5      granddams  In  Register  of  Merit. 


MODESTO 


CALIFORNIA 


E  GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal 


1  Young  Bull  Calves 

E         Fine  Individuals,  with  Register 
E       of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cowi 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males.   Prices  right.  Tuberculin 

tested. 

N.  H.T  OfKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal 


Acme  Herd  Jerseys 

duality  counts. 
Mock   for  sale. 


CHAS.  M.  McLOUTH,  Orland.  Cal 

LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS  f 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  £ 
Merit  cows.    Write  for  lnforma-  ■ 

E 


W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceree.  Cal 
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Butte  Cattlemen  Organized 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.] 


The  California  beef  calf  crop  is 
only  52  per  cent  of  the  cows,  the 
lowest  ratio  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States,  as  stated  by  Field 
Representative  A.  C.  Craner  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association  at 
a  meeting  of  about  fifty  stockmen  in 
Chico,  March  8.  Better  breeding 
and  better  feeding,  perhaps  with  sil- 
age, to  keep  animals  up  to  weight 
through  the  winter  were  urged.  The 
principal  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  organize  a  Butte  county  unit 
of  the  State  Association  in  order  to 
help  solve  the  calf  and  other  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  leading  objects 
was  to  secure  more  intelligent  and 
effective  co-operation  between  stock- 
men and  United  States  Forest  Re- 
serve officers.  A  local  organization 
was  formed  and  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  State  Association.  Claude 
Williams  of  Chico  was  elected  presi- 
dent  and   A.   L.   Jones  of  Oroville 

Healthy  Stock 
Pays  Big 

Put  your  stock  in  the  profit-pro- 
ducing class.  The  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
testoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  use 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

This  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  has  stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  farmers  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing pay  big  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  tones 
up  the  whole  system  in  a  natural 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite- 
aids  digestion — regulates  the 
bowels — expels  irritating  worms 
— prevents  sickness — increases 
strength,  growth  and  production. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

Pratts  Products  are  sold  J>v  dealers 
everywhere  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Demand  Pratts — refuse  substitutes. 

Write  today  for 
Stock  Book— FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  and  Remedie 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


secretary-treasurer.  Five  directors 
are  to  be  elected  to  make  binding  ar- 
rangements with  Federal  forest  of- 
ficials for  grazing. 


BEEF  READY  EARLY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Mendocino  and  Sonoma  beef  will 
be  ready  to  butcher  earlier  this  sea- 
son than  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
thinks  P.  H.  Noonan  of  the  Noonan 
Packing  Co.,  the  biggest  slaughterers 
of  that  section.  The  winter  has  been 
open  and  feed  is  fine,  with  plenty 
of  moisture,  which  has  stayed  in  the 
ground  to  make  grass  grow.  In  some 
places,  notably  Knights  Valley  and 
Alexander  Valley,  the  cattle  have 
gained  all  winter.  Cattlemen  have 
bred  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ranges, 
thinks  Mr.  Noonan,  on  account  of 
high  beef  prices;  and  the  calf  crop 
which  is  dropping  now  will  be  fully 
up  to  normal.  The  stockmen  are 
studying  to  avoid  overstocking,  how- 
ever, five  to  fifteen  acres  being  al- 
lowed per  head.  All  beef  cattle  here 
are  raised  and  fattened  on  grass,  ex- 
cept the  registered  stock. 


UPPER  COAST  COUNTY  DAIRYING 
FINE. 


(Continued  from  page  352.) 

Petaluma  is  the  central  dairy  mar- 
keting point  and  has  several  ship- 
ping firms  besides  the  Petaluma  Co- 
operative Creamery.  The  latter  now 
has  138  patrons  bringing  cream,  a 
gain  of  18  or  20  recently  with  five 
to  150  cows  each.  The  creamery 
handles  the  product  of  over  5000 
cows  now.  It  was  reincorporated 
about  January  1  after  four  years  of 
successful  operation.  Shares  in  the 
old  creamery  were  simply  exchanged 
for  an  equal  number  in  the  new  one, 
but  new  shares  and  exchanges  are 
now  selling  at  $7  instead  of  $5  each. 

The  satisfied  feeling  of  dairymen 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Mendocino 
counties  stands  up  along  with  that 
of  Humboldt  county,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  considerable  talk  of 
dairymen  selling  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 


The  dairy  herd  of  20  head  of  Hol- 
steins  owned  by  Robert  Davidson  at 
Modesto  was  sold  last  week  to  Mr. 
Rose  of  Patterson. 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PA1CIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

HAVin    I    CTftl    I    P?»V    320  SHARON  BUILDING 

DAVID  J.  b  I  ULLcKY     san  francisco. cal. 

WILL  HAVE  SOME  ENTRIES  AT  THE  SHORTHORN  SALE.  APRIL  11 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  1-1.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

 AND  

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First  Prize  Breeders  Young   Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento. 
Will  consign  some  choice  bulls  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Special  offering  for  the  next  30  days  of  10  corking  good  Registered 

Yearling  Bulls  and  10  Registered  Bred  Berkshire  Gilts. 
Will  consign  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MA£ifLD 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  Bame  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana.  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

Will  consign  4  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11.* 

SAN  FRA.NCISCO  OFFICE  -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDQ. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY     ANIMAL      POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  mile*  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigree*  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       AOMflNin  A  I   PJ    CC\  R-  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JERSEY  8 WINK     V7tvJYlV71>  L»A\  LC,    \*\J .      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 

Will  consign  12  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


First  Spring  Sale 


OF 


SHORTHORNS 

Under  Auspices  of 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 


Will  be  Held  at 


SALES  PAVILION 

478  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco 


ON 


Thursday,  April  11,  1918 

At  1  F>.  M. 

Bulls  for  the  Range  Man 
Bulls  for  Registered  Herds 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Quality 
AH  Animals  Tuberculin  Tested 

For  Catalogue  Apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PRF^D  RBPPeRT,  Auctioneer 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  p«atal  cards,  note*  regard- 
lr,g  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

There  are  6,000  milch  cows  with- 
in a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Crow's 
Landing. 

Humboldt  county  dairymen  will 
open  a  milkers'  employment  bureau 
at  Ferndale. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  soon  to  be 
applied  to  all  dairy  cows  around 
Grass  Valley. 

P.  Staufer  of  Reedley  reports  the 
sale  of  his  young  Jersey  bull,  Little 
Sunshine's  Fox,  to  H.  G.  Bergen  of 
Dinuba. 

Humboldt  county  dairymen  met  at 
Ferndale  last  week  and  agreed  on 
$75  per  month  and  board  as  the 
maximum  monthly  wage  for  milkers. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  reports 
the  sale  of  a  registered  Holstein 
bull  to  Leo  Reiffel  of  Traver  and 
one  to  R.  B.  Oliver  of  Reedley. 

F.  Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo  reports 
sales  of  registered  Holstein  bulls  to 
E.  S.  Beecher  of  Stockton,  to  the 
Anita  Land  Co.  and  to  the  Steele 
Corporation. 

The  seventh  semi-annual  sale  of 
the  Western  Washington  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Kent,  Wash.,  April  17.  About  85 
head  will  be  sold. 

The  fixtures  and  other  assets  of 
the  Chico  creamery  were  sold  last 
week  at  sheriff's  sale  for  $510.  A 
company  has  been  organized  to  take 
it  over  and  manufacture  butter. 

Sonoma  county  dairymen  are  con- 
serving labor  by  putting  in  milk- 
ing machines.  Fillippine  Bros,  of 
Sonoma,  E.  J.  Martinelli  of  Petaluma 
and  Mr.  Grossi  of  Novato  have  all 
recently  installed  Perfection  milkers. 

"Goldie's  Nehalem  Beauty,"  owned 
by  Clifford  F.  Reid  of  Portland.  Ore., 
finished  her  junior  three-year-old 
world's  record,  September,  1916;  she 
freshened  again  in  two  months  and 
one  day  started  her  test  at  four 
years,  six  months  and  six  days;  and 
on  November  17,  1917,  finished  with 
901.91  pounds  of  fat,  or  1131.13 
pounds  of  butter,  80  per  cent  fat. 
This  gives  her  a  record  of  27,691.2 
pounds  of  milk  and  2068.15  pounds 
of  butter  In  two  years,  two  months. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  Tulare  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  decided  to  hold  the  next  hog  sale 
Saturday,  March  23. 

Swine  breeders  report  greater  in- 
quiry and  sales  of  purebred  stock  at 
this  time  than  ever  known  before. 

A  co-operative  hog  growers'  asso- 
ciation similar  to  the  Associated 
Raisin  Association  may  be  organ- 
ized at  Hanford. 

The  sale  of  Hampshire  swine  held 
by  F.  F.  Silver  at  Cantril,  Iowa,  on 
February  21,  shows  there  is  a  wide 
demand  for  this  breed.  Offerings 
went  to  eleven  different  States,  from 
South  Dakota  to  Georgia.  The  top- 
priced  sow  went  to  L.  T.  Earle  of 
Mt.  Vernon.  S.  D.,  at  $640.  A  spring 
gilt.  Cozy  Lookout,  sold  for  $515. 

Clayton  N.  Slocum  of  H.  P.  Slo- 
cum  &  Sons  has  just  returned  to 
California  after  a  trip  to  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  As 
evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  hog  industry  in  California,  he 
brought  back  a  carload  of  high- 
priced  Duroc-Jerseys,  including  Model 
Lena,  a  Golden  Model  sow,  who  was 
dam  of  the  first  prize  junior  year- 
ling at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last 
year,  and  is  bred  to  High  Orion 
Chief's  Bell;  Educator's  Pet,  sired 
by  Educator  2nd  and  bred  to  King 
Orion  Cherry,  and  a  young  boar 
sired  by  King  the  Colonel,  who,  Mr. 
Slocum  says,  has  sired  more  900  to 
1000  pound  boars  and  700  to  800 
pound  sows  than  any  other  boar  in 
the  breed. 


Beef  Cattle. 
Breeders  from  all  Coast  States  are 
expected  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
banquet  at  Davis,  April  9,  preceding 
the  combination  Hereford  sale  on  the 
10th. 


The  herds  of  the  Paicines  ranch, 
owned  by  A.  K.  Macomber  at  Hol- 
lister  will  be  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  of  thoroughbred 
Kentucky  cattle. 

The  State  Cattle  Protection  Board, 
Underwood  building,  San  Francisco, 
will  appoint  district  inspectors 
throughout  the  State  so  as  to  stop 
the  shipping  of  stolen  cattle. 

Hereford  cattle  breeders  on  the 
Coast  are  starting  right.  When  the 
sale  at  Davis,  which  takes  place  on 
April  10,  was  being  planned,  there 
was  appointed  a  plucking  committee 
to  visit  all  of  the  consignors  and 
rigidly  pass  on  the  quality  of  the  of- 
ferings. The  committee  that  passed 
on  the  quality  of  the  Herefords 
listed  for  the  sale  at  Davis  took 
a  task  that  was  not  enviable.  The 
net  result  of  the  entire  trip  is  that 
the  intending  purchaser  who  goes 
to  the  sale  on  April  10  will  know 
that  good  quality  will  prevail. 


SheeD. 

There  are  now  140,000  head  of 
sheep  in  Imperial  Valley. 

No  sheep  will  be  permitted  to 
graze  in  Yosemite,  Sequoia  and  Las- 
sen national  parks  this  year,  as  re- 
quested by  joint  action  of  cattle- 
men and  sheepmen. 

A  number  of  farmers  at  Manteca 
have  gone  into  sheep  raising,  keep- 
ing their  herds  in  pastures  instead 
of  seeking  ranges.  They  are  fed  the 
refuse  from  the  sugar  plants. 

P.  S.  Baker  of  Brawley  claims  to 
have  the  champion  patriotic  sheep  of 
California.  At  one  shearing  he  got 
24  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  at  40c 
per  pound,  returning  him  $9.60. 
Shearings  like  this  will  make  it  easy 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  keep  his  soldier 
boys  in  France  well  supplied  with 
good,  warm  uniforms.  Where  is  the 
sheep  that  can  take  the  laurels  from 
Mr.  Baker? 


Horses. 

At  a  sale  given  by  the  Ft.  Wayne 
District  Belgian  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, at  Huntertown.  Indiana,  Febru- 
ary 19,  the  stallion  Daron  topped  the 
sale,  going  to  William  Bleke  of 
Huntertown  at  $10,500. 

The  last  livery  stable  at  Hollister, 
erected  in  1872  by  Jere  Walker,  was 
closed  out  Saturday  last.  The  au- 
tomobile has  chased  the  livery  horse 
to  the  woods,  and  the  way  the  faith- 
ful animals  were  sold  almost  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  veterans 
who  witnessed  the  sale  of  stock. 


Livestock  Miscellaneons. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Nichols  has  been  ap- 
pointed livestock  inspector  of  Mon- 
terey county. 

Prof.  Schneider  states  that  live- 
stock should  not  be  fed  barley  un- 
less the  grain  has  been  tested. 

Reports  that  livestock  are  dying 
from  starvation  in  the  Mt.  Diablo 
section  of  Contra  Costa  county  are 
being  denied  by  stockmen. 

The  death  of  hundreds  of  cattle, 
mules  and  chickens  in  Auberry  Val- 
ley, near  Fresno,  is  attributed  to  the 
systematic  poisoning  operations  of 
Johann  Meyn,  unnaturalized  Ger- 
man, now  in  jail  at  Fresno.  Meyn 
denies  that  he  is  disloyal,  but  says 
he  does  not  like  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

There  is  a  steady  improvement  In 
livestock  on  the  ranches  of  Nevada 
county,  due  to  importation  of  thor- 
oughbred animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. During  the  past  winter  im- 
portations have  been  more  numerous 
than  at  any  previous  time.  A  pool 
of  range  stockmen,  headed  by  M.  B. 
Church,  has  imported  a  carload  of 
Shorthorn  bulls;  M.  B.  Church  has 
imported  a  thoroughbred  Rambouil- 
let  ram;  the  Lady  Jane  ranch  is 
breeding  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
hogs,  and  the  Loma  Rica  ranch  is 
breeding  Duroc-Berkshires.  Many  of 
the  dairy  ranches  have  thorough- 
bred sires  to  head  their  herds. 


Prizes  in  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition 

For  highfKt  average  credited  production   of  butterfut  except  where  ntated  otherwise. 


1.  Herd  Prizes — For  the  highest 
production  of  butterfat  by  ten  cows 
in  a  herd  during  ten,  consecutive 
months. 

Class  A.  Jerseys  or  Guernseys — 1st  prlae, 
$300.  J.  W.  Copplni,  Ferndale,  470.95  lbs. 
fnt;  2nd  prize,  $200,  Guy  H.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto, 418.18  lbs.  fat. 

Class  B,  Holsteins— 1st  prize,  $300.  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland.  C56.62 
lbs.  fat. 

Class  C,  other  breeds  and  grades — 1st, 
$:«».  G.  E.  Trigg,  Ferndale,  5S0.54  lbs.  fat; 
2nd,  $200,  Iver  Iversen,  Areata..  576.41  lbs. 
fat;  3rd.  $100.  F.  Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo, 
558.86  lbs.  fat;  4th,  $50,  J.  W.  Copplni. 
Ferndale,  532.86  lbs.  fat. 

2.  Individual  Prizes — For  one  cow 
during  ten  consecutive  months. 

Class  A,  Jerseys  or  Gnernseva— 1st,  $200, 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  585.82  lbs.  fat:  2nd, 
$100.  J.  W.  Copplni.  Ferndale.  5T6.14  lbs. 
fat:  3rd.  $50.  EUlott-Brant  Rancbo.  Owens- 
mouth.  575.30  lbs.  fat;  4th,  $25,  A.  J.  Welch, 
Redwood  City.  573.99  lbs.  fat. 

Class  B,  Holsteins— 1st.  $200.  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris 4  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland.  00692  lbs.  fat; 
2nd.  $100.  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  Palo  Alto. 
764  94  lbs.  fat:  3rd.  $50.  A.  M.  Blbens,  Mo- 
desto. 656.61  lbs.  fat;  4th.  $25.  Mrs.  Anita 
M.  Baldwin,  634.14  lbs.  fat. 

Class  C,  other  breeds  and  grades — 1st, 
$200,  Napa  State  Hospital.  Napa.  762.29  lbs. 
fat;  2nd,  $100.  F.  Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo, 
729.19  lbs.  fat:  3rd.  $50,  Iver  Iversen.  Ar- 
eata, 685.84  lbs.  fat;  4th,  $25,  G.  E.  Trice. 
Ferndale,  632.44  lbs.  fat. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

1.  For  ten  consecutive  months,  by 
a  grade  herd  of  10  to  25  cows, 
headed  by  a  purebred  sire.  Choice 
of  an  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein 
and  Jersey  bull  calf,  offered  respec- 
tively by  J.  W.  Clise,  Seattle;  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  Mayhews;  K.  W.  Abbott, 
Milpitas.  and  N.  B.  Locke  Co., 
Lockeford. 

First  prize.  F.  •Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo, 
558.9  lbs.  fat;  second  prize.  G.  E.  Trigg. 
Ferndale,  553.3  lbs.  fat;  third  prize.  Iver 
Iversen.  Areata,  531.9  lbs.  fat;  fourth 
prize,  J.  W.  Copplni,  Ferndale,  513.5  lbs. 
fat. 

2.  For  10  consecutive  months,  by 
a  grade  herd  of  more  than  25  cows, 
headed  by  a  purebred  sire.  Choice 
of  an  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
bull  calf,  donated  respectively  by 
E.  B.  McFarland.  San  Francisco; 
W.  A.  Saylor.  San  Francisco;  C.  G. 
McFarland,  Tulare,  and  of  $100 
worth  in  purebred  Guernsey  or 
Hampshire  males,  donated  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Henderson,  Berkeley. 

First  prize,  Bohnett  Bros..  Campbell, 
401.56  lbs.  fat:  second  prize,  J.  M.  Chris- 
ten. Pacheco.  242.29  lbs.  fat. 

3.  For  the  two  herds  having  the 
largest  and  next  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cows  producing  over  300  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  10  consecutive 
months,  two  prizes,  choice  of  a  two- 
unit  outfit  of  the  "Calf-Way"  mrtker, 
donated  by  the  "Calf-Way"  Milker 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  a  two-unit  Shar- 
pies Mechanical  Milker,  donated  by 
the  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West 
Chester. 

First  prize.  .T.  W.  Copplni,  Ferndale.  21 
records  over  .'i00  lbs.  fat:  second  prize. 
G.  E.  Trigg,  Kermlnle,  15  records  over 
300  lbs.  fat. 

4.  For  10  cows  in  a  grade  herd, 
five  prizes  (winner  of  first  three 
cash  prizes  barred),  choice  of: 

A  No.  35  Iowa  Cream  Separator, 
capacity  850  lbs.  per  hour,  donated 
by  the  Associated  Manufacturers  Co., 


Waterloo,  Iowa;  a  No.  5  Simplex 
Cream  Separator,  capacity  500  lbs. 
per  hour,  donated  by  Baker-Hamil- 
ton and  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
a  No.  6  Anker-Holth  Cream  Separa- 
tor, capacity  600  lbs.,  donated  by 
Anker-Holth  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Huron. 
Mich.;  an  M-2  Baltic  Cream  Sep- 
arator, donated  by  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfleld,  ca- 
pacity 300  lbs.  per  hour;  a  No.  2 
Primrose  Cream  Separator,  donated 
by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America,  San  Francisco. 

First  prize,  J.  W.  Copplni.  Ferndale, 
532.86  lbs.  fat;  second  prize,  Bohnett  Bros., 
430. '<5  lbs.  fat:  third  prize,  J.  M.  Christen, 
Pacheco.  242.29  lbs.  fat. 

5.  For  three  cows  in  the  same 
herd,  2%  years  to  3%  years  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  competition:  A 
No.  15  De  Laval  Cream  Separator, 
capacity  675  lbs.,  donated  by  the  De 
Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland, 

782.21  lbs. 

6.  For  10  consecutive  months  by 
a  cow  entered  in  the  competition: 
Five  tons  of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  offered  by  the  Larrowe  Milling 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  provided  that  if 
the  winner  of  this  prize  consumed 
not  less  than  half  a  ton  of  Lar- 
rowe's Dried  Beet  Pulp  In  her  ra- 
tion during  the  record  period  the 
quantity  to  be  awarded  shall  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen  tons. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  CortK,  Woodland. 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker.  966.92 
lbs.  fat. 

7.  For  10  consecutive  months  by 
five  cows  in  a  herd,  bred  by  the 
owner:  Three  prizes,  $150  each,  for 
(a)  purebred  cows,  (b)  grade  cows, 
(c)  cows  irrespective  of  their  breed- 
ing. Offered  by  the  Country  Life 
Department  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sacramento. 

(a)  Purebred  cows.  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  Corp.,  Woodland.  789.63  lbs.  fat;  (b) 
grade  cows,  F.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo. 
620  17  lbs.  fat;  (c)  cows  Irrespective  of 
their  breeding,  Iver  Iversen,  Areata,  601. H 
lbs.  fat. 

8.  For  the  highest  and  next  to  the 
highest  production  of  butterfat  dur- 
ing 10  consecutive  months  by  a  cow 
in  the  Imperial  Valley:  Two  prizes, 
offered  by  Barber  &  Thomson  Co.( 
Los  Angeles. 

First  prize.  $25.  F.  H.  Van  Derpoel.  El 
Centro,  668.54  lbs.  fat;  second  prize,  $15, 
F.  H.  Van  Derpoel,  441.04  lbs.  fat. 

9.  For  five  cows  in  a  grade  herd, 
headed  by  a  purebred  sire,  during 
each  calendar  month,  November, 
1916,  to  February,  1918,  inclusive: 
A  cash  prize  of  $25  a  month,  do- 
nated by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

1916 — November,  Napa  Stute  Hospital. 
46.387  lbs.  fat;  December.  Bohnett  Bros.. 
49.319  lbs.  fat.  1917— January,  K.  W.  Ab- 
bott. 56.605  lbs.  fat;  February,  Napa  State 
Hospital.  63.696  lbs.  fat;  March,  F.  J. 
Kell.  71.050  lbs.  fat;  April,  G.  E.  Trigg. 
82.373  lbs.  fat;  May,  F.  Stenzel,  84.640  lbs. 
fat;  Jnne.  J.  W.  Copplni,  67.397  lbs.  fat; 
July,  G.  E.  Trigg,  74.888  lbs.  fat;  August. 
Iver  Iversen,  64.740  lbs.  fat;  September.  J. 
W.  Copplni,  51.033  lbs.  fat;  October,  Iver 
Iversen,  51.953  lbs.  fat;  November,  G."  E. 
Trigg,  41.950  lbs.  fat;  December.  Floyd 
Reel*.  46.190  lbs.  fat.  191S— January. 
Southern  California  State  Hospital,  34.299 
Km.  fat. 


TESTED 

JACKS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  BLINDS 


in 

California 


that  make  a  hone  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


ABSO 


RBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  fr«e. 
ABSORBING  JR,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Went,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealer*  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  86Ttnpie$U  Springfield,  Mate, 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  beat  mule  mares. 


JERSEY— $500— BULL 

For  Glen  Tanna's  Patriot.  Just 
old  enough  for  service.  His  dam. 
Glen  Tanna's  Sybil,  made  478  lbs. 
butter  as  a  yearling;  now  milking 
60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter. 

REID  STOCK  FARM 

202  Wilcox  Bldg. 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


March  16,  1918 
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10.  For  one  year  by  herds  be- 
longing to  a  cow  testing  association: 
Three  prizes,  $100  each,  for  herds 
of  (a)  10  to  25  cows,  (b)  26  to  50 
cows,  (c)  over  50  cows.  Offered  by 
the  California  Cultivator,  Los  An- 
geles. 

(a)  10  to  25  cows,  J.  W.  Copptni,  Fern- 
dale,  22  cowa.  510.09  lbs.  fat;  (b)  26  to  50 
cows,  Iver  Iversen,  Areata,  37  cows,  498.73 
lbs.  fat;  (c)  over  60  cows,  W.  Terkelsen, 
Ferndale,  53  cows,  420.46  lbs.  fat. 

11.  For  a  grade  cow  for  each 
month  during  1917:  A  cash  prize 
of  $10  a  month,  offered  by  McAlis- 
ter  &  Sons,  Chino. 

1917— January,  Napa  State  Hospital, 
81.605  lbs.  fat;  February,  F.  Stenzel. 
66.000  lbs.  fat;  (March,  F.  .T.  Kell.  84.522 
lbs.  fat;  April.  F.  Stenzel,  9.3.056  lbs.  fat; 
May,  Napa  State  Hospital,  97.1S3  lba.  fat; 
June,  G.  "E.  TriRg-.  80.460  lbs.  fat;  July, 
G  E.  TrlffK.  98.332  lbs.  fat;  August,  J.  W. 
Coppinl.  71  027  lbs.  fat;  September,  G.  E. 
Trigs.  65.146  lbs.  fat:  October,  Iver  Iver- 
sen, 75.675  lbs.  fat:  November.  Iver  Iver- 
sen, 57.103  lbs.  fat;  December,  Floyd 
Beebe.  56.544  lbs.  fat. 

12 A.  For  10  consecutive  months 
by  four  cows  in  a  Stanislaus  county 
herd:  Four  prizes  of  $40,  $30,  $20, 
and  $10,  the  first  prize  being  open  to 
purebreds  and  grade  cows,  the  others 
to  grade  and  common  cows  only,  of- 
fered by  Modesto  Creamery,  Modesto. 

First  prize,  $40,  J.  M.  Bomberger,  Mo- 
desto. 497.69  lbs.  fat. 

12B.  For  a  herd  in  the  Ferndale 
Cow  Testing  Association  that  was 
not  tested  prior  to  January  1,  1917: 
A  purebred  Jersey  bull  calf  out  of 
a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  offered  by 
J.  W.  Coppini,  Ferndale. 

S.  J.  Damon,  Ferndale,  365.0  lbs.  fat. 
12(b).  For  10  cows  in  a  registered 
purebred  herd,  covering  a  period  of 
10  months.  Offered  by  C.  L.  Hughes, 
Sacramento. 

One  prize.  $100,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Woodland.  956.62  lbs.  fat. 

13.  For  the  highest  production  of 
milk  during  10  consecutive  months 
by  a  cow,  irrespective  of  her  breed- 
ing: A  silver  trophy  donated  by 
Scott,  Magner  &  Miller,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland, 
24.201.7  lbs.  milk. 

14.  For  the  highest  record  of  a 
registered  Jersey  cow  and  by  10  cows 
in  a  grade  herd,  sired  by  a  regis- 
tered Jersey  bull:  Two  cups,  of- 
fered by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

First  prize.  University  of  California, 
759.64  lbs.  fat;  second  prize,  G.  E.  Trigg, 
Ferndale.  580.54  lbs.  fat. 

15.  For  the  highest  records  by  a 
registered  Guernsey  cow  and  by  10 
cows  in  a  grade  herd,  sired  by  a 
registered  Guernsey  bull:  Two  tro- 
phies, offered  by  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peterboro. 

First  prize,  W.  H.  Dupee,  Santee,  783  85 
lbs.  fat;  second  prize.  Hollow  Hill  Farm, 
Colton,  494.35  lbs.  fat. 

16.  For  the  highest  records  by  a 
registered  Holstein  cow,  and  by  10 
cows  in  a  grade  herd,  sired  by  a  reg- 
istered Holstein  bull:  Two  silver 
cups,  offered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  Brattleboro. 

First  prize,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp., 
Woodland.  Miss  Vallev  Mead  Do  Kol  Wal- 
ker, 966.92  lbs.  fat:  second  prize,  F.  Sten- 
zel. San  Lorenzo.  558.86  lbs.  fat. 

16 A.  For  the  highest  record  by  a 
registered  Ayrshire  cow:  One  silver 
trophy,  offered  by  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  San  Francisco. 

E.  B.  McFaiiand.  San  Mateo,  Willow- 
moor  Vesta  4th.  661,02  lbs.  fat, 

17.  For  10  consecutive  months  by 
a  cow  bred  by  the  owner:  One  gold 
medal,  awarded  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

One  gold  medal,  AW;  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,   Woodland;  966.02  lbs.  fat. 

18.  For  10"  consecutive  months  by 
five  cows  in  a  herd,  bred  by  the 
owner:  One  gold  medal,  awarded  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California. 

One  gold  medal,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Woodland,  851.52  lbs.  fat. 

A  new  stock  poisoning  case  has 
developed,  this  time  on  the  West 
Side,  where  300  sheep  are  reported 
to  have  died  on  Cantua  Creek,  about 
20  miles  south  of  Mendota,  and 
near  the  foothills.  United  States  of- 
ficials are  investigating. 


FALL,  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd;  acknowledged  by  experts  the  best 
Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  California; 
sire  of  Banker's  Boy,  first  in  the  senior  year- 
ling at  P.  P.  I.  E.,  and  Chief's  Victor,  gTand 
champion  California  State  Fair.  For  prices 
and  information,  write  J.  K.  Macomber,  Tip- 
ton, Calif.  


FIRST  CHECK  FOR  $65  gets  choice  of 
two  Poland-China  gilts  (large  type)  by  Black 
Favorite  258147.  out  of  My  Queen  667014 
and  Black  Queen  616980.  bred  to  King  Dodo 
264933,  he  by  Iowa  Wonder,  for  May  and 
June  farrow.  A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Route  E, 
Box  126,  Fresno. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unu9ual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale,  I  have  made  a  price  of  850  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FKKI)  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head.  4  to  6 .  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  IL 
Browning.  Woodland.     


26  SOWS  will  be  my  consignment  to  the 
Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Sale, 
February  20th.  25  Sows.  They  are  fine. 
Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise, 
Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  Kings  County.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  O.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal.  


KK(.ISTFRKT)  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  CaL    

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  "from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon. 
Cal.   , 

Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILL1KKN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites, 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  waa  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.   Mills.    Sacramento   county.  Cal.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WniTES— Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.   


Berkshlres. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERK  SHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old, 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd.  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
8an  Joaquin  County.  Cal.  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   


WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.   


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  560.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulft.  Modesto.  Cal.  


HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old.  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomaa 
District  1000.  . 

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Qlgh,  Laws,  Cat,  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500. boar.  Kouniaa  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modeslt). 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Berk- 
shires.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld,  Cal 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headecTby 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sal*  at 
present.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


DCROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up,  sired  by  Stat*  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  . 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres,  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUB  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.    Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 

Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender,  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  _stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  8ALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.     Hans  Duveneck,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  _CaI . 

Hampshires, 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National,  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstein*. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 


AN  OPPORT  UNITY 

to  buy  some  splendid  young  registered  Holstein 
bulls  of  excellent  breeding  and  conformation. 
Among  the  sires  are  Finderne  Komdyke  Neth- 
erland,  great  grandson  of  King  Segis;  SirPon- 
tiac  Farolies  Hengerveld,  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs;  Segis  De  Kol  Pontiac  Burke, 
grandson  of  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 
and  Ruby  Gem  Canaby  Lad.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  write  Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits, 
Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia. 
Cal. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Sons  of  Fin- 
derne Solderne  Valdessa  for  sale.  Toyon  Farm 
Association.  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose'.  Cal.  

THOMPSON'S    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A. 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal,  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

BREEDER   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Pntz.  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offers 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1,  Modesto,  Cal. 


•  SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

—  FTTbTSTENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder   of  registered   Holsteins.     High  test 

producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  -Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.   


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 

bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 

heifers.     O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale.   


Guernseys. 


PACIFIC  GUERNSEY  HERD  —  C3ttle  se- 
lected from  the  best  imported  and  Advanced 
Register  Stock.     Now  offering  choice  bulls. 

C.  S.  Rasmussen.  Loleta,  Cal.   


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 

in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL   FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  __ 

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  jCal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H.  Gabio. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg_v 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSOiN— Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.     


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.    J.  H. 

Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal.    

Registered  Holsteins 


SHORTHORNS  - 

field.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  May- 


SHORTUORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 

Cal. 


W.     J.     BEMMERLY,     Woodland,     Cat — 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  CaL — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — m00  head  sheep,  ewes  now 
lambing:  year's  fleece:  price  $13.50  per 
head.  Address  James  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 
Phone  60F11.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.   

KAUPKeHbROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.- — Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cah  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


CREAMCUP  HERD 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.   Holdridge,  Modesto, 

r'ELL^BRED    BERKSHIRES,    write  S__]iL 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

-Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 


BERKSHIRES  - 

California. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out  of  bred  gilts: 
two  service  boars,  one  of  them  an  outstand- 
ing Individual,  for  sale:  also  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes:  23  ribbons  on  11  entries,  including 
6  championships.  State  Fair,  1917.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  VllbiBS, 
Patterson,  pal.  


Rates  in  this  directory.  3o  per  word  each  issue. 

 BWtNTg.  

Poland-Ch  bias. 

RF.A0AK9  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR,  yearling,  large; 
sire  champion  and  grand  champion  California 
State  Fair:  dam  high  bred.  Life  immune 
from  cholera.  A  bargain.  Also  immune 
pigs.     Garden  City  Sanitarium.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


TO  MAKE  ROOM  for  spring  Utters,  will 
for  two  weeks  sell  fall  pigs  (both  sexes)  at 
$15  to  $30.  Ready  for  service  May  and 
June.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Route  A.  Modesto. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Purebred  hogs  make 
better  average  gains  on  average  feed  than 
average  scrub  stock.  Weaned  pigs  priced 
right.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  R.  R.  1.  Winton.  Cal. 


GOT  SHALL   &   MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 

registered  Holsteln-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOI-STEIN 

Cattle— McAlister  St  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  %ull*  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN"  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cat 


FOR  SALE — One  imported  lYichcron  stal- 
lion: color  black:  weight  1900  lbs.;  age  8 
years.  Fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  Price 
$600.  One  heavy-boned  three-year-old  grade/ 
Percticron  stallion,  price  $400.  S.  L.  Skuggs. 
'  Madera,  Cal.  

THREE  BEAUTIFUL  REG.  PER(  HERONS 
for  sale,  rent  or  shares.  Producer  of  State, 
winners.  Come  right  now.  H.  G.  Learned 
(of  State  Fair  fame).  StoHUon^_Cal_.  

REGISTERED  PERCH  ERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion.  P.-P.  I.  E., 
1915.  John ^latley.  Reno,  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Registered  Shires,  Brood  Mares,  Stud  and 
filly  colts.    Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  < 

FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.    J.   K.  Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal.  

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE—^r^_Sen_^tot8onJ_^p^,_Cail.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 
$150      Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 

Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  


PA  LEND  ALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH  —  Shorthorn*,  Shrop- 
shire*. Berkshires  and  Shetland  Ponie*.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford.  owner*.  

CROLEY '8  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— Th* 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  St*..  San 
Francisco.  Cal.   _____ 

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — F*T  rent,  4500 
acre*  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B. 
Driver.  Dinuba,  Cal.  

FREE  FEED  On  C  HI  acre  slock  ralsitlK 
homesteads.     Particular*,  Joseph  Clark.  Sac- 

ramento.   , 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— *10i  Cholo*- 
atock.    Arbor  Bartb,  Escalon,  Cal. 
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Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  year*  at 
widely  separated  show 
ring's,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varyin* 
type  Ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winnem.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog. 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sew,  F,  P.  L  E.,  1015;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  UF- 

FA  IB    DEALING.    UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,    SATISFIED    CUSTOMERS.    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS.  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

\l.  BA8SBTT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

 Anoakla  Breeding  Farm  


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS — ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  hard  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glsnvlsw  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Klntyrs  Laird.  Ths  dams  ars  from  ths  but  blood  Una*. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Writ*  for  catalogue. 


Anita  Ml. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


Baldwin 

Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


Hauser's  Digester  Tankage 

GIVES  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  LEAST  MONEY. 
IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.  Los  Angeles 


QIVE  THEM  REGULARLY 


ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  in  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  More  Pork  with  Leas  Feed 
Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 

save  your  hogs    Economy  Dog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.  t^.£KJai?B 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hor) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexea. 
Sure  to  please. 
8  AV  IN"  ELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Peuraon.  Prop.  Woodland.  CmL 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


The  California 
Polytechnic  School 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 

Offers  for  sale  the  following 

STALLIONS 

The  Clydesdale  Stallion,  Chief 
Guardsman,  18756,  Grand  Cham- 
pion in  both  open  and  State 
classes  and  winner  of  first  pre- 
mium in  both  classes  at  State 
Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September, 
1917.  % 

The  Percheron  Stallions: 

MASTER,  1227S5 
SCHOOL  BOY,  117687 
DIRECTOR,  117686 

and  one  unregistered  stallion, 
foaled,  April,  1916. 

The  first  three  Percherons  were 
exhibited  at  the  1917  State  Pair, 
receiving  five  ribbons  —  Reserve 
Champion,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  one  Third  Premium  Award. 

To  anyone  purchasing  the  un- 
registered stallion  the  opportunity 
will  be  offered  for  selecting  such 
name  as  may  be  desired. 

The  above  stock  is  second  to 
none  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  securing  first-class 
breeders  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  School  now  has  more  studs 
than  it  has  use  for  in  its  course 
of  instruction  and  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  for  that  reason  the 
above  are  offered  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inquiries 
solicited. 

California  Polytechnic  School 

A  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Mechanics  and  House- 
hold Arts 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 


Returns  from  an  official  thirty- 
day  test  of  milk  production  of  "Mad- 
rigal Mooike  2d,"  a  junior  two-year- 
old  Holstein  owned  by  W.  J.  Higdon 
of  Tulare,  shows  that  she  probably 
has  the  State  record  for  heifers  in 
her  class. 


Pork  and  Patriotism 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


or  milky,  the  pigs  may  be  expected 
at  any  time — surely  within  twelve 
hours,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gilt's 
first  litter,  when  this  condition  gen- 
erally presents  itself  earlier.  As  a 
rule  the  sow  will  be  restless  and 
will  try  to  gather  enough  straw  to 
bury  herself.  Naturally  she  will  be 
nervous,  so  do  not  excite  her.  Move 
quietly  and  speak  kindly,  and  do 
not  allow  any  visitors,  strangers  or 
other  help  around. 

ATTENTION  AT  FAKROWINO  TIME. 

Be  on  hand  when  the  sow  far- 
rows, and  as  the  pigs  come  take 
each  one  away  from  her,  dry  it  with 
a  clean  cloth,  and  put  it  in  a  box 
or  barrel  with  clean  bedding  in  the 
bottom,  and  with  sides  high  enough 
to  afford  protection  from  the  wind. 
If  it  is  cool,  fill  a  jug  with  warm 
water,  wrap  a  sack  around  it  and 
put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  box  or 
barrel,  with  a  sack  over  the  top  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air.  As  you  dry 
each  pig,  remove  the  mucus  from  its 
nose  to  allow  easy  breathing.  Also, 
notch  the  ears,  as  a  cut  made  at 
this  time  will  not  bleed.  Make  a  cut 
only  about  half  as  large  as  a  pea, 
as  it  gets  larger  as  the  pig  grows. 

Also,  at  this  time,  clip  the  long 
tusks.  They  should  be  snapped  off 
and  not  pulled  out.  Don't  cut  them 
to  the  gums;  remove  about  three- 
quarters  of  each  tusk.  This  pre- 
vents the  pigs  from  starting  canker 
sour  mouth  and  from  injuring  them- 
selves in  fighting,  and  it  keeps  the 
sow  from  rolling  over  on  her  belly 
and  refusing  to  allow  the  pigs  to 
suck.  Keep  all  pigs  away  from  the 
sow  until  she  is  through  farrowing, 
if  possible.  A  little  waiting  will 
not  do  them  any  harm,  provided  they 
are  dry  and  warm.  If  she  is  un- 
usually slow — more  than  two  hours 
— and  the  pigs  get  very  hungry, 
take  two  at  a  time,  hold  them  and 
let  them  nurse  until  satisfied.  Then 
put  them  back  and  get  two  more. 
Never  leave  the  pigs  with  the  sow 
at  this  stage. 

GETTING  THE  TIGS  STARTED. 

After  all  pigs  have  arrived,  re- 
move the  afterbirth  (see  that  she 
does  not  eat  it,  as  it  will  start  pig 
eating)  and  soiled  and  wet  bedding 
from  the  pen,  and  bury  or  burn  it. 
If  the  sow's  udder  is  dirty,  wash  it 
with  a  clean  sponge  and  a  5  per 
cent  peroxide  solution,  using  warm 
water  if  the  weather  is  cold.  Then 
put  all  pigs  with  the  sow  and  su- 
perintend the  allotting  of  positions. 
It  is  highly  important  that  every  pig 
gets  a  good  start,  for  a  well-started 
pig  is  half  raised.  If  a  pig  does  not 
get  the  right  start  he  will  become  a 
runt;  but  if  he  is  a  runt  at  birth  he 
can  be  developed  into  a  normal  pig 
if  he  has  the  proper  chance.  There 
will  be  a  lively  scramble,  and  a  good 
many  scraps  which  you  will  have  to 
settle,  but  keep  the  sow  quiet  and 
see  that  each  pig,  runts  included,  re- 
ceives its  fair  chance.  If  a  strong 
pig  makes  a  choice  of  a  teat  at 
which  a  weaker  one  is  obtaining 
milk,  the  latter  should  be  given  an 
unused  teat,  as  the  pigs  will  gener- 
ally continue  to  use  the  teats  they 
select  at  first. 

TIDING  OVER  THE  DANGER  PERIOD. 

The  sow  will  usually  lie  quiet  for 
from  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  if 
there  is  sufficient  milk  the  pigs  will 
give  little  trouble.  But  be  on  hand 
when  the  sow  becomes  hungry  and 


gets  up.  This  is  the  dangerous  time. 
If  she  is  quite  uneasy,  take  the  pigs 
out  of  the  pen  until  she  is  quieted 
down  again.  If  the  sow  is  unusu- 
ally nervous  and  persists  in  moving 
about  in  a  way  that  makes  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  pigs,  or  if  the  weather 
is  cold  and  the  pigs  shiver  after 
they  have  nursed,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  warmed  box  or  barrel 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and 
allowed  to  nurse  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  day.  At  night, 
once  just  before  retiring,  at  1 
o'clock,  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  When  this  method  is 
used,  always  place  the  weakest  pigs 
up  to  their  teats  first  and  leave  them 
there  longest,  so  that  they  will  get 
more  than  the  others. 

The  first  forty-eight  hours  is  the 
danger  period,  and  the  pigs  should 
be  watched  very  carefully,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  After  forty-eight  hours  they 
will  learn  to  run  under  the  guard 
rail  (always  provide  one  in  the  far- 
rowing pen)  whenever  the  sow  gets 
up  or  moves  about.  They  will  keep 
out  of  her  way  and  you  will  have 
very  little  trouble. 

POINTERS  FOR  FARROWING  TIME. 

Have  good  ventilation  in  the  far- 
rowing pen,  but  be  sure  there  is  no 
draft  if  the  weather  is  cool.  A 
chilled  pig  is  stunted  at  the  start. 
The  best  method  of  warming  a 
chilled  pig  is  to  submerge  his  body 
and  limbs  for  ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes In  a  pail  of  water  heated  to  95 
or  98  degrees.  After  this,  dry  him 
thoroughly  and  wrap  a  woolen  cloth 
around  him,  or  put  a  soft  blanket 
over  all  if  there  are  more  than  one. 
After  they  have  recovered,  let  them 
nurse  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  put  the  blanket 
over  them  again. 

When  pigs  are  a  long  time  com- 
ing they  often  appear  to  have  very 
little  life.  In  such  a  case,  open  the 
pig's  mouth  and  blow  quite  hard 
down  its  throat,  so  that  the  lungs 
will  become  expanded,  and  the  youth- 
ful grunter  will  quickly  recover. 
Watch  particularly  all  gilts  that  are 
farrowing  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
are  more  restless  and  are  liable  to 
cause  more  trouble. 

If  a  sow  does  not  remain  quiet 
after  her  pigs  are  put  back  with  her, 
one  teaspoon  of  laudanum  poured  in 
one  ear  will  quiet  her,  but  give  this 
only  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  much 
better  to  remove  the  pigs  several 
times  after  they  have  nursed. 

Occasionally  a  pig  will  come  cross- 
ways,  and  it' will  be  necessary  to 
use  pig  forceps  to  turn  it  properly 
before  it  can  be  delivered.  Have 
your  instrument  ready,  but  do  not 
use  it  or  help  the  sow  in  delivering 
pigs  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
As  a  rule,  nature  enables  her  to  do 
much  better  without  man's  help,  and 
generally  the  attendant  is  too  quick 
to  give  assistance.  A  great  deal  of 
patience  is  necessary,  as  farrowing 
is  a  slow  process. 

If  two  sows  farrow  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  one  has  a  large  lit- 
ter and  the  other  a  small  one,  di- 
vide the  pigs  equally  after  they  are 
ear  notched,  provided  the  sows  are 
equally  good  sucklers.  If  one  is  an 
old  sow  that  is  known  to  be  a  care- 
ful mother  and  a  fine  milker,  and 
the  other  is  an  untried  gilt,  the  for- 
mer should  have  a  few  more  pigs 
than  the  latter. 
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Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cutter's  Blackleg  FIHrnte  posi- 
tively protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cutter's       ninckloe  Acgressln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 
Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag- 
gressin  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 
Both  have  given  100%  protection 

wherever  used. 
Prices — 

10   dose  pkge.  Filtrate  J2.no 

50      "         "  "    8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.08 

10   dose  pkge.   Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

N,  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gressin* differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.  ^^^^^^ 

While  these  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cines" have  advantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockraiser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite* 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prlcest 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  81.00 
50  "  "  "  "  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50     "        "  "  "  6.00 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tk«  Catttr  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  s.  licbnscd) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


Dependable 
^\  Sales  Service 

^  We  oiler  an  unexcelled 
r>/ service  for  the  conduct  of 
~  dispersal  and  consignment 
sales  of  registered  livestock. 
Sales  conducted  anywhere. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L  HUGHES.  Sales  M(r.,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL 


Ranch,  Dairy  and 
Pedigreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER  *■ 
Turlock,  California 


CARROTS  TOR  STOCK. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Beets  and  yellow  carrots  were 
raised  last  year  by  C.  S.  Collins  to 
feed  with  silage  on  the  J.  B.  R. 
Cooper  dairy  ranch  in  Monterey 
county.  Beets  are  considered  better 
feed  than  beet  pulp  from  which  most 
of  the  sugar  has  been  extracted. 
The  carrots  were  planted  in  May 
with  a  beet  drill.  They  grew  small, 
flattened,  and  twisted  because  they 
were  planted  too  thick  and  were 
not  thinned.  These  required  four 
months  for  maturity  and  yielded  up- 
wards of  40  tons  per  acre.  White 
Belgians  grow  five  months  and  if 
properly  handled  yield  up  to  90  tons 
per  acre.  Their  tops  are  relished 
by  stock,  but  they  do  not  keep  if 
stored  with  tops  on.  They  keep 
well  if  ricked  without  tops. 

STOCK  FEED  ON  FALLOW. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

Do  wild  oats  grow  on  your  sum- 
mer fallow?  You  might  as  well 
grow  gyp  corn  and  pasture  it,  for 
the  mulch  made  by  animals'  hoofs 
will  save  more  moisture  than  the 
corn  takes  in  excess  of  what  weeds 
would  take.  When  there  is  plenty 
of  rain,  many  people  even  grow  corn 
for  grain.  J.  Staff  en  of  Kern  county 
has  raised  1000  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre  this  way,  and  wheat  yields  as 
well  the  following  season.  Some- 
times he  turns  cattle  onto  the  stalks. 
If  he  has  time,  he  cuts  some  green 
for  fodder.  Often  he  pastures  horses 
on  summer  fallow  to  keep  wild  oats 
down. 


VENTILATED  DAIRY  BARN. 


A  good  idea  for  ventilating  a  dairy 
barn*in  summer  but  protecting  cows 
in  winter  is  illustrated  in  S.  J. 
Lowe's  barn  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  ends  are  closed.  The 
walls  are  of  concrete,  four  to  six 
feet  high  and  eight  inches  thick.  An 
open  space  three  feet  high  separates 
the  roof  plate  from  the  top  of  the 
side  wall.  The  eaves  overhang  40 
inches.  Air  blows  over  the  cows  but 
not  directly  on  them,  and  no  offen- 
sive smell  lingers  in  the  barn.  The 
open  spaces  may  be  closed  by  hinged 
doors. 


EIGHT-HOUR  HORSE  DAYS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  horse  team  can  do  more  work 
in  eight  hours  of  steady  grind  per 
day  than  in  ten  hours  of  stopping  to 
rest  occasionally,  thinks  Benj.  Quig- 
ley  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  In 
stopping  and  starting  frequently 
their  bones  get  tired  and  the  mus- 
cles stiff..,  If  this  is  generally  true, 
it  gives  the  driver  a  couple  of  extra 
hours  to  do  the  chores  and  have 
some  time  left. 


DIPS  ALL  PURCHASED  SHEEP. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  leading  sheepman  says  all  the 
animals  he  buys  are  sheared  and 
dipped  before  turning  them  with 
the  flocks.  The  cost  of  years  of  this 
precaution  is  less  than  might  be 
the  cost  of  one  exposure  of  his 
flocks  to  one  scab-infected  sheep. 


MILK  LAMBS  LIKE  ALFALFA. 


Milk  lambs  from  range  stock  dress 
28  to  32  pounds  at  4%  to  5  months 
old  for  a  Solano  county  sheep  man 
who  keeps  them  on  alfalfa.  They 
begin  eating  alfalfa  at  about  six 
weeks  old. 


25  TIMES  AS  MUCH  INTEREST  AS  THE  SAVINGS 
BANK  PAYS. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 

Will  pay  100  per  cent— and  do  it  every  year. 
Every  Stave  Selected 
From  No.  1  Redwood  Tank  Stock. 
All  parts  cut  to  fit  right  and  stay  tight. 

LEAK  PROOF  and  PERMANENT 

Leak  Proof  Doors — Leak  Proof  Stave  and  Foundation  Joints  and  the  finest 
materials  obtainable  make  the  Ideal  a  safe,  permanent  investment  for  every 
dairyman. 

Don't  Buy  a  Silo  Until  You  Know  All  About  the  Ideal. 

Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  want  to  feed,  get  full  particulars,  terms,  etc.. 
and  ask  for  our  Dairy  Hand  Book,  griving  44  rations  for  dairy  cows. 


ACME 
FEED 
CUTTER 


(7  Siies) 


A  combimtion  Silo  Filler.  Feed  Cutter  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine.  A  machine 
that  will  cut  your  feeding-  costs  15  to  26  per  cent.  Send  for  the  catalog  and 
circulars  on  Feed  Cutting  and  sample  of  alfalfa  meal. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


By  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders  Association 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.     Wednesday,  April  10,  1918 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls. 
All  Western  bred.  Consigners  to  the  sale:  Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells, 
Nevada;  H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J. 
Bemmerly,  Woodland;  D.  O.  Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely; 
Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman,  California. 

Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  catalogue  to:  —  D .    O.  LIVELY 

582  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Paod  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Pctalumi,  Cil 


ir  BQrTY  Could  Talk. 

•he  woold  uk  for  ouUlde  eapport  for  her  out- 
worked organ*  of  milk  prod  action      Try  Ko 
Kori;  It  work*  with  great  took  effect  on  the  eyi- 
tern,  prevent*  disease,  ■  sure  remedy  for 
Abortion.  Barrenness  Retained  Afterbirth. 
Scouring,  Ix>et  Appetite,  Bunches. 
Buy  Kow  Kure  from  feed 
dealers  and  droggtsts 
DAIRY  USOCUTIOM  CO..  , 


Booklet.  "Tits  Horns  Cow  Doctor,"  frM,  U-r-T 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Bales  Conducted  in  All  Parte  ef  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

10O1-3-A  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Chilling  Young  Chicks 

[Written   for  Pacific   Tress  by  Susan  Swajrsgood,  Pomona.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  In 
this  package  two  chickens,  a  small 
sample  of  what  I  have  lost  the  last 
three  days.  I  hatched  out  175  from 
250  eggs.  These  chicks  were  all 
fine,  strong,  healthy  chicks  when 
hatched  on  February  18,  and  did 
well  until  about  five  days  ago,  then 
they  began  to  die,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  now  they  are  dying  twelve  to 
fifteen  every  night  and  some  during 
the  day.  I  have  them  in  a  fireless 
hover,  which  is  warm  and  dry  and 
not  too  crowded.  I  let  them  out 
several  times  a  day,  and  feed  three 
times.  One  day  they  got  pretty 
chilled.  I  feed  commercial  chick 
feed,  green  grass  and  some  fine  chick 
grit  and  warm  water.  The  weather 
has  been  so  rainy  and  cold  till  lately 
that  it  has  been  hard  on  chicks. 
1  also  have  twenty  older  chickens, 
hatched  on  January  11  and  25;  they 
are  showing  the  same  symptoms — 
standing  around  with  head  down, 
humped  up  and  no  life. — B.  M.  P., 
Turlock. 

The  sample  of  chicks  received 
were  opened  and  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination made.  The  insides  were 
yellow,  Indicating  that  at  some  stage 
■of  incubation  the  heat  had  run  high 
because  the  gall  bladder  was  rup- 
tured. There  was  not  a  particle  of 
good  in  either  crop  or  intestines, 
nothing  but  a  small  bundle  of  green 
that  was  matted  together  and  a 
white  mucus.  This  indicates  diar- 
rhea, possibly  caused  by  the  chill- 
ing. Chilling  young  'chicks  creates 
an  acute  intestinal  irritation  and 
every  bit  of  food  is  expelled  as 
quickly  as  the  Bystem  can  expel  it, 
to  get  rid  of  the  disturbance,  or 
cause  of  the  irritation.  The  chicks 
were  normal  otherwise. 

When  the  temperature  gets  down 
to  50  degrees,  chicks  should  be  kept 
active,  for  if  allowed  to  bunch  up 
they  will  get  chilled.  Then  if  they 
are  crowded  in  poorly  ventilated 
brooders  they  are  suddenly  over- 
heated and  the  trouble  begins.  Fire- 
less  brooders,  when  home-made,  are 
not  generally  ventilated  as  they 
should  be.  I  know  because  I  have 
made  them  and  seen  hundreds  of 
them.  Chicks  are  much  better  with 
a  little  heat,  because  with  a  nice 
even  heat  they  will  not  crowd,  and 
it's  the  crowding  that  is  bad.  The 
day  of  the  fireless  brooder  passed 
with  the  Philo  system;  it  was  a 
fad,  but  there  were  a  few  people 
who  made  a  success  of  it;  these 
were  the  patient,  painstaking  people 
who  would  make  a  success  of  caring 
for  anything  that  lives  and  breathes, 
but  the  average  person  is  not  built 
that  way. 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  at 
length  to  show,  not  only  this  in- 
quirer, but  others,  what  the  causes 
are  for  these  dying  chicks.  Now 
for  the  remedy.  The  best  remedy 
is,  of  course,  prevention.  For  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  chick's  life,  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  either  too 
much  heat  or  too  much  cold.  This 
is  the  critical  time.  After  ten  days 
they  will  stand  very  much  more 
neglect  both  in  feeding  and  brood- 
ing, if  the  prenatal  conditions  were 
right.  Above  all  things,  however, 
avoid  chilling.  If  chicks  have  been 
exposed  to  a  chill,  give  ten  drops 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  their 
drinking  water.  This  will  correct 
the  crop  and  bowels  so  that  they 
will  throw  off  the  effects  of  the 
chill  quicker.  Feed  plenty  of  dry 
feed,  either  dry  mash  or  chick  feed. 
If  diarrhea  has  started,  boiled  rice 
with  nutmeg  grated  in  is  about  as 


good  as  anything.  Let  it  get  cold 
before  feeding.  Scalded  sweet  milk 
given  instead  of  water  is  also  a 
great  help,  and  instead  of  green 
grass  cut  large  raw  potatoes  in  half 
and  let  the  chicks  peck  at  them. 
When  the  diarrhea  persists  to  the 
point  of  killing  several  chicks  a  day 
get  some  homeopathic  druggist  to 
make  up  tablets  of  mercury  bichlo- 
ride, 1-1000  of  a  grain.  Dissolve 
ten  of  these  in  a  pint  of  water  and 
let  the  chicks  have  no  other  drink. 
Keep  them  active;  don't  let  them 
huddle  up  in  sunny  spots  or  any 
other  place.  A  chick  that  huddles 
up  is  almost  a  dead  chick;  it's  only 
waiting  for  the  funeral  rites. 


WATERGLASS  SOLUTION  MAY  BE 
USED  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor:  All  that  water- 
glass  in  which  I  had  this  past  year's 
eggs  I  have  saved.  1  had  the  solu- 
tion one  to  twelve  parts  boiled  wa- 
ter. All  eggs  kept  fine.  I  sold 
many  around  Christmas  for  55  cents 
a  dozen.  Have  still  several  dozen 
unused.  Gradually,  as  1  emptied  my 
containers,  I  poured  a  little  of  the 
top  liquid  off,  then  poured  all  the 
best  part  into  one  big  container. 
Now,  do  you  think  I  can  use  this 
waterglass  mixture  again? — Mrs.  M. 
S.,  Stacy. 

Yes;  you  can  use  the  solution 
again,  provided  it  is  clean.  It  must 
be  heated  to  scalding  point,  not 
boiled.  Make  some  new  solution, 
using  one  part  waterglass  to  three 
parts  water,  and  add  one  quart  of 
this    new    solution    to    each  three 


quarts  of  the  old;  stir  well  together 
and  set  away  to  cool.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  supply  that  portion  of 
waterglass  that  was  taken  away  as 
a  coating  on  the  former  eggs. 


ALFALFA  MEAL  FOR  RABBITS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  raising  a 
few  rabbits  and  would  like  to  know 
if  alfalfa  meal  would  be  just  as 
good  a  feed  for  the  rabbits  as  al- 
falfa hay. — C.  C,  Winton. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  alfalfa  meal  should 
be  quite  as  good  as  alfalfa,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  is  in  this  case.  If  fed 
dry  the  dust  would  surely  get  in  the 
lungs,  just  as  it  does  in  the  lungs 
of  little  chicks,  and  if  moistened  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  substance  for 
rabbits  to  chew  on. 


fSfie  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/bmrica 

Make  The  Minutes  Count 


In  these  war  days  you  must  realize  that 
it  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  to  own 
a  motor  car. 

The  business  of  the  nation  must  move 
forward  on  high  gear.  There  must 
be  no  "  let  ups" —  no  wasted  effort 
— no  inefficiency.  Every  true 
American  is  expected  to  quicken  his 
stride  and  make  each  minute  a  pre 
ductive  minute. 

On  the  farm,  especially — where  dis' 
tances  are  great — a  dependable 
motor  car  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
telephone.  It  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  transportation  that  has  ever 
been  developed — and  transportation 
is  the  key  to  our  entire  national 
problem. 


So,  by  all  means,  get  a  motor  car — for 
yourself  and  Uncle  Sam.  Any  car 
is  better  than  a  slow,  pf.odding, 
horse 'drawn  vehicle,  but  common 
sense  will  dictate  the  wisdom  of 
buying  a  good  one  while  you  are 
.about  it. 

Take  up  the  matter  in  the  same  careful 
way  that  you  select  agricultural 
machinery.  Look  for  enduring 
quality  rather  than  mere  price.  Buy 
a  manufacturer's  reputation  rather 
than  four  wheels  and  a  painted  body. 

If  you  make  your  selection  on  this  basis, 
we  are  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  result.  If  you  search  for 
motor  car  quality  you  must  find  the 
Paige. 


PAIGE  DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY?  246  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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SCALY  LEGS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  ordered 
baby  chicks  to  be  delivered  next 
month.  I  find  that  the  hatchery  is 
buying  eggs  from  a  party  whose 
hens  have  scaly-leg  in  the  worst 
form,  but  are  otherwise  good  stock. 
Will  this  cause  the  chicks  to  have 
scaly-leg  ? — Subscriber. 

Scaly  leg  is  an  itch  that  develops 
when  the  natural  oily  substance  in 
and  about  the  shanks  is  reduced 
much  below  normal.  This  may  be 
due  to  alkali  in  the  soil  or  dust- 
bath,  drying  winds,  etc.  If  fowls 
are  placed  on  a  damp  grass  run,  or 
the  shanks  are  occasionally  oiled, 
or  rubbed  with  vaseline,  it  will  not 
develop.  There  may  be  a  very  re- 
mote possibility  that  chicks  from  af- 
fected parents  are  predisposed  to  the 
ailment,  but  with  proper  care  all 
chicks  will  develop  and  maintain 
perfectly  clean  shanks. 


THE  FEED  IS  ALL  RIGHT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
feed  my  chickens  to  get  the  best 
out  of  them,  and  get  as  cheaply  as 
I  can  with  no  harm  to  the  chick- 
ens. We  raise  Egyptian  corn  and 
yellow  corn,  and  they  are  fed  kale 
and  fresh  alfalfa  in  summer,  table 
scraps  and  lots  of  skim  milk  tank- 
age— that  is,  after  it  is  sour  and 
cheese  like.  They  are  shut  up  and 
have  shell,  charcoal,  etc.  Do  you 
think  they  need  a  commercial  food? 
— Mrs.  M.  M.,  lone. 

No;  I  think  your  feed  is  all 
right.  While  you  might  increase 
the  egg  yield  a  little  with  a  com- 
mercial feed,  it  would  hardly  be 
enough  to  cover  the  expense  and 
would  not  add  a  particle  to  the 
health  of  the  birds. 

THE  AMERICAN  HEN. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

She  is  not  near  maximum  pro- 
duction when  she  turns  out  2,000,- 
000,000  dozen  eggs  a  year,  equiva- 
lent to  that  many  pounds  of  meat. 
What  would  that  much  meat  look 
like  on  the  hoof?  Imagine  3,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  you  can  come 
near  it.  That  may  be  worth  crow- 
ing over,  but  Biddy  does  not  crow. 
Neither  does  she  rest.  Instead  she 
devotes  time  to  production  of  poul- 
try meat  weighing  2,500,000,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  12,500,000 
squealing  pigs  dressing  200  pounds 
each. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Eight  electric  incubators,  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  eggs,  were  ship- 
ped, March  8,  by  the  Petaluma  In- 
cubator Co.  to  the  Army  Medical 
Laboratory  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
for  bacteriological  purposes.  The 
disease  bacteria  in  80,000  blood 
smears  can  be  incubated  at  once  in 
these  machines  for  diagnosis  of  dis- 
eases in  the  Army. 


WANTS  ORPINGTONS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  your  book, 
"Poultry  Practice,"  and  have  started 
in  the  chicken  business  and  would 
like  to  get  started  in  White  Orping- 
tons. Do  you  sell  eggs  or  baby 
chicks?  Would  like  to  get  your 
prices. — W.  A.  Q.,  Garfield,  Utah. 

No;  I  have  neither  eggs  nor 
baby  chicks  for  sale.  Write  to  M. 
S.  Woodhams,  R.  D.  1,  San  Mateo, 


BEDWOOD  TANKS. 

16  year*  in  this  bumnoss.  I  sell 
wect  to  the  consumer  You  act 
'  toot  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
tit  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
0.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
<nk  0x2  ft..  $10.  For  hot  cli 
tates  ret  my  patent  tank  Refer 
ace:    Farmers  &  Merchant*  Bank 

at  Stockton.    Phone  2957. 

K.  r.  WILSON,        Stoektoa.  OaL 


Cal.  He  advertises  in  the  Press 
and  is  reliable. 


THE  INEVITABLE  RESULT. 

I  get  lots  of  inquiries  and  some 
sales  from  my  ad  in  the  Rural  Press. 
— Rosedale  Poultry  Farm. 

POULTRY  NOTES. 


Geo.  P.  McNear's  offer  last  July  to 
supply  barley  to  poultrymen  at  $2.25 
was  limited  to  those  who  bought 
previous  to  November  15  and  has 
not  been  held  open  since  that  date, 
as  was  intimated  in  our  issue  of 
March  9. 

The  Fresno  Poultry  Association,  at 
a  meeting  held  Friday,  resolved  to 
support  the  Government  in  its  food 
conservation  policy  by  increasing  pro- 
duction. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


l'OUR  OPPORTUNITY!  Half-price  egg 
sale.  Big  profit  now  raising  our  200-290 
egg  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Minorcas.  Orpingtons,  Brahmas,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Thousands  chicks,  eggs 
weekly,  reasonable.  Laying-  pullets,  hens. 
Males  half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hun- 
dreds making  money.  One  cleared  SH17  on 
110  Kens  last  year.  Wm.  Beeson,  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


"FINEST   HATCHERY   IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  560,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100;  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A,  Ex- 
eter. Cal. 


WHITE     LEGHORNS,     WHITE     ROCKS  — 

Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns,  $15  per  100;  Rocks,  $20  per  ]  00. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties^  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country;  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery. Petaluma.  California. 


MAMMOTH  GEESE — I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geese  at  2»5c. 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you  want. 
Pea  Fowls — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely,  Alpaugh, 
Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A, 
Box  1S3A,  Ceres.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Corning.  Cal. 


WHITE  ORTINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs: 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell,  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal 


CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders:  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Hoganized 
stock,  big  chickens  and  fine  layers.  Settings, 
$1.50.  Also  thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
bantams.  A.  M.  Foster,  Route  A.  Box  97, 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bred-to-lay  Hoganized  birds  from  Pine  Tree 
strain.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Eight  years  es- 
tablished and  still  growing.  Address  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  "B."  Los  Gatos.  Cal.   


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Aneona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomis.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm.  Sao 
Leandro.  Cal.   


WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hen*.  $5.  White  African 
Guinea*.  $5  pair,  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls,  $12  50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert. 
McFarland.  Cal. 


B  ARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winner*  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choic* 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  In  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  398. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — Golden  Camplnes,  cockerel  and 
two  laying  pullets,  $12.  Route  1,  Box  6, 
Viaalia,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  S.  Waldorf,  Prop. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Eggs  $5  per  13 
My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Al- 
hambra  Valley.  Martinez,  Cal. 


EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese.  Guineas,  Buff  Orping- 
ton Chickens.  E.  A.  McKinley,  R.  D.  TJkiah 
Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day-old 
chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days.  Why 
not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the  hen 
Free  circular.    L.  W,  Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BOURBON  BED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per  12; 
colored  Muscovy  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  12; 
prize  winning  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  12.     Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS — 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant.  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


BETTER  WHITE  ROCKS  for  the  better 
class  of  farmers;  prize-winning  stock;  cir- 
cular free.  O.  B.  Hunt.  1244  Burnett. 
Berkeley. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2. 
144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized, 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks:  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal. 


WINTER  LAYING  STRAIN — Rhode  Island 
Red.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  postpaid:  S5  per  100 
f.  o.  b.  Six  Hoganized  males.  Reduced  rates 
after  April  1st.    N.  M.  Lester.  Gridley.  Cal. 


TURKEY  AND  POULTRY  RANCHES — Plen- 
ty; 3  to  10  miles  of  market;  stock  raising 
homesteads.  Free  booklet.  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorn  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Hatches  every  week;  any  quantity:  only 
first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  for  prices.  E.  W 
Ohlen,  Campbell.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 


ANCONAS  —  Thoroughbreds ;  Hoganized : 
csrsrs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15,  $7  per  100 
Mrs.  A.  Stromwall.  Merced.  Cal..  R.  F.  D.  2. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching: 
also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore,  Box  466, 
Exeter,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — Also 
eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal. 


CHOICE   MAMMOTH    BRONZE   TOMS  and 

eggs:  also  Pearl  Guineas.  N.  E.  Mulick, 
Willows,  Cal. 


R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX — My  specialty. 
Few  excellent  barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
$15.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Planada.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — A  choice  lot  of 
breeding  males,  pullets  and  hens.  R.  W. 
Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  English  Ring  -  neck  Pheasant 
Hens.  $2  per  bird  in  dozen  lots.  J.  K.  Macom- 
ber.  Tipton,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS — From 

trap-nested  stock,  $10  per  100.     Henry  Ter- 

ratt.  Corning.  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.60  per  16. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Watsonville.  CaL 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation 
cheap    enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


DELWEPLED  TO  /  ■':-;>!  1 1 1 /VJ.^ttM 
\YOUR.;STAT! o N-  \ :, , , ^T^^M 


inyone  \^ 

i7oo 


)  Try  the  Coulson 

!      System  of  Feeding 
'$  Our  free  book'Chickens  from  shell 
to  Market'gives  full  panic  alars 

Goulson  Co.,  Petaluma  Gal. 


White  Leghorn  chleta.  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vtgovoue  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred:  reduction  by 
1000.  Write.  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  Judge.  Modest*.  Calif. 


The 


Liberty  Brooder  Stove 


Npw  liberty 


It's  a  HUMDINGER  and  far 
in  advance  of  modern  brooder 
stove  construction.  It  gets  re- 
sults out  of  failures.  It's  the 
latest  and  most  talked  of  sen- 
sation in  the  poultry  world. 
It's  the  only  Brooder  Stove 
that  burns  the  cheap  stove  dis- 
tillate. You  can't  afford  to  look 
at  any  brooder  stove  using  any 
other  fuel.  It's  a  death  blow 
to  coal  stoves  of  any  kind  or 
type.  Our4  brooder  book  No. 
26  mailed  free  for  asking. 

J.  E.  Krcsky 


PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  FACTORY,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


Mode  In  Sizes  from  60  Eggs 
to  640  Bn*. 


Ponltrymeii's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'n 


"Made  by  Ponltrymen  for 
Poultrymen."  An  Incubator  firsv 
built  by  leading  poultrymen  for 
their  own  use.  After  sevoral 
years  of  proven  sn«»»w,  it  Is 
now  offered  to  tho  public.  Let  us 
send  you  Catalog  tolllug  about  this 
Poultrymen's  Hatcher. 

Msln  mfe  A2076 
15lh  INDUSTRIAL  STREET 
LOS  A  NOfcLE  S 


Beekeepers'  Supplies  wSL, -m 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Flanders. 


In   Flanders'   fields  the  crosses  stand. 
Strange  harvest  for  a  fertile  land! 
Where  onee  the   wheat  and  barley  pew, 
With  scarlet  poppies  running  through. 
This  year  the  poppies  bloom  to  greet 
Not  oats  nor  barley  nor  white  wheat. 
But  only  crosses:  row  by  row. 
Where  stalwart  reapers  U9ed  to  go 

In  Flanders,  at  the  wind's  footfall. 
The  crosses  do  not  bend  at  all. 
As  wheat  and  barley  used  to  do 
Whenever  wind  went  running  through. 
The  poppies  wonder  when  they  see 
The  crosses  stand  so  rigidly ! 

O  Ood.  to  whom  all  men  must  bring 
What  they  have  done  for  reckoning. 
At  harvest  time  what  byre  or  bin 
Have  you  to  put  these  crosses  in? 
What  word  for  men  who  marched  to  sow 
Not  wheat  but  crosses,  row  by  row? 

Alas!     Our  tears  can  never  bring 
The  men  who  came  here  harvesting 
And  came  no  more!    We  do  not  know 
What  way  the  singing  women  go. 
Their  songs  all  still !     But  crosses  stand 
Row  after  row  in  Flanders  land ! 

— Louise  Driscoll. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


THE  SPRING  FASHION  SHOW. 


My  Dear  Friends:  As  I  write  this 
the  Spring  Fashion  Show  is  in  prog- 
ress in  the  large  city  stores.  All 
of  the  strikingly  distinctive  gar-, 
nients,  expressive  of  the  latest  note 


in  fashions  of  the  moment  are  on 
display,  many  of  them  being  shown 
on  living  models.  In  many  of  the 
stores  this  is  a  big  event  and  per- 
sonal Invitations  are  sent  out  to  all 
customers  to  attend,  in  addition  to 
the  notices  printed  in  the  papers. 
Women  who  buy  their  dresses  ready 
made  are  not  the  only  ones  inter- 
ested, for  the  home  dressmaker  can 
pick  up  ideas  about  the  new  styles 
to  use  in  her  own  family.  It  is  a 
particularly  good  time  to  do  that, 
for  no  one  is  urged  to  purchase  and 
there  is  no  feeling  of  imposing  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  a  busy 
clerk. 

THE  SLIM  SILHOIETTE. 

The  most  subtle  difference  in  the 
new  dresses  and  suits  for  spring  is 
the  slim  silhouette.  The  straight- 
line  models  predominate,  and  there 
is  no  unnecessary  amount  of  wool 


used.  Serge  is  found  in  combina- 
tion with  satin,  Georgette  or  fou- 
lard silk.  One  unusual  combination 
of  serge  and  foulard  was  a  pleated 
skirt  style  with  the  upper  third  of 
the  skirt  foulard,  the  whole  skirt 
pleated  solidly  in  fine  side  pleats. 
The  waist  was  a  snug-fitting,  plain 
style  with  a  large  shawl  collar  of 
foulard  that  extended  on  into  straps 
that  crossed  at  the  waist  line  or  a 
little  above  and  fastened  at  the  back 
in  a  small  bow.  The  dress  was  very 
quaint  and  had  a  little  the  effect  of 
the  old-fashioned  flchu. 

BTONS    AND   BOLEROS    IN    GOOD  STYLE. 

Eton  and  bolero  jacket  suits  are 
very  new  and  the  new  Eton  coat 
dress  is  very  good  style  for  street 
wear  with  a  scarf  of  fur  or  stole  of 
plush  or  velvet. 

It  certainly  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing a  skirt  and  blouse  season,  for 


separate  skirts  have  never  been  so 
popular  or  shown  in  so  many  ma- 
terials and  different  styles.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ready-made  stock,  many 
of  the  stores  take  orders  for  the 
making  of  these  separate  skirts  in 
any  material  or  combination  of  col- 
ors desired.  From  French  flannel 
to  baronette  satin,  with  innumera- 
ble combinations  of  colorings  in 
wool  plaids  and  stripes,  the  materials 
range,  and  all  of  them  are  good 
style.  You  may  select  any  that  suit 
your  needs  and  know  you  are  per- 
fectly up  to  date. 

BLOUSES  STRICTLY  TAILORED. 

For  wear  with  the  solid  color 
skirts,  there  are  very  pretty  satin 
striped  blouses  —  fancy  stripes  on 
white  backgrounds.  They  are  strict- 
ly tailored  and  are  very  practical, 
for  they  launder  perfectly  and  need 
no  starch,  as  a  lingerie  blouse  does 
Pongee  blouses  are  shown  again  and 
are  very  serviceable,  but  a  little  try- 
ing to  some  complexions. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


Women  May  Conserve,  if  They  Cannot  Produce 


HE    position    of  Emer- 

Tgency  State  Home  Dem- 
onstrator for  California 
has  been  created  by  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  Miss  Lillian 
Clark  was  the  woman  chosen  to  fill 
the  place.  She  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  $1  a 
year  helpers.  Formerly  she  was  in 
charge  of  extension  work  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  this  State, 
and  while  serving  in  that  capacity 
many  of  you  may  have  met  her. 
She  is  a  most  capable,  kindly  wom- 
an, who  does  not  ask  nor  expect 
any  of  you  to  do  anything  that  she 
herself  cannot  do.  She  was  reared 
on  a  farm  and  knows  how  to  utilize 
any  material.  In  fact,  she  has  the 
real  New  England  thrift  in  her 
make-up  and  no  emergency  finds  her 
unprepared. 

She  has  had  some  funny  inci- 
dents in  the  early  part  of  this  ex- 
tension work,  when  the  purpose  of 
it  was  not  so  well  understood.  At 
one  time  she  had  gone  to  a  very 
small  community  to  give  a  demon- 
stration, and  at  its  Plose  found  there 
had  been  no  arrangements  made  to 
care  for  her  over  night.  So  she 
asked  a  woman  present,  who  had 
been  a  close  listener,  if  she  could 
spend  the  night  with  her.  The 
woman  consented  on  one  condition, 
that  Miss  Clark  milk  the  cow  and 
prepare  the  evening  meal.  To  this 
Miss  Clark  consented,  and  after  bor- 
rowing suitable  garments  she  milked 
the  cow  with  neatness  and  dispatch, 
the  woman  meantime  looking  on 
critically.  When  they  re  -  entered 
the  house  and  the  meal  was  in 
progress,  the  country  woman  con- 
fided that  she  had  had  her  doubts 
as  to  Miss  Clark's  ability  to  do 
those  things  and  wanted  to  try  her 
out.  Her  admiration  for  a  woman 
who  knew  how  to  do  as  well  as  to 
tell  others  how  to  do  knew  no 
bounds,  and  she  is  today  one  of 
Miss  Clark's  greatest  admirers. 

Last  November  Miss  Clark,  with 
the  leaders  from  all  the  other  States 
in  the  Union,  journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton to  confer  on  one  great  subject. 
"The  World  Food  Supply  and  Our 
Contribution    Toward    Its  Mainte- 


viding  funds  for  placing  women  pos- 
sessing both  training  and  practical 
experience  in  the  field  to  do  for  all 
housekeepers  what  the  farm  advisor 
does  for  the  men.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
as  the  accompanying  cut  shows,  and 
each  of  these  districts  has  a  woman 
instructor,  who  is  known  as  the 
Emergency  District  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent.  She  works  with  the 
Farm  Advisor  and  together  they 
plan    the    extension    work    of  the 


nance."  While  there  Mr.  Hoover 
addressed  them  on  the  food  problem 
and  the  burden  of  his  talk  was, 
"You  women  must  provide  this 
food.  The  war  never  can  be  won 
without  food.  Men,  money  and 
munitions  are  unavailing,  minus  an 
ample  food  supply." 

So  back  she  came  from  Washing- 
ton full  of  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
bringing  to  us  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased food  production  and  having 
had  borne  upon  her  the  thought 
that  the  women  of  the  East  and 
South  had  responded  much  more 
quickly  to  the  call  for  extra  food 
than  we  on  the  coast.  In  one  county 
in  Connecticut  three  tons  of  fruit 
jam  were  made  by  the  women  of 
the  county  out  of  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  waste  and 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  sup- 
ply depot  of  New  York  and  from 
there  sent  to  France. 

To  help  in  the  task  of  producing 
more  food.  Congress  last  August 
passed  a  food  production  bill,  pro- 


county,  co-operating  with  all  other 
organizations. 

The  ten  women  in  charge  of  these 
districts  are:  District  A,  Mrs.  M. 
N.  Fowler,  care  Farm  Advisor,  Santa 
Rosa;  District  B,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Schilling,  care  Farm  Advisor,  Wil- 
lows; District  C,  Miss  Alma  Ames, 
care  Farm  Advisor,  Redding;  Dis- 
trict D,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thomas,  care 
Farm  Advisor,  Stockton;  District 
E,  Miss  M.  May  Long,  care  Farm 
Advisor,  Fresno;  District  F,  Miss 
Louise  Br  Eubank,  110  Agricultural 
Hall,  Berkeley;  District  G,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sica C.  Hazzard,  719  South  Hill 
street,  Los  Angeles;  District  H,  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Grim,  care  Farm  Advisor, 
Courthouse,  Bakersfield;  District  I, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  WoodWorth,  604  Orange 
street,   Redlands;    District  J,  Mrs. 


Delia  Morris,  El  Centre 

Every  woman  reader  of  the  Press 
in  the  State  resides  in  one  of  these 
districts  and  can  determine  who  is 
the  instructor  in  her  district  from 
the  foregoing  list.  The  fact  that 
these  instructors  work  with  prac- 
tically all  organizations  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  their  services  in 
either  lectures  or  demonstrations  be- 
fore any  body  of  women  who  ask 
for  the  privilege  of  hearing  them. 

These  women  spent  one  week  in 
Berkeley  this  last  month  in  con- 
ference with  Dean  Hunt,  Miss  Clark 
and  other  people  connected  with  ag- 
ricultural work,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  lines  of  work  necessary. 

They  spent  another  week  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  where 
they  had  instruction  as  to  the  latest 
methods  of  cheese  making  in  the 
home,  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 

Now  they  have  gone  back  to  their 
respective  fields  to  carry  to  you 
women  of  the  country  the  message 
of  more  and  better  food  production. 
If  you  have  poultry  you  will  be 
urged  to  set  a  few  more  hens,  and 
if  you  can  have  a  garden  you  will 
be  urged  to  produce  enough  that 
you  can  by  drying,  salting  or  can- 
ning the  product,  keep  your  family 
out  of  the  commercial  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  will  give  in- 
struction on  food  substitution  and 
the  best  methods  of  conserving  all 
products. 

These  instructors  will  prepare  re- 
ports on  the  amount  of  poultry  rais- 
ed and  fruit  canned,  so  that  in  the 
fall  Miss  Clark  can,  through  their 
reports,  make  an  official  statement 
to  Miss  Florence  Ward  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  response  of  California 
women  to  the  call  upon  their 
strength  and  patriotism. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  to  help  the  country 
woman,  the  woman  in  whose  hands 
rests  the  responsibility  of  extra  pro- 
duction along  certain  lines.  City 
women  may  conserve,  but  they  can- 
not produce  in  any  great  quantity, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
woman  who  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce foodstuffs  will  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  increase  that  production  this 
year. 
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Seed  health. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.J 


Common  Salt. 

Common  salt  is  known  in  chem- 
istry as  chloride  of  sodium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  many  other 
salts  known  to  chemistry  and  med- 
icine. The  common  salt  of  com- 
merce contains  usually  more  or  less 
impurities,  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  lime, 
etc.  Salt  exists  normally  in  the 
blood,  where  it  serves  to  keep  the 
fibrin  and  albumin  in  solution,  and 


CULTIVATION 

in  the  ORCHARD 

IS  NOT  more  impor= 
tant  than  Cultivation 
in  the  HOME. 


If  you  star!  now  to  loosen  the  soil  about 
your  hearthstone^-let  in  the  moisture  of  more 
comfortable  furnishings,  and  the  sunshine  of 
more  beautiful  decorations — you  will  find  a 
new  interest  in  the  growth  of  contentment  in 
the  home,  and  the  fruit  of  contentment  is 
happiness. 

Barker  Bros.,  the  most  complete  and  Com- 
petent Home  Furnishers  on  this  side  of  the 
country,  have  established,  for  your  service, 
an  opportunity  to  secure  through  mail  shop- 
ping-, the  facilities  of  their  large  establish- 
ment. 

Whatever  your  ideas  for  improving  your 
home — Furniture,  Draperies,  Linens,  anything 
for  the  home— tell  us  about  it  and  we  will 
send  you  descriptive  matter,  catalogues  and 
in  many  cases  actual  photographs  with  the 
prices,  so  that  your  selection  may  be  made 
under  the  best  circumstances,  in  your  own 
home. 

Address  Mail  Order  Division  No.  23. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Calif  our,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalclno,  15  (or  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


helps  in  an  important  way  in  cer- 
tain tissue  changes.  Most  of  the 
other  mineral  salts  required  by  the 
system  exist  in  the  ordinary  foods 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  body's 
needs.  Chloride  of  sodium,  how- 
ever, is  deficient,  and  this  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  by  adding  salt  as 
such  to  the  food — in  the  way  of 
"seasoning."  All  animals  crave  and 
need  salt,  and  must  obtain  it  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  a  normal  condition  of 
health.  The  antiseptic  property  of 
common  salt  is  well  known,  being 
used  extensively  as  a  preservative  of 
meats,  brine  pickles,  etc.  This  anti- 
septic property  makes  it  valuable  as 
a  gargle  in  sore  and  putrid  condi- 
tions of  the  throat.  In  moderate 
quantities  salt  promotes  the  diges- 
tive process.  A  strong  solution  of 
salt  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
sprains  and  bruises  and  as  a  lotion 
to  ulcers.  Used  in  bathing  water,  it 
is  a  fine  tonic  and  excitant  to  the 
skin.  It  has  been  used  successfully 
as  a  remedy  for  pinworms  in  chil- 
dren, as  a  styptic  where  blood  ap- 
pears in  the  vomit  or  sputum,  also 
to  neutralize  the  over-effects  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  when  used  as  a  caus- 
tic, in  this  case  acting  chemically. 
Some  of  the  commoner  uses  of  salt 
are:  As  a  tooth  powder,  making 
the  teeth  white  and  strong  and  giv- 
ing color  and  firmness  to  the  gums; 
as  a  hot  foot  bath  for  swollen  feet, 
quickly  relieving  the  sense  of  pain 
and  fatigue.  A  strong  salt  solution 
poured  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
and  vigorously  sniffed  up  the  nose 
gives  relief  in  stuffy  condityjns  of 
the  nasal  passages.  The  domestic 
uses  of  salt  other  than  for  medical 
purposes  are  almost  innumerable,  but 
a  description  of  such  is  not  in  place 
in  this  column. 


Proper  Breathing. 

The  art  of  proper  breathing  seems 
not  to  be  understood  by  everyone, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  or,  if 
understood,  is  not  conscientiously 
practiced.  Proper  breathing  consists 
in  drawing  deep  inhalations  of  fresh 
air  slowly  and  regularly,  and  then 
exhaling  the  same  fully,  so  as  to  rid 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  lungs 
of  noxious  accumulations.  Shallow 
breathing  does  not  do  this.  This 
form  of  deep  breathing,  if  it  will 
not  cure,  will  markedly  relieve  head- 
ache, insomnia,  nausea,  seasickness, 
etc.  Try  it.  The  advice  costs  you 
nothing  and  may  prove  of  more 
value  to  you  than  that  dispensed  at 
so  many  dollars  per. 


"Don't  you  think  her  voice  is  im- 
proved?" "Perhaps,  but  not  cured." 
—Life. 


and  Fruit  Trees 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  magnificent 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbing 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Palms  and  Roses. 

Write  for  prices  on  Cherry,  Walnut,  Citrus 
and  Olive  Trees,  and  Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


P.  O.  Box  404 


California  Nursery  Co. 
Nxles ,  CaUforraa. 


: 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

^JpHIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:    "In  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 

less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

In  )4,  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  Ih.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cenf  s  nvorth — 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


A  Piano  House  of  High  Ideals 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  have 
occupied  a  position  on  the  Pacific  Coast  second  to  none,  build- 
ing carefully  from  day  to  day  a  reputation  for  selling  only 
goods  of  merit,  of  true  musical  worth  and'  asking  only  fair 
and  consistent  prices. 

Our  customers  and  friends  are  legion.  We  are  most  careful 
what  we  recommend  and,  when  we  do  recommend,  it  is  with 
the  desire  to  SERVE  the  customer  and  serve  him  well.  We 
study  his  needs  with  the  desire  to  place  in  his  home  the  in- 
strument that  best  suits  his  purpose  without  it  being  an  undue 
strain  upon  his  pocket  book. 

We  have  only  one  price — the  price  tag  on  every  instrument 
is  in  plain  figures — there  is  positively  no  deviation  from  that 
price. 

We  offer  no  "special"  inducements,  no  insurance,  no  "club" 
prices,  no  free  music  or  scarf  (bench  or  stool  of  course  are 
considered  part  of  the  piano).  We  do  not  have  "sales"  on  one 
pretext  or  another.  Our  prices  are  fair.  We  aim  to  be  con- 
sistent— to  sell  good,  reliable  instruments  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  pay  the  freight  anywhere  in  our  territory.  We  gladly 
arrange  convenient  payment  terms  on  any  instrument. 

ir  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Piano  or  a  Player  Piano,  it 
is  to  your  interest  to  call  upon  us  or  write  us  for  informa- 
tion— to  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

We  Invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us     asking     for     illustrated     catalogues     anil  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Sieinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman  May  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  t  Streets,  Sueramento  Merced  and  J  Streets,  Fresno 

325  E  Main  Street,  Stockton  190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  Reno,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Taeoma,  Spokane 
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Valley  Seed  Co. 

506  JAY  STREET 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
We  pay  the  Freight 


-garden 

result  from 


The  scientific  selection  and 
culture  of  Germain's  Prov-^j 
en  Seeds  absolutely  insure 
the  certainty  of  garden  sue 
cess.   We  maintain  exten- 
sive trial  grounds  here  iny 
California  and  thoroughly 
prove  to  our  own  satisfac-^ 
tion  that  our  seeds  are; 
adapted  to  California  soil , 
and  climatic  conditions. 

GERMAIN 
SEED& PLANT  CO. 
326-28-30  So.  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Hi 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hard?     Rhododendrons,     Azalea*,  Boxwood* 
Bollles   and    a   complete    line  of 
Coniferous  Kxergreejis. 
WHITE    FOB  PBICE8. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  March  13,  1018. 
WHEAT. 

It  is  announced  by  R.  A.  Lewln  of  the 
Grain  Corporation  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration that  9c  per  bushel,  or  approx- 
imately 20c  for  each  bag  of  sacked  wheat, 
will  be  allowed  for  the  new  1918  crop. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern   Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  whole  grain  market  is  upset.  The 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Food  Administration's  orders  and 
the  complexity  of  the  entire  subject  is 
holding  up  both  the  buyers  and  sellers. 
Last  week's  quotations  should  stand. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.65@3.75 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.60®  3.65 

OATS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  black  va- 
riety, oats  are  quoted  at  nominally  the 
same  figure. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.50@3.60 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl   3.50@3.60 

Bed  seed,  per  ctl   3.50®3.00 

Black  oats    3.25@3.00 

CORN. 

Corn  is  In  a  position  similar  to  the 
other  grains,  with  perhaps  even  less  ac- 
tivity. Little  movement  is  expected  until 
the  trade  can  understand  and  adjust  Itself 
to  the  new  rulings. 

(First-band   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl..  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   S3.60(ft'3.S5 

Milo   maize    3.60®3.75 

Egyptian    3.70@3.80 

IIAY. 

Beceipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week,  1157 
tons,  not  far  different  from  last  week's 
receipts.  The  market  has  ranged  along 
about  the  same,  with  but  few  changes. 
The  demand  In  the  bay  cities  is  light  and 
little  of  interest  to  either  buyer  or  seller 
developed  during  the  week.  On  account 
of  the  high  prices,  consumers  are  buying 
for  their  immediate  needs  ouly,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  being  that  the  hay  market  is 
not  likely  to  take  on  any  decided  change 
one  way  or  the  other.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined,  all  the  stocks  now  held  in 
the  country  will  be  used  up  prior  to  the 
receipts  of  the  new  crop. 
Wheat  No.  1  128-90680.00 

do.   No.  2   25.0nrrf'js  (Ht 

Choice  tame  oat    28.00fri.30.00 

Willi  oat    24.00(fr2«.0O 

Barley    24.00(626.00 

Alfalfa    24.00(a2(i.00 

Stock    18.00(8)20.00 

Barley  straw   60®  .90 

FEEDSTUFF8. 
The  feedstuffs  market  is  still  in  an  un- 
certain state  as  far  as  establishing  quo- 
tations for  rolled  barley,  rolled  oats  and 
cracked  corn  is  concerned.  Every  dealer 
is  making  his  individual  selling  price, 
based  on  the  cost,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  sellers  are  not  accepting  orders  for 
any  amount,  pending  further  rulings  of 
the   Food  Administration. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Bran,  per  ton   34.00<ff  35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  $42.50 

Cracked   corn   Nominal 

Middlings   $41.50(S>42.50 

Oilcake   None  offering 

Boiled   barley   Nominal 

Boiled  oats   ,  Nominal 

Bice  middlings   None  offered 

Bice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   $35.00®3fl.00 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES.  ONIONS.  ETC. 
Potatoes  showed  weakness  and  Salinas 
sold  to  $1.50,  with  $1.75  quoted  for  the 
best.  The  best  rivers  sold  from  $1.15  to 
$1.40,  although  some  inferior  stock  went 
at  $1.  Onions  also  showed  weakness. 
Some  Australian  sold  from  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Peas,  large   12%®15c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  Nominal 

Asparagus,  per  lb  12%@17%e 

Bhubarh,   southern,   per  box  $1.75(S'2.00 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  lOJUllc 

HuMiard  squash,  per  sack  $1. 75(5)2.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.5002.50 

Celery,  per  crate    1.75®2.25 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  per  crate. ..  Nominal 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate  $1,000)1.25 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25(6*1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.50<ff 2.00 

Potatoes,  Salinas    1.5001.75 

Idahos    1.40&1.75 

Oregon    1.00011.75 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.15f«1.40 

Sweets,  per  lb  5@6c 

Onions;  yellow,  per  sack  $1.25@L50 

do,  reds  None  offering 


Garlic,  per  lb  l®4c 

Turnip.-,   per  sack  60®75c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  quiet,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Teparles  show  an  ad- 
vance of  50c,  while  blackeyes  and  limas 
have  also  advanced. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $  8.00@  8.75 

Blackeyes    8.20®  8.50 

Cranberry  beans   Nominal 

Horse  beans   $  0.20®  0.50 

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    13.00@13.50 

Pinks    7.00®  8.00 

Bed  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  reds    7.50®  8.00 

Tepary  beans    8.50(a)  9.00 

Garbanzos    6.00®  7.50 

POULTRY. 

The  supply  from  the  East  is  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off  by  the  order  Dot  allowing 
the  shipment  of  laying  hens.  Arrivals 
from  the  State  are  not  plentiful,  but  the 
stock  is  going  slow  on  account  of  prices 
asked.  This  has  brought  about  an  in- 
creased demand  for  Belgian  hares  and  a 
strengthening  of  price. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28@30c 

do,  dressed   33®36c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  50®35c 

do,  1)4  lbs  50Q55c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  55®60c 

Fryers   40$45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  celored  35®Mc 

Small   Leghorn   36©3«c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (8 

lbs.  and  over)   40042c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  25@27c 

Geese,  per  lb  2MM0c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45®C0c 

Ducks   30qg35c 

Old   30c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   22® 24c 

do,  dressed   25c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.00@2.50 

BUTTER. 

After  five  days  of  unchanged  quotations 
butter  dropped  2c  on  the  exchange  to- 
day. The  receipts  have  been  good,  but 
not  excessive,  and  the  reason  given  for 
the  decline  has  been  a  total  absence  of 
shipping  orders  among  the  members  of 
the  exchange.  This,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  butter  coming  on  the  market  now 
is  known  as  grass  butter,  and  does  not 
keep  well  In  storage,  brought  about  the 
decline. 

■  Tim.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   51 %  51%  51%  51%  01%  40% 

Prime  1st    Nominal 

EGGS. 

All  grades  of  eggs  were  steady  during 
the  week  and  the  quotations  varied  but 
little  from  day  to  day  or  from  the  close 
of  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   40     39%  40     39%  40  40 

Extra  lsts    41   

Firsts   37%  3S%  38     38     38  37% 

Extra  pullets.. 38%  88%  38%  33     38%  38 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  Is  steady  and  unchanged  In  this 
market. 

Y.  A.'s   28%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  20 %c 

Monterey  cheese   22@2t)c 

FRE8H  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruits  market  showed  no 
change  this  week.  Apples  are  still  the 
only  representative  in  this  market.  The 
best  grades  are  bringing  $2.00. 

Apples    (winesaps)   S1.50@2.00 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  Is  no  change  In  the  citrus  mar- 
ket this  week.     Prices  for  both  oranges 
and   lemons  remain  the  same,  while  the 
demand  is  steady. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $2.50@6.50 

Seedlings    3.00®4.00 

Valencias,  fancy   None 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons : 

Fancy,   per   box  $5.50(80.00 

Choice    5.00(ft5-50 

Standard   3.60®4.00 

Lemonettes   ■.   1.70®2.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   .'t.OOfti :i.2Z> 

Tangerines    2.50®3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Buyers  are  buying  extensively  of  the 
1018  crop  of  peaches,  and  from  9c  to  10c 
is  very  generally  being  offered.  This  Is 
higher  than  the  offers  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  A  vigorous  campaign  for  figs 
is  also  being  made,  and  quotations  were 
changed  this  week.  The  best  part  of  the 
apple  and  apricot  crops  have  already  been 


bargained  for. 

Apples,   1017  crop   

Apricots,   per  lb  

Figs,  black,  1018  

do,    white,  1918  

Calimyrna.  1918  

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1917. 

Pears   

Peaches.  1917   


 14®14%c 

 12®  15c 

 10®  lie 

 12®  14c 

 16®17c 

 7c 

 6@llc 

 9@llc 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  March  12,  1918. 

Navel  oranges  are  selling  well  and  the 
market  Is  strong  in  the  Eastern  centers. 
Sizes  150s  and  smaller  bring  as  higb  as 
$7.20  per  box  for  fancy  fruit;  the  highest 
price  In  years.  Lemons  continue  high  and 
market  is  In  tine  condition  but,  with  in- 
creased pickings  and  large  orrivals  of 
foreign  fruit,  shippers  lodk  for  lower  quo- 
tations.    The   total    number  of  cars  of 


oranges  for  the  season  up  to  March  11 
were  4,713,  as  against  14.110  cars  same  date 
last  year.  Of  lemous,  1,314  cars,  as  against 
2,218  last  season.  Of  this  number,  1,897 
and  161  of  lemons  were  shipped  from  Cen- 
tral California,  as  against  4.030  and  161 
cars,  respectively,  last  year. 

At  New  York  10  cars  oranges,  3  cars 
lemons  sold  yesterday.  Navel  averages, 
$2.95  to  $6.50;  lemon  averages,  $5.95  to 
$7.45. 


HONEY. 

Some  honey  was  received  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  this  month  from  bee 
owners  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
figure  on  how  much  they  would  need  to 
carry  their  bees  over  until  the  next  honey- 
making  season  begins. 
Extracted — 

Water  white   16 

Light  amber   12  j 

Amber   10 

Beeswax   :;»;<-. 

RICE. 

The  price  of  rice  is  now  established  by 
agreement. 

Paddy   $4.10 

Clean  run  No.  1  California   7.10 

LOS  ANGELES. 

ins  Angeles,  March  12,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week,  they  being  only 
235,000  pounds  against  319,805  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year.  This  falling  off  In 
supply  caused  a  steady  and  Arm  market 
the  first  part  of  the  week.  Friday  the 
market  broke  lc  under  the  influence  of 
lower  markets  East  and  the  steady  im- 
provement in  pastures  which  promise  an 
early    Increase   In   the   milk  production. 

California  extra  creamery   40c 

do,  prime  first   48c 

do.  first   -..47c 

1018  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   50     CO     50     40     40  40 

1917 

Extra   34     33     38     33     33  33 

EGOS. 

The  egg  production  running  lighter  than 
a  year  ago.  Higher  prices  were  had 
throughout  the  week.  Receipts  by  rail 
were  3071  cases  against  3343  casea'the  same 
week  last  year,  and  the  truck  receipts 
were  much  larger  than  the  rail  arrivals. 
Yet  they  were  all  wanted.  The  borne  con- 
sumption was  reported  lighter  than  a  while 
back,  bat  with  storage  buyers  In  the 
market  a  good  demand  was  had  at  higher 
prlcea 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat  Mon. 

Extra   38     38     38     38     38  38 

Case  count  36     36     30     30     30  80 

35 


Pullets   36 

1917 

Extra   26 

Cast  count  ....25 


35     34     34  36 


26 
26 


20 

24 


Pullets   24%  24%  24 


29 
20 
24 


26%  2B% 
25%  26% 
24  24 


VEGETABLES. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  a  weather 
one.  Constant  rains  caused  light  offerings 
and  kept  many  buyers  at  home.  Prices 
show  few  or  no  changes.  Yellow  and 
brown  onions  are  lower  and  celery  higher. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes.  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.40®1.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.00®  1.25 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1  50®  1.75 

Onions,  yellow  and  browa,  per 

cwt   1.2501.35 

do,  white,  per  cwt  $2.006i2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb  .3®4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50(^1.75 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  10*1 20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  12®  15c 

Celery,  per  crate  i  .  .S2.30Q2JM 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  3.75®4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  30®35c 

POULTRY. 
Not  much  coming  In  ana  under  the 
light  arrivals  a  good  demand  was  had  for 
all  offerings  at  full  quotations.  No  East- 
ern receipts  were  had  and  the  local  sup- 
ply was  light. 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  39<fi40c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  34®35c 

Heus  over  4  lbs  32c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  29c 

Ducks   27@28c 

Geese   20c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  30®31c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  aad  up  30®  31c 

Turkeys,  light   27®28e 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

FRUITS. 

The  past  week  was  a  repetition  of  last. 
Local  apples  were  perhaps  a  little  higher, 
but  packed  stock  showed  no  change.  Lo- 
quats  were  In  light  supply  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  weather,  and  prices  were 
held  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

-Bellefteur,  4-tier   $l.«0«il70 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.75® 2.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.30iil.40 

Loquats,  per  pound  10®  12c 

BEANS. 

The  market  brightened  up  the  past 
week.  There  was  more  demand  than  for 
some  time  and  prices  were  firm  at  quota- 
tions. Limas  were  a  little  higher.  Small 
limas  were  In  especial  demand. 

Limas,   per  cwt  $12.00 

Lady  Washington    12.60 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.00 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    8.50 

HAY. 

A  quiet  and  rather  weak  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  Receipts  were  light, 
resulting  from  bad  weather,  and  this  en- 
abled receivers  to  hold  prices  steady  la 
the  face  of  the  light  demand.  Buyers 
are  holding  back  and  only  taking  what 
they  need. 

we  quote  f.  o.  h.  Los  Angelas : 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $2-v00tfi  211.00 

Ont  hay,  per  ton   29.00630.08 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00fi28.0t 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.004/  .'Ml.Oe 

Straw,   per   ton   10.00®  12.08 

COTTON. 

The  high  prices  noted  in  our  Inst  lssne 
caused  much  realizing  en  the  high  mar- 
ket, and  values  the  past  week  ruled  a  lit- 
tle lower  both  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  Liverpool,  too,  was  lower.  While 
there  was  good  speculative  trading,  the 
rash  buying  was  not  so  strong.  March 
deliveries  in  New  York  Monday  were 
31.05c  and  spot  middling  in  New  Orleans 
31.70c. 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  13,  1018. 
CATTLE— Cattle   are   becoming  scarce, 
And   prices  are  strong  with  an  upward 
tendency. 

No^lTweigning  900  to  1200  lbs..n@HV2C 

Second  quality  0%@10c 

Thin   6V2@8%c 

Cows  and  heifers—  ■' t 

No.  1   6%@0%c 

Second  quality   7%<&SJ/ic 

Common  to  thin   6@ic 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@ic 

Fair   SVifeCc 

Thin   

Calves — 

Lightweight   10@10Vic 

Medium   9@9'Ac 

Heavy   8@8V2C 

SHBEP— ,N«  California  sheep  are  being 
offered.    Slaughterers  are  looking  beyond 
the  State  for  supplies.    The  demand,  how- 
•ever.  Is  light,  and  not  difficult  to  meet. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@16^c 

Sheep- 
Unshorn  wethers   14%@15c 

do,  ewes   12@12%c 

HOGS — Hogs   are    higher   and    not  so 

plentiful,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  quotations 

is  the -result.   The  medium  weight  hog  still 

rules  as  the  favorite. 

Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  14%c 

do,  140@300   16c 

do,  309@4«0  lS^c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

There  Is  an  unusually  light  retail  de- 
mand for  dressed  meats  of  all  kinds  in  the 
principal  consuming  markets  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Dealers  report  business 
40  to  50  per  cent  below  their  usual  volume. 
Prices,  however,  rule  fairly  steady. 
Steers,  No.  1  17%@18c 

do,  second  quality  17@17Vic 

Cows  and  heifers   Jj6@17c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  15@18c 

Lambs   26c 

do,  Yearling   24c 

Sheep— Wethers   22c 

do,  ewes  20c 

Hogs   22c 


Los  Angeles,  March  12,  1&18. 

CATTLE— Offerings  of  good  cattle  the 
past  week  were  only  fair  and  as  killers 
needed  a  few,  the  advance  of  the  week  bo- 
fore  was  fully  sustained,  and  what  cattle 
arriving  were  sold  without  trouble.  Calves, 
too,  continue  steady  and  in  good  demand. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .S10.00@ll.50 


Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00@  9.50 

.Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00®  10.00 

HOGS — There  was  a  further  advance  in 
this  market  the  past  week.  The  arrivals 
were  light  and  killers  all  wanted  a  few 
hogs,  and  what  arriving  were  in  very 
good  condition.  Packers  are  having  to  de- 
pend upon  California  and  Arizona  for  their 
hog  supply. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy,  averaging  250@.'i00  lbs..$13.25@l».00 

Mixed,   200@250  lbs   15.00(S>16.00 

Light,  175@200  lbs   15.00@16.00 

Kougb  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  remains  steady, 
though  the  demand  continues  light.  Kill- 
ers are  handling  but  few  and  holders  in 
the  country  are  more  willing  to  sell  than 
a  while  back. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50®11.50 

Lambs    14.00®15.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  March  11,  1918. 
Cattle  receipts  today,  1000.  There  was 
an  active  tone  in  the  opening  trade  for 
the  week  in  all  classes  of  cattle.  The  best 
steers  were  fully  25c  to  50c  higher  in  all 
cases  and  so  on  through  the  entire  classi- 
fication. The  quality  throughout  was 
good;  above  the  average  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  Quotations  are:  Medium 
to  choice  steers'.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  good  to 
medium  steers,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common  to 
good  steers,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  common  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  canners, 
$4.25  to  $6.26;  bulls,  $5.00  to  $9.00;  calves, 
$7.50  to  $12.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50 
to  $9.50. 

Hog  receipts  today  1700,  a  little  better 
than  last  Monday.  The  previous  week's 
receipts  were  fairly  good  considering,  and 
somewhat  made  up  for  the  short  supply  a 
week  ago.  Trading  was  somewhat  slow, 
and  the  tone  a  little  weaker.  Top  hogs 
were  selling  as  high  as  $17.05,  as  against 
$17.15  a  week  ago.  Quotations  are:  Prime 
lights.,  $16.S5  to  $17.00;  prime  heavy,  $16.50 
to  $1685;  pigs,  $14.00  to  $15.29;  and  the 
bulk,  $16.85  to  $16.95. 

Sheep  receipts  today,  2000.  Nearly  all 
the  sheep  received  were  direct  to  killers. 
The  top  of  the  market  is  steady  with  a 
stronger  feeling  for  prime  Western  lambs. 
Quotations  are:  Western  lambs.  $15.00  to 
$15.50;  Valley  lambs,  $14.50  to  $15.00;  vear- 
llngs.  $13.00  to  $13.50:  wethers,  $12.50  to 
$13.00;  ewes,  $9.00  to  $12.00. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  lease  expiring, 
I  am  offering  the  following:  My  entire  stock 
of  full-blood  Holstein  cows  and  heifers;  also 
some  full-blood  Jerseys  freshening  with  third 
calf;  B.  L.  K.  milking  machine;  De  Laval 
separator  No.  17,  slightly  used;  Disbrow 
churn,  capacity  150  lbs.;  200-gal.  cheese  vat; 
4  h.  p.  Economy  boiler;  2  h.  p.  steam  en- 
gine: 1  and  2  h.  p.  motor;  Chilly  King 
cooler:  milk  cans,  large  and  small;  milk  bot- 
tles, caps:  milk  delivery  wagon,  closed  top. 
Cows  tuberculin  tested.  R.  S.  Burrough, 
Cloverdale. 


EQUIPPED  IMPROVED  RANCH  for  vege- 
tables, seeds,  dairy  or  crops,  on  very  liberal 
shares  and  small  service  to  owner.  .  Snap 
for  able  farmer.  24  acres  cultivated  level. 
48  hill  pasture:  farm  orchard,  implements,  3 
cows.  1  horse,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
phone,  mail  delivery.  Call  or  write  fully, 
with  references,  to  1003  Nevada  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Franeiseo. 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  If  you 
want  to  know  about  the  new  United  States 
or  need  repairs  for  the  old  one,  write  H.  E. 
Walker,  sales  manager,  Box  364,  Portland, 
Ore. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

HORSE  COLLARS — $1.50  heavy  ticking, 
S3. 50  leather  and  canvas,  $4.76  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers.  333  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry. 


ASK   FOR  SNOW'S   GRAFTING  WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1, 
Box  443,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  ■  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

TRACTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  (45  h.  p.); 
costs  $4,000:  price  $2,000;  cash  or  exchange 
for  valuable  land  anywhere:  cash  basis.  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento.   


A  NO.  79  OLIVER  ENGINE  lift  plow  for 
■sale.  4-12  inch  bottoms.  Used  one  season. 
Price  $250.    -W.  E.  Cole.  St.  Helena.  Route  2. 

26  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONTES  for  Bale. 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.   


BEES  WANTED — State  price  and  quantity. 
D.  M.  Searby.  R.  D.  1,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while;  any  county:  $2.50;  booklet:  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


OWNER  OF  360-A  mountain  ranch  desires 
tenant  on  shares;  stock  and  equipment  on 
place.    F.  B.  Plant,  Boulder  Creek.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — On  modern  equipped  diversified 
farm,  man  and  wife,  woman  as  housekeeper 
and  cook.  Owner  single.  Man  as  head 
team  man.  Must  be  able  to  use  seed  drills 
and  planters  and  understand  orchard  work- 
ing. The  ranch  has  electricity  and  modern 
plumbing.  Wages  $90  and  found.  Write, 
giving-  experience.    Address  A.  R..  St.  Helena. 


WILL  RENT  DAIRY  of  50  cows  to  young 
Swede  couple  on  half  shares.  Write  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Freeman,  Elk  Grove.  Cal.,  or  apply  to 
3301  Washington  street,  San  Francisco.  

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

SOUDAN  GRASS — A  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Soudan  grass  seed  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.  L.  A.  Gunther,  Los  Molinos,  Tehama 
county.  

ALFALFA  SEED. — Others  come  and  go.  We 
have  been  in  the  alfalfa  seed  business,  grow- 
ing and  selling,  for  many  years.  We  handle 
vast  quantities  of  it.  We  make  it  a  specialty 
Our  customers  dot  the  entire  globe,  practi- 
cally. If  you  want  reliable  stock,  seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  either  alfalfa  or  other 
seeds,  write  or  wire  us  for  quotations,  samples 
and  advice.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 


For  Sale  Cheap 
GRAFTED  WALNUTS 
and 

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD 
Largest   variety   of   walnut   scions  in  U.  S. 
Tribble  Bros.,  Lodi. 


EUREKA  WALNUTS  ARE  THE  BEST — 
Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.,  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra. 
Cal. 


IMPROVED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 
produce  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months;  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbs.  for  $1.50  postpaid 
to  and  including  3rd  zone;  98  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Niles:  1000  lbs.  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.    California  Nursery  Company.  Niles.  Calif 


SURPLUS  STOCK  RHUBARB — Two  and 
three-year-old  plants,  Wagner's  Giant  Seedling 
and  Burbank's  Crimson  Winter.  Write  now 
for  bargain  prices  and  state  how  many  of 
each  you  want.  A.  Cooley,  Sunnyvale,  Cat, 
Box  344. 


FOR  SALE — Yellow  Jersey  sweet  potatoes. 
$3  per  1000.  Flake  Smith.  835  Parton  street, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

NEW  GIGANTIC  edible  vegetable,  shaped 
like  a  club;  grows  3  to  4  ieet  long  in  3  to 
4  months;  named  "New  Guinea  Butter  Bean  " 
"Hercules  Club,"  etc.  5  to  16  lbs.  or  more 
Seeds  postpaid.  8  for  60e,  20  for  $1.  Geo 
Langlois.  Auburn,  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery.  832 
Nineteenth  street,  Bakersfield.  

NEW  HARDY-HYBRID  ALFALFA,  under- 
ground stooler,  everlasting  grower;  investi- 
gate immediately;  50  new  varieties  High-bred 
potato  seed,  15  cents.  J.  L.  Lawson,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — At  last  absolutely  thornlcss 
blackberry  plants  have  been  produced.  The 
"Santa  Rosa."  Fruit  extra  sweet.  Plants 
postpaid,  25c  each,  $2  per  dozen.  Geo. 
Langlois,   Auburn.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Any  quantity  of  good,  re- 
cleaned  Soudan  grass  seed  at  20c  per  lb. 
while  it  lasts;  have  only  about  1500  lbs. 
unsold.  Order  at  once  before  prices  go  up. 
J.  K.  Schick,  Proberta,  Cal. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  that  will  bloom.  Mix- 
ture of  new  named  varieties,  all  colors. 
Dozen.  40  cents.  Beautiful  Pendleton.  Dozen 
60  cents.  Post  free.  Cash  with  order.  W. 
H.  Kingsley,  Hayward,  Cal. 

KIL-WEED  will  eradicate  them.  Why  al- 
low noxious  weeds  to  grow?  Conserve  the 
plant  food  they  use.  One  gallon  trial  order, 
82,50.     Kil-Weed   Company,   Sacramento.  Cal. 

WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD  —  Wilson's 
Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries,  F.  C.  Willson.  Prop.,  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.    Guaranteed.    L.  T.  Schwa- 

cofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

SUDAN — We  handle  •  Sudan  Grass  Seed  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  Write  us  if  you 
have  seed  for  sale  or  if  you  wish  to  buy. 
Bomborger  Seed  Co..  Modesto,  Cal.  Desk  A. 

BERRY  PLANTS  —  Burbank's  Phenomenal 
Berry. — Raspberries,  Ettersburg  Strawberries, 
and  Blackberries,  at  lowest  prices.  M.  J. 
Moniz,  Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUT  TREES  —  True 
stock;  good  roots;  immediate  delivery.  Scions 
$5  per  100.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4.  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes!  Cash 

Nurseries,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Grapevines,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees.    Burke  Nursery,  Lodi,  Cal. 
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RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

This  Racine  Rubber  Company  mes- 
sage tells  why,  when  tires  are  talked  of, 
you  hear  such  good  words  for  Racine 
Country  Road  and  Racine  Multi-Mile 
Cord  tires. 

And  all  without  previous  advertising 
— save  word  of  mouth  praise,  one  tire 
buyer  to  another. 

Extra  Tests  Mean  Extra  Value 

In  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories, 
tires  and  tubes  of  character  are  built. 
Distinct  Extra  Tests  are  applied,  step  by 
•tep.  This  extra  care  in  the  factory 
means  extra  wear  on  the  road. 
Racine  Extra  Tests  assure  you  of 
fabric  perfection  and  strength — 
of  rubber  fitness  — of  accurate 
compound — of  fabric  and  rub- 
ber proportion — of  inside 
smoothness — of  tread  weight 
— of  exact,  uniform  cure — 
of  wearability. 

Racine  Country  Road — 
specially  designed  and  Ex- 
tra Tested  for  severe  coun- 
try road  use. 

Racine  Mult  i- Mile  Cord — 
Extra  Tested  cord  tire  of 
true  quality. 
j(>         Also  Extra  Tested  red  and 
gray  tubes. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  who 
•ells  them. 

For  Your  Own  Pro- 
tection Be  Certain 
Every  Racine  Tire  Yoa 
Bay,  Bear*  The  Nam* 

RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  Cr  WITH  EASY  TERMS  Or  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY -THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  mm4  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  300  California  Street,  Saa  Franelsea. 
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A BIG  TIRE — and  a  big-button,  non-skid  tread — 
with  endurance,  beauty,  resiliency,  speed,  economy, 
safety,  comfort,  luxury — incorporating  all  the  elements 
of  Fisk  quality  and  experience  plus  the  desirability  of 
cord  construction. 

It  is  backed  by  an  old-fashioned  trademark  which 
enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  integrity — and  the 
utmost  confidence  of  buyers  everywhere. 

It  has  everything  that  brains,  care  and  practical 
knowledge  can  put  into  a  tire--  with  a  lot  of  extra  miles 
that  you  can  obtain  only  from  Fisk  bigness,  Fisk  qual- 
ity and  a  countrywide  system  of  complete  and  fully 
equipped  Service  Branches. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 


M  I.I.IMM 

Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  FUk) 
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1918  Shipping-Fruit  Problems  Seem  Solved 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


VERY  FRUIT  GROWER  wants  to  know  facts  which  will 
enable  him  to  plan  intelligently  whether  to  ship  his  crop 
fresh,  to  sell  it  for  canning,  or  to  dry  it.  If  conditions 
look  as  bright  at  fruit  marketing  time  as  they  look  now, 
there  will  be  nearly  as  prosperous  a  season  for  fresh-fruit 
shippers  as  that  of  1917.  Food  Administration  action  can  make  or  break 
fruit  shippers,  and  its  attitude  is  of  first  importance.  Manager  J.  L. 
Nagle  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  Manager  C.  E.  Virden  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  and  G.  Harold  Powell,  formerly  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  but  now  with  the  Food  Administration 
at  Washington,  all  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  no  thought  of  classing  deciduous  fruit  as  non-essential,  but  that 
consumption  of  perishables  by  the  American  public  is  desired  in  order 

to    release    exportable  commodities;   

and  the  movement  of  fruit  is  regarded 
by  practically  all  Government  of- 
ficials as  very  essential. 

Transportation  the  Big  Problem. 

Transportation  is  therefore  the  big 
question,  for  fresh  fruit  not  only  re- 
quires special  speed  in  transit,  but 
also  requires  refrigerator  cars.  Mr. 
Virden  points  out  that  with  Govern- 
ment operation  of  railways  as  a  unit, 
cars  will  probably  move  eastward 
over  the  shortest  lines.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  from  conferences  in 
Washington,  where  he  found  that 
"it  was  the  opinion  of  the  [Railway] 
Director  General's  office  that  with 
proper  co-ordination,  with  prompt 
loading  and  unloading,  they  would 
be  able  to  satisfactorily  handle  the 
perishable  business  with  what  re- 
frigerator cars  are  now  available 
in  the  country,  which  is  something  in 
excess  of  100,000." 

Mr.  Nagle  has  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Powell,  received  March  16,  saying 
that  car  prospects  for  the  coming 
crop  look  better  than  last  year  be- 
cause the  Government  is  taking  active 
interest  in  saving  the  fruit  for  Ameri- 
can consumption.  Last  season  we 
were  enabled  to  obtain  9500  refrig- 
erator cars  from  Eastern  districts, 
partly  because  the  Florida  orange 
crop  failed.  This  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  1918,  but  neither  can  we 

expect  such  a  prodigious  fruit  crop  as  we  had  last  year.  Transportation 
is  further  eased  up  for  1918  by  the  half-crop  of  Valencia  oranges  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  apple  crop  is  being  cleaned  up.  An  important  im- 
provement expected  to  result  from  Government  control  is  the  abolition  of 
certain  abuses  which  have  heretofore  obtained.  Because  ice  is  cheap  in 
the  East,  dealers  have  bought  it  by  the  ton  to  keep  carloads  of  fruit  from 
spoiling  while  they  paid  demurrage  many  days  at  a  time  for  the  sake 
of  using  cars  as  storage  houses.  That  will  be  stopped.  Also  it  is  hoped 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  "steal"  cars  by  slipping  a  brakeman  a  drink 
or  a  piece  of  money  to  switch  out  empties  that  should  have  come  to 
California  for  more  fruit. 

The  deciduous  shipments  last  season  totaled  24,628  carloads.  The 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  13,000  refrigerator  cars  and  is  building  2700 
new  ones.  The  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Dispatch  has  about  10,000  refrig- 
erator cars.  These  belong  in  the  West  and  will  cover  our  total  needs, 
by  the  good  will  of  the  Food  Administration.  Many  will  be  used  for 
oranges,  but  by  proper  dispatch  each  can  be  used  several  times  in  a  sea- 
son. The  Government  is  working  out  a  refrigerator-car  plan  of  con- 
struction that  will  embody  all  the  best  features  known:  many  such  may 
be  built. 

One  of  the  most  important  moves  ever  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 


dustry, according  to  Mr.  Nagle,  is  the  getting  into  action  of  the  American 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers'  Association.  This  was  organized  a  year 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  handling  all  questions  of  common  interest  to  ship- 
pers of  perishables.  Over  400,000  carloads  of  annual  tonnage  are  repre- 
sented, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  as  much  more  may  join. 
It  will  not  alter  present  marketing  arrangements,  but  will  be  most  ef- 
fective in  correcting  present  abuses.  It  will  furnish  the  most  influential 
medium  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  railroads  and  governmental  de- 
partments well  analyzed  and  digested  proposals  put  up  in  the  best  shape 
to  get  action.  That  it  represents  the  entire  nation  is  indicated  by  its 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  shippers  from  Florida  to  Washington 
State  and  from  Massachusetts  to  California.  Two  of  the  directors 
are  Messrs.  Nagle  and  Virden.    The  California  Vegetable  Union  furnishes 

another.  The  Railway  Director  Gen- 
eral's office,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  Association, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
representative  body  of  the  shippers 
of  perishables  with  whom  they  could 
confer  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.  The  question  of  increas- 
ing minimum  weights  of  carloads  has 
finally  been  left  to  the  discretion  and 
patriotism  of  the  shippers,  since  at 
certain  stages  of  ripeness  and  with 
certain  varieties  and  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  smaller  or  larger 
carloads  will  be  safest  and  most  pa- 
triotic. It  would  be  poor  patriotism 
to  load  a  car  so  full  that  a  lot  of  the 
fruit  would  spoil  en  route.  Special 
diversion  and  other  transportation 
and  marketing  arrangements  have 
been  recently  consummated  which  will 
facilitate  handling  the  crop.  The 
shook  situation  is  in  good  shape,  with 
no  shippers  now  worrying  much 
about  it.  The  Food  Administration 
committee  appointed  to  investigate 
box  shook  reported  that  arrangements 
for  the  coming  crop  seemed  ample, 
and  recommended  usual  procedure  in 
getting  shook.  Mr.  Virden  says  the 
Distributors  are  making  satisfactory 
arrangements.  Probably  the  Exchange 
is  doing  likewise.  The  questions  of 
pre-cooling  and  icing  are  not  being 
agitated,  but  demurrage  rates  may  be 
raised  until  they  bite.  This  would 
be  solely  in  the  interests  of  keeping  the  cars  all  busy. 

Labor  on  fruit  ranches  has  received  special  attention  from  the  U.  S. 
Government,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  Farm  Labor  Committee,  the 
Agricultural  Production  Board  Farm  Labor  Committee,  the  State  and 
local  school  authorities,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
Employment  offices.  Independent  organizations  of  growers  have  also 
sprung  up  largely  for  this  purpose  and  such  organizations  did  satisfac- 
tory work  in  Fresno  county  last  year.  Now  comes  a  Federal  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  all  these  agencies;  and  something  better  ought  to  come  out  of 
them.  Fruit  growers  are  interested  because  if  labor  difficulties  for  one 
line  of  farming  are  solved,  all  other  lines  will  be  correspondingly  relieved. 
The  most  concrete  plan  yet  proposed  is  that  of  State  Farm  Labor  Agent 
R.  L.  Adams  for  co-operation  with  Farm  Bureaus  to  locate  and  supply 
labor  needs  and  to  get  advance  information  on  changes  necessary. 
Fruit  Crop  Prospects  Good. 
Fruit  buds  are  generally  well  set;  and  few  orchards,  except  some  on  the 
drier,  unirrigated  soils,  suffered  from  the  dry  winter,  whose  effect  on  the 
fruit  buds  is  not  noticeable,  as  a  rule.  Though  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  has  made  no  complete  survey,  Deputy  George  P.  Weldon  says 
that,  while  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  heavy  crop  after  the  bumper 
crops  of  the  past  two  seasons,  the  trees  are  generally  clean  and  thrifty. 
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TJCNDREDS  of  WADE 
Gasoline  Drat  Saws 
are  making  light  work 
of  sawing  logs  Into  short 
lengths  for  farmers  all 
over  the  West.  It  Is  the 
most  popular  farm  ma- 
chine that  has  ever  been  put 
the  market,  because  It  Is  a 
time,  labor  and  money-saver. 
Initial  and  upkeep  costs  are 
most  nothing  when  compared 
the  Immense  savings  It  makes 
you  In  a  single  season. 


on 
big 
The 
al- 
to 
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The  New  1918 
Model  of  the 

WADE 

Drag  Saw 

Is  Now  Ready 

All  1918  Model  Wade  Drag 
Saws  are  to  be  equipped  with 
our  new  improved  4  H.  P. 
ENGINE  —  we  have  IN- 
CREASED the  HORSEPOWER 
of  the  engine.  This  4  H.  P. 
Engine  gives  you  an  abun- 
dance of  power  and,  therefore, 
a  greater  output  per  day — 
be  sure  to  get  a  WADE — ac- 
cept no  substitutes. 


Wade's  ^gs^ 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw  — 

(PORTABLE) 

DELIVERED 


$165 


;  Anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


1918  Model  with  4  H.   P.  Engine 

The  WADE  is  made  of  the  best  materials  throughout,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  constructed  for  hard  work  in  the  woods — prac- 
tically never  gets  out  of  order,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
husky  little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fairly  hums  the  6-foot 
saw  through  your  toughest  logs.  (Larger  saw  blades  on  special 
order.) 


Does  1 0 


One  man  can  move  the  WADE  along  the  log,  while  two  men  can 
easily  move  it  from  log  to  log.  It  weighs  only  285  pounds  complete. 
The  WADE  is  especially  low  in  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used — the 
tank  holds  2  gallons  (enough  to  cut  16  to  20  cords).  It  is  the 
cheapest,  easiest,  fastest  way  for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 

Times  the  Work  of  2  Men! 


Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  tw  o  men  can  do! 
25  cords  of  wood  in  one  day. 


The  WADE  will  easily  cut 


#0* 


'on. 

*  M-  Wade  a. 


Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor  when  you  clean  up  with  a  WADE 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  present  conditions  indicate  that 
they  will  continue  so  for  a  number  of  years — get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  costs  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 

A  good  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners   are   making  good   money   by  helping 
their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  interesting  booklet,  "How  Dan  Ross  Saws  Forty  Cords  a 
Day/'    Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbett,  Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever 
since  they  first  came  out.    You  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 

FILL   I  IN    COUPON— TODAY. 


•*    °oei^^i- 

-**lre»8   


Portland,  Ore. — 322  Hawthorne  Ave. 
Spokane,  Wash.— 910  North  Howard  St. 
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PORK  AND  PATRIOTISM-Our  Opportunity 

Second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  war-time  pork  production,  written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


jURING  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
pigs  are  fed  entirely  through  their 
mother.  Their  greatest  and  cheapest 
gains  are  made  while  feeding  through 
her,  consequently  the  strength  of  the 
litter  depends  upon  the  sow's  feed, 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  she  be 
fed  properly  in  order  to  give  the  pigs  the  right 
start,  and  to  avoid  scours  and  thumps. 

CARE  AT  FARROWING  TIME. 

At  farrowing  time  remove  the  cold  water,  if 
the  weather  is  cold,  and  keep  it  away  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Put  luke-warm  water  before  her  after 
she  finishes  farrowing,  and  allow  her  all  she 
wants  of  this,  but  give  her  nothing  more  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  twenty-four  hours  give 
a  light  slop  of  middlings  or  bran,  according  to 
the  condition  of  her  system.  Middlings  is  prefer- 
able, and  if  she  is  not  constipated  it  should  be 
used  alone.  If  she  is  constipated,  use  one-half 
to  two-thirds  bran. 

In  feeding  the  sow  it  is  best  to  know,  from  her 
care  of  previous  litters,  whether  she  gives  a  large 
or  small  amount  of  milk.  Most  sows  give  so  much 
milk  that  the  pigs  will  not  take  all  of  it  at  first, 
and  for  this  reason  the  slop  should  be  thin  and 
should  be  fed  lightly. 

THE  RATION. 

There  can  be  no  set  rule  governing  the  amount 
to  be  fed,  as  it  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  sow,  but 
generally  a  300-pound  sow  should 
receive  two  pounds  of  middlings 
and  six  pounds  of  skim  milk  for 
the  first  meal.  Then  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  add  two  pounds  of 
middlings  per  day,  with  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  skim  milk,  until 
you  are  feeding  twelve  pounds  of 
middlings  per  day.  Then  begin  to 
reduce  the  middlings  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  per  day,  replacing  it 
with  an  equal  amount  of  ground 
barley,  until  the  ration  consists  of 
two  parts  barley  and  one  part  mid- 
dlings, plus  the  skim  milk. 

Thus  it  will  require  about  ten 
days  to  bring  a  sow  to  full  feed 
and  put  her  on  the  regular  ration 
for  sows  nursing  pigs,  which  at  our 
ranch  is:  Two  parts  ground  bar- 
ley, one  part  wheat  middlings.  Soak 
thoroughly  in  skim  milk  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  of  skim  milk 
to  one  pound  of  the  grain  mixture. 
Don't  ever  allow  the  milk  to  sour 
or  even  turn.  This  is  very  danger- 
ous to  the  young  pigs. 

If  you  do  not  have  skim  milk, 
tankage  should  be  substituted,  and 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  ten  of  the  grain  mixture.    This  ap- 
plies to  all  feeding  formulas  given  in  these  articles. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  sow  on  a  small  amount 
and  increasing  it  gradually  is  to  retard  the  flow 
of  milk  and  prevent  it  from  being  too  rich  until 
the  pigs  are  old  and  strong  enough  to  take  it  all. 
Too  much  and  too  rich  milk  at  the  start  will  re- 
sult in  fever  and  caked  bag  in  the  sow,  and 
scours,  thumps  and  other  troubles  in  the  pigs. 
The  third  day  after  farrowing  is  the  critical  pe- 
riod and  the  effects  of  the  feeding  should  be 
watched  very  carefully. 

After  the  sow  has  reached  full  feed  she  should 
be  given  enough  so  that  the  pigs  will  have  all  the 
milk  they  want,  yet  none  will  be  left  in  her  udder. 
If  all  the  pigs  nurse  well  and  then  lie  quietly  and 
sleep,  they  are  getting  just  enough.  But  if  they 
keep  sucking  away  at  the  sow  and  squeal,  and 
their  hair  stands  up,  the  sow  needs  more  milk- 
forming  food.  If  her  udder  is  inflamed,  bathe  it 
freely  with  hot  water  and  rub  it  well. 

OVERCOMING  THE  DRAWBACKS  OF  CONFINEMENT. 

Watch  the  sow  during  the  first  three  days  to 
see  that  she  has  movements  regularly.  Because 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  confinement,  some 
sows  neglect  this.  It  makes  them  nervous  and  the 
result  is  bad  for  the  pigs.  At  our  ranch  we  have 
all  sows  farrow  in  a  central  farrowing  house,  and 
on  the  second  and  third  days  we  drive  each  sow 
out  in  the  alley  for  a  few  minutes.  We  make  her 
walk  back  and  forth  leisurely,  and  she  soon  at- 
tends to  her  duties,  then  goes  back  to  her  pen 
and  is  quiet  again.  Exercise  is  just  as  necessary 
as  food  for  a  sow,  and  on  the  fourth  and  each  suc- 
ceeding day  we  turn  each  sow  out  on  alfalfa  for 


a  half-hour.  We  generally  turn  two  or  more 
out  together  so  that  they  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  each  other,  and  will  not  fight  when 
they  are  put  together  in  a  hog  field. 

The  pigs  also  need  exercise,  and  just  as  soon 
as  they  are  strong  enough  to  move  around  we 
open  the  pen  gates  far  enough  to  allow  the 
pigs  to  come  out  into  the  alley.  We  unfold 
papers  and  scatter  them  along  the  alley,  and 
the  pigs  get  exercise  tearing  up  the  papers  and 
fighting  among  themselves.  The  more  the  pigs 
exercise  the  more  they  can  eat  with  safety,  the 
more  the  sow  can  be  fed,  and  the  more  the 
pigs  will  gain. 

GETTING   OUT   ON  PASTURE. 

It  is  important  to  get  a  sow  and  her  pigs  out 
on  pasture  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  only 
because  this  is  indispensable  to  economical 
growth,  but  also  because  they  need  abundant 
exercise.  And  while  the  little  exercise  they 
may  be  forced  to  take  in  pens  is  better  than  no 
exercise  at  all,  it  is  not  like  the  voluntary  ex- 
ercise they  take  in  a  large  lot. 

The  time  that  we  move  them  from  the  big 
farrowing  house  to  individual  hog  houses  de- 
pends upon  the  weather.  It  requires  ten  days 
to  bring  a  sow  to  her  full  ration,  and  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  we  move  her  when  we  put 
her  on  the  regular  slop.  This  simplifies  our 
work,  as  all  special  mixing  is  then  done  for 


Young  boars  should  be  castrated  before  weaning  time,  if  intended  for  the  market 


the  sows  in  the  central  farrowing  house,  and 
all  that  have  been  transferred  to  fields  receive 
the  regular  slop.  Two  or  three  sows  and  their 
litters  may  occupy  the  same  field,  but  their 
houses  should  be  at  least  thirty  feet  apart. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use  panels  at  first  until 
each  sow  learns  her  own  house.  These  instruc- 
tions, of  course,  are  for  early  litters.  When 
the  weather  becomes  warmer  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  sows  and  their  pigs  to  have  any 
houses. 

STARTING  THE  FIGS  TO  EAT. 

The  pigs  should  be  induced  to  eat  as  early 
as  possible.  When  between  two  and  three 
weeks  old  they  will  begin  to  eat  with  their 
mother,  and  at  this  time  a  separate  trough 
should  be  provided  for  them  inside  of  a  creep, 
so  that  the  sow  will  not  rob  them,  although 
at  this  time  the  sow  should  have  all  the  slop 
she  will  consume  readily,  not  only  so  that  she 
will  provide  plenty  of  milk  for  her  pigs,  but 
also  so  that  she  will  not  become  suckled  too 
thin,  and  will  be  kept  in  good  condition  for 
breeding  when  her  pigs  are  weaned. 

Give  the  pigs  the  same  slop  that  the  sow  re- 
ceives, but  start  with  a  small  amount  until 
they  learn  where  the  trough  is  located.  After 
they  all  come  readily  when  called,  feed  them 
as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  In  a  half  hour. 
Do  not  let  the  slop  stand  longer  than  this,  and 
be  sure  that  it  does  not  sour.  Sour  milk,  or 
sour  feed  of  any  kind,  is  very  dangerous  to  pigs 
of  this  age.  Keep  the  troughs  very  clean,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  swallowing  filth 
and  germs  which  cause  digestive  troubles.  This 


applies  as  well  to  the  water  troughs  as  to  the  feed 
troughs.  And  keep  the  bedding  clean,  dry  and 
free  from  dust  also. 

If  possible,  keep  the  sow  and  pigs  in  fields 
where  there  is  green  alfalfa.  The  young  pigs  will 
begin  to  eat  alfalfa  when  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  but  they  will  not  eat  the  stemmy 
growth,  and  for  proper  development  they  should 
have  an  abundance  of  green,  tender  shoots  of 
alfalfa. 

WEANING  THE  PIGS. 

If  the  sow  is  to  be  bred  again,  the  pigs  should 
be  weaned  when  eight  weeks  old.  If  she  is  to  bo 
carried  over,  the  pigs  may  nurse  ten  or  twelve 
weeks.  About  four  or  five  days  before  weaning 
time,  begin  to  discontinue  slop  to  the  sow  and 
give  her  only  dry  feed,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of 
milk.  But  give  the  pigs  their  slop  in  their  creep 
and  increase  the  quantity  to  make  up  for  what 
they  fail  to  get  from  their  mother. 

If  there  are  no  runts  in  the  litter,  the  best  way 
to  wean  the  pigs  is  not  to  take  them  away  from 
their  mother,  but  to  take  her  away  from  them. 
Thus  they  remain  among  familiar  surroundings, 
and  they  do  not  notice  the  change  so  much  as 
when  moved  to  a  strange  field. 

Keep  the  sow  away  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
turn  her  in  with  the  pigs  and  let  them  nurse 
once.  Then  keep  her  away  for  thirty-six  hours, 
then  for  good  unless  she  has  an  unusually  heavy 
flow  of  milk,  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  put  her  back  with  the  pigs 
once  more. 

If  there  are  a  few  small  pigs  in 
the  litter,  a  better  way  may  be  to 
take  the  larger  pigs  away  and  not 
return  them  at  all.  Leave  the 
smaller  pigs  with  the  sow  for  a 
few  days,  by  which  time  the  flow 
of  milk  will  be  gradually  reduced, 
and  probably  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  let  these  last  pigs  nurse  at 
all  after  they  are  once  separated 
from  the  sow.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  the  extra  sup- 
ply of  milk  will  push  the  smaller 
pigs  along  and  enable  them  to 
catch  up  with  their  mates. 

But  in  either  case  watch  the 
sow's  udder  carefully  and  see  that 
it  is  dried  up  properly,  so  that  no 
injury  will  result  to  her,  and  the 
udder  will  be  in  perfect  condition 
for  the  next  litter. 

CASTRATING  PIGS. 

If  the  pigs  are  to  be  raised  for 
market,  all  boars  should  be  cas- 
trated two  weeks  before  weaning 
time,  as  to  do  it  right  at  weaning 
time  gives  them  too  much  of  a  set- 
back. The  earlier  it  is  done  the 
less  shock  to  the  pig  and  the  less 
check  in  its  growth. 
Select  a  clear,  dry  day  to  do  the  work.  It 
should  never  be  done  on  a  rainy  day.  And  if 
the  pigs  are  to  be  turned  into  a  field  after  the 
operation  it  should  be  free  from  mudholes  and 
wallows. 

Bad  effects  from  this  operation  are  rare,  but 
if  an  abscess  forms  it  should  be  opened  with  a 
clean  knife  and  washed  twice  daily  with  an  anti- 
septic solution. 

COMMON   AILMENTS   OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 

White  Scours. — This  may  occur  at  any  time 
during  the  first  month — generally  when  the  pigs 
are  from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
It  is  caused  by  the  sow  catching  cold,  by  over- 
feeding the  sow,  or  by  a  sudden  change  in  her 
diet,  resulting  in  an  acid  condition  of  milk,  which 
is  transferred  to  the  pigs.  If  checked  promptly  it 
will  not  permanently  affect  the  pigs,  but  if  it 
continues  a  week  or  so  it  will  stunt  them  for 
life.  Give  the  sow  one-half  pint  of  stock  powder 
for  every  200  pounds  of  her  weight,  once  a  day 
for  two  days  in  succession.     Then  once  a  week. 

If  the  pigs  are  already  eating  slop  when  this 
occurs,  put  a  little  blood  meal  in  their  slop.  If 
this  does  not  correct  the  trouble,  add  a  little 
baking  soda — about  a  tablespoon  for  a  litter — to 
two  feeds  in  succession.  The  use  of  blood  meal 
may  be  continued  for  several  feeds,  as  it  has  a 
high  feeding  value  besides  being  an  excellent 
corrective  for  scours. 

Thumps. — A  pig  having  plenty  of  exercise  will 
never  have"  thumps;  consequently  It  occurs  In 
pigs  that  are  too  fat,  due  to  too  much  food  and 
too  little  exercise. 

(Continued  on  page  388.) 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  PUTS  ONE  OVER. 

THE  RAINS,  which  are  continuing  in  meas- 
ure hoped  for  but  not  confidently  expected, 
have  brought  us  along  another  good  week's 
journey  toward  a  very  large  food  production  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  This  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for  and  still  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  rains  are  mussing  up  the 
outdoor  features  of  the  Semi-Centenary  celebration 
of  the  University  of  California,  which  is  in  prog- 
ress as  we  write.  This,  of  course,  does  not  appall 
the  hundreds  of  academic  persons  who  have  gath- 
ered from  distant  States  and  foreign  countries,  for 
they  still  have  the  warm  and  airy  assembly  rooms 
in  which  they  can  come  together  and  talk  each 
other  black  in  the  face  about  their  ideals  and 
achievements  and  advance  the  general  cause  and 
practice  of  education  thereby.  But  we  are  a  little 
disappointed  that  this  throng  of  discerning  per- 
sons could  not  have  been  more  distinctly  or  con- 
cretely humanized  by  great  draughts  of  normally 
delicious  March  atmosphere  and  great  inhalations 
of  the  perfumes  of  March  flowers.  As  it  is,  they 
are  apt  to  retire  with  the  impression  that  Cali- 
fornia spring  time  is  just  like  their  own,  except 
that  it  has  slipped  ahead  a  month  or  two  on  the 
calendar,  and  no  more  evidence  of  different  nat- 
ural conditions  than  is  the  congressional  monkey- 
ing with  the  clock  to  change  the  real  time  of 
day.  However,  California  seems  to  have  a  natural 
reluctance  to  showing  off  and  often  gives  her  chil- 
dren a  reputation  for  colossal  lying  by  her  queer 
climatic  pranks. 

c5»5  ,_*•! 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HALF-CENTURY. 

STILL  THE  CONCLUSION  of  our  first  half- 
century  State  University  life  is  a  great  event, 
whether  one  has  to  take  it  wet  or  dry.  To 
have  attained  a  State  institution  of  the  highest 
earthly  learning  which  by  academic  measure- 
ments stands  second  in  the  United  States  and  to 
have  also  another  university  of  the  first  class  by 
private  munificence  which  has  just  passed  its 
quarter-century  mark  is  certainly  a  great  affair 
for  a  commonwealth  which  is  itself  not  quite  sixty- 
eight  years  old  and  situated  on  the  outer  edge 
of  American  things — geographically  and  perhaps 
otherwise.  It  betokens  the  fact  that  the  pioneers 
of  California  had  insight,  aspiration  and  initia- 
tive beyond  the  common  standards  of  State  settlers 
and  that  they  did  not  waste  time  in  getting  them 
into  operation.  It  betokens  also  other  facts  of 
which  President  Wheeler  in  his  opening  address 
gave  intimation  when  he  said: 

The  University  of  California  has  learned  much 
from  the  experience  of  other  and  older  institutions. 
Its  distance,  however,  from  the  main  educational 
centers,  and  its  particular  environment  and  situa- 
tion, have  given  it  occasion  for  much  independent 
procedure,  and  among  other  and  more  specific 
conditions  which  have  favored  or  permitted  such 
procedure  may  be  mentioned  the  sixteen-year  terms 
of  the  appointive  regents,  which  not  only  gave  sta- 
bility and  continuity  to  the  action  of  the  board, 
but  aided  in  encouraging  the  State  to  entrust  to 
the  regents,  outside  of  the  institution  located  in 
Berkeley,  all  of  its  undertakings  in  the  field  of 
higher  learning  and  research. 

The  future  of  our  universities  and  other  educa- 


tional institutions  of  California  we  can  no  more 
foresee  than  the  founders  of  them  could  foresee 
the  attainments  which  we  now  enjoy.  That  this 
future  will  be  great  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  That  we  may  maintain  educational  lead- 
ership in  the  great  unfolding  of  Pacific  civiliza- 
tion and  progress  only  requires  the  maintenance 
of  the  same  ideals  and  generosity  in  pursuit  of 
them  which  have  brought  us  to  the  present  lead- 
ership of  our  own  slope.  The  completion  of  the 
first  half-century  of  the  University  is  not  the  end 
of  anything:  it  is  only  the  beginning. 

^8 

LEADERSHIP  IN  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE. 

TURNING  AWAY  from  University  achieve- 
ments and  from  the  results  of  higher  agri- 
cultural training,  under  the  administration 
of  Dean  Hunt,  which  constantly  enrich  our  col- 
umns, we  catch  up  current  news  of  efforts  in  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  agriculture  which  are  to 
us  very  interesting.  It  seems  to  us  very  signifi- 
cant, for  instance,  that  Prof.  C.  A.  Stebbins,  in- 
structor in  the  departments  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico, 
has  been  selected  to  direct  the  Government's 
school-garden  campaign  in  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Prof.  Stebbins  is  now  conferring  in 
Washington  with  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  will  return  to  the 
Coast  soon.  His  appointment  to  Coast  leadership 
in  his  branch  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Commissioner  Claxton  was  in  California  last 
December  to  attend  an  educational  conference 
and  had  a  chance  to  see  what  Prof.  Stebbins  was 
doing  and  picked  him  out  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  had  done.  It  is  a  good,  up-to-date  standard 
of  efficiency,  which  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
have  data  for  endorsing,  for  his  account  of  how 
he  went  to  the  irrigation  of  his  orchard,  as  de- 
scribed by  him  in  our  issue  of  February  16, 
showed  very  clearly  his  way  of  doing  things. 
JH  Jt  j* 
SLACKERS  IN  SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE. 

T HERE  IS  SOME  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
city  schools  may  beat  the  country  schools 
in  their  use  of  elementary  agriculture  as 
pedagogic  material.  Many  city  teachers  are  more 
alert  to  the  charm  of  it  as  teaching  stuff  and 
more  appreciative  of  its  formative  influence  and 
its  vocational  value.  It  happens  now  to  have  an 
added  patriotic  purpose  which  can  be  made  of  very 
good  use  in  securing  the  introduction  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  plants  grow  and  can  be  made  to  grow 
to  replace  much  of  the  mythical  and  prehistoric 
nonsense  and  many  of  the  pseudo-scientific  ab- 
stractions which  have  been  so  long  held  to  have 
such  wonderful  cultural  value.  Such  things  bring 
the  child  into  a  maze  of  unreality  from  which  it 
is  hard  to  awaken  him  to  a  realization  of  what 
people  actually  have  to  do  in  life.  Is  the  city  to 
arouse  itself  first  from  this  educational  sleep? 
There  was  a  meeting  of  school  principals  in  this 
city  last  week  at  which  Superintendent  Ron- 
covieri  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  subject  of  gardening  is  educative  of  hand, 
head  and  heart,  and  would  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  country.  He  urged  upon  the  principals 
that  they  explain  the  subject  to  the  children  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  incite  the  interest  of  their 
pupils.  Each  principal  was  asked  to  look  up  the 
vacant  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  and  see 
if  the  use  of  it  could  be  had.  There  is  now  a 
plan  before  the  school  board  seeking  to  utilize  the 
sixty  acres  of  idle  school  lands  in  the  city  for 
vegetable  production,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
school  children  under  supervision. 

This  is  a  movement  to  bring  the  children 
nearer  to  concrete  things  which  it  is  natural  for 
young  minds  to  most  fully  enjoy  and  to  learn  to 
reason  from.  And  if  the  city  appreciates  this  im- 
portant educational  fact  amidst  its  environment 
of  dead  walls,  vacant-lot  rubbish  and  the  clanging 
of  trolley-gongs,  what  can  we  say  of  its  rejection 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  closer  to  real  life  and 
more  natural  in  an  environment  of  trees,  green 
fields,  blooming  orchards  and  the  song  of  birds? 

We  hear  things  from  time  to  time  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  some  rural  teach- 
ers toward  teaching  from  growing  things  and 
other  facts  of  rural  life  and  rural  vocations  is  often 
due  to  ignorance,  stupidity  and  laziness.  It  is 
perhaps  easier  to  run  a  school  with  an  armful  of 
books  and  a  good  black  strap — that  is,  it  is  easier 
for  them  to  do  it  and  they  dislike  to  learn  other 
ways  which  are  really  not  only  better  but  easier 


and  vastly  more  educative  for  the  youthful  mind. 
And  naturally  some  rural  parents  and  school  trus- 
tees are  just  as  far  back  in  the  dark  as  some 
teachers  are.  Sometimes  a  progressive  school 
trustee  has  almost  to  use  dynamite  to  blast  a 
pathway  for  modern  ideas  of  schoolfprganization 
and  choice  of  subjects  through  the  opposition  of 
rural  communities  and  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  back-number  pedagogues.  It  may  be  that 
such  communities  and  pedagogues  will  not  awaken 
to  their  opportunities  and  duties  to  rural  life 
and  rural  industry  until  they  hear  that  magic 
cry  which  moves  such  people  most:  "Why,  every- 
body in  the  city  is  doing  it!" 

ti?8 

FARMERS  FOR  COUNCIL. 

AT  LAST  the  contention  which  we  have  been 
making  for  the  last  ten  months  seems  to  be 
.  getting  somewhere  and  real  farmers  are  be- 
ing given  a  look-in  upon  the  national  councils 
dealing  with  agricultural  subjects.  Of  course  we 
do  not  forget  that  Dean  Hunt  constituted  a  cab- 
inet of  real  farmers  to  act  with  him  on  his  sub- 
contract to  promote  food  production,  as  stated  in 
our  issue  of  February  2.  That  was  good  work, 
but  still  there  were  no  farmers  with  their  self- 
paid-for-half-soles  under  the  same  mahogany  with 
the  superior  foot-gear  of  the  magnates  of  labor, 
trade  and  finance,  who  have  been  summoned  to 
food-saving  and  war-making  counsels.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  same  thing  to  load  the  tender  with 
farmers  as  to  put  one  in  the  cab  with  his  hand 
on  the  bell  rope.  We  never  did  ask  that  he  be 
given  a  hold  on  the  lever;  we  only  asked  for  the 
bell-rope — and  he  now  seems  to  be  getting  that. 
For  we  see  by  small  items  in  the  common  news- 
papers that  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  "has 
been  attached  to  the" — food  administration  or 
some  other  national  thing.  These  item-writers  do 
not  seem  exactly  to  know  what  Mr.  Roeding  has 
been  attached  to  and  he  has  been  too  modest  so 
far  to  drop  us  a  line  to  tell  us  what  way  he  is 
"in  it."  However,  that  does  not  matter.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Roeding  is  one  of  a  "commission  of 
farmers  to  aid  the  Government  in  framing  more 
definite  measures  to  speed  up  agricultural  pro- 
duction," which  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations asked  the  President  to  appoint,  In 
their  memorial  outlined  in  our  issue  of  February 
23.  For  the  moment  we  are  not  particular  about 
the  way  of  it — we  are  so  glad  that  there  is  some- 
thing doing  that  we  even  forgive  the  common 
newspapers  for  not  getting  Mr.  Roeding's  picture 
and  biography,  as  they  surely  would  have  done  if 
he  had  been  a  walking  delegate  of  a  labor  union, 
or  a  grain  exchange,  or  a  tomato  cannery.  One 
cannot  expect  too  much  at  once:  too  many  people 
might  die  of  the  shock  if  it  should  be  too  loudly 
announced  that  a  man  had  been  appointed  to  help 
in  food-production  because  he  is  a  farmer.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  fear  to  tell  our  readers  of  it 
and  to  proclaim  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Roeding 
was  really  appointed  because  he  is  a  farmer.  Nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Roeding  is  a  real 
farmer  and  very  much  of  one  also.  He  is  per- 
haps best  known  to  our  readers  as  a  leading 
nurseryman,  but  that  is  only  an  accident  of  pub- 
licity. He  has  been  a  farmer  ever  since  his  father 
helped  to  invent  Fresno.  He  is  a  large  grower  of 
fruit,  he  has  a  long  record  as  a  purebred  swinifler 
and  his  interest  in  general  farming  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  pursuing  the  elusive 
blastophaga  in  Smyrna  he  captured  also  a  sack  of 
the  finest  barley  grown  in  those  parts,  which  has 
since  that  time  achieved  fame  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin. Mr.  Roeding  has  long  been  recognized 
and  praised  for  his  public  services  and  for  his 
mastery  of  knowledge  about  California  farming. 
He  is  a  good  representative  of  what  we  have  been 
contending  for  in  the  participation  of  real  farm- 
ers in  national  councils  on  subjects  affecting  food 
production,  and  we  hope  he  is  only  one  of  a  bunch 
of  similar  men  called  to  such  patriotic  service. 
.<     «t  ,<t 

WHO  GETS  THE  BAG  MONEY  t 

THE  LATEST  NEWS  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  is  that  the  several  organizations  of 
grain  growers  formed  to  determine  how  they 
shall  handle  their  crops  are  going  right  ahead  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  they  had  better  do. 
There  is  no  danger  of  their  doing  anything  fool- 
ish or  unpatriotic  and  it  is  presumptuous  for  any- 
one to  interfere  with  their  effort  to  see  clearly 
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into  their  own  job  and  to  meet  their  responsibil- 
ity. The  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  how 
to  handle  the  grain  is  seen  in  the  letters  which 
we  publish  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  They 
represent  the  labor-saving  method  of  grain-hand- 
ling which  has  been  adopted  after  long  experience 
in  States  where  grain-growing  is  greatest.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  ignore  this  question:  growers 
should  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  evidently  have  some  readers  who  doubt  all 
that  is  being  said  about  the  doubled  cost  of  sacks 
being  largely  compensated  by  a  premium  on  grain 
in  sacks  because  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  pre- 
mium, consequently  has  no  offset  on  his  bag-cost. 
The  following  statement  is  interesting  on  this 
point: 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  W.  A.  Starr  toward  the  California 
farmers'  effort  as  stated  in  your  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  March  16,  entitled  "In  Bulk  or  in  Bags." 

If  4c  per  bag  was  allowed  upon  sale  and  deliv- 
ery of  grain  of  last  year's  crop,  I  can  vouch  and 
prove  that  no  farmer  in  this  vicinity  received  it, 
and  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  he  will  receive 
anything  for  the  bag  this  year,  inasmuch  as  all 
barley  may  probably  go  through  one  or  more  deal- 
ers' hands  before  reaching  the  Government,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will  be  sold  else- 
where. 

I  entirely  disagree  with  the  view  expressed  that 
bulk  handling  will  require  a  great  many  more 
teamsters,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  three  or  four 
neighbors  can  exchange  work  and  when  the  crop 
is  threshed  it  is  safe  in  the  storehouse  and  not 
lying  around  in  sacks. — William  Bond,  Newark. 

This  indicates  that  at  least  in  the  experience 
of  one  community  no  money  was  received  for 
the  sack.  Possibly  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  was  barley,  of  which  the  price  is  not 


fixed,  instead  of  wheat,  to  the  fixed  price  of  which 
the  bag  allowance  is  added.  But  the  question  is 
an  important  one,  upon  which  we  would  like  to 
have  the  experience  of  our  readers.  Did  they  get 
the  bag  bonus  on  their  crop  last  year,  or  was  it 
lost  to  them  and  picked  up  by  someone  else? 

MR.  ROEDING  CAN  GET  BUSY. 

THE  FOREGOING  is  only  one  of  many  ques- 
tions which  must  naturally  arise  between 
farmers  and  an  administration  of  executives 
and  traders — no  matter  how  patriotic  and  fair- 
minded  the  traders  may  be.  They  have  no  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  The  policy  or  system 
seems  to  be  to  drive  a  lot  of  stakes  from  a  side 
view  of  a  line  and  then  wait  to  see  which  ones 
the  farmer,  who  has  to  walk  down  the  line,  will 
kick  over.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  lay  off.  The  proper 
way,  of  course,  is  to  sight  through.  Mr.  Roeding 
has  a  good  eye  for  that  sort  of  thing  and  if  there 
are  enough  .of  him  in  service  on  producing  lines 
not  only  would  fewer  crooked  lines  be  drawn,  but 
confidence  in  the  whole  patriotic  endeavor  would 
be  increased. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  folly  of  price  fixing 
without  knowing  the  cost  of  production  is  that 
given  in  detail  in  our  last  issue  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes,  in  which  California  is  penalized  to  the 
amount  of  $3  to  $6  per  ton  in  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  canners  for  fresh  .tomatoes  of  the  current 
year's  crop.  Such  things  are  stupid,  they  cost 
producers  a  lot  of  money  to  overcome,  and  they 
discourage  production.  The  only  preventive  of 
such  errors  is  provision  for  the  agricultural  point 
of  view  in  all  producing  problems. 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Pull  Name 
and  Address 


Bermuda  in  a  Door  Yard. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  kill  out  Bermuda 
grass  that  has  taken  my  front  yard,  where  palm 
trees  and  orange  trees  are  growing? — Subscriber, 
Escalon. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  do  it.  You  can  smother  it 
out  enough  to  make  it  unnoticeable  by  hoeing  the 
yard  every  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  sharp  hoe 
so  as  to  cut  off  below  the  surface  every  shoot 
which  is  coming  toward  the  light  so  as  to  never 
allow  a  shoot  to  get  to  the  light.  If  you  do  this 
faithfully  from  now  until  next  Christmas,  you  can 
then  wait  until  Washington's  Birthday  of  1919 
and  see  if  it  has  given  up  or  not.  If  not,  start 
on  your  hoeing  again  until  Christmas  of  1919  and 
try  it  again.  We  doubt  if  you  will  do  this,  be- 
cause, though  you  may  of  course  have  the  hero- 
ism for  it,  your  wife  will  give  you  notice  that  she 
did  not  marry  you  to  live  in  a  dust-patch.  Of 
course  she  or  any  other  sensible  woman  will  tell 
you  she  would  rather  have  a  nice  Bermuda  lawn 
than  to  submit  to  your  fool-experiments!  And 
that  would  be  our  decision  also.  Dig  around  the 
trees  and  give  them  plenty  of  manure  and  water 
and  let  the  Bermuda  take  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
keeping  it  well  cut  through  the  summer  and  rake 
off  all  the  old  trash  which  is  killed  by  the  frost 
and  thus  have  a  new  lawn  every  summer. 


Grubs  in  Currants. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  right  thing  to 
spray  with  for  worms  in  currants?  I  have  quite 
a  patch  and  just  after  they  start  to  turn  red  the 
berries  get  worms  in  them.  Every  grower  around 
here  is  complaining  of  the  fruit  being  affected 
the  same  way.  Quite  a  lot  have  been  dug  up. 
Mine  are  the  large  cherry  currants  and  if  there 
is  any  way  to  overcome  the  pest  I  will  leave  mine; 
if  not,  I  will  have  to  dig  them  up. — Subscriber, 
Sebastopol. 

You  have  to  deal  with  a  fruit-fly  which  attacks 
currants  and  gooseberries.  There  is  no  spray 
known  to  us  which  will  catch  up  with  it.  The  in- 
sect emerges  from  the  ground  in  May.  If  you  har- 
row the  surface  fine  then  and  herd  hens  enough 
among  the  bushes  during  the  month  of  May,  they 
will  scratch  out  and  eat  the  pupae  and  thus  cut 
off  the  brood  of  flies.  Otherwise  you  may  enclose 
each  bush  in  mosquito  netting  drawn  close  around 
the  stem  below  and  thus  exclude  the  flies.  They 
are  handsome  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  house  fly, 
deep-yellow  bodies  and  wings  and  bright  green 
eyes. 


Trees  Gnawed  But  Not  Girdled. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  prune  trees,  the  second 
year  in  the  ground,  and  many  of  these  have  been 
gnawed  this  winter  by  rabbits — not  girdled,  but 
just  chewed  in  spots.  The  buds  are  not  gone. 
What  had  I  better  do  to  carry  these  through  this 
summer?  They  are  covered  with  tree  protectors. 
Would  you  advise  the  spraying  each  season  of 
young  trees  as  a  protection  against  what  might 
be  on  the  bark? — J.  H.,  Chico. 

Where  trees  are  only  gnawed  in  spots,  as  you 
describe,  the  sap  will  get  through  and  satisfactory 
growth  will  continue.  If  the  area  of  bark  de- 
stroyed is  large,  cutting  back  rather  more  than 
usual  is  desirable.  Winding  the  stem  with  a  bur- 
lap strip  will  not  only  protect  from  sunburn,  but 
will  favor  growth  of  new  bark  from  interior  gran- 
ulations on  the  gnawed  place  as  well  as  from 
the  edges,  by  keeping  the  wound  moist  until  such 
bark-cells  become  active.  An  annual  whitewash 
spraying  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  is  a  good 
safeguard  against  sunburn.  Otherwise  we  do  not 
advise  annual  spraying  unless  you  know  what  you 
are  doing  it  for. 


Johnson  Grass  in  a  Sorghum  Field. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
might  compete  with  Johnson  grass?  I  have  taken 
over  a  twenty-acre  piece,  two  acres  of  which  are 
overrun  with  the  above  weed.  I  intend  to  put  the 
whole  piece  into  milo  and  Egyptian  corn,  yet  I 
dislike  to  lose  the  crop  of  said  two  acres. — Reader, 
Chico. 

We  do  not  know  any  plant  that  you  can  put  in 
to  fight  Johnson  and  to  get  most  away  from  him 
the  first  year  than  a  sorghum  planted  in  rather 
wide  rows  and  so  frequently  worked  with  a  sharp 
flat-toothed  cultivator  that  very  little  green  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  middles.  The  sorghum 
will  fight  the  grass  for  itself  in  the  rows,  unless 
the  land  is  too  moist,  for  it  will  do  more  with 
small  moisture  than  Johnson  can.  Of  course,  the 
cultivation  of  the  middles  will  make  the  crop 
and  though  that  will  cost  something  the  coming 
value  of  the  grain  ought  to  stand  it. 

De-Horning  Calves. 

To  the  Editor:  What  acid  would  be  best  to  kill 
the  horns  of  a  calf  when  young  and  not  injure 
the  calf? — W.  L.,  San  Jose. 

An  alkali  is  used,  not  an  acid.  Get  caustic 
potash  in  pencil-like  sticks  from  the  druggist. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  skin  over  the  little  loose 
horn-button;    dip  the  end  of  a  potash  stick  in 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

(3-23-18) 

See  yellow  label — Tom  Is  paid  up. 

A  letter  from  Tom  Sherman  reached  my  desk  the 
other  day.  Hundreds  of  letters  reach  there,  but  this 
of  Tom's  stands  out  as  the  most  optimistic  epistle  I 
nave  read  for  lo!  this  many  a  day. 

Tom  mentioned  he  had  read  the  PRESS  for  many 
years  and  renewed  his  subscription.  He  is  69  years 
old  (or  young-).  He  met  with  a  trivial  accident 
recently.  Nothing  of  consequence— just  a  broken 
collar  bone,  a  broken  rib.  a  broken  or  badly  bruised 
shoulder  blade  and  a  few  other  minor  damages 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  His  left  hand  is  bound 
across  his  breast,  but  his  good  right  is  working, 
and  he  reports  himself  ready  for  a  scrap  with  the 
fellow  who  dares  say  a  thing  against  the  "dear  old 
Press." 

Yes,  Tom  is  sure  some  cheerful  correspondent. 
His  communication  radiates  Principle  and  Pacific 
Rural  Press  from  start  to  finish,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry — for  he  even  burst  into  song;  but  the  editor, 
having  limited  this  panel  to  about  three  inches.  I 
am  denied  the  pleasure  of  publishing  hia  poetic 
effort. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Not  everybody  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  "poetic  soul,"  and  some  carping  critic 
might  be  unkind  enough  to  say  of  Tom's  verse  what 
Tom's  namesake  once  said  of  war. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or   postage    stamps    will    keep  Tom's 

elixir  flowing  your  way. 
I  stand  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
In  fair  weather  or  distress. 

— From  Tom's  poem. 
Elizabeth   McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk 


water  and  rub  the  skin  over  the  button  until  it 
reddens  well.  Be  careful  not  to  use  water  enough 
to  make  the  solution  run  over  the  skin  beyond 
the  button,  and  keep  your  end  of  the  stick  dry  or 
you  will  de-horn  your  fingers.  This  method  has 
to  be  used  with  calves  before  the  horn  becomes 
fixed  in  place. 


Half-Grown  Silage. 
To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  possible  to  make 
decent  silage  from  barley  and  vetch  that  are  only 
a  little  more  than  half  grown?  I  have  a  patch 
of  this  that  was  planted  in  the  fall  for  silage  this 
spring,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  it  has  not 
grown  much  until  recently  and  now  I  must  plow 
the  field  before  it  has  time  to  mature,  but  if  pos- 
sible I  would  like  to  get  some  feed  from  it  rather 
than  plow  all  the  grass  under. — Subscriber,  San 
Jose. 

It  will  silo  all  right  if  properly  cut  in  and 
packed,  though  less  nutritious  than  a  more  ma- 
ture growth.  The  less  vetch  present  the  better 
the  flavor  will  be. 


Bird  Lime  a  Back  Number. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  how  to 
prepare  bird-lime?  Is  it  purchasable?  One  of  the 
ingredients  I  used  when  a  boy  in  England  was 
mistletoe  berries,  but  suppose  a  substitute  can  be 
found. — W.  S.,  Riverside. 

It  was  also  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
holly  tree;  possibly  cactus  juice  would  do  aa 
well.  It  is  not  purchasable.  It  is  such  a  back 
number  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  modern 
gardening  books.  Commercial  "tree  tanglefoot" 
beats  it  both  in  catching  and  holding  on. 


Sulphur  for  Blister  Mite. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  which  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  sulphur  to  Bartlett  pear  trees  for 
the  blister-mite. — C.  H.,  Honcut. 

The  time  to  apply  sulphur  is  to  blow  the  open- 
ing clusters  of  leaves  full  of  it  just  as  they  are 
unfolding  or  opening.  This  is  also  the  time  to  use 
a  dilute  lime-sulphur  spray  for  the  same  pest.  The 
mites  are  in  the  opening  buds  and  they  get  in 
their  work  when  both  leaves  and  fruits  are  very 
small,  though  the  effects  do  not  appear  until  some 
time  later. 

Imperial  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  Imperial  prunes  do  well 
budded  on  almond  roots? — C.  H.  C,  Toncred. 

It  is  regularly  worked  on  almond  as  well  as  on 
peach  and  myrobalan,  as  planters  may  desire. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  la  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  March  19,  WIS: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
,  "  >  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  *  \ 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   2.40        21.43        36.01         64  40 

Red  Bluff   1.31        10.18        10. 94         72  38 

Sacramento   78         7.45        15.88         70  38 

San  Francisco   1.05        10.18        18.54         70  48 

San  Jose   2.02         8.!)3        13.60         80  38 

Fresno   1.94  9.56  7.63  76  42 

San  Luis  Obispo.  .3.46        18.46        16.49         82  40 

Los  Angeles   1.79        13.14        12.97         82  46 

San  Diego   2.50         7.50         8.29         80  50 

SNOWFALL  DATA. 

Snow  on  ground  at  mountain  stations,  March  18,  1918: 
McCloud,  none;  Inskip,  32  inches:  Portola,  15  Inches; 
Slerraville.  15  inches;  Table  Rock,  62  Inches;  Summit,  102 
inches;  Yosemite,  60  Inches;  Huntington  Lake,  55  inches; 
Cascada,  none. 
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Dedication  of  Citrus  Experiment  Station 


[Written  for  Pavlflc  Sural  Press.] 


The  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
buildings  located  in  Riverside  are  to 
be  formally  dedicated  Wednesday, 
March  27,  1918.  This  exercise  stands 
as  an  official  recognition  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  working  branch  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  devoted  to  typical 
Southern  California  problems  in  ag- 
riculture. The  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  now  organized,  is  broader 
than  its  name  implies.  Work  of  a 
fundamental  nature  Is  being  under- 
taken dealing  with  the  various 
phases  of  soil  and  crop  management, 
results  of  which  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  all  forms  of  commercial  plant 
production.  For  example,  studies  are 
already  under  way  looking  toward 
the  determination  of  those  prac- 
tices of  soil  management  that  may 
be  conducive  to  a  permanent  agri- 


culture under  local  conditions,  re- 
gardless of  the  crops  grown.  The 
adaptation  and  improvement  of  va- 
rious field  crops  to  meet  the  soil, 
climate,  and  disease  conditions  of 
the  surrounding  territory,  is  a  func- 
tion that  will  receive  no  little  at- 
tention. 

Thus  far  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture in  Southern  California  has  been 
in  accord  only  with  temporary  or 
immediate  economic  ends.  Perma- 
nency of  agricultural,  as  well  as  so- 
cial, conditions  has  not  entered 
greatly  into  the  development.  It  Is 
entirely  conceivable,  and  sincerely 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  may  help  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  more  permanent,  better 
balanced,  and  more  profitable  prac- 
tices. It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
buildings  are  to  be  dedicated. 


LOTS  OF  ALFALFA  SEED. 


[Written  Tor  Pacific  Rural  Press.  1 

For  space  reasons,  the  last  para- 
graph of  our  dairy  feed  article, 
March  9,  was  shorn  of  any  reason 
for  the  sentence  that  remained. 
While  we  believe  that  hay  prices 
will  come  down,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will  stay  at 
a  very  profitable  level.  For  this 
reason  and  because  alfalfa  makes  so 
great  tonnage  of  feed  per  acre,  it 
would  seem  patriotic  for  everyone  to 
plant  suitable  locations  to  this  feed. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  do  so,  as  rains 
and  snow  have  piled  up  since  our 
article  was  written  and  grain  hay 
may  be  scarce.  Moreover,  seed  is 
cheap  and  abundant.  One  of  the 
leading  dealers  states  that  if  he  had 
not  shipped  heavily  out  of  the  State 
it  would  be  down  to  12%c  a  pound 
now.  He  claims  to  be  able  to  buy 
cheaper  now  than  he  could  last  fall. 
In  this  connection,  recleaned  seed, 
free  from  all  weeds  except  big  dod- 
der, which  cannot  be  removed  by 
machinery,  is  cheaper  than  buying 
a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  weed  seed 
to  plant  on  the  land. 


AN  UNPATRIOTIC  BILL. 

The  "Zone  Newspaper  Postage 
Bill"  will  go  into  effect  July  1  un- 
less it  is  repealed  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  Zone  Bill 
will,  as  stated  in  our  issue  of  March 
9,  increase  the  postage  on  your 
newspapers  and  magazines  one  to 
ten  fold,  and  many  of  the  publica- 


tions which  are  not  put  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  its  monstrous  injus- 
tice will  have  to  be  subsidized  in 
order  to  continue  to  exist. 

What  a  calamity  It  would  be  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  their  independent  press  ever 
pass  under  the  blight  of  having  to 
be  fed  from  the  tainted  hand  of 
whatsoever  interest  cared  to  poison 
its  columns  so  as  to  exploit  the 
public! 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  neces- 
sary to  the  very  life  of  our  republic. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  hopes  that 
you,  dear  reader,  are  patriotic 
enough  to  write  today  to  your  Con- 
gressman at  Washington  and  ask 
him  to  work  to  repeal  the  Zone 
Newspaper  Postage  Bill. 


BARLEY  CHEAPER  THAN  WHEAT. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration gravely  announced,  March 
9,  that  there  was  considerable  mis- 
apprehension in  the  country  as  to 
the  return  which  "the  farmer"  is 
getting  for  his  different  grains. 
Wheat  on  that  date  was  paying  "the 
farmer"  $2,006  per  bushel,  corn 
$1,388,  and  barley  $1,319.  From 
these  figures  it  is  clear  that  high 
barley  prices  must  be  imaginary. 


Foothill  pastures  along  the  Sierras 
in  Tulare  county  are  in  excellent 
shape,  and  there  is  enough  snow  in 
the  canyons  to  supply  sufficient  irri- 
gation water. 


Tula  de  Kol  Pietertje  Netherland 


This  cow  came  back  this  year  with 
a  record  of  34.24  pounds  for  seven 
days.  Her  former  record  of  33.82 
pounds,  three  years  ago,  made  her 
State  champion  over  all  breeds  for 


15  months.  Her  30  days'  record 
at  that  time  was  129.6  pounds.  She 
has  one  tested  daughter  who  made 
29.7  pounds.  The  Tula  family  are 
a  very  high  testing  family;  last 
tested  averaged  3,0  per  cent  fi>t., 


NOT  TOO  LATE 

 to  

Plant  Trees  and  Get  Perfect  Stand 

If  you  use  some  of  the  high 
grade  stock  we  are  holding 
dormant  in  our  cold  stor- 
age plant. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  hold  our  trees  back  by  the  popular 
practice  of  pulling  them  from  the  trenches  and  airing  the 
roots  until  they  can't  start  properly. 

Instead  we  give  them  December  temperature  until  the 
planter  is  ready.  Then  when  they  are  planted  in  dormant 
condition  they  spring  into  life  with  all  of  the  energy  nature 
has  stored  in  them. 

This  is  not  an  experiment.  We  know  that  the  results 
will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  planter  and  we  stand  be- 
hind every  delivery  we  make. 

We  have  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  fine  trees  being 
held  in  perfect  condition  until  land  is  ready  to  receive 
them. 

In  this  stock  are  included  a  good  supply  of 


Almonds 

Peaches 

Apricots 

Prunes 

Pears 


Apples 

Cherries 

Plums 

Nectarines 

Walnuts 


At  our  citrus  nursery  at  Avocado,  Fresno  county 
(where  there  is  no  frost)  we  have  a  good  supply  of 

Oranges  Lemons 
Pomelos 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo 

varieties. 

Prompt  Shipments.   Fine  Stock 

Kirkman  service  gives  the  planter  a  satisfactory  or- 
chard. 

KIRKMAN- NURSERIES 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Established  1888. 
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COMING  EVENTS. 


Hereford  Sale,  Davis.  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale.  San 
Francisco,  April  11. 

Tractor  Demonstration.  Davis,  April  17  to  20. 

Picnic  Day.  Davis,  April  20. 

Raisin  Day.  Fresno.  April  30. 

Formal  opening-  of  the  Kauffman  causeway. 
Red  Bluff,  May  1. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
•ition.  Oakland.  August  15  to  October  15. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento.  August 
31  to  September  8,  inclusive. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition,  Wil- 
lows, September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles,  Oc- 
tober 20  to  26. 


Field  Crops. 

Some  Oroville  farmers  will  plant 
cotton  this  season. 

The  Lodi  cannery  will  pay  $50  a 
ton  for  string  beans. 

Ripe  tomatoes  and  eggplant  are 
being  shipped  from  Indio. 

The  beet  acreage  in  Kern  countj 
this  season  will  total  7000. 

The  Modesto  Grange  will  erect  a 
bean-cleaning  plant  at  Ceres. 

The  Madeline  Irrigation  District 
in  Lassen  county  is  being  formed. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  purchased  640,000  bags  to 
date. 

The  Pingree  Sugar  Co.  at  Corco- 
ran has  contracted  for  9000  acres  ol 
beets. 

Following  ten  years  of  effort,  Es- 
condido  tomato  growers  are  to  have 
a  cannery. 

The  Kings  County  Packing  Co. 
will  pickle  2000  tons  of  cucumbers 
this  season. 

A  Lodi  firm  is  contracting  for 
wine  grapes  at  a  minimum  price  of 
$20  per  ton. 

Green  pea  growers  in  Imperial 
Valley  are  obtaining  8c  to  10c  per 
pound  f.  o.  b. 

The  highest  acreage  yield  for  po- 
tatoes in  California  last  year  was  in 
Nevada  county. 

The  Hayfork  Valley  Irrigation 
project  in  Trinity  county  will  soon 
be  in  operation. 

Hollistef  growers  are  confident 
that  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  will 
start  a  cannery  there. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Co.  has  ship- 
ped a  carload  of  spineless  cactus  to 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 

Bakersfield  farmers  have  agreed  to 
grow  600  acres  to  cotton  and  450 
more  may  be  signed  up. 

The  Zerrilo  &  La  Fata  tomato 
cannery  at  Healdsburg  will  be  en- 
larged to  take  care  of  300  acres. 

The  Cow-Head  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict in  northeastern  Modoc  county 
has  been  formed  with  a  large  acre- 
age. 

Oroville  olive-processing  plants 
may  be  used  to  manufacture  castor 
oil  for  the  Government  aeroplane 
fleet. 

The  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
now  distributing  three  carloads  of 
early  seed  potatoes  to  its  members 
at  cost. 

About  3000  tons  of  tomatoes  will 
be  handled  at  the  Armona  plant  of 
the  Kings  County  Packing  Co.  this 
season. 

"Death  to  rodents"  is  the  slogan 
of  Colusa  county  supervisors,  who 
will  furnish  free  poisoned  grain  for 
their  extermination. 

When  the  sugar  beet  acreage  in 
Lassen  county  totals  20,000  acres,  it 
is  probable  that  a  sugar  factory  will 
be  established  there. 

The  Government  will  make  ex- 
periments in  propagating  Pima  and 
other  varieties  of  Egyptian  long- 
etaple  cotton  at  Fresno. 

Demonstrations  on  growing  hairy 
Peruvian  alfalfa  and  honey  sorghum 
for  silage  purposes  will  be  arranged 
by  the  Kings  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Beans,  grown  on  the  baseball  field 
of  the  Van  Nuys  high  school  in  Los 
Angeles,  netted  the  Red  Cross  $300, 
besides  supplying  seed  for  another 
crop. 

Chas.  Forsythe  will  experiment  in 
.growing  three  varieties  of  Turkish 


tobacco  eight  miles  west  of  Davis. 
He  expects  to  obtain  40c  a  pound 
for  his  crop. 

The  allies  have  used  great  quanti- 
ties of  jute  in  the  trenches  and 
other  defense  works,  which  has 
much  to  do  with  the  high  price  of 
grain  bags: 

Turlock  and  Merced  men  have  ap- 
plied to  the  State  Water  Commis- 
sion for  500  second  feet  of  water 
with  which  to  irrigate  30,000  acres 
in  Mono  basin. 

The  agricultural  class  of  the 
Fresno  high  school  has  propagated 
15,000  tomato  plants  and  a  dozen 
will  be  given  free  to  everyone  who 
applies  for  them. 

By  agreeing  to  reduce  by  one- 
third  the  hop  crop  for  the  coming 
season,  the  growers  in  California  will 
release  4000  acres  for  the  raising  of 
war  emergency  products. 

Cinematographers  took  views  of 
the  big  rabbit  drive  at  Livingston 
and  these  will  be  shown  in  motion 
picture  theaters  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized countries  of  the  globe. 

The  quarantine  against  alfalfa 
from  Colorado  now  includes  Delta 
county.  All  of  Utah,  eight  counties 
in  Idaho  and  four  counties  in  Wy- 
oming are  also  included  in  the  quar- 
antine. 

Shippers  of  green  stuff  to  Eastern 
markets  have  appealed  to  Railroad 
Director  McAdoo  to  "speed  up"  their 
shipments,  claiming  that  their  pro- 
duce reaches  the  markets  in  bad 
condition. 

P.  Hommalion  will  plant  two  acres 
to  Turkish  tobacco  near  Madera.  He 
has  grown  it  successfully  at  Fresno 
and  expects,  to  get  80c  or  90c  per 
pound  for  it.  He  will  use  turkeys 
to  pick  off  the  worms. 

Receiver  Fowler  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  West  Side  Canal  Co. 
and  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Co.  has  been  authorized  to  expend 
$117,400  to  plant  and  cultivate  10,- 
000  acres  of  the  companies'  land. 

Estimating  that  20,000  tons  of 
vegetables  alone  will  be  hauled  over 
the  Butte-Los  Molinos  road  this  sea- 
son, the  State  Highway  Commission 
has  been  petitioned  to  "speed  up" 
that  portion  of  the  State  highway. 

Frank  Hennecken,  a  beekeeper  of 
Seaside,  has  been  requested  to  send 
samples  of  his  relief  work  in  con- 
trolling foul-brood  by  a  system  of 
ventilation  to  the  United  States  Ag- 
ricultural Department  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Francis  J.  Heney,  special  counsel 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  requested  of  the  California  To- 
mato Growers'  Association  a  report 
as  to  supposedly  unjust  tomato  mar- 
keting situation  between  producers 
and  packers. 

The  first  tractor  to  dip  its  plows 
in  the  soil  at  Upper  Mattole,  Hum- 
boldt county,  is  busy  in  the  fields, 
and  now  the  farmers  there  are  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  until 
their  produce  goes  to  market  in  fly- 
ing machines. 

Dr.  Skeen  of  Angiola  planted  a 
small  acreage  to  broom  corn  last 
year  and  it  paid  so  well  he  will 
plant  200  acres  this  season.  The 
fibre  from  the  crop  last  year  he  sold 
for  $200  per  ton  and  the  seed  at 
5c  per  pound. 

The  little  ground  squirrel  causes 
a  loss  of  $30,000,000  annually  in 
California.  "It's  too  much  money," 
says  the  State  Rodent  Control  De- 
partment, and  extermination  of  the 
pests  is  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  scale 
never  before  undertaken  anywhere 
on  the  globe. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  will  con- 
struct a  very  large  vegetable  drying 
plant  on  their  property  in  Yolo 
county,  across  the  river  from  Sacra- 
mento. The  company  will  have 
plants  at  Wheatland  and  Los  Mo- 
linos, Cal.,  Independence,  Ore.,  and 
two  in  British  Columbia. 

W.  F.  Oglesby  says  that  wine 
grape  growers  have  nothing  to  fear 
by  prohibition,  but  rather  something 


to  gain,  as  wine  grapes  can  be  made 
into  syrup,  and  that  the  400,000 
tons  of  wine  grapes  grown  annually 
in  California  will  produce  syrup 
equivalent  to  90,000  tons  of  cane 
sugar. 

Unique  features  added  to  the  in- 
terest in  the  rabbit  drive  near  Salida 
last  Sunday.  Ten  cents  was  paid 
for  each  rabbit  killed,  a  prize  of  $10 
given  to  the  hunter  bringing  in  the 
largest  number.  The  day  preceding 
the  drive  a  live  rabbit  was  released 
with  a  green  ribbon  in  each  ear, 
and  $10  was  given  to  the  hunter 
producing  that  rabbit.  An  excellent 
barbecue  was  served  at  the  close. 


Grain  and  Cereals. 

The  Government  will  take  over 
the  remainder  of  last  year's  rice 
crop. 

There  are  544,047  sacks  of  grain 
still  in  storage  in  Colusa  ware- 
houses. 

Fifty  farmers  in  the  Ord  district, 
east  of  Willows,  have  subscribed 
$6,000  for  a  grain  elevator. 

Butte  county  has  18,500  acres 
planted  to  rice,  12,000  acres  in  al- 
falfa, and  6000  acres  of  prune  or- 
chards. 

San  Francisco  capitalists  are  re- 
ported to  be  considering  the  plant- 
ing of  2000  acres  of  Butte  county 
land  to  grain. 

Only  three-fifths  of  last  year's 
corn  crop  has  been  merchantable. 
Large  quantities  were  so  soft  it  had 
to  be  fed  to  livestock. 

Some  persons  who  have  eaten 
bread  made  from  white  Egyptian 
corn  by  the  Oakdale  mills  assert  it  is 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  wheat 
flour. 


Citrus  and  Deciduous. 

The  Whittier  Walnut  Association 
will  erect  a  $20,000  packing  house. 

Orange  will  have  a  marmalade 
factory. 

Denial  is  made  that  the  frost  in- 
jured the  almond  crop  around  Dur- 
ham. 

Heavy  shipments  of  fruit  trees  are 
arriving  daily  at  the  railway  depots 
in  Butte  county. 

High  prices  are  being  paid  at  Por- 
terville  for  yearling  buds  of  stand- 
ard varieties  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Besam  Bros,  have  bought  the  80- 
acre  peach  orchard  at  Reedley  of 
Carson  Reid  for  $48,000. 

Orange  bloom  about  Porterville  is 
two  weeks  ahead  of  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 

A  car  of  Lindsay's  navel  oranges 
sold  in  Boston  on  the  13th  inst., 
averaging  $7.35  per  box. 

Paradise  orchardists  will  plant 
green,  beans  between  the  rows  of 
trees  for  the  Horst  drier  at  Los 
Molinos. 

California  has  just  furnished  5,- 
500,000  pounds  of  beans  and  800,- 
000  prune  trees  for  planting  in 
northern  France. 

Packers  have  been  offering  7%c 
to  8c  for  Santa  Clara  county  prunes 
this  week.  Growers  outside  of  the 
association  are  waiting  for  more. 

Four  inches  of  hail  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  knocked  the  blos- 
soms from  apricot  trees  at  Wood- 
lake. 

Apricot  and  clingstone  growers  at 
Terra  Bella  will  sign  a  contract  with 
any  reliable  packer  for  their  entire 
1918  output. 

A  number  of  vineyardists  around 
San  Martin  are  planting  prune  trees 
in  their  vineyards,  removing  only 
enough  vines  to  make  it  convenient 
for  planting. 

E.  H.  Reignier  of  Morgan  Hill 
sold  four  tons  of  prunes  last  year, 
packed  in  one  and  five-pound  boxes, 
shipping  direct  to  consumers  by  par- 
cel post. 

The  largest  shipment  of  dried  fruit 
from  Chico  went  East  one  day  last 
week.  It  was  for  the  Government 
and  consisted  of  4600  boxes  of 
prunes  and  3600  boxes  of  peaches. 

Someone  plucked  40  young  apricot 
trees  from  the  new  orchard  of  O.  D. 
Chase,  a  cleaner  and  dyer  at  Hollis- 
ter,  and  now  the  loser  is  "dyeing"  to 
chase  the  thief  and  give  him  a  good 
cleaning. 

Placer  county  fruit  growers  are 


signing  up  to  donate  to  the  Red 
Cross  the  net  proceeds  from  the  first 
box  of  each  variety  of  this  season's 
fruit  sold.  It  means  a  half  car  of 
fruit  and  places  Auburn  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  lead  up  to  this  time  in  pa- 
triotic endeavor. 


Miscellaneous. 

Brawley  reports  a  sale  of  1100 
gallons  of  honey  at  16 ysc  a  pound. 

J.  E.  Stiles  has  been  appointed 
Farm  Adviser  for  Sutter  county. 

The  Butte  County  Farm  Bureau 
now  has  500  members. 

Agriculture  will  be  taught  in  the 
high  schools  of  Glenn  county. 

Monterey  claims  to  be  the  prize 
honey  county  of  the  United  States. 

Yolo  county  has  raised  the  bounty 
on  coyotes  from  $10  to  $20. 

Vocational  classes  in  agriculture 
are  being  installed  in  the  Fresno 
high  school. 

Women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
Winters  cannery  at  Suisun  must  be 
in  uniform. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  fur- 
lough soldiers  for  planting  and  other 
necessary  war  work. 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor 
Co.  at  Stockton  will  expend  $70,000 
in  improvements  and  increase  the 
daily  output  to  ten  tractors. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  at 
Berkeley  has  just  made  75  loans 
averaging  $3,000  each  to  Porter- 
ville farmers. 

Leading  beekeepers  are  urging 
that  the  practice  of  taking  comb 
honey  be  abandoned  for  awhile  to 
more  quickly  increase  the  supply. 

"Swat  the  Kaiser  with  vegetables" 
is  the  slogan  of  the  Chico  Business 
Men's  Association,  which  plans  the 
cultivation  of  vacant  city  lots. 

The  less  essential  industries  of 
the  country  may  have  to  close  15 
days  during  the  spring  to  enable 
workmen  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor. 

The  State  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission has  fixed  $10  a  week  as  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing  indus- 
tries of  California. 

George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  has 
been  placed  on  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise on  national  agricultural  prob- 
lems with  Food  Administrator 
Hoover. 

Only  one  person  in  the  entire 
county  of  Colusa  failed  to  pay  his. 
taxes  this  year,  and  that  man  was 
so  busy  that  the  delinquency  is  re- 
garded as  a  mere  oversight. 

The  California  Honey  Producers' 
Co-operative  Exchange  is  being  or- 
ganized. It  will  contract  to  sell  the 
1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921  crops  of 
honey  and  beeswax  at  a  basis  of  5 
per  cent. 

F.  M.  Schmidt  returned  to  Colfax 
last  week  after  a  21-year  absence 
and  found  that  he  has  been  dead 
four  years,  his  120-acre  farm  sold, 
his  estate  probated,  and  his  divorced 
wife  living  in  Alameda  county. 

Fourth-class  postal  weights  were 
increased  from  50  to  70  pounds 
when  mailed  to  first  and  second 
zones,  from  20  to  70  pounds  for  all 
other  zones  by  special  order  of  the 
postmaster  general.  The  new  weights 
will  become  effective  March  15. 

Three  additional  county  food  ad- 
ministrators and  five  more  women 
directors  of  food  conservation  have 
been  appointed,  as  follows:  Louis 
Webb  (Trinity),  Weaverville;  H.  P. 
Hatfield  (Tehama),  Red  Bluff;  B.  B. 
Price  (Kings),  Hanford;  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Maginess  (El  Dorado),  Placerville; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Emerson  (Lassen),  Su- 
sanville;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Schmitz  (Ma- 
dera), Madera;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Weber 
(Napa),  St.  Helena;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Pryor  (San  Joaquin),  Stockton. 

Closing  of  saloons  in  agricultural 
districts  during  the  harvest  season, 
suppression  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  labor,  mobiliza- 
tion of  high  school  children,  substi- 
tution of  women  for  men  in  indoor 
work,  and  strict  enforcement  of  vag- 
rancy laws  are  among  the  points 
recommended  by  a  farm  labor  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Governor  Steph- 
ens to  co-operate  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  in  solving  the 
problem  of  harvesting  and  protect- 
ing crops. 
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Cheap  Wine-Grape  Sugar  Practicable 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Allies  Feel  Pinch  of  Sugar  Shortage 

The  English  are  now  receiving  for  household  use  only  about  half 
as  much  sugar  as  the  amount  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  the  French  sugar  ration  since  last  October  has  been  less  per 
month  than  the  American  household  use  per  week.  Italy  is  on  the 
same  short  sugar  ration  as  France.  It  is  to  relieve  these  conditions 
that  this  country  is  now  saving  and  sending  sugar. 


sible,  must  make  wine-grape  grow- 
ers think  of  the  future.  Already 
great  acreages  have  been  pulled  out 
or  interset  with  fruit  trees,  many 
wine  grapes  have  been  grafted  to 
Thompsons  and  other  table  or  raisin 
varieties,  but  many  acres  are  on  hill- 
sides and  soils  or  in  climates  or  geo- 
graphical locations  which  at  present 


Wine  has  very  little  food  value. 
Wine-grape  syrup  has  great  food 
value  in  these  times  of  scarcity;  and 
California  has  all  the  machinery  al- 
ready set  up  that  would  be  needed 
to  make  our  400,000-ton  wine-grape 
crop  into  syrup  which  would  give 
growers  $17  per  ton,  workmen  their 
present  wages,  and  manufacturers  a 
6  per  cent  profit  on  investment  if 
sold  on  the  basis  of  five  cents  a 
pound  for  the  sugar  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti 
of  the  University  of  California.  The 
State  also  has  an  industry  fully  de- 
veloped which  could  use  all  of  this 
syrup  that  could  be  made;  and  other 
industries  that  would  find  it  better 
than  cane-  or  beet-sugar  syrup  be- 
cause it  does  not  crystallize.  The 
grape  syrup  can  be  made  of  any 
density  and  as  clear  as  may  be  de- 
sired. It  has  a  very  slight  grape 
taste  that  can  be  noticed  when  used 
as  a  table  syrup  or  when  used  to 
sweeten  "neutral  taste"  fruits,  such 
as  pears,  but  is  agreeable  to  most 
people  and  is  not  strong  enough  to 
be  noticeable  with  canned  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  etc. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Prof.  Bioletti  was  asked 
how  vineyards  could  be  made  useful 
In  increasing  food  supplies.  He  sug- 
gested grape-sugar  syrup  instead  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  much  of  the  table- 
grape  shipments.  A  survey  of  the 
situation  showed  that  the  State  pro- 
duced last  year  about  400.000  tons 
of  wine  grapes  and  175,000  tons  of 
table  grapes.  The  latter,  besides  be- 
ing perishable  and  requiring  much- 
needed  car  space,  cost  four  times  as 
much,  according  to  the  Professor, 
after  picking  than  before  picking. 
The  cost  of  marketing,  in  other 
words,  is  four  times  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Most  of  the  transportation 
and  economic  waste  of  table  grapes 
would  be  saved  by  making  them  into 
sugar-syrup;  and  wine-grape  syrup 
would  be  a  clear  saving  of  food. 
Syrup  containing  about  100,000  tons 
of  sugar  could  have  been  made  from 
the  last  crop. 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING. 

Three  general  features  are  required 
in  the  production  of  grape-sugar 
syrup.  The  first  is  to  press  the  juice 
and  store  it.  Wineries  already  in 
operation  could  handle  this  part 
easily.  The  second  is  to  preserve  the 
juice,  remove  color,  acid,  and  flavor. 
This  was  a  problem,  but  it  has  been 
solved  for  all  practical  purposes  by 
processes  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  past  few  years. 
Grape  juice  can  be  kept  in  quanti- 
ties for  a  year  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  press.  Color 
and  all  but  a  trace  of  acidity  and 
flavor  can  be  removed.  The  third 
process  is  to  evaporate  the  juice. 
This  can  be  done  by  machinery  al- 
ready in  sugar  factories  in  Califor- 
nia during  the  months  every  year 
when  such  machinery  is  at  present 
otherwise  idle  and  piling  up  interest 
on  investment  without  producing 
anything.  Small  evaporating  plants, 
especially  for  grape  syrup,  would  run 


the  cost  too  high,  says  Prof.  Bio- 
letti. 

The  marketing  of  a  new  syrup 
containing  100,000  tons  of  sugar 
might  in  normal  times  present  a 
problem  of  introduction.  It  might 
cost  too  much  in  advertising  to  be 
attempted.  But  our  cannery  inter- 
ests could  absorb  this  healthful  pure 
fruit  syrup  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  consumers.  It  is  doubtful 
if  in  ordinary  times  they  would  un- 
dertake it,  because  competitors  might 
distort  the  facts  and  make  it  appear 
that  an  inferior  syrup  was  being 
used.  But  there  would  be  every  co- 
operation of  canneries  if  the  Food 
Administration  were,  to  request  all 
of  them  to  use  a  certain  percentage 
of  grape  syrup.  This  might  be«  mixed 
with  the  rest  or  used  separately  and 
labeled  as  such. 

HOW  ARE  GROWERS  INTERESTED? 

The  price  of  $17  per  ton  figured 
to  be  paid  to  growers  is,  according 
to  Prof.  Bioletti,  more  than  the  av- 
erage for  sweet  wines  and  less  than 
the  average  for  dry  wines.  All  va- 
rieties of  grapes  already  growing, 
however,  could  be  used,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  their  sugar  con- 
tent, which  ranges  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.  They  average  higher  sugar 
content  than  Thompsons,  but  less 
than  Muscats.  The  increasing  votes 
for  prohibition  in  California,  the  im- 
minence of  national  prohibition,  the 
decision  of  the  California  Wine  As- 
sociation to  liquidate  as  fast  as  pos- 


seem  to  preclude  profitable  ways  of 
getting  out  from  under.  Grape- 
sugar  syrup  may  save  the  situation 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  culls  of 
other  varieties  and  districts,  and  the 
grapes  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
some  seasons  by  rain  or  car  short- 
age. And  a  much  needed  food  would 
be  saved. 


RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW 


are  quickly  and  cheaply  destroyed 
with  sulphur  if  applied  with  the 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

Grass  Valley,  Calif..  Sept.  25.  1917. 
The  California  Sprayer  Co.. 

Reedley.  California. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  Sept.  13th  just  received,  and  aa 
you  wish  me  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayer,  I  will  say 
that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  ma- 
chine. Have  not  had  my  grapes  so  free  from 
mildew  in  the  last  ten  years  as  they  are  this 
year.  I  have  used  one  other  sprayer,  a 
machine,  but  it  never  did  give  satisfaction. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Copy)  O.  L.  TWITCHEIi,,  Sr. 


Get  them  at  your  dealers,  or  send  to  us 


$16.00  for  the  Standard  Size  or 
$13. SO  for  the  Junior  Size. 

We  will  send  the  machine  on  one  week's  free  trial.  If  it  is  not  satis- 
factory return  it,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Send  for  our  free  book. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


Plant  Citrus  Trees — Buy  Them  Now. 

Wallace  Nurseries 

Dependable  ORANGES— LEMONS— and  GRAPE  FRUITS. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Place  your  order  with  us  AT  ONCE.  EVERY  TREE  we  sell  Is  TRUE- 
TO-NAME,  backed  by  over  40  years'  experience.  Real  estate  consid- 
ered in  exchange.    Write  us  for  special  prices. 

SALES  OFFICE: 

505  I.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  those  arte  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — '  Note  the 
Sood  foots  r->for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


e  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings—  a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  r\S  /O  /. 

Seer,  and  Mp. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Newcastle-Cai. 

"liberty  BOW)"  Trees 
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Why  Pear  Trees  Are  Double-Worked 


[Written   for   Pacific  Rural 


Press  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology, 
University  of  California*] 


A  Rural  Press  correspondent  re- 
cently (March  2,  page  263)  in- 
quired about  the  advantages  of 
double-working  pear  trees,  and  sug- 
gested the  use  of  Japanese  roots, 
Kieffer  trunk  and  Bartlett  top.  This 
writer  evidently  had  in  mind  a  pro- 
gram for  rendering  the  trees  as 
nearly  blight  proof  as  possible. 

The  suggestions  made  were  good, 
but  a  much  better  tree  is  available 
for  the  trunk  than  the  Kieffer.  This 
is  a  variety  called  the  Surprise.  The 
Division  of  Pomology,  University  of 
California,  now  has  a  number  of 
these  trees  planted  on  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  and  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  limited  number 
of  scions  next  year. 

The  Surprise  is  even  more  blight 
resistant  than  the  Japanese  pear. 
Unfortunately,  though,  we  do  not 
have  any  roots  of  this  variety  and 
cannot  procure  any.  The  reason  for 
not  putting  the  Bartlett  directly 
upon  the  Japanese  pear  is  that  the 
latter  does  not  make  a  shapely  tree; 
the  Surprise,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  plan 
to  follow  would  be  to  grow  the  Sur- 
prise on  the  Japanese  root  until  the 
trees  are  perhaps  four  years  old,  or 
until  all  of  the  main  scaffold 
branches  have  been  formed.  These 
may  then  be  top-worked  to  Bartlett. 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


In  this  way,  even  though  blight  did 
get  into  the  trees,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  lose  more  than  one  of 
the  main  branches,  and  if  care  were 
taken  this  could  be  again  top- 
worked  on  the  original  Surprise 
stump. 


MATURE  COVER  CROPS. 


Kerosene-Distillate   2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugral  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middlemiui's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3,  4.  6,  8.  12,  16 
and  22  H  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
price*  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
L)ay  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash.  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.    Don't  make  a 

 i  vou  have  investigated  my  offer. 

— Ed   H  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

•USUI  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861   Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurlsho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto. 
Ossie.  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Formerly,  though  irrigated  late, 
the  little  leaves  at  the  base  of  fruit 
spurs  on  W.  M.  Scott's  prune  trees 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley  would  dry  up 
and  drop  in  midsummer;  but  now 
they  stay  green  and  help  mature  the 
crop. 

Formerly  the  irrigation  water  in 
his  rather  heavy  soil  would  not  soak 
sidewise  very  well.  Last  June  15 
we  saw  where  water  had  subirri- 
gated  six  feet  from  the  furrow  to 
the  tree  through  bur  clover  and  mal- 
low which  had  not  yet  been  plowed 
under.  He  had  let  the  cover  crop 
mature  similarly  in  1916  and  he  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  practice. 

Turning  a  cover  crop  under,  im- 
mature, has  no  effect  in  loosening 
the  soil  and  making  it  more  porous 
for  water.  Immature  cover  crops 
have  much  less  of  the  fertility  for 
which  they  are  largely  grown.  But 
if  allowed  to  mature,  one  must  be 
ready  with  sharp  coulters  on  the 
plows  or  with  disk  plows  or  disk 
cultivators  to  cut  it  up.  He  should 
have  water  to  moisten  the  ground 
for  plowing  and  to  apply  after  plow- 
ing to  rot  the  woody  stems.  Other- 
wise there  might  be  a  blanket  under 
the  plowed  ground  which  would 
prevent  water  coming  upward  past 
!  it.  We  wonder  if  this  would  not  be 
a  good  way  to  prevent  evaporation 
if  the  undersoil  has  been  well  moist- 
ened. The  cultivated  layer  gener- 
ally dries  out  anyway  through  sum- 
mer; and  perhaps  roots  had  bet- 
ter not  be  encouraged  to  enter  it 
at  all. 


BROWN  ROT  CONTROL. 


Prof.  W.  T.  Horne,  who  is  doing 
some  special  work  in  Santa  Clara 
county  on  brown  rot  control,  reports 
that  the  most  satisfactory  treatment 
so  far  discovered  is  that  just  as. 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  on  the  apri- 
cot tree  give  spray  of  lime-sulphur 
of  winter  strength  proportions.  Re- 
peat as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms 
appear,  with  same  solution.  Give 
the  third  spray  when  the  weather  is 
still  moist  and  before  the  jackets 
break.  Summer  strength  to  be  used 
for  the  third  spray. 


IRRIGATING  THE  LARGEST 
VINEYARD. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Probably  the  largest  Thompson 
Seedless  vineyard  in  the  world  is 
1120  acres,  the  last  200  of  which 
are  being  planted  this  spring  near 
Livingston  by  the  American  Seed- 
less Raisin  Company.  To  irrigate 
this  acreage,  a  dozen  six-inch  cen- 
trifugal pumps  are  being  run  by 
electric  motors  lifting  water  about 
35  feet  into  large  reservoirs. 


SOUR ORANGE SEED  BED STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  1  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


One  of  the  largest 
and  most  import- 
ant industries  in  California  is  that  of 
Citrus  Fruits,  the  largest  Citrus  belt 
being  south  of  the  Tehachapi  in  the 
interior  counties.  Favored  localities  are  also  found  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  where  this 
fruit  is  grown  to  perfection  on  a  commercial  basis, 
especially  along  the  foothill  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 

Eureka,  Lisbon  and  Villa  Franca  Lemons 

ARE  ALL  GOOD  VARIETIES  TO  PLANT 

THE  EUREKA,  originated  by  C.  R.  Workman  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  bears  the  reputation  of  being  more 
widely  grown  in  California  than  any  other  variety  of 
lemons. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and,  unlike  other  varieties,  is 
practically  free  from  thorns.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
smooth,  glossy  and  an  excellent  keeper.  In  many  sections 
of  the  State  it  blooms  and  sets  lemons  all  the  year  around. 

THE  LISBON,  while  first  grown  in  California  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Burnham  of  Riverside,  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Portugal.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  a  prolific  bearer 
and  has  a  beautiful  compact  foliage,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mental. While  young  the  tree  is  inclined  to  be  very 
thorny,  but  the  thorns  disappear  as  the  tree  grows  older. 
The  fruit  is  uniform  in  size,  rather  oblong  in  shape,  having 
a  thin  skin,  fine  grain,  and  plenty  of  acid.  While  this 
variety  is  not  classed  as  a  seedless,  there  are  very  few  seeds 
to  be  found  in  many  specimens. 

THE  VILLA  FRANCA  originated  in  Europe  and  is  re- 
garded by  lemon  growers  of  California  as  the  hardiest  va- 
riety, withstanding  lower  temperatures  than  any  other.  The 
tree  is  of  somewhat  drooping  habit,  with  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  glossy  foliage,  and  thornless. 

The  lemons  are  of  medium  size,  oblong  and  slightly  pointed 
at  the  blossom  end.  The  rind  is  practically  free  from  bit- 
terness and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  The  pulp  is  juicy, 
contains  plenty  of  acid,  and  while  not  classed  as  seedless, 
very  few  seeds  are  to  be  found. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

FRESNO  NURSERY  CO., 


T"THE  BOSS"  I) 
REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  la.  long,  7  in.  wide  $10  00 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  11  00 
14  In.  long.  7  in.  wide  12.00 
1«  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  18.60 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  16  00 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  18  00 
30  In.  long.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

VUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1X0  Willow  St..  Lob  Aneelea.  CaL 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

,  bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
I  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

R.  M.  Teagus  Citrus  Nurseries, 
SAN  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Once  Over! 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  You  get  a  better  seed- 
bed too,  by  using  the  famous 

Cutew&y^fx*  Action 

^tmia^rju-nr  Disk  Harrow 

The  rigid  main  frame  makes  the  forged 
disks  double  cut,  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  Closehitch.  Lightdraft.  Allsizes. 

Write  for  book  telling  how  to  raise  better  crops 
with  less  cost,  "  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  it's  free, 
also  new  catalog.    Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

QUI  |gg  604 Main  Street 

■■■  t •  »        Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  origi- 
^\      *f*        nal  CLARK 
>~~x      *>a.       Disk  Har- 
rows and 
Plows. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

General  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 

Los  Angeles 


125-127  North 
Los  Angeles  Street 


Kdls  Prairie  Doss  and  Gopher* 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  h»  Slate 
Experimental  Stations  looo 
)  tablets  prepaid  lor  $  I  2b  War- 
'  ranted    Raticide  Tablets  25c 
„    Ask  drusBut  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Date  Pollenization. 

Female  date  blossoms  in  Coachella 
Valley  open  in  February,  March  and 
April,  when  they  must  be  pollenized 
artificially,  according  to  Bruce  Drum- 
mond  of  the  Indio  Date  Experiment 
Station.  As  described  in  P.  B.  Pope- 
noe's  "Date  Growing,"  bunches  of 
flowers  from  the  male  trees  are  de- 
tached when  mature,  as  indicated 
by  a  faint  rustling  sound  elicited 
when  the  central  part  of  the  spathe 
or  covering  of  the  bunch  is  gently 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  If  a 
slit  is  made  in  the  margin  of  the 
spathe  when  the  flowers  are  mature, 
a  peculiar  odor  will  be  noticed. 
When  the  bunch  of  mature  male 
flowers  is  detached,  the  sprigs  of 
flowers  are  removed  from  the  spathe, 
placed  in  a  basket  and  suspended 
out  of  drafts  to  prevent  loss  of  pol- 
len. They  are  left  thus  20  to  24 
hours  at  least,  being  sure  to  keep 
the  pollen  dry  from  the  start.  Pol- 
len seven  years  old  has  been  used 
at  Mecca,  California,  successfully. 
As  soon  as  the  female  flowers  have 
burst  their  enveloping  spathe,  one 
or  two  sprigs  of  male  flowers  are  in- 
serted into  each  bunch  of  the  others 
after  shaking  it  over  the  cluster  to 
spread  pollen  through  it.  Unopened 
spathes,  nearly  mature,  are  opened 
and  treated  the  same  way  to  save 
future  attention.  This  must  all  be 
done  at  a  time  of  day  when  every- 
thing is  entirely  dry.  Pollen  from 
other  varieties  of  phoenix  palms  usu- 
ally works  as  well  for  fruit,  but  not 
to  produce  seeds  for  planting.  Mr. 
Drummond  points  out  that  the  sex 
of  a  seedling  date  palm  can  not  be 
told  until  the  flower  spathe  is  five 
or  six  inches  long. 

Slitting  for  Gummosis. 

Gumming  of  1000  young  French 
prune  trees  on  myrobalan  roots  last 
spring  was  cured  by  H.  W.  Luhrman 
of  Napa  county  chiefly  by  slitting 
the  trunks  from  the  ground  up  to 
the  head  on  the  north  side  only, 
using  only  a  very  sharp  knife  and 
cutting  to,  but  not  through,  the  cam- 
bium layer  as  nearly  as  possible. 
They  had  been  whitewashed  before 
they  began  to  gum.  The  belief  is 
expressed  that  reflection  of  heat 
from  the  ground  and  lack  of  air  cir- 
culation at  the  ground  cause  a  thick- 
ening and  deadening  of  the  bark 
there,  which  prevents  return  of  sap 
to  the  roots  and  forces  it  to  break 
out  through  the  bark.  Of  the  1000 
trees  that  gummed  last  spring,  only 
two  died  and  the  rest  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly thrifty. 

Wire  and  Screws  Replace  Props. 

Small  screw  eyes,  one  in  each 
limb,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  telephone  wire  from 
each  to  a  ring  in  the  center  of  the 
tree,  supported  a  heavy  crop  of  ap- 
ples for  F.  W.  Orchard  of  Sonoma 
county  last  year  at  a  cost  of  six  or 
seven  cents  per  tree.  Otherwise 
3000  feet  of  props  would  have  been 
needed.  They  would  have  had  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  fall  and  re- 
placed in  the  spring.  The  wires  and 
screw  eyes  will  be  there  for  many 
years,  with  but  little  further  at- 
tention, and  are  out  of  the  way  of 
pruners,  too. 

First  Grape  Mildew  Spray. 

Atomic   sulphur   is  recommended 


by  San  Joaquin  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  H.  H.  Ladd  as  the  first 
spray  for  grape  mildew,  because  then 
the  weather  is  cool,  and  sulphur 
might  not  vaporize  for  several  weeks. 
The  atomic  sulphur  has  ingredients 
(fish  oil,  glue,  and  sulphur)  that 
help  it  stick  even  through  spring 
rains  for  six  to  eight  weeks  and  then 
vaporize  at  85  degrees  F.,  which  is 
the  temperature  at  which  mildew 
spores  germinate.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied when  shoots  are  only  a  few 
inches  long. 

Date  Offshoot  Fermentation. 

Where  the  cut  surfaces  of  date  j 
palm  offshoots  crack  open,  as  they 
often  do  in  a  few  hours,  there  is 
serious  danger  of  fermentation  and 
death.  To  prevent  this,  says  Bruce 
Drummond  of  the  Indio  Experiment 
Station,  immerse  the  cracked  bases 
15  minutes  in  a  solution  of  49  per 
cent  cresilic  acid  and  water,  1  part 
to  50.  This  kills  the  spores  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Planting  Loganberries. 

Loganberry  planting  will  continue 
until  early  April  in  the  Sebastopol 
district,  according  to  Manager  F.  B. 
Bill  of  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Grow- 
ers, Inc.  While  the  vines  have  a 
profitable  limit  of  only  five  crops, 
the  higher  prices,  better  shipping 
quality,  the  strong  demand  for  pre- 
serving, and  the  Loganberry  juice 
possibilities,  make  market  prospects 
fine. 

Dust  Sprays  for  Big  Trees. 

Dust  sprays  for  big  trees  are  me- 
chanically very  promising  and  have 
been  effective  on  several  pests,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  has 
been  experimenting  with  tobacco, 
sulphur,  and  other  dust  combina- 
tions in  recent  years.  Dust  reaches 
hard  places  better  than  liquid  sprays 
even  with  the  most  approved  nozzUs 
used;  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to 
apply. 

Spraying  Grape  Vines. 

Two  men  with  a  team  and  driver 
and  a  power  outfit  spray  10  to  12 
acres  of  vineyard  in  a  day  of  10 
hours  in  San  Joaquin  county.  Each 
man  has  a  short  rod  with  two  noz- 
zles and  takes  two  rows  at  one  trip. 
To  keep  the  hose  from  mixing  with 
vines,  they  are  wired  along  a  scant- 
ling which  projects  over  the  first 
row  above  the  vines. 

Mammoths  Among  Old  Logans. 

Some  people  are  planting  Mam- 
moth blackberries  between  four-year 
Logans,  according  to  S.  F.  Graham 
of  Sonoma  county,  so  that  when  the 
Logans  have  ended  their  age  of  use- 
fulness after  next  crop  the  Mam- 
moths will  be  ready  to  produce  a 
crop  the  following  year. 

Cherries  Over  Clay  Subsoil. 

If  cherries  are  to  thrive  on  soil 
underlaid  within  a  foot  or  two  by 
clay  or  other  tight  subsoil,  they 
should  be  on  Mahaleb  root,  says  So- 
noma Horticultural  Commissioner  O. 
E.  Bremner.  This  root  spreads  out 
near  the  surface;  but  then  the  sur- 
face must  be  supplied  with  plant 
food  and  moisture. 


Coating  for  Tree  Cuts 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  inquir- 
ies about  what  to  use  on  tree  cuts. 
I  think  that  I  have  the  best,  and, 
on  the  whole,  cheapest  methol.  I 
use  Johns-Manville  Lap  Cement, 
thinned  with  distillate.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  cheap  paint  brush 
and  a  can.  The  cement  can  be  used 
thick  or  thin  to  suit  the  work.  It 
does  not  crack  or  peel  off.  There  is 
no  fire  to  attend  to,  no  asphalt  to 
heat,  etc.  This  cement  will  stick 
on  a  fresh  cut,  while  hot  asphalt,  if 
not  just  right,  will  crack  or  peel 
off.  There  is  hardly  any  lost  time 
while  pruning,  as  a  man  can  carry 
the  cement  with  him  and  dab  even 


small  cuts,  where  with  hot  asphalt 
they  are  usually  left  uncoated.  I 
have  tried  paint,  grafting  wax,  As- 
phalt Grade  1,  and  number  of  other 
cements,  but  the  one  above  men- 
tioned is  giving  me  entire  satisfac- 
tion. This  is  the  second  year  I  have 
used  it  on  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  have  not  discovered 
anything  detrimental  in  its  use.  Of 
course,  it  should  not  be  slopped  all 
over  the  tree,  but  on  cuts  only.  Big 
cuts  should  be  whitewashed  to 
guard  against  possible  sunburn,  al- 
though I  have  had  none  where  I  for- 
got to  whitewash. — B.  R.  Skopeck, 
Colfax. 


Model  D-Bates  Steel  Mule 

Built  fur  Lasting  Dependable  Service 


THE  Model  D  Bates  Steel  Mule  offers  for  the  first  time, 
a  moderate,  economical  sized  tractor,  representative 
in  every  way  of  the  utmost  in  quality  that  money,  brains 
and  determination  to  surpass  can  produce. 

A  tractor  that  can  be  compared  only  with  the  extreme 
highest  standards  which  characterize  the  few  tractors  that 
stand  today  as  representative. 

Strength,  Efficiency,  Simplicity 


The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  a  mar- 
vel of  strength,  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity, every  line  and  curve  ex- 
emplifies marvelous  mechanical 
execution. 

A  trim,  clean-cut  athletic  look- 
ing machine  that  is  the  result  of 
six  years'  experience  in  building 
the  world's  most  efficient  3-plow 
tractor. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  now  re- 
moves every  element  of  chance 
from  tractor  buying;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  striking  and  exclusive 
features,  including: 

A  compactness  of  design,  elim- 
inating thousands  of  pounds  of 
unnecessary  weight,  yet  main- 
taining a  pull  far  in  excess  of  the 
usual  tractors  in  its  class. 


It  is  propelled  by  two  powerful 
"crawlers"  with  twelve  ground 
gripping  cleats  on  each  side  that 
deliver  every  ounce  of  power  with- 
out slipping  or  packing  the  soil. 

Its  powerful,  flexible,  smooth 
running  engine  is  of  the  valve-in- 
head  type  designed  for  kerosene, 
in  which  vibration  is  eliminated, 
power  increased  and  a  degree  of 
economy  that  is  in  advance  of  the 
times. 

Pulls  three  or  four  plows  at  a 
speed  of  2M  to  3%  miles  per 
hour.  Has  nickel  steel  roller  bear- 
ings throughout,  with  all  working 
parts  running  in  an  oil  bath  and 
enclosed  against  dust. 

The  factory  will  be  taxed  to 
capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  Model  D.  Only  a  limited 
number  will  be  available  for  this 
territory. 


to  reserve 
examination 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 

a  Model  D  for  you,  subject  to  your  approval  after 


This  will  protect  you  against  disappointment. 

California  Tractor  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BETTER  CULT/VAT/ON  AT  LESS  COST! 
BIQOER  CROPS   WITH  MORE  PROFIT! 

That  is  what  the 

Beeman  Garden  Tractor 

and  walking  engine  offers  the  farmer. 

The  Beeman  Tractor  displaces  one  horse  in  plowing,  harrowing  and 
cultivating.  It  does  the  work  better  and  faster  and  with  a  saving  of 
labor.  See  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Company  724  v£l3S£lflS 

Owen  Magnetic  Corporation,  7th  and  Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 


Qolden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weed*  and  Cultivate*  the  Boll 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  oa*  clean,  under  the  s  urface,  cleae  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
S'jao  in  a  siniie  season  because  after  cutting- 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  leas.  Weishs  but  110  pounds. 
Cat  adjastable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  thretitrhoat.    Ho  other  Implement  like  It. 

WRITS  FOB  CIRCl'IjaK  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sirurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  ussrs. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,        Saa  Jose,  Cal. 
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Would  Ban  Proprietary  Mill  Feeds 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Press.1 


Mills  have  published  prices  on  wheat 
by-products  in  co-operation  with  the 
Food  Administration  and  have  then 
refused  to  sell  these  products,  accord- 
ing to  a  high  official.  But  they 
have  used  them  in  the  manufacture 
of  proprietary  feeds  and  offered  the 
latter  at  $50  to  $70  per  ton.  The 
Dairy  Farmers'  Conference  at  Davis, 
March  15,  adopted  a  resolution  to 
be  telegraphed  to  Washington  urg- 
ing that  mills  be  prohibited  from 
making  or  selling  proprietary  feeds 
during  the  war.  While  this  was 
going  on,  Hoover  was  telegraphing 
from  Washington  the  news  that 
dealers'  margins  of  profit  had  been 
reduced   from   a   spread   of   $8  to 


about  $4.50  over  the  basic  cost  at 
the  mill  of  38  per  cent  of  the  cost 
per  ton  of  whole  wheat.  The  inter- 
est manifested  by  this  reduction  will 
probably  lead  to  favorable  action  on 
the  subject  covered  by  the  dairy- 
men's resolution. 

Since  the  above  was  set  in  type,  a 
telegram  announces  that  millers  will 
not  be  allowed  to  manufacture  and 
sell  in  any  one  month  an  amount  of 
proprietary  wheat  by-product  feeds 
in  excess  of  the  average  amount 
manufactured  and  sold  during  any 
three  months  of  1917.  No  greater 
profits  will  be  allowed  in  the  sale  of 
proprietary  feeds  than  those  taken 
on  the  sale  of  straight  mill  feeds. 


Early  Potato  Planting  Very  Light 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Press.J 


A  well-posted  seed-potato  dealer  in 
Sacramento  estimated  last  Saturday 
that  15,000  to  20,000  bags  of  Ameri- 
can Wonder  and  Early  Rose  seed  po- 
tatoes would  be  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
that  district.  In  addition,  there 
were  25  carloads  at  Nevada  City  and 
50  at  Placerville  not  moving.  Ore- 
gon shippers  had  come  to  Sacra- 
mento with  carloads  which  they 
tried  to  peddle  out.  There  has  been 
practically  no  demand  for  potatoes 
to  plant  in  February,  when  there  is 
usually  heavy  planting.  Ordinarily 
a  lot  of  small  patches  are  planted, 
but  this  class  has  not  materialized 
this  spring.  Have  you  ever  heard 
the  wise  ones  say  that  the  time  to 
go  in  is  when  everybody  is  staying 
out?  There  is  a  heavy  stock  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  United  States  which 
will  not  be  consumed  unless  a  rad- 
ical change  takes  place.  Yet  the 
Food    Administration    has  removed 


flBQHM 

Finn,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tooli 

Answer  the  farmers*  big  qneRtions, 
How  can  I  frrow  aropfl  with  lesa 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
Ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  (to farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  end  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
end  only  one.  Saves  1  fo2 
mshels  seed  per  acre, 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,  Box  39B,  Qrenloch,  N.  J. 

KANOUSE  &  FOOTS.  General  AaenU 
First  &  J  ackson  Stkefts,     OAKLAND,  CAL. 


potatoes  from  the  list  of  substitutes 
for  wheat  flour.  So  they  will  rot 
or  feed  stock;  but  that  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  market  for  spring 
potatoes. 

ALMOST  NO  GRAIN  IN  STATE. 


Within  the  past  month  it  has 
been  discovered  that  there  are  prac- 
tically no  feed  grains  in  California, 
40,000  tons  of  grain  other  than  bar- 
ley and  wheat  being  the  limit,  and 
barley  is  hard  to  get  at  $3.95. 
Farmers  hold  what  is  left.  United 
States  Food  Administrator  Hoover 
has  just  issued  an  urgent  war  call 
for  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  be- 
fore May  1.  "The  allies  are  taking 
from  us  50  per  cent  of  other  ce- 
reals than  wheat  to  mix  in  their 
bread,"  says  Hoover. 


WAR  GARDENS  DOUBLY  NEEDED. 


Fresh  vegetables  in  -Sacramento 
territory  will  be  higher  priced  this 
year  than  ever,  says  a  well-known 
seed  dealer.  Market  gardeners  are 
nearly  all  working  under  contract 
for  either  the  seedsmen  or  the  can- 
neries. At  the  same  time,  small 
gardeners  are  not  buying  seed  as 
they  do  normally.  Seed  corn,  snap 
beans,  and  pea  supplies  are  very 
short,  however,  while  seed  of  car- 
rots, beets,  onions,  melons,  squash, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  are  still  plentiful.  - 


MANURE  OVERCOMES  ALKALI. 


SAVE  ON  FURNITURE 

We  specialize  on  the  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  YOD  plan,  and  every  pur- 
chase is  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction or  money  bacji. 

ZUMBRO  FURNITURE  CO. 


790  Mission  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUCALYPTUS 

BLUE  GUM  and  RED  GUM 
EROSTATA  for  sale;  a  limited 
quantity,  in  fine  shape  for  com- 
mercial planting,  left. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N 


petalum  a, 
California 


The  acids  of  manure  and  its  ex- 
tra plant  food  enabled  Brooks  Bros, 
of  Kings  county  to  replant  trees  in 
spots  of  the  orchard  where  other 
trees  had  died  and  replants  in  three 
years  had  failed  to  live.  Manure 
overcame  the  alkali,  which  had  done 
the  damage. 


SACRAMENTO  SQUIRRELS  DYING. 


The  Sacramento  county  Horticul- 
tural Commission  and  Farm  Bureau 
are  co-operating  with  farmers  in 
making  a  complete  clean-up  of  squir- 
rels on  30,000  acres  by  exploding 
wasteballs  soaked  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide in  squirrel  holes. 


MANURE 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

to  any  point  in  carload  lots.    We  are  prepared  to  handle  large  or  small  orders — 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  horse  manure.     Write  us  for  prices. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

PHONE  SUTTER  5030 

Office  540  Brannan  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Pulverizer  That  Smashes  Clods  and  Works  Close  to  Trees 

The  Cunningham  Land  Roller 
and  Pulverizer 

Makes  a  perfect  seed  bed — Stops  Evaporation — Preserves 
Moisture — Breaks  Crust — Breaks  Down  Ridges — Closes 
Cracks — Protects  Roots  from  Drying  North  Winds — Works 
under  and  close  up  to  trees  in  Orchard  Work.  It  is  the  best 
Clod  Crusher  ever  made  for  Parmer,  Orchardist,  Vineyardist, 
Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 

FMDADT  AWT  The  Cunningham  Pulverizer  Is  An  Actual  Rain 
llVlr  VllV  1  All  1  Preserver,  making:  small,  Irregular  holes,  not 
furrows;  and  when  the  rain  falfe  it  stays  where 
it  falls  and  does  not  run  off  Into  low  spots  (the  picture  tells  you  so); 
whereas  the  continuous  roller  type  presses  the  soil  into  gntters  and 
ridges — thus  making  furrows  to  start  the  water  running  off  the  land. 
Keep  this  point  well  in  mind  when  buying  a  Roller  and  Pulverizer. 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES— Write  for  Circular 

Manufactured  and   Sold  Exclusively  by 

SPAUHNG-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  COMPANY 

625  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  Am 


The  Victory  Oil 


Motor 

I  am  built  up  to  a  standard 
and  not  down  to  a  price. 

I  am  built  to  strict  limits  of 
accuracy  and  thoroly  tested. 

I  am  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials procurable. 

I  am  thoroly  in  sympathy 
with  my  operator  and  designed 
to  lessen  his  burdens. 

I  guarantee  an  honest  return 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  me. 

I  will  run  with  less  care  and  more  economy  than  any  other  engine 
on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  me,  write  or  call 

Victory  Motor  Company,  Niles,  Cal. 


13  to  100  H.  P. 


TURNER   HARDWARE  CO., 
Modesto. 
D.  STEPHENSON, 
Madera. 
EYMANN  HARDWARE  CO., 
Parlier. 


WIIXARD   HARDWARE  CO., 
Stockton. 
FOOTHILL  ENGINEERING  CO.. 
Orange  Cove.^ 
CHAPPELL  HARDWARE  CO., 
OUroy. 

BROWN    Ss    CHAPPELL,  Hollistcr. 


Protect  the  Crops 

Practical  Tests  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  Dry  Sulphuring  is  far 
more  efficient  when  the 

SPARK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

is  used. 
There  is  a  Reason  I 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER    Or,  ASK  US 

Send  for  FREE  B«»k  it  on  Fungus  and 
Insect  Pests  and  their  control. 

HAMMER  BRAY  COMPANY  0~"L 
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Corn  on  Summer  Fallow  Increases  Wheat 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Better  results  with  wheat  and  bar- 
ley are  obtained  where  sorghum  corn 
is  planted  and  pastured  during  the 
fallow  year  than  where  the  fallow  is 
left  bare  on  the  1500-acre  ranch  of 
J.  G.  Prewett  in  the  hills  of  Contra 
Costa  county.  His  wheat  yields  are 
now  greater  per  acre  than  they  were 
when  he  began  to  work  on  the  ranch 
in  1S84  because  the  corn  permits  a 
combination  of  stock  and  grain 
farming,  because  stubble  is  never 
burned,  and  because  bur  clover  is 
encouraged  and  plowed  under  wher- 
ever possible.  The  corn  furnishes 
pasture  from  June  till  frost  if  not 
too  many  cattle  are  used  per  acre. 
Milk  cows  double  their  yield  when 
turned  onto  the  corn.  Mr.  Prewett 
believes  that  an  acre  of  this  corn 
and  an  acre  of  grain  stubble  per 
head  may  be  depended  on  to  fatten 
cattle  ready  to  butcher,  if  handled 
right.  In  1916,  37  cattle  stayed 
on  15  acres  of  corn  while  it  lasted, 
eating  stubble  occasionally.  Last 
year,  with  75  acres  of  poor  growth 
of  this  fallow-land  corn,  150  head 
of  cattle  "came  through  on  it."  So 
much  does  Mr.  Prewett  like  the  sys- 
tem that  he  plans  150  acres  for  next 
year. 

CATTLE    ALTERNATED    IN   TWO  FIELDS. 

The  aim  is  to  have  two  fields  with 
sorghum  corn  and  stubble  in  each. 
Cattle  are  turned  into  one  when  the 
corn  is  "in  the  boot"  along  in  June. 
They  pull  out  the  tops  to  eat  first. 
When  these  are  gone,  they  eat  the 
stems  to  the  ground  and  even  into 
it.  Cattle  being  then  transferred  to 
the  alternate  field  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  grazed  corn  sends  up  sev- 


c  more  Money 


flak 

Pull  hi£  stumps 
kr  hand 


Showing 
tasy  lever 
operation 


Clev  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  (or  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
putt  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
puli  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel  -guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.S. 
Government  expats. 


/^W^K       HAND  POWER. 

|  ^AStump 


Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 


Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  I  S3 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

So.  Calif.  Agents 

K=Stump  Puller 

125-27  N.  Los  Angeles  St.     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


gl  PIRMANEHTf 

£  I     P,PE     }  CULVERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 


IRRIGATION 
DRAINAGE 


,.'-'/  CROCKER  BLD6.SHR  FRANCISCO  . 

iSJtu^^z  WORKS  ^\.lNCOUs.Cft\.= 


eral  shoots,  and  Mr.  Prewett  is  firm 
in  his  statement  that  it  grows  an 
inch  a  day.  Indian  corn  does  not 
grow  repeatedly  like  the  sorghums. 
No  irrigation  is  available.  Cattle 
are  alternated  from  one  field  to  the 
other  until  fall,  when  the  fallow  is 
cleaner  than  if  it  had  been  culti- 
vated down  all  spring  and  not 
planted.  The  cattle's  hoofs  have 
continually  kept  the  dry  surface  soil 
worked  into  a  fine  mulch,  so  that 
this  heavy  brown  and  black  adobe 
soil  is  in  fine  mellow  condition  in 
the  fall  and  has  probably  lost  less 
moisture  by  growth  of  the  corn  than 
it  would  have  lost  by  evaporation 
from  a  bare  surface. 

Not  only  does  corn  on  the  fallow 
provide  regular  good  feed,  but  its 
use  would  enable  reservation  of  grass 
pastures  for  just  such  a  season  as 
this  has  been,  when  many  cattle 
have  been  suffering  for  food  or  were 
being  pastured  on  rented  lowland. 
Mr.  Prewett's  cattle  were  in  good 
condition  when  seen  in  January. 

RAISING    CORN   ON  FALLOW. 

Fallow  fields  to  be  planted  to  corn 
are  plowed  six  or  seven  inches  deep 
as  early  as  possible  after  rains  have 
made  plowing  easy.  Dry  plowing 
for  fallow  requires  too  much  power 
and  wastes  stubble,  which  is  valu- 
able for  pasture  and  humus.  Sandy 
soil  worked  this  way  must  be  packed 
to  avoid  drying  and  losing  the  corn. 

The  plowing  is  worked  down  thor- 
oughly, sometimes  as  much  as  four 
times,  and  planted  early  in  April  to 
one  or  more  kinds  of  sorghum  corn. 
The  old-fashioned  molasses  sorghum 
is  preferred,  though  a  trial  with 
Sudan  grass  last  year  is  to  be  en- 
larged in  1918  and  a  sack  of  feterita 
seed  will  be  planted.  A  regular  corn 
planter  drills  the  seed. 

Planting  earlier  than  April  1  gives 
weeds  too  much  advantage  and  re- 
quires too  much  cultivation.  If  rains 
are  all  past  at  planting,  the  seed 
must  be  drilled  in  to  get  it  into 
moist  ground.  Then  no  cultivation 
will  be  needed. 

NO  CORN  FOR  GRAIN. 

Allowing  the  corn  to  make  a  grain 
crop  is  held  to  reduce  the  grain  crop 
following,  as  was  experienced  at 
least  once;  so  very  little,  even  of 
Sudan,  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  on 
summer  fallow. 

STRAW   WHEN   CORN   IS  GONE. 

After  corn  is  all  gone,  the  cattle 
are  put  onto  fields  containing  stacks 
of  straw  and  some  draws  where 
more  or  less  green  stuff  grows.  They 
will  thrive  on  straw  if  they  can  get 
just  an  occasional  bite  of  greens  for 
appetizer,  and  they  clean  up  all 
straw  after  it  becomes  wet  with 
rain.   

PEAR  BOOK  NOT  READY. 

Manuscript  for  the  complete  pear 
book  written  by  Deputy  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  George  P. 
Weldon  is  to  be  complete  about 
April  1  and  to  be  printed  about  May 
1  as  a  special  issue  of  The  Monthly 
Bulletin,  which  now  goes  to  a  mail- 
ing list  of  about  5500.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  about  4500  extras  will 
be  printed  for  free  distribution. 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
Sacramento,  is  the  place  to  apply 
for  one.   

SACRAMENTO  FRUIT  CONDITIONS 

The  dry  winter  did  not  hurt  fruit 
in  Sacramento  county,  according  to 
Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner 
F.  C.  Brosius,  except  perhaps  some 
prunes  on  the  plains  where  fall  ir- 
rigation was  not  applied.  Almonds 
were   not   hurt  by   the   frosts  and 


Especially  good  stock  of  MELON  SEED. 

OUR  KLONDYKE  WATERMELON 

this  year  was  grown  from  seed  of  the  original  melons.    25c  oz.,  SI. 50 
for  %  lb.,  $2.50  per  lb.    Not  over  5  lbs.  to  a  person. 
Ask  for  our  list  of  MELON  SEED  and  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING." 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


other  fruits  were  not  far  enough 
along.  Trees  are  generally  well 
sprayed  and  are  In  fine  condition. 
Fruit  buds  are  heavier  than  ex- 
pected after  the  abnormal  crop  of 
last  year,  which  was  easily  115  per 
cent  on  pears  and  over  100  per  cent 
on  apples.  Many  people  anticipated 
car  shortage  this  season  and  pruned 
off  more  of  the  fruit  buds  than 
usual.  Asparagus  was  delayed  by 
dry  weather,  and  strawberries  will 
not  be  shipped  until  about  April  10, 
ten  days  late,  as  they  were  last  year. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS  MOBILIZING. 

Fruit  growers  around  San  Jose  are 
planning  to  use  700  high  school 
boys  during  the  coming  harvest. 
The  State  Y.  M.  -C.  A.  has  announced 
that  it  will  provide  camps  and  su- 
pervision for  1200  to  1500  boys. 
The  State  Farm  Labor  office  aims 
to  list  and  distribute  in  connection 
with  Farm  Advisers  every  boy  avail- 
able during  the  coming  harvest. 

Butte  county  had  an  honest-to- 
goodness  cyclone  on  the  12th.  It 
traversed  a  strip  50  feet  in  width, 
demolished  buildings,  tore  limbs  from 
trees  and  carried  farm  implements 
into  the  air.  The  cloud  was  black 
and  funnel-shaped  and  traveled  from 
west  to  east. 


"Hardie" 
Power  Sprayers 

High  Pressure  is  a  Hardie  feature 

that  interests  every  grower. 
Large    Capacity   enables   you  to 

cover  your  trees  quickly. 
Peerless  Pressure  Regulator  holds 

pressure  right  to  the  dot. 
Ideal  Engine  is  designed  specially 
•  for   sprayer   use,   a   marvel  of 

power  and  economy. 
Hardie  Triplex   Pump  wears  for 

years  and  years  and  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

It   describes   all   Hardie   Features  In 
detail.    Mall  a  postal  now. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St..  San  Francises). 
424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


BUD  SELECTION 


Safety 
First 


THRIFTY  TREES 


Buds  from  our  Citrus  Stock — selected — Pollards  2A  rear  orchard.  As  prolific,  true 
to  type  as  found.  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to  name — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orange  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  8  to  20  Inches.    Nothing  better. 


PUENTE, 


POULARD  <Sfc  MARTI IV 

NORTH  WHITTIKK  HEIGHTS'  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CALIFORNIA 


1  bought  5  boxef 

of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have,"  writes 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  docs  not  give  me  the  least 
headache. ' ' 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

ARM  POWDERS 

TUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  agri- 
cultural blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dyna- 
mite. 

Eureka  and  Ci»nt  Finn  Powders  »fe  mule  especially  to  meet 
western  firm  conditions.  They  are  m«de  by  a  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  with  more  than  a  hill  a  eentnry  of  experience — the 
company  that  oririnatcd  ail  "tiant  powders."  Your  dealer  cat 
•apply  you.  If  he  doei  not.  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  ret 
the  genuine,  which  hat  the  Giant  brand  on  erery  box. 

Save  money  on  larm  work.  Send  this  coupon  for  oar  Mr  free 
book.  "Better  Parrainr."  It  tells  you  how  to  do  score*  of  fans 
fobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con, 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


\for' 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bid 2..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-pare  illustrated  book  "Better  Farminr."    I  am  especially 
Interested  in  (please  check)  216 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Trea  Bod  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   SubsoU  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name  ,   

Address  ■ 
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Actual 
Size 


PRUNE  TREES 

Coates  French 
Robe  de  Sergent 
Sugar 
Standard 
on  Myrobalan  and  Almond  root. 
First-class  4 /6  ft.  and  6  /8  ft. 

Absolutely  Clean 

ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 

on  Almond  and  Myrobalan.  Fine 
stock  4/6  ft. 

Write,  wire  or  'phone  at  once. 
All  trees  dormant  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


WESTROBAC 

Pure  Culture  Bacteria 

Bred  for  the  West 

To  be  used  in  increasing  your 
crops  of 

ALFALFA 

CLOVERS 

VETCHES 

PEAS 

BEANS 

Write  us  for  Information. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Go, 


631  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.    Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Simplified  Prune  and  Apricot  Grading 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Simplified  prune  grading  is  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  campaign  to 
increase  consumption  to  keep  pace 
with  California's  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  California  Prune  and  Ap- 
ricot Growers,  Inc.,  according  to  H. 
C.  Dunlap,  has  suggested  this  to  the 
trade  and  received  quantities  of  in- 
terested and  favorable  replies.  Pro- 
ducers, however,  would  still  be  paid 
on  the  old  system  in  order  to  en- 
courage production  of  better  sizes. 
With  prunes,  the  proposed  -  grades 
for  selling  are:     20-30's  (Imperials 


and  Sugars)  extra  fancy,  30-40's 
and  40-50's  fancy,  50-60's  and  60- 
70's  choice,  70-80's  and  80-90's 
standard,  90-120's  prime.  All  up  to 
90's  would  be  packed  under  the 
"Sunsweet"  brand.  Apricot  grades 
would  class  extra  fancy  Moorparks 
as  "extra  fancy,"  calling  extra  fancy 
and  fancy  grades  by  the  latter  name 
and  extra  choice  and  choice  as  the 
"choice"  grade.  Facing  would  be 
omitted  for  economy  and  sanitary 
reasons,  but  new  small  packages 
may  be  used. 


Sultana  and  Sultanina 


To  the  Editor:  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  am  sure  that  the  illus- 
tration which  appeared  on  page  234 
of  your  February  23rd  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  a  genuine 
Thompson  Seedless,  and  it  is  not  the 
Sultana  by  any  means.  It  may  inter- 
est some  growers  to  point  out  the 
differences  of  the  two  varieties  of 
vine — namely,  the  Thompson  Seed- 
less (or  Sultanina)  and  the  Sultana. 

A  bunch  of  the  Thompson  Seed- 
less is  longer  and  the  berries  are 
oblong,  while  in  the  Sultana  the 
bunch  is  shorter  and  the  berries  are 
rather  spherical. 

A  bunch  of  the  Sultana  is  firm 
and  berries  are  tightly  packed,  while 
that  of  the  Thompson  Seedless  is 
rather  loose  and  not  so  compact. 

The  Thompson  Seedless  is  a  vigor- 


ous grower  and  the  vine  of  the 
same  is  longer  and  larger  than  that 
of  the  Sultana. 

The  Sultana  is  not  so  vigorous  a 
grower  as  the  Thompson  Seedless  is, 
and  for  that  reason  its  full  bearing 
condition  can  only  be  attained  after 
five  or  six  years  from  the  time  of 
planting.  It  is  unusual,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  harvest  2%  tons  of  the 
Sultana  raisins  per  acre  from  vines 
in  their  third  year.  A  good  acre 
yield  of  the  Sultana  around  Dinuba 
district  is  one  ton  per  acre  on  its 
third  year  and  more  probably  the 
fourth  year  will  be  required  to  do 
this. — M.  Matsumoto,  San  Francisco. 

[After  fuller  consideration  of  the 
identity  of  the  grape  in  the  picture 
in  our  issue  of  February  23,  Prof. 
Bioletti  accepts  Mr.  Matsumoto's  con- 
clusions as  correct. — Editor.] 


FARM  SEED  SITUATION. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.l 

Last  year  there  was  a  considerable 
shortage  of  farm  seeds.  This  spring 
Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  making  early 
efforts  to  learh  what  seed  will  be 
wanted,  how  much  will  be  wanted, 
how  much  is  on  hand,  where  to  get 
the  rest,  and  how  to  distribute  it 
all.  He  has  asked  Farm  Advisers 
to  get  reports  on  these  items  from 
Farm  Bureau  Directors  and  others. 
Then  Prof.  Gilmore's  office  will  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  distribution, 
being  in  touch  also  with  California 
and  Eastern  dealers. 

At  present,  it  seems,  as  Prof.  Gil- 
more  told  Farm  Advisers  and  Farm 
Bureau  Directors  at  Berkeley  March 
11,  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  seed,  for 
which  there  is  a  strong  demand. 
Sweet  sorghum  for  silage  and  forage 
will  be  short  in  some  parts  of  the 
State.  There  seems  to  be  enough 
grain  sorghum  seed  and  Sudan  grass 
seed,  but  there  may  be  small  local 
shortages.  Indian  corn  is  in  strong 
demand  all  over.  Spring  wheat  seed 
will  be  needed  in  the  northeastern 
counties  of  California  and  probably 
will  have  to  be  obtained  from  out- 
side. 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF -INNOCENT 
JAPANESE  SHRUB. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you 
a  twig  of  a  shrub  and  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is  and  its  qualities — 
whether  it  is  poisonous  and  its  uses, 
if  any. — Subscriber,  Tracy. 

Comments  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hall,  University  of 
California. 

The  plant  is  Raphiolepis  umbel- 
lata,  an  ornamental  shrub  from 
Southern  Japan,  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  California  for  its  thick,  lus- 
trous foliage  and  white  flowers.  I 
can  find  no  indication  that  it  pos- 
sesses poisonous  qualities.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  poisonous  by  mere  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  as  poison  oak  is, 
and  if  it  is  poisonous  when  eaten 
no  record  has  been  made  of  the  fact. 
Our  ignorance  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  plant  is  not  grown 
abundantly  and  that  no  well-treated 
animal  would  eat  it. 


PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  DIVIDENDS 

A  dividend  on  dried  apricots  of 
three  cents  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tract minimum  of  eight  cents  has 
recently  been  declared  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  on  first  quality  grades  better 
than  standard;  and  two  cents  divi- 
dend on  standards  and  second  qual- 

itv       nivirlenrls  ahovP  rnntrart  min 


imums  for  prunes  are  also  being 
paid,  one  cent  per  pound  on  better 
sizes  than  100,  and  two  cents  per 
pound  on  20-30's. 


Farmers  around  Tulare  Lake  are 
predicting  that  the  lake  will  dry  up 
this  summer,  as  it  did  three  years 
ago,  when  thousands  of  fish  perished. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  teeming  with 
millions  of  black  bass,  perch,  lake 
trout  and  carp,  which  could  be  sold 
to  take  the  place  of  salt  water  fish 
at  20c  to  30c  a  pound  were  it  not 
for  the  Food  and  Game  Commission 
laws. 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High = Grade 
Nursery  Stock 


DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits, 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun.  Sand  Storms.  Barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  TOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

035  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlands,  Calif. 


5000  ALMOND  TREES 

A-l  quality.  Size  4-6  feet.  In  good  condition  for  planting.  2500  Non- 
pareil, 2000  Texas  Prolific,  500  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  at  wholesale  prices. 

W.  T.  HOHENSHELL 

LE  GRAND  CALIFORNIA 


P For  Every  W  W  ^ 

JJe7  Handed  1      "4/"?  LJ 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


PIPE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Beekeepers' Supplies  Ktay  Bee 

Catalofue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.         245  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Discuss  the  Bulk  Handling  of  Grain 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


BULK  HANDLING  OF  WHKAT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read 
the  article  of  John  P.  Irish  in  the 
Rural  Press  and  I  will  say  that  in 
Kansas  and  the  other  wheat  raising 
States  adjoining  they  do  not  use 
sacks  of  any  kind  as  a  rule,  but 
handle  all  grains  in  bulk.  The  ele- 
vators on  the  threshing  machines 
are  built  so  they  put  the  wheat  in 
a  wagon  as  it  is  threshed.  When  a 
wagon  is  loaded  the  elevator  spout 
is  changed  from  one  wagon  to  the 
other  and  the  load  starts  for  the  ele- 
vator if  the  grower  wishes  to  sell  at 
once,  or  taken  to  his  granary  and 
shoveled  into  a  bin. 

At  the  elevators  they  usually  have 
what  is  called  a  dump.  The  wagon 
is  driven  on  this  dump,"  which  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  rear  end  of  the 
wagon  can  be  lowered  enough  to 
permit  the  grain  to  run  out  easily. 
One  section  of  the  end-gate  has  a 
hinge  in  the  center  and  a  fastener 
to  keep  it  in  place.  When  ready  to 
dump,  this  part  of  the  end-gate  is 
taken  out  and  the  grain  rushes  into 
the  pit.  Machinery  soon  carries  the 
grain  to  the  bins  intended  for  it. 
These  elevators  are  built,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  and  a 
spur  or  switch  runs  near  enough  so 
a  car  can  be  loaded  from  it. 

They  use  ordinary  box  cars  and 
grain  doors  to  keep  the  grain  from 
running  out  the  side  doors.  These 
grain  doors  are  furnished  by  the 
railroads  and  delivered  as  needed. 
They  are  made  of  inch  lumber  and 
are  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
door  post  to  the  other  and  to  be 
nailed  to  these  posts.  Many  cars 
have  a  mark  painted  on  the  sides  of 
the  car  showing  its  capacity,  and 
these  doors  are  high  enough  to  reach 
this  mark.  After  all  holes  are 
patched  so  the  grain  will  not  lose 
out,  a  spout  is  lowered  into  the  car, 
bins  are  opened  and  the  machinery 
is  started.  In  a  few  minutes  the  car 
is  loaded  and  ready  for  its  journey 
to  the  market. 

The  grain  is  usually  shipped  to 
Chicago  or  Galveston  and  there  run 
into  elevators  ready  for  export.  The 
big  whalebacks,  as  the  grain  steam- 
ers are  called!  are  docked  by  the  side 
of  these  elevators  and  when  they 
are  ready  to  load  spouts  are  lowered 
and  the  grain  is  soon  shooting  inta 
the  hold.  If  a  mill  buys  the  grain, 
it  is  shipped  to  them  and  carried 
into  their  bins  by  machinery  and 
from  their  bins  to  the  rolls.  Fre- 
quently tfce  wheat  is  never  touched 
or  handled  by  hand  until  it  is  flour. 
This  method  permits  the  grower  to 
place  his  grain  on  the  market  with 
very  little  expense,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  are  handled  the  same  way. 
Corn  is  shelled  and  the  sheller  ele- 
vates it  into  a  wagon  and  Is  started 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  If  a 
farmer  goes  to  the  elevator  for  a 
load  of  grain,  it  is  put  into  his 
wagon  by  machinery. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  method 
cannot  be  used  in  California.  Ele- 
vators would  have  to  be  built.  Many 
of  the  big  warehouses  could  be 
changed  into  elevators.    Grain  doors 


would  have  to  be  provided,  and  the 
farmer  would  have  to  buy  wagon 
boxes  and  build  bins  where  he  now 
stores  his  grain  in  sacks.  The  river 
boats  will  have  to  be  changed  so 
they  can  carry  the  grain  in  bulk. 
The  box  cars  are  here  and  ready. 
The  grain  sacks  used  this  year  would 
build  a  lot  of  elevators,  and  when 
the  change  is  made  it  will  be  cheaper 
and  easier  for  both  grower  and 
dealer.  Some  of  the  big  growers  are 
already  using  this  system  in  the 
State,  and  while  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory to  handle  grain  in  two  ways, 
yet  they  are  pleased  with  the  change 
and  are  saving  money  by  handling  it 
in  bulk. — John  L.  Wyatt,  Hunting- 
ton Beach. 


BARB 


Plant  Your  Land  N*w  ti^Wnlcr  Rtbiri 

You  should  ret  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  ( 1 ,000  per  acre, 
so  can  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-srrown 
ditch— 3feet  deep— In  one 
day— an  easy  job  for 


BULK  HANDLING  IN  DAKOTA. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
March  9  a  subscriber  was  wanting  to 
know  of  a  method  of  handling  grain 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Blade  of  steeLand  built  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  spy  kind  of  soil— wet 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.   No  plowing  required  either  for 

ek'W  ditch  or  for  cleaning.  A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days'  Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you.  Postal  will  do. 
OWENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
1571  Waits  Street  Denvar,  Colo. 


HOLLOW  TILE  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Equipped  With  or  Without  Silo  Doors 


Cost  15  Cents  Per  Bushel 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NECESSARY 
TO  HANDLE  THIS  YEAR'S  CROP 
Writc'For  Full  Particulars,  Stating  Location  and 
Capacity  Desired 


CANNON-PHILLIPS  COMPANY 

920  Forum  Building 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.   Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"NONPAREIL"  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500  " 
C— 2000 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Prices: 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments  —  Write  for  Catalog 

ARTHUR  H.  HERTZ 


MANUFACTURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 
112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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superior  to  the  old  two-bushel  sack 
method.  Perhaps  the  way  grain  is 
handled  in  Dakota  would  interest 
him.  Instead  of  having  a  supply  of 
sacks,  each  farmer  has  one  or  more 
grain  tanks  holding  from  80  to  130 
bushels  of  grain.  The  grain  is  run 
from  the  separator  into  these  tanks 
by  means  of  an  elevator  which  is 
equipped  with  an  automatic  weigher 
which  dumps  and  registers  every  half 
bushel. 

The  grain  is  hauled  to  the  ele- 
vator, which  is  equipped  with  a 
dump-scale,  and  the  load  is  weighed 
and  graded.  The  rear  end  of  the 
wagon  is  lowered  into  a  pit,  a  gate 
is  opened  in  the  end  of  the  tank 
and  the  grain  allowed  to  run-  into 
the  pit,  from  which  it  is  elevated  to 
the  different  bins. 

The  farmers  help  each  other  in 
hauling  the  grain.  Otherwise  each 
farmer  would  be  required  to  have  a 
great  number  of  tanks,  according  to 
the  distance  to  be  hauled.  Grain 
that  is  kept  for  feed  and  seed  is 
shoveled  off  the  wagon  into  bins  on 
the  ranch.  This  system  has  proven 
a  labor  saver  over  the  old  sack 
method. — H.  M.  Earl,  Banning. 

BULK  HANDLING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  so 
much  lately  in  the  papers  ab-/ut 
handling  grain  in  bulk  that  1 
thought   I   would    try   and  explain 


Save  money  by  planting  a  home 
garden.  Let  Germain's  Proven  Seeds 
help  you  reduce  your  living  ex- 
penses. These  seeds  are  adapted  to 
California  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. Send  today  for  our  big-  fully 
illustrated  free  Seed  Catalog.  It  con- 
tains complete  listing  of  seeds,  to- 
gether with  planting  and  cultural  di- 
rections. 

GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

326-28-30  So.  Main  St.  j 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


how  it  is  done  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota,  .where  for  many  years  I 
have  wofked  in  harvest. 

Grain  there  is  delivered  from  the 
thresher  loose  into  wagon-beds  made 
specially  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
built  to  hold  from  50  to  100  or  more 
bushels.  An  end-board  about  15 
inches  wide  and  cut  in  two  and 
hinged  is  used  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  at  the  rear  end.  All  other  end- 
boards  are  one  piece  and  held  with 
rods  running  through  cleats.  The 
hinged  board  is  held  with  a  strong 
clasp  on  the  outside. 

I  assume  that  you  are  driving  this 
wagon.  When  you  have  a  load  you 
give  the  movable  grain  spout  to  an- 
other, who  is  waiting  to  fill  his 
wagon.  Now  you  drive  to  the  ele- 
vator, which  is  at  the  nearest  rail- 
way station. 

When  you  drive  into  the  elevator 
you  must  drive  onto  two  timbers  in 
the  floor  and  flush  with  it.  These 
timbers  are  balanced  on  pins  under 
the  floor  and  held  up  by  dogs  at  the 
rear  end  and  a  stringer  at  the  front. 
Now  you  lift  a  trap  door  and  remove 
the  hinged  end-board,  then  pull  a 
lever  that  releases  the  dogs  and  your 
wagon  will  come  down  to  the  floor 
behind  and  go  up  in  front  and  the 
grain  will  all  run  out  into  a  bin 
under  the  floor.  When  your  load  is 
off,  drive  ahead  and  the  timbers  come 
back  to  place  and  are  ready  for  the 
next  man.  It  is  much  easier  than 
bucking  sacks.  Once  the  grain  is 
dumped,  it  can  be  moved  by  elevator 
to  any  part  of  the  building  or  loaded 
on  cars  without  handling  by  hand. — 
William  Hampton,  Lathrop. 


WHEAT  MAY  BE  SEIZED. 

Under  the  law,  all  wheat  in  ware- 
houses may  be  seized  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation,  and  this  procedure  will 
soon  be  necessary,  according  to  W. 
A.  Starr  of  the  "Corporation,"  unless 
holders  ship  it  to  the  mills.  Our 
total  visible  supply  will  have  been 
all  ground  by  May,  and  then  the 
mills  must  depend  on  cargoes  that 
are  now  on  the  way  from  Australia, 
where  wheat  is  stacked  high  in  the 
fields.  Because  of  rail  congestion 
and  other  hindrances  in  the  East, 
American  food  shipments  to  the  Al- 
lies had  fallen  far  behind  the  pro- 
gram in  January.  But  there  was 
an  outlet  from  California  via  Gal- 
veston and  New  Orleans,  so  that  we 
have  been  shipping  to  Prance  15<\- 
000  barrels  of  flour  per  month  out 
of  the  250,000  barrels  per  month 
milled  here. 

Growers  who  have  less  than  car- 
load lots  are  urged  to  send  them  to 
the  Grain  Corporation,  which  will 
see  that  they  get  carload  freight 
rates.  Write  to  their  office  at  343 
Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  be- 
fore arranging  for  shipment. 


Resolutions  favoring  a  central  la- 
bor agency,  urging  better  living  fa- 
cilities for  farm  labor,  and  favoring 
the  closing  of  saloons  of  the  State 
for  the  period  of  the  war  were 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Stanislaus  Farm 
Bureau. 

Lima  bean  bags  have  advanced  to 
19y2c  for  80-lb.  and  24c  for  100. -lb. 
size. 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre  — gat  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  1 60  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


<© 


International  Tractor  Service 


VjrnSE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  these  three 
*  *  features  in  their  machines:  The  tractors 
must  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy. 
They  must  be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his  help 
can  learn  to  operate  them.  They  must  do  enough  good  work 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
International,  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  tractors  meet  all  three 
of  these  demands. 

International  Harvester  tractor  owners  get,  through  our  89 
U.  S.  branch  houses,  a  service  that  enables  them  to  keep  their 
tractors  going  whenever  there  is  work  *->t  them  to  do.  It 
includes  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
machines,  both  before  and  after  purchase;  the  supplying  of 
repair  parts  as  promptly  as  circumstances  will  allow;  and  the 
furnishing  of  expert  help  fcr  the  more  difficult  repairs. 

Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when  you  come  to  buy  your 
tractor.  It  applies  equally  to  our  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.,  Titan 
10-20-h.  p.  and  International  15-30-h.  p.  tractors.  It  will  bo 
difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as  you  want  it. 
The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  shipping  facilities 
are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  catalogues  now.  Bo 
ready  for  the  heavy  rush  work  of  early  spring. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporsttd) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.        _  Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Ut  »a  i 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         t-potaxje.  Wash. 


For 

Irrigation  Purposes 


x 


These  pumps  are  built  in  various  sizes,  with 
capacities  ranging  from  180  to  4500  gallons 
per  minute.    They  are  designed  for  installa- 
tion in  wells  as  small  as  10  inches  in  diameter.    Tell  us  your  needs 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost  to  obtain  the  desired 
amount  of  water  with  a  I.ayne  &  Bowler  Pump.    Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  30  when  writing. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 
900  Santa  Fe  Ave.        -        -        -        Los  Angeles 


Get  'em  Quick ! 


Rid  your  place  of  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
it  now  when  the  young  ol  these  crop-destroying  pests  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap— when  the  ground  is  lull 
ol  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  and  Gophers 

and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Used  and  recommended  by  V.  S.  and  State  ollicials  for  its  elli 
ciency  and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— safe.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  folder  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

625  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CA^ONMSULPHm 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SEEPS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 


506  Jay  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE   PAY    THE  FREIGHT 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.   For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam 
eter  or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  bell 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  v 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VTSAT.T  A 


Lock-seamed  un- 
der tremendous 
pressure. 

MoHt  durable  sur- 
face pipe  made. 

Smooth  taperlnf 
sleeves  and 
tlght-attlng 
collar*  Insure 
water-tilt  lit 
joint*. 

Host  complete 
line  of  surface 
pipe  and  pipe 
equipment  In 
the  Wat. 

Protect  yourself 
on  delivery— 
order  NOW. 


■  i*  ■  i*  i  ■  i*  i 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  raclflc  Rural  Press.] 


DON'T 

WASTE  WATER 

When  ditches  are  used  for  Irrigation,  the  loss  from  seeps*** 
is  often  over  50  per  cent.    There  is  no  waste  when  you  u*> 

AMES=IRVIN 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

It  puts  every  drop  of  water  right  where  you  want  It  N> 

leveling-.    No  ditching-.  No  grading-.    Just  lay  the  pipe  dowi 

when  you're  ready  to  Irrigate  and  take  it  up  again  wbei 
you've  finished. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "P" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  our  en 
tire  line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe  equipment. 

AMES-IRVIIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 

8th  &  Irwin  San  Francisco 


LIME 


Apply  'wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
6-40  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Cantaloupe  Planter. 

A  cantaloupe  seed  planter  has  not 
yet  been  made  automatic  like  a  corn 
planter,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
the  seed.  But  the  planter  used  by 
Geo.  D.  Mead  of  the  Turlock  district 
enables  a  man  and  boy  with  a  horse 
to  plant  as  fast  as  the  horse  can 
walk.  It  is  a  platform  about  2x5 
feet  with  a  V  on  the  front  end  ex- 
tending about  three  inches  below 
the  platform  to  open  a  fresh  trench 
for  the  seed.  In  the  platform  is  a 
slit  about  two  inches  wide,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  2x4  edgewise. 
Through  the  2  x  4's  near  their  front 
end.  a  bolt  acts  as  a  pivot  for  a 
sheet  of  zinc  which  extends  through 
the  platform  and  about  three  inches 
below  it.  An  extra  piece  of  zinc  is 
bolted  to  this  and  flared  to  make  a 
V-shaped  shoe  with  the  point  for- 
ward. Back  of  the  V  is  fixed  a  tube 
about  l'/fe  inches  in  diameter,  whose 
top  is  high  enough  to  be  convenient 
for  a  man  to  feed  the"seed  through  it. 

Early  Potatoes  Short. 

There  has  been  very  little  plant- 
ing of  early  potatoes  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana  and  other  Gulf 
States  on  account  of  unusual  cold 
and  drouth,  and  the  only  other  early 
potato  section  is  California.  Eugene 
H.  Grubb  is  reported  in  the  Watson- 
ville  Register  as  saying.  Mr.  Grubb 
is  one  of  the  foremost  potato  author- 
ities in  America  and  is  now  living 
in  Colusa  county.  He  points  to  the 
labor  shortage  as  reducing  early 
potato  planting,  though  potatoes  are 
one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  raise. 
There  is  yet  time  to  plant  for  an 
early  crop,  and  the  short  supply 
East  makes  the  market  outlook 
promising.  We  raised  400.000.000 
bushels  of  potatoes  last  year  and  ate 
200,000,000,  where  we  ought  to  eat 
800,000,000  and  save  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  cereals  for  which  po- 
tatoes are  a  natural  substitute,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grubb. 

Tomato  Growers'  Canneries. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers' 
Association,  consisting  of  more  thtin 
1000  growers  of  over  6800  acres 
from  Sonoma  and  Sacramento  coun- 
ties south  to  Los  Angeles.  Riverside 
and  other  counties,  has  a  co-opera- 
tive cannery  under  way  at  Los  An- 
geles and  expects  to  put  up  two  more 
in  Northern  California.  Besides  these 
the  California  Growers'  Association 
has  agreed  to  put  up  two  factories 
in  Northern  California  districts  and 
pay  the  tomato  growers  the  same 
price  for  tomatoes  as  other  canner- 
ies pay.  When  the  profits  from  this 
shall  have  repaid  the  original  cap- 
ital, the  factories  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Tomato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  Secretary  S. 
Fujii. 

No  Labor  Wanted  from  Saloons. 

In  the  proposal  of  State  Farm  La- 
bor Agent  R.  L.  Adams  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  Farm  Bureaus  to 
supply  labor,  he  suggested  getting 
labor  whenever  possible  from  "pub- 
lic or  private  employment  agencies, 
boarding  houses,  saloons,  poolrooms, 
or  private  individuals."  After  Mr. 
Adams  read  this  to  the  meeting  of 
Farm  Bureau  Directors  from  over  35 
counties  with  their  Farm  Advisers 
at  Berkeley  March  11,  a  resolution 
was  passed  with  enthusiastic  unan- 
imity to  strike  out  the  word  "sa- 
loons," on  the  ground  that  they  de- 
stroy the  efficiency  of  labor. 

Seed  Immunized  from  Wireworms. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  March 
9th  number  I  notice  a  question  in 
regard  to  wireworms  in  corn  seed. 
I  had  some  experience  with  wire- 
worms  in  melon  seed;  would  plant 
20  or  more  seed  and  they  took  all. 
I  took  some  more  seed,  poured  over 
them  a  spoonful  of  sheepdip  straight 
stirred  up  well,  and  planted  in  the 
same  hills  with  the  wireworms. 
While  I  did  not  count  the  seed  or 
the  plants,  I  think  every  seed  grew 
I  have  used  the  same  treatment  for 
Indian  corn  and  other  crops  with 
good  results. — F.  M.  Barney,  Han 
ford. 


Get  Ready  for  Cutworms. 

Last  spring  we  saw  lots  of  people 
fighting  cutworms  after  the  damage 
was  done  to  young  trees,  garden 
truck,  grapevines,  etc.  The  cheapest 
and  most  effective  system  to  avoid 
damage  is  to  spread  poisoned  bran 
in  a  small  ring  around  bases  of 
trees,  vines,  etc.  Use  bran  50  pounds, 
paris  green  one  pound,  and  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  to  sweeten  it. 
Corn  syrup  is  not  sweet  enough,  as 
found  by  one  orchardist.  Add  enough 
water  to  make  a  stiff  mash. 

Avoids  Smut  and  Worms  on  Corn. 

Lots  of  smut  and  worms  infested 
corn  planted  in  May  by  R.  F.  Gue- 
rin  of  Tulare  county,  but  earlier 
planting  or  extra  late  planting  has 
avoided  trouble  from  these  pests  for 
the  past  five  years.  Planting  in 
April  or  late  June  to  early  July 
gives  two  big  well-filled  ears  on  most 
every  stalk  and  avoids  the  hot 
weather  during  silking,  which  makes 
ears  on  May-planted  corn  poorly 
filled  and  exposes  them  to'  severe 
infection  with  smut. 

Sonoma  Tomatoes  to  Increase. 

Tomato  acreage  in  Sonoma  county 
was  1200  last  year  and  is  estimated 
likely  to  increase  to  2000  in  1918. 
Twenty-eight  tons  per  acre  are  com- 
mon on  the  river  bottoms,  while  31 
tons  have  been  raised  per  acre.  At 
the  cx>mmon  prices  of  $15  per  ton, 
the  crop  could  gross  $465  on  an 
acre.  Don't  spend  that  much  ahead 
of  time,  however,  on  the  strength 
of  these  figures. 

Late-Planted  Teparies  Best. 

Teparies  planted  in  May  by  W.  A. 
West  of  Tulare  county  yielded  20 
bags  per  acre  on  about  six  actual 
acres,  as  did  those  of  Howard  Parish, 
who  had  60  acres  planted  in  July. 
But  Mr.  West's  vines  were  heavy, 
hard  to  pull,  and  hard  to  thresh. 
He  had  to  pull  weeds  from  among 
them  in  July.  Mr.  Parish's  ground 
was  clean,  due  to  late  cultivation 
before  planting,  the  vines  were  light, 
easily  -  handled,  but  loaded  with 
beans. 

Gasoline  for  Squirrels. 

A  half  cup  of  gasoline  poured  deep 
into  a  squirrel  hole  about  4  p.  m. 
will  generally  suffocate  the  squirrels 
inside.  At  that  time  of  day  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  the  squirrel  is 
going  to  bed  and  will  not  dig  him- 
self out.  as  he  would  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  two  or  three-foot,  hose  and 
funnel  is  handy  to  get  the  liquid 
deep  into  the  hole. 

Farm  Loans  to  Intensive  Farmers. 

A  ruling  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  enables  Farm  Loan 
Banks  to  lend  on  areas  smaller  than 
ordinarily  would  support  a  family 
if  it  is  now  by  reason  of  special 
crops  or  specially  intensive  farming 
supporting  a  family  and  if  it  could 
be  sold  on  the  market  for  enough 
to  make  the  loan  safe.  This  does 
not  apply  to  orchards. 

CULTIVATING  BIG  ACREAGE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  believe  that  I 
read  in  one  of  your  issues  a  de- 
scription of  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  farmer  was  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate 100  acres  a  day  with  a  trac- 
tor. Can  you  send  me  a  copy  of  this 
article? — G.  A.  F.,  Stockton. 

Our  index  is  not  complete  enough 
to  find  an  article  so  Indefinitely 
mentioned.  However,  we  can  figure 
that  a  tractor  cultivating  a  strip  40 
feet  wide  at  two  miles  an  hour  for 
ten  hours  per  day  will  cover  prac- 
tically 100  acres.  G.  W.  Pierce  of 
Yolo  county  harrows  a  strip  twice 
this  wide  with  a  70-horsepower  trac- 
tor and  actually  covers  140  to  150 
acres  per  day.  Other  implements, 
longer  hours,  and  different  sized 
tractors  will  vary  results. 


The  Supervisors  of  Monterey  coun- 
ty have  voted  to  employ  a  farm 
adviser. 
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"California  9s 
Best" 

WHEN  California  sets  out 
to    '  do     anything,  she 
makes  the  Nation  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

California  produces  the  best 
oranges — the  best  figs — the  best 
olives — and  lots  of  other  "bests." 
So  when  we  say  tnat  she  also 
produces  the  best  roofing  it  is 
merely  backing  up  California's 
reputation  for  doing  things  bet- 
ter. 

A  30  Year  Record 

The  factory  that  makes  "Pioneer 
Roofing"  started  in  a  very  small 
way  back  in  1888.  The  excellence 
of  the  product  quickly  earned  a 
good  name  and  good  business. 
So  the  reputation  and  the  busi- 
ness both  grew.  Today,  Pioneer 
Roofing  is  sold  all  over  the  West 
and  in  a  number  of  Foreign  coun- 
tries; the  factory  covers  nine 
acres. 

The  men  that  make  Pioneer 
Roofing  are  experts.  They  know 
that  a  reputation  of  30  years  de- 
pends upon  them  and  that  every 
roll  must  be  uniform  in  quality — 
and  we  back  up  their  ability  with 
a  guarantee. 

For  Every  Kind  of 
Building 

— you  will  find  Pioneer  Roofing 
admirably  adapted.  It  is  also  the 
best  roofing  to  use  for  repairs. 
Use  it  on  sheds,  barns,  silos, 
chicken  houses,  as  well  as  on 
your  home.  It  always  gives  satis- 
faction. 

Asli  Your  Dealer 

There  are  dealers  almost  every- 
where that  sell  and  recommend 
Pioneer  Roofing,  but  —  should 
your  dealer  not  be  able  to  supply, 
DON'T  take  a  substitute  but 
write  us  for  samples  and  booklet, 
and  we'll  give  you  the  name  of  a 
dealer  who  WILL  supply  you. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  South  Los  Angeles  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
San  Francises  Office:  Hearst  Building 


VICTORY  DRIVE 

Our  urination  products  will  In- 
crease your  production.  Get  our 
circulars  on  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe, 
Well  Casing  and  other  supplies. 
American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co., 
"54-56  Pacific  Electric  Blue.. 
Los   Anoeles.  Cal. 

torn  siffifACE  pipe  CB 


RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PLANTS 

1  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb, 
San  Diegro,  1918.  Sold  675  30-lb.  boxes,  re- 
ceiving; $673.70.  from  2350  plants  first  season 
after  planting.  Takes  5000  plants  per  acre. 
Perennial — only  has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  recipe 
*>r  a  very  delicious  pie,  and  price  list  of 
plants.  W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Get  the  biggest  returns  from  your  land 
and  labor.  Plant  selected  strains.  Write 
for  results  of  Trial  Plots  in  various  potato 
growing;  sections.  Twenty  varieties  avail- 
able. 

H.  A.  HYDE       Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


SPROUTING  OATS. 

To  sprout  oats  they  must  first  be 
soaked  for  about  twelve  hours  in 
water.  In  winter  it  makes  for 
quicker  action  if  the  water  is  warm 
and  the  oats  are  in  a  building.  Af- 
ter they  have  soaked,  pour  the  oats 
out  of  the  container  into  a  box  that 
has  had  holes  made  in  it  to  let  the 
water  run  through.  Leave  the  oats 
in  a  pile  just  as  they  fall  in  from 
your  bucket;  do  not  spread.  Now 
cover  them  up  with  either  gunny 
sacks  or  some  old  wearing  apparel. 
It  must  fit  down  snug  on  the  oats. 
Give  them  all  the  sun  necessary, 
and  in  warm,  dry  weather  sprinkle 
twice  a  day,  but  in  cold  weather 
little  water  is  needed,  the  main  idea 
being  to  start  the  sprouts.  Now,  as 
it  will  soon  be  warm  weather,  when 
the  oats  begin  to  mat  together 
stir  them  up  well  with  your  hand 
and  spread  out  to  about  four  inches 
deep.  Should  any  signs  of  mold 
appear,  sprinkle  very  lightly  with 
dry  flour  of  sulphur,  such  as  you 
buy  for  home  use,  not  the  kind  used 
for  grapes  and  outside  work,  be- 
cause the  chickens  will  eat  this,  and 
if  it's  good  sulphur  it  will  do  them 
good.  Don't  be  afraid  of  it.  You 
can  feed  these  oats  to  anything  in 
the  poultry  line  with  economy  and 
profit. 

WHY  HIGH  GRAIN  PRICES  ? 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
see  a  price  list  published  showing 
what  dealers  are  allowed  to  charge 
for  feed  and  flour  products.  I  ob- 
ject to  being  held  up  by  the  profit 
hogs  that  sell  wheat  flour  at  $2y80 
to  $2.90  per  50  pound  sack  and  then 
force  us  to  pay  $3.71  for  the  same 
amount  of  cornmeal  or  barley  flour 
to  go  with  the  wheat  flour.  They 
also  hold  us  up  for  $60  per  ton  for 
rolled  barley  and  shorts  and  mid- 
dlings and  $40  for  rice  bran.— J.  H. 
S.,  Bella  Vista. 

The  conditions  have  been  regret- 
table. The  effort  to  save  wheat  and 
rye  for  the  Allies  caused  our  stocks 
of  other  grains  to  be  used  rapidly. 
The  blockade  of  Eastern  railroads 
made  it  necessary  for  California  to 
ship  our  barley  and  other  grains  to 
the  Allies  via  Galveston.  Specula- 
tors including  farmer  holders,  pyra- 
mided prices  on  the  basis  of  this 
heavy  demand  for  a  short  supply. 
Speculation  has  recently  been  put 
out  of  the  game,  as  you  have  noted 
by  our  columns.  There  is  no  fixed 
price  list,  but  dealers'  profits  are 
fixed. 

PRUNE  TREES  IN  FINE  CON- 
DITION. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Prune  growers  of  Sonoma  county 
have  planted  every  prune  tree  they 
could  get  from  inside-  or  outside,  ac- 
cording to  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner O.  E.  Bremner.  They  sprayed 
more  of  their  bearing  orchards  than 
ever  before.  More  spray  rigs  have 
been  sold  in  the  county  than  in  any 
two  years  previous.  Fifty  licenses 
for  commercial  sprayers  have  been 
issued.  Pruning  has  been  done  most 
thoroughly.  Orchards  are  clean  and 
in  beautiful  condition  to  bear.  There 
is  not  quite  so  heavy  a  setting  of 
fruit  buds,  but  if  all  of  them  set 
they  would  smash  the  trees.  Cover 
crops  are  not  quite  up  to  normal  on 
account  of  their  poor  start  last  fall. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  rain,  the 
ground  is  saturated,  but  creeks  are 
carrying  less  waste  water  than  ever 
before.  Early  plowing  and  thor- 
ough cultivation  are  urged  to  save 
all  the  moisture  possible  to  mature 
the  great  potential  crop. 

ALFALFA  AND ALFALFA  MEAL. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  alfalfa  meal  as 
good  for  rabbits  as  the  alfalfa  hay? 
— L.  C,  Winton. 

I  do  not  consider  that  alfalfa  meal 
would  do  as  well  as  the  alfalfa  itself 
because  if  fed  dry  it  will  certainly 
get  on  the  lungs  and  cause  a  phth- 
isicky  cough,  and  if  moistened  there 
is  not  enough  chewing  surface. 


Men  who  have  been  steadily  em- 
ployed at  farm  work  during  the  last 
two  years  will  be  exempt  from  mili- 
tary duty  if  a  bill,  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  passed. 


G-E  Motor  Driving  Corn 
Shelter  and  Grinder 


_  Separator,  Washing 
Machine,  and  Butter  Churn 


guLlding  Bigger BusiriessEy  Better  Mejhodk 


(r-E  Equipment  is  reliable  and  economical! 


When  you  cut  down  manufactur- 
ing costs — up  go  your  profits. 
When  you  increase  your  produc- 
tions, when  you  increase  the 
quality  of  your  products,  when 
you  decrease  spoilage — up  go  your 
profits. 

When  you  make  it  easier  for  an 
employee  to  produce  more,  you 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  earn  more; 
and  you  find  it  easier  to  get  the 
better  kind  of  help  and  much 
easier  to  keep  it.  And  up  go  your 
profits. 

When  you  cut  down  your  power 
costs,  when  you  cut  down  main- 


tenance of  plant,  when  you  reduce 
overhead  supervision,  when  you 
lessen  breakage  of  machinery,  when 
you  reduce  stoppage  of  machin- 
ery— these  mean  more  profits. 

The  principles  that  have  helped 
to  make  America's  Greatest  Indus- 
tries what  they  are  today  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  farming.  Drain- 
age, irrigation,  ensilage  cutting, 
wood  sawing,  and  dozens  of  other 
operations  are  performed  most 
efficiently  with  G-E  motors. 

Ask  the  nearest  G-E  Motor 
Agent  or  your  lighting  company 
about  G-E  motors  for  your  farm. 


C-E  Motor  Drive 

IGeneral  Electric  GoMfi 


General  Office,  Schenectadq  N.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities 


JOHN  DEERE  BEET  SEEDER 


We  have  the  most  accurate  Beet  Seeder  on  the 
market. 


See  us  for  special  prices  while  they  last 

A.  F.  GEORGE  CO., 


200  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 
One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Rock.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Price* 
PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBBOOK  BLUG.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

riwrn  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

i mil  experiences  and  troubles. 


TO  SHOW  BIGGEST  SUBSOILER. 


The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, whose  specialty  is  tractor  im- 
plements for  work  heavier  and  deep- 
er than  anybody  else  makes  them, 
will  have  a  full  line  of  tractor  sub- 
soilers,  heavy  duty  cultivators,  etc., 
at  the  Tractor  Demonstration  at 
Davis,  April  17-19.  Many  of  these 
are  new  in  California  north  of  the 
San  Joaquin.    These  implements  are 


was  recently  climbed  in  26  minutes 
56  1-5  second  by  Walter  Lord  in  a 
Maxwell,  beating:  all  previous  rec- 
ords, the  latest  of  which  was  made 
by  a  12-cylinder  car. 


TRUCKS  HAUL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Shipment  of  nursery  stock  by  mo- 
tor truck  has  become  so  extensive 
that  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners south  of  Tehachapi  recently 


Liberty  Subsoiler.    StamliirdH  fultuw  each  other,  each   going  deeper  than   the  preceding. 


always  so  attractive  to  the  crowds 
that  every  tractor  that  is  big  enough 
wants  to  pull  them,  and  Killefer's 
still  exhibit  is  usually  pretty  small 
on  this  account.  A  notable  feature 
of  their  work  will  be  the  "three* 
step  Liberty  Subsoiler,"  the  largest 
implement  of  its  kind  ever  built. 
Three  of  the  largest  tractors  have 
been  required  to  pull  it  in  the  hard- 
pan  ground,  for  which  it  was  built 
and  where  it  has  been  extensively 
used. 


A  RECORD  CLIMB. 

Mt.  Wilson  in  Los  Angeles  county 


resolved  to  ask  the  sheriffs  of  their 
counties  to  appoint  the  horticultural 
inspectors  as  deputy  sheriffs  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  trucks  on  the 
road  for  inspection  of  nursery  stock 
they  may  carry.  Since  nurserymen 
are  under  license,  why  would  it  not 
be  more  effective  to  make  safe  ar- 
rangements with  them  for  inspec- 
tion at  origin  or  destination? 


COMPLETE  TRACTOR  BOOKLET. 

A  whole  tractor  course,  including 
the  principles,  care  and  repair  of 
engines   and   adjustment   of  imple- 


m 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Four  Row 
Beet  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


APPROVED   BY  ALL,  THE  BIO 
SUGAR  COMPANIES 

We  build*tlie  strongest  and  best  Beet  Cultivator  on  the  market. 

Strong  enough  to  go  down  and  chisel  up  the  hard  ground  to  give  the 
beets  a  chance. 

Order  early  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  SANTA  PE  AVE.        BOX  156  ARCADE  P.  0.        LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 


ments.  as  well  as  several  pages  de- 
voted- to  engine  troubles  classified 
and  several  other  pages  devoted  to 
cuts  showing  various  ways  of  hitch- 
ing implements  to  tractors  are  con- 
tained in  a'  substantial  booklet  is- 
sued by  the  International  Harvester 
Company  for  users  of  farm  power 
machinery.  Copies  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  the  Pacific  Kural 
Press. 

TRACTOR  HORSEPOWER  TO  BE 
TESTED. 


General  approval  of  dynamometer 
tests  for  tractors  at  the  Demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  at  Davis,  April  17  to 
19.  was  voiced  by  the  Demonstration 
Committee,  at  a  recent  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson.  The 
plan  of  the  tests  is  to  determine 
drawbar  horsepower  by  pulling  a 
stoneboat  or  a  series  of  them  so  that 
the  tests  will  be  under  uniform  con- 
ditions. One  such  test  will  be  on 
plowed  ground,  the  other  on  un- 
plowed  ground,  and  three  trials  will 
be  allowed  each  machine  after  se- 
lecting its  load.  Another  set  of  tests 
will  be  made  to  show  how  big  a  cir- 
cle is  required  by  each  machine  to 
move  a  load  one  and  one-half  com- 
ulete  turns  about  a  stake.  Two 
trials  will  be  permitted  each  ma- 
chine. Great  care  will  be  used  in 
making  the  tests  accurate  and  fair. 
Results  will  be  posted  on  a  public 
bulletin  board. 


SMALL  COMBINED  HARVESTERS. 


Small  combined  harvesters  are  now 
on  the  market  and  in  use,  saving 
enough  horses  and  men  to  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  few  crops  on  farms 
having  even  200  acres  of  grain,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Staffen.  a  grain  grower 
of  Kern  county.  They  enable  each 
farmer  to  have  his  own  machine  and 
avoid  the  weed  seed  and  smut  that 
are  carried  from  ranch  to  ranch  by 
big  hired  machines. 


DEMONSTRATION  NOTES. 

Samson  tractors  at  the  Demon- 
stration at  Davis,  April  17  to  19, 
will  pull  Killefer,  John  Deere,  Oli- 


ver, Pacific  Inmplement,  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  and  Moline  implements. 

The  Trundaar  tractor  will  pull 
Sanders-Newell  disk  plows,  Casslday 
power-lift  plows,  P.  &  O.  plows  and 
disk  harrows,  and  Killefer  heavy 
duty  tractor  cultivators. 

A  Monarch  tractor  of  30-18  horse- 
power, having  two  tracks  but  no 
wheels,  is  to  be  shown  by  the  Cap- 
ital Implement  Co.,  probably  pulling 
John  Deere  implements. 


The  International  Harvester  Co., 
San  Francisco,  publishes  a  booklet 
showing  diagrams  of  tractor  hitches 
for  various  purposes.  The  Ramina 
Ranch,  in  Kern  county,  has  used  a 
railroad  rail  across  the  front  of  a 
75-horsepower  tractor  extending  8 
feet  beyond  the  tracks.  From  the 
ends  of  this  are  hitched  drills  and 
harrows.  These  work  beside  drills 
and  harrows  hitched  behind  the 
tractor  to  seed  a  strip  of  grain  36 
feet  wide,  covering  about  75  acres 
per  ten  hours. 


The  Salinas  Land  Company  re- 
cently purchased  four  Layne  &  Bow- 
ler pumps  to  be  installed  on  their 
ranch  near  King  City.  These  pumps 
are  equipped  with  75  h.  p.  motors. 
They  are  planning  to  plant  about 
2500  acres  to  beans  arm  will  lift 
the  water  125  to  180  feet.  They 
expect  to  pump  150  inches  of  water 
from  each  well. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


Ideal  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Does  the 
work  of  eight  hie  horses  on  15  rations 
distillate  or  kerosene.  12-25  two-speed, 
one-man  tractor.  Made  rirht.  Sells  Bight, 
Stays  Right.    Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO. 


Tho  Tree  Trunk 

f  M 

ip  Cultivation 

ALL  around  the  Tree 


IjOOlcIl  "See  what 

Bean  TrackPULL 


Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor 


Tractor  Does  Down  Between  the  Rows 


Note  the  practical  turning  feature  of  this  re- 
markable tractor.  Watch  it  pull  the  teols  around 
turns  just  as  easily  as  on  the  straight-away.  See 
it  go  all  around  a  tree,  with  the  tools  sunk  down 
deep  doing  valuable  work,  plowing  or  cultivating 
right  Op  to  the  trunk.  Look  at  the  circular  dia- 
gram above.  Do  you  know  another  tractor  that 
will  do  that?  Many  tractors  will  turn  themselves 
around  all  right  but  the  tractor  you  need  whether 
in  orchard,  vineyard  or  FIELD  WORK  'must  take 
the  tools  around  too  and  keep  them  at  work  all  the 
way  around.  This  requires  full  power  on  the 
turns.  A  pivot-turn  with  half  power  isn't  suffi- 
cient; and  a  pivot-turn  with  one  wheel  or  track 
stationary  and  full  power  thrown  on  one  aide  of 
the  tractor  is  a  straining  overload. 


Bean  TrackPULL 
Tractor 


and  Around  the  Trees ! 


That's  where  the  great  PATENTED  SINGLE- 
TRACK  FRONT-DRIVE  principle  of  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor  gets  its  immense  value.  It 
permits  full  power  even  when  turning  inside  a  10- 
foot  circle  (6-foot  radius).  No  pivoting,  and  no 
overload  on  any  part.  No  other  tractor  can  be 
built  like  the  Bean,  because  basic  patents  protect 
it  from  imitation. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  doesn't  turn  with  full 
power.  Your  work  calls  for  many  turns  and  a 
tractor  that  will  make  them  right  will  save  you 
time  and  money. 

Send  rightnow  for  the  Bean  catalog  with  full  de- 
tails, learn  the  price  of  this  remarkable  tractor,  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  agent  who  will  give  you 
a  true  demonstration  of  the  TrackPULL  doing  the 
kind  of  work  you  have  waiting  for  it  on  your  place. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now,  before  you  forget  it. 


/  Patented  \ 
\  Front -Drive  / 


i  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Dept. 

:  231  W.  Julian  St..  8an  Jose,  Cal. 

i  181  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

|  Please  send  Tractor  Book  with  full  Uj 

;  formation  about  the  Bean  TrackPULL 
Tractor. 

i  Name  

j  Street   

i  City  

|  County   State  

;  No.  of  acres  Kind  of  crops 

I  grown  
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Dairy  Competition  Celebration 


Award  of  prizes  won  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Dairy  Cow  Competition, 
which  ran  16  months,  ending  Febru- 
ary 28,  1918,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  general  celebration  at  Univer- 
sity Farm,  March  15  and  16.  Most 
of  the  winners  were  present,  repre- 
senting dairymen  from  Humboldt  to 
Southern  California.  A  splendid 
program  was  carried  out,  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  which  was 
the  series  of  ten-minute  talks  by 
prize  winners  on  "How  My  Cows 
Were  Fed  and  Handled." 

The  competition  was  conceived 
and  supervised  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll, 
who  had'  previously  accomplished  a 
similar  achievement  in  the  great 
dairy  State  of  Wisconsin.  There 
were  817  cows  in  the  competition 
when  entries  closed.  These  included 
586  grades  and  226  purebreds,  of 
which  111  were  Holsteins,  72  Jer- 
seys, 41  Guernseys,  and  2  Ayrshires. 
Cows  were  entered  from  29  counties 
for  ten  months'  records,  of  which 
.243  were  completed,  besides  mapy 
yearly  records  and  a  larger  number 
for  shorter  periods.  Extremes  of 
production  were  966.92  pounds  fat 
down  to  so  little  that  the  cows  were 
dropped  out,  and  from  24,201  pounds 
of  milk  down. 

Most  of  the  competition  records 
started  before  war  was  declared  and 
finished  several  months  after  that 
date.  Meanwhile  feed  conditions 
had  threatened  upheaval  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  remarkable  comment 
on  the  stability  of  dairying  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  execution  of  the  de- 
tails that  so  many  high  records  were 
made  and  so  many  cows  finished. 
Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  rec- 
ords will  be  published  in  bulletin 
form;  but  one  outstanding  lesson  is 
illustrated  by  the  records  made  by 
daughters  of  registered  bulls. 

Prizes  were  furnished  by  individ- 
uals, publications,  and  dairy  supply 
people  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$7500.  The  winners  marched  across 
the  platform  as  their  names  were 
called,  making  a  very  smiling  pro 
cession.  J.  W.  Coppini  and  Iver 
Iversen  were  kept  moving  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  adding  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  occasion.  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons  won,  among  other  prizes, 
both  gold  medals  for  highest  pro- 
duction by  five  cows  and  by  one  cow. 
Details  of  the  prizes  awarded  were 
published  last  week.  The  program 
included  talks  on  war-time  dairy 
rations,  market  milk,  lecture  and 
demonstration    on    judging  utility 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.  J 

dairy  cows,  breeding  purebred  dairy 
stock  in  California,  raising  dairy 
calves,  dairy  cow  diseases,  etc.  Notes 
from  these  will  be  published  in  other 
columns. 


Chinncl  Strip* 

Sliclni;  Ear  Co; 


itself 
QOkklr.  Pat- 
cnit-rl  low-aped 
ie-DUllev  CHAIN 

 VE  Blower. 

Save*  1-6  to  1-4  power  coeta.  Ends  belt 
•lippaxe,  belt  troubles— is  faster.cleaoer 
— save*  time,  money,  trouble 

Blower  and  cutter  work  Independent' 
It.     Speed  up  fan  —  or  elow  It  down!  — 
Speed  of  knife  shaft  remain!  the Bame 
Four  slice  of  Alfalfa  cutters  with 
top  apron.    Book  explains  all.  It'a 
FREE—  with  samples  of  meal.  Write 

Pacific  Implement  Co.,  Gen.  Agts. 

San  Francisco, Cel. 
Snnlle,sl>|.Cs.,OlHejM.eits-ec.Wi;. 


Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SM ALLEY  Book 
FREE! 

Tboufianda  are  filling  their  Silos 
uickert  easier!  cheaper!  —  with 
cher,  better  cut  ensilage  than 
.  verl    With  the  famous  patented 
Kccuttinc  Attachment,  they're 
making  dandyfeeda,  turoinirrouj?h- 
"ge  Into  tempting  meal,  fattening 
*'     eheep.  ooultrv.  at  n  16^ 


Makes  wonderful  combination 
leal-feeda  from  clover,  corn  atalks, 
ipped  corn,  bean  straw,  pea 
oatp,  rye — Cracks  peas,  corn, 
a-nal  —  Handles  leaves,  stem  and 
II  Saves  waste  —  doesn't  injure 
lor  of  bay! 


Smalley 

Silo  Filler  fr,™" 

Makes  ello  filling  as  easy  as  A  B  CI 
Grip-hook  Force-feed  TABLE  and 
paddle  roller  automatically  feeds 
the  powerful,  swiftly  revolving', 
lawn-mower-liko  knives!— turns  out 
fine  cut  ensilage  of  unbeatable  rich- 
less  — Increases  silo  tonnage— pays 


PUREBREDS  DEMANDED  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


South  Africa  presents  a  promising 
market  for  purebred  livestock,  as 
indicated  by  sales  in  1917  at  the 
agricultural  schools  and  experiment 
farms.  A  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Pretoria 
shows  that  prices  advanced  consid- 
erably over  previous  years,  showing 
strong  demand.  Thirty-five  Holstein 
bulls   averaged   nearly   $600,  while 


five  Angus  bulls  averaged  about 
$690.  Eight  Shorthorn  bulls  aver- 
aged about  $443  and  ten  Herefords 
slightly  less.  Seventeen  Berkshire 
boars  averaged  about  $63.50.  Fifty- 
eight  Merino  rams  averaged  about 
double  that  amount.  Numerous  pure- 
bred public  auctions  at  various  parts 
of  the  country  show  that  these  prices 
are  fairly  representative.  There  has 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  im- 
porting from  overseas. 


CALIFORNIA  BUTTER  WINS. 


California  won  the  trophy  for 
highest  averages  on  quality  of  but- 
ter in  five  entries  against  six  other 
States  in  the  Western  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts Show  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  March  2.  Also  the  Sis- 
kiyou Creamery  Company  of  Yreka, 
Cal.,  exhibited  the  second  highest 
scoring  entry. 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  itf>  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earn. 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  and  I 
keeps  out  dust  aifdl 
rain. The  Splash  OilingS 
System  constantly" 
floods  everybearing  withoil  pre-, 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply   Good*    ana   Steel    Frame  Saws, 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.  Chicago 


Pumps— Gas  Engines- 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps.— 
Iowa  Separators — 

Write  us  for  80  paee  "Better  Farming  Book'*— Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


[Stock  Yo 


The  man  WITHOUT  a 
silo  finds  a  LOSS.  He 
•ends  bis  cons  to  the 
m  stockyards. 


DEB  ft 


i 


a 


The  man  WITH  an 
INDIANA  SILO  cuts  his 
feed  hill's — makes  a  real 
profit  from  dairying. 


s 


Which?  Profit  or  Loss 

Today  the  dairy  industry  of  the  West  faces  a  crisis.  Many  men  are 
losing  money — are  figuring  on  selling  their  dairy  herds  at  a  time  when 
all  possible  production  is  needed. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  where  these  men  are  losing  money  others  are  adding  to 
their  bank  accounts  almost  daily.  They're  increasing  their  herds,  because  they 
find  the  business  profitable.    What  is  the  difference  ? 

These  Indiana  Silo  owners  are  the  most  prog  ressive  dairymen   of   Oregon,   Washington,  A 
California  and  Idaho.   They  preserve  all  their  feed-crop,  while  the  silo-less  man  goes  to 
the  expense  of  a  crop  and  then  allows  40%  of  its  feeding  value  to  dry  up,  evaporate  W  ^ 

and  go  to  waste.  f 
These  silo-less  men  have  to  replace  40%  of  their  crop  with  other  feed — mostly  grain, 

needed  now  to  win  the  war.   Experts  claim  that  the  average  use  of  a  silo  con-  Jfy  o'^-P 

serves  enough  foodstuffs  to  feed  80  soldiers  30  days.  f       £r?  >g>*^ 


CP 


Even  with  our  great  facilities — our  own  standing  timber,  our  logging  camps 
and  factories — we  don't  believe  we  can  build  enough  Indiana  Silos  to  sup- 
ply the  West  this  year. 

So  don't  delay — mail  the  coupon   today  for  complete  Indiana  Silo 
facts,  and  prices.   Do  it  now. 


The  Ghas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co., 

Silo  Dept.,  Salem,  Oregon 
Portland  San  Francisco 

Distributors  "Money-Maker"  Safe  Silage  Cutters  ^  <y"  «V»  & 
Write  us  for  prices  on  Grain  and  Water  Tanks        *  ^ 
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War-  Time  Dairy  Rations 

[From  paper  by  Prof.  F.  W.  WoH  at  Dairy  Farmers'  Conference,  University  Farm,  March  15.] 


Ordinarily  in  dairy  sections  hay  is 
fed  to  cows  without  the  addition  of 
grains  or  concentrates  of  any  kind. 
While  direct  experiments  with  dairy 
cows  have  shown  that  their  produc- 
tion can  be  increased  at  least  12  to 
15  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  grain 
to  the  hay  ration,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  increase  will  mean  a 
direct  net  gain  except  in  the  case  oj 
high-producing  cows.  Grain  feeding 
will  not  be  likely  to  pay  under  war 
conditions  with  dairy  cows  of  the 
ordinary  run  that  do  not  produce 
over  a  couple  of  gallons  of  milk  a 
day  at  their  best,  or  only  slightly 
above  one-half  pound  of  butter  fat 
per  day — and  the  corrals  are  full  of 
them.  Smaller  amounts  of  concen- 
trates and  only  of  the  cheaper  kinds 
ought  to  be  fed-  to  ordinary  dairy 
herds.  No  one  would  advocate  feed- 
ing good  dairy  cows  a  smaller  al- 
lowance of  digestible  nutrients  per 
head  daily,  but  these  may  be  sup- 
plied in  materials  such  as  have  no 
value  as  human  food  or  cannot  be 
exported. 

In  the  choice  of  feeds,  market  con- 
ditions and  the  matter  of  feed  equiv- 
alents should  receive  consideration. 
Roughly  speaking,  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, milo,  and  wheat  middlings  have 
a  similar  value  as  feeds  for  dairy 
cows;  and  wheat  bran,  oats,  dried 
beet  pulp  and  coconut  meal  possess 
about  a  10  per  cent  lower  feeding 
value,  while  linsaed  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  have  about  10  per  cent  higher 
value  than  the  cereals.  Hay  has  an 
approximate  feeding  value  one-half 
that  of  grain.  But  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that,  in  war  times  as  well 
as  in  peace,  heavy-producing  cows 
must  be  fed  liberally  and  preferably 
a  variety  of  feeds  to  reach  their 
maximum  production  and  to  yield  a 
maximum  profit;  and  a  portion  of 
their  feed  must  be  in  easily  digest- 
ible, concentrated  form  in  order  to 
reach  this  end. 

FEED  FOR  I>KY  ST04  K. 

Dry  cows  and  young  stock  may  be 
fed  a  part  of  their  roughage  in  the 
form  of  corn  stover,  or  milo  stalks, 
or  wheat,  oat,  barley,  or  rice  straw, 
and  similar  materials  of  relatively 
low  nutritive  value  that  generally 
are  abundant  in  grain  sections  or 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  last  fall,  two  lots  of  ani- 
mals, 18  calves  and  young  heifers 
in  one  and  12  dry  cows  in  the  other, 
were  fed  rations  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
barley  straw,  as  much  of  both  as 
they  would  clean  up,  during  50  days. 
During  a  subsequent  four  weeks, 
milo  stalks  and  alfalfa  were  fed  ad 
libitum.  The  young  stock  ate,  on 
the  average,  12  pounds  of  hay  and 
about  3  pounds  of  straw  a  day  per 
head,  and  the  dry  cows  ate  15 
pounds  of  hay  and  6  pounds  of 
straw,  both  lots  making  an  average 
gain  in  body  weight  of  1.2  pounds 
a  day  for  the  whole  period.  The 
young  animals  did  not  eat  enough 
straw  with  the  hay  to  be  of  much 
importance,  but  the  dry  cows  saved 
at  least  3  pounds  of  hay  per  head 
daily,  by  being  allowed  what  straw 
they  would  eat  in  addition  to  the 
hay.  If  the  allowance  of  hay  had 
been  limited,  the  amount  of  straw 
eaten  by  either  class  of  stock  would 
of  course  have  been  materially  in- 
creased. 

In  the  second  experiment  the 
young  stock  ate  about  12  pounds  of 


alfalfa  hay  per  head  daily  and  8 
pounds  of  milo  stover,  largely  leaves 
and  tender  stalks,  making  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  0.6  pound  per  head 
during  the  "feeding  period,  while  the 
dry  cows  ate  13  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  15  pounds  of  milo  stalks — 
gaining  on  the  average  0.5  pound 
per  head  per  day.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  save  high-priced  hay 
by  such  substitution. 

SILAGE  AND  ROOTS. 

Outside  of  dairy  sections  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  where  green  feed  is  available 
practically  the  year  around,  silo 
building  pays  well  and  is  a  good 
patriotic  move.  There  is  no  invest- 
ment that  a  dairyman  can  make — 
except  in  good  cows — which  will 
yield  larger  returns  and  will  enable 
him  to  produce  more  milk.  Our 
dairy  farmers  are  especially  favored 
beyond  their  brethren  to  the  north 
and  east  of  us,  through  the  fact  that 
they  can  grow  two  silage  crops  in 
a  year  on  the  same  land  and  thus 
make  both  land  and  silos  do  double 
duty.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
stands  ready  to  help  intending  silo 
builders.  What  has  beea  said  about 
silage  applies,  in  some  respects,  to 
root  crops  as  well,  in  sections  where 
large  yields  of  these  can  be  pro- 
duced per  unit  of  land.  In  either 
case  the  necessity  of  grain  feeding 
is  largely  done  away  with  under 
present  conditions,  except  as  sug- 
gested, for  high-producing  cows. 

I  give  below  a  few  sample  dairy 
rations  that  are  justified  by  the  spe- 
cial conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  For  cows  producing  less  than 
%  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  day,  or 
not  over  2  gallons  of  milk  per  head: 

1 — 30  lbs.  .alfalfa  hay  (or  all  they  will 
eat).  w 

~ — 18  lbs.  alfalfa  hay.  30  lbs.  silage  (from 
Indian  corn.  milo.  or  sweet  sorghum). 


For  cows  producing:  over  \  lb.  butter  fat 

daily : 

(1)  — 25  lbs.  alfalfa  hay.  1  lb.  of  concen- 
trates for  every  5  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
The  following-  concentrate  mixture  is  sug- 
gested: wheat  bran,  dried  beet  pulp,  cocoanut 
meal,  in  the  proportion  of  2:1:1  by  weight. 

(2)  — 12  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  25  lbs.  silage, 
the  same  grain  mixture  as  above  in  a  some- 
what smaller  proportion,  say  1  to  0  lbs  of 
milk. 

Other  grain  mixtures  that  will  prove 
economical  at  present  prices  are: 

Wheat  bran  and  dried  beet  pulp,  equal 
parts  by  weight. 

Wheat  bran,  cocoanut  meal,  3:1  by  weight 

Wheat  bran,  shorts  (or  middlings),  ground 
milo  (or  rolled  barley)  and  cocoanut  meal, 
equal  parts  by  weight. 

If  grain  hay  is  fed  to  cows  and 
not  alfalfa,  either  of  the  above  mix- 
tures will  be  improved  by  adding 
about  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  or 


linseed  meal,  since  it  is  necessary 
in  this  case  to  supplement  the  low- 
protein  roughage  with  a  grain  mix- 
ture containing  some  high-protein 
concentrates;  linseed  meal  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  fed  to  dairy  cows  in 
any  but  small  amounts;  but  cotton- 
seed meal  furnishes  more  protein  for 
the  money  and  with  either  of  the 
mixtures  given  makes  a  palatable 
and  effective  grain  feed.  If  it  can- 
not be  obtained,  wheat  bran  and 
coconut  meal  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  or  3:1  by  weight  will  make 
a  good  supplement  with  grain  hay. 


Creamcup  Holsteins 


Winifred  IlotallnK 
2nd,  133785. 
Butter,  7  days, 
33.U  lbs.;  30 
days,  131.8  lbs. 
Milk,  30  days, 
3034  lbs. 
Butter,  1  year, 
874  lbs.  (In 
milking  string.) 


We  have  two  sons  of  this  cow,  wonderful  individuals,  in  service  in  our 
herd  and  are  offering  a  fine  selection  of  young  bulls  sired  by  them,  at 
this  time.  They  are  very  large,  straight,  typy  youngsters,  most  of  them 
nearly  white  and  the  prices  are  away  below  the  quality  offered. 

Visitors  may  call  at  either  ranch — San  Jose  North  on  Alviso  Road  or 
Modesto. 

Please  address, 

M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  B  Box  366  Modesto 


WINIPRED  HOTALING 

is  one  of  the  only  three  cows  in  California  that  have  each  produced  two  daughters  with  official  records 
above  ,30  pounds  butter  in  7  days.  She  has  six  living  daughters.  One  of  them,  Winifred  Hotaling  2nd. 
made  33.92  pounds  butter  in  7  days,"  19,951  pounds  milk  and  874.12  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  Another, 
Winifred  Hotaling  3d,  made  32.19  pounds  butter  in  7  days  and  sold  in  the  Guaranty  Sale  for  $1,750.  'Her 

other  four  daughters  we  will  sell  at  public  auction  at 

R.  P.  GUERIIN'S  SUNNYSIDE  FARM! 

Visalia,  California,  Thursday,  April  4,  1918 

when  we  will  sell  Mr.  Guerin's  entire  breeding  herd,  consisting  of 

69  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

1  1   REGISTERED  MOLSTEIN  BULLS 


Including    A    DAUGHTER    OF   PONTIAC  HENGERVELD  PAR- 

THF.NhA,  81  A.  R.  O.  daughters  with  records  up  to  30  .90 
pounds  butter  in  7  days  at  4  years. 

A  DAUGHTER  OP  SPRING  FARM  KIN'.  PONTIAC  «tli.  brother 

tq  the  first  44-pounU  cow. 

A    GRAND  DAUGHTER    of    KORNDYKE    QUEEN    DE  KOL'S 

I  RIM  E  out  of  a  21-pound  granddaughter  of  King  Segis. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  TULA  PIETERTJE  CONSORTE,  full  brother 
to   Tula   Dc   Kol    Pietertje   NPtherland.    34.21   pounds  butter  In 
7  days. 

A  GREAT  20-POUND  COW  and  her  three  daughters,  one  of  them 

a  22.27-pound  three-year-old. 

AND    DON'T  F 


91   COW>  .  AND. .HEIFERS   with  official   records  up   to  over  24 

pounds  butler  'in  7J  days. 

13   GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  JUDGE   HENGERVELD   DE  KOL, 

41  A  R^  O  daughters  with  records  up  to  34.19  pounds  butter 
in  7  days.  1227.46  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
29  DAUGHTERS  OP  ARCADY  PONTIAC  WAYNE  HENGER- 
VELD,  27  A.  R  O.  daughters,  which  is  the  largest  list  of  of- 
ficial record  daughters  credited  to  any  bull  yet  developed  on  the 
whole  Pacific  Co«st. 

05  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  in  calf  to  Sir  Vceman  Komdyke  Pon- 
tiac.  30-pound  son  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld. 

ORGET  THAT 


Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac  himself  will  be  sold. 


Sired  by  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld,  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  the 
breed  has  ever  produced,  and  out  of  a  30.13-pound  cow  whose 
sire  is  from  a  31.71-pound  daughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  that 
made  1070.91  pounds  butter  in  one  year.  The  dam's  dam  is  a 
29.88-pound  four-year-old  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld. 
This  is  wonderful  breeding,  and  in  the  lines  that  are  in  keen 
demand  in  the  big  Holstein  centers  today.  Sir  Veeman  Korn- 
dyke Pontiac  is  just  three  years  old.  has  30  young  daughters 
already,  and  is  bred  to  OS  cows  and  heifers,  assuring  him  a 
probable  list  of  at  least  00  living  daughters  before  he  is  four 
years  old.  NO  MATTER  HOW  HIGH  YOU  ARE  AIMING  FOR 
A  HERD  SIRE.  THIS  BULL  IS  WORTHY  YOUR  CLOSEST 
INVESTIGATION. 

The  sale  will  start  promptly  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thurs 
regulations  of  this  company.  Every  animal  positively 
absolute  sale  without  reserve,  limit,  or  by-bid;  individ 
EVERY  ONE  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  TUBERCULIN 


BULLS  rOR  THE  DAIRYMAN  AND  SMALL  BREEDER 

The  sale  will  include  ten  young  bulls,  most  of  them  choice 
young  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac.  At  least  two  of 
them  are  good  enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  purebred  herds,  one 
of  these  being  out  of  a  28-pound  dam  and  the  other  out  of  a 
27  42-pound  four-year-old  that  milked  080.1  pounds  in  7  days, 
and  she  is  fn  hands  where  her  chances  are  extra  good  for  a 
big  increase  over  her  present  record. 

The  balance  of  these  young  bulls  are  out  of  good  dams,  a 
number  from  good  record  cows,  and  are  the  very  best  sort  for 
the  dairyman  who  is  looking  for  a  high-class  bull. 

day,  April  4,  1918,  and  is  under  the  well-known  sales 
guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  every  animal  pledged  to 

ual  tuberculin  test  certificate  with  each  animal  and 
TEST  BY  THE  PURCHASER. 


Management  of 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  President  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Catalog  free  on  request  Auctioneer — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 
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Scalding  Milk  Sometimes  Helps 


To  the  Editor:  I  see  one  of  your 
readers  has  had  trouble  with  cream 
getting  bitter  after  a  few  hours' 
standing.  For  many  years  I  have 
had  this  same  trouble,  and  finally, 
when  my  cream  got  bitter  in  the 
fall,  I  would  give  up  churning. 

In  the  ear^y  fall  my  cream  would 
be  fine  and  would  break  into  butter 
in  half  an  hour  or  less.  When  the 
damp  weather  came  on  and  I  started 
to  feed  hay,  it  would  get  bitter  in  a 
few  hours',  standing,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  filthy-smelling  stuff  and 
would  not  break  into  butter  with 
half  a  day's  churning. 

Last  winter,  when  Hoover  shut  off 
our  rainfall  and  butter  went  up  to 
$1.30,  I  was  milking  two  cows,  but 
could  get  no  butter,  so  I  tried  scald- 
ing the  milk  and  it  works  fine.  The 
butter  comes  in  less  than  20  minutes 
and  never  fails  to  come  at  that. 
We  put  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  and 


set  the  pan  of  milk  in  it.  This,  I 
suppose,  kills  the  germ  that  gets 
into  the  milk.  In  the  spring,  when 
green  grass  comes,  we  have  no  trou- 
ble with  our  cream  or  germs.  Do 
you  think  that  scalding  milk  would 
kill  the  nutritiveness  in  the  butter? 

In  the  summer  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  butter  from  one  cow  on  a 
small  amount  of  milk,  as  it  gets  too 
hot  for  the  cream  to  rise,  and  the 
cream  gets  rancid  if  kept  three  days 
in  hot  weather.  As  cream  rises  in 
a  few  hours  from  scalded  milk,  I 
intend  to  try  scalding  it  in  the 
summer  in  hot  weather.  —  W.  T. 
Jones,  Stent. 

[Scalding  will  not  reduce  the  nu- 
tritiveness and  it  may  kill  germs, 
but  its  chief  effect  is  in  releasing 
the  fat  globules.  It  injures  the  high 
flavor  of  good  butter,  but  in  your 
case  it  gets  rid  of  flavors  which  are 
apparently  too  high. — Editor.] 


SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PON- 
TIAC  No.  156051. 

Young  sire  at  the  head  of  R.  P. 
Guerin's  Sunnyside  herd  of  Hol- 
steins.    His  sire:    Sir  Veeman  Hen- 


30  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
His  dam,  Beatrice  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac  Veeman,  has  a  record  of  30.13 
lbs.  butter  in  seven  days;  she  is 
sired  by  Sir  Korndyke  Pontiac  Artis, 
54  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  six  above  30 


gerveld,  86  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  14 
with  records  from  30  to  37  lbs.  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  which  gives 
him  a  clear  title  to  second  place 
among  the  sires  of  30-lb.  daughters, 
being  equalled  only  by  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  with  19.  Sir  Veeman  Hen- 
gerveld  has  11  two-year-old  daugh- 
ters making  20  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  but- 
ter in  seven  days.  He  also  has  six 
granddaughters   with   records  from 


JERSEY— $500— BULL 

For  Glen  Tanna's  Patriot.  JusV 
old  enough  for  service.  His  dam, 
Glen  Tanna's  Sybil,  made  478  lbs. 
butter  as  a  yearling;  now  milking 
60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter. 

REID  STOCK  FARM 

202  Wilcox  Bldg. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Would  you  be  content  with 
4  %  interest  if  entitled  to  5  %? 
^  Then  why  not  save  that  of  your 
dairy  profits  lost  by  fixed-feed 
separators?  Get  all  your  cream — 
skim  clean  at  any  speed — with  a 

SHARPLI 

rs   SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


Over  a  million  in 
use— saving  cream 
waste  the  world 
over.  Write  for 
catalog.  Address 
Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Branches:  Chicago 

San  Francises  Toronto 

SC-1 


lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  Her  dam 
is  a  29.88-lb.  daughter  of  Sir  Vee- 
man Hengerveld  and  she  has  two 
the  other  Countess  Veeman  Pontiac 
Nettie,  20.34  lbs.  at  two  years  old. 

Mr.  Guerin  will  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion on  April  4  his  entire  herd,  in- 
cluding his  herd  sire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  Sir  Veeman's 
daughters.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  someone  to  secure  a  proven  sire 
of  splendid  breeding.   


Largest  Auction  Sale  of  the  Year 

On  the  Spenker  ranch.  4y2  miles  northeast  of  Modesto,  2  miles  east  ol  Sylvan  Club 
house,  on  Tuesday,  April  2,  1918. 

™Mv  J'  BJ  5Ueruley  8°ld  his  ranch  the  flr8t  of  October  and  gave  possession  the  first  of 
March,  and  has  moved  his  stock  and  farming-  implements  to  the  above  named  ranch 
where  the  sale  will  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Huguley  had  one  of  the  best  improved  80-acre  ranches  in  the  county  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  his  stock. 

Sale  consists  of  125  head  of  cattle.  8  head  of  horses  and  mules.  Mowers,  rakes,  gas 
engines,  etc.    The  125  head  of  cattle  are  listed  as  follows: 

60  head  of  Holsteins.  milking,  mostly  first,  second  and  third  calves;  10  head  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys,  second  calves;  5  head  of  grade  Jerseys:  14  head  of  Durhams;  27  head  of 
coming  2-year-old  Holstein  heifers:  14  head  of  yearling  Holstein  heifers. 

Dairymen,  these  cows  for  70  head  milking  for  the  month  of  December,  made  SI. 138, 
for  January  51,125.  Of  the  41  head  of  heifers  20  came  from  the  Dr.  Surrhyne  herd. 
The  balance  are  selected  from  the  best  cows  in  the  Huguley  herd. 

Be  sure  and  look  this  herd  over  before  date  of  sale.  Mr.  Huguley  is  absolutely 
closing  out. 

Come  early  and  bring  your  friends.    This  is  a  big  sale  and  must  start  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Terms  of  sale,  a  credit  of  six  months  will  be  given  purchaser  on  bankable  notes,  notes 
to  draw  8  per  cent  from  date,  four  per  cent  straight  off  for  cash.  No  property  to  be 
removed  from  premises  until  terms  are  complied  with. 

Fine  free  lunch  at  noon. 

The  date,  April  2. 

C.  N.  CLARK,  Ir.         Col.  Cy.  N.  CLARK,  Modesto 

Clerk  Auctioneer 
J.  B.  HUGULEY,  Owner 


YOUR  COWS 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  FEED 
THEM  THIS  SUMMER? 

Good  Juicy  Milk-Producing  Silage 
or  Dry  Hay? 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  you  cannot  afford  to 
use  inefficient  farming  methods  today. 

BEGIN  RIGHT— RIGHT  NOW 

Feed  Silage  this  Summer 

EXCLUSIVE  features  of  design  make  the 
IDEAL  a  better  silo,  a  more  satisfactory 
silo  to  use  and  by  far  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  any  other  type  of  silo.  The  result 
of  over  20  years'  experience  in  silo  building. 

Plan  for  Your  Silo  Now 

Don't  wait  until  it's  too  late  to  silo  that  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  with  its  weeds  and  foxtail. 
Don't  wait  until  the  demands  for  material  from 
other  sources  send  prices  sky  high  and  pre- 
vent your  getting  it  when  you  need  it. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  CATALOG, 
PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


%  A  CYCLONE  SILO  Will 
ifb  Save  'You  BigMonevj 
itjf   On  Your  Feed  Bill 


If  you  are  in  the  farming  business  to 
make  money  you  must  save  as  well  as 
earn — a  silo  will  save  you  its  cost  in  the  first  year 
of  its  use.  With  a  silo  you  can  convert  into  first- 
class  stock  feed  a  lot  of  your  product  that  you 
have  wasted  in  the  past — 

The  CYCLONE  SILO 


— is  constructed  to  stand  up  under 
the  most  trying  conditions.  Flat 
iron  bands  encircle  the  CYCLONE 
(as  illustrated)  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  posrlbly  twist  or  warp  out  of 
shape— does  not  get  smaller  at  top 
than  bottom  after  usage.  No  guy 
wires  to  stumble  over. 

We,  who  make  this  silo,  have 
been  manufacturing  wood  tanks, 
wood  stave  pipe,  etc.,  for  use  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  25  years 
— we  know  our  business  and 
our  guarantee  that  this  silo  is 
right  means  something. 

Our  Silo  Feed  Book  la 
Free— Sead  for  Your  Copy 


AS 


• 
• 


NATIONAL  TANK  & 
PIPE  CO. 

27B-A  Oak  Street, 
PORTLAND.  OREGON. 


Lot  TTs  Quote  *  «, 

You  on   wood  *  « 

stave  pipe,  wood 
tanks  and  allied  products. 


Get  ourFeed Book -Its  Free 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  Stat*  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


°%£rd  King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  6  sisters  sold  at  the  highest  pries  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool,  N.  T.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  of  33.16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 

of  127. 38  pounds,  sold  for  $6100. 

We  are  ottering  several  young  bulla  by  our  herd  aire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


Elkhorn  Farm  Ayrshires 

Finlayston  and  Jean  Armour  Bloodlines 


Production 


Quality 


Bena  Bosa  III. 

Bccord:    16.114  lbs.  milk.  804  lbs.  butter  as  junior  four-year-old. 

BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 
INQUIRY  AND  INSPECTION  INVITED 


J.  HENRY  MEYER,  Owner, 
440  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROBERT  I..  HENDRIE,  Herdaman, 
B.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  82, 
Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


WATCH  YOUR  CALVES! 

At  the  first  indication  of  scours  give  them 
Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS' 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY 

Successfully  used  by  thousands  of  dairymen 

For  farther  information  road  tho 


'PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN" 

Send  for  free  booklet  en  ABORTION  IN  COWS 
If  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 


Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  Waukesha,  Wi,. 


The  Dairy. 

Ferndale  creameries  paid  56c  for 
February  butterfat. 

Visalia  dairymen  received  56c  for 
February  butterfat,  a  drop  of  lc  un- 
der January. 

Memberships  cost  $200  each  in  the 
Co-operative  Creameries  Association 
at  Areata. 

O.  J.  Ames  of  Oakdale  reports  the 
sale  of  two  Jersey  cows  to  Fred  Big- 
ler,  a  neighbor. 

It  requires  about  17,000  cows  to 
supply  the  creamery,  cheese  and  city 
milk  trade  of  Fresno. 

A.  P.  Meily  has  improved  his  Mo- 
desto herd  by  the  purchase  of  King 
Kalco  Sadie  Vale,  a  registered  Hol- 
stein  bull. 

Tulare  creameries  paid  out  $131,- 
258  for  228,223  pounds  of  butterfat 
during  February,  the  price  ranging 
from  55 %c  to  60c. 

G.  W.  Pickering  of  Escondido  has 
improved  his  herd  by  the  purchase 
of  May  King  of  El  Cerrito,  a  regis- 
tered Guernsey  Bull,  sired  by  May 
King  of  Fern  Ridge. 

Mysie's  May  of  Claremont,  a  two- 
year-old  Guernsey  owned  by  L.  D. 
Smith  of  Berkeley,  has  been  on  test 
three  months  and  is  making  better 
than  75  lbs.  fat  per  month. 

J.  M.  Cremln  of  Wheatland  will 
bring  his  herd  of  Holsteins  up  to  the 
highest  standard  by  the  purchase  of 
Jane  Garden  Vecino.  a  one-year-old 
son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  Korn- 
dyke. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Modesto  has  sold 
to  W.  B.  Fleming  of  Fort  Churchill, 
Nev.,  an  eight-months-old  Jersey  bull 
sired  by  Gertie's  Son  Victor,  dam 
Katrine  of  Meridale,  a  register  of 
merit  cow. 

A  ten-fold  assessment  was  made 
against  the  cows  not  included  in  the 
statement  made  to  the  Assessor  by 
two  Colusa  dairymen.  This  made  a 
higher  tax  than  was  assessed  against 
the  entire  herd. 

"Cora  of  Gerar,"  a  Minnesota  Guern- 
sey, is  a  new  "roll  of  honor"  cow. 
She  made  a  record  of  11.759.1  lbs. 
of  milk,  570.07  lbs.  of  butterfat,  in 
seven  and  one-half  months.  She 
was  born  in  July,  1913. 

The  Napa  State  Hospital  has  sold 
to  a  Honolulu  stockman  the  seven- 
year-old  registered  Holstein  cow, 
"Blissom,"  the  consideration  being 
$1,000.  She  has  a  record  of  nearly 
30  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

Holmes  Stock  Farm  of  Modesto 
report  that  their  great  two-year-old, 
Jane  Creamelle  Hengerveld,  finished 
her  seven-day  test  with  21.49  lbs. 
butter.  Bluebell  Conrad  Walker,  a 
junior  two-year-old,  finished  seven 
days  with  16.80  lbs.  butter. 

C.  S.  Rasmussen  of  Loleta  reports 
being  all  sold  out  of  young  bulls. 
He  recently  secured  from  the  Hollow 
Hill  farm  a  fine  Guernsey  bull  whose 
dam  has  a  record  of  723  lbs.  butter- 
fat. This  bull  is  a  grandson  of  Itch- 
ens  Daisy's  May  King  of  Lang- 
water,  for  whom  B.  E.  Nixon  paid 
$8,000. 

A  world's  record  production  of 
918.6  lbs.  of  milk  was  made  in  the 
seven  days  ending  March  12  by  Ra- 
phaella  Johanna  Aaggie  III,  a  reg- 
istered Holstein,  owned  by  the  Napa 
State  Hospital.  The  best  previous 
record  was  902.1  lbs.  of  milk  in 
seven  days,  made  by  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke  of  Woodland. 

R.  F.  Guerin  has  completed  the 
following  seven-day  records  of  his 
Visalia  herd  of  Holsteins:  Snow- 
drop of  Sunnyside  (four-year-old), 
23.05  lbs.  butter;  Princess  Anona 
Hengerveld,  20.70  lbs.;  Clarice  Hen- 
gerveld Parthenea  (four-year-old), 
17.75  lbs.;  Susan  Leigh  Hengerveld 
(two-year-old),  14.12  lbs. 

W.  J.  Hackett,  Jersey  breeder,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  bulls  to  W.  Clark, 
Loomis,  and  John  A.  Hall  of  Ceres. 
This  is  the  second  bull  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  purchased.  He  bought  the  first 
bull  that  Mr.  Hackett  put  on  the 


market  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
him  that  he  knew  where  to  go  for 
another  one.  Another  bull  was  sold 
to  L.  H.  Willett  of  Ceres. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen  has 
leased  the  Hill  ranch  from  the  Jack 
London  Co.  and  has  installed  his 
herd  of  milking  Shorthorns  there. 
He  reports  the  sale  of  two  cows  and 
a  bull  to  Mr.  Haughey  of  Eureka  as 
foundation  stock,  also  a  bull  to  Mr. 
Graham  of  Victoria,  B.  C.  Mr.  Har- 
rison expects  to  go  north  shortly  to 
select  seven  head  for  a  customer 
from  the  Otis  herd. 

Four  more  daughters  of  Dutchland 
Sir  Pietertje  Creamelle  entered  the 
A.  R.  O.  class  recently.  Clothilde 
Pontiac  Creamelle,  last  year's  Cali- 
fornia champion  two-year-old,  and 
Maria  De  Witt  Creamelle,  both  se- 
nior two-year-olds,  made  26  and  23 
lbs.,  respectively,  in  seven  days.  A 
junior  three-year-old  with  first  calf 
made  20  lbs.  and  two  junior  two- 
year-olds  made  16  and  15  lbs.,  re- 
spectively. This  makes  nearly  a 
score  of  A.  R.  O.  daughters  for  F. 
Stenzel's  young  herd  sire. 

The  records  of  official  production 
of  registered  dairy  cows  show  there 
are  comparatively  few  cows  that  have 
produced  any  large  number  of  daugh- 
ters that  have  made  conspicuous  rec- 
ords. For  instance,  in  the  whole 
history  of  Holstein  breeding  in  Cali- 
fornia there  are  only  two  cows  that 
have  produced  two  daughters  each 
that  have  made  official  records  above 
32  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  One  of 
these  exceptional  cows  is  Winifred 
Hotaling,  bred  in  the  pioneer  Sleepy 
Hollow  herd,  owned  by  Richard  M. 
Hotaling.  This  great  old  matron 
died  only  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  leaving  be- 
hind her  six  splendid  living  daugh- 
ters. One  of  them,  Winifred  Hotal- 
ing 2nd,  made  19,951  lbs.  milk  and 
8  74.12  lbs.  butter  in  one  year,  and 
last  fall  increased  her  official  seven- 
day  butter  record  to  33.92  lbs.  She 
is  a  beautiful  individual  and  has  two 
sons  in  service  at  the  head  of  one 
of  California's  best  herds.  Another 
of  the  six  sisters  is  Winifred  Hotal- 
ing 3rd,  who  made  32.19  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days  last  December,  the 
first  seven  days  she  was  on  test,  and 
had  to  be  taken  off  to  ship  her  to 
the  Guaranty  Sale  at  Sacramento,  to 
which  she  had  been  consigned  be- 
fore freshening,  and  where  she  sold 
for  $1,750.  The  remaining  four 
daughters  of  Winifred  Hotaling  are 
all  owned  in  one  herd,  that  of  R.  F. 
Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal.,  and  they  will 
all  be  sold  in  Mr.  Guerin's  auction 
sale,  which  will  be  conducted  on  his 
farm,  Thursday,  April  4. 


Sheep. 

The  shearing  of  250,000  head  of 
sheep  in  Kern  county  has  begun. 

Sheep  raisers  around  Ukiah  want 
a  bounty  of  $20  placed  on  coyote 
scalps. 

Three  hundred  sheep  have  died 
from  poison  twenty  miles  south  of 
Mendota. 

The  sheepmen  of  Sutter  county 
have  added  $10  to  the  county  bounty 
of  $10  for  each  coyote  scalp. 

Lambs  in  Tulare  county  have  been 
taking  unexpected  auto  rides,  and 
they  fail  to  return.  Gypsies  are  sus- 
pected. 

A  year  ago  Jerome  Welch,  an 
eleven-year-old  boy,  collected  a  few 
lambs  which  had  been  deserted  by 
their  mothers  on  the  ranges  adjacent 
to  Colusa  and,  giving  them  care, 
turned  them  into  $100  worth  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  last  week. 

W.  H.  Guscetti,  a  pioneer  sheep 
breeder  at  Loyalton,  writes  us  that 
he  hasn't  lost  a  single  animal  since 
November.  He  is  going  into  the  reg- 
istered Rambouillet  business  and  has 
some  ewes  that  shear  16%  pounds 
at  a  twelve-month  clip. 

Sheep  in  the  U.  S.  averaged  51,- 
600,000  head  the  three  years  before 
the  war,  but  since  1914  have  de- 
creased to  48,500,000,  a  falling  off 
of  a  million  a  year.    These  figures 


The  California 
Polytechnic  School 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 

Offers  for  sale  the  following 

STALLIONS 

The  Clydesdale  Stallion,  Chief 
Guardsman,  18756,  Grand  Cham- 
pion in  both  open  and  State 
classes  and  winner  of  first  pre- 
mium in  both  classes  at  State 
Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September, 
1917. 

The  Percheron  Stallions: 

MASTER,  122755 
SCHOOL  BOY,  117687 
DIRECTOR,  117686 

and  one  unregistered  stallion, 
foaled  April,  1916. 

The  first  three  Percherons  were 
exhibited  at  the  1917  State  Fair, 
receiving  five  ribbons  —  Reserve 
Champion,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  one  Third  Premium  Award. 

To  anyone  purchasing  the  un- 
registered stallion  the  opportunity 
will  be  offered  for  selecting  such 
name  as  may  be  desired. 

The  above  stock  is  second  to 
none  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  securing  first-class 
breeders  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  School  now  has  more  studs 
than  it  has  use  for  in  its  course 
of  Instruction  and  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  for  that  reason  the 
above  are  offered  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inquiries 
solicited. 

California  Polytechnic  School 

A  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Mechanics  and  House- 
bold  Arts 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 


A  cow  ■  health  I*  Dot  complete  without  ■  perfect  adder. 
Caked  Bee,  so  likely  to  occur  at  the  calving  period,  ta 
quickly  eliminated  by  applying  Bag  Balm,  the  (Teat  beat- 
ing, penetrating  ointment 

Sores,  cots.chapn  bruUea.  cracks,  banchee,  cow  pox.  fever 
spotearvd  other  udder  treublee  promptly  clear  op  when  Bag 
Bub  le  oeed.  Sold  by  drupelnle  and  feed  dealer*  la  largo 
60c.  packages     Booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkle*,"  free. 

a  BAG  BALM 


FARMERS  not  a  poison 
powerful  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CALF  SCOURS 

Breeders  testify  that  B.K  slope  •court. 
It  Is  powerful  in  killing  germs,  yet  mild  and 
healing.  RrlievesTrrltatlon,  stops  infection. 
Easy,  simple  and  cheap  treatment. 

Write  for  evidence  from  uaers.  Get  our 
free  book  "Save  Every  Calf'  from  your  deal- 
er B-K  U  on  sale  at  drug  and  general 
stores.   Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 

General  laboratories.  MarJI'on,  Wit. 

341 J  So.  Dlcainsoohc 


One  ^SHOLSTEIN 

Equals  3  Ordinary  Cowa 

Why  feed  three  cows  when  you  need 
feed   only  one?     Look   at   theee  llgures. 
All   Hnlntelns   Tented         All  Cow*  U 
aemi-offlrlnHy  average!  the   V.    8.  average 

7,000  1,823 

qnart*  of  milk  and  quart*  of  milk  and 
604  lb*,  of  fat  a  ycur  I  lou  lb*,  of  fat  a  year 
Purebred  Holstein  cow*  have  riven  as 
high  as  15.000  quarts  of  milk  and  600 
lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 

You  can  make  more 
money  with  Purebred 
HolMein*. 

Write  for  free  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Holstein  -  Print lan 
Association  of  America. 

Box  239. 
Itrattleboro.  Vt. 
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show  the  need  for  increased  atten- 
tion to  sheep  raising  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  mutton  and  wool. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Elizabeth  D.  3rd,  a  black  Angus 
heifer,  calved  in  May,  1915,  brought 
$2,000  at  the  sale  of  Miller  &  Seeger 
of  Morley,  Iowa,  on  February  26. 

A  Red  Cross  Hereford  bull  will 
go  into  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  sale,  to  be  held 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April 
10.  This  bull  has  been  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross  by  Dean  Duke,  owner 
of  the  Alamo  herd  of  Herefords  at 
Likely,  Modoc  county. 

At  the  first  sale  by  the  members 
of  the  Kentucky  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association  at  Lexington  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  46  head  were  disposed  of  at 
an  average  of  $364.  The  top  price 
went  to  Miss  Beau  President  by 
Beau  Perfection,  who  was  sold  to 
J.  V.  Hill  for  $1,450.  She  was 
calved  in  August,  1910. 

There  were  122  Herefords  sold  by 
the  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  February  28  to  March  1,  the 
sale  bringing  $32,540,  or  an  average 
of  $270  each  for  the  77  bulls,  and 
$339  for  the  49  females.  The  top 
was  $1,525  for  a  tried  son  of  Gay 
Lad  6th,  bought  by  O.  Harris  &  Son 
of  Harris,  Mo. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  has  sold  a 
registered  Poland-China  boar  to  the 
J.  B.  Newman  Co. 

Porterville  hog  breeders  are  dis- 
cussing the  holding  of  a  sale  in 
three  or  four  weeks. 

W.  H.  Browning  of  Woodland  has 
sold  two  fine  Poland-China  boars  to 
G.  H.  Waugh,  manager  of  the  Llano 
Ranch  at  Chico. 

Fifty-four  Hampshire  sows  brought 
an  average  of  $231  at  the  sale  of 
F.  F.  Silver  at  Cantril,  Iowa,  on 
February  21.  The  entire  74  aver- 
aged $219. 

Notice  the  ad.  of  the  reduction 
sale  of  Poland-China  hogs  in  an- 
other column.  The  Bernstein  ranch 
at  Hanford  has  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  West  and  breeders  who  know 
will  attend  his  sale,  April  17. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  have 
received  from  Marlow  &  Son  at 
Wellsville,  Mo.,  a  very  fine  Septem- 
ber pig  by  Buster-Buster  and  out  of 
a  Long  Jumbo  dam.  He  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  boars  to  arrive  in 
California  this  year. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  have  just 
received  a  splendid  gilt  from  A.  D. 
Severe,  one  year  old  and  weighing 
over  450  pounds — and  even  at  this 
it  is  said  to  have  more  class  than 
size.  It  was  bred  to  Golden  Gate 
King.  They  secured  another  from 
C.  H.  Porter,  weighing  400  pounds, 
bred  to  Big  Kover.  Another  recent 
purchase  is  a  young  boar-^-Big  Boned 
Bob  No.  281,289.  He  has  the  points 
that  go  to  make  a  champion. 

A  young  Berkshire  boar  pig,  that 
promises  to  make  the  right  kind  of 
a  sire,  was  shipped  last  week  by 
Frank  B.  Anderson  o<  Sacramento  to 
Bob  Bresciani  of  Quincy,  Plumas 
county.  Anderson  is  reserving  a  lit- 
ter mate  to  show  at  the  State  Fair 
next  September  in  the  senior  pig 
class.  This  boar  was  sired  by  Iowana 
Royal  34th,  head  of  the  Berkshire 
herd  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
and  is  out  of  Alice  Robin,  a  big- 
boned,  heavy-hammed  sow.  Nato- 
mas  Robin,  the  youngster's  name, 
takes  good  breeding  to  Plumas 
county. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  thi*  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


 8  WINE.  

Poland-Chili  as. 

FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd :  acknowledged  by  experts  the  beBt 
Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  California: 
sire  of  Banker's  Boy.  first  in  the  senior  year- 
ling at  P.  P.  I.  E  .  and  Chief's  Victor,  grand 
champion  California  State  Fair.  For  prices 
and  information,  write  J.  E.  Macomber,  Tip- 
ton.  Calif.  

FIRST  CHECK  FOR  $65  gets  choice  of 
two  Poland-China  gilts  (large  type)  by  Black 
Favorite  258147.  out  of  My  Queen  067014 
and  Black  Queen  616980.  bred  to  King  Dodo 
264933.  he  by  Iowa  Wonder,  for  May  and 
June  farrow.  A.  Buckland  St  Son,  Route  E. 
Box   126.  Fresno  

RHAOAK*  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Banna,  Gllroy. 


RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS — Three  fine 
sows  for  sale — Big  Knox  Girl  by  Big  Knox 
by  Big  Bone:  three  years  old:  bred  to  prize 
boar  Model  Major.  She  is  a  prize  sow — King 
of  Wonders  Giantess  by  King  of  Wonders  by 
A  Wonder.  3  years  old;  open.  A  fine  sow. 
Wonder  Lady,  2  years  old.  sired  by  Big  Bone 
Prince  by  Big  Bone.  Bred  to  I  B  A  Wonder, 
Will  sell  all  at  a  sacrifice.  O.  L.  Linn  (Lin- 
view).  Route  4.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale,  I  have  made  a  price  of  850  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side,  Cal.   

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head.  4  to  8  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning,  Woodland.   

A  FEW  BIG  TYPE  October  boar  pigs  for 
sale,  sired  by  President  229941.  Price  reason- 
able for  a  short  time.  John  M.  Bernstein. 
Hanford.  Cal.   - 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POT__ND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  St  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.   H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  520  and 
up     Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  820 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPEnPOLAND-CHINAS^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites, 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.    Mills.    Sacramento   county.  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshlres. 


.  GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  and 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves.  Only  a  few  more 
boars  left  from  six  months  to  a  year  old. 
sired  Grand  Leader  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion 
of  the  world.  Also  a  few  of  the  tops  from 
our  fall  litters  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fash- 
ion Longfellow  27th,  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Our  herd  won  the  Premier  Breeders'  Ribbon 
at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon. 
San  Joaquin  Covinty.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED-^The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar 
under  one  year.  Third  Aged  Boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  860.  Also  a  few  of 
his  get.     Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  3  and  4  months  old,  820. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomaa 
District  1000.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81500  boar.  Kouniaa  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfleld.  Cal.  

FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willi ts". 
California 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 

SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row.  Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson.  Cal  

DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR,  yearling,  large : 
sire  champion  and  grand  champion  California 
State  Fair:  dam  high  bred.  Life  immune 
from  cholera  A  bargain.  Also  immune 
pigs.     Garden  City  Sanitarium.  San  Jose.  Cal 

DUROC-JERKEY8  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
flsld  Farm    Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 

DUR0C-JER8EYB — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.    Frederick  M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


PROFITABLE  PORK — Big  Utters  and  quick 
growth.  30.000  Duroc-Jersey  litters  averaged 
over  nine  live  pigs.  Weaned  pigs  priced  for 
immediate  sale.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  R.  R.  1, 
Winton.  Cal.  

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  815  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  'Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
AndrewB.  Modesto.  Cal.  

DUROC- JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  Weanling  Sow  Pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal.  

DUROCS — Defender,  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkev.  Gridley.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.     Hans  Duveneck,  Uklah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal.   


Hatnpshlres. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son.  First  National.  Berkeley.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

SONS  OF  FINDERN  VALDESSA — Four 
nearest  dams  of  one  calf  averaged  over  33 
lbs.  butter.  One  from  28-lb.  3-year-old.  One 
from  excellent  granddaughter  of  Findern  Pride 
Johanna  Rue.  Toyon  Farm  Association,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA,  CAL., 
offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia, 
Cal.  

THOMPSON'S  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  -  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — with 
world's  record  backing.  Kouniaa'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL  

Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
Cattle— McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOI_*TEIN~BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R   O  cows     C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  E 
Freem an .  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  ___ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal.  

BREEDER  OF  HOIJVTErN-FRTESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr    Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — 850  to 
8150      Olnrietta  Stock  Farm    Woodland  Cal 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley   Tulare.  Cal.  

PA  LEND  ALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 
Youns-  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto 


Jerseys. 


KING  POLO  OF  BLEAKnOUSE — My  herd 
sire  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  prevent  in- 
breeding in  my  herd.  Dam  Miss  Mazy  of 
Bleakhouse  and  granddam  world's  record 
holder.  Large  type  Jersey,  fine  individual. 
Very  gentle,  easy  to  handle.  Very  prepotent 
daughters — are  splendid  milkers.  Price 
reasonable.  Will  sell  two  or  three  good  regis- 
tered cows.  F.  W.  Elleby.  Route  B.  Box  97. 
Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tulwrrulio 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED     BULL    CALVES,     with  or 

without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records:  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 

ford.  Cal  

VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  often 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal.   

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 

heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  


 GuernBeys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  8125  and  up.    J.  W.  Henderson, 

First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable.   


AyTshires.   

NORABEL   FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay,  Sheridan,  Nevada.  

AYRSH-RlES^Registered ;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

LNNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.    Alexander  &  Kel- 

logg,  Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal .  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords;  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Bamgrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SUORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  NeVada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cat — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
fleld.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS— Fair  Caks  Ranch.  Will  ts. 
Cal.   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  M EC  HAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.  

KAUPKE~BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL, — Breed- 
ers and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  _____ 

CAL£aTGKO\E  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders,   importers  of   Hampshire  sneep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — One  imported  Percheron  stal- 
lion; color  black;  weight  1900  lbs.;  age  8 
years.  Fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  Price 
8600.  One  heavy-boned  three-year-old  grade 
Percheron  stallion,  price  8400.  S.  L.  Skaggs, 
Madera.  Cal.  

THREE  BEAUTIFUL  REG.  PERCHERONS 
for  sale,  rent  or  shares.  Producer  of  State 
winners.  Come  right  now.  H.  G.  Learned 
(of  State  Fair  fame).  Stockton.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize.  Reserve  Champion.  P.-P.  I.  E., 
1915.    John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  p 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Registered  Shires.  Brood  Mares,  Stud  and 
filly  colts.    Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion. 
Black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.     J.   K.   Maeombor.  Tipton.  Calif.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, BerkBhires  and  Shetland  Ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn, 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — Tho 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent.  4600. 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B. 
Driver.  Dlnuba.  Cal.  

FREE  FEED  on  640-acre  stack  raising 
homesteads.  Particulars,  Jeseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento^ ___  

FOB  SALE — 40  bead  of  dairy  cows.  Ad- 
dre8B.  M.  Petersen.  Star  Route.  Suisun.  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — 810,  Choice,, 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Escalon,  Cal. 
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Pork  and  Patriotism— Our  Opportunity 


(Continued  from  page  367) 
Prevention  is  better  than  a  cure, 
so  if  a  pig  begins  to  look  unduly  fat 
and  particularly  chuffy  around  the 
neck,  put  it  into  a  rather  large 
wooden  box  with  sides  high  enough 
so  that  it  cannot  jump  out  and  let 
It  chase  about  and  squeal  for  two 
hours  in  endeavoring  to  get  back  to 
its  mother.  Repeat  this  once  or 
twice  a  day  until  the  pig  loses  its 
surplus  fat  and  shows  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  an  attack.  This  method 
is  good  also  when  a  case  of  thumps 
has  already  developed,  but  if  sev- 
eral pigs  in  a  litter  have  it  a  better 
way  is  to  drive  the  sow  out  of  her 
pen  and  when  the  pigs  get  hungry 
they  will  chase  back  and  forth  and 
squeal  in  trying  to  get  to  her  and 
thus  get  the  needed  exercise.  At 
such  a  time  reduce  the  sow's  feed, 
and  do  not  increase  it  again  until 
all  danger  is  past.  Make  the  pigs 
exercise  daily,  and  if  their  playing 
with  newspapers  is  not  sufficient 
drive  them  around  with  a  whip. 

Lice. — Watch  the  pigs  very  care- 
fully for  lice.  If  they  develop  while 
the  pigs  are  very  young,  they  may 
be  sprayed,  but  if  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  dipped  this  should  be 
done.    For  a  dip  we  use  crude  oil, 


BERNSTEI£S  RANCH 

REDUCTION  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED 

POLAND 
CHINAS 

Hanford,  April  17th 

60  head  will  be  sold,  consisting 
of — 

4  Herd  Boars. 

18  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

6  Fall  Boars,  32  Fall  Gilts. 

War  conditions  have  affected  my 
business  in  town  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  now  unable  to  give  as 
much  time  to  my  ranch  as  for- 
merly and  can  not  look  after  so 
large  a  herd  as  I  have  been  keep- 
ing. Some  of  my  best  will  be  of- 
fered in  this  sale  and  it  will  pay 
any  breeder  to  attend. 

Address  all  communications  to 

F.  E.  NEWTON,  Secretary 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


SPCLLMIRE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  B07IF  3164     MONTERELLO.  CAL. 


T  AM  WORTH  S 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock   and  Weanlings  of  both  sexee 
Sure  to  please 
NWINKLAXD  FARM, 
W.  O.  Peareon.  Prop.  Woodland,  Cml 


except  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  we  substitute  Kreso. 
This  Kreso  or  any  coal  tar  prepara- 
tion will  evaporate  and  while  it  will 
kill  lice  it  will  not  kill  the  nits, 
which  hatch  out  in  about  ten  days, 
thus  making  another  dipping  neces- 
sary. 

Crude  oil,  which  forms  a  thick 
coating  on  top  of  the  water,  covers 
every  part  of  the  pig  as  he  rises  out 
of  the  water,  and  it  stays  with  him 
for  weeks,  thus  taking  care  ot  the 
nits  as  well  as  the  lice.  But  It  is 
very  heating  and  is  not  safe  to  use 
during  the  hot  months. 

[The  third  installment  of  this  se- 
ries of  articles  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Rural  Press. — 

BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 
ACTIVITIES. 


A  meeting  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  of  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  was  held  last  week,  at 
which  time  the  year's  activities  were 
decided.  One  Congress  sale  is  to  be 
held  in  the  early  summer,  at  which 
one  hog  is  to  be  donated  by  every 
breeder  consigning  to  the  sale  and 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  prop- 
aganda work  for  Berkshires.  Three 
other  Congress  sales  are  provided  for 
as  follows:  At  the  Los  Angeles 
show,  the  San  Francisco  show,  and 
the  Portland  show.  A  barrow  con- 
test will  be  decided  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  to  be  held  at  Davis 
some  time  early  in  1919.  A  prize 
is  to  be  given  for  three  best  bar- 
rows cared  for  by  students,  a  prize 
for  three  best  barrows  by  any 
breeder.  Also  prize  given  for  best 
barrow,  grade  or  purebred.  Base  of 
dates  in  all  classes  will  be  March 
1st.  A  carcass  prize  will  also  be 
given. 

The  Berkshire  breeders  are  work- 
ing together  to  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  their  favorite  hog  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year. 


BRED  SOWS  ON  PASTURE 
AND  BARLEY. 


About  one  hundred  registered  Po- 
land-China sows  have  been  bred  this 
spring  by  G.  A.  Smith  of  Corcoran. 
They  run  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  are 
fed  a  little  fine  -  ground  barley, 
which  is  considered  better  than 
rolled,  because  the  hulls  are  ground. 
It  is  better  than  whole  barley  be- 
cause hogs  gulp  the  latter  down  and 
it  passes  through,  whole.  It  is  bet- 
ter dry  than  wet  because  the  hogs 
must  chew  it  more,  and  eat  more 
slowly. 


Toyon  Farms  report  the  sale  of 
Toyon  King  Madrigal  Walker  to  L. 
J.  Stratton  of  Meadow  Valley.  Their 
cow,  Miss  Wayne,  recently  completed 
as  a  four-year-old  a  seven-day  test 
with  30.56  lbs.  butter  and  600.3  lbs. 
milk. 


Champloa  Rem.  P.  P. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

W1ININIINOS  P.  P.  1.  I  19IS 

Aged  Ram  First  and  Second  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  Sire.  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex 
lul.it. .r  First  and  Fourth  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First  Flock  un 
der  one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials 
of  13  Firs  Is.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships 
Purebred  Registered  Itsow  uid  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lou 
BISHOP   RKOS.,   Agents.  *AN  RAMOS, 

Cost™  Costa  County.  California. 


BARON   DUKE  20 1ST,  GRAND  CHAMPION   AT   OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 

Wherever  They  Show" 


VJ\K  st  the  California  State  Fair.  1917— 26 awards. 
« I"  including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 


WIN  at  the  Oregon  State  Pair.  1917—10  Finite 
"lii  and  6  Championships 

tt  |N  at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha.  Neb. — Grand 
"111  Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  14  other  awards 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young  boars  ready  for  serrice.  sired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Riverby  Princess,  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  gilte  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  year*  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  tinder  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  Tarying 

type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  coll 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  •  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog. 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  In  size, 
high  In  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sew,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1015;  Sacramento.  1916.  130  1  P- 

FAIR    DEALING,    UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CCST0MER8,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

IW.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Santa  Anita 

Rancho 

Anoakia  Breedii 

-ig  Farm 

POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  hard  boara.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Klutyrs  Laird.  The  dame  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at  World's  Fair.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita  Ml.  Baldwin 

W.  rl.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


OIVE  THEM  REGULARLY 

ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  in  Prime  Condition 
And  will  make  More  Pork  with  Less  Feed 
Send  for  SAMPLE  and  FREE  STOCK  BOOK 

save  your  hogs    Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.  S;V"nHcb5!c«n* 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HA  USER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 
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Cattlemen  to  Meet  at  University  Farm 


[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.] 


The  address  of  welcome  will  be 
given  by  Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
University  Farm  School,  and  the  re- 
sponse by  William  Mullins,  President 
Surprise  "Valley  Livestock  Associa- 
tion. C.  E.  Ratchford,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service; 
Professor  Gordon  H.  True,  Division 
of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 
California,  and  L.  A,  Nares,  Presi- 
dent California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, will  talk  on  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

After  lunch  the  theme  "Markets 
and  Marketing"  will  be  discussed  by 
W.  J.  Dorris,  President  Alturas  Live- 
stock Association;  H.  A.  Jastro; 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead;  R.  Scott,  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.;  Hon.  F.  G. 
Stevenot,  Calaveras  Alpine  Livestock 
Association,  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Curtin, 
Stanislaus  Livestock  Association. 
"Shipping  to  Market"  will  be  con- 
sidered by  John  M.  Fulton,  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  S.  P. 
Co.,  and  W.  J.  Stockwell,  Western 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Ralph  P.  Merritt  and  Dean  Thomas 
F.  Hunt  will  also  address  the  meet- 
ing. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  an  auto 
drive  about  the  Farm,  after  which 


BUYER  AND  SELLER 


In  transactions  in  registered  live- 
stock, the  interests  ot  both  buyer  and 
seller  are  best  served  if  the  conditions 
are  in  black  and  white.  Every  ani- 
mal sold  in  one  of  our  regular  con- 
signment sales  is  covered  by  an  indi- 
vidual contract  signed  by  the  seller. 
If  you  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  this 
contract,  we  will  gladly  mail  one  on 
request. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


"Range  Management"  and  "Feeding 
for  Market"  will  be  discussed  by 
able  speakers.  In  the  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  livestock  demonstra- 
tion, Division  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
University  of  California.  "Value  of 
Improved  Breeds"  will  then  be  taken 
up  by  various  speakers,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  there  will  be  an 
inspection  of  sale  stock. 

On  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.  m.,  the 
first  annual  sale  of  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  will 
take  place  at  Davis,  California. 

On  Thursday  at  1:00  p.  m.,  the 
first  spring  sale  of  California  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  will  come 
off  at  Hord's  Sales  Pavilion,  478  Va- 
lencia street,  San  Francisco. 


FEED  INSPECTION  LAW 
NEEDED. 

A  feed  inspection  law  to  be  en- 
acted at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  inspect- 
ing feeds  and  labeling  all  mixed 
millstuffs  with  their  feed  values  was 
urged  at  the  Dairymen's  Conference 
at  University  Farm,  March  15,  and 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
to  that  effect.  Such  a  law  was  de- 
feated at  the  last  session,  though 
over  forty  States  have  beaten  us 
to  it.   

FEBRUARY  COMPETITION 
RECORDS. 

The  average  production  of  the  34 
cows  in  the  California  Dairy  Cow 
Competition  in  February,  at  an  av- 
erage distance  from  calving  of  274 
days,  was  676.9  pounds  milk,  con- 
taining 31.36  pounds  butterfat.  High 
fat  production  was  73.68  pounds. 
Three  registered  Holsteins  and  two 
Jerseys,  242  to  280  days  from  calv- 
ing, produced  over  40  pounds  of  fat. 
i  No  grades  produced  that  much. 


First  Spring  Sale 


OF 


SHORTHORNS 


Under  Auspices  of 


California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

Will  be  Held  at 
SALES  PAVILION 

478  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco 


ON 


Thursday,  April  11,  1918 


At  1  P.  M. 

CONSIGNORS 


Misses  Alexander  &  Kellogg 
William  Bond 
W.  M.  Carrnthers 
H.  M.  Elberg 
A.  W.  Foster 


T.  S.  Glide 
Jack  London  Ranch 
Ormondale  Company 
Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 
Paicines  Ranch  Co. 


University  of  California 

For  Catalogue  Apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders' Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FRED  REPPERT,  Auctioneer 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OP 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


•  AND 


Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England 

The  Famous  Glide  Merinos 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 
A  few  choice  yearlings  and  two-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
First  Prize  Breeders  Young   Shorthorn  Herd  at  Sacramento. 
Will  consign  some  choice  bulls  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Re       gistered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

RAICIINBS  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "s'an5?^^.'^0 

WILL  HAVE  SOME  ENTRIES  AT  THE  SHORTHORN  SALE.  APRIL  11 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Special  offering  for  the  next  30  days  of  10  corking  good  Registered 
Yearling  Bulls  and  10  Registered  Bred  Berkshire  Gilts. 


Will  consign  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD, 
CAL. 


City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 

Will  consign  4  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE         -         226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDO. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch- topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERT      ANIMAL      POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  mile*  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE      HDMOMn  Al  13    CC\  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE    UKiUUl^UALD    \^K) .     REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 

Will  consign  12  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  stron 
and  Great 

THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


By  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders  Association 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.     Wednesday,  April  10,  1918 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls. 
All  Western  bred.  Consigners  to  the  sale:  Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells, 
Nevada;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Woodland;  D.  O. 
Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman, 
California. 

Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer. 
Write  for  catalogue  to: — D .    O.    L,  I  V  E  L<  V 
582  MARKET  ST.  '  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Bates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOUR  FOR II  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL  OIL 
OR  ALL  PISTILLATE  if  you  use  our  1918 

carburetor.  .'J4  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
One-third  more  power.  Use  cheapest  gaso- 
line or  one-half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts  cold 
motor  even  at  zero  and  moves  right  off  with 
full  power.  No  spitting  or  popping.  Slow 
Bpeed  on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach  It  your- 
self. 30  off  list  where  no  agent.  Big  profits 
selling  our  goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write 
for  30-day  trial  offer  and  money  back  guar- 
antee. The  Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company, 
318  Madison  St..  Dayton.  Ohio. 


THE  V.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  like  John 

Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  If  you 
want  to  know  about  the  new  United  States 
or  need  repairs  for  the  old  one,  write  H.  E. 
Walker,  sales  manager,  Box  304,  Portland. 
Ore. 


REMANUFACTCRED  PIPE 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.    Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  Sao 

Francisco.  

HORSE  COLLARS — SI. 50  heavy  ticking. 
$3.50  leather  and  canvas,  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather:  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers,  333  Market  street,  San 

Francisco,  three  blocks  from  the  Ferry.  

FOR  SALE — Byron  Jackson  4-inch  D.  C. 
Pump  with  fittings.  7H  H.  P.  Fairbanks. 
Morse  motor  with  starting  compensator.  Has 
run  only  4000  KW.  H.  Will  sell  for  $350 
A.  O.  Erickson.  Box  11.  Arboga.  Cal. 


FOR  KALE — Now  C.  L,  Best  Tracklayer. 
20-40,  No.  464D.  never  used.  Cost  $4:!:~>0. 
Price  J3750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley, Pleasanton  P.  O..  Alameda  County.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 6  horsepower  hopper  cooled 
Alpha  De  Laval  gas  engine,  mounted  on  a 
truck.  Almost  new.  J.  H.  M„  P.  O.  Box  34. 
Menlo  Park.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.   


TRACTOR,  INTERNATIONAL  (45  h.  p.): 
costs  $4,000;  price  $2,000:  cash  or  exchange 
for  valuable  land  anywhere;  cash  basis.  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento.  


FOR  SALE — Bull  tractor.  5  horsepower  at 
drawbar.  12  on  belt.  Only  used  two  weeks. 
$300.    Address.  Box  970.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  


BEES  WANTED — State  price  and  quantity. 
D.  M.  Searby.  R.  D.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


NEW  RESERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while:  any  county:  $2.50:  booklet;  stamps. 
Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento.  

OWNER  OF  360-A  mountain  ranch  desires 
tenant  on  shares:  stock  and  equipment  on 
place.    F.  B.  Plant,  Boulder  Creek.  Cal. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F    Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


STOCK  RANCH  WANTED — Good  size. 
Plenty  of  water.  Near  railroad.  No  agents. 
Box  980.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — A  MARRIED  MAN — No  chil- 
dren, to  take  charge  of  and  care  for  about 
30  acres  of  young  walnuts  and  avocado  trees. 
State  age.  experience  and  where  last  em- 
ployed.   Box  990,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


ALFALFA  SEED. — Others  come  and  go.  We 
have  been  In  the  alfalfa  seed  business,  grow- 
ing and  selling,  for  many  years.  We  handle 
vast  quantities  of  it.  We  make  it  a  specialty 
Our  customers  dot  the  entire  globe,  practi- 
cally. If  you  want  reliable  stock,  seed  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  either  alfalfa  or  other 
seeds,  write  or  wire  us  for  quotations,  samples 
and  advice  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co.. 
Arbuckle.  Calif. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  FIELDS  will  produce 
heavier  crops  of  clean  hay  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  if  you  plant  the  seed  best  suited 
to  your  conditions.  We  will  gladly  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  long  years  of  experience  as 
commercial  growers  if  you  will  write  us  of 
your  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  will 
also  send  you  samples  and  price  of  the  seed 
we  consider  adapted  to  your  requirements. 
Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A  dvice  to  Back-Lotters 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  Snsan  Swaysgood.] 


Back-lotters  and  beginners  in  poul- 
try as  a  war  measure  will  do  bet- 
ter to  buy  the  ready-mixed  commer- 
cial feeds.  The  feed  dealers  know 
where  and  how  to  buy  the  old  well- 
dried  and  cured  grains  better*  than 
the  amateur  does.  They  know  the 
right  proportions  to  mix,  whereas  it 
takes  years  for  a  poultryman  to 
learn  these  important  things. 

THE    NEWLY    ARRIVED    BABY  CHICKS. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  and  have 
bought,  say,  a  hundred  baby  chicks 
from  some  breeder  at  a  distant  point, 
be  very  sure  you  do  your  part  in 
taking  care  of  the  chicks  when  they 
reach  you.  If  there  are  any  dead 
chicks,  take  the  package  back  to 
your  express  agent  and  find  out  who 
is  to  blame.  If  the  chicks  are  all 
alive,  treat  them  gently,  and  have 
your  brooder  ready  warmed  for  them. 
A  little  buttermilk  (sour  milk  can 
be  churned  to  buttermilk  with  an 
egg  beater  and  is  preferable  to  the 
bought  milk)  and  a  little  of  the 
bread  given  in  a  former  issue,  or  a 
little  rolled  oats  and  fine  chick  feed 
may  be  fed.  There  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  rule.  Use  judgment  in  feed- 
ing— that's  all — and  above  all  don't 
get  impatient  with  the  poor  little 
strangers.  Teach  them  where  to  go 
before  you  trust  them  to  go  them- 
selves. Everything  in  this  world 
is  new  and  strange,  so  the  chicks 
huddle  up  in  big  or  little  groups 
and  settle  down  for  the  night  if 
neglected.  If,  however,  you  take 
pains  to  teach  them  where  the  heat 
is  and  make  it  so  that  they  can't 
stray  away  from  it  for  a  day  or  two, 
they  will  learn  and  be  no  further 
trouble  to  you. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  FEEDING. 

Keep  the  brooder  at  an  even  tem- 
perature, as  a  varying  of  several  de- 

EUREKA    WALNUTS   ARE   THE   BEST — 

Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros.,  Walnut 
Nurseries,  214  S.  Alamansor  St.,  Alhambra, 
Cal.  

IMPROVED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 
produce  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months;  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbs.  for  $1.50  postpaid 
to  ami  including  3rd  zone:  98  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Niles;  1000  lbs.  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.     Cal ifornia  N ursery  Company,  Niles.  Calif 

HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company.  504-506  J  street,  8ac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Kran- 
quettc  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  priceB 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth  street,  Bakersfleld.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  to  outside 
points.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on  re- 
quest, stating  quantity.  Plants  ready  April 
to  May.    Address,  Box  522.  Merced,  Cal. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00  per 
hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J.  Bras- 
well.  Lindsay.  Cal.   


NEW  HA  ROY -HYBRID  ALFALFA,  under- 
ground stooler.  everlasting  grower:  investi- 
gate immediately;  54)  new  varieties  High-bred 
potato  seed,  15  cents.  J.  L.  Lawson.  San 
Jose.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Any  quantity  of  good,  re- 
cleaned  Soudan  grass  seed  at  20c  per  lb 
while  it  lasts:  have  only  about  1500'  lbs. 
unsold.  Order  at  once  before  prices  go  up. 
J    K    Schick.  Proberta.  Cal. 


GLAUIOLUS  BULBS  that  will  bloom.  Mix- 
ture of  new  named  varieties,  all  colors. 
Dozen.  40  cents.  Beautiful  Pendleton.  Dozen 
60  cents.  Post  free.  Cash  with  order.  W. 
H.  Kingsley.  Hayward,  Cal.  

KIL-WEED  will  eradicate  them.  Why  al- 
low  noxious  weeds  to  grow?  Conserve  the 
plant  food  they  use.  One  gallon  trial  order. 
$2.50.     Kil-Weed  Company.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


WALNUT    GRAFTING    WOOD  —  Willson's 

Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Endnal 
Nurseries,   F.  C.   Willson.   Prop.,  Sunnyvale. 

Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
Iano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  knows 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS  —  Burbank's  Phenomenal 
Berry. — Raspberries.  Ettersburg  Strawberries, 
and  Blackberries,  at  lowest  prices.  M.  J. 
Moniz.  Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol,  Calif. 


FRANQUETTE    WALNUT    TREES  —  True 

stock;  good  roots;  immediate  delivery.  Scions 
$5  per  100.    Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4.  Box 

447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
II  o  C.  Johnson.  Route  A.  Box  305,  Paso 
Robles. 


OREGON    IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES  

Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
D.  M.  Searby,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Yellow  Jersey  sweet  potatoes. 
$3  per  1000.  Flake  Smith,  835  Parton  street. 
Sa.ita  Ana.  Cal 


QUALITY   TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 

Nurseries.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


grees  causes  a  lot  of  troubles,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  diarrhea, 
cramps  and  general  weakness.  Don't 
overfeed  anything,  not  even  green 
feed,  but  keep  them  just  a  little 
hungry  all  the  time  so  that  they 
are  ready  for  you  when  you  come 
to  them  with  a  pan  of  feed.  Ab 
with  old  birds,  exercise  is  a  good 
appetizer  and  developer.  If  you  can 
provide  the  exercise  by  giving  chop- 
ped litter,  such  as  alfalfa  hay  or 
fine  clover,  lawn  cuttings  or  any- 
thing fine  enough  for  their  little 
feet  to  scratch  around,  you  are  on 
the  way  to  raising  healthy  chick- 
ens. Keep  up  the  exercise  and  use 
care  and  they  will  return  it  three- 
fold.   

WAR  BREAD  FOR  CHICKS. 

Either  I  neglected,  or  the  printer 
neglected,  to  state  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  used  in  making  bread 
for  baby  chicks,  and  I  have  had  sev- 
eral inquiries.  Now,  if  bran  is  used, 
one-third  the  quantity,  in  bulk, 
would  be  more  than  equal  to  equal 
parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
I  used  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  mid- 
dlings or  shorts,  oatmeal,  either 
rolled  or  fine  cut,  and  just  about 
one-third  in  bulk  of  any  of  the 
small  seeds,  kaffir  corn  or  anything. 
Use  all  the  eggs  you  can  spare  with 
sour  milk  and  just  a  reasonable 
amount  of  salt  and  charcoal.  Un- 
less I  was  telling  about  a  loaf  of 
certain  size  it  is  a  little  hard  to  say 
exactly  how  much,  besides,  if  a  per- 
son has  more  corn  than  oats  on 
hand,  or  more  of  any  other  material, 
it  would  not  hurt  to  use  what  is  on 
hand  or  can  be  obtained  the  cheap- 
est. Economy  is  making  the  best 
of  what  we  have,  whether  it  fits  in 
with  a  recipe  or  not.  Bake  well  and 
feed  dry;  the  little  bright  seeds  such 
as  millet  are  attractive  to  chicks,  but 
too  much  raw  millet  is  not  good. 
Cooked  millet  loses  its  sting.  Do 
you  catch  the  idea? 

DON'T  BE  A  QUITTER. 

George  H.  Croley,  the  poultry 
sage,  gave  a  young  poultry  breeder 
the  following  advice  recently:  "Be- 
cause the  first  year  in  the  poultry 
business  may  not  have  been  success- 
ful as  you  had  hoped  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  quitting.  Figure  upon  a 
cycle  of  three  years.  Of  these,  if 
you  do  your  part,  you  should  expect 
one  poor,  one  fair,  and  one  good 
year."   

The  inmates,  of  the  Kings  county 
bastile  enjoyed  a  turkey  dinner  one 
day  last  week,  while  down  in  the 
justice  court  of  Hanford  two  aliens 
received  ninety-day  sentences  for 
stealing  the  turkeys  from  Mrs.  Hay- 
maker's ranch.  The  defendants  were 
denied  their  portion  of  the  "spread." 


MAKING  DUCKS  LAY. 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rnral   Press   by  Susan 
Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

A  neighbor  man  had  some  nice 
white  Peking  ducks,  but  they  would 
not  lay.  He  came  to  ask  what  would 
make  them  lay.  I  told  him  feed, 
lots  of  it.  I  suppose  my  recipe  was 
no  account;  anyway  he  sold  them  to 
another  man.  That  man  came  to 
me,  too.  I  told  him  about  feed,  per- 
haps a  little  more  definitely,  because 
I  thought  he  would  pay  attention  to 
what  I  said,  which  he  did. 

Yesterday  he  told  me  that  from 
his  seven  ducks  he  is  getting  seven 
eggs  a  day.  This  shows  that  just  a 
little  more  feed  will  often  turn  the 
trick  and  that  it  is  mighty  foolish, 
after  feeding  until  birds  mature,  to 
sell  them  when  you  ought  to  be 
reaping  the  benefit. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  laying 
hens,  turkeys  and  other  fowls.  Feed 
is  high,  but  it's  much  cheaper  to 
feed  enough  to  turn  the  trick  and 
get  the  eggs  than  to  keep  drooling 
along  and  get  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
eggs  a  hen  is  capable  of  laying. 


ANOTHER 
WARM 
FRIEND  OF 


lliir,  VtWunmmafllJl 


Horses  are  worth  money, 
harness  is  expensive,  wagons 
cofttoo;  don't  wear  them  out 
— use  C.&S.  Pony  (Graphite* 
Axle  Grease — the  frictionless 
lubricant 

In  1-lb.  tins  at  your  dealer's 

WHITTIER-COBURN  COMPANY 
Sao  Francisco 


rfRQHAW 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmrr'sbigqnestions: 
Bow  can  1  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  liow  enn  the  wife 

have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  feast  labor! 

TRHM  Afll?  Combined  Bill 
UiUVi  JU-rH,  ^ Driu seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
tcred  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
it  and  doaday  shaad- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. S&io 
to  (3C.00. 

Write  for 
booklet. 

BatemauM'f e Co., Box  39C,Grenloch,N.J. 


KANOUSE  &  FO.OTE,  General  Agents 
First  and  Jackson  Sts.,         Oakland,  CaL 


BAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 
HANGERS 

STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 
CUPOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
HANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


"LOUDEN" 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


The  dairy  rancher  has  long 
since  learned  that  the  cow  Is 
sensitive  animal  and  anything 
that  adds  to  the  comfort  and  the 
cleanliness  of  her  surroundings 
Invariably  shows  up  in  the  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

Is  often  the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equip- 
ment replaces  the  old  style  un- 
comfortable and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Big  112-page  book  of  Modern 
Barn  Plans  containing  scores  of 
diagrams  and  illustrations  and 
the  complete  Catalog  of  Louden 
Barn  Equipment. 

A  Postal  WU1  Bring  Them. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
424  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  Half-price  egg 
sale.  Big  profit  now  raisin?  our  200-290 
egg  Leghorns.  Wyandottes.  Anconas,  Reds. 
Rocks,  Minoreas,  Orpingtons.  Brahmas.  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Thousands  chicks,  eggs 
weekly,  reasonable.  Laying  pullets,  hens. 
Males  half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hun- 
dreds making  money.  One  cleared  $617  on 
110  hens  last  year.  Wm.  Beeson,  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  (60.000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100;  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter. Cal   

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns.  $15  per  100;  Rocks.  $20  per  J  00. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country:  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery.  Petaluma.  California.  

MAMMOTH  GEESE — I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geese  at  25c. 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you  want. 
Pea-  Fowls- — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely,  Alpaugh, 
Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A, 
Box  183A.  Ceres,  Cal. .  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Coming.  Cal  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs: 
baby  chicks:  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minoreas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rocks 

and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  White,  Brown 

and   Buff  Leghorns.     Write  for  folder  and 

price  list.  B.   W.  Archibald,   Soquel,  Santa 

Cruz  Co..  Cal  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3,  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres,  Cal 

$1.23  PER  FIFTEEN,  Delivered  Anywhere 
in  Sacramento,  for  hatching  eggs;  15c  each 
for  day-old  chicks.  Extra  large  Hoganized 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ashford's  Sanitary  Yards, 
Box  77.  R.  3.  Sacranlento.  

CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders;  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown, 
Ceres.  Cal  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Hoganized 
stock,  big  chickens  and  fine  las'ers.  Settings, 
$1.50.  Also  thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
bantams.  A.  M.  Foster.  Route  A,  Box  97. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  .   

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomis.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair.  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12  oO 
pair.      Cash    with    order.      T.    M.  Calvert. 

McFarland.  Cal.  

^  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  early: 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery. 
Petaluma.  Cal     W.  S.  Waldorf,  Prop. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Eggs  $5  per  13 
My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  E.  Balmer,  Al- 
hamhra  VrIIct.  Martinez.  Cal  

EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Guineas,  Buff  Orping- 
ton Chickens.  E.  A.  McKinley,  R.  D.  Ukiah. 
Cal.  , 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day-old 
chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days.  Why 
not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Free  circular.    L  W.  Clark.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per  12: 
colored  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  $1.50  per  12: 
prize  winning  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  12     Emma  Millar.  Farmington.  Cal. 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-eeg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
winners.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm  Lar».  3915  39th  avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

WHITK  LBOBORN  CHICKS  AND  EGOS — 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant.  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
Chicks.  March  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm. 
Fatrmead.  Cal.  

BETTER  WHITE  ROCKS  for  the  better 
class  of  farmers;  prize-winning  stock;  cir- 
cular free.  O.  B.  Htmt,  1244  Burnett, 
Berkeley. 


The  Egg  and  Grain  Markets  Reviewed 

IWritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo.  H.  Croley.] 


In  the  February  2,  1918,  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  writer 
presented  a  table  illustrating  the 
probable  gross  profit  per  hen  for  the 
year  1918.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  an  unlooked-for  advance  in 
prices  of  rough  grains  until  they  are 
now  held  for  a  higher  figure  than 
the  price  of  wheat  as  fixed  by  the 
Government.  This  increase  has 
caused  some  readers  to  request  a  re- 
vised estimate;  evidently  they  have 
carefully  watched  the  cost  of  grain 
and  have  overlooked  the  present  in- 
creased price  of  eggs  over  1917. 

Let  us  see  what  results  we  get 
from  an  investigation  of  both  the 
grain  and  egg  markets:  The  re- 
cent additions  to  the  prices  of  rough 
grains  have  averaged  about  55c  per 
100  pounds,  which  increases  the  cost 
of  feeding  one  hen  for  a  year  about 
20c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  eggs  has  increased  to  a  greater 
extent.  Our  former  estimate  was 
based  on  the  average  San  Francisco 
,net  return  price  for  all  grades  of 
eggs,  which  was  35c  per  dozen.  For 
the  first  eleven  weeks  of  1918  the 
increased  net  return  price  has  added 
fully  4c  per  week,  during  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  value  of  eggs  produced 
by  each  hen,  adding  about  45c  to 
the  income. 

In  this  connection  the  considera- 
tion of  a  statement  made  recently 
by  A.  B.  Dann,  professor  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, may  be  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. The  ration  he  mentions 
is  similar  to  the  manufactured  mixed 
poultry  feeds  now  generally  fed  to 
commercial  flocks  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Professor  Dann  states: 
"The  average  cost  of  Cornell  ration 
(both  grain  and  mash)  for  the  years 
1915  and  1916  was  $1.87  per  100 
pounds;  for  1917  it  was  $3.11,  an 
increase  of  $1.24  per  100  pounds, 
or  66.3  per  cent;  while  the  increase 
in  price  of  eggs  (highest  New  York 
quotations)  was  30.2  per  cent. 

"Assuming  that  a  well-kept  com- 
mercial flock  will  average  10  dozen 
eggs  per  hen,  and  basing  the  value 
of  these  eggs  on  the  average  price 
for  1915  and  1916,  which  was  30c 
per  dozen,  they  would  be  worth  $3 
per  hen  per  year.  It  requires  ap- 
proximately 75  pounds  of  grain  and 
mash  to  feed  this  hen  for  the  period 
of  one  year;  at  $1.87  per  100  pounds 
this  would  cost  $1.40  per  hen  per 
year.  Subtracting  the  feed  cost  from 
the  value  of  eggs  would  leave  $1.60 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock: 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2. 
144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high 
est  awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  Saa 
Francisco. 


BLUE    RIBBON   WHITE   WYANDOTTES — 

Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B.  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville 
Cal. 


TURKEY  AND  POULTRY  KANCUfcs — Plen- 
ty; 3  to  10  miles  of  market;  stock  raising 
homesteads.  Free  booklet.  Joseph  Clark.  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorn  and  R.  I 
Reds.  Hatches  every  week;  any  quantity:  only 
first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  for  prices.  E.  W 
Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif.   


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 


ANCONAS  —  Thoroughbreds ;  Hoganized ; 
eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50  per  15,  $7  per  100 
Mrs.  A.  Stromwall,  Merced.  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  ergs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rook,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal.   


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching; 
also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore,  Box  466. 
Exeter.  Cal.   


IOANA  HATCHERY,  445  Broadway,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.  Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — Ale» 
eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements. 
Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  loading  strains.  M.  M.  Reimu 
Flaaada.  Oal 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GKBSE,  GUINEAS. 
P«a  Fowl.  Pig-eons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W 
Park  St..  Sto«kUn.  Cal.  Stamps.   


FOR  SALE  —  English  Ring  -  neck  Pheasant 
Hens.  $2  per  bird  in  dozen  lots.  J.  K.  Macom 
her.  Tlnton.  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — From 
trap-nested  stock.  $10  per  100.  Henry  Ter 
rntt    Corning.   Cal.  •  


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Watsonville.  Cal 


per  hen  per  year  over  feed  cost. 

"The  same  number  of  dozens  of 
eggs  for  1917  at  the  increase  of  30.2 
per  cent  in  price  would  be  worth 
$3.90.  The  75  pounds  of  feed  for 
the  year  1917  at  $3.11  per  cwt. 
would  cost  $2.32.  This  would  leave 
a  balance  over  feed  cost  for  the  year 
1917  of  $1.58:  This,  you  will  note, 
is  but  2c  below  the  return  above 
feed  cost  for  the  average  of  the  years 
1915  and  1916. 

"The  whole  point  in  question  is 
that  when  feed  increases  100  per 
cent  in  cost  per"  100  pounds,  it  is 
offset  by  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
eggs  per  dozen." 


SOME  SAND  TALK. 

IWritten   for  Pacific  Rural   Press   by  Susan 
Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

An  old  friend  some  time  ago  re- 
minded me  of  the  sand  cure  for 
soft-shelled  eggs  and  how  it  worked 
for  worms.  He  might  also  have 
added  that  good,  sharp  sand  is 
almost — not  quite,  but  almost — a 
cure  for  two-thirds  of  the  poul- 
try ailments  we  are  troubled  with. 
It  won't  cure  roup  or  anything 
that  attacks  the  external  parts, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  preventive,  and 
an  aid  to  a  permanent  cure  for  liver 
troubles  of  any  kind  and  all  internal 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
helps  digestion,  and  it  is  also  good 
as  a  bone  maker,  a  feather  maker, 
and  the  best  egg-shell  maker  we 
have,  beating  old  plaster  and  lime 
mixtures  to  a  frazzle.  But  not  every 
one  can  get  good,  sharp  sand,  and 
unless  it  is  sharp  there  is  not  so 
much  virtue  in  it.  But  chickens  of 
all  ages  and  all  sizes  like  almost 
any  kind  of  sand,  and  up  north, 
where  I  had  a  creek  to  carry  my 
sand  from,  fresh,  I  have  toiled  and 
moiled  carrying  buckets  of  sand  to 
young  chickens  that  I  had  to  shut  in, 
just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  eat 
it.  A  bucket  of  grain  would  not 
have  tasted  half  so  good  to  them, 
and  from  that  I  infer  that  sand  in 
some  form  is  almost  a  necessity  for 
healthy  poultry.  And  it's  cheap, 
even  counting  the  labor,  so  why  not 
indulge  your  chickens  in  a  good  mess 
of  sand?   

NEW  POULTRY  FEEDS. 


Milk  albumen  dried  for  poultry 
feed  is  rapidly  gaining  popularity  at 
$4.25  and  $4.65  per  hundredweight 
in  the  Petaluma  district,  according 
to  R.  N.  Hoyrup,  who  works  for  the 
firm  handling  this  relatively  new 
feed  stuff.  Dried  milk  is  out  of  the 
game  at  present,  but  albumen,  which 
formerly  was  wasted  in  whey,  has 
been  found  very  easily  changed  into 
the  form  of  albumen  in  the  whites 
of  eggs.  It  is  mixed  in  dry  or  wet 
mash,  not  in  greater  proportion  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Mr.  Hoyrup. 

Another  new  feed  is  "cube  cheese." 
This  is  simply  milk  curd  with  most 
of  the  water  pressed  out.  It  is  pack- 
ed in  cubes  about  one'foot  in  dimen- 
sions, but  must  be  sold  without  long 
delay,  for  it  heats  and  ferments  in- 
side if  held  too  long. 


LEG  WEAKNESS. 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  of  my  hens 
have  developed  leg  weakness.  They 
seem  to  be  in  good  condition  other- 
wise.    Eyes  are  bright,  combs  red 


and  appetites  good,  but  legs  will 
hardly  support  them.  I  have  them 
enclosed  on  a  straw  litter  during 
rains  and  keep  them  in  till  the 
ground  is  warm  in  the  morning. 
What  is  the  probable  cause  of  trou- 
ble and  remedy? — L.  B.  S.,  Wallaoe, 
Cal. 

This  is  rheumatism.  Give  one 
teaspoonful  iodide  of  potassium  in 
one  quart  of  drinking  water  and 
keep  the  chicks  dry.  Keep  this  up 
and  they  will  soon  be  all  right. 
Don't  let  them  get  any  other  water 
to  drink. 

NO   PROHIBITION  ON  SALE  OF 
BROILERS. 

Regulations  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration against  the  sale  of  live  or 
freshly  killed  poultry  do  not  apply 
to  broilers  weighing  two  pounds  or 
less.  The  object  of  the  regulations 
is  to  keep  the  laying  hen  on  the 
farm  and  call  a  halt  on  the  rapid 
depletion  of  poultry  stock  that  is 
going  on  in  this  country.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  by  April  30  the  Ameri- 
can hen  will  have  done  her  duty  as 
an  egg  producer  and  may  then  go 
to  market. 

BONE  VALUABLE. 

If  you  feed  a  combination  of  sand 
and  bone  along  with  your  ration, 
your  hens  will  molt  much  quicker 
and  more  evenly.  There  won't  be 
so  many  straggling  feathers  holding 
the  hens  back,  but  you  must  feed 
well  along  with  it,  if  you  expect  the 
best  results. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


myone 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


fei'^tf     Mil  I  C  '•cs  ANOELtS 


the  Coulson 

'/^fami      System  o/  Feedir.g 
■.'    •'     y  Our  fr-'e  bookThickens  from  sM! 
\  to  Market  gives  M  reticulars 

JhLw  Coulson  Co., Petaluma  Cal. 


vtime  L«eUorn  chucks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
$12  per  hundred;  reduction  by 
1<W0.  Write,  James  D.  Yates, 
Poultry  Judge.  Modesto,  Calif. 


Ponltrymen's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'n  "'{HES6" 
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Mr*.  $}e$t'i>  better. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


My  Dear  Friends:  When  I  was 
a  girl  in  my  mother's  home,  many 
years  ago,  and  she  tried  so  hard 
to  teach  me  to  sew,  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  had  visions  of  how 
shabby  and  uncomfortable  I  would 
be  when  I  had  a  home  of  my  own 
and  children  to  care  for.  Everyone 
then  pitied  the  unfortunate  women 
who  had  to  buy  ready-made  clothes. 
How  different  it  is  today;  instead 
of  pity,  we  almost  feel  envious  of 
a  woman  who  can  afford  to  buy  gar- 
ments ready  made. 

IT   PATS   TO   STUDY  PBICES. 

Practically  everything  a  woman 
needs  she  can  buy  in  the  stores,  but 
of  course  not  always  at  a  price  she 
wants  to  pay.  But  if  you  get  well 
established  in  your  mind  when  you 
can  expect  to  find  reduced  prices  on 
good  goods,  the  price  does  not  need 
to  trouble  you,  for  you  will  find  it 
well  within  your  reach  at  such 
times.  When  a  woman  is  very  busy 
about  other  things,  too  much  sewing 
is  liable  to  be  paid  for  very  dearly. 

WARM    WEATHER  WEAR. 

I  saw  morning  dresses  in  a  store 
last  week  that  seemed  so  desirable 
that  I  wished  you  might  all  have 
seen  them.  The  two-piece  dress 
consisting  of  a  plain  skirt  and  belted 
middy  blouse  is  very  popular.  It  is 
a  warm  weather  dress,  having  square 
neck  and  quite  short  sleeves,  and  is 
many  times  shown  in  the  light  cham- 
brays  or  ginghams  with  a  little 
white  braid  for  trimming.  Also 
there  is  what  is  called  the  bungalow 
apron,  which  is  equal  to  a  dress,  as 
it  entirely  covers  one  up.  It  is  cut 
very  much  like  a  middy  blouse,  ex- 
tending on  down  to  form  a  skirt. 
These  are  easy  to  launder  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  scant,  so 
that  the  skirt  does  not  drag  into 
things. 

FOR  PORTLY  PEOPLE. 

Both  these  styles  are  better  for 
slender  women,  but  for  those  of 
heavier  build  there  are  plain  gored 
skirts,  with  plain  waists,  open  at 
the  throat  and  having  a  turn-over 
collar  of  white  and  elbow  sleeves  for 
freedom  of  motion.  Now  this  sounds 
very  practical  and  perhaps  not  very 
attractive,  but  when  you  find  on  the 
skirt  patch  pockets  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  on  the  waist  revers  and 
a  collar  that  comes  down  and  forms 
a  vest  and  a  button-trimmed  belt, 
you  would  feel  as  I  did,  that  they 
were  good  enough  looking  to  wear 
any  time  that  they  were  clean.  They 
come  in  solid  colors,  stripes  and 
checks  and  have  pleated  skirts  and 
a  touch  of  embroidery  on  some  of 
them,  but  for  that  you  must  expect 
to  pay  a  little  more.  The  bungalow 
aprons  may  be  purchased  for  a  dol- 
lar and  the  other  styles  for  $1.50  up 
to  $2.50. 

SELECT   COLORS  CAREFULLY. 

If  you  are  limited  for  time  and 
are  in  need  of  this  type  of  dress,  it 
would  pay  you  to  investigate  these. 
This  year  we  may  need  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  the  colors  we  se- 
lect, for  the  dye  is  not  so  good  as 
formerly. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


THRIFT  STAMPS. 


If  you  cannot  buy  a  War  Savings 
Stamp,  you  can  at  least  buy  thrift 
stamps,  which  are  only  25c  apiece 
and  may  be  exchanged  for  the  War 
Savings  Stamps  when  the  necessary 
amount  is  secured.  All  over  the 
country  a  great  effort  is  being  made 
to  interest  people  of  small  means  to 
save  their  money  for  investment  in 
loans  to  the  Government. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  do  not  real- 
ize that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  have  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  this  new  method 
of  buying  stamps  makes  it  possible 
to  largely  increase  the  number  of 
people  who  wish  to  loan  their  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  An  organ- 
ized effort  is  being  made  in  the 
schools,  and  in  many  women's  clubs 
there  are  War  Savings  societies,  to 
encourage  the  interest  in  the  matter. 


TWO  SOCKS  KNIT  AT  ONCE. 

The  purling  for  the  top  of  the 
socks  is  knit  separate.  When  one 
is  finished,  take  it  off  with  a  darn- 
ing needle  onto  a  heavy  cord.  When 
the  other  is  finished,  slip  the  first 
one  inside  the  second  one,  and  with 
the  knitting  needle  take  up  from 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  alter- 
nating, beginning  with  the  first 
stitch  from  the  needle  and  ending 
with  the  last  stitch  from  the  one  on 
the  cord.  Hold  the  sock  toward 
you,  purling  the  first  stitch,  which 
is  from  the  sock  that  was  on  the 
needle,  and  knitting  the  second 
stitch  from  the  one  that  was  on  the 
cord,  proceed  with  first  purl  and 
then  knit,  holding  the  thread  over 
the  first  finger  for  purling  and  the 
second  finger  for  knitting,  and  soon 
you  will  acquire  a  rhythm. 

When  you  get  to  the  heel,  take 
off  as  in  any  sock.  As  you  turn 
your  heel,  always  purl  the  one  next 
to  you  and  knit  the  other.  To  nar- 
row take  first  and  third  stitch,  purl 
them  and  slip  the  needle  out,  which 
leaves  one  stitch  from  the  opposite 
sock,  which  slip  onto  your  needle  I 
and  narrow  knitting.  There  is  no 
Blip  and  bind  in  this  sock.  When 
finished  slip  the  needles  out  and  I 
take  up  your  separate  socks  and  bind 
off.  In  purling  never  put  your 
thread  over — always  keep  it  toward 


use  of  the  seed  box  under  glass  or 
cloth.  From  this  box  one  can  trans- 
plant in  Just  the  desired  location 
and  the  right  quantity.  To  have 
early  flowers,  this  should  have  been 
started  some  time  ago,  so  that 
pansy  plants  would  be  ready  to  be 
placed  in  a  favorable  spot  now. 
With  good  mulching  and  a  little 
care,  they  would  bloom  almost  im- 
mediately. 

New  beds  of  violets  should  be 
made  from  the  runners  or  by  di- 
viding clumps. 

Cuttings  from  carnations  should 
be  put  in  for  later  blooms. 

As  soon  as  the  sweet  peas  need  it, 
they  should  be  given  support,  either 
branches  or  wire  to  run  upon. 

THE  BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE. 

The  Kansas  State  Council  of  De- 
fense is  mobilizing  the  boy  power 
of  the  State  to  meet  the  deficiency 
caused  by  enlistment  and  the  draft. 
Through  the  county  councils  a  boys' 
working  reserve  is  being  organized. 
These  boys  will  take  the  places,  so 
far  as  possible,  left  by  the  men 
"over  there." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Gover- 
nor, hundreds  of  Kansas  schools  are 
holding  six-day  sessions  in  order  to 
close  school  earlier  in  the  summer, 
thereby  releasing  students  and  men 
teachers  to  assist  the  farmers. 


THE  WOMEN'S  GAME 

Was  there  ever  a  game  we  did  not  share, 

Brother  of  mine? 
Or  a  day  when  I  did  not  play  you  fair, 

Brother  of  mine? 
"As  good  as  a  boy,"  you  used  to  say 
And  I  was  as  eager  for  the  fray 
And  as  loath  to  cheat  or  run  away, 

Brother  of  mine. 

You  are  playing  the  game  that  is  straight  and  true, 

Brother  of  mine. 
And  I'd  give  my  soul  to  stand  next  to  you, 

Brother  of  mine. 
The  spirit  indeed  is  still  the  same, 
I  should  not  shrink  at  the  battle's  flame, 
Yet  here  I  stay — at  the  women's  game, 

Brother  of  mine.  — Anon. 


you  as  if  you  are  purling  back  on 
your  heel.  In  case  there  is  a  right 
and  wrong  side  to  the  tops,  put  two 
rights  together. 

ORGANIZED_  EFFORT. 

The  mobilized  women  of  Berke- 
ley have  succeeded  in  working  out 
a  plan  of  dividing  the  town  accord- 
ing to  political  precincts.  Helpers 
are  known  by  army  titles,  as  cap- 
tain, lieutenant,  etc.,  and  are  in 
charge  of  groups  of  precincts,  single 
precincts,  groups  of  blocks  and  sin- 
gle blocks.  There  are  abundant 
helpers  and  they  retain  their  posi- 
tions and  take  charge  of  all  war 
drives.  So  far  these  have  been  the 
book  and  magazine  collection,  the 
food  pledge  and  the  Red  Cross  mem- 
bership drive. 

It  is  so  well  systematized  that  the 
whole  town  of  Berkeley,  containing 
60,000  people,  can  be  covered  in  an 
emergency  drive  in  twenty  -  four 
hours. 

GARDEN  NOTES. 


Seeds  of  pansies,  asters,  stocks 
and  cosmos  may  be  planted  in  safety 
this  month.  Much  better  results 
would  be  obtained,  however,  by  the 


USE  LESS  WHEAT. 


The  wheat  situation  is  more  acute. 
The  cry  of  the  allies  is  for  bread, 
and  the  Food  Administration  urges 
further  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion of  bread  and  breadsjuffs.  The 
present  situation  demands  not  only 
mixed  cereal  bread  but  the  free  use 
of  such  bread  substitutes  as  pota- 
toes, hominy  and  rice,  and,  above 
all,  less  bread.  Housekeepers,  this 
is  your  present  task  and  the  Food 
Administration  relies  on  your  loyal 
response. 

GIVE  GENEROUSLY. 


Our  soldier  boys  have  left  their 
wives,  children,  homes,  sweethearts, 
friends,  prospects,  comforts — every- 
thing— that  your  home  may  be  safe, 
your  wife  and  children  comfortable 
and  happy.  Our  boys  get  tired,  lone- 
some and  discouraged.  They  endure 
sickness,  suffer  from  wounds,  face 
death.  Will  you  do  all  you  can  to 
help?  Will  you  dig  deep  into  your 
bank  account  and  match  sacrifice 
with  sacrifice,  service  with  service, 
gift  with  gift?  Will  you  give  that 
sum  which  will  enable  you  to  hon- 
estly say — I  have  done  all  I  can? 


ON  "WHEATLESS  DAfS 


USE  NO  BREAR  CRACRTBS, 
EASTRY  OR  BREAKFAST 
POODS  CONTAINING 
WHEAT. 


ON  ALL  BAYS 


■VTIHLtfH  rUBCHASE  OT 
VHLAT  FLOUR  FOE  HOME  USE 
WU  MUSI  NY  ALSO  AN  EQUAL 
UIOUKT  Of  OTHER  CEREALS 


Official  uniform  of  the  Food 
Conservation  section  of  Food  Ad« 
ministration.  Pattern  may  ba 
obtained  by  itiailing'  ten  cents  to 
Food  •  Administratiojk  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-iB  Flrat  St.,  San  FraneUe* 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,    Loa  Angela 
Blake,  HcFall  Co.,         Portland.  Ore. 


Dralrra 
In 
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$ccd  Xealth. 

IBy  H.  E.  Pastor,  M.  D.l 


Witch  Hazel. 
The  term  Witch  Hazel  ha3  a  mys- 
tic and  uncanny  sound,  but  is  not 
brewed  according  to  the  formula  of 
the  witches  in  "Macbeth."  It  is  not 
a  "charm  for  powerful  troubles, 
which  like  a  hell-broth  boils  and 
bubbles."  On  the  contrary,  Witch 
Hazel  is  a  distilled  extract  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  a  very  innocent 
plant  known  as  Hamamelis  virgin- 
ica,  which  grows  over  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  United  States  and 
bears  pretty  yellow  flowers  when  in 
bloom.  The  medicinal  value  of 
Witch  Hazel  depends  mainly  upon 
the  tannic  acid  which  it  contains, 
said  to  be  from  8  to  11  per  cent. 
There  are  other  vegetable  astrin- 
gents listed  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  none  have  attained  the  wide 
popularity  of  Witch  Hazel.  Its  prop- 
erties are  that  of  an  astringent, 
styptic,  and  tonic.  It  may  be  used 
locally  or  internally.  For  hurts, 
sprains  and  bruises,  accompanied  by 
congestions  and  local  inflammations, 
it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  may 
be  highly  recommended  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy  where  there  is  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  stomach,  rectum, 
kidneys,  etc.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  fluid  extract  may  be  taken  in 
doses  ranging  from  a  drop  to  a  tea- 
spoonful,  according  to  its  strength. 
The  article  as  found  in  different 
drug  stores  is  of  more  or  less  in- 
definite composition.     An  ointment 


of  this  drug  is  prepared  by  evap- 
porating  the  extract  and  incorporat- 
ing the  resultant  product  in  coco 
butter.  This  is  a  good  application 
for  foul  ulcers,  and  bruises  result- 
ing in  discolorations. 


Simple  Remedy  for  Hay  Fever. 

In  our  note  on  bicarbonate  of  soda 
recently  published  we  omitted  one 
of  the  interesting  uses  of  this  house- 
hold remedy.  Some  experiments  have 
lately  been  made  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  the  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  on  the  theory  that  this  an- 
noying malady  is  due  to  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  system,  and  that  it 
may  be  benefited  by  alkaline  treat- 
ment. The  soda  was  administered 
three  times  a  day  in  teaspoonful 
doses  with  marked  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tients. In  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  treated  complete  recovery  was 
had  in  four  or  five  days.  Although 
this  is  not  the  hay  fever  season,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  make  a  note  of  this 
in  passing,  that  it  may  be  treasured 
up  for  the  days  to  come. 

Partial  Loss  of  Voice. 
This  condition  is  usually  due  to 
an  inflammation  or  oedema  of  the 
larynx  (the  organ  of  speech)  or  to 
some  disturbance  of  the  nerves  or 
nerve  centers  controlling  the  laryn- 
geal muscles.  This  disturbance  may 
arise  from  some  actual  lesion  of  the 
parts  or  in  the  case  of  the  nerve 
centers  the  cause  may  be  psycho- 
logical, as  stage  fright,  mental  shock, 
hysteria.  When  the  loss  of  voice  is 
due  to  these  mental  states,  time  is 
an  element  in  recovery.    In  very  se- 


The  Miracle  of  the  Marne 


The  battle  of  the  Marne 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to 
superhuman  bravery.  They 
fought  as  if  led  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
herself. 

The  Marne  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same 
love  of  country  and  unity 
of  purpose  that  inspired  the 
French  people  must  inspire 
us,  and  we  must  win  the  war. 


rious  cases  a  change  of  scene,  and 
especially  of  altitude,  is  very  help- 
ful. In  the  commoner  cases  of  tem- 
porary loss  of  voice,  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron,  ten  drops  in  water  taken 
several  times  a  day,  will  quickly  re- 
store the  use  of  the  voice.  Where 
this  preparation  is  used  care  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  teeth  from 
the  action  of  the  iron. 


Buttermilk  for  Children. 

For  children,  big  and  little,  suf- 
fering from  chronic  indigestion, 
either  with  or  without  diarrhea,  but- 
termilk is  a  serviceable  article  of 
diet.  It  should  be  fresh  and  care- 
fully handled.  It  is  not  well  to  give 
it  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  diar- 
rhea, nor  where  persistent  vomiting 
accompanies  the  dyspeptic  attack. 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed 
and  clothed,  cared  for 
through  sickness  and 
wounds.  This  is  the  work 
of  every  individual  as  well 
as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of 
the  Bell  System  to  coordi- 
nate its  purpose  and  equip- 
ment to  the  other  factors 
in  our  national  industrial 
fabric,  so  that  the  manu- 
facture and  movement  of 
supplies  to  our  boys  abroad 
be  given  right  of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Dirt  Track 
of  Amerii 


Special 

Patented 

Feature 


Shoulders 
•f  Strength 


Nation-wide  victories  won  for  Ajax  Tires  the  Dirt  Track 
Championship  of  America.  State  Fair  crowds  from  Texas 
to  Massachusetts  witnessed  these  Ajax  triumphs. 

These  dirt  tracks  are  country  roads  with  a  fence  around  them. 
Ajax  victories  on  them  mean  Ajax  service  for  you.  On 
proved  performance  Ajax  Tires  become  your  natural  se- 
lection— the  sure  service,  money-saving  tire  for  the  farmer. 

SHOULDERS  STRENGTH 

The  picture  shows  you  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — a  special  pat- 
ented feature  found  only  on  Ajax  Tires. 

These  Shoulders  of  Strength  give  more  tread  on  the  road — more 
rubber  where  it  should  be — mean  added  wear — more  miles.  Because 
of  them  road  friction  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
tread  instead  of  centering  in  one  spot  and  wearing  through  to  the  fabric. 

AcSAX  ROAD  KING 

"More  Tread  on  the  Road" 
In  competition  ON"  THE  ROAD.  Ajax  Road  King  will  prove  its 
superiority     Built  for  city  streets  or  farm  highways.    Note  triangle 
barb  tread — an  added  safety  factor. 

B7%  Owners'  Choice 

This  huge  percentage  of  Ajax  total  factory  output  goes  to  car  own- 
ers as  their  individual  choice  over  other  tires  that  came  with  their  cars. 

Ajax  Tires — Ajax  Inner  Tubes  give  real  service.  Booklet  on  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength  mailed  free  on  request. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway,  New  York 


"While  Others  Are  ClaimintiQualiUWeAreGaaranfeeinti/t " 


MICA 

lAXLE  GREASE! 


fSTANDARD  OIL 


For  years  the  standard  of  farmers  everywhere— 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  Its  high-quality  petroleum 
grease  would  alone  make  good  axle  grease.  But 
the  powdered  mica  makes  it  better.  It  can't  gum 
or  cake  and  it  lasts  twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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Horseflesh  Coming  to  the  Fore. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
horses  and  mules  throughout  the 
East.  Good,  serviceable  horses,  free 
from  blemishes,  sell  readily  for  from 
$140  to  $175.  Almost  any  kind  of 
a  mule  is  quickly  salable  at  from 
$100  to  $250  a  head.  Up  to  quite 
recently  no  general  improvement  in 
the  prices  of  horses  and  mules  has 
been  noticeable  since  the  war  open- 
ed, notwithstanding  over  a  million 
and  a  half  herd  head  have  been 
pressed  into  war  service.  Mediocre 
and  common  horse  stock  is  still  un- 
desirable, and  there  is  no  consider- 
able demand  for  such  at  any  price. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  so  wide  a  spread  between  good 
and  poor  draft  animals  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  indica- 
tions were  more  promising  for  pro- 
duction in  this  line  from  good  sires 
and  dams. 

Sugar  Beets,  $8.25  Suggested  Price. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Beet  Commis- 
sion, appointed  on  January  30  to  in- 
quire into  the  controversy  between 
the  sugar  beet  growers  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  refineries  over  a  basic 
price  for  the  beet  crop  of  1918,  has 
just  rendered  its  decision.  It  finds 
that  the  average  total  cost  of  a 
sugar  beet  crop,  including  super- 
vision, interest  and  taxes,  is  $84  an 
acre,  and  concludes  that  growers  are 
entitled  to  a  profit  of  $16  above  this 
cost.  On  this  basis  the  commission 
suggests  that  the  price  of  sugar 
beets  should  be  on  a  basis  of  $8.25 
a  ton  for  beets  yielding  15  per  cent 
sugar  content,  the  price  to  increase 
or  decrease  one-fifteenth  for  each  1 
per  cent  of  sugar  content  the  beets 
contain,  more  or  less,  and  to  increase 
or  decrease  $1  a  ton  for  each  cent 
the  refiner  obtains  above  or  below 
7%c  a  pound. 

Dairymen  Taking  Second  Thought. 

While  market  milk  is  bringing 
higher  prices  than  for  some  time 
past,  there  are  dairymen  who  still 
think  the  business  does  not  pay  un- 
der existing  conditions  of  high- 
priced  feed  and  high-priced  labor, 
and  so,  many  cows  are  being  turned 
into  beef  as  fast  as  they  dry 
up.  The  betterment  of  feed  pros- 
pects over  California  is,  however, 
working  a  change  of  heart  with 
some  of  the  dairymen,  and  they  are 
less  ready  than  heretofore  to  part 
with  their  stock  to  the  butcher.  The 
price  of  good  milkers  is  going  up. 

Eastern  Oranee  Market. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  taking 
all  the  California  navel  oranges  that 
are  offered  and  are  not  overly  par- 
ticular about  size  and  quality.  The 
outlook  for  Valencias  is  good  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  opening  price  in 
April  will  not  fall  short  of  $4  a 
packed  box.  An  exchange  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  $2,000 
an  acre  has  been  offered  growers  of 
Valencia  oranges  in  California.  This 
for  the  crop  on  the  trees,  the  buyer 
to  gather  and  pack  the  fruit. 

Wool  Market  Strong. 

While  clipping  began  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Southern  California 
a  week  or  so  ago,  we  have  heard  of 
no  sales  of  the  spring  clip  being  yet 
effected.  It  is  said  that  sheep  grow- 
ers are  holding  for  unprecedentedly 
high  prices  and  buyers  are  offish 
about  meeting  their  demands.  Quite 
a  little  is  doing  in  Northern  wools, 
which  are  changing  hands  at  from 
70c  to  77c. 

Russian  Hides  and  Skins. 

An  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
who  was  recently  sent  to  Russia  to 
learn  what  could  be  done  to  facili- 
tate shipments  of  hides  and  skins  to 
the  United  States  found  little  en- 
couragement. Stocks  are  low  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Farmers  have  been  prohibited  from 
killing  calves  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

Prune  Price  Prospects. 

The  base  price  on  which  contract- 
ing for  the  approaching  crop  of 
prunes  is  being  done  is  advancing 
slightly.  It  is  said  that  offers  of 
7%c  are  now  being  made  and  some 
independent  growers  claim  to  have 
received  offers  as  high  as  8c. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  March  20,  1918. 
W  B  EAT. 

Wheat  is  quiet  and  unchanged  at  Gov- 
ernment prices. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club   3.43 

California  Club   3.43 

Northern   Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

There  is  practically  no  molt  stock  of 
California  barley  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Prices  are  nominally  unchanged. 
No  sales  are  reported. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.65@3.75 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.60@3.65 

OATS. 

The  San  Francisco  dealers  are  holding 
meetings  dally  to  establish  a  market  price 
on  oats.  Nominally  the  price  is  un- 
changed. Some  agreement  will  be  event- 
ually reached  for  a  market  price. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.50@3.60 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  3.50@:s.fl0 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  8.50@3.C0 

Black  oats    3.25@3.60 

CORN. 

Corn  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
other  grains  and  prices  are  nominal. 
Some  California  was  bought  at  a  range 
from  $3.70  to  $3.85.  but  hardly  enough  to 
establish  a  market  price. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.70@3.85 

Mllo  maize    3.60@3.75 

Egyptian    3.70@3.80 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1110  tons,  being  practically  the  same  as 
last  week.  Most  of  this  hay  arrived  by 
water,  the  receipts  by  rail  being  very 
light.  Trade  is  very  light,  with  buyers 
scarce.  Cars  are  still  difficult  to  obtain 
at  shipping  points,  and  although  several 
producers  have  signified  their  intention 
of  consigning  some  of  their  holdings  to 
market,  as  yet  but  few  consignments  have 
arrived  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  cars.  Most  of  the  hay  being  of- 
fered is  hay  which  has  been  held  back  by 
farmers  to  protect  their  stock  against  a 
dry  season,  but  the  fine  rains  of  late  have 
started  the  grass  growing  rapidly  and 
they  are  now  willing  to  sell  this  hay. 
This  makes  the  available  stock  greater 
than  would  otherwise  be.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  hay  at 
the  present  time.  The  demand  from  the 
south,  which  was  heavy  a  few  weeks  ago 
is  now  practically  nothing. 
Wheat  No.  1  $28.50@30.00 

do.    No.   2   25.O0tfJ28.0O 

Choice  tame  oat    28.00tfi30  00 

Wild  oat    24.00® 28.00 

ff™?/    24.O0@26.O0 

A'fa  fa    22.O0@24.O0 

^to,;k     •••   18.00@20.00 

Barley  straw   60®  .90 

FEED8TUFF8. 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  has  now  set- 
tled down  to  a  more  normal  basis.  The 
holders  who  had  bought  at  a  low  price 
have  disposed  of  their  stock,  and  the 
present  holders,  who  bought  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  figure,  are  now  selling 
at  a  close  enough  range  to  establish  a 
market  price.  The  wheatstuffs.  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  shorts,  are  practically  off  the 
market  on  account  of  the  mills  being 
busy  with  the  manufacture  of  barley 
flour.  Though  these  are  quoted  at  Gov- 
ernment prices,  there  Is  no  business  be- 
ing done  in  them.  The  users  of  barlev 
for  feed  are  called  upon  to  use  oats  in- 
stead of  barley,  as  all  of  the  latter  grain 
Is  needed  to  make  flour  for  human  con- 
sumption. It  is  pointed  out  that  oats  are 
cheaper  than  barley  at  present,  and  rolled 
oats  cheaper  than  rolled  barley,  and  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  farmers  to 
cease  using  barley  as  horse  or  cattle  feed 

A  ,?t■.pulp•  Per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $3S.00tff 40.00 

Bran,  per  ton   34.00@35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   4°  50 

C.^f*1  corn    89.OOC91.00 

Middlings    41.50tf?42.50 

SmT5..  ••.   80.00(3*3.00 

g°H«l  barley    70.00tfJ78.0O 

n""ed  S?},*.    70.00(975.00 

Roe  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

£,horts   $35.00@S6.00 

Tankage   None 


POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Yellow  onions  have  become  very  scarce 
on  thiB  market  and  their  place  lias  been 
takeu  by  the  Australian  browns.  The 
onion  market  is  weak  and  lower.  Pota- 
toes are  also  weak,  but  the  price  remains 
the  same  for  the  best  stock.  Peas  and 
asparagus  both  came  into  the  market  in 
greatly  Increased  quantity  and  the  prices 
sagged  considerably  from  last  week's  quo- 
tations. Strawberry  rhubarb  Is  now  com- 
ing in  in  boxes  and  Is  quoted  at  from 
$2  to  $2.25.  Southern  rhubarb  was  off  the 
market  this  week. 

Peas,  large   8@12%c 

Peas,    small  6@7c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  7@llc 

Carrots,  per  sack   50o@fl.00 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  Nominal 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  $2.00@2.50 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack   2  0002.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  150@2.50 

Celery,  per  crate    1.75@2.2G 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate. .  .Nomlnnl 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate  $1.25®  1.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25@1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.00@2.25 

Potatoes,  Salinas    1.60@1.75 

Idahos    1.4001.75 

Oregon    1.6001.75 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.1561.40 

Sweets,  per  lb  .6@6c 

Onions,  Australian  browns   $1.00®  1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  -.  »  .T@4c 

Spinach  (good)   4c 

Turnips,  per  sack  60c@$1.00 

BEANS. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  whites 
from  the  market,  through  Government 
commandeering,  an  increased  demand  has 
developed  for  the  other  varieties  and  a 
stiffer  market  was  the  result.  Horse 
beans  are  off  the  market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  9.00®  9.25 

Blackeyes    8.75®  9.00 

Cranberry  beans   Nominal 

Horse  beans   Nominal 

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Llmas   (south,  recleaned)    13.50@13.65 

E*Bta    -   7.00®  8.00 

Red  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  reds   $S.50@8.75 

Tepary  beans    10  25 

Garbansos   7.50@&60 

POULTRY. 

Owing  to  the  approaching  Jewish  and 
Easter  holidays,  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  all  classes  of  poultry.  The 
market  Is  very  firm,  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28@30c 

de,  dressed    33@3ftc 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  60®55e 

do,  1%  lbs   50@65c 

do.  under  1%  lbs  OTQOOc 

Fryers  46@50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35«?36o 

Small  Leghorn   S5@36c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)    40tff45o 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  '..2r,ta2r>c 

Geese,  per  lb   30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  .'.""'45c 

Ducks   

do,  old   .'"."!!! 35c 

Belgian  hares  (live)  ! .  *>6®'">c 

do,  dressed    23@25c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  dog  $2.00@2"!50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  records  a  drop  of  4%c  on  the 
Dairy  Exchange  during  the  past  week. 
The  Eastern  markets  show  a  decline  and 
im-reased  supply  Is  the  reason.  The  limi- 
tation of  shipping  space  for  condensed 
milk  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
purchasing  of  milk  by  the  canned  milk 
factories  and  the  consequent  return  of 
much  milk  to  the  channels  which  lead  to 
the  dairies.  This  should  have  the  effort 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  butter  in  this 
State  and  lower  the  price. 
„  .  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  50     50     48%  47%  45%  45% 

Prime  1st    Nominal 

BOOS. 

The  egg  market  shows  very  little  change 
for  the  week.  Large  quantities  of  eggs 
are  going  Into  storage  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  is  taking  care  of  the  sur- 
plus which  otherwise  would  mean  lower 
prices.  Poultry  dealers  are  selling  a 
large  number  of  eggs  on  this  market  be- 
low Exchange  prices.  These  eggs  are  re- 
tailed to  the  public  as  "ranch  eggs"  and 
many  stores  sell  them  at  retail  at  prae- 
tioa  ly  the  same  figure  as  the  wholesale 
Exchange  price. 

„  ,  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

ixIrTists  :::-40  il  41  40* 

Firsts  .  38%  38%  39"  38%  38%  38" 
Extra  pullets.. 38     38     88     38     37  37 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,   March   19.  1918. 

The  high  record  was  reached  Thursdav 
last  when  the  170-slze  of  Gold  Buckle 
navels  sold  In  Boston  at  $9.  It  Is  esti- 
mated there  are  1100  carloads  of  navels 
left  on  the  trees,  as  against  13,000  car- 
oads  at  this  time  last  year.  A  few  car- 
loads of  Valencias  have  been  shipped  and. 
w  hile  they  show  color,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  suit  customers.  The 
rushing  of  sour  Valencias  may  endanger 
the  market.  It  has  never  been  profitable 
heretofore  to  rush  Valencias  to  market 
until   thoroughly  sweet. 

At  New  York  yesterday  ten  cars  of 
oranges  and  two  of  lemons  were  sold ; 
market  strong  on  each.  Averages:  Or- 
anges, $4.20  to  $7.45;  lemons,  $7.60  to 
$7.90.    At  St.  Louis,  four  cars  6014  i  mar- 


ket strong  on  good  oranges  and  300s  lem- 
ons. Averages :  Navels,  $4.60  to  $5.75 ; 
seedlings,  $5.10  to  $5.00;  lemons.  $4.55  to 
$4.90.  .\t  Pittsburg,  three  cars  sold ;  mar- 
ket stead v  on  both.  Averages:  Navels. 
$3  30  to  $6.30:  lemons.  $3.95  to  $5.25.  At 
Boston,  market  strong  on  oranges,  weaker 
on  lemons.  Averages:  Navels,  $3.15  to 
$7.65:  lemons,  $4.85  to-  $6.55.  At  Cincin- 
nati, one  car  each  sold ;  market  strong. 
Averages:  Navels,  $4.60;  lemons,  $5.45  to 
$6.15.  At  Cleveland,  one  car  each  sold : 
market  strong.  Averages:  Navels,  $5.80 
to  $6.95;  lemons.  $3.65  to  $4.95. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  oranees 
shipped  East  from  Southern  California 
for  the  season  up  to  March  18  were  4962, 
as  against  2380  cars  same  date  last  year. 
Of  lemons,  1388  cars,  as  against  2307  last 
season. 


CHEESE. 

California  Flats  advanced  a  half  cent 
this  week,  because  several  cheese  factories 
have  cut  down  on  their  output.  There  is 
no  scarcity.  In  fact,  lower  prices  are 
looked  for  on  all  grades  of  cheese,  but 
the  restricted  output  has  had  the  result 
of  stiffening  prices. 

Y.  A.'s   28  %c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...2S%@26c 

Monterey  cheese   22<g2Uc 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  again  were  the  only  fruit  In  the 
fresh  fruit  market  although  a  few  cases  of 
strawberries  arrived  from  the  Imperial 
Valley.  No  market  price  was  established 
for  these  berries,  and  the  dealers  are  un- 
certain whether  the  shipment  was  a  freak 
or  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  straw- 
berries from  the  south. 

Apples    (wlnesaps)   $2.00@2£0 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates  None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Both  navels  snd  seedlings  were  de- 
cidedly stronger  in  the  market  this  week 
and  higher  prices  were  quoted.  Valencias 
are  expected  to  begin  to  arrive  in  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  their 
quality  is  good  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  toe  price  of  navels,  although 
the  short  crop  will  prevent  anything  like 
a  very  material  cut.  Fancy  lemons  also 
were  somewhat  higher  for  the  best. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.50@7.O0 

SeedUngs    3.50@4.50 

Valencias,  fancy   None 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.50(56.50 

Choice   6.00@5.50 

Standard    3.o0@4.00 

Lemonettes    1.75@2.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new  UMU 

Tangerines    2.50@3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  prices  be- 
ing offered  the  growers  for  dried  fruits. 
There  is  some  talk  that  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  are  go- 
ing to  fight  the  packers  and  that  this 
corporation  will  go  extensively  into  the 
packing  business  on  its  own  account  this 
year. 

Apples,  1917  crop   1431414c 

Apricots,  per  lb  B0VC 

Figs,  black,  1918  10@llc 

do.  white,  1918  l2@l4o 

Calimyrna,   1918  16@17c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1918  7%@7%c 

Pears   6@11e 

Peaches,  1917   9@llc 

HONEY. 

Some  honey  is  still  dribbling  in  from 
the  bee  raisers  who  have  kept  it  over 
from  last  year  In  case  of  need  for  bee 
feed.  Otherwise  the  local  market  remains 
as  bare  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  About  forty  tons  arrived  from  Aus- 
tralia recently,  but  It  was  all  shipped 
East.  No  more  shipments  are  expected 
from  Australia,  as  the  new  season  is  ap- 
proaching too  near  to  make  it  safe  to 
bring  in  honey  at  the  present  high  prices. 
Quotations  are  unchanged. 
Extracted — 

Water  white   16tffl8o 

Light  amber   12@15o 

Amber   10@llc 

Beeswax   36@42c 

RICE. 

The  price  of  rice  Is  now  estabUsbed  by 

agreement. 

Paddy   $410 

Clean  run  No.  1  California   7.10 


LOS  ANGELES. 

BUTTER. 

Los  Angeles,  March  10,  1918. 

There  was  a  further  break  In  this  market 
the  past  week.  Receipts  were  better.  307,- 
000  pounds  for  the  week  against  2S0.O0T. 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
markets  north  and  east  were  also  lower, 
which  had  a  sympathetic  Influence.  San 
Francisco  broke  3%c  up  to  Monday.  Chi- 
cago l%c,  and  New  York  2%c.  Consump- 
tion holds  up.  but  there  Is  little  shipping 
demand.  Cold  storage  stocks  are  down  to 
9006  pounds. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  46c 

do,  prime  first   45c 

do,  first   44c 

Dallv  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   49     47     47     47    '46  46 

1917 

Extra   33     33     33     33     33  33 

EOGS. 

A  fairly  active  and  firm  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Receipts  were  better,  for 
the  week  by  rail  3474  cases  agsinst  2643 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  There  was 
very  good  buying  to  go  Into  cold  storage 
and  extras  advanced  lc,  while  case  count 
and  pullets  were  steady  and  firm  through- 
out. San  Francisco  advanced  %c  up  to 
Monday,  Chicago  lc  and  New  York  .V. 
which  encouraged  buyers  to  take  hold 
more  freely.  There  was  taken  Into  cold 
storage  during  the  week  5228  cases. 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   39     39     40     40     40  40 

Case  count  36     36     37     37     36  36 

Pnllots   36     30     36     36     36  36 

1917 

Extra   2fl%  25     25     26%  26%  28 

Case  count  25     24     24     25  %  26  27 

Pullets   24     23     13     24     24  25 

VBf.BTABLBS. 

Better  weather  mide  a  better  market. 
Prices,  however,  were  weak  and  In  some 
Instances  lower.  Potatoes  in  good  supply 
and  slow  sale.  Yellow  and  brown  onions 
sharply  lower  and  slow  sale.  Cabbage 
coming  In  more  freely  aud  lower.  Cauli- 
flower coming  In  less  freely ;  demand  not 
strong.  Peppers  in  fair  demand  and  a  little 
higher.  Sweet  potatoes  steady  and  in  fair 
demand.  Celery  In  good  supply,  but  slow 
of  sale. 

We  quote  from  greweTs: 


March  23,  1918 
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WAS  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  HOODWINKED? 
The  issue  which  is  agitating  the  tomato  interests  in  this  State  is 
still  unsettled.  Our  local  tomato  growers  want  to  know,  and  seem- 
ingly with  good  reason,  why  the  National  Food  Administration  fixes 
the  price  of  California-grown  tomatoes  at  $15  a  ton,  while  allowing 
$21  for  those  grown  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Where- 
fore this  discrimination  of  $6  in  favor  of  Eastern  growers,  whose  land 
and  labor  are  both  lower  priced?  Our  California  farmers  claim  the 
packers  were  not  idle  when  the  matter  of  price  fixing  was  up  for  set- 
tlement. It  is  reported  that  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  in  Canaua 
is  running  short  and  that  by  about  May  1  that  country  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  United  States. 


Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.40@1.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.00@1.2o 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.50@1.75 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

c^t   7.y<?90e 

do,  white,  per  cwt  $2.00<&2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50@1.75 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb:   20® 25c 

Chile  peppers,  -per  lb  •  ■  -l?@?l<; 

Celery,  per  crate   .$2,00@2.o0 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   3.75@4.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  30@35c 

FODLTBT. 
Light  arrivals  and  no  Eastern  poultry 
■coining  in  caused  a  stronger  market  and 
slightly  better  prices,  both  for  young 
stock,  hens  and  roosters.  Demand  holds 
up  well,  which  compelled  buyers  to  bid 
prices  up  to  get  what  they  wanted.  Tur- 
keys and  ducks  were  also  in  good  demand. 
We  quote  from  growers — 

Broilers,  IV*  to  2  lbs  ,  40@12c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  34@35c 

Hens  over  4  lbs.,  Don-laying  33c 

Hens  under  4  lbs.,  non-laying  30c 

Ducks   27@28c 

Geese   25e 

Boosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  33@34c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30@31c 

Turkeys,  light   27@28c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  still  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
■offerings  and  packed1  stock  is  selling  fairly 
well.  Loquats  coming  in  a  little  more 
freely  and  lower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.6001.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.7502.00 

Local  apples,  per  box   1.3001.40 

Loquats,  per  pound   8@10c 

BEANS. 

The  trade  seemed  to  hove  stocked  up 
the  week  before  and  bought  sparingly.  Not 


many  offering.   We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    8.50 

BERRIES. 

A  few  early  strawberries  are  now  coming 
in  and  meeting  with  a  fair  demand.  Qual- 
ity good.    We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries' — 

Fancy,  30  basket  crates  $6.0000.50 

Poor  to  choice,  30  basket  crates  4.0004.50 

HAT. 

Receipts  were  not  heavy,  yet  ample  for 
the  slow  demand,  buyers  taking  only  what 
they  needed  from  day  to  day.  Lower  prices 
are  anticipated. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley   hay,   per  ton  $28.00@2!)00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00030.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00028.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Straw,   per  ton   10.00012.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  decidedly  stronger  tone  to 
the  market  the  past  week.  Shorts  in  New 
York  commenced  to  cover  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  and  as  a  fair  export  demand  was 
developed  and  some  cash  buying,  this 
caused  a  more  confident  feeling  and  a 
strong  market.  Monday  deliveries  reached 
33.38c,  the  record  price  of  the  year,  and 
closed  at  33.30c.  Spot  in  New  Orleans 
sympathized  with  futures  and  middling 
closed  at  32.03c. 

HIDES. 

Dealers  out  of  the  market,  only  taking 
such  as  are  shipped  in.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  10c 

i !gji  skins,  ppr  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  20,  1918. 
CATTLE — Cattle  continue  to  be  scarce. 
Higher  prices  may  be  looked  for  next 
week,  as  there  is  a  strong  undertone  to 
the  market.  Last  week's  quotations  stand. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs..H011%c 

Second  quality  0V4©10e 

Thin   6Mi08MiC 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   S%@9»4c 

Second  quality   7%©S%c 

Common  to  thin   6@7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   C@7c 

Fair   5%@8c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   1O01OV2C 

Medium   9@9%c 

Heavy   8@8%c 

SHEEP — Very   scarce  in   California.  A 
large  shipment  of  wethers  is  now  in  tran- 
sit from   Idaho.     Although   demand  con- 
tinues light,  the  market  is  strong. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@16%c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   ll%@15c 

do,  ewes    12@12%c 

HOGS — Not  offered  very  freely  and  the 
market  is  strong  and  demand  fair.  An 
advance  on  all  weights  of  tyc  is  noted. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  1000140  15c 

do,  1400300   lG'/.c 

do,  3000400   16c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers,  No.  1  17%@18c 

do,  second  quality  17@17V4c 

•Cows  and  heifers   16@17c 

•Calves  as  to  6ize,  etc  15@18c 

Lambs   26c 

do.  Yearling   24c 

■Sheep— Wethers   22c 

do,  ewes   20c 

Hogs   22c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  at  a  standstill. 
There  Is  a  demand  for  the  best  quality  of 
•country  hides,  but  there  is  little  of  this 
•class  offered.  Ordinary  stock  is  not  in 
•demand. 
Cattle: 

Wet  Salted  hides,  per  lb.— 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  10®llc 

Bulls  and  stags    80  9c 

Kip   14015c 

Veal  and  calf   20@22c 

Horses : 

"Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime  $4.0005.00 

do,  medium    3.0004.00 

Small    1.5002(H) 

Colts   5001.50 


EASTERN  MARKET. 

Chicago,  March  19.  —  Hogs  —  Receipts, 
47,000;  market  strong,  30c  above  yester- 
day's average;  bulk  of  sales,  $17.10© 
17.05;  light,  .$17.35018;  mixed,  $16.M>01s; 
heavy.  $10.30017.55;  rough,  $16.300 16.55 ; 
pigs,  $13.50017.25. 

Cattle — Receipts,  17,000;  market  steady; 
native  steers,  $9.50014.50;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $8.20012.15;  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.1001215;  calves,  $11017;  several  lots 
early  at  $17.25017.50,  the  highest  price  on 
record. 

iSheep— Receipts,  12,000;  market  strong; 
sheep,  $11014.75;  lambs,  $14.5O01S.45. 

Los  Angeles,  March  19,  1918. 

CATTLE — A  steady  and  firm  market  con- 
tinues to  be  had.  Offerings  only  moderate 
and  killers  had  to  bid  up  full  quotations 
to  get  what  they  wanted.  But  while  the 
market  is  firm  for  good  cattle  there  was 
no  disposition  to  advance  prices.  Calves 
steady  and  in  good  demand. 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00011.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.000  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.000  9.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00010.00 

HOGS — Offerings  continue  light  and  a 
good  demand  was  had  for  what  coming 
in.  Killers  all  wanted  a  few  hogs,  and 
last  week's  advance  was  fully  sustained 
throughout  the  week,  and  more  could  have 
been  handled  if  here. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  2500300  lbs..$1.3.25©14.00 

Mixed,   2000250  lbs   15.00016.00 

Light,  1730200  lbs.   15.00016.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  offered  and  killers 
had  to  go  further  away  from  home  to  get 
what  they  wanted.  Only  a  continued  light 
demand  prevented  an  advance. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00011.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50010.50 

Yearlings    10.50011.50 

Lambs    14.00015.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  March  19. 
Cattle — Higher;  receipts,  75.  Medium  to 
choice  steers,  $11011.80;  good  to  medium 
steers,  $10011 ;  common  to  good  steers, 
$8.50010;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $9010: 
common  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $8© 
9.50;  canners,  $4.25@6.25;  bulls,  $5011; 
calves,  $7.50012;  stockers  and  feed  steers, 
$6.5009.50. 

■Hogs — 20c  higher;  receipts,  544.  Prime 
light,  $17017.20;  prime  heavy,  $16.75017; 
pigs,  $14015.25;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.90017. 

Sheep — Steady;  no  receipts.  Western 
lambs,  $15015.50;  valley  lambs,  $14,500;  15 ; 
yearlings.  _$13@13.50;  wethers,  $12.50013; 
ewes,  $9©  12. 


NATIONAL  PRICE-FIXING  BODY  IS  CONSTITUTED. 
Last  Tuesday  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  Washington  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  Price-Fixing  Committee  under  the  War 
Industries  Board,  which  will  pass  upon  prices  for  all  basic  raw  mate- 
rials purchased  by  the  Government  and  establish  a  price-fixing  policy 
from  time  to  time  to  be  approved  by  the  President. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Ansele* 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2          84.50  50.40  35.25  60.18 

"          9            39.41  51.08  36.90  60.90 

"         16            35.83  52.33  37.00  60.59 

"         23            36.91  52.50  35.00  62.08 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6           40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13            39.70  52.00  89.00  48.00 

"         20            86.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27           37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March     6  35.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13            33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

"         20           33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27           86.00    33.00   

April       3.  37.91    36.33  .... 

10  39.33    37.00  .... 

"         17           39.58    38.00  .... 

"         24           35.56  ....  36.50  .... 

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8           34.05    33.20   

15  35.50    34.16   

"         22          36.30  ....  35.16  .... 

"        29  36.60    37.33  .... 

Juns       5  36.30    37.66  .... 

"         12           36.50    38.00   

"         19           36.00  ....  36.33   

"         26  36.16              '  37.50   

July        3           35.06    37.00   

"         10  36.41    37.16   


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9          37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"         16           41.83  65.66  40.83  65.00 

"        23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30           32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13           33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"        27          29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6          24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27  27.16    28.00   

April       3           28.58  ....  29.25  .... 

10  29.66    30.41   

"         17,  32.33    32.08   

"         24  32.91    32.83   

May        1  32.00    31.83   

8           32.75    32.00   


Juns 


July 


15  34.20 

22    33.40 

28  33.80 

5  33.20 

12  31.16 

19  31.41 

26    30.16 

3  31.90 

10  33.50 


32.50 
34.00 
83.60 
34.66 
33.00 
33.10 
32.16 
34.25 
36.00 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  millc. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?owIoRa'90eCa,v69 

■  —  ,.  Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk.*'  At  dealers,  or 

Coulsoo  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  lac. 
  Dept.  9,  Petalami,  Cil. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parte  of  California. 
Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St..  Loe  Angeles.  CaL 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BRAN  AND  SUGAR  BRRT  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  CP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY -THREE   Mn.EB  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  St  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Franetaeo. 
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«eTKf  ift  Car 

795 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Overland  car 


"Since  McCormick  in- 
vented a  reaping  ma- 
chine, no  other  inven- 
tion has  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  farmers  as  the 
automobile. 

And  when  it  comes  to 
farmers'  wives,  what 
compares  with  the 
automobile  ? 

The  fact  that  farmers 
have  bought  60  per 
cent  of  the  cars  we 
have  built,  we  con- 
sider the  greatest  evi- 
dence of  their  value. 

For  farmers,  above  all 
other  business  men, 


need  and  look  for 
those  qualities  of  per- 
formance on  which 
Overland  supremacy 
is  founded — efficiency, 
dependability  and 
economy. 

Farmers  particularly 
need  the  room  and 
riding  comfort  of  the 
Overland. 

Farmers'  wives  tell  us 
of  their  appreciation 
of  the  style  distinction 
of  the  Overland. 

These  Overland  qualities 
are  of  even  greater  im- 
portance today  when 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


time  and  energy  are 
demanded  on  the  farm 
as  never  before. 

So  now  while  thousands 
of  other  farmers  and 
their  families  are  sav- 
ing time,  energy  and 
money  with  this  Over- 
land Thrift  Car — 

We  suggest  that  you  let 
the  Willys -Overland 
Dealer  show  you  how 
this  same  Model  90 
will  earn  its  way  for 
you. 

In  your  interest,  today  is 
none  too  early  to  place 
your  order. 


Light  Four  Model  90 
Touring  Car  $795,  Sedan  $1S10—J.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request,  please  address  Dept.  1197 


—Price*  subject 
to  change  without  notice 


SECTION  ONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARCH  30,  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


Beef  Cattle  Industry  in  California,  Present  and  Future 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Joseph 
Livestock  Show  at  Denver,  and  who  managed 


OSSIBLY  A  FEW  REMARKS  concerning  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry of  California,  also  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the 
future  of  that  important  industry,  may  be  of  timely  interest. 
During  recent  months  the  stockmen  of  California  have 
experienced  severe  losses  occasioned  by  protracted  drouth 
of  unusual  severity,  during  which  period  feed  was  scarce  and  prices  high. 
It  is  hoped  there  will  not  be  a  recurrence  of  these  conditions;  certainly 
not  in  the  form  they  have  existed  in  Texas,  where  there  has  been  a 
drouth  of  two  years'  duration,  with  feed  of  every  kind  long  since  ex- 
hausted. In  many  localities  even  the  grass  roots  do  not  remain,  and 
cattle  have  died  in  unnumbered  thousands.  Disastrous  and  costly  as 
these  experiences  are  at  the  time,  they  should  serve  as  lessons  from 
which  to  profit  in  the  future,  and  so  result  in  some  good.  So  far  as 
California  is  concerned,  feed  of  various  kinds  can  be  grown  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  valleys  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  prices  that  will  justify 
feeding  it  whether  it  be  for  the  feed-lot  or  for  breeding  purposes. 

Those  who  contend  today  that  it  does  not  pay  to  breed  better  cattle 
and  provide  some  kind  of  feed  for  them  during  periods  of  drouth  and 
other  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  had  better  get  out  of  the  business 
before  the  onward  march  of  progress  forces  them  out.  If  stockmen  in 
more  rigorous  localities,  where  snow  covers  the  ground  for  months,  and 
the  temperature  hovers  around  the  zero  mark,  or  away  below,  find  it  both 
compulsory  and  profitable  to  feed  during  such  times,  surely  in  an  equable 
clime,  where  less  feed  would  be  required,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
and  profitable  to  provide  some  kind  of  feed  for  use  during  the  drouth 
period. 

The  world  today  demands  conservation,  which  when  properly  applied 
in  this  case  means  economical  production  and  use.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
not  only  necessary  to  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before, 
but  also  to  produce  two  pounds  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  where  one 
grew  before.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  impoverished  methods  or 
the  use  of  devastated  pastures  and  ranges,  nor  yet  by  maintaining  herds 
of  inferior  animals  of  nondescript  breeding,  lacking  in  uniformity,  qual- 
ity, and  type. 

Purebreds  on  the  Range. 
Someone  asks  the  question,  Does  it  pay  to  use  registered  bulls  on  the 
range?  It  is  the  biggest  and  best  investment  you  can  make.  The  state- 
ment frequently  heard,  that  the  bull  is  half  the  herd,  is  certainly  true; 
but  this  question  is  bigger  to  answer  than  space  or  time  will  permit. 
But  as  a  general  rule  it  might  be  said,  whenever  you  see  a  man  looking 
for  a  rangy,  coarse,  big-boned  bull,  that  man's  experience  and  business 
methods  are  the  result  of  impoverishing  and  consequently  deteriorating 
conditions;  therefore  economy  is  no  part  of  his  program.  The  bigger 
and  rougher  the  animal,  the  longer  time  and  greater  amount  of  feed  is 


E.  Painter,  for  years  connected  with  the 
the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  last  fall 

necessary  for  it  to  mature.  Bone  requires  feed  to  prpduce  .and  sus- 
tain it;  therefore  it  is  foolish  to  expect  to  buy  it  and  produce  it  under 
the  very  conditions  which  have  caused  a  lack  of  it.  Respecting  the  big 
rangy  animal,  which  some  men  class  as  having  plenty  of  legs  under  him 
to  carry  him  to  feed  and  water,  it  might  be  added  that  daylight  does  not 
weigh  on  the  scales.  The  approved  type  of  beef  animal  today  is  done  up 
in  a  neat  package,  is  compact  and  blocky,  showing  constitution  and  an 
ability  to  convert  the  least  amount  of  feed  into  the  greatest  amount  of 
meat  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  this  feature  must  obtain  in  the 
ideal  animal  whether  it  be  in  the  feed-lot,  pasture,  or  on  the  range. 

A  Discussion  on  Buying  Bulls. 

The  production  of  this  type  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  patient  study 
and  devotion  by  those  whose  enduring  monuments  are  the  improved  ani- 
mals they  have  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  posterity.  The  remark  is 
frequently  made,  "Buyers  will  not  pay  the  price  for  bulls  in  California 
they  do  elsewhere,  or  else  they  go  East  and  pay  more  than  they  will  at 
home."  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  Granting  this  first  statement 
to  be  true,  conditions  have  now  changed:  the  day  of  the  cheap  bull  is 
gone;  he  cannot  longer  be  profitably  produced.  Regarding  the  second 
claim,  until  very  recently  the  herds  that  could  offer  a  selection  from 
which  a  draft  of  high-grade,  well-grown  and  fitted  bulls  could  be  made 
were  comparatively  few,  in  fact  still  are  so.  And  how  many  owners  of 
these  herds  pretend  to  fit  and  offer  their  cattle  in  the  same  condition  as 
does  the  Eastern  breeder?  It  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine  many  men  are 
going  great  distances  to  supply  their  needs  and  at  considerable  added  cost 
to  themselves  unless  they  believed  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Pos- 
sibly the  breeder  of  purebred  cattle,  like  his  brother,  the  range  cattle- 
man, thinks  he  can  save  some  expense  and  feed  and  slip  through  and  get 
top  prices  on  the  theory  they  are  better  not  too  fat.  If  this  is  true, 
don't  complain  about  the  result.  Flesh  commonly  called  fat  costs  money 
to  produce,  but  it  is  the  best  color  when  you  have  it. 

California  Cattle  Sales. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  man  gets  what  he  is  entitled  to  and  no  more.  The 
pioneer  of  purebred  livestock  in  any  locality  is  a  builder  and  should 
receive  encouragement,  for  he  has  many  hills  to  climb  and  obstacles  to 
overcome.  The  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  breeders  of  California  have  insti- 
tuted public  auction  sales.  The  Hereford  sale  to  be  held  at  Davis,  April 
10,  and  the  Shorthorn  sale  at  San  Francisco,  April  11.  These  initial  sales 
should  receive  universal  endorsement  and  support,  and  intending  buyers 
should  show  a  willingness  to  patronize  them,  for  it  will  be  a  means  of 
benefiting  all  phases  of  the  cattle  industry  in  California.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  entries  will  contain  much  merit,  and  those  breeders  wno 
offer  individuals  from  among  the  best  of  their  herds,  and  present  them 
(Continued  on  page  411.) 


This  picture  shows  the  product  of  reentered  bulls  from  common  range  cows. 
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1_J  I'.V  PKKDS  of  WADE 
*■  Gaaollne  Drag  Saws 
are  maklag  light  work 
•f  sawing  legs  Into  short 
lengths  for  farmer!  all 
OTt-r  the  West.  It  U  the 
mast  posnhu  farm  ■*• 
chme  that  has  ever  been  put  on 
the  market,  because  it  Is  a  big 
time  labor  and  money-saver.  The 
Initial  and  upkeep  cost*  are  al- 
most nothing  when  compared  to 
the  Immense  savings  it  make*  for 
you  In  a  single  season. 


The  New  1918 
Model  of  the 

WADE 

Drag  Saw 

Is  Now  Ready 

All  1918  Model  Wade  Drag 
Saws  are  to  be  equipped  with 
our  new  improved  4  H.  P. 
ENGINE  —  we  have  IN- 
CREASED the  HORSEPOWER 
of  the  engine.  This  4  H.  P. 
Engine  gives  you  an  abun- 
dance of  power  and,  therefore, 
a  greater  output  per  day — 
be  sure  to  get  a  WADE — ac- 
cept no  substitutes. 


Wade's 


Gasoline  Wood  Saw 

(PORTABLE) 

DELIVERED 


$165 


Anywhere  in  the  I.  S.  A. 


1918  Model  with  4  H.   P.  Engine 

The  WADE  is  made  of  the  best  materials  throughout,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  constructed  for  hard  work  in  the  woods — prac- 
tically never  gets  out  of  order,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  The  * 
husky  little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fairly  hums  the  6-foot 
saw  through  your  toughest  logs.  (Larger  saw  blades  on  special 
order.) 


Does  10 


One  man  can  move  the  WADE  along  the  log,  while  two  men 
easily  move  it  from  log  to  log.    It  weighs  only  285  pounds  compl 
The  WADE  is  especially  low  in  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used- 
tank  holds  2  gallons  (enough  to  cut  16  to  20  cords).    It  is 
cheapest,  easiest,  fastest  way  for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 


can 
etc. 
the 
the 


Times  the  Work  of  2  Men! 


Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can  do! 
25  cords  of  wood  in  one  day. 


The  WADE  will  easily  cut 


Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor  when  you  clean  up  with  a  WADE 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  present  conditions  indicate  that 
they  will  continue  so  for  a  number  of  years — get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  costs  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 

A  good  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners   are   making  good   money   by  helping 
their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  interesting  booklet,  "How  Dan  Ross  Saws  Forty  Cords  a 
Day."    Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbett,  Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever 
since  they  first  came  out.    You  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 

FILL   IN    COUPON— TODAY. 


8n«i,  _  sV.  . . 


•„  Cfl 

XU18  Arnr.... 


»-   """"^S.^ 

Address   


Portland,  Ore. — 322  Hawthorne  Ave. 
Spokane,  Wa'sh.— 910  North  Howard  St. 
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Better  Control  of  Beef  Quality  Would  Pay 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


MERICA  aided  Europe  in 
supplying  beef,  nega- 
tively but  very  substan- 
tially, during  1917,  ac- 
cording <  to  figures  re- 
cently published  in  the 
Official  Bulletin.  Though  our  beef  ex- 
ports fell  off  1,427,649  pounds,  our 
imports  fell  off  17,700,267  pounds, 
leaving  that  much  more  available 
for  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Europe  is  not  so  hungry  for  our 
beef  as  for  our  pork  and  the  fats 
thereof.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Euro- 
pean supply  of  feeds  gave  out  early 
except  for  the  dairy  cows  whose 
milk  is  necessary,  two  reasons  (lack 
of  feed  and  need  of  meat)  have  led 
to  unparalleled  slaughter  of  cattle, 
and  Europe  must  have  beef  from 
America  now  as  well  as  beef  animals 
for  breeding  after  the  war.  A  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  February 
22,  announced  that  while  meatless 
days  had  saved  140,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  in  the  past  four  months,  we 
had  exported  165,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  to  Europe  and  would  have  ex- 
ported a  lot  more  if  ships  had  not 
been  needed  more  for  grain. 

MORE  CATTLE — HIGHER  PRICES. 

During  the  years  since  the  Euro- 
pean war  began,  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  States  has  stead- 
ily increased,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures.  On  January  1  of  each  year 
the  figures  have  been  35,855,000  in 
1914,  37,067,000  in  1915,  39,812,000 
in  1916,  41,689,000  in  1917,  and 
43,546,000  in  1918.  The  increase 
has  been  due  to  as  steady  an  in- 
crease in  average  annual  prices. 
The  average  price  for  beef  in  1916 
was  $9.50.  It  rose  to  $11.60  in 
1917.  But  these  prices  were  of  the 
skyrocket  variety,  which  form  the 
"speculators'  paradise."  Each  of 
the  allied  countries  was  competing 
with  the  rest  and  with  American 
consumers  for  the  supply.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1917,  they  all  agreed  to 
leave  their  meat  buying  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, which  established  an  or- 
ganization to  buy  for  them  and  to 
set  prices  they  should  pay.  This 
stabilized  not  only  the  prices  but 
also  the  demand.  The  packers'  prof- 
its were  fixed  and  guaranteed. 

CALF   CROP  SHORT. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  re- 
ceived at  Chicago  had  dropped  from 
981  pounds  to  933  due  to  the  scram- 
ble for  high  prices  which  led  to  the 
marketing  of  immature  stock.  Food 
Administration  buying  led  to  the  re- 
tention of  more  stock  in  feed  lots, 
where  they  were  much  needed  to  eat 
the  immense  crop  of  soft  corn.  But 
the  Western  States  had  been  suffer- 
ing drouth,  which  during  the  past 
winter  became  so  severe  that  thou- 
sands of  cattle  died.  Other  thou- 
sands of  calves  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  live  because  an  effort  was 
made  to  save  their  mothers.  The 
latter  in  many  cases  became  so 
weakened  that  the  1918  crop  of 
calves  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  very 
light,  in  the  estimation  of  Secre- 
tary T.  W.  Tomlinson  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association. 

One  of  the  most  startling  state- 
ments about  the  cattle  industry  in 
California  was  brought  out  recently 


by  an  inspector  representing  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen's  Association,  says 
D.  O.  Lively.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  percentage  of  calves  drop- 
ped from  range  cows  in  this  section 
of  the  State  was  only  52  per  cent. 
This  meant  that  only  about  half  of 
the  cows  running  in  the  range  are 
dropping  calves.  In  the  range  cattle 
sections  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
anything  less  than  75  per  cent  is 
considered  poor  management.  The 
inspector  could  have  gone  further 
and  shown  that  the  majority  of  the 
bulls  in  use  were  little  better  than 
scrubs. 

Movements  are  on  foot  to  pledge 
the  range  cattlemen  of  California  to 
the  purchase  of  purebred  bulls  and 
to  list  the  number  of  registered  and 
purebred  bulls  in  California  that  are 
available  for  service.  These  and 
other  topics  of  equal  importance  and 
interest  will  be  discussed  at  the 
range  cattlemen's  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Davis  on  April  8  and  9,  preced- 
ing the  auction  sale  of  registered 
Herefords  on  the  10th. 

WHY  DO  WE  EAT  ALL  OCR  CATTLE? 

California  cattle  have  steadily  In- 
creased,   according    to    the  United 


per  square  mile  as  the  average  of 
the  United  States? 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stollery,  one 
reason  we  do  not  raise  enough  cat- 
tle to  export  is  our  distance  from 
consuming  markets.  Shipment  in- 
volves freight,  shrink,  and  consider- 
able loss  by  death  and  accident.  But 
the  shrink  and  loss  have  lately  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Federal  law, 
which  requires  that  cattle  be  un- 
loaded, fed,  watered,  and  rested  for 
five  hours  after  every  twenty-eight 
or  thirty-six  hours  of  riding. 

BETTER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDING. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  is 
that  the  inferior  quality  of  our  beef 
cannot  compete  with  the  fed  stuff 
of  the  Middle  West. 

Two  reasons  are  evident  for  our 
inferior  quality.  One  of  them  could 
be  pointed  out  by  George  Watterson 
of  Inyo  county,  who  recently  re- 
fused $35,000  for  100  purebred 
Hereford  cows.  The  Paicines  Ranch 
of  San  Benito  county  one  year  top- 
ped the  Kansas  City  market  with  a 
carload  of  steers.  Scrub  bulls  are 
responsible  not  only  for  much  of  our 
general  inferior  quality,  but  also  for 
the  greater  area  of  range  required 


States  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures,  from  1,410,000  head  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914,  to  1,701,000  head  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918.  Over  10,000  cattle- 
men have  applied  for  registration 
of  brands.  But  California  does  not 
export  cattle  or  beef  to  any  degree. 
Just  now,  according  to  Manager  F. 
L.  Washburn  of  the  Western  Meat 
Co.,  San  Francisco  quotations  are  up 
to  those  of  the  Eastern  markets — a 
rare  condition,  which  absolutely 
shuts  off  shipments  eastward.  Mr. 
Washburn  believes  that  in  spite  of 
losses  by  starvation  in  the  past  few 
months  there  are  still  more  cattle 
in  the  State  than  a  year  ago. 

California  National  Forests  pro- 
vide over  12,000,000  acres  of  cheap 
range  on  which  a  few  less  than 
200,000  cattle  and  about  twice 
that  many  sheep  were  grazed  last 
year.  Total  cattle  grazing  area  in 
the  State  is  estimated  by  Secretary 
D.  J.  Stollery  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  at  71,000,000. 
Why  does  not  California,  with  forty 
acres  of  range  per  head  of  cattle 
and  with  mild  winters  such  as  no 
other  State  can  boast  of,  why  do 
we  not  produce  more  cattle  than  we 
eat,  with  a  population  half  as  great 


to  grow  and  fatten  their  offspring. 

Our  feeding  system  (the  lack  of 
it)  is  the  other  factor  in  poor  qual- 
ity. While  we  see  regular  quota- 
tions on  grain-fed  cattle  at  the  Port- 
land Union  Stock  Yards,  it  ia  no- 
ticeable that,  as  Mr.  Washburn 
points  out,  California  beef  is  mar- 
keted directly  from  the  grass  from 
May  to  September,  Nevada  cattle 
from  grass  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
stock  has  been  fed  more  or  less  of 
hay.  A  certain  proportion  is  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months  fed 
beet  tops,  beet  pulp,  silage,  cotton- 
seed meal,  or  even  barley. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation is  working  to  encourage  such 
breeding  and  feeding  that  animals 
can  be  turned  off  younger,  in  bet- 
ter condition,  and  during  the  months 
of  highest  prices.  Such  a  project 
can  be  worked  on  the  ranges  as  well 
as  on  smaller  farms. 

In  these  war  times,  however,  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  feed  all  rough- 
age that  would  otherwise  waste,  to 
animals  that  can  turn  it  into  hu- 
man food.  So  it  is  a  service  to  hu- 
manity to  raise  all  the  roughage 
possible    in    sections    where  culti- 


vated crops  are  less  feasible  and  feed 
it  to  cattle  of  the  best  breeding 
practicable.  More  hay  raised  by 
rangemen  would  help  greatly  and 
would  cost  little. 

RANGE  VS.  FED  BEEF. 

A  calf  on  range  will  weigh  500  td 
700  pounds  as  a  general  average  at 
a  year  old.  Another  year  of  risk, 
feed,  and  interest  on  investment  may 
add  350  pounds,  all  on  the  range  at 
small  cost.  Another  year,  including 
some  feeding,  may  add  200  to  250 
pounds  more.  Each  year  the  gain 
costs  more  per  pound.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn notes  a  tendency  to  market 
younger  stock.  Baby  beef,  however, 
seems  not  to  gain  favor  as  fast  as 
its  proponents  can  figure  that  it 
ought  to,  probably  because  it  must 
be  fed;  and  Calif ornians  have  not 
learned  to  feed  as  they  do  in  the 
Middle  West. 

But  alfalfa  hay  and  silage  are 
chiefly  good  for  cattle  and  can  easily 
produce  six  tons  of  the  former  and 
12  tons  of  the  latter  per  acre.  As 
1100  pounds  of  alfalfa  were  re- 
quired per  100  pounds  of  added 
weight  on  yearling  steers  at  the 
New  Mexico  experiment  station,  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  should  average  over 
1000  pounds  of  beef.  A  range  year- 
ling with  ten  acres  may  put  on  350 
pounds,  or  35  pounds  per  acre.  If 
the  range  is  worth  $15  per  acre  and 
the  alfalfa  worth  $200,  the  range 
produces  2  1/3  pounds  annually  of 
beef  per  dollar  invested  in  land, 
while  the  alfalfa  produces  five 
pounds  per  dollar  invested  in  land. 
Irrigation  investigations  by  Frank 
Adams  and  others  in  Sacramento 
Valley  showed  a  cost  of  $14  per' 
acre  for  irrigation  and  handling  al- 
falfa hay.  This  would  knock  oft 
the  value  of  about  150  podnds  ot 
beef  from  the  gross  produced  on 
alfalfa,  leaving  still  a  credit  of  about 
850  pounds  or  4%  per  dollar  in- 
vested in  land  after  the  extra  cost 
of  irrigating  and  handling  the  al- 
falfa were  taken  out.  If  it  pays 
range  men  to  raise  beef,  it  ought 
to  pay  alfalfa  men  if  they  can  get 
the  labor. 

The  alfalfa  man  would  still  have 
to  pay  more  for  the  labor  of  feed- 
ing, but  he  would  pay  nothing  for 
range-riding,  branding,  and  round- 
up. He  would  have  the  advantage 
of  manure  and  should  receive  a 
higher  price  for  the  better  quality 
of  meat  he  produces.  He  could  reg- 
ulate his  breeding  and  feeding  to 
have  the  cattle  in  best  shape  fof 
market  when  markets  are  in  best 
shape  to  pay  for  them. 


OAKLAND  LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

Oakland  is  to  hold  a  Pacific  Coasf 
Land  and  Industrial  Exposition,  Sep- 
tember 9  to  October  13,  at  which  it 
is  purposed  to  hold  a  major  livestock 
show  to  fit  in  a  circuit  with  the 
State  Fair  and  the  L03  Angeles  Lib- 
erty Fair.  The  livestock  committee 
of  the  Oakland  Show  includes  D.  O. 
Lively,  San  Francisco;  J.  L.  Bunt- 
ing, Mission  San  Jose;  Prof.  G.  H. 
True,  University  Farm;  and  Henry 
Weihe.  The  committee  is  to  meet 
Secretary  Chas.  Paine  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  C.  R. 
Thompson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fair 
at  Davis,  April  8.  The  State  Fair 
precedes  the  Oakland  Exposition 
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EDITORIALS 


WHEN  OUR  SHREW  IS  TAMED, 
f  45  T  T  7"  HAT  SAY  YOU  to  a  piece  of  beef  and 
W  mustard?" 

And  to  this  gladsome  query  of  the 
bard  of  Avon  we  do  make  answer:  With  all  our 
hearts,  my  lord:  let  us  fall  to  it. 

But  stop:  the  world-shrew  Germania  is  still  un- 
tamed and  out  Hoover  says  to  us,  as  said  Shelley 
to  Maria: 

"Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  drink  no  wine, 
Yet  let's  be  merry:  we'll  have  tea  and  toast, 
Custards  for  supper  and  an  endless  host 
Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  mince  pies 
And  other  lady  like  luxuries." 
Of  course,  Shelley's  exhortation  under  lighter  cir- 
cumstances will  not  exactly  do  for  us  in  our  ex- 
tremity of  sacrifice  to  the  end  that  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  murder,  rape  and  arson  be 
scotched  and  suppressed — but  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  be  of  good  cheer  while  we  resolve  to  be  patient 
and  patriotic,  and  to  "eat  little  flesh  and  drink 
no  wine"  in  order  that  our  boys  at  the  front  may 
get  their  "piece  of  beef  with  mustard,"  or  mayhap 
better  with  ginger,  for  the  strenuous  task  they 
have  in  hand.  And  it  is  patriotic,  too,  for  us  to 
have  good  cheer  with  "custards  and  syllabubs," 
that  our  allies  may  have  stronger  food  to  engen- 
der force  in  their  arms  and  flint  in  their  hearts 
against  the  alternating  cruelty  and  cuddling  of 
an  unscrupulous  enemy  of  all  mankind.  And  to 
be  sure  that  such  a  righteous  cause  shall  not  fail 
for  lack  of  effort  and  sacrifice  on  our  part,  the 
exhortation  goes  forth  from  our  national  leaders 
that  we  must  consume  less  and  produce  more 
beef — a  patriotic  purpose  to  which  this  issue  of 
our  journal  is  largely  devoted. 

GO  INTO  BEEF  WHILE  THE  GOING  IS"  GOOD. 

BUT  WHILE  we  are  denying  ourselves  that  hu- 
manity may  escape  the  oppression  planned  for 
it  by  the  Hun,  it  is  wise  also  to  plan  for 
activity  by  redeemed  humanity  when  it  shall  again 
be  free.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  a  world 
left  so  faint  and  weak  from  its  supreme  struggle 
that  it  may  require  a  few  generations  of  rest- 
cure  before  it  can  put  forth  energetic  action  to 
repair  its  injuries  and  build  new  ramparts  for  the 
paradise  regained.  To  escape  such  a  period  of 
weakness  and  inaction,  which  would  welcome  an- 
archy and  the  ruin  of  industries,  all  nations  which 
are  now  dealing  powerful  blows  with  their  right 
arms  to  safeguard  their  liberties,  are  feeling  for-> 
ward  with  their  left  arms  for  the  pathways  of 
progress  which  they  may  immediately  follow  when 
the  barriers  are  stricken  down.  It  is  this  great 
principle  of  national  constructive  statesmanship 
which  we  would  embody  in  our  little  journalistic 
drive  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  cattle  interests  to 
which  this  issue  is  largely  devoted. 

We  have,  of  course,  due  regard  for  present  con- 
ditions. We  note  the  latest  declarations  that  meat- 
lees  day6  have  not  conserved  the  meat  supply. 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  head  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's meat  division,  told  the  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating food  supplies  last  week  that  he  be- 
lieved there  had  been  more  meat  consumed  on 
those  days  than  usual,  because,  while  observing 


the  meatless  days,  many  Americans,  who  pre- 
viously had  not  used  much  meat,  were  enabled  to 
eat  so  much  meat  on  the  open  days  by  the  high 
wages  they  were  receiving  that  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  consumption  rather  than  a  saving.  We 
trust  that  this  apparent  deficiency  in  saving  may 
not  seriously  affect  our  discharge  of  our  duty  in 
exports,  because  the  effort  for  increased  produc- 
tion may  yield  more  than  anticipated  and  yield  it 
sooner.  But  on  the  whole  the  progress  of  our 
people  toward  better  nourishment  and  fuller 
strength  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  Besides 
that,  it  is  a  safeguard  for  the  meat-producing  In- 
dustry because  it  reduces  the  danger  of  over- 
production when  enforced  exports  shall  cease. 
Therefore,  we  have  both  immediate  duty  and  fu- 
ture safety  urging  us  toward  free  investment  of 
capital  and  effort  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  meat 
industries  to  their  limits  under  the  requirements 
of  adequate  practical  knowledge  and  close  eco- 
nomic calculation.  We  are  not,  therefore,  "boost- 
ing" beef  in  this  issue,  for  boosting  Is  force  with- 
out reason.  Still  we  are  sure  we  are  right  in  urg- 
ing our  readers  to  go  in  for  beef  while  the  going 
is  good. 

PRESENT  ENTANGLEMENTS  TEMPORARY. 

WE  ARE,  of  course,  aware  that  many  en- 
tanglements have  been  thrown  across  the 
pathway  of  meat  production  by  the  current 
issues  between  the  Eastern  packers  and  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Food  Administration.  We  cannot  see 
into  this  entanglement  any  farther  than  the  reader 
can,  so  we  have  no  expert  advice  to  offer.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  old  story  of  the  good  wife, 
the  husband  and  the  bear  well  befits  the  situation. 
The  producer,  because  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  may  count  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  husband  and  because  of  an  old 
feud  may  count  the  packers  the  bear.  And  then 
the  old  prayer  comes  in:  "Oh,  Lord,  help  husband 
if  you  can,  but  for  mercy's  sake  don't  help  the 
bear"!  Just  now  the  good  wife  is  praying  through 
her  tears  because  of  apprehension  that  the  Lord 
is  helping  the  bear.  This  is  the  story  of  it  which 
came  from  Washington: 

Secret  conferences  between  representatives  of 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  packers  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  present  meat 
prices,  according  to  information  reaching  live- 
stock men.  Edward  F.  Keefer,  a  Chicago  live- 
stock man,  told  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
that  there  is  evidence  which  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Chicago  representative  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, E.  Dana  Duprand,  has  ordered  the 
packers  not  to  jay  any  higher  prices  for  meat 
than  now  prevail/  Livestock  producers  are  suffer- 
ing losses,  said  Keefer,  because  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  Food  Administration  officials.  He  de- 
clared that  J.  P.  Cotton,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and 
E.  Dana  Durand,  who  have  charge  of  the  meat 
section  of  the  Food  Administration,  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  of  production  and  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  producers.  Keefer  said  that 
in  his  opinion  there  is  no  justification  for  a  meat- 
less day  and  that  it  haB  resulted  In  a  reduction 
of  30  per  cent  in  the  demand  for  meat. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  implied  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Durand.  Years  ago  he  was  a  highly 
esteemed  Californian  and  subsequently  superin- 
tendent of  the  U.  S.  Census,  and  he  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  man  of  probity  and  an  economist  of 
high  repute.  We  are^not  aware,  however,  that 
he  has  any  particular  fitness  for  insight  into  the 
producers'  present  problems  and  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  protest  against  any 
indulgence  in  price-fixing  on  his  part— if,  indeed, 
he  did  any  such  thing  as  reported.  The  old  ques- 
j  tion,  however,  still  arises:  Why  does  the  Food 
Administration,  or  any  other,  keep  on  doing  things 
which  influence  production  without  constituting 
for  itself  advisers  whose  life  work  and  rich  experi- 
ence has  been  in  that  line? 

So  far  as  the  charge  of  reduced  consumption 
goes,  we  presume  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  intended  to 
rebut  such  a  claim.  But  while  they  may  do  that, 
they  obviously  make  more  imperative  the  claim 
that  the  producer  who  meets  this  increased  de- 
mand is  entitled  to  recover  his  enormously  In- 
creased cost  of  production  and  that  current  prices 
for  livestock  which  do  not  cover  that  are  unrea- 
sonable. 

But,  as  indicated  above,  we  do  not  count  these 
entanglements  as  anything  more  than  temporary. 
The  chief  thing  is  that  future  prices  of  meat  are 
sure  to  be  relatively  high   and   will  remain  so 


for  a  long  time  under  the  operation  of  economic 
laws  which  will  reassert  themselves  as  soon  as 
war  control-policies  become  no  longer  necessary. 
All  the  world  will  be  shy  of  beef  and  American 

growers  should  exert  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  that  fact  to  the  utmost  which  their  producing 
conditions  justify. 

je  ,* 

WHY  PUREBREDS  FOR  CALIFORNIA? 

THIS  IS  THB  QUESTION  to  which  other 
writers  in  this  issue  address  themselves,  and 
they  have  wide  experience  and  observation. 
The  points  of  view  which  an  outside  expert  finds 
himself  warranted  in  occupying,  after  a  disinter- 
ested review  of  our  affairs,  are  given  by  J.  E. 
Painter,  who  has  participated  prominently  in  the 
building  up  of  the  cattle  industries  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  for  many  years.  He  evidently 
considers  California's  opportunities  very  great 
and  her  qualifications  good.  The  lecture  he  reads 
us  against  bringing  cattle  up  against  emacia- 
tion and  death  in  a  State  where  conditions  for 
growing  things  are  so  good,  is  eminently  justified. 
To  make  our  herds  sure  for  production  and  our 
investments  safe,  we  have  of  course  to  change 
our  policies  in  some  important  respects.  The  fact 
that  only  about  once  in  twenty  years  do  we  have 
a  really  killing  drouth  and  even  then  only  for  a 
short  period,  is  not  an  excuse  for  our  slip-shod 
methods:  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  reason  why  we 
should  provide  amply  against  setbacks  and  losses! 
And  there  is  another  local  condition  which  should 
be  a  forceful  exhortation  to  do  better  and  not 
worse.  We  have  now  very  widely  through  the 
State  a  common  stock  which  is  a  good  foundation 
for  improvement  and  not  an  excuse  with  "being 
content  with  what  we  have.  The  picture  which  is 
given  with  Mr.  Painter's  article  shows  a  bunch 
of  cattle  produced  by  one  cross  of  a  purebred 
upon  a  lot  of  common  range  cows.  They  do  not 
look  like  a  fashion  plate  from  a  purebred  stock 
show,  it  is  true,  and  some  readers  may  wonder 
why  we  did  not  illustrate  a  hortatory  article  with 
animals  in  fuller  'flesh  and  more  blocky  form. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  did  not  desire  to  do. 
We  did  desire  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
one  cross  because  our  common  stock  has  already 
advanced  so  far  from  wild-stock  models,  through 
the  general  improvement  which  has"  been  secured, 
in  a  very  haphazard  way,  of  course,  ever  since 
pioneer  days.  To  realize  what  we  now  have  to 
build  upon,  the  lean  but  shapely  klne  shown  in 
the  picture  should  be  contrasted  with  the  first 
cross  upon  the  long-horned,  high-cut  Mexicans  and 
Texicans  which  beef-makers  of  the  last  generation 
of  Californians  had  to  use  as  foundation  stock.  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  common  cattle  as  they 
run  are  in  shape  to  produce  most  striking  re- 
sults when  they  are  crossed  with  the  purebred  of 
any  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds.  In  this  way 
it  is  open  to  the  beef-maker  of  this  generation 
to  collect  dividends  on  all  the  efforts  and  invest- 
ments made  by  his  predecessors.  In  this  way  also 
it  is  true  that  having  good  common  stock  should 
not  encourage  growers  to  believe  that  a  grade  bull 
is  good  enough,  for  it  is  the  very  best  reason  in 
the  world  to  use  nothing  but  purebred  sires  of 
whatever  breed  you  prefer. 

Jt     ,*  * 
WHY  CALIFORNIA  FOR  PUREBREDS? 

BUT  WE  HAVE  no  idea  of  trying  to  expound 
Mr.  Painter's  article:  it  is  clear  enough  in  its 
*  demonstrations  of  reasons  why  we  should 
have  better  cattle  in  California  and  more  of  them. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  which  we  would  like 
to  emphasize,  and  that  is  that  the  development  of 
our  beef  production  to  anything  like  the  capacity 
and  suitability  of  the  State  requires  the  enlarged 
production  of  purebreds  both  for  direct  and  In- 
direct contribution  to  the  beef  supply.  Our  pure- 
bred herds  should  supply  all  the  sires  needed  for 
grading  up.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  beating  the  bushes  of  the  Middle  West  for 
them,  except  that  there  is  no  adequately  available 
home  product.  And  there  is  apparent  safety  for 
the  widest  and  largest  effort  and  investment  we 
can  make  in  this  line,  because  before  our  own 
stimulated  demand  can  over-reach  the  supply  there 
will  be  widely  opened  the  export  demand  from  our 
herds  for  cattle  improvement  all  around  the  Pacific 
and,  'believe  us,  in  all  ex«ept  the  British-Pacific 
countries,  perhaps,  the  native  cattle  can  never 
arise  to  the  demand  by  development  of  meat-eating 
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in  all  those  countries  except  by  the  free  intro- 
duction of  the  British  beef  breeds  which  we  have 
so  well  established  on  this  Coast.  California  breed- 

■  ing  farms  will  be  nearest  to  the  ports  of  such 
countries  and  this  expert  trade  we  can  command  if 
we  but  start  now  to  build  up  supply  enough  to 
encourage  buyers  to  come  here  for  their  stock. 

One  of  the  most  notable  addresses  at  the  Semi- 
centenary  of  the  University  last  week  was  by  Dr. 
Elwood  Mead.  His  subject  was  "The  Scientific 
and  Educational  Aspects  of  Agriculture  in  Coun- 
tries Bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean."  The  following 
are  a  few  sentences  from  the  address: 

"Until   recently  we  have  been  in  an  eddy  of 

'Pacific  trade.    It  passed  through  Canada  on  the 

I  north,  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  south.    War  is  lending  it  here.  The 

^capitalists  of  Java  have  established  a  regular 
Dutch  shipping  service  between  that  island  and 
San  Francisco.  The  recently  established  shipping 
service  between  India,  Australia  and  here  bring 
record  cargoes  and  report  wharves  piled  high  with 
freight  awaiting  shipment.  In  1913  the  commerce 
Of  the  four  ports  of  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 


cisco and  Los  Angeles  amounted  to  less  than  $300,- 
000,000.    In  1917  it  was  over  $900,000,000." 

The  agricultural  and  political  developments  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  lands  are  giving  a  new  interest 
and  importance  to  this  region  and  are  tending  to 
draw  all  the  various  countries  closer  together. 
Japan  and  United  States,  he  said,  were  active  com- 
petitors for  the  trade  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  and  that  the  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Peru  and  Chile  were  being  developed 
largely  by  the  skill  and  money  drawn  from  this 
country. 

These  broad  statements  have  a  bearing,  of 
course,  upon  all  the  productions  of  California,  agri- 
cultural and  otherwise,  but  we  read  between  the 
lines  a  clear  line  of  prophecy  indicating  what  we 
can  do  in  California  with  the  greatest  possible 
production  of  purebred  animals  which  we  can  at- 
tain. This  means  that  we  must  breed  animals, 
talk  animals  and  show  animals  with  all  the  cour- 
age and«confidence  which  all  our  good  neighbors 
around  the  Pacific  seaboard  will  expect  from  an 
American  State.  If  we  do  that,  they-  will  do  the 
rest! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Getting  Ahead  of  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  found  three  or  four 
patches  of  Bermuda  grass  on  my  land.  I  care- 
fully dug  them  out  and  dried  and  burned  .the 
grass,  but  apparently  enough  was  left  in  the 
ground  to  spread  into  four  or  five  spots,  probably 
now  covering  in  all  a  hundred  feet  square.  Is  it 
.dangerous  to  cultivate  through  these  patches?  If 
so  what  should  be  done  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
pest? — Owner.  Marysville. 

If  you  do  not  persistently  work  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  small  patches  which  you  now  have, 
the  pest  will  take  possession  of  your  land  and  se- 
riously reduce  its  value  for  all  cropping  purposes 
except  perhaps  for  alfalfa  growing  and  pasturage. 
You  should  stake  off  the  patches  which  you  now 
have  and  never  allow  plow,  harrow  or  cultivator 
to  run  through  these  patches  onto  clean  land. 
You  should  treat  these  patches,  and  a  little  of  the 
surrounding  land,  by  under-cutting  so  that  shoots 
do  not  reach  the  light  or  try  the  chemical  treat- 
ment described  in  circular  168  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  which  will  be 
sent  you  on  application.  The  cost  and  trouble  of 
extirpation  treatment  is  justified  when  you  have 
much  clean  land  to  save.  When  land  is  largely 
infested  there  is  a  question  whether  one  should 
try  to  get  out  the  Bermuda  grass  or  try  to  make 
use  of  it,  but  there  is  no  question  about  trying  to 
save  land  which  is  now  clean. 


Soy  Beans  with  Corn. 
To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  soy  beans 
plamted  with  corn  on  irrigated  land  to  be  harvested 
with  the  corn.  Are  they  planted  at  the  same  time, 
mixed  with  the  corn,  or  does  it  require  a  second 
planting?  How  much  seed  per  acre? — G.  H.  S., 
Creston. 

It  does  not  give  very  even  distribution  to  mix 
the  seed.  In  hand  planting  of  corn  it  is  common 
to  drop  half  a  dozen  beans  with  the  usual  kernels 
of  maize  and  cover  both  together.  Corn  planters 
are  made  which  drop  corn  and  beans  separately  in 
the  same  plunge  of  the  planter.  Sometimes  the 
corn  and  beans  are  planted  separately  in  alter- 
nate hills  or  rows  and  this  seems  rather  a  more 
rational  way,  though  rather  more  difficult.  About 
30  pounds  of  seed  are  generally  prescribed  per 
acre  for  soy  beans  alone;  probably  half  as  much 
would  do  with  corn. 


Dry  or  Wet  for  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  comparative  value 
of  dust  sprays  and  liquid  sprays  as  insecticides 
or  fungicides? — C.  M.  L.,  Gait. 

We  are  not  aware  that  definite  demonstration 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  none  can  be  unless  one 
introduces  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted 
on  by  the  bug  and  fungus  world.  Among  men, 
wet-dope  producers  and  pump  makers  naturally  go 
wet  and  dust  and  duster  makers  just  as  naturally 
go  dry.  In  the  use  of  the  two,  wet  sprays  lead 
by  a  very  wide  margin,  and  yet  for  some  things 
dusting  is  preferred  even  by  hard  drinkers.  Prob- 
ably both  treatments  can  truly  claim  to  be  best 
for  certain  pests  and  kinds  of  plants,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  grower  to  use  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  work  he  has  to  do. 


Wipe  Your  Glasses  for  Lavatera! 

To  the  Editor:  You  advise  the  planting  of  tree- 
malva  (lavatera)  for  shade  in  poultry  yards  in- 
stead of  castor  beans.  I  have  searched  in  vain 
in  three  catalogues  for  tree-malva,  viz:  Germain's, 
Aggeler  &  Musser,  and  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 
Please  tell  me  where  I  can  get  seed. — G.  G., 
Arvin. 

Seedsmen  put  a  lot  of  time  and  money  in  their 
catalogues  and  to  show  that  planters  generally  do 
not  make  half  an  effort  to  find  out  what  they  con- 
tain we  remark  that  Germain  has  lavatera  on  page 
43  and  Aggeler  &  Musser  have  it  on  page  87.  If 
you  had  named  others  we  would  have  cited  them 
also.i  Fancher  Creek  is  a  nursery  and  not  a  seed 
store,  and  lavatera  is  too  easy  to  grow  from 
the  seed  to  warrant  a  nursery  in  offering  plants 

of  it.  I   

Sheep  and  Clover  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  the  droppings  from  sheep 
scatter  grass  seed  over  a  pasture?  The  droppings 
from  cattle  do,  for  if  they  happen  to  fall  on  a 
board  or  rock  you  can  often  see  a  good  growth 
of  bur  clover  on  it.  But  sheep  droppings  being  so 
much  more  compact,  it  may  be  the  seed  is  killed 
passing  through  them.  If  so,  a  man  would  have 
to  sow  bur  clover  or  other  good  seed  every  few 
years. — W.  T.  J.,  Stent. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  has  always  been  conceded 
that  the  mastication  and  digestion  of  the  sheep 
are  so  perfect  that  seeds  are  utterly  destroyed. 
Sheep  are  great  carriers  of  plants  by  seed  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  wool,  but  probably  not  other- 
wise. The  chief  cause  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
seeding  after  sheep-  is  not  that  they  digest  all 
the  seed,  but  because  land  which  is  sheeped  hard 
cannot  grow  any  plants  to  the  seed  stage. 

Lime  Burning  of  Buds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  whitewashing  prune  trees 
with  a  wash  made  of  150  gallons  water,  80  gallons 
slacked  lime,  7  gallons  Rex  spray  fluid;  putting 
the  wash  on  with  brushes  and  cover  all  the  wood 
to  the  tips  of  canes  left  this  year.  Is  there  any 
danger  at  all  of  injuring  the  buds  on  the  canes 
left  at  top?  They  are  beginning  to  swell  a  little. 
My  idea  of  covering  all  the  wood  was  to  kill  the 
eggs  of  any  aphis  or  red  spider  that  might  be  on 
them.  The  trees  are  two  years  old. — W.  S.  G., 
Slough  House. 

Our  judgment  is  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
injury  until  the  bud  scales  open  enough  to  show 
color.  That  dilution  of  lime  sulphur  ought  not  to 
injure  opening  leaves,  but  the  added  lime  might 
be  sharp  enough  to  burn,  but  not  while  the  buds 
are  swelling  and  are  still  closed. 

No  Quinine  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  plant  that  pro- 
duces quinine  in  California? — F.  P.,  Mulchen, 
Chile. 

There  is  no  tquinine  produced  in  California. 
About  40  years  ago  seed  of  the  hardiest  known 
species  of  cinchona  succirubra  was  obtained  from 
India  by  the  University  and  plants  were  grown 
and  planted  out  in  seven  counties,  from  Colusa  on 
the  north  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  south.  Though 
given  partial  protection  in  all  these  places,  which 
were  held  to  be  comparatively  frostless,  none  of 


Has  Your  Subscription  Expired  ? 

(3-30-18) 

The   yellow    label  determines 
a  general  loosening  up. 

A  subscriber  up  the  Sacramento  river  writes  that, 
thanks  to  the  weather  man.  "loosening  up"  with 
beneficent  rains,  his  friend,  the  local  banker,  "loos- 
ened up"  with  some  coin  and  he.  in  turn,  was  en- 
abled to  "loosen  up"  with  a  "couple  of  bucks"  lor 
his  subscription  account. 

The  Press,  he  continues,  "is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  a  farmer's  life;  a  sort  of  circulating  dispensary 
of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience."  It  makes  an 
occasional  mistake,  but  uses  the  error  as  a  stone 
upon  which  to  stand  and  get  a  better  view  of  the 
situation.  He  concludes  by  paraphrasing  the  song, 
"Maryland,"  into 

"My  dobe  land,  my  dobe  land." 
•  ••••« 

This  series  of  "loosenings  up"  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  and  we  thank  our  correspondent  for  the 
"couple  of  bucks."  alias  "pair  of  simoleons."  The 
figures  on  the  yellow  label  have  been  changed.  We 
also  thank  him  for  those  kind  words  and  plead 
guilty  to  an  occasional  mistake. 

We    cannot,    however,    admit    using   errors    upon  f 
which  to  stand.     Such  foundations  are  too  unstable. 
We  prefer  to  jump  on  and  destroy  them.  Anyone 
around   here   using   such   pedestals   upon   which  to 
stand  would  be  promptly  sat  upon. 

Nor  will  parodying  a  beautiful  song  help  the 
land;  whereas  a  diligent  search  through  the  adver- 
tising and  reading  columns  of  the  Press  might  dis- 
cover something  which  would  compel  even  adobe 
soil  to  "loosen  up" — and  thus  round  out  the  cycle. 
A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  is  "loosening  up." 
THERE'S  LOTS  OF  GOLD.  SO  I'VE  BEEN  TOLD, 
ON  (IN)  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO. 

— Old  Chantey. 


Elizabeth  McIIugh, 


Subscription  Clerk 


the  trees  survived.  Presumably  California  has 
not  tropical  conditions  such  as  the  cinchona  tree 
demands  and  these  defects  may  be  in  both  tem- 
perature and  aerial  moisture. 


Bearing  of  Feijoas. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  not  my  feijoas,  that 
blossom  yearly,  bear  fruit?  They  are  six  or  seven 
years  old  and  blossom  profusely  for  a  year  or  two 
— perhaps  three  years.  Is  it  a  dioecious  plant? 
They  are  40  feet  apart,  in  a  single  row,  between 
walnuts. — C.  M.  L.,  Gait. 

These  plants  have  something  of  a  record  for  not 
bearing  when  widely  separated.  Although  the 
blossoms  are  perfect,  they  may  be  self-sterile  and 
are  therefore  apt  to  do  better  in  company.  If 
they  are  seedlings,  the  bearing  habit  of  each  of 
them  has  to  be  determined  by  observation,  while 
in  propagating  direct  from  plants  which  show  a 
habit  of  bearing  well  uncertainty  is  largely  elim- 
inated. We  should  set  another  plant  or  two  close 
to  those  you  now  have. 


Grafting  Into  Rabbited  Stumps. 

To  the  Editor:  The  rabbits  have  girdled  a  lot 
of  my  three-year-old  prune  and  pear  trees.  Can  I 
graft  the  tree  when  the  bark  is  intact  with  prune 
and  pear  scions?  The  trees  are  large  and  thrifty 
and  it  seems  a  shame  to  tear  them  out.  If  I  caa 
graft  them,  when  must  it  be  done?  Some  are 
girdled  very  close  to  the  ground  and  others  five  to 
six  inches  above  the  ground. — E.  W.,  Windsor. 

You  surely  can  graft  into  the  stumps  below  the 
bark  injury  as  you  propose  and  it  is  now  just  the 
time  to  do  it.  Set  a  good  stake  beside  each  Etump 
to  protect  the  scion  from  being  hit  in  cultivation 
and  tie  the  new  growth  to  this  stake  the  first  year 
or  longer  until  you  are  sure  you  have  a  good 

union.   

Eggs  of  Tent  Caterpillar. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  twig  of  Imperial 
prune  with  eggs  on  it.  What  are  they? — F.  H., 
Kenwood. 

The  eggs  forming  a  band  around  the  little 
prune  _twig  are  those  of  a  tent  caterpillar,  so 
called  because  as  the  colony  is  hatched  out  it 
makes  a  web  house  or  tent  from  which  the  worms 
go  out  to  eat  the  leaves.  All  such  egg  clusters 
should  be  destroyed  when  pruning  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  hatch  you  can  kill  them  by 
spraying  with  lead  arsenate  or  you  can  burn  out 
the  tents  with  a  torch. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment at  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Ran  Francisco 

for  the  week  ending  at  5  p   m.,  March  20,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  1 — >  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal   i  1  < 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   1.91         22.71         37. 57  62  40 

Red  Bluff  71        11.19        20.79  70  44 

Sacramento   1.0!)          8.37         10.48  68  46 

San  Francisco  90        10.97        19.10  65  49 

Ran  Jose   1.66         8.95        14.25  70  40 

Fresno   1.24          9.60          8.04  70  48 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 2. 20        18.46        17.53  74  48 

I,os  Angeles              .80        13.14        13.57  68  50 

San  Diego   1.88         7.89         8.84  72  40 
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COM  INC,  EVENTS. 


Amador-El  Dorado  Livestock  Association 
Convention.  Placerville.  April  6. 

"Blossom  Day."  San  Jose.  April  6  and  7. 

Hereford  Sale.  Davis.  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale.  San 
Francisco.  April  11. 

Meetinsr  of  Swine  Association  Comini'lees. 
Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco.  April  12. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento.  August 
31  to  September  8.  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  September  ft  to  October  16. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition.  Willows 
September  11. 

Tractor  Demonstration.  Davis.  April  17  to  20. 

Annual  Farmers'  Picnic  Day.  Davis.  April  20. 

Raisin  Day.  Fresno.  April  30. 

Formal  onenine  of  the  Kauffman  causeway 
.Red  Bluff.  May  1. 

'  California  Liberty  Show.  Los  Anireles,  Oc- 
tober 20  to  26. 


Field  Crops. 
Holtville    farmers    are  preparing 
thousands  of  acres  for  a  milo  maize 
crop. 

It  will  require  155  cars  to  ship 
the  lettuce  crop  of  Meloland  this 
season. 

The  Riverside  Canning  Co.  plant 
is  receiving  car  loads  of  machinery 
and  will  start  June  1. 

Turlock  acreages  of  cantaloupes 
and  melons  show  a  big  slump  this 
season  in  favor  of  beans. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  quantity  of  beans 
until  after  planting  season. 

Lake  county  furnished  a  ton  of 
poisoned  barley  to  farmers  at  cost 
for  their  squirrel  campaign. 

G.  W.  Mordecai,  an  early  settler 
of  Madera  county,  is  planting  1,000 
acres  to  blackeye  beans  and  corn. 

The  Dodge  Rice  Co.  will  plant  a 
large  acreage  to  broom  corn  In 
Butte  county  in  addition  to  its  large 
cotton  acreage. 

Five  tractors  are  plowing  1,000 
acres  of  the  Miller  &  Lux  land  near 
Oxalis  which  will  be  planted  in 
April  to  cotton. 

Forty  carloads  of  box  shooks  have 
arrived  in  Brawley  in  addition  to 
cars  stored  in  warehouses  for  the 
coming  cantaloupe  crop. 

Fully  2,000  rabbits  were  bagged 
at  the  big  drive  around  Modesto  re- 
cently. About  1,200  were  sold  at  15c 
each  and  shipped  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market. 

The  first  shipment  of  cotton  from 
Esparto's  experimental  cotton  plan- 
tation, amounting  to  1471  pounds, 
has  been  sold  for  90  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  of  the  long-staple  variety. 

The  Kings  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  received  4.000  pounds  of  dwarf 
milo-maize  seed  from  the  University 
farm  at  Davis  for  distribution  to 
farmers  who  have  made  application 
for  it. 

Machado  &  Meister  who  had  1,000 
acres  in  beans  last  year  on  the  Na- 
tomas  Reclamation  District  at  Sacra- 
mento will  have  4,000  this  year. 
Mostly  small  whites  and  pinks  will 
be  planted. 

E.  J.  Simmonds  of  Newman 
bought  a  tractor,  and  his  13-year- 
old  boy  stood  and  watched  the 
wheels  go  'round  for  a  bit,  then 
took  the  wheel  in  his  small  hands 
and  plowed  as  well  as  his  father. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  rich 
delta  land  lying  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  and  north 
of  Sacramento,  that  has  been  used 
for  hop  growing  for  a  good  many 
years,  will  be  planted  to  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  beans  this  year. 

t  W.  Eppler  of  El  Centro  has 
three  100-ton  pit  silos  on  his  ranch 
which  he  will  fill  this  year  from  the 
product  of  9  acres  planted  to  honey 
sorghum.  This  will  require  a  yield 
of  nearly  35  tons  per  acre.  Higher 
yields  have  been  recorded  in  the 
valley. 

It  is  estimated  by  cotton  men  at 
Fresno  that  the  acreage  of  long  sta- 
ple in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys  this  season  will  total 
20.000  acres.  Butte,  Kings.  Fresno 
and  Kern  counties  are  expected  to 
lead.  Nearly  5,000  acres  will  be 
planted  in  the  Corcoran  district. 


The  prize  of  5  tons  of  beet  pulp 
offered  by  the  Larrowe  Milling  Co 
in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition 
was  to  be  increased  to  15  tons  If  the 
winner  had  fed  Larrowe's  beet  pulp. 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  won  the  15 
tons,  but  just  then  a  hobo  burned 
the  last  remaining  big  stock  of  beet 
pulp  at  Spreckels,  so  Mr.  Morris 
must  wait. 

Bisceglia  Bros.,  tomato  canners  of 
San  Jose,  of  their  own  volition  de- 
stroyed $ 5,000  worth  of  tomato  con 
serve  one  day  last  week  as  It  had 
been  declared  impure  by  the  State 
board  of  health.    The  product  was 
packed  under  the  trying  labor  con 
ditions   last   summer,   which  inter 
fered  with  close  attention  in  manu 
facturing.  . 

Mrs.  W.  S.  McKnight,  a  success 
ful  woman  farmer  in  the  Stevinaon 
colony  says  she  will  plant  100  acres 
to  beans  and  100  to  corn  this  season 
— instead  of  planting  all  to  beans  as 
she  did  last  year — and  this  will  give 
her  help  continuous  employment, 
for  in  harvesting  her  bean  crop  she 
could  work  only  when  the  vines 
were  damp. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  best 
growing  springs  that  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  has  had  in  years.  The 
rains  have  been  followed  by  warm 
sunshine  and  the  heavy  north  winds 
that  are  so  prevalent  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  cause  such  a  heavy 
crust  to  form  on  the  land,  have  not 
been  in  evidence.  Last  year  was 
one  of  the  best  seasons  that  the  val 
ley  has  seen,  and  this  season  pro 
mises  to  excel  that  of  last. 


Grain. 

Barley  is  making  splendid  growth 
in  Yolo  county. 

Nearly  $6,000  worth  of  stock  has 
been  subscribed  by  Jacinto  farmers 
for  a  grain  elevator  near  Orland. 

There  will  be  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
rice  culture  in  the  State  this  year. 

Andrew  Kaiser,  a  Glenn  county 
farmer,  claims  he  will  save  $7,000 
this  season  by  the  erection  of  his 
grain  elevator. 

It"  is  estimated  that  the  wheat 
acreage  in  California  this  year  will 
total  100,470;  an  increase  over  1917 
of  44,075  acres. 

Herbert"  Rold  of  Selma  has  pur- 
chased 640  acres  near  Orland.  He 
will  plant  200  to  milo  maize  and  the 
remainder  to  wheat  and  barley. 

Moreing  Bros.,  of  Sacramento, 
who  had  20,000  acres  planted  to 
wheat  last  year  between  Sacramento 
and  Nicolaus  have  as  large  an  acre- 
age this  year,  and  there  is  promise 
of  a  bumper  crop. 

The  barge,  Nebraska,  took  20,000 
sacks  of  barley  from  Knights  Land- 
ing to  San  Francisco  last  week;  the 
largest  grain  shipment  ever  made  on 
a  single  barge  from  the  upper  Sa- 
cramento. 


Citrus. 

The  new  big  lemon  packing  house 
of  the  Golden  West  Citrus  Associa- 
tion at  Tustin  will  ship  its  first 
car  of  fruit  this  week. 

All  of  the  growers  in  the  navel 
pools  of  the  Orange  County  Fruit 
Exchange  received  not  less  than  5 
cents  net  per  pound  for  their  fruit. 

The  frost  damage  to  the  Valencia 
crop  around  Lindsay  is  so  slight  that 
packing  houses  will  not  have  to  use 
separators,  thereby  saving  the  grow- 
ers considerable. 

J.  M.  Akins  paid  $27,000  to  G. 
A.  Nuffer  for  an  8-acre  orchard  of 
12-year-old  Valencia  oranges  at 
Orange  last  week.  The  crop  now 
on  the  trees  is  valued  at  $6,000. 

F.  H.  Roberts  of  Corona  has  re- 
ceived advices'" that  a  car  of  oranges 
shipped  from  New  York  and  landed 
safely  in  London  and  that  the 
oranges  were  selling  on  an  average 
for  50  shillings  a  box,  or  $12.50. 

The  John  Kirsch  orchard  of  10 
acres  at  Anaheim  has  been  pur- 
chased by  R.  J.  Barber  of  Los  An- 


geles for  a  reported  consideration  of 
$34,000.  The  orchard  consists  of 
3*4  acres  of  Eureka  lemons  and  6% 
acres  of  late  Valencia  oranges. 


Deciduous. 

About  500  acres  will  be  added  to 
the  deciduous  fruit  area  in  the  Por- 
terville  district  this  season. 

A  bid  of  $23,000  for  the  1918  fig 
crop  on  the  Kearney  farm  near  Fres- 
no was  rejected  a  few  days  ago. 

J.  C.  Forkner  of  Fresno  is  arrang- 
ing to  have  150,000  Calimyrna  fig 
trees  raised  around  Orange  Cove. 

Fruit  workers  of  Imperial  Valley 
have  organized  "The  American  Fruit 
Workers'  Association"  at  Brawley. 

H.  P.  Stabler  is  organizing  the 
cling  peach  growers  of  the  State  and 
May  1st  they  will  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  higher  price. 

Prunes  are,  blooming  slowly  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Some  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  at  8  cents. 
Many  are  holding  out  for  10  cents. 

H.  C.  Clark  of  Davis  is  planting 
38  acres  to  French  prunes  this  year. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  orchard 
of  this  variety  to  be  planted  in  this 
district. 

A  series  of  meetings  for  peach 
growers  is  being  held  in  Fresno 
county  to  show  growers  that  trees 
must  be  well  cared  for  to  get  best 
results. 

Growers  around  Oroville  are  re- 
ceiving ll@ll%c  for  their  1918 
crop  of  White  Adriatic  figs.  It  is 
understood  that  Black  Missions  are 
selling  at  about  9c. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  has  begun  a  propa- 
ganda to  secure  the  signing  of  more 
acreage  by  members  and  the  addl^ 
tion  of  many  growers  not  affiliated 
with  the  organization. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  association  marked  the  end 
of  its  first  year  March  20  by  dedi- 
cating a  $55,000  building  and  filing 
articles  of  incorporation  at  San  Jose 
for  a  million  dollar  company  to  pack 
the  growers'  own  fruit. 

Sheridan  W.  Baker,  president  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau, 
has  issued  a  statement  advising 
prune  and  apricot  growers  to  re- 
frain from  making  contracts  for 
their  crops  in  advance  for  any  spe- 
cified price,  saying  that  such  action 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Federal 
Food  Administration's  plans. 


Grapes. 

Woodland  grape  growers  are  ask- 
ing the  Associated  Co.  to  build  them 
a  warehouse. 

U.  E.  Wise  has  purchased  40  acres 
8  miles  west  of  Selma  and  is  plant- 
ing 20  acres  to  Thompson  Seedless 
and  20  in  alfalfa. 

The  Dinuba  Grape  Growers'  asso- 
ciation will  build  a  packing  house  at 
Orange  Cove  96  by  62,  and  one  at 
Reedley  62  by  120  feet. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.  reports  the  three-crown  pack  of 
raisins  sold  out,  and  only  the  smal- 
ler muscats,  and  bulk  seedless  re- 
maining. Holgate  Thomas,  recently 
elected  general  sales  manager,  stated 
that  raisin  consumption  had  been 
unusually  high  in  the  East,  and  that 
dealers  had  sold  out  during  the  re- 
cent freight  blockades.  The  cleanup 
is  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  the 
raisin  Industry. 


Irrigation. 

It  seems  certain  that  a  new  irri- 
gation district,  embracing  25,000 
acres,  will  be  organized  near  Au- 
burn. 

To  eliminate  12  miles  of  ditch,  a 
tunnel  a  mile  in  length  will  be 
bored  through  a  mountain  in  the 
Happy  Valley  irrigation  district. 

Business  men  of  Merced  have  sub- 
scribed $300  to  help  organize  a  large 
irrigation  district,  the  canal  of 
which  will  start  3  miles  east  of 
Merced  Falls. 

The  Alpaugh  colony  has  spent 
$90,000  in  putting  down  a  big  well, 
has  erected  a  70,000-gallon  taak  oh 
100-ft.  tower  and  has  laid  40 
miles  of  pipe.  Water  is  furnished 
at  $1.50  per  month. 

Stock  carrying  the  right  to  se- 
cure water  from  the  Western  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Canal  Co.  is  now  being 


sold  for  the  1919  season,  and  con- 
sumers must  bear  all  expenses  of 
constructing  laterals  and  other  costs 
of  getting  water. 

The  Provident  irrigation  district 
now  being  formed  in  Glenn  and  Co- 
lusa counties  will  comprise  20,766 
acres  and  will  be  the  second  largest' 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  The  main  canal  will  be  14 
miles  long  and  the  laterals  4  8  miles. 

The  ail-American  canal,  to  irri-jg 
gate  about  300, 000  acres  of  land  in 
Imperial  yalley  just  above  the  canals 
of  the  Imperial  irrigation  district,  is 
soon  to  be  surveyed.  It  will  cost 
$10,000,000,  but  it  would  be  more 
than  double  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  that  section,  and  would 
provide  homes  for  fully  30,000  peo- 
ple.   

Miscellaneous. 

The  third  "Liberty  Loan"  is  com- 
ing. 

Owners  of  2,000  colonies  of  bees 
have  formed  the  Honey  Producers' 
Exchange  at  Lompoc. 

Reservoirs  in   San  Diego  county] 
are  rapidly  filling,  insuring  plenty 
of  water  for  orchards  and  field  crops. 

Ross  W.  Knight,  the  new  horti- 
cultural    commissioner     in     Sutter ! 
county,  has  been  called  In  the  draft 
and  will  leave  soon  to  join  the  col- 
ors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  price  list 
of  lots  in  the  State  Colony  at  Dur- 
ham will  be  issued  from  the  State 
University  at  Berkeley  by  April 
20th. 

After  Sunday  the  meadow  lark 
will  have  to  "tune  up"  an  hour  ear- 
lier in  order  to  keep  even  with  the 
clock,  as  the  "Daylight  Saving  Bill" 
goes  into  effect  on  April  1st. 

F.  Siefkes,  In  the  Stevinson  Col- 
ony, says  that  a  farmer  who  can't 
get  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  out 
of  any  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  needs  to  use  his  head  more. 

Secretary  Houston  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  extra  appropriation 
of  $19,730,894  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, educate  farmers  and  assist 
in  procuring  an  adequate  farm  labor 
supply. 

The  attendance  at  the  Pet  Stock 
Exposition  at  Eureka  March  16  and 
17  totaled  nearly  2,000.  It  was  a. 
pronounced  success  in  every  way 
and  hereafter  will  be  an  annual 
event. 

More  than  800  applicants  have 
filed  for  land  in  the  State  Land  Set- 
tlement Colony  at  Durham  and  but 
100  can  be  considered.  More  than 
100  of  the  applicants  are  men  with 
$10,000  or  more. 

Imperial  county  now  claims  one 
of  the  best  farm  bureau  organiza 
tions  of  this  state.  C.  E.  Sullivan- 
is  farm  adviser  and  J.  P.  Hertel 
assistant.  "Live  wire"  work  is  in 
progress  as  may  be  evidenced  by 
their  last  report. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  will  build 
a  cannery  at  Holllster  this  season 
if  satisfactory  contracts  can  be  made 
for  sufficient  acreage  of  vegetables^ 
and  long-term  contracts  for  fruit 
The  canners  insist  on  an  eight-year 
contract,  but  many  growers  do  not 
think  favorably  of  this,  unless  pres- 
ent high  prices  are  maintained. 

Simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Governor  Stephen* 
had  declared  April  28  to  May  * 
"squirrel  week"  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Horticultural  Commissioners 
attended  a  banquet  at  Fresno  at 
which  dainty  dishes  of  Mendocino 
county  grain  -  fed  gophers  were 
served.  Many  pronounced  the  go- 
pher pie  a  worthy  contender  for 
honors  in  the  food-saving  campaign. 

Constructive  preparation  for  the 
1918  grain  and  fruit  harvests  was 
begun  by  the  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
association  which  last  week  sent  out 
questionnaires,  asking  each  of  the 
10.000  growers  addressed  in  Fresno. 
Kings,  Tulare  and  Madera  counties 
to  estimate  his  probable  crop  and 
the  number  of  men  wanted  for  the 
various  kinds  of  work  and  the  pro- 
bable date  of  need.  The  associa- 
tion plans  to  house  part  of  the 
neighborhood  labor  in  model  camps, 
supervised  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  agencies.  It  is  estimated  10,- 
000  additional  men.  women  and 
boys  will  be  needed  for  the  peach 
raisin  and  table  grape  harvests, 
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Store  yfeur  Grain  m  Bulk 


Don't  Sack  it 

In  1916 — you  know  how  cheap  labor  and  materials  were  in  1916 — investiga- 
tion proved  the  cost  of  handling  and  shipping  grain  in  bulk  was  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  sacking  it. 

Today — with  the  price  of  jute  sacks  averaging  26c,  or  four  times  the  cost  two 
years  ago — and  the  cost  of  labor  greatly  increased — grain  growers  and  farmers  can 
make  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  by  adopting  the  bulk  method  of  storing  and  ship- 
ping so  successfully  used  in  practically  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

Over  $16,000,000  will  be  required  this  season  to  buy  sacks.  The  amount  you 
can  save  in  a  single  year  will  nearly  pay  for  the  installation  of  Calco  Iron  Grain 
Bins  for  storing  grain  until  ready  to  ship  or  feed. 


Storage  With  Safety 

Grain  is  handled  and  shipped  in  bulk  in  every 
grain-growing  section  of  the  world — with  the 
one  exception  of  California. 

Calco  Grain  Bins  furnish  necessary  protection 
against  mould,  vermin,  fire  and  other  evils — abso- 
lutely protecting  the  grain  as  no  other  container 
will  do. 

Economically  and  Easily  Erected 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  reduce  one-half  the 
cost  of  labor — requiring  less  men  and  teams. 
They  reduce  losses  of  grain  in  the  field.  They 
save  that  10%  of  sacks  that  are  destroyed  by 
mice. 

Calco  Grain  Bins  are  easily  erected  by  un- 
skilled labor.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  construction  or  use. 


Many  Uses 

The  Calco  Bins  are  easily  filled.  Grain  for 
feed  or  use  in  small  lots  can  be  easily  with- 
drawn in  any  quantity  as  needed. 

Calco  construction  makes  possible  the  use  of 
the  bin  as  a  storage  shed  when  not  filled  with 
grain. 

Many  Capacities 

Calco  Grain  Bins  are  made  of  rust-resisting 
"Armco  Iron,"  which  is  99.84%  pure.  The 
cost  is  not  high,  and  in  a  brief  time  will  be  met 
in  the  yearly  savings  with  their  use. 

The  capacities  range  from  575  bu.  to  5450 
bu.  Where  larger  capacities  are  required  addi- 
tional bins  can  be  purchased. 


MAIL    THE  COUPON 

Be  one  of  the  first  in  your  section  to  install  Calco  Grain  Bins — and  save. 
Write  us  the  quantity  of  grain  you  will  need  to  store  and  we  will  send  you  full 
information,  prices,  etc. 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Compati 


West  Berkeley,  California 
406  Parker  Street 


Los  Angeles,  California 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


Other  Calco  Products 

This  Company  manufactures  many  necessary 
and  durable  products  of  "Armco"  Iron  for  the 
farmer.  Two  are  here  described. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs 


An  all-metal  trough  for  drinking  water  and 
food.     Easily  kept  clean.     Absolutely  sanitary. 
Light  in  weight  but  strong  and  rigid. 
DIAM.  DEPTH  LENGTH  PRICE 

I0%"         5-V  24"  $2.75 

14  7%  24  3.70 

Other  models  in  same  depth  from  30"  to  120" 

Automatic  Hog  Watering 
Fountain 


A  sanitary,  all-metal  automatic  watering  foun- 
tain, equally  accessible  to  hogs  and  little  pigs. 
Made  in  four  sizes  from  "Armco"  Iron — there- 
fore, lasting. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 
West  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles 

Furnish  information  on  items  checked: 


O  Calco  Grain  Bins 

□  Roofing  and  Siding 

□  Bridge  Flooring 

□  Driveway  Culverts 

□  Part  Circle  Culverts 

□  Road  Culverts 

□  Inverted  Siphons 

□  Well  Curbing 
rj  Smooth  Flume 

□  Irrigation  Gates 

□  Lateral  Headgates 

□  Radial  Headgates 
O  Automatic 

Drainage  Gates 
n  Slide  Headgates 

□  Reservoir  Outlet  Gates 


□  Wagon  Tanks 

□  Stock  Watering 

Troughs 

□  Hog  Feeding  Troughs 

□  Metal  Tanks 

(all  kinds) 

□  Automatic  Hog 

Grain  Feeders 
Q  Automatic  Hog 

Watering  Tanks 
O  Automatic  Hog 

Watering  Fountains 

□  Dipping  Tanks  for 

Cattle,  Hogs  and 
Sheep 


Name  .... 
Address 
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We  Manufacture  Levelet-e  for  Any  Pewer  Fmm  «  Ium  to  a  18  B.  I".  tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  gronnd  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Frcsnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON   THBEE  DATS'   TBI  VI, 

Bo  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  onr 
,  latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  nixes ;  Mr  Garvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Srhandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing;  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

KROGH 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

  Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Branch  Sales  Office  it  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
yon  need  ia  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  yonr  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman'**  profit — Get  yonr  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3.  4.  0.  8,  12.  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
1  am  in  a  position  to  ofTcr  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  00 
Dhv  Trial — .Wear  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay 
menta,  Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
mini  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Bd    H.  Witte.  Free 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

-48U1  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Wile,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


rfMASE 

Farm.  Ganlea  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanners'  biffqtx^rTtionj, 
Haw  can  I  prow  crofs  with  leas 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  inplaat* 
lng  potatoes  7  Hew  make  hitffa 
priced  sectl  pro  farthest?  Tha 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 

the  best  Use  of  high  priced  Reed. 
Means  $5  to  {50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its   place  , 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
insbols  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
Spacing.  We  make 
•  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  S«nd 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubles 
Batsman  MTc  Co.,  Box  39B,  Gronlocb,  N.  J. 

KANOUSB  &  FOOTS.  General  Aownt* 
FiRirr  &  J  ackson  Simons,     OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Pumps— Gas  Engines — 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. — 

Iowa  Separators- 
write  us  lor  89  we  "Better  Farming  Book ' ' — Pne 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  main  way  to  avoid  tractor 
trouble  is  to  keep  all  nuts  always 
tight,  says  R.  S.  Anderson  of  Orange 
county  after  experience  with  an 
orchard  tractor. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

flM-m  of  Waateea,  enetees.  mat  sine  ■lasts,  asator  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  iDsanaiinl  Farm  ae-wer  are  taritesl  la  stake  this  departasent  an  exchaare  of 
Hbtir  eaaorimutis  aad  treaaies.  * 


•  AVERYS  IN  SEVEN  SIZES. 

•There  will  be  an  Avery  tractor  to 
fit  every  sized  farm  at  the  Tractor 
Demonstration  at  Davis,  April  17  to 
19,  and  an  Avery  two-row  motor  cul- 
tivator for  corn,  beans,  beets,  etc., 
"to  boot,"  according  to  F.  H.  Poss, 
the  Avery  distributor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  tractors  include  six  sizes: 
of  5-10,  8-16,  12-25,  18-36,  25-50, 
and  40-80  horsepower.  They  will 
pull  Oliver,  P.  &  O.,  and  John  Deere 
•moldboard  plows  from  three  eight- 
inch  bottoms  in  a  gang  to  ten  four- 
teen-iheh  bottoms,  many  of  them  of 
power-lift  types.  The  8-16  will 
pull  a  four-bottom  Sanders  power- 
lift  disk  plow  and  the  5-10  will  pull 
a  two-bottom  disk  plow  furnished 
by  H.  G.  Knapp  of  San  Jose.  A  Pa- 
cific Implement  Co.  tractor  chisel 
will  be  pulled  by  an  8-16  And  Baker 
&  Hamilton  will  furnish  a  gang  of 
eight  ten-inch  moldboards  for  the 
18-36.  The  40-80  will  pull  one  of 
Killefer's  big  subsoilers,  as  well  as 
three  ten-foot  double-disk  harrows. 
The  smaller  tractors  will  pull  smaller 
double  disks.  Visitors  to  the  Avery 
tractors  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
movable inner  cylinder  walls,  which 
make  reboring  unnecessary  because 
the  linings  can  be  quickly  removed 
and  replaced.  The  sliding  frame 
feature  of  Averys  whereby  they  do 
away  with  the  need  fop  intermediate 
gears  and  consequent  loss  of  power 
will  prove  interesting  to  all  in- 
quirers. 


TRUCKS  HAUL  SHIPPING  FRUIT. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

In  no  line  of  fruit  handling  are 
bruises  more  serious  than  for  ship- 
ment East.  For  this  reason,  most 
shipping  fruit  is  packed  on  the  ranch 
where  picked  and  then  hauled,  often 
over  rough  roads,  to  the  shipping 
station.  Most  of  the  hauling  is  still 
done  in  two-horse  spring  wagons; 
but  even  in  the  hills  of  Placer  county 
the  auto  truck  is  gaining  advantage. 
Campbell  Bros,  operated  two  trucks 
into  Newcastle  last  season,  hauling 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  cents  per 
box  for  five  miles  if  only  odd  loads 
were  to  be  hauled,  or  1%  cents  if 
many  loads  and  steady  traffic  could 
be  maintained.  One  trip  that  used 
to  take  one  of  the  brothers  all  day 
by  team  is  now  made  before  break- 
fast by  one  brother  and  repeated 
after  breakfast  by  the  other.  They 
often  run  until  midnight,  hauling 
3800  to  4000  pounds  on  a  1%-ton 
truck  and  5000  pounds  on  the  two- 
ton  truck.  An  important  advantage, 
aside  from  getting  all  fruit  hauled 
while  fresh  and  with  only  half  the 
man  labor,  is  the  reduced  time  such 
fruit  is  on  the  road  in  the  hot  sun. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENTS  AT  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


John  Deere  plows  and  implements 
will  be  pulled  at  the  University 
Farm  Tractor  Demonstration,  April 
17  to  19,  by  Monarch,  Steel  Mule, 
Case,  Avery,  C.  L.  B«Bt,  I.  H.  C.  and 
other  tractors,  according  to  Manager 
G.  T.  Wheeler  of  the  Deere  Com- 
pany's San  Francisco  branch.  Among 
the  new  implements  to  be  used  is  the 
power-lift  five-gang  disk  orchard 
plow.  California  has  demanded  a 
10-inch    gang    moldboard  orchard 


plow  instead  of  the  12-  and  14-inch 
bottoms  made  for  Eastern  use,  says 
Mr.  Wheeler,  and  some  power-lift 
10-inch  moldboard  three-  and  four- 
gangs  will  be  at  the  Demonstration. 
John  Deere  quick-detachable  shares 
on  all  of  these  plows  will  prove  in- 
teresting, for  it  is  claimed  that  they 
save  80  per  cent  of  time  used  in 
changing  ordinary  shares.  Dunham 
"Cultipackers,"  to  cultivate  and  pack 
soil  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
narrow  -  flanged  rollers,  will  be 
hitched  to  a  tractor  on  the  field. 


RAKER  &  HAMILTON  AT  DEMON- 
STRATION. 

Last  spring  two  grain  fields  of 
about  300  acres  were  left  for  grain 
while  most  of  the  other  fields  around 
them  in  the  Gonzales  district  ot 
Monterey  county  were  cut  for  hay. 
The  difference  was  made  feasible  by 
the  two  fields  being  worked  when 
the  grain  was  several  inches  tall  by 
a  "Western  pulverizer,"  which  has 
sharp-edged  rolling  disks  alternating 
with  tooth-edged  disks  and  all  loose 
on  their  axle.  A  pulverizer  of  this 
type  built  to  work  a  Btrip  15  feet 
wide  will  be  part  of  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton's contribution  to  the  Tractor 
Demonstration  at  Davis,  April  17  to 
19.  The  feature  of  their  display, 
however,  will  be  P.  &  O.  plows  and 
disk  harrows.  These  will  Include 
Little  Genius  plows  of  two  to  four 
bottoms  each,  10  to  14  inches  wide, 
both  field  and  orchard  patterns;  also 
a  four-bottom  power-lift  disk  plow, 
a  six-bottom  engine  disk  plow,  double 
disk  Star  harrows,  5  to  10  feet  wide, 
and  from  single  up  to  three  10-foot 
disks  per  unit;  also  Imperial  rigid- 
frame  engine  double  disk  harrows,  6 
to  10  feet  wide. 


LOS  ANGELES  AT  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


The  Los  Angeles  Traction  Engine 
and  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
recently  assured  Manager  Eugene 
Smith  of  the  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association  that  they 
would  come  to  the  Demonstration  at 
Davis,  April  17  to  19,  in  a  special 
car.  They  are  enthusiastic  and  give 
out  the  impression  that  a  large  at- 
tendance will  come  from  their  ter- 
ritory. The  Los  Angeles  Auto  Trac- 
tor Co.  will  bring  a  Ford  attach- 
ment. The  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co.  will 
bring  a  12-24  Waterloo  Boy  tractor. 

LITTLE  PUMP— BIG  TANK. 


[Writtea  far  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  most  economical  way  of  using 
a  small  pump  for  irrigation  is  prob- 
ably that  of  O.  W.  Grove  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  His  pump  delivers 
about  25  gallons  per  minute,  lifting 
it  160  feet.  It  runs  almost  continu- 
ously, filling  a  25,000-gallon  tank  in 
about  17  hours.  Each  afternoon  the 
tank  is  emptied  for  irrigation,  with 
the  pump  still  working. 


AUTOS  HAUL  PUMPS. 


[Written  far  Paaifis  Baral  Press.] 

Due  to  slow  freight  delivery  of 
pumps,  many  farmers  are  getting 
theirs  by  automobile.  Two  came 
from  San  Jose  one  day  to  the  Krogh 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Sam 
Francisco,  and  one  came  from  Tu- 
Iare  to  get  his  pump. 


How  to  increase 

the  yield  of  your  farm 


When  you  buy  a  Trundaar 
Tractor  for  your  farm  you  are 
investing  in  a  power  plant  that 
will  pay  big  dividends,  by  in- 
creasing your  income  and  low- 
ering your  operating  cost. 

Compact,  but  massive  in 
construction,  the  Tr#undaar  is 
a  real  power  plant,  built  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  work. 

Economy  of  operation  was 
one  of  theprime  considerations 
in  designing  each  part  of  the 
Trundaar  Tractor. 

All  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  23  years 
in  the  tractor  industry  have 
been  built  into  the  Trundaar 
Tractor. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  trac- 
tor comprises  the  necessary 
outlay  for  fuel,  oil  and  repairs. 

Trundaar  owners  are  sav- 
ing hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 
on  these  important  items  of 
farm  operating  cost. 

Makes  low-grade  fuel  operate 
like  high-grade  gasoline 

The  Buckeye  -  Deppe  Inte- 
grator is  one  of  the  exclusive 


features  01  tht  Ti  anciaat 
Tractor. 

Lowering  the  fuel  and  oil 
cosi  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Integrator  saves 
money  for  Trundaar  owners. 
By  insuring  perfect  and  com- 
plete combustion,  it  practically 
eliminates  three  common  dif- 
ficulties in  engines;  dilution  of 
the  lubricating  oil  in  the  crank- 
case,  accumulation  of  carbon 


in  the  cylinders,  and  spark 
plug  troubles. 

The  Buckeye-Waukesha 
special  tractor  engine  is  re- 
markably free  from  mechanical 
troubles,  being  built  to  stand 


up  under  the  severest  strains 
imposed  by  tractor  loads. 

Do  you  judge  a  tractor 
by  its  tread? 

The  patented  Trundaar 
Tread  more  than  meets  every 
tread  requirement.  It  is  the 
endless  belt  type,  built  on  the 
familiar  log-chain  principle, 
and  requires  no  lubrication.The 
cost  of  making  replacements  is 
practically  nothing  as  each  link 


and  grouser  plate  is  quickly 
detachable. 

A  double  three-point  sus- 
pension protects  every  vital 
part  of  the  Trundaar  from 
shocks  and  strains. 


All  vital  parts  of  the  Trundaar 
Tractor  run  in  oil  and  are  perfectly 
protected  from  dust.  Even  the  air 
intake  of  the  carburetor  is  fitted  with 
an  air  cleaner  which  prevents  dust 
from  getting  into  the  cylinders. 

The  Trundaar  is  a  one-man  tractor 
so  that  labor  cost  is  minimized.  The 
ease  and  flexibility  of  control  pro- 
vided by  the  powerful  multiple  disc 
clutches,  together  with  the  spring- 
suspended,  easy-riding  seat,  make 
the  Trundaar  as  easy  to  operate  as 
an  automobile. 

Years  of  service  are  built  into 
the  massive  Trundaar  transmission, 
which  requires  no  differential  and 
delivers  the  maximum  amount  of 
power  at  the  drawbar. 

As  a  business  farmer  you  will 
want  to  know  more  about  the  Trun- 
daar. Write  today  to  our  nearest 
distributor  for  our  advance  catalog, 
which  illustrates  and  describes  it  in 
detail. 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing 
Company 

Anderion  Indian* 

Distributors  for 
Northern  California 

HAMILTON  &  NICKELL 
Sacramento 


You  can  work  a  Trundaar 
Tractor  any  day  in  the  year 


tundaarpactor 

SPEEDS  UP  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING 


Provides  positive  traction 
without  packing  the  soil 
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Samson  Features  to  Look  For 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  sieve-grip  wheel  is  one  solid 
piece  of  steel  with  no  parts  riveted 
or  bolted  on  that  can  work  loose 
and  be  lost.  Its  skeleton  tread  per- 
mits no  possibility  of  soil  packing. 
The  angular  grips  afford  ample  trac- 
tion over  the  rank  vegetation  of 
cover-crops  and  over  loose  plowed 
ground.  It  is  more  important  that 
a  light  tractor  be  able  to  work  ef- 
ficiently over  plowed  ground  than 
be  useful  only  in  plowing. 

LUBRICATED  ROLLER  PINIONS. 

Both  the  Sieve-Grip  Wheels  on 
the  Samson  Tractors  are  driven  by 
lubricated  roller  pinions.  These  re- 
place the  common  spur  gear  which 
is  ordinarily  used  in  a  final  drive. 
As  the  teeth  of  the  bull  gear  merely 
press  against  the  rollers  of  the  rol- 
ler pinion  as  they  roll  on  and  off,  a 
minimum  of  friction  occurs.  The 
roller  pinion  is  composed  of  hard- 
ened and  ground  steel  pins  and 
hardened  steel  rollers.  Lubricant 
is  forced  through  grease  channels 
from  the  compression  grease  cup  to 
the  center  of  each  roller.  As  the 
lubricant  is  in  this  way  forced  to  the 
center  of  the  bearing  and  allowed  to 
work  out  at  each  end,  no  dust  or 
grit  can  work  in  to  cause  excessive 
wear.  The  axles  of  the  drive  wheels 
and  front  wheel  are  also  equipped 
with  roller  bearings  and  the  same 
method  of  lubrication  is  employed. 

NODCST-MOISTO-RIZER. 

For  many  years  the  motor  of 
Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractors  has/been 
regarded  as  dust-proof.  This  is  an 
achievement  in  tractor  building 
which  adds  many  years  to  the  life 
of  the  tractor.  Protection  is  given 
to  the  cylinders  and  crank  case 
"Tent"  by  a  patented  Nodust-Moisto- 
Rizer.  All  air  that  enters  the  mo- 
tor is  "washed"  free  from  all  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  grit.  Not  only 
does  this  protect  the  engine  from 
wear,  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
dust,  but  the  air  passing  through 
water  absorbs  moisture  which  re- 
duces the  accumulation  of  carbon. 
This  moist  air  is  fed  through  the 
air  intake  of  the  carburetor. 

AUTOMATIC  MOTOR  SPEED  CONTROL. 

A  ball  and  disc  type  governor  on 
the  Samson  Tractor  affords  an  auto- 
matic control  of  the  motor's  speed. 
This  is  adjustable  from  the  seat  of 
the  tractor  and  any  speed  from  1% 
to  3%  miles  per  hour  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  principle  of  this  gov- 
ernor is  the  action  of  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  six  balls  between  the 
beveled  surfaces  of  two  steel  discs. 
A  governor  arm  is  tensioned  by  a 
non-compressible  spring,  making  a 
very  sensitive  and  positive  control. 
When  this  governor  is  set  to  run  the 
motor  at  any  desired  speed  from 
450  to  900  revolutions  per  minute, 
it  will  run  at  that  speed  regardless 
of  load  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
motor.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
especially  useful  in  threshing  and 
other  stationary  work  in  which  a 
variable  load  demands  uniform  pow- 
er for  efficient  operation.  Bean 
threshing  requires  accurate  governor 
control  because  heavy  and  wet  bun- 
dles cause  constant  fluctuations  in 
power  demand.  At  such  times  a 
slacking  of  speed  cannot  be  toler- 
ated as  it  means  a  loss  in  beans.  No 
variation  of  engine  speed  is  permit- 
ted with  this  quick-acting  ball  and 
disc  type  governor.  It  will  not  per- 
mit racing  of  the  engine  nor  allow 


a  perceptible  slacking  in  speed  un- 
der heavy  pull. 

TILLER  ON  PLOW. 


The  "Once-Over"  tiller,  which 
chops  the  furrow  slice  into  fine  dirt 
as  it  turns  and  avoids  the  burying 
of  clods  or  the  need  of  running  a 
tractor  over  plowed  ground  to  work 
it  down  is  a  machine  to  be  shown 
by  Hamilton  &  Nickell  of  Sacra- 
mento at  the  Davis  Tractor  Demon- 
stration, April  17  to  19.  Roughly, 
it  is  a  series  of  fins  on  a  vertical  ro- 
tating shaft,  placed  right  on  the 
plow.  It  is  run  by  a  little  engine 
on  the  plow  frame  and  adds  noth- 
ing much  to  the  draft.  Few  or  none 
of  these  have  been  seen  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  see  one  in  operation  at  Davis. 
Similar  "tillers"  are  working  in  Au- 
stralia and  France.  Hamilton  & 
Nickell  will  also  work  a  Trundaar 
tractor  at  the  Demonstration. 


LOCATING 


CARBURETOR 
BLES. 


TROU- 


Very  often,  carburetor  trouble  is 
due  to  shutting  off  the  fuel.  Look 
first  to  the  screen  where  fuel  en- 
ters the  carburetor.  If  that  is 
clean,  perhaps  a  larger  obstacle  has 
clogged  the  pipe  near  its  connection 
with  the  tank.  Or  the  spray  nozzle 
may  be  blocked.  Take  off  the  top 
of  the  carburetor  and  run  a  wire 
through  where  the  needle  was.  If 
there  is  no  trouble  with  the  fuel,  it 
must  be  with  the  air.  Often  there 
are  loose  joints  between  the  carbu- 
retor and  the  cylinder  head.  This 
can  be  tested  by  applying  oil  or  dis- 
tillate on  the  possible  leaks,  cutting 
off  the  air,  and  turning  the  engine 
over.  If  it  sucks  air  at  any  joint, 
the  oil  will  be  drawn  in  and  that 
will  show  where  the  trouble  lies. 


GET  WATER  FROM  A  NEIGHBOR. 


It  is  lucky  for  some  folks  that 
other  folks  are  more  provident.  A 
fruit  rancher  of  Santa  Clara  county 
furnished  water  to  his  neighbors  in 
the  dry  year  of  1913  until  elec- 
tricity to  run  his  75  h.  p.  motor 
cost  $1,360.  The  same  neighbors 
are  now  arranging  to  get  water 
from  him  again,  not  having  irri- 
gated meanwhile.  'Tis  true  that 
Mr.  Willson  has  paid  $180  mini- 
mum for  electricity  every  year 
though  he  has  come  far  from  using 
that  much  in  some  of  the  seasons. 
But  now  the  neighbors  will  help 
repay  that  and  will  thank  Mr.  Will- 
son  for  the  chance. 


TRACTOR  PLOW  CHANGES. 


With  tractors,  we  may  expect  to 
see  changes  in  plows,  thinks  Prof. 
J.  B.  Davidson  of  University  Farm. 
Ordinary  plows  simply  turn  the  or- 
ganic layer  mostly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  If  it  could  be  beaten 
up  while  turning,  the  mixture  would 
be  better  and  the  need  of  other 
cultivation  to  prevent  clods  would  be 
avoided.  Milling  devices  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose,  one  of  them 
beating  the  furrow  slice  as  it  turns, 
but  few  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory.   

PIPE  CAPACITY. 


discharge  five  feet  lower  than  the 
intake? — D.  M.  L.,  Grass  Valley. 

[Answered  bj  Prof,  i.  K.  Davidson,  University 
Fans,  Davis.] 

We  have  computed  the  capacity  of 
a  9-inch  pipe  570  feet  long  with  a 
fall  of  5  feet,  and,  assuming  a  nor- 
mal condition,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
charge is  1.4  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  is  56  miner's  inches. 


DIRTY  OIL  AND  GREASE. 


To  the  Editor:  How  many  miner's 
inches  of  water  would  670  feet  of 
nine-inch  slip-joint  hydraulic  pipe 
carry  if  laid  on  the  ground  across  a 
canyon    30    feet  deep,   leaving  the 


When  a  farmer  carries  grease  or 
oil  on  a  tractor  without  protecting 
it  from  the  dust,  he  will  soon  be 
buying  new  bearings  or  shafts  and 
cussing  the  manufacturer.  It  Is 
equally  bad  to  pour  oil  .  through  a 
dirty  funnel  or  to  leave  a  lot  of  dirt 
around  grease  cups  when  their  caps 
are  taken  off  for  refilling.  Locate 
the  "emery"  in'  California  field  dust 
by  placing  some  of  the  softest  of  it 
between  your  teeth. 


REMOVING  PISTON  RINGS. 

In  removing  piston  rings,  be  care- 
ful for  the  edges  are  sharp.  Use 


four  strips  of  thin  galvanized  sheet 

iron.  A  convenient  size  for  strips 
is  about  %x2  inches.  Start  two  of 
them  beside  each  other  under  each 
end.  Work  one  from  each  end 
around  toward  the  back  of  the  ring 
until  it  will  slide  off.  Take  off  the 
one  nearest  the  piston  head  first. 
Replace  the  one  nearest  the  skirts 
first  so  they  won't  have  to  slide  on 
over  other  rings. 


SCREW  GREASE  CUPS. 


Screw  grease  cups  on  your  engine 
or  machine  until  you  see  grease 
coming  from  edges  of  the  bearings. 
Otherwise  you  may  be  running  dry 
without  knowing  it.  Use  soft 
enough  grease  so  the  operator  will 
not  neglect  turning  them  because  it 
requires  a  Stillson  wrench. 


For  supplying  a  tractor  with  fuel, 
a  much  better  arrangement  than  a 
barrel  on  a  stoneboat  is  a  $40  truck 
on  which  to  haul  a  $75  300-gallon 
tank. 


Tomato  Plants  with  Good  Root 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rura 

J.  F.  Bickenstiff  of  Modesto  raises 
a  few  tomato  plants  each  year  that 
find  a  ready  market  among  the  dis- 
criminating gardeners  of  his  neigh-  | 
borhood  at  prices  considerably 
greater  than  is  gotten  for  the  ordi- 
nary product  found  on  the  market. 
His  methods  may  be  too  laborious 
for  large  plantings  but  are  ideal  for 
one  who  would  devote  a  little  extra 
time  to  get  extra  sturdy  plants. 
About  Christmas  time  he  fills  a'  box 
of  suitable  dimensions  with  light 
loam  or  sand  and  sows  the  seed 
three  or  four  to  the  square  inch. 
The  box  is  placed  in  a  window  on 
the  sunniest  side  of  the  house  where 
the  seed  sprout  rapidly  and  soon 
begin  crowding.  When  the  sprouts 
show  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  they 
are  ready  for  the  hot  bed.  This  is 
our  familiar  seed  bed  with  12  inch 
walls  and  a  glass  covering  (though 
muslin  can  be  used).  The  soil  in 
here  is  light  and  contains  plenty  of 
plant  food.     A  half-inch  cover  of 


Press  by  Donald  Lowell.] 

light  sand  absorbs  the  frequent  ap- 
plications of  water  without  forming 
a  crust  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  The  plants 
are  placed  four  inches  apart  each 
way.  This  distance  will  allow  an 
unhampered  root  system  to  develop- 
and  fewer  feeders  are  broken  when 
the  plants  are  separated  than  with 
the  close  set  ones.  If  a  muslin  cov- 
ering is  used  the  plants  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  some  before 
digging,  to  accustom  the  tender 
shoots  to  field  conditions.  Plants 
six  inches  tall  with  uterus  the  size 
of  a  pencil  are  ripe  for  the  field. 
The  better  method  of  digging  is  to 
run  a  three  or  four  inch  paddle  un- 
der each  plant  deep  enough  to  get 
all  the  roots  and  carefully  shake 
away  the  clinging  soil.  With  Its 
system  of  feeders  intact  the  plant 
sustains  no  great  shock  in  being 
moved  and  resumes  its  growth  with 
a  minimum  interruption. 


Nationalization  of  Farming  Land 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Nowels  and 
Mr.  Mead  do  not  seem  to  agree  as 
to  what  the  Crosser  bill  will  do.  Mr. 
Nowels  says  that  when  a  farmer 
dies  the  heirs  will  have  to  get  out, 
while  Mr.  Mead  Bays  to  the  con- 
trary. Which  is  right?  In  any 
case,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  nationalization  of  land  and  the 
present  system?  I  do  not  own  the 
land  now,  or  only  as  long  as  I  pay 
taxes  on  all  my  improvements  as 
well  as  on  the  land.  I  set  out  200 
trees.  At  once  my  taxes  go  up. 
Who  owns  the  place?  Ab  I  under- 
stand it,  under  the  new  system  I 


would  own  all  that  I  put  on  the- 
ground.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
present.  The  so-called  private  own- 
ership has  given  us  the  Miller  & 
Lux  system,  with  50  per  cent  ten- 
ants, which  is  too  much  of  a  con- 
trast. A  variety  may  be  good,  but 
that  is  too  much.  Why  should  not 
a  man  have  what  he  earns  after  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  community 
are  taken  out?  Why  should  another 
man  have  what  he  does  not  earn? 
Several  other  questions  might  be- 
asked,  but  these  will  do  for  the  pres- 
ent.— -J.  Hillis,  Sebastopol. 


See  Paste  436  for  Ad  of  the 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 

New  Model  $1,495.00  F.  0.  B.  Berkeley 

Distributors  Northern    California   and  Western 

Nevada 


F7.  H. 

2076  Center  St. 


STOW 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


f.  t.  briles  •""iSriSar1*  CLEVELAND  TRACTORS 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[AoHwered  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wlntringham.  ] 
[Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  SI .00. 
charge  lor  questions  answered  through  this   department.     Name   and   address  of 
•cnber  must  accompany  each  query.] 


No  J 


[The  Pacific  Rural  Press  regrets  to  an- 
nounce that  we  are  to  lose,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wintringham 
as  editor  of  this  department.    He  writes: 

Pacific  Rural  Press.  Gentlemen:  Am  enclos- 
ing answers  to  your  last  batch  of  questions 
which  under  the  circumstances  will  have  to 
be  the  last  till  the  war  is  over  at  least,  as  I 
have  been  called  into  the  service  as  Veterin- 
arian for  this  organization.  Hoping  that 
when  the  war  is  over  we  may  again  take  up 
our  past  pleasant  relations.  I  am.  sincerely 
yours. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  2nd  Lieut.  V.  R.  C, 
301  Cavalry-1 


Moldy  Feed  Causes  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  sick- 
ness among  my  neighbor's  horses  and 
we  are  unable  to  understand  the 
cause.  The  horses  hold  their  heads 
real  high  and  sometimes  very  low 
— one  can  easily  see  their  heads  are 
affected.  Their  legs  get  stiff  and 
they  act  very  stupid.  Sometimes 
they  have  fits  of  excitement  while 
In  the  barn.  They  rear,  jump,  pull 
back,  etc.,  and  nothing  seems  to 
quiet  them.  He  has  been  feeding 
volunteer  grass  hay  and  they  eat 
well.  Sometimes  when  eating  they 
sneeze  a  great  deal  and  this  causes 
them  to  sweat.  Does  "loco  weed" 
affect  animals  in  this  way? — W.  M., 
Sonora. 

The  trouble  is  due  entirely  to  the 
feed  being  given.  This  hay  you  will 
find  on  examination  to  be  molded 
and  is  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
Discontinue  feeding  this  immediately 
and  give  good,  fresh,  clean  hay. 
Give  the  animals  2  ozs.  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  water  three  times  a  day. 


Fresh  Heifer  Produces  Little  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:  A  heifer  of  mine 
which  freshened  a  week  ago  does 
not.  produce  any  milk  to  speak,  of. 
She  is  three  years  old,  in  good  con- 
dition but  not  fat,  has  fine  bag 
and  looks  to  be  a  good  milker,  but 
gives  less  than  a  pint  of  milk  at  a 
milking.  Neither  bag  nor  udder  is 
sore,  and  the  swelling  at  calving 
time  has  left.  The  cow  Is  running 
on  good  grass  and  gets  oat  and 
grass  hay  twice  a  day,  also  from  5 
to  7  lbs.  of  cocoanut  meal  wet  twice 
a  day.  Eats  well  and  has  no  fever. 
Subscriber,  Ferndale. 

Have  your  veterinarian  inject 
subcutaneously  2  millimeters  of  her 
milk  diluted  in  normal  salt  solution 
once  every  24  hours  till  she  comes 
to  full  flow. 


Suppuration  Follows  Dehorning. 
To   the  Editor:     On  March   4  I 


had  my  two  milk  cows  dehorned. 
Now  there  is  matter  coming  out  of 
the  holes  where  the  horns  were 
taken  off.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
if  matter  should  come  after  de- 
horning?— Mrs.  B.  H.,  Dos  Palos. 

Ptis  formation  at  times  occurs  af- 
ter dehorning.  The  openings  should 
be  syringed  out  twice  a  day  with  a 
one  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution. 


Chromic  Acid  for  Warts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fresh 
cow  that  has  warts  on  all  of  her 
teats.  Since  she  is  fresh  the  warts 
seem  to  be  getting  bigger  and 
harder.  Will  you  suggest  a  rem- 
edy?— C.  M.  S.,  Highland  Springs. 

Paint  these  warts  twice  a  day 
with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  Chro- 
mic acid  until  the  warts  disappear. 


Cure  for  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  William 
Strelow,  Healdsburg.] 

Nux  Vomica  alone  has  cured 
many  cases  if  given  in  the  first 
stage  as  it  always  should  be  where 
there  is  loss  of  appetite  with  watery 
discharge  from  the  nose,  cough,  vo- 
miting and  constipation. 

Give  Belladonna  if  eyes  are  in- 
flamed, watery  and  sensitive  to 
light  and  for  dry  nose,  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  the  animal  trying  to 
hide  and  starting  when  asleep. 

Give  Arsenicum  if  needed  for  loss 
of  strength,  flesh  and  appetite,  thick 
offensive,  perhaps  bloody  nasal  dis- 
charge and  for  diarrhea. 

Phosphorus  is  invaluable  for 
quick  breathing,  offensive,  sticky 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  painful 
cough,  bloody  froth  in  the  mouth 
and  paralysis  of  any  parts. 

Give  sulphur  for  symptoms  which 
return  after  an  apparent  recovery 
and  sustain  the  strength  with  tonics 
as  gentian  quinine  and  Fowler's 
Solution;  in  the  way  of  diet  which 
is  always  the  first  importance,  give 
cold  milk,  rice,  coarse  bread  and  an 
abundance  of  cold,  fresh  water. 
Avoid  animal  food,  grease,  sugar 
and  dainties.  Observe  absolute 
cleanliness,  keep  the  bed  away  from 
the  fire  but  let  it  be  warm  and  airy, 
the  bedding  being  hay  or  straw 
changed  every  day  and  always  being 
dry. 

The  medicine  mentioned  here  are 
Homeopathic  3X  Trituration  tablets 
to  be  had  at  Boericke  &  Runyon 
Co.,  140  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  dose  for  a  full-grown  dog 
is  three  tablets  at  a  dose,  three 
times  a  day  one  hour  before  meals. 
Less  for  small  breeds.  6  months 
old,  one-half  of  said  dose;  3  months 
old,  one-half  of  6  months  old. 


i 


THE  CREAMCUP  HEED.  MODESTO. 

A  few  facts  frequently  noted  by  visitors  to  the  Creamcup  Herd  at 
Modesto  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  First,  the  remarkable  type, 
all  the  youngsters  being  almost  ideal  show  animals,  with  straight 
backs,  wide  hips,  beautiful  heads  and  with  the  heifers  remarkably 
square  udders  and  fine  veinings.  A  second  point  noticeable  is  the 
remarkable  growth.  It  has  been  found  by  the  owner,  best  to  feed 
plenty  of  new  milk  to  the  baby  calves  and  continue  for  about  five 
months,  then  skim  milk  until  they  are  a  year  or  more  and  also  re- 
ceive grain  in  connection  with  the  milk.  They  show  their  care  in 
sturdy  growth  and  the  heifers  at  freshening  time  respond  to  the  care 
with  wonderful  flow  of  milk. 


Why  You  Should  Have  a  Herd  of  Sheep 

(1)  Our  great  armies  demand  immense  quantities  of  wool  in  the 
manufacture  of  uniforms. 

(2)  The  demand  for  meats  of  all  kinds  has  increased  because  of  the 
war,  and  more  mutton  is  needed. 

(3)  Sheep-raising  is  decreasing  with  alarming  speed. 

(4)  In  the  United  States  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  more 
than  13,000,000  since  1900,  while  our  population  has  increased  fully 
25,000,000. 

(5)  In  England  the  wool  clip  has  decreased  fully  25  per  cent  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

(6)  In  France  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  nearly  one-third 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

(7)  Practically  all  of  the  sheep — -as  well  as  all  other  livestock— in 
poor  Servia  have  been  lost  to  the  invaders. 

(8)  Armenia  has  been  the  sheep-  and  goat-raising  section  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  population  of  that  country  has  been  slaughtered,  and  the 
number  of  livestock  killed  and  taken  away  by  the  Turks  will  run  into 
the  millions. 

(9)  The  war  has  decreased  by  millions  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Rumania,  Greece,  Poland,  Russia  and  Belgium. 

(10)  The  demand  for  wool  and  mutton  will  be  strong  for  several 
years  after  peace  is  declared. 

-  (11)  You  will  be  doing  a  patriotic  service  for  your  country  by 
starting  a  little  herd  of  sheep  on  your  farm. 

(12)  Besides,  you  will  add  money  to  your  pocket-book. 


Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  in  California 


[By  R.  G.  Risser,  Assistant 

The  exacting  requirements  of  caul- 
iflower have  limited  its  commercial 
production  to  a  few  localities  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  last 
census  was  made  in  1910  California 
was  shown  to  be  second  only  to  New 
York  in  acreage.  The  census  figures 
showed  New  York  to  have  1780 
acres,  California  790  acres,  and  Illi- 
nois, which  ranked  third,  227  acres. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able extension  of  the  California  area 
of  cauliflower  and  the  crop  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  vegetables 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  East- 
ern shipment.  It  has  been  produced 
in  a  limited  way  in  several  differ- 
ent districts,  but  the  section  south 
of  Los  Angeles  has  been  the  big 
cauliflower  area  of  the  State  and 
the  section  immediately  south  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  the  main  pro- 
ducer of  broccoli.  Cauliflower  is 
grown  in  a  small  way  near  Sacra- 


Truck  Crop  Speoiallst.] 

mento  and  Stockton.  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  trying  the  Crop  more  exten- 
sively than  in  past  year3  and  Ala- 
meda county  is  taking  up  broccoli 
production  also. 

ESTIMATED  ACREAGE. 

1916-17  1917-18 

Los  Angeles  County   3,200  4.800 

Orange  County                               40  100 

Imperial  County                             15  165 

San  Mateo  County  1,100  1,600 

Alameda  County                             90  300 

Scattering  California  counties.    130  150 

Total  for  California  4,575  7,116 

State  of  Oregon   400  200 


4.975 


7.315 


THE  SHIPPING  SEASON. 

The  shipping  season  of  each  of  the 
three  principal  shipping  districts  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
indicates  the  percentage  of  the  total 
crop  moved  each  month  during  the 
last  season. 

Southern  California,  1916.  Nov.,  12.0;  Dec., 
20.0:  1917.  Jan.,  86.0:  Feb..  15.0;  Mar.,  4.0; 
Apr..  1.5;  May,  2.0;  June,  1.0. 

Central  California.  1916,  Nov..  1.0;  Dec, 
3.0;  1917,  Jan..  5.0;  Feb..  36.0;  Mar.,  47.0; 
Apr.,  6.0;  May,  0.5. 


Facts  About  The  Castor  Bean 


[By  Assistant  Secretary 

To  insure  adequate  supply  of 
castor  oil  for  airplane  program,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  War  Department  has  con- 
tracted for  growing  about  one  hun- 
dred 'thousand  acres  of  castor  beans 
in  United  States,  distributing  crop 
risks  by  alloting  acreage  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Texas  and  California. 
Guaranteed  price  to  contractors  is 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
forty-six  pound  bushel.  No  con- 
tract for  more  than  ten  thousand 
acres  nor  for  less  than  one  hundred 
acres  will  be  made.  Holders  of 
larger  contracts  are  authorized  and 
expected  to  subcontract  with  smal- 
ler growers  so  situated  that  they 
can  reasonably  expect  the  crop  to 
yield  profitable  return  at  guaran- 
teed price.  At  request  of  War  De- 
partment this  department  is  rend- 
ering all  advisory  assistance  possi- 
ble to  signal  corps  and  to  farmers 
in  carrying  out  castor  bean  pro- 
gram but  is  not  urging  farmers 
generally  to  plant  castor  beans  nor 
in  lands  which  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously devoted  to  food  crops. 
California  Castor  Bean  Association, 
Santa  Barbara,  H.  S.  Gane,  Presi- 
dent, has  contract  for  five  thousand 
acres  and  is  understood  to  be  sub- 
contracting with  farmers.  As  the 
War  Department  regards  the  castor 
oil  supply  very  important  we  sug- 
gest the  encouragement  of  planting 
where  past  experience  and  present 


of  Agriculture  Pearson.] 

economic  conditions  indicate  pros- 
pect of  fair  return  to  grower.  To 
do  so  elsewhere  would  be  unfair  to 
farmers  and  jeopardize  supply  of  oil 
needed  by  War  Department. 


A  NEW  DOUBLE  CROP. 


In  the  West  Sacramento  district 
the  farmers  are  raising  two  good 
paying  crops  a  year.  In  November 
the  land  is  planted  to  horse  beans 
and  are  ready  to  harvest  some  time 
in  May.  The  land  is  then  given  a 
good  soaking  and  is  ready  for  a 
crop  of  pink  or  Mexican  red  beans. 
This  system  of  double  cropping  net- 
ted some  of  the  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict over  $200  an  acre  last  year. 


IRRIGATE  ORCHARDS  NOW. 


Fruit  growers  who  have  no  pumps 
may  be  unable  to  get  enough  irriga- 
tion water  from  neighbors  during 
the  regular  irrigation  season,  but 
where  the  subsoil  does  not  leach  too 
readily,  a  fine  reservoir  of  water 
may  be  put  there  now  and  kept 
there  by  frequent  cultivation  four 
or  five  inches  deep  until  the  trees 
have  used  it. 


BIG  RICE  MILL  AT  SACRAMENTO. 

Sacramento  is  to  have  the  big- 
gest rice  mill  in  the  State,  to  be 
erected  for  the  Pacific  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  handle  the  next 
crop.  Warehouse  facilities  will  be- 
provided  for  half  a  million  Backs. 
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The  First  Spring  Sale  of  SHORTHORN  Cattle 

will  be  held  under  the  Auspices  of 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

on  THURSDAY,  APRIL  II,  1918 


at  Sales  Pavilion, 
478  Valencia  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


OUR  CONSIGNMENT 

to  the  SHORTHORN  SALE 

consists    of    the  following: 

3  Bulls  and  9  Heifers  by 

Golden  Goods  Jr. 


GOLDEN  GOODS  JR. 

All  are  strong,  healthy  animals — the  choice  of  last  year's 
breeding  out  of  purebred  Scotch  cows. 

Bulls  are  suitable  to  head  any  herd. 
Heifers  are  highest  quality. 

The  Ormondale  Company 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIFORNIA 

This  stock  may  be  seen  at  our  ranch  any  time  before  the  sale. 
Ranch  located  in  Portola  Valley,  seven  miles  from  Redwood 
City. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Breeders  of  the  Grand  Champion 
 Cow,  Sacrameato  1911  

Consigning  to  the  Short- 
horn Sale 

3  Heifers  and  1  Bull 


Two  of  the  Heifers  Bred  to  a 
Grandson  of 

SULTAN  S  LAST 


HILLCR] 


Breed<l 
MERI 

I  am  consigning 
Village  Type.    He  wi 
last  fall.   I  have  prov^ 
considered  him  good 
bulls,  sired  by\  Knigh^ 

The  only  bull  who  was  three  times 

Grand  Champion  at  California  1  I  /"\  r"fc  X.TTP/^V  TVT 

State  Fair  1  HORN  *  ON 


KING  LANCASTER 


THE 


Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 


OF  HOLLISTER 


Will  Offer  at  the 


SHORTHORN  SALE 

ON  APRIL  11 

3  HEIFERS 

and 

3  BULLS 

All  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  herd  bull, 

TRUEDALE 

Truedale  won  first  lor  get  of  sire  whenever  en- 
tered, winning  at  Sacramento  in  1916  and  1917  and 
at  the  Portland  International  in  1917. 


The  largest  cfl 
the  Carruthers  Fan 
on  next  page. 


INNISFAIL  FAR 

SUISUN,     -      =  CALIFORNIA 

Will  Consign  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  on  April  II,  San  Francis* 

SHASTA 

White  Bull,  Calved  April  12,  1915.    A  Splendid  Individual.  Wedj 
1875  lbs.   Best  Milk  Pedigree.   Winner  at  State  and  County  Fairs  ; 
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For  Catalogue  apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Association 

320  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco 


FRED  REPPERT,    &     *     *  Auctioneer 


STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
|d  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  " 

thorn  Sale,  San  Francisco,  the  proven  two-year-old  sire, 
by  First  Prize  Breeder's  Young-  Herd  at  Sacramento 
teder  and  I  can  show  some  fine  calves  by  him.  I  have 
Ireed  my  best  cows.    Am  also  consigning  three  young 


and  out  of  daughters  of  King  Lancaster. 


IDE,  Proprietor 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


is  sale  is  made  by 
see  announcement 


Wm.  Bond 
&  Son 

NEWARK,  =  CAL. 

Will  Consign 
to  the 

Shorthorn  Sale 

4  BULLS 
2  HEIFERS 

Sired  by 
PACHECO  LAD  46 

REPRESENTING  THE  GOOD  BLOOD 
LINES  IOF  THE  BREED 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH 

Has  Consigned  to  the 

SHORTHORN  SALE 

The  prize  winning  white  heifer,  London's 
Aloha,  sired  by  Roselawn  Choice,  and  Roan 
■   ■   »  Lady,  with  bull  calf  at  foot,  10  months  old,  sired 


W«.»d.5?nJor  champion  at  State    by  Roselawn  Choice 


wd  Choirt 
ials  and  a 
18  and  1017. 

>  have  for  sale  registered  Shire  Mares.  Stud  and  Filty  Colts,  Jersey 
and  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs. 

iLIZA  SHEPARD,  Supt.  GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 


PAICINES 
RANCH 


has  entered  4  head 
Shorthorn  Bulls 
in  the  Shorthorn 
Sale  to  be  held 


in 


San  Francisco,  April  11th 


19  18 


Rc 

xsel 

awn 

st< 

DCl 

k 

Farm 

OFFERINGS  IN  THE 

California  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Association 


9  Head — 6  Yearling  Bulls,  4  sired  by  "Ringleader,"  1  by 
"Royal  Knight"  and*l  by  "Diamond  Chip."  3  cows:  two  are 
sired  by  "Gibsons'  Goods,"  a  grandson  of  "Choice  Goods,"  and 
1  has  a  bull  calf  at  foot  sired  by  "Ringleader,"  while  the  other 
is  bred  to  "Ringleader"  and  due  to  calf  in  May.  The  third  is 
sired  by  "Wideawake,"  who  was  bred  by  Frank  Brown  of  Ore- 
gon.   She  is  due  to  calf  in  May. 

HENRY  M.  ELBERG,  WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  , 
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Splendid  Breeding  at  Shorthorn  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press.] 


Last  week  the  writer  visited  the 
leading  Shorthorn  herds  of  the  State 
and  saw  the  cattle  that  are  being 
consigned  to  the  sale  to  be  held  at 
San  Francisco  on  April  11  under 
the  auspices  and  management  of  the 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. The  breeders  are  determined 
to  make  this  initial  sale  a  success 
and  are  contributing  the  best  in- 
their  herds  m  order  to  make  it  so. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  70  head  have 


Carruthers'  herd  bull,  Count  Glory,  a 
grandson  of  Avondale.  One  other 
heifer  of  the  consignment  is  bred 
to  Count  Glory,  one  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Choice  Goods  is  bred  to 
-Kookwood  Monogram,  and  another  to 
Hallwood  Villager. 

The  Ormondale  Company  is  con- 
tributing the  first  lot  of  bulls  and 
females  offered  by  them  at  public 
auction.  Their  offering  is  rich  In 
the  blood  that  made .  Shorthorn  his- 


Count  Glory,  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn,  101G-1917. 


been  consigned,  comprising  animals 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The 
very  best  breeding  and  blood  lines 
of  the  breed  will  be  represented. 

William  Carruthers,  who  held  a 
very  successful  auction  sale  of  Short- 
horns at  his  Mayfield  ranch  last 
spring,  is  the  largest  consignor.  His 
offering  consists  of  eight  bulls  and 
eight  females  and  is  headed  by  Rook- 
wood  Monogram,  a  young  proven 
sire,  a  grandson  of  Count  of  Avon, 
who  is  a  son  of  Avondale.  On  the 
dam's  side  he  is  strong  in  Missie 
breeding.  The  other  bulls  are  year- 
lings of  good  type  and  popular  blood 
lines.  There's  a  grandson  of  Fancy 
Archer,  a  son  of  Lord  Valentine  out 
of  a  Cruikshank  cow,  a  son  of  Sky- 
light whose  dam  traces  to  Great 
Archer,  a  double  great-grandson  of 
Whitehall  Sultan,  and  a  son  of 
Count  Glory  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Scottish  Champion.  Among  the  fe- 
males is  Mayflower,  first  prize  heifer 
at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show,  and 
a  youhg  cow,  Barco  Dutchess,  who 
was  grand  champion  at  the  State 
Fair,  1916.     The  latter  is  bred  to 


tory  and  includes  seven  females  sired 
by  Golden  Goods  Jr.  374838  and  two 
bulls  by  him.  Golden  Goods  Jr.  has 
proven  himself  on  the  Ormondale 
Ranch  to  be  a  great  sire.  His  get 
show  wonderful  uniformity  of  type, 
quality,  and  flesh  covering.  The  an- 
imals consigned  are  out  of  fashion- 
able Scotch-bred  cows,  carefully  se- 
lected by  the  Ormondale  Company  In 
establishing  their  Shorthorn  herd. 
They  include  a  number  of  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring. 

The  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm's  con- 
signment is  headed  by  Village  Type, 
a  two-year-old  son  of  Cumberland 
Type.  Village  Type  was  head  of 
Mr.  Glide's  breeders'  young  herd 
which  won  first  prize  at  Sacramento 
last  fall.  He  is  a  bull  of  great  depth 
and  smoothness.  He  is  a  proven 
sire  and  gets  very  fine  calves.  Mr. 
Glide  has  bred  his  best  cows  to  him 
this  year.  The  Glide  consignment 
also  includes  three  good  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  Knight  Perfection  and 
out  of  daughters  of  King  Lancaster, 
the  great  bull  who  was  three  times 
grand   champion   of   the  California 


State  Fair. 

The  Paicines  Ranch  is  consigning 
four  young  bulls  from  A.  K.  Ma- 
comber's  famous  Kentucky  Short- 
horn herd,  including  a  grandson  of 
King  Cumberland",  one  of  the  great 
bulls  of  the  breed.  One  is  sired  by 
Pine  Grove  King  and  the  other  t,wo 
by  Fayette  Marshall.  The  dams  are 
strong  in  Missie  strains.  All  four 
are  ,roans. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  is  con- 
tributing two  bred  heifers,  one  open 
heifer  and  a  yearling  bull.  The  bull 
is  sired  by  Right  Choice  and  is  out 
of  a  Tule  King  cow  of  the  same 
breeding  as  Hopland  Lass,  who  was 
grand  champion  at  Sacramento  last 
fall.  The  heifers  are  sired  by  Right 
Choice  and  bred  to  Hopland  Lord,  a 
grandson  of  Sultan's  Last. 

The  RoBelawn  Stock  Farm  con- 
signment of  nine  head  includes  four 
yearling  bulls  sired  by  Ring  Leader 
and  two  brought  out  from  the  East, 
one  sired  by  Royal  Knight  and  the 
other  by  Diamond  Chip;  two  cows 
sired  by  Gibson's  Goods,  a  grandson 
of  Choice  Goods;  one  of  these  has  a 
bull  calf  at  foot  sired  by  Ring 
Leader  and  the  other  bred  to  Ring 
Leader  and  due  to  calve  in  May.  Four 
calves  of  the  latter,  sold  as  young- 
sters, brought  a  total  of  over  $1,400. 
Another  cow  sired  by  Wideawake  is 
due  to  calve  in  May  by  Frank 
Brown's  bull. 

WillianfsBond  &  Son  are  contrib- 


uting four  good  yearling  bulls  and 
two  heifers  sired  by  Pacheco  Lad 
4  6th  and  out  of  dams  with  Dutchess 
of  Gloster,  King  Edward  and  Cham- 
pion of  England  breeding.  One  of 
the  bulls,  a  grandson  of  King  Ed- 
ward, is  white  in  color  and  of  very 
good  type,  size  and  conformation. 

The  Pacheco  Cattle  Company's 
consignment  consists  of  three  bulls 
and  three  heifers,  all  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Truedale,  a  grandson  of 
Avondale.  .  Truedale's  get  has  won 
first  wherever  shown.    One  bull,  a 


Hopland    I  Grand    Champion  Shorthorn 

Cow,  1017  State  Fair. 


roan,  is  sired  by  Truedale  and  the 
other  two,  a  roan  and  a  red,  out  of 
Truedale  heifers.  One  of  the  heif- 
ers, a  roan,  is  out  of  a  Will  Strong 
cow  and  sired  by  Truedale.  Another 
roan  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  True- 
dale  and  by  Pacheco  Lad  35th.  The 
other,  a  red,  is  by  Pacheco  Lad  58th. 
(Continued  on  page  411) 


SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 


FROM 


Carruthers'  Farms 


At  the  coming  breeder's  Shorthorn 
Sale,  at  San  Francisco,  April  11th, 
the  Carruthers'  Farms  will  offer 


16  HEAD  OF  SHOW  STOCK 


Eight  heifers  and  8  bulls,  full  Scotch,  purebred,  regis- 
tered. The  kind  of  stock  you  want  to  head  your  .herd. 
The  thick-meated,  money-making,  show  type.  Among 
these  animals  will  be  • 

Rookwood  Monogram,  the  great  two-year-old  Bull. 

Mayflower  20th,  the  three-year-old  show  cow,  due  to 
calve  about  May  1st. 

The  two-year-old  roan  heifer  Mayflower,  the  best  young 
cow  in  her  class  on  the  circuit  last  fall. 

This  stock  is  among  the  choicest  of  my  herd  and  will 
be  sold  at  your  price.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CARRUTHERS'  FARMS 

MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 


Village  Type  First  I'rlxe  Bull,    t'onaigned  by  Hillvreet  Stock  Farm. 
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Marketing  Livestock  Without  Middlemen 

[By  L.  K.  Cline,  United  States  Department  of  Atrricnlttire,  Fallon,  Nevada.l 


The  co-operative  marketing  of  live- 
stock, while  not  new  to  all  locali- 
ties, is  practiced  entirely  too  little 
by  livestock  growers.  The  man  with 
the  carload  of  animals  ready  for 
market  and  with  some  experience  in 
marketing  is  quite  independent  of 
marketing  difficulties,  but  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  our  meat  animals 
are  produced  on  small  farms  and  in 
lots  much  less  than  a  carload.  It  is 
these  small  producers  who  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  co-operative  mar- 
keting. The  practice  of  the  small 
grower  of  marketing  his  animals 
through  one  or  more  middlemen 
places  him  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  that  he  cannot  be  in  direct  touch 
with  market  demands  and  require- 
ments and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
dealer  as  to  the  prices  he  is  to  re- 
ceive. In  some  localities  permanent 
organizations  for  marketing  livestock 
are  formed  with  officers  elected  from 
the  membership  to  oversee  the  ship- 
ping and  marketing  of  all  livestock. 
Such  an  organization  as  mentioned 
is  possible  in  a  section  where  stock- 
growing  is  quite  highly  specialized. 

The  co-operative  marketing  of 
livestock  by  farmers  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  meat  an- 
imals and  who  would  not  be  inter- 
ested in  a  permanent  organization 
for  marketing  is  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  article.  The  produc- 
tion of  swine  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
Irrigation  Project  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  is 
a  minor  industry,  only  about  half  of 
the  farmers  having  any  hogs  at  all 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  producing  hogs  for  market, 
yet  without  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion practically  all  the  hogs  mar- 
keted from  the  project  in  the  last 
two  years  have  been  marketed  co- 
operatively. Co-operative  marketing 
under  these  conditions,  of  course,  is 
not  possible  without  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  pros- 
pective shippers  in  organizing  the 
shipment  or  by  the  services  of  a 
county  agent,  who  will  interest  him- 
self in  organizing  each  shipment  as 
the  animals  are  ready.  Acting  some- 
what in  the  capacity  of  the  latter, 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  facilitate 
the  marketing  of  hogs  from  the 
Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Project  in 
a  way  that  has  assured  the  farmers 
a  ready  marketing  system,  free  from 
dealers  or  middlemen.  What  has 
been  accomplished  here  can  be  ac- 
complished in  any  section.  The 
method  of  operation  briefly  Is  as 
follows: 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT. 

Each  farmer  who  is  preparing  hogs 
or  cattle  for  market  notifies  my  of- 
fice as  soon  as  possible  as  to  when 
his  lot  of  hogs  or  cattle  will  be 
ready  for  market.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  group  the  different  lots 
that  will  be  ready  at  approximately 
the  same  time.  From  this  informa- 
tion a  definite  date  for  shipment  is 
arranged  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  the  feeders.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  remainder  of  the  feeders  who  ex- 
pect to  take  part  in  this  particular 
shipment  to  arrange  their  feeding 
operation  so  as  to  ship  at  this  time 
or  hold  their  animals  until  the  fol- 
lowing shipment.  When  the  work  is 
once  started  two  or  three  shipping 
dates  will  naturally  be  arranged,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for 
any  feeder  to  get  to  market  at  a 


suitable  time.  This  work,  of  course, 
requires  some  time  and  attention, 
and  should  rightly  belong  in  the 
province  of  the  county  agent,  with 
which  most  counties  at  the  present 
time  are  supplied. 

The  method  of  marketing  used  by 
this  office  is  by  individual  lots,  which 
amounts  to  each  farmer  putting  his 
own  animals  on  the  market  and 
selling  them  on  their  own  merits. 
When  the  shipping  date  arrives,  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  cars,  and 
the  parties  to  whom  car  space  has 
been  allotted  are  notified  to  bring  in 
their  consignments.  If  a  hog  ship- 
ment is  being  made  each  consign- 
ment is  given  a  distinguishing  mark 
by  blazing  a  place  on  the  right  ham, 
right  shoulder  or  back,  etc.,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  by  means  of 
fetlock  clippers.  This  provides  a 
mark  that  can  be  easily  identified 
when  the  animals  are  sold,  and  there 
is  no  chance  for  confusion,  as  each 
lot  is  given  a  separate  mark.  When 
a  shipment  of  cattle  is  to  be  made, 
each  consignment  is  marked  by  clip- 
ping Roman  numerals  in  the  hair  on 
the  shoulder  or  hip  by  means  of 
curved  scissors. 

When  the  shipment  reaches  mar- 
ket the  animals  are  separated  ac- 
cording to  owner  and  sold.  It  is  nec- 
essary in  this  method  of  marketing 
for  one  of  the  shippers  to  accom- 
pany the  shipment  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  different  lots.  The 
expenses  of  this  caretaker,  plus  a 
reasonable  fee  for  his  time,  are  al- 
lowed. In  calculating  the  net  re- 
turns for  each  shipper,  the  cost  of 
freight,  plus  expenses  and  wages  of 
caretaker,  is  apportioned  among  the 
shippers,  according  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  shipped.  After 
this  deduction  is  made  from  the 
amount  of  each  shipper's  check,  the 
purchaser  remits  directly  to  the 
shipper,  thus  relieving  the  caretaker 
of  all  responsibility. 

This  method  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting has  been  very  successful  un- 
der conditions  in  this  locality,  and 
perhaps  is  the  only  method  possible 
under  circumstances  that  would  not 
admit  of  a  permanent  marketing  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the 
producer  of  meat  animals  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  final  markets; 
and  it  is  only  by  direct  marketing  by 
individuals  through  co-operation  that 
this  can  be  done. 


PORK     EXPORTS  3,000,000,000 
POUNDS. 


Nearly  3,000,000,000  pounds  of 
pork  products  have  been  sent  by 
United  States  to  the  Allies  between 
July  1,  1914  and  January  1,  1918 
according  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  Food  Administration.  This  is 
about  30  pounds  for  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  Detailed  fig- 
ures are:  bacon,  1,  216,877,289  lbs.; 
hams  and  shoulders,  775,847,401 
lbs.;  lard,  721,250,233  lbs.;  lard 
compound,  60,411,037  lbs.;  fresh 
pork,  57,971,544  lbs.,  and  pickled 
pork,  40,878,787  lbs. 

The  oldost  cattle  brand  to  be  re- 
corded in  Monterey  county  under  the 
new  brand  law  is  that  of  David 
Sp«nc«,  granted  May  16,  1831,  and 
renewed  lefore  the  alcalde  at  Mon- 
terey in  February,  1851. 


SPLENDID  BREEDING  AT  COMING 
SHORTHORN  SALE. 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

The  Jack  London  Ranch  will  con- 
sign a  two-year-old  heifer  sired  by 
Roselawn  Choice  and  out  of  a 
Straight  Archer  cow,  and  a  cow  by 
Emperor's  Pride  with  her  10-months- 
old  bull  calf  by  Roselawn  Choice. 

The  University  of  California  is 
consigning  California  Belle,  a  cow 
with  calf  at  foot. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  breeders  of 
Milking  Shorthorns,  are  consigning 
the  white  bull,  Shasta,  who  has  been 
a  consistent  winner  in  the  show 
ring.  He  is  a  fine  individual,  is  two 
years  old,  and  weighs  1875  pounds. 

All  of  the  cattle  consigned  were 
carefully  selected  by  an  inspection 
committee.  All  are  tuberculin  tested. 
While  most  of  the  animals  con- 
signed will  not  be  highly  fitted,  all 
will  be  in  good  breeding  condition 
and  ready  to  go  to  work  immediately 
in  the  herds  and  on  the  ranges  of 
the  State.  Colonel  Fred  Reppert, 
generally  recognized  as  the  king-pin 
among  livestock  auctioneers,  will  cry 
the  sale,  which  will  begin  sharp  at 
1  p.  m.,  April  11,  in  the  Sales  Pa- 
vilion at  1178  Valencia  street. 


PUMPS  TO  INCREASE  HOGS. 


The  Floribel  Land  &  Cattle  Com- 
pany at  Hardwick  are  preparing  to 
produce  a  lot  of  feed.  They  are 
putting  down  twelve  wells  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  1100  acre  ranch. 
Not  having  electric  power,  they  are 
installing  gas  engines  and  centri- 
fugal pumps.    The  great  demand  for 


pumping  plant  machinery  has  made 
it  necessary  to  use  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent makes  of  both  pumps  and  en- 
gines, as  some  firms  were  booked 
ahead  and  could  not  make  deliveries 
for  some  time. 

Manager  Graham  has  been  culling 
the  herd  of  grade  Duroc-Jersey  hogs 
and  now  has  forty  high-grade  sows 
and  is  using  the  very  best  registered 
boars.  He  is  planning  to  increase 
the  number  of  sows  to  200,  as  he  is 
sure  that  he  can  produce  feed  on 
the  ranch.  As  he  realized  a  profit 
last  year  from  poor  stock,  he  believes 
that  with  better  stock,  good  feeding 
and  good  management  he  can  in- 
crease the  profits. 


MOLASSES  MAXIMUM  PRICE. 

More  than  18  cents  per  gallon 
for  blackstrap  molasses  imported  or 
made  in  United  States  from  import- 
ed cane  will  be  considered  unjust, 
unreasonable  and  profiteering  by 
the  Food  Administration.  This  price 
applies  to  molasses  in  tank  cars  at 
seaboard  points  or  at  points  of  ori- 
gin carrying  the  same  freight  rate. 
Black  strap  molasses  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  over  1,700,000  tons 
of  feedstuffs  annually  in  the  United 
States. 


FARM  HAND  DRAFT  DEFERRED. 

Farmers  whose  hired  help  is  in 
Class  One  of  the  next  draft  may 
have  them  deferred  until  the  end 
of  the  quota  according  to  orders 
from  Provost-General  Crowder.  To 
get  such  deferred  classification,  far- 
mers must  execute  and  file  affida- 
vits for  their  help  with  local  ex- 
emption boards  at  once. 


Beef  Cattle  Industry  in  California 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


in  -good  condition,  should  receive 
suitable  returns  for  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  enterprise.  As  is 
the  case  in  most  public  sales,  there 
will  be  bargains.  But  looking  only  for 
bargains  is  not  the  spirit  that  should 
prevail  in  sales  of  this  character. 
These  are  initial  events.  Remember, 
the  seller  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bidder,  and  if  you  expect  to  continue 
in  business  and  see  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  California  develop  and 
grow,  much  depends  upon,  the  out- 
come of  these  sales.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  many  valuable 
lessons  can  be  obtained  upon  such 
occasions. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  sense  as  advising  the 
purchase  of  animals  for  a  greater 
amount  than  their  real  value  nor 
yet  the  purchase  of  undesirable  an- 
imals at  any  price.  But  presuming 
the  cattle  consigned  to  these  first 
animal  sales  contain  the  quality  and 
condition  they  should  and  undoubt- 
edly will  have,  they  should  find  ready 
buyers  at  satisfactory  prices,  thereby 
not  only  assuring  present  success  but 
opening  the  door  to  future  greater 
achievement. 

The  world  is  experiencing  a  short- 
age of  meat  and  the  meat-producing 
animals.  And  this  condition  will  be- 
come more  evident  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  totally  or  par- 
tially devastated  countries  of  Europe 
will  be  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  in 
a  large  measure  for  all  classes  of 
livestock  with  which  to  re-stock  their 
depleted  flocks  and  herds,  while  our 
nearer  neighbor  to  the  south,  Mex- 
ico, can  be  regarded  in  like  con- 
dition. 

From    the    most    recent  reports. 


ing  upon  the  meat  supplies  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 
extent  of  85  per  cent  of  their  prod- 
uct, which  is  said  to  be  taxing  the 
supply  of  those  countries.  Is  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  ocean  highway  and 
the  Panama  outlet  to  these  European 
countries,  going  to  let  the  vast  live- 
stock industry  which  she  is  capable 
of  developing  and  sustaining  drift 
unheeded  to  other  shores  and  peo- 
ples? That  a  necessity  exists  for 
further  development  of  the  livestock 
industry  in  California  is  admitted, 
and  world  conditions  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  time  has  arrived.  Then 
why  hesitate  longer  to  accept  the 
opportunity  that  is  now  already 
knocking?  Livestock  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  basis 
of  agricultural  wealth  and  national 
supremacy. 

Present  affairs  demand  and  con- 
ditions warrant  at  this  time  that 
California  take  her  place  alongside 
other  States  in  up-to-date  livestock 
production,  for  which  she  is  so  emi- 
nently fitted  and  qualified. 

INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  SnOWS. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to 
state  the  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  now  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  livestock 
show  to  be  held  annually  in  that 
city.  What  this  would  mean  to  the 
future  development  and  success  of 
all  branches  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try in  California  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, therefore  every  effort  should 
now  be  welded  in  action  in  order 
that  individual  and  organized  co- 
operation will  universally  assist  in 
establishing  and  ultimate  success  of 
"The  Golden  Gate  National  Livestock 


England  and  France  are  now  draw-  Show." 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE  OF  PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 


The  first  public  sale  of  registered 
Hereford  cattle  was  held  last  year 
at  the  D.  O.  Lively  Stock  Farm  at 
Mayfield.  It  was  a  success  in  that 
through  it  a  large  amount  of  good 
blood  was  disseminated  through  the 
herds  of  the  State  and  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  a  number  of  new 
purebred  Hereford  herds.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association  was  found- 
ed, one  of  its  principal  objects  be- 
ing the  holding  of  semi-annual  auc- 
tion sales.  The  first  sale  under  the 
management  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  on  April  10,  follow- 
ing a  meeting  of  range  cat- 
tlemen, the  program  for 
which  we  published  last 
week.  About  55  head  have 
been  consigned  to  the  sale 
from  the  leading  herds  of 
the  State.  Every  animal  has 
been  tuberculin  tested  and 
its  fitness  to  enter  the  sales 
ring  passed  on  by  an  able 
plucking  committee.  The 
writer  visited  the  herds  last 
week  and  saw  the  cattle  be- 
ing fitted  for  the  sale.  They  will  go 
into  the  ring  in  condition  ranging 
from  fair  to  excellent.  The  offering 
gives  both  rangemen  and  breeders 
an  opportunity  to  select  what  they 
need  in  the  way  of  good  breeding 
stock. 

The  D.  O.  Lively  Stock  Farm  is 
the  largest  consigner,  with  11  heif- 
ers and  eight  bulls.  Two  of  the 
heifers  are  two-year-olds  and  bred 
to  Bertram  Fairfax,  who  was  first 
at  Sacramento  and  grand  champion 
at  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show 
last  fall.    The  balance  of  the  heif- 


Wriffen  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
ers  and  the  bulls  are  all  yearlings 
and  are  all  sired  by  Muniz,  who  is 
probably  the  greatest  Anxiety  bull 
in  the  West.  In  five  generations  of 
his  ancestors  there  are  14  direct 
crosses  by  Anxiety  4th. 

From  the  William  Bemmerly  herd, 
one  of  the  largest  herds  in  the  West, 
eight  heifers  and  six  bulls  are  con- 
signed. These  include  a  number  of 
prize  winners  at  the  State  Fair  last 
year.  Two  heifers  and  two  bulls  are 
particularly  good  individuals  and  are 
in  fine  condition.  Most  of  the  an- 
imals in  this  consignment  are  sired 
by  Mr.  Perfection  and  New  Era. 


Defender.  The  Simon-Newman  herd 
is  one  of  the  best  known  Hereford 
herds  on  this  Coast  and  has  a  very 
enviable  show  record. 

Cazier  &  Sons  of  Wells,  Nev.,  are 
]  consigning  five  heifers  and  two 
young  bulls.  One  of  the  heifers  is 
bred  to  Harris  Standard  and  due  to 
calve  about  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Another  has  a  heifer  calf  by  her 
side.  All  are  good  individuals  of 
good  breeding. 

W.  D.  Duke  has  contributed  a 
young  bull  sired  by  Majestic  Folly 
and  out  of  Our  Lass,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 


CEREAL  EXPORTS  TO  EUROPE. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years 
of  war  preceding  January  1,  1918, 
the  United  States  exported  to  the 
allies  grain,  either  whole  ,or  in  the 
form  of  flour  and  meal,  exceeding 
880, 000,000  bushels,  besides  barley. 
Yet  wheat  is  needed  by  the  allies 
more  now  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Our  exports  included  500,672,417 
bushels  of  wheat,  320,424,074  bush- 
els of  oats,  54,351,739  bushels  of 
corn,  11,615,139  bushels  of  rye,  ac- 
cording to  the  Food  Administration. 
Barley  was  not  considered  of  enough 
importance  to  list,  yet  we  exported 
to  Europe  in  that  time  about  82,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  all 
the  corn  and  rye  combined.  Per- 
haps most  of  this  did  not  help  the 
food  situation.  However,  the  bar- 
ley recently  sent  has  been  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be 
used  for  brewing. 


Three  Generation*  of  W 

The  Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto, 
is  consigning  six  bulls,  all  around 
one  year  of  age  and  all  sired  by  Mr. 
Gable's  herd  bull,  Donald  Hope,  who 
was  sired  by  the  famous  Beau  Don- 
ald and  out  of  Bright  Hope.  One 
of  the  young  bulls  is  out  of  a 
Prince  Rupert  cow  and  is  a  particu- 
larly good  individual. 

The  Simon  -  Newman  Company's 
consignment  consists  of  four  heifers 
and  two  bulls,  all  yearlings,  all  deep 
red  in  color,  and  well  marked.  The 
bulls  are  sired  by  Hesio  Lad  and 
the  heifers  by  Beau  Eaton  and  Beau 


hite  Faces. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert,  the  great  Here- 
ford expert  of  Kansas  City,  will  of- 
ficiate as  auctioneer.  R.  H.  Kinzer, 
secretary  of  the  American  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  and  other 
prominent  Eastern  Hereford  men 
will  attend  the  sale  and  the  Here- 
ford banquet,  which  takes  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th.  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  will 
be  held  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  transaction  of  general  business 
on  Wednesday  morning  before  the 
sale.  The  sale  starts  promptly  at 
1  p.  m. 


THIRTY  PER  CENT.  OF  BEEF 
BULLS  PUREBRED. 


Only  thirty  per  cent  of  beef  bulls 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  dairy  bulls 
are  purebred  as  estimated  by  Secre- 
tary D.  J.  Stollery  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  basing  his 
estimate  on  the  1910  census  and 
his  knowledge  of  conditions  since 
then.  He  believes  that  about  9,000 
beef  bulls  in  California  are  pure- 
bred, but  will  be  glad  to  have  any- 
body show  him  differently  if  facts 
can  be  cited. 


BREED  RANGE  HORSES  IN  FALL. 


October  and  November  breeding 
of  range  horses  is  best  in  a  dry  coun- 
try, so  that  colts  can  be  weaned 
onto  green  grass  at  four  or  five 
months,  notes  Dr.  Victor  Ward  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county. 


The  first  hog  sale  of  the  Imperial 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  held  at 
Brawley,  April  18. 


around  these  barrels,  and  as  the  hay 
reaches  the  top  of  each  barrel  the 
barrel  should  be  lifted  up  until  the 
barn  is  completely  filled  and  at  that 
time,  when  the  barrel  is  removed, 
there  will  be  an  opening  in  the  al- 
falfa from  the  top  of  the  mow  to 
the  bottom,  which  will  act  as  a  vent 
and  prevent  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. Our  experience  with  the  side 
delivery  rake  and  hay-loader  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  and,  consid- 
ering the  present  price  of  labor, 
these  implements  are  almost  necessi- 
ties on  every  farm.] 


CRITICS'  AND  CUDDLERS'  CORNER 

J  Subscnoers  are  welcome  to  praise  or  to  conuemn  iin  letters  ol  not  over  -00  words!  t 
I  anything  which  appears  in  the  reauuii:  columns  oi  this  ;ournai.  Contributors  to  una  I 
♦  department  may  drive  and  counier-aiiac&  eacn  other  as  they  see  fit  without  endorsement  • 
f  or  response  on  our  part — editors.  I 
• 

Stack-Burned  Alfalfa,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Whitten's  recent  article 
in  which  he  referred  to  stack-burned 
alfalfa.  Now  I  am  wondering  if 
this  hay  can  be  cured  in  a  barn  as 
well  as  in  a  stack,  without  danger 
of  fire.  Also,  could  one  cutting  be 
stacked  on  top  of  the  last  cutting 
in  the  barn  safely?  I  would  also 
like  to  know  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers in  handling  alfalfa  with  the  side 
delivery  rake  and  hay  loader  on 
ground  that  is  stripped  for  irriga- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  fixing  the  price  for 
hogs.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  large 
proportion  of  hogs  produced  in  the 
State  are  produced  in  dairy  sections, 
where  the  feeder  must  go  to  the 
warehouse  and  pay  3c  or  more  for 
his  barley?  In  this  neighborhood 
the  barley  raisers  do  not  have  hogs 
and  the  dairymen  who  feed  have  to 
buy  the  barley.  When  hay  fed  to 
cows  is  $25  to  $30  per  ton  and  bar- 
ley is  $C0  per  ton,  what  is  or  should 
be  the  price  allowed  for  skim  milk? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  method 
adopted  of  charging  the  barley  at 
the  farmer's  price  is  not  fair  to  a 
great  many  of  the  hog  producers. — 
E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 

[Answer:  Alfalfa  can  be  cured 
in  the  mow  as  well  as  in  the  stack, 
but  mo,'i'  precaution  must  be  taken. 
In  the  average  size  barn  two  or  three 
barrels  should  be  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mow  equal  distances 
apart  before  any  hay  is  put  in. 
Then  the  hay  should  be  mowed  away 


Nationalization  of  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  on 
the  "Nationalization  of  Land"  in 
March  9th  issue,  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  thinking  readers  to  the 
great  issue  soon  to  be  placed  before 
us  all,  merits  a  reply. 

Our  postal  system  has  been  "na- 
tionalized." our  highway  system,  our 
public  school  system,  lately  our  rail- 
road system  has  been  nationalized; 
soon  will  come  the  telephone  arid 
telegraph,  oil  lands,  coal  lands,  and 
then  the  farm  lands.    And  why  not? 

Is  it  not  the  source  of  life?  Is 
it  not  just  as  valuable  to  society  as 
all  the  things  on  it  or  in  it? 

As  to  the  present  status  of  land 
ownership,  census  report  shows  that 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 
'arms  are  either  rented  or  mort- 
gaged. 

A  renter  does  not  own  the  farm 
he  works.  Neither  does  a  mortgagor 
own  his  farm,  for,  according  to  law, 


both  ownership  and  possession  pass 
to  the  mortgagee. 

Going  farther,  no  one  really  owns 
any  land,  for  there  is  a  power  of 
state  superseding  mere  ownership 
or  possession,  which  levies  a  fine,  or 
tax,  for  the  privilege  of  so-called 
ownership. 

Blackstone.  whom  lawyers  often 
quote,  in  his  commentaries  says: 
"There  is  no  foundation  in  nature 
or  in  natural  law  whereby  a  few 
words  on  parchment  can  convey  the 
dominion  of  land." 

Also  in  the  Bible  we  find:  "The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  forever.  The 
land  is  mine,  said  the  Lord." 

And  that  is  not  all.  Society  has 
gone  farther  and  "nationalized" 
every  man  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  31.  Is 
the  land  more  sacred  than  the  lives 
of  those  men  that  it  should  not  be 
nationalized? 

I  know  a  man  here  who  is  plant- 
ing a  large  acreage  of  unimproved 
land  to  alfalfa.  When  he  has  done 
so  he  will  be  fined  for  it  with  a  tax 
on  his  improvement.  When  he  has 
harvested  his  hay  in  a  stack  he  will 
be  fined  again  with  a  tax  on  the 
hay.  And  yet  again  he  will  be  fined 
with  a  tax  just  because  he  happens 
to  own  the  land.  Does  that  look 
like  he  really   "owned"   the  land? 

The  single  tax  will  remedy  this 
at  the  next  election  and  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  "nationalization  of 
land," 'which  eventually  must  fol- 
low.— H.  H.  Hallock,  Lone  Pine,  Cal. 


Hardships  in  Wheat  Substitutes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  that  you 
state  in  your  paper  that  the  flours 
which  are  to  be  used  as  substitutes 
for  wheat  are  slightly  cheaper  than 
wheat,  with  the  exception  of  rye. 
and  also  in  another  issue  you  say 
that  barley  flour  is  60c  per  10- 
pound  sack.     I   wish  to  show  the 


conditions  through  these  mountain 
|  counties,  and  think  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  up  before  the 
proper  authorities.  The  price  of 
wheat  substitutes  in  Coulterville  is 
90c  per  sack  of  10  pounds — thus 
making  the  price  of  substitutes  that 
must  be  bought  with  one  sack  of 
flour  amount  to  $4.50,  which  seems 
a  hardship  upon  poor  farmers.  An- 
other matter  also  seems  unfair:  All 
these  farmers  raise  tbeir  own  pota- 
toes and  live  largely  upon  them,  yet 
no  account  of  that  is  taken  when 
they  go  to  the  store  for  flour.  In 
my  own  family  also  we  raised  corn 
and  ground  our  own  meal,  which  we 
use  daily,  yet  we  are  expected  to 
buy  50  pounds  of  substitutes  just 
the  same!  I  would  like  to  see  these 
matters  brought  up  for  discussion, 
at  least,  in  your  valuable  paper. — 
Mrs.  J.  M.,  Coulterville. 

Holding  Up  Shipbuilding. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  not  getting 
about  time  that  someone  should  get 
up  in  meeting  and  talk  a  little  plain 
United  States  in  regard  to  food 
production  and  shipbuilding?  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  are  pretty 
busy  people  with  making  munitions, 
farming  and  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  war,  and  they  look  to  us  to 
build  ships  faster  than  the  Germans 
send  them  to  the  bottom. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  ob- 
structionist should  step  aside  while 
his  shoes  are  good,  whether  he  is 
just  a  plain  working  man,  a  union- 
ist, or  a  moneyed  profiteer?  What 
the  American  people  want  is  more 
ships;  and  the  day  will  come  that 
the  man,  irrespective  of  his  station 
in  life,  that  holds  up  the  building 
of  ships  will  not  be  voted  a  good 
citizen.  Things  are  slowly  drifting 
towards  the  Government  looking 
into  the  production  end  of  ships  and 
food  supply. — C.  E.  Robertson,  Rich- 
mond. 
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HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

By  the  PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  Wednesday,  April  10, 1918 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls.    AH  Western  bred.    Consigners  to  the  sale:  Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells, 
Nevada;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Woodland;  D.  O.  Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman,  Cal. 

FRED    REPPERT,  Auctioneer 

Write  for  Catalogue  to  D.  O.  LIVELY  -  -  582  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


D.  0.  Lively  Stock  Farm 

Registered 

Hereford  Cattle 


Our  consignment  to  the  Sale  at 
Davis  consists  of  2  Heifers  bred 
to  our  Fairfax  bull,  and  a  grand 
lot  of  yearling  heifers  and  bulls 
rich  in  Anxiety  4th  blood.  To 
the  man  who  wants  the  founda- 
tion of  a  herd  of  utility  and  show 
winning  cattle,  these  young- 
sters should  specially  appeal. 


Office:  Hobart  Building 
San  Francisco 


Farm  at 
MAYFIELD,  CAL. 


Win.  J.  Bemmerly 
HEREFORDS 


Over  100  CHOICE  Females  in  Herd 

WILL  CONSIGN  TO  THE  HEREFORD  SALE 
6  BULLS— 8  HEIFERS 

Including  some  of  my  best  young  prize  winners  at  last 

year's  shows. 

They  can  be  seen  before  the  sale  at  the  ranch. 


WOODLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


diamond  G  ranch 


Herefords 

Consigning-  to 

The  Davis  Sale 

6  Young  Bulls 

Sired  by  Donald  Hope  (he  by  Beau  Donald  out  of  Bright 
Hop" e)  and  out  of  cows  of  best  Hereford  blood  lines. 


M.  M.  GABLE,  Prop. 

Esparto,  Cal. 


Simon  Newman  Co. 

NEWMAN,  CAL. 

Breeders  of  Registered  Herefords 

Will  put  in  Hereford  Sale  4  HEIFERS  —  2 
BULLS  —  They  are  of  our  best  breeding. 
All  are  DEEP  RED  and  WELL  MARKED. 

You  will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  BUY  THEM. 

The  Nevada  Hereford  Ranch 

JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO. 

WELLS,  NEVADA 

Western  Grown  Herefords 

With  Big  Bone — Substance — Breeding 
With  Quality — Character — Finish 

See  our  Cattle  at  Davis— they  speak  for  themselves 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Llreetock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  U  Mod  cm  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
ing- their  sales.  State  aad  County  Fair  intentions,  bow  stock,  ate. 


The  Dairy. 

About  1500  pounds  of  milk  sugar 
Is  produced  daily  at  the  El  Centro 
plant  of  the  Central  Creameries  Co. 

The  sale  of  a  carload  of  Hereford 
bulls  to  D.  Whitney  of  Battle  Moun- 
tain, Nev.,  is  reported  by  the  Davis 
Cattle  Co. 

Two  heifer  calves,  sold  for  $250 
each,  will  go  to  Honolulu  with 
"Blissom,"  the  registered  Holstein 
cow  sold  b-y  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital. 

Fresno  may  appoint  a  milk  tester, 
and  tuberculin  tests  of  cows  fur- 
nishing raw  milk  to  the  city  resi- 
dents will  be  made  every  thirty  or 
sixty  days. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when 
milk  prices  rise  one  cent  per  quart 
the  demand  drops  25  per  cent,  and 
about  two-fifths  of  this  is  perma- 
nent lose  of  trade. 

P.  Siefkes  of  the  Stevinson  Col- 
ony has  a  six-months-old  bull  calf 
whose  great  grand  dam  sold  for 
$10,200  which  he  will  auction  off 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  cows  in 
the  State  should  go  to  the  butcher, 
according  to  S.  H.  Greene  of  the 
Western  Creameries  Co.,  so  all  the 
butchering  of  dairy  cows  doesn't  ex- 
cite him  much. 

A  Modesto  dairyman  trying  to  buy 
bran  from  a  local  feed  dealer  was 
informed  that  the  latter  had  been 
waiting  six  weeks  to  get  his  order 
filled  at  Food  Administration  prices, 
but  could  get  mixed  feeds  quick  at 
$9  to  $21  per  ton  advance. 

Over  600  cows  are  owned  by 
members  of  the  newly-formed  branch 
of  the  California  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Imperial  Valley.  W.  L. 
Hodges,  Bl  Centro,  is  president;  H. 
R.  Andre  and  F.  H.  Van  der  Poel, 
vice-presidents;  B.  M.  Gruwell,  sec- 
retary. 

T.  W.  Flanders  of  Cupertino  re- 
cently bought  of  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  a  young  Holstein  bull  out  of 
May  Wah  Wah  De  Kol  Burke  3rd, 
who  made  25  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  and  956  pounds  butter  and 
24,284  pounds  milk  in  one  year.  Mr. 
Flanders  is  converting  his  grade 
herd  to  purebreds. 

Roxie  Pauline  Burke  Hengerveld, 
a  Holstein  cow  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm  herd,  has  just  completed 
a  365-day  test,  making  1180.23 
pounds  butter  and  25,155  pounds 
milk.  Imported  President's  Dorris, 
a  Guernsey  cow  in  the  same  herd, 
made  800  pounds  fat  and  15,000 
pounds  milk  in  365  days. 

Though  the  rule  reads  that  feed 
licensees  must  not  sell  feeds  or  hay 
for  use  or  sale  in  quantities  that 
will  last  the  buyer  over  sixty  days, 
Prof.  G.  H.  True  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Livestock  Commission 
gives  his  opinion  that  dairymen  will 
be  permitted  to  stock  up  with  a  sea- 
son's supply,  as  many  of  the  fore- 
handed ones  have  done  habitually. 

The  great  old  Holstein  sire,  Hen- 
gerveld De  Kol,  will  always  live  in 
Holstein  history  as  one  of  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  breed  in  America 
through  his  116  daughters  with  of- 
ficial records  and  his  65  sons  that 
have  sired  daughters  that  have 
made  official  records.  The  old  fel- 
low has  now  been  gone  so  long  that 
granddaughters  and  great  grand- 
daughters of  this  famous  sire  are 
about  as  close  as  the  breeders  of  to- 
day can  get  to  his  female  descend- 
ants. R.  F.  Guerin,  owner  of  Sun- 
nyslde  herd  of  registered  Holsteins, 
Visalia,  has  topped  his  herd  very 
largely  with  the  blood  of  Henger- 
veld De  Kol  and  today  has  no  less 
than  forty-two  great  granddaughters 
of  this  history  making  sire  in  his 
herd.  They  will  all  go  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  in  the  sale 
which  Mr.  Guerin  will  hold  on  his 
farm,  Thursday,  April  4,  1918. 

The  Bella  Vista  herd  of  Guern- 
seys of  Martinez  has  during  the  past 
year  made  a  good  record   for  its 


owner,  Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson  of  Berke- 
ley. While  all  the  members  of  this 
select  herd  that  have  freshened  have 
either  qualified  for  Advanced  Regis- 
tration or  are  now  undergoing  of- 
ficial test  for  the  same,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  herd  stand  out  strikingly 
as  being  superior.  The  old  matron 
of  the  herd,  Clementine  Mabel  No. 
19,901  A.  R.,  produced  at  eight  years 
her  official  record  of  10,743  lbs.  milk 
and  534.97  lbs.  butterfat,  while  in 
her  thirteenth  year  she  has  produced 
12,399  lbs.  milk  and  558.8  lbs.  but- 
terfat, and  is  soon  due  to  freshen. 
Rancho  Morning  Rose  No.  40,298, 
the  other  matron  of  the  herd,  of  the 
Langwater  strain,  on  a  test  produced 
10.290  lbs.  milk  and  469.55  lbs.  but- 
terfat, carrying  her  calf  practically 
the  whole  term,  thus  placing  her  one 
of  the  class  leaders  of  the  breed, 
ranking  seventh  out  of  ten  in  the 
BB  class. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Davis  early  in  May. 

"Fifteen  hundred  more  hogs  in 
Kern  county  this  year,"  is  the  slo- 
gan of  the  Kern  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

L.  E.  Harris  of  Bowles  has  pur- 
chased some  thoroughbred  Poland- 
China  sows  and  will  go  into  hog 
raising  extensively. 

Hogs  sold  at  $16.10  per  hundred 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  sale  at  Corco- 
ran, Friday.  The  sum  of  $6,360.34 
was  paid  for  three  carloads. 

Grigg  &  Cooper  at  Live  Oak  have 
received  a  Duroc-Jersey  boar  from 
Sacramento  which  weighs  735  lbs. 
This  firm  has  40  pigs  on  their  ranch 
and  rice  is  the  only  grain  fed  them. 

Harry  E.  Boudier  of  the  Big 
Ranch  at  Napa  reports  these  late 
sales  of  his  splendid  Duroc-Jerseys: 
One  bred  sow  to  F.  Korbel  &  Bros., 
one  boar  to  W.  A.  Brandt,  two  gilts 
to  C.  R.  Swanguen. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  of  Mayfleld 
has  sold  to  H.  L.  and  E.  H.  Murphy 
a  great  young  boar,  sired  by  Ames 
Rival  and  out  of  Rookwood  Lady 
79th.  The  boar  will  be  named  Mur- 
phy's Rival  and  shown  as  a  junior 
yearling. 

John  M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford 
reports  that  at  the  Kings  county 
sale  on  February  20th  five  of  Pres- 
ident's daughters  sold  for  $1,280,  or 
an  average  of  $256.  He  says  Presi- 
dent is  the  greatest  breeding  boar 
on  the  Coast. 

Greenbriar  Ranch  at  Sacramento 
reports  the  sale  of  the  great  Duroc- 
Jersey  sow,  Miss  Goodenough  2d,  to 
Donald  Hitchcock  of  that  city  for 
$225.  A  bred  gilt  was  sold  to  Jean 
Hunt,  the  Game  Commissioner,  for 
his  Siskiyou  county  ranch,  this  be- 
ing the  twelfth  sow  he  has  pur- 
chased from  this  ranch. 

Six  carloads  of  hogs  were  sold  to 
Los  Angeles  packers  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  sale  at  McFarland,  Saturday. 
The  top  price  was  $16.15  per  cwt., 
or  an  equivalent  of  $17.40  per  cwt., 
at  the  Los  Angeles  yards.  This  is 
the  third  sale  in  the  past  two 
months,  and  resulted  in  total  of 
over  $50,000  for  the  farmers  of  this 
small  community  and  a  saving  of 
from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  over 
the  old  method  of  selling  direct  to 
the  agents  of  the  packing  houses. 

The  Rural  Press  acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  latest  National  Duroc- 
Jersey  Record,  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Peoria,  111.  This  book 
(Vol.  LIV.)  contains  a  pedigree  of 
males  220501  to  227499  and  fe- 
males 549000  to  571998;  a  list  of 
members  in  the  National  Duroc- 
Jersey  Association,  Indexed  by  States; 
half-tone  cuts  of  the  officers,  and  a 
picture  of  the  Association  building. 
It  also  has  an  index  of  the  boars 
and  sows,  their  breeders  and  the 
transfers. 

S.  G.  Owens  of  Madera  has  some 
purebred  Duroc  hogs  of  which  he  is 
very  proud;  says  no  more  grades  for 


him.  One  of  his  sows,  Crimson  May, 
bought  of  Mr.  Collins  of  Denair, 
weighs  540  pounds.  His  boar,  which 
is  a  perfect-looking  specimen  of  a 
fine  hog,  weighed  620  pounds  at  20 
months.  He  thinks  he  would  weigh 
perhaps  750  now.  One  object  les- 
son that  convinced  Mr.  Owens  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  raise  any- 
thing but  purebloods  was  observing 
two  of  his  sows,  one  a  pureblood 
with  seven  pigs,  another  grade  sow 
with  three,  both  on  the  same  pas- 
ture of  fine  alfalfa,  and  both  eating 
the  same  feed  out  of  the  same 
trough.  The  pigs  of  the  purebloods 
are  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger 
than  the  grades  of  the  same  age. 

San  Quentin  prison  uses  as  much 
pork  as  a  small -si  zed  town  and  tries 
to  keep  a  herd  of  hogs  sufficient  to 
supply  the  local  consumption.  To 
increase  production  it  was  decided 
to  head  the  herd  with  a  boar  of  the 
type  that  puts  more  meat  on  a  pig, 
as  a  result  of  which,  when  State 
Veterinarian  Charles  Keane  was 
asked  to  select  a  head  for  the  herd, 
he  picked  a  good,  lengthy  heavy- 
hammed  Berkshire  boar  from  the 
purebred  stock  of  Frank  B.  Ander- 
son at  Sacramento.  Natomas  Riv- 
erby  was  the  year-old  boar  which 
goes  to  prison  for  life.  He  was  a 
winner  as  a  junior  pig  at  the  last 
State  Fair,  out  of  Riverby  Beauty 
4th,  grand  champion  of  the  1916 
Washington  State  Fair  and  sired  by 
Beauty  Prince  9th,  father  of  the 
grand  champion  Berkshire  sow  of 
the  world,  so  the  convicts  and  at- 
tendants will  have  the  distinction  of 
having  pork  sired  by  a  boar  "bred 
in  the  purple." 

Beef  Cattle. 

Wm.  Hughes,  a  stockman  of  Lin- 
coln, has  purchased  from  a  Tulare 
breeder  a  carload  of  registered  Aber- 
deen-Angus cows  for  his  herd. 

E.  E.  Brownell  of  San  Francisco 
recently  bought  a  registered  Here- 
ford bull  from  the  Diamond  G 
Ranch  at  Esparto. 

The  Roselawn  Stock  Farm  of 
Woodland  recently  sold  a  registered 
Shorthorn  bull  to  Frank  Schmid- 
halter  of  Winters. 

Harbinson  Bros,  report  they  have 
600  head  of  Shorthorn  steers  on 
their  Sacramento  ranch  which  are 
being  fed  so  as  to  turn  off  this 
spring. 

F.  W.  Harding,  secretary  of  the 
National  Shorthorn  Association,  is 
now  in  California  and  will  attend 
the  combination  sale  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  11th. 

Cattlemen  around  San  Jose  will 
meet  in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  that  city,  Friday,  April  12  at  10 
a.  m.  to  discuss  live  stock  conditions 
and  plans  for  increasing  production. 

William  Bemmerly's  junior  herd 
sire,  Bonnie  Brae,  who  was  first  in 
the  senior  yearling  Hereford  class 
at  Sacramento  last  fall,  is  develop- 
ing in  great  shape.  He  weighs  over 
a  ton  and  is  of  splendid  type. 

William  Bond  &  Son  are  building 
up  a  good  registered  Shorthorn  herd 
at  their  ranch  near  Newark.  They 
have  35  females.  They  are  now 
using  Sir  Type,  a  Cumberland  Type 
bull,  and  getting  fine  calves  from 
him. 

The  season  for  beef  cattle  is  two 
months  behind  normal  according  to 
F.  L.  Washburn  of  the  Western  Meat 
Co.  Northern  cattle,  which  are  usu- 
ally marketed  considerably  later 
than  those  south  of  San  Francisco, 
are  this  season  in  better  shape  and 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  latter. 

More    equitable    adjustment  of 


prices  paid  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  by 
the  packing  companies,  better  facil- 
ities for  shipping  to  the  market, 
elimination  of  losses  in  transit,  and 
improvement  in  feeding  facilities  for 
the  range,  especially  during  drouths, 
are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
handle Southwestern  Stockmen's  As- 
sociation convention,  which  held  a 
three  days'  session  at  Roswell,  N. 
M.,  last  week. 

Mamie  West,  a  4-year-old,  was 
the  top  female  at  the  Hereford 
Round-up  sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mar. 
5  and  6,  the  188  bulls  averaged 
$450,  the  107  females  $550.  The 
sum  of  $5,700  was  pai«  for  the  top 
bull,  Vernet  Prince  36,  calved  Jan. 
2,  1915,  the  buyer  being  Spooner  & 
Sons,  Mondamin,  Iowa.  Other  high- 
priced  bulls  were  Reppert  Dare, 
calved  March,  1916,  sold  to  Matador 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.  for  $3,200. 
Boone  Dare,  calved  June,  1916,  went 
to  J.  L.  Jones,  Roecoe,  Iowa,  at 
$2,300;  Jim  Dare,  calved  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  went  to  the  Matador  Co. 
of  Trinidad,  Colo.,  at  $2,000. 


Sheep. 

Sheep-shearing  machines  have  been 
installed  on  the  Stanford  ranch  at 
Vina.  Each  machine  will  do  the 
work  of  ten  men. 

C.  W.  Blevins  of  Williams  reports 
the  sale  of  3,000  sheep  for  $52,000. 
The  yearlings  brought  $10  and  the 
ewes  $20  per  head. 

Reports  from  over  the  State  show 
that  quite  a  percentage  of  farmers 
have  bought  a  few  lambs  with 
which  to  start  a  band. 

It  is  a  backward  season  for  lambs. 
There  are  not  many,  due  to  the  dry 
winter  which  caused  heavy  loss  at 
a  time  when  prices  are  ever  upward. 

A  good  lambing  season  is  reported 
from  Yolo  county.  Ewes  were  in 
prime  condition  before  lambing  and 
have  had  plenty  of  milk  for  the 
youngsters. 


Larger  MILK  Yield 

=  AND  

Larger  Cream  Checks 

are  what  you  want  to  offset  the 
higher  cost  of  dairying.  You  can 
get  them  by  breeding  np  your 
herd  with  sons  of 

Dutchland  Sir 
Pictertjc  Creamelle 

our  young  herd  sire.  He  has  big 
production  backing.  His  sire  was 
out  of  the  great  producing  cow, 
Changeling,  and  his  dam  is  a 
daughter  of  the  former  world's 
record  cow,  Creamelle  Vale,  and 
is  by  a  grandson  of  De  Kol  2nd, 
the  foundation  cow  of  the  De  Kol 
family. 

That  he  transmits  his  breeding 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  al- 
ready has  14  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
with  records  up  to  over  30  pounds 
butter  in  7  days  at  3  years  of 
age. 

Prices   within    reach   of  any 
dairyman  who  wants  to  build  up. 
Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

F.  STENZEL,     San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Haad — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FABM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  hi.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


SHORTHORNS 


Herd  combines  seme  ml  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Imperial  Valley  banks  have  ar- 
ranged to  import  several  hundred 
thoroughbred  ewes  which  they  will 
advance  to  school  children  of  the 
county  under  contract  for  repay- 
ment when  the  flock  grows.  W.  T. 
Dunn  of  Brawley  is  the  originator 
of  the  plan. 

J.  Henry  Raff,  a  sheep  man  of 
El  Centro,  has  just  paid  W.  A.  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  a  ranch  east  of  Cali- 
patria,  $5000  for  a  three  months' 
lease  of  his  160  acres,  planted  to  al- 
falfa. Raff  wants  the  land  for  his 
sheep. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  has  closed  the 
deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  500- 
acre  ranch  of  the  Sheldon  estate  at 
Live  Oak,  and  will  take  possession 
April  1.  As  new  buildings  will  have 
to  be  erected  it  will  be  several 
months  before  he  has  all  of  his  pure 
bred  stock  moved  there.  There  is 
now  on  the  ranch  350  acres  In 
barley. 

The  Davis  Horse  &  Cattle  Com- 
pany report  the  sale  of  five  of  their 
registered  Dorset  bucks  to  Miller  & 
Lux.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
company  to  cross  their  Merino  ewes 
with  the  Dorset  blood  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  the  ewes  to  lamb  for 
the  Christmas  trade. 


Horses. 

A  San  Francisco  dray  line  has 
purchased  $1,800  worth  of  draft 
horses  from  Livermore  breeders  since 
January. 

A  shipment  of  army  horses  was 
poisoned  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Satur- 
day last.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  dead  and  115  will  probably 
die. 

Capt.  Carleton  F.  Burke,  buyer 
for  the  army,  Informs  us  that  there 
Is  a  surplus  in  California  of  1400- 
pound  horses  for  artillery  purposes, 
but  cavalry  horses  weighing  from 
1000  to  1200  pounds  are  needed,  and 
will  be  bought  direct  from  farmers. 

A  ranches  at  Orleans  now  believes 
in  the  old  saying,  "You  can  lead  a 
mule  to  water  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  He  tried  it  out  last 
week  with  the  result  that  the  mule 
reared  back  and  pulled  off  his 
thumb,  the  halter  having  become 
wound  around  the  thumb.  And  the 
mule  didn't  drink. 

Percherons,  Shires,  Belgians  and 
Clydesdales  will  be  distributed  over 
many  States  as  a  result  of  the  first 
sale  of  the  Breeders'  Service  Co.  at 
Chicago,  February  25  and  26.  Every 
one  of  the  125  head  offered  were 
sold.  The  demand  was  keen  for 
sound  mares  of  known  producing 
worth.  Breeders  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  an  upward  tendency  in  val- 
ues is  in  sight  for  good  draft  breed- 
ing animals. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Trinity  County  Livestock  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  at 
Weaverville  with  J.  H.  Boyce  as 
president. 

.  Among  the  attractions  planned  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition  at  Oakland,  August 
15  to  October  15,  is  a  livestock  ex- 
hibit of  1500  head. 

Stockmen  from  Amador,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  El  Dorado 
counties  will  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Amador-El  Dorado 
Livestock  Association  at  Placerville, 
April  6. 

Several  hundred  tons  of  hay  for 
stockmen  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
were  purchased  in  San  Francisco  re- 
cently and  shipped  by  boat  to  San 
Simeon  and  transported  from  there 
by  motor  trucks  to  the  various  stock 
ranches. 

The  rains  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  made  a  big  difference  in  the 
feed  in  the  country  lying  between 
San  Jose  and  Modesto.  Sheep,  horses 
and  cattle  show  a  big  improvement 
and  should  continue  to  gain  as  the 
grass  is  getting  better  every  day. 
A  good  grain  and  hay  crop  through 
this  section  is  assured. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


 SWINE.  

Poland-Chinas. 

BEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd;  acknowledged  by  experts  the 
best  Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia; sire  of  Banker's  Boy.  first  in  the 
senior  yearling:  at  P.  P.  I.  E..  and  Chiefs 
Victor,  gTand  champion  California  State 
Fair.  For  prices  and  information,  write  J.  K. 
Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif. 

RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS — Three  fine 
sows  for  sale — Big-  Knox  Girl  by  Big  Knox 
by  Big-  Bone:  three  years  old;  bred  to  prize 
boar  Model  Major.  She  is  a  prize  sow — King 
of  Wonders  Giantess  by  King-  of  Wonders  by 
A  Wonder,  three  years  old;  open.  A  fine  sow 
Wonder  Lady,  two  years  old,  sired  by  Big- 
Bone  Prince  by  Big-  Bone.  Bred  to  I  B  A 
Wonder.  Will  sell  all  at  a  sacrifice.  O.  L. 
Linn  (Lmview).  Route  4.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  flue 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Bis  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side.  Cal.  


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland.  


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  1  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dise.  Cal.  


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Ranford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  BAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  820  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon. 
Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites, 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.   Mills.   Sacramento  county.  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  


Berkshire?. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG   FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few 
of  his  get.     Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal. 

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition.  3  and  4  months  old.  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne.  Cal.  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  oYland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve    grand  champion.,  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfleld.  Cal.  

FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  -Willits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss. 
Patterson.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 

DUROO-JEBSEYS — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sow*  in 
May.    Frederick  M.  Johneon.  Napa,  Cal. 

EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  (ale  mt 
pre»»nt.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford,  Cal.  

DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars:  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winnT,  $15     H   B.  Boudisr,  Napa.  

DUROCS  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING — 
Pigs  $15  up.  sired  by  State  Fair  prize  win- 
ner.     H    E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars.     JTans  Duyeneck,  TJkiah,  Cal. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Taking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  farrowed  March  1st.  H.  R. 
Nourse.  Walnut  Creek,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal.  

DCROC-JERSEY  BOAR — Won  first  money 
as  yearling.  Fresno  Fair,  1915.  B.  H.  Han- 
cock.  Lemoore.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

DURING  APRIL — Fall  gilts  $25  up;  can 
be  bred  in  May.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  


Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son.  First  National,  Berkeley.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 

SONS  OF  FINDERN  VALDESSA — Four 
nearest  dams  of  one  calf  averaged  over  33 
lbs.  butter.  One  from  28-lb.  3-year-old.  One 
from  excellent  granddaughter  of  Findern  Pride 
Johanna  Rue.  Toyon  Farm  Association,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA,  CAL., 
offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia, 
Cal.  

THOMPSON'S  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
eery-ice  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    B.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto. 
Calif.  '  

GOTSHALL  &  MA  CRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstpin-Friesians      Rinon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R    O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Rinon  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POT  STEINS — Best  blnod  lines 
of  the  breed        R.  L  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

HRF^DER  OF  HOT.STETN-FRTESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Nana.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 
$150.     Qlorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal 

EL  DOR* DO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whalpv.    Tulare.  Cal. 

PAT.ENDAT.E  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  

Young  hulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto 

Jerseys. 


KING  POLO  OF  BLEAKHOUSE — My  herd 
•ire  will  be  offered  for  salo  to  prevent  in- 
breeding in  my  herd.  Dam  Mise  Mazy  of 
Bleakhouse  and  granddam  world's  record 
holder.  Large  type  Jersey,  fine  individual. 
Very  gentle,  easy  to  handle.  Very  prepotent 
daughters.  Aro  splendid  milkers.  Price 
reasonable.  Will  sell  two  or  three  good  regis- 
tered cows.  F.  W.  Elleby,  Route  B.  Box  87. 
Modpsto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offers 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     C.   D.   Haywortli.   Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

  Guernseys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either   sex   for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.    J.  W.  Henderson, 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshires.  

NORABEL    FARM    AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Vallpy  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.  

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
MeFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal.  . 

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barngrover.  San  Jose.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
homs,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalor 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen.  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED  — 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch 
Co..  320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms,  May- 

fleld,  Cal.  

.  SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
Cal.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bonillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.   

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford,  Cal.  

CAT. LA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL. — 
Breeders,    importers   of   Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  REG.  PERCHERONS 
for  sale,  rent  or  shares.  Producer  of  State 
winners.  Come  right  now.  H.  G.  Learned 
(of  State  Fair  fame).  Stockton.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E., 
1915.     John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts.     Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick.  Cazadero, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.    J.  K.  Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
(iKAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FRED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley'a  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco.  Cal .  

CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent,  4500 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing-  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka. Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B. 
Driver.  Dlnuba,  Cal. 

FREE  FEED  on  640-acre  stock  raising 
homesteads.  Particulars.  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento. 

FOR  SALE — 40  head  of  dairy  cows.  Ad- 
dress M   Petersen,  Star  Route.  Suisun.  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — $10.  Choice 
stock.    Arbor  Barth,  Escalon,  Cal. 
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Rates  la  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  V.  8.  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  If  you 
w.mt  to  know  about  the  new  United  States 
or  need  repairs  for  the  old  one.  write  H.  E. 
Walker,  sales  manager.  Box  304.  Portland. 
Ore. 


RRMANTFACTCKED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baam  Pipe  Works,  1(30  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


HORSE  COLLARS — $1.50  heavy  ticking. 
$3.50  leather  and  canvas.  54.75  and  upward 
all  leather;  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers.  333  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,   three  blocks  from   the  Ferry. 

DAIRY  FOR  SALE — Twenty  good  cows,  re- 
tail route  and  complete  equipment :  every- 
thing first  class  and  price  right;  a  guaran- 
teed paying  proposition.  C.  H.  Hartwig,  Red- 
wood City.  

FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer. 
20-40.  No.  404D.  never  used.  Cost  S4.2S0. 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley^ Pleasanton  P.  O .^_A  1  a n icda  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 6  horsepower  hopper  cooled 
Alpha  De  Laval  gas  engine,  mounted  on  a 
truck.  Almost  new.  J.  H.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  34, 
Menlo  Park.  Cal.  

TO  RKDUCE~THR  HH1H- COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Franci sco . 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Frandsqp.  

TRACTOR.  INTERNATIONAL  (45  h.  p.): 
costs  $4,000:  price  $2,000;  cash  or  exchange 
Jor  valuable  land  anywhere:  cash  basis.  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sa>Tamento.   

FOR  SALE — Hull  tractor.  5  hor*i»"v.r  at 
driiwbar.  12  on  belt.  Onlv  used  two  weeks; 
$300.     Address  Box  070.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Canaries.  .Iocs."  cats, 
monkeys,  parrots,  bantams.  1  Coolidge  Place. 
off  Jackson.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

25  OHNTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Tractor  plows.  One  4-disc. 
one  5 -disc,  and  one  A -disc,  all  practically  new. 
They  are  rood  ones.  Rm.  1120  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco.  


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


DELTA  RANCH  OF  2M  ACRES  to  rent  on 
shares  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years; 
a  tractor.  If  arm  machinery  and  10-inch  irri- 
gating pump,  mounted  on  skids,  can  be 
rented.  A  small  monthly  cash  advance  can 
be  made  by  the  owner  contingent  upon  due 
progress  and  visible  work  done.  The  high 
cost  of  living  cut  down  by  renter  raising  his 
own  vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk.  Part  of 
the  soil  is  good  for  beans,  milo.  vegetables 
and  beets.  Parts  can  be  double-cropped  by 
good  management.  50  bitoh  can  be  made 
ready  for  beans  in  June.  Address  Bert  Chap- 
Hn,  5550  gales.  Oakland.  Cal.  

NKW  RBHERVE  OPENINGS  —  640-acre 
stock  raising  homesteads.  County  sectional 
maps  showing  vacant  government  land  worth 
while:  any  county;  $2.50;  booklet:  stamps. 
Joseph.  Clark.  Sacramento.   

WANTHD  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


100- ACRE  RANCH  in  Humboldt  county: 
gsod  layout.  Box  1000.  Pacific  Rural  Press 


WANTED. 


WANTED — HERDSMAN 

Single  man  who  understands  scientific 
feeding  and  can  do  vet.  work.  Have  hun- 
dred high-grade  Guernseys,  but  going  into 
purebreds.  Dairy  within  twenty  miles  of 
Los  Aageles.  State  fully  experience,  refer- 
ences, wages  expected  and  age.  Box  1010. 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Steady  work  on  ranch  by  mar- 
ried mai;  no  children:  five  years'  experience 
California  forming:  was  raised  on  farm  in 
KanBas:  references  furnished;  state  wages 
trst  letter.  Address  E.  J.  Carroll.  Yucaipa, 
Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


IMPROVED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 
produce  twenty  tons  to  thff  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months:  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbB.  for  $1.50  postpaid 
to  and  including  3rd  zone:  f)8  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Niles:  1000  lbs  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.    California  Nursery  Company .  Niles.  Calif 

ALFALFA  SEED — Others  come  and  go.  We 
have  been  in  the  alfalfa  seed  business,  grow- 
ing and  selling,  for  many  years.  We  handle 
vast  quantities  of  it.  We  make  it  a  specialty 
Our  customers  dot  the  entire  globe,  practi- 
cally. If  you  want  reliable  stock,  seed  that 
can  be  depeadsd  upon,  either  alfalfa  or  other 
seeds,  write  or  wire  us  for  quotations,  saaiples 
and  advice.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co.. 
Arhuekle.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  AT  WHITTIRR,  CAL. — 1400 
Valencia*.  S000  Bui-ska  Inmsn  trees,  three 
years:  bud  selection  from  record  tress  This 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Hers  is  your 
•pportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How- 
ever, will  deliver  and  set  for  purchaser.'  Also 
10.000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite.  Glendora.  Cal.,  Box 
154. 


CHILIAN     AND     PERUVIAN  ALFALFA 

SEED — We  are  still  well  supplied  with  both 
genuine  Hairy  and  Smooth  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed  and  have  good  sized  supplies  of  fancy 
re-cleaned  Chilian,  free  of  dodder  and  all 
other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  your  or- 
der today  while  stocks  are  still  complete. 
Prices  aud  samples  sent  on  request.  Desk  A, 
Bomberger  Seed  Company.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EUREKA    WALNUTS   ARE   THE    BEST — 

Grafted  on  native  black  roots.  We  also  have 
some  grafted  on  paradox  roots,  which  means 
a  hardy  root  system  and  a  very  prolific 
grower.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today,  to- 
morrow never  comes.  Geyer  Bros..  Walnut 
Nurseries.  214  S.  Alamansor  St..  Alhambra. 
Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company.  504-506  J  street.  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES  —  Fancy  stock  White 
Rose.  Early  Rose.  American  Wonder,  Oregon 
and  California  Burbank  and  British  Queen. 
Seed  specially  grown.  Also  alfalfa  eeed. 
Send  for  quotations.  Wm.  A.  Curtis  Co.,  400 
Front  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth   street.  Bakersfleld. 


SWEET   POTATO    PLANTS    FOR   SALE — 

We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  to.  outside 
points.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on  re- 
quest, stating  quantity.  Plants  ready  April 
to  May.    Address  Box  522.  Merced.  Cal. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph.  $7.50  per  thousand.  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswen.  Lindsay.  Cal.  

SOUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE — About  20 
tons:  doubly  recleaned.  plump  and  accli- 
mated seed,  grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of 
germination.     Price  21  cents  f.  o.  b.  Napa. 

T.  H.  Stice.  M.  P..  Napa.  Cal.  

NEW  HARDY-HYBRID  ALFALFA,  under- 
ground stooler.  everlasting  grower:  investi- 
gate immediately:  50  new  varieties  High-bred 
potato  seed,  15  cents.  J.  L.  Laweon.  Son 
Jose.  CaliL 

KIL-WEED  will  eradicate  them.  Why  al- 
low noxious  weeds  to  grow?  Conserve  the 
plant  food  they  use.  One  gallon  trial  order. 
$2.50.     Kit-Weed  Company.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


SWEET    POTATO    PLANTS    FOR    -Ml  — 

500.000  Yellow  Nansemon.  April  and  May 
delivery.  $2.50  per  1000.  V.  O.  Popenoe. 
Altadena.  Calif.  

WALNUT    GRAFTING     WOOD  —  Willson's 

Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries.  F.  C.  Wlllson.  prop.. 'Sunnyvale.  Cal . 

OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
eofer.  Hemet.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow  Jersey, 
5000  or  less,  $3  per  thousand:  25.000  or 
less.  $2.50:  over  25.000.  $2.  Flake  Smith. 
Santa  Ana.  Cal.  

FRANQUETTE    WALNUT    TREES  —  True 

stock;  good  roots;  immediate  delivery.  Scions 
$5  per  100.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4,  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  , 

CREAM  SOUDAN  SEED — Buy  now  before 
price  goes  up.  20c  lb.,  any  quantity,  f.  o.  b. 
Geo.  C.  Johnson.  Ronte  A,  Box  305.  Paso 
Robles. 


OREGON    IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES — 

Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
D.  M.  Searby.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


QUALITY  TREES  —  Seed  potatoes.  Cash 
Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


California 

GARDEN-FLOWERS 

SHRUBS,  TREES  AND  TINES 


Being  Mainly  Suggestions  for  Work- 
ing Amateurs 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Bod.    President    California    State  Floral 
Society 


First  Edition— 1915 


262     pages.     (Vix7H     laches ;     Illustrated i 
cloth  bound ;  12  full -page  phots-plates 
and  aumerous  text  Illustrations. 


Tills  book  alma  to  tell  the  beginner  In 
California,  whether  he  be  a  scholar  strut- 
rllnr  with  his  school -garden,  or  ■  subur- 
banite gating  vacantly  on  his  residence 
lot,  or  the  farm-home  maker,  who  La  put- 
tied to  t  ra  n  slate  Ills  experience  wltb 
teams,  plows  and  pasture  fields  lato  trow- 
els, prunlng-shears  and  lawns.  Just  what 
to  do  to  uiake  garden-soils,  grew  pleat* 
and  surround  his  abode  with  beaut*  an- 
Jer  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of 
California. 

Price,  $1.80  per  Copy,  Pottpaid 


PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBESS 

PabUakers 

5M  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Three  hundred  tons  of  Chinese 
eggs  from  Shanghai  arrived  at  a 
Pacific  port  recently  and  will  be  sent 
East  to  relieve  the  shortage. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

I  Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  Susan  Swayegood,  Pomona.] 


SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND  CAPONS. 


"What  is  a  capon?"  ask»;  a  sub- 
scriber. A  capon  is  a  male  fowl 
that  has  had  the  crow  and  swagger 
taken  out  of  him  by  an  operation 
that  is  at  onee  simple  yet  Intricate. 

This  year  there  ought  to  be  thou- 
sands of  capons  grown  in  places 
where  none  were  grown  before,  be- 
cause they  are  very  quiet  and  docile, 
can  be  let  run  on  range  with  the 
hens,  and  even  made  to  be  of  service 
as  mothers  in  brooding  chicks.  They 
grow  to  much  larger  size  than  or- 
dinary male  birds  at  less  than  half 
the  cost,  being  as  they  can  be  turned 
out  to  range.  The  meat  is  much 
more  desirable  thin  the  ordinary 
meat  from  old  or  young  male  birds, 
so  that  a  much  better  price  can  be 
obtained  for  It.  There  is  no  flesh 
lost  in  the  eternal  fighting  and 
wrangling,  chasing  each  other  around 
and  so  on  that  occupies  the  ener- 
gies of  the  ordinary  male  fowl,  and 
no  crowing.  This  quietness  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  in  favor  of 
capons  on  small  holdings  or  in 
suburban  homes. 

Frank  Constable,  who  was,  and 
may  be  yet  for  anything  I  know,  the 
poultryman  of  the  Veterans'  Home 
at  Yountville,  lived  on  my  son's 
premises  at  Healdsburg  in  1910  and 
raised  some  White  Orpington  ca- 
pons that  weighed,  at  eight  months 
old,  an  average  of  ten  pounds  each. 
He  sold  them  a  little  too  young,  one 
month  longer  would  have  increased 
the  weight  without  injury  to  the 
price.  I  believe  he  got  35c  a  pound, 
while  if  the  birds  had  been  In  their 
natural  condition  the  price  would 
not  have  exceeded  9c  or  10c  a 
pound  at  most,  and  he  would  have 
had  a  job  raising  so  many  males  in 
the  close  quarters  he  had  to  such 
an  age. 

Mr.  Constable  told  me  that  he 
never  operated  before,  yet  he  did 
not  lose  one  chicken.  There  is  a 
lady  In  this  town  who  caponizes  the 
White  Wyandottes  for  family  use 
only.  She  says  it  is  so  simple  to 
operate  on  a  fowl  that  she  can't  un- 
derstand why  everybody  does  not  do 
it  and  have  quiet  in  the  chicken 
yards. 

The  requirements  for  an  operator 
are  first  a  steady  hand,  a  good  eye, 
and  the  proper  tools  to  work  with. 
Many  people  fail  to  caponize  because 
they  are  sentimental  about  It,  yet 
if  they  would  take  time  to  think  it 
over  the  ox  is  simply  a  bull  In  his 
natural  state  and  a  buck  sheep,  de- 
natured, is  a  fine  fat  wether.  Why 
can't  we  be  sensible  over  these 
things  and  look  at  them  in  a  right 
way? 

Caponlzing  is  another  way  of 
Hooverizing.  We  all  are  advised  to 
Hooverize,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  grow  two  quiet  chickens  under 
the  hide  of  one. 

I  have  never  performed  the  oper- 
ation myself,  probably  because  I 
have  been  too  busy  with  other 
things,  but  my  son  used  to  try  hia 
hand  and  at  one  time  we  had  more 
sets  of  caponizing  tools  on  the  place 
than  capons  to  account  for  them. 
The  reason  was  that  he  used  tobacco 
and  his  hand  was  not  steady  enough. 


The  steady  hand  and  nerve  must  be 
there  or  there  will  be  failure. 

Nearly  all  those  who  sell  tools 
give  very  plain  directions  that  any 
intelligent  person  can  follow,  and 
anyone  desiring  to  take  up  the  job 
should  get  all  the  information  pos- 
sible from  these  sources. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   THE  HEAVY 
BREEDS. 


A  great  many  people  are  taking 
up  with  the  heavy  breeds  to  help 
out  the  meat  question,  and  that  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  because  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
strict  economy  they  can,  if  they 
want  to,  return  to  the  small  breeds. 
I  know  many  people  are  a  little 
afraid  of  broodiness  and  that  keeps 
them  from  taking  up  with  the 
heavy  breeds,  but  this  is  readily 
overcome  through  the  use  of  a 
broody  coop  into  which  hens  must 
be  put  the  first  night  they  are 
found  on  the  nest;  then  well  fed, 
with  plenty  of  cool  water,  for  a  few 
days.  A  good,  big,  fat  hen  is  as 
good  eating,  and  as  much  of  her  as 
most  turkeys  that  are  raised  for 
market.  And  as  for  how  long  can 
we  hatch,  why,  if  the  weather  keeps 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  we  ought  to 
hatch,  just  for  family  use,  right 
along,  provided  abundant  shade  and 
greens  are  supplied  when  the  days 
are  hot.  Hatch  what  you  want  to 
eat  and  save  buying  what  the  un- 
fortunate family  that  is  not  so  hap- 
pily placed  must  buy.  That  is  the 
right 'way,  according  as  I  see  it. 

RUNNING  THE,  LNCUBATOE. 


There  is  one  item  that  nearly 
everybody  neglects  in  starting  an 
incubator — that  is  the  thermometer. 
Because  it  was  correct  last  year  is 
no  criterion  that  it  will  be  correct 
this  year.  It  is  safer  to  test  it  by 
running  it  with  one  that  is  known 
to  be  correct.  Sometimes  thermom- 
eters vary  as  much  as  two  and  three 
degrees,  but  it  is  always  possible  to 
get  them  tested  and  corrected.  Al- 
most any  incubator  manufacturer 
will  do  it  for  you,  but  it  is  better 
to  send  to  the  place  where  the  ma- 
chine was  built.  They  keep  a  Gov- 
ernment standard  and  will  do  it  for 
a  very  small  charge.  One  or  two 
hatches  run  with  an  incorrect  ther- 
mometer means  a  big  loss  of  eggs 
and  time.  This  in  a  measure  ap- 
plies to  instruments  used  in  brood- 
ers as  well.  It  pays  to  know  just 
what  you  are  doing,  in  both  hatch- 
ing and  brooding. 


RABBITS  WHEEZE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause 
of  my  New  Zealand  red  rabbits  dy- 
ing off  one  after  the  other?  I  feed 
them  alfalfa  bay.  rolled  barley,  and 
cabbage,  and  fresh  water.  They 
look  well  enough  hut  for  a  wheeze. 
What  is  good  for  them?  Thanks. — • 
Mrs.  A.  C.  R.,  Beuna  Vista. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  a  lung 
condition  caused  by  germs.  Would 
advise  a  thorough  cleaming  up  and 
disinfecting  of  your  warrens. 


O.  S.  Hawley  of  Madera  now  has 
thirteen  540-egg  incubators,  all  en- 
gaged in  hatching  Barred  Rocks,  R. 
L  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  and 
says  that  he  expects  to  increase  the 
hatching  capacity  to  twenty  incu- 
bators before  the  season  ends. 
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LANDS  OF  FRUIT  AND  LANDS  OF  GOLD. 

HE  OCCURRENCE  OF 
GOLD  and  the  attain- 
ment of  fame  in  fruit- 
growing have  been  as- 
sociated in  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

About  3500  years  ago  Moses  re- 
duced the  traditions  of  preceding 
generations  to  this  record:  "And  the 
Lord  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden.  And  out  of  the  ground  made 
the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food." 

About  150  years  ago,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  Spanish 
padres  planted  gardens  west- 
ward in  California  and  intro- 
duced directly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region  of  the  Lord's 
original  garden  to  the  geogra- 
phical area  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy the  fruits  and  other  escu- 
lents, the  manifold  production 
of  which  is  the  recipient  of 
our  greatest  investments,  the 
source  of  our  ^greatest  income, 
the  expansive  and  enduring 
foundation  of  our  civilization. 

But  there  is  another  phase 
of  the  Edenic  analogy  which 
is  less  commonly  observed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  record 
there  flowed  out  from  Eden  a 
river  one  of  whose  branches 
"encompasseth  the  whole  land 
of    Havilah,    where    there  is 
gold:    and   the   gold   of  that 
land  is  good."  Beyond  the  gar- 
dens of  the  California  padres 
there  was  also  gold  and  the 
padres  knew  the  early  reports 
of   the  occurrence   of   it  but 
they  paid  no  more  attention  to 
them  than  Adam  did  to  the 
outcroppings    at  Havilah, 
Both  thought  so  much  of  good 
and  evil  in  man's  relation  to 
God  that  they  failed  to  discern 
man's  relation  to  gold.  And 
so    sad-eyed    Adam    took  to 
hand-grubbing  of  thorns  and 
thistles,  for    lack    of  capital 
to   buy   goats,   dynamite  and 
tractors    and    the  unworldly 
padres  put  their  converts  to 
packing  hides  and   tallow  to 
the  Coast  bluffs  to  get  a  few 
gewgaws  from  the  trade  with 
over-reaching  Yankee  skippers, 
when  they  might  have  paved 
their  mission  streets  like  those 
in  the  New  Jerusalem  which 
St.  John  saw,  if .  they  had  set 
the  savages  to  scratching  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
And  thus  it  was  that  Edens 
were  lost  to  both  Adam  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis  be- 
cause   they    both    lacked  the 
wisdom  of  Moses,  whose  brows 
had   been  lifted  by  Egyptian 


Kultur  until  he  could  see  that  "the 
gold  of  the  land  is  good." 

Sixty-eight  years  ago  California 
was  born  the  "candy  kid"  of  the 
American  family.  In  her  dark  eyes 
lingered  the  languishment  of  her 
Romantic  ancestry.  Her  bronzed 
cheek  betrayed  the  kisses  of  semi- 
tropical  suns  and  her  parted  lips 
disclosed  the  hue  of  the  pomegran- 
ate flecked  with  seams  of  gleaming 
gold.  California  was  not  born 
mouthing  the  paltry  silver  spoon 
of  common  heiresses;  she  was  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  gold  like 
that  of  Havilah — "the  gold  of  that 
land  was  good."    For  seventy  years 


ago  this  very  year,  when  Marshall 
first  looked  "upon  a  shining  ore  and 
called  it  gold,"  the  world  was  fa- 
mishing for  more  gold  to  measure 
the  value  of  its  vast  increase  in 
grosser  productions.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  in  these  days  of  great 
figures  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  new  gold  which  California 
brought  as  her  birth-gift  to  the 
American  family  during  the  first 
decade  of  her  childhood  therein — 
nor  is  it  our  present  purpose  to  pur- 
sue such  advantage  nor  the  price 
paid  for  it.  Great  was  the  glamour 
of  the  gold  and  ine'stimable  the  ser- 


'  Kern  County  Orange  Planting  In  First  and  Third  Yearn. 


vice  it  rendered  in  rapid  California 
development  because  it  brought  to 
the  new  State  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  people  of  high  emprise  in  in- 
dustry, of  clear  perceptions  of  ab- 
solute right  in  human  relations,  of 
courage,  endurance  and  of  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  secure  for 
California  the  really  best  things  for 
the  foundation  of  a  great  common- 
wealth. Such  were  the  personal 
characteristics  and  such  the  exalted 
patriotism  of  the  California  pio- 
neers. They  purged  themselves  of 
the  evil  which  goes  with  a  mob; 
they  gave  to  California  a  spirit 
and  a  purpose,  an  achievement  and 
a  fame  which  the  world  recog- 
nizes and  conceded  to  be  Call- 
fornian.  And  it  was  gold 
which  drew  the  pioneers  to 
their  opportunity  and  their 
duty. 

It  was  gold  in  the  heart 
which  inspired  the  padres  to 
endure  hardships  and  perils  to 
introduce  Christian  civilization 
into  California.  It  was  gold  in 
the  hand  which  led  the  pio- 
neers to  brave  the  crossing  of 
oceans  and  continents  and  to 
establish  a  new  American  com- 
monwealth. Out  of  the  pro- 
per correlation  of  the  two 
parts  of  this  double  incentive, 
the  embodiment  of  both  truth 
and  power,  the  gold  in  both 
heart  and  hand,  has  come  the 
unique  quality  of  our  citizen- 
ship, creating  the  force  and 
greatness  of  California — "and 
the  gold  of  that  land  is  good." 

GOLD    SEEKING    NOT  STATE 
BUILDING. 

But  gold-seeking  does  not 
build  a  state  and  none  knew  it 
better  than  the  pioneers  who 
lived  in  the  very  midst  of  it. 
In  1856  the  California  gold 
output  was  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  In  that  year  Colonel 
J.  B.  Crockett  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  the  State 
Fair  in  San  Jose,  saying  this: 
"An  experience  of  eight 
years,  during  which  we  have 
dug  and  shipped  so  enormous 
an  amount  of  gold,  out  of 
which  we  have  saved  so  little, 
ought  to  convince  us  that  we 
shall  never  get  rich  by  this 
process.  In  this  respect  we 
furnish  the  most  striking  illu- 
stration that  history  records, 
of  how  little  the  precious  me- 
tals add  to  the  wealth  of  peo- 
ple in  the  absence  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  industry. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  time  we 
had  begun  to  feed  and  clothe 
ourselves  and  thus  keep  our 
gold  at  home  to  enable  us  to 
build  better  houses,  extend 
and  establish  our  farms,  erect 
churches  and  colleges,  '  con- 
struct railroads  and  build  clip- 
per ships  and  ocean  steamers. 
In  these  things  do  true  na- 
tional wealth  and  individual 
prosperity  consist.  Why  then 
(Continued  on  next  pare.) 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^ts  ANIMAL  Kia>^ 


Development  of  California  Fruit  Industries 


(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


should  we  be  terrified  at  the  Idea 
that  our  gold  mines  may  possibly 
be  exhausted  some  years  hence? 
For  myself,  I  should  see  nothing 
alarming  in  it,  if  it  were  to  occur 
tomorrow." 

And  another  record  of  conviction 
as  to  the  true  foundation  of  Cali- 
fornia's future  wae  made  by  Wil- 
liam Garrard  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress at  the  State  Fair  in. Stockton 
in  1857,  as  follows: 

"The  adaptation  of  our  country  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  soil  for  grain  and  fruit 
growing  seem  to  have  been  almost 
unknown  until  within  the  last  seven 
years.  Now  no  man,  who  has  a 
reputation  worth  risking,  will  ha- 
zard the  assertion  that  California 
is  not  as  eminently  an  agricultural 
as  a  mining  country.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  disclosed  this 
year  is  that  there  is  a  belt  of  coun- 
try running  clear  through  our 
mountains,  and  near  the  gold  re- 
gion, that  is  equal  to  any  portion 
of  our  valleys  in  the  production  of 
several  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
fruit." 

Thus  early  was  the  breadth  of  our 
adaptation  to  fruit  production  de- 
scried if  not  actually  foreseen.  The 
pioneers  saw  the  proper  relation  of 
gold  mining  to.  fruit  growing  in 
California  and  if  they  have  since 
looked  down  from  the  windows  of 
heaven  upon  mining  ditches  carry- 
ing water  for  fruit  trees  and  beheld 
the  fruit  products  of  1917  worth 
perhaps  ten  times  the  gold  output 
of  last  year,  they  were  not  sur- 
prised. Possibly  they  even  retained 
enough  earthly  vanity  to  exclaim: 
"Didn't  we  tell  you  so?" 

And  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this:  What  Adam  over- 
looked and  the  padres  ignored,  be- 
came in  the  American  development 
of  California,  the  headstone  of  the 
corner  when  the  turn  was  made  to 
agriculture — "and  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good." 

OONTRIBITION     OF     THE     PADRES  TO 
FRIIT  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Spanish  missionaries  brought 
to  California  the  grape,  nearly  all 
deciduous  tree  fruits  and  some  of 
the  citrus  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits.  These  fruits  were  probably 
the  best  of  those  growing  In  the 
Mediterranean  region  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  they  were  grown 
at  the  California  missions  just  as 
they  were  in  Spain  at  that  time. 
The  padres  manifested  no  origina- 
lity in  the  treatment  or  improve- 
ment of  the  plants  they  introduced 
but  they  demonstrated  the  suitabi- 
lity of  California  to  the  large  pro- 
duction of  them  for  there  were 
more  grapes  grown  and  more  wine 
made  at  the  California  missions  a 
century  ago  than  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  vast  area  now  constituting 
the  continental  United  States.  The 
fact  that  two  of  their  introductions, 
the  Mission  fig  and  the  Mission 
olive  are  most  widely  grown  varie- 
ties of  these  two  fruits  to  this  day 
warrants  the  claim  that  they  not 
only  laid  the  foundation  but  shared 
in  the  building  of  our  present  com- 
mercial fruit  industries.  The  first 
fruits  sold  in  San  Francisco  and 
shipped  to  the  mines  in  the  Sierra 
foothills  in  1850  were  gathered  from 
the  old  mission  orchards  and  vine- 
yards and  the  restoration  of  some  of 
the  old  mission  trees  by  cultivation 
and  grafting  was  profitably  under- 
taken by  the  American  pioneers. 
The  very  earliest  local  fruit  trade 


included  also  the  products  of  trees 
planted  by  a  few  American  settlers 
who  preceded  the  gold  discovery 
and  obtained  their  stock  for  plant- 
ing from  the  genial  padres  at  the 
missions,  who  thus,  unwittingly  per- 
haps, encouraged  American  home- 
making  and  thereby  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  justi- 
fication of  the  American  occupa- 
tion. 

FUNDAMENTAL    CONCEPTIONS     OF  THE 
PIONEERS. 

As  one  studies  the  contemporary 
records  of  enterprises  actually  un- 
dertaken or  declared  feasible  and 
promising  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
early  50's  he  discovers  several  con- 
ceptions cherished  by  them  which 
are  fundamental  in  the  development 
of  the  fruit  industries  of  California. 
Some  of  these  may  be  cited  as  fol- 
lows: 

First — a  conception  of  opportun- 
ity in  the  adaptation  of  the  state  to 
grow  all  the  fruits  famous  In  the 
most  ancient  sacred  writings,  most 
charming  in  classic  poetry  and  most 
alluring  in  all  the  English  verse  in- 
cubated on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  one  remembers 
that  the  California  pioneers  chiefly 
came  from  the  states  and  countries 
in  which  the  summer  was  a  quick 
flash  of  strawberries  and  the  win- 
ter a  long  barrage  of  dried  apple 
pie,  it  Is  not  strange  that  their 
imaginations  were  fired  with  di- 
scernment of  opportunity  when  they 
beheld  the  olive  of  Mt.  Ararat  and 
Mt.  Olivet;  the  grapes,  pomegra- 
nates and  figs  of  Eschol  and  the 
oranges  of  the  Hesperides  being 
freely  used  as  the  commonest  mis- 
sionary munitions  to  win  California's 
first  war  against  Barbarism. 

Second — a  conception  of  produc- 
tion for  home  supply  to  exclude 
importations  and  to  save  the  gold 
shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  pay  for  fruits  and  fruit 
products. 

Third — a  conception  of  produc- 
tion to  supply  the  United  States  and 
thus  secure  for  individual  profit  and 
California  development  the  large 
amounts  of  money  which  the  coun- 
try was  spending  to  the  profit  of 
European  producers. 

Fourth —  a  conception  of  Califor- 
nia's qualification  and  opportunity 
to  enter  the  world's  trade  with 
commercial  fruits  and  fruit  pro- 
ducts, which  earlier  efforts  in  the 
gulf  states  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Fifth — a  conception  of  California 
development  throrgh  colonization  of 
home  makers  on  a  basis  of  horticul- 
tural production. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SONOMA  PRUNE  CROP. 


Sonoma  county  produced  about 
13,000  tons  of  prunes  last  year,  es- 
timates District  Representative  Sher- 
idan W.  Baker  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers.  Of  this, 
roughly,  the  Santa  Rosa  district  pro- 
duced 3500  tons,  the  Geyserville  dis- 
trict 3500,  and  Healdsburg  about 
6000  tons. 


BLUE  GUMS 
RED  GUMS 

and  other 

EUCALYPTUS 

Splendid  ornamental  stock  now  ready 
for  planting 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

Prune,  Apricot  and  Almonds  yet 

on  hand.  Also 
Maple,  Mountain  Ash,  Linden,  etc. 


Actual 
Size 
Prune 
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LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 
MORGANHILl,  CAL 


Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 
Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  I  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 
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Get  Sulphur  Early 

[Written  for  Paelflo  Rural  Press.] 


While  there  is  plenty  of  sulphur 
available  for  spraying,  dusting,  and 
drying  fruit,  according  to  Manager 
P.  M.  Paulson  of  the  San  Francisco 
Sulphur  Co.,  there  are  special  rea- 
sons for  ordering  your  supply  to  be 
delivered  early.  A  principal  reason 
is  that  cars  are  available  now;  but 
•when  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables 
begin  eastward  movement  cars  may 
be  so  scarce  that  the  red  spider,  mil- 
dew or  other  pests  may  spoil  your 
crop  before  the  sulphur  can  arrive. 

All  of  the  sulphur  used  in  Cali- 
fornia is  brought  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana  mines  in  the  form  of  rock 
and  is  distilled  and  sublimed  by  heat 
in  California  factories.  The  distil- 
lation removes  all  impurities  from 
the  southern  sulphur,  though  it 
cannot  remove  some  impurities  found 
in  sulphur  from  northern  mines  and 
that  recovered  from  copper  smelters. 
Neither  are  the  impurities  removed 
from  mechanically  ground  sulphur 
such  as  has  recently  been  sold  in 
small  quantities  from  the  East.  Nor 


does  ground  sulphur  evaporate  so 
readily.  Subliming,  which  is  prac- 
tically distilling,  leaves  the  sulphur 
in  finely  divided  flakes  a  little 
coarser  than  some  of  the  ground 
sulphur;  but  "ventilating"  the  sub- 
limed sulphur  at  an  additional  cost 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  gives  a 
product  as  fine  as  it  could  be  ground. 
This  is  not  enough  greater  advan- 
tage to  pay  the  extra  cost  when  used 
as  a  dust  spray.  The  ventilated 
and  also  the  mechanically  ground 
sulphur  tends  to  pack  and  form 
balls  which  do  not  work  well  in 
dusting  machines. 

California  annually  uses  2000  to 
2500  tons  of  sulphur  for  spraying, 
fruit  drying,  etc.,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Paulson,  about  five-sixths  of  the 
sulphur  for  spray  being  used  as  dry 
dust.  Some  form  of  sulphur  is  nec- 
essary for  grape  mildew,  red  spider 
on  trees  and  beans,  and  brown  mites 
on  trees;  and  it  is  effective  on  sev- 
eral other  troubles. 


Growers  Caught  Unawares  by  Red  Spider 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Last  season's  defoliation  of  or- 
chards by  red  spider,  causing  fruit 
to  ripen  prematurely,  with  small 
size  and  weight,  and  weakening 
fruit  buds  for  this  year's  crop, 
should  be  a  warning  for  every 
grower  of  almonds,  prunes,  apricots, 
plums,  and  cherries  to  be  watchful 
and  waiting  or  spraying,  all  through 
this  season.  It  was  worst  on  trees 
weakened  by  lack  of  water  or  drain- 
age, alkali,  dust,  or  fertility.  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  G.  H. 
Hecke  always  sprays  the  rows  next 
to  the  road  in  his  own  orchards  be- 
fore he  sees  any  signs,  for  red  spider 
are  often  carried  by  wind.  Last 
year  they  were  found  all  over  his 
orchard  and  he  had  just  finished 
spraying  with  atomic  sulphur  1  to 
10  in  mid-August.  Dry  sulphur  is 
advocated  if  applied  before  infesta- 
tion gets  severe.    Tanglefoot  bands 
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around  the  trees  to  prevent  their 
climbing  are  generally  not  war- 
ranted for  red  spider,  according  to 
Mr.  Hecke;  for  if  any  are  blown 
from  infested  areas  they  breed  so 
rapidly  in  hot,  dry  weather  that 
their  damage  is  soon  done.  Mr. 
Hecke  has  used  tanglefoot,  and  this 
year  will  spray  his  entire  orchard 
as  a  precaution  because  of  last  sea- 
son's infestation. 


GOOD  MARKET  FOR  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
On  Oakland  man  drove  out  to  see 
his  brother  near  Oakdale  one  day 
last  summer.  The  brother  bought 
a  crate  of  Gold  Dollar  strawberries 
from  F.  N.  Gillett's  little  patch  as  a 
treat  for  the  city  man.  On  his  way 
back  to  the  city,  the  latter  bought 
five  crates  and  distributed  them 
among  his  friends.  The  Gilletts 
were  surprised  with  orders  from 
more  people  than  they  could  supply, 
all  through  the  season,  at  the  grow- 
ers' own  price.  Berries  expressed 
from  their  town  are  delivered  by 
the  express  company  at  Oakland 
homes  the  same  evening — fresher 
than  they  could  be  bought  in  Oak- 
land. The  berries  are  pink  all 
through  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  Gil- 
letts believe  they  are  justified  in 
planting  a  larger  patch  of  them  this 
year.  Why  shouldn't  others  of  our 
readers  make  some  pin  money  by 
working  up  a  market  in  some  sim- 
ilar way  in  neighboring  cities? 


THE  LARGEST  ALMOND  TREE  IN 
THE  STATE. 


What  may  be  the  largest  almond 
tree  in  the  State  is  owned  by  J.  F. 
Henlee  of  Davis.  It  measures  6 
feet  in  circumference,  has  a  spread 
of  80  feet,  and  is  nearly  40  feet 
high.  The  orchard  was  planted  in 
1870  and  has  never  known  a  fail- 
ure since  it  has  been  bearing.  The 
main  variety  planted  was  Langue- 
doc.  Mr.  Henlee  finds  it  very  hard 
to  .get  polers,  as  it  is  some  job  to 
get  the  nuts  out  of  the  top  of  the 
trees.  A  thirty-foot  pole  gets  pretty 
heavy  before  night. 


Dusting  is  the  quick,  scientific  way  to  destroy  pests.  Costs 
less — accomplishes  most.  Where  50  hours  and  the  services 
of  three  men  were  required  to  spray  an  orchard  with  liquid 
— two  men  dusted  the  same  orchard  with  thoroughness  in 
eight  hours.  Our  Bean  Sulphuring  Attachment  will  throw 
the  sulphur  into  the  vines  eight  rows  at  a  trip.  One  man 
with  a  team  can  cover  40  acres  in  a  day.  Niagara  Sulphur 
will  destroy  Red  Spider  quickly,  effectively,  economically. 
Write  for  complete  information,  prices,  testimonials,  etc. 
There  is  a  Niagara  Dusting  Machine  for  every  purpose. 
Ask  about  Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur. 

Western  Distributing  Agents 


F.  A.  FRAZIER  »r 

325  13th  St. 

Oakland,  California 


Established  IB71  I 

Seed  Ei  Plant  Cn. ! 

3ZB—3ZB'"33a  I 
SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  I 
LD5  ANGELES  CAL.  | 
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BOLTON 
ORCHARD  HEATER;;;;::* 

:=£•::     "Arb  I902-I0;H  .^Sil;; 

§  AHES-IBVINCQ-ltf  M 

S.F.  :.    ■      '  s 


BOLTON 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

— Saves  orchards  and  truck  gardens  from 
damage  by  frost. 

— Gives  maximum  heat  at  minimum  cost. 

— Can  be  lighted  up  quickly — you  can  beat 
the  frost  to  it. 

— Burns  a  long  time  on  a  single  filling. 

— No  waste — you  light  only  enough  heaters 
to  keep  temperature  at  desired  point. 

Send  for  Booklet  "P" 

Tells  you  how  to  save  your  crops  from  frost, 
and  gives  you  much  valuable  frost  prevention 
information. 

AMES=IRVIN  CO. 

IRRIGATION  PIPE,  ORCHARD  HEATERS,  ETC. 

8th  aod  Irwin  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  ORANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  grown  and  cared  fortopro- 
'  duce  (food  crops  of  quality  fruit;  inv- 
'  mediate  delivery  |  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  league  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


Vines  in  the  cantaloupe  fields  at 
Brawley  are  two  to  three  feet  long. 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT  REAIXY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  ealvanizrd  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand 
10  In.  lone,  7 
12  In.  lone,  7 
14  in.  lone,  7 
16  in.  lone,  7 
18  In.  lone,  7 
20  in.  lone,  7 
24  in.  lone,  7 
30  In.  lone,  7 
•*  See  your 

ia      write   us  for 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  S  SON,  B"  EK*"* 

Dealen — Write  ui  today  (or  out  Sales  Proportion. 


in.  wide .  .  $9.00 
in.  wide.  .  0.50 
In.  wide.  .10.50 
in.  wide.  .11.50 
in.  wide.  .12.50 
In.  wide.  .  15.00 
In.  wide.  .17.50 
In.  wide  .  .  20.00 
nurseryman  or 
discounts  and 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  b"  StaM 
Experimental  Stations  1000 
tablets  orepaid  (or  $  1 . 2  b  War- 
ranted  Raticide  Tablets  25c 
„  Ask.  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Death 
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Deep  Cultivation  Doubles  Grape  Crop 


I  Written  for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by  F.d 
Vineyard  C 

Treasure  lies  in  your  soil.  Dig 
deep  enough  and  it  is  yours.  If 
you  knew  of  a  single  act  of  cultiva- 
tion that  would  double  your  produc- 
tion and  more  than  double  your  pro- 
fits in  two  years,  what  would  you 
do?  That  depends,  of  course.  If 
the  improvement  came  within  your 
financial  reach,  and  was  altogether 
practical  as  well  as  a  demonstrated 
success  for  farm  or  vineyard  under 
your  control,  you  would  rise  early 
and  get  to  work,  wouldn't  you? 

The  digger  for  me  was  a  subsoil- 
er,  the  treasure,  100  per  cent  more 
Thompson's  Seedless  raisins,  which 
are  worth  real  gold.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  wants  more  real  mo- 
ney let  him  tackle  his  plow  pan. 
Viticulture  has  more  sides  than  a 
French  star.  Breaking  up  the  plow 
sole  is  just  one  basic  step,  and  sub- 
soiling  must  be  done  in  a  reasonable 
manner  to  get  results  wanted  instead 
of  being  destructive  to  vines  or  trees. 
If,  for  instance,  a  vineyardist  plows 
right  around  his  vines  on  both  sides 
of  the  row,  I  would  guarantee  one 
result — the  ruin  of  his  crop  and  per- 
haps his  vines  with  it. 

KIPS  OCT  BOTTOM. 

Two  years  ago  I  put  eight  mules 
before  a  good  ordinary  subsoiler  and 
ripped  the  bottom  out  of  the  soil  six 
feet  from  the  vines,  just  midway  be- 
tween the  12-foot  rows  to  a  depth 
of  18  to  20  inches.  The  results  were 
so  good  that  we  will  give  similar 
treatment  to  160  acres  at  Hanford 
this  year.  I  had  experimented  with 
our  small  vineyard  near  Fowler  be- 
fore beginning  the  work  with  the 
American  Vineyard  Company,  and  had 
done  some  advanced  work  elsewhere. 
Before  1916  this  vineyard  of  33  acres 
of  seedless  had  produced  as  high  as 
53  tons.  After  treatment  it  yielded 
82  tons  a  year. 

But  growers  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  operations  in  the  com- 
pany's 220-acre  vineyard  near  Del 
Rey,  Fresno  county.  This  vineyard 
on  white  ash  and  on  sandy  land  pro- 
duced very  well  up  to  about  1908. 
By  1915  the  production  ran  down  to 
about  a  ton  to  the  acre,  or  240  tons. 
It  was  decided  to  put  the  vineyard 
through  a  course  of  training  under 
fhe  closest  scrutiny.  We  gave  the 
field  a  thorough  survey.  After  the 
rains  and  irrigations  it  was  found 
much  of  the  ground  did  not  take 
water  very  well,  and  large  pools 
stood  in  many  places.  The  vines 
were  in  poor  condition,  the  tops 
were  brushy,  and  the  foliage  scanty. 
The  pruning  had  been  done  care- 
lessly or  unskilfully.  Things  looked 
desperate.  The  remedies  we  applied 
would  have  been  desperate,  except 
they  had  already  been  proved  bene- 
ficial in  smaller  plats. 

GO  TO  THE  BOOT. 

The  roots  gave  us  much  trouble  in 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  B  a  e  1  • 
Brand,  packed  In  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  rine- 
yards:  the  best  for 
bleaching-  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  ifew  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting-.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SI  LPHUR  CO.. 

California   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Locsrher,  Fresno  Manager  the  American 
ompany.] 

places.  Sometimes  they  were  an  inch 
thick.  Big,  thrifty  vines  were  found 
to  send  feeding  roots  into  the  soil 
around  the  poorer  vines  and  weaken 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
root  pruning  was  not  any  too  severe. 
Severing  the  ends  of  some  of  them 
in  this  way  gave  them  impetus  to 
send  out  more  feeders,  and  undoubt- 
edly helped  some  of  the  weaker  vines 
by  removing  the  robbers. 

The  subsoiling  was  done  in  the 
fall,  after  the  leaves  had  dropped 
and  the  vines  were  practically  dor- 
mant. The  ground  was  hard,  and 
we  had  to  irrigate  some  of  it  before 
starting  the  work.  About  6  inches 
below  surface  the  plowpan  was  cut 
through,  proving  to  be  generally  3 
or  4  inches  thick.  For  years  the 
plow  had  run  at  the  same  easy 
depth  and  had  just  scratched  its  sur- 
face. The  water  had  soaked  into  the 
soil  to  the  plowpan  and  the  rest  had 
largely  run  off,  or  stood  until  part 
was  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  rest 
penetrated  without  destroying  the 
compacted  layer. 

FEED  THE  STARVING. 

The  subsoiler  tore  through  the 
sheet  and  loosened  the  middle  of  the 
furrow,  leaving  only  a  shallow  ditch 
in  its  wake.  Then  the  rains  came 
and  settled  the  dirt  back  again,  as 
they  all  soaked  into  the  soil.  There 
were  no  more  pools.  We  pruned  early, 
burnt  our  brush  and  plowed  early. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  vineyard 
worked  easier  and  lighter.  Aeration 
was  better.  Drainage  was  provided 
and  the  plow  pan  seemed  to  dissolve 
to  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow,  though  the  furrow  itself  dis- 
appeared after  the  first  cultivation. 
We  felt  sure  the  water  got  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  sub-soil  layer,  and 
that  rootlets  that  had  been  starving 
for  water,  air  and  plant  food  would 
now  •have  a  chance  to  feed  better 
than  for  many  years. 

PRUNING. 

Pruning  was  given  special  atten- 
tion. Old  and  weaker  wood  was  cut 
away,  but  a  fair  number  of  canes 
were  left.  We  leave  more  canes  than 
recommended  by  some  authorities; 
three  or  four  for  a  weak  vine,  up  to 
a  dozen  for  the  most  vigorous  on  the 
best  soil.  The  year  1916  showed  a 
crop  of  303  tons,  which  we  thought 
a  fair  yield  considering  the  drastic 
treatment  the  vines  were  subjected 
to. 

In  addition  to  these  treatments  we 
planted  Canadian  field  peas  as  a 
green  manuring  crop,  but  these 
never  amounted  to  much.  The  year 
before  that  we  had  planted  Melilo- 
tus  indica,  but  this  too  had  made 
only  a  few  inches  of  growth.  The 
results  from  the  cover  crop  ap- 
peared to  be  negligible.  So  we  at- 
tributed the  increased  yield  to  the 
rejuvenating  effects  of  soil  treatment 
and  pruning. 

TIME  AND  FERTILIZER. 

In  cultivation  and  plowing,  we 
plan  to  get  our  work  done  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring.  Usually 
we  try  to  prune  Thompsons  between 
December  15  and  January  15,  earlier 
than  necessary  with  muscats.  The 
plowing  is  brought  up  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  vine  and  the  depth  is 
regulated  according  to  the  water 
condition  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
water  table  is  close  we  plow  shallow. 
Where  the  soil   is  dryer,  we  plow 


early  in  the  spring  and  try  from  the 
first  to  conserve  the  moisture. 


GAINS  280  TON8. 

We  do  this  in  preference  to  plow- 


RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW 


are  quickly  and  cheaply  destroyed 
with  sulphur  if  applied  with  the 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

Grass  Valley.  Calif..  Sept.  25,  1017. 
The  California  Sprayer  Co., 

Reedley.  California. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  Sept.  13th  just  received,  and  as 
you  wish  me  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayer.  I  will  say 
that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  ma- 
chine. Have  not  had  my  grape*  so  free  from 
mildew  in  the  last  ten  years  aa  they  are  this 

year.    I  have  used  one  other  sprayer,  a  

machine,  but  it  never  did  give  satisfaction. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Copy)  O.  L.  TWITCHELL.  Sr. 


Get  them  at  your  dealers,  or  send  to  us 

$16.00  for  the  Standard  Size  or 
$13.50  for  the  Junior  Size. 

We  will  send  the  machine  on  one  week's  free  trial.  If  it  is  not  satis- 
factory return  it,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Send  for  our  free  book. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  aid  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALLACE  NURSERIES 

^(Established  in  1871) 
Growers  of  selected  1,  2  and  3  year  old 

Orange,  Lemon,  Grapefruit  Trees 

Conditions  encourage  immediate  planting.  DON'T  DELAY.  Write  for 
our  prices.  Trade  in  your  surplus  property.  SALES  OFFICE:  502  I.  W. 
Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


5000  ALMOND  TREES 

A-l  quality.  Size  4-6  feet.  In  good  condition  for  planting.  2500  Non- 
pareil, 2000  Texas  Prolific,  500  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  at  wholesale  prices. 

W.  T.  HOHENSHELL 

LE  GRAND  CALIFORNIA 


BUD  SELECTION        THRIFTY  TREES 

Bud»  from  our  Citrus  Stock — Ml  acted — Pollards  2*  roar  Orchard.  A*  proliflc.  true 
to  typo  as  found.  All  tree*  coaraateed  true  to  aims — absolutely  free  from  frost. 
40.000  Sour  Orang-e  SeedUncs,  one  year  old.  8  to  20  laches     Nothing  better. 


PUKNTH, 


POULARD  &  MARTIIN 

NOBTB  WMITTIX*  HEIGHTS  CITaU  8  NTJKSKKIEB 


CALIFORNIA 


T"THE  BOSS"  I) 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samplts. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  m  kmc.  7  la-  wide  110  00 
12  In  loaf.  T  la.  wlds  11  00 
14  in  Ion*.  T  la.  wide  12 .00 
10  In  Ion*.  T  la.  wide  13  50 
18  In  leac.  7  In.  wide  15.00 
24  In.  kmc.  T  la.  wide  18.00 
30  in.  lone.  1  In-  wide  81.00 

UCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
.380  Willow  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripe».  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 
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ing  later  and  trying  to  get  a  large 
cover  crop.  So  far  we  have  not  de- 
veloped a  cover  crop  that  is  satis- 
factory, and  are  watching  with  in- 
terest the  efforts  of  the  University 
and  individual  farmers  to  work  out 
a  practical  system.  The  soil  must 
not  be  starved,  however.  So  we  are 
applying  8  tons  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre  over  the  entire  vineyard. 
There  is  more  nitrogen  in  it.  We  are 
also  applying  300  pounds  of  gypsum. 
This  application  was  also  made  last 
year.  The  vineyard  that  had  for- 
merly produced  a  ton  to  the  acre 
produced  over  500  tons  on  220  acres. 
The  additional  crop  was  worth  some- 
thing like  $33,000  —  surely  worth 
digging  for. 

Culture  methods  were  making 
themselves  felt,  and  a  vineyard  that 
might  soon  have  become  a  liability 
had  become  a  profitable  asset.  Not 
only  did  we  get  large  crops  last  year, 
but  we  are  hoping  for  good  crops 
this  year,  and  in  years  to  come. 

A  100  per  cent  gain  is  likely  to 
make  a  fellow  feel  like  patting  him- 
self on  the  back,  and  driving  to 
town!  I  have  come  into  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict, with  several  important  vine- 
yards and  packing  houses  to  look 
after.  There  is  also  the  office.  This 
part  of  the  business  I  am  content  to 
leave  largely  to  the  bookkeepers  and 
the  competent  packing  man  the  com- 
pany has  here.  A  few  minutes  daily 
in  the  office  may  be  enough  if  one 
has  several  hundred  acres  to  look 
after.  And  we  are  not  resting  on 
laurels  won.  There  is  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  to  watch  the  clean, 
waxy  young  runners  growing  so  fast 
you  can  hear  them  pop  and  promis- 
ing double  yields  of  sweet  seedless 
California  raisins.  We're  coming 
back  to  that  vineyard  in  time  for  the 
spring  awakening. 

NEW  FIELD  TO  CONQUER. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, we  will  tackle  a  quarter-sec- 
tion of  good  vines,  though  shy  bear- 
ers, in  King's  county.  Leaving  a  field 
with  the  ground  water  a  dozen  feet 
below,  we  take  a  long  step  into  one 
near  Hanford  in  which  the  water  at 
some  seasons  comes  near  the  sur- 
face. The  field  is  divided  roughly 
into  three  divisions,  one  in  which 
the  water  is  6  to  7  feet,  one  where  it 
is  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  and 
the  third  part  which  is  dryer,  sandy 
land.  We  have  been  used  to  plowing 
that  vineyard  the  same  all  over.  Now 
I  have  a  foreman  who  will  divide 
the  vineyard  into  sections  and  treat 
each  according  to  a  plan  which,  so 
far  as  my  experience  show,s,  is  suited 
to  its  individual  needs. 

A  PLOW  THEORY. 

The  sub-soiling  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  pruning  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  the  Del  Rey  field. 
The  plowing  and  cultivation  will  be 
calculated  to  regulate  the  moisture 
supply.  In  the  sandy  land  we  will 
plow  about  8  inches  deep,  and  cul- 
tivate about  6  inches;  saving  the 
moisture  with  a  thick  mulch.  In  the 
fields  which  are  rather  too  wet  we 
will  plow  shallower,  about  6  inches 
with  3  or  4  inch  cultivations.  We 
will  plow  only  about  3  inches  deep 
in  the  wettest  field,  cultivating  still 
less,  only  enough  to  keep  down  the 
weeds. 

SOIL  VENTILATION. 

Our  object  is  to  leave  the  top  soil 
as  open  as  possible,  with  the  sub- 
surface porous  to  permit  as  much 


evaporation  as  possible  early  to  warm 
up  the  ground  in  the  spring,  and  per- 
mit of  enough  drying  out  during  the 
high  water  season  to  keep  the  vines 
from  suffering.  This  vineyard  pro- 
duced 205  tons  of  raisins  on  160 
acres  last  year.  We  are  setting  the 
mark  high  at  380  tons,  or  about  2Yz 
tons  per  acre  this  year.  It  is  c  high 
mark,  but  the  soil  is  good,  and,  bar- 
ring possible  frost,  I  think  we  will 
get  the  tonnage. 

SUCKERS  WILL  BEAR. 

We  have  learned  a  few  things 
^.bout  pruning  which  possibly  ex- 
plode an  old  belief  about  suckers. 
If  you  permit  three  suckers  to  grow 
from  a  stump  they  may  produce  as 
many,  grapes  on  the  second  year  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  vine, 
if  the  laterals  are  not  removed  in 
pruning.  To  get  these  results  it  is 
necessary  apparently  to  cut  away  all 
the  rest  of  the  vine  and  let  the 
strength  go  into  the  suckers.  When 
the  sucker  becomes  the  vine's  sole 
hope  for  continued  existence,  the 
vine  will  turn  it  to  bearing.  An- 
other thing  about  high  pruning, 
fewer  canes  are  frozen  if  the  prun- 
ing is  high. 

LET  FADS  ALONE. 

Don't  experiment.  Do  not  sub- 
ject your  vineyard  to  any  but  tested 
and  tried  methods.  It  is  cheaper  to 
experiment  with  a  few  vines  first. 


ALFALFA  SILAGE  WITHOUT 
CHOPPING. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

For  years  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
has  been  siloed  by  Geo.  A.  Smith  of 
Kings  county.  He. has  a  little  which 
was  put  up  three  years  ago  and  is 
still  good — never  has  molded.  When- 
ever corn  or  sorghum  siloing  comes, 
it  is  put  on  top  of  the  alfalfa  and 
of  course  fed  out  first. 

The  alfalfa  for  silage  is  not  chop- 
ped. A  little  derrick  on  top  of  the 
silo  and  a  Jackson  hay  fork  hoists 
the  freshly  cut  alfalfa  direct  from 
wagon  into  silo.  Two  men  insido 
spread  it  out  and  tramp  it  hard, 
especially  around  the  edges.  It  is 
simply  taken  out  with  a  fork  when 
to  be  fed.  The  silos  are  quite  tall, 
furnishing  considerable  pressure. 


FARM  LOAN  BOARD  ACTIVITIES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  monthly  statement  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  for  Feb- 
ruary is  out.  During  that  month, 
having  but  twenty-three  business 
days,  $13,878,811  were  loaned  to 
farmers  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  on  long-time 
first  mortgages.  This  is  $2,091,294 
more  than  were  paid  in  January. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha 
leads  in  amount  of  loans  closed,  the 
figures  for  that  bank  being  $3,067,- 
850.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  business  and  prospective  busi- 
ness of  the  Berkeley  Federal  Land 
Bank,  District  No.  11: 

Loans  Loans  Loans 

applied  for.  approved.  closed. 

California    ...5431.273  5235,300  $658,100 

Utah                      68,900  2,500  238.400 

Nevada                  15.100  21.500  •  6.600 

Arizona                  13,500  1.000  8,000 


Total   $528,773    $250,300  $910,100 


WATCH  YOUR  SEEDER  WORK. 


"When  my  seeder  is  set  for  its 
full  48-foot  strip,  it  sows  evenly," 
says  a  careful  grain  grower.  "But 
if  it  is  set  for  a  narrower  strip  it 
simply  overlaps  across  the  center, 
leaving  a  strip  directly  behind  the 
outfit  not  sowed  at  all." 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANURE 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

to  any  point  in  carload  lots.    We  are  prepared  to  handle  large  or  small  orders — 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  horse  manure.     Write  us  for  prices. 

J.   P.  HOLLAND 


PHONE  SUTTER  5030 

Office  540  Brannan  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


^Thousands  of  Western  Fafmer^ 
Look  for  the  Giant  Trade  Mark 


The  Giant  trade-mark  on  each  case  of  Giant 
Farm  Powder  is  put  there  for  your  protection. 
When  you  see  it  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
real  Giant  Farm  Powder — the  kind  that  has 
been  cutting  blasting  costs  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — have  become  so  popular  that  many  other 
high  explosives  are  often  in  error  called  "giant 
powders."  Don't  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  brand 
of  Giant  Powder.    Demand  the  genuine. 

"I  have  tried  all  stumping  powders  on  the  market 
under  every  practical  working  condition,"  writes 
James  Foran,  Big  Lake,  Wash.,  "hereafter  I  will  use 
nothing  but  Giant."  Joseph  Labunski,  Cedar  Camp, 
Ore.,  says,  "Whenever  I  use  powder,  it  will  be  Giant. '* 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  mentioning  this  Paper 

and  you  will  receive  free  the  big  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing. "  It  shows  how  your  head  can  help  your  hands  in 
making  farm  work  easier,  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

'* Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  21* 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

frUmf    Address  
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|        Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

j  [Written  for  Faclfle  Rural  Praia.] 

........  


Harrow  Soon  After  Plowing. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  farm- 
ers fail  to  conserve  their  moisture 
as  they  plow  their  orchards  in  the 
spring  or  plow  for  summer  crops. 
Often  the  whole  field  or  orchard  is 
plowed,  and  when  they  turn  back 
to  harrow  the  Marcb  winds  have 
dried  and  hardened  the  clods.  They 
can  never  be  put  in  fine  tilth  if  it 
does  not  rain  any  more.  The  ground 
pulverizes  better  a  few  hours  after 
the  plow  than  ever  again.  It  pays 
to  keep  a  harrow  or  some  tool  in  the 
field;  and  if  the  day  is  windy,  fol- 
low the  plow  after  each  half  day's 
plowing.  Then  when  the  cultivator 
is  started,  just  fasten  a  big  heavy 
log  chain  behind  the  cultivator  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  nice  it 
will  leave  the  soil.  This  chain  adds 
almost  no  extra  draft  to  the  load. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  moist- 
ure goes  out  about  as  quick  some- 
times as  it  goes  in  if  you  do  not  stop 
up  the  crack. — W.  P.  Brown. 

Dnst  Controls  Walnnt  Aphis. 

Finely  ground  tobacco  dust  con- 
trolled walnut  aphis  splendidly 
wherever  the  live  insects  were  found 
in  experiments  carried  out  by  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
California  last  spring  and  summer. 
Two  pounds  per  big  tree  were  mixed 
with  three  pounds  of  kaolin,  a  pow- 
dered clay,  and  applied  by  means 
of  a  gas  engine  and  blower.  Late 
developments  showed  that  a  "y" 
from  the  blower  to  permit  use  of 
two  50-foot  lines  of  three-inch  hose 
made  the  most  comfortable  and  effi- 
cient means  of  application.  Dust 
reaches  the  least  accessible  points  on 
leaves  and  trees  better  than  wet 
sprays.  The  tobacco  dust  costs  six 
cents  per  pound  and  the  kaolin  one 
oent  per  pound. 

Buying  Squirrel  Poison. 

In  buying  materials  for  poisoned 
grain  for  squirrels,  follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke.  For  a 
ton  of  poisoned  whole  barley  use 
100  ounces  of  powdered  alkaloid 
strychnine,  one-tenth  as  much  pure 
saccharin,  not  soluble  saccharin,  the 
same  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
as  of  strychnine,  2%  gallons  of  corn 
syrup,  about  70  ounces  of  pure 
glycerin,  and  3  pounds  of  Kings- 
ford's  Oswego  starch.  Get  the  strych- 
nine and  saccharin  in  original  pack- 
ages and  insist  on  pure  saccharin 
and  glycerin. 

Rye-Grass  in  Sonoma. 

Australian  rye-grass  has  for  years 
been  volunteering  good  hay  crops 
on  several  hundred  acres  of  heavy 
overflow  land  belonging  to  the 
Noonan  Packing  Co.  in  Sonoma 
county.  About  ten  acres  of  rich 
higher  land  was  sown  heavily  with 
rye-grass  and  oats  in  December,  and 
it  has  produced  a  fine  stand  eight 
or  ten  inches  tail  early  in  March. 
Oats  overtopped  the  rye-grass;  but 
a  better  stand  and  growth  of  the 
latter  was  obtained  in  spots  where 
oats  were  absent. 

Farmers  and  Wheat  Substitutes. 

Farmers  who  have  raised  their 
own  wheat  substitutes  and  would  be 
unduly  injured  by  being  obliged  to 
buy  more  in  order  to  get  wheat  flour 
may  get  special  modification  of  the 


ruling  by  application  to  the  State 
Food  Administrator.  But  since  the 
object  is  to  increase  consumption  of 
other  cereals  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reducing  consumption  of  wheat,  no 
one  will  be  helped  to  avoid  buying 
substitutes  In  order  that  he  may 
continue  to  eat  as  much  wheat  as 
ever. 

Humboldt  Alfalfa. 

Five  cuttings  of  alfalfa  per  season 
is  the  aim  of  R.  F.  Fisher  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  based  on  experiments 
growing  it  on  his  valley  ranch,  sev- 
eral miles  back  from  the  ocean.  He 
has  grown  some  with  surface  pipe  ir- 
rigation; and  some  with  no  irriga- 
tion at  all.  Last  summer  he  leveled 
some  for  flood  irrigation.  The  first 
cutting  is  to  be  mowed  early  to  avoid 
the  woodiness  due  to  long  slow  win- 
ter growth,  and  to  leave  more  time 
for  the  other  cuttings. 

Heaviest  Yielding  String  Beans. 

Kentucky  Wonder  string  beans 
yield  the  heaviest,  most  persistent 
crops  of  any  variety  we  ever  saw, 
and  they  are  hard  to  beat  for  good 
eating.  Plant  rows  in  pairs  in  the 
open  and  string  a  high  chicken  wire 
or  put  poles  between  the  rows. 
Plant  when  ground  is  warm.  One- 
half  pound  of  seed  makes  about  100 
feet  of  row.  They  will  be  ready  for 
use  from  June  on. 

Transplant  Good  Roots  Only. 

Some  of  the  worst  garden  troubles 
are  brought  in  on  the  roots  of  plants 
and  remain  in  the  soil  to  attack  the 
next  crop,  writes  F.  H.  Chittenden 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  buying  plants  of 
any  kind  one  should  be  sure  they 
are  free  from  insects  and  the  roots 
clean  and  fibrous,  not  swollen  or 
knotted. 

Grain  Irrigation. 

Heavy  grain  irrigation  applied 
during  early  stages  of  growth  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  heavy  yield 
of  straw  and  light  yield  of  grain,  as 
observed  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Beckett  of 
University  Farm.  But  lack  of  moist- 
ure or  drying  out  by  winds  during 
the  milk  stage  produces  light, 
shrunken  grain. 

Dodder  Seed  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  dodder  seed 
be  cleaned  out  of  alfalfa? — J.  H.  S., 
Bella  Vista. 

Dodder  seed  is  about  the  same  size 
and  appearance  as  alfalfa  seed  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  separate  them 
commercially  and  satisfactorily. 

Bottles  vs.  Birds. 

If  you  have  extra  bottles  about 
the  place  and  birds  are  bothering 
your  crops,  hang  one  from  a  stake 
here  and  there  so  it  will  flash  sun- 
shine as  the  wind  swings  it.  Jap- 
anese in  Imperial  Valley  find  beer 
bottles  quite  effective. 


GARDEN  SLUGS  TROUBLESOME. 

To  the  Editor:  Slugs  eat  my  dahl- 
ias, lettuce,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear above  ground.  Have  sprinkled 
lime  around,  but  it  does  no  good. — 
Mrs.  C.  S.  H.,  Oakland. 

Young  ducks  are  said  to  be  effec- 
tive. Laying  boards  around  on  the 
ground  will  lead  the  slugs  to  collect 
where  they  can  be  slaughtered  in 
daytime.  Hunting  them  individu- 
ally by  lantern  light  will  help,   You  I 


may  get  some  by  poisoning  lettuce 
or  cabbage  leaves  and  placing  them 
about  on  infested  spots.  Poison  the 
leaves  by  dipping  into  water  in 
which  paris  green  has  been  stirred, 
one  ounce  per  five  gallons. 

WORMY  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  When  my  last 
spring's  potatoes  were  grown  they 
were  badly  infested  with  worms. 
What  is  the  cause  and  cure? — Mrs. 
C.  L-.  H.,  Oakland. 

If  the  large  worms  were  white  or 


pinkish  with  black  heads  and  were 
%  to  \  inch  long,  they  were  larvae 
of  the  tubermoth.  Eggs  were  laid 
on  the  plants  last  spring  and  the 
worms  which  hatched  from  them 
worked  down  to  the  tubers.  Plant 
deep  and  hill  the  potatoes  high  to 
keep  the  worms  away.  Do  not  leave 
any  potatoes  exposed  at  night  after 
digging,  for  eggs  will  be  laid  on 
them  and  worms  will  burrow  the 
tubers  in  storage.  Control  is  dif- 
ficult. 


Increased  accuracy  in  planting  means  increased  production  per  acre. 
You  can  get  the  maximum  of  accuracy  with  the  No.  35-N  BLACK 
HAWK  BEAN  PLANTER  because  it  has  the  patented  "impulse  move- 
ment" feature.  This  advantage  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  planter 
for  an  acreage  of  any  consequence. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTER  has  many  other  desirable  features, 
such  as  flexibility,  sight  feed,  extra  large  seed  cans,  adjustable  in 
width  from  26  to  44  inches,  automatic  in-and-out-of-gear  device,  disc 
marker,  renewable  runners,  open  or  closed  wheels  with  removable 
boxes,  nine  speeds  for  each  plate  and  plates  for  planting  all  kinds  of 
beans,  corn,  peas,  sorghums  and  other  similar  seeds.  Five  sets  of 
plates  with  each  planter. 


ACCURATE  PLANTING  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  BLACK 
HAWK  IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  CROP. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


I 

j  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VTSALTA 
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the  short-staple.  A  greatly  increased 
number  of  growers  will  plant  a  crop 
that  will  produce  100,000  bales  in 
the  Valley  in  1918,  according  to  T. 
P.  Daly  of  Calexico,  who  has  had  su- 
pervision of  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton ranches  in  the  world  for  several 
years.  The  cotton  he  markets  has 
a  reputation  for  being  the  cleanest 
and  best  quality  produced.  Mr.  Daly 
presented  at  a  recent  Cotton  Grow- 

Ten  Million 
Dollars  1 

Congress,  to  increase  next 
year's  crops,  has  made  this 
appropriation  to  bring  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  at  cost,  from  Chile. 
"  What  Nitrate  Has  Done  in 
the  Farmer's  Own  Hands" 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  if 
you  send  your  address  on  a 
post  card. 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  CaL  / 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Pendalcino,  16  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


tend  to  a  full  stand.  Use  a  planter 
with  an  open-sight  feed  to  avoid 
skips.  Replant  skips  by  hand  or  re- 
plant the  whole  field  if  there  are 
many  vacancies.  To  get  a  full  stand 
on  alkali  soils,  get  a  full  germina- 
tion before  alkali  causes  the  seed  to 
rot.  Irrigate  frequently  before  plant- 
ing and  drain  to  dilute  or  wash  out 
alkali.  Defer  planting  until  weather 
and  ground  are  warm  enough  to  get 
quick  germination.  Soaking  the  seed 
over  night  will  help.  Even  with 
these  precautions,  replanting  may  be 
necessary. 

"Another  method  is  to  irrigate  the 
ground  several  times  after  listing. 
This  will  concentrate  alkali  on  tops 
of  the  ridges.  Then  open  these 
ridges  with  a  walking  lister,  running 
it  about  five  inches  deep.  This 
throws  most  of  the  alkali  into  the 
open  furrows  and  planting  can  be 
followed  in  the  opened  ridge  with 
good  success.  As  a  rule  ,if  a  good 
stand  is  secured  on  alkali  soil,  a 
crop  can  be  made  by  proper  water- 
ing, although  the  quality  of  the  lint 
is  not  quite  so  good. 

"Leave  the  plants  unthinned  until 
six  to  eight  inches  tall,  with  several 
leaves  formed.  The  plants  will  pro- 
tect each  other  and  will  be  sturdy 
enough  to  resist  the  wind  when  they 
are  thinned." 


WHY  USE  SWEET  SORGHUMS? 


Farm  Bureau  Directors  and  Farm 
Advisers,  at  their  meeting  in  Berke- 
ley in  March,  wired  President  Wil- 
son a  program  of  emergency  food 
production,  including  "the  planting 
of  sweet  sorghums  for  silage  and 
syrup  on  every  dairy  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia." While  sweet  sorghums  have 
hard,  woody  casings  on  their  sweet 
stalks  and  have  quite  commonly 
made  sour  poor  silage  and  are  gen- 
erally less  valuable  for  grain  than 
either  Indian  corn  or  grain  sorg- 
hums, it  is  possible  to  obtain  fairly 
good  silage  if  not  cut  until  only  a 
little  juice  can  be  twisted  out  of 
the  stalks.     The  State  Council  of 


Defense  is  reported  to  have  bought 
over  ten  carloads  of  sweet  sorghum 
seed  near  Merced  at  a  price  above 
six  cents.  The  seed  was  offered  in 
Kansas  last  fall  for  two  cents. 


Brawley  is  claiming  the  blue  rib- 
bon for  the  earliest  summer  squash. 
A  Japanese  grower  shipped  six  4- 
basket  crates  by  express  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  and  the  returns 
were  $4.00  net  per  basket. 


Durango  Cotton  Best  in  Imperial  Valley 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


This  past  season  well-grown  Dur- 
ango cotton,  carefully  picked  and 
ginned,  commanded  a  premium  of 
10c  to  12c  per  pound  over  the  com- 
mon short-staple  grown  in  Imperial 
Valley.  Durango  is  an  upland  long- 
staple,  HJa  to  ljjj  inches  of  uniform 
length.  Most  upland  long-staple  va- 
rieties have  proved,  later,  less  pro- 
ductive, or  more  difficult  to  pick,  and 
have  smaller  bolls.  In  Imperial  Val- 
ley Durango  has  yielded  as  well  as 


ers'  Association  meeting  a  complete 
paper  on  growing  Durango  cotton  to 
secure  the  best  marketability.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  its  reproduction  en- 
tire, but  we  print  his  recommenda- 
tions to  get  the  best  stand  on  alkali 
soil,  and  will  use  other  parts  later. 
— Dr.  D.  G.  Gustason,  Los  Angeles. 

"A  full  stand  of  plants  is  essen- 
tial to  a  maximum  yield.  Careful 
preparation  of  the  seedbed  and  use 
of  20  to  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 


SHOWING  VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COTTON  AND  THE  CONDITION  IN  WHICH  THE 
BALES  ARRIVE  AT  THE  FACTORY. 


Description  Rio 

Gross  Weight   142  lbs. 

;  Height   56  in. 

Size  of  Bales  >  Width   It;  m. 

1  Denth   30  in. 


Egyptian  American  E.  Indian    African''  Pernam-  Mexican 
(Texas)    (Scinde)  buco 

741  lbs.    524  lbs.    334  lbs.     400  lbs.    354  lbs.  508  lbs. 

58in.        58  In.        32in.        40Viin.    51  in.  49  in. 

•11  V>  in.    30  in.        18  in.        "7  in.        18  in.  20  in. 

32  in.        22  in.         27  in.        27  in.        21  in.  46  in. 


lie  strength 

/AM/ON 


Sub-soiling  is  a  necessary  present -day  farming  operation. 
Citrus  growers  of  California  and  all  modern  farmers  are  not 
only  Plowing  Deep  but  they  are  getting  under  that  hard  crust 
with  a  sub-soiler. 

Mod  em  farm  methods  and  up-to-date  farm  equipment  are 
known  to  be  most  efficient  and  produce  largest  yields;  yet 
these  modem  farm  tools  require  POWER. 

SAMSON 


R«g.  &  Pat,  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Countries 


—  Supply  Reliable  Power  for  all  farm  work 

—  Are  simple  in  construction  and  operation 

—  Give  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  new  folder  "Modern  Farming."  It  will 
interest  you  to  know  what  a  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  will  do  for  you. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  General  Motors  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-building'  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump,  Horizontal  Pumps,  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates primingr.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


OAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines,  Motors,  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Pre*!.] 


Heavy  Crop  Needs  More  Water. 

A  Napa  rancher,  whose  sugar 
prunes  had  always  borne  light  crops 
until  last  year  because  he  cut  back 
too  heavily  in  pruning,  left  the 
growth  long  in  the  winter  of  1916- 
17  and  secured  a  bumper  crop.  Many 
of  the  trees  died,  however,  after  the 
1917  crop  was  harvested.  They  were 
on  peach  or  almond  root  on  rather 
gravelly  soil.  The  trees  gave  up  to 
their  crops  so  much  of  the  limited 
moisture  available  that  they  ex- 
hausted themselves.  Irrigation  would 
have  saved  them. 

Prune  Thrips  Scab  Fruit. 

If  thrips  have  infested  prune  blos- 
soms, they  have  laid  eggs  that  will 
hatch  into  white  larvae  with  red 
eyes.  These  will  scab  the  prunes 
unless  promptly  controlled.  Spray 
with  a  3  per  cent  distillate  emul- 
sion in  which  is  mixed  a  pint  of 
blackleaf  40  per  tankful  of  spray. 
Apply  it  about  the  time  petals  fall 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tree  upward. 
This  will  prevent  larvae  falling  to 
the  ground  unsprayed,  and  will  more 
effectively  reach  them  on  the  under 
sides  of  leaves. 

Grape  Leaf  Hopper  Spray. 

Grape  growers  do  not  want  leaf 
hoppers  to  spoil  their  crops  this 
year.  Watch  until  nymphs  become 
numerous  but  before  they  get  wings. 
Spray  under  sides  of  leaves  then 
with  24  pounds  atomic  sulphur  and 
a  pint  of  blackleaf  40  per  200  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  is  likely  to  kill 
what  hatch  during  the  next  ten 
days.  If  numerous  after  that,  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  repeat  than  to  re- 
trench. The  spray  does  not  hurt 
adult  hoppers  much. 

Fruit  Pest  Maps. 

A  fruit-insect  survey  of  California 
was  started  last  January  under  di- 
rection of  Superintendent  Harry  S. 
Smith  of  the  State  Insectary,  with 
co-operation  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners.  It  will  take  the  rest 
of  the  year  probably.  W£en  com- 
pleted, a  State  map  for  each  of  about 
25  major  fruit  pests  will  show  where 
they  are  found.  These  maps  will 
have  been  scrutinized  and  revised  if 
necessary  by  specialists  on  the  va- 
rious troubles. 

Fine  Orange  Intercrop. 

One  of  the  finest  intercrops  we 
saw  among  oranges  in  Los  Angeles 
county  last  summer  was  a  lot  of 
Lady  Washington  beans  planted 
about  20  pounds  per  planted  acre 
early  in  May  in  six  rows  per  center, 
two  feet  apart  between  orange  rows 
20  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four 
years  old,  on  the  ranch  of  F.  N. 
Sanderson.  They  were  being  fur- 
rowed for  irrigation  in  July,  when 
long  pods  had  already  been  made. 

Bees  Make  Sugar  and  Fruit. 

In  a  year  of  sugar  need  across  the 
water,  it  is  too  bad  to  waste  the  nec- 
tar of  our  oceans  of  flowers  when  by 
using  it  we  would  get  more  fruit. 
Bees  will  increase  the  sugar  supply 
and  pollinate  fruit  blossoms.  A  hive 
of  bees  per  acre  may  be  kept  in  the 
center  of  an  ordinary  orchard  with 
assurance  that  the  insects  will  visit 
all  trees. 

Bacterial  Apricot  Blight. 

Apricot  blight,  acting  a  great  deal 


like  pear  blight,  has  been  attract- 
ing alarm  the  past  two  years  in 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It 
has  killed  many  trees  by  killing  in- 
ner bark  on  the  trunks  to  which  it 
often  spreads  from  blossoms.  Gum- 
ming is  characteristic.  The  bacteria 
that  cause  it  have  been  determined. 
Pear  blight  control  measures  seem 
the  only  hope. 

Apple  Worm  Control. 

Apple  worms  can  be  controlled  by 
persistent  spraying;  but  it  must  be 
done  on  time  and  done  right.  The 
first  time  is  at  the  falling  of  the 
petals,  while  the  calyx  leaves  are 
still  spread  out,  so  the  spray  can  get 
into  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple 
ahead  of  the  worm.  Use  about  eight 
pounds  arsenate  of  lead  paste  per 
tankful  of  spray.  Repeat  ten  days 
later. 

Sprayed  Pear  Scab  in  Full  Bloom. 

Two  neighbors  in  Sonoma  county 
sprayed  pears  with  lime-sulphur  for 
scab  last  spring.  F.  W.  Orchard 
used  it  1  to  15  during  full  bloom 
and  had  90  per  cent  clean  pears. 
Trees  thirty  feet  away  were  sprayed 
a  month  earlier,  before  petals  broke 
apart,  using  1  to  12,  and  nearly  all 
of  those  pears  were  scabby.  The 
petals  on  Mr.  Orchard's  trees  turned 
brown  the  day  after  spraying;  but 
the  fruit  was  not  hurt. 

Too  Much  Corn  Among  Trees. 

A  Marin  county  subscriber  plan- 
ned to  grow  five  rows  of  Indian  corn 
in  each  center  between  rows  of 
young  trees  on  heavy  soil  without 
irrigation.  Three  rows  of  milo 
would  probably  not  injure  the  trees, 
but  planting  corn  so  close  as  he 
planned  would  probably  cheat  our 
subscriber  out  of  most  of  a  full  sea- 
son's growth  on  his  trees  and  might 
affect  next  season's  growth  also. 

Apple  Aphis. 

If  apple  buds  have  not  opened  yet, 
there  is  still  time  to  apply  a  12  to 
16  per  cent  crude  oil  emulsion  spray 
or  8  to  1  lime-sulphur  to  kill  aphis 
eggs.  This  will  be  far  easier  than 
to  spray  with  distillate  or  tobacco 
preparations  after  leaves  are  out 
and  aphis  have  infested  them  and 
some  varieties  have  curled  the  leaves 
over  themselves. 


FARM  BACTERIA  TO  DATE. 


[Written  for  Paclfle  Rural  Press.] 

Readers  who  are  following  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  of  those  potent 
agencies,  the  bacteria,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  P.  Blakiston's 
Sons  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  just 
brought  out  the  third  edition  of 
Conn's  "Agricultural  Bacteriology," 
revised  to  date.  It  discusses  the  ac- 
tion of  bacteria  in  soils,  waters,  farm 
crops  and  manufactures,  action  of 
fertilizers,  etc.  The  author.  Dr.  H. 
W.  Conn  of  Connecticut,  died  before 
this  edition  could  be  prepared  and 
the  revision  is  by  H.  J.  Conn  of  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. As  knowledge  of  bacteria  and 
their  action  is  so  rapidly  increasing 
and  as  agricultural  philosophy  based 
upon  such  action  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, it  is  very  important  that  the 
latest  conclusions  of  investigators  be 
known  and  their  bearings  fully  un- 
derstood. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 


506  Jay  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE   PAY    THE  PREIQHT 


HOLLOW  TILE  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

Equipped  With  or  Without  Silo  Doors 


Cost  15  Cents  Per  Bushel 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NECESSARY 
TO  HANDLE  THIS  YEAR'S  CROP 

Write  For  Full  Particulars,  Stating  Location  and 
Capacity  Desired 


CANNON=PHlLLIPS  COMPANY 

920  Forum  Building 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


LIME 


Apply  *w«  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIiE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  * 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


OREOON  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 


American  Wonder,  Early  Rose, 
Peerless,  Burbank,  Garfield,  and 
other  choice  varieties.  Buy  your 
seed  potatoes  from  us  and  profit  by 
our  18  years  of  experience. 

Write  for  Our  1018  Prlee  List  of  Seed 

Potatoes.  Vegetable  Seeds,  etc.    It'a  free. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

223-2ZS  B.  Weber  Av.,    Stockton,  Cal. 


Lower  Prices 

on  OaWanlaad  Surface  Irriga- 
tion  Pipe,   Wall  CWds  mad 
othar    supplies.      Writ*  bow 
for  Now  P*1ce  List. 
Amirtoaa  StM4  Pise  A  Tank  0*. 
U4-M  Pselflt  Elattrl*  Bias.. 
Las  Aasalss,  Cal. 


WESTROBAC 

Pure  Culture  Bacteria 

Bred  for  the  West 

To  be  used  in  increasing  your 
crops  of 

ALFALFA 

CLOVERS 

VETCHES 

PEAS 

BEANS 

Write  us  for  Information. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Go. 


631  Si.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco 
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Sonoma  County  Berry  Growers  Happy 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Berries  in  the  Sebastopol-Forest- 
ville  district  are  mostly  a  by-product, 
being  interplanted  in  young  or- 
chards; but  last  year's  crop  was 
about  5000  tons,  of  which  1200  were 
Logans,  800  Mammoths,  and  3000 
Law  ton  blackberries,  with  about  10 
tons  of  red  raspberries,  according  to 
Manager  F.  B.  Bill  of  the  Sebasto- 
pol  Berry  Growers,  Inc.  These  fig- 
ures include  about  750  tons  shipped 
northward  and  to  points  as  far  East 
as  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river. 
Of  those  shipped  East,  about  170 
were  Lawtons,  80  Mammoths,  10 
raspberries,  and  240  Logans.  All  of 
these  were  pre-cooled  at  the  Asso- 
ciation's modern  pre-cooling  plant. 
Owing  to  high  prices  for  cannery 
and  shipping  berries,  only  40  or  50 
tons  were  dried.  These  were  Law- 
tons  and  Mammoths.  The  cannery 
berries  were  sold  locally  under  a 
sort  of  co-operative  agreement  by 
which  growers  share  in  a  rise  of 
prices  on  the  canned  goods.  Up  to 
March  8,  growers  had  received 
$78.50  per  ton  for  their  Logans,  $73 
for  Lawtons,  and  $68  for  Mam- 
moths, with  another  payment  to 
come  as  soon  as  the  entire  pack  has 
been  sold.  The  Government  is  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  the  cannery 
berries  in  the-  form  of  jam.  The 
same  contract  is  in  effect  next  year 
between  the  organization  and  can- 
neries.     S.    F.    Graham,    a  berry 


grower,  reports  that  independent 
canneries  are  offering  contracts  for 
Lawtons  and  Mammoths  at  $75  for 
the  next  two  years  and  $65  for  the 
two  years  following,  with  Logans  $5 
higher. 

The  Lawtons  shipped  out,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Graham,  grossed  $145  to 
$200  per  ton  in  the  East  and  netted 
$105  to  the  growers  after  paying 
about  $50  a  ton  express.  They  were 
not  sold  at  auction,  but  some  were 
sold  outright  and  others  handled  by 
commission  men.  Former  Local  Man- 
ager I.  N.  Cable  is  devoting  his  time 
now  to  the  Eastern  sales  end  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Bill  expects  1200  tons 
to  be  shipped  East  in  1918,  so  profit- 
able has  the  shipping  business 
proved. 

The  same  acreage  of  blacks  will 
bear  this  year  as  last,  but  Logans 
have  been  decreased  enough  to  make 
production  300  or  400  tons  less  than 
last  year.  The  reduction  is  due  to 
the  five-year  age  limit  of  Logans 
and  to  orchard  trees  getting  too  big 
for  intercrops,  according  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. But  there  is  considerable  new 
planting  this  spring,  and  blacks  have 
been  heavily  planted. 

The  winter  which  has  been  so  dry 
elsewhere  has  been  kind  to  the 
berry  district  and  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  vines  are 
in  fine  shape  and  all  varieties  are 
ready  for  full  bloom. 


Care  of  Merced  Figs 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  P.  Brown.] 


Among  fig  growers  who  have  not 
neglected  the  easy  growing,  compar- 
atively pest-free  Adriatics  are  a 
number  around  Merced,  whose  or- 
chards have  come  to  full  bearing 
with  fine  yield  and  bringing  satis- 
factory returns.  One  of  these  is  the 
Hatch  property  north  of  town,  con- 
sisting of  13  acres  of  White  Adriat- 
ics, managed  by  D.  R.  Oliver.  Mr. 
Oliver  reports  49  tons  of  dried  figs 
for  1914,  48  tons  for  1915,  about 
the  same  for  1916;  48  tons  "were 
harvested  after  a  loss  of  about  10 
tons  from  an  early  rain.  White 
Adriatics  are  now  worth  7c  to  9c 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Oliver  irrigates  one  time  only, 
about  June,  finding  that  a  later  irri- 
gation ruined  his  figs.  He  got  very 
satisfactory  results  both  in  growth 
and  fruit  from  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  He  does  not  prune 
the  White  Adriatics  very  much,  for 


th^  limbs  have  a  tendency  to  hang 
down  if  they  are  thinned  out  too 
much  and  lose  the  support  one  of 
another. 

G.  S.  Rubell  has  16  acres  of  Cali- 
myrnas,  a  part  of  them  12  years  old, 
the  rest  14.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  Merced  county. 
He  gathered  18  tons  the  past  sea- 
son of  dried  fruit,  which  sold  for 
11  per  pound.  He  prunes  very 
little  and  irrigates  not  at  all.  Some 
trees  that  got  the  water  lost  their 
fruit  by  souring.  His  soil,  being  a 
deep,  strong  loam,  carries  moisture 
well. 

He  has  several  acres  of  fine 
peaches  from  which  he  gets  good  re- 
turns, but  says  he  had  rather  grow 
and  handle  figs  than  peaches.  And 
when  you  have  eaten  some  of  that 
dried  fruit  you  do  not  wonder  that 
it  brings  11  y2c  per  pound. 


Drainage  Water  for  Irrigation 

[Written  for  Paeiflo  Rural  Prow.] 


Miss  Jane  Bannon,  city  girl,  in- 
herited a  ranch  in  Placer  county  on 
which  were  two  specially  soft,  wet, 
unproductive  areas,  one  in  vines,  the 
•other  in  old  pear  trees.  She  studied 
-books  and  supervised  installation  of 
a  drainage  system  which  supplies  ir- 
rigation automatically  all  through 
summer  to  other  fruit.  The  vines 
were  pulled  out  and  a  little  digging 
uncovered  two  springs  in  that  area. 
Six  hundred  feet  of  two  -  sided 
troughs  made  of  redwood  plank  were 
laid  underground,  open  side  down- 
ward, from  these  springs  to  a  box 
•set  into  the  ground  as  a  sort  of  man- 
hole. From  the  box  500  feet  of  tile 
three  fe%t  underground  lead  to  a 
Tokay  and  C«rnich»R  vineyard  of 
.about  faux  acres,  which  the  drainage 


water  irrigates.  It  was  running 
about  1%  miner's  inches  of  water 
in  the  middle  of  last  August.  As  a 
miner's  inch  here  costs  $45  per  sea- 
son, the  drainage  work  repaid  its 
cost  very  soon,  besides  making  the 
springy  land  available  for  orchard. 

UNTHRIFTY  PEARS  DRAINED. 

•The  swampy  patch  of  pears  had 
grown  up  to  smartweed  and  you 
couldn't  walk  across  it  any  time  of 
year.  Water  stood  on  the  lower 
rows;  and  even  yet,  two  years  since 
Miss  Bannon  drained  it,  the  trees 
have  not  fully  recovered.  But  the 
ground  is  dry  in  summer.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  of  redwood  V 
troughlag  was  laid  to  an  open 
trench  from  which  two  acres  of 
plums  are  irrigated. 


The  only  solution  of  "the  high  cost  of 
hay"  problem  is  the  immediate  planting 
of  alfalfa.  The  whole  State  of  California 
is  facing  a  hay  famine.  Stock  everywhere 
is  literally  starving.  And  hay  prices  are 
going  up-up-up!  Never  before  has  the 
planting  of  alfalfa  offered  such  golden  re- 
wards. Think  of  selling  your  alfalfa 
baled  in  carload  lots  at  $40  a  ton  and  per- 
haps higher,  next  season!  With  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  oat  and  barley  hay 
in  sight,  alfalfa  is  bound  to  command 
fabulous  prices. 

Help  your  State  and  increase  your  bank 
account  by  planting  alfalfa  The  best 
seed  means  the  best  crop.  Germain's 
Selected  Alfalfa  Seed  is  the  best  that 
money  can  buy — and  Germain's  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed  will  give  you  an 
additional  2x/2  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

 1       Write  for  free  seed  catalog. 


Established  IB7I 

5eedR  Plant 


3-ZLB  3ZB  >"33D 
5DUTH  MAIN  STREET 
l_D5  ANBELE5  -r  ■*•»  CAL. 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seem  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  tbe  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seem  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only — is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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Grow  Squashes  but  Not  Pie  Melons 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Now  that  our  bumper  crop  of  pie 
melons  alias  cow,  stock  or  citron- 
melons  have  all  been  carefully  re- 
moved from  our  fields  and  stacked 
in  corners  or  fed  to  stock,  or — 
have  been  as  carefully  disked  to 
pieces  in  the  field  and  plowed  under, 
there  to  lie  in  comfort  until  the 
warmth  of  next  summer  again  calls 
them  into  .action,  it  might  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  discuss  their 
merits  both  as  a  feed  and  a  weed. 

Some  of  their  attributes  are 
hardiness,  no  one  can  deny  that; 
prolificacy,  shall  we  figure  the  "de- 
scendants" in  ten  generations  from 
one  seed  if  every  seed  would  grow? 
(and  every  seed  can  grow  if  it  is 
given  even  HALF  a  chance),  inde- 
pendence, by  that  1  mean  that  they 
have  no  compunction  to  making  a 
settlement  among  "black-eyes"  nor 
of  lording  it  over  the  foxtail,  along 
the  roadside. 

What  a  recommendation  that 
would  be  for  a  straight  crop  and 
what  a  tonnage  of  melons  a  man 
would  harvest. 

But  what  are  they  worth  in  feed- 
ing value  in  such  times  as  these? 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Rural 
Press  two  articles  are  printed: 

In  Mr.  Brown's  experiment  with 
the  hogs  we  find  that  415  pounds  of 
pigs  ate  4800  lbs.  of  melons  and 
made  15  pounds  of  pork  or  that  for 
every  pound  of  pork  made  the  poor 
hogs  must  eat  320  pounds  of  melons. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  hog 
to  gain  one  pound  a  day,  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver would  consider  that  satisfactory, 
I'm  sure,  and  so  in  order  to  be  pa- 
triotic and  do  his  bit  Mr.  Hog  must 
eat  4  times  his  weight  of  "citrons" 
each  day  if  no  other  food  be  pro- 
vided. 

However  Mr.  Lemon  finds  them 
valuable  when  fed  with  hay  to  his 
milk  cows.  This  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  their  succulence  and  not 
to  any  fat  or  protein  content.  The 
cows  would  undoubtedly  do  just  as 
well  or  perhaps  better  on  a  good 
pasture  if  it  were  available. 

One  neighbor  of  mine  feeds  his 
hogs  on  melons  and  skim  milk  ex- 
clusively, no  grain  ever  being  fed. 
"His  pigs  are  awfully  fat,"  a  young 
lady  visitor  from  the  city  told  me 
and  they  were — around  the  middle, 
especially  after  feeding  time,  but  it 
wasn't  due  to  rolls  of  fat.  In  this 
case  the  milk  was  fed  for  succulency, 
he  believing  that  the  melons  were 
the  solid  part  of  the  ration,  not 
knowing  that  milk  is  about  12  per 
cent  solid  matter.  Melons  contain 
more  water  than  milk  does.  He  fed 
watermelons  also  when  he  could  get 
them,  using  the  old  argument: — 
"They  are  fattening,  they  got  lots 
of  sugar  in  'em,"  which  may  be  true 
in  a  way  but  if  you  indorse  his 
methods  try  this  experiment  on  your 
hired  man.  Let  him  off  from  all 
work  for  one  week,  feed  him  a 
menu  of  watermelons  and  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  skim  milk,  no  other 
food  being  permitted  and  if  ip  one 
week  he  even  looks  a  little  fatter, 
if  he  even  feels  partly  satisfied  with 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering-  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems  Management  and  Devel 
opment  of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surveys. 

68  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


his  condition,  we'll  do  a  "Goldberg" 
out  of  sheer  surprise. 

Pumpkins  and  large  crook-neck 
squashes  will  grow  almost  as  well 
as  the  pie-melon.  They  will  pro- 
duce as  much  food  by  weight  and 
far  more  in  nutrition;  and  if  you 
are  unable  to  feed  all  you  grow  they 
may  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price. 
Five  and  six  dollars  a  ton  were  the 
lowest  figures  last  fall.  They  are 
much  easier  to  control  and  do  not 
threaten  to  become  the  actual  pest 
which  the  pie  melon  is.  I  have 
seen  a  field  of  40  acres  which  were 
so  over  run  with  these  weeds  that 
after  frost  had  hit  the  vines  a  man 
could  actually  have  walked  clear 
across  the  field  in  places  without 
stepping  off  from  melons.  The  far- 
mery of  this  field  later  disked  them 
to  pieces  so  that  he  could  plow. 
His  bean  crop  will  not  be  any  20- 
sack  story  next  year. 

It  is  no  time  to  grow  crops  (?) 
which  are  98  per  cent  water  and  2 
per  cent  worthlessness  when  we  may 
be  handed  food  tickets  at  any  time 
and  have  a  tussle  to  get  "eats"  even 
then. 


HOMESTEADERS    MAY    BE  AB- 
SENT TO  DO  FARMING. 


To  the  Editor:  Being  an  inter- 
ested reader  of  your  valued  paper,  I 
am  herewith  enclosing  you  a  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, relating  to  leaves  of  absence 
to  homesteaders  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  farm  labor  on  other 
lands  than  their  homesteads.  I  saw 
an  article  in  your  paper  a  few 
weeks  since  asking  why  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  enact  such  a  law 
as  a  war  measure,  and  believing 
that  the  writer  did  not  know  that 
Congress  had  already  passed  such 
a  law,  I  am  sending  it  to  you.  This 
may  be  the  means  of  giving  the  law 
a  wider  publicity  than  the  land  of- 
fices of  your  State  would  be  able  to 
give  it. — Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Love,  U.  S. 
Land  Office,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Thank  you.  The  following  are  the 
provisions  of  the  law: 

During  the  pendency  of  the  ex- 
isting war  any  homestead  settler  or 
entryman  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  land  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  farm  la- 
bor, and  such  absence,  while  actu- 
ally engaged  In  farm  labor,  shall, 
upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
this  act,  be  counted  as  constructive 
residence:  Provided,  That  each  set- 
tler or  entryman  within  fifteen  days 
after  leaving  his  claim  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  provided  shall  file  notice 
thereof  in  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
calendar  year  file  In  said  land  office 
of  the  district  wherein  his  claim  is 
situated  a  written  statement,  under 
oath  and  corroborated  by  two  wit- 
nesses, giving  the  date  or  dates 
when  he  left  his  claim,  date  or  dates 
of  return  thereto,  and  where  and  for 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  farm  labor 
during  such  period  or  periods  of  ab- 
sence: Provided  further,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  excuse  any  home- 
stead settler  or  entryman  from  mak- 
ing improvements  or  performing  the 
cultivation  required  by  applicable 
law  upon  his  claim  or  entry:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  home- 
stead settlers  and  entrymen  who 
may  have  filed  their  application 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 


INSECTS  COME  FROM  WEEDS. 


Plant  lice,  red  spiders  and  other 
insects  invade  the  garden  from 
neighboring  weed  borders.  Cabbage 
pests  live  on  wild  mustard,  shep- 
herd's purse,  and  related  weeds.  Keep 
border  weeds  down. 


Home  Gardens  Multiplied  Ten -Fold!  This  Year 
Will  Be  Still  Greater!  Important  to  Start  Now  and 
Start  Right!   A  NEW  BOOK  TO  INSURE  BOTH: 


it 


California 
Vegetables 
in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON 
Editor  of  Pacific  Rural  Press 

A  Manual  of  Practice 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 
FOR  ARID,  SEMI-TROPICAL  COUNTRIES 

Fourth  Edition  —  Revised!  Extended!  Beautified! 
NOW  READV 


320  Pages  of  Text,  24  Full  Page  Illustrations 
Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth 
Order  Now;  Price  $2.00  per  Copy,  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
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J^jJJ  Squirrels 


Gophers 


The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees 
results  or  money  back,  is 


|  squirlgopheneI 

It  contains  special  chemicals. 
Kilmol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate 
the  squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away 
,  their  lung  tissues.  Even  should  the 
animal  reach  (rush  air,  he  can't  sur- 
vive. No  other  exterminator  is  as 
effective  as  Kilmol.  That's  why 
Kilmol  costs  a  little  more  —  but 
economy  In  labor  warrants  tne 
advanced  price.  For  best  result  use 
repared  waste  balls  saturated  with 
Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  TJ.  8.  Government 
Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  In  dry 
weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  8.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol, 
Waste  Ballt  and  U.  S.  Gov  t.  Toisonei 
Sarlcv. 

Mfd.  by  Herbert  f.  Dugan,  11 70  Salter  Si.,  San  Francisco 


MUD! 

— It  gets  in  your  ditches 
— thengrass  grows  and 
refuse  piles  up  —  and 
then  your  ditch  is  bard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
shovel.  The  jobis  easy  with 

iSSSeS  <3>//la^^ 

sizes.  Makes  now              / 1  |^ffi>»5- 

ditches,  cleans  old   _        .  _ 

ones, to 4 ft. deep.  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 
FINE  FOR  GRADING,  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  the  work  of  50  men  and  does  a  better 
job.   Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  gears.    No  repair  bins.  Fully 
Illustrated  catalog  with  prices  andlist  of  users 
near  you  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

|        OWENSBORO  DITCHER  *  GRADER  CO. 
1S73  Waiee  Street                    Denver.  Colorado 

 — .  — 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner's  biff  questions: 
How  can  1  have  a  pood  garden  with 
Ptaat  expense  T  How  can  the  wife 


hnve  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  wast  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  it  and  doa  day  s  hand- 
work In  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. 14^0 
to  I3CL00. 
Write  for 
booklet 

BatemanMTgCo.,Boz  39C,Gren!och,N.J. 


KANOCSE  *  FOOTE,  General  Afente 
First  and  Jackson  Sts.,         Oakland,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

BLUE  GUM  and  RED  GUM 
EROSTATA  for  sale;  a  limited 
quantity,  in  fine  shape  for  com- 
mercial planting,  left. 

W.  A.  I.  SIRATION  KSffiil 


RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PLANTS 

I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb, 
San  Diego.  1916.  Sold  675  30-lb.  boxes,  re- 
ceiving 9673.70,  from  2350  plants  first  season 
after  planting.  Takes  5000  plants  per  acre. 
Perennial— only  has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  recipe 
for  a  very  delicious  pie,  and  price  list  of 
plants.  W.  A.  LEE.  COVINA.  CAL. 


BARB 

Plant  Your  lied  Now  U  Wnler  Rnbart 


Tou  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.    Others  routine  S1.000  per  acre, 
ran  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.    Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  CaL 
Rhnbarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
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Sudan  May  Improve  Hay  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


With  each  rain  that  comes,  there 
is  more  hope  for  a  grain  hay  crop 
and  more  hope  for  alfalfa.  But  the 
State  north  of  Fresno  has  had  but 
little  more  than  half  of  its  normal 
rainfall  at  this  writing  and  there  is 
still  not  enough  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains for  adequate  irrigation. 

Among  all  the  hay  crops  grown  in 
California,  none  combines  drouth- 
resistance  with  high  yield  equal  to 
Sudan  grass.  It  has  been  tried  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  several  sea- 
sons and  has  proved  adapted  in  most 
sections.  This  is  no  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting moisture  conservation;  for 
Sudan  makes  good  use  of  all  the 
moisture  it  can  get  in  well-drained 
soils. 

Sudan  makes  fine  hay,  being  cut 
later  for  horses  than  for  milk  cows. 
It  is  not  well  established  on  the  city 
markets;  but  there  is  every  reason 
that  a  season  like  the  one  ahead  of 
us  will  introduce  it  in  a  way  that 
will  make  it  stay  permanently. 
Meanwhile  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  demand  will  be  for  stock 
feeders  not  in  the  city. 

YIELD  AND  FEED  VALUE. 

Sudan  contains  about  50  per  cent 
carbohydrates  and  5  per  cent  pro- 
tein; while  alfalfa  contains  about  45 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  14.3  per 
cent  protein.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  thrive  on  the  hay;  and  they 
as  well  as  hogs  thrive  on  Sudan  pas- 
ture, there  being  no  danger  of  bloat. 
The  yield  is  three  to  five  tons  per 
acre  in  two  to  four  cuttings,  with 
good  pasture  afterward.  It  is  best 
planted  early  as  possible  after  frost 
danger  is  past,  on  a  fine  deep  seed 
bed.  Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of 
seed  are  broadcasted  per  acre.  Thick 
seeding  means  finer  hay  and  better 
pasture.  Less  seed  is  used  when 
drilled  in  rows,  but  the  hay  is 
coarser  and  seed  yield  is  better. 
Planting  has  been  done  in  early 
June  after  plowing  under  oat  stub- 
ble on  dry  land  and  one-third  stand 
made  one  cutting  of  hay.  But  this 
is  not  recommended,  for  yield  in- 
creases with  length  of  growing  sea- 
son. 

There  is  considerable  seed  in 
growers'  hands  this  year  in  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas, 
though  the  last-named  two  States 
seem  to  have  had  a  lighter  crop 
than  last  year,  while  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia have  had  heavier  crops  of 
seed.  The  price  is  one-third  to  one- 
half  that  of  last  year  and  will  go  up 
or  down  according  to  the  demand 
that  develops.  In  California,  prob- 
ably the  acreage  will  increase  great- 
ly due  to  normal  conditions;  and  a 
good  bit  in  addition,  due  to  the 
drouth.  About  25  carloads  of  30,- 
000  pounds  each  of  Sudan  seed  were 
produced  in  the  State  last  year  and 
much  of  it  is  still  being  held  by 
growers,  who  want  nearer  last  sea- 
son's prices  than  they  are  likely 
to  get. 

CREAM  SUDAN. 

Much  of  the  seed  on  markets  is 
purplish  to  black  color.  A  strain 
has  been  produced  ^called  "Cream 
Sudan,"  which  dealers  and  hay 
growers  are  beginning  to  demand, 
according  to  G.  B.  Johnson  of  Paso 
Robles.  This  is  the  result  of  Sudan 
seed  growers  pulling  coarse-growing 
stalks  from  their  fields  every  year 
before  they  bloomed,  and  then  se- 
lecting by  hand  only  the  clear 
cream-colored  seed.    It  is  to  be  pre- 


sumed that  hand-selected  seed  will 
be  superior  and  produce  better  than 
seed  from  the  threshing  machine 
threshing  everything  that  comes 
from  an  ordinary  field.  Mr.  John- 
son suggests  that  in  this  year  of 
emergency  many  farmers  who  have 
early-plowed  summer  fallow  should 
work  it  down  fine  and  sow  Sudan. 
He  writes  that  his  horses  and  cat- 
tle are  doing  well  on  Sudan  straw 
and  wheat  straw. 


PROVIDE 


PASTURE 
HOGS. 


FOR  THE 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  M. 
DeVilbiss,  President  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association.] 

The  impression  with  many,  that 
it  is  easy  for  one  to  raise  a  few 
hogs  on  vacant  lots,  fed  on  swill 
and  table  scraps,  is  likely  to  lead 
them  still  further  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness after  successfully  feeding  a 
pork  hog  or  two.    There  will  prob- 


SUDAN  SEED  SUPPLY  GOOD,  BUT  ORDER  EARLY. 

There  were  202,000  pounds  of  the  1917  crop  of  Sudan  grass  seed  In 
the  hands  of  shippers  December  31,  1917,  according  to  rather  incom- 
plete returns  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Markets.  About  260,000 
pounds  of  the  1917  crop  had  been  shipped  out  up  to  that  date,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  still  in  growers'  hands, 
making  the  total  crop  about  1,155,000  pounds.  Some  678,000  pounds 
of  the  1916  crop  had  been  shipped.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  big 
crop  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  which  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducing States.  Seedsmen  of  the  Southwest  have,  however,  been  adver- 
tising to  get  seed  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  California  seeds- 
men are  not  loaded  up — growers  are  holding  for  higher  prices.  Kan- 
sas, where  Johnson  grass  does  not  grow  on  account  of  the  climate, 
stands  ready  to  sell  at  figures  which  will  enable  California  seedsmen 
to  distribute  at  $16  per  cwt.,  according  to  one  dealer.  Lots  of  the 
seed  were  sold  last  year  at  25c  to  50c  per  pound,  though  it  costs  little 
if  any  more  to  produce  than  sorghum  seed,  and  it  grows  with  as  little 
moisture.  The  hay  situation  is  urgent;  and  where  Sudan  thrives  it 
will  make  more  hay  than  anything  else  except  alfalfa.  Readers  may 
well  order  as  soon  as  planting  is  decided. 


ably  be  many  that  will  try  a  few 
brood  sows,  and  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  will  be  disappointed,  for 
to  keep  sows  and  pigs  it  takes  past- 
ure and  range.  A  sow  and  her  pigs 
will  not  do  well  cramped  up  in 
close  quarters,  and,  furthermore,  it 
will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until 
feed  costs  more  than  the  profit  de- 
rived from  keeping  them.     A  hog 


is  good  company  and  a  breeder  of 
purebred  hogs  likes  to  live  among 
them,  but  the  hog  kept  for  company 
alone  would  even  get  his  patriotism. 

We  give  our  sows  and  pigs  plenty 
of  pasture,  both  before  and  after 
farrowing,  and  find  that  it  not  only 
cheapens  the  ration,  but  our  stock  is 
more  healthy,  vigorous  and  growthy 
by  so  doing. 


The  KNOWN  car  will  have  a  "waiting  list"  this  year 

UTILITY  is  now  the  national  buying  reason.  The  public  wants  only  cars 
of  proved  reliability  built  by  established  companies.  With  output  reduced 
because  of  war  manufacture  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  preferred  cars.  If  you 
expect  to  buy  a  KING  this  year,  ORDER  EARLY. 


Following  a  successful  but  smaller  "Eight" 
and  a  popular  "Four",  this  sixty  horse  power 
King  is  beginning  its  third  year  of  world- 
wide operation,  with  practically  no  mechan- 
ical change  except  a  general  refinement  which 
continues  at  all  times.  The  chassis  has  proved 
its  power,  stamina  and  economy  in  every  cli- 
mate the  world  over  and  its  recent  use  for 
armored  cars  and  war  ambulances  is  final  evi- 
dence of  its  reliability  under  all  conditions. 


The  Xing  "Foursome"— a  body  type  origi- 
nated by  this  Company,  and  now  widely  fol- 
lowed— was  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
handsomest  at  the  New  York  Automobile 
Show.  You  are  urged  to  examine  and  drive 
this  remarkable  car. 


A  7-passenger  Touring  Car  and  a  7-passenger 
Sedan  are  two  other  popular  King  models. 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

KING    MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY/DETROIT 
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T  IS  DUE  to  ourselves  and  to  prospective 
users  of  Cutter's  Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum  and  Hog  Cholera  Virus  to  say 
that  up  to  1917  we  had  not  produced 
either  of  these  articles. 


But  it  is  also  due  to  ourselves  and  prospective 
users  to  say  that  when  we  did  start  to  produce  them 
we  had  back  of  us  twenty  years  of  experience  in 

producing  serums  and  viruses  for  human  and  an- 
imal use,  and  in  that  respect  we  were  better  quali- 
fied to  produce  them  than  laboratories  which,  while 
they  have  been  producing  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 
and  Hog  Cholera  Virus  for  a  few  years,  lack  the  ex- 
perience in  producing  high-grade  laboratory  prod- 
ucts that  The  Cutter  Laboratory  possesses. 

That  experience  enabled  us  to  plan,  build,  equip 
and  conduct  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  best-equipped  plant  in  the  work!  for  the 
production  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Hog 
Cholera  Virus,  a  picture  of  which  is  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

Our  record  of  several  hundred  thousand  doses 
sold  and  used  within  the  first  year  after  production 
commenced,  without  one  single  complaint  of  bad 

results  or  lack  of  realization  of  expected  good  re- 
sults, is  also  due  to  that  same  more  than  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  proper  conduct  of  laboratory 
processes  which  our  organization  possesses. 

This  same  laboratory  (and  field  experience,  too) 
leads  us  strongly  to  urge  the  use  of  Refined  Germ- 
free  Serum. 

Measure  for  measure,  a  properly  prepared,  clear, 
sterile  serum  gives  greater  protection  than  the  old 
type  (defibrinated  blood)  serum  does,  because  all 
the  inert,  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  have  been 
removed. 

This  refining  process  does  not  remove  any  of  the 
immunity-producing  substances. 

It  is  the  same  type  of  serum  as  Diphtheria  and 
Tetanus  Antitoxic  Serums  (the  "Globulin"  type  is 
not  referred  to  in  this  connection),  and  one  might 
just  as  well  argue  for  the  use  of  a  contaminated 
Anti-Diphtheritic  Serum  as  to  argue  for  the  use  of 
the  old  defibrinated  blood  type  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum.. 

There  is  only  one  valid  argument  for  the  old  type 
of  serum,  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  and  can  therefore 
be  sold  for  less. 

But  this  is  offset  by  the  greater  absorbability  of 

the  Refined  Serum,  its  freedom  from  the  possibility 
of  abscess  formation  and  discoloration  of  the  flesh 
at  point  of  injection,  and  its  20  per  cent  greater 
potency. 


Cutter's  Ref  i 
Anti=Hog;  C 


Produced  ui 


The  Cutte 


Berkeley 

''THE  LABORATORY 


Cutter's  Refined  Germ-free  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  is  suppli 

in  50  c.c,  250  c.c,  and  500  c.c.  bottles,  at  2y2  cents  per  c.c.  Tj 
low  price  was  made  to  popularize  this  superior  product.  We 
express  charges. 

Cutter's  Defibrinated  Blood  Type  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  i: 

supplied  in  appropriate  size  bottles  at  1^  cents  per  c.c.  It  is  th« 
best  serum  of  this  type  that  can  possibly  be  produced.    We  pa) 

express  charges. 

Hog  Cholera  Virus  for  use  with  either  type  of  Serum  is  suppliet 
in  50  c.c.  bottles  at  1^2  cents  per  c.c.   We  pay  express  charges. 

Let  your  Veterinarian  order  for  you,  and  encourage  him  to  b« 
liberal  in  estimating  the  amount  of  serum  to  use.  There  is  always 
some  wastage,  besides,  safety  lies  in  giving  more  than  may  b< 
needed  rather  than  in  trying  to  figure  too  fine. 
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Germ-Free 
lera  Serum 


I  License  by 


_aboratory 


ilifornia 


I A  T    KNOWS  MOW" 


Jhould  your  Veterinarian  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  some  other 
urn,  there  is  probably  a  reason  that  concerns  him  but  not  you, 
t  should  make  you  more  insistent  that  Cutter's  Serum  be  used, 
insist  on  Cutter's  and  order  direct  from  us  should  you  have 
uble  getting  it.  We  ship,  day  or  night,  by  earliest  prepaid 
>ress. 

'orrespondence  is  solicited  with  veterinarians  and  stockmen  who 
interested  in  our  new  Germ-free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggres- 
,  and  also  from  those  having  stock  in  Anthrax  infected  districts, 
tter's  Anti-Anthrax  Serum  and  Anthrax  Spore  Vaccine  make 
ck  raising  safe  in  such  districts. 

3ur  new  plant  for  the  production  of  Anthrax  Vaccine  and  Anti- 
thrax  Serum  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world 
roted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  these  two  articles. 


3§m 


|HENEVER  any  producer  seriously  ar- 
gues that  the  old  type  serum  is  equal  to 
.  or  better  than  the  clear,  sterile  serum, 
jj  talks  glibly  of  the  danger  of  "filtering  out 
the  immune  bodies,"  set  it  down  that 
either  he  is  not  equipped  to  produce  the  clear,  ster- 
ile serum,  or  he  is  trying  to  cover  his  ignorance  of 
serum  values  with  a  camouflage  of  words. 

We  produce  both  types  of  serum,  and  our  de- 
fibrinated  blood  (old  type)  serum  is  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced,  but  the  sooner  veteri- 
narians and  hog  raisers  switch  over  to  the  use  of  the 
refined  germ-free,  the  sooner  will  they  be  in  line 
with  the  advice  and  practice  of  the  best  authorities. 

We  advise,  too,  that  while  the  hog  raiser  should 
know  enough  about  vaccination  operations  to  be  a 
judge  as  to  whether  they  are  being  conducted  right, 
he  should  nevertheless  neither  do  the  work  himself 
nor  trust  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

Get  a  competent  veterinarian,  his  every-day  ex- 
perience with  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  ordinary 
surgical  technique  beat  theoretical  knowledge  or 
the  knowledge  that  comes  from  only  occasional 
practice. 

A  good  veterinarian,  like  a  good  physician,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  in  the  skillful  handling  of 
vaccination  operations  he  more  than  saves  what  his 
fees  amount  to. 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  pamphlet  giving  the 
latest  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  proper  procedure 
in  the  administration  of  serum  and  virus  and  the 
proper  handling  of  animals  before,  during  and  after 
vaccination. 

It  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the  veter- 
inarian, but  it  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
hog  raiser. 

If  the  hog  raiser  reads  it  carefully  he  will  know 
that  he  is  not  qualified  or  prepared  to  be  anything 
but  a  lay  helper  in  properly  conducted  work;  but  he 
will  also  know  whether  the  operator  is  really  up-to- 
date  in  his  conceptions  and  practice. 

Write  for  this  pamphlet  giving  "Special  and  De- 
tailed Information  Concerning  Hog  Cholera  Im- 
munization," also  for  booklet,  "Hog  Cholera  Pre- 
vention." 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  type  serum  is  used, 
stockmen  should  insist  on  the  use  of  Cutter's  Serum 
and  Virus,  because  they  are  made  by  "The  Labora- 
tory That  Knows  How,"  and  in  not  one  single  in- 
stance have  they  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Owners  of  purebred  swine  should  insist  that  Cut- 
ter's Refined  Germ-free  Serum  be  used.  For  it  is 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  to  pay  big  prices  for 
purebred  boars  and  sows  and  then  trust  the  lives  of 
their  progeny  to  the  old  type  serum  when  for  a  few 
cents  more  per  dose  a  safe  and  absolutely  germ-free 
serum  may  be  used. 
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PORK  AND  PATMOTISM-Our  Opportunity 

Last  of  three  articles  on  war-time  pork  production,  written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


PIG  well  born  is  half 

A raised.  The  larger,  bet- 
ter developed  and  more 
vigorous  a  pig  is  at 
birth,  the  more  rapid 
his  development  will  be 
after  birth,  and  the  cheaper  he  will 
put  on  his  gains.  Consequently, 
every  attention  which  will  result  in 
larger  and  stronger  litters  should  be 
given  the  sow. 

This  does  not  mean  simply  a  few 
days  before  farrowing  time,  for  the 
time  to  start  developing  a  litter  of 
pigs  properly  is  even  before  the  sow 
is  bred.  To  secure  large  litters  she 
must  be  in  a  certain  condition  when 
bred,  and  to  have  the  pigs  come  big 
and  husky  she  must  be  kept  in  a  cer- 
tain condition  during  the  period  of 
gestation. 

When  a  sow  is  thin  her  organs  of 
generation  are  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition. When  she  is  fat  they  are 
blocked.  Consequently,  at  breeding 
time  she  should  be  neither  rolling 
fat  nor  thin,  but  in  good,  thrifty 
condition,  and  gaining  in  flesh. 

This  "gaining  in  flesh"  is  very  im- 
portant, and  is  what  is  termed 
"flushing"  the  sow.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  when  a  sow  Is 
flushed  just  before  breeding  time  she 
will  have  a  larger  litter  than  when 
she  is  going  backwards  or  just  hold- 
ing her  own. 

Often  gilts  that  are  being  bred  for 
the  first  time  cannot  be  flushed  be- 
cause they  have  been  forced  to. the 
limit  for  months,  and  they  will  not 
respond  to  additional  feed.  Their 
organs  are  liable  to  be  blocked,  and 
probably  this  is  one  reason  why 
some  gilts  have  such  small  litters. 

Consequently,  if  gilts  have  been 
forced,  they  should  be  held  back  for 
several  weeks  before  breeding  them, 
so  that  at  ten  days  before  breeding 
time  they  will  be  in  good,  thrifty 
condition,  but  not  fat. 

At  that  time  they  should  be 
flushed,  as  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  flushing  is  done  for 
about  ten  days  before  breeding.  The 
amount  of  feed  should  be  increased, 
and  it  should  be  mixed  so  as  to  be 
very  rich  in  protein.  Plenty  of  tank- 
age should  be  included. 

With  older  sows  that  are  to  be 
bred  in  from  two  to  five  days  after 
they  wean  their  pigs,  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  the  same 
flushing,  but  they  need  it  even  more 
than  the  gilts  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  them  gain  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  nurs- 
ing their  pigs.  Keep  up  this  liberal 
feeding  after  weaning  time  and  un- 
til the  sow  is  bred,  as  occasionally  a 
sow  in  poor  flesh  will  be  slow  in 
coming  in  heat,  and  may  not  take 
the  boar  at  the  customary  time  be- 
tween .the  second  and  fifth  day. 

After  our  sows  are  bred,  we  divide 
them  into  three  groups,  one  consist- 
ing of  mature  sows  that  have  their 
growth,  one  young  sows  that  are  still 
growing,  one  gilts  that  have  been 
bred  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  so  as  to  give  each  lot  of 
sows  the  proper  feed,  and  as  we  gen- 
erally have  too  many  mature  sows 
for  one  field  we  divide  them  again 
into  two  lots — one  consisting  of 
those  that  are  in  fairly  good  flesh, 
and  the  other  those  that  are  thin, 


so  that  the  latter  may  be  fed  heavier 
than  the  former. 

But  in  bringing  a  sow  back  to 
her  normal  flesh  it  is  not  wise  to 
suddenly  force  her.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter for  her  and  her  litter  to  have  her 
gain  gradually  during  the  gestation 
period.  Consequently,  the  thin  sows 
should  not  be  stuffed,  but  should  re- 
ceive the  regular  full  feed,  while 
those  that  are  in  good  fresh  may  be 
kept  in  proper  condition  on  a  half 
grain  ration,  with  plenty  of  good 
forage. 

About  six  weeks  before  farrow- 
ing time  the  grain  should  be  In- 
creased to  three-fourths  the  full 
feed,  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient 
nourishment  for  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing pigs.  This,  however,  is  for  the 
mature  sows  alone.  The  growing 
sows  and  the  bred  gilts  have  their 
body  growth  to  take  care  of,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  the  pigs  they 
are  carrying,  and  they  should  be  fed 
a  liberal  growing  ration  during  the 
entire  period  of  gestation,  instead 
of  a  mere  maintenance  ration. 

They  should  receive  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  in  twenty  minutes  at 
each  feeding,  provided  they  develop 
in  bone  and  muscle  and  do  not  put 
on  too  much  fat.  Naturally  the 
growing  sows  will  look  fatter  than 
the  gilts,  as  they  will  more  nearly 
have  their  growth  and  can  carry 
more  flesh. 

If  necessary,  growing  sows  and 
bred  gilts  may  be  kept  together,  as 
they  should  receive  the  same  ration, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate, as  the  sows  are  apt  to  drive 
the  gilts  away  from  the  trough  so 
that  they  will  not  get  their  share  of 
feed. 

Two  weeks  before  farrowing  time 
reduce  the  feed  of  both  sows  and 
gilts  just  a  little,  and  continue  with 
this  reduced  amount  until  48  hours 
before  farrowing,  when  treat  as  di- 
rected in  the  first  article  of  this 
series. 

Farrowing  time  should  find  a  sow 
in  good  flesh,  but  not  rolling  fat. 
The  old  idea  that  a  brood  sow 
should  be  kept  thin  while  pregnant 
— even  right  up  to  farrowing  time — 
is  a  back  number.  True,  an  over- 
fat  sow  will  have  trouble  delivering 
her  pigs,  and  will  suffer  greatly  if 
the  weather  is  hot,  but  if  she  is 
simply  in  full  flesh  and  not  over-fat 
she  will  have  no  trouble,  and  she 
will  be  more  quiet  and  less  apt  to 
kill  her  pigs  than  a  thin  sow  that 
is  restless  and  jumps  up  every  few 
minutes  for  something  to  eat. 

The  most  important  part  of  these 
instructions  for  brood  sows  is  given 
last,  and  it  is  that  for  the  good  of 
both  the  sow  and  the  pigs  she  is  car- 
rying she  must  have  abundant  and 
regular  exercise. 

The  leading  three  breeders  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  in  talking  over  the  best 
methods  of  handling  brood  sows  and 
the  most  essential  thing  in  bringing 
about  a  good  condition  for  sows  to 
farrow  litters  of  large,  husky  pigs, 
were  unanimous  in  stating  that  ex- 
ercise is  the  most  important  of  all — 
even  more  important  than  feed — and 
that  a  poorly  fed  sow  that  has  plenty 
of  exercise  will  farrow  a  better  litter 
than  a  well-fed  sow  that  has  been 
allowed  to  become  lazy. 

Generally  when  sows  are  on  pas- 


ture they  get  sufficient  exercise,  but 
if  this  is  not  enough,  and  they  act 
sluggish  and  lazy,  they  should  be 
forced  to  exercise,  either  by  driving 
them  or  by  cutting  down  on  their 
grain  fed  in  the  trough  and  scat- 
tering soaked*,  whole  grain  through- 
out the  field,  so  that  they  will  have 
to  hunt  for  each  kernel  and  cover  a 
great  deal  of  ground  before  they  get 
enough  to  satisfy  them. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  drive  them, 
this  should  be  done  quietly,  so  that 
they  will  not  become  excited;  in 
fact,  nothing  should  ever  be  done 
around  hogs  to  excite  them,  as  they 
are  more  affected  by  sudden  disturb- 
ances than  any  other  farm  animals. 

A  sluggish,  lazy  sow  cannot  keep 
her  internal  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  cannot  farrow  a 
healthy  litter  of  pigs.  Consequently, 
an  unchangeable,  inflexible  rule 
should  be  that  every  brood  sow  must 
have  sufficient  exercise,  either  vol- 
untary or  forced,  to  keep  her  in 
prime  breeding  condition.  Liberal 
feeding  and  abundant  exercise  are 
ten  times  better  than  light  feeding 
and  little  exercise. 

GROWING  BREEDING  STOCK. 

The  old  adage,  "blood  will  tell," 
applies  to  hogs  as  well  as  to  other 
animals,  but  we  should  add  that  it 
requires  proper  feeding  to  make  it 
tell.  All  successful  breeding  depends 
upon  successful  feeding,  and  the 
value  of  an  animal  at  breeding  age 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  way 
it  has  been  developed  up  to  that  age 
as  it  does  upon  its  value  at  birth  as 
determined  by  its  pedigree  and  in- 
dividuality. 

Every  hog  raiser  knows  that  the 
secret  of  success  is  in  keeping  the 
"baby  bloom"  on  pigs  as  they  de- 
velop. This  is  comparatively  easy 
up  to  weaning  time,  but  the  real  pe- 
riod when  a  pig  is  "made  or  marred" 
is  after  weaning,  when  the  attend- 
ant turns  his  attention  to  other 
things  that  he  considers*  more  im- 
portant. He  just  feeds  the  growing 
pigs  in  a  mechanical  way,  evidently 
feeling  that  they  are  old  enough  to 
get  along  without  any  special  at- 
tention or  care. 

But  no  worse  mistake  could  be 
made.  There  is  no  animal  that  will 
go  backward  from  lack  of  care 
quicker  than  a  hog,  and  there  is 
none  that  will  respond  more  quickly 
to  extra  care.  A  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  care  given  a  season's 
crop  of  pigs  may  mean  a  difference 
of  several  hundred  dollars  in  value 
at  selling  time. 

Consequently,  while  it  is  advis- 
able to  establish  feeding  schedules, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  suc- 
cessful hog  feeding  is  done  more  by 
eye  than  by  measure,  and  that  no 
matter  how  closely  rules  are  fol- 
lowed the  pigs  must  be  watched 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  devel- 
oping properly. 

Proper  development  does  not  mean 
simply  an  increase  in  weight.  True, 
we  want  big  animals,  and  we  must 
keep  our  stock  gaining  rapidly,  but 
we  must  be  particular  to  see  that 
the  gain  is  in  bone,  frame  and  mus- 
cle, and  not  in  fat.  We  hear  of  six- 
months  and  year-old  pigs  reaching 
enormous  weights,  but  we  never 
hear  from  such  pigs  afterwards. 
They  look  fine  and  sell  for  big  prices 


to  breeders  who  have  more  money 
than  brains;  but  they  do  not  develop 
into  good  breeders;  neither  do  they 
become  as  large  at  maturity  as  pigs 
grown  out  more  slowly. 

The  breeder  who  starts  out  to  see 
how  big  he  can  make  breeding  stock 
at  six  or  eight  months  gets  them 
loaded  with  fat  and  down  on  their 
feet,  and  feeds  the  vitality  all  out 
of  them,  and  they  are  not  in  the 
race  during  the  second  year,  while 
the  one  who  carries  his  pigs  along 
more  moderately  on  bone-  and  mus- 
cle-making food,  with  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise to  make  the  flesh  solid  and 
keep  the  digestive  organs  in  .proper 
order — this  breeder  has  the  plan  that 
wins  in  the  home  stretch. 

We  don't  want  fat,  chubby  little 
butter  balls — pigs  that  are  pretty 
to  look  at  because  they  are  so  plump 
— for  such  pigs  never  develop  the 
frame  to  enable  them  to  become 
large  hogs.  What  we  want  in  grow- 
ing pigs  is  great,  long,  tall,  rangy 
fellows  that  grow  so  fast  in  frame 
and  bone  that  they  don't  have  time 
to  fill  out.  After  they  have  devel- 
oped the  proper  frame,  the  finishing 
touches  can  easily  be  put  on,  as  it 
does  not  take  long  to  load  100 
pounds  or  more  of  flesh  on  them. 
But  during  the  first  year  they  should 
be  kept  stretching  out,  and  extreme 
fitting  should  not  be  practiced.  A 
safe  rule  is  to  keep  them  in  such 
flesh  that  it  would  require  sixty 
days  to  finish  them  off  for  market. 
If  this  is  done,  they  will  be  kept 
in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition  and 
will  get  larger  and  larger,  and  be- 
come better  and  better  every  day  of 
their  development. 

Reducing  this  growth  to  weights, 
a  pig  should  gain  an  average  of  a 
pound  a  day  during  the  first  year, 
and  the  weights  by  months  should 
be  as  follows: 

1  month    15.9  lbs. 

2  months    37.8  lbs. 

3  months    64.1  lbs. 

4  months    98.6  lbs. 

5  months   143.6  lbs. 

6  months   185.0  lbs. 

9  months   275.0  lbs. 

1  year   365.0  lbs. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  how 
most  pigs  will  develop  until  they  are 
about  four  months  old,  so,  except  in 
case  of  runts,  no  culling  of  breeding 
stock  by  weight  should  be  done  until 
then,  at  which  time  all  pigs  weigh- 
ing less  than  80  pounds  should  be 
culled  and  put  in  the  fatting  pen. 

During  the  second  year  boars 
should  continue  to  gain  a  pound  a 
day  and  should  weigh  730  pounds 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  but 
sows  will  be  held  back  by  nursing 
their  litters  and  generally  will  weigh 
from  500  to  600  pounds. 

How  can  these  gains  be  secured? 
Well,  no  young  animal  can  develop 
the  maximum  of  bone  and  muscle 
unless  feeds  are  provided  which  fur- 
nish the  necessary  material  to  make 
bone  and  muscle.  Neither  can  good 
breeding  animals  be  developed  with- 
out plenty  of  exercise,  regardless  of 
the  feed  provided.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  strengthens  bone, 
hardens  muscles  and  develops  them 
solidly. 

GOOD  ALFALFA  DESIRABLE. 

The  forage  crop  should  receive 
first  consideration  as  a  means  of 
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meeting  both  of  these  requirements, 
for  in  the  first  place  alfalfa  is  high 
in  the  nutrients  necessary  for  grow- 
ing animals — protein  and  minerals — 
and  in  the  second  place  the  grazing 
animals  must  take  exercise  in  order 
to  obtain  their  feed. 

Grain  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  article  in  the  hog's 
menu,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to 
alfalfa.  From  the  standpoint  of  de- 
velopment, alfalfa  contains  the  ele- 
ments most  necessary  for  growth, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy hogs  can  be  developed  much 
more  cheaply  on  an  abundance  of 
good  alfalfa  and  a  light  grain  ration 
than  on  limited  pasturage  and  an 
abundance  of  grain. 

The  more  alfalfa  hogs  can  be 
made  to  consume  the  faster  they  will 
grow  and  the  more  the  grain  bill 
will  be  cut,  so  they  should  always 
have  an  abundance  of  green,  juicy 
alfalfa  and  should  never  be  fed  go 
much  grain  that  they  have  no  appe- 
tite for  alfalfa  and  lie  around  the 
balance  of  the  day. 


California 

Hog  Book 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 


Written  by  a  California  swine 
breeder  to  meet  California  condi- 
tions. Read  what  one  purchaser  of 
the  book  thinks  of  it: 

"By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  I 
happened  to  see  the  wonderful  "Cal- 
ifornia Hog  Book"  in  one  of  our 
book  stores,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  lost  no  time  in  acquiring  it. 
It  is  the  most  Interesting  and  in- 
structive work  that  I  have  read,  and 
more  so  that  it  treats  on  California 
conditions  only." — Jno.  J.  Toomey, 
San  Francisco. 


Every  farmer  in  the  State  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  his  li- 
brary. The  feeding  tables  contained 
in  It  are  invaluable  at  this  time. 

Large,  well  Illustrated,  bound  In 
cloth. 


Price,  $2  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
Publisher, 
525  Market  Street,  Sah  Francisco 


BERNSTEin  RANCH 

REDUCTION  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED 

POLAND 
CHINAS 

Hanford,  April  17th 

60  head  will  be  sold,  consisting 
of — 

4  Herd  Boars. 

18  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

6  Fall  Boars,  32  Fall  Gilts. 

War  conditions  have  affected  my 
business  in  town  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  now  unable  to  give  as 
much  time  to  my  ranch  as  for- 
merly and  can  not  look  after  so 
large  a  herd  as  I  have  been  keep- 
ing. Some  of  my  best  will  be  of- 
fered in  this  sale  and  it  will  pay 
any  breeder  to  attend. 

Address  all  communications  to 

RE.  NEWTON,  Secretary 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


GRAIN. 

The  grain  ration  will  depend  upon 
the  supply  available,  and  the  com- 
parative prices.  At  our  ranch,  where 
we  raise  barley  and  milo  and  have 
our  own  grinding  mill,  we  feed  the 
pigs  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
until  they  are  four  months  old: 
2  parts  ground  barley, 
1  part  ground  milo, 
1  part  middlings. 
This  is  made  into  a  slop  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  the  grain  mix- 
ture   to    three   of    skim   milk,  by 
weight.    We  feed  twice  a  day  and 
give  all  that  the  pigs  will  clean  up 
in  twenty  minutes. 

After  the  pigs  are  four  months  old 
we  cut  out  the  middlings,  and  if  the 
milo  is  gone  we  use  barley  alone,  al- 
though we  prefer  a  mixture  of 
grains. 

The  brood  sows  get  the  same 
grains,  but  we  add  25  per  cent  dried 
beet  pulp  and  soak  the  mixture  12 
hours  before  feeding,  adding  a  very 
little  salt. 

The  culls  that  are  to  be  marketed 
are  fed  all  milo,  or  two-thirds  milo 
and  one-third  barley,  according  to 
the  feed  on  hand.  A  self-feeder  is 
used,  and  if  there  is  not  enough 
skim  milk  for  all  hogs  the  market 
stock  goes  without  it  and  tankage 
is  substituted. 

SANITATION. 

One  great  factor  in  successful  hog 
raising  is  sanitation,  and  this  means 
internal  as  well  as  external  sanita- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  be  sure  that  the  pigs 
are  free  from  worms.  A  loss  of  ap- 
petite, a  rough,  standing  coat,  a  dry 
cough,  sluggishness,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  unthriftiness  are  dan- 
ger signals,  and  action  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed. 

There  are  several  good  worm  ex- 
pellers  on  the  market,  but  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure,  and  hog  tonic  should  be 
kept  before  the  pigs  from  the  day 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat.  Our 
tonic  is  as  follows: 
8  lbs.  charcoal, 
8  lbs.  wood  ashes, 
8  lbs.  air-slaked  lime, 
6  lbs.  salt, 
6  lbs.  bone  meal, 
2  lbs.  powdered  sulphur, 
1  lb.  powdered  copperas. 
Dilute  the  copperas  in  water  and 
pour  it  over  the  other  ingredients 
after   they   are   thoroughly  mixed. 
Omit  the  copperas  when  feeding  to 
pregnant  sows,   as  it  is   liable  to 
cause  abortion. 

Lice  are  just  as  bothersome  as 
worms.  The  pigs  should  be  dipped 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  lice,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  quarters 
should  be  sprayed  thoroughly,  and  if 
any  bedding  has  been  used  it  should 
be  burned  and  the  ground  under- 
neath should  be  sprayed. 

The  water  and  feed  troughs 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
They  should  be  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected often  with  a  dip  solution,  and 
feed  should  never  be  put  into  a 
dirty  trough. 

The  tank,  barrels  or  whatever  is 
used  for  soaking  feed  should  be  kept 
just  as  clean,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  sour  and  foul. 
The  hog  is  naturally  a  clean  ani- 
mal, and  all  he  wants  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  clean.  Give 
him  this  opportunity  and  he  will  re- 
spond by  keeping  healthy,  looking 
sleek  and  making  rapid  gains. 


KINDNESS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

Besides  proper  feeding  and  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  etc.,  there  is  an- 
other very  important  factor  in  the 
successful  development  of  high-class 
stock,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of 
the  herdsman. 

The  one  who  is  always  in  a  hurry, 
nervous  and  impatient  will  not  get 
the  results  that  the  careful,  quiet 
caretaker  will  achieve.  Also,  a  pig 
that  is  afraid  of  his  feeder  will  not 
thrive  as  well  as  if  he  has  full  con- 
fidence in  him.  A  successful  hog 
raiser  once  said  that  when  he  had 
taught  his  pigs  to  approach  him  for 
a  friendly  scratch  back  of  the  ears 
he  felt  that  he  was  gaining  time  in 
developing  them.  He  liked  to  cul- 
tivate disposition  as  well  as  appe- 
tite. 

This  applies  with  even  more  force 
to  boars  and  brood  sows.  Many  un- 
manageable boars  have  become  so 
from  improper  treatment,  and  ugly 
sows  from  the  same  cause.  A  brood 
sow  that  will  not  walk  up  to  you 
and  discuss  matters  in  friendly  hog 
language,  or  lie  quietly  while  you 
gently  massage  her  udder,  will  be 
likely  to  drive  you  out  of  her  pen 
when  the  hour  for  farrowing  comes. 


SAVE  LABOR  WITH  HOGS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. I 

A  model  of  convenience  and  sav- 
ing of  labor  is  planned  by  R.  F. 
Guerin  of  Tulare  county  for  a  hog 
house  for  the  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  he  expects  to  increase  after 
selling  off  the  mature  Holstein  dairy 
stock,  April  4.  The  building  will 
be  raised  four  inches  above  the  con- 
crete floor  for  convenience  in  flush- 
ing it  out.  The  ceiling,  seven  feet 
high,  will  be  double  with  tongue 
and  groove  on  top.  Space  above 
this  will  store  Indian  corn,  gyp  and 
barley.  An  opening  in  this  floor 
the  full  length  of  the  building  along 
its  center  will  permit  the  feed  to  be 
dumped  into  a  long  self-feeder  be- 
low. All  feed  will  be  ground  by  a 
machine  to  be  installed  on  the  sto- 
rage floor. 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog:) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
ring's,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  hare  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1915;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30 
FAIR    DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,    SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

IVk. 


BA§SETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


High  Protein  Tankage  for  Hogs 

Nutritious  Animal  Foods  must  contain  large  percentage  of  either  carbo-hydrates  or 
proteins,  or  both.  Organic  food  contains  both,  but  in  widely  varying  proportions. 
Carbo-hydrates  give  strength  and  animal  heat.  Proteins  replace  wasted  tissues  and  pro- 
mote growth.  A  "Balanced  Ration"  is  a  feed  bo  proportioned  as  to  contain  these 
substances  in  proper  relative  quantities  for  the  requirements  of  the  animals  to  be  fed. 
As  feed  for  hogs  all  grains  are  deficient  in  growth  producing  proteins.  One  pound  of 
WILSON'S  HIGH  PROTEIN  TANKAGE  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  gives  a  well  balanced 
ration,  makes  rapid  and  solid  growth  and  when  feeding  to  sows  makes  heavier,  stronger 
pigs.    Feed  separate  or  mixed,  wet  or  dry.    Feeding  Booklet  sent  on  request. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Feeding 
Booklet 
Sent  on 
Request 


W     /I\  /7 


WILSON  &  CO. 


X7  \7 


San  Diego 
Riverside 
Santa  Barbara 


1000  Lyon  St. 


Los  Angeles 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding  Farm  


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars,  Banker's  Boy  and  Glcnview  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar,  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at   World's  Fair.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita  M.  Baldwin 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 
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Hog  Cholera  Prevention 


Written  by   Dr.  F.  W. 

Hog  cholera  is 


Wood,  Veterinary  Director  of  Th«  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

the  most  serious   virus  of  hog  cholera  for  considerable 


disease  affecting  swine  in  the  United 
States  and  has  caused  losses  esti- 
mated at  between  thirty  and  forty 
million  dollars  per  year  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  cause  of  hog 
cholera  is  an  organism,  or  germ, 
present  in  the  blood,  tissues,  excre- 
tions and  secretions  of  sick  swine. 
Hog  cholera  affects  only  swine  and 
the  germ  causing  the  disease  is  usu- 
ally taken  in  through  the  digestive 
tract  with  food  or  water. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Hogs  infected  with  cholera  show 
many  different  symptoms.  In  the 
very  severe  type — so-called  acute  hog 
cholera — animals  may  die  very  quick- 
ly, so  that  an  animal  which  is  noted 
sick  in  the  morning  may  be  found 
dead  in  the  evening.  More  common- 
ly, affected  animals  show  symptoms 
of  the  disease  for  several  days  or 
sometimes  weeks  before  death  occurs. 
When  cholera  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  herd  all  of  the  hogs  do 
not  sicken  at  once.  Usually  one  or 
two  hogs  are  noted  off  feed  at  first 
and  the  next  day  a  few  more,  until 
finally  practically  all  of  the  herd 
sicken.  Hogs  sick  with  cholera  tend 
to  hide  in  the  litter  or  bedding,  and 
when  driven  up  show  symptoms  of 
weakness,  especially  in  the  hind 
quarters,  and  stagger  when  forced  to 
walk.  The  Dack  is  usually  arched 
and  frequently  the  animal  shivers  as 
though  suffering  from  cold.  The  sick 
animals  lose  weight  rapidly  and  fre- 
quently show  symptoms  of  cough, 
the  coughing  being  especially  no- 
ticeable when  they  are  forced  to 
move.  The  eyes  are  often  inflamed 
and  a  sticky  discharge  tends  to  close 
the  lids  together.  At  the  onset  of 
cholera  affected  animals  are  usually 
constipated,  but  later  on  a  profuse 
diarrhea  may  set  in.  In  white  hogs 
dark-colored  spots  on  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  under  surfaces  of  the  body 
and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  legs 
may  be  seen.  As  has  been  stated, 
most  of  the  disease-losses  in  swine 
are  due  to  hog  cholera,  and  when 
the  owner  finds  some  of  his  hogs 
sick,  his  first  thought  should  be  of 
the  possibility  of  hog  cholera  and  he 
should  immediately  call  his  veteri- 
narian to  establish  a  diagnosis  for,  if 
he  waits  in  the  hope  that  no  more 
cases  will  occur,  the  loss  of  most  of 
his  herd  may  result.  Some  of  the 
diseases  affecting  hogs  which  may 
be  confused  with  cholera,  are  pneu- 
monia, or  so-called  swine  plague;  tu- 
berculosis; occasional  anthrax;  so- 
called  sniffles,  or  bull  nose;  necroba- 
cillosis,  and  parasitic  worms  affect- 
ing the  lungs  or  intestines. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  HOG  CHOLERA  MAY  BE 
8PBEAD. 

The  germ  of  hog  cholera  may  be 
carried  to  healthy  herds  in  many 
ways.  The  most  common  way  in 
which  hog  cholera  is  spread  is  di- 
rect contact  between  sick  animals 
and  well  ones,  or  indirect  contact 
through  yards,  pens,  cars,  food  or 
other  material  which  has  been  con- 
taminated by  sick  hogs.  Around  cities 
cholera  is  often  spread  through  the 
feeding  of  scraps  or  swill.  Small 
streams  passing  through  infected 
farms  may  also  carry  the  infection  to 
herds  lower  down.  Crows,  buzzards 
and  ether  carrion-eating  animals 
may,  at  times,  be  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  hog  cholera  virus.  Dirty 
pens  and  wallows  tend  to  harbor  the 


time.  Direct  sunlight  kills  the  virus 
of  hog  cholera  quite  promptly,  but 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  retain 
its  disease-producing  powers  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  soil  in  moist, 
sheltered  localities,  especially  during 
the  cold  weather. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the 
ways  in  which  hog  cholera  may  be 
spread  it  will  be  readily  appreciated 
that  the  control  of  cholera  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Where  the  owner 
is  able  to  control  all  the  possible 
channels,  the  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  quarantine  meas- 
ures.   Some  of  the  more  important 


measures  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  are  the  location 
of  the  houses,  pens  and  lots  away 
from  streams  and  public  highways. 
Hog  quarters  should  be  kept  clean 
and  open  to  sunlight.  Lots  to  which 
hogs  have  access  should  not  be  used 
for  wagon  yards,  nor  should  em- 
ployees who  may  come  in  contact 
with  hogs  on  other  premises  be  al- 
lowed to  care  for  the  hogs.  Prompt 
burning  or  burial  of  animals  dead 
from  unknown  causes  should  be  prac- 
ticed. Newly  purchased  stock  or 
stock  which  have  been  loaned  out 
or  away  from  the  place  for  any  pur- 
pose, such  as  breeding  or  exhibition 
purposes,  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  for  at 
least  fifteen  days.  Since  in  many 
localities  owners  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately situated  as  to  the  able  to  con- 


trol the  means  by  which  infection 
may  enter  their  herds,  protective  vac- 
cination offers  the  best  insurance 
that  can  be  obtained  against  severe 
loss  from  hog  cholera.  Many  prepa- 
rations of  drugs  and  chemicals  have 
been  advertised  as  sure  cures  or  pre- 
ventives of  hog  cholera,  but  careful 
tests  carried  out  by  Government  au- 
thorities have  shown  that  hog  cho- 
lera serum  alone  has  the  power  of 
preventing  hog  cholera  and  that  ani- 
mals may  be  safely  immunized 
against  cholera  by  the  use  of  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum  and  hog  cholera 
virus. 

IMMUNIZATION. 

In    the    immunization    of  hogs 
against  cholera  two  methods  are  in 
use:     In   one,    hog   cholera  serum 
alone  is  used  and  is  known  as  the 
i  Serum  Alone  Method.    In  this  me- 


CORN-  WHEAT- 1,000,000,01 
BUSHELS 


The  Task  Before  the  Nation's  Farmers 


One  billion  bushels  of  wheat  must  be  produced  in  this 
country  this  year. 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  yield  of  com  and  oats  is 
necessary. 

Thousands  of  extra  acres  must  be  cultivated.  Each  indi- 
vidual farmer  must  produce  about  one-third  more  grain  than 
last  year. 

The  task  before  the  nation's  fanners  is  stupendous.  Inten- 
sive methods  of  every  kind  must  be  employed.  Machinery 
must  take  the  place  of  muscle  wherever  possible. 

In  the  face  of  this  emergency  the  Cleveland  Tractor  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity.  Its 
tremendous  value  to  the  farmer 
is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only 
conserves  time  and  labor — it  does  far  cheaper  and  better 
work.    And  by  doing  better  work  it  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  and  better  crops — enabling  you  to  do  your 
part  for  the  government — and  make  more  money  for  yourself. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  shows  the  way.  It  plows  3/4 
miles  an  houi — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  It  travels  on  its  own 
tracks  like  the  great  "tanks"  of  Europe.  It  will  go  practically 
anywhere — through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel.  It  is 
steered  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine — simply  and  easily, 
and  will  turn  completely  around  in  a  twelve-foot  circle. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire,  will  not  slip  or 


Cleveland  Tractor 


flounder.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface.  The 
track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sections  are  constructed 
to  prevent  filling  or  packing  with  mud,  and  protection  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.  The 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  The  Cleveland  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than 
is  required  for  one  horse. 

The  Cleveland  develops  I  2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  haul- 
ing and  gives  20  h.  p.  at  the  pulley  belt — plenty  for  stationary 
work  of  all  kinds. 

But  in  spite  of  its  unusual  power, 
the  Cleveland  is  small  and  can 
readily  be  used  in  orchards  and 
under  and  among  smajj  fruit  trees. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer,  designed 
the  Cleveland  Tractor.  He  has  used  only  the  best  materials. 
Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases  and  are  of 
the  same  high  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks. 

Prepare  now  to  produce  the  enormous  crops  which  we 
must  have — and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Get  ready  now  for  the  great  tasks  before  you.  Order  your 
Cleveland  Tractor  now. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept  BG,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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ttiod,  serum  in  sufficient  dosage  is 
injected  into  each  of  the  exposed  ani- 
mals and  this  injection  of  serum 
will  protect  them  against  cholera 
infection  for  a  period  of  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  The  second  method 
is  known  as  the  Simultaneous  Inocu- 
lation Method,  or  Serum  and  Virus 
Method.  In  this,  hog  cholera  serum 
is  injected  in  the  proper  dosage  and 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  in- 
jection of  a  small  amount  of  hog 
cholera  virus.  By  this  plan  the  ani- 
mals are  in  most  cases  permanently 
immunized  against  hog  cholera  in- 
fection. On  account  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  immunization  the  si- 
multaneous, or  serum-virus  method, 
is  advisable  on  all  premises  where 
the  danger  of  infection  is  great,  -or 
where  the  disease  already  exists  on 
the  premises.  The  serum  alone  me- 
thod is  advisable  where  owners  do 
not  wish  to  use  the  serum  simultan- 
eous method,  as  in  the  immunization 
of  suckling  pigs  and  where  the  ani- 
mals are  going  to  be  held  only  a 
short  time  (say  two  or  three  weeks), 
before  shipment  to  market.  Serum 
alone  is  absolutely,  safe  to  use  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  infection  in  the  herds  by  its 
use.  Anti-hog  cholera  serum  has 
some  curative  properties  when  ad- 
ministered in  large  doses  to  infected 
animals  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  In  the  case  of  visibly 
sick  hogs  there  is  but  little  use  in 
administering  serum  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  do  so  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  as  the  few  animals  saved 
through  the  use  of  the  serum  will 
not  repay  the  owner  for  the  expense 
of  injecting  large  amounts  of  serum 
into  visibly  sick  animals. 

In  localities  where  hog  cholera  is 
unknown  and  suitable  measures  to 
prevent  its  introduction  can  be  car- 
ried out,  vaccination  is  not  advis- 
able. In  all  cases,  however,  where 
losses  from  hog  cholera  occur,  regu- 
lar vaccination  should  be  practiced 
and  best  results  are  obtained  when 
vaccination  is  performed  before  losses 
commence.  In  infected  localities  the 
immunization  of  the  young  pigs 
should  be  carried  out  systematically 
and  not  wait  for  deaths  to  occur 
before  beginning  vaccination.  In 
infected  herds  it  is  besf  practice  to 
take  temperatures  of  all  of  the  ani- 
mals, giving  those  showing  a  high 
temperature  only  (not  visibly  sick), 
a  double  dose  of  serum,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  virus.  Hogs 
showing  normal  temperatures  should 
receive  the  regular  dose  of  serum 
and  virus.  Visibly  sick  animals 
should  not  be  treated  but  should  be 
either  isolated  or  destroyed  as  most 

YOU  CAN'T  GUT  OUT  \SSSSS 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB1NE 

*^       TRADE  MARK  AEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glandi.  Wen*. 
Cyata    All»ri  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle 
at  druggiita  or  delivered.   Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG .  P.  0.  F . ,  g6  female  St.. Sprl  ngfl.ld.  Mass. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
16  year*  in  tkia  burineaa.     I  ael, 
irect  lo  the  consumer     Ton  act 
•  your  own  agent  and  tare  20  per 
■nit.    Tanks  from  300  ration*  to 
0.000  ration*  in  nock.    A  Hoc* 
auk  8x2  ft..  $10.     For  hot  cli 
aatet  ret  my  patent  tank  Refer 
nee:    Farmer*  A-  Merchant*  Bank 
of  Stockton.    Phone  2957 
ft.  F.  WILSON.        Btoektoa.  Cad. 


of  them  will  eventually  die  of  cho- 
lera and  those  which  survive  are 
usually  so  stunted  that  they  are  not 
profitable  to  feed.  In  temperaturing 
hogs  all  animals  showing  a  tempera- 
ture of  104  degrees  or  more,  Fah- 
renheit, should  be  regarded  as*  in- 
fected and  given  a  double  dose  of 
serum.  Pigs  born  of  immune  moth- 
ers do  not  usually  contract  hog 
cholera  so  long  as  they  are  nursing. 
At  times,  however,  losses  may  occur 
even  among  sucklings  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  immunize  before 
weaning.  The  simultaneous  method 
may  be  safely  used  on  sucklings  if 
sufficient  serum  is  given,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  when  immu- 
nizing sucklings  that  their  immu- 
nity may  be  lost  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  and  it  is  well  to  re-im- 
munize such  animals  when  about 
two  months  old. 

The  question  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  treating  pregnant  sows  is  fre- 
quently raised.  In  infected  herds 
the  advisability  of  this  procedure 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  if  left  un- 
treated they  are  almost  certain  to 
contract  cholera,  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  animal.  The  method  of 
treatment  may  be  a  matter  of  choice. 
In  sows  in  advanced  pregnancy  the 
serum  alone  method  is  advisable  and 
these  animals  may  be  given  the  se- 
rum and  virus  treatment  after  par- 
turition. During  the  early  stages 
of  pregnancy  the  serum  virus  me- 
thod may  be  safely  employed  as  all 
available  records  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  fertility  due  to 
immunization.  Suckling  pigs  may 
also  be  safely  immunized  using  the 
serum  simultaneous  method  if  suffi- 
cient dosage  of  serum  is  used.  Many 
owners  prefer  to  use  serum  alone  on 
sucklings  and  after  weaning,  again 
immunize  them,  using  the  serum 
simultaneous  method.  The  one  factor 
for  the  operator  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  pigs  from  immune  mothers  fre- 
quently lose  their  immrfnity  shortly 
after  weaning  and  no  matter  which 
method  is  employed  it  would  be  best 
to  re-immunize  young  pigs  soon  after 
weaning. 

KINDS   OF  SERUM. 

Until  very  recently  all  of  the  so- 
called  hog  cholera  serum  on  the 
market  consisted  of  what  is  known 
as  defibrinated  blood,  that  it,  it  con- 
tained all  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  from  immune  hogs  except  fi- 
brin. On  this  account  this  product 
could  not  be  sterilized  by  filtration 
as  the  presence  of  the  corpuscles 
prevented  this  process.  So-called  hog 
cholera  serum  (defibrinated  blood), 
contains  all  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  blood  which  are  inert,  and 
when  injected  into  animals  retards 
the  *  absorption  of  the  serum  and 
may  tend  to  abscess  formation  as 
well  as  the  discoloration  of  the  tis- 
sues at  the  point  where  this  form  of 
serum  is  injected. 

A  clear,  sterile  hog  cholera  serum 
from  which  the  corpuscles  and  solid 
constituents  of  the  blood  have  all 
been  removed  may  now  be  obtained. 
This  product  is  about  20  per  cent 
more  potent  than  ordinary  defibri- 
nated blood  as  the  inert  matter  con- 
sisting of  corpuscles,  fibrin,  etc.,  has 
been  removed.  It  is  sterile,  thereby 
adding  to  its  keeping  qualities  and 
it  may  be  injected  without  danger 
of  the  serum  itself  producing  ab- 
scesses. Sterile  serum  is  more 
promptly  absorbed  by  the  body  tis- 
sues and  on  this  account  should  give 
best  results  in  the  immunization  of 
hogs  against  cholera. 


Tested 

To  Yield  You  Extra  Wear 


Racine  Country  Road  and  Multi-Mil* 
Cord  tire*  actually  do  yield  more  mile*  of 
good  service.  The  secret  lie*  in  the  many 
Extra  Tettt  to  which  those  proved  quality 
tires  are  ■ubjected  in  the  factories. 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

are  Extra- Te$ted  throughout.  Each  of 
the  Extra  Tests  adds  mxtrm  value — months 
of  extra  wear — miles  of  extra  service. 

For  instance:  every  inch  of  fabric  that 
goes  into  the  Racine  Country  Road  tires, 
is  lens-examined  against  flaw  in  warp  or 
weave.  This  is  the  Extra  Test  for  perfect 
fabric.  Out  on  the  road  it  shows  its  worth. 

RACINE  COUNTRY  ROAD  TIRES  are 
specially  designed  and  Extra-  Tested  for 
country  road  service.  5000  Mile  Guar- 
antee — and  big  dividends  in  extra,  mile- 
age can  be  expected. 

RACINE  MULTI-MILE  CORD  TIRES 
are  real  cord  tire  quality — Extra-  Tetted. 
Also  red  and  gray  tubes  Extra-  Tetted. 
Sold  by  substantial  dealers.  It  will 
pay  to  look  up  the  one  nearest  you. 

For  Your  Own  Prottction  Be 
Certain  Every  Racine  Tire 
You  Buy,  Btart  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER  CO. 

Racine,  Wis. 
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I  Am 

The  Victory  Oil 
Motor 

I  am  built  up  to  a  standard 
and  not  down  to  a  price. 

I  am  built  to  strict  limits  of 
accuracy  and  thoroly  tested. 

I  am  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials procurable. 

I  am  thoroly  in  sympathy 
with  my  operator  and  designed 
to  lessen  his  burdens. 

I  guarantee  an  honest  return 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  me. 

I  will  run  with  less  care  and  more  economy  than  any  other  engine 
on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  me,  write  or  call 

Victory  Motor  Company,  Niles,  Cal. 


13  to  100  H.  P. 


TURNER   HARDWARE  CO., 
Mod  eft  to. 
D.  STEPHENSON, 
Madera. 
ETMANN  HARDWARE  CO., 
ParUer. 


WILLARD   HARDWARE  CO.. 
Stockton. 
FOOTHIIX  ENGINEERING  CO., 
Orange  Cove. 
CHAPPELX,  HARDWARE  CO., 
Gilroy. 


BROWN    A   CHAPPELL,  Holllster. 
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Good  Alfalfa  Chopped  Stuff 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Alfalfa  Nutrients  Per  Acre. 

Twenty-one  analyses  of  alfalfa  hay 
reported  in  Woll's  Handbook  for 
Farmers  averaged  10.3  per  cent  di- 
gestible crude  protein,  41.4  per  cent 
digestible    carbohydrates,    and  1.1 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Flltrnte  posi- 
tively protectx  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cotter's       Blnckleg:  Aegreaaln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag- 
gres-Hin  cnn  poawlblv  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  trie  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 

Both  have  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate. ..  .*2.oo 
50       "  "  "  8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.00 

10  dose  pkge.   Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gresslns  differ  from  Cotter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.  ^^^^^^ 

While  these  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cine*" have  nilvantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockralser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prices  i 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  Jl.oo 
50     "        "  "  "  4.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50     "         "  "  "  6.00 

Cutter's    Pill   Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tk«  Cstttr  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  S.  LICINtlo) 

"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


per  cent  digestible  fats.  According 
to  this,  over  half  of  alfalfa  hay  Is 
digestible,  with  an  average  of  8.4 
per  cent  water  and  7.4  per  cent  min- 
eral matter.  Thirty-three  analyses 
of  wheat  middlings  averaged  12.2 
per  cent  digestible  crude  protein, 
47.2  per  cent  carbohydrates,  2.9  per 
cent  fats,  12.1  per  cent  water,  and 
3.4  per  cent  mineral  matter.  Total 
digestible  protein,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats  in  mids  equal  62.3  per  cent, 
while  in  alfalfa  hay  they  equal  62.8 
per  cent.  Ninety-nine  corn  silage 
analyses  averaged  79.1  per  cent 
water,  0.8  per  cent  digestible  pro- 
tein, 11.6  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
and  0.7  per  cent  fats,  making  a  to- 
tal digestible  nutrients  13.1  per  cent. 
This  would  be  increased  by  cutting 
at  greater  maturity.  Now  how  much 
digestible  nutrients  can  you  raise  per 
acre  and  can  you  afford  middlings? 

Stand  of  Alfalfa  in  Cementy  Soil. 

To  get  alfalfa  through  cementy 
soil  is  a  problem  in  many  districts. 
The  system  tried  by  J.  W.  Davies  of 
Glenn  county,  worked  fine  last  spring 
on  two  acres.  It  was  planted  on  the 
level  about  the  last  of  April,  and 
at  once  ridged  up  with  narrow  fur- 
rows between  ridges.  It  was  wa- 
tered at  once  carefully  to  avoid  get- 
ting water  over  half  way  up  on  the 
ridges.  Moisture  subbed  through 
the  ridges.  We  saw  it  ten  days  af- 
ter planting.  Alfalfa  had  come  up 
thick  all  over  the  ridges  and  much 
of  it  had  three  leaves.  The  furrows 
were  caked  and  dry  two  inches  deep, 
but  the  ridges  were  soft  and  moist. 
If  the  whole  area  had  been  checked 
and  flooded,  it  would  have  baked  all 
over;  and  not  much  of  the  alfalfa 
would  have  come  through.  It  was 
proposed  to  water  again  two  weeks 
later;  and  thereafter  to  harrow  the 
ridges  down  gradually  so  the  fur- 
rows would  not  be  so  deep  or  steep, 
on  account  of  mowing. 

Arabian  Needs  Frequent  Watering. 

Arabian  alfalfa  planted  five  years 
ago  by  Robert  Collier  of  Solano 
county  is  still  thriving,  probably  be- 
cause he  has  been  particular  to  al- 
ways keep  it  moist.  Pigs  thrive  on 
it,  and  will  eat  it  to  the  ground  be- 
fore they  will  touch  the  other,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  cows  according  to 
Mr.  Collier.  The  hay  is  lighter  and 
pithier  and  the  plants  grow  earlier 
and  later  than  the  common  variety. 
Taproots  go  not  over  a  foot  deep,  can 
be  pulled  by  band  when  wet,  and  are 
sometimes  pulled  out  by  hogs.  Ara- 
bian is  not  in  much  favor  in  Cali- 
fornia because  it  generally  does  not 
live  more  than  three  years. 

Too  Much  Water  on  Alfalfa. 

A  Modesto  rancher  tells  us  he  does 
not  think  it  advisable  to  flood  alfalfa 
as  is  usually  done.  His  idea  is  to 
get  only  enough  water  on  the  land 
to  keep  the  soil  damp.  It  might  not 
be  practical  in  all  cases  as  land  that 
does  not  sub  might  require  frequent 
applications,  but  in  this  case  where 
the  water  is  not  a  great  distance 


down  alfalfa  that  was  flooded  for 
several  hours  by  the  breaking  of  a 
ditch  showed  a  distinct  inferiority 
at  cutting  time  for  two  or  three 
seasons. 

Irrigating  Alfalfa  Seedbed. 

In  planting  alfalfa  on  "hard" 
ground  using  irrigation  to  start  the 
seed,  C.  C.  Bowles  of  Imperial  county 
found  that  he  had  to  irrigate  twice 
after  sowing  to  make  it  come  up, 
keeping  the  ground  wet  for  two 
weeks.  It  would  not  do  to  irrigate 
and  let  the  surface  bake  at  this 
stage.  It  might  have  been  possible 
to  irrigate  thoroughly  and  prepare 
the  seed  bed  so  it  would  hold  mois- 
ture long  enough  after  seeding  to  get 
a  good  stand  without  further  irriga- 
tion. 

Raking  Helped  Alfalfa. 

A  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  sowed  last 
April  was  obtained  by  J.  N.  Enlow 
of  Tulare  county  who  mowed  it  as 
soon  as  the  mower  would  cut  Just 
the  tops  from  the  first  that  came  up. 
The  raking  that  followed,  helped  the 
rest  through  the  ground,  thinks  he. 


PUREBREDS  AND  HIGH  PRICES. 

Not  long  since  we  heard  a  man 
who  seemed  quite  confident  of  his 
judgment  in  such  matters  remark 
that  a  certain  swine  breeder  was 
crazy  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  high-bred 
boar.  He  declared  that  no  boar  on 
earth  was  worth  more  than  $150. 
This  is  the  experience  of  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
who  paid  $8,000  for  a  pedigreed  Hoi- 
stein.  He  says:  "About  the  time 
Colantha  4th  Johanna  had  made  the 
world's  record  for  a  year,  producing 
in  365  days  1247. 82  pounds  butter 
and  27,432.5  pounds  milk,  my 
brother  and  I  bought  her  son,  Co- 
lantha Johanna  Lad,  for  $8,000. 
*  *  *  It  proved  to  be  the  best  in- 
vestment we  ever  made.  We  have 
sold  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
his  calves  and, have  at  least  $75,000 
worth  of  female  descendants  left  in 
our  herds — $175,000  from  an  $8,000 
investment." 

SAVING  CHEESE  WHEY  WASTES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press.] 

Nearly  all  of  our  sugar  of  milk 
has  come  from  Switzerland;  but  the 
Salida  plant  of  the  Carpenter  Cheese 
Co.  recently  installed  machinery  to 
recover  this  valuable  by-product 
from  the  whey.  The  sugar  is  nearly 
tasteless,  but  because  it  is  so  easily 
digestible  it  is  used  in  foods  for  in- 
fants and  invalids  and  as  a  coating 
for  pills.  It  now  retails  at  nearly  a 
dollar  a  pound.  Albumin  also  in 
solution  in  the  whey  is  saved  prin- 
cipally for  chicken  feed,  since  it  Is 
so  easily  convertible  into  the  whites 
of  eggs. 


SILAGE  NEED  NOT  HURT  HORSES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Several  horses  have  been  lost  by 
M.  G.  Schooderword  and  his  neigh- 
bors in  Madera  county  from  feeding 
silage.  Mr.  Schooderword  remem- 
bers similar  cases  in  Holland.  The 
trouble  was  due  to  feeding  moldy 
silage  or  to  giving  the  horses  too 
much  of  good,  rich  silage  containing 
an  abundance  of  corn  without  get- 
ting them  accustomed   to  it  grad- 


ually, so  they  would  not  over-eat. 
Fresh  silage,  judiciously  feed  with 
other  grain  or  roughage,  is  a  stand- 
ard ration  with  many  horsemen. 

WHY  BREED  HORSES? 


Full  discussion  of  the  supply  of 
draft  horses  in  America,  where  many 
of  them  have  gone,  the  probable  de- 
mand for  more,  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  and  feed  is  included  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Why  Breed 
Draft  Horses?"  published  by  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  has  re-elected 
Allen  Thompson  president. 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


TESTED 

JACKS 


in 

California 

see 


J.  w. 

McCord 

Hanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


Farm  Books 


PACIFIC  RURAL 


California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Prof.  H.  J.  Wlckson.   Pric*  $3,  postpaid. 

Second  Thousand  Answered  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 

By  Prof.  11.  J.  Wlckson.   Postpaid,  $1.50. 

PRESS,    Publisher,   525  market  street,     san  francisco,  calif. 


California  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 
By  Prof.  K.  J.  Wlckson.    Postpaid,  $1.50. 
California  Hog  Book 
By  W.  8.  Guilford.   Postpaid.  »2. 

California  Poultry  Practice 
By  S.  Swaysgood.    Postpaid,  $1. 
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In  and  Around  the  Dairy 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


Is  This  Dairyman  Right? 

"I  have  1300  acres  and  120  cows. 
I  usually  have  hay  to  feed  them 
enough  to  carry  them  in  more  or 
less  good  flesh  until  grass  comes.  I 
know  some  of  my  cows  aren't  paying 
their  way,  but  I  need  that  many  on 
such  a  big  place  as  mine  and  they 
are  too  poor  to  sell  for  beef,  anyway. 
I  might  as  well  feed  them  my  hay 
and  get  some  milk  out  of  them.  I 
don't  want  to  join  the  Cow  Testing 
Association  because  I  don't  want  to 
get  rid  of  any  of  my  cows,  so  what's 
the  use  of  paying  a  tester's  ex- 
penses? I  can  pick  out  my  poorest 
ones  by  watching  them.  I  know  it 
does  not  pay  to  feed  them  grain  be- 
cause I  tried  it.  I  picked  out  26  of 
the  poorest  ones  and  left  them  on 
one  place  while  I  moved  the  rest  to 
another  place.  They  were  so  thin 
that  I  bought  a  couple  of  tons  of 
rolled  barley.  They  ate  it  in  18  days 
and  didn't  gain  hardly  anything  in 
milk.  I  bought  about  as  much  more 
barley  and  some  coconut  meal  then, 
but  they  didn't  make  anywhere  near 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  it."  This 
is  the  bona  fide  statement  made  to 
the  writer  by  a  dairyman  a  few  days 
ago.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
his  philosophy? 

Cows  Are  Like  Creameries, 

"If  I  ran  this  creamery  like  most 
of  you  run  your  dairies,  you  would 
fire  me  in  a  month,"  said  Manager 
W.  B.  Hopkins  of  the  Petaluma 
Co-operative  Creamery  recently.  A 
cow  is  like  a  creamery.  If  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  plant,  the  more  raw 
materials  you  run  through  her  the 
more  money  you  will  make.  It  is 
the  biggest  mistake  in  the  world  to 
let  a  cow  get  poor  and  a  mistake  to 
keep  a  lot  of  cows  for  which  you 
don't  have  feed  while  they  are  dry 
as  well  as  when  they  are  milking. 
Poor  cows  go  into  lactation  unfit  to 
make  milk  and  the  lactation  period 
is  nearly  over  before  they  get  fit. 
But  that  is  too  late  to  make  good. 
Again,  I  have  known  cases  where 
well-fed  cows  were  making  profits, 
but  the  feed  ran  low  and  what  was 
given  did  not  repay  its  cost.  Then 
I  have  known  of  such  cases  where 
more  money  was  put  into  feed  and 
its  increased  production  to  a  profit 
basis.  Two  things  a  dairyman  must 
have — good  cows  and  good  feed. 
Neither  will  pay  without  the  other." 

Essentials  for  Market  Milk. 

Milk  samples  drawn  from  the  cows 
February  20  scored  97  a  week  later 
at  the  Western  Dairy  Products  Show 
at  Yakima  early  this  month,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  Uni- 
versity Farm,  one  of  the  judges. 
New  York  City  gets  milk  in  good 
condition  57  hours  old  and  in  one 
case  as  much  as  81  hours  old  from 
as  far  as  300  miles  away.  It  keeps 
so  well,  due  to  four  precautions.  The 
milk  is  reasonably  clean,  cows'  rear 
quarters  having  been  hosed  and 
brushed  off  to  prevent  manure  or 
mud  dropping  into  it  during  milk- 
ing. Sterile  utensils  are  used.  The 
milk  is  immediately  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  well  water  in  the 
evening  or  of  tank  water  in  the 
morning.  It  is  shipped  at  the  earliest 
possible  hour,  with  ice  on  the  cans 
or  cases  in  summer  time.  Alfalfa 
sections  could  ship  milk  to  San  Fran- 


cisco if  the  same  precautions  were 
taken.  Already  there  is  a  special 
milk  car  to  Los  Angeles  from  the 
uppjer  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Poor  Dairy  Farms. 

"We  have  just  seen  an  old  cow 
whose  production  nearly  doubled  last 
year,"  said  Ed  H.  Webster  of  the 
California  Central  Creameries  at  the 
Dairy  Conference,  March  15.  "She 
is  the  same  cow  and  has  the  same 
ancestry  as  before.  But  she  hadn't 
had  a  feeding  chance  before.  The 
same  Is  true  of  dairy  farms.  When 
a  farmer  makes  eight  or  ten  tons  of 
alfalfa  per  acre  in  a  district  where 
the  average  is  four  or  five  tons, 
somebody  is  a  slacker.  Down  in  Im- 
perial Valley  is  one  field  that  pro- 
duces 46y2  tons  per  acre  of  milo 
silage.  A  field  next  to  it,  with  sim- 
ilar soil,  produces  10  tons.  One  man 
is  not  doing  his  duty  in  this  time  of 
great  need  for  more  feeds  and  foods 
and  better  feeding  of  dairy  animals. 

McLouth  &  Dado  Sale. 

Chas.  M.  McLouth  and  L.  F. 
Dado,  Jersey  breeders  and  importers 
of  Orland,  will  have  a  partition  auc- 
tion sale,  April  24,  in  which  every- 
thing will  be  sold  except  the  herd 
bull.  The  animals  will  include  over 
40  head,  some  out  of  Register  of 
Merit  cows  with  records  up  to  840 
pounds,  Five  of  them  have  37y2 
per  cent  of  the  blood  of  two  dams 
whose  combined  records  are  2253 
pounds  butter,  and  all  carry  blood 
close  to  three  world  record  cows.  The 
bull  is  to  be  held  in  partnership  by 
McLouth  and  Dado,  who  will  here- 
after keep  separate  herds.  L.  H. 
Linbarger  is  the  auctioneer. 

How  Milk  Is  Used. 

More  milk  is  used  directly  for  hu- 
man consumption  than  to  make  into 
any  one  dairy  product,  according  to 
figures  presented  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Road- 
house  at  the  Dairymen's  Conference. 
It  was  estimated  rather  loosely  that 


80,000,000  pounds  of  milk  are  pro- 
duced daily  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  total,  43.1  per  cent  is  used  fresh 
for  human  consumption,  41  per  cent 
for  butter,  5  per  cent  for  cheese,  4.3 
per  cent  for  calves,  3.7  per  cent  for 
ice  cream,  and  2.9  per  cent  for  con- 
densed milk. 

Coco  Oil  for  Butter. 

A  tank  steamer  line  to  Java  to 
import  coconut  oil  to  make  into 
"nut-margarine"  is  one  of  the  men- 
aces to  our  butter  industry,  as 
pointed  out  by  S.  H.  Greene  of  the 
Western  Creameries  Co.  Already  a 
great  deal  of  copra  (dried  coconut 
meats)  has  been  imported  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  oil  pressed  out  for 
"nut-margarine."     It  is  often  ran- 


cid, but  this  seems  not  to  worry  the 
substitute  makers. 

Sugar-of-Milk. 

About  1500  pounds  of  crude  sugar- 
of-milk  are  being  produced  per  day 
at  the  El  Centro  Creamery,  accord- 
ing to  Manager  Ed  H.  Webster  of 
the  California  Central  Creameries. 
The  sugar-of-milk  machinery  has 
been  running  only  about  three  months. 
Dried  albumen  is  a  by-product  for 
poultry  feed.  Both  the  sugar  and 
the  albumen  were  formerly  wasted, 
and  may  not  pay  when  war  prices 
are  past. 


The  University  Farm  recently  re- 
ceived advanced  registry  papers  for 
their  Jersey  bull,  Owl  of  Bellevue. 
He  is  a  magnificent  animal. 


Don't  Kick  About  the  High  Cost 
of  Feed— PUT  UP  A  GOOD  SILO 

Save  the  High  Priced  Hay  and  Cut  Out  the 
Mill  Feed  Expense. 

Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silos 

LEAK  PROOF  AND  PERMANENT 

Exclusive  features  of  design,  with  the  finest 
materials  and  workmanship  make  the  Ideal 
the  safest,  most  profitable  silo  investment 
you  can  make. 

Feed  Good  Silage 

Ensile  that  first  crop  of  alfalfa  and  feed  it 
this  summer  when  green  pasturage  has 
gone.  PLANT  CORN  and  fill  the  silo  for 
next  winter's  .feed.  That's  the  way  to  in- 
crease dairy  production  and  reduce  feed 
costs, 

Fill  it  with  an  Acme  Feed  Cutter 

It  Fills  the  Silo,  Cuts  Dry  Feed,  Makes  Alfalfa  Meal. 

Built  upon  an  all-steel  frame,  well  riveted.  Its  three-bearing  main 
shaft  and  center-hung  blower  reduce  vibration  to  the  minimum. 
Bearings  can't  get  out  of  alignment  and  cause  unnecessary  wear, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  old  style  wooden  frame  cutters. 

Send  for  Silo  and  Cutter  Catalogs,  Prices,  Terms,  Etc. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Choosing  Good  Cows 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  "milk  veins"  on  a  cow  at 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  were 
tied  tightly  so  no  blood  could  pass 
through  them,  but  no  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  could  be  seen.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  that  while  milk 
veins  are  useful  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable and  that  lack  of  good  milk 
veins  should  not  condemn  a  cow,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  G.  H.  True  of  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Nevertheless,  Prof. 
True  says  he  has  seen  so  many  high 
producers  with  tortuous  milk  veins 
running  far  forward  and  coming 
through  large  openings  that  he  con- 
siders their  presence  a  good  indica- 
tion. A  meaty  bag  is  to  be  sus- 
pected, but  a  dry  cow  with  lots  of- 
loose  skin  on  a  soft  udder  reaching 
well  forward  and  well  up  behind  is 
likely  to  make  lots  ot  milk  if  the 
cow  is  fed  right.  Regular  shape  and 
convenient  size  of  teats  for  milking 


are  mechanical  advantages  to  be  de- 
sired along  with  easy  milking.  A 
sloping  rump  often  goes  with  poor 
udder  formation,  so  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  an  undeveloped  calf  with 
a  level  rump  reaching  well  back 
would  be  preferred.  Pin  bones  wide 
apart  indicate  easy  passage  of  off- 
spring and  consequently  less  risk 
and  more  value.  Beefy  or  mascu- 
line appearance  is  undesirable,  but 
cannot  be  correlated  to  production. 
A  Jersey  heifer  with  bully  head  and 
shoulders  did  so  poorly  with  her  first 
calf  last  year  on  University  Farm 
that  she  was  condemned  to  the 
block.  But,  being  given  another 
chance,  she  is  now  producing  45 
pounds  of  butterfat,  per  month.  A 
beefy  Holstein  cow  has  been  making 
around  400  pounds  fat  per  year,  but 
with  better  feeding  the  past  year  she 
increased  to  735  pounds. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Advantages 

[From  article  In  The  Fnctflc  Homestead  by  Thou.  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen.] 


Having  bred  and  raised  most  breeds 
of  cattle  in  various  States  and  Great 
Britain,  I  recommend  the  Pacific 
States  as  most  ideal  for  dual-purpose 
cattle.  Better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained with  them  because  they  al- 
ways have  a  thicker  covering  of  flesh 
to  withstand  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. While  a  strictly  dairy  type 
animal  will  normally  yield  perhaps 
ten  pounds  of  milk  per  day  more 
than  the  dual-purpose  cow,  when 
both  are  left  out  in  rainy  weather 
the  latter  drops  so  little  in  milk  pro- 
duction that  her  yield  is  consider- 
ably greater  with  the  same  treat- 
ment. You  can  leave  the  dual- 
purpose  cow  out  in  a  cold  rain  and 
Bhe  will  not  drop  off  more  than  five 
per  cent  in  milk  yield.  You  will 
have  saved  the  trouble  of  caring  for 
her  in  the  barn  and  the  expense  of 
feeding  her  concentrates  and  hay. 

CALVES  DEMANDED  FOR  BEEF. 

Calves  of  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
not  knocked  in  the  head  to  get  rid 
of  them,  but  are  much  sought  to 


feed  for  veal  or  beef.  After  milking 
days  are  over,  the  cow  also  makes 
good  beef.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  man  who  keeps  dual-purpose  cat- 
tle makes  most  net  profit  from  milk 
or  meat;  but  he  -is  producing  two 
kinds  of  food  vitally  needed  in  the 
present  and  future. 

Conditions  are  changing.  Cattle 
ranges  are  fully  stocked  up;  but 
meat  prices  are  soaring  with  the 
added  demand  of  a  2,000,000  In- 
crease in  United  States  population 
every  year.  An  increased  supply 
must  come  from  arable  farms. 

Farmers  want  to  grow  beef  that 
will  consume  the  rough  feeds,  and 
they  also  want  milk  to  pay  current 
living  expenses.  The  Milking  Short- 
horn is  largest  and  most  popular  of 
the  dual-purpose  breeds  in  America. 


CATTLE,  HAY,  PASTURE  LISTS. 

Lists  of  cattle  buyers,  owners  of 
pasture  available  for  cattle,  and  hay 
for  sale  have  been  kept  available  for 
use  by  all  interested  at  the  office  of 


CKKAMCTF  rONTIAC  Bl'RKE  .v.  r..x 


Has  eleven  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  One  2  years  bid  with  a  record  of  over  21  lbs.  for  7  days. 
A  grandson  of  the  Kin?  of  the  Pontiacs  and  senior  herd  sire  in  the  Creamcup  herd,  owned  by 
Miss  Holdridg-e  at  Modesto.  The  Tula  family  of  cows  in  this  herd  tested  over  5  per  cent  b.  f. 
at  their  last  test. 


the  Livestock  Commission  of  the  I  in  touch  with  cattle,  hay,  or  pasture 
Food  Administration  in  San  Fran-   owners  should  write  their  wants  to 

Cisco.    Those  who  still  wish  to  get '  the  above  address. 


MAGNIFICENT 
HOLSTEINS 


—  AT  AUCTION  

On  Tuesday,  April  9,  1918,  on  the  Shruder  Young  Ranch, 

6  Miles  West  of  Modesto  on  the  Paradise  Road  1  Mile 
"  South,  Near  the  River.    Watch  for  Red  Flag. 

On  the  above  date,  I  will  sell  Mr.  Young's  herd  of  young  Holsteins 
Cows,  A  #1,  none  better,  several  fresh,  several  heavy  springers,  balance 
in  good  flow  of  milk,  first,  second,  and  third  calves,  no  old  cows  in  this 
bunch,  most  of  them  nicely  marked. 

Mr.  Young  has  two  boys  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  and  finds 
it  impossible  to  conduct  this  business  without  their  help.  There  will  be 
a  fine  lunch  served  at  noon.   Sale  begins  at  11  A.  M.   Terms,  cash. 


Shruder  Young,  Owner 


C.  N.  CLARK,  Jr., 

Clerk 


COL.  CY.  N.  CLARK, 

Auctioneer 


OVER  THE  TOP 

40  POUNDER 


TILLY  ALCARTRA  went  over  the  top  at  3:25  p.  m.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1918,  and  is  still  going. 

This  makes  our  herd  sire,  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORN- 
DYKE,  the  highest  record  bull  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  for 
both  butter  and  milk  from  SEVEN  DAYS  to  FIVE  YEARS. 

If  you  want  a  young  herd  sire  of  this  breeding  and  from  dams 
with  records  up  to  30  pounds,  you  had  better  write  and  have  us 
reserve  you  one,  as  we  have  only  five  left  and  they  are  all  under 
one  year  of  age. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  last  crop  of  calves  were  heifers. 


THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS.  CAL. 


ALL  ABOARD 
FOR  SUNNYSIDE! 

R.  F.  Guerin's  Sale 

69  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 
11  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
Next  Thursday,  April  4,  1918, 
On  Mr.  Guerin's  Sunnyside  Farm, 
Visalia,  California. 

MANAGEMENT  OF 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Auctioneer,  COL.  BIN  A.  RHOADES 


°urs"eerd  King  Kerndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

HU  6  Bisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool.  N.  T.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  of  33.18  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 
of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  S6100. 

We  are  offering  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 
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Jersey  Breeders 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males. Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.M.McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


JERSEY— $500— BULL 

For  Glen  Tanna's  Patriot.  Just 
old  enough  for  service.  His  dam, 
Glen  Tanna's  Sybil,  made  478  lbs. 
butter  as  a  yearling;  now  milking 
60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter. 

REID  STOCK  FARM  ' 

202  Wilcox  Bldg. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  slsek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Wrjte  for  Pamphlet  ^£*£§*£z 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Petalums,  Cat 


FARMERS  not  a  poison 
powerful  DISINFECTANT 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVIHO 
Most  valuable  for  bringing  after-birlh 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cows  and  con- 
trolling abortion.    B-K  kills  the  Infecting 
germs,  heals  the  uterus,  removes  the  slime 
and  acid — no  odor— no  straining.    More  ef- 
fective than  lysol,  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic 
and  cresols— much  safer.    Send  for  our  Bul- 
letin 52  "Contagious  Abort lon"and  testimony 
from  leading  breeders.    Special  Trial  Offer 
General  laboratories— Madison,  Wis, 
3414  So.  Dickinson  St. 


Dealer* 

In 
PATER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moftltt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,         Portland,  Ore. 


MILKING  MACHINE  PAYS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  50  Jersey 
heifers  to  freshen  in  the  next  two 
months.  It  will  take  at  least  two 
milkers  and  they  will  want  $60  and 
board.  Would  it  pay  me  to  put  In 
a  milking  machine  and  run  it  my- 
self, hiring  a  man  to  do  the  ranch 
work?  Are  milking  machines  gen- 
erally a  success  when  operated  by  a 
trustworthy  attendant? — J.  L.  McD., 
Lemoore. 

The  only  serious  objections  we 
have  heard  from  dairymen  who  have 
discarded  milking  machines  were  on 
the  grounds  of  untrustworthy  help. 
We  know  plenty  of  dairymen  who 
are  enthusiastic  over  their  milking 
machines,  even  with  hired  help.  We 
believe  it  will  pay  you  to  run  one 
yourself.  Whether  to  hire  a  ranch 
helper  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  you  have.  You  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  it  yourself  outside  of  milking 
hours.  You  alone,  with  a  machine, 
can  milk  twice  as  fast  as  two  hired 
milkers  would.  Look  out  for  ad- 
justment of  teat  cups  on  your 
heifers. 


UNIVERSITY  MILKING  MACHINE 
SCHOOL. 


Twenty-four  milkers  may  enroll  at 
University  Farm,  Davis,  for  a  special 
training  course  in  machine  milking, 
April  1  to  12.  Total  expenses  for 
the  course  need  not  exceed  $15  and 
railroad  fare.  The  $15  includes 
board  and  room.  Besides  actual  use 
of  several  makes  of  milking  ma- 
chines under  competent  instructors, 
the  course  will  include  lectures  and 
practice  in  operating  gas  engines, 
care  of  cows,  testing  milk,  judging 
cows,  diseases  of  cows,  farm  separa- 
tors, etc.  Enrollment  will  be  in  or- 
der of  application,  accompanied  by 
a  registration  fee  of  $1. 


SKIM  MILK  FOR  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  a  fair 
price  to  ask  for  buttermilk  or  skim 
milk  when  sold  as  hog  feed? — Mrs. 
S.  M.,  El  Cajon. 

The  value  of  skim  or  buttermilk 
for  hog  feed  is  computed  by  the 
best  feeders  about  on  the  following 
formula:  Six  times  the  price  of 
hogs  per  pound  equals  the  value  of 
skim  milk  per  100  pounds  if  fed 
with  grain  in  the  proportion  of 
three  pounds  milk  per  pound  of 
grain.  With  hogs  at  14  cents,  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  worth  84 
cents  per  hundredweight.  You  can 
get  about  half  this  price. 


JERSEY  RECORDS  FOR  1917. 


These  are  the  five  highest  Ameri- 
can Jersey  records  for  the  year  1917: 
Sophie's  Dolly  Dimple,  10,813.9  lbs. 
milk,  689.68  lbs.  fat,  age  two  years 
and  three  months,  owned  by  H.  W. 
Bonnell,  Ohio;  Campus  Virginia  B., 
11,848.7  lbs.  milk,  624.67  lbs.  fat, 
age  two  years  and  7  months,  owned 
by  Missouri  Agricultural  College; 
Vive  La  France,  12,744.8  lbs.  milk, 
892.63  lbs.  fat,  age  three  years  and 
two  months,  owned  by  Pickard  Bros., 
Oregon;  Goldie's  Nehalem  Beauty, 
15,323.5  lbs.  milk,  904.91  lbs.  fat, 
age  four  years  and  six  months,  own- 
ed by  C.  F.  Reid,  Oregon;  Dosoris 
Park  Lily,  15,506.6  lbs.  milk,  911.92 
lbs.  fat,  age  seven  years  and  two 
months,  owned  by  Charles  Pratt, 
New  York. 


BLOATED  SHEEP  NOT  SAVED. 


If  a  sheep  bloats  on  alfalfa,  it  has 
been  considered  useless  to  stick  it 
like  one  would  a  bloated  cow,  or  to 
doctor  it  in  other  ways.  C.  E.  Sch- 
meiser  of  Solano  county  stuck  one, 
but  maggots  got  into  the  wound 
within  a  week  and  killed  it.  But 
when  ewes  are  bringing  $20  or  more 
it  may  well  pay  to  attend  to  bloat. 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 

'  NEW  DE!  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 


WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  In  almost 
every  locality  there  is  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 
bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 
milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 
efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 

construction  and  disss,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS  SPEED-INDICATOR:  Every 

New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  full  capacity, thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform  cream. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines.fldeal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

Beef  and  Milk 

Bessboro  Orphan  2nd  in  The  Oti's  Herd  completed  an  official  world's 
record  for  a  two-year-old,  milking  10.631  lbs.  with  415.81%  butter  fat. 
Think  it  over  and  apply  for  further  particulars  to 


THOS.  HARRISON, 


Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


Who  is  also  representative  for  The  Oti's  Herd 


Ranch.  Dairy  and 
P«41rrMd  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selllne;  for 
Borne  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  in 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER 
Turlock,  California 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  AU  Parte  ef  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1801-3-ff  So.  Main  St., 


Iioa  Angeles.  CaL 
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Mr*.  8est'a  better. 


RESURRECT    YOUR  DISCARDED 
MILLINERY. 


My  Dear  Friends:  It  is  going  to 
be  exceedingly  fashionable  this  year 
to  wear  old  hats.  Most  of  us  haven't 
enough  of  this  world's  goods  that 
we  can  spend  freely  on  our  ward- 
robes and  also  give  freely  to  the 
many  calls  upon  our  sympathy.  And 
when  it  comes  to  making  a  choice 
between  the  two,  I  am  sure  we  will 
all  be  of  one  mind — we  will  give 
generously  to  the  various  drives  and 
cheerfully  wear  our  old  clothes. 

HATS    REFURBISHED    AND  REMODELED. 

But  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  must  be  shabby.  Any 
good  straw  may  be  cleaned  and 
made  to  do  duty,  if  care  and  judg- 
ment are  used.  Either  the  rolling 
or  flat  sailor  are  just  as  good  style 
as  ever,  and  if  you  have  one  on 
hand  you  are  fortunate.  If  It  is 
faded  In  color,  it  may  be  dyed  the 
color  it  originally  was  or  black. 
Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  one 
coat  of  black  to  give  the  shiny  sur- 
face that  is  so  popular.  These  dyes 
come  all  ready  to  apply  and  are  not 
expensive.  The  trimming  on  these 
hats  is  very  simple,  many  times  only 
a  band  of  ribbon  with  a  tailored  bow 
at  the  side. 

"FANCIES"  FOR  HAT  TRIMMING. 

If  you  have  a  good  looking  quill, 
now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  They  are 
placed  in  many  different  fashions — 
sometimes  flat  across  the  crown, 
again  thrust  through  the  front  of 
the  hat  or  lying  flat  on  the  brim  at 
one  side. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  what 
the  color  is,  but  the  majority  are 
dark.  The  old  white  leghorns  are 
rejuvenated  in  many  ways — if  not 
too  badly  sunburned  they  may  be 
cleaned  with  peroxide  and  French 
chalk  and  of  course  they  may  also 
be  dyed,  but  a  very  effective  way  to 
freshen  them  is  to  cover  them  or 
partly  cover  them  with  silk.  A  very 
clever  little  friend  of  mine  made 
over  an  old  leghorn  by  cutting  off 
the  brim  from  the  crown  and  cover- 
ing the  crown  with  a  bright  blue 
messaline  (this,  by  the  way,  was. 
from  a  discarded  party  dress)  and 
binding  both  sides  of  the  brim  with 
a  bias  band  of  the  same  material. 
When  she  put  the  brim  back  on,  she 
let  the  crown  extend  down  half  an 
inch  on  the  front,  giving  that  new 
line,  and  then  tilted  the  brim  up  in 
the  back,  fastening  it  on  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  crown.  This  left  an 
opening  at  the  back  of  the  hat, 
where  she  put  loops  of  the  blue  silk 
and  a  couple  of  pink  roses.  The 
brim,  being  set  high  on  the  crown, 
was  too  large,  of  course,  to  fit 
smoothly,  so  there  was  a  pleat  put 
in  the  back  and  that  irregular  line 
was  more  effective  than  a  straight 
one.  She  used  no  trimming  at  all 
on  it. 

UTILIZE  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Hats  of  fabrics  of  different  sorts 
have  never  been  so  popular,  satin, 
Georgette  crepe,  flowered  and  plain 
silks  are  combined  with  braids,  so 
that  anything  you  may  have  on 
hand  may  be  made  to  answer  in  fur- 
bishing up  your  Easter  bonnet. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 

As  soon  as  a  man  discovers  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake  he  begins  to 
look  around  for  someone  to  blame 
it  on. 


OUR  MISSION. 


For  the  red  ravage  that  the  foe 
Spreads  through  the  world,  the  bit- 
ter, slow 

Death  of  the  drowned,  the  broken 
Word, 

We  prime   the   gun,   we   bare  the 
sword ! 

Not  greed  for  empire,  lust  for  power 
Have  led  us  onward  to  this  Hour — 
The  slow  persuasion  of  the  Just 
Is    ours,    that    strikes    because  it 
must — 

So  beat  the  drum  and  blow  the  fife, 
Our  mission  is  not  Death,  but  Life! 

— Harry  Kemp. 


VICTORY  BREAD. 


Bread  doughs  with  substitute 
flours  need  to  be  handled  and 
moulded  with  greater  care  than  if 
made  of  white  flour  alone.  Keep 
the  dough  at  an  even  temperature, 
about  75  degrees.  Try  putting  it 
in  the  oven  to  raise  with  a  low 
power  electric  light  for  heat.  If 
you  have  a  good  rule  for  bread,  use 
it,  but  in  place  of  part  of  the  white 
flour  use  one  of  the  substitute  grains. 
The  following  recipes  may  be  help- 
ful: 


compressed  yeast,  4  teaspoons  salt,  3 
tablespoons  molasses,  3  cups  rolled 
oats,  8  cups  flour.  Make  just  as 
the  cornmeal  yeast  bread,  substitut- 
ing the  oatmeal  for  the  cornmeal. 

KICK  BREAD. 

One  quart  water,  1  cup  rice,  1  or 
2  cakes  compressed  yeast,  %  cup 
luke-warm  water,  4  teaspoons  salt,  3 
tablespoons  corn  syrup,  6  cups  flour. 
Cook  the  rice  until  soft  in  the  quart 
of  water.  Cool  until  luke  warm, 
then  add  the  yeast  softened  in  the 
Vz  cup  of  luke-warm  water,  the 
salt,  syrup  and  flour.  Proceed  as  in 
the  potato  bread  recipe. 

BARLEY  BREAD. 

One  quart  water,  1  cup  pearl  bar- 
ley, 1  or  2  cakes  compressed  yeast,  % 
cup  luke-warm  water,  5  teaspoons 
salt,  2  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  7  cups 
flour.  Soak  the  barley  in  the  quart 
of  water  over  night.  Boil  in  the 
same  water  until  soft,  mash  fine, 
then  cool  to  luke  warm.  Add  the 
yeast  softened  in  the  %  cup  water, 
the  salt,  syrup  and  flour.  Proceed 
as  in  the  potato  bread  recipe. 


CHICKEN  FAT 
,  is  often  wasted. 

Tnc  rtrncti  Housewife  Ihinks  ll 
isUicfmcslstolfnii^iorcaks. 


POTATO    YEAST  BREAD. 

One  or  two  cakes  of  compressed 
yeast,  1  cup  luke-warm  water,  4 
teaspoons  salt,  3  tablespoons  corn 
syrup,  3}£  cups  mashed  potatoes,  7 
cups  flour.  Soften  the  yeast  in  the 
liquid  and  then  add  salt,  syrup,  po- 
tato and  enough  of  the  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Mix  and  knead 
thoroughly.  Let  rise  3%  hours,  or 
until  double  in  bulk.  Knead  or  cut 
down  the  dough,  add  the  remaining 
flour  and  let  rise  until  double  in 
bulk  (about  1%  hours).  Shape  into 
loaves.  Let  rise  in  pans  until  double 
in  bulk.  Bake  50  minutes  to  1  hour. 

CORNMEAL  YEAST  BREAD. 

One  quart  water,  1  or  2  cakes 
compressed  yeast,  3%  teaspoons  salt, 
3  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  1%  cups 
cornmeal,  8  cups  flour.  Soften  the 
yeast  in  %  cup  of  the  water  (luke 
warm).  Heat  the  rest  to  boiling, 
then  stir  in  the  cornmeal.  Let  boil 
up  once.  Cool,  add  salt  and  syrup 
and  when  luke-warm  add  the  soft- 
ened yeast.  Then  add  the  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Then  proceed 
according  to  directions  given  for 
potato  bread. 

OATMEAL   YEAST  BREAD. 

One  quart  water,   1   or  2  cakes 


MINCED  OLIVES. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  Can  you 
please  give  me  some  information 
about  using  soft  olives  in  making 
mince  or  olive  butter?  I  have  quite 
a  few  from  my  curing  business,  so 
will  greatly  appreciate  a  good  re- 
cipe.— O.  S.  M.,  Hemet. 

The  process  is  very  simple.  Pit 
the  olives  with  a  cherry  pltter  and 
then  run  through  a  meat  grinder. 
To  this  mixture  add  pimiento  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1 — 4  of  olives  to 
1  of  pimiento. 

NO  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  MILK. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
emphasizes  that  it  has  never  ad- 
vised the  public  to  decrease  whole 
milk  consumption  or  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute other  foods  for  milk.  This 
statement  is  issued  to  make  clear 
that  the  effort  to  stop  the  waste  of 
milk  is  in  no  way  aimed  at  reduced 
consumption. 


URGES  WIDER  USE  OF  CHEESE. 


A  wider  use  of  cheese,  of  which 
there  is  now  a  plentiful  supply  in 
the  United  States,  is  being  urged  by 
the  Food  Administration  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  meat. 


THE  CHEERFUL  THINKER. 

I'd  love  to  pay  the  income  tax, 

I'd  pay  it  with  delight; 
I'd  pile  the  stuff  in  precious  stacks- 

I'd  sit  up  half  the  night. 
I'd  try  to  be  the  first  to  pay — 

I'd  be  it  if  I  could; 
And  then  I'd  go  my  cheerful  way- 

At  least,  I  think  I  would. 

Of  course,  I'd  want  an  income  big, 

So  I  could  pay  the  more; 
The  deeper  down  I  had  to  dig 

The  richer  stream  I'd  pour. 
If  I  had  coupons  piled  in  racks, 

With  millions  to  the  good, 
How  joyously  I'd  pay  the  tax — 

At  least,  I  think  I  would. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

ON  THE  TRAIN. 


The  man  who  wore  glasses  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  car,  and  the 
two  little  girls  watched  him  closely. 
He  dropped  into  a  vacant  seat,  took 
out  a  card  and  pencil,  and  wrote: 

"Dear  Little  Girl  with  the  Blue 
Hat:  I  am  tired  of  reading,  and 
there  is  no  one  here  to  talk  with,  sp 
I  am  writing  you  this  note.  Perhaps 
your  mother  will  let  you  answer  It. 
The  little  girl  with  the  brown  hat, 
whose  nose  turns  up — just  a  wee  bit 
— is  she  your  sister?  This  note  is 
partly  to  her.    Sincerely  yours, 

"A  Fellow  Traveler." 

He  folded  his  note  and  beckoned 
the  little  girl  with  the  brown  hat. 
She  came  teetering  down  the  car, 
took  it  solemnly,  and  carried  it  to 
the  little  girl  in  the  blue  hat,  who 
read  it,  and,  as  fast  as  she  could, 
scribbled  her  answer: 

"Dear  Man  with  the  Glasses:  It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  to  us. 
Grace  and  I  were  tired,  too.  Grace 
is  my  sister.  You  thought  right 
about  that.  She  is  six  years  old,  but 
she  does  not  go  to  school.  My  father 
keeps  a  store,  and  he  is  the  best  man 
in  the  world.    Your  friend, 

"Muriel." 

This  time  Grace,  with  the  brown 
hat,  sat  waiting  until  the  man  fin- 
ished his  note.  Then  she  ran  back 
with  it.    It  read: 

"Dear  Muriel:  Thank  you  for 
writing  so  soon.  Just  from  looking 
at  you  and  Grace  I  rather  thought 
some  older  person  in  your  family 
must  be  nice,  but,  strangely  enough, 
I  never  once  thought  of  your  father. 
I  live  near  Chicago,  in  a  house  with 
a  big  yard,  that  holds  a  playhouse, 
and  a  sand-pile,  and  a  swing;  and  I 
am  going  to  California.  A  lady 
there  let  me  marry  her  daughter, 
and  I  want  to  see  her  again  and 
thank  her  for  it.  Where  are  you 
going?" 

When  Grace  carried  this  note  back, 
Muriel  scribbled,  faster  than*  ever: 

"Dear  Man:  We  are  so  glad  that 
you  are  going  to  California,  because 
we  are,  too.  Mother  is  taking  us 
out  to  see  our  grandmother.  She 
lives  by  the  ocean.  It  seems  very 
strange,  but  we  live  near  Chicago, 
too,  and  have  things  like  that  in  our 
yard.  Don't  you  love  to  ride  on  the 
cars  and  eat  in  the  diner.  With 
love,  Muriel." 

The  answer  that  came  was: 

"Dear  Muriel:  I  do  like  riding  on 
the  cars,  but  sometimes  I  wish  there 
was  not  so  much  of  it  all  at  one 
time.  I  hope  we  shall  be  well 
enough  acquainted  by  and  by  so 
that  you  can  visit  me  over  here.  You 
see  such  interesting  things  out  of 
my  window — a  moment  ago  I  saw  a 
prairie-dog  village,  and  just  now  I 
saw  two  rabbits,  running  as  fast  as 
if  their  mother  had  sent  them  on  an 
errand.    Maybe  she  had." 

Muriel  read  this  note  until  she 
came  almost  to  the  end,  then  she 
bounced  out  of  her  seat. 

"O  Grace,  Grace!"  she  called. 
"Come  quick!" 

They  ran  down  the  aisle  and  fairly 
tumbled  into  the  man's  lap.  "Did 
you  really  see  prairie-dogs  and  rab- 
bits?" demanded  Muriel. 
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The  man  with  the  glasses  looked 
quite  startled. 

"Well!"  he  protested.  "This  Is 
getting  acquainted  fast!" 

Grace  reached  up  and  took  firm 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"Father!"  she  exclaimed.  "Don't 
look  that  way.  We're  not  going  to 
play  strangers  any  more.  We're  go- 
ing to  be  just  your  little  girls  again. 
We  like  it  better." — Frederick  Hall 
in  Youth's  Companion. 

IMPERIAL  WOMEN  BUSY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  Farm  Home  Committees  of 
Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau  was 
held  at  Hotel  Barbara  Worth,  at  El 
Centro,  March  16. 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  centers  were 
represented.  Mrs.  Delia  J.  Morris  is 
leader  and  is  diligently  striving  to 
perfect  the  organization  in  this  and 
in  San  Diego  county. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  co-operation  with  State  and  Gov- 
ernment, especially  to  meet  present 
war  conditions  and  also  to  render 
educational  service  and  aid  for  prog- 
ress and  improvement  of  home  life 
on  the  farm.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  do  "your  bit." 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Clarke,  State 
leader,  told  of  efficient  work  accom- 
plished elsewhere  and  what  may  be 
hoped  for  and  accomplished  here. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LABOR. 

The  labor  situation  here,  as  else- 
where, is  becoming  serious.  Appar- 
ently there  will  be  a  marked  de- 
crease in  hay  production  owing  to 
scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Much  for 
the  same  reason  many  dairymen  are 
decreasing  the  number  of  cows  in 
their  herds  or  are  selling  out  en- 
tirely. 

Milking  machines  may  ease  the 
situation  some.  Housewives  are  don- 
ning overalls  to  ease  the  many  duties 
of  the  dairyman  when  milking  time 
comes,  for  which  they  deserve  much 
praise.  For  many  the  "help  prob- 
lem" for  hay  making  and  care  of 
other  crops  remains  unsolved.  What 
can  be  done? 

SOFT  MOLASSES  COOKIES. 

One  -  fourth  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
shortening,  1  cup  sour  milk,  1  cup 
molasses,  lVz  teaspoons  soda,  1  tea- 
spoon each  of  salt,  ginger  and  all- 
spice, 2  to  3  cups  flour.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar  and  add  the  sour 
milk.  Mix  salt,  ginger,  allspice  and 
2  cups  of  flour  together.  Mix  the 
soda  and  molasses  and  pour  it  into 
the  milk  and  sugar  mixture.  Add 
the  flour,  beating  thoroughly,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  flour  until  the 
dough  is  stiff  enough  to  roll.  Roll 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  bake  about  12  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

A  CHEERFUL  GIVER. 

The  father  of  a  St.  Louis  lad  had 
given  him  a  ten-cent  piece  and  a 
quarter,  telling  him  that  he  might 
put  one  or  the  other  on  the  church 
contribution  plate.  At  dinner  the 
father  asked  the  boy  which  coin  he 
had  given.  "Well,  father,"  responded 
the  lad,  "at  first  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  put  the  quarter  in 
the  plate,  but  just  in  time  I  remem- 
bered the  saying,  'The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver,'  and  I  knew  I  could 
give  the  ten-cent  piece  a  great  deal 
more  cheerfully.    So  I  put  that  in." 

Let  wheatless  and  meatless  be 
kickless  and  whineless. 


feed  Xealth. 

[By  H.  B.  Paator,  M.  D.] 


Found  Her  Health  Farming. 

[The  following  very  interesting 
item  is  sent  in  by  one  of  our  field 
correspondents.  It  tells  a  simple 
story  of  health  restored  by  the  min- 
istry of  fresh  air  and  nature's  glo- 
rious sunshine,  where  drugs  and  doc- 
tors proved  unavailing.] 

When  I  approached  R.  A.  Greg- 
ory's ranch,  a  few  miles  out  from 
Madera,  on  the  highway,  I  found 
Mrs.  Gregory  down  in  the  vineyard 
clipping  grape  cuttings  to  be  rooted, 
as  rapidly  as  though  she  were  cut- 
ting cloth  for  a  garment,  while  her 
three-year-old  baby  was  playing 
around  her  improvised  playhouse. 
Mrs.  Gregory  told  me  she  cut  17,000 
last  year  and  sold  them  for  $25  per 
thousand.  Now  she  has  orders  for 
100,000,  but  will  not  be  able  to  get 
more  than  60,000  from  their  young 
vineyard.  Last  year  she  hired  two 
young  men,  who  only  cut  2250, 
working  ten  hours,  and  she  cut  3000, 
working  six  hours,  and  this  is  the 
way  she  got  her  health.  She  said 
they  had  spent  several  thousand  dol- 
lars trying  to  recover  her  health  and 
finally  the  doctors  at  Fresno  said 
she  could  not  possibly  get  well,  and 
gave  her  up.  Then  they  came  to 
the  ranch,  which  was  two  years  ago. 
Now  she  eats  like  a  hired  man  and 
sleeps  like  a  baby,  and  while  Mrs. 
Gregory  boasts  no  roses  except  those 
she  has  about  the  yard,  she  has  a 
good  tan  that  wears.  When  the  al- 
falfa was  cut  last  season,  no  help 
was  available  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
shouldered  the  fork,  but  Mr.  Greg- 
ory said,  not  while  he  was  on  the 
ranch;  but  when  she  persisted  he  de- 
clared he  would  go  to  the  house  and 
put  on  a  dress  and  bring  her  out  the 
overalls.  She  told  him  to  go  to  it, 
but  she  continued  to  stack  hay. 
Finally  he  said,  "Gee,  you  are  a  good 
hand;  I  did  not  know  it  was  in 
you."  And  so  it  went  through  the 
haying  season.  Besides  this  she  does 
her  own  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
cares  for  her  baby  and  garden — not 
for  dollars,  for  she  does  not  need 
them,  but  for  glorious  health,  and 
at  the  same  time  looks  every  bit  a 
lady. — W.  P.  Brown. 

Sleep. 

Sleep  is  one  of  nature's  most  po- 
tent remedies.  Did  you  ever  observe 
a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  other  animal  that 
had  been  injured  or  poisoned?  It 
slinks  off  into  some  obscure,  quiet 
place  and  there  spends  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  time  in  sleep  until  the 
injury  is  healed  or  the  ailment 
passes  away.  Some  very  distin- 
guished physicians  have  contended 
that  all  diseases  are  curable  by  sleep. 
While  this  claim  may  not  be  unqual- 
ifiedly true,  there  is  much  to  sup- 
port it.  Good,  sound  sleepers  are, 
as  a  rule,  healthy  people,  and  if  by 
chance  they  do  become  sick  are 
easily  cured.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
sleeping  regularly — that  is  to  say, 
retire  at  a  regular  hour,  and  give 
the  system  a  chance  to  sleep  out  Its 
allotted  time.  Ample  rest,  especially 
that  rest  which  takes  the  form  of 
sleep,  is  better  than  medicine.    Try  it. 

Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
3k  for  Landscape  Work. 

Hard?     Rhododendrons,     Azalea*,  Boxwoodj 
Hollies   and   a  complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Exergxeens. 
WRITE     FOB  PBICBS. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Failing  Eyesight. 
Both  physicians  and  the  laity  are 
prone  to  attribute  failure  of  eyesight 
in  the  aged  and  middle  aged,  espe- 
cially among  men,  to  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  in  its  many  forms. 
This  diagnosis  is  correct  oftener  than 
not.  However,  tobacco  is  not  the 
only  offender  in  this  respect.  A  case 
of  almost  total  blindness  was  re- 
cently attributed  by  the  attendant 
physician  to  a  neuritis  consequent  on 
intoxication  by  coffee.  Abstinence 
from  this  beverage  was  ordered,  and 
without  further  treatment  other  than 
the  administration  of  a  simple  tonic 
the  case  was  cured.  Excessive  cof- 
fee drinking  is  known  to  be  respon- 
sible for  many  cases  of  color  blind- 
ness also.  It  is  claimed  that  over- 
indulgence in  tea-drinking  may  pro- 
duce the  same  symptoms. 

High  Altitudes  and  Health. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  high 
altitudes  promote  or  militate  against 
the  prolongation  of  human  life.  Res- 
idence at  high  altitudes  has  its  draw- 
backs as  well  as  advantages.  It 
favors  human  life  by  bestowing  im- 
munity from  a  number  of  diseases 
common  at  lower  levels,  especially 


those  of  the  respiratory  tract.  The 
simple  diet  peculiar  to  mountain 
peoples  and  the  physical  activity 
necessary  to  maintain  life  in  moun- 
tain regions  are  also  favorable  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule,  however,  this 
kind  of  "high  living"  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  best  brain  development, 
and  its  deleterious  influence  in  this 
respect  becomes  very  noticeable  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations. 

Cure  for  Anaemia. 

A  Scot  and  an  Englishman  who 
were  walking  down  the  street  to- 
gether stopped  to  purchase  a  couple 
of  rosy  apples.  The  Englishman,  on 
taking  a  bite  of  his,  immediately 
began  to  sputter.  "I  believe  I've 
swallowed  a  worm,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Weel,  weel,  mon,  an'  what  if  ye 
did?"  said  the  Scot.  "T'will  put  new 
life  into  ye!" 


Cramps  in  the  Stomach. 

This  disagreeable  malady  will  usu- 
ally yield  to  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger 
stirred  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  in 
which  a  little  baking  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  A  still  better  remedy  is 
not  to  eat  irritating  and  indigestible 
foods. 


A  Distinguished  Line  of  Pianos 

In  "straight"  Pianos  we  carry  a  very  comprehensive 
line  ranging  in  price  from  $285  to  $3000 — each  "make"  has 
been  selected  by  us  as  the  very  best  of  its  grade. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  $300  we  carry  the  Aldrich,  a 
good  dependable  piano  at  a  very  moderate  price — it  will  give 
the  purchaser  excellent  service. 

From  $375  to  $450  we  offer  the  Stroud,  Kurtzmann, 
Emerson  and  Estey  Pianos — four  very  substantial  "makes" 
which  are  giving  a  life  time  service  in  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

From  $450  to  $600  we  have  the  Krakauer,  A.  B.  Chase 
and  Weber — these  instruments  are  high  grade  instruments, 
in  fact  they  are  old  and  famous  makes. 

Then  at  $575  and  upward  there  is  the  Steinway,  the 
Standard  by  which  all  pianos  are  judged — To  have  a 
Steinway  is  to  have  the  Best. 

Bear  in  mind  we  will  arrange  convenient  terms  of  pay- 
ment on  any  Piano — even  the  Steinway. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our 
stores — or  write  us  asking  for  illus- 
trated catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Shennan  JMay  &  Co, 

Koarny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento  Merced  and  1  Streets,  Fresno 

325  E  Main  Street,  Stockton  190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  Reno.  Santa  Rosa.  Vallejo, 
Portland,  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Spokane 


Make  Your  Dollars  Bigger 

In  Home  Furnishing  Values 

Barker  Bros.,  the  Greatest  Home  Furnishing:  Establishment  in  the  West,  are  making- 
it  possible  for  you  to  conveniently  purchase  the  Furnishings  which  will  make  yours 
a  real  home. 

Comfortable,  Beautiful  Furniture 

.  ...  is  NOT  a  LUXURY.  Ask  us  TODAY,  by  postal,  about  that  Drapery  or  what- 
ever you  have  wished  for  so  long,  and  enjoy  the  booklets  and  descriptive  matter  that 
we  will  send  on  the  subject;  in  a  great  many  cases  we  can  send  actual  photos  of 
things  you  ask  for.  And  always  there  is  the  satisfaction  that  the  price  will  be  lower, 
and  quality  and  value  better  than  you  expected. 


Address:  Mail 
Order  Division 

No.  23 


724  to  738 
So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishing;  Service 
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Many  railroad  crossing  gates  are  not  operated  after  J  P.M. 
This  photograph  shoves  hoiv  the  500-foot  range  of  the  Con- 
aphore  protects  your  safety.  It  also  shows  ho<w  the  Conaphore 
keeps  the  beam  ivithin  legal  limits,  and  so  makes  for  the 
safety  of  others 


THE  CONAPHORE 

Smooth  front  surface.  Easily 
Does  not  clog  auith 
dust  or  mud 


Photograph  bp 
L.  A.  Hitler 


cleaned 


Country  roads  demand  long  range 

Safety  demands  no  glare 

NOTICE  how  brightly  the  Cona-  be  focused  for  maximum  range.    Its  but  projects  all  the  rest  of  the  light.  Thus  the 

phore  beam  lights  up  the  rail-  efficiency  is  due  to  scientific  design.  Conaphore  eliminates  "back-glare"  and  gives 

r,™A  r,ni.c;„ft  «nj  t-u           •  you  perfect  road  vision  even  when  the  night  is 

roaa  crossing  ana  tne  engine        A  series  of  patenteci  corrugations  on  thick.    The  Noviol  beam  makes  the  easiest  light 

in  the  photograph  above.    Then  see  the  inner  surface  of  the  Conaphore  for  your  eye  to  follow 

how  far  beyond  the  crossing  It  lllumi-  bends  down  the  beam>  whUe  cylinders  Conaphores  are  also  made  in  clear  K!ass.  but 

nates  the  road.  -n  the  center  fan  ample  light  sidewise.  we  strongly  recommend  the  Noviol. 

The  Conaphore  does  not  diffuse  and         These  corrugations  abo  Iimit  the  height  of  Hdt)  fieht  the  fi|are  evj. 

scatter  the  light  in  all  directions.  the  beam  to  42  inches.    There  is  no  chance  of  "C'P    8      l"C  SUtrC  CV " 

Neither  does  it  dump  the  light  directly  blinding  the  other  fellow,  and  you  are  within  the  On  dark  country  roads  the  glaring  headlight 

in  front  of  your  car     Instead  it  shoots  requirements  of  any  state  or  local  headlight  law.  danger  is  found  at  its  worst.   Put  Conaphores  or. 

a  long,  broad  beam'ahead  for  500  feet                 PWo^  fn*  and  H..sr  V°U' \u"  f  °nCe'.  ™^u°  y°Ur  sha"\V°  St.amP 

1    0                                                                             r  lerces  log  ana  auSI  out  the  glare  evil.     1  hey  give  you  the  long 

an    more.                                                         The  Conaphore  is  made  of  Noviol  Glass  ran^.  Vou  want-  vet  take  al1  g,are  out  of  y°ur 

JNOtlce,  also,  that  Where  the  Cona-  ^/,w/^-invented  by  Conaphore  desi  gners  and  & 

phore  beam  Strikes  the  engine,  the  light  used  in  no  other  headlight  device.   This  unique  Easy  to  install.    Sizes  made  to  fit  all  cars  If 

is  not  more  than  42  inches  above  the  yellow-tint  glass  causes  the  light  to  pierce  fog  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  supply,  write 

road.    If  a  motorist  were  approaching  and  dust'  without  "back-glare."  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied, 

from  the  Other   direction,  the  Cona-           ^lue  and  violet  rays  present  in  all  white  light  Noviol      C  ear 

Dhore  ravs  could  not  da77le  or  confuse  are  the  chief  cause  of  "back-glare,"  because  they  P"«  List  (per  pair)              Glass  Giaw 

f^™  fJ.T^T     not  aaZZle  Or  Contuse  or  ^  5     ,o    finches  inclusive  $2.40  SI  60 

him  even  to  the  slightest  extent.  N   ■  ,  /.     ahsorb/  these  blue  and  violet  ravs       7   ,0  8^  inches  >ncluslve  3-50 

o  i-Movioi  uiass  aosorDs  tnese  Diue  ana  vioiet  rays,        g^  tQ  1Q    jnches  inc|usive   4  50         3  „0 

Conaphore  design  patented  XM      ,  lL  w         .  iox  to  11^  inches  inclusive   6.00  4.uo 

r                     or  Manufactured  by  the  World  S  Largest  Prices  25  cents  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mountains 

Conaphores  give  you  the  range  you          _    Makers  of  Technical  Glass  s-.es  vary  by  steps  of  %  inch  above  t%  inch  tin 

need  and  to  which  your  own  safecy                    w  .  V^W  ¥^%W^"W^  CONAPHORE  SALES  DIVISION 

entitles  you.  Yet  they  eliminate  all  glare  Iffj               PUffjR  P  EDWARD  A.  CaSSIDY  Co.,  Mgrs. 

and  so  make  for  the  safety  of  others.  %^Vi^X  Tfml  ML  R^J?  M.\*E-4  522  Foster  Building             New  York  c.tv 

The  Conaphore  permits  the  bulb  to  Range  500  feet-No  Glare— Pierces  Fog  and  Dust  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also  manufactures  Pyrex  Transparent  Oven  Dishes  and  Pyrex  Chemical  Glassware 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Bates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

VOUK  OPPORTUNITY !  Hall-price  egg 
sale.  Big  profit  now  raising-  our  200-290 
egg  Leghorns.  Wyandottee,  Anconas.  Reds. 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons.  Brahmas.  Ducks. 
Geese.  Turkeys.  Thousands  chicks,  eggs 
weekly,  reasonable.  Laying  pullets,  hens. 
Males  half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hun- 
dreds making  money.  One  cleared  8017  on 
110  hens  last  year.  Wm.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.    

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THB  WORI-D" 
Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
R*ds.  Settings,  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  J60.000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
Irora  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Bggs.  Pebbleaide  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  J12.60  per  100:  5110 
ptr  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A,  Ei- 
etsr.  Cal.   

VV'HITK  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  class  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns.  $15  per  100:  Rocks,  $20  per  100. 
Eggs:  $3.60  per  15,  $10  per  100.  Bggs  fr*r» 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.   ■   

BABY  CHICKS  —  Leading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country;  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery.  Petaluma.  California.  4  

MAMMOTH  GEESE — I  am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  from  my  mammoth  geese  at  25c 
each.  Ship  any  time.  Order  all  you  want. 
Pe»  Fowls — Still  have  a  few  pair  of  young 
pea  fowls  at  $10  per  pair.  Order  now;  they 
won't  last  long.  Chas.  McNeely.  Alpaugh, 
Cal.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— -Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
gaiiized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor  A, 
Box  1H3A,  Ceres,  Cal.  . 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  1918  delivery.  A 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  We 
have  been  established  14  years.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Corning,  Cal.  

WTIITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-205-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters: hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Loghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell. .  Cal.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2.  3  and  4-yoar-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockejels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stoctr  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 


PER  FIFTEEN,  delivered  anywhere 
in  Sacramento,  for  hatching  eggs;  15c  each 
for  day-old  chicks.  Extra  large  Hoganized 
S.  C.tV.  Leghorns.  Ashford's  Sanitary  Yards, 
Box  77.  R.  3.  Sacramento.  

CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
our  yards  of  1800  breeders;  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L.  Brown. 
Ceres.  Cal .     

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  "ROCKS — Hoganized 
Btock,  big  chickens  and  fine  layers.  Settings, 
$1.50.  Also  thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
bantams.  A.  M.  Foster,  Route  A,  Box  97, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis.  Cal. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Lsandro.  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair.  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls,  $12.50 
pair  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvc.t, 
McFarland.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

V  111  I  V.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma, 
Cal 


B\BY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock:  place  orders  early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery, 
Pstaluwa.  Cal.    W.  3.  Waldorf,  Prop.  

BOI'EBAN  RED  TURKEYS — Bggs  $5  per  13. 
My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  B.  Balmer, 
Alfciwhra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal. 


■GOB — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Guineas.  Buff  Orping- 
ton chickens.  E.  A.  McKinley.  R.  D..  Ukiah. 
Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Can  ship  day-old 

chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days.  Why 
not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the  hen. 
Free  circular.    L  W  Clark.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EOGs,  $4  per  12: 
colored  Moscow  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  12: 
prize  winning  Rouen  duck  eggs.  $2  and  $3 
per  12     Baiaa  Miller.  Farwington.  Cal. 

SITVOT  E  AN»  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-egg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
w-inn°r«  H3tohi»r  egrs.  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm  T.nrra  301  ii  .Kith  avenue.  Frnit'-*1<\  Cal 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AM)  EOfiS — 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  April 
chicks,  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm. 
Fairmead,  Cal. 


Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Beginning  with  the  beak,  we  are 
at  the  first  source  of  the  digestive 
tract.  I  heard  of  a  man  that  lost 
a  valuable  bird  from  starvation  be- 
cause he  never  noticed  that  there 
was  an  obstruction  in  the  mouth 
that  the  bird  had  picked  up.  The 
obstruction  was  found,  after  death, 
to  be  a  sunflower  seed.  I  once  had 
a  hen  pick  up  a  piece  of  green  bone 
that  had  passed  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
which  the  bird  could  not  expel  by 
its  own  efforts.  Happening  to  no- 
tice her  jerking  her  head,  I  took  a 
poultry  hook  and  caught  her,  found 
the  obstruction  and  removed  it. 
After  that  she  went  to  making  up 
lost  time  at  eating. 

Next  comes  the  crop  or  craw,  and 
this  organ,  while  it  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  stomach,  is  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  food  served,  the  grade  and 
quantity.  It  is  also  subject  to  ca- 
tarrh, to  inflammation,  to  poison  and 
it  suffers  from  distention  and  impac- 
tion. When  the  crop  is  over  full,  or 
distended,  the  muscular  walls  that 
should  work  to  force  the  food  along 
to  the  next  organ  of  consequence, 
the  gizzard,  are  paralyzed  and  can- 
not operate;  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  is  partially  stopped,  and  the 
contents  of  the  crop  begin  to  fer- 
ment and  decompose.  It  also  hap- 
pens that  feathers  and  other  irritat- 
ing substances  fowls  pick  up  cause 
or  set  up  a  sort  of  catarrh  of  the 
crop.  Eating  mice,  or  partially  de- 
composed meat,  may  have  the  same 
effect,  or  it  may  cause  ptomaine  poi- 
son. But  for  "all  these  things  the 
size  and  odor  from  the  crop  are  the 
best  symptoms  to  diagnose  from.  For 
distended  crop  there  is  little  help 
until  the  bird  is  relieved  of  the  con- 
tents. Hold  the  head  down  and 
squeeze  geiltly  with  a  pressing  and 
pinching  movement,  working  the 
food  along  the  gullet  to  the  beak. 
When  the  contents  of  the  crop  are 
all  cleared  out,  give  the  bird  two 
grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
one-half  grain  of  baking  soda  in  a 
little  water.  This  will  relieve  the 
irritation  and  acidity.  Keep  the 
bird  in  a  coop  where  you  can  regu- 
late the  food  supply  and  give  noth- 


by   Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  CaL] 

ing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours; 
but  instead  give  half  a  grain  of 
quinine  morning  and  evening.  If 
taken  in  time,  three  days  will  insure 
a  cure. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch.  Route  2. 
144D.   Pomona.  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery.  Schellville, 
Cal.  

TURKEY  AND  POULTRY  RANCHES  — 
Plenty:  3  to  10  miles  of  market;  stock  rais- 
ing homesteads.  Free  booklet.  Joseph  Clark, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorn  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Hatches  every  week :  any  quantity ;  only 
first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  for  prices.  E.  W 
Ohlen,  Campbell.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.    Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay'1.  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  $0  per  100. 
$150  for  15  eggs.    Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock.  R.  I.  Red  and 
While  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  

8.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching; 
also  baby  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore,  Box  466. 
Exeter.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ent«.  Cal.  

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY'  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Planada,  Cal.   

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE*  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


HOMING  PIGEONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please 
tell  me  in  your  paper  the  best  breed 
of  pigeons  for  long  distance  flying 
and  some  of  the  record  flights.  Can 
pigeons  be  registered  the  same  as 
stock? — Subscriber. 

[Answered  by  Geo.  H.  Croley.] 

The  real  messenger  birds  are  pi- 
geons of  the  breed  known  as  Homers 
and  these  are  the  kind  used  for 
long  distance  flying.  Before  the 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy 
there  were  many  lofts  of  excellent 
Homers  located  in  California,  and 
several  local  associations  of  bree- 
ders were  in  existence  on  this  coast. 
Also,  these  associations  were  in 
some  way  affiliated  with  a  national 
society  that  each  year  supplied 
seamless  leg-bands  that  bore  certain 
characters  and  serial"  numbers.  These 
bands  were  sold  to  the  various 
members,  for  use-  on  the  young 
birds  hatched  during  that  year,  and 
were  registered  against  his  name 
when  the  bands  were  purchased. 
When  a  bird  from  a  certain  loft 
won  a  race,  that  was  officially  con- 
ducted, that  bird  was  carefully  cre- 
dited on  the  records  of  the  associa- 
tion and  a  certificate,  showing  the 
mark  and  number  of  the  National 
society  band,  was  issued  to  the  ow- 
ner. We  are  unable  to  obtain  re- 
liable flight  records  from  local 
sources.  Does  any  reader  know  if 
there  is  still  a  National  Homing  pi- 
geon society  in  existence  and  where 
the  secretary  is  located? 

ENCOURAGING  OUTLOOK. 


was  launched  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  18th  by  prominent  women 
headed  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

G.  S.  Hawley  of  Madera  says  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  a  wonderful 
help  in  aiding  him  to  dispose  of  his 
chicks.  Advertising  in  the  Rural 
Press  brings  results. 


The  50-cent  return  prica  for  eggs 
on  the  last  day  of  January  is  both 
phenomenal  and  encouraging.  Some 
first-class  poultrymen  have  given  up 
and  gone  to  other  work,  but  the 
farmer  who  has  some  fruit,  vege- 
tables, a  few  stands  of  bees  and  two 
or  three  hundred  good-laying  hens, 
is  now  about  the  most  independent 
cuss  on  earth.  There  is  room  for  a 
lot  of  poultry  in  this  country  the 
coming  year,  so  let  everyone  be  up 
and  doing. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


A  movement  to  save  60,000,000 
eggs  for  food  this  year  by  country- 
wide observance  of  an  eggless  Easter 


California 

Poultry  Practice 

A   Practical   Treatise   on  Poultry 
Raising  in  California 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of  Utility  Poultry. 


160  pages  of  text,  besides  many  full-pa*;* 
illustrations.    Cloth  bound. 


Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 

625  MARKET  ST.,  8AN  FRANCISCO 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap    enough    that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  It;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


JDELIVER.ED  TO 
xYOU     STAT  ION 


xnyone 

St, 


Ofobe Mills  ^ 


✓ — | 

A  Try  the  Coulson 

System  o'  Feeding 
Our  h-ee  book  Chickens  from  shell 
to  Market  gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co., Petaluma  Cal. 


White  Leghorn  chicks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  Price 
912  per  hundred;  reduction  by 
1000.  Write,  James  D.  Yates,  a 
Poultry  Judge   Modesto.  Calif.  » 


Hade  in  Sizes  from  60  Egg* 
to  040  Eggs. 


Poultrymen's  Cooperative  Milling  Ass'n  ,siS 


....  2935:  A2076 
INDUSTRIAL  STREET 
ANQtU-S 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


\ 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Rice  Situation  Complicated. 

The  California  rice  situation  has 
taken  on  complications.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  a  short  time 
ago  between  the  leading  rice  men  of 
the  State  and  the  Food  Commis- 
sion whereby  the  millers  were  to  pay 
the  growers  a  maximum  of  $4.10 
for  paddy  rice.  Now  it  seems  that 
the  representatives  of  southern  rice 
mills  are  so  eager  to  obtain  a  part 
of  the  California  rice  crop  that  they 
have  stepped  in  and  are  offering 
from  $4.15  up  to  $4.35  for  supplies. 
The  growers  naturally  want  the 
higher  price  and  are  willing  to  sell 
if  the  Food  Administration  will  per- 
mit them  to  deliver  the  goods.  Will 
they  be  granted  the  right  to  ship 
rice  out  of  the  State? 

The  Meat  Market  Strong. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  meat 
supplies  is  strong,  both  here  and  in 
the  East,  and  values  tend  to  rise 
accordingly.  The  heavy  marketing 
of  cattle  last  winter,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  packers  for  supplies  for 
the  army  and  navy,  presage  a  fur- 
ther shortage  in  the  near  future  and 
the  possibility  of  a  new  price  scale 
on  all  kinds  of  meatstuffs.  The 
meat  economy  propaganda  of  the 
Food  Administration  is  helping  but 
not  solving  the  problem  of  meat 
shortage. 

Lull  in  the  Bean  Market. 

The  bean  markets  are  less  strong- 
ly influenced  by  recent  Government 
purchases  than  they  were  a  short 
time  ago  and  show  a  weaker  trend. 
Michigan's  choice  varieties  have  fal- 
len 40c  on  the  hundred  weight.  Cal- 
ifornia limas  have  been  quoted  at 
$13  to  $13.50  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco, 
and  pinks  $8.35  to  $8.50.  In  the 
larger  markets  beans  range  from 
$13.50  to  $14  sacked  for  best  East- 
ern white  stock,  and  $14  to  $15 
for  limas. 

Early  Prune  Contracting. 

It  is  reported  that  from  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  of  new  crop  prunes  have 
been  contracted  for  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  7c  to  8c  a  pound.  Lots  of 
all  sizes  are  snapped  up  by  the  eager 
buyers.  Lightness  of  prune  stocks 
in  the  East  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  offered.  The  out- 
look now  is  for  a  very  strong  prune 
market,  though  closing  up  contracts 
is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble  at  this 
stage  of  crop  development. 

The  Bran  and  Shorts  Muddle. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment Food  Commission  in  this  State 
is  moving  to  prevent  the  conversion 
of  bran  and  shorts  on  which  a  max- 
imum price  has  been  fixed  into  mill 
run  and  proprietary  feeds,  which  are 
outside  the  pale  of  price-fixing.  It 
is  thought  that  this  will  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  mill  feeds  and 
cause  greater  production  of  bran  and 
shorts. 

Beet  Sugar  Prices  Satisfactory. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  the 
price  of  $8.25  a  ton  for  sugar  beets, 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Commission,  is 
satisfactory  all  around.  The  Sugar 
Refiners'  representatives  say  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  raise,  and  the  beet 
growers  who  have  been  heard  from 
declare  themselves  satisfied.  A  large- 
ly increased  acreage  in  sugar  beets 
is  predicted  as  the  outcome  of  the 
settlement. 

Asparagus  Looks  Up. 

The  opening  price  offered  by  as- 
paragus canners  for  the  1918  crop 
was  3>4c  a  pound,  river  bank  de- 
livery. Last  season  the  opening 
price  averaged  2%c.  Four  cents  is 
asked  by  growers.  Asparagus  is  re- 
tailing in  San  Francisco  at  this 
writing  for  15c  a  pound. 

Fig  Growers  Happy. 

California  figs  have  been  moving 
steadily  upward.  Stocks  of  this  fruit 
are  low  in  the  Eastern  market.  In 
San  Francisco  fancy  black  figs  are 
selling  for  ll^c  and  fancy  white 
for  17c.  The  entire  1918  crop  is 
being  rapidly  contracted  for. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Given  ore  Independent  and  Reliable- 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Franc-loco,  March  27,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  quiet  and  unchanged  at  Gov- 
ernment prices. 

(Federal  Crain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern    Hluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   Nona  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

Very  little  business  Is  being  done  in  any 
of  the  grain*  The  prices  are  practically 
established  by  the  Food  Administration, 
but  as  considerable  grain  was  bought  at 
varying  prices  all  quotations  must  oe  re- 
garded as  nominal.  Sales  were  made  at 
the  prices  quoted  last  week,  and  some 
sales  are  reported  at  a  lower  figure.  As 
soon  as  the  low-priced  grains  are  cleared 
up  the  markets  for  all  grains  should  tie- 
come  more  active  and  the  prices  nominally 
quoted  more  nearly  the  figures  at  which 
the  various  grains  are  changing  hai.dx. 

Shipping,   per  ctl  $3.6503.75 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.6003.05 

OATS. 

Like  barley  the  quotations  on  oats  are 
nominally  unchanged.  Black  oats  are 
practically  off  the  market  at  the  present 
time.  There  Is  a  good  demand  for  oats, 
but  dealers  are  timid  in  transacting  busi- 
ness or  in  quoting  prices  until  It  is  known 
that  the  cheaply  bought  stock  is  off  the 
market. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.5003.60 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.6003.60 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  ,  3.6003.60 

Black  oats   *.  3.2503.50 

CORN. 

Corn  Is  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
other  grains,  except  that  the  demand  does 
not  seem  as  good  as  for  both  barley  and 
oats. 

(First-hand  prices  on   strictly  flrst-clasa 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.7003.85 

Mllo  maize   3.60413.75 

Egyptian    3.7003.80 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1059  tons.  As  last  week,  the  receipts  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  Western  Pacific,  and  South- 
ern Pacific  lines,  were  very  light  and  the 
bulk  came  In  by  water.  Unless  the  car 
shortage  on  these  railroads  is  remedied 
not  only  will  receipts  become  ilghter  but 
it  will  become  a  question  whether  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  holders  of  hay  to 
market  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  new 
crop.  From  what  Information  is  available 
here  It  Is  predicted  that  the  car  situation 
Is  likely  to  become  worse  rather  th.tn  bet- 
ter. Trade  is  very  dull  and  inactive  In 
the  Bay  cities  and  dealers  show  little  in- 
clination to  purchase  much  hay  at  present 
prices.  With  the  warm  weather  following 
the  recent  rains  grass  of  all  kinds  Is 
growing  rapidly  and  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  will  take  place  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Some  reports  indicate  that 
this  will  occur  within  a  month.  Stocks  of 
hay  In  the  country  districts  are  reported 
to  be  light,  but  the  "Invisible  supply" 
from  the  farmers'  barns  Is  constantly  of- 
fering, and  to  what  extent  these  offerings 
will  affect  the  market  Is  hard  to  say. 
Wheat  No.  1  $2M.50©30.0n 

do.   No.  2   25.0047*28.00 

Choice  tame  oat    28.00(3(30.00 

Wild  oat    24.OO02fi.OO 

Barley    24.OO02fi.OO 

Alfalfa    22.00(5)24.00 

Stock    18.O04i20.OO 

Barley  straw   600  .90 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  on  feedstuffs  Is  steadying 
down  to  a  narrower  range  as  the  stocks 
of  cheaply  bought  stuff  are  being  disposed 
of.  Alfalfa  meal  Is  somewhat  lower  and 
cracked  corn  Is  quoted  higher.  Otherwise 
there  Is  no  material  change  in  the  market. 
The  wheat  by-products,  bran,  middlings, 
and  shorts  are  practically  off  the  market 
and  no  sales  of  them  are  reported.  There 
Is  some  In  a  few  dealers'  hands,  but  these 
dealers  are  not  pushing  Its  sale,  evidently 
anticipating  that  they  may  be  allowed  to 
Increase  the  price  at  a  later  date.  This 
stock,  however.  Is  said  to  be  small.  As 
these  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration these  small  stocks  will  probably 
be  disposed  of  at  the  nominal  prices  quoted 
Inst  week. 

licet  nulp.  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   $37.«)4?.'lS.no 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

("racked  corn   $01 .00*5)93.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $7O.OO0V2OO 

Rolled  barley    78.0007X00 

Rolled   oats    7O.OO075.OO 

Hire  middlings   None  offered 

"ice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage  None 

POTATOES.  ONIONS.  ETC. 
The  potato  and  onion  markets  are  still 
weak  ami  prices  are  sagging.  There  is  an 
overwhelming  supply  on  hand  and  the  a.l- 
vent  of  fresh  vegetables  at  a  reasonable 
price  h:is  slackened  up  the  demand.  The  as- 
paragus crop  Is  now  being  shipped  to  this 
market  In  large  quantities,  much  of  It  Is 
also  going  East.  I'cas  are  now  quoted  at 
t\  lower  price.  Rhubarb  Is  a  little  weaker 
— $2  23  a  box  being  quoted  for  the  ties:. 
Oreen  onions  are  now  <  oming  in  Id  lyge 
quantities,  and  are  quoted  from  50c  to  Cue 
a  t'OX. 


Peas,  large   64i.Sc 

Peas,  small  407c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  507c 

Carrots,  per  sack   5Oc0$i.OO 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  Nominal 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box  $2.0002.23 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack   2.UU02.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.6002.50 

Celery,  per  crate    i  '..'"«  -  20 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate. .  .Nominal 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate  $1.25(31.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.2501.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Loa  A.,  lug..  1.504*2.25 

Potatoes,  Sallnaa    1.6001.75 

Idaboes    1.3001.63 

Oregon    1.3001.03 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.1001.33 

Sweets,  per  lb  ,304c 

Onions,   Australian    browns  75c@$1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  104c 

Spinach  (good)   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack  5Oc0$l.OO 

Green  onions,  box   &0@fl5c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  quiet.  No  special 
demand  arose  during  the  week  from  any 
source,  and  quotations  are  unchanged. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  9.000  9.25 

Blackeyea    6.75©  9.00 

Cranberry  beans   Nominal 

Horse  beana   Nominal 

Small  whites  (south)   

Larg*  whites   

Limas   (south,  recleaned)    ....  13.504213. 65 

Pinks    7.900  8.00 

Red  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  red*   $8.6008.75 

Tepary  beana    10.25 

Garbaoaoa    7.500850 

POULTRY. 

The  demand  this  week  was  for  the  larger 
hena  for  roasting,  and  the  price  of  these 
advanced  while  the  falling  off  In  demand 
and  increased  receipts  caused  a  slump  in 
broilers,  especially  the  smallest.  The 
Haste;*  and  Jewish  holidays  are  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  change  in  the  demand 
this  week.  It  is  believed  that  after  this 
week  prices  for  poultry  will  show  a  marked 
decrease.  Jack  rabbits  were  sold  at  a 
lower  level  this  week  on  account  of  the 
large  receipts. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do.  dressed   83036c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  45060c 

do,  1%  lbs  45050c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  40045c 

Fryers   50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  360 3Nc 

Small  Leghorn   36038c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   4O04.V- 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  25026c 

Geese,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   35c 

do,  old   35c 

Belgian  hares  (live)  20022c 

do,  dressed   23026c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $1.5002.25 

BUTTER. 

The  fluctuations  of  butter  were  small 
this  week.  The  prediction  la  still  made 
that  butter  will  be  cheaper  on  this  market. 
The  supply  Is  ample  and  very  little  of  it 
can  be  shipped  East  at  the  present  differ- 
ential. The  Eastern  market  appears  weak, 
and  this,  added  to  the  curtailing  of  the 
purchases  by  the  milk  canneries,  as  men- 
tioned last  week,  point  to  lower  prices 
here. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   46     46     46  V4  46%  46%  46% 

Prima  1st    Nominal 

x  EGGS. 
The  egg  market  is  steady.  A  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  are  going  Into  storage  and  this 
is  holding  up  the  prices.  Storage  eggs  at 
40  cents,  however,  is  considered  excessive, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  eggs  will  continue 
to  be  stored  for  a  long  time  at  that  price. 
Lower  prices  are  predicted. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras.   30%  39%  39     39     40  40 

Extras  lsts  37     37     36%  37     38  38 

Firsts   36     35     36     36%  37  37 

Extra  nullets.  .37%  37%  37     37     38  38 
do,  Firsts  ..37     37     37     35     35  36% 
CHEE8E. 

Both  Young  America  and  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia flats  receded  in  price  thla  week,  the 
former  losing  2  cents  from  the  high  and 
the  latter  %  cent.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  retail  prices  of  cheese  as  yet 
and  the  retailer  Is  absorbing  the  reduc- 
tion.. The  quantity  of  cheese  in  storage 
Is  still  a  heavy  burden  to  cheese  specu- 
lators, and  uuless  the  public  can  be  per- 
suaded to  buy  more  freely  there  are  going 
to  be  soma  heavy  losers  among  those  who 
placed  this  stock  of  cheese  In  storage. 

Y.  A.'s   26% 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25% 

Monterey  cheese   22026c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
are  beginning  to  come  on  the  market  and 
are  selling  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  crate.  A 
large  shipment  of  bananas  Is  expected  to 
arrive  from  Honolulu  the  latter  part 
of  this  week  and  it  Is  expected  that  this 
stock  will  ease  up  the  banana  market 
which  has  been  too  high  for  some  time 
past.  Bananas  at  6  and  7  cents  a  pound 
are  too  high  for  general  consumption. 
Apples  again  are  the  only  fruit,  outside  of 
the  citrus  fruits.  In  the  fresh  fruit  mnrket. 
The  demand  for  applets  continues  good  at 
unchanged  prices. 

Apples    (wlnesaps)   $2.0002.50 

Casabas,  par  crate   ...None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  citrus  market  is  In  receipt  of  some 
choice  fruit,  especially  of  oranges,  and  the 
demand   for  this  grade  of  goods  Is  im- 
proving.   Valenclas  have  not  yet  begun  to 


arrive,  but  they  are  expected  In  a  week  or 
two  now.  If  the  stock  is  of  a  fine  grade, 
it  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  turn 
to  them  as  their  prices  will  be  below  those 
of  navel*  at  the  present  time.  Quotations 
remain  the  same  this  week. 
Oranges : 

fiSSft   $3.5007.00 

Seedlings    3.5004.50 

Valenclas,  fancy   Nona 

Valenclas,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.5006.50 

Choice   5.0005.50 

Standard    3.5004.00 

Lemonettes    1.7502.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   3.0003.25 

Tangerines    2.5003.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
.Nothing  new  in  the  dried  fruit  market. 
Prices  to  growers  are  quoted  at  the  same 
figure  as  last  week. 

Apples,    i:u?  crop   14014%c 

Apricots,  per  lb  12016c 

Figs,  black,  1918  10©  11c 

do,   white,   1918  12014c 

Callmyrna,    1918  .'  16017c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1918  7%07tJ4c 

Pears   6011c 

Peaches,  1917   9011c 

HONEY. 

Conditions  and  prices  In  the  honey  mar- 
ket are  unchanged  this  week. 
Extracted — 

Water  white   16018c 

Light  amber   12015c 

Amber   10011c 

Beeswax   36042c 

RICE. 

The  agreement  whereby  the  price  of  rice 
was  established  Is  not  being  lived  up  to 
by  the  growers  according  to  statements 
made  in  San  Francisco.  Both  paddy  and  * 
cleaned  rice  has  been  advanced  materially 
and  according  to  the  local  dealers  the 
limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  only 
thing  which  will  stop  the  continued  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  rice  Is  a  new  agree- 
ment, with  a  penalty  attached  for  break- 
ing it,  dealers  say. 

Paddy   $4.3504.60 

Clean  run  No.  1  California   7.5008.00 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  March  26,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  sharp  break  in  this  mar- 
ket  the  past  week.  The  Increase  in  the 
milk  flow  resulting  from  better  pasture 
caused  buyers  to  hold  back  and  made 
lower  prices.  Receipts  were  lighter  than 
last  year,  only  227,100  pounds,  against 
336,410  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
Demand  only  fair  and  an  increase  in  the 
production  looked  for  henceforward  caused 
a  bearish  feeling.  A  stronger  market  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  weak  and  an 
advance  of  lc  to  2c  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets had  no  effect  on  the  market  here. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  43%c 

do,  prime  first   42%c 

do,  first   41c 

Dally  quotations— 
1918  Tuos.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Man. 

Extra   44     43     43     43     43%  43% 

1917 

Extra    ..^...33     33     33     33     33  33 
EGGS. 

Receipta  continue  fairly  good  by  rail 
for  the  week — 3272  caBes  against  3160  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  Receipts  by 
track  were  even  larger  than  by  rail.  The 
street  demand  was  only  fair,  bat  the  cold 
storage  people  were  steady  buyers  and 
kept  the  market  up.  There  were  taken 
Into  cold  storage  during  the  week  7039 
cases,  against  5720  cases  the  same  week 
last  year;  and  the  holdings  are  now  15.- 
745  cases.  The  Eastern  marketa  broke 
l%03%c  during  the  week,  but  this  failed 
to  influence  the  market  here,  as  the  re- 
ceipts were  only  moderate  for  this  time 
of  year. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat  Mob. 

Extra   40     40     40     40     40  40 

Case  connt  36     35     35     36     37  37 

Pullets   36     37     37     37     36  36 

1917 

Extra   27     28     28     28     28  28 

Case  count  ....27     27     27     27     27  27 
Pullets   25     25%  25%  25     25  25% 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  without 
feature.  Potatoes  were  dull  and  weak. 
A  good  many  are  on  sale.  Onions,  too, 
were  slow  sale  and  weak  at  last  week's 
decline.  Cabbage  dnll  and  weaker.  Cel- 
ery sharply  lower  and  very  dull.  Coming 
in  freely.  Peas  coming  in  more  freely 
and  lower,  but  demand  very  good  at  the 
decline.  Sweet  potatoea  slow  sale  and 
weak  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cauli- 
flower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.4001.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.0001.25 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.4001.50 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt   760900 

do.  white,  per  cwt  $2.000250 

Garlic,  per  lb  804c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1,004?  1.25 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2ofr?3c 

chile  peppers,  per  lb  15017c 

Celery,  per  crate  7.V0M.5O 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   3.7504.00 

Cauliflower,  per  das  3O0Sfte 

Peas,  per  lb  406c 

POULTRY. 

The  market  remains  much  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.  Broilers  were  lower  under 
better  receipts  and  lighter  demand,  but 
all  other  poultry  held  steady  and  demand 
fair  to  the  extent  of  the  supply.  Turkeys 
and  ducks,  as  well  as  hens,  fryers  and 
young  roosters,  all  selling  fairly  well. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Broilers,  ltf  to  2  lbs  3641.110 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  34035c 

Hens  over  4  lbs.,  non-laying  Mfl 

Hens  under  4  lbs.,  non-laying  30c 

Pucka  2702Sc 

rieese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  op  (soft  bone)  33034c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30031c 

Turkeys,  light   27fl2Sc 
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Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  March  26,  1918. 
Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  th«  season  up  to  March  24  were  7388 
•cars,  as  against  17,958  cars  same  date  last 
year.  Of  lemons,  1626  cars,  as  against 
2654  last  season.  Of  this  number,  1900 
cars  of  oranges  and  113  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  Central  California,  as 
against  4047  and  153  cars,  respectively, 
last  year. 

The  railroads  are  showing  some  im- 
provement In  shipping  service,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  relief  In  sight  for  sched- 
ule time.  Practically  all  oranges  are  now 
going  under  full  refrigeration,  thus  les- 
sening possibility  of  decay.  Shipments 
ire  light,  due  to  rains,  as  pickings  have 
been  out  of  the  question  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Prices  have  been  jumping  from 
day  to  day  and  shippers  hesitate  to  quote. 
It  will  be  several  weeks  before  Valenclas 


get  under  way,  it  being  considered  a 
6hort-sighted  policy  to  ship  until  suf- 
ficient flavor  is  attained  to  please  the 
trade.  Some  250-size  navels  sold  last 
week  for  SO.fiT)  per  box,  and  some  lemons 
averaged  $9.05. 

At  New  York :  Market  strong  on  small 
sizes  orangee,  lower  on  lemons.  Aver- 
ages: Navels,  $4.90  to  $8.40;  lemens, 
$7.35  to  $8.30.  At  Beston :  Lemons  lower. 
Averages,  navels,  $4.55  to  $8.30;  lemons, 
$5.85  to  $6.55.  At  Philadelphia:  Market 
lower  on  lemons.  Averages,  navels,  $5.65 
to  $6.50;  lemons,  $7.55  to  $7.90.  At  Pitts- 
burg: Market  higher.  Averages,  navels, 
$5.10  to  $6.65:  lemons,  $5.75  to  $6.25.  At 
St.  Louis:  Market  strong.  Navels,  $5.40 
to  $6.30;  seedlings,  $6.40  to,  $6.75.  At  Cin- 
cinnati: Good  demand  for  navels;  strong 
on  lemons.  Averages,  navels,  $5.00  te 
$7.05;  lemons,  $5.15  to  $5.95. 


Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  18c 

FRUITS. 

Only  apples  and  loquats  on  sale  and 
apples  were  dull  at  old  prices.  Loquats 
are  coming  in  mere  freely,  but  were  slow 
•f  sale  and  lower. 

Wo  quote  from  grewers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.60(^1.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier   . . .'  1.75@2.00 

Local  apples',  per  box   1.30@1.40 

Loquats,  per  peuad  6@8c 

BEANS. 

While  prices  remain  steady,  the  mar- 
ket the  past  week  was  quiet.  There  was 
no  Eastern  inquiry  whatever,  and  the  lo- 
cal trade  bought  sparingly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,   per  cwt  $12.00 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary     8.50 

BERRIES. 

More  are  arriving,  but  the  quality  is 
not  very  good.  Sales  were  slow  and  the 
market  broke  sharply. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 
Fancy,  per  30-basket  crates. .  .$3.00@3.50 
Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    2.25@2.50 

HAT. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  even 
duller  than  the  week  before.  Receipts 
were  light,  but  so  was  the  demand.  Very 


little  inquiry  for  any  kind  of  hay.  Al- 
falfa is  $1  per  ton  lower  and  hard  to  sell 
at  this  reduction.  Dairymen  are,  as  a 
rule,  using  green  alfalfa.  Barley  and  oat 
hav  unchanged,  but  dull. 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $28.00*320.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   29.00p.10.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   27.00e2S.OO 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   20.00*130.00 

Straw,  per  ton   10.00©  12.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  opened  ex- 
citedly Thursday  of  last  week  and  under 
short  covering  March  deliveries  reached 
a  record  price  of  34.05c.  Friday  also  saw 
a  bullish  market,  though  hardly  no  strong 
as  the  day  before,  as  many  of  the  March 
shorts  had  covered.  Saturday,  with  the 
shorts  out  of  the  market  and  the  war 
news  unfavorable,  there  was  less  buying 
and  prices  reacted  a  few  points.  There 
was  a  more  confident  feeling  Monday  and 
better  buying,  both  of  cash  and  futures, 
and  May  finished  the  week  higher  than 
last  week.  Spot  in  New  Orleans  is  also 
a  little  higher  than  a  week  ago.  May  in 
New  York  closed  Monday  at  32.72c  and 
spot  middling  in  New  Orleans  at  33.50c. 
HIDES. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in 
this  market.  It  is  still  dead  dull  and 
buyers  out  of  the  market,  taking  only 
such  as  are  shipped  in  to  them.  Prices 
are  weak. 

Green  hides: 

Hftavy  steers,  per  lb.  ISc 

Light  steers,  per  lb  12c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  10c 

•Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  27,  1918. 
CATTLE — What  few  cattle  are  in  condi- 
tion for  market  are  held  firmly  at  strong 
prices. 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 

Second  quality   10'/>@llc 

Thin  7@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   9i,4<3)10c 

Second   quality   8@8'/2c 

Common  to  thin  6%@7%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good  7@8c 

Fair   6V,(S7c 

Thin   5@5y2c 

I   Calves — 

Lightweight   10@10%c 

Medium   9(3)9'Ac 

Heavy  ■  8@8%c 

SHEEP— Sheep  are  still  verv  scarce  in 
California.  A  large  Idaho  shipment  ar- 
rived Sunday.  Suckling  lambs  are  ex- 
pected on  market  in  time  for  Easter 
trade.  Very  few  fit  for  market  as  yet. 
Lambs — 

I  _  Yearling   18@16V4c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14%@15c 

do.  ewes   i  12@12%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  getting  scarce  and  are 
held  strong  at  advance  prices. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  15Hc 

do,  140f?300   ;   lM.c 

do,  300(6)400   18vJc 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1  17%@18c 

do,  second  quality  I7@17»4c 

Cows  and  heifers   16@17c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  15®  18c 

Lambs   26c 

do.  Yearling   .'  "24c 

S  heep— Wethers   22c 

do,  ewes   20c 

Hogs   22c 

HIDES. 

Cattle: 

Wet  Salted  hides,  per  lb.— 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  10@llc 

Bulls  and  stags    8@  9c 

£lp,   14@15c 

Veal  and  calf   20@22c 

Horses : 


Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime  $4.00(3)5.00 

do,  medium    3.00(64.00 

Small    L50Q2.00 

Colts   50<gl.50 

Los  Angeles,  March  26,  1918. 
CATTLE — Not  so  many  offering,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  the  past  week  was 
firm.  Killers,  however,  were  not  very 
active  buyers  and  this  prevented  an  ad- 
vance, a  quiet  beef  market  influencing  the 
demand.  Calves  are  in  good  demand  and 
steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00@11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00@  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS — The  demand  holds  up  very  well, 
though  not  heavy.  Killers  were  all  in  the 
market  and  wanted  a  few  hogs,  and  the 
light  offerings  caused  buyers  to  bid  prices 
up  50c  per  cwt.  California  and  Arizona 
furnishing  what  was  arriving. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs..$13.50@14.50 

Mixed,  200®250  lbs   15.50(3)10.50 

Light,   175@200  lbs   15.50@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— But  few  are  to  be  had  nearby, 
and  killers  the  past  week  had  to  bid  up 
full  quotations  to  get  what  they  wanted. 
As  only  a  few  were  wanted,  no  advance 
was  established. 

Per  cwt.,  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50@10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


North  Portland,  Ore.,  March  25,  1918. 
Cattle  receipts  1300.  The  condition  of 
the  cattle  trade  is  strong,  with  quality  of 
offerings  not  first  class.  Cattle  are  sell- 
ing at  least  25c  more  than  they  would 
have  brought  last  week  at  this  time. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  quality 
represented  to  command  an  advance  in 
today's  quotations.  The  demand  from 
butchers  and  packers  is  insistent  and  the 
trading  is  very  active.  Quotations  are: 
Good  to  choice  steers,  $11.00@11.80 ;  me- 
dium to  good  steers,  $10.00@11.00 ;  com- 


The  Wool  Situation  is  Strong 

Interest  in  the  wool  situation  centers  in  efforts  made  by  Govern- 
ment authorities  to  control  the  supplies  and  prices  of  foreign  imports. 
Wool  shearing  in  California  is  in  progress  and  will  be  finished  next 
week.  There  have  been  some  samples  submitted  to  local  concerns,  but 
no  sales  made  as  yet,  and  no  quotations,  therefore,  are  available. 
Growers  are  said  to  be  asking  all  the  way  from  50c  to  $1  a  pound, 
gauging  their  values  from  reports  of  cotton  sales  reported  at  40c  per 
pound.  The  fact  that  the  Government  has  taken  up  its  option  on 
about  100,000,000  pounds  of  South  American  wool  leads  dealers  to 
think  that  our  crop  may  be  taken  over  at  a  fixed  price.  As  Boston 
importers  are  said  to  have  lost  $10,000,000  on  South  American  wool 
because  of  Government  action,  Western  buyers  are  cautious.  Samples 
of  wool  submitted  to  local  dealers  are  of  excellent  quality.  It  may  be 
possible  to  start  quotations  in  our  next  issue. 


Wheat  Will  Be  Requisitioned  If  Withheld 

San  Francisco,  March  27. — Wheat  that  is  being  withheld  from  the 
market  by  farmers  of  California  for  any  reason  whatever  will  be  im- 
mediately requisitioned  by  the  Government,  it  was  announced  today 
by  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Federal  Food  Commissioner  for  the  State,  at  a 
conference  with  approximately  thirty  County  Food  Administrators  rep- 
resenting various  counties.  Merritt  requested  the  administrators  to 
make  diligent  effort  to  locate  such  wheat  and  to  report  the  facts  to 
him.  He  said  that  many  farmers  were  unaware  that  the  Government 
needs  every  grain  of  wheat  possible  to  obtain,  and  that  others  were 
holding  their  wheat  for  an  advance  in  price,  being  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  has  been  fixed  by  law.  All  wheat  should  be  mar- 
keted prior  to  May  1,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  county  adminis- 
trators will  immediately  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  their  respective 
territories  and  report  holders  of  marketable  wheat  to  the  Food  Admin- 
istration officials  here.  At  this  meeting  Ralph  P.  Merritt  made  a  brief 
address,  outlining  the  new  wheat  conservation  program,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  to  further  reduce  wheat  consumption,  and  which,  after  April 
1,  will  limit  wheat  rations  to  six  pounds  per  month  per  person  in 
California  and  other  States. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  wheat  conservation,  the  following  figures 
are  given:  The  world's  visible  supply  of  wheat  on  March  27,  1918, 
is  stated  to  be  38,668,000  bushels,  as  against  132,952,000  bushels  on 
the  same  day  in  1917.  Wheat  shipments  from  Argentina  for  the  past 
month  were  355,000  bushels  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


mon  to  medium  steers,  $8.50@10.00;  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $9.00@10.00;  common  to 
good  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00@9.50;  can- 
ners,  $4.25@6.25;  bulls,  $5.00@9.00;  calves, 
$7.50@12.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50® 
10.50. 

Hog  receipts  2000.  Trading  is  very  in- 
active and  sluggish,  barely  holding  to 
last  week's  quotations.  The  demand  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  keen  as  at  any  time 
last  week,  buyers  not  taking  hold  of  the 
market  early  in  the  day.    Quotations  are: 

WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  ponnd  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Las  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

"          9           39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

"         16           35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

"        23          36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30   38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6           40.00  50.80  41.19  49.68 

13           39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20  36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

"        27          37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.60  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13  33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

"         20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00  46.30  33  00  13.30 

April       3  37.91    36.33   

10          39.33    37.00   

17           39.58    38.00   

24           35.56    36.50   

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8          34.05  ....  33.20  .... 

15           35.50    34.16  .... 

"         22          36.30    35.16  .... 

29            36.60    37.33  .... 

June       5  36.30    37.66  .... 

12  36.50    38.00   

19  36.00    36.33   

"         26           36.16    37.50   

July        3  35.06    37.00  .... 

"         10  36.41    37.16   

17           37.83  ....  38.66  .... 

24           40.25    40.61   

"        31  42.82    42.58   

August    7           43.00  44.00  .... 

14  41.66    43.00   

21  41.50    42.00   

28  41.91    42.00   

Sept.       4  42.10    41.33  .... 

11  42.00    41.00   

"         18  45.00  ....  43.00  .... 

25            45.00    45.50   

October   2  44.90    45.91   

"          9           44.90    46.33   

"         16           46.25  ....  47.00  .... 


Prime  light,  $16.*;®  17.00 :  prime  heavy, 
$16.50@10.S5 ;  pigs,  $14.75@15.75 ;  bulk, 
$16.85@16.90. 

Sheep  receipts  none.  Quotations.  West- 
ern Iambs,  $15.00@15.50;  valley  lambs, 
$14.50  @  15.00;  yearlings,  $13.00  (<i  13.50; 
wethers,  $12.50@13.00 ;  ewes,  $9.00@12.00. 

Indications  are  that  receipts  at  North 
Portland  for  the  month  of  March  will 
show  a  gain  in  every  line  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hogs,  which  show  the  usual 
amount  of  shrinkage. 


WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

"          9           37.91  60.91  38.10  50.66 

"         16            41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23           32.50  65.66  33.12  68.00 

30          32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  61.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

"         20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"         27           29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6  24.75  36.83  -24.91  35.00 

13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.03 

27  27.16  30.50  2.S.00  40.00 

April       3           28.58  ....  29.25  . 

10            29.66    30.41  . 

"         17           32.33  ....  32.08  . 

24  32.91    32.83  . 

May        1  32.00    31.83  . 

8  32.75  ....  32.00  . 

"         15            34.20    32.50  . 

"         22  33.40  ....  34.00  . 

"        29           33.80    33.50  , 

June       5  33.20  ....  34.66 

12  31.16    33.00  . 

19  31.41    33.10  . 

26           30.16    32.16  . 

July        3  31.90    34.25  . 

10  83.50  ....  36.00 

17  33.66    34.41  . 

24            35.25    35.91  . 

"        31  38.00    36.91  . 

August    7  42.58    40.16  . 

14  41.41  ....  37.08  . 

21  4333    42.25 

28           43.50    43.50  . 

Sept.        4  43.80  ....  43.58  . 

11  45.08    44.91  . 

"         18  47.83    47.83  . 

25  47.58    49.50  . 

October   2           47.00    50.83  . 

9           47.10  ....  51.50  . 

16  52.59    54.50  , 


CALIFORNIA  H0Q  BOOK 


"Worth  Twice  The  Money 


1 1 


The  California  Hog  Book,  by  W.  S.  Guilford,  issued  by  the  Rural  Press 
nearly  two  years  ago,  is  winning  its  way  among  the  swine  breeders  of  the 
Coast.    Here  is  what  one  buyer  thinks  of  it: 

He  Changed  His  Mind 

On  July  4th  he  wrote  us  that  he  had  heard  of  the  book  and  to  send  him 
a  copy  to  his  address,  C.  O.  D.,  at  Los  Angeles.  On  July  11th  he  wrote  us: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  a  package  with  charges  of  $2.03.  If  this  is  the  book 
I  wrote  about,  it  is  too  expensive  for  me.  I  have  not  opened  it.  The 
package  is  at  your  disposal." 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  he  writes: 

"Wrote  you  this  morning,  offered  to  return  Guilford's  book  on  hogs. 
Began  reading  it,  wouldn't  part  with  it  now  for  twice  the  money.  Many 
thanks.— M.  McC." 

^California  Hog  Book,  Price  $2.00  Postpaid 


Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publisher 


525  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BRAN  AND  SUGAR  BRET  LAND.     TWRNTY  ACRES 
AND  I'P  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY -THREE   MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francises. 
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places   where  sediment 

damages  your  engine 

1. 

Cylinder  walls 

2, 

Pistons 

3. 

Piston  rings 

4. 

Wristpins 

5. 

Wristpin  bearings 

6. 

Crankshaft  main  bearings 

7. 

Crankshaft 

8. 

Connecting-rod  bearings 

9. 

Connecting  rods 

10. 

Valves 

11. 

Valve  seats 

12. 

Valve  cams 

13. 

Camshaft  bearings 

14. 

Camshaft 

15. 

Timing:  fifears  • 

16. 

Ignition  driveshaft 

bearings 

17. 

Generator  shaft  bearings 

18. 

Oil  circulating  pump 

19. 

Spark  plugs 

p 

sediment 


damages  your  engine 


WHEN  your  engine  loses  power, 
knocks,  bucks  and  overheats, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  sed- 
iment in  the  oil  that  is  to  blame. 

Just  look  at  the  long-  list  of  vital  parts 
that  will  quickly  show  serious  wear  when 
sediment  is  present  in  any  considerable 
amount. 

Ordinary  oil  cannot  resist  the  intense 
heat  of  the  engine— 200°  to  1000°  F.  It 
breaks  down  quickly.  The  resulting  sedi- 
ment crowds  out  the  oil  with  true  lubri- 
cating qualities  from  points  where  it  is 
needed  most.  Moving  metal  surfaces, 
which  should  always  be  separated  by  a 
protecting  film  of  lubricant,  are  thus 
thrown  into  direct  contact. 

Why  sediment  causes  wear 

A  strong  magnifying  glass  reveals  mil- 
lions of  microscopic  teeth  covering  the 
apparently  smooth  surface  of  a  bearing 
or  other  working  part. 

When  the  cushioning  oil  film  between 
these  surfaces  is  destroyed  or  excluded 
by  sediment  these 
tiny  metal  teeth 
grind  together,  thus 
causing  friction  and 
wear. 

When  this  hap- 
pens in  any  import- 
ant part  of  an  en- 
gine, costly  replace- 
ments soon  become 
necessary.  Damage 
due  to  sediment  in 
ordinary  oil  can 
after'uL     never  be  repaired. 

Shoving     sediment     formed  TViot    ic    urT-iir  irrui 

after  joo  miles  of  running.  -L  nat    IS    Wny  VOU 


A.  Ludlow  Clayden,  Engi- 
neering Editor  of  Automo- 
tive Industries,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  engi- 
neers in  the  automobile  field, 
says: 

"In  the  past,  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to 
lubrication.  Oil  needs  to  be 
chosen  for  an  engine  almost 
more  carefully  than  food  for 
a  child." 


P.  M.  Heldt,  recognized 
authority  on  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  and  author 
of  "The  Gasoline  Automo- 
bile," declares: 

"The  Proper  selection  of 
oil  for  the  lubrication  of  an 
automobile  engine  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  grade 
of  lubricant  used  aflects  not 
only  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  but  also  its  life." 


Chas.  E.  Duryea,  consult- 
ing engineer  and  a  pioneer 
in  automotive  construction, 
states: 

"Buying  inferior  oil  it  the 
poorest  economy  a  motorist 
can  practice.  Inferior  oils 
must  be  used  til  greater 
quantities  and,  even  then, 
they  increase  friction,  loss 
of  power,  fuel  consumption, 
heat  and  repair  bills. 

"Good  oil  costs  a  little 
more  per  gallon,  but  far  less 
per  mile." 


cannot  afford  to  buy  ordinary  oil  at 
any  price.  The  cost  of  using  it  is 
appalling,  because  of  its  injurious 
effects  on  your  engine. 

How  the  problem  was  solved 

As  a  result  of  exhaustive  research  and 
comprehensive  practical  tests  the  forma- 
tion of  sediment  in  dangerous  quantities 
has  been  successfully  overcome. 

Today  over  a  million  motorists  avoid 
the  sediment  menace,  with  its  accom- 
panying troubles  and  repair  expense,  and 
keep  their  cars  running  like  new,  at  re- 
duced operating  cost,  by  using  Veedol — 
the  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

How  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%  is 
made  plain  by  the  two  bottles,  showing 
the  famous  Sediment  Test,  at  the  left  of 
the  page. 


The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a 
kettle.  When  water  is  subjected  to  intense 
heat  it  evaporates  as  steam.  Under  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  the  engine  ordinary  oil  evaporates 
very  rapidly  through  the  oil-filler  in  the  form 
of  vapor. 

Ve*edol  not  only  resists  destruction  by  heat 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  sediment, 
but  also  reduces  evaporation  in  your  engine 
to  a  minimum.  You  will  get  from  25%  to 
50%  more  mileage  per  gallon  with  Veedol 
for  this  reason. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and  not 
by  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves  much  more 
economical  than  ordinary  oils. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

An  80-page  book  on 
lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  promi- 
nent engineer,  and  used  as  text  book  by  many 
schools  and  colleges.  Describes  and  illus- 
trates all  types  of  lubrication  systems;  tells 
how  to  keep  your  car  running  like  new  at 
minimum  expense.  Also  contains  Veedol  Lu- 
brication Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of 
Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDEWATER  OIL  COMPANY 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
1715  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 


Branches: 
Boston 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
San  Francisco 


THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN,  OPENING  APRIL  6,  NEEDS  YOUR  MONEY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


APRIL  6,  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


Co-operative  Specialization  Makes  Petaluma  Prosperous 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


A  CITY  NEWSPAPER  has  been  learnedly 
maintaining  that  Petaluma  poultrymen 
should  move  their  five  or  six  million  hens 
to  the  city  or  wherever  else  they  can  get 
closer  to  their  feed  supply.  The  argument 
is  convincing.  "If  a  poultry  plant  is  a 
mere  factory,  then  follow  the  rule  of  mod- 
ern industry — put  the  factory  where  the 
raw  material  is  produced.  Bring  the  hens 
to  town,  where,  according  to  the  poultry- 
men,  feed  is  easiest  to  obtain.  Why  is  Peta- 
luma in  a  country  where  every  sort  of  feed 
grows  at  the  barest  tickling  of  the  soil  if  she 
is  to  buy  her  chicken  grain  from  San  Francisco  dealers?"  Our  news- 
paper friend  would  object  to  climbing  over  the  eggs  that  would  have  to 
be  piled  in  the  streets — but  why  is  Petaluma  where  she  is,  and  why  has 
she  become  the  greatest  poultry  center  in  the  world  with  such  subur- 
ban disadvantages? 

George  P.  McNear  was  not  talking  for  publication  nor  with  reference 
to  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles mentioned;  but 
he  told  us  why  "Peta- 
luma ia."  First,  the 
cool  ocean  breeze  with 
some  fog,  but  not  too 
much  wet,  makes  a 
strip  perhaps  14  miles 
long  and  six  or  eight 
miles  wide  ideal  for 
poultry  because  of  its 
climate;  and  poultry 
thrives  all  around  the 
edges  of  that  strip.  It 
is  mostly  loamy,  slop- 
ing, well-drained  soil. 
Nature  failed,  however, 
to  surround  Petaluma 
with  soils  and  climates 
that  "produce  chicken 
grains  with  the  merest 
tickling  of  the  soil." 
Indian  corn  is  the  only 
grain  produced  in  So- 
noma county  in  rela- 
tively large  quantities, 
because  conditions  do 
not  favor  the  small 
grains.  Rut  the  fac- 
tory called  a  "hen"  re- 
quires a  variety  of  raw 

materials  that  if  listed  would  make  the  newspaper  man  gasp,  astonished. 
Family  Needs  2000  Hens. 

To  make  a  good  living  from  poultry  for  eggs  requires  about  2000 
hens  and  about  five  acres  per  family.  There  is  more  to  poultry  raising 
than  gathering  the  eggs  in  your  hat,  as  our  newspaperman  might  do  if 
he  should  change  his  occupation  to  poultry.  Ry  the  time  the  flock  has 
been  cared  for  and  enough  green  feed  grown  for  it,  very  little  time  is 
left  for  attention  to  other  farm  crops.  Resides,  land  in  this  district  is 
too  valuable  to  use  for  growing  grain  for  poultry  feed.  It  can  be  grown 
elsewhere  and  shipped  in  cheaper  even  if  it  would  thrive  here.  Most  of 
the  poultrymen  had  very  little  capital  with  which  to  buy  land.  They 
had  to  buy  as  little  as  they  had  to  have,  and  most  of  them  had  to  mort- 
gage their  all  in  order  to  get  started.  Why  or  how  could  they  buy  or 
rent  more  to  raise  their  own  feed? 

Finance  and  Supplies  Wholesale. 

Well,  it  is  uneconomical  and  undesirable  for  poultrymen  at  Petaluma 
to  raise  their  own  feed.  With  such  a  tremendous  business,  equally  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  feed  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices, 
and  shipped  by  rail  or  water  from  grain  centers  at  the  lowest  freight 
rates.  Many  of  the  poultrymen  now  buy  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  sacks  ahead  for  a  whole  season's  supply.    They  can  get  it  largely  on 


Far  out  from  Petalntna.  whore  land  is  cheap  or  suited  for  fruit,  some  poultrymen  combine  the  two 
mated  that  75.  to  85  per  cent  of  Petaluma  eKss  are  raised  on  specialized  ranches. 


credit  and  leave  it  stored  in  the  local   warehouse  until   it  is  needed. 

The  warehouse  and  mill  men  have  their  fortunes  tied  up  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  poultrymen;  and  they  are  compelled  willy-nilly  to  carry 
their  customers  over  hard  times  or  lose  their  investment  entirely.  One 
of  them  lost  several  thousand  dollars  last  fall  by  offering  to  sell  barley 
at  $2.25  which  afterward  cost  him  more  to  provide.  He  is  cheerful  about 
it  because  he  would  have  lost  more  if  the  hen-selling  panic  had  con- 
tinued. The  same  one  in  the  days  after  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
bought  eggs  for  cash  till  his  warehouses  were  overrun  when  other  deal- 
ers in  San  Francisco  and  Petaluma  were  paying  several  cents  less  per 
dozen  and  paying  with  promises  because  cash  could  not  be  obtained.  It 
happened  that  this  bull  of  the  market  was  enabled  to  unload  with  an 
even  break;  but  before  he  knew  of  that  he  told  .protesting  competitors 
that  he  might  as  well  lose  his  money  on  eggs  as  on  the  accounts  of  poultry- 
men  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  could  not  pay 
their  accounts. 

Well,  this  co-operation  between  local  businessmen  and  poultrymen 
helps  make  Petaluma  safe.  The  wholesale  handling  of  every  kind  of 
feed  has  its  counterpart  in  similar  quantities  and  economies  in  every 

poultry  appliance.  So, 
also,  does  co-operation  of 
the  poultrymen  in  mar- 
keting their  eggs,  broil- 
ers, and  old  hens  so  sta- 
bilize and  lift  markets 
that  those  who  refuse 
to  co-operate  also  get 
the  benefit  of  the  "um- 
brella." 
Specialization  Builds 
the  Industry. 

The  general  poultry 
specialization  which 
makes  production  so 
precise  and  economical 
is  carried  out  in  its  va- 
rious departments;  for 
specialists  are  ever  the 
most  economical  pro 
ducers.  Production  of 
market  eggs  is  one  spe- 
cialty; production  of 
hatching  eggs  is  an- 
other. About  18,000.- 
000  chicks  are  hatcbed 
annually  in  the  local 
commercial  hatcheries 
to  be  brooded  locally 
or  shipped  all  over  the 
West  by  express  or  mail  while  still  under  two  weeks  old.  Raising 
such  chicks  to  laying  age  is  another  specialty,  and  it  is  generally 
found  cheaper  to  buy  pullets  than  to  raise  them  other  than 
as  a  specialty.  Fattening  the  young  males  for  market  is  an- 
other specialty  and  many  people  find  that  they  would  have  made 
more  by  selling  to  specialists  than  by  fattening  and  marketing  for 
themselves.  Marketing  of  the  produce  is  also  a  specialty  entrusted  to 
trained  hands.  The  multitude  of  poultrymen  who  bring  their  eggs  to 
town  in  one-horse  buggies  or  wagons  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the 
largest  producer,  and  the  man  who  has  financed  more  of  them  than  any 
other,  both  with  cash  and  with  credit  for  their  ranches  and  supplies, 
that  man  says  they  are  paying  their  bills  more  surely  than  in  other  lines 
of  business;  and  if  you  want  to  get  him  talking  just  suggest  that  you 
want  to  know  some  stories  of  people  who  came  to  the  district  broken 
in  health  and  pocketbook,  but  who  are  now  financing  their  own  opera- 
tions and  building  a  citizenship  that  makes  democracy  safe. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  characteristic  Americanism  and  the  good 
education  of  the  body  of  Petaluma  poultrymen.    Many  of  them  have  lost 
their  health  in  professional  life  and  have  regained  it  with  the  music  of 
the  white  hens  to  rouse  them  t»  the  sunrise.    The  problems  of  the  con- 
(Continued  on  page  471.) 
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EDITORIALS 


A  FIELD  DAY  FOR  THE  PROPHETS. 

WE  W5RE  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
full  day  of  formal  literary  and  social  exer- 
cises which  dedicated  the  new  research 
and  higher  instruction  branch  of  the  University 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Riverside  to  its  unique 
work  for  the  promotion  of  California  agriculture 
and  pledged  the  people  of  Southern  California  to 
its  support  and  extension.  The  event  was  in 
every  way  notable  and  significant  and  will  be 
looked  back  upon  by  future  historians  as  the  be- 
ginning »t  a  new  phase  of  State  development,  for 
in  our  judgment  the  conceptions  declared  are 
sound  and  the  lines  of  work  which  will  be  pro- 
jected upon  them  will  demonstrate  the  ways  in 
which  the  fruits  of  these  new  conceptions  will  be 
attainable.  Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  that  the 
conceptions,  some  of  which  we  shall  specify  later, 
are  altogether  new,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
are  not.  They  are,  in  fact,  deductions  from  a 
widely  generalized  experience — their  novelty  and 
uniqueness  consisting  in  their  application  to  af- 
fairs and  interests  hitherto  considered  largely 
independent  of  them  and  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  this  relation,  which  had  almost  the  character 
of  prophetic  fervor.  Therefore,  we  are  prompted 
to  regard  the  occasion  as  a  field  day  for  the 
prophets  and  to  justify  this  view  of  it  we  will 
state  that  the  chief  features  of  the  occasion  in- 
volved these  propositions  hitherto  held  rather 
antagonistic,  to  wit: 

1.  To  proclaim  in  a  community  jealous  of  its 
fame  as  a  leader  in  irrigated  agriculture  the  su- 
preme advantage  of  growing  plants  without  irri- 
gation or  of  reducing  its  employment  to  a  min- 
imum. 

2.  To  declare  the  future  of  a  community  which 
has  won  its  development  and  popularity  upon  the 
production  of  the  best  possible  oranges,  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  rivulets  of  milk  and  hunks  of 
butter. 

For  these  two  were  the  basic  ideas  which  ren- 
dered the  event  at  Riverside  distinctive  and  unique 
and  though  they  were  clearly  prescribed  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  Riverside,  their  greater  impor- 
tance consists  in  the  fact  that  they  involve  gen- 
eral principles  and  policies  which  are  likely  to  be 
widely  Influential  in  the  future  development  of 
California  agriculture. 

Jt 

MORE  CROPS  WITH  LESS  WATER  OR  NONE. 

WE  PRESUME  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of 
the  new  outfit  at  Riverside,  might  have 
reasonable  objection  to  our  claim  that  he 
is  laying  out  his  future  work  on  a  milk  and 
water  menu,  but  those  two  things  seem  to  us  the 
most  important  and  promising  in  it.  Putting  it 
in  another  way,  it  can  be  indisputably  said  that 
he  drove  in  his  shock  troops  to  make  a  breach 
through  the  line  of  trenches  and  dug-outs  in 
which  irrigators  have  established  themselves  for 
a  couple  of  generations  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  belief  that  California's  greatest  production 
must  be  measured  by  water  development.  This, 
-of  course,  is  not  an  impeachment  of  irrigation: 
it  is  a  purpose  to  add  to  its  production  a  pos- 
sibly greater  production  from  lands  to  which  no 


water  can  come  except  from  the  clouds.  And 
this  charge,  not  to  destroy  the  less  but  to  attain 
the  greater,  was  led  by  two  intensely  dry  gen- 
erals: Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  the  well-known  des- 
ert plant  research  director  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, and  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  president  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  who  can  make  a  little  water 
go  farther  than  any  other  man  living.  Those 
who  know  the  work  of  these  two  distinguished 
men  will  not  be  offended  when  we  profanely  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  function  of  the  first  named 
to  find  food  plants  which  drink  less  than  those 
we  now  grow;  and  of  the  second  named,  to  make 
the  hard  drinkers  which  we  now  grow  do  better 
by  more  temperate  habits.  And  the  purposes  of 
the  two  are  complementary:  to  get  more  food 
from  dry  land  and  to  get  more  food  by  spreading 
the  water  which  is  now  available  over  more  land. 
This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safe  development  of  irrigated  colonies, 
according  to  some  experience,  but  it  may  be 
fundamentally  right  in  dry  farming. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  Webber  should  have 
reached  this  conception  of  the  reform-call  of  his 
new  institution.  As  we  sat  with  the  throng  which 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  it,  we  thought  we 
saw  in  the  landscape  the  inspiration  of  the  dedi- 
catory drift.  The  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and 
Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (and  we  state  the  full  name  of  it  once 
to  get  it  out  of  our  way)  is  located  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  eastward  from  the  center  of 
Riverside  at  a  point  where  one  of  the  beautifully 
paved  boulevards  comes  nearest  to  the  edge  of 
original  aridity.  The  site  is  slightly  elevated, 
so  that  from  the  buildings  which  sit  beneath  the 
rocky  brows  of  desert  foothills  the  sight  is  west- 
ward over  the  varied  verdure  of  the  irrigated 
plain  of  the  original  Riverside  colony  upon  all 
the  desert  slopes  and  uplifts  which  environ  it. 
The  contrast  is  sharp  between  irrigated  and  arid 
areas  and  the  question  naturally  arises  in  the 
patriotic  and  economic  mind:  Are  these  contrast- 
ing areas  both  doing  their  best  for  humanity?  If 
not,  then  this  institution  is  placed  here  to  help 
them  both.  And  thus  came,  we  imagine,  the  con- 
viction that  called  Drs.  MacDougal  and  Widtsoe  to 
come  to  the  dedication  and  state  how  a  little  water 
could  be  saved  to  relieve  this  desert  area  from  the 
torments  of  idle  picturesqueness. 

WHEN  THE  COWS  COME  HOME. 

ALTHOUGH  the  institution  at  Riverside  can  be 
tropical  only  in  name,  for  California  is  no- 
where really  tropical,  it  may  be  proper 
enough  for  us  to  discuss  the  milk  in  the  dedi- 
catory coconut,  and  this  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
arid  areas,  but  with  the  lower  lands  upon  which 
Riverside  colony  was  established  and  upon  which 
she  incubated  and  brooded  her  original  citrus  pur- 
poses. It  is  generally  known  that  some  parts  of 
these  first-planted  lands  have  come  to  be  consid- 
ered of  less  citrus  adaptation  than  anticipated 
and  that  the  more  profitable  citrus  orchards  are 
along  ditches  run  on  higher  contours  or  watered 
by  pumping  from  such  higher  ditches.  During  re- 
cent years  questions  have  sharply  arisen  concern- 
ing the  best  use  to  make  of  these  older  lands  and 
their  relations  to  the  higher  lands.  This  was  the 
problem  which  was  wished  onto  Dr.  Webber  when 
he  came  to  take  charge  of  the  university  work 
in  Riverside  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  is  attack- 
ing it  valiantly.  He  sees  in  it  a  problem  not 
local  in  Riverside,  but  probably  as  broad  as  our 
whole  California  fruit  production,  and  these  tire 
his  own-  words  for  it: 

The  valley  soils  that  are  usually  the  coldest  are 
the  richest  soils,  and  the  foothill  lands,  which  are 
the  warmest  and  would  naturally  be  the  best  for 
citrus  and  general  fruit  culture,  are  comparatively 
sterile.  Animal  manure  has  apparently  proven 
to  be  the  best  fertilizer  for  these  soils,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  of  it  produced  to  treat  prop- 
erly all  of  these  foothill  lands.  We  can  do  much 
toward  their  recovery  by  the  regular  use  of  le- 
guminous cover  crops,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  if 
they  are  meanwhile  cropped  regularly.  Alfalfa 
hay  could  doubtless  be  used  directly  as  a  fertilizer 
to  recover  these  soils  properly,  and  this  is  being 
done  to  some  extent. 

The  facts  at  our  command  indicate  that  in  many 
sections  there  should  be  a  redirection  of  our  in- 
dustries. Many  citrus  groves  are  now  planted  on 
cold  valley  lands  that  are  poorly  adapted  to  citrus 
culture  but  are  eminently  fitted  for  dairying  and 
general  agriculture.     It  seems  evident  that  the 


citrus  groves  should  be  limited  to  the  warm  foot- 
hills, while  the  valleys  should  be  used  to  pro- 
duce alfalfa  and  stock  in  turn,  to  supply  the 
manure  for  the  citrus  groves  on  the  foothills, 
which  under  such  conditions  would  probably  de- 
velop in  vigorous  and  productive  condition.  The 
time  would  seem  to  be  approaching  when  every 
citrus  grower  should  own  his  own  dairy  or  estab- 
lish such  co-operative  relations  with  a  dairy  or 
stock-feeding  ranch  as  to  assure  him  an  abundant 
supply  of  manure  near  at  hand. 

The  foregoing  not  only  outlines  a  most  impor- 
tant principle  in  diversified  farming  to  which  all 
California  will  pay  more  attention  in  the  future, 
but  it  indicates  that  Dr.  Webber  is  not  a  slow 
man  in  cow-philosophy  himself.  Still  he  does  not 
desire  to  pose  as  such  and  so  he  properly  called 
upon  our  leading  specialist,  Dean  Van  Norman  of 
the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis,  to  milk  out 
the  truth  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  dairy  to 
our  fruit  industries.  And  this  Mr.  Van  Norman 
did  very  gracefully  and  effectively,  although  he 
modestly  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  milk  punch  with  orange  juice.  He  did, 
however,  very  clearly  establish  the  value  of  the 
fertility  by-product,  the  soil-acceptance  of  it  for 
restoration,  the  value  of  a  continuous  labor  supply 
which  is  essential  in  dairying  and  is  available 
for  other  purposes;  the  economic  folly  of  keeping 
poor  cows,  and  he  said  many  other  pertinent 
things  in  a  very  masterly  way.  And  while  cau- 
tiously declaring  that  he  did  not  know  how  well 
an  orange-grader  could  be  used  as  a  cream-separa- 
tor he  did  strongly  support  Dr.  Webber's  vision 
of  Magnolia  avenue  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  water — as  previously  suggested. 

fc?^  t*?^ 

AN  INSTITUTION  OF  BROAD  SERVICE. 

WE  HAVE  thus  snatched  at  the  phases  of 
interest  in  the  formal  opening  at  Riverside 
which  seemed  to  us  of  broadest  potential 
service  to  the  State.  To  discover  and  develop 
plants  of  food  value  is  an  undertaking  in  the 
interest  of  dry  farming  which  may  extend  that 
pioneer  method  of  cropping  beyond  all  concep- 
tions of  the  pioneers  who  departed  radically  from 
the  Spanish  practices  which  they  found  here:  to 
get  the  highest  possible  duty  of  water  so  that 
any  unit  of  measure  may  multiply  its  present  pro- 
ducing capacity;  to  plan  our  farming  so  that  the 
different  branches  of  it  shall  last  indefinitely 
because  of  continuous  maintenance  of  fertility — 
these  three  are  far-reaching  lines  of  service  to 
which  no  part  of  our  public  education  and  re- 
search systems  has  so  clearly  and  definitely  de- 
voted itself.  All  the  things  mentioned  have  fig- 
ured in  our  institutional  work  in  one  way  and 
another  ever  since  the  beginning  of  it,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  projected 
so  strongly  toward  such  definite  objectives  as  they 
were  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  River- 
side dedication.  The  new  institution  has  a  good 
staff  of  selected  specialists:  it  has  the  active 
interest  and  earnest  support  of  its  local  constitu- 
ency as  manifested  In  the  excellent  attendance  and 
enthusiastic  participation  in  its  formal  unfold- 
ing. The  possession  of  such  an  establishment  is 
a  distinct  gain  to  the  State  and  will  extend  our 
credit  throughout  the  world. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  PRODUCERS  SECURED. 

WE  ARE  HEARTILY  rejoiced  that  our  con- 
tinued contention  for  representation  of 
actual  producers  in  food  administration  is 
in  process  of  approval.  It  was,  in  fact,  on  its 
way  before  we  broke  out  again  in  lamentation 
about  it  in  our  last  issue,  but  we  did  not  then 
know  it,  for  we  have  just  learned  that  just  after 
the  conference  in  Washington  to  which  we  re- 
ferred last  week  the  Food  Administration  mad» 
this  declaration:  , 

The  Food  Administration  will  select  a  man  to 
be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat 
Division,  who  shall  have  practical  knowledge  of 
meat  production,  such  person  to  be  selected  from 
a  list  of  names  to  be  submitted  by  the  gentlemen 
present  in  Washington  representing  the  livestock 
feeders  in  the  corn  belt. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  eminently  rational  pro- 
ceeding and  shows  that  the  corn-belters  have 
reached  their  first  objective.  They  also  received 
from  the  Food  Administration  this  declaration  of 
purpose  and  intent: 

Tne  Food  Administration  has  from  its  initia- 
tion, and  does  now,  heartily  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple  that  the  producers  of    food   necessary  »• 
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the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  feeding  of  our 
armies,  the  armies  of  the  allies,  our  civil  popula- 
tion and  the  civil  population  of  the  allies,  should 
have,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit. 

This  is  all  right,  too,  but  why  was  it  necessary 
for  producers  to  make  such  a  frightful  expendi- 
ture of  munitions  to  secure  it?  Why  was  it  not 
recognized  at  once  that  producers  are  the  only 
competent  advisers  on  the  cost  of  production? 
Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  draft  "experts"  from 
the  already  over-worked  cabinet  of  our  distin- 
guished friend,  Samuel  Gompers,  whenever  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  production  of  pumpkins? 
Mr.  Gompers  is  a  true  patriot  all  right  and  is 
nobly  standing  by  the  interests  of  humanity,  but 
he  has  had  his  hands  full  with  the  Russian  Bol- 


shevik! and  with  his  American  constituents  who, 
in  our  great  emergency,  have  been  so  disposed 
to  act  like  a  well-wound  clock  in  a  house  on  fire! 
It  is  unfair  to  Mr.  Gompers  to  call  off  his  forces 
for  the  regulation  of  farmers  when  he  has  had 
so  much  trouble  with  those  of  his  own  household. 
Besides,  farmers  are  just  as  patriotic  as  other 
people  and  more  competent  to  say  the  last  word 
on  their  own  affairs.  And  now  it  seems  that  the 
point  of  the  wedge  which  we  have  been  driving 
forward  for  months  has  reached  its  main  objec- 
tive. It  is  now  time  to  expand  into  an  enveloping 
movement  which  will  demonstrate  to  bureaucrats 
and  office-seekers  that  farmers  know  their  own 
business  and  propose  to  mind  it,  as  their  patriot- 
ism and  producing  power  qualify  them  to  do. 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Crops  After  Sudan  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  intended  to  seed  Sudan 
grass  for  green  feed  for  milk  cows.  They  tell  me 
that  it  impoverishes  the  soil  so  that  nothing  will 
grow.    Can  you  advise  me? — O.  F.,  Cloverdale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  Sudan 
grass  is  very  hard  on  the  land.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  about  raising  a  crop  of  Sudan  grass  this 
summer  on  land  which  I  expect  to  improve  to 
walnuts,  prunes,  figs  and  alfalfa  next  year.  Does 
Sudan  grass  take  a  great  deal  of  strength  from 
the  soil? — D.  F.  B.,  Hamilton. 

Sudan,  like  other  sorghums,  draws  heavily  upon 
the  plant  food  of  the  upper  soil  layer  in  which 
it  chiefly  grows,  but  it  gives  a  large  growth  of 
cow  feed,  of  which  a  by-product  is  a  lot  of  cow 
manure  for  soil  restoration.  Any  non-leguminous 
plant  which  makes  a  large  growth  must  take  out 
soil  fertility  with  but  little  return  unless  it  comes 
through  the  animal.  For  this  reason  a  crop 
which  should  make  quick  growth  after  a  sorghum 
finds  itself  handicapped.  It  is  also  true  that 
sorghum  roots  and  stubble  are  troublesome  in  get- 
ting in  another  crop  if  it  is  done  at  once.  But 
in  growing  Sudan  for  green  feeding,  in  a  place 
where  fall  frosts  come  rather  early  or  where  one 
does  not  wish  to  get  the  last  growth  of  it,  it  can 
be  plowed  under  deeply  early  enough  so  that  two 
or  more  months  can  elapse  before  seeding  the 
winter  crop.  This  treatment  largely  overcomes  the 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  following  crop.  Bar- 
ley seems  to  be  most  reluctant  to  follow  a  sorg- 
hum; wheat  and  oats  do  not  care  so  much. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  loss 
from  Sudan  on  land  to  be  planted  to  trees  next 
year.  As  for  alfalfa,  the  chief  trouble  lies  in 
the  amount  of  coarse  litter  which  the  crop  leaves 
on  or  near  the  surface.  If,  however,  you  plow 
all  this  under  deeply  as  early  in  the  fall  as  you 
can  this  trouble  would  disappear  as  already  stated. 


Corn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  furnish  information 
on  the  prevention  of  field  corn  smut?  This 
trouble  is  becoming  worse  every  year.  Are  the 
germs  in  the  ground,  in  the  air,  or  seed? — B.  R. 
S.,  Watsonville. 

All  the  ways  in  which  smut  spores  reach  the 
growing  corn  plant  are  probably  not  known. 
Though  present  wherever  corn  is  grown,  it  does 
not  usually  do  injury  enough  to  induce  strenu- 
ous research.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
spores  live  a  long  time  in  the  soil  and  that  they 
can  go  to  the  field  in  manure,  into  which  they 
may  get  access  in  several  ways.  No  preventive 
measures  have  given  full  freedom  from  the  in- 
vasion. Treatment  of  seed  corn  before  planting 
has  not  succeeded.  The  disease  does  not  attack 
the  corn  until  partly  grown  and  appears  first  as 
a  whitish  blotch  or  streak,  though  not  usually 
noticeable  until  the  characteristic  swellings  de- 
velop. Stalks  having  such  swellings  should  be  cut 
out  and  burned  as  soon  as  seen  and  before  the 
spores  have  a  chance  to  mature.  They  should  not 
be  fed  to  stock  nor  thrown  on  manure  heaps. 
Land  which  is  acting  as  you  describe  should  be 
used  for  some  other  crop  if  possible. 

Why  Not  Fertilizer  in  Tule  Root? 
To  the  Editor:    Are  tule  roots  (sometimes  called 
cat-tails)  a  damage  to  the  ground  if  cut  up  and 
left  for  fertilizer?    I  have  a  few  aores  of  them 
and  I  am  thinking  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 


them  is  to  cut  them  up  with  a  disk  and  let  them 
rot.  Some  tell  me  they  are  a  damage  to  the  land 
if  left  to  rot.  Is  that  true,  or  do  they  make  good 
fertilizer?  I  thought  it  was  less  work  than  dig- 
ging them  out  and  hauling  them  off. — E.  L., 
Winton. 

They  would  add  humus  to  the  soil  if  you  could 
get  them  to  rot,  but  in  that  lies  the  difficulty. 
They  constitute  such  a  mass  of  dry  rubbish  that 
even  if  you  succeeded  in  killing  them  they  would 
make  a  loamy  soil  so  open  and  loose  that  what- 
ever you  tried  to  grow  on  it  would  perish  from 
soil-drying.  If  you  irrigated  enough  to  make 
moisture  conditions  suitable  for  rotting,  they 
would  probably  prefer  to  start  to  growing  again. 
If  you  could  kill  and  disintegrate  them,  they 
would  act  as  a  fertilizer,  but  that  would  cost 
more  than  the  product  would  be  worth.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  burn  them  and  plow  in  the  ashes.  Wher- 
ever possible  they  should  be  burned  in  place  with- 
out expense  of  handling  and  hauling. 

Cabbage  Worms  on  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  My  kale  plants  were  all  stripped 
of  their  leaves  last  year  by  worms  hatched  out 
from  the  eggs  laid  by  butterflies.  Can't  you  tell 
me  how  to  prevent  the  same  thing  happening 
again  this  year? — Subscriber,  Ripon. 

Not  surely.  The  cabbage  butterfly  is  hard  to 
cope  with  because  it  keeps  coming  from  March 
onward  and  no  way  to  get  the  butterfly  has  been 
devised.  You  have  to  poison  the  worms  by  spray- 
ing the  foliage  with  lead  arsenate  as  soon  as  you 
see  the  first  of  them.  Cabbage  can  be  more  safely 
defended  than  kale  because  it  can  be  sprayed 
from  time  to  time  until  half  grown  and  as  the 
head  forms  from  the  inside  and  the  outer  leaves 
are  always  removed,  there  is  little  if  any  danger 
in  the  treatment.  In  spraying  a  loose-leaved  plant 
like  a  kale  you  may  have  to  proceed  carefully  in 
feeding  the  leaves  to  stock.  It  is  probably  bet- 
ter to  strip  off  the  leaves  for  the  pigs  or  poultry 
as  soon  as  they  get  wormy  and  thus  cut  off  later 
broods  of  the  pest,  of  which  there  are  several 
during  the  summer. 

A  Midsummer  Hay  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hundred  acres  in  bar- 
ley. I  intend  to  cut  for  hay.  What  crop  would 
be  best  to  plant  on  the  same  land  after  cutting 
hay  for  another  hay  crop?  Some  of  the  land  can 
be  irrigated;  balance  dry  land. — J.  S.  O.,  Merced. 

Wide  experience  justifies  the  prescription  of 
Sudan  grass.  Its  hay  is  about  as  nutritious  as 
grain  hays.  Whether  you  will  get  much  on  your 
dry  land  depends  on  how  late  the  rains  hang  on 
on  what  the  barley  hay  leaves  in  the  land.  If 
you  wet  down  your  irrigable  land  as  soon  as  the 
barley  is  off  and  then  plow,  you  ought  to  get  a 
lot  of  Sudan.  Do  not  sow  this  till  you  are  out 
of  frost  danger  and  get  clean  seed  with  no  John- 
son in  it. 


Gyp  Corn  in  Walnut  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  young  wal- 
nut trees,  28  feet  apart.  Would  it  retard  the 
growth  -of  these  trees  if  I  planted  Egyptian  corn 
in  the  orchard  without  irrigation  and  kept  a 
clear  space  of  six  feet  cultivated  all  around  each 
tree?  In  other  words,  would  the  price  of  the 
corn  crop  pay  me? — W.  C.  J.,  Stockton. 

You  do  not  say  how  old  or  large  the  young 
trees  are.  If  they  are  young  enough  so  that 
their  spread  is  less  than  the  six  feet  margin  you 


propose  to  leave,  they  might  not  be  checked  if 
you  kept  the  land  you  give  to  them  properly  culti- 
vated. This  you  probably  will  not  do,  for  it  is 
tedious  and  expensive  to  hunt  in  tall  corn  for 
small  trees  to  dig  around.  If  the  land  has  been 
wet  down  to  ground  water  and  is  retentive  enough 
to  hold  the  moisture,  you  can  grow  quite  a  lot  of 
corn,  but  we  should  confine  it  to  the  middles 
one  way  and  keep  a  strip  four  feet  each  side  of 
the  tree  rows  well  cultivated  all  summer. 

Fig  Trees  in  Alfalfa. 
To  the  Editor:  Will  it  do  to  plant  alfalfa  be- 
tween young  fig  trees  which  are  30  and  40  feet 
apart — leaving  a  space  three  or  four  feet  each 
side  of  trees  to  use  as  checks,  and  plow  the  young 
trees?  The  land  is  red  and  has  been  blasted  for 
every  tree.  Would  some  other  crop  be  better  be- 
tween the  trees?  How  would  Sudan  grass  do?  We 
do  not  want  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees.  We  have  plenty  of  water. — V.  R.  S.«  Vi- 
salia. 

We  would  rather  have  alfalfa  than  any  other 
plant — and  Sudan  grass  is  about  the  last  we  should 
choose.  You  will  have  to  be  careful,  however, 
not  to  swamp  your  trees  in  irrigating  the  alfalfa. 
The  blasting  ought  to  help  you  avoid  that,  but  un- 
less the  land  is  on  a  good  even  grade  there  is 
always  danger  of  water  collecting  in  sags  and 
killing  trees.  Besides,  be  careful  not  to  use  more 
water  than  the  alfalfa  needs.  Where  one  has 
plenty  he  is  very  apt  to  use  too  much. 


Alfalfa  as  Human  Food. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  alfalfa  fit  for  human  food? 
If  not,  why  not? — B.  P.,  Tarpey. 

Alfalfa  green  and  dry  is  edible  and  nutritious 
and,  under  the  personal  standards  of  flavor  and 
digestibility  which  each  one  sets  up  for  himself, 
is  suitable  for  human  food.  In  nutritive  contents 
it  resembles  other  legumes,  peas,  beans,  etc.  In 
fact,  alfalfa  has  been  eaten  and  advocated  as 
human  food.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  ban- 
quet set  up  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West  in  which 
every  dish  on  the  menu  was  made  of  alfalfa,  and 
no  casualty  list  was  published.  More  recently 
alfalfa  meal  has  been  advocated  as  the  basis  of 
a  prepared  food  and  an  e'ffort  made  to  establish  a 
manufacturing  industry  to  advertise  and  sell  it, 
which  may  have  been  realized  for  aught  we  know. 
It  is  reasonable.  Alfalfa  is  a  better  foundation 
than  many  of  our  popular  food  articles  rest  upon. 


White  Heath  Going  Brown. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  White  Heath 
Cling  peach  trees  and  the  peaches  get  dark  around 
the  seed,  which  almost  spoils  the  peach.  I  under- 
stand they  can  be  sprayed  to  prevent  this,  but 
do  not  know  what  to  spray  with  or  when  to 
spray.    Can  you  tell  me? — R.  L.  W.,  Laton. 

This  trouble  is  not  recognized  by  plant  pathol- 
ogists as  a  "disease"  and  they  have  no  medicine 
for  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  bad  habit  of  the  fruit 
which  some  other  white  peaches  also  have  and  is 
held  to  be  physiological,  not  pathological.  It  may 
be  influenced  by  growing  conditions,  and  if  any 
grower  has  succeeded  in  correcting  it  we  would 
be  glad  to  know  it. 


Grafting  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
graft  an  orange  tree  here  in  Fruitvale?  The 
scions  I  wish  to  use  are  from  a  lemon  tree,  and 
I  have  not  selected  them  yet.  Is  it  too  late  now? 
Both  lemon  and  orange  trees  here  seem  to  have 
taken  on  their  new  growths. — L.  R.  G.,  Fruitvale. 

It  is  not  too  late.  Select  good  hard  wood  of 
recent  growth,  set  carefully  and  wax  well  both 
tip  of  scion  and  all  exposed  wood.  Citrus  trees 
make  several  breaks  of  new  growth  and  another 
should  be  coming  along  soon. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  ia  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  April  2,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  >  •D«t* 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal   »  *  ■> 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Miu'm 

BureltB   04  22.75  38.88  58  42 

Red  Bluff  04  11. 23  21.56  84  46 

Sacramento   06  8.43  17.12  7«  44 

San  Francisco    10.07  19.61  78  42 

San  Jose    8.95  14.73  82  40 

Fresno   06  9.66  8.30  84  46 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .02  18.48  18.17  86  48 

Los  Angeles   94  13.28  14.07  88  62 

San  Diego    7.89  7.27  72  52 


SNOWFALL  DATA. 
Snow  on   ground   at  mountain  snowfall  stations,  AprH 

2,   1918:     Huntington    Lake,   44   inches;   Table   Rock,  40 
inches;  Summit,  76  inches;  Cascada,  none;  Inskip,  17% 
inches. 
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Current  Features  of  the  Grain  Situation 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


RAIN  SHIPMENTS  from 
California  have  been 
completed  until  next 
harvest,  according  to 
W.  A.  Starr  of  the  Food 
Administration  Grain 
Corporation.  Since  it  has  been  re- 
cently decided  that  all  embargoes 
are  illegal  except  for  rail  congestion 
in  which  grain  has  the  preference, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  survey 
of  grain  stocks  in  California  com- 
pleted last  week  by  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration, showed  practically  no 
whole  grain  remaining,  except  what 
feeders  have  and  intend  to  use. 
Wheat  from  Australia  will  keep  Cal- 
ifornia mills  busy  until  next  har- 
vest, according  to  S.  B.  McNear  of 
the  Milling  Division  of  the  Grain 
Corporation. 

BIO  ACREAGE  PLANTED. 

Reports  from  competent  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  reasonable  expecta- 
tions from  last  winter's  weather  and 
from  the  price  situation,  indicate 
that  California  barley  acreage  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  1917,  which 
was  double  the  average  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  Wheat  acreage  is 
nearer  normal  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  oats  are  considerably  re- 
duced. All  of  the  grains  are  in  first- 
class  condition  up  to  date.-  The  late- 
ness and  gentleness  of  the  rains 
have  made  their  moisture  more  valu- 
able for  the  maturing  of  a  grain 
crop  in  better  shape  than  that  of 
previous  years  of  heavier  rainfall. 

PROFITABLE  MARKETS  ASSURED. 

Yet  we  are  assured  of  a  market 
for  all  kinds  and  quantities  of  grain 
at  high  prices  during  the  coming 
year,  due  to  enormously  reduced  pro- 
duction in  Europe,  Argentina,  and 
Australia.  Everywhere,  barley,  our 
principal  grain  crop,  is  being  made 
into  flour  for  human  consumption. 
The  first  barrel  of  California  bar- 
ley flour  was  made  in  July.  1917. 
Today  almost  every  mill  in  Califor- 
nia is  making  barley  flour  and 
Europeans  are  eating  much  of  it,  be- 
sides our  home  consumption.  It 
seems  likely  that  prices  will  not  be 
so  high  after  next  harvest  as  now, 
for  two  reasons.  The  present  high 
price  is  due  to  speculation,  which 
will  not  be  permitted  next  year. 
Growers,  some  of  whom  are  also  big 
dealers,  watched  prices  soar  by  spec- 
ulation while  their  play  was  to  sit 
tight.  With  speculation  eliminated, 
growers  will  not  have  the  reason  to 
sit  tight.  Moreover,  the  fixed  mar- 
gin of  profit  allowed  to  dealers 
makes  them  unwilling  to  invest  and 
risk  their  money  for  the  long  period 
required  by  the  ordinary  system  of 
contracting  for  the  crop  early  in 
the  year.  With  buyers  hanging 
back,  sellers  may  show  more  willing- 
ness to  sell  at  prices  below  recent 
levels,  especially  those  growers  who 
must  be  financed  or  get  early  re- 
turns. It  is  unlikely  that  growers 
will  suffer  if  prices  drop  25  per 
cent,  for  they  have  sold  many  crops 
around  a  dollar.  The  wheat  price 
for  the  1918  crop  is  fixed  by  Con- 
gress and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
present  price  will  be  changed.  The 
bill  now  in  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose is  likely  to  be  acted  upon  too 
late  to  encourage  increased  plant- 
ing, and  would  probably  be  vetoed 


for  good  reasons  as  given  recently 
by  President  Wilson.  There  has 
been  strong  agitation  for  the  fixing 
of  prices  on  substitute  grains  by 
Congress.  The  most  feasible  basis 
for  such  a  fixed  price  would  be  on 
their  food  or  feed  value  relative  to 
wheat.  If  this  were  done  in  time,  it 
would  encourage  the  planting  of 
whatever  kind  of  spring  grains 
would  be  likely  to  yield  the  largest 
crop  on  each  given  field  and  thus 
increase  the  total  grain  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  prevent 
planting  of  grains  unadapted  to  par- 
ticular locations,  greatly  risking  crop 
failure. 


year  in  Merced,  Solano,  Yolo,  and 
Glenn  counties.  This  year.  Farm 
Advisers  will  aim  to  secure  publicity 
for  a  program  to  include  discussion 
of  the  question  at  meetings,  appoint- 
ment of  fire  committees  and  com- 
munity "dispatchers"  who  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  organize  fire  fight- 
ers, employment  of  county  fire  war- 
dens during  the  danger  season,  plow- 
ing of  firebreaks  around  grain  fields 
and  grass  ranges,  prohibition  of  to- 
bacco smoking  in  grain  fields,  pre- 
vention of  any  grass  or  stubble 
burning  except  during  the  first  two 
weeks  that  it  is  dry  enough  in 
spring,  provision  of  fire  extinguish- 


At ERAGE 

PERCENTAGE    DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS. 

(Total  is  sum  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  2.25  X  the  fats.  From  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding.] 

Digestible 

Digestible 

Digestible 

Total 

Feedstuff 

Water. 

protein. 

9.2 

carbohydrates. 

07.6 

tots. 

digestible. 

Wheat   

10.2 

1.6 

80.1 

10.5 

7.5 

67.8 

4.6 

85.7 

12.2 
9.4 

7.7 

66.1 

4.6 

84.2 

9.9 

68.4 

1.2 

81.0 

Oats   

9.2 

9.7 

52.1 

3.8 

70.4 

9.3 

9.0 

66.8 

1.6 

79.4 

9.6 

4.7 

64.0 

1.7 

73.1 

Kafir   

11.8 

9.0 

66.8 

2.3 

80.0 

10.7 

8.7 

66.2 

2  2 

79.9 

Feterito   

.  10.8 

9.3 

66.0 

Z.b 

81.5 

NO  (iKAIN  FOR  HKKWKKS. 

The  demand  for  brewing  barley 
or  any  other  grain  for  malting  has 
been  shut  off  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod by  the  Food  Administration  for 
the  entire  United  States  and  for  our 
exports  to  Europe.  This  was  a  step 
much    needed    long   before    it  was 


ers  on  all  harvesters  and  spark  ar- 
resters on  harvester  and  tractor  en- 
gines,, use  of  safety  matches  only, 
assembly  at  strategic  points  of  fire 
fighting  equipment,  and  purchase  of 
completely  equipped  "fire  trailers" 
to  hitch  to  automobiles  in  case  of 
fire  at  a  distance. 


Tractors  and  combined  harvesters  save  much  labor  at  the  time  of  ripened  grain.  Bulk 
handling  with  combined  harvesters  and  elevators  saves  additional  labor  and  expense. 


taken,  in  view  of  the  great  shortage 
of  grain  and  the  waste  of  manhood, 
labor,  and  food  involved.  The  de- 
mand for  brewing  in  the  United 
States  had  been  declining  anyway 
and  brewers  were  preparing  to  get 
out  from  under,  due  to  the  national 
prohibition  amendment  which  has 
been  ratified  by  eleven  or  twelve 
States  to  date. 

NO  GRAIN  TO  BURN. 

Another  movement  to  save  im- 
mense quantities  of  grain  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  country — fire  preven- 
tion. The  Farm  Advisers  and  Farm 
Bureaus  in  thirty-six  counties  of 
California  have  undertaken  a  sys- 
tematic program  to  prevent  grain 
fires  in  the  coming  crops.  Our  in- 
surance rates  on  standing  grain  have 
been  double  those  of  Washington  or 
Oregon.  California  State  legislation 
has  not  been  ample  nor  amply  en- 
forced. County  supervisors  are  em- 
powered to  appropriate  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  cents  per  $100  assessed 
valuation  for  fire  protection;  but 
few  counties  have  acted.  However, 
through  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Farm  Bureaus  much  ef- 
fective work  was  accomplished  last 


BULK  HANDLING.' 

Bulk  handling  of  grain  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  University  and 
by  those  who  have  attempted  it  at 
various  places,  principally  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is  being 
taken  up  vigorously  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  this  season  on  the 
grounds  that  bulk  handling  saves  a 
large  amount  of  scarcely  available 
labor,  avoids  the  expense  of  sacks 
and  the  loss  of  grain  from  bursted 
or  rat-eaten  sacks,  saves  time  load- 
ing onto  cars  and  boats  and  unload- 
ing from  them,  and  handling  at  the 
mills,  saves  labor  by  cleaning  and 
grading  at  the  local  elevator,  saves 
the  screenings  for  use  by  the  grow- 
ers, and  saves  the  freight  that  would 
otherwise  be  paid  on  them.  The 
bag  situation  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

Objections  to  a  general  movement 
for  bulk  handling  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation,  based  on 
the  findings  of  a  meeting  attended 
by  a  dozen  men,  two  or  three  of 
whom  were  farmers.  They  said  it 
would  require  more  labor  to  handle 
bulk  grain  on  the  farms,  would  re- 
quire too  much  freight  service  and 


labor  in  building  elevators  this 
spring,  and  general  agitation  would 
discourage  importation  of  bags  in 
time  for  the  next  crop.  Objections 
other  than  these  are  voiced  by  a 
grain  dealer  principally  interested 
in  export  barley,  which  normally 
amounts  to  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  California  barley 
crop.  He  points  out  that  with  our 
system  of  combined  harvesters  it  is 
often  difficult  to  prevent  grain  from 
heating  and  spoiling  from  effects  of 
weed  seeds,  even  after  standing  the 
sacks  on  end  in  the  field  for  consid- 
erable time.  It  would  be  worse  in  bulk 
storage  if  the  weeds  were  not  cleaned 
out  before  storing  in  bins.  The  dealer 
also  suggests  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting machinery  in  time — but  ma- 
chinery to  save  labor  is  likely  In 
general  to  take  precedence  over  other 
freight,  as  noted  in  our  tractor  col- 
umns. He  also  states  that  the  ex- 
port barley  has  been  bought  on  sam- 
ple, the  buyer  wanting  to  know  that 
each  lot  was  of  the  peculiar  grade 
he  wants.  The  United  States  grain 
standards  do  not  seem  to  him  able 
to  fill  the  need  if  several  lots  of 
grain  graded  the  same  were  dumped 
into  the  same  elevator  bin.  Still, 
the  first  man  to  build  an  elevator 
put  his  1915  crop  into  it  with  a  sav- 
ing of  one  man  and  a  saving 
of  $47.30  in  cash  per  day  while 
his  combined  harvester  was  run- 
ning. With  2500  acres  of  grain,  the 
saving  of  sacks  and  labor  the  first 
year  paid  for  the  entire  installation, 
including  elevator,  conveying  sys- 
tem, bins,  dump,  cleaning  machin- 
ery, and  smutter.  And  the  Califor- 
nia mills  seem  ready  and  anxious  to 
handle  grain  in  bulk. 

BULK  GRAIN  DIFFICULTIES. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the 
matter  of  building  elevators  in  the 
interior  which  readers  are  discuss- 
ing in  your  columns,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  present  conditions  are 
so  abnormal  and  the  future  so  un- 
certain that  the  construction  of  in- 
terior* facilities  for  storing  grain  in 
bulk  is  impracticable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  harvest  and  the 
method  of  handling  here  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the  East- 
ern states  where  deliveries  are  made 
during  as  many  months  as  weeks 
here,  and  our  deliveries  are  made 
during  a  period  so  active  that  a  car 
shortage  is  almost  of  annual  occur- 
rence. 

The  storage  of  grain  in  bulk,  if 
the  farmer  can  deliver  in  bulk, 
should  be  done  at  tidewater,  in  or- 
der that  ships  might  be  loaded  with 
reasonable  dispatch.  The  present 
tidewater  facilities  for  bulk  storage 
are  for  milling  purposes  and  not  for 
shipping.  The  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia at  harvest  time  all  have  a 
tendency  to  create  a  car  shortage 
and  deliveries  are  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  open  and  stock  cars  unsuited 
to  bulk  grain. 

The  country  elevator  is  of  simple 
construction,  but  ordinarily  intend- 
ed for  loading  and  not  for  storage 
purposes.  The  cost  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, if  distributed  throughout 
the  country  would  be  enormous  and 
prohibitive  if  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  the  crop.  If  stored 
in  bulk  the  identity  of  lots  would  be 
lost — consequently,  each  load  would 
have  to  be  inspected  and  officially 
graded  to  permit  of  disposing  of  the 
grain. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
immediate  handling  of  bulk  grain 
seems  to  me  entirely  impracticable. 

EDGAR  J.  DE  PUE. 

San  Francisco. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES 


[SECOND  PAPER] 

OUTCOMES  OF  EARLY  CONCEPTIONS 


ERTAIN  outcomes 
of  these  concep- 
tions (see  page 
422  of  our  last  is- 
sue) and  their  re- 


lation to  development  may  be 
severally  stated: 

1.  It  was  the  conception  of 
opportunity  in  natural  adaptations 
to  the  fruit  industries  that  led  the 
pioneers  to  ransack  the  earth  for 
fruit  varieties  which  were  esteemed 
anywhere  and  there  were  more  kinds 
and  varieties  of  both  hardy  and  ten- 
der fruits  assembled  in  California  in 
1855  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  at  that  date.  Most  of  these 
have  never  risen  to  importance  for 
commercial  or  cultural  reasons,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  conception  is  the 
fact  that  California's  output  of  each 
and  every  kind  of  fruit  which  other 
States  produce  is  greater  than  any 
other  State  produces,  except  of  ap- 
ples and  berries,  and  that  California 
adds  to  this  achievement  the  dis- 
tinction of  producing  commercially 
several  fruits  and  types  of  fruit 
products  for  which  no  other  State 
has  adaptation  and  capacity. 

2.  The  ambition  to  produce  a 
home  supply  of  fruits  was  conven- 
tional and  arises  in  all  new  states 
or  counties.  The  most  notable  thing 
about  California's  effort  for  a  'home 
supply  was  the  speed  with  which  it 
was  achieved.  As  early  as  1858  the 
danger  of  producing  fresh  fruit  be- 
yond the  requirement  of  local  mar- 
kets was  proclaimed  by  timid  people 
and  it  was  realized  a  few  years  later. 
In  the  early  60's  planting  was  al- 
most stopped,  and  in  spite  of  this 
the  product  was  too  large  for  profit. 
Cheap  fruit  suggested  canning  and 
preserving,  and  as  early  as  1868,  ac- 
cording to  Cronise,  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  rendered  the  State  inde- 
pendent of  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe,  and  shipments  worth  $650, ~ 
000  were  made  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  coast  and  to  the  Orient.  Dried 
fruits  of  fine  appearance  were  also 
being  largely  made,  but  Eastern 
dried  apples  were  hard  to  displace, 
a  million  pounds  a  year  being 
brought  to  California  from  1863  to 
1865.  In  1866  it  was  recorded  that 
"large  quantities  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches  and  nectarines  were 
dried  for  home  consumption."  In 
that  year  also  the  California  prod- 
uct of  dried  prunes  was  estimated  as 
about  thirty-five  tons  weight  and  of 
raisins  about  forty  tons,  which  was 
about  the  beginning  of  our  commer- 
cial production  of  these  fruits — 
still  the  importation  of  dried  fruits 
from  the  Eastern  States  and  abroad 
was  valued  at  $1,745,000  annually. 
In  1866  also  there  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles  250,000  oranges,  while  *at 
the  same  time  about  3,000,000  or- 
anges were  received  from  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  the  Pacific -Isl- 
ands. In  those  days  oranges  were 
counted  and  wholesaled  by  the  thou- 
sand fruits  and  not  by  boxes  or 
carloads. 

AMKKICAN    FBUITS    FOB  AMERICANS. 

3.  Much  more  significant  than  the 
steps  by  which  a  home  supply  of 
fruits  was  reached  in  California  is 
the  fact  that  the  more  distant  ob- 
jective of  export  was  clearly  in  mind 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON 
At  the  Agricultural  Conference  in  River- 
side, March  27,  1018.    Twenty-third  of  the 
editor's  series  of  Historical  and  Analytical 
Sketches  of  California  Farming. 


even  while  home  supply  was  defi- 
cient. The  conception  of  entering 
national  and  world  trade  in  fruits 
before  home  supply  was  attained  was 
unique,  daring  and  original.  The 
common  way,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
ject distant  movement  because  local 
markets  show  surpluses  which  trad- 
ers can  gather  and  transport — build- 
ing commerce  first  on  short  hauls, 
then  on  longer  and  longer  still,  un- 
til world  currents  are  entered.  Cali- 
fornia conceptions  rose  above  any 
such  evolutionary  process  and  were 
really  creative.  Although  there  were 
progressive  steps  in  the  attainment 
and  sometimes  considerable  delay  in 
actually  taking  such  steps,  the  con- 
ceptions actuating  them  all  sprang 
simultaneously  from  the  brain  of 
the  California  pioneer. 

From  many  similar  contempora- 
neous declarations  the  following  are 
taken  as  indicating  quite  definite 
conceptions  of  California's  capacity 
and  opportunity.  ,  E.  L.  Beard,  in 
his  address  as  president  of  the  State 
Fair  held  in  San  Jose  in  1856,  said 
this: 

"Within  four  years  I  venture  to 
predict  our  markets  will  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  all  the  choice 
varieties  of  northern  fruits  as  the 
most  favored  sections  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  and  after  a  few  years  we 
shall  actually  produce  more  olives, 
figs,  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes, 
dates  and  nuts  than  the  present  im- 
ports of  these  articles  into  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  a  v?lue 
of  over  three  million  dollars  per 
annum." 

In  1863  a  writer  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Gazette  of  San  Francisco  made 
this  conditional  prophecy: 

"The  man  who  shall  bring  into 
proper  notice  and  cultivation  in  Cal- 
ifornia the  fig,  the  raisin  and  the 
prune  will  do  the  State  greater  ser- 
vice than  if  he  should  pay  her  pub- 
lic debt.  We  are  fully  convinced 
from  experience  and  observation  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
better  adapted  in  every  way  to  their 
successful  cultivation  than  Califor- 
nia. The  United  States  is  now  im- 
porting these  fruits  at  a  cost  of 
$2,318,978.  In  a  few  years,  by 
proper  exertion,  our  orchardists  and 
vine  growers  may  supply  the  demand 
of  the  whole  country." 

It  was  only  five  years  later  that 
H.  D.  Dunn  wrote:  "From  present 
appearances  it  seems  probable  that 
California  will  be  enabled  to  supply 
the  entire  Union  with  raisins  before 
the  close  of  the  present  century." 

And  in  1869,  when  California  was 
still  counting  and  pricing  oranges 
and  lemons  by  the  thousand  fruits, 
it  was  written: 

"Citrus  fruits,  it  is  believed,  can 
be  grown  here  for  the  Eastern  States 
with  good  success  and  profit.  It 
would  probably  take  California  fifty 
years  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  if  her  growers  were  to 
enter  into  the  business  with  en- 
ergy." 

Thus  the  pioneers  of  California 
fruit  industries  continued  to  declare 
that  the  mastery  of  the  home  supply 
problem  was  not  for  them  a  point 
from  which  they  could  creep  for- 
ward   into    exportation,    but  com- 


manded the  people  to  fall  in 
for  a  drive  toward  national 
objectives,  which  they  had  al- 
ways planned  with  much  defi- 
niteness  and  detail.  They  had 
been  leaders  in  Uie  twenty 
years  agitation  for  an  over- 
land railway  which  was  opened 
in  1869,  and  they  began  to  push 
fresh  and  cured  fruits  and  wine 
eastward  immediately — with  no  ade- 
quate foresight  of  what  such  move- 
ment could  become,  it  is  true,  but 
still  resolute  to  grasp  the  outlet  to- 
ward distant  trade  which  they  so 
long  claimed  to  be  their  heritage. 
Their  progress  was  slow  and  the  ob- 
stacles baffling.  Mankind  had  never 
been  called  upon  before  to  lift  ripe 
fruit  more  than  a  mile  high  twice 
while  it  was  being  trundled  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  forward  in  or- 
dinary freight  cars  over  poorly  bal- 
lasted tracks.  Again,  the  first  over- 
land shippers  were  required  to  pay 
in  advance  for  freight  as  much  or 
more  than  is  now  considered  a  fair 
average  selling  value  at  an  Eastern 
point  for  a  carload  of  fruit.  The 
situation  was  full  of  pomological 
and  commercial  problems.  In  short, 
Californians  who  began  distartt  mar- 
keting of  their  product  had  to  learn 
what  fruit  to  grow,  how  to  grow  it, 
pack  it  and  load  it  for  long  transit 
and  how  to  sell  it  to  get  their 
freight  money  back.  They  really 
wished  to  do  that:  it  did  not  seem 
so  hard  to  lose  the  labor,  the  fruit 
and  the  boxes — they  got  rather  used 
to  that.  And  when  experience  was 
just  beginning  her  lessons  in  these 
lines  (for  they  began  more  than 
sixty  years  ago  and  are  not  yet  fully 
learned)  there  came  upon  the  Cal- 
ifornia orchards  and  vineyards  near- 
ly all  the  pests  and  diseases  of  the 
horticultural  world  from  which  the 
planters  of  the  first  two  decades  had 
declared  the  State  forever  free — and 
they  also  are'  with  us  to  this  day, 
and,  though  we  hate,  we  no  longer 
fear  them.  Looking  back  at  the  vis- 
ible foundations  of  the  export  fruit 
industries  which  began  to  rise  above 
ground  about  1875,  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  realization  of 
prophecy  may  be  harder  than  the 
making  of  it  and  to  wonder  whether 
after  all  those  who  conceived  the 
fruit  industries  in  the  50s  might 
not  have  chucked  their  offspring 
when  they  saw  how  hard  the  rear- 
ing of  it  would  be.  Fortunately  dif- 
ficulties which  they  could  not  fore- 
see were  met  by  new  forces. 

CALIFORNIA'S  OB.JKCTIVE  IN  WORLD 
TRADE. 

4.  But  mastery  of  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  with  California 
fruits  and  fruit  products  was  not 
the  real  objective.  In  1857,  in  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  bearing  orchards  and 
vineyards  in  that  year,  this  declara- 
tion occurs: 

"California  can  turn  to  other 
countries  the  present  Mediterranean 
fleet  of  643  vessels  which  annually 
sail  for  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  loaded  with  figs,  lem- 
ons, limes,  oranges,  products  of  the 
vine,  almonds,  currants  and  raisins 
to  the  amount  of  $7,250,000.  Italy 
and  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  annually  produce 
$200,000,000  worth  of  wool  and 
fruit  products,  of  which  one-half  is 
(Continued  on  page  45  3.) 


Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 6*00  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Harvest  Labor  for  Valley  Crops 


[By  W.  Flanders 

Community  camps,  transportation 
trucks,  good  pay,  better  living  con- 
ditions, and  a  live  information  bu- 
reau are  some  of  tbe  agencies  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Ma- 
dera counties  to  safeguard  his  live- 
lihood and  produce  more  food  this 
year.  Plans  for  marshalling  the 
harvest  labor  of  the  great  grape 
growing  region,  threatened  with  a 
severe  shortage  of  men,  are  being' 
completed  by  the  Valley  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  Fresno.  Neigh- 
borhood, county-wide  and  valley- 
wide  team  work  will  be  necessary 
to  avoid  disaster.  Every  grower  will 
be  asked  to  lend  a  hand  to  save 
what  nature  is  so  bountifully  giving. 

How  to  handle  the  big  1918  crop 
with  a  minimum  of  loss  is  the  big 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  the 
association  is  addressing  itself.  Na- 
ture promises  crops  worth  millions, 
but  the  harvesters  are  few.  Never 
were  crop  prospects  better,  never 
was  the  prospect  for  labor  less  en- 
couraging.   The  association  realizes 

HORST  VEGETABLE  DRYING. 


Vegetable  drying  plants  of  the  E. 
Clemens  Horst  Co.  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  time  this  is  published, 
at  Sacramento,  Wheatland,  Los  Mo- 
linos,  Independence  (Ore.),  Chilla- 
wack  (B.  C),  and  Sardis  (B.  C), 
drying  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  according  to  F.  W.  George 
of  the  Horst  Co.  Enough  of  these 
vegetables  are  on  hand  at  each  plant 
to  keep  them  running  many  days. 
The  million  dollar  Government  con- 
tract is  all  for  vegetables  to  be  dried 
within  the  next  few  months.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Horst  Co.  is  drying 
for  other  markets.  Even  now,  ship- 
ments are  being  made  to  the  Orient, 
over  a  dozen  stores  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  handling  them,  and  tele- 
graphic orders  have  been  received 
from  many  of  the  largest  hotels  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  which  tried 
them  out  last  winter  at  Mr.  Horst's 
personal  suggestion.  A  very  large 
market  must  be  found  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  present  plants  when  they 
run  to  full  capacity.  Contracts  for 
fall  vegetables  will  soon  be  made, 
the  quantity  depending  on  the  de- 
mand which  is  found  or  seems  likely 
to  develop.  Potatoes,  spinach,  toma- 
toes, cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  string- 
less  beans,  beets,  and  other  vege- 
tables have  already  been  contracted 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  summer  de- 
livery and  applications  are  coming 
for  fall  contracts.  Large  quantities 
are  being  raised  on  the  Horst 
ranches,  from  which  practically  all 
the  hops  have  been  taken  out.  The 
tender  vegetables  which  wilt  soon 
must  be  raised  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  plants,  so  they  may  be  processed 
without  wilting.  Potatoes  are  being 
bought  in  California,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  in  order  to  get  the 
finest  quality.  Every  carload  is  in- 
spected at  point  of  shipment  and  at 
destination.  The  driers  will  furnish 
no  market  for  cull  vegetables  of  any 
kind.  In  the  drying  process  noth- 
ing is  taken  away  from  the  vege- 
tables except  dirt,  skins,  and  the 
water  they  contain.  Neither  is  any- 
thing added  to  make  them  dry  more 
quickly  or  keep  better. 

 T* 

The  recent  rains  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  late  crop  of  lettuce 
in  the  Imperial  Valley. 


Setchel,  Fresno.] 

that  the  time  to  plan  the  harvests 
is  at  hand.  Valley  growers  cannot 
afford  to  drift,  but  must  begin  now 
to  organize  their  help  and  plan  to 
get  more  if  needed  when  peaches, 
grapes,  hay  and  grain  are  ready  to 
waste  from  their  very  abundance. 

The  board  of  directors,  to  get  an 
intelligent  or  possible  grasp  of  the 
crop  and  labor  situation,  is  sending 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  7000 
members  and  to  all  other  farmers 
caring  to  co-operate  for  the  general 
benefit.  This  questionnaire  asks  for 
the  tonnage  last  year  and  number  of 
help  needed  and  when  needed  the 
coming  season. 


LAND    LEVELERS    AT  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


The  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  of  Davis 
will  have  at  the  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion at  Davis,  April  17  to  20,  the 
following  implements  to  be  pulled 
by  a  tractor  procured  by  themselves 
as  well  as  by  other  tractors  in  the 
Demonstration:  One  steel  checker 
with  an  added  improvement  of  two 
swivel  wheels  in  the  front;  three 
styles  of  Giant  Land  Levelers;  a 
Diamond  harrow,  and  a  Schmeiser 
hay  derrick  which  will  display  their 
advertising  signs.  Schmeiser  land 
levelers  are  made  in  six  sizes,  four 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  suitable  for 
tractors  of  10  to  90  horsepower. 
Some  of  them  are  raised  and  low- 
ered by  compressed  air. 


SQUIRREL  PRIZES  FOR  BOYS. 


We  hope  six  Pacific  Rural  Press 
boys  and  girls  will  win  the  $200  in 
prizes  offered  by  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke  for  those 
who  secure  the  most  ground  squirrel 
tails.  The  contest  is  on.  High 
school  students  are  to  receive  $100 
in  three  prizes — $60,  $30,  and  $20; 
grammar  school  pupils  will  receive 
the  other  $100  in  the  same  form, 
so  they  do  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  high  schools.  Many  of  the  coun- 
ties are  offering  extra  prizes  along 
similar  lines.  All  will  be  awarded 
at  the  close  of  "Squirrel  Week," 
May  4.  * 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new 
pea  cannery  at  Empire. 


At  the  Davis 
Demonstration 

April  17-20  Inclusive 

T  this  mammoth  and  elabor- 
ate Educational  Exhibition  the 

ranchersof  California  will  havetheoppor- 
tunity  to  witness  the  greatest  tractor  and 
agricultural    implement  demonstration 
ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

AVERY  TRACTORS  in  the  following  sizes  will  dem- 
onstrate their  superiority  in  all  classes  of  farm  work: 
5-10  H.  P.,  8-16  H.  P.,  12-25  H.  P.,  18-36  H.  P.,  25- 
50  H.  P.,  and  40-80  H.  P. ,  plowing,  disking,  harrowing, 
subsoiling,  checking,  ditching,  etc.,  also,  the  AVERY 
MOTOR  PLANTER  CULTIVATOR  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  public  exhibition  in  the  West. 
This  motor  implement  plants  and  cultivates  beans, 
beets,  cotton,  corn  and  all  row  crops. 

AVERY  BEAN  AND  RICE  THRESHER  will  be 
in  operation  in  main  tent. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BULLDOG 

F.  H.  POSS  CO.,  Distributors 
AVERY  TRACTORS  and  Threshers 
17-19  Main  Street 
San  Francisco 
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VEGETABLE  SHIPPING  SCHED- 
ULES OBTAINED  BY  GROWERS. 


Growers  of  California  vegetables 
for  shipment  East  have  In  the  past 
winter  encountered  so  great  losses 
from  delay  in  transit  that  it  became 
necessary  to  get  assurances  of  defi- 
nite schedules  or  go  out  of  business, 
wasting  vegetables  ready  to  ship  and 
not  planting  for  later  crops.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  W.  Q. 
Wright  of  San  Francisco  as  chair- 
man, representing  growers  of  75,000 
acres  of  shipping  tomatoes,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  cucumbers,  cel- 
ery, cauliflower,  cabbage,  canta- 
loupes, lettuce,  peas,  and  rhubarb, 
75  per  cent  of  which  goes  East  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  committee  ad- 
vised Railroad  Director  General  W. 
G.  McAdoo  that  to  save  the  indus- 
try and  the  food  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  Immediately  a  schedule 
of  not  more  than  nine  days  to  Chi- 
cago, 14  to  New  York,  15  to  Boston. 
The  Chicago  schedule  was  at  once 
promised,  but  movement  of  troops, 
war  materials,  and  other  necessary 
foods  prevented  any  definite  promise 
east  of  Chicago.  At  once  Thomas 
O'Neill  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
present  the  situation  fully  and  ar- 
range detailed  schedules.  Late  in 
March  he  wired  that  schedules  had 
been  agreed  upon  for  delivery  in 
Boston  the  sixth  morning  out  of 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  fifth  morning,  and  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  the  fourth 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  advised  that  a  schedule  of 
174  hours  from  Roseville  to  Chicago 
was  in  operation.  On  April  1  Mr. 
O'Neill  wired  that  a  maximum  of 
nine  days  from  California  to  Chi- 
cago was  definitely  promised.  This 
is  all  that  the  growers  asked,  and 
planters  may  go  ahead  with  assur- 
ance. There  is  still  some  improve- 
ment to  be  made  in  marketing  facil- 
ities at  terminal  points,  but  this  was 
the  minor  problem. 

ALMERIA  GRAPES  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Almeria  grapes  have  been  tried 
in  several  sections  of  the  State, 
probably  the  most  extensive  suc- 
cessful planting  being  that  of  F.  H. 
Wilson  at  Dinuba.  Mr.  Wilson 
grafted  eight  acres  of  Zinfandels 
over  to  Almerias  in  1913-14.  They 
have  been  trained  on  a  single-wire 
trellis  about  two  feet  high  like  Lo- 
ganberries. They  were  headed  close 
to  the  ground  and  had  three  or  four 
main  canes.  The  berries  proved  ten- 
der and  easily  sunburned  until  they 
"sugared-up"  but  the  vines  have 
grown  and  borne  well. 

Many  laterals  grow  from  the 
main  canes  to  supply  fruit  wood. 
The  writer  remembers  picking  good 
herries  from  the  vines  in  mid- 
January,  1917.  On  October  27  of 
last  year  we  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy a  bunch  from  the  same  vineyard 
which  had  been  kept  at  the  Land 
Show  16  days  in  a  crate.  They  were 
still  sweet,  crisp,  and  tender  beyond 
what  would  be  expected  of  grapes 
with  such  fine  carrying  quality.  Cut- 
tings may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  the  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion at  Sacramento. 


Recent  importations  from  the  Or- 
ient into  San  Francisco  include  1600 
tons  of  wheat  and  1770  cases  of 
honey  from  Australia,  3610  tons  of 
copra  from  Manila,  18,000  bundles 
of  hemp,  and  a  shipload  of  sugar 
tfrom  Honolulu. 


A  principle  that 
builds  quality  at 
least  possible  cost 

It  is  the  principle  of  specialization. 
We  do  not  scatter  our  vast  resources. 

We  concentrate  them  upon 
two  or  three  definite  grades 
at  definitely  known  prices. 

Thus,  by  producing  clothes  by 
the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
our  genuinely  famous  values. 

For  Spring  '18  Styleplus  Clothes  will  be 
made  in  two  grades — $21  (green label)  and 
$25  (red  label).  Look  for  the  Styleplus 
Label  in  the  coat ! 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value 
at  the  price  1  You  know  the  price  before 
you  go  into  the  store ! 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 

(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Wlite  us  (Dept.  A  A)  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.    Founded  1849    Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 

$21  AND$25 


TRADE  MABK  BEGlSTERED 


"Each  .grade  the  same  price  the  nation  ewer 

America's  only  known -priced  clothes 


r 


American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayers 


—  SAVE  FOOD  — 
Kill  Spider,  Mildew,  Mite,  Codling 
Moth,  and  other  pests.  Get  them 
at  your  dealers  or  send  to  us. 

Standard  Size  -  -  $16.00 
Junior  Size  -  -  -  13.50 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Reed  ley,  Cal.,  3/25/18. 
California  Sprayer  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  all  kinds  of 
sulfur  machines  in  the  last  15  years. 
Some  were  no  good  at  all,  some  fairly 
good,  but  yours  is  the  best  of  all,  be- 
cause it  works  easy,  never  clogs  and 
does  the  work. 

I  like  to  use  the  American  Beauty 
machine.  Tours  truly, 

(copy)  AUGUST  CODIGA. 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES 

Reed  Icy,     -    -     -  California 


The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 


SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO. 


Makes  a  perfect  seed  bed,  stops  evaporation, 
preserves  moisture,  breaks  crust,  breaks 
down  ridges,  closes  cracks,  protects  roots 
from  drying  north  winds,  works  under  and 
close  up  to  trees  in  orchard  work.  It  is  the 
best  clod  crusher  ever  made  for  farmer, 
orchardist,  vlneyardist,  nurseryman  and 
seedsman. 

Made  in  All  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 


625  Market  St. 
Snn  Frunelseo. 


MANURE 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

to  any  point  in  carload  lots.    We  are  prepared  to  handle  large  or  small  orders — 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  horse  manure.     Write  us  for  prices. 

J.   P.  HOLLAND 

PHONE  SUTTER  5030 

540  Brannan  St. 


Office 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tuscan  Cling  Peaches 

1600  trees.  5-0  feet  $18  per  100 

Still  dormant;  fine  stock. 

ALMONDS 

3-  4  feet,  on  peach  root  815  per  100 

150  Nonpareil,  160  IXL,  40  Ne  Plus 

QUINCES 

4-  6  ft.,  erood  trees  $14  per  100 

250  Van  Dieman,  500  Smyrna 

Orders  must  be  for  at  loast  10  trees 
of  one  variety:  small  quantities  regular 
retail  rates.  Twenty  per  cent  discount  to 
genuine  nurserymen. 

AVOCADOS 

Write  for  list. 


Pioneer  Nursery 


BOX  278A 


MONRO".  IA,  CAL. 


California 

FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


Seventh  Edition — Revised 


Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 

M5  MARKET  ST..  BAN  FRANCI8CG 


«    Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azalea*.  Boxwoods, 
Hollies    and    a   complete    line  of 

Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Kirkman 
Nurseries 

Established  1888 

Wholesale  Growers  of 

High  =  Grade 
Nursery  Stock 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 
FRUITS 

OLIVES  AND  GRAPE  VINES 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Twenty-nine  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  to  the 
Western  fruit  growers. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  trees  this 
year.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
just  what  you  want,  place  your 
order  now. 

Address  Main  Office 

2522  Tulare  Street 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Spray! 

for  Big  Crops 

Thin  year — above  all  years — you  simply 
MUST  produce  to  the  limit.  That  means 
IM  DMsat  spray.     For  best  results  use  a 

HARDIE 
POWER  SPRAYER 

Tfee  "high  pressure"  sprayer.  It  drives 
the  material  on  so  that  it  penetrates 
aad  saturates  completely.  Big  capacity. 
Peerless  Pressure  Regulator.  Ideal  En- 
gine, noted  for  power  and  economy.  And 
scores  ol  other  features. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Yew  can  get  immediate  delivery.  We'll 
snip  the  day  your  order  arrives. 

Send  for  Hardie  Catalog 

It  describes  the  "High  Pressure  Hardie" 
in  detail.     A  postal  brings  it. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

•8  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco. 
424  K.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


T 


"THE  BOSS"  U 

EE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm, 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quicjely  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  in.  wide  (10.00 
12  in.  long.  7  In.  wide  11  00 
14  In.  long.  7  in.  wide  12  00 
lfl  in  long.  7  in.  wide  13.50 
18  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  18.00 
30  In.  long.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1JM  Willow  St.  Lot  Angelea.  CaL 


Dust  Mulch  Saves  Moisture. 

The  effect  of  a  dust  mulch  in  sav- 
ing moisture  was  measured  in  a 
University  Farm  Experiment  in 
1907.  Four  series  of  cans  were 
each  filled  with  1500  pouuds  of 
earth.  Water  equal  to  a  six-inch 
irrigation  was  added.  No  mulch  was 
put  on  one  series.  A  three-inch 
dust  mulch  was  put  on  the  next,  a 
six-inch  mulch  on  the  next  and  a 
nine-inch  mulch  on  the  fourth.  The 
unmulched  cans  lost  in  21  days 
nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  water  ad- 
ded; the  three-inch  mulch  lost  only 
5.2  per  cent;  the  six-inch  mulch 
lost  2  per  cent  and  the  nine-inch 
mulch  lost  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
A  hard,  compact  soil  loses  its  subsur- 
face moisture  by  capillary  rise  and 
evaporation.  The  dust-covered  or- 
chard soil  does  not,  because  there 
is  very  little  capillarity  in  the  dust 
and  it  keens  the  lower  soil  cool. 

Thrips  Spray  is  Effective. 

Thrips  killed  the  fruit  buds  one 
spring  in  A.  Taylor's  orchard  in 
Santa  Clara  county  so  they  looked 
like  fire  had  swept  through  them 
and  the  crop  was  only  one  ton. 
Next  spring  he  sprayed  them  with 
distillate  emulsion  and  nicotine  sul- 
phate just  as  the  buds  were  spread- 
ing apart  to  get  the  adults  and 
again  in  full  bloom  to  get  larvae 
and  the  crop  was  80  tons.  Three 
years  since  then  Mr.  Taylor  has  had 
good  crops,  spraying  only  once  dur- 
ing bloom  for  thrips  each  season. 
The  larvae  are  susceptible  now  and 
should  be  sprayed  without  a  day's 
delay. 

Beans  in  Old  Orchard. 

That  beans  produce  well  in 
shady  orchards  is  indicated  by  the 
following  notes  given  us  by  Mrs. 
George  Woodcock  of  Humboldt 
county.  From  one  and  one-fourth 
acres  of  12-year  apple  trees  about 
16  feet  apart  with  tops  touching 
each  other,  two  centers  produced 
about  50  pounds  of  white  navy 
beans  and  one  row  gave  20  pounds 
dried  creasebacks  besides  a  lot  can- 
ned green.  Lazywife  and  Valentine 
beans  are  also  grown.  They  are 
planted  about  mid-May.  five  rows 
per  tree  row  and  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber, with  no  irrigation. 

Cutworms  Work  on  Fruit. 

Cut  worm  injury  will  be  noticed 
especially  on  grapevines  and  yoking 
trees.  They  can  be  found  in  day- 
time by  digging  an  inch  deep 
around  the  bases  of  infested  plants. 
Mix  one-half  pound  paris  green 
with  25  pounds  bran.  Dilute  a 
quart  of  cheap  molasses  with  a  pint 
of  water  and  add  to  the  poisoned 
bran.  Use  enough  more  water  so 
moisture  will  appear  between  the 
fingers  when  the  mixture  is 
squeezed.  Place  this  bait  at  the  base 
of  infested  plants  and  trees  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Nitrate  for  Peach  Curl-Leaf. 

Peach  growers  who  failed  to 
spray  with  lime-sulphur  when  leaf 
tips  were  beginning  to  show  need 
not  be  surprised  if  the  leaves  be- 
come thickened  and  distorted.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  now  to  prevent 
this  "curl  leaf";  but  an  application 
of  one-half  pound  nitrate  of  soda 
per  tree  during  an  irrigation  will 


help  the  trees  to  put  out  new  leaves 
quickly  and  suffer  less  from  the 
disease. 

Scab  and  Codling  Moth. 

For  apple  and  pear  scab  and  cod- 
ling moth.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner O.  E.  Bremner  of  Santa  Rosa 
recommends  spraying  at  full  bloom 
with  the  following  per  spray  tank- 
ful:  lime-sulphur  6  gallons  and  ar- 
senate of  lead  paste  10  pounds  or 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  5  pounds.  Re- 
peat three  weeks  later. 

No  Arsenate  on  Apricots. 

Arsenate  of  lead  sprayed  on  apri- 
cot trees  early  in  June  killed  the 
leaves  and  fruit  spurs  within  a 
week  for  H.  E.  Losse  of  Santa  Clara 
county  and  for  one  of  his  neighbors. 
Apricot  leaves  seem  more  tender 
than  those  of  other  fruits  to  ar- 
senical burning. 
Flour  Paste  With  Arsenate. 

"Add  six  pounds  of  commercial 
flour  paste  to  any  spray  where  sul- 
phur paste  or  arsenate  of  leadi  is 
used.  It  will  increase  efficiency  25 
per  cent,"  says  Sonoma  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  O.  E.  Brem- 
ner. 

Arsenate  for  Canker  Worms. 

Canker  worms  favor  apricots, 
prunes,  and  cherries  in  the  Winters 
district;  but  are  likely  to  hit  any 
tree  fruit.  The  remedy  is  a  pound 
of  lead  arsenate  powder  per  50  gal- 
lons of  water,  as  told  by  H.  G. 
Boyce. 

Get  Arsenate  Early. 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  be  getting 
arsenate  of  lead  on  hand  for  the 
first  codling  moth  spray.  A  few 
days'  delay  in  spraying  will  mean 
heavy  loss  of  high  priced  fruit.  Get 
ready  ahead  of  time. 

When  the  season  is  dry,  get  the 
cover  crop  under  early. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
S  n  I  p  h  a  r  and  Eagle 

Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  beet  for  Tine- 
yards:  the  beat  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO., 

Wit   California   St..   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS 
RED  GUMS 

and  other 

EUCALYPTUS 

Splendid  ornamental  stock  now  ready 
for  planting 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

Prune,  Apricot  and  Almonds  yet 

on  hand.  Also 
Maple,  Mountain  Ash,  Linden,  etc. 


Actual 

Size 

Pruwi 


7 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 
MORGANHILL,  CAL 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanised  wire 
tics  that  go  all  the  war  round 
the  tree.  - 

Prices  per  Thousand 
lO  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  $9.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .  0.50 
M  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  10 .50 
1G  In.  long,  7  In.  wlao..llJSO 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  12.50 
Ml  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .15.00 
M  in.  long.  7  In.  wide..  17.00 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide .  .  20.00 
See    your    nurseryman  or 
I  Llj       write   us  for   discounts  and 
■  '       free  samples. 

ANGELO  4  SON,  B"  &  iZ£J2"" 


-Write  u«  today  (or  out  S«le« 


EUCALYPTUS 

BLUE  GUM  and  RED  GUM 
EROSTATA  for  sale;  a  limited 
quantity,  in  fine  shape  for  com- 
mercial planting,  left. 

PETALUnA, 

California 


W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 


/   Kills  Prairie  Dost  sod  Cnphll 
V  of  all  kinda.  rjoooedh'Stait 
\  Experimental  Stausix  low 
'  ]  tablrli  prepaid  (of  $1 2i  Wat- 
£7  ranted     Raticide  Tables  2*c 
^^^fc  Ask  druggist  of  send  dveel 
Booklet  Fit.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Fl.  Dodge.  U. 


SOUR ORANGE SEED  BED STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  I  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits. 
Gophers.  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storms.  Barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  TOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTINQ  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  planU  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all. 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thinr  for  propagating  Olive 
-  cuttings  and  Eucalyptus.  ,  ... 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.    State  which  you  are  inter- 

68  THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave.  Redlanda,  Calif. 
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Till  Your  Orchard 


as  thoroughly  as  you  culti- 
vate your  cornfield.  Inten- 
sive tillage  conserves  the 
moisture  and  sets  plant  food 
free.  For  more  and  better 
fruit,  use  an 

"Acme" 

Orchard  Harrow 

Worksright  under  the  branches. 
Theshorp-ground  coulters  work 
the  soil  easily,  cutting  out  weeds 
and  leaving  a  loose  dust  mulch 
at  the  top.  Extension  and  reg- 
ular stvles—  1  horse  to  4  horse 
sizes—  3  ft.  to  17V4  ft.  wide. 
Oar  free  bock.  "The  Acme  Way  to 
Crops  Thet  1  ay."  pcinU  the  road  to 
bigger  orchard  profits.    Send  today. 


Duane  H-  Nasb  Inc 


I 


11 

m 

m 


i  A 


CORY'S 

Thornless 

BLACKBERRY 


Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  prise 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  11.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  tbe 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurieho,  Beaderarena.  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $6.00.  Stoc<  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

trod  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  subject 
I  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries^ 

SAN  CIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Year  land  Now  lo  Winter  Rubart 

You  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  (1,000  per  acre, 
•o  can  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


DEVELOPMENT   OF  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  INDUSTRIES. 


Dealer* 
In 

PATER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
lUake,  MofHtt  St  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,         Portland,  Ore. 


(Continued  from  page  449.) 
sent  to  foreign  markets.  California 
has  soil  and  climate  similar  and 
should  also  in  due  time  freight  to 
foreign  markets  her  64  3  vessels  a 
year." 

At  that  time  there  was  no  over- 
land railway  and  prophets  could 
only  speak  in  terms  of  fleets  and  sea- 
ports. But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  great  service  of  the  over- 
land railways  has  never  fully  ob- 
scured the  foresight  that  there 
would  be  great  water  traffic  in  Cali- 
fornia fruit  products.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  fruit 
growers  were  among  the  most  per- 
sistent pushers  of  an  opening 
through  the  isthmus  and  the  last 
few  years  have  realized  all  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  advantage  in  case 
of  war  of  such  entry  to  Atlantic 
waters  for  Pacific  Coast  products,  as 
available  ships  could  demonstrate. 
Movement  by  water  from  our  ports 
of  canned  and  dried  fruits  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  canal  and  fol- 
lowed it,  and  now  awaits  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  tne  activ- 
ity of  the  new  American  merchant 
marine  to  verify  the  judgment  of 
the  pioneers  that  California's  fruit 
fleet  will  rival  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— in  addition  to  the  full  ser- 
vice of  the  railways,  which  they  did 
not  foresee.  Whenever  impoverished 
Europe  regains  her  purchasing  power 
we  shall  send  our  most  durable  fresh 
fruits  to  her  ports  by  ship,  and 
while  she  is  recovering,  our  pre- 
served fruits  will  speed  her  conval- 
escence, both  hygienic  and  economic. 

COLONIZATION    ON    A  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BASIS. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying 
California  as  a  State  for  which 
large  population  was  anticipated 
and  to  secure  world  leadership  in 
horticultural  products  which  seemed 
to  them  within  easy  reach,  the 
American  pioneers  clearly  discerned 
the  fact  that  California  must  speed- 
ily become  a  State  of  permanent  and 
prosperous  rural  homes.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  suitability 
of  the  colony  method  of  subdivision 
and  settlement  which  in  later  years 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  so  many 
prosperous  communities  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  State,  was  not 
only  a  pioneer  conception  but  was 
successfully  introduced  by  the  pio- 
neers. The  Anaheim  colony  was  pro- 
jected and  largely  planted  on  a  co- 
operative basis  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1857.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  acres  were  bought  at  $2  per 
acre,  laid  out  in  fifty  20-acre  farms 
with  roads  on  all  sides  of  them 
around  a  town  site  of  building  lots, 
and  in  1859  the  improved  property 
was  distributed  to  the  fifty  share- 
holders, each  of  whom  obtained  a 
20-acre  farm  partly  planted  with 
vines,  a  half-acre  building  lot  in  the 
town,  a  share  in  a  twelve-mile  main 
ditch  and  laterals,  etc.,  for  a  total 
outlay  of  $1,400.  This  was  not  only 
the  first  fruit  growing  colony  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  probably  gave  the  colo- 
nist more  for  his  money  than  has 
evjer  been  blasted  from  the  grip  of 
colony  promoters  since  that  time. 
This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  colonists  at 
Anaheim  were  themselves  Germans, 
while  in  later  colonization  schemes 
what  are  now  recognized  as  Ger- 
manic principles  have  figured  largely 
in  the  endowment  of  the  promoters. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sis. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AMES- 
I R  VI  IN 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  strongest  and  most  durable  surface  irrigation  pipe 
you  can  buy.    Stands  up  under  the  roughest  usaee. 

Notice  the  Heavy  Lock  Seam. 

Four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length.  Locked 

under  tremendous  pressure.  This  seam  HOLDS.  It's  a 
smooth  seam.  too.  No  rough  projections  to  catch  and 
give  trouble. 

Send  for  Folder  "P" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  describes 
the  most  complete  stock  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equip- 
ment in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
8th  &  IRWIN  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


/^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.  Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


LIME 


Apply  *wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Get  'em  Quick! 


Rid  your  place  of  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
it  now  when  the  youpg  of  these  crop-destroying  pests  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap — when  the  ground  Is  lull 
oi  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  an{l  Gophers 


and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Caabon  Bisulphide. 
Used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  lor  Its  elll- 
ciency  and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— sale.  Write  today  lor 
prices  and  loldcr  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffeb 

625  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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San  Joaquin  Field  Notes 


[Written  for  Pacific  Barn! 
WHEAT  FERTILIZER  AND  VARIETY  I 
EXPERIMENT. 

If  fertilizing  of  grains  is  to  prove 
beneficial,  the  most  optimistic  need 
not  hope  for  revolutionary  results, 
but  can  expect  enough  gain  to  move 
the  industry  across  the  line  that 
lies  between  questionable  and  posl- 
tivo  profits.  Linked  with  this  prob- 
lem is  that  of  varieties  of  grain. 
Could  any  of  the  numerous  varieties 
to  be  had  profitably  replace  those 
planted  now?  That  is  why  the 
Sperry  experimental  plant  at  Farm- 
lngton  Is  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. Suppose  it  becomes  expedient 
for  the  Sperry  people  to  find  a 
wheat  that  yields  better  and  meets 
the  needs  of  the  miller  better  and 
to  uncover  a  soil  food  of  practical 
qualities  to  the  end  that  wheat  may 
be  raised  where  It  1b  not  profitable 
to  raise  it  now,  and  where  trans- 
portation costs  are  reduced.  Four- 
teen varieties  of  wheat  and  two  fer- 
tilizers are  undergoing  tests  this 
year  at  the  "farm"  and  the  revela- 
tions made  are  sure  to  be  Interest- 
ing. 

ALFALFA  BEING  CUT. 

The  offerings  now  made  reveal 
the  mistake  of  those  who  took  the 
late  point  of  high  saturation  prices 
of  hay  for  a  stepping  place  instead 
of  a  stopping  point.  The  reverse 
movement  in  prices  cannot  be  dis- 
tant, as  some  alfalfa  in  the  Escalon 
district  is  being  cut  in  order  to  es- 
cape paying  the  old  prices  for  old 
hay.  As  rumor  has  it  that  $9  is 
offered  for  loose  hay  in  the  fields, 
with  no  sales.  As  the  quantity  of 
alfalfa  to  be  raised  is  most  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  had, 
there  can  be  no  strong  arguments  for 
or  against  high  prices  until  the 
snowfall  has  finally  passed  inven- 
tory. There  is  reported  eight  feet, 
against  last  year's  eleven  feet,  for 
the  Summit  about  March  15.  The 
latter  fell  early  and  was  well  packed 
while  this  year's  fall  was  late  and 
consequently  of  less  water  volume., 
Provided  the  moisture  situation  does 
not  improve,  the  growers  would 
seem  justified  in  asking  a  good  price 
though  other  influences,  some  quite 
weighty,  are  to  be  considered.  If 
haying  replaces  threshing  in  the 
grain  fields  to  any  extent  or  the  de- 


press by  Donald  Lowell.  1 
crease  in  stock  to  be  fed  and  the 
further  decrease  brought  about  if 
another  unprofitable  season  looms 
prominent,  might  easily  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  decreased  area 
planted  to  alfalfa  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  little  holdover  crop.  Hay 
value  expressed  in  pounds  of  critter 
or  products  would  seem  to  guard 
against  bottom  figures. 

Alfalfa  was  ready  for  cutting 
March  25,  three  years  ago  in  the 
Escalon  fields.  This  year  the  first 
crop  will  be  ready  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  It  is  two  weeks  be- 
hind the  normal  season,  but  better 
off  than  last  year  because  no  growth 
has  been  killed  by  frost. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

An  Escalon  dealer  reports  good 
mules  scarce  at  $200  to  $250. 

The  last  patches  to  be  sowed  to 
grain  in  the  Farmington  district 
were  a  few  small  pieces  finished 
April  1st. 

A  Farmington  farmer  says:  "We 
have  two  times  better  chances  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  last  year 
wasn't  such  a  bad  year  after  all." 

Much  Farmington  land  is  cov- 
ered by  the  flood  waters  from  the 
hills.  Two  irrigations  that  simply 
couldn't  be  improved  have  occurred 
there. 

A  buyer  and  Dr.  Orvls  of  Farm- 
ington differed  only  $1.50  per  head 
on  the  value  of  the  latter's  cattle 
and  the  rain  interrupted.  The  cows 
will  bring  $18  more  per  head  now. 

Almonds  in  the  Escalon  district 
have  not  blossomed  as  heavy  as  last 
year.  Some  orchards,  with  no  hin- 
drance of  frost,  will  have  a  very 
light  load,  though  a  few  show  a 
heavy  setting. 

Ordinary  years  find  the  grain  in 
the  Farmington  district  knee  high. 
This  year  it  is  only  nicely  started. 
It  is  not  badly  handicapped,  as  a 
few  weeks  of  good  growing  weather 
will  make  a  wonderful  difference. 

The  none  too  luxuriant  range 
grasses,  filaree,  foxtail,  etc.,  are  re- 
inforced with  an  abundance  of  clover 
this  year  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
The  old-timers  observe  this  is  the 
case  always  when  the  clover  burs 
are  kept  moist  for  a  time  before  the 
growing  weather. 


I  Am 

The  Victory  Oil 


Motor 

I  am  built  up  to  a  standard 
and  not  down  to  a  price. 

I  am  built  to  strict  limits  of 
accuracy  and  thoroly  tested. 

I  am  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials procurable. 

I  am  thoroly  in  sympathy 
with  my  operator  and  designed 
to  lessen  his  burdens. 

I  tguarantee  an  honest  return 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  me. 

I  will  run  with  less  care  and  more  economy  than  any  other  engine 
on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  me,  write  or  call 

Victory  Motor  Company,  Niles,  Cal. 


13  to  100  H.  P. 


WILLABD   HARDWABE  CO., 
Stockton. 


TURNER   HARDWARE  CO.. 
Modesto. 

B.  STEPHENSON,  FOOTHILL  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

Madera.  Orange  Cove. 

ETMANN  HARDWARE  CO..  CHAPPELL  HARDWARE*  CO.. 

Parller.  Gllroy. 
BROWN    *   CHAPPELL.  HolUstcr. 


From  Kodak  Nfjiatit 


Kodak 

on  the  Farm 


Photography  serves  a  double  purpose  on  the  farm.  In  the 
taking  of  home  pictures,  in  the  keeping  of  a  happy  Kodak  record 
of  every  outing,  in  the  making  of  pictures  of  one's  friends  and 
the  interesting  places  that  are  visited,  it  appeals  to  country  people 
and  to  city  people  alike. 

But  on  the  farm  it  has  even  a  wider  business  value  than  in  the 
city.  Many  city  people  use  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way.  It  can 
be  so  used  on  every  farm.  Its  indisputable  records,  showing  com- 
parative pictures  of  crops  that  have  had  different  treatments,  are 
invaluable.  You  see  such  comparative  pictures-  in  the  farm  papers 
frequently.  You  can  make  them  for  your  own  use  on  your  own 
farm,  and  they  will  be  of  direct  value  to  you. 

Pictures  of  livestock  are  not  only  interesting  to  keep,  but  fre- 
quently such  pictures  serve  to  close  a  sale;  pictures  have  frequently 
settled  line  fence  disputes;  pictures  showing  the  growth  of  trees, 
the  effects  of  this  and  that  kind  of  pruning  often  prove  invaluable 
to  the  orchardist. 

And  you  can  make  such  pictures  the  simple  Kodak  way.  You 
can  finish  the  pictures  yourself — or  can  have  this  work  done  for 
you.    And  it  is  all  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
476  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEPS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  F^eld 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 


506  Jay  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE   PAY    THE  PREIOHT 
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Known 
by 

Their 
Mileage 


adjusted 
on  basis 
of  7500  ' 
and  6000 
Miles 


NORWALK  TIRES 

Study  the  features  of  the  Norwalk 
tread.  Note  its  scientific  construc- 
tion. Big,  massive  suction  cups 
are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
trend  and  are  reinforced  by  a 
heavy  circumferential  rib  and  con- 
necting bars.  Short  lateral  bars 
run  to  the  center  of  these  suction 
cups  and  add  strength.  The  Nor- 
walk tread  is  so  constructed  to 
afford  MAXIMUM  service  and  high- 
est non-skid  efficiency. 

Factory  Distributors: 

Lichtenberger= 
Ferguson  Co. 

Pico  and  Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco  Fresno 


WESTROBAC 

Pure  Culture  Bacteria 

Bred  for  the  West 

To  be  used  in  increasing  your 
crops  of 

ALFALFA 

CLOVERS 

VETCHES 

PEAS 

BEANS 

Write  us  for  Information. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Go. 


631  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco 


B  U I LD I N  G 
MATERIALS 

For    Every  Purpose 


Lumber,  Plumbing  and 
Ranch  Accessories 


Symon  Bros. 

Wreckers 

Uth  and  Market  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  ADVISERS. 


The  following  list  is  complete  as 

furnished  Pacific  Rural  Press,  March 

28  by  the  State  Leader's  office  at 

Berkeley: 

Alameda  County— M.  A.  W.  Lee;  L.  E. 
Haseltine,  Assistant,  Hayward. 
Butte  County — 

Contra  Costa — Carl  Nichols,  Martinez 

El  Dorado— B.  J.  Jones.  Plncervllle. 

Fresno— Leroy  B.  Smith  (:il7  Holland 
Bldg.);  F.  A.  McCutchan  and  K.  N.  Da- 
vis,  Assistants,  Fresno. 

Glenn— Prof.  W.  H.  Heileman  (Crawford 
Hotel);  E.  W.  Curtis,  Assistant,  Willows. 

Humboldt— A.  H.  Christiansen  (622  3rd 
Street),  Eureka. 

Imperial — C.  E.  Sullivan;  Joseph  Her- 
tel.  Assistant,  El  Centro. 

Kern  —  Myron  Itice  (acting) ;  E.  L. 
Garthwaite,  Assistant,  Bakersfield. 

Kings — W.   Sullivan,  Hanford. 

Los  Angeles — Prof.  J.  E.  Colt  (Court 
House) ;  R.  W.  Hodgson,  G.  E.  Gordon 
and  F.  H.  Scribner,  Assistants,  Los  An- 
geles. 

(Madera — W.   N.   Birch,  Madera.  . 
Mendocino — Charles  S.  Myszka,  TJkiah. 
Merced— J.   F.  Grass,  Jr.    (Chamber  of 
Commerce),  Merced. 
Monterey — 

Napa — H.  J.  Baade  (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) ;  Frank  Wood,  Assistant,  Napa. 

Nevada — Herman  I.  Graser,  Grass  Val- 
ley. 

Orange — A.  R.  Sprague,  Santa  Ana. 

Placer — E.  O.  Amundsen,  East  Auburn. 

Riverside — A.  L.  Paschall  (Telephone 
Building),  Riverside. 

Sacramento— Carl  J.  Williams  (Court 
House) ;  E.  L.  Conant,  Assistant,  Sacra- 
ment. 

San  Diego — H.  A.  Weinland  (Chamber 
of  Commerce)  ;  G.  W.  Kretsinger,  Assist- 
ant, San  Diego. 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

Santa  Cruz — H.  L.  Washburn,  Santa 
Cruz. 

San  Bernardino — Herman  F.  Bahmoier 
(Chamber  of  Commerce),  San  Bernardino. 

.Sonoma — Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Santa  Rosa. 

Shasta — Parker  Talbot,  Redding. 

Solano — J.  W.  Mills  (Court  House), 
Fairfield. 

Stanislaus — A.  A.  .Tnngermann  (Box 
877) ;  William  A.  Kent.  Assistant,  Mo- 
desto. 

San   Joaquin — R.   D.   Robertson  (Cham- 
ber of  Commerce)  :   J.   W.   Adrlance  and 
Herman   Brueck,   Assistants,  Stockton. 
Sutter— J.  E.  Stiles,  Yuba  City. 
Tehama- 
Tulare — C.  M.  Conner  (Auditorium),  Vi- 
salin. 

Ventura — Prof.  E.  O.  Essig.  Ventura. 

Yolo— N.  P.  Searles  (Board  of  Trade), 
Woodland. 

Assistnnt  Farm  Advisors — (Traveling). 

Donald  Martin,  Room  5,  Agriculture 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Harry  Droblsh.  Room  5,  Agriculture 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Norton,  Room  5,  Agriculture 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

F.  G.  Tiffany,  Room  5,  Agriculture 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

A  BUSY  FARM  BUREAU. 


To  the  Editor:  Wallace  Sullivan, 
Farm  Adviser,  is  onto  his  job. 
Kings  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
been  on  its  feet  only  two  months, 
and,  in  that  short  time,  they  have 
sold  1067  fat  hogs,  for  $30,954.02, 
at  about  an  average  price  of  15 
cents,  and  saved  the  62  farmers  who 
consigned  the  hogs,  about  $2,500.00. 
They  have  purchased  2%  tons  of 
selected  dwarf  milo  seed,  and  have 
fine  prospects  of  the  members  tak- 
ing that  much  more.  They  have 
held  a  rabbit  drive  at  the  Delta 
View  Center  in  which  about  1000 
jacks  were  slaughtered,  and  are  now 
putting  through  a  program  for  an 
increase  of  hog  production  for  1918, 
in  which  each  member  agrees  to 
keep  and  fatten  this  year,  one  hog 
or  two  pigs  more  than  he  did  last 
year.  As  there  are  over  600  mem- 
bers this  will  mean  quite  an  in- 
crease for  the  little  kingdom  of 
Kings.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  also  started 
a  Silo  campaign  and  a  campaign  to 
furnish  help,  in  the  rush  season  of 
hay,  'cots,  peaches,  prunes  and  rai- 
sins when  about  5000  extra  hands 
must  be  brought  to  this  section 
A.  R.,  Hanford. 


RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICKS  ON  PLANTS 
I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb. 
San  Diego.  1B16.  Sold  675  30-lb  boxes,  re- 
ceiring  $073.70,  from  2350  plants  first  season 
after  planting.  Takes  6000  plants  per  acre. 
Perennial — only  haa  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  recipe 
lor  a  very  delicious  pie.  and  price  list  of 
plants.  W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA.  CAL. 


Construction  of  buildings  to  house 
the  hundreds  of  cotton  workers  to  be 
employed  during  picking  season  on 
the  Dodge  Land  Company's  experi- 
mental thousand-acre  cotton  tract  is 
being  rushed  to  completion  at  Chico. 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WHITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,        San  Jose,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ps  I  «■  p  sf  P 


PACIFIO   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 
One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Rock.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Price.. 

PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBROOK  BLDG.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WOODIN  3c  LITTLE 


PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   AND  .USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt.  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship.  Spray,  Wine,  Oil.  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps:  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  »  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,    Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 

Send  for  our  large  No.  36  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  Inquire  of  your 


Local  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


J  
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The  feed  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia is  critical.  Hay  is  so 
scarce  and  the  price  is  so 
high  that  stockmen  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it.    The  rains  came  too  late  to 
afford  substantial  relief.  1  What  will 
prices  be  this  fall  and  during 

and  barley  hay  are  now  $36  to  $38 
Alfalfa  hay  is  now  quot-ed  at 
a  ton  baled  in  carload  lots,  and 
orities  claim  it  will  soon  go  to 
and  perhaps  higher.  Farmers 
plant  alfalfa  now  will  harvest  a 
crop  of  gold.    Take  no 
chances  with  inferior  seed 
— plant  Germain's.  Selected 
Alfalfa  Seed — and   if  you 
want  2]/2  more  tons  to  the 
acre — plant   G  e  r.m  a  i  n  '  s 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa. 

WRITE  FOR 
1918  SEED  CATALOG. 


Seed*  Plant  Co. 


$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 


June, 

of  Gold 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Weetern 
'  Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  ' 
$30.  per  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  45  buahela  of  $2.  i 

wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 

.  raising.   Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

1  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Sapt,  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
S-5  llrsl  SI.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


» 


Dent  and  Flint  Corn. 

The  best  yields  of  Indian  corn 
and  the  most  money  have  been 
made  from  flint  varieties,  especially 
in  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  del- 
ta country,  according  to  G.  R.  Mc- 
Leod  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  The 
flint  is  better  for  California  me- 
thods of  cultivation  which  are  ra- 
ther obselete.  King  Phillip  -does 
not  carry  so  much  chaff  from  the 
cob  when  shelled,  as  the  dent  varie- 
ties. Extra  chaff  means  high  mois- 
ture content,  especially  with  yellow 
dent  which  is  hard  to  condition  for 
the  market.  Extra  moisture  means 
lower  price,  because  it  does  not 
mill  so  well.  Where  both  dent  and 
flint  have  been  grown  on  the  same 
ranch,  flint  has  come  through  fine 
and  dry;  while  dent  was  damaged 
by  too  much  moisture.  The  heaviest 
yield  on  the  islands  is  a  mixture 
showing  characteristics  about  three- 
fourth  flint  and  one-fourth  dent. 
The  flint  "blood"  in  the  mixture 
has  preserved  its  color  and  milling 
qualities,  while  the  dent  "blood" 
has  increased  the  yield.  Some  of 
the  Learning  dent  from  southern 
San  Joaquin  County  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  has  yielded  upwards  of  SO 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  bought  last 
winter  and  spring  over  $300,000 
worth  of  corn  grown  in  the  Delta. 

Straw  Rots  if  Plowed  Deep. 

"Grain  straw  must  be  burned; 
for  it  will  not  rot  in  several  years 
under  the  system  of  farming  we 
have  here.'l  We  have  heard  this 
remark  several  times  and  seen  it 
carried  out  more  often. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Madsen  of  University 
Farm  (s  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  reason  grain  straw  does 
not  rot  is  that  it  is  not  plowed  un- 
der deep  enough  to  prevent  drying 
out  before  it  decays.  He  says  it 
will  decay  if  plowed  eight  inches 
deep  in  most  soils  even  in  the 
spring  if  15  inches  of  rain  falls 
during  the  Reason.  Even  less  fa- 
vorable conditions  would  be  re- 
quired for  manure  to  decompose. 

Green  covercrops  also  would  dry 
out  before  rotting  if  not  covered 
deep  enough.  On  University  Farm 
they  have  plowed  15  tons  per  acre 
of    green    covercrop    eight  inches 


deep  late  in  the  spring  and  it  rot- 
ted. A  10-inch  plow  will  not  turn 
a  large  enough  volume  of  dirt  to 
pack  the  straw  or  covercrop  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  decay  before  dry- 
ing out;  but  a  12  or  14-iach  plow 
can. 

Treats  Workers  Like  Folks. 

To,  get  away  from  hobo  labor, 
.Geo.  A.  Smith  of  Kings  county  who 
hires  as  many  as  50  ranch  workers 
in  the  summer  season,  last  spring 
fixed  up  to  treat  them  like  folks. 
He  has  a  neat  bunk  house  freshly 
painted  inside.  Each  man  is  fur- 
nished a  good  spring  bed  with  clean 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  each  week. 
Shower  baths  enable  the  men  to 
keep  their  beds  decently  clean.  AH 
their  laundry  is  done  free  on  the 
ranch  and  they  are  given  better 
than  hotel  board.  Except  hobos,  Mr. 
Smith  believes  the  men  appreciate 
these  advantages  and  hopes  to  build 
up  a  permanent  crew.  About  25 
per  cent  of  those  working  for  him 
last  spring  were  still  there  last 
winter. 

Onion  Thrips  Attack  Many  Plants. 

Onion  thrips  or  "lice"  frequently 
ruin  entire  fields  of  onions,  causing 
"scullions"  or  thick-necked,  poorly 
developed  bulbs,  and  also  causing 
"white  blast."  "white  blight."  or 
"silver  tops"  writes  F.  H.  Chitten- 
den of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  also  attack  cauli- 
flower, cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  parsley,  toma- 
toes, kale,  turnips,  seed  beets,  etc. 
Use  nicotine  sulphate  1  to  1000 
with  soapsuds  made  from  a  cubic 
inch  of  laundry  soap  per  gallon  of 
spray. 

Cultivators  Replace  Furrow  Shovels. 

Systematic  cultivation  of  irrigat- 
ing furrows  is  carried  out  by  W. 
B.  Gemmill  of  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ty in  his  oranges  and  beans.  An 
extension  is  bolted  onto  a  two-horse 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator  and  furrow 
shovels  are  flxed  to  it  at  proper  in- 
tervals for  three  furrows  per  trip. 
After  irrigating  through  the  fur- 
rows, each  shovel  is  replaced  by  an 
eight-inch  duckfoot  cultivator  which 
loosens  the  dirt.  In  the  beans, 
another  cultivation  fellow's  with  a 
14-inch  duck-foot. 


Proprietary  Mill  Feed  Prices  and  Feed  Value 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Prices  of  proprietary  mill  feeds  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  relative  to  wheat  by-products  whose  prices  are  already  fixed. 
The  Food  Administration  is  to  take  samples  and  submit  them  to  the 
University  for  analysis  ot  their  feed  value.  It  was  developed  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  that  proprietary  mill  feeds  are  largely  (perhaps  two- 
thirds  as  an  average)  made  from  eighteen  or  twenty  by-products  of 
other  grains  which  have  been  milled  in  great  quantities  since  last 
summer  to  replace  wheat  flour.  These  by-products  have  high  feed 
value  but  are  unknown  to  feeders  and  have  therefore  not  been  much 
demanded.  By  combining  a  number  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  by- 
products in  proper  proportions,  with  perhaps  a  third  part  of  wheat 
by-products,  feeds  have  been  made  well  balanced  and  of  high  value. 
When  their  value  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  University  and 
equitable  prices  set  by  the  Food  Administration,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  getting  mill  feeds  may  be  partially  overcome. 
Meanwhile  the  demand,  which  has  been  enormous  because  these  feeds 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  grain,  will  probably  ease  up  on  account  of 
pastures  and  early  feeds,  so  that  the  available  supply  will  last  through. 
Mr.  McNear  thinks  that  the  prices  of  mill  feeds,  proprietary  and 
otherwise,  will  not  advance  materially.  In  previous  years  there  have 
usually  been  5000  to  10,000  tons  of  mill  feeds  held  in  speculators' 
hands  influencing  markets.  This  is  done  away  with,  hoarding  is  pre- 
vented, and  equitable  distribution  is  to  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
degree  obtainable.  It  will  occur,  as  it  does  all  over  America,  that 
the  prices  asked  by  dealers  in  the  same  locality  will  be  different,  due 
to  the  difference  in  freight  on  feeds  bought  at  a  distance  or  from  local 
mills.    But  the  difference  will  not  increase  the  dealers'  profits. 
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All  the  Former  Excellence 
Plus  Many  Refinements 


THIS  NEW  REO  LIGHT  FOUR  is,  in  all  me- 
chanical essentials,  the  same  as  its  famous 
predecessor — Reo  the  Fifth,  "The  Incomparable 
Four." 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  those  principles  of  design  and 
of  construction  which  made  that  great  Reo  famous 
the  world  over  for  dependability  and  low  upkeep, 
have  all  been  retained. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  that  Reo  Four 
remained  standard  in  practically  the  same  form 
for  eight  seasons  (longer  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile ever  built  save  one); 

IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  wonderfully  right  at 
every  point;  must  have  been.  For  during  those 
years  an  host  of  rivals  and  imitators  came  and 
went. 

AND  ALWAYS  REO  maintained  its  supremacy. 

SO  WE  FEEL  that  the  best  possible  recommend 
for  this  latest  Reo — this  new  Light  Four — is  to 
say  that  all  those  principles  of  design  and  that 
same  quality  have  be  n  retained. 

REFINEMENTS  have  been  made  at  many  points 
however. 

WE  PREFER  THE  TERM  "refinements"  rather 
than  improvements.  For,  truth  to  tell,  no 
owner  of  a  Reo  Four  could  suggest  an  improve- 
ment in  that  great  car* 

REO  ENGINEERS,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  and  the  most  progressive,  are  always 
seeking  opportunities  to  refine  details  of  Reos. 

AND  THEY  FOUND  WAYS  to  make  parts  of 
this  chassis,  always  the  most  accessible  ever  built, 
still  more  accessible. 


ALSO  MORE  POWER  has  been  developed  in  the 
same  motor  by  refinements  of  valve  mechanism; 
better  balance  of  reciprocating  parts. 

THE  OILING  SYSTEM  has  not  been  improved — 
no  use  trying  to  improve  on  what  was  already 
perfection. 

ODDLY  ENOUGH,  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
this  new  Reo  Light  Four,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  emphasize  rather  those  features  in  which  no 
changes  have  been  made,  than  those  where  they 
have! 

SUCH  WAS  THE  QUALITY— such  the  depend- 
ability— such  the  low  upkeep — such  the  satis- 
faction of  100,000  owners,  that  a  better  could  be 
made  only  by  refining  details  of  the  original  model. 

THIS  ONE  IS  BETTER  only  because  it  is  the 
latest,  the  most  refined  edition  of  that  Reo  Four. 

YOUR  REO  DEALER  will  show  and  explain  to  you 
the  points  wherein  these  refinements  have  been 
effected — and  he'll  tell  you  the  reason  for  each. 

IN  A  WORD,  for  your  convenience — in  every 
case,.  For  still  greater  accessibility.  For  still 
longer  life.    And  for  still  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 

ASK  HIM  about  these  things. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  REO  you  will  say  the 
body  lines,  the  finish,  the  upholstering  are  the 
finest  Reo  has  ever  turned  out. 

A  LUXURIOUS  EQUIPAGE;  as  handsome  in 
appearance  as  it  is  excellent  mechanically;  yet 
at  a  price  less  than  you  had  planned  to  pay  for 
such  a  car. 

DEMAND  SEEMS  unlimited.  At  present,  al- 
most hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output. 

SO  ONLY  THOSE  who  decide  now  and  order  at 
once  can  hope  to  obtain  a  Reo  Light  Four  for 
spring  delivery. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


New  Light  Four 
5- Passenger  Touring 

$1225 
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COMING  EVENTS. 


Hereford  Sale,  Daris,  April  10. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale,  San 
Francisco.  April  11. 

Meeting  of  Swine  Association  Committees, 
Palnoe  Hotel.   San   Francisco.  April  12. 

Tractor  Demonstration.  Davis.  April  17  to  20. 

Annual  Farmers'  Picnic  Day.  Davis,  April  20. 

Raisin  Day.  Fresno,  April  30. 

Yolo  County  Rice  Festival,  Madison.  May  11. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento.  August 
31  to  September  8,  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland,  September  0  to  October  15. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition,  Wil- 
lows. September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles.  Oc- 
tober 20  to  20. 


Field  Crops. 

About  1000  bales  of  1917  So- 
noma county  hops  were  sold  last 
week  at  17c  to  20c  per  pound. 

The  Escondido  Canning  Co.  will 
expend  $50,000  In  a  cannery  build- 
ing and  equipment  for  tomatoes. 

It  Is  reported  that  200  bales  of 
Sacramento  hops  were  sold  during 
the  past  few  days  at  16c  a  pound. 

The  bonus  is  up,  the  site  arranged 
for,  and  everything  looks  lovely  for 
a  tomato  cannery  at  Hughson. 

"A  squirrel  killed  In  time  saves 
killing  nine,"  Is  the  slogan  of  the 
spring  "offensive"  against  these  lit- 
tle rodents. 

About  3.000  acres  of  Pima  cotton 
will  be  planted  In  Imperial  Valley 
this  season,  of  which  800  will  be 
grown  near  Brawley. 

Machines  similar  to  those  used  In 
planting  sweet  potatoes  will  be  used 
In  planting  1,120.000  rubber  plants 
on  the  mesa  near  San  Jacinto. 

It  is  thought  that  the  first  cut- 
ting of  hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  on 
George  Roop's  ranch,  south  of  Por- 
terville,  will  run  close  to  two  tons 
per  acre. 

Shipments  of  sugar  this  season 
from  Honolulu  to  the  States  is  30 
per  cent  under  normal  for  this  date. 
Only  52,455  tons — or  10  per  cent  of 
the  1918  crop — has  been  shipped. 

In  settling  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  beet  refiners  and  grow- 
ers, the  Beet  Commission  estimated 
the  average  cost  of  growing  beets, 
including  interest,  taxes  and  super- 
vision, at  $84  per  acre. 

About  500,000  school  boys  and 
girls  of  California  will  join  in  the 
State-wide  ground  squirrel  cam- 
paign, April  29  to  May  4,  and  every 
county  is-  expected  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  first,  second  and  third 
largest  numbers  killed. 

K.  Arakelian  of  Fresno  is  develop- 
ing 1700  acres  eight  miles  south  of 
Madera.  Among  the  plantings  are 
500  acres  to  Thompson  seedless, 
Malaga  and  Muscat  grapes,  500  to 
figs,  100  to  watermelons,  30  to  Per- 
sian melons,  10  to  casabas,  60  to 
sweet  potatoes,  and  250  to  Mexican, 
pink,  and  blackeye  beans. 

George  Angel,  who  farms  700 
acres  to  corn  and  600  to  beans  In 
the  Stevinson  colony,  says  that  he 
follows  no  set  rule  in  farming,  but 
each  year  adjusts  his  plans  to  the 
needs  of  his  crops.  Two  years  ago 
he  planted  a  piece  of  land  to  black- 
eye  beans,  irrigated  twice,  and  har- 
vested 50  sacks  per  acre.  Last  year 
he  had  to  irrigate  the  same  piece  of 
land  five  times  and  got  50  sacks 
per  acre.  He  says  the  beans  will 
tell  you  when  they  want  a  drink. 


Citrus. 

About  800  cars  of  Valenclas  will 
be  shipped  out  of  Tulare  county 
this  season. 

Souvenir  boxes  of  oranges  were 
presented  to  the  100  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  California 
Auto  trades'  association  at  Porter- 
ville  last  week. 

J.  W.  Reed  recently  shipped  469 
boxes  of  choice  grape  fruit  from  his 
ranch  northwest  of  Imperial  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  first  crop  from  his  2 
and  3-year-old  orchard. 

Ernest  Mueller  at  Eureka  is  ar- 
ranging to  have  1,000  Ponderosa 
lemon  trees  distributed  free  to  those 
who  will  take  an  interest  in  their 
culture  In  Humboldt  county. 


Deciduous. 

The  Fresno  Fig  Co.  has  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital. 

The  B.  &  K.  Fruit  Co.  will  erect 
a  $25,000  fruit-drying  plant  at  Van 
Nuys. 

Indications  are  that  Butte  county 
will  have  one  of  the  largest  almond 
crops  It  has  ever  grown. 

Madera  county  orchardists  want 
a  branch  packing  house  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

The  California  Peach  Growers 
will  erect  peach  packing  plants  at 
Lemoore,  Turlock  and  Kingsburg. 

Frank  M.  Radovan,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco fruit  man,  has  agreed  to  erect 
a  $12,000  fruit  evaporator  at  Med- 
ford,  Oregon. 

Filice  &  Porella  will  plant  54 
acres  to  peaches  and  apricots  at 
Gilroy.  Tomatoes  will  be  planted 
between  the  rows. 

R.  A.  Norman  of  Grldley  is  ex- 
perimenting in  growing  the  Chitoui 
olive,  the  leading  oil  olive  tree  of 
Tunis,  North  Africa. 

The  Associated  Olive  Growers' 
have  closed  their  first  season's  run 
from  the  plant  at  Lindsay  with  an 
output  of  300  tons. 

Fire  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary 
origin,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Fig  Prune  Cereal  Co.  at  San  Jose 
Saturday  night,  loss  $50,000. 

About  7,500  tons  of  fruit  in  He- 
met  valley  will  be  dried  this  sea- 
son and  only  one-half  the  number 
of  trays  necessary  are  in  sight. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
will  have  control  of  12.000  acres 
of  almonds  at  Merced  this  season, 
or  three  times  the  acreage  of  last 
year. 

The  association  of  cling  peach 
growers  now  forming  may  be  en- 
larged to  include  the  freestone 
growers  who  have  sold  their  crop 
for  canning  purposes. 

The  Sonoma  County  Prune  Grow- 
ers' association  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Santa  Rosa  last  Monday 
decided  that  the  prune  grower  who 
attempted  now  to  make  contracts  on 
his  1918  prop  was  a  profiteer, 
adopted  a  selling  price  basis  of  6 
cents  a  pound  and  agreed  that  no 
contracts  for  prunes  will  be  made 
before  May.  Dealers  who  at  this 
time  made  contracts  for  re-sale  later 
were  condemned. 


Grapes. 

The  Roma  Wine  Co.  will  erect  a 
winery  with  2,000,000  gallons  capa- 
city at  Lodi. 

Shipping  wine  grapes  under  re- 
frigeration promises  to  be  a  new 
industry  for  Oakley. 

St.  Helena  will  hold  the  annual 
vintage  festival  this  fall.  All  re- 
ceipts above  expenses  will  be  do- 
nated to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  army  and  navy  have  taken 
800  tons  of  raisins  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  The  quantity  will 
fill  32  ordinary  freight  cars. 

Cutworms     have     appeared  in 
"massed   formation"   for  a  "spring 
drive"    on    the    vineyards  around 
Fresno  and  growers  are  getting  a  i 
"retaliatory  offensive"  ready. 

C.  A.  Paulden  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  has  gone  on  a  6-months' 
trip  to  introduce  California  raisins 
in  Japan,  China,  Straits  Settlements, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Grain. 


Wheat,  hoarded  with  unpatriotic 
intent,  will  be  seized  May  1. 

Five  hundred  acres  will  be 
planted  to  rice  at  Anderson,  Shasta 
county. 

Frank  Freeman  at  Willows  sold 
1863  bags  of  barley  last  week  for 
$4.11  per  bag. 

The  Government  now  permits  the 
shipment  outside  California  of  any 
kind  of  coarse  grains. 

Advices    from    Biggs    state  that 


STUMPING'- 


agricultural: 


The  use  of  an  electric  blasting  machine  results  in 
economy.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  powder  required 
often  by  10  %  to  20%.  With  it  you  can  shoot  several 
stumps  or  other  blasts  at  one  time.  You  can  fire 
several  lighter  shots  under  a  difficult  stump  or  rock 
with  better  effect  and  less  trouble  than  with  a  single-' 
large  charge.  It  is  the  only  reliable  means  of  explod- 
ing charges  under  water. 

Safety  favors  electrical  blasting.  There  are  fewer  mis- 
fires and  no  hang-fires.  Should  a  misfire  occur,  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  over  when  you  disconnect  the 
wires  from  the  machine.  As  you  can  time  blasts  to 
the  second,  traffic  along  roads  is  not  held  up  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  •.milled  Electric  Blasting  machine  fire*  fire  rhargrsor  fewer  «  a  time, 
weight  but  mx  poundf  and  coat  ia  saved  on  a  Job  in  a  very  few  daya.  Any. 
one  can  work  all  lizea  of  this  simple,  bandy  machine. 
Send  coupon  (or  poiital  mentioning  thia  paper)  for  big  free  book  Better 
Faaming."    Telia  you  scores  of  money-saving  waya  of  doing  farm  work. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

\  , 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming.''  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  jh 

□  Stump  Blasting  □    Ditch  Blasting  □    Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name   Address  - 


MAKE  YOUR  FARM  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

RELIANCE  TRAILER 


(2  and  4  Wheel— Made  In  San  Francisco) 

"Shortens  the  Haul" 

Double  the  hauling  capacity  of  your  truck.  One  trip  instead  of 
two  saves  gasoline,  labor,  time  and  money.  Capacities  up  to  5  tons. 
Price  $85  and  up,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Truck  Attachment. 

Make  your  old  car  into  a  trurk.  Every  Reliance  truck  attachment 
Is  made  to  order;  it  is  built  into  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  car.  It  is  the  only  truck  attachment  made  on  the  coast  in  ca- 
pacities over  2  tons.    Price  $350  and  up,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Reliance  Trailer  and  Truck  Co. 

31  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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there  are  300,000  bags  of  paddy  rice 
in  the  State  to  be  milled. 

An  association  of  Hindus  has 
leased  420  acres  northwest  of  Biggs 
and  hope  to  harvest  a  $70,000  rice 
crop. 

Elaborate  experiments  are  being 
made  to  combat  the  mosquitoes  of 
the  rice  fields  without  injuring  the 
rice. 

Baboo  Kahn  of  Biggs  has  sold  sev- 
eral thousand  bags  of  rice  to  the 
Rosenberg  rice  mill  at  Gridley  for 
$4.43  per  cental. 

There  were  6,120,000  acres  of  rye 
planted  in  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1917  as  compared  with  4,- 
480,000  acres  in  1916. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  on  March 
27  appropriating  $7,500,000  to  buy 
seed  wheat  for  the  farmers  and 
$2,500,000  to  help  relieve  the  farm 
labor  situation. 

The  Phillips  Rice  Milling  Co.  will 
erect  a  five-story  mill  to  cost  $80,- 
000  at  Sacramento.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  2,500  sacks  of  flour  sub- 
stitutes per  day. 

Gus  Utz  has  purchased  the  Si- 
monson  ranch  of  640  acres  near  Or- 
land  for  $20,000.  Over  200  acres 
are  now  in  barley  and  the  re- 
mainder is  being  plowed. 

Wheat  acreage  will  be  smaller  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  this  season 
than  usual  due  to  scarcity  of  early 
rain,  but  the  increase  in  barley  and 
rice  will  make  the  total  acreage  of 
foodstuffs  larger  than  heretofore. 

Rice  growers,  representing  5,000 
acres  in  the  Madison  section  of  Yolo 
county,  discussed  the  water  question 
with  the  county  council  of  defense 
last  week  and  decided  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  siphon  water  from 
Clear  Lake.  Wells  and  pumping 
plants  may  be  installed. 

The  Farm  Land  Investment.  Co.  at 
Arboga  had  2,600  acres  in  beans 
and  rice  last  year.  Their  1,200  acres 
of  rice  averaged  50  sacks  per  acre. 
The  beans  were  the  pink  and  small 
white  and  averaged  12  sacks  per 
acre.  The  company  plans  to  grow 
60  acres  to  cotton  on  their  Arboga 
land  and  300  on  their  Butte  county 
property  this  year. 

The  Gibson  Co.  at  Williams  are 
preparing  to  plant  300  acres  to  rice 
this  year.  The  excavator  to  dig  the 
ditch  to  supply  the  water  was  re- 
ceived last  week.  Mr.  Gibson  will 
lease  the  land  to  white  tenants  for 
three  years.  The  lease  stipulates 
that  he  gets  one-third  of  the  crop 
and  must  pay  for  irrigation.  It  also 
stipulates  that  the  ground  be  kept 
free  from  water  grass  or  other 
dangerous  weeds. 

The  seeding  of  100  acres  to  bar- 
ley started  on  the  Gibson  ranch  at 
Williams  March  28th.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  latest  seeding  in  the 


Cheap  Land! 

Put  your  waste  land  under  cultivation 
cheaply  and  quickly.  Clean  up  the  bad 
spots  with  a 

yi^^  i  j^y  Bog  Plow 

Does  away  with  hand  labor,  cuts  bogs  and  stump 
land  that  a  moldboard  cannot  touch.  Also  for 
heavy  stubble  and  any  disking.  Two  and  four- 
horse.  Heavy  disks  forged  sharp.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  "  The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage;"  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
■  Hi  605  Main  Street 

'  ■-■  ■■JfJ #»»^-^  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  origi- 
nal CLARK 

/Disk  Har- 
&  .   rows  and 


E.  P.  BOSBYSDELL  CO. 

Qeaeral  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 

125-127  North  .  .  . 

Low  Angeles  Street  LOS  Angeles 


Sacramento  valley.  The  seed  is  be- 
ing drilled  in  and  put  down  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  two  reasons  for  planting 
this  deep;  to  supply  moisture  when 
the  surface  dries  out  and  to  keep  the 
grain  from  lodging  later  on.  Unless 
the  spring  turns  out  very  warm  and 
dry  a  good  crop  is  expected.  Mr. 
Gibson  believes  that  in  most  cases, 
seeding  with  the  drill  will  produce 
better  grain  crops,  and  is  cheaper 
than  sowing  by  broadcast. 


Irrigation. 

A  survey  has  been  completed  of 
the  proposed  30,000-acre  irrigation 
district  east  of  Oroville. 

An  irrigation  district  will  be  or- 
ganized for  the  State  Land  Settle- 
ment colony  at  Durham. 

Rice  growers  have  been  informed 
by  the  Yolo  Water  and  Power  Co. 
that,  under  the  present  supply,  the 
company  cannot  guarantee  water 
for  the  usual  amount  of  rice  culti- 
vation. Unless  a  heavy  rain  falls 
this  month,  the  acreage  will  be  less 
than  last  year. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  annual  Riverside  fair  will  be 
held  October  8  to  12. 

E.  L.  Warner  has  started  con- 
struction of  a  $15,000  cannery  at 
GarrTena. 


The  first  shipment  of  1918  straw- 
berries was  made  from  Watsonville 
last  Thursday. 

Wheat  in  any  form  has  been 
omitted  from  the  menus  of  leading 
hotels  in  San  Francisco. 

Five  hundred  acres  will  be  planted 
to  cotton  this  season  in  District  No. 
1000  of  the  Natomas  project. 

Frank  Edson  of  Yolo  county  has 
234  colonies  of  bees  that  show  a 
profit  of  $14  per  stand  last  year. 

Retail  grain  bag  dealers  have 
voluntarily  agreed  to  take  not  more 
than  one  cent  per  bag  profit  on 
stocks  sold  to  farmers  this  year. 

Every  boy  in  California  between 
16  and  21  years  is  being  urged  to 
join  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve and  help  in  the  food  produc- 
tion campaign. 

Gould  Junior,  a  full-blooded  In- 
dian, objects  to  the  extermination  of 
ground  squirrels  in  Tehama  county, 
claiming  they  are  an  important  item 
in  Indian  food  stuffs. 

Seizure  of  all  grain  in  the  control 
of  brewers  was  requested  Monday  in 
a  telegram  to  President  Wilson  by 
300  women  of  the  War  Service 
Army  of  the  Berkeley  Council  of 
Defense. 

Farmers  are  being  advised  by  the 
railway    companies    to    make  con- 


tainers, crates  and  bundles  stronger 
than  heretofore  because  of  the  war 
practice  of  heavier  loading  of  cars. 
Plain  marking  of  all  freight  is  also 
urged. 

While  F.  Hertzler,  a  farmer,  was 
digging  post  holes  near  Willows 
last  week  he  unearthed  a  gold  nug- 
get worth  $4.  That  hole  went 
deeper  than  the  others,  but  no  more 
nuggets  were  found. 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  of 
Placer  county  will  meet  at  Auburn 
April  13,  when  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  orders  for  5,000  tons 
per  year  (at  $3.25  per  ton)  of  lime 
rock  so  that  a  crushing  plant  will 
locate  at  Clipper  Gap. 

Oxnard  beet  growers  at  a  meeting 
Saturday  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  price  of  $8.25  a  ton  for 
15-per  cent  sugar  beets.  They  pre- 
ferred a  contract  offered  by  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  $7.50  a 
ton  basis,  irrespective  of  the  price 
of  sugar. 

Wm.  T.  Boyce  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in 
District  No.  12,  embracing  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Arizona  and  Utah.  The 
U.  S.  has  been  divided  into  13  dis- 
tricts to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
labor  of  all  kinds  from  districts 
where  a  surplus  obtains  to  those 
where  a  shortage  exists. 


A  Small  Size  OilPull 
An  Iron-Clad  Guarantee 


He  new  14'28  sure  is  a  real  OilPull 


THAT'S  the  way  a  Kansas  farmer  who  bought  one  the  other  day,  put  it.  And  he  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head.  Just  consider  this — in  the  14-28  you're  getting  more  than  just  a  small,  |light  weight,  easily 
handled  tractor.  You're  getting  all  that  plus  the  well  known  Kumely  OilPull  dependability  and  long 
life — guaranteed  ability  to  burn  low  grade  fuel  oils  at  all  loads,  under  all  conditions — automatic  speed 
control — oil  cooling.   You're  getting  a  real  OilPull. 

For  your  protection — a  written  guarantee 


Nor  have  strength  or  power  been  sacrificed  in  making  the 
14-28  a  light  weight  tractor.  It's  a  big  power  outfit — capable 
of  handling  up  to  5  bottoms  in  plowing,  and  to  run  a  24  to  28 
Inch  thresher  with  all  attachments. 

And  you'll  find  the  14-28  extremely  easy  to  handle.  The 
platform  is  just  a  step  from  the  ground — all  operating  levers 
are  within  easy  reach  and  all  working  parts  easy  of  access. 
It  has  an  automobile  steering  device.  It  is  short  turning.  An 
air  starter  is  part  of  the  regular  equipment. 

Then  there's  the  patented  shirting  device  that  makes  the 
14-28  equally  efficient  on  drawbar  or  belt,  with  no  sacrifice  in 
construction.  The  14-28  catalog  explains  it  fully — we'll  just 
say  here  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  haa 
been  made  in  tractor  construction. 

Get  These  Special  Catalogs 

A  new  OilPull  catalog  is  just  out.  Besides  covering 
every  detail  of  the  new  14-28,  it  describes  the  medium  and 
large  size  OilPulls,  the  18-35  and  30-60  h.  p.  Also  you'll  want 
tbe  catalog  of  the  new  small  Ideal  thresher — the  20x36  Junior 
— made  especially  to  be  run  by  a  small  size  tractor.  Just  ask 
our  nearest  branch 

ADVANVJE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

{Incorporated) 
LaPorte  Indiana 

Room  509  Sheldon  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


A  tractor's  ability  to  burn  kerosene  or  other  oil  fuels  can't 
be  established  by  claims  or  "near"  guarantees.  You  are  en- 
titled to  Anowwhat  kind  of  an  oil  burning  outfit  you  are  buy- 
ing, and  the  only  way  to  protect  yourself  is  to  demand  a 
written  guarantee  such  as  goes  with  every  OilPull. 

Remember  this.  A  tractor  cither  burns  oil  economically 
— at  all  loads — under  all  conditions  that  a  tractor  must  run 
up  against — or  it  doesn't. 

Don't  be  misled  by  word  of  mouth  claims  or  guarantees 
that  "talk  but  say  nothing."  Demand  what  you  are  entitled  to 
— a  fair  and  square  written  guarantee. 


14-28  H.  P. 


18.35  H.  P. 


30-60  H.  P. 


AD\%lNCE-RUMELY 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

n«pro  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR  ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 


"I  thought  until  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  all  tractor  manufacturers 
to  operate  for  ten  years  without 
fighting  each  other,"  said  President 
J.  B.  Bartholomew  of  the  National 
Tractor  Association  at  the  meeting 
of  the  California  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  30.  "Now  I  think 
there  is  room  for  all  of  us  for 
twenty  years. 

"Of  one  thing  I  feel  dead  sure, 
within  twelve  months  every  tractor 
will  be  rated  according  to  what  it 
can  do  in  a  Government  test,  and  a 
maximum  price  will  be  put  on  it. 

TRACTOR  MAKKKS  BUSY. 

"There  is  no  need  of  tractor  dem- 
onstrations for  the  sake  of  immedi- 
ate sales.  Practically  all  companies 
can't  make  as  many  as  they  will 
have  sold  in  the  next  few  months; 
but  every  Government  official  that 
knows  anything  about  it  and  every 
tractor  manufacturer  knows  the 
need  of  having  public  demonstra- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
farmers  that  here  is  a  way  to  pro- 
duce more  food  per  man.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  Government's  atti- 
tude was  shown  last  winter.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Demonstra- 
tion Committee  it  was  shown  that 
cars  for  shipment  had  been  disas- 
trously scarce.  One  big  company 
had  only  eight  cars  in  two  weeks. 
This  condition  was  telegraphed  to 
Director  General  M-cAvloo  of  the  rail- 
ways, suggesting  also  that  planting 
time  could  not  be  postponed.  With- 
in two  hours  the  answer  came  that 
the  situation  would  be  attended  to. 
Frpm  that  day  until  now  plenty  of 
oars  have  been  provided  for  tractors. 

TK.ST  OK  l  ONTKST? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
test  and  a  contest?  No  one  seemed 
to  know,  but  it  was  quite  certain 
that  If  a  contest  were  staged  at 
the  Davis  Demonstration  several  of 
the  companies  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  would  have  to 
withdraw  on  account  of  the  Na- 
tional rule  against  contests.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  proposed 
tests  at  Davis  would  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  contest.  A  dynamometer 
test  of  the  drawbar  horsepower  and 
of  the  turning  ability  of  all  tractors 
that  may  be  entered  is  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  Davis  Dem- 
onstration by  a  committee  selected 
from  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  at  the  request  of 
the  California  Tractor  Association. 
The  results  will  be  made  public.  No 
eompany  may  publish  what  another 
company^  tractors  did,  however. 
This  action  was  taken  because  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  suggestion  that 
It  this  were  permitted  it  would 
breed  bad  blood  and  set  back  the 
tractor  industry  as  a  whole.  To 
avoid  any  technical  appearance  of  a 
tonteat  the  California  Association 
authorized  its  members  as  indlvid- 
aate  to  enter  the  tests.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson  of  University  Farm,  who 
saggested  the  tests  and  is  on  the 
•ommittee  to  make  them,  said  that 
already   enough   tractors   had  been 


entered  to  keep  the  committee  busy 
two  days.  Each  tractor  in  the  turn- 
ing test  is  to  select  its  own  load  and 
turn  one  and  a  half  times  around  a 
stake  on  plowed  ground,  not  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  load  in  a  cir- 
cle less  than  three  feet  in  diameter 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so 
in  orchard  work.  The  inside  diam- 
eter of  this  circle,  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  path  of  the  tractor,  and 
the  load,  will  be  recorded.  In  the 
drawbar  tests  several  trials  will  be 
permitted  to  adjust  stoneboat  loads 
to  the  capacity  of  the  tractors,  and 
recording  dynamometers  will  show 
the  drawbar  horsepower  exerted, 
running  on  both  plowed  and  un- 
plowed  ground.  These  tests  will  be 
among  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Demonstration. 


Pull  will  be  used  at  the  Davis  De- 
monstration pulling  Rumely  mold- 
board  plows  and  Sanders  disk  plows. 
The  Rumely  people  are  also  anxious 
to  get  into  the  dynamometer  test 
arranged  for  the  Demonstration  un- 
der University  auspices. 


NEW 


RUMELY  OIL- PULL  TRAC- 
TORS. 


The  Advance  Rumely  Tractor 
Company  is  putting  on  the  Cali- 
fornia market  three  additional  mo- 
dels of  their  Oil  Pull  tractors.  These 
are  of  10-20,  14-28  and  20-40  rated 
horsepower.  The  14-28  is  built  of 
light  but  strong  construction.  A 
special  price  was  put  on  the  first 
500  made  and  another  special  price 
on  the  next  500.  Orders  for  the 
first  bunch  totaled  enough  before 
any  of  the  machines  were  built  (ex- 
cept the  15  or  20  which  were  tested 
out  in  the  East  and  South  last  fall) 
to  take  all  of  the  second  500.  They 
burn  32  degree  stove  tops.  Three  of 
them  were  shipped  out  of  Kansas 
City  March  25  and  if  they  arrive  in 
time,  one  of  them  and  a  30-60  Oil 


BEAN  TRACTOR  TO  DEMON- 
STRATE. 

The  6-10  horsepower  3200-pound 
Bean  tractor,  of  which  there  are 
about  1200  working  on  ranches  of 
California  is  to  be  demonstrated  at 
Davis  along  with  the  Bean  Spray 
Pump  Co.  sprayers  and  centrifugal 
pumps.  The  tractor  has  the  fastest 
engine  of  which  we  know  on  trac- 
tors common  in  California,  its  rec- 
ommended speed  being  1250  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  It  is  one  of 
the  simplest  machines  to  operate, 
being  steered  by  the  single  track 
which  pulls  it.  The  speed  of  the 
tractor  depends  entirely  on  regula- 
tion by  a  hand  throttle.  Its  trac- 
tion in  plowing  is  always  on  firm 
ground.  One  of  the  two  wheels  at 
the  rear  runs  In  the  furrow,  being 
adjusted  easily  for  running  on  the 
level  when  desired. 


CATERPILLARS  AT  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

Caterpillar  tractors,  of  which 
there  are  over  2000  in  California 
will  be  represented  at  the  Davis 
Tractor  Demonstration  by  one  of 
their  75-horsepower  machines  and 
one  of  their  "45's"  which  have  no 
tiller  wheels.     The  Holt  Manufac- 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  hi&  stumps 


Clear  your  stump  land 

cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  polled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 


Works  by  k-Wjny  —  same 
principle  a*  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-lon 
pull  on  the  Mump.  Made  of  the 
finest  «*rl  —  guaranteed  again il 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  expetta. 

/ft  Stump 
**"  Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing;. 


Walter  J.  Fitcpatrick 
Box  seo 
182  Fifth  Street 
Sao  Francisco 
California 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

So.  Calif.  AgeaU 

K=Stump  Puller 

125-27  N.  Los  Angeles  SL     Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Pumps— Gas  Engines- 
John  Deere  Farm  Imps. — 
Iowa  Separators — 

Write  as  lor  SO  part  "Better  Faralif  Book"  Free 

ADAMS  IMP.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

538  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


Vnillfaf!  If  Ail  IHUPTOYOU  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF  y  fiyi 
I  UUmJ  Flafin  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  5UCCE55 nUfl 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  li  mechanical  .kill.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  HOW  for 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  makes  possible.  Learn  Tractloneering.  A  u  torn  obi  ling.  Re- 
pairing. Ignition.  Sell-Starter*.  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing.  Machinist  Trade  la 
Western  America's  Oldest.  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Over  5.000  graduate*.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
mean  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL.  Flgueroa  at  8th.  Lot  Angeles. 


SEE  THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  AT  THE 

1918  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

University  Farm 

Davis,  California 
April  17,  18,  19,  1918 


Make  your  plans  to  attend  this 
demonstration.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  expense. 

We  invite  you  to  study  the 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 

see  it  operate  under  farm  conditions,  compare  its  price,  weight,  height,  turning 
radius,  ease  of  steering,  packing  of  soil,  how  it  works  in  mud,  sand,  hard  or 
soft  ground,  in  level  fields  or  on  hillsides.  Compare  the  material,  workmanship, 
dust-proofing  devices,  engine,  governor,  gears,  clutch,  roller  bearings,  clarifier, 
magneto  and  tracks.  Compare  every  part  of  the  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 
with  all  other  tractors,  then  judge  for  yourself  what  is  the  best  suited  for  your 
particular  needs,  and  what  is  the  greatest  tractor  value  on  the  market. 

F.  H.  STOW 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  DISTRIBUTOR 
Northern  Calif,  and  Western  Nevada 


Berkeley,  Gal. 
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turing  Co.  previous  to  the  war  was 
manufacturing   several    other  sizes, 


Easy  to  PuL 

Around 
From 
Job  to . 
Job 


4  HP -190 


The  4  H.  P.  Cashman  Handy  Track  Is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  ana  household 
jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cashman  may  be"  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung:  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Bnilt  far  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
qnietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
956  N.  21  »t  strsot  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


THOH.  K.  BBOWNE,  Stockton,  Cat 

Factory  Representative 
Prompt   shipments   made  from 
California  Warehouse 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
yon  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
MOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  4,  6,  8.  12,  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
dea  until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
—Ed   B.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


Ideal  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Does  the 
work  of  eight  big  horses  on  15  gallons 
distillate  or  kerosene.  12-26  two-speed, 
one-man  tractor.  Made  right.  Sells  Right, 
Stays  Sight.    Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  J"  ftiSW* 


0. 

z 

**-] 
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,g  TCRMAHENT 
PIPE 


IRRIGATION 
DRAINAGE 
CULVERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BLD6.  SUN  FRANCISCO 

ynORKSg-LlNCOLN.CM- 


but  war  orders  are  keeping  them 
busy  and  only  the  largest  sizes  are 
now  available  for  California  far- 
mers except  such  as  may  be  found 
at  local  points.  The  machines  at 
the  Demonstration  will  pull  Cater- 
pillar disk  plows,  disk  harrows,  and 
Killefer  tractor  cultivators,  plows, 
and  subsoilers.  They  will  also  han- 
dle various  other  tools  in  private 
demonstrations  .upon  request. 


CLEVELAND     AT  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


The  little  Cleveland  tractor  which 
always  has  a  crowd  around  it  will 
be  at  the  Demonstration  at  Davis, 
April  17  to  20  pulling  three  ten- 
inch  Oliver  moldboards  eight  inches 
deep — also  the  new  three-bottom 
Knapp  power-lift  24-inch  disk  plow 
specially  designed  for  orchard  work. 
It  will  also  run  on  plowed  ground 
with  an  Oliver  10-foot  double  disk. 
The  Cleveland  is  a  12-20  horse- 
power track  type  weighing  3200 
pounds.  It  is  52  inches  high,  has 
no  front  wheel,  and  can  turn 
around  within  a  12-foot  circle.  The 
motor  is  recommended  to  run  1200 
revolutions^  per  minute,  one  of  the 
fastest  tractor  engines  commonly 
used  in  California. 


five  feet  tall, 
inches,  fuel 


drivewheel  diameter  52 
distillate  or  kerosene, 


Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout, 
two  cylinders,  750  r.  p.  m. 


WALLIS  TRACTORS  COMING. 


The  Wallis  tractors,  which  we 
noted  at  the  Los  Angeles  tractor 
demonstration,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Geo.  Collins,  who  is  organizing 
their  distribution  in  California  with 
headquarters  at  the  Travelers'  Hotel, 
Sacramento.  Mr.  Collins  says  that 
200  of  these  tractors  have  been  or- 
dered and  some  are  on  the  way. 
There  is  only  one  model  available 
for  California;  but  as  many  of  this 
model  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  good  showing  will  be  demon- 
strated at  Davis,  April  17  to  20. 
They  will  pull  Case  tractor  plows 
and  harrows  if  obtainable,  or  will 
pull  whatever  implements  may  be 
available.  This  is  one  of  the  light- 
est-weight tractors  in  proportion  to 
its  power. 


THE  LAUS0N,  A  NEW  TRACTOR 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A   5800-pound   15-25  h.   p.  four- 
wheel  kerosene-burning  tractor,  long 
used  in  the  East  has  just  appeared 
in  California  under  auspices  of  the 
D£  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  who  will  have  one  at  the 
Davis  Demonstration  April  17  to  20. 
It  has  24  Hyatt  and  Timken  bear- 
|  ings.     The  engine  has  four  cylin- 
|  ders  with   4%    inch   bore  and  six- 
|  inch  stroke,  valve  in  head,  950  rev- 
I  olutions    per    minute,    splash  and 
force  feed   lubrication.   Dixie  mag- 
neto,   Lauson  -  Kingston  carbureter, 
drive  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  turns  in  a  20-foot  circle.  The 
machinery  is  enclosed  like  an  auto- 
mobile. 


WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTORS. 


The  "California  Special"  Water- 
loo Boy  tractor,  specially  fitted  for 
orchard  work,  will  be  shown  at  the 
Davis  Demonstration,  April  17  to  20, 
by  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co.  of  Los  An- 
geles, along  with  their  new  Model 
N  two-speed  Waterloo  Boy.  These 
tractors  are  made  at  Waterloo,  la., 
but  have  been  on  the  California 
market  several  years.  They  will  use 
plows,  disks,  cultivators,  and  other 
implements  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
service.  The  new  model  is  of  12-25 
horsepower,  weighing  5600  pounds, 


A  Size  for  Every 

Engine  and  Motor 

Piston  rings  prevent  escape  of  gas  and  power. 
They  must  fit  exactly  or  there  is  compression 
leakage,  excessive  carbon,  and  power  loss. 
The  scientific  construction  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

assures  equal  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
walls.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  every 
model  and  type  of  engine,  automobile,  tractor, 
etc. — every  size  accurately  gauged  to  fit  the 
particular  model  of  motor. 

Your  local  dealer  or  garage  has  —  or  can  get 
—  our  data  book  of  piston  ring  sizes  of  prac- 
tically every  engine  and  motor  made.  This 
will  tell  exactly  what  rings  you  need.  Com- 
plete size  assortments  are  carried  by  more 
than  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  all  over 
the  country  from  which  you  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  Over  2,000  unusual  sizes  and  over- 
sizes— all  widths  and  diameters  —  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  at  the  factory  ready  for 
prompt  shipment  anywhere. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used 
in  top  groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  \gg.n.-^BooF  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression, 
and  fuel  economy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To   Have  and  to   Hold   Power'*  —  a 
simple,    clear    explanation    of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyright  1917,  McQuny-Norriii  Mfg.  Co. 


fL^SUm  this 


Owners  of  tractors  equipped  with 
K-W  Magnetos  find  they  can 
fire  thinner  mixtures  and  cheaper 
grades  of  fuel  and  still  develop 
full  horse-power,  than  they  could 
by  any  other  system  of  ignition. 

The  intense  hot  sp'ark  that  a  K-W  pro- 
duces gets  all  the  power  out  of  every 
drop  of  fuel.  It  turns  the  ordinary  wasted 
fuel  into  extra  work  without  cost.  A 

ri#uf\ttigh  Tension 
W  MAGNETO 

will  start  your  tractor  quickly  and  easily 
regardless  of  weather  conditions  and  will 
operate  on  all  the  low  grades  of  fuel.  It  gives 
continuous  —  no  trouble  ignition. 

Forty  tractor  manufacturers  pay  more  for  K-W 
Magnetos  because  they  want  their  users  to  have 
the  best.  K-W  Ignition  is  one  of  your  guides 
as  to  quality  in  your  selection  of  a  tractor. 
Insist  that  your  new  Tractor  be  K-W  equipped. 

If  you  are  not  using  a  K-W  on  your  present 
tractor  and  wish  to  cut  fuel  cost  —  write  us. 
There  is  a  type  of  K-W  Magneto  that  will  do  this. 


2889  CHESTER  AVE 


HT(K-WjIGNITI0N  C9> 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 
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Plucky  Clean-up  of  Tuberculosis 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Now,  when  so  many  farmers  are 
buying  a  few  registered  females, 
hoping  to  economically  build  up  a 
purebred  herd,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  every  animal 
bought  be  free  from  the  great  dis- 
eases that  afflict  dairy  animals. 
While  it  is  true  that  aborting  heif- 
ers often  become  immune,  and  that 
calves  free  from  tuberculosis  can  be 
raised  from  tubercular  cows  if  they 
are  kept  separate  and  fed  only  boiled 
or  thoroughly  pasteurized  milk,  it  is 
still  safer  to  insist  on  a  clear  bill 
of  health  when  buying  an  animal. 
Then  there  will  be  no  disease  on  the 
place  to  infect  other  animals  or  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  herd. 
Eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  an 
infected  herd  is  a  costly  process; 
yet  it  pays  if  the  animals  are  pure- 
bred or  if  they  are  kept  for  milk 
production.  A  diseased  animal 
makes  less  profit  from  its  feed,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  loss.  The  writer 
remembers  well  one  winter  when  as 
a  hired  man  on  a  dairy  we  broke  a 
big  feed  of  ear  corn  twice  per  day 
all  winter  trying  to  fatten  a  dairy 
bull  enough  to  induce  a  cattle  buyer 
to  ship  him.  He  weighed  less  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  than  when  we 
began  to  feed  him. 

BAD   CASE   WELL  CLEANED. 

A  case  of  expensive  but  profit- 
able eradication  of  tuberculosis  from 
a  large  dairy  herd  is  that  of  the 
Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone. 
They  now  have  nearly  90  head  of 
stock,  with  not  one  tubercular. 
These  include  30  registered  Ayr- 
shires  bought  last  summer  from  E. 
B.  McFarland,  which  they  are  not 
afraid  will  be  endangered  by  put- 
ting with  the  rest  of  their  stock. 
A  good  many  years  ago  they  paid 
$250  each  for  ten  head  of  registered 
but  not  tuberculin-tested  animals, 
all  of  which  eventually  died  from 


The  Short  Cut  to 

Greater  Dairy  Profits 

in  these  days  of  high  feed  prices 
is  better  cows.  The  quickest  way 
to  get  better  cows  is  to 


OWN  A 


Pure 
bred 


HOLSTEIN 


R I  1 1  I  In  a  recent  test  daughters  of 
L)L  LL  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  In- 
creased milk  yield  95  per  cent; 
granddaughters  245  per  cent  over  scrub 
dams. 

Write  for  free  Informa- 
tion about  this  profit- 
able breed.  No  obliga- 
tion— we  have  nothing 
to  sell. 

The  Holstein  -  Frlrslan 
Association  of  America 
Box  230  Brattleboro.Vt. 


tuberculosis.  Not  one  of  their  calves 
was  registered,  making  the  whole 
transaction  a  dead  loss.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst  of  it;  for  the  dis- 
ease spread  from  them  to  the  rest 
of  the  herd. 

When  the  herd  was  tested  three 
or  four  years  ago  about  30  per  cent 
were  found  tubercular.  The  dis- 
eased cattle  were  immediately  seg- 
regated and  all  were  retested  six  or 
eight  months  later,  finding  a  heavier 
percentage  Infected  than  before. 
Meanwhile  for  a  time  the  calves 
were  fed  raw  milk  from  the  herd. 
Then  a  pasteurizer  was  installed 
and  thereafter  only  pasteurized  milk 
was  fed  to  the  calves.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  was  stolen;  for 
when  these  calves  were  tested  some 
months  later  13  of  41  older  calves 
reacted.  These  were  segregated  and 
fed  pasteurized  milk.  The  mature 
stock  also  was  retested  when  the 
calves  were  and  showed  a  still  more 
extensive  infection.  Still  the  au- 
thorities were  loath  to  butcher  them, 
for  many  were  not  emaciated  and 
were  producing  milk  which  was  safe 
when  pasteurized.  The  bull  calves 
were  vealed  and  the  heifers  kept 
separate. 

When  the  herd  was  tested  a  year 
later,  all  but  six  of  the  mature  cows 
and  the  bull  reacted.  The  same  13 
calves  which  had  reacted  before 
were  still  diseased,  but  52  calves  did 
not  react. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  66  head  were 
shipped  to  butchers,  including  all  of 
the  infected  calves.  Tubercular  le- 
sions were  found  in  all  of  the  car- 
casses, though  only  three  were  ut- 
terly condemned.  The  lesions  were 
seldom  found  in  lungs;  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  intestines  and  glands, 
indicating  that  the  disease  had  been 
principally  spread  through  the  feed 
which  had  been  given  in  buckets, 
greatly  aiding  spread  of  the  disease. 

Only  young  milk  stock  was  left 
besides  calves;  only  pasteurized  milk 
was  fed  to  the  latter;  and  all  were 
kept  away  from  the  old  yards  sev- 
eral months.  Meanwhile  the  corral 
was  scraped  and  disinfected,  all  sur- 
faces in  the  old  barn  were  scrubbed 
with  brushes  and  disinfectant,  and 
a  new  feed  barn  built.  Six  months 
later,  when  the  57  head  of  segre- 
gated animals  were  moved  in,  the 
tuberculin  test  revealed  no  reactors 
and  the  hard  fight  had  been  won. 


Elkhorn  Farm  Ayrshires 

Flnlayston  and  Jean  Armour  Bloodlines 


Production 


Quality 


Bena  Boss  III. 

Beeord:    16.114  lbs.  milk.  804  lbs.  butter  as  junior  four-year-old. 

BULL  CALVES  POR  SALE 
INQUIRY  AND  INSPECTION  INVITED 


J.  HENBT  MEYKB.  Owner, 
4  10  Montgomery  Street, 
Ham  Franelsea,  Cat. 


BOBEBT  L.  HENDBIE,  Herdsman, 
K.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  82. 
WaUanvllle,  CaL 


DISPERSAL 

AUCTION  SALE 

ON  THE  CROW  RANCH 

2  Miles  S.E.  of  Crows  Landing 

On  Thursday   -  -  -  April  11th,  1918 

On  the  above  •>•!»!  wl'l  sell  Mr.  A.  L.  Bettencourt's  entire  dalrv  herd  and  ranch 
equipment,  consisting-  of  170  head  of  cattle.  8  head  of  horses,  all  farming  machinery, 
■mall  tools,  etc.    The  cattle  consists  of  70  head  of  cows.  20  Durham*.  SO  head  of 

I  i  Ins,  mostly  second  end  third  cnlves:  20  two-year-old  heifers.  20  three-year-old 
springers.  20  yearling  heifers.  20  head  of  young  steers,  2  bulls,  a  lot  of  little  calves. 
Three  registered  bulls  have  been  used  In  this  herd,  one  from  the  Welch  herd  of  Los 

bunus,  one  Irom  the  Sargeam  herd,  and  one  from  the  Bert  Wallace  herd. 

Mr.  Bettencourt  has  raised  practically  all  of  these  cows.  These  cows  have  made  for 
him  as  much  as  $1,300  a  month  in  the  last  year  and  will  do  the  same  for  you  if 
properly  cared  for. 

Five  head  of  good  work  horses.  3  head  of  good  draft  colts.  10  head  of  hogs  averag- 
ing 150  lbs.,  some  chickens..  1  dozen  turkeys,  wagons,  buggies,  plows,  harrows,  mow- 
ing machines  and  rakes.  2  gas  engines,  all  dairy  equipment,  1  dandy  boom  bay  derrick, 
1  4-hp.  7-passenger  Overland  touring  car,  1017  model. 

Dairymen,  be  sure  and  look  this  herd  over  before  date  of  sale,  as  Mr.  Bettencourt 
is  absolutely  closing  out.  Two  of  his  sons  have  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Array 
and  his  lease  has  expired,  hence  this  sale.  Terms  can  be  arranged  for  with  the  owner 
before  date  of  sale,  otherwise  terras  will  be  cash. 

Fine  free  barbecue  dinner  with  all  the  fl  Tin's,    Come  out  and  eat  dinner  with  Tony 

wheiner  you  buy  or  not. 

A.  L.  BETTENCOURT.  Owner 

C.  N.  CLARK,  Clark.  COL  CY.  N.  CLARK,  Modesto,  Auctioneer. 

Office:    HIME  REALTY  CO. 


50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

at 

Modesto,  California 
Thursday,  May  9,  1918 

North  San  Joaquin  Breeders'  First  Consignment  Sale 

Contributors:  Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon;  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto; 
J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto;  E.  F.  Young,  Modesto;  H.  E.  Cornwell,  Modesto. 

In  this  sale  are  many  choice  producing  females,  show  cows  and  heifers,  bred  in 
most  desirable  lines,  and  Including  twenty  cows  and  heifers  with  official  records  up  to 
over  24  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  sixteen  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  30-pound  sires, 
and  a  limited  number  of  well-bred  young  bulls. 

Sale  conducted  under  the  regular  rules  of  this  company,  every  animal  pledged  to 
absolute  sale,  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested,  and  sold  subject  to  tuber- 
culin re  test  by  the  purchaser. 

CATALOG  FBEE  ON  BEQUEST. 

CALIFORNIA  RREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres.      C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Auctioneers:  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark;  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades 


THE  GREATEST  DAIRY  COW  IN  CALIFORNIA 

is  a  title  that  may  well  be  claimed  by  MISS  VALLEY  MEAD  DE  KOL  WAI.KKB,  who  has 
added  to  her  many  accomplishments  the  winning  of  the  California  Dairy  Competition  over 
all  breeds,  with  an  actual  produc- 
tion of  819.42  pounds  butter  fat  in 
10  months,  and  giving  her  a  total 
credit  of  966.9  pounds  butterfat 
with  age  handicap,  as  she  is  only 
a  Junior  three  year  old.  Keep  your 
eye  on  her  son 

Ring  Korndvke  Pontiac  20th 

our  Junior  herd  sire,  for  whom  we 
paid  $6500  in  the  Guaranty  Sale. 
You  will  want  to  buy  one  of  his 
sons  one  of  these  days,  and  in  the 
meantime  visit  our  herd  whenever 
convenient  and  see  the  great  cows 
and  heifers  with  which  he  is  being 
mated. 

Our  senior  herd  sire.  P  B  I  N  C  E 
BIVEKSIHK  WALK  KB,  is  by  the 
same  sire  as  Miss  Valley  Mead  IX* 
Kol  Walker,  and  is  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Aaggie  Acme  of  River  - 
side  2nd.  1331.77  pounds  butter  in 
one  year,  the  world's  official  record 
A  young  son  of  PBINCE  BIVEB- 
SIDE WAI.KKB  will  introduce  this 

wonderful  combination  of  breeding  — 
into  your  herd.    Only  a  few  on  hand  and  they  are  priced  so  reasonably  that  they  will  not 
remain  unsold  very  long.    OUK  ENTIRE  HKBD  18  TLBEBCULIN  TKSTHB. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIIN  FARM 

W.J.Hlgdon.Owner    TULARE,  CAU    H.  L.  Redd.  Herdsman 


°usireerd  King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  6  sisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sals 
at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  of  33.16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 
of  127  38  pounds,  sold  for  $8100. 

We  are  offering  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


April  «,  1918 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatcbford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sljek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^oRaiseCaiv^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulsoa  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Inc. 
Dtst.  •,  Frisians,  Cll. 


DOES  BETTER  WORK 
COSTS  YOU  LESS 


THE  Viking  Cream 
Separator  is  made 
of  the  finest  grades  of 
iron  and  tool  steel  in 
the  largest  separator 
factory  in  the  world. 
It  costs  you  less  but 
there  is  no  finer  ma- 
chine made  than  the 


V 

▼si 


IKIN, 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Easy  running,  hag  greater 
capacity,  close  skimming, 
easy  to  clean,  strong  ana 
durable.  Write  as  now  for 
the  Free  Viking  Separa- 
tor Book  and  learn  why 
the  Viking  is  used  all  over 
the  world. 

E.  J.  Chubbuck  Co., 

731  Market  St.. 
San  Frnn.  Uro.  C: 


Healthy  Udder 
~  Good  Milker 

The  mlSt  flow  win  be  easier  and  more  gen- 
erous if  the  udder  is  free  from  sores,  cuts, 
riians.  braises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflammation. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment,  is 
used  in  thousands  of  the  best  dairies  for  all 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox.  and  any  exterior 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  is  auickly  re- 
moved by  Bag  Balm:  its  great  penetrating 
qualities  soothe  and  soften  tie  tissues  and 
hasten  normal  healing.  Keep  Bag  Balm  on 
hand  always. 

Sold  In  big  BOo  packages  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonvllfe,  Vt. 


Coming  Stock  Sales! 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we 
are  in  receipt  of  attractive,  illustra- 
ted catalogues  of  the  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  sales  to  be  held  next  week. 
The  Hereford  catalogue  lists  50  ani- 
mals, 26  bulls  and  24  females,  by  the 
following  consignors:  D.  O.  Lively 
Stock  Farm,  Mayfield;  Wm.  Bem- 
merly,  Woodland;  H.  H.  Gable,  Es- 
parto; Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman; 
W.  D.  Duke,  Likely,  Cal.;  and  Co- 
zier &  Sons,  Wells,  Nevada.  The 
Shorthorn  catalogue  lists  75  head,  44 
bulls  and  31  females,  by  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  Mayfield;  Ormondale  Co., 
Redwood;  Paicines  Ranch  Co.,  Pai- 
cines;  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister; 
Hillcrest  Stock  Farm  and  University 
Farm,  Davis;  Roselawn  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland;  Wm.  Bond,  Newark; 
Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hopland;  Jack 
London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  and 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun.  The 
Hereford  sale  is  to  be  held  at  Davis 
on  April  10  and  the  Shorthorn  sale 
at  San  Francisco  on  April  11,  mak- 
ing it  convenient  to  attend  both 
sales.   

THREE    NEW    40-POUND  H0L- 
STEINS. 

The  twenty-eighth  purebred  Hol- 
stein  cow  that  has  produced  over  40 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week  is  Bess 
Burke  Ormsby  owned  in  Minnesota. 
She  recently  made  42.31  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days,  having  fresh- 
ened at  five  years  old.  She  made 
21.39  in  a  week  and  856.46  in  a 
year  as  a  two-year-old.  The  26th 
and  27th  40-pound  records  were 
also  recently  made  by  Niva  Kal- 
muck with  41.15  pounds  butter,  and 
by  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  Pontiac 
with  41.94.  The  former  is  owned 
in  Nebraska  and  the  latter  in  New 
York. 


FEWER  GRADES  —  MORE  PURE- 
BREDS. 


A  dairyman  is  absolutely  safe 
year  in  and  year  out  if  he  is  rais- 
ing his  own  feed  and  giving  it  to 
his  own  cattle  if  they  are  of  the 
right  kind,  according  to  Prof.  G.  H. 
True  of  University  Farm.  Hodmen 
not  raising  their  own  feed  must  get 
out  unless  they  are  willing  to  figure 
their  profits  over  as  long  a  time  as 
the  dairymen  must.  Producers  of 
grade  hogs  for  market  have  been 
going  out  of  business  at  the  same 
time  that  the  demand  has  been 
greater  for  purebreds  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  same  thing  is  likely  to 
happen  to  dairying. 


Pay  Out  Less 
For  Labor 


With  a  Louden  Carrier  like  this 
you  can  do  the  work  of  four  men 
yourself.  One  man  with  a  Louden 
can  accomplish  as  much  in  a  given 
time  as  four  men  with  wheelbarrows 
— and  the  man  with  the  Louden  will 
be  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day 
than  any  of  the  four,  too.  Solve 
your  labor  troubles  with 


Two 
Valuable  Books 

FREE! 

Big  112 -page 
book  of  modern 
barn  plans,  con- 
taining scores  of 
diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations. Also 
complete  catalog 
of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment. 


LOUDEN 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS  3 

You  can  actually  reduce  your  expense  for 
wages  75  per  cent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty these  days  of  finding  good  labor  at  any 
cost.  The  dairy  farmers  who  are  making  money 
are  those  who  are  using  time-saving,  labor- 
saving,  money-saving  equipment  like  this.  There's 
plenty  of  proof  in  the  free  books  offered. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

48  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco    424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


The  capturing  of  so  many  prizes 
by  Humboldt  county  cows  hap 
awakened  dairymen  there,  and  they 


are  talking  of  culling  out  slacker 
cows  and  otherwise  increasing  but- 
ter production. 


A  Timely  Warning 

TO  COW  OWNERS 

That  first  crop  of  alfalfa  with  its 
weeds  and  foxtail  won't  make  good 
hay,  but  it  will  make  Good  Silage. 
Keep  up  the  milk  flow  this  summer 
by  ensiling  that  first  crop  and  feed- 
ing it  out  as  silage,  when  green  pas- 
turage is  scarce. 

The  silo  will  be  empty  in  time  to 
fill  with  Corn  for  winter  feeding. 

Prompt  Action  Will  Save  Money 
The  man  who  places  his  order  now 
will  save  money  by  avoiding  the 
higher  prices  that  will  prevail  later 
on. 

INSTALL  AN  ILEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  AT  ONCE. 
Catalog,  Prices,  Terms,  Etc..  on  Request. 
Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  will  feed. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Thi*  i*  Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  World'*  Record  Holstein  Cow. 
50.68  pound*  of  Butter  in  Seven  Day*  — owned  by  Oliver 
Cabana.  Jr..  Pine  Grove  Farm.  Elma  Center,  N.  Y. 


Why? 


HERE  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  famous 
breeders  of  registered  dairy  cows  of  every  breed, 
who  use  EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINES:- 


Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  Pine  Grove  Farm, 
Elma  Center,  N.  Y. ;  Senator  A.  T. 
Fancher,  Fancher  Farm,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y.;  Charles  Pratt  Estate,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.;  Sherwin  Farm,  Willoughby,  O.; 
Woronoak  Farm,  Westfield,  Mass. 

And  these  are  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  market  milk  producers  who  use 
EMPIRES: 

E.  W.  Smith,  Richford,  Vt.;  Glen  W. 
Jeffers,  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Baumgartner,  Joliet,  III.;  Fred  Pabst, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  C.  P.  Fisher, 
Owatonna,  Minn.;  Chas.  McFrederick, 
Jerusalem,  Ohio;  F.  M.  Helm,  Fresno, 
Cal.;  C.  H.  Conrey,  Durango,  Colo. 

Why  do  the  foremost  breeders 
and  the  most  successful  dairymen  of 
every  class  use  EMPIRE  MILKING 
MACHINES? 


The  reasons  are  these:  Empire  Milk- 
ing Machines  solve  their  labor  prob- 
lems and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
their  cows.  They  milk  uniformly— the 
same  way  every  day.  They  lengthen 
the  cow's  period  of  lactation.  They 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  hand  milkers,  thus 
saving  many  times  their  cost  in  wages 
'in  a  remarkably  short  time.  They 
produce  better,  cleaner  milk  than  is 
possible  by  hand  milking — and  fre- 
quently increase  the  milk  flow.  They 
work  equally  well  on  easy  and  hard 
milking  cows. 

If  you're  milking  more  than  eight 
cows  you  will  want  an  Empire  Milker 
— yoa  need  it.  Our  factory  is  over- 
crowded with  orders,  so  see  the  Em- 
pire Dealer  at  once,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  your  Empire  Outfit. 


Write  for  catalogue  No.  45 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Alto  Manufacturer*  of  Empire 
Cream  Separators.  Gatoline  En- 
gine* and  Farm  Electric  Plant* 


CHICAGO.  ILL..  DENVER 
COLO..  MONTREAL  and 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SMALLEY  Book 
FREE! 

Thousands  irt  fllllue  their  Sil.m 
-I    quicker!  •■tier!  chsap«rl  —  with 
.«  i«     richrt.  twtUr  cut  *n*ll*«p  than 
6hp  en^DcT     ^verl    With  the  famous  patented 
Chain*!  Strip.  for     "      ^f0"*?0^  Attarhroent  thcr'ra 
Slicius  E*r  Con.        •"•kinir  dendf  feed*,  turnt  DJT  roufh- 
into  Umptlnff  meal,  fatteetnw 
faofi.cattlf.  sheep,  poultry .  at  a  1  & 
to  3u  '  coat- red  action!  Think  of  it) 
Mains    wonderful  combination 
meal -feeds  from  clover,  cornstalks, 
•napped   corn,   bean   straw,  pea 
vlnwa.  oatw,  rye— Cracks  peas,  corn, 
rx-ana!  —  Handles  leaves.  st«-m  and 
•HI   Savrs  waste  —  doesn't  injure 
color  of  bar  I 
Meal  Cdpacltiea  ranye  from  1080 


to  2840  Iba .  per  boo  r  t  too  to  900  lbs, 
meal  pvr  hour  wi  b  Junior  Mitt 
driven  by  0  to  6  b,  d.  ensjluei. 

Smalley 

Silo  Filler  SSV." 

Hake*  silo  filling  an  easy  as  A  11  CI 
Grip  hook  Force-feed  TABLE  and 
paddle  roller  automatically  feeda 
the  powerful,  swiftly  revolving, 
lawn-mower-like  knives!  —  turns  out 
Am  cutenallasre  of  unbeatable  rich- 
ness—increase*  ailo  tonnage— pays 
for  itself/. 
quickly, 
ented  low>a:  .  -  - 
one-puiley  CHAIN  J 
_  .UVE  Blowc 
Bavea  1-5  to  1-4  power  costs.  Ends  bt  _ 
•lippaaje  belt  troubles— Is  faster ,ck«Mr  j 
— aavea  time,  moony,  trouble. 

Blower  and  cutter  work  Independent-  i 
l».     Speed  op  fan  — or  slow  it  down!  - 
PPjiJ  of  knife  abaft  rv mains  the  same. 

Four  steea  of  Alfalfa  cutter*  with  / 
top  apron.     Book  explains  all.  It's 
FREE  -with  aamplea  of  meal.  WriU 

Pacific  Implement  Co.,  6en.  Agts. 

S+m  Franclsco.Csl. 
tffl»*«TSfhj.Ce..0Mi  "  ,i  Min.lowoc.W.i 


VICTORY  DRIVE 

Jur  irrigation  product*  will  In- 
ert1 a  so  your  production.  (Jet  our 
circulars  on  (Surface  Irrigation  Pipe, 
Well  Casing  and  other  supplies. 
American  Steal  Pips  &  Tank  Co.. 
^54-56  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.. 
Los    Angeles.  Cal. 


How  I  Dehorn  Calves 


•  | Written  for   r   Rural  Pre**  by  G.  W 

In  your  issue  of  the  23d  W.  L.  of 
San  Jose  wants  to  know  something 
about  dehorning  calves.  Having 
had  considerable  experience  in  de- 
horning calves  and  having  been 
very  successful  in  getting  good  re- 
sults, I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  W.  L. 
and  any  of  your  many  subscribers 
who  wish  to  dehorn  calves,  tell  my 
way. 

In  the  first  place  I  use  caustic 
potash  in  stick  form.  To  avoid  burn- 
ing my  fingers  I  make  a  pair  of 
tweezers  to  hold  the  potash.  I  take 
a  piece  of  thin  iron  sheet  or  corru- 
gated, and  cut  a  piece  about  5 
inches  long,  wider  in  the  center  and 
tapered  to  the  ends.  It  should  be 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  cen- 
ter and  three-eighths  at  the  ends. 
After  bending  it  to  the  shape  I 
want  It,  I  put  a  five-sixteenth  bolt 
or  any  piece  of  five-sixteenth  round 
iron  between  the  two  ends  and  by 
dosing  it  in  a  vise  and  holding  it 
firm  with  a  light  hammer  I  shape  it 
around  the  bolt  or  iron,  one  side  at 
a  time.  Then  spread  or  narrow  it 
afterwards  to  fit  the  caustic.  When 
you  want  to  dehorn  shake  your  cau- 
stic down  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  take  out  with  tweezer.  I  never 
use  any  water.  I  shave  the  top  of 
the  button  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  then  burn  it  down  good.  There 
will  be  blood  enough  to  moisten  the 
caustic.  It  will  begin  to  melt  as 
soon  as  it  is  out  in  the  air.  I  de- 
horn anything  that  the  horn  hasn't 


Cushion  Drive 
Takes  the  Shock 

—  adds  lonq  life 
to  This  Cutter 


Anyone  who  has 
seen  the  corn  "shooting"  into  a" 
silo-filler  or  heard  the  crash  on  the 
gears  as  the  loaded  carrier  is  started,  stopped" 
or  reversed  at  full  speed,  knows  what  this  Cush- 
ion of  coil  springs  will  do!  It  absorbs  the  shocks  of 
operation,  prevent*  breakage  of  parts,  and  cushions  the  machine  against 
undue  wear  and  tear.   This  is  one  of  the  exclusive  features  of 


"LOOKS  OUT 


FOR  DAD" 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 


Another  great  Money-Maker  idea  is  the  patented  Safety  Yoke, 
lis  makes  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  get  his  hands  in  the 
feeding  rolls  without  reversing  the  machine  and 
throwing  himself  Out. 

Af  terinvestigating  all 
Cutters,  we  selected 
i  Money-Makerasbest 


MAIL 


fitted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advancing 
prices,  shortage  of  materi- 
als and  freight  delays 
make  this  a  year 
when  it  is  wise 
to  order  early. 


THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO.  +w 
Indiana  Silo  Dept..  Salem,  Oregon  «*"  n 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  ^  ^ a)  W  * 


S WAYNE.  ROBINSON  &  CO,  Mfgra 
Richmond,  Ind. 


ot 


Money-Maker  Hay  Balers  bring  %  tf9*0* 

big  profits!  You  ought  to  have  one  » 

this  year.  Check  Coupon  for  \  K» 
FREE  Baler  Catalog. 


McMillan,  Hnrlrton.  (ul.) 

got  too  big  and  hard.  I  throw  tne 
calf,  get  my  potash  ready,  and 
with  a  good  heavy  sharp  knife  take 
the  horn  off  down  to  the  hair  and 
before  the  blood  starts  apply  the 
caustic  and  keep  it  burned  down 
until  it  grits.  To  take  up  the  sur- 
plus caustic  and  to  avoid  its  run- 
ning down  the  face  or  into  the  eyes, 
I  pick  up  some  dust  and  make  a  lit- 
tle mound  where  the  horn  was  and 
pat  it  down  to  make  it  solid.  If  I 
haven't  any  dust  in  the  corral  I  get 
some  in  a  small  pan  or  box.  It  is 
very  essential  that  this  should  be 
done,  as  otherwise  the  potash  is 
liable  to  run  down  the  face  and 
make  a  bad  sore.  The  dust  ab- 
sorbs all  the  extra  potash  and  when 
the  calf  gets  up  and  shakes  its  head 
the  potash  goes  off  with  the  dust 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  burning 
or  blinding  and  no  bad  after  ef- 
fects. In  cutting  off  a  large  horn  I 
hold  the  calf's  nose  between  my 
knees.  Take  hold  its  ear  with  my 
left  hand,  and  with  knife  in  right  I 
hook  in  behind  the  horn  and  slip  it 
off  close  to  the  head,  then  apply 
potash  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Corral  or  road  dust  might  easily 
contain  germs  of  infection  or  eggs 
of  insects  that  would  be  dangerous. 
To  prevent  spreading  of  the  potash, 
rub  vaseline  around  the  spot  to  be 
treated  and  do  not  use  too  much  of 
the  caustic. — Editor.) 


I  Written  for  Puclflc  Kurul  PreM  hy  William 
L.  Still.  La>  P»nz»,  CaL] 

I  see  a  query  by  "W.  L.,"  San 
Jose,  asking  the  best  way  to  dehorn 
calves.  I  have  used  the  following 
plan  successfully  for  years  (I  like  it 
so  much  better  than  the  caustic 
stick).  Take  a  calf  under  two  weeks 
old.  I  like  to  have  them  so  they 
will  drink  from  the  bucket,  say 
about  3  or  4  days  old.  I  use 
"Babbitts,"  or  one  of  the  best 
brands  of  lye  (not  washing  lye)  and 
mix  some  with  a  little  water  to  the 
thickness  of  cream—  one  can  make 
a  brush  or  swab,  to  apply  it  to  the 
horn,  by  taking  a  stick  and  wrap- 
ping a  strip  of  , cloth  around  one 
end  and  tieing  it  with  a  thread  or 
string.    I  don't  even  trouble  to  clip 


the  hair,  but  rub  the  lye  on  the 
horn-button.  In  about  an  hour,  oue 
can  examine  it  and  if  the  horn  is 
sunken  in  a  little,  they  can  put  on 
vinegar  to  kill  the  lye  and  save  the 
calf  any  further  burning,  and  the 
horn  will  not  grow. 


RICE  MIDS  FOR  FEED 


Rice  mids  are  more  starchy  than 
wheat  mids  but  they  are  af  about 
equal  feed  value,  said  Prof.  W.  W. 
Woll  in  answer  to  a  question  at  the 
Dairymen's  conference.  They  are 
used  particularly  for  fattening  ani- 
mals in  the  Southern  rice  states. 
They  have  come  under  suspicion  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  often  adul- 
terated with  ground  hulls  which 
are  not  only  absolutely  valueless  as 
feed,  but  are  dangerous.  Ground 
hulls  feel  gritty  when  mids  con- 
taining them  are  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  California  mills  have 
not  practiced  such  adulteration 
much.  Rice  mids  are  more  likely 
to  become  rahcid  than  those  from 
wheat. 


DAIRYMEN!  TELL  YOUR  BANKER 


A  North  Carolina  bank  penned  up 
a  purebred  Jersey  cow  and  her  calf 
on  their  main  business  floor  one 
day  recently  while  State  dairy  ex- 
tension agents  pointed  out  that  only 
one  in  every  six  farm  families  in 
the  United  States  has  a  cow,  but 
that  every  heifer  raised  will  bunt 
the  Kaiser.  The  banker  offered  to  ad- 
vance 75  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  any  cow,  and  orders  were 
taken  for  over  a  carload  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  dairy  agents  and 
brought  in  from  Ohio. 


INEXPENSIVE  HOG  EQUIPMENT. 


Hog  growers  do  not  need  ex- 
pensive equipment  if  well  drained 
locations  are  chosen  One  wpII- 
known  breeder  of  registered  hogs 
has  half  a  dozen  long  woven-wire 
paddocks,  each  with  a  shake-cov- 
ered shed  open  on  two  sides  and  his 
enough  for  a  wallow  to  keep  hogs 
cool  in  hot  weather.  Many  other 
pens  of  various  sizes  permitted 
grading  the  hogs  into  uniform 
bunches.  Some  of  these  had  simple 
straw  shades. 


Congestion  of  the  Udder 


To  the  Editor:  Our  cow  was  all 
right  until  one  morning  her  milk 
was  curdled  and  her  bag  was  hard. 
It  remained  that  way  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  then  she  got  all  right. 
First  the  curdled  milk  would  milk 
out  of  one  teat  and  then  another. 
She  is  on  pasture  and  I  give  her  al- 
falfa meal  at  milking  time.  Could 
it  be  from  an  injury  of  some  kind? 
— L.  F.  B.,  Healdsburg. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  congestion 
of  the  udder  which  may  be  caused 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  Give  her 
one  dram  potassium  iodide  in  solu- 
tion three  times  a  day  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 


(P.  K.  P. I 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  grade 
Jersey  that  had  her  first  calf  last 
year  and'  gave  9  quarts.  Soon  her 
off  fore-quarter  slacked  off  In  pro- 
duction two-thirds,  and  after  six 
months,  she  gave  about  a  wine 
glass  full  of  milk  from  this  quar- 
ter twice  a  day.  Her  second  calf 
came  a  month  ago,  and  she  began 
with  17  quarts.  Her  off  fore- 
quarter  then  gave  more  milk  than 
any  other  quarter,  and  her  whole 
udder  was  as  nice  and  square  as  you 
ever  saw.  Now  she  has  dropped  to 
13  quarts,  with  about  a  quart  from 
that  quarter  and  slightly  loss  from 
the  other  forequarter  than  from  the 
hind    quarters.      The    whole  front 


half  of  her  udder  has  lessened  in 
size,  but  the  rear  half  I  believe  to 
be  giving  as  much  '  milk  as  ever. 
Cow  healthy  and  fed  plenty  (but 
not  too  much)  of  a  balanced  ra- 
tion, including  green  feed.  My  help- 
er claims  that  slow,  gentle  milking 
stimulates  the  milk  flow  best.  I 
claim  that  fast  work,  with  good 
hard  pressure  on  the  teats  (but  be- 
ing careful  not  to  pull  them  much 
in  stripping),  is  better.  Which  do 
you  consider  right? — A.  B.  H.,  Co- 
vina. 

The  trouble  with  thu^  udder  is 
probably  organic  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  from  its  individual  struc- 
ture for  it  to  continue  in  full  flow 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  A 
cow  should  be  milked  fairly  rapidly, 
but  not  so  fast  as  to  bruise  or  in- 
jure the  udder. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

powerful  DISINFECTANT 


TO  REMOTE  AFTERBIRTH 

A  retained  afterbirth— neglect  edaaj 
Abortion  or  Barrenness.  B-K  u  desjebe  brinjB 
afterbirth  naturally  and  save*  band  removal. 

B-K  kills  Infecting  terms  and  odors,  heals 
uterus,  removes  slime  and  acid— oostaaiolrul 

Bend  for  Ballet  in  52.  "  Contagious  Abortion  ' 
testimony  from  breeders  '  'trial  oTe*.     If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  bis  Mine. 
CcmtiI  Ubfrafories,     Maduen,  Wo. 
j*i  n  So.  Dickinson  St. 


» 
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5.000  I N  USE 


"It  is  good  business  policy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  and  profit  by,  the  experi- 
ence of  others  wherever  possible.  It's 
miehty  satisfactory  to  know  you  arc 
right  when  making  any  investment." 


Chas.  K.  Spaulding, 


Pres. 


D 


EPENDABIL- 
ITY  —  that's 
the    most  de- 
sired quality  in  the 
world   when   necessity  makes 
the  accomplishment  of  some 
certain  thing  essential. 
Today,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  conserving 
and  preserving  every  pound  of  feed 
you  can.  Our  country  requires  this 
that  we  may  meet  our  present  na- 
tional crisis.    You  require  *t  that  you  may  avoid  the 
expense  of  buying  feed  at  such  tremendously  high 
prices  again. 

A  silo  is  essential  to  your  success  this  year.  It  spells 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  handling 
of  your  livestock.  It  means  that  the  average  silo  will  save  enough  foodstuff  to 
feed  80  soldiers  30  days.  It  helps  you,  and  it  helps  the  Nation. 
There  are  other  duties  for  you  to  follow,  too.  The  duty  to  yourself.  Your  crop 
is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  expense  and  hard  work,  you  can't  afford  to  risk  putting 
it  into  a  silo  of  unkno'wn  merit.  Buy  a  silo  that  you  absolutely  know  will  give 
back  to  you  a  ton  of  rich,  nourishing  feed  for  every  ton  put  into  it.  Get  a  silo  ot 
proven  quality — an 


It 


India„a  SUos  a.  made  tag  £ 

«  £  £££££    A  silo  Led,  o„,  in  actna,  use  on  .he  fan. 

of  65  000  American  farmers— successful  ones. 

Gaaraa'.eed  ,0  do  ill  .or  yoa  *»»  *J  ^fg- ^ZtiZ  SSS%£ 

65.0CO  y0  sUo-NOW    D„nW,i,rnl  =«■ 

Fall.    Ra«  materials  are  fast  being   diverted    tor   Government  use. 

Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


SALEM,  OREGON  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Salem  office 


OKD  BY  THE  NATION 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lirestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  •end  on  postal  cards,  notes  rerard- 
ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  $200,000  Lundy  dried  milk 
plant  at  Newman  will  soon  be  filling 
large  orders  for  the  army. 

Armour  &  Co.,  the  big  Chicago 
packing  concern,  has  entered  Cali- 
fornia by  the  purchase  of  the  Oak- 
dale  creamery. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' association  now  has  350 
members,  and  co-operative  market- 
ing will  be  started  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible. 

It  was  noticed  that  when  milk 
prices  were  raised  twice  in  San 
Francisco  consumption  was  reduced 
on  the  cheaper  grades,  but  the  de- 
mand continues  for  certified  milk. 

A  nation-wide  plan  on  the  part 
of  cold  storage  corporations  to  de- 
press the  prices  of  dairy  ,  products, 
is  reported  and  will  be  met  in  Cali- 
fornia by  closer  organization. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  White  Heather 
of  Torr  has  recently  completed  a 
yearly  official  test  in  which  she  pro- 
duced 15.907  pounds  of  milk  and 
664.34  pounds  of  fat.  She  was  born 
in  April,  1907,  and  bred  by  William 
Lindsay,  Torrs,  Scotland. 

We  have  seen  water  poured  into 
the  separator  just  at  the  fljjish,  but 
the  Gibson  Company  is  the  first 
place  where  water  is  forced  in  as 
the  separator  is  started.  "Takes 
out  all  the  dust  and  lowers  the  bac- 
teria count,"  says  the  herdsman. 

The  world's  record  for  milk  pro- 
duction in  30  days  has  been  broken 
by  the  Napa  State  Hospital's  Hol- 
stein  cow.  Raphaella  Johanna  Aagie, 
which  produced  3794.6  pounds,  or 
1897  quarts.  The  best  previous  rec- 
ord for  a  30-day  period  was  3767.3 
pounds. 

W.  S.  Williams,  Jersey  and  Po- 
land China  breeder  of  Orland,  has 
joined  forces  with  Chas.  Leonard  at 
Glenn  who  has  been  growing  fine 
bred  Jerseys  for  the  last  25  years. 
This  should  make  a  great  combina- 
tion, as  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
breeding  the  Island  type  Jerseys  for 
years  in  Oregon  before  coming  to 
California  and  Mr.  Leonard  has  been 
breeding  strictly  American  type. 
Using  Mr.  Williams'  bull  on  Mr. 
Leonard's  cows  and  vice-versa  should 
prove  a  very  valuable  cross. 

W.  C.  Saxton  has  returned  from 
Modesto,  where  he  purchased  two 
purebred  Holstein  heifers  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  a  herd  which  he  is  now 
planning.  He  recently  sold  his 
grade  dairy  stock  and  will  raise  only 
purebred  Holstein  cattle.  The  two 
heifers  which  he  bought  of  J.  W. 
Benoit  are  Madelina  Cornelia  King 
and  Ruby  Pontiac  Nyda  Burke,  the 
price  for  the  pair  being  $700.  Mr. 
Santon's  decision  in  favor  of  pure- 
bred cattle  is  in  line  with  the  gene- 
ral movement  toward  bettering  the 
breeds  of  farm  stock  which  is  going 
on  extensively  in  Glenn  coanty. 

Pietertje  Lorena  Korndyke  is  one 
of  the  fine  specimens  of  high  produ- 
cing cows  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis.  She  is 
nearing  the  completion  of  a  year 
production  test,  a  unique  feature  of 


Appleton 
Silo  Filler 


Two 
FREE 

Books 


^  lU  new  feature* 
*  live  you  money. 

For  years  famous  for  de- 
pendability, great  capacity 
and  light  running,  the  Ap- 
pleton now  hns  new  features 
which  make  It  the  biggest 
labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
ing silo  filler.  Get  the  proof- 
free  cstalog  describes  these 
Improvements.  Write  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 
41  It  Furs  St.,  BsUtU.  111. 


Four  Sites 


which  is  that  the  last  day  of  the 
test  is  the  day  of  the  University 
Farm  Picnic,  Saturday,  April  20. 
Visitors  who  are  at  the  Dairy  Barn 
on  that  afternoon  will  witness  the 
last  milking  of  the  test,  which  at 
the  rate  it  is  going  at  present,  will 
show  a  production  of  620  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  the  year.  Lorena  is 
making  this  record  after  dropping 
her  second  calf,  for  she  is  only  five 
years  old. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  hog  market  sale  of  April  18, 
given  by  the  farm  bureau,  will  be 
held  at  El  Centro  instead  of  Braw- 
ley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "Liberty 
League"  at  Dunnigan,  Saturday  last, 
at  70-pound  shoat  was  auctioned  by 
Fred  Shaffer  for  $150,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  Rural  Press  representative  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  Berk- 
shire herd  of  the  Anchorage  Farm 
at  Orland  recently.  The  herd  sire. 
Star  Leader,  is  one  of  the  great 
boars  of  the  country  and  the  whole 
herd  is  very  promising.  Mrs.  Hardy 
stated  that  the'  report  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a  $10,000  boar  in  the  East 
by  them  was  not  correct. 

Members  of  the  National  Duroc- 
Jersey  Record  association  and  the 
American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Bree- 
ders' association  are  being  mailed 
ballots  and  requested  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  to  consolidate  the  two 
organizations  and  also  whether  the 
headquarters  are  to  remain  in  Peo- 
ria or  moved  to  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards where  free  rent,  light  and 
heat  have  been  'promised. 

W.  Bernstein  reports  great  in- 
terest in  his  coming  Poland  China 
sale  at  Hanford,  April  17th,  as  evi- 
denced by  requests  for  catalogues. 
Breeders  who  want  new  blood  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  selecting 
from  one  of  the  best  herds  of  prize 
winners  in  the  State.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein is  offering  some  of  his  best 
stock  because  of  the  necessity  of 
cutting  down  the  number  and  buy- 
ers may  be  assured  of  good  treat- 
ment. 

Horace  L.  Hill  of  the  Tovon 
Farms  at  Los  Altos,  is  going  into 
the  breeding  of  Berkshires  strongly. 
This  company  got  two  sows  at  Car- 
ruthers  sale  two  years  ago  and  last 
week  purchased  seven  more  sows 
from  Carruthers,  some  of  the  best 
in  the  herd.  One  was  Rookwood 
Laurel  the  three-year-old  sow  that 
won  honors  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  as  an 
under  a  year  sow.  Mr.  Hill  is  now 
looking  for  the  best  Berkshire  boar 
in  America. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A  conference  of  range  cattlemen 
will  take  place  at  Davis,  April  8 
and  9. 

W.  E.  Premo  at  Portervllle  sold 
350  head  of  cattle  last  week  at  very 
good  prices. 

Stockmen  in  Kern  county  com- 
plain of  the  non-enforcement  of  the 
brand  identification  law. 

A  record  cattle  deal  was  recently 
closed  in  Imperial  Valley  by  the  es- 
tate of  J.  H.  Latham  in  which  1,540 
head  of  beef  cattle  were  sold  to  the 
California  Dressed  Beef  Co.  at  over 
$100,000.  The  price  paid  is  stated 
at  8  cents  per  pound.  They  were 
5  to  8  years  old,  and  were  brought 
from  Texas  last  fall  to  be  fattened 
for  market. 

Carruthers  Farms  of  Mayfield, 
have  changed  bulls  to  be  offered  at 
the  Shorthorn  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  11th.  They  will  offer 
the  two-year-old  white  bull,  Hall- 
wood  Villager,  out  of  a  Lavender 
cow  and  a  grandson  of  Villager. 
This  animal  will  be  strongly  backed 
in  the  bidding  by  Beveral  breeders 
who  have  at  times  tried  to  buy  him 
at  private  sale.  All  of  the  16  head 
of  Scotch  Shorthorns  to  be  offered 
in   the  sale   by  Carruthers  Farms 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  Tears  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judres  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog. 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
nigh  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow.  P.  P.  L  E.,  1015;  Sacramento.  1916.  »30  pp- 

PAIS   DEALING.   CNIPOBM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS.    REST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OP  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

M.  BA8SETT  Hanford,  Cal. 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer 
will  want  to  buy,  at  a  price  a  far= 
mer  will  want  to  pay. 


Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  it 
tells  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  & 


tfVORAGE/s, 

>-k  - — & — .  *Z4 

VOrland  Gali  forniav* 


!\  Star  Leader 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS — ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glenvlew  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar.  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winnings  at   World's  Fair.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita   \1.  Baldwin 

W.  tl.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Oives  Greatest  VALUE  ior  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


NEVADA 

HEREFORD  RANCH 


Registered  Hereford  cattle. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale. 
See  our  offering  at  Hereford 
sale,  Davis,  Calif.  April  10th. 


Jno.  H.  Cazier  &  SonsCo. 


WELLS.  NEVADA 


SPELLMIRE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164         MONTEBELLO,  CAL. 


have  just  been  tuberculin  tested  and 
every  one  was  pronounced  clean  by 
Dr.  Olson  Stauffer  of  Palo  Alto. 


Sheep. 

One  hundred  sheep  have  died  east 
of  Orland  from  eating  the  poisonous 
lupine  weed. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  sheep 
of  the  year  was  made  recently  when 
Thomas  Hutchinson  of  Wheatland 
paid  $48,000  for  2,000  head. 


BERNSTEIJTS  RANCH 

REDUCTION  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED 

POLAND 
CHINAS 

Hanford,  April  17th 

60  head  will  be  sold,  consisting 
of— 

4  Herd  Boars. 

18  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

6  Fall  Boars,  32  Fall  Gilts. 

War  conditions  have  affected  my 
business  in  town  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  now  unable  to  give  as 
much  time  to  my  ranch  as  for- 
merly and  can  not  look  after  so 
large  a  herd  as  I  have  been  keep- 
ing. Some  of  my  best  will  be  of- 
fered in  this  sale  and  it  will  pay 
any  breeder  to  attend. 

Address  all  communications  to 

F.  E.  NEWTON,  Secretary 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog;) 
Lantest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanllnira  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINRLAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  CaL 
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T.  S.  Glide  of  Datvis  reports  the 
sale  of  13  head  of  their  famous  re- 
gistered Shropshire  bucks  to  Peter 
Lynch  of  Napa.  His  ewes  have  just 
about  finished  lambing,  and  a  good 
percentage  is  reported.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  start  feeding  the 
ewes  last  December  and  it  eats 
into  a  man's  bank  account,  says 
Mr.  Glide,  to  pay  for  the  hay.  In 
our  travels  over  the  State  we  have 
never  run  across  a  finer  lot  of  young 
Shorthorn  service  bulls  than  Mr. 
Glide  is  offering  at  present. — D.  L. 
S.   

GREAT  HERD  OF  HOGS. 


THE  MI, LIKEN  BR  AND  of  Chester  Whites 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  /all  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in    May    their    second    litters.     Nice  spring 

gilts  bred   to   farrow  in  June.     Fall  pigs  

both  sexes — four  different  sires  used  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills.  Sacramento  county.  Cal. 
 •  Berkshires. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco 


Hogs  have  proven  a  profitable 
venture  on  the  James  Mills  ranch 
at  Hamilton.  About  1,600  head  of 
old  and  young  pigs  are  being  car 
ried  on  the  ranch  at  this  writing 
and  it  is  planned  to  keep  enough 
brood  sows  to  turn  off  about  4,000 
head  a  year  for  the  pork  barrel 
Both  grades  and  purebreds  are 
raised,  but  just  as  fast  as  the  pure 
bred  gilts  come  in  the  grade  sows 
will  be  butchered  till  all  are  sold 
off  s  and  only  purebred  Berkshires 
kept.  It  is  planned  to  make  this 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  purebred 
Berkshires  in  the  west.  The  two 
herd  boars  Ames  Rival  and  Laurel 
Champion  are  as  fine  individuals  as 
will  be  found  in  the  State. 

Methods  of  feeding:  Mr.  Mills 
sees  that  the  youngsters  get  all 
the  feed  they  can  eat,  both  pasture 
and  grain,  till  they  weigh  about  75 
pounds,  then  they  are  turned  on 
good  pasture.  This  winter  it  has 
been  the  cover  crop  grown  in  the 
orchard.  Alfalfa  pasture  is  used 
after  the  orchard  is  plowed.  The 
finishing  is  done  in  the  summer  on 
the  stubble.  When  they  are  fin- 
ished in  the  winter  season,  they 
ar«  taken  off  the  pasture  at  175 
pounds  and  are  put  in  the  fatten- 
ing pen  and  fed  grain  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  till  they  weigh  around 
200  pounds.  It  is  not  expected  that 
a  hog  will  ever  be  fed  over  two 
sacks  of  grain  and  usually  only  one 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3e  per  word  each  issue 


Poland-Chinos. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — You  can,  even  at 
present  price  of  grain.  If  you  have  our  famous 
Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — the  mammoth, 
prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feeding  kind.  Special 
sale  of  weaned  pigs,  many  sired  by  our  great 
$1000  Jumbo  Model.  Prices  reasonable;  satis- 
faction guaranteed;  everything  immune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet,  "Hogs  for  Profit." 
Packed  with  valuable  information;  tells  how 
to  become  successful.  Ranch  in  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner.  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A 
Marsh -Strong  Bldg,.  Los  Angelee.  


FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd:  acknowledged  by  experts  the 
best  Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia; sire  of  Banker's  Boy.  first  in  the 
senior  yearling  at  P.  P.  I.  E.,  and  Chief's 
Victor,  grand  champion  California  State 
Fair.  For  prices  and  information,  write  J.  K. 
Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif.  


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cat. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head.  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland.   


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook.  Para- 
dise. Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINA8  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A .  Cra  wshaw,  Han  ford.  Kings  County,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.   H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  O.  DE  RAAO  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.    Leinoore.  Cal .  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA8 — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon. 
Cal.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas     W.  J.  Hanna.  Qllroy  

Chester  Whites. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few 
of  his  get.    Fred  B   Wulff.  Modesto  Cal 


HIUH  CLASS  BEKKSHIKES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition.  3  and  4  months  old.  $20 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne.  Cal. 


DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee.  Natomas 
District  1000. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J  L 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto. 


HOI* LAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES— 
Cholera  immune.  Mayfield,  Cal 


FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES.  write 
Qlenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss 
Patterson.  Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price,  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son,  Willows,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE  

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 
DUROC-JERSEYS— Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.     Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa,  Cal. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.   Barney.   Hanford.  Cal 


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding:  service 
boars:  weanlinrs  sired  bv  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.     H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Taking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  farrowed  March  1st.  H.  R. 
Nourse.  Walnut  Creek.  Cal 

DURO(NJERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  is  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  If  it  is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
it.  Only  the  original  carries  this 
signature. 


DENVER,  COLO.    WICHITA.  KANS. 
AMARI1XO,  TEX. 
401  Bryson  Blk., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


For  Blackleg 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 


MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA,  CAL.. 

offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia. 
Cal 


THOMPSON'S    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351,  Modesto.  Cal.   


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 

  Ayrshlres.  

NORABEL   FARM"  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock   for  sale   at  reasonable  prices. 

Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 
FAIRVIEW   AVRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay,  Sheridan,  Nevada. 

AYRSHIRES— Registered ;   all  ages.     E.  B. 

McFfcrland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  Bale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.   


BREEDER   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hehgerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..-  Woodland.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    MeAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.       R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTErN-FRIESIAN  CAT. 

TLE — Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  '  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — RegTa- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.   

 BEEF  CATTLE.  

REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left:  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barnerrover.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalor 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn    bulls    for   sale.     Paicines  Ranch 

Co..  320  Sharon  Blder..  San  Francisco. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horna.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W     J.     BEMMERLY,     Woodland.  Cal.  

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.~GabTe 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR — Won  first  money 
as  yearling,  Fresno  Fair.  1915.  B.  H.  Han- 
cock. Lemoore.  Cal. 


GET  STARTED  RIGHT — Six  fine  sows,  bred 
for  third  litters.  Correspondence  invited.  Geo. 
L.  Horine,  Winton.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS— A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1.  Red- 
wood City.  Cal 


DUROC-JKRSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUB  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham.  Lancaster. 
Cal. 


"REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  orize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Youne  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tuhbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
noara      Hans   Duveneek.   TTMab.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley.   Tulare.  Cal. 


Hflmnahlrea. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KINO    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est damn  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Oom- 
panv.  Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 


SONS  OF  FINDERN  VALDESSA — Four 
nearest  dams  of  one  calf  averaged  over  33 
lbs.  butter.  One  from  28-lb.  3-year-old.  One 
from  excellent  granddaughter  of  Findern  Pride 
Johanna  Rue.  Toyon  Farm  Association.  First 
National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULL — 
whose  dam  is  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiaes  14th  and  Ardsa.  a  24-lb.  cow.  His  sire 
is  Segis  De  Kol  Pontiac  Burke,  grandson  of 
the  famous  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTETNS — 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto. 

Jerseys. 


30 — PUREBRED  JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION — 30 

at  Orland,  California,  Wednesday.  April  24th, 
Linharger  &  McLouth  consign  25  females  and 
5  bulls.  1  double  grandson  of  Jacoba's  Ema- 
non.  a  grandson  of  Eminent's  Bess,  with 
1132  lbs.  butter  in  1  year,  1st  dam  with  518 
lbs.  at  2  years  old.  Also  a  grandson  of  Fairy 
Glen's  Raleigh,  both  of  serviceable  age.  1 
bull  calf  with  5  Register  of  Merit  dams  with 
an  average  of  635  lbs.  10  Register  of  Merit 
cows  with  1st  and  2nd  dams  in  Register  of 
Merit,  with  records  up  to  842  lbs. 

9  heifers  out  of  above  cows. 

The  above  sale  of  Grand  Breeding.  Outstand- 
ing Individuality  and  Quality,  being  Herd 
Headers  and  Foundation  Individuals,  equal  to 
the  best. 

Sale  starts  at  1  p.  m.  at  Orland  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  where  every  convenience  is  present 
for  a  big  crowd. 

LINRARGER  &  McLOUTH,  Consignors. 
BANK  OF  ORLAND.  Clerk. 

L.  H.  LINBARGER,  Auctioneer. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  'BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford  Cal 


Cal 


SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal. 

KAUPKE"  BROS.,     WOODLAND^     CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hamnshire  sheep. 


BISHOP    BROS..    SAN    RAMON,    CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer-©!" 
Ramboulllets.   Hanford.  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL— 
Breeders,    importers   of    Hampshire  sheep 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCH  ERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P.-P.  I.  B.. 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts.     Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.    Sure   get.    Geo.    Millerick.  Cazadero. 

Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.    J.  K.  Macomber.  Tinton.  Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offer* 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls 
Guy  H   Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows      C    D    Havwnrth.   Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O    J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Oiiemseya. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argiea  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


KDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.   Snntee.  Cnl. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE   WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldeet  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buving. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  r^EIV^Tho 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
•he  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..    Inc.,    Eighth    and   Townsend    Sts..  San 

Franciaco.  Cal. 


CATTLEMEN,  ATTENTION — For  rent.  4500 
acres  No.  1  cattle  grazing  pasture  near  Eu- 
reka. Humboldt  county.  Address  C.  B 
Driver  Dinuha.  Cnl.  

WANTED — Thoroughbred  Polled  Angus 
bull  ready  for  service.  Steve  Webb,  Wood- 
lake,  Cal. 
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They  Win  on  the  Roads 
You  Drive  on 


3AX 

Shoulders 
Strength 


A3AKTIRES 

Dirt  Track  Champion  of  America 

These  same  wianing  Ajax  Tires,  successful  oa  dirt  traotca  at  kigh 
•peed,  will  be  equally  successful  for  you  on  your  roada  at  your  speed. 

Dirt  tracks  are  the  same  road-bed  as  the  couatry  roads  surround- 
ing them.   Success  on  dirt  tracks  means  service  on  couatry  roads. 

AJAX  TIRES  on  proved  performance,  are  the  moacy-snving,  mile- 
age-giving tires  for  the  farmer. 

SHOULDERS  ^STRENGTH 

The  picture  shows  these  supports  built  into  Ajax  Tires  on  both 
sides  of  the  tread,  giving  them  more  tread  on  the  road  —  more  rubber 
where  it  should  be.  They  give  longer  life  to  Ajax  Tires  because  road 
friction  is  thus  distributed  evenly  over  the  tread.  On  Ajax  Tires 
there  can  be  no  centering  of  friction  in  one  spot  to  wear  through  to 
the  fabric 

AcFAX  ROAD  KING 

"More  Troad  on  thm  Road" 

Ajax  Road  King  proves  its  superiority  in  competition  with  other 
tires.  ON  THE  ROAD.  Built  for  city  streets  or  faun  highways. 
Ajax  Road  King  has  "more  tread  on  the  road"  than  other  tires.  Note 
its  triangle  barb  tread — an  added  safety  factor. 

97%  Owners'  Choice 

Is  a  practical  endorsement  of  Ajax  quality  unequalled  by  any  ether  large 
tire  manufacturer.  This  huge  percentage  of  Ajax  output  is  the  choice  of  car 
owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars.  All  Ajax  Tires — and 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes— give  real  service.  Write  for  booklet  on  Ajax  Shoulders 
of  Strength. 

AJAX  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc.,  1796  Broadway.  New  York 

'While  Otkm  An  Claiming   Quality.  Wm  Arm  GaaranUcinm  It." 


Champion  Ram.  P.  P.  I.  £. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININIINOS  F».  P.  I.  E-,  191S 

Aged  Ham.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  16  Firsts.  P  Seconds,  and  H  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Runs  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   County,  California. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  AH  Parts  mt  California. 

Ben  A.  Rboades,  Auctioneer 

IMtl-3-ft  Ho.  Main  St..  Los  snrrin,  Cat 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
SB  years  In  this  business.    I  sel 

Urect  to  the  consumer  You  ad 
>s  your  own  agent  and  save  20  pet 
<ent  Tanks  from  300  gallons  tc 
10  000  gallons  in  slock.  A  stock 
tank  «x2  ft..  $10.  For  hot  cli 
states  get  my  patent  tank  Refer 
ence:  Fanners  &  Merchants  Bam 
of  Stockton  Phone  2957 
R.  V,  WILSON.        Stock*  oa.  Cmi 


SERVICE 


As  this  company  is  not  operated  for 
profit,  its  entire  resources  are  directed 
to  the  service  of  all  breeders  who 
breed,  buy,  and  sill  under  high  stand- 
ards. 

This  resourceful,  well-directed  ser- 
vice can  be  made  useful  to  you. 
Write  us  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell 
good  registered  animals. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Baby  Beeves  Are  Now  Popular 

[ Written  far  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

„The  demand  for  small,  high-qual-  |  whole  baby  beef  industry  depends 
ity  cuts  of  meat  and  the  ..increased  upon  speed  In  finishing  the  animals 
cost  of  producing  beef  have  com-   for  market. 


bined  to  foster  growth  of  the  baby- 
beef  industry.  Baby  beeves  may  be 
described  as  well-fattened,  finished 
animals  weighing  from  900  to  1200 
pounds  and  marketed  when  between 
14  and  20  months  old.  It  takes  less 
food  to  profluce  a  pound  of  flesh 
with  them  than  with  mature  cattle, 
they  sell  as  high  as  the  best  of 
other  fat  cattle,  and  markets  for 
baby  beeves  have  been  stable  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  The  young 
heifers  sell  as  well  as  the  steers,  and 
the  returns  from  the  money  In- 
vested in  the  production  of  such 
cattle  come  quicker.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  takes  more  experience  to 
succeed  with  baby  beeves  than  with 
mature  cattle,  a  better  grade  of 
stock  is  required,  and  farm  rough- 
age cannot  be  substituted  for  grain 
to  the  same  extent. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  811  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it.  is  pointed  out  that  the 
first  necessity  for  the  production  of 
baby  beef  is  a  herd  that  has  at  least 
a  fair  amount  of  beef  blood.  The 
cows  need  not  be  purebreds,  but 
they  should  have  at  least  two  or 
three  crosses  of  such  blood  in  them. 
A  preponderance  of  dairy  blood  will 
not  give  profitable  results.  The 
cows  should,  however,  produce 
enough  milk  to  keep  the  calves  well 
and  growing  without  much  addi- 
tional feed. 

A  good  bull  will  do  much  to  off- 
set defects  in  the  cow  herd.  A 
good  beef  form  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  earliness  of  maturity 
are  essentials;  the  owner's  success, 
in  fact,  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  bull's  ability  to  transmit 
the  latter  characteristic  to  his  off- 
spring. Money  spent  in  acquiring 
a  bull  that  will  do  this  is  likely  to 
prove  a  good   investment,  for  the 


A  herd  at  least  large  enough  to 
produce  a  carload  of  calves  a  year 
is  recommended  in  the  bulletin  men- 
tioned. Shipping  in  carload  lots  is 
usually  the  only  economical  way  of 
getting  stock  to  market.  Twenty 
to  twenty-seven  baby  beeves  con- 
stitute a  carload.  Some  allowance 
must,  of  course,  be  made  for  loss 
and  for  calves  that  are  not  suited 
for  treatment  as  baby  beef.  Since 
a  well-matured  bull  can  take  care 
of  fifty  or  sixty  cows,  the  bull 
charge  per  calf  also  will  be  greater 
when  the  breeding  herd  is  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  pastures. 
The  amount  of  available  roughage 
is  another  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  the  breeding 
herd.  Roughage  should  form  the 
basal  portion  of  the  ration  for  the 
cows.  It  cannot  be  bought  with 
profit  at  the  prevailing  prices  and 
no  more  cows  should  be  kept,  there- 
fore, than  the  farmer  can  feed  with 
home-grown  roughage. 

The  feeding  of  the  calves  intended 
for  market  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  season  of  the 
year  they  are  born  in,  whether  any- 
other  use  is  made  of  the  mother's 
■milk  before  weaning,  and  the  age 
at  which,  it  is  planned  to  sell  the 
beeves.  Suggestive  rations  in  which 
these  points  are  considered  are  given 
in  the  bulletin.  These  are  made  up 
of  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  silage, 
clover  hay  and  oat  straw.  If  bar- 
ley, milo,  kafir,  or  similar  grains  are 
substituted  for  corn,  somewhat 
larger  quantities  should  be  used. 
Linseed  ureal  may  be  used  instead 
of  cottonseed  meal,  and  if  neither 
of  these  is  available  a  high-grade 
leguminous  hay  should  be  used  for 
roughage. 


Cattle  Brands  Being  Designated 


[Written  for  Vm 

The  State  Cattle  Protection  Board 
met  in  San  Francisco,  April  1,  and 
decided  on  the  system  of  district- 
ing the  State  for  use  of  cattle 
brands.  Certificates  of  registration 
of  brands  are  being  sent  to  cattle- 
men who  have  applied  for  them  and 
whose  brands  do  not  conflict.  Each 
brand  may  be  used  exclusively  by 
its  owner  in  the  county  where  his 
range  lies  and  in  all  counties  sur- 
rounding it.  In  the  applications  for 
the  right  to  use  brands  opportunity 
was  given  for  second,  third,  and 
fourth  choice.  Cattlemen  who  indi- 
cated such  choices  are  receiving 
their  permits  without  delay.  Where 
the  same  brand  has  been  sought  by 
several  in  the  same  territory,  and 


ifle  Rural  Press.] 

no  second  choices  indicated,  the 
board  must  look  carefully  into  the 
rights  of  each  and  decide  who  may 
use  it.  This  means  delay  in  assign- 
ment. 

The  board  has '  started  inspectors 
to  overtake  the  migratory  slaugh- 
terers and  compel  them  to  take  out 
licenses  under  $1,000  bond  to  use 
due  diligence  regarding  ownership 
of  cattle  they  kill. 


John  Wilcox  of  Porterville  is  the 
originator  of  a  plan  to  have  each 
member  of  the  State  Cattlemen's 
Protective  Association  donate  one 
beef  steer  to  the  Red  Cross  society. 
A  carload  is  already  in  sight. 


HEDnCADn  C  ATTIC  CAIP  By  ib.  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
IlCKCrUKU    vAlllX   JAJLX   Cattle  Breeders  Association 

University  Farm.  Davis,  Cat.     Wednesday,  April  10,  1918 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls. 
All  Western  bred.    Consigners  to  the  sale:     Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells, 

Nevada;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Woodland;  D.  O. 
Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman, 
California. 

Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer. 
Write  for  catalogue  to:  —  D  .    O.  LIVELY 
582  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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REMEMBER 


THE  TIME-THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1918  (1  p.m.  sharp) 
THE  PLACE-New  Sales  Pavilion,  478  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 
THE  EVENT— The  First  Spring  Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle 


UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    O  F 


CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

320   SHARON    BUILDING        -  SAN    PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer  • 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

*  FROM  CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


Count  Glory.  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn,  1916-1917. 

At  the  coming  breeders'  Shorthorn 
Sale,  at  San  Francisco,  April  11th, 
the  Carruthers  Farms  will  offer 


:-:  1  6  HEAD  OF  SHOW  STOCK  :-: 


Eight  heifers  and  8  bulls,  full  Scotch,  purebred,  registered.  The  kind 
of  stock  you  want  to  head  your  herd.  The  thick-meated,  money-making, 
show  type.    Among  these  animals  will  be 

HALLWOOD  VILLAGER,  two-year-old  White  Bull,  of  great  character  and 

individuality,  combined  with  rare  breeding. 
MAYFLOWER  20th,  the  three-year-old  show  cow,  due  to  calve  about 

May  1st. 

The  two-year-old  roan  heifer  Mayflower,  the  best  young  cow  in  her  class 
on  the  circuit  last  fall. 
This  stock  is  among  the  choicest  of  my  herd  and  will  be  sold  at  your 
price.    Send  for  catalogue. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD 


CALIFORNIA 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  beavy  boned  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
E  V  K  B  Y      ANIMAL      POSITIVE  I-  V  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto,  on 
Woodside  Road.    We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees 
on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       ODMONnAI  P    CC%  B.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JEHSEY  SWINE    V/IV1'lV"'i^  l^^ll—I-.    VV.         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
Will  consign  12  head  to  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  combines  some  of  the  strc 
and  Grea 

THOMAS  T.  MILLER 


Herd  combines  some  of  the  strongest  blood  lines  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 


314  So.  Normandie  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

v  THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Will  consign  some  choice  bulls  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  11. 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Fall  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.         P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 
Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:    HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

n  AVin  i  cthi  i  cnv  320  sharon  building 
DAVID  J.  MULLcKY       san  francisco,  cal. 

Will  Have  Some  Entries  at  the  Shorthorn  Sale,  April  II 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

hopland,  cal. 

Breeders  of  the  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Sacramento,  1917 
Consigning  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale 

Three  Heifers  and  One  Bull 

Two  of  the  Heifers  Bred  to  a 
Grandson  of 

SULTAN'S  LAST  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH 

Has  Consigned  to  the 

SHORTHORN  SALE 

The  prize  winning  white  heifer, 
London's  Aloha,  sired  by  Roselawn 
Choice,  and  Roan  Lady,  with  bull 
calf  at  foot,  10  months  old,  sired  by 
Roselawn  Choice. 

Also  have  for  sale  registered  Shire 
Roselawn  choice— -Won  two  firsts   two    Mares,  Stud  and  Filly  Colts,  Jersey 

pold  medals  and  senior  champion  at  State  1T-i  t  tt 

Pair.  1916  and  1917.  Cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs. 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Supt.  GLEN   ELLEN,  CAL. 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head— Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 
BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 
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Poultry  Still  an  A 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Since  the  advent  of  the  "poultry 
panic"  early  in  1917  the  writer 
has  published  in  Pacific  Rural  Press 
a  number  of  items  intended  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  industry  is  still  a 
safe  and  profitable  business,  for 
which  from  time  to  time  he  has 
been  warmly  lambasted  by  those  who 
through  inexperience  or  sheer  fright 
could  see  nothing  in  store  for  the 
poultrykeeper  but  disaster  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Fortunately,  the  poultry  industry 
of  California  has  not  been  injured, 
but  on  the  contrary  poultry  prod- 
ucts have  been  increased  during  the 
last  year  and  are  now  growing  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  and  for  the  reason  that  ac- 
curately compiled  figures  gathered 
from  accomplished  results  of  poul- 
trykeepers  during  1917  prove  that 
it  is  even  more  profitable  now  than 
formerly.  Reports  indicate  that  In 
many  other  States  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  production,  for 
which  there  was  no  sufficient  rea- 
son. The  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation— the  largest  in  membership 
of  any  livestock  society  in  the  world 
— has  endorsed  as  correct  the  state- 
ments issued  by  J.  F.  Lentz,  profes- 
sor in  animal  nutrition,  which  are 
intended  to  show  the  Eastern  poul- 
trykeeper why  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take for  him  to  quit  the  business. 
Professor  Lentz  says: 

"In  spite  of  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  more  money  in  rais- 
ing hens  now  than  there  was  ten 
years  ago.  People  were  going  into 
the  poultry  business  in  the  year 
1907  just  as  fast  as  they  were  going 
out  of  it  in  1917.  The  business  in 
1907  must  have  been  profitable.  And 
it  was.  . 

"Unfortunately  for  nur  food  sup- 
ply, the  high  prices  of  grain  have 
discouraged  the  poultry  breeder.  This 
falling  off  of  production  is  without 
reason,  since  the  conclusive  figures 
arrived  at  by  the  writer  has  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  which  is  co- 
operating with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  an  effort  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction, not  only  among  breeders 
but  among  individual  families  as 
well. 

"Let  us  compare  costs  and  profits 
in  1907,  a  normal  year,  with  that  of 
1917.  ' 

"Good  poultry  feeds  in  1907  ap- 
proximated $1.75  per  100  pounds, 
against  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds  in 
1917.  Some  feeds  cost  more  and 
some  less  than  $1.75  in  1907,  just  as 
some  cost  more  and  some  less  than 
$3.50  per  hundred  in  1917;  but  the 
above  Is  closely  enough  approxi- 
mated for  "reasonable  comparison. 

"Hens  that  are  heavily  fed  with 
exclusively  purchased  materials  eat 
from  80  to  90  pounds  of  feed  per 
year,  and,  basing  our  calculations 
on  the  maximum  of  90  pounds  per 
hen,  the  cost  of  feed  to  keep  a  hen 
a  year  in  1907  would  be  $1.57%; 
and  to  keep  a  hen  in  1917  the  cost 
would,  be  $3.15. 

"In  1907  Pennsylvania  fresh  eggs 
sold  at  prices  averaging  20c  per 
dozen.  A  hen  sold  live  weight  at  6c 
per  pound*  Hence  the  receipts  from 
a  hen  which  weighed  four  pounds 
and  produced  twelve  dozen  eggs  per 
year  would  be  as  follows: 

12  dozen  eggs  at  20c  $2.40 

Four  lbs.  hen  at  6c  24 


$2.64 

Less  cost  of  feed  $1.58 


Balance  over  cost  of  feed  $1.06 

"A  balance  with  which  the  poul- 
terers seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and 
boomed  the  poultry  industry. 

"In  1917  Pennsylvania  fresh  eggs 
sold  at  prices  averaging  45c  per 
dozen  and  hens  sold  at  20c  per 
pound,  live  weight.    Hence  the  re- 


sset  on  the  Farm 


Presa  by  Gem.  H.  Craley.l 

ceipts  for  1917  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

12  doz.  eggs  at  45c  $5.40 

4  lbs.  hen  at  20c   .80 

$6.20 

Less  cost  of  feed  $3.15 

Balance  over  cost  of  feed  $3.05 

Returns  per  hen  in  1917  $3.05 

Returns  per  hen  in  1907    1.06 

Greater  profit  per  hen,  1917.  .$1.99 
Possibly  it  may  be  suggested  that 
45c  per  dozen  for  eggs  is  greater 
than  the  California  average;  also 
that  only  specialists  get  twelve 
dozen  eggs  per  year.  If  we  place 
the  production  at  ten  dozen  at  35c 
per  dozen  average,  which  added  to 
80c  sales  price  for  the  hen  makes 


a  gross  return  of  $4.30,  we  still  have 
a  balance  over  feed  cost  of  $1.15, 
or  9c  better  than  in  1907. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
forget  that  few  California  poultry- 
keepers  feed  nearly  as  much  as  90 
pounds  of  marketable  or  purchased 
feed.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Eastern  States  prevents  a  con- 
stant or  convenient  supply  of  greens 
and  vegetables  which  in  our  State 
are  cheaply  and  easily  produced  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  for  which  let  us 
be  thankful. 


POULTEY  NOTES. 

A  Tulafe  store  Is  selling  1,000 
baby  chicks  per  day,  which  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  poultrV  raised  this  sum- 
mer. 

A  scheme  for  collecting  several 
million  seagull's  eggs  to  relieve  the 
shortage  in  hen's  .'  eggs,  is  being 
launched  in  Scotland.  The  gull's 
egg  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  hen's  egg  and 
abounds  all  around  the  Scotch 
coasts. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^3 fie  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 

Time  Is  Money 


How  much  time  do  you  waste  in  "hitching 
up"  when  you  drive  to  town  in  the 
buggy?  How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  get  there — and  back?  What  is 
your  time  actually  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents? 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly, 
you  are  bound  to  arrive  at  two  very 
startling  conclusions.  First,  you 
can't  afford  to  get  along  without  a 
motor  car.  Second,  you  are  paying 
for  a  car  now — whether  you  own 
it  or  not. 

Time,  please  remember,  is  money.  A 
productive  hour  is  worth  just  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  so  many 
barrels  of  flour,  so  many  loaves  of 


bread.  A  wasted  hour  is  worth 
precisely  nothing. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  can't  afford 
to  use  your  horses  for  a  task  that 
the  motor  car  will  perform  ten  times 
more  efficiently. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  can't  afford  to 
lose  the  profits  that  would  pay  for 
a  car — and  show  a  handsome  sur' 
plus  to  boot. 

You  actually  need  a  car;  there  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  But  you 
also  need  a  good  car — a  reliable  car 
— a  comfortable  car. 

In  the  opinion  of  ourselves  and  more 
than  50,000  satisfied  owners,  you 
need  just  such  a  car  as  the  Paige. 


PAIGE -DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,   246  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

YOUB  OPPORTUNITY!  Half-price  egg 
sale.  Big  profit  now  raisin?  our  200-290 
egg  Lephorns,  Wyandottes.  Anconaa,  Reds. 
Rocks.  Minorcas.  Orpingtons.  Brahmas,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Thousands  chicks,  eggs 
weekly,  reasonable.  Laying  pullets,  hens. 
Males  half  price.  Many  repeat  orders.  Hun- 
dreds making  money.  One  cleared  $617  on 
110  hens  last  year.  Wm.  Bee  son.  Pasa- 
dena. CM  

THOROUGHBRED  BARBED  ROCKS  EX- 
CLUSIVELY— Hen  record.  190  eggs  in  10 
months.  Trapnested.  pedigreed  matings  for 
1918.  Pen  one.  82.50.  tw»  $1.50  per  15  eggs. 
Baby  chicks  April  and  May,  25  cents,  limited 
number.  Warren  Poultry  Yards,  36  Little 
Delmas  avenue.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD" 
Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.50  per  100;  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A,  Ex- 
eter.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  — 
Highest  cla99  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Chicks: 
Leghorns.  $15  per  100;  Rocks.  $20  per  100. 
Eggs:  $2.50  per  15.  $10  per  100.  Eggs  from 
special  pens  of  high-class  exhibition  type,  $5 
per  15.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sae- 
ramento,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  Leading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strong, 
vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of 
free  range  stock  in  this  country:  1918  Price 
List  and  instructions  on  care  of  baby  chicks 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Lasher's  Hatch- 
ery,  Petaluma,  California.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith,  Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Ho- 
ganized  flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old 
chix  and  hatching  eggs.  Only  a  few  cock- 
erels left.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  A, 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks:  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1.  San 
Mateo,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel.  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 

$1.85  PER  FIFTEEN,  delivered  anywhere 
in  Sacramento,  for  hatching  eggs;  15e  each 
for  day-old  chicks.  Extra  large  Hoganized 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ashford'8  Sanitary  Yards, 
Box  77.  R   3.  Sacramento.  

ONLY  $1.60  PAIR — Carneaux  and  big 
crosses — fine  breeders — squabs  %  to  pound 
each.  Good,  healthy  birds— only  limited  num- 
ber to  sell.  Write  now.  Westgate  Pigeon 
Lofts,  Westgate.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Hoganized 
stock,  big  chickens  and  fine  layers.  Settings, 
$1.50.  Also  thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
bantams.  A.  M.  Foster,  Route  A,  Box  97. 
San  Jose.  Cal.   

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
Btock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm.  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLANDS — Young  Toms.  $7.50. 
Old  Toms.  $10.  Hens,  $5.  White  African 
Guineas.  $5  pair.  $7  trio.  Pea  Fowls.  $12.50 
pair.  Cash  with  order.  T.  M.  Calvert, 
McFarland.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  select  free-range 
White  Leghorn  stock;  place  orders  .early; 
prices  on  application.  Western  Hatchery. 
Petaluma.  Cal.    W.  3.  Waldorf.  Prop.  

EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese,  Guineas.  Buff  Orping- 
ton chickens.  B.  A.  McKinley,  R.  D.,  Ukiah. 
Cal.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per  12; 
colored  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  $1.50  per  12; 
prize  winning  Ronen  duck  eggs.  $2  and  $3 
per  12.    Bromn  Miller.  Fnrmington.  Cal.  

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-eeg  record,  bred  from  big  show 
wirrhers.  H.itchine  egrs.  cockerels,  pens. 
Wm.  Larm.  3915  30th  avenue.  Fmitvale.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS- — 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant.  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm. 
Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

FOB  SALE  —  $38.50  Pride  of  Petaluma 
brooder  stove.  Never  been  used.  Handles 
1600  chicks.  Burns  oil.  Bargain  price,  $25. 
H.  W.  Fitting-.  Llvermore,  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks.  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm. 
Fairmend.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2, 
144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Poultry  for  Profit 


CYSTS  OR  TUMORS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  killed  two 
chickens  out  of  my  flock  and  found 
an  unusual  complaint.  The  tissues 
about  the  intestines,  heart,  liver 
and  gizzard  had  a  solid  coating 
of  hard,  white  lumps,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  grain 
of  tapioca.  The  whole  inside  of 
the  hen  was  the  same.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  been  egg-bound.  The 
second  hen  had  what  looked  like 
ordinary  water  blisters.  The  whole 
intestines  had  a  greenish-yellow 
look.  The  gizzard  looked  healthy. 
The  liver  was  a  light  brown  color. 
When  the  hen  was  opened  a  brown 
watery  fluid  came  from  her.  It 
had  no  odor.  Before  the  hen  was 
killed  she  looked  healthy  and  ate 
well  and  the  droppings  were  nor- 
mal. She  was  not  laying. — E.  T., 
Santa  Ana. 

The  disease  these  chickens  have  is 
not  likely  to  be  contagious,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  flock  may 
be  affected  more  or  less.  It  is  not 
"egg  bound"  but  cysts  or  tumors, 
and  the  cause  was  some  obstruction 
of  oviduct  which  resulted  in  peri- 
tonitis. Lack  of  exercise  will  some- 
times cause  the  obstruction,  being 
overfat  may  cause  it.  The  color  of 
droppings  may  vary  according  to 
change  of  feed,  or  a  slight  case  of 
indigestion.  Perhaps,  if  you  lessen 
the  amount  of  mash  and  make  the 
hens  exercise  more  for  what  grain 
they  eat,  the  trouble  will  disap- 
pear. Give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in 
the  drinking  water,  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  quart,  and  keep  that  up  several 
days  allowing  no  other  water.  If 
you  will  go  through  the  flock  at 
night,  feeling  the  abdomen  with  a 
firm  grasp,  you  can  easily  tell  the 
condition  of  the  hens.  A  healthy 
fowl's  abdomen  is  hard,  not  soft  and 
flabby  in  your  grasp. 


STORAGE  EGG  DEALERS  LOSE. 


Dealers  who  stored  eggs  the  past 
three  years  have  averaged  a  net 
profit  of  1  2/3  per  cent,  allowing  no 
interest  on  money  invested,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Bureau  or 
Markets.  Four  cents  a  dozen  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  the  cost  of  stor- 
age, insurance,  and  shrinkage,  yet  in 
two  of  the  past  three  years  the  eggs 
were   sold   at   an   advance  of  only 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St..  San 
Francisco. 


BUFF  DUCKS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS — Purebred  stock.  Extra  laying  strains. 
Settings  $1.50.  Ruth  Hunt,  Lincoln  Ave., 
Napa.  Cal.  


BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  $6  per  100, 
$150  for  15  eggs.    Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 


WANTED — FIFTEEN  TURKEY  HENS — 
Purebred  or  good  grade  Bronze.  Address,  R.  L. 
Collins,  Box  134.  Monticello.  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching: 
also  babv  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore.  Box  466, 
Exeter.  Cal.  

IOANA  HATCHERY,  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.  Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents.  Cal.  

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Plannda.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Pnrk  St  .  Stockton.  Cal  Stamps. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $150  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


2.59c  and  1.8c  per  dozen  over  the 
cost,  apparently  showing  an  average 
net  loss.  In  the  season  of  1916-17 
the  advance  was  9.54c,  or  a  net 
profit  of  about  5.54c  per  dozen. 


SKIN  PUFFING  UP. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  young  chickens'  skin 
puffing  up  and  feeling  as  if  it  were 
full  of  wind,  and  what  is  the  rem- 
edy if  there  is  any? — Mrs.  F.  A.  C, 
Loomis. 

There  is  no  definite  cause  for  this 
trouble,  and  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  constitutional  there  has  not 
been  much  thought  given  to  it. 
Just  prick  the  wind  puffs  and 
smear  a  little  carbolated  vaseline 
over  the  spot,  giving  all  the  exer- 
cise possible  to  retard  a  new  crop 
of  them. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SPECIALIZATION 
MAKES  PETALUMA  PROS- 
PEROUS. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
gested  flocks  due  to  increased  chance 
for  disease,  decreased  chance  for 
exercise,  and  the  need  for  varied 
rations  scientifically  balanced  with 
whatever  feeds  were  cheapest,  the 
problems  of  replenishing  flocks  as 
hens  grew  old,  and,  above  all,  the 
problems  of  getting  their  product  to 
the  consumer  with  the  least  loss  of 
time  and  the  least  expense-of  hand- 
ling, these  problems  have  been  re- 
markably solved  by  specialization  in 
suitable  locations  and  by  co-opera- 
tion in  buying  and  selling  and  in 
helping  newcomers. 


Fifteen    chickens    belonging  to 


Mrs.  L.  Guidotti  of  Coombsville 
were  injured,  and  three  died,  from 
eating  poisoned  grain  intended  for 
squirrels. 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Basy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est   efficiency    in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est   economy    in  operation; 
cheap   enough   that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


'YOU  HiS  TAT  I  ON  ,..  fTflig^W 
fafllf US MMIc  L°S ANCELES 


inyone 
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Right  Now 

use  DEVIL'S  DUST 

and  KiU  Lice  and  Miles 

Devil's  Dust  la  a 
deadly  poison  to 
all  insect  life; 
harmless  to  poul-    .  g 
try.  stock,  plants  ^» 
Globe  Mills  *  ~xy 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


/  ^Try  the  Coulson 

^     .1       System  oj  Feeding 

y  Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
V    /     to  Market'  g'ives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.,Petaluma  Cal. 


( 

.  Hatch4  , 
Strong  Chicks^ 

Increase  egg-yield,  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability  by  conditioning  your  breeding 
birds  with 

PRATTS 
POULTRY  REGULATOR, 

Hare  more  ejes  to  incubate,  larger  batches  of  ^ 
fine  edicts.  Costs  but  1c.  a  hen  per  ! 
month.    Pays  hie  dividends. 

Our  Guarantee 

r  S>    "Your  money  back  if 
f^**   not  satisfied"  bxks 
all  fratu  Ptcyarauona. . 


R&1SG 

J  All  You  Hatch" 

Give  tbem  a  strong  start,  prevent  loesea  ' 
and  disease,  by  feeding  lor  fust  three 
week*  \ 

PRATTS 
BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

"A  baby  food  for  baby  cnlcta."  Then  ate 
Pratia  Poultry  Regulator  la  usual  ration  to 
keep  thein  growing.     Chick  Book 
FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


Added  protection  with  Mica  Axle  Grease.  Powdered  mica — a 
mineral  lubricant,  practically  wear-  and  heat-proof — mixed  by 
special  process  with  highest -quality  petroleum  grease,  keeps 
spindles  smooth  and  cool — no  hot  boxes,  resists  wear  and  pres- 
sure and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


MICA 

GREASE! 

D  OIL  COMPAN1 
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Mr*.  $}e$t'*  better. 


FASHIONS  BEAR  THE  STAMP  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

My  Dear  Friends:  To  be  patriotic  this  spring 
we  should  include  in  our  summer  wardrobe  as  lit- 
tle wool  as  possible.  We  are  officially  asked  not 
to  allow  more  than  four  and  a  half  yards  of  wool 
material  to  be  used  in  any  Buit.  You  can  easily 
do  thi9  and  still  be  up  to  date,  for  all  styles  are 
so  much  more  scant  and  the  combining  of  other 
fabrics  with  wool  so  popular. 

MATERIALS  HIGH  PRICED. 

There  are  really  no  cheap  materials  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Woolens,  silks  and  cottons  have 
gone  up  in  price,  in  some  cases  they  have  even 
doubled.  Yet  the  woman  who  is  her  own  dress- 
maker can  make  quite  a  saving,  as  it  takes  so 
much  less  material  to  make  a  dress  of  the  slim 
silhouette  than  it  did  to  make  a  dress  of  a  season 
ago.  Wool  jersey  continues  to  be  popular  and  is 
9hown  in  many  charming  colors  and  may  be  used 
for  suits,  coats,  dresses  and  even  hats.  It  may  be 
made  up  simply  for  home  wear  Or  braided  and 
used  as  a  dress  for  the  street. 

-    PRACTISING  WAR  ECONOMIES. 

The  waistcoat  in  many  forms  is  a  great  re- 
source to  all  of  us  who  are  practising  war  econ- 
omies. An  old  suit  may  be  wonderfully  freshened 
by  the  use  of  a  white  pique  vest  and  a  vest  of 
silk  harmonizing  with  a  hat  in  color  will  make  a 
plain  suit  look  much  more  dressy.  The  straight 
box  coats  are  shown  without  fastenings  and  with 
wide  vests  of  various  colors.  These  coats  have 
the  new  kimono  sleeve,  long,  tight  lines  with^a 
deep,  many-buttoned  cuff. 

COMBINATION  SUITS. 

Satin  is  very  good  style,  and  whole  suits  are 
shown  of  it,  as  well  as  in  combination  with  serge. 
If  you  have  an  old  serge  skirt  or  dress,  it  could 
easily  be  made  into  a  suit  by  using  the  serge  for 
a  simple  skirt  and  making  a  short  Eton  jacket  of 
satin  faced  with  serge.  The  facing  bands  turn 
back  on  the  sleeves  to  form  cuffs.  One  of  the 
new  sleeveless  coats  that  I  have  seen  was  made  of 
blue  serge  lined  with  red  satin  and  so  finished 
that  it  was  reversible,  making  two  garments  out 
of  one. 

THE  NEW  OVER-BLOlsK. 

Perhaps  the  very  newest  thing  in  blouses  is  the 
over-blouse,  made,  you  might  say,  with  a  tunic, 
for  it.  extends  to  the  knees.  It  is  for  wear  over 
a  plain  skirt  of  satin  or  silk,  either  light  or  dark, 
and  gives  much  the  effect  of  a  Russian  blouse 
dress.  It  suggested  to  me  a  very  easy  way  of  util- 
izing a  skirt  of  some  dress  that  had  passed  its 
prime,  as  so  little  of  that  shows.  The  blouse  may 
be  perfectly  plain  except  for  collar  and  cuffs  like 
the  skirt,  or  it  may  be  embroidered  or  darned  in 
colors.  The  lower  line  in  some  of  them  is  irreg- 
ular, long  at  the  sides  and  short  in  front,  and 
in  others  it  is  perfectly  straight.  Developed  in 
blue  satin  and  oyster  white  silk  it  would  make  a 
good  looking  dress  that  would  be  useful  for  many 
occasions.  Almost  all  the  dressy  dresses  have 
sashes  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some  of  them 
fasten  in  the  back,  others  at  the  side,  while  still 
others  pass  twice  around  the  waist  and  hang 
loosely  from  the  hip.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


KITCHEN  HELPS. 

Save  orange  peel,  dry  and  grind  it  and  add  to 
the  tea  when  brewing.    A  delightful  flavor  results. 

When  only  the  white  of  egg  is  needed,  make 
a  small  hole  in  the  shell  and  let  the  white  out. 
Then  paste  a  small  square  of  white  paper  over 
the  hole  and  the  yellow  will  keep  fresh  for  some 
time. 

Old  oilcloth  makes  good  mittens  to  use  when 
doing  especially  dirty  work  about  the  kitchen 
and  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  hands  in  good  condi- 
tion than  to  get  them  back  in  condition  after 
abuse. 

Castors  on  tables  and  other  movable  furniture 
in  a  kitchen  are  wonderful  strength-savers. 

If  butter  substitutes  are  used  on  the  table,  they 
will  be  much  more  appetizing  if  a  little  coloring 
matter  is  added. 


STERILIZATION  OF  MEATS  IN  JARS. 

[By  W.  V.  CniMS,  University  of  California.] 

Owing  to  the  composition  and  texture  of  meat, 
its  sterilization  is  very  difficult,  and,  if  not  prop- 
erly done,  the  consumption  of  the  product  may 
cause  illness  or  death  by  ptomaine  or  botulinus 
poisoning.  Great  care  therefore  must  be  taken 
in  preserving  meat  to  render  it  safe  to  use.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  is  to  heat  it  for  forty 
to  sixty  minutes  in  a  pressure  cooker  at  15 
pounds  pressure  (249  degrees  F.).  It  may  also 
be  safely  sterilized  by  heating  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water  (212  degrees)  three  times  at  intervals 
of  24  hours.  Each  heating  should  continue  for  at 
least  one  hour. 

CHICKEN  AND  RABBIT. 

Boil  in  slightly  salted  water  until  the  meat  is 
tender.    Strip  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  pack 


Plod  on 

Old  faithful  team  — 
Each  step  you  take  adown  the  field 
Removes  a  nation  just  one  step 
From  tyranny's  control— the  yield 
Of  crops  that  follow  in  your  wake. 
A  nation's  freedom  helps  to  make  — 
Old  faithful  team. 
Plod  on 

Turn  on 

Old  faithful  plow- 
Inanimate — yet  what  import 
Your  work  is  to  a  nation's  life 
And  liberty!    You  build  the  fort 
Of  food  defense,  while  urgently 
The  furrow  whispers — anxiously— 
,:Old  faflhful  plow. 
Turn  on.' 

Toil  on  \ 
Son  of  the  soil  — 

With  steady  stride— with  singing  heart 
From  morn's  pale  light  till  setting  sun  — 
A  privilege  thus  to  do  your  part. 
Grudge  not  the  perspiration's  flow; 
'Tis  part  of  freedom's  d$bt  you  owe  — 
Son  of  the  soil. 
Toil  on. 


into  jars  with  a  highly  seasoned  tomato  or  other 
sauce.  The  addition  of  the  sauce  not  only  flavors 
the  meat,  but  also  facilitates  the  penetration  of 
the  heat.  Several  ripe  olives  added  to  each  jar 
will  improve  the  flavor.  Place  the  filled  jars  in 
the  wash  boiler  sterilizer  with  their  covers  on 
loosely.  Heat  the  water  to  boiling  for  one  hour. 
Then  seal  the  jars  by  applying  the  clamps  or 
screwing  down  the  tops.  On  the  following  day 
boil  again  for  one  hour  without  loosening  the  tops. 
Repeat  this  heating  the  third  day  and  invert  the 
jars  while  cooling.  The  time  of  heating  should 
be  counted  after  the  water  is  boiling  vigorously. 

If  solder  top  cans  and  a  pressure  cooker  are 
used,  proceed  as  follows:  After  the  cans  have 
been  filled  with  the  hot  meat  and  sauce  and  the 


lids  have  been  soldered  on,  place  the  cans  in  boil- 
ing water  for  ten  minutes  with  the  vent  holes 
open.  The  vent  hole  is  a  small  pinhole  in  the 
center  of  the  lid.  Seal  this  hole  with  a  drop  of 
solder  and  sterilize  the  cans  for  sixty  minutes  in 
the  pressure  cooker  at  fifteen  pounds  steam  pres- 
sure. The  steam  pressure  cooker  is  not  so  suit- 
able for  glass  jars,  as  without  special  skill  and 
experience  considerable  breakage  may  result  from 
its  use. 

OTHER  MEATS. 

Other  meats  may  be  prepared  for  canning  by 
boiling  or  frying  or  cooking  in  other  ways  and 
the  cooked  meat  may  be  sterilized  by  either  of 
the  above  methods.  It  is  also  possible  to  pack 
the  meat  into  the  cans  with  little  or  no  cooking. 
In  this  case,  the  sterilization  is  carrfed  out  in  the 
same  way. 


FOOD  ECONOMIES. 


Future  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
are  now  receiving  their  training  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  are  also 
helping  to  conserve  this  country's  food.  All 
bread  used  at  the  Academy  is  composed  of  45 
per  cent  wheat  flour.  45  per  cent  rye  and  10  per 
cent  white  bolted  grain  flour.  This  bread  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

A  great  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  use  of 
fats.  Formerly  about  840  pounds  of  lard  and  450 
pounds  of  butterine  were  consumed  each  month. 
The  use  of  these  two  products  has  been  entirely 
discontinued.  In  their  place,  drippings  obtained 
from  the  fatty  portions  of  meat  carcasses  are  sub- 
stituted; the  yield  from  the  meat  purchased  for 
use  in  the  mess  being  about  2500  pounds  of  fine 
grease,  which  is  used  in  making  pie  crusts,  French 
ffled  potatoes  and  similar  dishes.  After  this 
grease  has  served  its  purpose  it  is  shipped  to  New 
York,  where  the  clear  grease  is  sold  at  13%c  per 
pound,  the  by-products  in  the  way  of  scrap  bring- 
ing 4%c.  The  bones  from  the  carcasses  are  sold 
at  l  per  pound.  During  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  grease  that  had 
been  once  used  brought  $616. 


LET  POTATOES  "SAVE  THE  WHEAT." 

Potatoes  are  universally  liked.  There  is  still  a 
large  supply  on  hand  that  must  be  used  or. go^  to- 
waste.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  them  while  the  ban 
on  meat  is  lifted  for  awhile.  Back  up  savory 
stews  with  ample  servings  of  potatoes  and  cut 
down  on  bread. 

Potatoes  are  an  acceptable  substitute  for  bread. 
A  pound  of  baked  potatoes  is  equal  in  nutritive 
value  to  seven  ounces  of  bread.  In  the  present 
food  crisis  all  cereals  are  precious;  they  will  keep 
and  the  potatoes  won't.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure increase  the  use  of  potatoes. 

Serve  potatoes  boiled  in  jacket,  creamed,  hash- 
browned,  and  don't  forget  the  baked  potato.  The 
family  will  eat  well-cooked  potatoes  instead  of 
bread.  In  some  of  the  London  hotels  potatoes 
are  served  with  meat  without  additional  cost,  if 
no  bread  is  ordered.  The  suggestion  is  good.  If 
you  eat  two  baked  potatoes  you  will  not  eat  much 
bread. 


RICE  BREAD. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
if  good  home-made  bread  can  be  made  from  rice 
flour? — Mrs.  E.  J.  f\,  Sacramento. 

Either  cooked  rice  or  rice  flour  makes  excellent 
bread — the  recipe  for  bread  made  with  cooked 
rice  appeared  in  last  week's  Press.  To  use  rice 
flour,  or  any  of  the  other  substitute  flours,  use 
your  regular  bread  recipe  and  use  two-thirds 
white  flour  and  one-third  of  the  substitute. 


THE  HONOR  RATION. 

Many  careful  housekeepers  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  Honor  Ration  very  strictly,  but  d» 
not  feel  too  bound  down  to  the  "less"  days.  You 
will  not  exceed  your  "less"  dayB  if  you  observe 
the  ration.  This  has  appeared  on  this  page  once, 
but  if  anyone  missed  seeing  it  It  will  lie  pub- 
lished again. 
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CODLIVER  OIL. 

This  oil,  very  popular  with  the 
doctor  and  very  unpopular  with  the 
patient,  is,  as  nearly  everyone  knows, 
a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  liver 
of  the  common  codfish.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  it  has  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  a  reliable  remedy  in 
wasting  and  debilitating  conditions 
of  the  system.  As  a  special  remedy 
for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  it  has 
been  in  use  for  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  The  best  quality  of  codliver 
oil  for  dispensing  purposes  is  the 
pale    yellow    liquid,    with    a  faint 


fishy  odor  only,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  cold  process  from  fresh  liv- 
ers. Its  composition  is  somewhat 
complex  and  uncertain.  About  95 
per  cent  of  its  bulk  consists  of  the 
same  ingredients  as  other  oils,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  However,  aside 
from  these,  codliver  oil  contains,  be- 
sides various  acids,  iodine,  bromine, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus  in 
small  quantities,  and  some  of  the 
constituents  of  bile.  These  latter 
constituents  are  supposed  to  account, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  for  its  pecu- 
liarly  remedial    action    in  wasting 


Kerodox  Burner 

Kerosene  Without  Carbon  Troubles 

Turn  Your  COAL  Stove 
Into  a  GAS  Range 

No  Pipes  to  Run  —  No  Tools  Needed. 
No  Plumbers'  Bills  to  Pay. 

The  Cleanest,  Cheapest  Fuel  in 
Existence. 

Positively  Smokeless  and  Odorless. 

Absolutely  safe  and  non-explosive. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Does  not  increase  your  insurance  rate. 
3  Sizes.   Prices,  $17,  $18,  $19. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOO 

Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Before  you  build 

or  remodel 
get  this  free  book 

It  will  give  you  many  ideas  that  will  enable 
you  to  plan  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
your  plumbing  fixtures. 

'The  Book  of  Bathrooms1  shows  how  by  the  care 
fill  selection  of  plumbing  fixtures,  you  can  give 
your  bathrooms  a  tone  both  artistic  and  refined 

It  ia  a  fifty-six  page  book  illustrating  model  Pacific  Coast  bath'  A 
rooms,  some  of  the  most  recent  PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures,  and  /r 
containing  many  new  and  helpful  ideas  for  the  home  builder.  A 

It  is  an  invaluable  book,  yet  is  free  on  request. 

PACIFIC 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Tor  Sale  by  nil  Plumbers 

Main  Offices 

Sail  Francisco,  Portland  &  Los  Angeles 
Fact  tries 

Richmond  &  San  Pablo,  California 


and  degenerating  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis,  scrofula,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, etc.  It  is  a  foremost  favorite 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as  it 
promotes  nutrition  and  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol  in  some  form  re- 
tards tissue  waste.  In  colds  on  the 
chest,  in  young  and  old,  it  is  an  in- 
valuable aid.  It  is  also  indicated  in 
chronic  catarrh,  glandular  abscesses, 
hip  disease,  and  "nervous  prostra- 
tion." To  many  people  codliver  oil 
is  excessively  distasteful,  and  when 
this  repugnance  goes  so  far  as  to 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  even 
to  seriously  impair  the  appetite,  its 
administration  probably  does  more 
harm  than  good.  The  best  vehicles 
in  which  to  take  it  are  lemon  juice, 
whisky,  essence  of  peppermint,  or 
some  other  pungent  fluid.  Children 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  tolerant  of  the 
oil  than  adults.  In  very  young  chil- 
dren with  marasmic  tendencies  it 
may  be  rubbed  in  through  the  cut- 
icle, which  absorbs  it  readily. 


See  that  the  apex  of  Doubt  is  not  the 
point  to  puncture  the  bubble  of  Hope. 


The 


STEPHENSON 

Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writ*  for 
particulars   and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


r 


After  a  Hard 
Day's  Work— 

"VTS7"ITH  the  chores  done,  the  stock 
'tended  to,  everything  ship-shape  and 
air-tight  for  the  night — 

It's  pretty  nice  to  settle  down  to  supper 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  at  your 
elbow.  Pretty  nice  and  warm  and  corrr- 
forting! 

And  in  the  morning — up  early  (what  with 
help  so  scarce!)  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do — it's  right  comforting  to  know 
that  Ghirardelli's  will  be  there  at  the  break- 
fast table  to  greet  you. 

A  delicious,  sustaining  food-beverage — 
drink  it  every  day  for  health  and  economy. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cenfs  nx>orth— 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


AND  COCOA 


MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO- 

439  S.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

A  vegetable  garden  js  necessary.  We  have  interested  all  whom  we 
could  in  our  seeds  and  plants. 

FLOWERS 

How  would  you  like  Calliopsis  in  yellows  and  browns — 
Centaureas  In  lavender,  yellow  or  white — Zinnias  in  all 
odd  shades,  or  Asters  in  beautiful  tints  and  forms? 
Go  out  and  plan  a  dainty  Garden  of  Flowers  for  your 
table  and  to  beautify  your  home. 

"Hints  on  Gardening"  Free. 


□ 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Farmers  Not  All  Agreed. 

There  is  still  much  interest  in 
the  proposal  to  fix  the  price  of 
wheat  at  $2.50  a  bushel  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  Farmers,  however, 
are  apparently  not  all  of  one  mind 
in  this  matter.  While  some  are 
using  pressure  to  bring  about  the 
advance  proposed,  others  are  oppos- 
ing the  measure.  On  the  second  day 
of  this  month  farmers  from  twenty- 
three  States  met  in  Washington  and 
declared  that  $2.20  a  bushel,  the 
present  Government  base  price,  is 
fair  and  sufficient.  They  say  that 
wheat  at  $2.50  would  mean  flour  at 
$3  more  per  barrel,  which  would  put 
bread  beyond  the  reach  .of.  many 
poor  people  next  winter.  They  added 
that  they  could  make  a  fair  profit  at 
$2.20.  The  Food  Administration 
also  is  on  record  as  opposing  the 
$2.50  price.  Indications  now  are 
that  the  wheat  acreage  this  year 
will  be  much  larger  than  last. 

Sheepmen  Shy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
heard  of  no  new  contracts  for  the 
spring  wool  clip.  Many  growers 
believe  that  the  Government  is  about 
to  fix  a  price  on  wool,  and  that  that 
price  will  be  above  the  high  prices 
now  obtaining.  From  the  East  we 
learn  that  comparatively  few  ewe 
lambs  are  going  to  market  and  that 
of  those  arriving  at  centralized  mar- 
kets from  75  to  80  per  cent  suitable 
for  breeding  are  being  sorted  out 
and  sent  back  to  the  country  as 
breeders.  Rangemen  in  the  West 
are  holding  back  practically  all  of 
their  lambs.  Ewe  lambs  sorted  out 
at  Chicago  are  reported  as  selling  at 
a  premium  of  50c  to  75c  per  hun- 
dred weight  over  wether  lambs. 

A  Profiteering  Transaction. 

That's  what  the  Sonoma  County 
Prune  Growers'  Association  say  of 
contracting  the  prune  crop  thus 
early  in  the  season.  At  a  recent 
convention  they  denounced  dealers 
who  make  contracts  now  for  re- 
sale later  on,  decided  that  contracts 
should  not  be  fixed  before  May,  and 
declared  that  6c  a  pound  was  a 
proper  price.  They  suggested  that 
a  price  for  the  coming  prune  crop  be 
fixed  by  the  Federal  food  authori- 
ties. 

New  Freight  Charge  on  Citrus  Fruits. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  box 
Weights  on  citrus  shipments,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  advance  of 
freight  charges  for  same.  The  stand- 
ard orange  box  has  been  raised  in 
weight  from  72  to  78  pounds,  and 
the  standard  lemon  box  from  84  to 
90  pounds.  On  these  estimated 
weights  the  extra  charge  will  be 
6.9c  per  box  on  oranges  and  6c  per 
box  on  lemons.  The  new  rate  be- 
came effective  April  1,  1918. 

Mutton  Still  Soaring. 

The  new  order  restoring  mutton 
to  the  seven-day  meat  list  has  stim- 
ulated the  market  to  unusual  activ- 
ity. It  is  said  the  sheepmen  in  Ne- 
vada are  positively  refusing  to  name 
a  price  on  sheep  and  lambs  for  fu- 
ture delivery.  In  the  East,  March 
made  a  record  when  good  wooled 
lambs  went  up  to  50c. 

Beef  Prices  Upward. 

There  is  a  strong  advance  in  meat 
prices  all  over  the  country.  More 
cattle  are  being  marketed  and  more 
beef  is  being  consumed  than  for 
some  years  past,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  at  meat  saving  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  official  meatless  days, 
and  the  trend  of  prices  is  distinctly 
upward. 

Wine  Grapes  in  the  Ascendant. 

Grape  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lodi  are  contracting  their  1918 
crop  at  a  minimum  of  $20  per  ton, 
the  highest  price  paid  in  «ecent 
years.  Grape  land  values  there- 
abouts have  taken  a  jump. 

Raisin  Crop  About  Cleaned  Tip. 

It  is  said  that  only  a  few  of  the 
1917  crop  of  raisins  remain  unsold, 
and  orders  for  the  1918  crop  are 
coming  in,  subject  to  opening  prices 
next  fall. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qtven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Franclseo,  April  3,  1018. 
WHEAT. 
Last  week's  comment  stands, 
(federal   Grain   Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.    Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club   3.43 

California  Club   3.43 

Northern   Bluestem   3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  strong  and  nominally  higher. 
The  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  shipments 
of  whole  barley  to  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton will  have  little  effect  on  the  Califor- 
nia market,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
prices  in  those  States.  The  acreage 
planted  this  year  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
last  year. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.75©3.80 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.6003.65 

OATS. 

Oats  are  qnlet  and  unchanged.  The 
stock  of  oats  in  the  State  is  said  not  to 
be  large,  and  the  best  demand  at  present 
is  coming  from  horse  owners  who  are  re- 
turning to  oats  for  their  horses.  Oats 
are  said  to  have  almost  entirely  succeeded 
barley  as  feed  for  horses. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.5003  60 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  3.5003.00 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  8.5003.60 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  Is  strong  and  In- 
clined to  go  higher.  As  high  as  $4  has 
been  offered  for  Egyptian  without  uncov- 
ering any  amount. 

(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.7003.85 

Mllo  maize   S.60O.1.75 

Egyptian   3.80@4.00 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1538  tons,  nearly  50  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  week  and  as  a  consequence  the  mar- 
ket is  easier  and  lower.  The  receipts  have 
been  moved  with  difficulty  as  the  mar- 
ket In  the  city  Is  very  dull  and  consum- 
ers will  not  buy  any  more  than  their  im- 
mediate needs,  which  are  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  hard  to  move  hay  from  the 
tracks  within  the  free  time,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  price  has  been  lowered  In 
order  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
paying  demurrage.  Several  shipments  of 
hay  to  be  sold  for  'Shippers'  account  ar- 
rived during  the  week  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Previously  practically  the  en- 
tire crop  has  been  sold  before  shipment 
was  made.  As  the  market  cannot  absorb 
any  large  amounts  of  hay  bv  reason  of 
the  light  demand  in  all  probability  prices 
will  go  lower. 

Wheat  No.  1  $26.50028.00 

do.   No.  2   23.00®20.00 

Choice  tame  oat   20.00O2S.00 

Wild   oat    22.00024.00 

Barley    22.00024.00 

Alfalfa    20.00022.00 

Stock    18.00©  18.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEED8TUFF8. 
Feed8tuffs  show  little  change.    In  rolled 
barley  and  rolled  oats  there  is  a  slight 
decline.     Dealers   believe   that  feedstuffs 
have  now  reached  a  stable  basis. 

Beet  pnlp.  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   S^.rrfvass.SO 

Bran,  per  ton   ,  Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $91.00003.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   ..$70,000*2  00 

Rolled  barley    76.000 77.00 

Rolled  oats    70.00W74.00 

Rice  middlings   Nona  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   Nona 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  are  showing  further  weakness 
and  lower  prices  are  quoted.  The  demand 
is  small  and  even  at  the  lower  price  the 
vegetable  is  moving  slowly.  Onions  are 
steady  at  last  week's  prices.  The  feature 
of  the  green  vegetable  market  this  week 
was  the  sharp  advance  In  lettuce  prices 
and  the  drop  in  asparagus.  The  receipts 
of  the  latter  were  large  and  took  the 
street  by  surprise,  as  it  was  expected 
that  the  canneries  would  absorb  the  bulk 
of  the  crop.  Rhubarb  was  another  vege- 
table which  dropped  in  price. 

Peas,  large   6®Se 

Peas,  small   4®7e 

Asparagus,  per  lb  305c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c®$1.00 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  Nominal 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  $1.00®  1.50 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  2.00tf/2.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  150O2.50 

Celery,  per  crate    1.75®2.25 

r.ettuce.  Sacramento,  per  crate. .  .Nominal 
do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate. ..  .$2.00(52.2." 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.2501.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.50O2.25 

Potatoes.  Salinas    1.40*7)1.05 

Tdahoes   »„  ...  1.30O1.50 

Oregon    1.3001.50 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.1001  Vi 

Sweets,  per  lb  5®6e 

Onions.    Australian    browns  75oO$1.00 

Garlic,  .per  lb  2®3U.c 

'plna'-h    (good)   3®4c 

Turnips,   per  sack  50rO.*1  00 

Green  onions,  box   50@75c 

BEANS. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  bean 
market  this  week  and  prices  are  quoted 


nominally  nnchanged. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  9.00®  9.25 

Blackeyes    8.75®  9.00 

Cranberry  beans  Nominal 

Horse  beans   Nominal 

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas   (south,   recleaned)    13.50®13.65 

Pinks    7.90®  8.00 

Red  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  reds  $S.50@*.75 

Tepary  beans    10.25 

Garbanzos   7.50@8.60 

POULTRY. 

While  the  receipts  for  poultry  are  light 
the  demand  at  present  prices  has  fallen 
off  and  the  entire  list  is  weak.  Small 
broilers  sold  as  low  as  3Sc  and  only  a 
few  brought  the  top  prices.  Ducks  also 
were  weak  owing  to  the  passing  of  the 
Jewish  holiday  demand.  Jack  rabbits 
had  a  wide  range  during  the  week.  The 
market  closed  at  G0c@$1.50. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28®:Wc 

do.  dressed   33® 36c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  45<ri50c 

do,  1%  lbs  46® 50c 

do.  under  1%  lbs  38®43c 

Fryers   60c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36@3Sc 

Small  Leghorn   36®3Sc 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   40®45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  <•  25026c 

(Jeese,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  46c 

Ducks   30®35c 

do.  old   30035c 

Belgian  hares  (Uve)  20022c 

do,  dressed   23025c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  50c@$2.25 

BUTTER. 

Heavy  receipts  of  butter  all  the  week 
brought  a  reduction  of  5c  from  the  close. 
The  same  conditions  prevail .  in  the  East 
and  little  butter  is  now  being  shipped 
away  from  this  State. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extras   45     43%  43     43     43  41'.. 

Prime  1st  ....  Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  were  lower  on  the  exchange  this 
week  due  to  heavy  receipts  here  and  in 
the  Eastern  markets.  The  dealers  seem 
to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  eggs 
coming  on  the  market,  as  the  story  that 
the  poultry  raisers  had  sold  most  of  their 
hens  on  account  of  the  cost  of  feed  was 
very  generally  believed. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   39%  39     39     39     38%  38% 

Extra    lsts  38     38     38     38     38  37% 

Firsts   37     37     37     37     37  37 

Extra  pullets.. 38     38     38     38     88  37% 

do,  Firsts... 36%  36%  37     37     36%  36 
CHEE8E. 

Fancy  California  Flats  advanced  half  a 
cent  on  the  exchange  this  week  on  light 
dealing.  The  market  is  reported  to  be 
full  or  an  excellent  quality  of  Monterey 
full  cheese;  24c  is  the  highest  price  ob- 
tainable. 

Y.  A.'s   26%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  26c 

Monterey  cheese   22® 24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  coming  on  the  market 
from  the  south  in  increased  quantities 
and  the  price  has  somewhat  lowered.  The 
apple  market  continues  firm  with  a  steady 
demand  and  unchanged  prices. 

Apples    (wlnesaps)   $2.00®2.50 

Casabas.  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries   None 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Fancy  Valencias  arrived  on  the  mar- 
ket this  week  and  readily  sold  at  from 
$5  to  $6.  The  stock  of  navels  is  getting 
low  and  will  undoubtedly  be  exhausted 
by  the  time  the  Valencias  are  in  full 
swing. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.50®7.00 

Seedlings    3.5004.50 

Valencias.  fancy   $5.0006.00 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons : 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.50iSfl.5O 

Choice   6.00O5.50 

Standard    3.5004  oo 

Lemonettes    1.7502.75 

Orapefrnit.  fancy,  new   3.0003.25 

Tangerines    2.5003.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The   market    for    dried    fruits    is  un- 
changed except  for  an  advance  of  a  quar- 
ter cent  in  the  prune  quotations.  There 
are  no  dealings  in  futures. 

Apples,   1917  crop   I4©14<4e 

Apricots,   per  lb  I2®15c 

Figs,  black.  1*18  10011c 

de.   white.   IfllS  12®  14c 

Callmyrna.   1918  l«®17c 

Prunes,  4-size  linsis,  1018  7sv,(fjSc 

Pears   6011c 

Peaches,  1917   9011c 

HONEY. 

While  quotations  for  honey  are  nom- 
inally unchanged,  somewhat  higher  bids 
have  been  made  for  the  old  honey  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  bee  men.  Some  little 
white  and  light  amber  has  been  secured 
at  the  advanced  price,  but  no  amber  was 
uncovered,  although  15c  was  offered. 
Extracted — 

Water  white   IROlOc 

Light  amber   15017c 

Amber   Nominal 

Beeswax   36042c 

RICE. 

Clean  run  California  was  advanced  in 
price  this  week  and  still  higher  quota- 
tions are  looked  for  if  no  new  agreement 

is  reached. 

Paddy   $4.35®4.50 

Clean  run  No.  1  California  8.00®S25 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  April  2.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

More  coming  in  and  a  sharp  break  la 

the  San  Francisco  market  caused  a  decline 
here  the  past  week  of  l%c.  Receipts  of 
California  fresh  for  the  week.  311. 00* 
pounds.  Cold  storage  holdings  light — only 
13,627  pounds  against  none  this  time  last 
year. 
We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  42c 

do,  prime  first   41e 

do,  first   40c 

Daily  quotations— 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   43     42     42     42     48  42 

1917 

Extra   33     34     33     35     8T  37 

EOG8. 

Receipts  better  the  past  week  and  the 
San  Francisco  market  going  elf  a  little 
caused  a  weaker  market  here.  Receipts  by 
rail  for  the  week,  3690  cases.  By  truck  the 
arrivals  were  fully  as  good  as  by  rail, 
making  the  total  receipts  over  7000  cases. 
The  street  demand  was  good  and  cold 
storage  men  were  steady  buyers,  yet  prices 
eased  off  a  little  during  the  week  under 
the  better  supply.  Extras  and  case  count 
lost  lc  np  to  Monday  and  pullets  l%c. 
Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Rat  Moa. 

Extra   30     80     39     87     $8  86 

Case  count  ....37     36     30     34     8$  86 
Selected    Pol.. 38     38     36     34%  34%  34% 

1917 

Extras  28%  28%  28%  29%  »%  29% 

Case  count  ....27  27  27%  28  28  28 
Selected    Pal.  .26     26     28     27     2?  27 

VEGETABLES. 

There  was  a  little  more  life  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Offerings  were  not 
heavy  and  there  was  some  Improvement  in 
prices.  Cabbage  was  in  better  demand  and 
higher.  Peas  Drought  more  money,  not  so 
many  coming  in.  Northern  potatoes  show 
no  change.  Bell  peppers  and  celery  steady 
bnt  dull.  Brown  and  yellow  onions  off 
again,  but  white  steady  under  scarcity. 
Sweet  potatoes  slow  sale  and  weaker.  As- 
paragus coming  in  more  freely  an4  lower. 
Cauliflower  nearly  out  of  season. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes,  Northern,  "per  cwt  $1.4001.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt  7301.00 

do,   Idaho,   per  cwt   l.Wu  1  •'.«' 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt.   •0@7:-c 

do,  white,  per  cwt  $2.0U6i2.5* 

Garlic,  per  lb  3Va4e 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  -  $1.5* 

Bell  peppers,  per  ll>  20®2;V 

Chile  peppers,  per  11)  13®  17c 

Celery,  per  crate  75c*i  *l..vi 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt.  $J.75@3.85 

Cauliflower,   per  doz  wim.Vx- 

Peas,  per  lb  6@7c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  ....8®  11c 

POULTRY. 
A  fair  and  steady  market  was  had  the 
past  week  for  most  offerings.  Receipts 
were  light  In  everything.  No  Eastern  poul- 
try In.  Turkeys  and  ducks  contlaue  to  sell 
fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  88088c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  34@.1.V 

Hens  over  4  lbs.  33c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  30c 

Ducks   2702V 

Geese  26c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  33@.T4<- 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30®31c 

Turkeys,  light   27028c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  46c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  18c 

FRUITS. 

There,  was  a  little  more  life  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Apples  met  with  a 
better  demand,  though  prices  showed  no 
change.  Loquats  coming  in  more  freely 
and  are  lower,  with  a  fair  demand. 

We  quote  Irom  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur.  4-tler   $1.6001.70 

Jonathan.  4-tler   1.7502.00 

Local  apples,  No.  1,  per  box. .  .1.4001.50 

Loquats,  per  pound   4@7c 

BRANS. 

A  fair  demand  was  had  for  seed  the  past 
week,  but  the  general  trade  bought  spar 
Ingly.    Prices,  while  firm,  are  no  better,  If 
limas  be  excepted,  which  have  advanced 

60c. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12 

Ladv  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    8-50 

BERRIES. 
Not  so  many  In  the  past  week,  and  the 
market  rnled  higher.    Sales  slow,  however, 
high  prices  and  poor  quality  causing  buy- 
ers to  hold  back. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries- 
Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.76®rv.S5 

Poor  to  choice,   per  30-basket 

crate   2.50®  2. 75 

HAY, 

There  was  a  further  break  in  the  market 
for  alfalfa  the  past  week  and  sales  are 
slow.  Northern  went  off  $2.00  and  loeal 
$2.00  per  ton.  And  even  at  this  reduction 
there  was  but  little  buying.  Dairymen  are 
now  mostly  using  green  grass  or  alfalfa. 
Grain  hay  was  also  dull  and  weak  ia  sym- 
pathy with  alfalfa. 

We  quote  I.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley   hay.   per  ton  $2-S.00O2f>  00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   24>nnftfM8 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   24  6*025.«» 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton  27.M02S.M 

Straw,   per   ton   lu.uun*  12.00 

COTTON. 

Week  opened  weaker  with  a  disposition 

on  the  part  of  the  bears  to  force  prices 
lower.  They  made  little  headway.  April 
opened  Monday  with  the  New  York  de- 
cidedly bullish.  Shorts  In  their  anxiety 
to  cover  forced  futures  up  sharply.  Crop 
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news  was  generally  good  and  the  week- 
end reports  show  more  cotton  on  hand  In 
tie  South  than  anticipated.  Bnt  this  had 
a*  influence  in  the  face  of  more  active 
buying  by  the  shorts.  Spot  in  New  Or- 
leans remains  steady  and  demand  fair. 
Moudaj  May  deliveries  in  New  York  closed 
33.44c,  and  middling  in  New  Orleans  33.50c. 


HIDES. 

The  market  is  dull. 

Qreen  bides: 

Heavy  steers,  per  ib.  12 

Light  steers,  per  lb  j_ 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  loc 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  April  3,  1B18. 
The  lew  Valencia  orange  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  8,0*0  cars  as  compared  with  13,200 
cars  last  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
shortage,  shippers  assert  there  will  be  no 
reaction  from  present  high  prices.  It  is 
pointed  eut  that  the  State  ships  6,000  to 
7,500  cars  a  month  during  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  less  than  2,000  pea-  month 
are  offering.  GroweTs  are  being  offered  6c 
per  pound  on  the  trees,  and  a  sale  is  re- 
ported in  Orange  county  at  5V,c  on  the 
trees.  Eastern  dealers  are  ordering  at  $5 
per  box,  spot  cash,  and  making  deposits  of 
$250  to  $300  a  car  for  shipments  as  late  as 
June.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  50c  a 
box  on  »avels  and  $1  to  $2  a  box  on  lemons 


on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  California  lemon 
crop  this  year  will  be  up  to  normal,  iudg 
ing  from  present  reports. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California  for 
the  season  up  to  April  2  were  8,161  cars 
as  against  19,683  cars  same  date  last  year 
Of  lemons,  1,io7  cars,  as  against  2,918  last 
season.  Of  this  number,  1,952  cars  of 
oranges  and  113  of  lemons  were  shipped 
from  Central  California,  as  against  4,052 
and  164  cars,  respectively,  last  year. 

At  New  York :  Market  easier  on  oranges, 
lower  on  lemons.  Averages :  Navels  $4  10 
to  $8.40;  Valenclas,  $5.05  to  $5.95;  lemons 
$3.70  to  $4.80.  At  Boston :  Market  easier' 
Averages:  Navels,  $4.10  to  $7.10;  lemons' 
fj.20  to  $5.85.  


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  April  4,  1918. 
CATTLE — Beef   stocks   are   being  held 
strongly  aad  there  are  no  changes  in  prices 
on  the  Coast.     In   the  Eastern  markets 
there  is  a  sharp  advance. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .Ili4@12c 

Second  quality   10%@llc 

Thin   7@»c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No-  1   ••  9_%@10c 

Second   quality   8<&8y2c 

Common  to  thin  6V6a£746c 

Bulls  and  stags— 
Good    7 

Fair   

c^l_  

Lightweight   10%@llc 

Medium   SxSlOc 

Heavy   g<gj  •)<. 

SHEEP— Very  few  mutton  sheep  are  be- 
ing offered.    Suckling  lambs  are  not  yet 
quite  ready.    Those  on  market  for  Easter 
were  of  g«od  quality  but  few  in  number. 
I  .am  hs — 

paI»n*f   I6@i6y2 

Suckling   «5i/2@17 

Sheep —  » 

Unshorn  wethers   14%@15c 

do,  ewes   12@12V4c 

HOGS— Receipts  small.    Quality  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be.   A  considerable  num- 
ber of  soft  hogs  are  being  shipped. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  15Va 

do,  1?0@300    ;..  ie% 

do,  300@400   ;i6$ 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1    18%c 

do,  second  quality   .'l7%@18c 

Cows  and  heifers   lS%<S>,i7%c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  .15@20c 

Lambs,  Sucklings   ...  g>c 

do.  Yearling      27c 

Sheep— Wethers  ,"  <>4c 

do.  ewes    21c 

Hogs   ;  ;24C 

HIDES. 

Cattle: 

Wet  Salted  hides,  per  lb.— 

Steers,  and  cows,  all  weights  10@llc 

Bulls  and  stags    8@  9c 

Kip   !!  14(8)  15c 

Veal  and  calf    20@22c 

Horses : 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime..  $4.00i 

do,  medium    3  0O1 

  L50, 

Colts   50( 

WOOL. 

No  sales  are  reported  as  yet.  Of  course, 
.m"  th.e,  8*#ck8  in  mills  are  depleted  the 
i  v wl"  nave  to  c°me  Into  the  market 
and  buy  In  order  to  complete  the  immense 
orders  for  army  clothes  now  on  hand. 
Shearing  has  been  completed  in  most  sec- 
tions of  California. 


1)5.00 
S4-00 
(12.00 

ei.50 


Los  Angeles,  April  2,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  market  continues  steady 
and  firm  Offerings  light  but  enough  to 
supply  demand.  California  and  Arizona 
stuff  is  la  good  condition. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00(S11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00®  9.50 

Uood  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

CaJve8.  PPr  cwt   9.00®  10.00 

HOGS— Receipts  light  and  the  demand 
up  to  the  supply.  Only  California  hoga 
coming  In.  Killers  all  wanted  a  few  hogs 
and  last  week's  advance  was  maintained 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250®300  lbs..$n.50®  14.50 

22?iL250   lbs   15.50(8)10.50 

L1ght.    175@200   lbs   15.50@1G.50 

Hough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pound*    nnri  staes  40  ner  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  sheep  and  Iambs  are 
offered  and  the  market  In  consequence  is 
nrm.  Demand  only  moderate.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  market  Is  upward. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

1  r  me  wethers  $10.00011.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50®]0.50 

Yearlings    10.50(8111.50 

''ambs   14.00@15.00 

North  Portland,  April  1,  191.8. 
(tie  cattle  market  opened  for  the  week 
with  receipts  of  1400.  While  choice  steers 
were  not  advanced  any  above  the  quota- 
tions for  the  end  of  the  month,  medium  to 
good  steers  are  selling  about  50c  higher. 
<  ommon  steers  are  selling  about  the  same 
as  Saturday.  The  choice  cows  and  heifers 
have  been  advanced  fully  75c;  they  are  now 
quoted  at  $0.75  to  $10.76.  Common  to  good 
cows  and  heifers  have  advanced  50c  with 
other  lines  fully  steady.  In  general  the 
cattle  market  is  on  a  much  better  basis 
than  at  any  time  during  this  spring. 
?"0*"t'»n8  are:  Good  to  choice  steers, 
!U°2  $12.00;  medium  to  good  steers, 
*u>..>0  to  $11.50;  common  to  medium  steers, 


$8.50  to  $10_;00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$9.75  to  $10.io;  common  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $8.00  to  $9.50;   canners,   $4.25  to 


steady  to  10c  higher.  The  quality  of  hogs 
today  is  much  better  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  week  and  the  advance  of 
10c  is  merited.  Quotations  are:  Prime 
lights,  $17.00  to  $17.10;  prime  heavies,  $16  50 

ISo&Q^5''  Pl«?s'  *14-75  to  $15.75;  bulk, 
$16.85. 

Sheep  receipts,  none.  The  market  for 
sheep  Is  steady  at  previous  quotations. 
Western  lambs,  $15  00  to  $15.50;  Vallev 
lambs,  $14.50  to  $15.00;  yearlings,  $1.3.00  to 
$13  ^:  wethers,  $12.50  to  $13.00;  ewes,  $9.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


nrESK1^:^  BCRN  HALF  OAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using-  our 
1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guaran- 
teed. Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  nt  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carbu- 
retor Company,  318  Madison  street,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  1 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street.  San 
Frrtnoiflco. 


HORSE  COLLARS— SI. 50  heavy  ticking. 
JM.50  leather  and  canvas.  84.75  and  upward 
all  leather:  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  & 
Sons,  manufacturers.  333  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,   three  blocks  from  the  Ferry 


DAIRY  FOR  SALE — Twenty  good  cows,  re- 
tail route  and  complete  equipment:  every- 
thing first  class  and  price  right:  a  guaran- 
teed paying  proposition.  C.  H.  Hartwig  Red- 
wood City. 


.,^I'.(iB  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer. 
30-40.  No.  464D.  never  used.  Cost  $4,250 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley. Pleasanton  P.  O.,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal 


a  ,  P B  SALE — 6  horsepower  hopper  cooled 
Alpha  De  Laval  gas  engine,  mounted  on  a 
truck.  Almost  new.  J.  H.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  34 
Menlo  Park.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIV1NU 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
m&8taf?  1,03,1  Building,  Stockton.  California 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  uu- 
chpped.  Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Canaries,  dogs,  cats 
monkeys,  parrots,  bantams.  1  Coolidge  Place 
off  Jackson.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


«5  GENTLE  SHETLAND  POMES  for  sale 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor  plows.  One  4-disc 
one  6-disc,  and  one  6-disc,  all  practically  new. 
They  are  good  ones.  Rm.  1120  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  New  Openings — 
April  29 — 300,000  acres  moist  Agricultural 
Oregon  Railroad  land  adjoining  California.  Get 
County  Maps,  Jackson,  Josephine.  Douglas,  and 
Curry,  $2.50  each,  and  get  land  held  fifty 
years  by  railroad,  adjoining  improved  land 
Worth  $16,000  per  160.  California  County 
sectional  maps  showing  Government  land, 
82.50  any  county.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 


FOR    SALE    AT    WHITTIER,    CAL. — 1400 

Valencias.  3000  Eureka  lemon  trees,  three 
years;  bud  selection  from  record  trees.  This 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Here  is  your 
opportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How- 
ever, will  deliver  and  set  lor  purchaser.  Also 
10,000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite,  Glendora.  Cal..  Box 
154.   

CHILIAN     AND     PERUVIAN  ALFALFA 

SEED — We  are  still  well  supplied  with  both 
genuine  Hairy  and  Smooth  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed  and  have  good  sized  supplies  of  fancy 
re-cleaned  Chilian,  free  of  dodder  and  all 
other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  your  or- 
der today  while  stocks  are  still  complete. 
Prices  and  samples  sent  on  request.  Desk  A, 
Bomberger  Seed  Company,  Modesto,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sndan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES  —  Fancy  stock  White 
Rose,  Early  Rose.  American  Wonder,  Oregon 
and  California  Burbank  and  British  Queen. 
Seed  specially  grown.  Also  alfalfa  seed. 
Send  for  quotations.  Wm.  A.  Curtis  Co.,  400 
Front  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — 120-acre  farm.  11 
miles  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  Shawnee 
county.  One  mile  from  town  of  Wakaruse. 
Good  seven-roomed  house,  cow  and  horse 
barns,  etc.  Price,  $12,000.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address:  E.  J.  Carroll.  Yucaipa,  Cal 


EXPERIENCED  deciduous  orchard  superin- 
tendent desires  to  make  change;  can  take  en- 
tire charge;  reference.  Box  1020,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


160-ACRE 

good  layout. 


RANCH  in  Humboldt  county: 
Box  1000,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  ranch 
work.  Will  consider  leasing  land  on  shares 
with  trustworthy,  sober  man.  Comfortable 
home.     Box  93,  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  ranch.  Twelve  years  experience.  Would 
assist  milking.  P.  O.  Box  297,  Pleasanton, 
CaL  

WANTED,  DAIRY  RANCH  on  shares,  by 
experienced  dairyman.  30  to  50  cows.  P.  0. 
Box  297.  Pleasanton. 


FOR  SALE) — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth    street.  Bakersfleld.  

SEEDS  FOR  SALE — 5  tons  white  dwarf 
Milo  Maize.  Ton  Amber  Cane  Soudan.  1100 
lbs.  fancy  Arizona  Alfalfa.  22c.  1200  lbs. 
S.  Peruvian  Alfalfa.  2  Cars  Milo  Maize  for 
feed  or  seed.  Hay  in  carloads.  Box  501, 
Fowler.  Cal.  

SWEET   POTATO    PLANTS    FOR  SALE — 

We  make  a  specialty  of  shipping  to  outside 
points.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on  re- 
quest; stating  quantity.  Plants  ready  April 
to  May.    Address  Box  522.  Merced.  Cal. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell.  Lindsay.  Cal.  


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
500.000  Yellow  Nansemon.  April  and  May 
delivery.  $2.50  per  1000.  F.  O.  Popenoe, 
Altadena,  Calif.  


WALNUT    GRAFTING     WOOD  —  Willson's 

Wonder  and  genuine  Franquette.  Encinal 
Nurseries.  F.  C.  Willson,  prop.,  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


OLrVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer,  Hemet,  Cal.   


OREGON    IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES — 

Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
D.  M    Searby.  R.  F   D    1.  Sebaotonol  Cal 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


IMPROVED     JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 

produce  twenty  i-tons  to  the  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months:  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbs.  for  $1.50  postpaid 
to  and  including  3rd  zone;  98  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Niles;  1000  lbs.  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.    California  Nursery  Company.  Niles.  Calif. 


CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB — 2000  4- 
year  plants  for  sale  cheap.  J.  H.  Boberg.  R.  D. 
1.  Sonoma,  Cal.  

MOUNTAIN  GROWN — Green  mountain  seed 
potatoes.  $2  per  hundred.  Chas.  Metzger,  Man- 
zanar.  Cal.  

SUDAN  SEED  ALL  SOLD — George  E.  John- 
son. Paso  Robles.  Cal.     Rt.  A,  Box  305. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD.  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILES   FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  SAO  California  Street,  San  FraneUeo. 


~AMEF?rC/BSf  lHRTGATTON~  PI  PE. 
Nqn-cqrrqsivve     Rust  Resisti ng-- 


GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

is  manufactured  from  COPPER  ALLOY  METAL,  which  is  non-corrosive  and 
rust-resisting,  and  will  last  twice  as  long-  as  ordinary  steel  irrigation  pipe.  Com- 
mercial steel  irrigation  pipe  is  only  temporary,  while  AMERICAN  Pipe  is 
permanent. 

WHY  BUY  TEMPORARY  PIPE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  PERMANENT  PIPE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 

Write  us  for  catalog-  and  prices  on 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS. 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

217  HoIbrooR  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1 —  Trundaar  Tractor  pulling  four-gang  plow.  5 — Samson  Sieve-Grip  pulling  plow  and  harrow.  9 — Rumely  14-28  Oil  Pull  Tractor,  disking. 

2 —  Best  "40"  pulverizing  soil  in  grain  field.  6 — Sandusky  Tractor  at  work  in  citrus  orchard.  10 — Track-pull  disking  in  walnut  orchard. 

3 —  International  8-16  h.  p.  Kerosene  Tractor.  7 — Avery  Tractor  5-10  pulling  disk  harrow.  11 — Lauson,  a  new  tractor  in  California. 

4 —  Yuba  Tractor  pulling  42-foot  steel  roller.  8 — Caterpillar  and  a  Holt  Gas  Harvester.  12 — English  women  studying  Cleveland  Tractor. 


You  can  operate  a  Trundaar  Tractor  as  a  stationary 
power  plant  when  it  is  not  doing  work  in  the  field 


Speed  up  farm  production 

and  increase  your  profits 

America  looks  to  you  for  bigger  crops.  Your 
business  success  demands  reduced  operating  costs 


"Speed  up  your  farm.  Grow 
bigger  crops.  Lower  the  cost 
of  production." 

This  is  the  appeal  of  the 
United  States  Government  to 
you  as  a  business  farmer. 

Already  the  effect  of  this 
appeal  is  perceptible.  Prob- 
ably you,  like  other  experienced 
business  farmers,  are  analyz- 
ing your  operating  costs,  and 
the  crop  yields  of  your  farm. 

To  make  your  farm  a  pro- 
fitable business  you  must  in- 
vest in  a  tractor — but  you 
want  that  tractor  to  be  right. 

A  Trundaar  Tractor  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  by 
helping  you  speed  up  your 
farm  work  and  by  reducing 
your  operating  costs. 

All  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  23  years 
in  the  tractor  industry  have 
been  built  into  the  Trundaar. 


The  result  is  that  every  part 
of  the  Trundaar  Tractor  gives 
economy  of  operation,  relia- 
bility and  maximum  service. 

Not  the  ordinary  type 
of  tread 

Positive  traction  is  provided 
by  the  patented  Trundaar 
Tread, whichis 
an  endless  belt 
type,  built  on 
the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  log- 
chain.  The 
Trundaar 
Tread  requires 
no  lubrication. 
It  is  practically 
wear-  proof, 
and  each  link 
and  grouser 
plate  may  be 
moment. 

Tractors  frequently  jar  and 
rattle  themselves  to  pieces 
traveling  over  uneven  ground. 


Mounting  of  Trundaar  Belt  Pullty 


detached  in  a 


The  Trundaar  Tractor  can 
travel  for  days  over  the  rough- 
est going  without  damage,  as 
the  double  three-point  sus- 
pension absorbs  all  shocks  and 
strains. 

Dust  is  another  enemy  to 
tractors.  Every  vital  part  of 
the  Trundaar 
runs  in  oil  and 
16  absolutely 
impervious  to 
dust.  Even  the 
air  intake  of 
the  carburetor 
is  protected. 
Low-grade 

fuel 
The  Buck- 
eye- Depp6  In- 
tegrator makes 
low-grade  fuel  operate  like 
high-grade  gasoline.  It  is  one 
of  the  exclusive  features  of 
the  Trundaar  Tractor. 
Ample  power  for  all  field 


You  can  work  a  Trundaar 
Tractor  any  day  in  the  year 


and  stationary  work  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Buckeye-Wauk- 
esha  special  tractor  engine, 
size  4>'4  x  6H- 

It  is  easy  to  operate  the  Trundaar, 
because  of  the  flexibility  provided  by 
the  powerful  drive  clutches.  It  is  easy- 
riding,  due  to  the  spring-suspended 
seat. 

The  massive  transmission  will  give 
constant  service  for  years  without 
showing  signs  of  wear.  It  requires  no 
differential  anddelivers  the  maximum 
amount  of  power  at  the  drawbar. 

Find  out  about  the  other  exclus- 
ive features  that  make  the  Trundaar 
the  most  practical  tractor  on  the 
market  today.  • 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  distri- 
butor for  our  illustrated  advance 
catalog  which  describes  it  in  detail. 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing 
Company 

Anderion  Indiana 


Distributors  for 
Northern  California 

HAMILTON  &  NICKELL 

SACRAMENTO 


Provides  positive  traction 
without  packing  the  soil 
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My  Boy  Is  Over  There— I  Must  Get  A  Tractor 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


MUST  have  a  tractor. 
My  boy  is  in  France. 
I've  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  hope  that  he 
will  come  back;  but 
God  forbid  .that  any  neglect  on  my 
part  should  reduce  his  chance  of 
coming  back.  I  know  that  if  I  help 
to  feed  him  and  the  fellows  of  all 
nations  that  are  helping  him  to 
stem  the  Barbarians,  they  will  all 
fight  to  the  limit.  I  know  that  if  I 
neglect  any  chance  to  produce  all 
the  food  I  can  for  England  and 
France  and  Italy,  their  weakening 
will  put  more  of  the  fight  on  my  boy 
and  my  neighbors'  boys/  Mayhap 
they  could  not  then  stem  the  tide.  I 
know  that  if  they  do  not,  I  lose  my 
boy  and  I  lose  my  independence,  for 
I  know  that  a  victorious  Kaiser 
would  be  insolent  in  demanding  tri- 
bute and  in  controlling  the  seas  and 
in  shutting  the  American  farmers' 
products  out  of  whatever  markets  the 
kaiser  might  choose  for  his  own  co- 
horts. I  know  from  our  experience 
earlier  in  the  war  when  he  terror- 
ized the  European  seas  what  a  piling 
up  of  produce  there  was  in  America 
and  what  losses  in  both  produce  and 
price  followed.  I  am  going  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  prevent  domination 
by  a  victorious  kaiser.  I  can't  sacri- 
fice my  boy  and  then  hesitate  about 
a  little  extra  money  risk  or  labor  in 
providing  the  food  he  and  his  com- 
rades must  have.  So  I  am  going  to 
buy  a  tractor. 

But  I  don't  know  what  tractor  will 
be  best  for  my  conditions.  I  don't 
know  much  about  tractors  anyway. 
I've  written  to  a  dozen  of  the  Rural 
Press  advertisers  for  catalogues,  and 
all  the  machines  look  good  to  me  on 
paper.  But  1  want  to  see  them  do 
what  they  claim  to  do.  I  want  to 
know  why  they  need  air  cleaners  on 
the  engines  and  I  want  to  know  how 
they  work.  I  see  that  some  of  them 
talk  about  the  necessity  of  force  feed 
lubrication  while  others  say  the 
force  feed  may  clog  up.  I  want  to  see 
for  myself  how  force-feed  lubrica- 
tion works  and  what  is  done  to  pre- 
vent its  clogging.  I  want  to  see  why, 
some  of  the  tractors  have  governors 
and  some  do  not.  I've  heard  that  a 
tractor  engine  is  fierce  to  turn  over 
on  a  cold  morning,  but  they  say 
that  the  impulse  starters  a  good 
many  of  them  have  make  them  easier 
to  start  than  my  Ford.  When  I  run 
my  car  on  a  long,  steady  grind  up 
grade  without  any  rest,  the  radiator 
boils.  I  don't  see  how  a  tractor  can 
keep  going  all  day  on  a  heavy,  steady 
plow  pull  without  burning  up.  But 
I  know  they  do  and  I  must  see  for 
myself  how  they  do  it.  One  make  I 
notice  uses  oil  to  keep  the  engine 
cool.  Maybe  that  is  the  best  way. 
Some  makes  use  a  tank  of  water  that 
circulates  through  the  radiator  when 
it  heats  up;  and  some  force  the 
circulation  with  a  pump.  I  should 
think  a  pump  would  be  a  nuisance, 
for  I  want  as  simple  a  machine  as  I 
can  get,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  the 


heat  circulation  will  keep  the  en- 
gine cool  and  there  may  be  objec- 
tions to  that  system.  I'm  going  to 
find  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  en- 
gine that  runs  a  thousand  revolu- 


to  run  over  the  plowed  ground  at  all 
except  for  seeding.  And  the  Rural 
Press  has  told  about  grain  growers 
who  plowed,  harrowed,  and  seeded 
their  grain  at  One  operation  with  the 


Waterloo   Boy   Orchard   Tractor   in   .Southern    California.     Turns   shorter  than 
cultivators  can  follow. 


tions  pef  minute  would  get  hot 
quicker  than  one  that  has  bigger 
cylinders  and  runs  slower.  But 
there  is  probably  some  good  reason 
for  the  high  speed  and  I'll  look  that 
up.  I'd  like  to  know  how  they  figure 
horsepower,  anyhow.  I  see  that  the 
University  is  going  to  let  each  trac- 
tor take  a  load  on  a  stoneboat  and 
haul  it  around  on  solid  ground  and 
plowed  ground  with  a  device  on  it 
that  tells  what  horsepower  they  can 
pull.  That's  what  I  want  to  know 
anyway,  how  much  these  tractors 
can  really  pull.  And  again  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  really  pack  the 
ground.  I  figure  out  that  a  lot  of 
them  have  only  about  five  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  while  a 
horse  exerts  a  pressure  a  good  deal 
over  twice  as  much.  But  they  tell 
me  that  with  a  tractor  whatever 
packing  it  does  can  be  loosened  up 
with  a  little  tool  following  the 
wheel  or  track.  And  then,  I  see 
that  with  some  judgment,  a  tractor 
driver  can  plow  and  work  down  his 
soil  at  one  operation  and  won't  have 


tractor  running  on  unplowed  ground. 
I've  heard  of  machines  that  chop  the 
ground  while  plowing  and  I'd  like 
to  see  some  of  them  doing  it.  I've 
even  heard  of  one  machine  that 
plows  like  a  lawn  mower  works,  just 
shaving  off  slices  of  the  soil. 

With  my  Ford  I  use  gasoline,  but 
most  of  the  tractor  catalogues  say 
distillate  and  kerosene  work  just  as 
well  for  tractors  and  are  a  lot  cheap- 
er. I  know  that  I  can  get  California 
kerosene  and  distillate  anywhere, 
any  time  without  robbing  the  army 
of  food;  but  if  I  don't  use  oil  I'll 
have  to  feed  hay  and  grain  to  horses. 
I'd  rather  feed  that  hay  and  grain  to 
cows  and  steers  and  hogs  to  send 
across  to  help  my  boy. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  can't  get 
hired  help  enough  to  run  my  farm 
with  horses  in  a  way  to  make  the 
most  out  of  it.  But  the  articles  I've 
read  in  the  Rural  Press  about  far- 
mers that  use  tractors,  and  the  folks 
I  know  that  are  using  them,  prove  to 
me  that  I  can  do  more  work  per  day 
and  make  more  food  and  feed  from 


Killefer  Heavy  Duty  Double  Disk  for  Tractors. 


my  farm  with  a  tractor  than  I 
could  with  a  lot  of  horses  and  hired 
men.  And  I  believe  I'll  have  some 
extra  time  to  take  care  of  some  hogs 
and  sheep  besides,  to  feed  and  clothe 
my  boy  and  his  pals  on  the  firing 
line. 

But  I  must  choose  the  most  suit- 
able machine.  I  must  know  how  to 
keep  it  in  good  temper  and  full  of 
"jazz"  which  my  boy  used  to  talk 
about  while  he  was  at  the  University. 
He  said  "jazz"  was  the  stuff  in  ^a 
man  that  made  him  bust  if  he  wasn't 
doing  something.  And  I  don't  know 
where  I  can  get  wider  first  -  hand 
working  information  than  at  the  Da- 
vis' Tractor  Demonstration,  April  17 
to  20. 


EASTERN  TRACTORS  AT  DAVIS. 


There  was  a  flurry  in  which  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  three  or  four 
makes  of  tractors  thought  they  would 
be  forbidden  to  enter  the  Davis 
Tractor  Demonstration  on  account 
of  a  mistaken  view  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Demonstration  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Tractor  Asso- 
ciation who  thought  a  resolution 
passed  last  winter  had  forbidden  the 
Davis  affair.  This  misunderstanding 
has,  however,  been  cleared  up  and  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  will  dem- 
onstrate their  8-16  and  10-20  trac- 
tors pulling  Oliver,  P.  &  0.,  and 
Sanders  plows  and  I.  H.  C.  disk  har- 
rows. It  will  be  interesting  for  visi- 
tors to  inquire  of  the  I.  H.  C.  man  re- 
garding the  removable  cylinder  lin- 
ings on  the  8-16,  also  the  d&uble 
chain  drive  running  in  oil,  and  the 
kerosene  carbureter  and  fuel  mixers 
on  both  machines. 

A  Model  B,  Happy  Farmer  12-24 
tractor  and  an  18-36  Aultman-Taylor 
tractor  will  be  exhibited  at  the  de- 
monstration April  17-20  at  Davis  by 
W.  A.  Ekberg  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
who  handle  these  tractors  in  Cali- 
fornia. Both  makes  are  well-known 
in  the  East  where  two  models  of  the 
Aultman-Taylor  took  part  in  the  Fre- 
mont Demonstration.  Both  may 
burn  kerosene  and  distillate.  (  The 
Ekberg  people  are  entering  enthu- 
siastically into  the  Davis  Demonstra- 
tion, though  for  a  time  they  thought 
the  National  Association  had  barred 
them. 

The  Averies,  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Tractor  Association  and 
whose  president  J.  B.  Bartholomew 
is  also  president  of  the  National 
Tractor  Association  will  have  six 
different  sized  regular  tractors  and 
a  two-row  motor  cultivator  at  the 
Davis  demonstration  as  announced 
previously. 

PULVERIZERS  BECOMING  POPU- 
LAR. 


About  50  "Western"  pulverizers 
were  sold  in  Santa  Clara  county 
last  year.  Fruit  growers  used  •them 
to  fill  up  and  cultivate  their  irri- 
gation furrows  instead  of  doing  this 
with  plows. 
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EDITORIALS 

TRACTATION. 

THE  YEAR  1918  is  the  first  decennial  of  the 
recognition  of  the  tractor  as  a  great  moving 
force  in  North  American  agriculture — for  at 
Winnipeg  in  1908  was  held  the  first  distinctive 
field  demonstration  and  contest  of  tractors  on  this 
continent.  Many  hesitating  steps  on  many  crooked 
pathways  for  half  a  century  preceding  had  led 
throngs  of  tireless  inventors  and  masterful  me- 
chanics toward  the  recognition  of  their  joint  and 
several  achievements  which  the  Winnipeg  event 
embodied  and  declared.  And  toward  this  end 
Californians  contributed  honorably  and  extensively 
in  designing  and  building  tractors — as  described 
with  much  detail  in  our  issue  of  August  19,  1916. 
And  now  there  approaches  a  quadruple  field  day 
of  demonstration  to  be  held  on  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  April  17  to  20,  which  may  be 
claimed  to  be  a  celebration  of  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  fully  recognized  American  agricul- 
tural tractation,  and  from  the  long  roll  of  ma- 
chines which  will  particpate  and  the  multitudes 
of  people  who  will  observe,  reflect  and  decide 
upon  their  performances  the  event  at  Davis  prom- 
ises to  be  well  worthy  of  the  significant  occasion 
which  it  commemorates.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
special  issue  of  our  journal,  which  is  largely  given 
to  tractile  affairs,  not  so  much  to  elucidate  the 
advantage^and  serviceability  of  tractional  machin- 
ery in  California  farming  as  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  value  of  the  opportunity  arranged  for 
him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  measure  with 
his  own  thought  the  actual  performances  of  the 
types  and  forms  of  tractors  which  are  introduced 
to  him  upon  our  reading  and  advertising  pages 
this  week.  Therefore,  it  is  our  advice  to  all  our 
readers  who  have  tractitious  purposes  in  mind  to 
study  carefully  the  announcements  in  this  issue, 
that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  de- 
vices and  designs  which  will  be  shown  them  in 
operation.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the  horse  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  wise  ones  to  lean  or  sit 
upon  the  top  rail  of  the  paddock  when  allowed  to 
do  so  and  study  long  and  carefully  the  form  and 
natural  action  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  turf 
which  they  were  to  see  later  in  the  stress  of  con- 
test. It  is  also  wise  to  study  well  the  forms  and 
relations  of  parts  of  tractor  design  and  construc- 
tion in  order  that  subsequent  operation  may  be 
better  understood.  In  this  way  a  preparedness  for 
comprehension  can  be  secured  which  cannot  be 
mastered  by  any  amount  of  fumbling  of  pamphlets 
while  the  student  ought  to  be  studying  action. 
Therefore,  we  may  say  to  all  intending  tractar- 
ians:  Wipe  your  glasses  and  get  face  to  face  with 
this  issue  before  you  fire  up  your  flivver  for  Davis 
next  Wednesday  morning! 

J*! 

TRAHO :  TRAHERE:  TRAXI:  TRACTUM. 

WHAT  A  WEALTH  of  English  thought  and 
action  finds  expression  in  extractions  from 
the  old  Latin  word  in  the  several  forms  of 
its  classical  conjugation!  And  in  thus  enriching 
English  we  have  nothing  perhaps  on  the  old  Lat- 
ins who  uncovered  this  mine  of  many  meanings. 
We  have  neither  knowledge  nor  time  to  work  this 
etymological  mine  to  bedrock,  but^the  depth  of  it 


can  be  indicated  by  the  suggestion  that  the  kind 
old  she-wolf  worked  it  when  she  whispered  to  the 
famishing  Romulus  and  Remus:  "Draw,  my  pretty 
creatures,  draw."  And  quite  in  opposite  temper 
the  same  word  described  the  dragging  away  of 
wives  from  the  wretched  Sabines;  the  conscription 
of  the  Roman  armies;  the  long  lines  of  slaves 
from  successful  conquests,  the  uncovering  of  weap- 
ons for  and  from  the  wounds  of  Caesar.  In  fact, 
the  word  covered  the  ultimate  in  Roman  life  and 
action,  for  it  was  Seneca  who  wrote:  "The  Fates 
lead  the  willing  and  the  unwilling  they  drag" 
(trahunt)  to  serve  their  purposes.  Evidently 
"traho"  was  a  word  with  wide  usefulness  in  Ro- 
man speech  and  the  root  of  it  has  the  same  motive 
power  with  us.  All  our  words  which  have  "track" 
or  "tract"  anywhere  in  their  composition  are  off- 
spring of  "traho,"  except  a  few  which  were  be- 
gotten of  "tracto" — a  poor  relation  of  the  "traho" 
family.  Traho  and  tracto  are  therefore  words 
with  a  big  pull,  and  tractor  is  the  latest  agricul- 
tural embodiment  of  the  form  and  substance 
thereof. 

^6 

BUT  WHY  "TRACTOR"? 

WHEN  ONE  COMES  to  a  definition  of  the 
word  tractors  some  difficulties  arise.  It 
would  be  quite  elegant  to  call  them  "draw- 
ers" were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  "drawers"  may 
be  parts  of  a  bureau  or  unmentionable  articles  of 
clothing  which  might  be  in  those  parts  of  a 
bureau.  Besides,  the  word  "drawers"  in ,  such 
uses  does  not  mean  the  agency  which  secures  the 
motion  but  things  which  are  themselves  moved. 
Therefore,  to  properly  define  the  word  tractor  both 
with  reference  to  it  as  a  source  of  movement  and 
as  communicating  movement  10*  things  which  fol- 
low it,  it  is  well  to  return  to  the  record  we  have 
made  out  for  "traho"  and  to  say  that  a  tractor  is 
a  puller,  and  to  add,  both  with  rference,  to  the 
American  machine  and  the  Latin  word,  that  it 
is  a  thing  with  a  very  big  pull  for  the  size  of  it. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Traho  and  tracto  are  words 
of  such  overpowering  significance  in  the  ancient 
Latin  that  no  other  words  with  the  same  initial 
consonants  can  be  mistaken  for  them.  If  Cicero 
had  merely  written  the  letters  "tr,"  Cataline  would 
have  understood  the  warning  to  drag  himself  out 
of  the  sight  of  patriotic  Romans.  And  this  is 
true  to  the  present  day,  except  that  we  now  write 
"T.  R."  and  everyone  recognizes  the  great  tractor 
of  militant  American  patriotism!  And  yet  some 
there  are  who  call  Latin  dead  and  would  cast  it 
out  of  modern  educational  materials! 

J* J»  J* 
TRACTABILITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

IN  OUR  dictionaries  you  will  find  tractability 
defined  as  docility,  and  that  means  teachable- 
ness. It  Is  quite  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
willing  attitude  of  California  agriculture  toward 
the  employment  of  the  tractor  in  all  the  various 
forms  of  soil-work  and  crop-handling  to  which  it 
is  applicable.  But  It  is  no  outrage  upon  such  a 
versatile  word  as  "traho"  to  go  beyond  the  eager 
desire  of  Californians,  to  learn  about  tractors  and 
to  employ  them  to  the  utmost,  and  claim  that  the 
word  tractability  may  also  mean  the  amenability 
of  California  conditions  to  distinctly  wider  use  of 
the  tractor  than  can  be  found  in  most  States. 
Although  we  can  claim  no  greater  ratio  of  flat  to 
crumpled  land  than  some  other  States,  we  do  have 
more  arable  land  capable  of  carrying  heavy  ma- 
chinery more  days  in  the  year  than  any  other 
State,  and  that  means  that,  with  proper  system 
and  foresight  in  planning,  a  California  tractor- 
owner  can  get  more  service  from  a  tractor  invest 
ment  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  any  other 
American  and  thus  reduce  his  overhead  expense 
for  interest  and  rusting  out  to  a  minimum.  When 
a  man  gets  his  work  properly  laid  out  on  a  tractor 
basis  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  he 
can  save  by  using  motive  force  which  does  not  get 
tired  and  therefore  calls  for  no  dead  time  in  rest 
ing  and  by  substituting  bo  much  ever-ready  and 
efficient  mechanism  for  man-power  which  is  con- 
tinually getting  more  expensive  and  less  efficient 
The  progressive  designing  and  construction  of 
tractors  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  our 
widely  varied  farm  operations  warrants  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  will  ultimately  be  found  very 
few  desirable  things  with  lands  and  crops  that 
tractors  cannot  do,  and  in  the  uses  made  of  them 
California    will    naturally    outnumber    all  other 


States — both  because  of  the  things  to  do  and  the 
soil  and  sky  conditions  for  doing  them. 

In  the  use  of  tractors  we  have  already  entered 
actively  upon  lines  which  should  advance  very 
rapidly  and  these  are  co-operative  ownership  of 
tractors  by  small  farmers  and  custom-tractoring 
by  men  who  purchase  good  outfits  and  run  them 
in  a  workman-like  and  business-like  way.  There 
is  a  wonderfully  fine  opening  for  men  who  will 
treat  their  tractors  right  and  their  customers 
right  and  do  jobs  with  promptness  and  dispatch, 
according  to  well-planned  schedules  of  succes- 
sion, such  as  master-workmen  in  other  lines 
lay  out  for  their  first-class  machinery.  A  good 
custom-tractor  man  can  build  up  for  himself  and 
his  helpers  as  good  a  line  of  rural  business  as  we 
can  think  of.  Now  that  the  local  horseshoer's 
shed  is  developing  into  the  light  and  airy  garage,, 
it  is  most  natural  that  the  heavier  blacksmithing 
should  develop  into  a  local  machine  stop  which 
will  keep  the  privately-owned  tractors  going  well 
and  at  the  same  time  undertake  custom-tractoring 
as  a  side-line  if  the  neighborhood  is  not  already 
supplied  by  individual  custom-tractor  men.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  at  any  rate:  the 
tractor  is  so  competent  and  beneficent  a  machine 
that  the  advantage  of  its  availability  must  in  time 
bej  opened  wide  to  all  farmers — both  those  whose 
acreage  is  too  small  to  buy  their  own  machines 
and  those  who  may  need  machines  for  short  ser- 
vice in  addition  to  those  they  own.  The  tractor 
is  so  good  a  thing  that  it  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  man. 

Of  course,  another  and  obvious  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia may  be  counted  high  in  tractibility  is  the 
local  supply  of  tractor-fuel.  We  are  short  on  coal 
and  wood  and  In  old  time  efforts  to  secure  steam 
field  work  we  had  a  handicap  in  the  race  with 
other  States.  But  with  the  current  intra-combus- 
tion  tractors  things  came  our  way  and  we  stand 
against  all  comers  not  only  as  outfitted  by  nature 
to  get  the  most  work  by  fullest  use  of  time,  but  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  it  to  a  minimum  by  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  tractor-fuel.  These  are 
things  which  all  California  farmers  should  care- 
fully consider. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  How  do  you  plant  peanuts? 
Do  you  shell  them  or  plant  with  the  shell  on? 
Also,   how  do  you   cultivate   them? — H.   J.  S., 

Winton. 

Shell  the  kernels  and  plant  one  in  a  place — 18 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Cover  two 
or  three  inches  to  get  into  soil  which  is  moist 
enough  to  start  the  seed.  Plant  when  you  would 
plant  corn — after  frost.  Peanuts  require  a  good 
fine  loam,  kept  well  surface-loosened,  so  the  fruit 
spike  can  bury  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw 
dirt  on  the  bloom.  Keep  well  cultivated,  just  as 
you  would  for  a  good  yield  of  corn. 

Plants  for  High  Plateaux. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  would  be  proper  to 
sow  flax,  buckwheat  and  sweet  clover?  We  often 
have  a  little  frost  during  April  and  May  and 
pretty  nearly  always  cool  nights.  Are  these 
plants  drought  resistant? — M.  S.,  Lassen  county. 

Sweet  clover  is  hardy  and  drouth  resistant. 
Flax  is  hardy,  but  does  not  like  too  dry  soil. 
Buckwheat  likes  heat  and  moisture,  dislikes 
drouth  and  cool  nights  and  is  killed  by  frost. 
Only  a  trial  can  tell  whether  your  altitude  with 
its  sharp  intrusions  will  enable  you  to  grow 
these  plants  profitably. 


Pollenizing  Smyrna  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:    I  have  twenty-five  Smyrna  fig 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
tor  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  April  9,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  «-  .  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  *  > 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mlu'm 

Eureka   80  28.76  40.03  06  38 

Red  Bluff  66  11.91  42.02  68  28 

Sacramento   1.02  10.58  17.62  70  40 

S:m  Francisco  42  11.30  20.16  68  46 

San  Jose  34  8.8*  15.14  78  32 

Fresno    9.75  8.42  82  40 

San  Luis  Obispo..     T  17.01  18.35  74  40 

Los  Angeles                 T  13.42  14.35  86  46 

San  Diego    7.98  9.05  80  50 
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trees  seven  years  old  and  bearing,  but  the  figs 
are  no  good  and  drop  off  when  yet  small.  I  had 
a  few  capri  trees,  but  they  froze  when  still  small. 
How  can  I  pollenize  them,  and  can  you  tell  me 
where  to  obtain  the  pollen? — Subscriber,-  Shatter. 

You  will  have  to  plant  a  capri  tree  to  grow 
your  own  pollenizers.  Until  that  gets  to  bearing 
sufficiently  you  will  have  to  buy  infested  capri 
figs  and  put  a  few  of  them  in  each  Smyrna  tree 
at  the  proper  time  to  pollenate  the  fruits  of  the 
latter — when  they  are  small,  not  larger  than  a 
marble,  and  it  is  generally  in  the  month  of  June. 


Designs  on  Rose  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  For  several  years  my  rose 
bushes  have  been  infested  with  reddish  green 
lice.  I  have  tried  various  fish  oil  sprays,  but  have 
not  found  them  successful.  Would  it  be  advis- 
able to  use  the  bluestone  and  lime  spray?  If  not, 
what  would  you  recommend?  Would  like  to  spray 
before  they  become  active. — S.  A.  D.,  Dixon. 

It  is  a  good  thought  to  be  before-handed  with 
rose  lice,  but  it  is  not  easy.  The  lice  are  hardest 
to  kill  when  in  the  egg  and  nothing  which  will 
not  burn  the  foliage  off  the  bush  will  kill  the 
egg.  When  the  bushes  are  perfectly  dormant,  as 
they  perhaps  were  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  good 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  would  have  killed  the 
eggs  and  might  have  given  you  a  degree  of  free- 
dom, although  tne  lice  are  so  readily  carried 
by  birds,  winds,  etc.,  that  egg-killing  gives  no 
durable  immunity.  The  time  to  spray  for  the  lice 
is  when  you  begin  to  see  them  on  the  foliage,  and 
tobacco  extract,  which  all  florists  and  seedsmen 
sell,  is  the  best  dope  for  them.  But  spraying 
has  to  be  done  frequently  at  short  intervals  until 
dry  summer  winds  and  multiplying  lady  birds 
check  their  increase.    Your  fish  oil  sprays  were 


all  right,  but  not  used  frequently  enough.  Blue- 
stone  and  -  lime  (Bordeaux  mixture)  are  apt  to 
kill  many  aphids,  but  when  you  get  a  rose  bush 
plastered  with  them  you  will  probably  conclude 
that  you  had  better  let  the  lice  have  it.  You  had 
better  shoot  tobacco  juice  every  time  you  see  the 
lice  increasing  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


Curing  Lemons. 

To  the  Editor:  What  information  have  you  on 
"curing"  of  lemons?  When  should  they  be  taken 
from  tree  and  how  "cure"  them?  How  long  does 
the  process  require?  Are  lemons  better  when 
ripened  on  tree? — C.  W.  B.,  Alhambra. 

The  curing  of  lemons  is  discussed  with  some 
detail  in  our  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them."  Lemons  should  be  picked  while 
still  green,  when  they  have  reached  satisfactory 
size,  which  is  about  2%  to  2%  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  cured  by  keeping  in  thin  layers  in  a 
place  where  there  is  good  ventilation  but  with- 
out drafts  of  dry  air.  Ordinary  temperatures  are 
all  right — much  lower  temperatures  are  not  de- 
sirable. The  fruit  may  be  held  several  months 
in  curing  or  by  use  of  oil  stoves  may  be  cured 
in  two  weeks  if  it  is  needed  to  hasten  them  to 
market.  The  whole  process  is  very  simple,  but 
the  application  of  it  requires  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. Properly  cured  lemons  are  every  way 
superior  to  tree-ripened  fruit — the  latter  being 
practically  unsalable  except  for  local  use. 


Oyster-Shell  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  twig  from  an  apple 
tree,  every  branch  and  the  whole  trunk  being  as 
thickly  covered  with  the  scale  as  the  sample. 
What  is  it  called?    Will  it  spread  to  the  other 


trees  in  the  yard  and  is  there  a  cure  for  it?  Some 
of  the  branches  seem  to  be  dead  while  others  ara 
budding.  Should  it  be  cut  down  and  burned? — 
J.  N.,  Oakland. 

It  is  the  oyster-shell  Bcale,  a  very  old  pest  of 
the  apple;  but  it  is  preyed  upon  by  lady  birds 
and  other  enemies  to  such  an  extent  that  treat- 
ment is  not  usually  considered  necessary.  How- 
ever, especially  on  old,  neglected  garden  trees 
which  are  not  properly  cultivated  and  manured, 
the  scale  helps  to  make  trees  unthrifty  and  may 
even  kill  them.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  cut 
out  all  dead  branches  and  cut  back  the  others 
severely  and  spray  thoroughly  with  lime-sulphur 
wash,  which  you  can  get  at  the  seed  stores  with 
directions  for  dilution.  It  is  too  late  for  winter 
treatment,  but  you  can  cut  back  now  and  use  a 
summer  strength  of  spray  next  month,  when  the 
young  scales  will  be  hatching  out.  The  same  scale 
infests  several  other  fruits  and  many  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees. 


Delayed  Painting  of  Vine  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:  In  pruning  my  sixteen-year-old 
Tokay  vineyard  last  February  I  cut  a  lot  of  large 
arms  which  I  intended  to  paint.  I  have  not  done 
the  work  yet.  Will  it  be  of  much  benefit  if  I  do 
the  painting  of  the  wound  now? — J.  L.,  Lodi. 

It  surely  will.  This  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  de- 
cidedly better  late  than  never. 


Killing  Cat-Tail  Rushes. 
To  the  Editor:     Kindly  indicate  what  will  kill 
"cat-tails"  such  as  grow  on  marshy  ground  in  the 
Middle  West. — W.  D.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

\ 

We  have  the  same  plant  in  the  same  places. 
Drainage  is  the  only  cure  for  it  known  to  us. 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  Samson  tractor  people  will 
give  away  handy  vest-pocket  spark- 
plug testers  at  the  Demonstration. 

The  Union  Tool  Co.  of  Torrance 
is  busy  on  Government  work  and 
will  not  show  their  Union  "Sure 
Grip"  at  Davis. 

To  find  the  dead  center  mark  on 
the  flywheel,  open  the  priming  valve 
and  turn  over  until  the  exhaust 
ceases  on  the  nearest  piston.  Dead 
center  marks  will  then  be  close  to- 
gether. 

A  distillate-burning  engine  warms 
up  quicker  under  load  using  gaso- 
line 15  minutes  than  it  does  running 
idle  on  distillate  according  to  a  San- 
dusky instructor  at  the  Tractor 
Short  Course. 

About  20  members  of  the  South- 
ern California  Traction  and  Imple- 
ment Dealers'  Association  will  come 
by  special  car  and  will  be  entertain- 
ed at  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
April  17  in  Sacramento  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Assn. 

Previous  demonstrations  have  dis- 
credited certain  tractors  because 
their  drivers  did  not  know  how  to 
manipulate  the  tools  they  were 
pulling.  At  Davis,  the  implement 
houses  will  have  an  expert  in  charge 
of  each  of  their  machines;  and  good 
work  may  be  expected. 

The  second  advertising  manager  to 
"join  the  colors"  from  the  Samson 
Sieve  Grip  Tractor  Co.  is  J.  R. 
Nicholas  who  succeeded  B.  W. 
Boyes.  Mr.  Boyes  is  now  Captain  of 
Battery  C  at  Camp  Kearny.  Mr. 
Nicholas  will  be  succeeded  by  A.  E. 
Needham  who  will  continue  to  tell 
our  readers  the  special  advantages 
of  Sieve  Grip  tractors! 


Imperial  valley  steps  forward  with 
the  first  contribution  to  this  season's 
harvest  of  wheat  and  barley.  It  is 
estimated  that  10,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  100,000  tons  of  barley  will  be 
cut  and  threshed  there  this  month. 
Grain  growing  conditions  are  said  to 
be  ideal.  Figure  the  money  return 
to  Imperial  on  these  two  items  alone. 


Help  In  The  Busy  Season 

IN  the  rush  of  a  ousy  season  when  somebody  must  feet  to  town 
in  a  hurry,  it's  a  relief  to  remember  that  your  car  carries 
Firestone  Tires.  Because  with  this  equipment  a  woman  can 
handle  the  car,  safe  from  skid,  spin  or  slide  and  practically 
insured  against  tire  trouble. 

In  this  season's  output  of  Firestone  Fabric  Tires  there  are  even 
greater  values  than  ever  before;  more  rubber  between  fabric 
layers,  more  cushion  stock,  more  protection  at  bead. 

Firestone  Cord  Tires  have  quick  response  and  the  lively  action 
which  means  big  fuel-saving.  But  whether  you  want  Cord  or 
Fabric  equipment,  ask  your  dealer  to  put  on  Firestones  all  'round. 

Meantime  write  for  our  booklet  No.  64  ,  which  shows  how  to 
increase  the  mileage  of  any  tire. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio.  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Tires 
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Interesting  Tractor  Points  to  Observe 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press) 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  TRACTORS  AVAILABLE  FOR  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS 


NAME 

Avery  

Avery  

Avery  

Avery  

Avery  

Avery  

Avery  

Aultman-Taylor . . . 
Aultman-Tay lor . .  . 
Aultman-Taylo/. . . 

Bean  ; 

Bee  man  

Best  

Best  

Cleveland  

Case  

Case  

Case  

Case  

Happy  Farmer  

Happy  Farmer.  .  .  . 
Holt  Caterpillar . .  . 
Holt  Caterpillar. .  . 

I.  H  .C  

I.  H.  C  

I.  H.  C  

Lauson  

Monarch  Neverelip 

Rumely  

Rumely  

Rumely  

Rumely  

Rumely  

Samson  

Sandusky  

Sandusky  

Trundaar  

Wallis  

Waterloo  Boy  

Waterloo  Boy  

Yuba  

Yuba  

Yuba  


Type 


Rat'd 
H.P. 


Wgt. 


Fuels 


Ins. 
hght. 


Bearing 
area 
each 
tread 


Drive 
wheel 
diam.  i 
width 


Miles 
per  hour 


Circle  | 
diam. 

to 
turn 


No.  of 
cyln. 


Bore  x 
stroke 


Rpm. 
recom- 
mended 


Lubrication 


Ignition 


Cooling 


Governor 


Cult. 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 

Wh.-rl 

Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Track 
Wheel 
Track 
Track 
Track 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Track 
Track 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Track 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Track 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Wheel 
Track 
Track 
Track 


5-10 

5-  10 

6-  16 
12-25 
18-36 
25-50 
40-80 
18-36 
25-50 
30-60 

6-10 

18-40 
38-75 
12-20 

9-18 
10-20 
12-25 
20-40 

8-16 

12-  24 
25-45 
38-75 

8-16 
10-20 
15-30 
15-25 
18-30 

14-  28 

15-  30 
18-35 
20-40 
30-00 
10-25 
10-20 
15-35 
20-35 

13-  25 

12 
12-20 
20-35 
40-70 


2,250 
4,900 
7,500 
9,250 
12,500 
22,000 
12,500 
18,700 
23, 000 
3.200 
500 
10,750 
28,000 
3,200 
3,650 


3,500 
3,700 
17,200 
23.500 
3,300 
5,110 
8,700 
5,550 
7,400 
8,700 
11,200 
16,000 
14,000 
26,000 
5,800 
4,000 
8,000 
9,500 
2,980 

5,600 
6,750 
10,250 
20,000 


Gaso,  Motorspir 
Kerosene 
Kerosene 
Kerosene 
Kerosene 
Kerosene 
Gaso  kero 
Gaso  kero 
Gaso  kero  I 

Dist. 
Gasoline 
Distil 
Distil 
Gaso  distil 
Dist,  oil,  gaso 
Kero  gaso 
Kero  gaso 
Kero  gaso 
Kero  distil 
Kero  distil 
Distil 
Distil 
Kero  gaso 
Kero  gaso 
Kero  gaso 
Kero 
Gaso,  kero,  dist 
30°B  up  to  gaso 
Gaso  &  dist. 
30  °B  up  to  gaso 
30°B  up  to  gaso 
30°B  up  to  gaso 
Gaso,  dist,  Kero 

Kero 
All  up  to  40% 
Kero  dist. 
Gaso  kero 
Dist.  Kero 
Dist.  Kero 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 


73 
105 
105 
108 
121 
125 
136 
138 
46 
39 
56 
120 
52 
61 
60 
72 
108 
62 
63^ 


65 'j 
06', 
120 
62 
75 
99 
108 
123 
118 
132 
50 
52 
56 
58 


60 
55 
61 
78 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

12x34 

None 
66xl5H 
x24 
50x654 

Noue 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

72x20 

None 
None 
None 
None 
66x12 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
15x144 
None 
None 
None 
40x13 
45x17  4 
24x126 


38x5 
50x12 
56x20 
65x20 
69x20 

874x24 
70x20 
78x20 
90x24 
None 
25x34 
None 
None 
None 
48x10 
52x10 
56x18 
66x20 
56x10 
56x10 
None 
None 
40x12 
54x10 
66x14 
54x12 
None 
56x18 

614x20 
70x24 
64x20 
80x30 
41x18 


None 
48x12 

52x12 
None 
None 
None 


1H.  2,  &  4 
LR  &  3 
1%  A  2% 

2  &-3 

2  4,3 

In  *  2K 

2.3 
2.28 
—  2.2 
24 
2Y* 
1%  &  24 
14  *  2Y» 

2  to  4 
24  A  34 

2K 
\%  &  2.2 
2  &  3 
24 
2% 
1.45  &  2.17 
2.04,  1.36  4  3.06 
1«,24.  4- 
1.85  to  2.5 
1.9  4  2  4 
IH  4  24 
2  4  3 
2.1  4  3 
24  4  34 
2  4  2« 
2  4  3.2 
1.9  4  3 
1%  to  34 
2  and  3 
24,34.54 
14  to  4 
24 
24 
24  4  3 
1.5,  2.08,  4 
2.06  4  3.28 
1.59,2.07  4  2.84 


M 
ll 
17 


12 
10 
14 

i6' 

17 


3x4 
64x6 

64r7 
54x6 
64x7 
7«x8 

5x8 
3Mx44 

6x9 

7x9 
34x44 
64x64 
7?4X9 
3aix54 
34x5 
44x6 

7x7 
S'.xO 
5x64 
54x7 

6x7 
74x8 

4x5 
64x8 
54x8 
44x6 
4*4X6 
7x84 
74x8 
10x12 

8x10 
10x12 
44x6M 
44x54 
5x64 
1  . 
44x5« 

64x7 
44x64 

54x7 
64x84 


600 
670 
650 
500 
500 
600 
500 
500 
1250 

600 ' 
435 
1200 
900 
900 
600 
475 
750 
750 
600 
550 
1000 
500 
575 
950 
800 
530 
500 
375 
450 
375 
650  to  700 

750 
700 
850  to  900 

750 ' 
700 
700 
600 


Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 
Splash  4  force 

Splash 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 

Force 

Splash 
Force  4  splash 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Force 
Splash  4  force 

Splash 

Force 

Force 

Force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 


Splash 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 
Splash  4  force 

Force 

Force 
Splash  4  force 


High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tenison 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
%  Batteries 
J  High  tension 
.High  tension 
K.  W.  mag 
IK.  W.  mag  J 
Teagle  mag 
1  Kingston  high 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
Atwater-Kent 
Atwater-Kent 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
Dixie  mag. 
High  tension 
I,6w  tension 
Low  tension 
Low  tension 
Low  tension 
Low  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
Kingston  Dixie 
High  tension 
K.  W.  high 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 
High  tension 


Thermo-siphon 
Therm  o-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 

Pump  f 
Thermo  siphon 

Pump 

Pump 

Pump 
Thermo-siphon 

Pump 
Thermo-siphon 
Thermo-siphon 

Pomp 

Pump 
Jump 

rump 
Thermo-siph  on 
Thermo-s%>hon 

Pump 
Thermo-Biphon 

Pump 
OU 

Thermo-siphon 
Oil 
Oil 
Oil 
Pump 


Centrifugal 
Hand 
Hand 
C.  L.  B.  ball 
C.  L.  B.  ball 
Ball  4  spring 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  baU 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 
Ball  4  spring 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 

Fly  ball 
Disks  4  balls 


Pump 
Pump 
Pump 
Pump 
Pump 
Pump 
Pump 


Fly  ball 
Centrif.  wt. 
Hydraulic 
Fly  ball 
Fly  ball 
Foot  throttle 
Foot  throttle 
Foot  throttle 


Specifications  which  everyone  will 
want  to  study  before  buying  a  trac- 
tor are  shown  in  the  table  herewith 
for  eighteen  different  makes  and 
forty-two  different  models.  These 
include  practically  all  models  that 
are  available  for  California  buyers 
this  spring.  Others,  for  which  we 
could  not  get  specifications  in  time, 
are  the  Kussell,  Bates  Steel  Mule, 
Cal.  Moline,  Four-Drive,  Interna- 
tional, and  Fageol.  These  are  all 
practically  new  in  California  or  else 
not  available  in  quantities. 

Study  of  the  table  will  show  many 
interesting  facts.  Wheel  type  mod- 
els are  mostly  of  Eastern  makes, 
while  track  types  are  mostly  of  Cali- 
fornia make.  Very  few  of  them  pre- 
tend to  burn  gasoline  at  all.  Most 
California  tractors  have  heretofore 
burned  distillate;  but  with  the 
change  in  relative  values  making 
kerosene  cheaper  than  distillate  even 
in  California  at  this  writing,  the 
kerosene  burners  have  the  edge, 
though  adaptations  will  be  made  on 
all  of  them  if  kerosene  seems  likely 
to  stay  cheaper.  The  weights  of  Va- 
rious machines  with  relation  to  their 
horsepower  do  not  indicate  very 
much.  A  lighter  machine  with  an 
equivalent  motor  theoretically  should 
deliver  more  of  its  motor  power  to 
the  drawbar  because  it  uses  less  to 
propel  itself,  but  in  practice  this 
feature  is  varied  by  construction  of 
each  model.  Only  dynamometer  and 
brake  tests  can  tell  closely  how  much 
power  is  lost  in  propelling  the  trac- 

THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  " 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor, 
keep*  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain  .The  Splash  Oilin. 
System  constantly--  ^J0M 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-  4wMi 
venting  wear  and  enabling,  tne^^^J 
.  mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  U 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   ana   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AEBMOTOB  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


MEET  US 


At  the 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
DAVIS,  Cal.  April  17,  18  &  19 

WE  will  Exhibit  in  Actual  FIELD  Operation 
Practically  Every  Tool  in  our  Very 
Extensive  Line  of  TRACTOR 
Implements  including 
the  following: 

P  &  O  Little  Genius  Plows=Field  Pattern 

P  &  O  Little  Genius  Plows-Orchard  Pattern 

P  &  O  Power  Lift  Disc  Plows 

P  &  O  Heavy  Duty  Engine  Disc  Plows 

P  &  O  Engine  Flexible  Double  Disc  Harrows 

Imperial  Rigid  Frame  Engine  Disc  Harrows  - 

Western  Pulverizers,  Mulchers  &  Packers 

BAKER  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


April  13,  1918 
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tor  itself,  and  this  will  vary  on  va- 
rious soils.  A  light  but  powerful 
tractor  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
pull  its  motor  could  deliver,  though 
most  machines  are  tested  for  this 
before  leaving  the  factory.  Dyna-' 
mometer  tests  will  be  made  at  the 
Demonstration. 

None  of  the  tractors  in  the  table 
is  rated  to  go  faster  than  a  man 
can  walk,  and  few  of  them  go  four 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  generally  but 
not  absolutely  conceded  that  faster 
plowing  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour  is  not  desirable.  The  speed 
ratings  indicate  that  if  fast  road 
work  is  wanted,  the  tractor  men 
would  refer  one  to  auto  trucks  or 
trailers. 

Diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  a 
tractor  will  turn  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  many  other  features,  be- 
cause most  of  them  can  turn  as 
short  as  their  implements  will  fol- 
low. It  may  be  desirable  in  a  cor- 
ner or  going  around  orchard  tree 
rows  to  turn  shorter  than  some  trac- 
tors are  able,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, good  control  of  a  tractor  in 
turning  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
quick  turning.  Height  of  the  ma- 
chine has  an  important  bearing  on 
orchard  plowing  with  least  side 
draft,  though  orchards  have  long 
been  plowed  with  horses  taller  than 
many  of  the  tractors. 

Bearing  area  of  tracks  is  consid- 
ered important  where  traction  is 
soft  or  where  least  pressure  is  de- 
sired. Figures  given  in  the  table 
are  for  each  of  the  two  treads  which 
all  track-type  tractors  except  the 
Bean  have.  To  get  the  weight  per 
square  inch  on  the  ground,  multiply 
the  table  figures  by  two  and  divide 
the  product  into  the  total  weight  of 
the  engine  after  deducting  for  what- 
ever weight  may  rest  on  the  tiller 
wheel  during  heavy  work.  On  many 
machines  the  hitch   is  so  designed  j 


that  very  little  pressure  on  the 
ground  is  exerted  by  the  tiller 
wheel. 

For  wheel  types  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  cannot  be  so  easily  cal- 
culated, but  it  is  well  to  note  that 
extension  runs  and  lugs  of  several 
kinds  are  provided  for  use  where 
traction  is  soft.  It  will  be  well  to 
note  at  the  Demonstration  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  wheel  types 
to  work  on  soft  ground. 

Rated  horsepower  with  relation  to 
number  of  cylinders,  their  bore, 
stroke,  and  speed  make  an  interest- 
ing study.  In  the  two-cylinder  mo- 
tors counter  weights  generally  min- 
imize fiulsation.  Great  variations  in 
revolutions  per  minute  will  be  noted, 
and  each  farmer  will  have  to  de- 
cide on  the  showing  made  at  Davis 
whether  he  likes  fast  or  slow  mo- 
tors, whether  he  likes  hand,  foot,  or 
automatic  governors,  whether  the 
cooling  system  keeps  the  engine  at 
the  right  temperature  for  its  best 
efficiency  when  pulled  hard  and 
steadily. 

Practically  all  tractors  today  are 
equipped  with  high-tension  mag- 
netos and  with  impulse  starters 
which  make  starting  easy.  Whether 
the  advantages  of  gear-  or  friction- 
driven  magnetos  are  greatest  may 
be  judged  at  Davis. 

Provision  is  not  made  on  all  of 
the  Eastern  tractors  for  removing 
dust  from  air  before  it  enters  the 
carbureter.  Every  buyer  in  Cali- 
fornia who  knows  the  dust  that  lies 
thick  and  fine  in  our  dry  summer 
will  insist  on  such  a  protection  for 
his  engine. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  ask 
tractor  men  regarding  their  trans- 
missions, clutches,  etc.,  and  will  be 
shown  special  features.  You  will  be 
foolish  to  go  to  the  Davis  Demon- 
stration without  asking  questions  of 
as  many  dealers  as  you  can. 


We  Manufacture  Levelere  for  Any  Power  From  8  Horses  to  a  IS  B.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE   SEND  THEM  ON   THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL  , 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Fop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McOarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Orader. 


Note 
What  It  Does 


"  Right-  About-Face" 

With  FULL  POWER 

Remarkable  Performance  with  Small  Tractor 


BEFORE  you  write  out 
your  check  for  any  trac- 
tor, note  how  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  turns  right 
"around  into  the  same  row 
with  tools  down  deep  all  the 
way,  without  pivoting,  or 
overloading  one  side  of  the 
tractor,  or  doing  anything 
else  that  is  injurious,  or  dif- 
ficult, or  that  a  tractor 
shouldn't  do.  Note  how  this 
tractor  takes  its  turn  with 


its  full  load,  just  as  easily  as 
it  takes  the  same  load  down 
the  straight -away.  Note 
the  reason  for  this  in  this 
tractor's  single  track  with 
which  it  pidls  ami  you  steer. 
See  how  easy  it  is  to  steer, 
and  how  that  great  PAT- 
ENTED SINGLE  TRACK 
FEATURE  also  makes  the 
TrackPULL  Tractor  as  flex- 
ible as  the  best  team  you 
ever  had. 


"Almost  Like  Animal  Intelligence' 


"Mine  acts  like  it  understood— 
almost  animal  intelligence,"  is 
the  way  one  man  puts  it — and 
you'll  want  that,  too,  in  a  tractor. 
For  ease  of  handling,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  make  right-about- 
face  turns  with  full  power,  has 
got  to  be  in  the  tractor  you  use 
in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  or  in 
the  field,  where  there's  a  lot  more 
than  just  straight-away  work 
to  do. 

Be  careful  about  "acrobat"  trac- 
tors— for  tractors  that  will  spin 
around  at  a  fair  aren't  necessar- 


ily tractors  that  will  turn  short 
with  a  full  load  in  the  field. 
Make  them  demonstrate  to  you 
with  their  tools  hitched  on. 
Send  right  now  for  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  catalog,  learn  the 
price  of  this  great  machine,  and 
get  the  name  of  the  nearest  fac- 
tory-agent who  will  demonstrate 
how  the  Bean  TrackPULL  Trac- 
tor does  the  kind  of  work  that's 
waiting  for  it  on  your  place. 
Mail  us  this  coupon,  now  before 
you  forget  it.  Find  out  the  truth 
about  tractors  right  now! 


V 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Watch  the  "Bean" 
at  DAVIS 
April  17-18-19 


6  H.  P.  at  Draw  Bar  y 
Patented  Front  Drive 

.»*  Bean 
,**  Spray 
#*       Pump -Co. 
S  Dept.  A-4 

'  231  W.  Julian  St.. 

San  Joso,  Cal. 
131  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
t*  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  send  me  Bean  TraekPl'LL 
Tractor  Book. 


Number  of  acres.. 


Kind  of  crop*  grown.. 
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THE  YUBA  BALL  TREAD. 


The  "Ball  Tread"  is  the  patented 
trade  name  by  which  Yuba  tractors 
are  known.  It  is  different  from  the 
track  principles  used  in  other  flat 
track  machines  and  has  its  advant- 
ages. The  Yuba  glides  over  the 
smooth  steel  balls  like  a  sled  on  ice. 
There  is  almost  no  friction  as  the 
ball  tread  is  merely  an  enlarged 
ball  bearing.  The  rigid  track  cast- 
ings of  high  carbon  steel  are  the 
runners  of  the  tractor  which  glide 
over  the  freely  rolling  steel  balls, 
thus  forming  the  ball  tread. 

One  way  of  demonstrating  the 
frictionless  quality  of  the  ball  tread 
is  to  stop  the  machine  with  the  plow 
chain  taut.  Then  jump  on  the  chain. 
The  line  will  slacken  and  the  Yuba 
tractor  will  back  up;  there  is  no 
friction  to  hold  it. 

The  ball  treads  are  protected  from 
dirt  or  dust  and  are  kept  well  lubri- 
cated when  the  machine  is  in  op- 
eration, by  oil  flowing  to  them  from 
the  track  oil  box  which  is  secured 
inside  the  track.  If  the  raceway  of 
the  ball  tread  becomes  worn  from 
long  continued  service,  a  set  of 
oversized  balls  can  be  used.  The 
Yuba  track  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  links  joined  together  by  heavy 
steel  pins.  The  tread  shoes  are 
bolted  onto  these  links  and  are 
designed  to  give  the  greatest  trac- 
tive power,  being  reinforced  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  ground. 
These  tread  shoes  overlap  one  an- 
other and  the  track  is  self-cleaning. 
Another  advantageous  feature  of  the 
Yuba  track  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
locked  on  and  cannot  be  thrown  off. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  heavy  spring,  which  at  all  times 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  track,  through  the  balls,  keep- 
ing the  track  taut.  The  Yuba 
track  for  this  same  reason  cannot 
kink  or  bind.  The  whole  ball  tread 
race  frame  and  track  pivot  on  the 
driving  pinion  near  the  rear  of  the 
machine,  thus  giving  a  positive 
spring  action  when  the  track  goes 
over  an  obstacle.  This  oscillating 
track  feature  is  also  an  advantage 
when  climbing  a  hill,  as  it  assures 
the  tiller  wheel  being  on  the  ground 
at  all  times,  thereby  eliminating 
any  strain  on  the  main  frame  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  front  end  of 
the  machine. 


RULES  OF  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


Public  demonstrations  of  one 
tractor  of  each  model  will  be  held 
each  afternoon  April  17,  18  and  19, 
on  a  field  near  Davis,  California. 
Because  the  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  entries  have  so  far  surpassed 
wildest  expectations  of  the  demon- 
stration promoters,  eighty  acres  ex- 
tra have  been  obyuned  making  a 
total  of  220  acres  according  to  Sec'y 
G.  M.  Walker  of  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association 
which  is  staging  the  demonstration. 
The  original  grounds  will  be  used 
as  headquarters  for  all  tractors, 
private  demonstration  grounds,  to 
be  divided  equally  among  all  trac- 
tor entrants,  auto  truck  tent,  and 
tractor  implement  and  machinery 
tents.  Each  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  grand  parade  at  12:30  p.  m.  of 
all  tractors  in  the  public  demon- 
stration, starting  from  headquarters 
and  running  to  the  new  public 
demonstration  grounds  at  a  distance. 

Plowing  will  last  from  1:30  to 
3:00   p.   m.,   the   land   here  being 


allotted  according  to  plow 
width  pulled  by  each  tractor. 
All  plowing  must  be  eight 
inches  deep.  From  3  to  3:30  p. 
m.  the  ground  will  be  har- 
rowed and  the  next  hour  will 
be  devoted  to  stunts.  Plows 
found  fudging  will  be  ordered 
from  the  field.  Positions  will 
be  awarded  by  lot.  Each  trac- 
tor will  bear  a  placard  showing 
brake  horsepower,  revolutions 
per  minute,  plowing  speed  in 
miles  per  hour,  the  kind  of  fuel 
used  and  its  Baume  test.  All 
tractors  must  obtain  fuel  from 
a  source  designated  by  General 
Manager  Eugene  Smith  whose 
office  is  at  Davis.  Con- 
fusion   will    be    avoided  by 


— 


The  WallU  Tractor,  weighing  2980  pounds  and  guaranteed  to  pull  2000  pounds  on  the 
drawbar  constantly  at  two  and  %  half  miles  per  hour,  with  2600  pounds  maximum.  Main 
frame  is  of  heavy  tubular  boiler  steel,  part  of  It  forming  the  crank  case  and  transmis- 
sion enclosure  and  containing  oil  in  which  all  gearing  runs.  Everything  Is  enclosed  except 
the  fan  and  flywheel.    8ee  it  at  Davis.  April  17  to  30. 


★ 


Davis  Tractor 
Demonstration 
Announcement 

N  VIEW  of  the  large  number 

of  prospective  purchasers  of  tractors  who 
have  delayed  their  buying  until  after  the 
big  tractor  demonstration  at  Davis,  April 
17  to  20,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
many  tractors  at  this  exhibition  before  making  a 
decision  the  anticipated  advance  of  prices  of  Avery 
tractor  to  be  effective  April  15th,  will  not  take  effect 
at  that  time  but  will  be  deferred  until  immediately 
after  the  demonstration,  and  on  April  22nd  the  prices 
will  be  advanced. 


PRESENT  PRICES 

5-10 H.P  N  $  645.00 

8-16  H.P   1125.00 

12-25  H.P   1650.00 

18-36  H.P   2500.00 

25-50  H.P   3000.00 

40-80  H.P   4250.00 


F.  H.  POSS  CO.,  Distributors 
17-19  Main  Street 
San  Francisco 


★ 


★ 
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daily  conferences  of  specified  field 
managers  of  all  exhibits.  Such  man- 
agers will  wear  badges.  Space 
around  exhibit  tents  will  be  kept 
neat  and  clean.  On  Saturday  the 
tractors  will  parade  and  assemble 
at  the  University  Farm  Annual 
Farmers'  Picnic  and  will  be  open 
for  inspection;  but  no  sales  talk 
will  be  permitted. 

EXHIBITORS  AT  DAVIS  DEMON- 
STRATION. 

Thirty-two  entrants  have  signed 
tip  to  show  tractors  or  tractor  im- 
plements, or  both,  at  the  Demons- 
tration, April  17  to  20.  They  in- 
clude: The  Union  Tractor  Co.,  F. 
H.  Stow  (Cleveland  tractor),  Geo. 
Collins  (Wallis  tractor),  California 
Tractor  Co.  (Bates  Steel  Mule), 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.  (Lauson 
tractor),  Holt  Mfg.  Co.  (Caterpil- 
lars), Killefer  Mfg.  Co.  (tractor  sub- 
soilers  and  implements),  Los  An- 
geles Auto  Co.  (new  Ford  tractor), 
Common  Sense  Gas  Traction  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  Fitch  Four-wheel  Drive 
Tractor  Co.  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  (Titan 
and  I.  H.  C),  Yuba  Mfg.  Co.  (Ball 
Tread),  H.  G.  Knapp  &  Son  (tractor 
implements  and  subsoilers),  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Co.  (Bean  tractor), 
Danch  Mfg.  Co.  (Sandusky),  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.  (tractor  imple- 
ments), W.  A.  Ekberg  (Happy 
Farmer  and  Aultman-Taylor  trac- 
tors), Oliver  Plow  Co.  (tractor 
plows),  Averill  Machinery  Co.  (Rus- 
sell tractor),  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co. 
(Waterloo  Boy  tractors),  Advance 
Rumely  Co.  (Oil  Pull  tractors), 
Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  (tractor 
implements),  Sacramento  Valley 
Tractor  Co.  (Monarch  tractors),  Pa- 
cific Coast  Tractor  Co.  (StaudeMak- 
a-Tractor),  F.  H.  Poss  Co.  (Avery 
tractors),  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  (trac- 
tor land  levelers  and  other  imple- 
ments), C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Co. 
(Tracklayers),  Pacific  Implement  Co. 
(tractor  implements),  Cal.  Moline 
Plow  Co.  (Moline  tractor),  Hamil- 
ton &  Nickell  (Trundaar  tractor), 
Fageol  Motors  Co.  (Fageol  tractor), 
Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co.  (Sam- 
eon  Sieve-Grip  tractor). 


GRAIN  HARVESTERS  FOR 
IMPERIAL 

Three  combined  harvesters  spec- 
ially built  for  Imperial  Valley  are 
being  assembled  by  the  Harris  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Stockton,  as  grain  harvest 
will  come  there  not  long  hence. 
They  have  their  own  big  four  cylin- 
der engines  located  on  top  to  run 
the  machinery  while  a  tractor  pulls 
each  outfit.  The  adaptation  for 
valley  irrigated  grain  consists  prin- 
cipally in  connecting  the  real  and 
aickle  platform  with  the  separator 
by  an  extra  length  of  draper  con- 
veyor which  straddles  the  checks. 
Extra  bracing  is  necessary  of  course, 
and  the  end  of  the  sickle  is  simply 
cut  off  to  avoid  complications. 
Practically  no  grain  grows  on  the 
checks  anyway.  The  first  machine 
like  it  was  used  in  Imperial  county 
two  years  ago.  Last  year  two  were 
sold.  The  orders  for  three  this 
year  specify  that  they  are  to  be 
just  like  the  others. 


MONARCH  NEVERSLIPS. 

Two  Monarch  Neverslip  track  type 
tractors  will  be  demonstrated  at 
Davis  by  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Tractor  Co.  They  are  of  30-18  and 
20-12    horsepower,    have    no  tiller 


wheels,  pivot  their  entire  weight 
on  the  center  of  the  track  trucks, 
having  a  spring  "cradle"  under  the 
front  end  to  permit  oscillation. 
They  are  geared  direct  to  the  two- 
mile  speed,  tracks  are  independently 
controlled  and  the  tractors  turn  in 
their  own  length.  A  number  of 
these  tractors  have  been  sold  around 
Chico  which  has  been  headquarters 
until  recently.  The  30-18  has  been 
pulling  four  12-inch  bottoms  success- 
fully in  the  rice  fields  around  Biggs 
and  Richvale  where  there  is  some 
sticky  mud!  Other  Monarch  models 
to  become  available  next  month  are 
the  20-10  and  the  50-30,  while  a 
10-6  will  be  available  late  in  the 
summer.  The  30-18  will  pull  a 
power  lift  Deere  disk  plowing  52 
inches  wide  at  the  Demonstration. 


The  20-12  will  pull  four  twelve- 
inch  Deere  moldboards.  Both  will 
handle  various  other  implements. 

TWO-TRACK  BATES  STEEL  MULE. 

The  new  model  double-track  Bates 
Steel  Mule  will  pull  Deere  imple- 
ments, including  gang  plows,  at  the 
Davis  Demonstration.  The  J.  M. 
Conley  Co.  of  Stockton,  who  are 
handling  this  machine  for  Califor- 
nia, have  already  had  considerable 
inquiry  and  hope  soon  to  have  plenty 
of  the  machines.  They  weigh  4300 
pounds,  are  rated  12-20  horsepower, 
have  a  pressure  of  3.6  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  the  treads,  and  burn 
kerosene.  The  front  axle  is  62  yz 
inches  long,  but  can  be  replaced  by 
one  49  inches  long.  The  former  one 
is  used  for  the  front  wheel  to  run 


in  the  furrow  and  act  as  a  self- 
steering  device. 


NEW  MOLINE  TRACTORS. 

California  Moline  tractors  at  the 
Davis  Demonstration,  April  17  to 
20,  will  spring  some  new  features 
that  are  being  kept  in  the  dark  un- 
til that  time.  The  old  (model  has 
been  shown  at  previous  demonstra- 
tions, but  is  being  superseded  by  the 
new  one.  A  carload,  including  three 
of  the  new  models,  is  already  at 
Davis,  and  two  of  them  will  be 
pulling  Moline  implements  at  the 
Demonstration.  These  include  en- 
gine disk  harrows,  power  lift  plows, 
etc. 


Too  rich  a  mixture  is  indicated  by 
a  galloping  motor. 


POWER  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Horses,  mules  and  labor  are  scarce,  yet  the  call  for  top-notch  produc- 
tion makes  the  need  for  power  greater  now  than  ever  before.  Trac- 
tors, tractor  implements  and  other  power-farming  equipment  fill  the 
need.  To  see  and  study  this  equipment  and  to  learn  of  the  profits  and 
possibilities  in  tractor-farming  is  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  profit-making 
opportunity  for  every  farmer.  This  opportunity  is  offered  by  the 

Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstration 
and  Power-Farming  Exposition 


THE  EVENT 

A  Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstra- 
tion and  Power-farming  Exposition, in- 
cluding over  40  tractors,  a  score  or 
more  of  different  plows,  harrows,  scrap- 
ers, levelers  and  other  tractor  tools,  big 
tent  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  power- 
operated  machinery  for  the  farm. 

THE  PLACE 

The  University  Farm, Davis, California. 

THE  TIME 

AprU  I7th,  18th,  19*h.  The  Annual 
Farm  Picnic  follows  on  April  20th. 

THE  COST 

The  demonstration  and  all  exhibits  are 
absolutely  free  of  charge, —  your  only 
expense  is  for  meals  and  transportation. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Make  your  reservations  early  through 
the  Davis  or  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

By  S.  P.  train  from  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento  direct  to  the  grounds.  By 
auto  to  Davis  —  from  there  follow  the 
signs  —  good  roads  all  the  way. 


This  mammoth  show  will  be  conducted  three  days  only  — 
April  17th,  18th  and  19th  —  by  the  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  tractors  and  tractor-implements,  on  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  California.  Practically  every  tractor  sold  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  be  in  actual  operation  there  in  one  big  field, 
with  the  leading  makes  of  plows  and  other  tractor  imple- 
ments. There  will  be  big  enclosed  exhibits  of  tractor  acces- 
sories, gas  engines,  motor  trucks,  etc.  There  will  be  impor- 
tant scientific  tests  conducted  by  the  University.  There  will 
be  much  to  see,  much  to  learn  and  the  demonstration  and 
exhibits  cost  you  nothing,  except  your  expenses  in  coming 
to  Davis.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Ask  your  Station  Agent  about  Special 
Railroad  Rates 

California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association 

Business  Office:  1015  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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[-direct  power 

fir  hell  work 


■  .---.■.^™«.W'"-:  vat*! 


No  gears  are  in  motion  when 
the  Model  S-25  does  belt  work. 
Power  is  transmitted  dired:  from 
crank  shaft  of  Motor,  giving  full 
25-H.  P.  at  belt  pulley. 

When  doing  Stationary  work  

SAMSON 


Ref.  4  Pat  U.S.*  Fereifn  Cooatriei 

TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


—  Give  steady  and  reliable  power. 

—  Direct  drive  from  motor  shaft. 

—  Automatic  control  gives  uniform  speed. 

A  Model  S-25  will  do  your  Tra&ion  and 
Stationary  work  at  LOW  COST. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlopk. 

The  Mmdewell  Long  Lock  Sum  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.   The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  lashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe, 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  ilsell. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


This 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 

jWMW-  "1— MB— 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


WHAT  PRICES  FOR  PLOWING? 

What  is  a  proper  charge  per  acre 
for  tractor  plowing  and  disking  in 
orchards?  The  following  schedule 
has  been  established  by  a  committee 
of  men  who  do  custom  work  in  the 
Carneros  district  of  Napa  county  as 
reported  in  the  Napa  Farm  Bureau 
monthly: 

$2.50  per  acre  for  plowing  to  the 
trees. 

$2.50  per  acre  for  plowing  away 
from  trees,  but  leaving  a  small  strip 
between  the  trees. 

$3.25  per  acre  for  plowing  away 
from  trees  and  taking  this  small 
strip  out  (a  finished  job). 

$1.50  per  acre  for  disking  one  way 
with  a  double  disk. 

$2.50  per  acre  for  disking  both 
ways  with  a  double  disk. 

50c  per  acre  for  harrowing  one 
way. 


EAST  COMING  TO  DAVIS. 


The  national  aspect  of  the  Tractor 
and  Implement  Demonstration  to  be 
held  at  Davis,  April  17  to  20,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Easterners  who  will 
be  there.  Among  them  are  U.  Q. 
Orendorff,  W.  C.  Sanders,  and  Geo. 
S.  Hamilton  of  the  Parlin  &  Oren- 
dorff Co.,  who  will  come  to  Davis 
along  with  Jas.  F.  Griswold  and  C. 
A.  Miller  of  Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los 
Angeles,  representatives  for  P.  &  O. 
implements.  As  previously  noted, 
Pres.  J.  B.  Bartholomew  of  the  Na- 
tional Tractor  Association  has  been 
in  California  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
will  be  at  the  demonstration. 


STAUDE  FORD  TRACTORS. 


The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  one 
of  the  best  known  devices  in  Cali- 
fornia for  converting  a  Ford  car  into 
a  tractor.  We  have  seen  them  cul- 
tivating orchards  with  lots  of  re- 
serve power.    They  are  guaranteed 


fctiuide  Mak-a-Tractor  by  replacing;  the  rear 
wheel*  nf  a  Ford  with  Ntuodr  wheelit  and 
Rearing. 


to  do  the  work  of  four  horses  and 
keep  the  motor  cool  under  all  con- 
ditions. It  takes  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  change  from  a  road  car  to 
a  Staude  tractor  or  to  change  back 
again.  At  least  one  of  these  ma- 
chines will  be  demonstrated  at 
Davis.  They  are  handled  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Tractor  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles. 


WOMEN  ON  TRACTORS 


Women  driving  tractors  are  very 
interesting.  But  we  know  that 
steady  tractor  driving  wears  out 
good  husky  men.  We  cannot  believe 
that  women  are  doing  patriotic  ser- 
vice on  such  a  job.  Not  only  are 
their  future  health  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  about  them  endangered, 
but  the  manhood  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  a  right  not 
to  be  handicapped  in  this  way.  We 
believe  that  it  is  truly  unpatriotic 
for  women  to  indulge  in  tractor  dri- 
ving except  for  short  pleasure  trips. 


Oliver  Cultivators 

Oliver  power-lift  riding  cultivators  for  corn,  beans  and  cotton  have 
a  ball-bearing  seat  bar  guide,  balance  frame,  pivot  pole,  adjustable 
axles,  parallel  gangs,  dustproof  wheel  boxes  with  hard  oilers,  open  view 
of  row,  unusual  dodging  capacity,  maximum  gang  adjustment,  are  the 
easiest  operated,  do  the  best  work  and  are  just  what  you  should  inves- 
tigate at  once  if  you  need  a  cultivator  and  want  the  best. 


OLIVER  CULTIVATORS  are  sold  on  merit  and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  That  is  why  they  are  in  the  greatest  demand  and  pre- 
ferred by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  relative  merits  of  culti- 

WE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
See  Your  "OLIVER"  Agent  or  Write  Us 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  W0RXS 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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AUTO  TRUCKS  AT  DAVIS  TRAC- 
TOR DEMONSTRATION. 


A  big  keen  interest  has  been  taken 
by  auto-truck  dealers  in  the  Davis 
Tractor  Demonstration,  to  be  held 
April  17  to  20,  and  a  big  tent  will 
be  filled  with  many  makes  of  ma- 
chines. Dealers  are  awakening  to 
the  pressing  need  of  auto  trucks  on 
farms  to  haul  supplies  one  way  and 
products  the  other.  The  truck  sup- 
plements the  tractor  which  increases 
farm  production.  An  incomplete 
list  of  truck  exhibitors  includes  the 
following:  Arnold  Bros,  of  Sacra- 
mento; I.  H.  C.  trucks;  Electric  Gar- 
age, Woodland,  300  sq.  ft.;  Peacock 
Motor  Sales  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Ser- 
vice trucks,  1000  sq.  ft.;  Garford 
trucks,  40*  sq.  ft.;  H.  A.  Sellers 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Kelly  trucks, 
1050  sq.  ft.;  Pacific  Kissel-Kar,  San 
Francisco,  1850  sq.  ft.;  Runnels 
Motor  Sales  Co.,  San  Francisco,  400 
sq.  ft.,  Fulton  and  Oneida  trucks; 
Motor  Distributors  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1000  sq.  ft.;  Pacific-Nash  Mo- 
tor Co.,  San  Francisco,  200  sq.  ft., 
three  models  Nash  trucks;  Harris 
Motor  Co.,  2000  sq.  ft.;  Douglas 
Boswell,  Sacramento,  1200  sq.  ft., 
G.  M.  C.  trucks.  Others  have  made 
arrangements  later. 


LAUSON  TRACTORS  AT  DAVIS. 


The  carload  of  15-25  h.  p.  Lau- 
son  tractors  which  are  now  on  their 
way  from  the  factory  to  the  De  La- 
val Dairy  Supply  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  be  diverted  to  Davis,  since 
De  Laval  expects  to  have  two  of  the 
tractors  there  anyway.  They  will  be 
in  charge  of  an  experienced  tractor 
man  and  several  of  the  De  Laval  force 
will  be  on  hand.  They  will  pull 
plows  and  harrows  and  will  show 
how  they  work  on  plowed  ground. 
The  Lauson  is  one  of  the  newest 
tractors  in  California,  but  it  did 
creditably  at  the  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  last  fall  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


LARGEST  PLOW  TO  BE  SHOWN. 


One  of  the  largest  plows  in  the 
world,  which  goes  deep  and  pulls 
the  largest  tractors  to  the  limit  will 
be  shown  at  the  Davis  Demonstra- 
tion, April  17  to  20,  by  the  Killefer 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  will 
be  pulled  by  some  of  the  largest  en- 
gines in  the  demonstration.  Kille- 
fers  will  also  have  a  full  line  of  sub- 
soilers  from  the  Single  Standard  to 
one  built  for  the  largest  tractors. 
Their  tractor  cultivators  and  double 
disk  harrows  will  also  be  on  exhibi- 
tion. 


NEW  MOLINE  TRACTOR. 


The  California  Moline  Plow  Co. 
will  show  their  Model  D  tractor  at 
the  Davis  Demonstration,  this  being 
their  only  tractor  ;on  the  market. 
They  are  busy  making  Models  A,  B, 
and  C  for  the  government.  The 
Model  "D"  is  a  new  one,  whose  out- 
put will  be  greatly  increased  after 
government  orders  for  the  other 
models  shall  have  been  filled. 


A  trainload  of  newly  drafted  men 
reached  their  cantonment  late  in  the 
afternoon.  By  the  time  they  had 
passed  the  doctors  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night. One  of  them  when  called  at 
four  o'clock  the  following  morning 
to  assist  the  cooks  in  preparing 
breakfast,  stretched  and  yawned,  "It 
doesa't  take  long  to  spend  a  night 
in  the  army." — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  lac. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,  VIS  ALIA 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate   2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pomp  jour  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
70U  need  in  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
la;  your  engine  down  at  leaat  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  4,  0,  8,  12,  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Bd.  H.  Witte,  Pre*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
X861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING 

A  money -back -belt  no  arguments  no  quibbling 


o 


E3£*33 


Why  buy  a  belt  once  a  year, 
or  more  often,  when  you  can 
get  a  TEST  SPECIAL? -It 
will  save  you  time,  annoyance 
of  costly  shut-downs,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  power 
transmitted  because  there  is 
no  slippage. 


A 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco   — Dept.P-3 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

 Station. 


GOOD  belt  will  last  for  many 
years— TEST  SPECIAL  surely 
will — money  back  if  it  doesn't. 

No  other  belt  has  ever  approached 
TEST  SPECIAL  in  point  of  service- 
no  other  belt  likely  ever  will — the 
reason — it  is  honestly  made — most  belts 
are  "near  belts." 

Write  to  us  about  your  belt  troubles — 
make  a  rough  diagram  or  drawing  of 
your  belt  as  now  installed,  if  you  can 
do  so,  otherwise,  telf  the  story  as  fully 
as  possible. 

We'll  promptly  reply  and  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  best  results.  You  don't  have 
to  buy  a  TESJ  SPECIAL  in  order  to 
get  our  help — you'll  be  sure  to  buy  one 
some  time,  when  you  know  how  much 
money  it  will  save  you. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519     Mission     Street    :    :    San  Franc* 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

{Elec.  Motor   /Driving  Pulley  
Steam  Engine   \  Driven  Pulley  
Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  ".  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


o  n 

Home  Office :  New  York  City.  Branches  in  all  principal  citie* 
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Fords  Remodeled  Into  Tractors 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.] 


Ordinary  arsenate  of  lead  (acid), 
combined  with  lime-sulphur  for 
spring  spraying  of  apples  has  proved 


injurious  under  certain  conditions 
in  Pajaro  valley.  In  such  a  combi- 
nation, neutral  arsenate  is  safe. 


MANURE 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

to  any  point  in  carload  lots.    We  are  prepared  to  handle  large  or  small  orders- 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  horse  manure.     Write  us  for  prices. 

J.   P.  HOLLAND 


Office  540 


PHONE  SUTTER  5030 

Brannan  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Valencia,  Washington  Navels 

Lemons.    Size  %  to  1  inch. 

Years  Budded 

Box  4 

Baldwin  Park,  Cal. 


For 

SALE!  Matayosh 


1'ords  Remodeled  Into  Tructors 


The  L.  A.  Auto  Tractor  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  are  just  ready  to  in- 
troduce their  new  tractor  in  addi- 
tion to  the  attachment  they  manu- 
facture. This  new  tractor  is  pro- 
duced by  short-coupling  a  Ford  car 
by  cutting  out  44  inches  of  the 
driving  shaft,  giving  a  wheel  base 
of  64  inches  and  shortening  axle, 
giving  a  width  of  only  64  inches 
over  all;  using  their  own  tractor 
wheels  with  enclosed  gears  and  cool- 
ing system.  A  motor  protector  is 
installed,  eliminating  all  dust  and 
grit,  efficiently  filtering  the  air  be- 
fore it  enters  the  carbureter.  For 
short  turning  and  all  general  farm 
and  orchard  work  it  promises  well. 
Weight  1500  pounds  and  with  full 


SUBSOILER  RECLAIMED 
PASTURE." 


GOOSE 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  great  many  places  that  seem 
to  need  drainage  need  only  deep 
subsoiling.  Large  areas  of  farmed- 
out  landt  puddle  with  the  first  heavy 
rains  and  water  stands  on  them  in 
ponds  but  does  not  penetrate.  When 
the  ponds  evaporate  not  enough 
water  is  left  in  the  soil  to  grow  a 
summer  crop  and  the  high  places 
have  scarcely  been  dampened.  This 
was  something  of  the  condition  of 
800  acres  of  "goose  pasture"  in  a 
Yuba  county  ranch  which  had  not 
been  farmed  for  15  years.  A  few 
drainage  ditches  had  been  run  to 
take  off  some  of  the  "surplus"  wa- 
ter. Last  December  and  January 
this  ranch  was  opened  up  for  pene- 
tration of  rain  and  air  into  the  sub- 
soil by  running  two  five-standard 
Killefer  subsoilers  through  it  and 
working  down  the  surface  with 
heavy  disks.  Each  subsoiler  re- 
quired a  75-horse  power  tractor.  No 
water  has  stood  on  the  surface  this 
season;  but  it  has  a  fine  stand  of 
grain.  Subsoilers  will  be  shown 
and  used  at  the  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion, Davis,  April  17-20. 


SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eatle 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  arc  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching*  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting-.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHCR  CO.. 

6JJ4   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Behind  our  Army  and  Navy  is  our  second  line  of 
defense — the  farms  of  this  country  —  which  must 
provide  the  food  necessary  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  important  share  in  this 
work  is  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops  more 
cheaply  and  more  efficiently,  to  economize  in  man 
power,  to  increase  production. 

Because  it  will  stand  up  to  continuous,  severe  ser- 
vice, because  its  cost  for  operation  and  upkeep  is 
low,  because  it  will  work  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  stands  supreme. 
Holt  manufacturing  experience  of  more  than  three 
decades  and  Holt  high  standards  of  design,  materi- 
als and  construction  have  established  and  main- 
tained this  supremacy. 

What  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  done  for  others 
in  reducing  costs  and  increasing  profits  it  can  also 
do  for  you.  Write  today  for  complete  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  information. 

CATERPILLAR 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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Official  Rates  of  Pay  for  Fruit  Workers 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press-l 


WAGES   OF  CANNERY  EMPLOYES. 

The  season  of  active  preparation 
for  the  operation  of  California's  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries  is  at  hand. 
Prospects  for  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
these  products  are  good,  notwith- 
standing the  deficient  rainfall.  The 
moisture  we  got  came  late  but  op- 
portunely and  every  drop  soaked 
into  the  soil  and  is  being  utilized 
by  the  growing  crops.  It  is  now  es- 
timated that  the  value  of  the  can- 
ning output  for  the  season  of  1917- 
1918  will  exceed  that  for  the  pre- 
vious season  by  $10,000,000.  To 
meet  the  expected  labor  emergency 
•  and  attract  a  sufficiency  of  help  to 
enable  the  canneries  to  handle  the 
situation,  the  State  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  has  undertaken  a 
revision  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  this  industry  and  announces  a 
substantial  raise  in  the  minimum 
rates  to  be  paid.  The  piece-rate  sys- 
tem prevails  largely  in  the  canning 
Industry,  and  the  new  order  in- 
creases the  wages  paid  under  this 
system  very  materially  from  20  to 
60  per  cent.  The  following  tabula- 
tion shows  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  scale: 

l!U7Rate  1918  Rate 

100  lbs.    40  lbs.  100  lbs.  40  lbs. 

Clings   .  .22%c         9c  27%c  11c 

Frees   12%c         5c  17%c  7c 

Pears   37  %c        15c  50c  20c 

.Apricots   ....25c           10c  35c  14c 

Plums  Not  fixed  12 He  6c 

Asparagus  ...13c             5 He  17 He  7c 

Tomatoes.  ...  3c  per  12  qts.  4  He  per  12  qts. 

Due  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
tne  products  handled,  the  operation 
of  the  canneries  will  be  exempt 
from  the  eight-hour  law,  though 
eight  hours  will  be  the  base  day, 
and  overtime  must  be  paid  for  at 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  up  to 
twelve  hours  and  double  time  for 
work  extending  beyond  twelve  hours. 
Minors  are  not-  permitted  to  work 


beyond  the  normal  day  of  eight 
hours.  Where  the  piece-rate  is  not 
adhered  to,  the  minimum  rate  per 
hour  has  been  raised  from  16c  to 
20c.  The  minimum  wage  for  minors 
and  apprentices  iw  16c  per  hour,  and 
the  apprenticeship  must  not  extend 
beyond  one  week.  It  is  said  that 
over  25,000  women  and  children 
were  employed  in  canneries  last  sea- 
son. The  new  order  becomes  oper- 
ative June  2  and  applies  to  canning 
operatives  only. 

FRUIT    AND     VEGETABLE  PACKING 
EMPLOYES. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pack- 
ing industries  (other  than  canning) 
the  rate  of  wages  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10  per  week  for  an  experi- 
enced woman  or  minor,  and  not  less 
than  $8  per  week  for  an  inexperi- 
enced woman  or  minor.  No  minor 
must  be  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  nor  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 
Neither  may  any  adult  woman  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
-hours  a  day  nor  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  in  the  green  fruit  or 
vegetable  packing  industry  (not  in 
dried  fruits),  and  in  emergency 
cases  overtime  must  be  paid  for  at 
not  less  than  one  and  one-quarter 
times  the  wage  rate  paid  during 
regular  time. 


OLIVE  KNOT. 


Olive  knot,  which  is  due  to  bac- 
teria working  on  olive  trees  almost 
entirely  above  ground,  can  be  con- 
trolled by  keeping  it  cut  out  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  necessary  to 
sterilize  every  cut  surface  before 
leaving  it.  This  disease,  has  been 
neglected  so  long  in  some  orchards 
that  its  removal  would  be  difficult. 


K  Action 

kt  lKel>avis 

Demonstration 


TRACKLAYER 
TRACTORS 

See  BEST  Tractors  in  actual  operation — Study  BEST 
construction  and  specific  details.  Our  representatives 
will  tell  why  BEST  Tractors  are  best,  why  scores  of 
big  farmers  have  standardized  on  the  BEST. 

Put'your  farm  on  a  business  basis-Standardize  with  the  BEST. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO. 

SAN  LEAN  DRO,  CAL. 


We  Deliver  the  Goods 
So  Do  Our  Tools 

See  our  special  exhibit  of  Tractor  Tools  in  operation 
at  the  big  demonstration  to  be  held  at  Davis,  Cali- 
fornia, April  17th,  18th,  19th. 

HEAVY  DUTY 

Orchard  Cultivator 
No.  3 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  best  and  strongest  Tractor  Cultivator  built.  The  result  of 
following  the  tractor  game  from  its  start.  Built  in  the  necessary 
sizes,  for  all  makes  of  tractors. 

Heavy  Double  Tractor  Discs 


A  jheavy,  strong  Disc  that  will  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
tractor  use.  Built  low  down  for  Orchard  use,  and  in  sizes  from 
5„to  12  feet  in  width. 

Meet  us  at  Davis,  Cal.,  April  17,  18, 19 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  SANTA  FE  AVE.        BOX  156  ARCADE  P.  0.        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Mannre  and  Rotted  Mannre 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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i  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

I1T>U«h    *  D>.lfl.    T>  1    n  v 


[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Preai.] 


Cures  Thompsons  in  Dry  Yard. 

Kings  county  grapes  are  usually 
a  couple  of  weeks  later  ripening  than 
Fresno  according  to  C.  A.  Bloyd  of 
the  former  county.  He  does  not  dry 
his  four  and  one-half  acres  of 
Thompsons  in  the  vineyard  but 
hauls  them  to  a  dry  yard  in  the 
picking  boxes.  The  extra  cost  of 
hauling  and  handling  is  not  much 
more  than  the  extra  »cost  of  spreading 
trays  in  the  vineyard  and  picking 
them  up  again;  but  they  have  full 
sunshine  and  the  raisins  are  handy 
to  stack,  in  case  of  rain  which  is  al- 
ways feared  September  15  to  20.  The 
trays  are  spread  with  just  room  to 
walk  between  them.  Thompsons 
shell  off  some  in  the  handling,  but 
when  a  box  is  du'mped  onto  a  tray, 
the  bunches  are  spread  around  the 
edges  so  loose  berries,  are  left  in  the 
center  and  are  not  lost.  Three  men 
haul  grapes  from  the  vineyard.  One 
man  spreads  trays  in  the  yard  and 
helps  the  others  dump  their  boxes. 

Peach  Thinning  Rewarded. 

In  1914  when  A.  J.  Christensen  of 
Fresno  county  sold  his  19-ton  crop 
of  Tuscans  from  90  trees  at  half4 
price  as  No.  2's,  he  learned  the  value 
of  thinning.  That  year,  he  dried  15 
tons  of  Muirs  from  seven  acres.'  The 
overload  of  small  fruit  with  a  large 
proportion  of  pits  not  only  made 
cutting  and  drying  expensive,  but 
also  prevented  the  making  of  enough 
strong  fruit  buds^and  the  1915  crop 
of  nine  and  one-half  tons  did  not 
need  thinning.  It  permitted  the  pro- 
duction of  buds  which  would  have 
overloaded  the  trees  in  1916.  But 
the  excess  was  thinned  off  and  13% 
tons  of  large  sized  fruit  with  far  less 
pits  and  less  expense  handling  was 
the  reward. 

Cutworms  Cut  Plants  at  Night. 

Cut  worms  cut  off  leaves  and 
plant  stems  and  eat  the  buds  of 
trees,  working  mostly  at  night.  They 

T"THE  BOSS"  r\ 
REE  PROTECTO-K 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Per  1000 

10  In.  lour.  1  in.  wide  910.00 
12  in.  lone.  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  12.00 
10  in.  Ions.  7  in.  wide  13.50 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  15.00 
24  In.  long.  7  in.  wide  18  00 
30  in  lone.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
13M  Willow  -St..  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tree  Protectors 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Price*  per  Thousand. 
]0  in.  I.. in-,  7  in.  wide.  .S9.00 
12  in.  lone,  7  In.  wide.  .  9.60 
14  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide..  10.50 
16  in.  lone,  7  In.  wide..  11.50 
18  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide.  .12.50 
20  in.  lone,  7  In.  wide . .  16.00 
24  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide..  17.50 
30  In.  lone,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  B"  £  ESS*"" 

Dealeti — Write  nt  today  for  out  S*lef  Proposition. 


can  be  found  in  day  time  within  an 
inch  of  the  surface  of  earth  at  the 
base  of  the  plants.  Use  poisoned 
bait  as  directed  in  our  columns  on 
Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Busi- 
ness last  week. 

Kept  Birds  Out  of  Cherries.  • 

To  keep  birds  out  of  cherry  trees, 
Mr.  Dan  Gilger,  formerly  of  Sonoma 
county,  used  to  .  hang  bright  pieces 
of  tin  in  the  trees  by  six-inch  strings. 
The  tins  whirled  in  the  wind  and 
flashed  in  the  sun  so  that  birds 
seemed  afraid  to  bother  the  cherries. 

Popcorn  Among  Peaches. 

Five  or  six  rows  of  popcorn  in 
each  of  two  middles  between  peach 
rows  24  feet  apart  and  about  250 
feet  long  yielded  $25  worth  of  the 
corn  at  seven  cents  per  pound  for  J. 
N.  Enlow  of  Tulare  county.  It  was 
irrigated  once. 

Sucker  the  Apricots. 

Apricot  suckers  come  thick  after 
heavy  pruning  and  they  ought  to  be 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  practically 
all  of  them  have  started,  shortly 
after  May  1,  says  H.  G.  Boyce  of 
Yolo  county. 

Grape  Irrigation  Now. 

Wise  vineyardists  in  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  counties  have  been 
irrigating  the  past  week  or  two. 
The  dryness  of  the  winter,  and  the 
possibility  of  early  lack  of  irriga- 
tion make  it  desirable  to  get  water 
into  the  ground  while  it  is  available 
and  then  keep  a  five-inch  cultivated 
mulch  over  it  to  avoid  its  loss  by 
evaporation. 


Olof  Johnson  of  Escalon  reports  a 
gocld  crop  on  his  young  almonds. 
The  peaches  show  good  indications. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

Pomelos^— 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  trees  at  our  Citrus  Nursery  at  Avocado,  Fresno, 
county.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices  on  these  before  you  buy  else- 
where.   Also  a  fine  lot  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties. 

It  is  not  too  late 

to  plant  deciduous  trees  and  get  a  perfect  stand  if  you  use  some  of 
the  high-grade  stock  we  are  holding  dormant  in  our  cold  storage  plant. 
In  this  stock  are  included  a  good  supply  of 


ALMONDS 

PEACHES 

APRICOTS 

PRUNES 

PEARS 


APPLES 

CHERRIES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

WALNUTS 


We  stand  behind  these  trees,  as  we  know  results  from  planting  them 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  customers.  Prompt  shipments.  ,  Fine  stock. 
Klrkman  service  gives  the  planter  a  satisfactory  orchard. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Established  188S 

FRESNO,  CAL,. 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  I  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  afe  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 9  Note  the 
£pod  foots  r^fov  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  f\P  /~)  . 

Seer-  and  Mgr. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Newcastle-Cai. 

"LIBERTY  BOND"  Trees 
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NIAGARA  DUSTING  MACHINES 


Z  The  Niagara  Dusting  Ma- 
Z  chine  is  a  labor  and  crop 
S  saver.     It  insures  your  crop 

■  and  your  bank  account.  Grape 
2  growers,  orchardists,  ranchers 

■  and  market  gardeners  all  over 
J  the  coast  endorse  the  effi- 
I  ciency,  labor  and  money-sav- 

■  ing  ability  of  the  Niagara. 
|  The  machines  are  simple,  dur- 
|  able,  light  in  weight  and  easy 
I  to  operate.  Write  for  specific 
|  information,  prices,  testimo- 
|  nials,  etc. 

Use     Niagara     Dusting  Sulpnur. 

■  We  have  special  mixtures  for  every 
J  purpose. 

■  Western  Distributor* 

Z     GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
.  326-30  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles 

or 

P.  A.  PRAZIER 
r  325  13th  Street  Oakland.  Cal. 


■  iiitniaaHMHi 


■  ■■■■■■■■■lining 


DON'T  GIVE  UP  HOME-OWNER 
SHIP. 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether  or  not  he  has  made  good 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  specu- 
late unnecessarily  with  Non-Ni- 
trated forms  of  Nitrogen  when, 
by  using  Nitrate,  you  can  insure 
crops  against  adverse  conditions; 
with  the  rational  use  of  Acid  Phos- 
phate, always  recommended  by 
us,  you  need  take  no  chances  what- 
ever in  interfering  with  neutral 
soil  conditions,  either  in  one  year 
or  in  one  hundred? 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  CaL 


Founded  in  1889 

TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

LEMON,  ORANGE 
POMELO  AND  LIME 

Properly  grown  and  cared  for  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  quality  fruit;  im- 
mediate delivery ;  write  for  prices. 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  California 


Dealer* 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,         Portland,  Ore. 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  certain  quarters  to  attempt 
to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  of 
land  acquisition  and  ownership  by 
radically  forfeiting  such  ownership 
by  the  "nationalization  of  land," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  or  by 
"forfeiting  the  rental"  or  other  Bol- 
shevik process.  These  radical  so- 
cialistic steps  are  fostered  generally 
by  non-owners,  by  a  few  malcon- 
tents, and  by  "professional  reform- 
ers," who  imagine  their  especial 
missions  to  be  the  reformation  of 
the  human  race  and  the  world  in 
general.  These  malcontents  and 
meddlers  fail  to  see  the  great  evil 
they  would  do  to  the  vast  number 
of  industrious  owners  of  happy 
homes,  who  by  labor,  economy  and 
thrift  have  acquired  means  and  in- 
vested it  in  what  the  normal,  well- 
balanced  man  always  desires  —  a 
home.  Whatever  may  be  the  im- 
aginary benefits  these  interferences 
might  confer,  they  would  manifestly 
depreciate  the  value  of  every  home 
in  California — not  only  of  the  large 
holdings  but  of  the  far  greater  acre- 
age held  by  small  owners. 

Our  great  sheet  anchor  of  high 
citizenship  and  patriotism  is  the 
"ownership  of  a  home."  To  en- 
gulf this  ownership  into  a  general 
interest  in  a  vast  hive  would  break 
not  only  the  sentiments  of  "home, 
sweet  home,"  but  the  backbone  of 
our  pride  in  our  country;  aye,  of 
patriotism  itself.  If  these  move- 
ments towards  Bolshevikism  came 
from  the  great  body  of  home  own- 
ers instead  of  from  a  handful  of 
malcontents  and  so-called  "reform- 
ers" which  direct  the  L  W.  W.  vote, 
there  should  be  some  attention  paid 
to  the  movement.  As  it  is,  it  should 
be  crushed  by  the  ballot  as  oppor- 
tunities offer. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  which 
give  these  movements  an  apparently 
plausible  cause  for  existence  come 
from  the  inherited  evils  of  the  Span- 
ish grant  system  or  from  corrupt 
abuses  of  our  own  laws  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  swamp  and  timber  lands 
through  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury.  These  evils  are  gradually 
being  corrected.  A  generation  or 
two  of  subdivision  or  the  imposition 
of  a  graded  tax  increasing  with  the 
acreage  held  by  one  owner  or  cor- 
poration will  not  only  gradually 
cure  but  uproot  these  evils,  without 
the  application  of  an  un-American, 
dangerous  and  radical  socialism  dis- 
guised as  "nationalization  of  land" 
or  other  misnomer. — Marsden  Man- 
son,  San  Francisco. 


BEEKEEPERS  TO  ORGANIZE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rurnl  Press  by  Roy  E. 
Miller,  Fresno.] 

Fresno  county  beekeepers  met  last 
week  to  promote  the  organization 
of  a  State  producers'  association  and 
to  plan  for  greater  honey  produc- 
tion this  year.  Every  pound  of 
sugar  that  is  displaced  by  a  pound 
of  honey  will  do  its'  share  to  de- 
feat autocracy,  according  to  E.  F. 
Atwater,  United  States  special  field 
agent  in  beekeeping.  He  also  said 
that  honey  had  proved  one  of  the 
finest  concentrated  foods  for  the  Bel- 
gian soldiers. 

"We  want  to  get  the  honey  taste  of 
our  fathers,"  said  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Cole- 
man of  the  University  of  California. 
He  said  the  advertising  of  cheaper 
corn,  beet  and  cane  products  had 
discouraged  honey  production  on  a 
large  scale  in  many  sections,  but 
that  this  year  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  food  will  insure  good  prices 
for  honey.  A  series  of  meetings  was 
held  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Mr.  Atwater  has  completed  a  sur- 
vey of  honey  conditions  for  this 
year  and  finds  that  the  alfalfa,  al- 
kali weed  and  blue  curl  prospects 
are  good.  The  sage  flower  honeys 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  south- 
ern Sierras  are  uncertain,  unless 
more  rain  falls. 


Red  Spider  and  Mildew 

Are  Quickly  and  Cheaply  Destroyed 
with  Sulphur  if  Applied  with  the 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Feb.  5,  1918 

California  Sprayer  Co., 

6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  (Copy) 
Los  Angeles.  California.. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  31st  of  January. 
I  would  say   that  I  used  your  "American 
Beauty"  last  season  on  my  10  acres  of  Valen- 
cia orang-es  according  to  the  instructions  you 
personally  gave  on  my  visit  to  your  factory 
with  extremely  satisfactory  results. 
I  dusted  840  trees,  working  from  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  10 
o'clock,  during  the  foggy  period.     My  man  was  able  to  do  approximately  50  trees  an 
hour,  and  I  used  about  100  pounds  of  sulphur. 

I  figured  the  whole  expense  at  about  S12  for  10  acres,  labor  and  material,  and 
certainly  the  results  were  extremely  satisfactory. 

The  reason  I  purchased  your  rig  was  that  I  saw  it  used  with  entire  satisfaction  on 
a  100-acre  ranch,  and  my  results  were  equally  good  with  the  ones  that  1  saw. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  E.  COLLINS. 
Vice-President    Agricultural    Chemical  Works. 

Get  them  at  your  dealer's  or  send  to  us 

$16.00  for  the  Standard  Size,  or 
$13.50  for  the  Junior  Size 

We  will  send  the  machine  on  one  week's  free  trial.  If  it  is  not  satis- 
factory, return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Ave.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  REEDLEY,  CAL. 


Uniform  blasting- 
results  in  every  stick  < 

{JantwFarm  Powders 

^^fc^^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powdr.s  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
"I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution  :  Be  sure  you  eet  the  genuine.  That  other  explosives  are  often  called  "Glint 
Powder"  indicates  the  high  quality  of  the  original.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade-mark  oo 
every  case. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning-  this  paper)  will  brine  you  the  biff  book  "Better 
Farming."  Tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  prepare  tree  beds,  and  do  all  kinds  of  fans 
work  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

" Eocrythlng  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.. Con..  First  National  Bank  Bldr..  San  Francisco 
tr  i  e».e  the  52-paee  illustrated  book  "Better  Fannin?."    I  am  especially 
Interested  i:i  (please  check) 

□  S'.iimp  Blasting  □    Tree  Bed  Blasting  216 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name  1  , 

Address  
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Planting  Field  Beans  in  California 

Seed  Selection;  Planting  Machinery;  and  the  Time,  Rate  and 
Depth  of  Planting  Field  Beans  Under  California  Conditions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof. 

ERFECT     stands  of 

Pi  healthy,  vigorous 
plants  are  dependent  in 
part  upon  the  use  of 
clean,  uniform,  well 
graded  seed  of  high  vi- 
tality. Even  the  best  planters  will 
not  operate  successfully  with  seed  of 
poor  quality.  Good  seed  should  show 
a  germination  of  at  least  95  per  cent 
and  if  the  seed  is  old,  infested  with 
insects,  or  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  a  germination  test  should 
be  made'  and  the  rate  of  planting 
increased  sufficiently  to  compensate 
for  deficiencies  in  viability.  Home 
grown  acclimated  seed  which  has 
been  well  cleaned,  and  carefully 
stored,  is  preferable  to  seed  from 
outside  sources,  but  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  go  into  the  open  market 
for  seed,  the  grower  should  visit 
one  of  the  larger  warehouses,  and 
select  his  stock  personally  after  a 
thorough  inspection,  and  test  if  ne- 
cessary, of  the  available  supply. 

SELECT   YOUR   PLANTER   WITH  CARE. 

When  planting  on  trashy  land  or 
on  newly  plowed   stubble   land,  a 


O.  W.  Hendry,  University  of  California.] 

the  seed  bed  drying  below  the  plant- 
ing depth.  ' 

A  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

The  best  planting  date  is  de- 
termined by  locality,  soil,  season,  and 
variety.  Horse  Beans  and  Garbanzos 
should  be  planted  from  November  to 
January  the  earlier  dates  being  ne- 
cessary in  the  interior  districts  and 
preferable  in  the  coast  districts.  All 
other  varieties  are  tender  and  may 
not  be  planted  until  the  soil  has  be- 
come warm  and  the  last  frosty  night 
has  passed.  In  the  hot  interior  dis- 
tricts all  varieties  excepting  the 
Blackeye  and  Tepary  have  given  the 
highest  yields  when  planted  after  the 
first  of  June.  Planting  during  June 
is  possible  on  irrigated  or  sub-irri- 
gated land,  but  on  dry  land,  moi- 
sture cannot  easily  be  held  in  the 
seed  bed  this  late  in  the  season  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  plant  early 
and  use  varieties  adapted  to  early 
planting  such  as  the  Blackeye  and 
Tepary. 

Overflow  lands  frequently  cannot 
be  prepared  for  planting  until  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July  and  short 


Four.row,  sprocket-drop,  boot  bean  pointer,  adjustable  for  rows  30  to  36 
Inches  apart  and  handling  large  flat  beans   without  cracking. 


planter  equipped  with  disk  furrow 
openers  will  give  a  better  penetra- 
tion *  and  place  seed  in  moist  soil 
more  effectively  than  any  other  type. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
boot  and  the  runner  types  of  furrow 
openers  on  well  prepared  ground, 
but  the  boot  has  a  slight  advantage 
if  the  seed  bed  is  inclined  to  be 
cloddy.  The  boot  is  the  more  popu- 
lar in  southern  and  the  runner  in 
northern  California. 

The  dropping  mechanism  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  furrow 
opener  and  should  be  capable  of 
dropping  the  seed  one  at  a  time  at 
regular  intervals,  without  skips  or 
bunching,  and  should  neither  crush 
nor  break  the  seed  coat.  Varieties 
such  as  the  Lima  and  Horse  bean 
which  have  large  irregular  seed  are 
best  planted  by  sprocket  droppers, 
while  the  smaller,  more  regular 
seeded  varieties  are  handled  satis- 
factorily by  plate  droppers.  Special 
plates  adjusted  to  the  variety  to  be 
planted  should  be  provided  and  the 
machine  should  be  thoroughly  tested 
by  running  it  in  gear  over  a  hard 
piece  of  ground  before  sending  it 
into  the  field.  Planters  equipped 
with  listing  attachments  are  recom- 
mended for  soils  deficient  in  sur- 
face moisture,  and  the  corrugated 
roller  should  follow  the1  planter  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  danger  of 


seasoned  varieties  must  be  employed. 
In  the  interior  districts  the  Tepary 
and  Red  Kidney  are  eminently  suited 
to  such  use  and  may  ordinarily  be 
planted  up  to  July  5  th  and  yet  ma- 
ture in  season  to  harvest.  In  the 
coast  districts  of  central  and  north- 
ern California  the  Tepary  becomes 
very  late  in  ripening  and  the  Red 
Kidney  is  the  first  choice  for  late 
planting  in  these  districts. 

Early  planting  (during  May), 
however,  is  generally  practiced  in  the 
coast  districts  and  experiments  have 
shown  that  larger  yields  result  from 
early  than  from  late  planting.  Early 
planting  at  once  makes  a  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  soil  moisture  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  irriga- 
tion. 

In  the  Imperial  valley  conditions 
are  still  different  and  the  peculiar 
climate  makes  bean  growing  uncer- 
tain at  best.  The  Blackeye  and  Te- 
pary and  occasionally  the  Pink  and 
Red  Mexican  are  the  only  varieties 
which  have  approached  anything  like 
a  profitable  yield  in  this  valley.  To 
get  the  best  results  all  of  these  va- 
rieties should  be  planted  either  just 
prior  to  March  15th  or  just  after 
August  15th.  Although  not  fully 
tested,  the  Garbanzo  should  prove 
successful  planted  in  the  Imperial 
valley  in  the  early  autumn. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  yean  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  Pumps,  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — rood  pumps 
of  every  kind  lor  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming-.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines.  Motors.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.    We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 

and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your1  time  .working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser^  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

9th  and  Mateo  Sts.     1033P6HBdwES56oo     L°s  Angeles,  Cal. 


$930  f.o.b. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ton 

You 
GET  THERE 

and 
GET  BACK 
Quickly 

The  "Famous"  light  delivery  truck  is  built  for  the  farmer,  the  orchardist.  the 
dairyman  and  the  merchant,  who  need  to  haul  loads  quickly  and  safely — possibly  to 
the  market  and  then  a  load  home.    Two  sizes:  many  body  types:  sturdy,  economical, 

dependable. 

On  exhibition  at  the  Davis.  Cal..  show:  see  m  there,  or  write  for  catalogue  and 

special  proposition. 

94  8th  Street 
SAIN    PRANCI8C  O,  Cal. 


Arnold  Truck  Co, 


I      Corn  and  Bean  Seed  I 


I 


SELECTED   AND  RECLEANED 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 
"HINT  on  GARDENING"  for  the  asking 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


1 


Pacific  Auto  Trailer  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

-  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  TRAILERS 

WE   SPECIALIZE  >ON   TRAILERS   FOK   FARM  USE. 

165-167  THIRTEENTH  ST. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


April  13,  1918 
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ECONOMICAL    USE    OF    LAND    BY  SPAC- 
ING CORRECTLY. 

Frequently  yields  might  be  in- 
creased from  5  to  15  per  cent  by 
spacing  the  plants  correctly  in  the 
field.  Beans  should  neither  be  planted 
too  thickly  nor  too  thinly,  but  should 
be  so  spaced  that  the  plants  will 
stand  snugly  without  crowding  in 
the  rows,  and  just  meet  comfortably 
without  interlocking  between  the 
rows  at  maturity.  Large  varieties 
should  be  given  sufficient  room  to  de- 
velop in,  normally,  and  all  varieties 
grow  largest  and  require  most  room 
on  rich,  moist  soils.  Early  planted 
beans  too,  generally  should  be 
planted  wider  than  late  planted  ones. 


Horse  Beans,  Limas,  Garbanzos, 
Blackeyes  and  Cranberries,  under 
average  conditions  should  be 
planted  from  8  to  12  inches  apart 
in  rows,  32  to  36  inches  apart. 
Teparies,  Bayos,  Red  Mexicans, 
Pinks,  Lady  Washingtons,  and  Small 
Whites,  should  under  average  con- 
ditions be  planted  from  6  to  10 
inches  apart  in  rows  26  to  30  inches 
apart.  Red  Kidney  and  Henderson 
Bushes  should  be  planted  from  4  to 
6  inches  apart  in  rows  24  to  28 
inches  apart.  In  Table  No.  1,  the 
amount  of  seed  required  to  plant  an 
acre  is  given  for  11  varieties  at  4 
spacings  each. 


AMOUNTS  OF  SEED  REQUIRED  TO  PLANT  AN  ACRE. 


Variety 


apart 
Pounds. 

Tepary    8.8 

Small  Whites    14.1 

Red    Mexican    23.8 

Lady  Washington    27.3 

Blackeye    28.2 

Pink    32.6 

Garbanzo      40.5 

Red  Kidney    41.4 

Bayo    48.4 

Lima    88.9 

Horse   136.4 

SET  YOUR  PLANTER  AT  THE  RIGHT 
DEPTH. 

Beans  should  ordinarily  be  plant- 
ed about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in 
the  moist  soil  below  the  surface 
mulch,  but  the  total,  depth  including 
the  mulch  should  not  exceed  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  heavy  soils, 
more  than  four  inches  in  medium 


Rows  28  inches  apart 
Seed  6  in.     Seed  8  in. 


apart 
Pounds. 
6.4 
10.2 
17.3 
19.8 
20.6 
23.7 
29.4 
30.1 
35.2 
64.6 
99.2 


Rows  32  inches  apart. 
Seed  6  in.      Seed  8  in. 


apart 
Pounds. 
7.7 

12.3 
20.8 
23.9 
24.6 
28.5 
35.4 
36.2 
42.3 
77.8 
119.3 


apart 
Pounds. 
5.7 
9.1 
15.4 
17.7 
18.2 
21.1 
26.2 
26.8 
31.3 
57.6 
88.3 


•oils  or  more  than  six  inches  in  peat 
toils.  If  the  character  of  the  soil 
varies  markedly  in  different  parts 
of  the  field  the  planting  depth  should 
be  altered  accordingly.  Teparies, 
Blackeyes  and  Garbanzos  require 
the  least  moisture  for  germination, 
the  Horse  Bean  and  Cranberry  most. 


FRUIT  CROPS  AND  SHOOK. 


The  Georgia  peach  crop  promises 
to  be  a  big  one  and  two  weeks  early, 
according  to  Manager  J.  L.  Nagle 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 
The  crops  in  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Connecticut  will  be  light  on 
account  of  the  extremely  cold  win- 
ter. The  Exchange  has  men  in  the 
Texas  and  Arkansas  districts  to  see 
how  they  are.  A  few  Thompsons 
were  nipped  by  frost  in  the  Fresno 
district,  and  early  shoots  of  Tokays 
in  parts  of  the  Lodi  section  were 
frosted.  Early  almonds  have  been 
nipped  in  some  districts.  Beauty, 
Wickson,  Formosa,  and  a  few  other 
plums  were  hurt  some  by  rains  in 
Placer  county.  The  pear  crop  is 
expected  to  be  as  heavy  as  last  year, 
though  thrips  may  have  reduced  it 
in  some  districts,  especialy  Suisun. 
Cherries  are  expected  to  begin  mov- 
ing about  May  1  from  Vacaville 
and  Placer  points. 

The  shook  situation  seems  satis- 
factory. Members  of  the  Exchange 
already  have  40%  of  their  season's 
requirements  in  their  warehouses 
and  will  have  60%  by  the  time  fruit 
packing  begins. 


ELK  GROVE  COMMUNITY  FAIR. 


At  the  community  school  fair  to 
be  held  at  Elk  Grove  May  17  under 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Miss  Ethel 
Townsend,  the  boys  and  girls'  clubs 
will  show  folks  how  they  have 
beaten  their  fathers  and  mothers 
raising  poultry,  pigs  and  crops. 
Graduation  exercises  will  be  held 
in  this  connection.  At  least  three 
carloads  of  hogs  from  neighboring 
farms  will  be  auctioned  under  the 
Farm  Bureau  plan  which  is  becom- 
ing a  widespread  popular  institution 
in  California. 


FRUIT  EXCHANGE  GROWING. 


The  California  Fruit  Exchange  is 
building  nine  new  packing  houses 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where 
the  tonnage  they  shipped  in  1917 
was  1000  carloads  greater  than  the 
»year  before;  and  crops  already  sign- 


ed with  the  Exchange  recently  will 
beat  last  year's  record  by  a  thous- 
and cars,  barring  unforseen  circum- 
stances. The  University  Farm  has 
contracted  to  ship  its  shipping  fruit 
through  the  Exchange. 

The  report  of  Imperial  County's 
horticultural  commissioner  shows 
that  during  March  a  sack  of  Ber- 
muda grass  seed  was  brought  into 
that  county.  The  Standard  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  no  injury  be 
done  to  this  man,  as  he  may  have 
a  family! 


DISC  PLOWS  TRACTOR 


TOOLS 


Direct  from  the  Factory  to  YOU 


THE  "GROUND  HOG" 

(3.000  in  use) 

For  Heavy  Duty  Work 

FOR    LARGE    OB  SHALL 
TBACTOKS, 

Built  In  4-5-6-8  and  10  fur- 
row sizes,  with  lever  or  or- 
chard lift. 

Suitable  for  all  soils  and 
general    farming  conditions. 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 
AND  LAND  ROLLER 

The  best  clod  crusher  ever 
made  for  orchardist,  vine- 
yardist,  farmer,  nurseryman 
and  seedsman.  It  is  an  ac- 
tual rain  preserver  and  when 
the  rain  falls  it  stays  where 
it  falls  and  does  not  run  off 
into  low  spots. 


i|ff*^r —  

Spalding-Robbins 
Hop  and  Vineyard 
Plow 


FOR 


(Krebs  patent) 

SMALL  TRACTORS 


Plows  out  middle  of  rows 
and  close  up  to,  but  away 
from,  vines.  When  reversed, 
spreads  soil  level  and  back 
up  to  vines.  Tomato  grow- 
ers should  investigate.  Big 
labor  saver  for  them  also. 


Suitable  for  All  Soils  and  General  Farming  Conditions 
WE  MANUFACTURE  HERE  AND  CAN  MAKE    PROMPT  DELIVERY 
WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY — WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

Spalding-Robbins  Disc  Plow  Co. 

625  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  AT  THE 

1918  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

/^^^v      University  Farm 

Davis,  California 
April  17,  18,  19,  1918 


Make  your  plans  to  attend  this 
demonstration.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  expense. 

We  invite  you  to  study  the 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 

see  it  operate  under  farm  conditions,  compare  its  price,  weight,  height,  turning 
radius,  ease  of  steering,  packing  of  soil,  how  it  works  in  mud,  sand,  hard  or 
soft  ground,  in  level  fields  or  on  hillsides.  Compare  the  material,  workmanship, 
dust-proofing  devices,  engine,  governor,  gears,  clutch,  roller  bearings,  clarifier, 
magneto  and  tracks.  Compare  every  part  of  the  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 
with  all  other  tractors,  then  judge  for  yourself  what  is  the  best  suited  for  your 
particular  needs,  and  what  is  the  greatest  tractor  value  on  the  market. 


F.  H.  STOW 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  DISTRIBUTOR 
Northern  Calif,  and  Western  Nevada 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kuml  Press.] 


Marketing  Coachella  Onions. 

Coachella  valley  markets  its 
onions  principally  in  Los  Angeles, 
though  a  great  many  are  shipped 
East  from  the  valley  every  year,  of- 
ten at  a  better  net  profit.  One  of  the 
leading  growers  has  been  E.  A.  Mil- 
ler who  says  that  the  Los  Angeles 
market  want  onions  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  One  year  his 
own  became  six  inches  in  diameter 
before  digging;  and  they  were  hard 
to  sell.  When  the  onions  are  of  the 
right  size  along  in  April  or  May  and 
market  prospects  are  good,  irriga-' 
tion  is  withheld  until  the  tops  wilt 
down.  They  are  then  dug  with  a 
machine  which  cuts  the  roots  and 
loosens  the  ground.  A  man  takes  off 
the  tops  and  cuts  the  roots  close, 
packing  them  immediately  in  boxes 
holding  50  pounds  net.  They  must 
be  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
for  they  do  not  keep  well.  Bermu- 
da* keep  better  than  Crystal  Wax 
which  Mr.  Miller  raises;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  more  showy  and  usually  make 
the  most  money.  The  crop  was  all 
sold  to  one  Los  Angeles  dealer  last 
year  at  $1.60  per  box  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Indio. 

Save  Ladybird  Larvae. 

Aphis  last  spring  were  seriously 
damaging  a  70-acre  potato  field  in 
Sutter  county.  When  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather  came  ladybird  larvae 
began  to  appear.  H.  P.  Stabler  found 
45  of  these  larvae  eating  aphis  on 
one  potato  vine  and  the  farmer  was 
killing  his  friends. 

We  quote  Essig's  Injurious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  of  California  (out 
of  print),  for  description  of  lady- 
bird larvae:  "The  young  larvae  are 
exceedingly  active  and  begin  to  feed 
soon  after  hatching.  They  have 
rather  long,  pointed,  and  flattened 
bodies,  well  developed  mouth  parts, 
and  six  legs.  The  colors  are  exceed- 
ingly variable,  the  bodies  are  hairy, 
some  being  covered  with  long  threads 
of  white  wax.  They  are  protected 
by  offensive  secretions  and  are  not 
generally  preyed  upon  by  insectivor- 
ous animals.  During  their  growth, 
they  molt  four  times." 

Eed  Spiders  on  Beans. 

"Red  Spiders  develop  on  weeds. 
Keep  weeds  from  around  your  bean 
fields,"  is  the  advice  of  F.  B.  Nims 
who  grows  500  to  1000  acres  of 
beans  in  the  San  Joaquin  County 


Delta  every  year.  "Then  watch  for  a 
spot  in  your  bean  fields  where  th«y 
are  beginning  to  work.  We  didn't 
find  such  spots  last  year,  but  we  have 
in  several  previous  years.  A  damp 
season  favors  them.  Blow  sulphur 
thoroughly  on  the  under,  sides  of 
leaves  in  spots  where  you  find  them 
working.  vDo  it  before  tney  spread 
so  much  that  it  will  pay  better  to 
lose  the  crop  than  to  fight  them.  The 
sulphur,  applied  when  they  begin  to 
work  a  spot,  will  control  them." 

Grow  Your  Own  Vegetable  Seed. 

Weather  conditions  where  the  chief 
seed  supply  of  root  crops  is  grown 
have  been  unfavorable  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  people  who  will  need 
such  seed  should  grow  them  on  their 
own  ranches.  Choose  good  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
parsnips,  etc.,  and  plant  them  as 
early  as  possible.  Cover  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  dirt  to  encourage 
root  growth  before  tops  start.  Space 
all  but  onions  two  and  one-half  to 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Onions 
may  be  set  six  inches  apart. 

Potatoes  for  Alcohol. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
containing  17  per  cent  'starch  will 
yield  approximately  one  and  one- 
fourth  gallons  of  alcohol  as  stated 
in  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.  which  shows  dia- 
grams of  the  machinery  and  de- 
scribes details  of  the  process.  There 
is  plenty  of  market  for  the  alcohol 
and  there  are  lots  of  relatively 
cheap  potatoes;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  growing  potatoes  for 
alcohol  would  be  profitable. 

Barley  Hay  for  Horses. 

"If  I  cut  this  barley  now  for  hay, 
it  will  ruin  the  horsae'  mouths,"  said 
Ed  Norton  of  Glenn  county  early 
last  May  when  his  grain  was  well 
headed  out  but  still  green.  "The 
beards  are  tough  and  would  stick  in 
like  needles  and  wouldn't  break  up. 
By  leaving  it  a  little  longer,  the 
beards  will  get  brittle  and  break  so 
they  won't  bother." 

Water  Rotted  Beets. 

Sugar  beets  rotted  quickly  where 
water  stood  some  days  after  irriga- 
tion on  poorly-drained  black  and 
adobe  loam  in  Monterey  county. 
Feeders  kept  the  tops  green;  but  the 
fleshy  roots  rotted. 


Australian  Wheat  Possibilities 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Australian  wheat  harvest  is 
just  completed.  Due  to  a  carry  over 
of  100,000,000  bushels  from  the 
1916-1917  crop  the  acreage  was  de- 
creased last  season.  Unfavorable 
conditions  combined  with  decreased 
acreage  to  make  the  present  crop 
114,000,000  bushels  as  against  the 
previous  crop  of  152,565,000  bush- 
els. While  Australia  thus  has  214,- 
000,000  bushels  on  hand,  available 
shipping  m  cannot  transport  much  of 
it  to  the  allies,  and  Lord  Rhondda, 
the  British  Food  Administrator,  says 
England  must  get  75,000,000  bushels 
from  the  United  States  during  the 
next  few  months.  A  hopeful  sign 
for  movement  of  the  Australian 
surplus  is  the  negotiations'  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  the  United  States 
may  buy  Japanese  vessels  of  200,000 


tonnage  in  return  for  allowing  the 
sale  to  Japan  of  100,000  tons  of 
steel.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  1918 
American  wheat  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  Congress  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  price  dropping 
unless  the  Kaiser  gets  eontrol  of 
our  Government. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies  between  July  1, 
1914,  and  January  1,  1918,  totaled 
more  than  389,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  flour  exports  exceeded  24,- 
600.000  barrels.  The  total  in  terms 
of  wheat  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  sent  the  Allies  nearly 
five  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  per- 
son in  this  country.  Until  the 
next  harvest  the  great  need  is  for 
wheat  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  utmost  self-denial  is  called  for. 


SEEPS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 


506  Jay  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE   PAY    THE  FREIGHT 


We  will  exhibit  the  STAUDE  MAK-A-TRACTOR 

at  DAVIS,  CAL.,  APRIL  17, 18,  19.    Meet  us  at  this  big 
Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstration 


You  Can  Easily  Convert  Your  Ford  Automobile  Into  a 
Powerful  Farm  and  Orchard  Tractor  With  a 

STAUDF 

Mak-a-Tractor 

AMERICA'S  MOST  USEFUL  FARM  IMPLEMENT 

Any  variety  of  farm  work  that  can  be  done  by  four  horses  can  be 
accomplished  quicker,  better  and  at  less  expense  by  the  STAUDE 
Mak-a-Tractor.  They  are  being  successfully  used  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather. 

WHAT  THE  STAUDE  MAK-A-TRACTOR  IS 

A  strong,  well-built  attachment,  which,  in  only  twenty  minutes,  con- 
verts a  Ford  car  into  a  powerful  farm  tractor,  which  c,an  be  changed 
back  into  a  Ford  in  the  same  short  length  of  time.  With  a  STAUDE 
Mak-a-Tractor  you  can  do  farm  work,  road  work  or  heavy  hauling  in 
less  time  and  at  less  expense  than  you  can  with  horses. 

In  the  California  Orchard 
The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  Is  a  Proven  Success 

Through  exhaustive  tests  in  the  citrus  districts  of  California  the 
STAUDE  TRACTOR  has  been  put  through  all  the  practical  operations 
of  plowing,  narrowing,  disking,  cultivating  and  furrowing  for  irrigat- 
ing, etc. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  xou  assume  no  risk  whatever  when  you  buy  a  STAUDE  Mak-a- 
Tractor.  When  attached  to  a  Ford  automobile  in  good  condition, 
it  is  guaranteed  to  develop  not  less  than  700  pounds  draw-bar  pull, 
S.  A.  E.  rating,  which  is  more  than  the  average  continuous  work  of 
four  horses  in  reasonable  soil  conditions.  The  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor 
is  built  on  scientific  mechanical  principles  and  is  equipped  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  and  auxiliary  oiling  and  cooling  systems. 


Price  $275 


In  Southern 
California 


(iOOD  TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR  LIVE  DEALERS 


PACIFIC  COAST 
TRACTOR  CO. 

149  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 

1111  Story  Building 

Los  Angeles 


Free  38-Page  Booklet 

Write  today  for  this  free  booklet,  full 
of  valuable  information,  with  many 
illustrations  and  letters  from  satisfied 
users  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor. 


Name 
Address 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 

per  bushel. 

• 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels.  * 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that  * 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


WHY  NOT  BULK  THE  BEANS? 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  your 
paper  considerable  about  handling 
grain  in  bulk  and  the  farmer  receiv- 
ing 4c  more  per  bushel  when  his 
grain  is  delivered  in  sacks.  Why  can't 
beans  be  handled  in  bulk  as  well  as 
other  grain?  In  the  East  the  same 
elevator  handles  wheat,  flax,  bar- 
ley, and  shelled  corn.  And  why 
should  we  not  get  somethiDg  for  our 
sacks  when  we  sell  our  beans?  Not 
only  do  we  get  nothing  for  the 
sacks,  but  the  buyer  takes  off  the 
weight  of  the  sacks. — E.  L.,  Winton. 

The  best  way  to  raise  cotton  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  is  the  object  of 
an  extensive  test  which  is  being 
made  at  the  Meloland  experiment 
station. 

Langwater  Nancy,  a  Guernsey 
cow,  owned  by  I.  C.  Blandy.  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.,  has  completed  her 
fourth  yearly  record  with  18,783.5 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,011.66  pounds 
of  butterfat.  This  gives  her  third 
place  among  6,766  Guernsey  records 
and  third  among  1,988  records  in 
her  own  Class  A. 

It  has  been  a  great  season  for 
sheep  men  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Grass  had  advanced  far 
enough  at  lambing  time  so  that  the 
ewes  were  in  good  condition,  and 
had  good  strong  lambs.  The  warm, 
open  winter  with  only  mild  rains, 
has  made  the  loss  of  lambs  light, 
many  herds  reporting  increases  as 
high  as  115  per  cent. 

CORN  SMUT  AND  ABORTION. 

To  the  Editor:  In  1916  and  1917 
I  filled  my  silo  with  Indian  corn  and 
it  had  some  smut,  and  I  had  four 
abortions  in  1916  and  some  in  1917. 
The  neighbors  said  th3  smut  on  corn 
was  not  injurious.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  the  same  thing  happen  to 
his  herd.  Is  not  smut  of  corn,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  same  as  on  rye? 
Is  vaccination  for  abortion  a  suc- 
cess.— E.  J.  F.,  Visalia. 

Smut  if  fed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities might  cause  abortion,  but  in 
your  case  the  trouble  is  probably 
due  to  Contagious  Abortion.  The 
vaccination  for  this  trouble  seems 
to  give  good  results  in  so  far  as 
stopping  the  loss  of  the  calves  is 
concerned. 


FARMERS  ASKED  TO  STORE 
WOOD 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  out 
with  a  warning  to  farmers  to  store 
up  wood  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  appeal  explains  that  the  coun- 
try is  short  50,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
As  the  use  of  wood  is  practicable 
only  for  farmers  and  villagers,  the 
appeal  urges  them  to  arrange  heat- 
ing systems  to  burn  it,  restore  the 
old  wood  pile  for  rural  schools, 
churches  and  homes,  and  see  to  it 
that  each  community  wards  off  next 
year's  suffering. 


CUTTING  FEED  GRAIN  IN  THE 
DOUGH. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  we  cut  our 
grain  "in  the  dough,"  cured  it  care- 
fully and  threshed  it  and  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  It  would 
save  millions  of  bushels  if  done  ex- 
tensively. Feeding  any  kind  of  un- 
packed grain  even  to  chickens  is 
very  wasteful  of  the  grain  and  if 
left  in  the  hay  must  be  fed  and 
wasted  to  a  great  extent  when  no 
grain  is  really  needed. — D.  B.  S., 
Santa  Cruz. 


CORN  BETWEEN  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  planted  in  April  by  J.  N. 
Enlow  of  Tulare  county  were  inter- 
planted  with  field  corn  when  they 
bloomed  the  middle  of  May.  The  po- 
tatoes were  ready  to  dig  in  mid-July 
and  the  corn  was  hip  high.  The  late 
cultiva'tion  afforded  by  potato  dig- 
ging helped. 


-is  the  crpf  the  dock  interests 
to  the  ranchers  of  California^ 


Despite  the  late  rains,  the  supply  of 
hay  for  the  next  twelve  months  will 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  normal 
demand,  according  to  authorities  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  situation. 
The  ranchers  of  the  State  must  loy- 
ally come  to  the  rescue  by  planting 
alfalfa  at  once.  By  doing  so  they 
will  fatten  their  bank  accounts  and 
save  the  great  stock  interests  of 
California. 

Take  no  chances  with  seed  of  doubtful  qual- 
ity. Buy  Germain's  Selected  Alfalfa  Seed 
and  insure  bountiful  crops  of  high-food-value 
hay.    Place  your  order  TODAY! 

Send  for  Free  Seed  Catalogue. 

Germain 

SEEDJ&  PLANT  CO. 

Established  1871 
326-328-330  So.  Main  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  -  CALIFORNIA 


New  Harvest  Economy  and  Profit 


TX7ESTERN  farmers,  alwa}7s  on  the  watch 
*  *  for  improved  equipment  to  save  time  and 
rrioney  in  getting  the  crops  off  the  fields,  are  paying 
a  lot  of  attention  to  Deering  Harvester-Threshers 
these  days.  Many  of  them  have  bought  and  are  using  these 
efficient  machines.  Their  success  and  enthusiasm  means  a 
big  advance  in  rapid  harvesting  this  fall. 

Modern  grain  handling  means  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
one  operation,  turning  the  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit, 
doing  away  with  the  big  threshing  bill  and  burden,  saving 
time  and  long-drawn-out  labor. 

The  Deering  Harvester-Thresher  is  a  Western  necessity. 
Get  acquainted  with  it.  The  Deering  cuts  a  9-foot  swath, 
harvests  15  to  18  acres  per  day,  and  threshes  clean  as  any 
thresher.  Requires  8,  10,  or  12  horses,  and  one  or  two  men, 
depending  on  attachment  used.  In  most  cases,  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  Deering  has  proved  that  it  is  designed  and  built  right 
in  every  particular — strong  and  lasting,  simple,  of  light  draft. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  stationary  thresher,  too,  by  adding  cylinder 
and  beater  pulleys,  which  aresupplied  at  extra  cost.  A  10-h.  p. 
engine  does  the  work.  Capacity  30  to  SO  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hour.  Write  us  for  an  interesting  folder  on  the  Deering 
Harvester-Thresher. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^  (Incorporated) 

P  Billings,  Mont.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
U  Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

^  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash, 
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cause  of  lack  of  rail  aai'  ocean 
ransportation  facilities. 

Grain  in  Livermore  and  Tracy 
plains  and  in  the  AUamont  bills  is 
much    benefited    by   the   rain  this 


week.    It  was  turning  a  trifle  light   winter-sown  grain  doesn't  promise  a 


COMING  EVENTS. 


Tractor  Demonstration.  Davis.  April  17  to  20. 

Annual  Farmers'  Picnic  Day.  Davis.  April  20. 

Raisin  Day.  Fresno.  April  30. 

Yolo  County  Rice  Festival.  Madison.  May  11. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento,  Augrust 
31  to  September  S.  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  L»nnd  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  September  9  to  October  15. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition,  Wil- 
lows.  September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show.  Los  Angeles.  Oc- 
tober 20  to  26. 


Field  Crops 

An  8-stand  cotton  gin  has  been 
shipped  to  Corcoran. 

A  large  acreage  Is  being  seeded  to 
alfalfa  in  the  Oakdale  irrigation  dis- 
trict. 

Spinach  canning  will  start  Mon- 
day in  the  Ripe  Olive  Co's  plant  at 
Chico. 

The  cantaloupe  season  in  Imperial 
valley  will  start  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual. 

Fresno  prospective  cotton  growers 
are  being  urged  to  buy  their  seed 
without  delay. 

Nearly  every  mowing  machine  in 
Kern  county  is  busy,  cutting  the 
fine  crop  of  alfalfa  there. 

It  is  now  doubtful  whether  any 
artichokes  will  be  canned  at  the 
Tulare  cannery  this  season. 

"The  Farmers'  Elevator  Co."  has 
been  organized  with  $8,000  capital 
to  build  an  elevator  at  Nord. 

Grain  men  at  Williams  have  sub- 
scribed $16,000  toward  the  building 
of  a  grain  elevator  at  that  place. 

The  government  purchased  8,000 
bales  of  rice  straw  at  $8  to  $10  per 
ton  from  the  Chico  district  last 
year. 

The  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  can- 
nery at  Selma  announces  that,  the 
canning  of  spinach  will  begin  at 
once. 

Frosty  mornings  and  the  thrifty 
thrip  are  keeping  ranchers  around 
Santa  Rosa  on  the  anxious  seat 
these  days. 

Squirrel  Inspector  Knoth  at  Oak- 
dale,  who  has  been  selling  squirrel 
poison  at  wholesale  prices  to  farm- 
ers, was  arrested  last  week  for  sell- 
ing grain  without  a  peddlers'  license. 

The  War  Department  has  request- 
ed information  regarding  all  high- 
grade  potatoes  yet  unsold  in  Hum- 
boldt county  which  can  be  dried 
in  that  county  during  the  next  30 
days. 

The  Sacramento  valley  will  seed 
125,000  acres  to  rice  this  year,  as 
compared  with  83,000  acres  last 
season.  The  Sacramento  Valley  Ir- 
rigation Company  will  plant  10,000 
acres  more  this  year  than  last. 

There  will  be  no  rice  crop  around 
Winters  this  season,  because  of  in- 
sufficient water  in  the  lake  for  ir- 
rigating. As  it  is  too  late  to  plant 
a  profitable  crop  of  barley,  it  is 
probable  that  corn  will  be  planted 
quite  largely. 

Through  the  efforts  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &'  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
shipload  of  sugar  beet  seed  has  ar- 
rived at  an  Atlantic  port  from 
Kief,  Russia.  The  cargo  is  suf- 
ficient to  plant  the  entire  1918  crop 
and  a  part  of  the  1919  crop  in  the 
U.  S. 

The  creation  of  a  marketing  or- 
ganization for  the  alfalfa  growers  of 
California,  to  forestall  what  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  that  industry  in  the  State, 
has  been  begun  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  direction  of  Market  Di- 
rector Harris  Weinstock. 

The  California  Products  Company 
of  Fresno  is  going  into  the  cotton 
business  on  a  large  scale.  G.  W. 
Eldredge,  formerly  of  Imperial  val- 
ley and  of  Mississippi  has  been 
named  field  man.  The  company  will 
promote  only  Egyptian  Long  staple 
cotton.  It  will  handle  both  the  fiber 
and  the  seed,  and  will  extract  the 
oil  in  Fresno.  It  is  planned  to  erect 
gins  at  several  points  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Citrus 

It  is  probable  that  the  Valencia 


crop  of  the  Porterville  district  will 
be  entirely  marketed  by  the  end  of 
April. 

Navel  orange  growers  are  expect- 
ing to  see  a  bare  orange  market 
for  their  fruit  around  next  Christ- 
mas. 

The  H.  P.  D.  Kingsbury  Citrus 
Products  Co.  made  its  first  shipment 
of  dried  orange  peel  from  Redlands 
last  week. 

Blossom  is  particularly  heavy  on 
the  navel  trees  in  the  Porterville 
district,  and  the  trees  in  the  finest 
condition  for  years. 

The  citrus  packing  houses  of 
Redlands  are  preparing  to  change 
to  the  8-hour  work-day  basis  as  re- 
quired by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission. 

Information  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  start  a  movement 
among  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Aus- 
tralia to  persuade  the  Australian 
government  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  all  citrus  fruits  from  America 
because  of  alleged  danger  of  citrus 
canker. 


Deciduous 

The  outlook  for  all  deciduous 
crops  in  San  Diego  county  is  a  100 
per  cent  yield. 

The  California  Peach  Growers  As- 
sociation will  build  a  large  addition 
to  the  Kingsburg  cannery. 

The  California  Peach  Growers  As- 
sociation will  expend  $50,000  for 
advertising  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Two  Watsonville  shippers  are  still 
packing  last  year's  apples  for  ship- 
ment. The  apples  were  placed  in 
cold  storage  in  loose  boxes. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  labor 
ers  will  be  needed  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar help  during  the  fruit  season. 

■S.  Peterson  at  Santa  Rosa  has  a 
young  prune  orchard,  five  years  old 
60  trees  to  the  acre,  from  which  h< 
picked  1 V*  tons  of  green  prunes  per 
acre  last  season. 

Frost   damage   on   the   night  o 
April  4  is  reported  in  several  dis 
tricts  of  the  State,  but  from  all  in 
dications  the  damage  to  fruit  crops 
will  be  less  this  season  than  usual 


Grapes 

Frost  has  damaged  the  grape  crop 
around  Lo^i. 

The  Dalton  vineyard  of  80  acres 
at  Lone  Star,  Kern  county,  has  been 
sold  to  A.  Sautorian  for  $37,500. 

Some  young  Thompson  and  Mus 
cat  vineyards  in  Fresno  county  were 
set  back  by  the  frost  of  April  4. 

The    Ivan    Mclndoo    vineyard  of 
240  acres  east  of  Fresno  has  been 
sold  to  three  New  York  rug  man 
ufacturers  for  $144,000. 

A  heavy  frost  at  Fowler  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  injured  the  grape 
vines.      Some    of    the  vineyardists 
used  orchard  heaters  and  saved  their 
vihes. 

The  new  raisin  seeding  plant  at 
Sun-Maid  City  will  cost  $350,000 
will  handle  50,000  tons  of  raisins 
per  year,  and  will  save  $100,000  per 
year  to  the  Associated  Raisin  Co 
The  building  is  300  feet  long  and 
four  stories  high. 


colored  and  is  two  Cf  three  weeks 
behind  normal  develop' lent. 

Every  team  obtainable  is  being 
used  for  summer  fallowing  in  the 
east  Stanislaus  grain  district.  The 


Grain 

Two  tons  of  threshed  milo  to  the 
acre    is    not    uncommon    in  K 
county. 

There  are  12,000  acres  in  one 
tract  planted  to  grain  on  the  West 
side  of  Fresno  county. 

Saturday  last  the  Phoenix  mills 
at  Sacramento  purchased  1,000  bags 
of  Yolo  county  rice  at  five  cents 
per  pound,  a  record  price. 

Diligent  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  locate  wheat  held  by  California 
farmers,  and  all  stocks  will  be  re- 
quisitioned by  the  government  on 
May  1st. 

Only  14,000,000  of  the  100,000- 
000  bushels  of  America's  1917  corn 
crop  has  been  shippea  to  our  Allies 


HEALD'S 

Tractor,  Truck 
and  Automobile 
SCHOOL 


San  Francisco 


32  Instructors 
2,000  Students  Annually 
Best  Equipped— Reliable 


Ask  for  Catalog  -  today 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  at  the  Tractor  Show 


WESTROBAC 

Pure  Culture  Becterie 

Bred  for  the  West 

To  be  used  in  increasing  your 
crops  of 

ALFALFA 

CLOVERS 

VETCHES 

PEAS 

BEANS 

Write  us  for  Information. 

Western  Soil  Becterie  Go. 


631  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco 


Feed  conditions  in  Sonoma  county 
have  been  excellent  for  some  time. 


Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  gTains  with  For- 
maldehyde.  It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FORMDef/ypE 

'  *1o7ie  Former's  Trfenaf 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  fanner  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab- 
oratory, pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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very  large  crop,  but  the  summer- 
fallowed  grain  looks  fine  and,  with 
a  few  showers  in  April,  will  make 
a  big  crop. 

Alleging  that  commission  men  are 
making  large  profits  in  commissions, 
carrying  costs  and  other  charges, 
thereby  causing  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment and  producers,  strong  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  grain  growers  at  Williams  who 
resolved  to  sell  their  grain  direct 
to  the  government. 

Beginning  April  14  bakers  will  be 
compelled  to  use  25  per  cent  sub- 
stitutes instead  of  the  20  per  cent 
used  now.  This  was  taken  as  a 
further  measure  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  wheat  flour  under  the  new 
wheat  saving  program  which  allows 
an  aggregate  of  only  six  pounds  of 
•wheat  flour  per  person  per  month. 


Irrigation 

The  Salinas  Land  Co.  is  laying 
10  to  12  miles  of  pipe  8  to  16  inches 
In  diameter  for  its  new  irrigation 
system. 

The  cost  of  running  the  big 
.Oakdale  irrigation  system  in  Stanis- 
laus county  last  year  was  $81,000 
and  total  receipts  $200,000. 

The  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power 
Co.  is  rehabilitating  its  plant  at 
Knights  Ferry  and  the  irrigation 
water  of  the  Oakdale  district  will 
be  used  to  manufacture  power. 

"Everything  is  lovely"  in  the  Mo- 
1  desto  district  as  far  as  water  supply 
Is  concerned.  Late  rain  saved  one 
Irrigation  for  the  growers,  and  by 
the  filling  of  the  Dallas  reservoir, 
28,000  acre  feet  are  in  reserve 
for  use  in  July  or  August. 

The  Colusa  Land  and  Water  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  has  mado  ap- 
plication to  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission for  200  cubic  second  feet 
of  Sacramento  river  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  8822  acres  of  land 
to  be  used  for  agriculture.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$219,890. 

Arizona  Senators  are  vigorously 
opposing  any  contract  with  the  Im- 
perial district  for  a  canal  connec- 
tion,with  the  Laguna  Dam  that  does 
not  specify  a  prior  right  to  all  the 
water  Yuma  might  need  from  the 
dam  in  the  future.  The  Imperial 
district  proposes  to  pay  $1,600,000 
for  a  diversion  right  and  to  allow 
Yuma  water  for  a  maximum  of  120,- 
000  acres  and  a  right  to  one-quarter 
of  the  available  water. 

That  a  tenant  on  land  in  the  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District  has  no  re- 
dress against  mutual  water  com- 
panies for  failure  to  deliver  water 
was  held  by  Superior  Judge  Cole  in 
deciding  the  suit  of  sixteen  lessees 
of  land  in  No.  5  district  against  the 
water  company  for  damages  result- 
ing from  water  shortage  in  1915, 
when  the  company  rebelled  at 
charges  made  by  the  then  Receiver 
W.  H.  Holabird,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence without  enough  water  for 
its  stockholders. 


Miscellaneous 

There  are  now  over  1,000  apiaries 
in  San  Diego  county. 

Purchases  of  sugar  may  now  be 
made  up  to  25  pounds  at  one  time. 

A  240-acre  farm  at  Crows  Land- 
ing was  sold  last  week  for  $90,000 
or  $350  per  acre. 

California's  allotment  of  Castor 
beans  for  oil  for  the,  airplane  ser- 
vice is  10,000  acres. 

Joseph  Basile  Jr.,  has  purchased 
the  250-acre  Mitchell  Fruit  farm  at 
Hollister  for  $100,000. 

A  State-wide  campaign  is  being 
made  to  enroll  37,000  boys  in  the 
U.  S.  Working  Reserve. 

Armour  &  Co.,  will  build  a  $250,- 
000  cannery  at  San  Jose  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  year. 

H.  O.  Jacobsen,  vice-president  of 
the  Dodge  Land  Co.,  of  Chico,  has 
purchased  1,260  acres  west  of  Nel- 
son, Butte  county,  for  $94,500. 

Seventy  farmers  from  Niland  to 
Rockwood  and  from  Wiest  to  the 
Sal  ton  Sea  organized  a  farm  center 
at  Calipatria  Friday. 

Commandeering  of  imported  Ori- 
ental white  and  red  beana  in  Cali- 
fornia  has  been  discontinued  by  the 


navy  department  for  the  present. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  new 
Hopland  and  Lakeport  railroad  com- 
pleted by  August  15  so  as  to  ship 
out  the  crops  on  it. 

.Realizing  that  brush  fires  have 
been  one  of  the  biggest  drawbacks 
to  a  big  honey  yield,  Riverside 
county  beekeepers  will  appoint  8 
or  10  fire  wardens  for  the  season. 

The  arrest  and  detention  by  a 
draft  board  of  a  number  of  Mexi- 
cans from  the  Kings  river  district 
has  resulted  in  about  fifty  Mexican 
farm  laborers  leaving  the  district. 

Asserting  that  weeds  are  as  great 
a  pest  as  ground  squirrels,  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke  is 
considering  a  State-wide  weed  cam- 
paign to  be  known  as  'weedless 
week." 

One  thousand  schoolboys  in  Fres- 
no, Kings,  Tulare  and  Madera  coun- 
ties  will  have   the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  peach  and  grape  har- 
»  


vests  this  summer  under  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
supervision. 

California  fruit  packers  have  been 
notified  by  the  government  that  they 
must  be  careful  to  examine  all-  sul- 
phur used  in  drying  and  see  that 
it  contains  no  arsenic  as  no  more 
such  will  be  accepted. 

Women  are  to  be  taken  on  as 
rural  route  mail  carriers  all  over  the 
country  as  a  war  emergency  meas- 
ure. The  first  civil  service  exam- 
ination will  be  held  on  April  27 
in  all  sections  where  there  are 
vacancies. 

A  total  of  70,000,000  frozen  rab- 
bits, valued  at  $14,599,000  were  ship- 
ped out  of  Australia  last  year.  Aside 
from  rabbits  being  killed  for  food, 
millions  are  annually  killed  for  their 
skins;  also  to  rid  the  country  of 
them  as  pests. 

The  merchants  and  bakers  of  sev- 
eral California  towns  have  united 
to  stand  behind  the  food  adminis- 
trator and  are  issuing  food  cards, 


and  no  flour,  cereals,  pastes,  break- 
fast foods,  bread  or  other  wheat 
products  can  be  procured  without 
a  card  which  will  allow  six  pounds 
of  flour  or  six  loaves  of  bread  per 
month  for  each  member  of  a  fam- 
ily.   

RUSSELL  WHEEL  TRACTOR. 


The  Russell  Tractor  of  12-24 
horsepower,  handled  by  the  A.  H. 
Averill  Machinery  Co.  of  San  Jose, 
will  be  used  at  the  Davis  Tractor 
and  Implement  Demonstration,  April 
17  to  20.  This  is  a  four-wheel  type 
weighing  5600  pounds,  built  to  pull 
three  plows,  using  kerosene.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  Eastern-made  ma- 
chines newly  available  to  California 
farmers.  The  Demonstration  is  the 
only  place  where  the  various  makes 
may  be  seen  and  studied  together. 


Which  rolls 
the  easier 


w 


the  perfectly  round  steel  ball  in  the  tread  of  the  Yuba  or  the  irregular 
tread  of  the  old  ox-cart? 

Which  is  the  freer  from  friction?  Which  carries  the  heavier  load? 
Which  travels  faster  ?  Which  is  your  choice  for  the  work  you  must  do  ? 

Scientific  knowledge  is  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proved  by  tests.  In  proving  the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  idea,  there  were  first 
the  engineering  experience  of  the  inventor,  then  the  combined  experi- 
ences of  our  corps  of  trained  and  efficient  engineers,  who  had  for  years 
been  building  gold  dredges,  one  of  the  world's  most  costly  machines. 

Then  followed  for  the  tractor  four  years  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  tests 
by  farmers  and  contractors  under  severe  conditions,  theretofore  con- 
sidered impossible  of  accomplishment,  proving  the  ball  tread  to  be 
scientifically  correct. 

A  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  in  your  possession  means  reduced  cost 
of  operation,  deeper,  wider  furrows,  and  greater  satisfaction  all  around. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Department  A-l 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Factories 
at  Marysville  and  Benicia 

Model  12-20 
Model  20-35 
Model  40-70 
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Guerin  Hohteins  Average  $346  Per  Head 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  dispersal  sale  of  th«  Sunny- 
side  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  last 
week  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful livestock  sales  ever  held  in  this 
State.  There  was  an  excellent  de- 
mand manifested  for  both  bulls  and 
females.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance and  a  goodly  number  of  buy- 
ers. Bidding  for  the  better  class 
stock  was  especially  spirited.  Eighty 
head  brought  approximately  $27,- 
500,  an  average  of  $346.50  per 
head.  The  first  50  cows  sold  aver- 
aged over  $400.  A  number  of  two- 
and  three-teated  cows,  run  in  at  the 
end  of  the  sale,  brought  the  average 
for  females  down  to  $365. 

Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld,  Mr.  Guer- 
in's  young  herd  bull,  topped  the 
sale,  bringing  $1,300.  He  changed 
hands  immediately  after  the  sale  at 
an  advanced  price,  finally  going  to 
Frank  Helm  of  Fresno. 

The  highest  price  for  females  was 
$1,175  for  Fayne  Spring  Farm  Pon- 
tiac  De  Kol,  a  typey  daughter  of 
Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  6th,  who 
is  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs  and  whose  dam,  Tweede  De 
Kol  Lass,  has  a  record  of  34.39 
pounds  butter  in  7  days.  She  went 
to  W.  F.  Mitchell  of  Visalia.  Mr. 
Mitchell  secured  three  other  good 
cows,  paying  $2,885  for  the  four 
head.  Melba  Hengerveld,  who  just 
before  the  sale  made  a  7-day  record 
of  27.72,  went  to  Alex.  Whaley  of 
Tulare  for  $1,075.  One  daughter  of 
Winifred  Hotaling  went  to  W.  J. 
Higdon  for  $875  and  another  to  W. 
D.  Trewhitt  of  Hanford  for  $810. 
Nordica  Queen,  a  25-pound  cow, 
went  to  Bohnett  Bros,  for  $750. 

Harvey  De  Wolf  of  Ripon  was  the 
largest  buyer,  securing  13  head  for 
$5,605.  H.  W.  Cross  of  Merced 
bought  8  head  for  $2,490.  Bohnett 
Bros..  Campbell,  5  head  for  $2,130; 
H.  V.  Greenwood,  Vallejo,  5  head 
for  $1,595;  H.  E.  Vogel,  Fresno,,  5 
head,  $1.240; '  Frank  Helm,  Fresno, 
3  head  for  $940;  J.  E.  Peck,  Braw- 
ley,  $995;   Robt.  T.  Curtis  &  Son, 


ABSORB 

*  TRAnF  MARK  BFf,  I) 


TRA0E  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
,  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
flSI  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
JHW    Bruises,   Boot    Chafes.    It  is  a 

&f  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  andaepde  liniment  for  mankind,  rt- 
ducei  Straini.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veini.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  dropi  required  at  aa  application.  Prica 
il.2S  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delirered. 
W.  F.YOUNG. P.  D.  F.,  86remDle St., Springfield,  Mass. 


Exeter,  4  head  for  $820;  A.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, Merced,  3  head  for  $835; 
W.  B.^Atterbury,  Crows  Landing,  3 
head  for  $675;  Geo.  Sibley,  Tulare. 
F.  D.  Campbell,  Tulare,  and  Wm. 
Bernstein.  Hanford,  2  head- each;  F. 
C.  Van  Loan,  Visalia,  Robt.  *Whal- 
ley,  Tulare,  J.  F.  Phillips,  Fresno, 
L.  C.  Clark,  Visalia,  C.  H.  Holmes, 
Tulare,  H.  C.  Pearce,  Tulare,  Louis 
Stine,  Visalia,  H.  D.  McCune,  Le- 
moore,  H.  Anderson,  Tulare,  and 
O'Neill  &  Waltz,  Lemoore,  1  head 
each. 

A  young  bull  donated  by  Mr. 
Guerin  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross.  He  was  bid  In  by 
O.  H.  Webb  of  Tulare  for  $425  and 
re-donated,  the  total  proceeds  be- 
ing $575. 

The  sale  was  managed  by  the 
California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedi- 
gree Company.  Rhoades  &  Rhoades 
were  the  auctioneers. 


RED    BERRIES   PROBABLY  NOT 
TO  BLAME. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  red  berries 
poisonous  to  cows  at  this  season  of 
the  year?  I  recently  lost  10  head, 
they  bloated  and  dropped  over  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  cows  were  car- 
rying calves.  The  red  berries  have 
staid  on  late  this  year.  I  can't  learn 
the  cause  of  their  dying. — H.  C.  W., 
Soulsbyvllle. 

[Comments  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hall,  University  of 
California.] 

By  "red-berry"  is  usually  meant 
that  stiffly  branched  shrub  of  the 
foothill  districts  which  Is  known  to 
botanists  as  Rhamnus  Crocea.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months  it  is 
covered  with  red  berries  which  re- 
semble small  currants.  These  ber- 
ries are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Indians  and  if  this  is  true  they  can- 
not be  particularly  poisonous.  The 
bark  of  the  twigs,  however,  is  pur- 
gative after  the  manner  of  cascara 
sagrada,  which  is  the  bark  of  a 
closely  related  species.  But  the  pur- 
gative action  is  not  strong  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cows  mentioned  were  killed  by  the 
red-berry  bark,  especially  since  no 
mention  is  made  of  symptoms  due 
to  purging.  Moreover,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  the  animals 
would  eat  enough  of  the  shrub  to 
seriously  affect  them.  I  think  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  is  a  case  of  plant 
poisoning  at  all. 


Farmers  are  being  urged  by  the 
U.  S.  employment  bureau  to  file  affi- 
davits for  deferred  classification  for 
their  farm  hands  in  the  new  draft. 


50   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

MiK  I  II    SAN    JOAQUIN    BREEDERS'    FIRST    CONSIGNMENT  SALE. 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA,  THURSDAY,  MAY  9.  1918. 

20  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  heifers:  show  ring'  winners;  bred  to  30-pound  sires  and  sires 
that  have  sired  30-pound  daug-hters;  a  choice  offering  in  every  respect.  Catalog  free 
on  request. 

MANAGEMENT  OF 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Our  Herd 
Sire 


King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby  7th 

IS  SIRED  BY 

King  Korndyke  Hengeveld  Ormsby 

His  5  sisters  sold  at  the  highest  price  at  Stevens  Bros.'  sale 
at  Liverpool.  N.  Y.  One  of  them.  Maple  Knoll  Helen,  who  has 
a  7-day  record  of  33.16  pounds  of  butter  and  a  30-day  record 
of  127.38  pounds,  sold  for  $8100. 

We  are  offering  several  young  bulls  by  our  herd  sire  and 
from  high  record  cows. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO  CALIFORNIA 


"Harnessing  the  Air" 
to  Save  Butterfat 

The  air  is  a  great  wizard.  Properly  employed, 
(as  in  a  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator)  it 
will  save  this  country  eighty  million  pounds 
of  butter  which  fixed-feed  separators  waste  because 
95  %  of  them  are  turned  below  speed  much  of  the  time. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  principle  really  harnesses 
the  air  and  makes  it  work  for  you.  By  means  of  the 
suction-feed,  just  enough  milk  enters  the  tubular  bowl 
as  can  be  perfectly  separated.  As  your  speed  varies  so 
does  the  suction-feed.  Thus,  Sharpies  saves  the  cream 
waste  that  results  when  fixed-feed  separators  are 
turned  under  speed. 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION  — FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

While  air  is  free  to  everybody,  yet  the  suction-feed 
principle  is  exclusive  with  Sharpies  and  fully  protected. 
Bear  that  in  mind  when  you  investi- 
gate a  separator  and  insist  on  knowing 
if  it  will  skim  clean  at  any  speed. 
Get  proof.  • 

There  are  no  discs  in  a  Sharpies  tubular 
bowl,  which  adds  further  to  its  superiority. 
The  one-piece  bowl  is  easy  to  clean,  easy  to 
turn — even  for  a  boy.  Write  nearest  office 
for  catalog,  addressing  Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  ALCARTBA  KORNDYKE 

We  are  offering  a  few  extra  pood  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke.  backed  up  by 
proven  production  and  individuality:  carrying'  the  blood  of  the  greatest  producing  fam- 
ilies the  world  has  ever  known.  Grandsons  of  the  only  cow  that  has  a  seven  day 
record  of  over  40  lbs.  and  over  1100  lbs.  in  a  year.  Place  your  order  for  one  of  these 
now.  as  they  are  moving  fast. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  SUPPLY. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 

Box  97  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 
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No  Sale  For  Skim-Milk  Cheese 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  sale 
for  Jack  che'ese  made  of  15  per  cent 
whole  milk  and  85  per  cent  skim 
milk?  If  so,  what  is  the  present 
price  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco?  Would 
such  cheese  have  to  be  labeled  "85 
per  cent  skim  milk"  to  comply  with 
law? — S.  W.  A.,  Burrell. 

[Answered  by  Secretary  F.  W.  Andrensen  of 
State  Dairy  Bureau.] 

There  is  no  sale  for  Jack  cheese 
containing  less  than  half  of  the  but- 
terfat  usually  contained  in  milk. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  dealers 
in  that  kind  of  cheese  told  me  that 
he  would  not  accept  it  on  commis- 
sion. There  is  a  little  sale  for  that 
kind  of  cheese  where  it  is  made 
from  half  skim  milk  and  half  whole 
milk,  if  the  milk  from  which  it  was 
made  was  clean  and  sweet.  The  only 
cheese  of  that  kind  which  sells  well 
is  the  full  cream  cheese  made  from 
clean  sweet  milk.  Half  skim  cheese 
of  the  Roman  type  sells  well  if  made 


from  clean  sweet  milk.  Under  sep- 
arate cover  we  are  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  dairy  laws  and  will  call 
your  attention  to  Section  35,  on 
pages  24  and  25.  Please  notice  that 
all  manufacturers  of  cheese  shall  at 
place  of  manufacture  brand  all 
cheese  distinctly  and  durable  in  one 
of  three  ways— "full  cream  cheese" 
or  "half  skim  cheese"  or  "skim 
cheese."  This  branding  shall  be 
done  with  brands  received  from  this 
Bureau.  The  cheese  you  refer  to 
in  your  letter,  containing  only  15 
per  cent  of  whole  milk,  shall  there- 
fore be  marked  "skim  cheese." 
Cheese  containing  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  the  water-free 
substance  shall  be  marked  "skim 
cheese."  Therefore,  to  be  safe,  you 
must  label  all  cheese  in  that  man- 
ner unless  it  contains  50  per  cent 
of  whole  milk. 


Farmers9  and  Stockmen's  Advice  Sought 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  advisory  committee  of  twenty- 
four  citizens  representing  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  interests  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  United  States, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator, organized  in  Washington 
on  March  28.  This  committee  is  an 
advisory  and  not  an  executive  body. 
The  members  are  expected  to  keep 
the  two  departments  in  touch  with 
local  conditions  and  will  reassemble 
oh  call.  \ 

This  committee  can  render  impor- 
tant service  to  the  Government  in 
two  ways:  (1)  Coming  fresh  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  Union, 
they  can  assist  the  governmental 
agencies  in  keeping  more  intimately 
in  touch  with  production  and  food 
problems  throughout  the  nation  and 
can  make  suggestions  as  to  modi- 
fications or  extensions  of  existing 
activities;  (2)  they  can  ascertain 
definitely   and   make   clear   to  the 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre* 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Petalumi,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  ef  California. 
Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


lSOl-8-ft  So.  Main  St.. 


lo«  Angeles.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
85  year*  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  You  act 
ss  your  own  a  (rent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  6x2  ft.,  $10  For  hot  ell 
mates  get  my  patent  tank  Refer 
ence:  Farmers  A  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton  Phone  296? 
ft.  P.  WELSON.        Stockton.  Cal 


persons  interested  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  the  nature  and  scope 
of  these  two  governmental  agencies 
and  the  reasons  underlying  the  va- 
rious actions  deemed  necessary. 


MILK  UTErfSIL  STERILIZER. 


A  cheap,  efficient  small  sterilizer 
for  milk  utensils  is  made  about  as 
follows:  The  furnace  may  be  a 
hole  ill  the  ground  bricked  up  if  a 
better  one  is  unavailable.  The  tank 
should  be  big  enough  to  hold  all 
utensils  to  be  sterilized,  including  a 
ten-gallon  can  if  only  one  of  these 
is  used  per  milking.  It  needs  a  fau- 
cet set  two  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  Heat  .what  water 
is  needed  and  wash  the  utensils, 
then  open  the  faucet  until  water 
quits  running.  Close  it,  set  the 
utensils  inside,  cover  it.  Enough 
water  will  be  left  to  steam  the 
utensils  thoroughly  by  boiling  20 
minutes.  Then  dry  them  and  store 
away  from  dust. 


EXPECT  MORE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream 

-  longer  wear 

—  better  service 

—  better  value, 

AND  THEY  GET  IT 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


.A  CYCLONE  SILO  Will 
|p  Save  You  Big  Money : 
1   On  Your  Feed  Bill 


If  you  are  in  the  farming  business  to 
make  money  you  must  save  as  well  as 
earn — a  silo  will  save  you  its  cost  in  the  first  year 
of  its  use.  With  a  silo  you  can  convert  into  first- 
class  stock  feed  a  lot  of  your  product  that  you 
have  wasted  in  the  past — 

The  CYCLONE  SILO 

— is  constructed  to  stand  up  under   

the  most  trying  conditions.  Flat 
iron  bands  encircle  the  CYCLONE 
(as  illustrated)  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  posfibly  twist  or  warp  out  of 
shape — does  not  get  smaller  at  top 
than  bottom  after  usage.  No  guy 
wires  to  stumble  over. 

We,  who  make  this  silo,  have 
been  manufacturing  wood  tanks, 
wood  stave  pipe,  etc.,  for  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  25  years 
— we  know  our  business  and 
our  guarantee  that  this  silo  Is 
right  means  something. 


Our  Silo  Feed  Book  la  lUMfg  » 
Free — Send  for  Your  Copy  m*W 
Write  us  for  name  and  address  of 
nearest  agent. 


4*. 


NATIONAL  TANK  & 
PIPE  CO. 

275-1)  Oak  Street, 
PORTLAND,  ORKtiON. 


Let  Us  Qoote         *  « 
You  on   wood  *  t 

stave  pipe,  wood 
tanks  and  allied  products. 


Get  our  Feed  Booh  -  Its  Free 


500 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Li  restock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  oa  postal  cards,  -notes  regard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy 
F.  J.  Kell  of  Stockton  sold  his 
17  mature  Holsteins,  April  4,  and 
plans  to  raise  his  young  stock  be- 
fore going  actively  into  dairying 
again. 

About  190  cows  were  signed  up 
in  a  week  recently  for  the  Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Cow  Testing  Association, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  about 
BOO  by  members  selling  their  herds. 

Weed  Bros,  of  Calexico  and  Fred 
Veliquette  of  El  Centro  are  among 
the  many  dairymen  in  Imperial  Val- 
vel  who  have  lately  fnstalled  milk- 
ing machines,  because  of  the  short- 
age of  labor. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' '"Association  will  hold  a  big 
barbecue  and  mass  meeting  at  El 
Centro,  April  15th,  with  speakers 
from  the  northern  association  to  help 
perfect  the  organization. 

The  Cow  Testing  Department  of 
the  Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau 
shows  46  cows  producing  over  45 
lbs.  butterfat  during  March.  Pretty, 
owned  by  A.  Visser,  Holtville,  leads 
the  list  with  a  production  of  66.2 
pounds. 

The  Brawley  Creamery  is  paying 
the  Imperial  Farm  Bureau  to  have 
its  tester  re-test  their  cream  samp- 
les once  a  week,  any  date  the  tester 
may  choose.  This  gives  the  farmers 
confidence  that  they  are  receiving 
correct  tests. 

The  following  have  been  chosen 
directors  of  the  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation of  Central  California  in 
Stanislaus  county.  Guy  H.  Miller, 
Modesto;  Charles  Geer,  Turlock; 
Antonio  Enos,  Hughson,  and  L.  W. 
Hutchins,  Turlock. 

J.  R.  Coon  near  Modesto  has  pur- 
chased\  the  bull,  Palo  Imperial  Gold 
Leaf,  to  head  his  Holstein  herd. 
This  bull's  sire  is  Rag  Apple  Im- 
perial Korndyke,  and  dam,  Gold 
Leaf  Pontiac,  21.8  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days,  milk  538  pounds. 

"Three  more  signatures,  and  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  McFarland 
dairymen  will  be  signed  up  with 
the  San  Joaquin  Milk  Producers' 
Association,"  said  W.  T.  Lafont.  one 
of  the  dairymen  who  had  been  as- 
sisting the  association  solicitor. 

Many  consignments  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Holstein  Breeds'  Sale  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  about  June  5 
and  6  have  already  been  arranged 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  ac- 
cording to  R.  Richardson,  Secretary 
of  The  Henderson  Co.  of  Sacramento 
who  have  consigned  30  head,  and 
of  J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  who  has 
consigned  a  dozen  from  the  Bonita 
Stock  Farm. 

All  the  dairies  in  San  Jose  except 
the  American,  have  been  using  un- 
branded  bottles,  with  the  result 
that  consumers  have  been  returning 
American  bottles  and  keeping  the 
unbranded.  The  American  dairy  last 
week  made  a  crusade  and  gathered 
up  its  bottles,  making  a  few  arrests, 
and,  incidentally,  a  dearth  in  milk 
bottles.  "There  should  be  15,000 
unbranded  bottles  in  San  Jose,"  de- 
clared the  dairy  men. 

The  Stanislaus  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation for  March  tested  797  cows 
during  that  month.  Of  these  47 
gained  a  place  on  the  honor  roll, 


16  making  two  pounds  or  better  in 
one  day.  The  best  herd  average 
went  to  J.  M.  Bomberger,  whose 
herd  of  22  Jerseys  made  an  average 
of  1.32  pounds  butterfat  in  one 
day.  J.  W.  Scott's  herd  was  second, 
26  cows  making  an  average  of  1.31 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  day. 

The  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county, 
creamery  heads  the  list  from  alfalfa 
counties  in  the  dairy  products  tests 
held  recently  at  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, with  a  score  of  199%.  The 
Siskiyou  creamery  at  Yreka  is  first, 
with  193  score  and  J.  R.  Welke  of 
Loyalton  second,  with  191.  Both 
these  are  what  are  known  as  grass 
butter  counties.  J.  Clausen  of 
Riverdale  is  fourth  and  A.  G.  Erick- 
son,  of  Stockton,  is  fifth,  with  N. 
Hyberg  of  Modesto  fourth.  The 
Siskiyou  creamery  also  held  the 
highest  score  for  all  butter  entries. 

The  latest  Guernsey  in  California 
to  come  to  the  front  is  G.  W.  Wild- 
er's  Class  B  cow,  Imp.  Brittleware 
Mistletoe,  a  member  of  his  Hollow 
Hill  herd  at  Colton.  She  calved 
November  25,  1916.  and  was  placed 
on  test  December  1,  1916,  complet- 
ing her  year  with  a  record  of 
14467.2  pounds  of  milk  and  751.38 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  record 
entitles  her  to  eighth  place  among 
the  leaders  in  Class  B.  Her  pro- 
duction was  steady  and  constant.  In 
the  second  month  she  gave  1510.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  72.36  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Three  times  she  exceeded 
70  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the 
month,  and  in  her  twelfth,  she  gave 
S32.4  pounds  of  milk  and  46.86 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

One  of  the  interesting  new  fea- 
tures of  the  University  Farm  Pic- 
nic on  April  20  will  be  an  auction 
sale  of  two  purebred  dairy  bull  calves 
and  of  two  farm  cream  separators, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  turn- 
ed over  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
The  Jersey  bull  calf  was  donated  for 
this  purpose  by  C.  G.  McFarland 
of  Tulare;  the  Ayrshire  calf  by  E. 
B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo,  and  the 
two  hand  separators  by  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Company  and  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America.  The  sale  will  take  place 
early  in  the  afternoon  after  the  par- 
ade. This  will  offer  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  to  obtain  a  good 
bull  of  splendid  breeding  to  head 
their  dairy  herd,  and  at  -the  same 
time  aid  a  good  cause.  The  Red 
Cross  will  take  the  money  whether 
or  not  ;  he  •  bidder  will  take  the 
calf.  Among  the  thousands  who  will 
attend  the  sale,  there  will  be  many 
however,  who  will  be  anxious  to 
secure  a  bull  like  either  of  those 
offered  for  their  herds.  Both  cream 
separators  to  be  sold  are  of  stand- 
ard makes,  and  will  prove  of  value 
to  any  dairy  farmer  who  sells  cream 
or  butter. 


Beef  Cattle 

D.  O.  Lively  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  one  district  of  the 
State  only  52  per  cent  of  the  cows 
running  on  the  range  dropped 
calves. 

Four  car  loads  of  thoroughbred 
cattle  from  the  Macomber  ranch  in 
Kentucky  have  been  added  to  the 
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For  Contagious  Abortion 

Thorough  rjse  of  B-K  as  outlined  in  our  Bulletin  62,  "Contagions  Abortion,'"  is  the  surest  means 
known  of  controlling  Contagious  Abortion,  preventing  Barrenness,  and  removing  Retained  After* 
birth. 

Complete  irrigation  of  ths  uterus  bd<3  vaginal  tract  is  essy  with  B-K.  B^K  Irius  the  infecting 
germs  and  foul  odors — heals  the  uterus— removes  the  slime  and  acid — no  irritation — no  straining. 
B-K  is  much  more  effective  snd  safer  to  use  than  I  ysoL  carbolie  arid,  Logol's  solution  or  rat-tar  disi- 
nfectants, which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  bnt  make  it  more  add. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 
FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information— "Spe- 
cial trial  ofler"  and  bulletins  No,  52,  "Contagious  Abortion," 
and  No.  136,"Calf  Scours." 


General  Laboratories 

So.  Dickinson  St, 
Maduoo,  Wi»„  U.S.A. 
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LEAK  PROOF 


AND 


Permanent 


MADE  SO  BY  Superior 
Design  and  Fine  Material 

THE  leak  proof  doors,  leak 
proof  stave-splices  and  foun- 
dation joint;  the  skilled  work- 
manship employed,  backed  by  our 
20  years'  experience  in  silo  build- 
ing, make  the  IDEAL  a  perma- 
nent, profitable  investment  for 
the  cow  owner. 

*i»*^*SW*^  FEED  SILAGE  THIS  SUMMER. 

That  first  crop  of  alfalfa  won't  make  good  hay,  but  it 
will  make  good  silage. 

INSTALL  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 


Another  FEED  SAVER 


The  ACME 

FEED  CUTTER  and  SILO  FILLER 


SILO  AND  CUTTER  CATALOGS  ON  REQUEST. 

Send  for  Sample  of  Alfalfa  Meal  Made  by 
The  Acme  Feed  Cutter 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


61  BEALE  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Just  as  the  open  irrigation  ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden  and  then  by  con- 
crete flumes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  (rive  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of 
underground  conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  It  is  needed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches 
choked  with  weeds— wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Booklet,  which  gives  complete  detailed  Information. 

1234  East  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles  Cat. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


SEE  IT 
AT  THE 
DAVIS 
DEMONSTRATION 


This  is  the  only  POWER  LIFT  ORCHARD  PLOW 
that  plows  to  within  less  than  8  inches  of  the 
trees  when  plowing  away  from  them. 

Hugs  the  furrows.  No  levers  to  catch  on  low-hanging  limbs. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  FOLDER 

N.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 

1022  S.  FIRST  ST.  SAN  JOSC.  CAL. 


Kills  Prairie  Dos*  snd  Gophen 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  hv  State 
Experimental  Station;  looo 
|  tablets  prepaid  for  i  '  .2  5  War- 
'  ranted    Raticide  i  ablets.  25c 
„    Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  ,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Macomber  Paicines  ranch  near  Tres 
Pinos. 


Lower  Prices 

on  OaWanls*d  EHirfao*  Irriga- 
tion  Pip*.    Well  OasinsT  and 
other   supplies.     Writs  now 
tor  New  Pries  Last. 
Aasrtsaa  tteel  Piss  A  Task  Oa. 
*M-M  Paslfls  Ettrrrlo  Bids, 
Lev  Assslss,  Cal. 

(\ftp((*S  Surface  Pcpc 
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The  Corning  New  Era  wants  the 
cows  turned  on  the  grass  growing 
along  the  side  streets  of  the  town, 
as  an  enormous  amount  of  good  feed 
is  going  to  waste. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  overloading 
of  beef  cars  has  had  much  to  do 
with  meats  arriving  at  Eastern 
markets  in  poor  condition.  Most  cars 
will  refrigerate  21,000  pounds  of 
dressed  beef  properly  and  the  circu- 
lation of  air  within  a  car  is  as  neces- 
sary as  ice  in  the  bunkers. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

California's  yield  of  hogs  for  1918 
will  be  one-half  that  of  1917. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson  of  Berkeley 
shipped  a  fine  Hampshire  bred  gilt 
to  F.  P.  Stratton,  Corning,  this  week. 

O.  E.  Thorogood,  a  Utah -farmer, 
now  at  Santa  Rosa,  says  that  hogs 
fed  on  sugar  beets  are  equal  to 
grain-fed  hogs. 

The  first  hog  sale  by  the  Imperial 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  held 
at  El  Centro  April  18th.  Farm  ad- 
viser C.  E.  Sullivan  has  five  cars  of 
hogs  signed  up  for  this  sale. 

SUCCESSFUL  HEREFORD  SALE. 

The  Hereford  Breeders'  Consign- 
ment Sale,  held  at  Davis,  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  was  well  attended  and 
good  prices  secured.  The  24  females 
sold  brought  a  total  of  $8,380,  an 
average  of  $350.  The  bulls  averaged 
about  $400.  Cazier  &  Sons  Co.  sold 
the  highest  priced  bull  of  the  sale 
to  Dean  Duke  for  $1,350,  and  W.J. 
Bemmerly  sold  the  highest  priced 
cow  to  H.  H.  Gable  for  $705.  A 
fuller  report  will  be  given  next 
week,  as  the  above  was  forwarded 
to  us  while  the  sale  was  yet  in 
progress. 


For  the  Best 


TESTED 
JACKS 

in 

California 


J.  w. 

McCord 

tlanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


SPELLMIRC-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    P.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164         MONTECELLO,  CAL. 


Ranch.  Dairy  and 
Pedigreed  Stock 
Sales  a  specialty. 
13  years'  experi- 
ence selling  for 
some  of  the  best 
breeders,  both  In 
Middle  West  and 
California. 

Col.  Emerson  Bone 

AUCTIONEER 
Turlock,  California 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Bates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

SWINE. 

Poland-Chinas. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY— You  can,  even  at 
present  price  of  grain,  if  yV>u  have  our  famous 
Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — the  mammoth, 
prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feeding-  kind.  Special 
sale  of  weaned  pigs,  many  tired  by  our  great 
$1000  Jumbo  Model.  Prices  reasonable:  satis- 
faction guaranteed;  everything-  immune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet,  "Hogs  for  Profit." 
Packed  with  valuable  information:  tells  how 
to  become  successful.  Ranch  in  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner,  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A 
Marsh-Strong-  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  

W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER.  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Pol  and -Chin  as:  large  type:  best  Quality.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd:  acknowledged  by  experts  the 
best  Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia; sire  of  Banker's  Boy.  first  in  the 
senior  yearling  at  P.  P.  I.  E..  and  Chief's 
Victor,  gTand  champion  California  State 
Pair.  For  prices  and  information,  write  J.  K. 
Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head.  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dise. Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  LIKEN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
nlngham.   Mills.   Sacramento  county.  Cal 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fan- 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  rese»ve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $60.  Also  a  few 
of  his  get.     Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto.  Cal. 


HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRES — Grandsons  of 
Star  Leader,  grand  champion  at  Sai.  Fran- 
cisco Exposition.  3  and  4  months  old,  $20. 
C.  V.  Holden.  Linne.  Cal. 


DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve   grand  champion. 


MODEL  HERD  BERK-SHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


FARMS 

Mayfield. 


BERKSHIRES — 

Cal. 


CARRUTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 

FOB  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  >J.  M.  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal.  


DCROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price,  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  Sc 
Son.  Willows,  Cal.  

BUILD  YOUR  HERD  with  the  blood  of 
champions.  I  have  a  few  fine  sow  weanlings, 
strong  in  the  blood  of  the  great  Crimson  the 
Wonderful.  Prices  $15  up.  Geo.  L.  Horine, 
Winton,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 


DUROC-JERSEYS— Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.     Frederick  M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.  Barney.   Hanford.  Cal.  

DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding:  service 
boars:  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.   Modesto.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  Btock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars      Hans  Duveneck.   Ukiah.  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  havo  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
epecialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


SONS  OF  FINDERN  VALDESSA — Four 
nearest  dams  of  one  calf  averaged  over  33 
lbs.  butter.  One  from  28-lb.  3-year-old.  One 
from  excellent  granddaughter  of  Findern  Pride 
Johanna  Rue.  Toyon  Farm  Association,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 

MAPLEWOOD  RANCH.  CALISTOGA,  CAL., 
offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS,  CAL., 
offers  their  herd  sire.  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia. 
Cal. 


THOMPSON'S    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDER   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  HengePveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins: 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     MeAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  Bale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.       R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOT.STEIN  BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Wha.ley.    Tulare.  Cal. 


PALENDALE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 

Young  bulls  for  sale.    J.  A.  Pelanda.  Modesto. 


Jerseys. 


30 — PUREBRED  JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION — 30 

at  Orland,  California,  Wednesday,  April  24th, 
Linbarger  &  McLouth  consign  25  females  and 
5  bulls,  1  double  grandson  of  Jacoba's  Ema- 
non.  a  grandson  of  Eminent's  Bess,  with 
1132  lbs.  butter  in  1  year,  1st  dam  with  518 
lbs.  at  2  years  old.  Also  a  grandson  of  Fairy 
Glen's  Raleigh,  both  of  serviceable  age.  1 
bull  calf  with  5  Register  of  Merit  dams  with 
an  average  of  635  lbs.  10  Register  of  Merit 
cows  with  1st  and  2nd  dams  in  Register  of 
Merit,  with  records  up  to  842  lbs. 

fl  heifers  out  of  above  cows. 

The  above  sale  of  Grand  Breeding.  Outstand- 
ing Individuality  and  Quality,  being  Herd 
Headers  and  Foundation  Individuals,  equal  to 
the  best. 

Sale  starts  at  1  p.  m.  at  Orland  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  where  every  convenience  is  present 
for  a  big  crowd. 

LINBARGER  *  MeLOUTH,  Consignors. 
BANK  OF  ORLAND.  Clerk. 

L.  H.  LINBARGER,  Auctioneer. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  Cal.  »  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     C.   D    Hayworth.   Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calvee.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Loeke- 
ford.  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bullB. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

Guernseys. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS— 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.    Bull  calvea  for  sale.    A.  J. 

Welch,  Redwood  City,  CaL  


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of    either  sex  for   sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  Santee.  Cal.   


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.   


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL   FARM    AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.  

AYRSHlRES^Registered :  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


LNNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  


VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  one 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.  Write  for  prices. 
H.  M.  Barnerover.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED   MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Raneh 
Co..  320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.    W.  C. 

Short.  Reno.  Nevada.   


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


W.     J.     BEMMERLY.     Woodland,     Cal. — 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


SHORTHORNS 

field.  Cal.  i 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  May- 


SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 

Cal.  ———————— —====^=== 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pae- 
adena.  Cal.  ;  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,    importers   of   Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P.-P.  I.  B.. 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts.     Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

FOB  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.   J.  K.  Macomber.  Tipton.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE— Three  imported  Percheron  stal- 
lions.   B.  P.  Hunter  Ranch.  Bradley,  Cal. 


BARGAINS  in  Jacks  and  Jennets.  See  H. 
T.  Crow.  Modesto.  Cal.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal.  . 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Die.  Eighth  and  Townsend  St«..  9an 
Francisco.  Cel.   


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  640- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 
Saer»ment.o.  

WANTED — Thoroughbred  Polled  Angne 
bull  ready  for  service.  Steve  Webb,  Wood- 
lake,  Cal. 
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Around  the  Hog  Yards 

[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Praia.] 


Hog  Lice  Aid  the  Kaiser. 

A  farmer  who  feeds  barley  to  hog 
lice  Is  aiding  the  Kaiser  and  mak- 
ing himself  discontented  with  hog- 
raising.  W.  S.  Guilford  of  Butte 
county  tells  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  way  to  combat  all  insects 
on  hogs  and  kill  the  insect  eggs  or 
nits  at  the  same  time. 

About  every  two  weeks,  the  year 
around,  for  the  past  three  years,  all 
hogs  on  the  ranch,  sows  in  pig, 
boars,  shoats,  etc.,  have  been  driven 
through  a  dip  of  crude  oil.  This 
costs  four  cents  a  gallon  and  is 
used  about  six  inches  thick  on  top 
of  lukewarm  water  in  the  dip 
tank.  The  tank  is  24  feet  long,  six 
feet  deep,  and  three  feet  wide.  The 
hogs  soon  learn  to  enjoy  the  swim. 
They  go  entirely  under  when  jump- 
ing in,  and  the  crude  oil  soaks 
every  louse  and  kills  every  nit  on 
them.  Cold  weather  has  not 
seemed  to  hurt  the '  dipped  hogs, 
though  in  one  case  a  sow  came  out 
with  over  half  an  inch  of  thick 
crude  oil  over  her  back.  It  melted 
on  her  and  no  injury  was  observed. 
Mr.  Guilford's  hogs  are  thrifty  re- 
gistered Berkshires,  getting  plenty 
of  exercise  and  not  weakened  by 
parasites.  This  may  account  for 
their  immunity  from  harm  by  dip- 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OF 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


ping  in  cold  weather.  Sheepdip, 
says  Mr.  Guilford,  will  kill  the  lice 
but  not  their  eggs. 

Cooks  Gyp  for  Hogs. 

Egyptian  corn  does  not  digest 
even  if  ground,  according  to  W.  E. 
Bridegroom  of  Stanislaus  county. 
To  prove  it,  he  suggests  examina- 
tion of  the  manure  from  hogs  in 
which  the  particles  can  be  found 
undigested.  R.  H.  Spencer  of  the 
same  district  believes  his  hogs  fat- 
ten much  faster  when  he  cooks  the 
gyp  for  them.  The  cooker  is  sim- 
ply a  covered  box,  4  feet  long  and 
18  inches  square,  with  a  sheet  iron 
bottom.  He  sets  this  over  a  trench 
in  the  ground,  firing  with  bluefeum. 

Ears  from  Silage  Corn  for  Hogs. 

The  same  Indian  corn  feeds  pigs 
a*jd  dairy  stock  for  R.  F.  Guerin  of 
Tulare  county.  He  lets  it  mature 
nearly  hard  enough  to  shell,  then 
picks  off  most  of  the  e^rs  for  hogs 
before  sending  the  stalks  through 
the  silage  cutter.  ' 

STEAM    STERILIZATION  INCOM- 
PLETE. 

However  well  a  milk  can  may  be 
sterilized,  it  will  contain  a  bad  odor 
if  left  wet  and  closed  all  day.  Live 
steam  under  pressure  long  enough 
to  heat  the  entire  can  so  it  will 
burn  the  fingers  will  kill  all  bac- 
teria, but  will  not  kill  their  spores. 
If  the  can  is  not  thoroughly  dried, 
these  spores  will  mature  and  repro- 
duce themselves  every  half  hour  in 
the  moisture  and  will  be  ready  to 
infect  the  milk  next  put  into  the 


BERNSTEITS  RANCH 

REDUCTION  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED 

POLAND 
CHINAS 

Hanford,  April  17th 

60  head  will  be  sold,  consisting 
of — 

4  Herd  Boars. 

18  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

6  Fall  Boars,  32  Fall  Gilts. 

War  conditions  have  affected  my 
business  in  town  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  now  unable  to  give  as 
much  time  to  my  ranch  as  for- 
merly and  can  not  look  after  so 
large  a  herd  as  I  have  been  keep- 
ing. Some  of  my  best  will  be  of- 
fered in  this  sale  and  it  will  pay 
any  breeder  to  attend. 

Address  all  communications  to 

RE.  NEWTON,  Secretary 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largmt  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling*  ol  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

Anoakia  Breeding;  Farm 


POLAND-CHINA  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS— ALL  AGES 

Sired  by  famous  Poland-China  herd  boars.  Banker's  Boy  and  Glen  view  Wonder. 
And  Berkshire  boar.  Kintyre  Laird.  The  dams  are  from  the  best  blood  lines. 
Most  all  these  animals  have  winning*  at   World's  Fair.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Anita  M.  Baldwin 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 


can.  The  remedy  is  to  dry  all  uten- 
sils after  sterilizing  them,  according 


to  Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


Jersey    Breeders ! ! 


FOR 

Grand  Champion 


SALE 
Bull  LA 


r  oss 


Out  of  GOLDEN  MARDIK 

Mas  won  the  blue  ribbon  wherever  shown.    We  believe  this  Jersey  bull 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  individuals  on  «%he  Pacific  Coast. 
S.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Glenn,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males. Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal. 

ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.M.McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKETT.  Ceres,  Cal. 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow,  , 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.A.JENKINS.  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal. 

VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
Young    bulls    from    dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  TTal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


JERSEY- 


$SOO- 


B  U  L,  L, 


For  Glen  Tanna's  Patriot.  Just  old  enough  for  service.  His  dam.  Glen  Tanna's  Sybil 
made  478  lbs.  butter  as  a  yearling;:  now  milking-  60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter.     Express  prepaid  to  your  station. 

202  wiicMBMs.     Re  id  Stock  Farm      pouukd,  m 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying; 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have'  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  aa  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Saw,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1015;  Sacramento,  1016*  *s0  rP- 

FAIR    DEALING,   UNIFOBM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

iVl.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  is  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  If  it  is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
it.  Only  the  original  carries  this 
signature. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA.  KANS. 
AMARILLO,  TEX. 
401  Bryson  Blk.. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


For  Blackleg 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  &  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 


FOR  SALE 


20  CHESTER  WHITE  BROOD  SOWS,  purebred,  some  with  pigs, 
and  20  DUROC-JERSEY  BROOD  SOWS,  purebred,  with  pigs  and 
some  to  farrow  in  April.  Also  purebred  Boars  and  Weanling  Pigs. 
These  are  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  sows.    Prices  are  reasonable.    Apply  to 

W.  J.  FOLEY,  Superintendent 

CALIFORNIA  PORK  PRODUCTS  CO.  RANCH 

SALIDA,  1    '  CALIFORNIA 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PAC1GNG  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 
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Purebred  Beef  Stood  Hard  Winter  Best 


[Written  for  Pacific  Enrol  Press.] 

Very  few  years  ago  a  gentleman 
from  San  Luis  Obispo  county  ear- 
nestly told  us  that  people  in  his  part 
of  the  State  could  not  afford  to  keep 
purebred  beef  cattle  nor  even  pure- 
bred beef  bulls.  He  gave  reasons 
which  are  still  potent,  but  they  look 
small  to  him  now.  He  has  just 
tailed  at  our  office  and  told  about 
the  19  registered  Hereford  cattle  he 
bought  at  various  sales,  mostly  in 
California,  during  last  year.  The 
past  winter  was  a  hard  one  and  it 
is  not  yet  much  improved.  Cattle 
are  still  dying  from  starvation  on 
various  ranches  and  what  green  feed 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 

Blackleg  nitrate 

and 

Blackleg  Tissue 
Apssiii 

The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cuttec'*  Blackleg:  Filtrate  posi- 
tively protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cutter's      Blackleg:  Aegresnln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, uffords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag> 
gresxln  can  posnlbly  produce 
Blackleg:  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  scrm  free. 

Both  have  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used.  * 

Prices— 


10 
60 
100 
10 


dose  pkge.  Filtrate. 


,  .$2.00 
. .  8.00 
.  15.00 


dose  pkge.   Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  <gff ord  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cnltural  product"  Ak- 
gresslns  differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.   

While  these  new  «germ  free  vac- 
cines" have  advantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockralser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockralsers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

/CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


'California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 


Year  In  and  Year  Ont  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
price  and  conven- 
admlnlstration  are 
they  have  all  the 


_   far  as 
lence  of 
concerned, 
advantage. 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
60  "  "  "  "  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
60     "        "         f         "  6.00 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cntter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tht  Catter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  s.  licensed) 
""The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


has  come  is  short  and  already  go- 
ing to  seed.  Our  friend  is  Benjamin 
Quigley,  and  you  can't  tell  him  any 
more  that  registered  stock  needs 
cuddling.  He  has  75  head  of  com- 
mon beef  stock.  The  94  were  fed 
limited  quantities  of  hay  all  winter 
and  all  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
pasture — all  treated  the  same. 


PUREBREDS   PROVED  BEST. 

But  they  acted  different.  The 
purebreds  held  their  condition  and 
are  in  good  flesh  now.  A  few  of 
them  have  had  beautiful  lusty  calves 
in  the  pasture  and  have  needed  no 
attention.  The  rest  are  coming. 
When  the  hay  feed  was  all  eaten 
up  each  day,  they  would  toss  their 
heels  for.  the  pasture.  The  common 
stock  stood  around  and  bawled  for 
more  hay  and  got  thin.  Some  of 
them  have  required  special  nursing. 
Many  of  them  have  lost  their  calves 
and  all  that  have  calyed  have  had 
more  or  less  trouble  with  retained 
afterbirth,  blood  poison,  etc.  Mr. 
Quigley  is  buying  more  registered 
cattle  this  week  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion sale  at  Davis.  There  is  a  sat- 
isfied twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  admits 
that  purebreds  stood  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  past  season  in  far  bet- 
ter shape  than  common  stock,  all 
treated  alike. 


SHEEP  PER  ACRE. 


To  the  Editor:  How  many  head 
qf  sheep  will  200  acres  of  first-class 
range  carry,  provided  I  turn  the 
lambs  off  at  five  or  six  months  old? 
This  range  is  rolling  hills,  all  clover, 
wild  oats,  and  barley. — J.  F.,  Lom- 
poc. 

[Answered  by  Prof7*R.'>F?''Miiier~ University 
Farm.] 

The  carrying  capacity  of  range 
land  varies  a  great  deal.  Range 
men  consider  when  they  can  graze 
one  sheep  per  acre  they  have  excel- 
lent range.  However,  the  range  in 
question,  with  clover,  wild  oats,  and 
barley,  should  carry  two  or  three 
sheep  per  acre,  including  the  lambs 
up  to  five  months  of  age. 


The  agricultural  club  in  the  Fern- 
dale  high  school  has  been  organized 
with  twenty-two  members,  and  pig, 
sheep  and  potato  raising  contests 
are  creating  lively  interest.  The 
boys  will  get  the  proceeds  from 
what  they  raise,  and  the  winners 
will  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
farm  school  at  Davis. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
authorized  the  grazing  of  13,550 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  42,000 


head  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Las- 
sen National  Forest  during  the  sea- 
son of  1918. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshire 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 


for  prices. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD, 
CAL. 


City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines 
as  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  Sacramento,  1917. 

Boars  and  gilts  by  Iowana  Riva  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rivals  Champion. 

PRICES  REASONABLE — ON  APPLICATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


226  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  BLDG. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  cither  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY      ANIMAL      POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  mile*  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigree*  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       HDIVinMriAl  C    Cf\  R-  D.  No.  1 

I) LKOC- JERSEY  SWINE     v7rV.JTlV7il  \J tW^C    vU.      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


M, 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

ERIGHT0N  FARM  HERDS. 
L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


"NONPAREIL'  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500  " 
C— 2000 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Prices: 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments  —  Write  for  Catalog 

r^Ti— 11    I  1~>       ■    ■         ■    ■  ■ —  ¥~^~~B  ~W     MANUFACTURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

/-\  rV  I      1UK      I  I  •     II  LLK  I  £—    1  1  2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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More  Brains 

than  Metal  are  Used 

in  Building  this 


This  truck  costs  little  more  than  a  first  class  team,  wagon  and  harness.  Costs  less  when 
you  figure  up-keep.  Eats  only  when  it  works.  Requires  one-twenty-fifth  the  care  and  atten- 
tion horses  do.  Travels  the  7  or  12  or  16  miles  to  market,  under  load,  in  one-fourth  the  time. 

The  farm  hand  who  formerly  took  all  day  to  drive  to  mill  with  a  load  of  grain  can  now 
go  and  return  in  two  hours. 

Here  is  a  truck  with  all  the  features  of  $5000  trucks,  and  sold  under  the  same  guarantee. 
Worm  drive.  Electric  lights  and  generator.    10-foot  loading  space.    Gas  consumption,  16 
miles  to  every  gallon.  A  tire  miser.  Mechanical  trouble  practically  unknown.  Repair  bills, 
are  too  low  to  mention. 

This  Maxwell  is  built  for  the  farm.  Weighs  2500  pounds.  Goes  faster  than  heavier  and 
more  expensive  trucks  and  goes  where  they  daren't  follow. 

6600  Maxwell  trucks  are  in  service.  1100  on  farms.  Service  records  show  a  verdict  of 
99.6%  perfect  based  on  all  the  trucks  now  in  use.  You'll  find  no  mechanical  faults  in  the 
Maxwell.  A  safe  investment  and  a  paying  one. 

You  save  $400  the  day  you  buy  this  Maxwell  truck,  for  its  price  is  $1085.  And  $1085 
is  $400  less  than  any  other  truck  of  similar  capacity  on  the  market. 

$1085  Chassis  only,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Electric  lights.  Electric  generator.  Worm 
drive.       10-foot  loading  space.      2500  pounds.       16  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORPORATION 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Kates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WOULD" 
Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000'e.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  $12.60  per  100:  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred- to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  .have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks;  cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  P.  D.  1.  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters: hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe.  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Aristocrat  strain  of  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds:  Hoganized  flock:  special: 
one  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
booked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  "A," 
Box  183A,  Ceres,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
White  Leghorn  chix  from  one  to  five  weeks 
old,  from  trap-nested  females  bred  to  high 
producing  males  from  famous  Oregon  strain. 
Prices  reasonable.  Wm.  C.  Parkhurst,  Win- 
ters, Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  m.-iting 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 


$1.25  PER  FIFTEEN,  delivered  anywhere 
in  Sacramento,  for  hatching  eggs;  15c  each 
for  day-old  chicks.  Extra  large  Hoganized 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ashford's  Sanitary  Yards. 
Box  77.  R.  3.  Sacramento.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Hoganized 
stock,  big  chickens  and  fine  layers.  Settings, 
$1.50.  Also  thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
bantams.  A.  M.  Foster,  Route  A.  Box  97. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
Loomis,  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Log  Gatos,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  

EGGS — White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Guineas.  Buff  Orping- 
ton chickens.  E.  A.  McKinley.  R.  D„  Ukiah, 
Cal.  

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $4  per  12; 
colored  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  $1.50  per  12; 
prize  winning  Rouen  duck  eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  12.    Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN~CHICKS  AND  EGOS — 
Best  strains,  low  prices,  large  plant.  Free  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.  Newton  Poultry  Farm, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE  —  $38.50  Pride  of  Petaluma 
brooder  stove.  Never  been  used.  Handles 
1500  chicks.  Burns  oil.  Bargain  price,  $25. 
H.  W.  Fitting.  Livermore,  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized, 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks,  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm, 
Fairmead.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2, 
144D.   Pomona.  Cal.  

INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

BUFF  DUCKS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS — Purebred  stock.  Extra  laying  strains. 
Settings  $1.50.  Ruth  Hunt,  Lincoln  Ave., 
Napa,  Cal.  

BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix:  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal.  

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  and  Blue  Orpington 
eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for  circular,  with 
prices  and  winnings.  J.  R.  Huddleston,  342 
Edgeware  Road.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good'  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better:  $6  per  100. 
$1.50  for  15  eggs.    Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

WANTED — FIFTEEN  TURKEY  HENS — 
Purebred  or  good  grade  Bronze.  Address.  R.  L. 
Collins,  Box  134.  Monticello.  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

FOR  SA  I.E — Barred  Rock.  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal.  

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching; 
also  babv  chicks.  J.  W.  Moore,  Box  466, 
Exeter.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart.  Clem- 
ents, Cal. 


Setting  the  Hens  and  Turkeys 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

The  present  cool  weather  is  hav- 
ing its  influence  on  Biddy.  From 
all  quarters  comes  the  same  cry — 
"hens  will  not  set."  The  weather 
is  largely  to  blame  for  this,  but  the 
feed  may  be  the  cause.  Hens  fed 
for  heavy  egg  production  are  not 
disposed  to  secrete  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  to  become  broody.  In  the 
latter  case  we  can  change  the  feed 
a  little  and  thus  increase  the  fatty 
accumulation.  Corn  of  any  kind 
will  help  hens  to  gather  more  fat, 
but  for  best  results  corn  on  the  cob, 
thrown  down  without  any  green  or 
other  feed  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, will  produce  results  quicker 
than  anything  else.  Keeping  hens 
in  close  confinement  also  assists; 
leaving  dummy  eggs  in  the  nests  for 
them  to  sit  on  will  help.  While  no 
one  remedy  will  induce  a  hen  to  set 
against  her  will,  several  little  things 
working  together  are  most  compel- 
ling when  the  tendency  is  already 
there. 

The  safest  and  best  way  to  set 
hens  is  to  have  a  secluded  place, 
where  the  hens  can  each  have  a  sep- 
arate place  to  eat  and  dust  them- 
selves when  they  get  off  the  nest 
and  where  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
them  returning  to  the  nest  after 
they  have  satisfied  their  hunger. 
But  everybody  has  not  got  a  se- 
cluded place  and  must  either  set  a 
hen  in  the  poultry  house  or  not  at 
all.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is 
safer  and  better  to  line  the  nest  box 
with  a  gunny  sack  cut  in  two  and 
saturate  it  with  coal  oil,  then  put 
enough  clean  straw  or  hay  over  the 
gunny  sack  to  keep  the  oil  from 
reaching  the  hen  or  her  eggs.  The 
coal  oil  will  keep  away  all  mites 
and  other  vermin  that  might  attack 
the  hen  on  the  nest.  It  makes  her 
practically  immune  from  ticks,  lice 
or  mites  while  the  odor  of  the  coal 
oil  lasts,  and  if  plenty  of  straw  is 
put  on  top  the  eggs  are  perfectly 
safe  too.  It  is  just  as  well  to  dust 
the  hen  as  usual  before  putting  her 
on  the  nest  and  dust  her  again  be- 
fore the  chicks  hatch.  When  the 
chicks  hatch  clean  and  are  brooded 
by  a  clean  mother  they  live  and 
thrive  so  much  better. 

Hen-hatched  chicks  have  several 
points  in  their^favor  when  they  are 
hatched  right.  They  are  stronger; 
their  digestive  organs  are  more  nat- 
ural, not  having  been  overheated; 
they  are  hardier,  because  of  the 
natural  heat  of  incubation  and  there 
is  the  vitality  the  hen  imparted  to 
them  that  no  wooden  hen  can  give, 
no  matter  what  make  or  what  man- 
ner of  heat  is  used  for  it.  But  a 
lousy  hen  can  and  does  offset  all 
these  good  points  and  the  chicks  will 
die  like  flies  while  you  stand  with 
your  mouth  agape  looking  on.  In 
hatching  and  brooding  with  hens, 
cleanliness  is  not  next  to  godliness, 
it  is  the  whole  thing.  If  you  turn 
a  clean  hen  out  with  a  brood  of 
chicks,  she  will  hustle  a  living  for 
them,  but  when  it  comes  to  cleaning 
them  she  is  powerless;  that  is  your 
job,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  the 
chicks  will  suffer. 

And  all  that  is  here  said  about 
chickens  applies  with  double  strength 


by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

to  turkeys.  A  turkey  mother  steals 
her  nest  and  if  left  unmolested  will 
nearly  always  hatch  a  fair  percent- 
age of  poults;  but  if  she  has  not 
been  dusted  and  her  nest  made  clean 
the  poults  will  begin  to  die  after 
a  few  days  and  you  begin  to  dose 
them  for  diarrhea  and  all  sorts  of 
imaginary  complaints  while  the  fact 
is  it's  plain  lice.  Lice  do  cause 
diarrhea,  too,  and  many  other  trou- 
bles. In  setting  a  turkey  hen,  or 
rather  when  the  turkey  hen  has 
taken  the  job  in  her  own  hands, 
you  can  sneak  up  on  her  at  night 
and  dust  her  as  often  as  you  wish. 
If  a  few  tobacco  stems  are  placed 
under  the  nest  and  around  it,  she 
will  be  immune  from  lice.  Coal  oil 
is  not  safe  with  turkey  hens 'because 
they  are  so  restless  and  exercise  the 
eggs  so  much  that  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  oil 
and  that  would  not  be  good  for 
them. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada.  Cal. 


EGGS  INJURED  BY  BLASTING. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.60  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  25  turkeys 
(hens  and  two  toms).  When  I 
tested  what  eggs  I  had  setting,  out 
of  eighteen,  six  or  seven  would  be 
bad.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  caused 
by  blasting  on  highway  a  mile  away. 
Does  blasting  affect  eggs? — A.  H., 
Garberville. 

Yes;  I  have  had  eggs  injured  by 
blasting.  If  there  is  blasting  going 
on  in  your  vicinity,  it  pays  to  col- 
lect the  eggs  as  laid  and  keep  them 
in  a  place  that  is  soft  enough  to  go 
with  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  A 
sack  of  bran  or  of  oats  is  good. 
Then,  in  setting  the  hens,  scoop  out 
a  good  nest  hole  and  fill  in  with 
some  soft  material  that  would  ,  yield 
with  the  shaking.  The  hard  ground 
resists  and  lets  the  eggs  shake;  a 
soft  nest  gives. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Prof.  A.  A.  Peters,  poultry  expert, 
made  a  talk  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Whittier  Farm  Bureau  Wednesday 
last. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  of  Stockton 
advise  us  that  they  have  some  of 
their  1918  Surelay  egg  record  calen- 
dars which  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
to  poultrymen  who  request  them. 
These  calendars  are  valuable.  Send 
for  one. 

Mrs.  Brace,  who  owns  a  place 
near  Santa  Rosa,  says  she  begins 
feeding  buttermilk  to  her  young 
chicks  and  is  never  bothered  with 
bowel  trouble  among  them.  She 
never  allows  any  chicks  to  come  out 
after  the  21st  day,  but  destroys  all 
eggs  that  are  not  hatched  by  that 
time. 

A  Colusa  paper  says  that  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hen  on  the  L.  H.  Page 
ranch,  near  that  place,  takes  a  stroll 
through  the  alfalfa  patch  every 
morning,  then  goes  to  a  nest  and 
lays  an  egg  which  measures  two- 
thirds  of  a  foot  one  way  and  six 
and  one-half  inches  the  other  and 
that  weighs  over  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.    "Some  egg." 

H.  Sammons,  at  Santa  Rosa,  has 
750  hens  that  have  laid  400  eggs  a 
day  since  December  1.  For  his  grain 
he  feeds  whole  and  rolled  barley  and 
cracked  corn,  and  a  variety  of  green 
feed.  Says  he  greatly  reduces  his 
grain  bill  by  feeding  beets,  yet  has 
to  use  care  with  beets  to  avoid  bowel 
trouble  among  the  chickens. 


April  24  has  been  named  as  the 
date  for  the  formal  opening  of  8,000 
acres  of  government  land  lying 
around  the  Salton  Sea  in  Imperial 

Valley. 


PHI 

Cuba  tor 


All  hatchable  eggs 
turned  into  chicks 


Peerless  66  Hatcher 


Easy  to  operate,  simple, 
sure,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Small  enough  to  give  great- 
est efficiency  in  hatching; 
large  enough  to  give  great- 
est economy  in  operation; 
cheap  enough  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  make 
money  in  poultry  can 
afford  it;  good  enough 
so  that  it  need  never 
be  thrown  away. 
Write  far  Catalog. 


^you  ^station. 


&9 


GlrtWii  Mill*  losangeles 


Right  Now 

use  DEVIL'S  DUST 

and  Kill  Lice  and  Miles 

Devil's  Dust  Is  a 
deadly  poison  to 
all  insect  life; 
harmless  to  poul- 
try. stock,  plants  *% 
Globe  Mills  * 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


fTry  the  Coulson 

J      System  of  Feeding 
'  Our  free  book'Chickens  from  shell 
to  Market  "gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co., Petaluma  Cal. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,     ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST   24,  1912, 
Of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  weekly  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  for  April  1,  1918. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— ss. 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frank  Honeywell,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  that  the  following  is.  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  truo 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  Sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the.  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers  are:  Publisher,  Frank  Honey- 
well, San  Francisco:  editor,  E.  J.  Wickson. 
San  Francisco;  managing  editor,  E.  J.  Wick- 
son. San  Francisco;  business  manager,  Frank 
Honeywell. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)     Frank  Honeywell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  aa  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 

the  date  shown  above  is    (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only. ) 

FRANK  HONEYWELL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  March.  1918. 

(Seal)  H.   F.  HOBSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 

of  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California. 

(My  commission  expires  June  20,  1918.) 
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Mr*.  Sest'tt  better. 


BLENDINGS  ECONOMICAL  AND  IN 
GOOD  TASTE. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


My  Dear  Friends:  There  is  such  a 
blending  of  all  colors  and  fabrics 
this  spring  that  everything  in  the 
way  of  a  garment  that  you  own  may 
be  utilized.  If  you  have  a  cotton  ma- 
terial of  either  plaid  or  stripe  that 
is  insufficient,  combine  it  with  plain 
goods  in  a  harmonious  coloring  and 
you  will  have  a  more  up  to  date 
dress  than  though  it  were  all  of  one 
color.  Plaids  in  ginghams  are  very 
good  style  and  they  are  made  very 
simply,  gathered  skirt  with  simple 
waist  with  perhaps  a  white  pique 
collar  and  belt.  The  sleeves  are 
many  of  them  three-quarter  in  length 
with  quite  a  flare  at  the  bottom.  A 
white  band  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeve  gives  a  pretty  finish.  The 
vogue  for  buttons  'extends  even  to 
wash  garments  and  pearl  buttons 
on  the  belt  and  cuffs  give  an  air  of 
up  to  dateness.  If  a  sleeve  is  long, 
it  is  made  rather  close  fitting  at  the 
wrist  and  sometimes  it  is  shaped 
down  over  the  hand,  but  if  it  is 
short,  it  grows  larger  from  the  elbow 
down  until  there  is  quite  a  bell  like 
flare.  So  far  this  season  there  are 
no  elbow  sleeves  shown,  what  is 
called  the  short  sleeve  is  merely 
shorter  than  the  very  long  ones  we 
have  been  wearing. 

BCTTON    AND    EMBROIDERY  TRIMMING. 

In  either  silk  or  wool  dresses  a 
row  of  tiny  buttons  on  the  back  of 
the  sleeve  extending  almost  to  the 
elbow  is  considered  -very  smart. 
These  buttons  are  made  of  the  ma- 
terial usually,  but  occasionally  oh  a 
serge  dress,  the  buttons  are  of  bone. 
Embroidery  for  trimming  is  just  as 
popular  as  ever,  many  of  the  dresses 
of  two  colors  having  one  of  the  colors 
embroidered  in  wool  yarn  in  the 
tones  of  the  other.  Perhaps  the 
newest  use  of  wool  embroidery  is  on 
hats  of  fabric  or  silk  and  knitting 
bags  of  the  same  color.  The  ma- 
terial of  hat  and  bag  need  not  be  ex- 
actly the  same,  but  the  embroidery 
must  be,  if  you  hope  to  have  one  of 
the  very  new  conceits  of  fashion. 

The  woman  who  is  clever  with  her 
needle  can  make  herself  or  family  at 
very  little  expense,  articles  that  be- 
cause of  their  newness  and  original- 
ity, command  big  prices  at  the 
shops. 

LOOKS   I.IKE   A   SILK .  SEASON. 

A  look  in  the  shops  convinces  one 
that  it  will  certainly  be  a  silk  sea- 
son, for  whether  it  be  dresses  or 
suits  you  are  looking  for,  there  are 
endless  combinations  of  silk  and 
wool,  many  times  the  wool  being 
used  only  as  a  trimming,  such  as  a 
braided  band  of  serge  on  a  silk  suit, 
or  a  hem  of  checked  or  plaid  wool  on 
a  plain  colored  silk. 

The  narijowness  of  the  skirts 
makes  the  remodeling  of  a  last  year's 
garment  much  easier  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  narrow  skirt  is 
here  to  stay.  For  older  women  who 
need  more  fullness  in  skirts,  there 
are  models  that  give  the  slim  silhou- 
ette that  still  have  abundant  fullness 
at  the  botton.  It  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties we  who  have  too  much  flesh 
must  pay,  that  we  need  to  be  much 
more  careful  of  the  selection  of 
styles.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


USES  OF  SOUR  MILK. 

Sour  milk  is. much  used  in  cook- 
ery, but  should  be  more  generally 
used,  for  it  is  a  cheap  source  of  pro- 
tein for  tissue  building  and  a  valu- 
able source  of  lime  and  phosphorus. 
Sour  milk  may  be  used  in  making 
cottage  cheese,  quick  breads,  pud- 
dings, cakes,  cookies,  doughnuts,  and 
griddle  cakes.  To  leaven  the  dishes 
add  %  teaspoonful  soda  to  each 
cup  of  sour  milk. 

BREAD  CRUMB  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

Two  cups  of  bread  crumbs,  1  cup 
cold  water,  2  cups  sour  milk,  1  cup 
of  flour,  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Soak  bread  crumbs 
in  cold  water  to  soften,  stir  into 
the  sour  milk  and  add  the  flour.  Add 
the  beaten  egg,  salt  and  soda,  beat 
thoroughly  and  fry  on  a  hot  griddle. 

SOUR   MILK    GINGER  BREAD. 

Three  tablespoons  fat,  %  cup  mo- 
lasses, 1%  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon 
each  of  ginger,  cinnamon  and  salt, 
teaspoon  soda,  %  cup  sour  milk. 
Melt  fat,  add  molasses  and  heat. 
Add  sifted  dry  ingredients,  sour  milk 
in  which  the  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved and  beat.  Pour  into  a  but- 
tered pan  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

Three  quarts  thick  clabber,  % 
teaspoon  paprika,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
butter  or  cream.  Set  colander  fn 
pan,  line  colander  with  cheese  cloth 
and  put  in  clabber.  Pour  boiling 
water  over,  until  the  curd  begins  to 
harden,  drain,  add  salt  and  paprika 
and  butter  or  cream.  Cottage  cheese 
contains  all  the  proteins  of  the  milk 
and  part  of  the  fat.  It  may  be  served 
with  lettuce,  fruit,  preserves,  jams 


or  for  sandwich  fillings.  Vegetables 
and  nuts  may  be  added  to  give 
quality. 


WHEATLESS  SPONGE  CAKES. 

In  making  sponge  cake,  proceed 
carefully.  Either  weigh  materials, 
following  the  old  rule  of  the  weight 
of  the  eggs  in  sugar  and  half  the 
weight  in  flour,  or  use  a  measuring 
cup.  Sift  flour  and  measure  lightly. 
To  make  rice  sponge  cake,  take  % 
cup  rice  flour,  1  cup  of  sugar,  4 
eggs,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  The  same  recipe  may 
be  used  for  corn  flour  sponge  cake 
by  substituting  1  cup  of  corn  flour 
for  the  rice  flour  and  a  barley 
sponge  cake  needs  1  1-3  cups  of  bar- 
ley flour  instead  of  the  rice  flour. 

Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
eggs.  Beat  the  yolks  until  light 
add  the  sugar,  salt  and  lemon  juice. 
Fold  in  alternately  the  flour  and 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  These 
cakes  are  all  nice  and  light  and  the 
corn  flour  cake  is  especially  tender. 

USE  OF  OLIVES. 

Olives  and  olive  oil  have  great 
food  value  and  their  use  as  a  substi 
tute  for  many  foods  desired  by  the 
army  is  possible.  Housewives  would 
do  well  to  study  the  olive  in  its 
bearing  up  the  food  problem. 

"You  know,"  said  the  lady  whose 
motor  car  had  run  down  a  man,  "you 
must  have  been  walking  very  care- 
lessly. I  am  a  very  careful  dtiver 
I  have  been  driving  a  car  for  seven 
years."  "Lady,  you've  got  nothing 
on  me.  I've  been  walking  for  fifty- 
four  years!" — The  Journal  and  Mes- 
senger. 


A  New  York  woman  refused  to 
chew  or  smoke,  even  for  her  health — 
and  only  lived  to  be  105. 


The  Steinway  Piano 


The  Steinway  is  the  one  Piano  known  and  used  through- 
out the  world.  Wherever  Pianos  are  sold,  the  Steinway  is 
carried  by  the  leading  Piano  Dealer  as  his  leader. 

The  Steinway  is  the  Piano  used  by  all  of  the  world's 
greatest  pianists,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

The  Steinway  is  the  Piano  used  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  best  teachers  of  music  throughout  the  world — on  the 
Pacific  Coast  over  a  thousand  teachers  use  the  Steinway. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  Steinway  is  so  pre- 
eminent. Indeed,  there  are  scores  of  reasons  why — mere 
words  here  cannot  adequately  express  them — but  if  you  will 
accord  us  the  opportunity,  we  will  gladly  show  you  why. 

The  Steinway  is  universally  acknowledged  the  Standard 
by  which  all  other  Pianos  are  judged.  In  spite  of  its  mani- 
fest superiority,  the  prices  for  Steinway  Pianos  are  no 
higher  than  asked  for  competing  makes.  Convenient  pay- 
ment terms  may  be  arranged  if  desired. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our 
stores — or  write  us  asking  for  illus- 
trated catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman  ^piaySi  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento  Merced  and  t  Streets,  Fresno 

328  E  Main  Street,  Stockton  1B0-192  8.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  Bono.  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane 


TO  FRANCE. 

To  France!    It  is  Liberty  that  calls! 
Unfurled,   the   Stars  and  Stripes 
leads  the  way! 
Sons  of  freemen,  strike!    The  trum- 
pet calls, 
To  save  the  world  and  Liberty  for 
aye! 

What   heritage   is"  ours?     In  Free- 
dom's light 
Now  flames  anew  each  stout  and 
loyal  heart, 
And  souls  that  thrill  with  justice 
and  with  right 
Are  glad  to  give  their  all  and  do 
their  part. 

Fight  not  for  alien  lands  or  sordid 
gain, 

A   world   hope,   prize   and  value 
more  than  death — 
Bought  by  the  blood  of  thousands 
that  are  slain — 

The  right  of  all  to  draw  a  free- 
man's breath. 

Tho  throbbing  pulses  know  the  fear- 
ful way, 

Go  forth  with  courage,  steadfast 
and  divine. 
Count   not   the  cost   freemen  must 
ever  pay 

When  Liberty's  at  bay  on  battle 
line. 

A  stern  adventure  now  o'ershadows 
life; 

Grim  guns  must  shoot  to  save  a 
stricken  world, 
Till   Liberty   shall   end    this  king- 
made  strife — 

O'er  all  the  earth  the  people's  will 
unfurled. <  — Anon. 


WHEAT  CONSERVATION. 


Until  harvest,  wheat  will  be  the 
great  problem  before  America.  Every 
cupful  will  count.  Each  housewife 
should  serve  her  family  corn  bread, 
oat  bread,  rice  bread  or  rice  and 
hominy  to  reduce  wheat  consump- 
tion. Instead  of  substituting  one- 
half  cup  of  substitute  flour  in  a 
"one-two-three-four"  cake  and  using 
two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  she 
should  think  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wheat  problem,  substitute  some  other 
sweet  for  cake  and  save  the  entire 
three  cups  of  flour. 

Women  have  an  important  part  in 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  farm 
women  are  especially  privileged,  for 
they  are  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  several  miles  from 
army  ovens  to  the  trench,  so  the 
soldier's  bread  must  be  made  by  an 
exact  formula  and  of  composition 
to  stand  handling  before  it  is  Anally 
consumed,  but  it  is  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  stove  to  the  table  in  the 
home  and  the  home  baker  may  serve 
her  family  buckwheat  cakes,  corn 
meal  muflins  and  other  foods  that 
are  out  of  the  question  for  army  use. 


HONEY  GINGER  CAKES  WITH 
BARLEY  FLOUR. 


Take  1  cup  shortening,  cup 'su- 
gar, 1  teaspoon  ginger,  4  eggs,  2% 
cups  flour,  1  *4  cups  barley  flour,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  cup 
honey,  %  cup  milk.  Measure  the 
shortening  and  sugar  in  the  mixing 
bowl,  and  beat  until  light  and 
creamy;  add  the  ginger,  then  the 
eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating  well. 
Heat  the  honey  until  just  warm  and 
add;  pour  in  the  milk  and  lastly  add 
flours  and  baking  powder.  Drop  into 
greased  and  floured  cup  cake  pans 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Do  not 
bake  in  large  pans,  as  the  mixture  is 
very  light  and  would  be  apt  to  drop 
in  the  center.  , 


Crawford — How  in  the  world  does 
it  cost  you  so  much  to  live? 

Crabshaw — I  sometimes  fancy  it's 
because  I  have  such  expensive  neigh- 
bors.— Judge. 
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The 


STEPHENSON 

Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  yery  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.,00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossie,  Calif  our,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  (or  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cai. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
x  for  Landscape  Work. 

Hard/     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods 
Hollies   and  a  complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreena. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 

RHUBARB 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PLANTS 

I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb, 
San  Diego.  1916.  Sold  675  30-lb.  boxes,  re- 
ceiving $673.70,  from  2360  plante  first  season 
after  planting.  Takes  5000  plants  per  acre. 
Perennial — only  has  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  recipe 
for  a  very  delicious  pie,  and  price  list  of 
Plants.  W.  A.  LEE,  COVINA,  CAL. 

SH  JULB  AH  B  - 

Plant  Your  Land  Now  to  Winter  Rubart 

You  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  f  1,000  per  acre, 
■o  can  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


feed  Xealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor,  H.  D.1 


A  Delicate  Duty. 

The  gathering  together  in  large 
bodies  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies 
of  women  of  all  kinds  and  conditions 
leads  to  all  kinds  of  consequences, 
some  desirable  and  some  otherwise. 
And  among  the  "otherwise"  are  those 
that  affect  seriously  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. Just  at  present,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  necessary  concentra- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  young  men 
in  militaryrencampments  near  cities, 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  cer- 
tain very  virulent  venereal  diseases 
is  much  aggravated,  and  local  and 
general  authorities  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  check  their  loath- 
some ravages.  The  policy  of  prudish 
silence  is  not  the  most  sensible'one. 
A  warning  needs  to  be  sounded,  and 
to  be  heeded  by  both  the  exposed 
persons  and  their  guardians.  These 
are  unusual  times  and  call  for  un- 
usual vigilance.  Young  men  should 
be  fully  advised  of  the  really  dire 
consequences  likefy  to  follow  cer- 
tain indiscretions,  and  daughters 
and  wards  should  be  carefully  guard- 
ed and  their  associations  rigidly 
scanned.  Where  lapses  occur  and 
contamination  follows,  the  unfortu- 
nate one  should  be  isolated,  for  the 
contamination  is  easily  spread  by 
means  both  direct  and  indirect. 
Every  parent  should  constitute  him- 
self or  herself  a  committee  of  one  to 
circumscribe  the  spread  of  this  men- 
ace to  the  health  and  morals  to 
our  adolescent  youth  in  these  stren- 
uous times. 

The  Hog  and  His  Habits. 

There  is  no  more  toothsome  or 
wholesome  morsel  of  food  than  a 
nicely  cooked  slice  of  ham  or  rasher 
of  bacon.  And  yet  the  animal  which 
furnishes  these  luscious  viands  has 
always  been  under  more  or  less  sus- 
picion from  the  dawn  of  porcine  his- 
tory down  to  the  present  moment  of 
his  high-price  ••  pre-eminence.  The 
hog  is  not  a  dainty  animal,  and 
loves  a  menu  and  mode  of  life  that 
is  not  conducive  to  the  good  health 
either  of  himself  or  his  epicurean 
admirer.  The  March  Bulletin  of  the 
California  State  Board 'of  Health  re- 
ports another  outbreak  of  trichinosis 
as  a  result  of  eating  pork  that  had 
been  uninspected  and  insufficiently 
cooked.  One  case  was  fatal.  Trichin- 
osis is  a  disease  said  to  be  carried 
through  the  medium  of  the  rat, 
which  acquires  it  through  eating 
flesh  infected  with  the  parasite,  and 
hogs  become  infected  in  turn  by  eat- 
ing the  infected  rat.  If  there  is  any 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  last 
case  of  trichinosis,  which  comes 
from  Livermore,  it  is  that  we  should 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  exter- 
minate the  rat,  and  that  all  pork 
intended  for  human  consumption 
should  be  properly  inspected  and 
thoroughly  cooked. 


Digestibility  of  Bran  Bread. 

A  friend  who  has  succumbed  to 
the  present-day  popularity  of  bran 
bread  asks  if  the  bran  is  not  hard 
to  digest.  It  certainly  is,  and  its 
indigestibility  is  its  virtue  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  eaten.  Bran 
is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  bow- 
els undigested  and  to  give  them  a 
thorough  scouring  out  on  its  way 
through. 


Roofing 


lllr  — for  new  ^illl^Blll 
buildings 

— for  old  buildings 

The  one  best  test  of  a  roofing  is — 
what  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Pioneer 
Roofing  fulfills  this  test  perfectly.  Farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  home  lovers  and 
builders  by  the  thousand  have  used  it 
for  30  years — on  new  buildings  as  well 
as  for  repairing — and  it  has  never  failed 
to  give  satisfaction. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
or  write  us  for  samples  and  booklet. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Kerodox  Burner 


Uses  ordinary  kerosene.  Install  it  in  your  present  stove. 
Use  only  kerosene  which  is  in  the  tank,  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  stove  and  which  is  turned  into  gas 
by  this  burner,  thus  giving  you  convenience  of  gas 
at  less  cost  and  doing  away  with  the  dirt,  expense  and 
trouble  of  coal  and  wood.  Makes  the  cleanest  and 
cheapest  fuel  in  existence.  Absolutely  safe  and  non- 
explosive.  Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Packed  complete  in  small  parcel,  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Weighs  about  10  lbs.  Install  it  in  your  town 
stove  and  when  moving  to  the  country  take  it  with 
you  and  install  it  there,  or  vice  versa.  You  can  pack 
it  in  a  suit  ease.  Anyone  can  install  it.  No  pipes 
to  run  and  no  plumbers'  bills  to  pay.  Different  from 
all  other  kerosene  or  gas  burners  in  that  it  does  not 
olog  up  and  there  is  no  carbon  trouble.  Prices  $17, 
$18  and  $19,  and  the  cost  is  soon  saved,  as  it  heats 
entire  stove,  oven  and  waterback  quicker  and  better 
than  coal. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Demonstration,  Davis  Tractor 
Show,  April  17-20 


Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Better  Homes  Make  Better  Farmers 


The  restfulness  and  comfort  to  be  gained  from  the 
harmony  of  an  attractive  Home  is  a  valuable  help  in 
these  trying  days  of  the  farmer's  life..  Barker  Bros., 
with  their  service  by  mail,  form  the  connecting  link 
between  your  Home  and  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
Better  Home. 

OCR  NEW  GUIDE  AND  AUTHORITY  ON  HOME 
FURNISHING  is  nearly  ready  for  mailing.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  WRITE  NOW  to  make  sure  of  receiv- 
ing an  early  copy  of  this  most  Interesting  catalogue, 
which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  usual  type  of 
"Mail  Order  Catalogue." 


724  to  738 
So.  Broadway 
-  ~M  „  I ,  g  §  f^-rss-o-^    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishing  Service 


Address:  Mail 
Order  Division 

No.  23 


Beekeepers'  Supplies  KIJU. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street.  San 

Francisco. 


HUBSE  COLLARS — $1.50  heavy  ticking. 
$3.50  leather  and  canvas,  $4.75  and  upward 
all  leather:  harness  to  suit.  W.  Davis  St 
Sons,  manufacturers,  333  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,   three  blocks  from  the  Ferry. 

FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer, 
20-40.  No.  464D,  never  used.  Cost  $4,250. 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley.  Pleasanton  P.  P..  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 6  horsepower  hopper  cooled 
Alpha  De  Laval  gas  engine,  mounted  on  a 
truck.  Almost  new.  J.  H.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  34, 
Menlo  Park.  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our'  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  108  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  Living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

WANTED  TO  BUY — Canaries,  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  parrots,  bantams.  1  Coolidge  Place, 
off  Jackson.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Tractor  plows.  One  4-disc, 
one  5-dlsc,  and  one  6-disc.  all  practically  new. 
They  are  good  ones.  Rm.  1120  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco.  

25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zaok  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  New  Openings — 
April  29 — 300.000  acres  moist  Agricultural 
Oregon  Railroad  land  adjoining  California.  Get 
County  Maps.  Jackson.  Josephine,  Douglas,  and 
Curry.  $2.50  each,  and  get  land  held  fifty 
years  by  railroad,  adjoining  improved  land. 
Worth  $16,000  per  160.  California  County 
sectional  maps  showing  Government  land, 
$3.50  any  county.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 

BIG  CUT  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
best  agricultural  part  of  Snohomish  county: 
$25  per  acre;  10  yearly  payments:  paved 
roads,  railways,  mills,  factories,  schools, 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laboring  man.  The 
best  proposition  on  the  market  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  farm.  Send  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature. Brownell  Land  Co..  904  Third  ave- 
nue,  Seattle.  

lttO-ACRE  RANCH- Tn  Humboldt  county; 
good  layout.     Box  1000.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


MR.  RANCHER:  I  desye  to  obtain  a  po- 
sition on  a  farm.  Am  married,  age  25.  with 
little  experience  in  farm  work;  expect  to 
purchase  land  in  a  few  years,  so  wish  to 
gain  experience.  Am  not  afraid  to  work. 
Good  surroundings  and  practical  experience 
more  essential  than  wages.  Address  O.  H. 
Bell.  2521  Market  street.  Oakland.  Cal.  

WANTED — Dairy  ranch  on  shares;  five' 
years'  dairy  experience:  owned  ranch  three 
years.  Address  W.  J.  B..  2860  Bush  street, 
San  Francisco.  

MARRIED  MAN  wants  work  on  a  dairy 
ranch :  shares.  J.  J.  Johnson,  R.  F.  D., 
Livermore.  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANT8  AND  TREES. 

IMPROVED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 
produce  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  great 
hog  feed  for  the  winter  months:  the  hog  does 
the  harvesting.  18  lbs.  for  $1.60  postpaid 
to  and  including  3rd  zone;  98  lbs.  for  $5 
f.  o.  b.  Nlles;  1000  lbs.  and  over  at  4c  per 
lb.    California  Nursery  Company.  Niles.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  AT  WHITTIER,  CAL. — 1400 
Valencias.  3000  Eureka  lemon  trees,  three 
years;  bud  selection  from  record  trees.  This 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Here  Is  your 
opportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How- 
ever, will  deliver  and  set  for  purchaser.  Also 
10.000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego. 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite.  Glendora.  Cal.,  Box 
154. 


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED  at  20c  per  pound 
in  100-pound  lots.  22 Vic  in  smaller  lots.  W. 
P.  Muncy.  Doyle.  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  604-506  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES  —  Fancy  stock  White 
Rose.  Early  Rose.  American  Wonder,  Oregon 
and  California  Burbank  and  British  Queen. 
Seed  specially  grown.  Also  alfalfa  seed. 
Send  for  quotations.  Wm.  A.  Curtis  Co.,  400 
Front  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  reeleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A.  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Mo- 
desto. Cal. 


FOR  SALH — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery.  832 
Nineteenth    street.  Bakersfield. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE — 5  tons  white  dwarf 
Milo  Maize.  Ton  Amber  Cane  Soudan.  1100 
lbs.  fancy  Arizona  Alfalfa,  22c.  1200  lbs. 
S.  Peruvian  Alfalfa.  2  Cars  Milo  Maize  for 
feed  or  seed.  Hay  in  carloads.  Box  601, 
Fowler.  Cal.  


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALF — 
500.000  Yellow  Nansemon,  April  and  May 
delivery.  $2  50  per  1000.  F.  O.  Popenoe. 
Altadens.  Calif 


MOUNTAIN  GROWN — Green  mountain  seed 
potatoes.  $2  per  hundred.  Chas.  Metzger,  Man- 
zanar.  Cal. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

Crop  reports  Indicate  a  good  condition 
of  wheat  at  all  points,  with  increased 
acreage. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  iter  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern   Bluestem   3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY.  • 
Barley    Is    nominally    unchanged  this 
week. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.7503.80 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.60@3.65 

OATS. 

Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Reports 
indicate  a  larger  acreage  Tn  California 
this  year. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.6003.60 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  3.5O0.'(.«O 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  3.5003.60 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

The  expected  advance  In  the  price  of 
corn  did  not  occur  this  week  and  there 
was  very  little  trading  done  in  this 
market. 

(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.7003.85 

Milo   maize   3.6003.75 

Egyptian    3.8004.00 

•  HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  during  the  past 
week  were  1150  tons.  again,st  1536  tons 
the  previous  week.  Trade  is  light.  Many 
dealers  have  refused  to  receive  consign- 
ments, as  it  is  necessary  for  them,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  handle  them  in  their 
own  jobbing  trade.  As  there  is  now  plenty 
of  grass  all  over  the  country  for  stock 
feed,  the  feeding  of  baled  hay  in  the 
country  districts  has  practically  ceased. 
The  Government  in  all  probability  will 
not  require  much  hay  before  the  new  crop 
is  available. 

Wheat  No.  1  $24.00026.00 

do.   No.  2   21.00024.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.O0fS26.O0 

Wild  oat    20.00ifn22.00 

Barley    20.00<!f23.00 

Alfalfa    10.00(8)21.00 

Stock    15.00<fi>  17.00 

Barley    Straw  500.80 

FEED8TUFFB. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  quotations 
of  feed  staffs  this  week. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   $37.5O03S.5O 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $91 .00@03.00 

Middlings'   Nominal 

Oilcake   .  .$7!>.OO0«2.OO 

Rolled  barley    7fi.0Ofn  77.00 

Rolled  oats    70.00074.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Oregon  potatoes  were  somewhat  weaker 
on  this  market,  but  otherwise  potatoes 
showed  no  change.  Some  new  potatoes 
were  on  the  street  this  week  and  readily 
sold  at  from  7c  to  8c  a  pound.  Onions 
are  unchanged.  Practically  no  Bermudas 
are  arriving.  Asparagus  is  coming  in  in 
good  quantities,  but  not  more  than  the 
local  demand  can  absorb.  It  is  higher 
on  the  demand  of  canneries.  Rhubarb  Is 
plentiful  at  lower  prices,  as  is  also  let- 
tuce. A  few  string  beans  appeared  on 
the  market,  but  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  price. 

Peas,  large   G0Sc 

Peas,  small   407e 

Asparagus,   per   lb  5fi?S<- 

Carrots,  per  sack   50e©$1.00 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  Nominal 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  6Oc0$l.OO 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack   2  0002.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.5002.50 

Celery,  per  crate    1.76@2.25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  per  crate. .  .Nominal 

do.  Los  Angeles,  per  i  rate  $1.35(0;  1.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.2501.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug..  1.5002.25 

Potatoes,  Salinas    1.4001.65 

Idahoes    1.3001.50 

Oregon   1.1001.25 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.1001.35 

New   70Sc 

Sweets,  per  lb  '.  506c 

Onions,   Australian   browns  75c0$1.OO 

Garlic,  per  lb  '  203%c 

Spinach  (good)   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack  5Qc0Si  on 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 

sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph.  $7.50  per  thousand.  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell.  Lindsay.  Cal. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
We  makft  a  specialty  of  shipping  to  outside 
points.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on  re- 
quest, stating  quantity.  Plants  ready  April 
to  May.    Address  Box  522.  Merced.  Cal.  

OLIVE  TREE8 — Mission,  Manzanillo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.    Guaranteed.    L.  T.  Schwa 

cofer.  Hemet,  Cal.  

OREGON    IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES — 

Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
D.  M.  Searby.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB — 2000  4- 
year  plantB  for  sale  cheap.  J.  H.  Boberg.  R.  D. 
1,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


Green  onions,  box  50@75c 

BEANS. 

Permission  has  now  been  given  to  sell 
white  beans.  Since  the  embargo  was  put 
into  effect  approximately  30,000,000  pounds 
of  these  beans  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Blackeyes  were 
somewhat  weaker  this  week,  while  the  de- 
mand for  Mexican  reds  and  T/eparies 
caused  them  to  advance  somewhat  in 
price.    Otherwise  prices  were  unchanged. 

Bnyos,  per  ctl  .$8.2508.60 

Blackeyes    a00@8.35 

Cranberry  beans   

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)  

Large  whites   

Llmas    (south,   reeleaned)   13.50013.65 

52/"  i   7.eo@7.eo 

Red  kidneys   A  

Mexican  reds    8.5008.75 

Tepary    beans    10.25 

Garbansos    7.0007.50 

POULTRY. 
The  general  poultry  market  Is  weaker. 
The  receipts  are  increasing  somewhat  and 
the  demand  is  falling  off.  Prices  have 
slumped  in  spots.  Turkeys  remain  un- 
changed. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do,  dressed  33036c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  43045c 

do,  1%  lbs  43045c 

do,  under  114  lbs  38042c 

Fryers    ........  50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  3C03Sc 

Small  Leghorn   32035c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   40045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  24025c 

Geese,   per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb   45c 

Ducks   30035c 

do.  old   30035c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   18020c 

do,  dressed   23025c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $1.0002.25 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  weak  throughout  the 
past  six  days,  dropping  l%c  the  last  day 
and  closing  4c  lower  than  the  close  of 
last  week.  Heavy  receipts,  with  no  out- 
let to  other  markets,  due  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  differential,  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  for  the  falling  market. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   41     39%  39%  39     39  37% 

Prime  1st  ....  Nominal 

EGGS.  • 
The  fluctuations  in  the  egg  market  dur- 
ing the  week  were  irregular,  but  the 
range  was.  small.  While  extras  and  ex- 
tra pnllets  close  lc  lower  than  last  week's 
close,  extra  firsts  and  firsts  were  un- 
changed and  extra  pullets  firsts  were  %c 
lower.  The  arrivals  of  eggs  are  neavy, 
but  more  than  usual  are  now  going  Into 
storage,  and  consumption  takes  care  of 
the  balance. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   38     37%  37     38     37%  37% 

Extra   lsts  ....37%  37     37     37%  37%  37% 

Firsts   36%  36     36     86%  37  37 

Extra  pullets.  .37%  37     36%  36     36%  36% 
do,  Firsts  . .  .36%  36%  36     36%  35%  35^ 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  inactive,  with  a 
comparatively  light  demand.  Monterey 
cheese  is  plentiful  and  weak. 

Y.  A.'s   26%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  26c 

Monterey  cheese   22024c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  unchanged. 
The  demand  for  apples  remains  steady 
and  such  strawberries  as  are  arriving  find 
ready  sale.  Most  of  the  strawberries  are 
coming  from  the  Los  Angeles  district. 
A  few  chests  came  in  from  the  Watson- 
ville  district  and  brought  from  $7  to  $13. 

Apples    (wlnesaps)   $2.0002.50 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  crate  $2.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  show  no  change  in  prices 
this  week.  Valencias  are  coming  in  more 
freely,  but  only  the  graded  fancy  stock 
is  reaching  this  market.  Tbe  market  Is 
not  active. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $3.5007.00 

Seedlings    3.6004.50 

Valencias,  fancy   $5.0006.00 

Valencias,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.6006.50 

Choice    6.0005.50 

Standard    3.5004.00 

Lemonettes    1.7502.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   3.0003.26 

Tangerines    2.6003.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruits  this  week  were  very 
quiet  and   no  change  in  the  prices  of- 
fered isno  ted. 


Citrus  Market  Report 

Los  Angeles,  April  10,  1918. 
Prices  on  all  oranges,  Including  navels, 
are  somewhat  lower,  though  demand  is 
still  strong.  A  steady  market  at  present 
prices  Is  anticipated.  Valencias  have  been 
rushed  East,  688  cars  of  oranges  having 
gone  the  past  seven  days.  Eastern  buy- 
ers complain  that  although  Valencias  are 
of  good  color  they  are  extremely  sour. 
Several  cars  have  been  turned  down,  which 
has  taken  some  of  the  optimism  ont  of 
shippers.  Some  growers  are  reported  to 
be  willing  to  sell  at  less  than  5c  on  the 
tree.  Advices  indicate  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  for  Valencias  for  some 
time  to  come  and  rushing  soar  Valencias 
to  market  is  unwarranted  and  will  hnrt 
the  market  for  this  class  of  fruit. 


Apples,  1917  crop   14014%e 

Apricots,   per  lb  120lBe 

Figs,  black.  1918  lOfttlle 

do,   white,   1918  12<(Il4c 

Calimyrna,  1918  l«017c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1918  7^(<18c 

I't-'irs   60  He 

Peaches,  1917   9011c 

HONEY. 

Some  1200  cases  of  honey  arrived  froim 
Australia  last  week,  but   little  remained 
on  this  coast.    This  will  be  the  last  ship, 
ment  for  the  present,  as  the  Government* 
has    placed    an    embargo    on  Australian 
honey,    the    space    on    the   vessels  being 
needed  for  bringing  in   food   of  greater 
necessity.     The    local    situation    is  uoS 
changed. 
Extracted— 

Water  white   18019c 

Light  amber   15017c 

Amber   Nominal 

Beeswax   >.itt42c 

RICE. 

Quotations  on  paddy  have  become  nom-  ! 
lnal,  as  there  is  little  offered.  The  milling 
season  is  practically  over  and  until  next* 
season's  crop  is  about  ready  for  market 
paddy  rice  will   remain  nominal.  Clean,- 
run  No.  1  is  being  held  very  closely,  and 
the  price  was  advanced  this  week  to  $8.50 
to  $8.87%.     Rice  may  go  above  $9. 

Paddy   *.  Nomina) 

Clean  run  No.  1  California  $8.5008.87% 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  April  9,  1918.  I 
BUTTEB. 

The  butter  receipts  the  past  week  both, 
east  and  west  and  lower  markets  every*] 
where  caused   a   sharp   break   in  prices.- 
The  arrivals  of  California  butter  here  for  . 
the   week    were   397,900   pounds,  against 
259,890  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. . 
Increase  in  snpply  and  a  slight  falling 
oft*  in  the  demand  caused  a  decline  of  6c-; 
up  to  Monday  and  the  market  is  now  i 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  37c' 

do,  prime  first  36cv 

do,  first   35c 

Daily  quotations — 
1918  Tnes.  Wed.  Tun.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   42     41     40     3S}i  38%  37  • 

1917 

Extra   87     37     37     87     40  49 

EGGS. 

More  coming  in.    The  receipts  by  rail 
for  the  week  were  3212  cases,  against  2360 
cases  tbe  same  week  last  year,  and  the 
truck  receipts  were  two  to  three  times  as 
large  as  those  by  rail,  causing  buyers  to- 
bear  the  market,  and  lower  prices  pre- , 
vailed.    There  was  a  very  good  demand,  ' 
however,   at   the  decline.     Cold  storage 
people  all  buying  and  a  vary  good  street 
demand  was  reported. 
Daily  qnotatlons: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   37     37     36     36     36  36 

Case  count  38    36    36    36    36  35 

Pullets   36     36     35     36     34  34 

1917— 

Extra   29     29J<  29%  30%  30%  30% 

Case  count  28     28     29     30     30  30 

Pullets   27     27     27     29     29  29 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  little  new  to  note  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  market  was  well  supplied  and 
all  good  fresh  stuff  met  with  a  fair  de- 
mand. Potato  prices  showed  no  improve- 
ment. Onions,  nnder  the  influence  of  I 
warm  weather  and  free  offerings  of  brown  I 
and  yellow,  were  both  dull.  White  were 
weak  in  sympathy  with  brown.  Cabbage 
in  good  demand.  Peppers  steady  and  cel- 
ery weak.  Cauliflower  out  of  the  market.  , 
Sweet  potatoes  scarce  and  higher;  demand 
fair.  Peas  In  light  supply  and  best  in 
good  demand  and  higher.  Asparagns  in 
fair  demand  bnt  weaker.  Some  summer 
squash  in  from  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
selling  in  a  limited  way  at  $1.75  per  four- 
basket  crate. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,   Northern,  per  cwt. ..  .$1.4001. 60 

do,  local,  per  cwt  7501.0© 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.4001.50 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt  60075c 

do.  white,  per  cwt  $2.0002.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  3©4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.75(n2.(>0 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb.  20025c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  15017c 

Celery,  per  crate  75cW$1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $4.00(«  4.25 

Peas,  per  lb  JP^P 

Asparagus,  per  lb  8010c 

POULTRY. 

Steady  market  and  fair  demand  was  had 
the  past  week  for  roost  offerings.  Broil- 
ers were  slow  and  weak,  but  fryers  were 
in  good  demand,  and  so  were  hens  and 
young  roosters.  Turkeys  and  ducks  were 
slow  of  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  3603Se 

Fryers.  2%  to  3  lbs  34035c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  33c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  ii--3*0 

Ducks   27028c 

Geese   ii--250 

Roosters,  S  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  330.14c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30031c 

Turkeys,  light   27028c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  18c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  were  steady,  but  slow  of  sale. 
Loquats  were  lower  under  freer  offerings, 
bnt  demand  fair. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.600170 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.7502.00 

Local  apples.  No.  1,  per  box. .  .1.4001. 6© 
Loquats,  per  lb  406c 

BEANS. 

There  were  not  many  moving  the  past 
week  and  prices  of  llmas,  whites  and 
blackeyes  show  no  change. 

Llmas,  per  cwt  lil  t* 

Lady  Washington    12  50 

Small  white,  per  cwt,    1260 
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NEW  LEMON  SALE  RULES  TO  AID  GOVERNMENT. 

At  the  foreign  lemon  sale  in  New  York  late  in  March  new  condi- 
tions of  sale  were  put  into  effect  by  the  auction  companies  with  the 
idea  of  co-operating  with  the  Government  and  securing  more  prompt 
release  of  the  ships  and  docks  and  to  place  the  fruit  in  consumption 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Lemons  in  lots  of  75  boxes  or  less 
will  be  sold  in  one  lot  with  the  minimum  purchase  40  boxes. 


Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blarkeyes,  per  cwt  '. .  8.60 

Tepary  •  '   9-00 

BERRIES. 
The  warmer  weather  stimulated  the  de- 
mand the  past  week,  which  was  good, 
and  prices  were  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $3.70@3.85 

Poor  to  choice,  per<  30-basket 

crate   2.50@2.75 

HAY. 

The  past  week  was  another  very  dull 
one  in  this  market  and  prices  are  lower. 
Buyers  are  taking  hold  sparingly  at  the 
reduction. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $26.00@2S.OO 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   27.00@29.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   23.00(5)24.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   25.00(8)20.00 

Straw,   per   ton   10.00®  12.00 

COTTON. 

Cotton  Is  higher  and  most  of  the  past 


week  the  market  was  bullish.  Our  review 
week  opened  with  good  speculative  buy- 
ing in  New  York  and  some  export  move- 
ment. The  mills  were  also  in  the  market. 
Spot  cotton  sold  Thursday  of  last  week 
in  New  York  at  36c  and  May  closed  in 
New  York  last  Saturday  at  34.18c,  with 
good  buying.  These  high  prices  caused 
the  mills  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
last  Monday  and  the  crop  news  from 
Texas  was  more  favorable.  Talk  of  the 
Government  fixing  prices  had  a  bearish 
influence  and  prices  worked  lower.  May 
closed  in  New  York  Monday  at  33.60c 
and  spot  middling  in  New  Orleans  at 
34.50c. 

HIDES. 

The  market  brightened  up  considerably 
the  past  week.  Prices  were  advanced  lc 
all  around,  with  the  exception  of  calf 
skins. 

Green  hides : 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  lie 

Calf  sklna,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  April  11,  1918. 
\  CATTLE — Good  cattle  are  not  very  plen- 
tiful, but  the  packers  are  getting  neces- 
sary supplies,  and  paying  strong  prices. 
This  condition  probably  will  prevail  un- 
til grass  cattle  come  on. 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
Second  quality   10y2@llc 

'    Thin   7@10c 

'Cows  and  heifers — 

(    No.   1   9%@10c 

(    Second  quality  '  8@9c 

[    Common  to  thin  0%@7y2c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

i    Good   :  7%@8%c 

1    Fair   «'/j@7c 

Thin   5@5MiC 

Calves —  _ 

Lightweight   10y3@llc 

Medium   9@10c 

Heavy    8@  !)c 

,    SHEKP — Sheep    are    scarce.  Suckling 
lambs  are  not  plentiful  yet  and  held  in 
the  country  around  $8  per  head. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@17V2c 

Milk   14@14MtC 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14%r<?l.r>c 

do,  ewes   12@12%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  very  scarce  and  higher. 
A  good  many  half-finished  hogs  are  com- 
ing in,  resulting  in  many  of  them  killing 
soft.  Packers  do  not  want  this  kind,  but 
are  using  some  at  3c  under  the  market. 

•  Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  1000140  15Hc 

do,  140@30O  /.  17c 

do,  300@400   16V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   18%c 

do,  second  quality  nVztiilSc 

Cows  and  heifers   K5%@l"%c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  15@ixc 

'Lambs,  sucklings   28c 

do,  vearling   26c 

Sheep— Wethers   ..24c 

do,  ewes   21c 

Hogs   24c 

HIDES. 

Cattle: 

Wet  Salted  hides,  per  lb.— 

Steers  and  cows,  all  weights  10@llc 

Bulls  and  stags    8®  9c 

•  Kip   14@15c 

r    Veal  and  calf   20@22c 

Horses : 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime  $4.00®5.00 

do.  medium    3.00@4.00 

Small    1.50@2.O0 

Colts   50@1.50 


Los  Angeles,  April  9,  1918. 
CATTLE— Under  the  influence  of  a  quiet 
beef  market,  killers  bought  less  freely  the 
past  week.    Prices,  however,  ruled  steady 
and  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .|10.00@11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00®  10.00 

HOGS  —  Offerings  continue  light  and 
what  are  coming  in  meet  with  a  good 
demand.  Markets  both  north  and  east 
were  a  little  higher,  which  caused  killers 
here  to  bid  up   full  quotations  for  all 


good  hogs. 
He 


leavy,  averaging  250(ff'300  lbs..$i:i.50rfiH4.50 

Mixed,  200(5250  lbs   i5.50(»10.50 

Light,   175@200  lbs   15.50@10.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — With  warmer  weather  and  light 
■offerings  the  market  the  past  week  was 
firm.     Killers,   however,   were  light  buy- 
•ers,  the  trade  not  wanting  much  mutton 
at  present  prices. 

Prime  wethers   JlO.OOlSll.OO 

Prime  ewes   *.   9.50(910.50 

Yearlings    10.50®11.50 

Lambs    14.00@15.00 


North  Portland,  April  8,  1918. 
Cattle  receipts  today.  1300.  The  market 
opened  up  strong.  The  choicest  lot  of 
steers,  weighing  about  1200  pounds, 
brought  an  advance  of  10c  over  last  Mon- 
day, selling  at  $12.10.  Quotations  are: 
Good  to  choice  steers,  $11.50  to  $12.10: 
medium  to  good  steers.  $10.50  to  $1150; 
common  to  medium  steers,  $S.50  to  S10.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $9.75  to  $10.75: 
common  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $0.00 
to  $9.50;  canners,  $3.00  to  $5.00;  bulls. 
$5.00  to  $0.00;  calves.  $7.50  to  $12.00; 
etockers  and  feeders,  $6.50  to  $9.50. 


Hog  receipts  today,  1250.  An  advance 
of  25c  was  recorded  on  prime  hogs,  mak- 
ing a  new  top  of  $17.50.  All  other  grades 
were  strong  to  25c  higher.  Quotations 
are:  Prime  lights,  $17.25  to  $17.50;  prime 
heavies,  $16.75  to  $17.00;  pigs,  $14.75  to 
$15.75;  bulk,  $17.00  to  $17.25. 

Sheep  receipts  today,  100.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  special  lambs  that  have 
been  sold,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
sheep  quotations,  which  are:  Western 
lambs,  $15.00  to  $15.50;  valley  lambs, 
$14.50  to  $15.00;  vearlings,  $13.00  to  $13.50; 
wethers,  $12.50  to  $13.00;  ewes,  $9.00  to 
$12.00. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


absolutely  hydrautically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 
 Write  for  Bulletins  


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO..  Land  Dept.,  350  California,  Street,  San  Franclaeo. 


BIG  DEMAND  FOR  TRACTIONEERS 


The  great  Importance  of  the  tractor  today  has  caused  tremendous  de- 
mand for  tractor  operators  and  repair  men.  Ranchers  everywhere  want 
competent  tractioneers.  BIG  PAY.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 
OFFERED  YOUNG  MEN  In  this  new  trade.  Western  America's  Oldest. 
Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Trade  School  has  Inaugurated  a  special  course 
in  Tractloneering  and  can  PERFECT  YOU  as  an  expert.  Write  for  64- 
page  catalog.  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 

Flgueroa  at  Eighth  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HOLT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  USED  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 


How  to  keep  your  Ford  engine 
running  like  new 


Every  car  has  different  lubricating 
problems.  In  the  Ford  the  special  prob- 
lem arises  from  the  exclusive  and  in- 
genious construction  by 
which  the  disc  clutch  _^ 
and  transmission  gears 
are  enclosed  with  the 
engine. 

In  other  makes  of 
cars,  these  three  parts 
are  separate,  and  the  oil- 
ing requirements  of  each 
are  met  by  a  different 
lubricant. 

In  the  Ford,  one  oil 
must  lubricate  all  three 
of  these  parts — the  en- 
gine, transmission  gears 
and  the  disc  clutch. 

Faulty  lubrication 
causes  90%  of  trouble 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  for 
trouble  in  the  Ford  engine  shows  that 
improper  lubrication  is  to  blame  for 
90%  of  them.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  sediment  formed  by  ordinary  oil 
which  breaks 
down  under  the 
heat  of  the  en- 
gine. This  sedi- 
ment crowds  the 
oil  with  lubricat- 


The  famous  Sediment  Test, 
showing  how  Veedolreduces 
the  formation  of  sediment 
under  engine  heat  86%.  The 
left-hand  bottle  eontainaor- 
dinary  oil  and  the  right- 
hand  bottle  Veedol,  both 
taken  after  500  mtlee  of 
running 


ing  qualities  away  from  points  where 
it  is  most  needed,  causing  friction  and 
rapid  wear. 

The  ideal  lubricant  for 
your  Ford 

Ford  owners  are  rap- 
idly learning  that  Veedol 
Medium  is  the  ideal 
lubricant  for  their  cars. 

It  is  heavy  enough  for 
the  engine  and  gears, 
yet  light  enough  so  that 
the  clutch  does  not  drag. 

Ordinary  oil  evaporates 
rapidly  under  the  heat  of 
the  engine.  Ford  owners 
get  25%  to  50%  more  mile- 
age per  gallon  with  Veedol, 
because  Veedol  not  only 
resists  destruction  by  heat 
and  minimizes  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  sedi- 
ment, but  also  reduces  evaporation  loss  to 
a  negligible  quantity. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 

engineer.  Contains 
Veedol  Lubrication 
Chart,  showing  cor- 
rect grade  of  Veedol 
for  every  car,  winter 
or  summer.  Send  10c 
for  a  copy.  It  may 
save  you  many  dollars. 


In  the  Ford  power  plant  the  engine, 
transmission  gears  and  disc  clutch 
are  ingeniously  enclosed  together. 
One  oil  must  meet  the  different  lubri- 
cation requirements  of  theeet  three 
important  parts.  Veedol  medium  is 
specially  made  to  do  this 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 
COMPANY 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
1815   Bowline    Green  Bidir.. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Leonard  Freer,  Distrib- 
utor, Monndnock  BuildlnK. 
Sun  Fruntisco. 
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To  Cut  Your  Tire  Costs 

Racine  Country  Road  and  Racine  Multi- 
Mile  Cord  tire*  are  known  for  the  econo- 
my they  bring. 

Extra  endurance — mxtra  mileage — ex- 
tra value  for  the  money — re»ult  from 
many  Racine  Rubber  Company  Extra 
Teste.  Each  meant  saving  for  the  u»er, 
not  in  price,  but  in  better,  longer  service. 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 


These  Extra  Tests  are  thorough  and 
exacting.    For  instance:    all  fabric  is  Ex- 
tra-Tested for  tensile  strength  in  a  spec- 
ially designed  machine  which  makes 
certain  of  the  necessary  strength 
to  resist  the  pounding  of  the 
road — the  rough  bruises  of 
country  driving. 


Jtl 

E 


MILE 
CUAIiANTEE 


dlho  ^ 
mm  ^ 

CEE> 


Full  Measure  of  Service 

comes  with  every  tire 
bearing  the  Racine  Rub- 
ber Company  name. 

Racine  Country  Road 
Tires— 5000  Mile  Guar- 
antee— are  specially  built 
and  Extra-  Tested  to  meet 
the  hardest  demands  of 
country  road  driving. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord 
Tires,  the  peak  of  cord  tire 
quality—  Estra-Tested. 

Also  Extra-Tested  red 
and  gray  tubes. 

For  Your  Own  Pro- 
tection Bm  Certain 
Every  Racine  Tire  You 
Bay,  Beart  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY 

OINE  =  MAN  TRACTOR 

QUALITY  ECONOMY  SERVICE 


Be  sure  and  see  this  popular  Tractor  at  the 
Davis  Demonstration,  April  17th  -  18th  -  19th. 

Unequalled  by  any  Tractor  on  the  market  of  like  capacity. 
Operates  all  day  on  fifteen  gallons  distillate  or  kerosene. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,  State  Dist. 

213  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Chops  The  Plow  Slice 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


With  plenty  of  power  as  furnished 
by  tractors,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  devices  will  be  invented 
and  proved  out  whereby  a  fine  seed- 
bed may  be  made  at  the  same  time 
plowing  is  done,  giving  the  tractor 
firm  footing  and  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extra  trip  over  plowed 
ground  to  work  it  down.  There  are 
cases  where  land  should  be  left 
rough  all  winter,  but  generally  there 
will  be  great  advantage  in  having 


the  seedbed  worked  fine  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plowing,  as  even  disk 
cultivators  seldom  do.  One  such 
device  is  shown  in  the  picture  of 
the  "Once  Over"  tiller,  which  will 
be  demonstrated  at  Davis,  April  17 
to  20,  by  Hamilton  &  Nickell  of 
Sacramento.  None  of  these  axe  in 
use  west  of  the  Rockies,  but  if 
farmers  show  enough  interest  in  it 
at  the  Demonstration  the  agency 
will  be  taken  by  these  gentlemen. 


FURROW  SIDE  VIEW  OF  "ONCE-OVER"  TILLER  WITH  GUARD  REMOVED  SHOWING 
POSITION  OF  ROTOR  BLADES. 


PLOW-PULL  REQUIRED  AT  DAVIS. 


That  good  uniform  plowing  condi- 
tions are  available  for  the  Tractor 
and  Implement  Demonstration  to  be 
held  at  Davis,  April  17  to  20,  is  in- 
dicated by  tests  made  of  the  pounds 
draft  required  to  plow  in  these  fields. 
Professor  J.  B.  Davidson  of  Univer- 
sity Farm  reports  results  of  these 
tests  as  follows:  Using  four  ten- 
inch  moldboards  with  medium  sharp 
shares  and  plowing  eight  inches 
deep,  the  pull  varied  from  1700  to 
1900  pounds,  averaging  1800.  The 
draft  per  square  inch  of  cross  sec- 
tion of  furrow  slice  was  5.6  pounds. 
In  a  second  testing  two  twelv&rinch 
•bottoms  with  shares  that  needed 
sharpening  and  going  eight  inches 
deep,  the  pull  was  1300  to  1400 
pounds,  or  7.3  pounds  per  square 
inch.  In  an  adjoining  field  two 
fourteen-inch  bottoms  going  six 
inches  deep  with  very  dull  shares 
required  1100  pounds,  or  6.5  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  furrow  slice.  This 
is  not  such  outrageous  pulling  as  at 
Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  dem- 
onstrations, and  will  give  a  fairer 
show. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  TRACTOR 
PROFITABLE. 

Seven  factors  are  needed  to  make 
tractor  operation  profitable  as  out- 
lined by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  at  Uni- 
versity Farm:  (1)  Work  adapted  to 
a  tractor;  (2)' enough  days'  work  to 
reduce  the  overhead  expenses  of  de- 
preciation, interest,  etc.;  (3)  lubri- 
cation is  the  big  thing;  (4)  the  oper- 
ator must  be  able  to  detect  trouble; 
(5)  the  operator  must  inspect  the 
machine  regularly  and  carefuly;  (6) 
he  must  be  able  to  make  adjustments; 
(7)  properly  adapted  tillage  equip- 
ment is  necessary.  The  largest  trac- 
tor that  can  be  used  profitably  is  the 
one  that  can  increase  the  power  of  a 
man  most  while  at  the  same  time 


being  not  too  big  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired. It  should,  however,  have  a 
third  to  a  half  more  power  than  you 
think  you  will  need.  A  tractor  too 
small  to  do  the  work  is  not  profit- 
able because  the  operator  will  over- 
load it  and  then  come  extra  repair 
bills.  One  big  one  which  cannot 
well  be  overloaded  is  also  better 
than  two  small  ones  which  require 
two  men. 

Tractors  drawbar  attachments  for 
pulling  a  number  of  mowers  or 
grain  binders  by  one  machine  are 
on  the  market. 


Layne  &  Bowler 

Turbine  Centrifugal 

PUMPS 

have  capacities  ranging  from 
180  to  4500  gallons  per  minute 
Our  catalogue  No.  25  gives  full 
information. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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Her  Boy 

is 

"Over 
There" 

She  has  given  her  all. 
With  a  proud  heart  |fe^C 
and  a  firm  smile  she  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  motherhood  —  her  son.  Her  patriotism, 
her  loyalty  cannot  be  measured  by  mere  dollars  —  she  has  given  of  her 
heart's  blood,  of  her  very  soul. 

And  you  are  but  asked  to  lend!  If  you  gave  every  dollar  that  you  have 
and  hope  to  have,  your  sacrifice  would  be  as  nothing  to  hers.  But  you 
are  asked  only  to  lend,  to  invest  in  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

U.  S.  GOV'T  BONDS  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN 
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Qreat,  ¥>ig,  Handsome  Tire,  with  a  big-button, 

NON-SKID  TREAD  that  gives  you  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  safety  against  side-slipping.  It  is  built  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  demand  in  a  tire,  combining  luxury,  resiliency, 
comfort,  speed,  good  looks,  endurance,  safety  and  economy  to 
the  highest  degree. 

The  reputation  of  an  old  and  long-experienced  manufactur- 
ing institution  for  tires  of  the  highest  quality  and  soundest  value 
is  more  than  maintained  by  the  unsurpassed  record  of  the 
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Hou;  Besf  Peach  Growers  Thin  Fruit 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Big  Peaches  of  uniform  beat  quality  and  paying 
from  hand  thinning  just 


F  WE  DON'T  thin 
peaches,  we  get  too 
many  "standards." 
The  Peach  Growers' 
Association  pays  ac- 
cording to  grade,  so  it  pays  to 
have  big  fruits;  for  it  takes 
less  picking  and  cutting  and  less 
space  on  the  trays  per  pound 
for  big  fruit  than  for  little 
fruit. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Weeks  and  Sons  of 
Tehama  county  have  always 
thinned  by  hand  since  their  El- 
bertas,  Muirs,  and  L  o  v  e  1  1  s 
planted  23  years  ago  began  to 
bear.  The  only  exceptions  were 
two  or  three  very  light  crops. 
They  thin  by  hand;  because  in 
thinning  with  a  club,  you  don't 
always  hit  the  peach  you  aim 
at,  but  often  you  hit  one  you 
wanted  to  leave.  It  may  be 
loosened  without  dropping  at 
once.  After  you  have  been  club- 
bing peaches  all  day  with  your 
neck  bent  back,  you  don't  see 
straight  at  4  p.  m.  By  hand 
thinning  the  Weeks'  get  uni- 
formly large-sized  peaches  with  malformed  ones  taken  off  before  they 
rob  the  others. 

Peach  thinning  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  May;  for  the  pits 
begin  to  harden  shortly  after  that,  and  the  hardening  requires  more 
plant  food  than  the  peach  flesh  takes  from  the  ground  all  season.  This 
should  not  be  wasted. 

The  aim  of  the  Weeks'  since  they  began  to  irrigate  four  years  ago  is 
to  leave  enough  peaches  properly  spaced,  so  they  will  have  to  prop  the 
trees.  How  they  prune  would  have  a  bearing  on  this.  Their  pruning 
methods  have  al- 
ready been  told  in 
these  columns. 
They  found  before 
they  installed  ir- 
rigation, that  the 
peaches  should  be 
left  about  six 
inches  apart  as  a 
rule.  Now  they 
leave  them  three 
or  four  inches 
apart  so  the  ma- 
ture fruit  will 
barely  touch- each 
other;  and  have 
doubled  their  for- 
mer crops. 

A  peach  rub- 
bing against  an- 
other may  be  mis- 
shapen or  drop 
p  r  e  m  a  t  u  r.e  1  y. 
Peaches  set  op- 
posite each  other 
on  a  twig  will  rob 
each  other  or  one 
will  force  the  oth- 
er off.  This  is  es- 
pecially notice- 
able, says  Mrs. 
Weeks,  where 
Muirs    set  two 


prices  for  shipping,  canning,  or  drying,  result 
before  the  pits  harden. 


peaches  at  the  end  of  a  trwig. 
On  a  vertical  twig  leave  as 
many  peaches  as  will  hang. 
Down-hanging  twigs  will  sup- 
port more  than  twigs  coming  at 
a  side  angle  from  the  limb. 

Pointers  from  Other  Districts. 

"On  real  vigorous  trees,  leave 
more  fruit  than  on  weak  ones," 
is  the, advice  of  J.  J.  Schnoor,  a 
Los  Angeles  county  peach  grow- 
er of  11  years  experience.  "You 
must  know  your  tree,  or  judge 
by  the  growth  of  the  previous 
season.  1  generally  start  on 
Crawfords,  whieh  are  large 
enough  to  thin  before  Mayflow- 
ers; though  all  varieties  are 
ready  about  the  same  time.  I 
thin  when  they  are  about  as 
big  as  the  end  of  my  thumb, 
leaving  them  as  a  rule  six 
inches  apart,  for  I  don't  water 
the  early  fruit  unless  the  winter 
has  been  very  dry.  On  a  down- 
hanging  fruit  twig  ten  inches 
long,  you  could  leave  three  or 
four;  but. on  one  pointing  upward,  two  would  be  enough  on  aeconnt  of 
sunburn  and  blackening  of  fruit  on  the  sunny  side.  I  go  over  them 
about  three  times  to  get  any  that  may  have  been  overlooked  previously." 

C.  H.  Schmidt  of  Fresno  county  with  Tuscans  and  Phillips  begins  thin- 
ning when  they  are  the  size  of  peanuts  and  continues  five  or  six  weeks, 
going  over  them  twice  and  taking  out  occasional  misfits  all  through  the 
season.  He  would  leave  two  or  three  peaches  on  a  twig  a  f*ot  long, 
pulling  off  the  double  Tuscans  if  there  are  many. 

M.  Rusznak  of  San  Bernardino  county  with  good  cultivation  of  sandy 

  soil  but  no  irriga- 
tion, leaves  Tus- 
cans and  Phillips 
four  inches  apart 
as  a  rule,  starting 
in  time  to  finish 
before  pits  har- 
den, but  thinning 
fruit  all  summer 
when  there  is 
nothing  very  ur- 
ge n  t  to  do.  He 
picks  off  the  smal- 
lest fruit  and  that 
which  is  faulty. 
On  spur  twigs  he 
leaves  only  the 
peach  nearest  the 
branch.  Longer 
twigs  will  hang 
down  and  not 
break  s*  easily 
with   a  load. 

A  Yolo  county 
grower  used  to  ad- 
v  i  s  e  picking  off 
the  bigger  peaches 
to  give  the  little 
ones  a  chance  to 
grow.  His  neigh- 
bor said  to  give 
the  best  ones  all 
the  advantage. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  GOOD  LESSON  IN  DRY  FARMING. 

ALL  THAT  WE  HEAR  and  all  that  we  have 
seen  in  various  runnings-about  indicate  that 
California  will  make  a  grain  output  of  very 
satisfactory  dimensions.  There  may  be  some  pretty 
clear  demonstrations  that  a  grain  crop  will  be 
made,  under  some  conditions,  with  much  less 
water  than  has  been  previously  considered  neces- 
sary for  safety,  and  this  will  give  dry-farming 
policies  and  methods  increased  prominence  in  cur- 
rent agricultural  thought  in  this  State.  And  that 
is  very  fortunate,  for  we  seem  to  be  continually 
getting  better  preparedness  to  handle  the  land  by 
rational  schedule  in  the  place  of  allowing  every- 
thing to  turn  upon  the  natural  opening  of  the 
rainy  season.  Of  course,  the  development  of  the 
tractor  and  fleet  of  tillage  tools  which  follow  its 
strong  lead  is  fundamental  in  dry-farming  prog- 
ress, for  they  can  choose  their  own  time  for  work 
and  they  can  easily  furnish  deeper  and  more  thor- 
ough tillage — both  of  which  are  essential  to  get- 
ting the  greatest  growth  from  the  least  rainfall. 
What  promisee  to  be  done  this  year,  largely  by 
old  methods,  shows  what  probably  can  always  be 
made  sure  by  beginning  tillage  in  the  form  of  a 
fallow  after  our  very  early  harvest,  by  reducing 
the  usual  summer-loss  by  evaporation  and  by  sav- 
ing rainfall  by  setting  a  moisture-trap  for  the 
very  beginning  of  it. 

The  present  prospect  of  a  considerable  yield  of 
grain  with  such  a  scant  rainfall  is  of  course  de- 
pendent upon  the  rather  low  temperatures  which 
have  prevailed  and  the  absence  of  very  dry  winds. 
This  is  what  gave  us  much  of  what  was  harvested 
last  year,  when  the  rains  stopped  too  soon,  and 
this  is  also  our  surety  this  year,  when  the  rains 
began  too  late.  We  shall  always  depend  to  some 
degree  upon  the  current  weather,  „as  all  farmers 
always  have  done  and  always  will  do,  but  we 
surely  now  have  an  outlook  for  controlling  and 
equalizing  soil-moisture  throughout  the  growing 
season,  which  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  old  pol- 
icies and  old  tillage  agencies. 

Jt    J*  J» 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  GRAIN  BAG. 

WE  COUNT  it  very  fortunate  that  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  bulk  storage  and 
shipments  of  grain  is  going  forward  as  we 
advised  that  it  be  pursued,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  brakes  were  apparently  set  upon  the  wheels 
when  the  Sacramento  Valley  growers  took  up  their 
push  to  secure  it.  And  it  now  appears  that  re- 
leasing the  wind  which  set  these  brakes  was 
through  some  mistaken  pulling  of  the  rope.  We 
are  assured  that  the  grain  branch  of  the  Food 
Administration  did  not  intend  to  stop  the  grow- 
ers from  going  on  with  their  enterprises,  if  they 
should  finally  decide  it  to  be  advantageous,  and 
that  W.  A.  Starr,  who  was  the  official  ^Eolus  on 
that  occasion,  did  not  intend  to  blow  over  the 
elevator  proposition  at  all,  but  that  someone  else 
slit  the  wind-bag  on  the  wrong  angle.  However, 
the  gale  which  burst  out  was  on  the  whole  a  help 
to  the  enterprise,  for  the  howling  of  it  waked 
up  many  people  who  added  their  hullabaloo — caus- 
ing the  general  public  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


We  need  that  sort  of  a  mishap  in  many  of  our 
farming  affairs.  Anything  which  will  make  farm- 
ers so  mad  that  they  will  stop  their  confidential 
growling  and  enter  upon  a  general  hue  and  cry 
to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges  must  be 
counted  an  advantage.  Just  as  soon  as  those  who 
try  to  farm  the  farmers  realize  that  they  will  not 
take  the  gag  and  that  to  make  a  farmer  keep  quiet 
he  has  to  be  killed,  we  shall  see  less  of  the  pranks 
of  the  hush  artists. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  general  student  of  the 
outlook  in  grain  handling  to  notice  that  trans- 
portation managers  are  preparing  for  bulk  ship- 
ments. The  following  news  item  in  the  daily 
journals  last  week  indicates  this: 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  construction  through- 
out the  great  California  grain  belt  of  community 
elevators,  local  transportation  experts  foresee  a 
heavy  movement  of  California  grain  in  bulk  in- 
stead of  in  sacks,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
State  since  the  early  days.  J.  D.  Brennan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Sacramento  division  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  reported  yesterday  that  community 
grain  elevators  are  planned  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  at  Arbuckle,  Woodland  and 
other  points. 

Of  course,  the  absence  of  terminal  elevators  at 
Port  Costa  or  other  deep-sea  loading  points  does 
not  scare  the  railways.  They  do  not  care  if  there 
never  are  to  be  any,  and  with  no  ships  until  after 
the  war  it  does  not  matter  to  anyone  whether 
there  are  any  now  or  not.  And  so  long  as  the 
railway  can  whip  away  grain  from  country  ele- 
vators to  Galveston,  why  should  they  worry  about 
short  hauls  to  Port  Costa?  The  whole  game  of 
bag  dealers,  one-story  warehouse  men  and  others 
against  the  growers'  interests  in  economical  hand- 
ling is  an  interesting  one.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  about  it.  but  we  shall  insist  that  the 
grower  has  a  fair  chance  to  play  his  hand  without 
being  told  that  his  ace  is  a  two-spot! 

J*    J»  J* 
BARLEY-SAVING  FOR  HIGHER  USES 

IT  LOOKS  AS  THOUGH  we  should  have  a  lot  of 
barley  this  year  and  get  a  good  price  for,  it — 
if  the  Food  Administration  can  keep  the  prof- 
iteers from  getting  into  it  as  they  got  into  last 
year's  crop,  before  regulations  could  Ret  the  salt 
on  their  tails.  Fortunately  now  regulations  have 
really  caged  the  brewing  birds,  which  are  now 
figuring  on  furnishing  two-thirds  of  a  song  on 
half  the  feed.  Current  reports  are  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Brewers'  Association,  including  all  the  sixty 
breweries  in  the  State,  will  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  barley  from  80,000,000  pounds  to  40,000,- 
000  pounds  and  rice  from  21,000,000  pounds  to 
11,000,000  pounds,  while  reducing  the  production 
of  beer  from  1,542.000  barrels  to  1,079,400  barrels. 

This  means  that  the  beery  public  will  get 
weaker  beer  and,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
brewers  will  pay  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  much 
taxes,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  take  both  more  beer 
and  more  money  to  get  an  addled  pate  than  for- 
merly. If  we  could  keep  right  along  in  that  line, 
it  would  amount  to  a  sort  of  progressive  prohibi- 
tion— but  most  people  wish  to  go  faster  than  that. 
And  it  is  a  good  time  to  do  it,  because  cutting 
out  half  the  barley  used  for  brewing  would  play 
havoc  with  the  price  of  barley  in  ordinary  times. 
But  now,  with  Europe  hungry  for  barley  and  with 
a  way  to  get  it  across,  barley  growers  need  not 
care  if  the  brewers  never  come  back.  And  many 
brewers  are  now  getting  ready  for  that. 

#  *  * 
REAL  PRICES  FOR  REAL  GRAIN. 
T  IS  REALLY  very  interesting  to  contemplate 
what  a  lot  of  virtue  is  being  injected  into  the 
moral  system  of  humanity  by  the  war.  We  are 
buying  Liberty  Bonds  at  home  and  helping  hold  the 
west  front  against  the  onrush  of  kaiserism,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  golden  rule  through 
out  the  world,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  with 
money  and  men  toward  that  sublime  end,  which 
we  shall  attain  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  And  while  we  are  striv 
ing  for  that  great  objective,  it  is  cheering  to  see 
how  many  incidental  virtues  are  developing  as 
though  humanity  was  really  trying  to  cleanse 
itself  to  be  more  worthy  of  the  boon  of  victory 
for  the  right  for  which  it  devotedly  strives.  There 
are,  of  course,  instances  of  this  in  nearly  all  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  they  all  exemplify  the  higher 
moral  life  of  man — which  is  probably  all  there 
is  that  is  really  true  and  durable  in  him. 
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One  instance  of  what  we  have  in  mind  is  agri- 
cultural and  therefore  ours  to  preach  about.  How 
long  has  it  been  since  actual  producers  began  to 
strive  for  actuality  in  public  dealings  in  food 
products — so  that  the  trade  should  really  repre- 
sent the  physical  product  which  mankind  needs 
for  sustenance?  It  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
principle  of  honesty  beyond  the  embodiment  of 
honesty  in  mankind.  Thus  it  has  remained  until 
the  great  stress  of  the  war  has  revaled  the  deprav- 
ity and  inhumanity  of  gambling  in  food  products 
and  the  baseness  of  propagating  a  gambling  de- 
sire for  it  among  people  generally.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  checking  this,  Mr.  Hoover  said  the 
other  day: 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  large  trading  on  speculation,  that 
the  exchanges  should  set  their  faces  rigidly  against 
the  stimulation  of  minor  speculation  through  the 
operation  of  private  wire  houses.  The  majority  of 
the  exchange  members  have  long  recognized  that 
this  type  of  business  in  the  public  mind  is  akin 
to  bucket  shop  speculation.  If  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  exchanges  accomplishes  its  objective,  the 
country  will  soon  have  a  wider  confidence  in  ex- 
change trading." 

Surely  It  will,  and  an  exchange  will  become  a 
blessing  instead  of  an  abomination.  Just  as  in 
the  affairs  of  nations  the  war  promises  to  bring 
in  open  and  clean  diplomacy,  so  in  the  relations 
of  individuals  we  may  advance  to  clean  and  real 
trading,  and  it  may  then  be  possible  to  penalize 
gambling  in  the  names  of  foods  which  makes  ra- 
tional operations  with  real  foods  always  danger- 
ous and  often  destructive,  because  facts  and  judg- 
ment based  thereon  are  excluded,  and  all  situa- 
tions framed  up  to  suit  gambling. 

^8 

WHY  FARMERS  MUST  HAVE  HIGH  PRICES. 

ANOTHER  SPARK  of  virtue  which  has  been 
stricken  by  the  war  is  the  realization  by 
the  trading  classes  that  farming  conditions 
must  not  longer  be  camouflaged  for  the  public 
eye.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  is 
a  large  and  influential  society  which  has  been 
engaged  for  some  months  in  securing  a  careful 
study  by  experts  of  conditions  fundamental  in 
the  sustenance  of  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
report  has  just  been  published,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  paragraphs: 

During  the  last  50  or  75  years  (principally 
since  1840),  while  the  large  cities  in  this  country 
and  Europe  have  been  growing,  the  established 
agricultural  areas  that  produced  food  were  supple- 
mented by  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  In  the 
Middle  West,  Canada,  Brazil,  Argentine,  South  and 
Central  Africa,  Australia  and  Siberia. 

Food  products,  chiefly  grains  and  meats,  were 
produced  on  virgin,  unfertilized  lands.  Emigrant 
labor  was  employed  and  subsequently  there  was 
cheap  railroad  and  steamship  transportation,  bo 
until  recently  (about  1905)  the  people  in  the 
cities  have  been  fed  on  food  produced  and  sold  at 
a  price  which  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  plant  food 
contained  in  crops  which  must  be  returned  to  the 
soil  to  maintain  productivity. 

Today  conditions  are  changed.  There  is  not 
much  unclaimed  virgin  soil.  Fertilizers,  needed 
to  maintain  and  augment  soil  productivity,  are 
scarce  and  consequently  increasing  In  price.  Labor 
is  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Taxes,  capital  costs 
(higher  land  values)  and  transportation  costs  (be- 
cause of  longer  distances)  have  increased.  The 
increased  costs  arising  from  changed  conditions 
have  resulted  in  increased  food  prices  compared 
with  those  of  former  days  when  virgin  soils  pro- 
duced bountifully,  when  there  were  low  land 
values,  a  plentiful  supply  of  low-priced  emigrant 
labor,  cheap  transportation  and  practically  no 
overhead  charges. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  to  the  thinking 
farmer  nor  to  the  student  of  farming  conditions. 
The  new  thing  about  it  is  that  a  commercial  as- 
sociation should  see  the  importance  of  having 
the  public  generally  understand  and  receive  it  as 
the  result  of  a  careful  Investigation  which  they 
have  pursued  at  considerable  cost.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  to  paste  in  his  hat 
to  use  when  flippant  critics  claim  that  he  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  prices  which  perhaps  made 
his  grandfather  rich!  Even  the  commercial  world 
is  moving  toward  the  light  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

t$8  a^C 

A  DRIVE  FOR  FARM  LABOR. 

CALIFORNIA  WILL  BE  short  of  farm  labor 
this  summer.    That  fact  is  now  universally 
recognized.    It  is  conceded  now  even  by  the 
people  who,  to  serve  their  own   prejudices  and 
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HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(4-20-18) 

Watch  i  the  yellow  label. 

A  subscriber  up  in  Nevada  writes  he  was  wait- 
ing for  that  "young  fellow"  to  call  for  his  renewal, 
but  just  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  young  fellow 
had  another  and  bigger  job  on  hand  he  decided  to 
follow  my  advice  and  trust  his  Uncle  Sam  to  carry 
the  dollar  to  us. 

Well,  Uncle  Sam  did  his  part,  as  he  always  docs, 
with  promptitude  and  dispatch.  He  will  carry  your 
dollar  just  as  safely  and  promptly.  Give  him  a  trial. 

<tl  AA  ^    check,    a    money    order,  ft  4  A  A 

JI.UUa  dolUr  b,n  or  •»••*»■*«■  J I  IMJ 

>  stamps   serve  equally   well.  ~  * 

TRUST  UNCLE  SAM  TO  ACCOMPLISH  ANYTHING 
HE  UNDERTAKES.     BUY  A  BOND 
AND  WATCH  HIM. 

Elizabeth  Mrflugh,  Subscription  Clerk 


purposes,  have  hitherto  contended  that  there  would 
be  plenty  If  farmers  would  "treat  men  right."  It 
was  an  irrelevant  claim  because  practically  every 
farmer  has  for  some  time  known  and  felt  that  to 
give  good  treatment  to  willing  and  capable  labor- 
ers is  not  only  human  but  is  practically  the  only 
way  to  farm  profitably,  and  has  acted  upon  that 
conviction  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  it  is 
now  conceded  that  to  treat  men  right  does  not 
make  any  more  men,  but  is  only  a  good  way  to 
hold  onto  all  of  that  kind  of  men  which  now 
exists.  Of  the  actual  shortage  of  men  which  is 
how  demonstrated,  we  expect  to  speak  in  more  de- 
tail later.  At  present  we  merely  wish  to  impress 
upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  going  to  work  at 
once,  individually  and  collectively,  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  best  possible  road  to  get  what  men 
they  need  by  better  distribution  and  fuller  em- 
ployment of  all  the  available  labor  supply.  And 
when  they  do  this  it  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
Increasing  the  supply  from  outside  sources.  We 
have  two  notable  communications  on  this  subject 
on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  One  is  from  a  prac- 
tical small-farmer  to  whose  experiences  and  views 
heed  should  be  given.  His  chief  outcry  is  that 
something  must  be  done,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 


Preparedness  for  Tree  Planting. 
To  the  Editor:  I  intended  planting  fruit  trees 
this  spring,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  until 
now,  when  it  is  too  late.  I  have  been  advised 
by  an  experienced  orchardist  that  if  I  blast  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  and  dig  the 
holes  and  put  some  manure  in  each  hole  and  let 
it  stand  until  planting  time  next  February  that 
I  will  gain  enough  in  extra  growth  and  thrift 
in  the  few  years  following  to  make  up  for  this 
year  that  I  have  lost.  Kindly  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  matter. 
— J.  H.  M.,  San  Francisco. 

If  the  land  you  intend  to  plant  has  hardpan  or 
other  form  of  tight  bottom,  blasting  will  be  of 
advantage — if  done  soon  enough  so  that  time  and 
water  will  settle  the  ground  well  before  planting. 
Burying  manure  is  all  right  if  done  some  time  in 
advance  of  planting  and  there  is  moisture  enough 
in  the  subsoil  to  decompose  the  manure  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  will  not  heat  up  again  with  next 
winter's  rainfall.  If  it  does  this,  the  tree  will  be 
in  danger.  Such  treatment,  properly  applied,  may 
cause  considerable  increase  in  the  growth  of  the 
young  tree.  Do  not  dig  holes  and  leave  them 
open  with  manure  in  the  bottoms.  Such  holes 
will  bake  hard  and  cause  much  loss  of  moisture 
from  all  surrounding  soil.  If  you  wish  to  make 
such  holes  long  in  advance  of  planting,  fill  them 
up  with  loose  dirt.  We  do  not  advise  the  method 
unless  you  have  idle  time  to  make  use  of.  We 
would  dig  the  holes  when  ready  to  plant  the 
trees.  Land  that  needs  a  manure-mine  under 
each  tree  should  not  be  chosen  for  fruit — unless 
you  are  fixing  up  a  place  to  sell  to  a  tenderfoot. 


Crown-Gall  or  Root-Knot. 
To  the  Editor:  Many  of  my  peach  trees  are 
suffering  from  the  so-called  crown  gall.  The  gall 
is  prominent  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
I  notice  that  some  of  the  roots  are  attacked.  Will 
you  tell  me  to  what  this  gall  is  due,  whether  it 
spreads  among  the  other  trees  or  not,  whether  it 
is  in  the  ground  or  on  the  tree  when  bought  at 
the  nursery  or  not,  and  how  to  combat  it. — J.  K., 
Chino. 

The  best  account  of  the  occurrence  of  root-knot 
on  California  trees  was  written  by  C.  O.  Smith  of 
the  University  staff  at  Riverside  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  8,  1916. 
Readers  who  file  their  papers  as  they  should  can 
easily  turn  back  to  the  fullest  information  on  this 
subject. 

Crown-gall  is  caused  by  bacteria  and  is  com- 
municable from  one  plant  to  another  from  germs 
carried  by  tools  used  in  cultivation  and  in  other 
ways  probably.  Such  germs  may  be  expected  to 
exist  for  some  time  in  the  soil  on  root  and  knot- 
fragments.  Young  trees  may  become  infested  in 
the  nursery  or  after  planting  out.  A  promising 
treatment  of  young  trees  consists  in  removing  the 
knots  with  gouge  or  chisel  and  painting  the  wound 
with  Bordeaux  mixture — allowing  it  to  dry  before 
refilling  the  hole.     This  will  help  young  trees 


emphasize  by  comment  at  the  close  of  his  letter. 
Another  communication  is  from  Mr.  Dargitz,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  There  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  this  body  now  has  less  politics  and 
more  industrial  sense  in  it.  At  any  rate,  its 
special  farm  labor  committee  is  representative  of 
that  ideal  character  and  it  has  appointed  Mr. 
Dargitz  to  find  out  how  it  can  "do  things."  The 
State  Council  of  Defense  has  money,  power  and 
influence,  and  it  it  has  awakened  from  its  dreams 
it  can  do  things,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is 
about  the  only  governmental  annex  which  can. 
Therefore,  we  advise  our  readers  to  go  to  it,  as 
Mr.  Dargitz  suggests  in  his  letter.  Mr.  Dargitz 
will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  a  former 
leader  in  almond  growing  and  in  growers'  associa- 
tions for  fruit  selling.  He  has  agricultural  experi- 
ence and  point  of  view.  Why  such  men  were  not 
sooner  called  to  do  the  things  which  Mr.  Dargitz 
now  undertakes,  we  have  never  been  able  to  find 
out.  However,  he  is  now  and  we 'can  say  to  our 
readers:  watch  him  and  work  him.  Every  farmer 
and  every  farmers'  association  has  the  right  to 
call  upon  him  for  all  he  can  do  in  a  sixteen-hour 
day — for  that  is  the  way  he  works. 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


which  are  growing  well  In  spite  of  the  knots. 
When  the  knots  have  much  dwarfed  the  growth  of 
the  tree  it  is  better  to  dig  it  out  now  and  re- 
plant next  winter.  Old  trees  with  enlarged, 
knotted  crowns  and  still  bearing  well,  had  better 
be  kept  along  as  they  are  as  long  as  they  are  pro- 
fitable. They  are  more  apt  to  be  hurt  than  helped 
by  chiseling  and  they  may  bear  many  years. 


Saving  a  Splitting  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Persian  mulberry  tree 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  fine  specimen.  I  find  the  trunk 
split  in  the  center  about  one  and  one-half  feet 
deep  and  four  inches  wide  at  the  top.  In  this  cav- 
ity many  roots  or  tendrils,  having  all  the  appear- 
ances of  roots,  have  formed  and  seem  capable  of 
growth.  Would  you  advise  that  I  cut  off  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  try  to  make  it  grow  in 
another  place,  thereby  utilizing  these  roots? — J.  A. 
W.,  Stockton. 

As  your  tree  is  large  and  presumably  shapely 
and  desirable,  we  should  try  to  prevent  further 
splitting  down  by  bolting  through  the  trunk  as 
high  up  through  the  split  as  it  is  convenient  to 
get  in  a  strong  bolt.  Get  a  bolt  made  of  %-inch 
iron  with  a  good-sized  head  on  one  end  and  a 
good  thread,  large  washer  and  nut  on  the  other. 
Pick  the  place  carefully  and  bore  a  three-quarter 
hole.  Cut  through  the  bark  a  recess  for  the  bolt 
head  >  so  that  it  will  rest  on  the  wood  and  a  re- 
cess on  the  other  side  to  take  the  washer  and 
nut.  Drive  the  bolt  through  and  turn  the  nut  as 
tight  as  you  can  without  upsetting  the  thread. 
This  will  help  the  tree  to  hold  itself  together  and 
may  preserve  it  indefinitely.  Clean  out  the  split 
of  all  the  fibrous  stuff  you  describe  and  fill  with 
Portland  cement  and  bark  will  grow  over  it. 
Never  mind  the  roots  you  describe.  They  are 
merely  adventitious  and  useless.  Do  not  try  to 
root  a  part  of  an  old  tree.  If  you  want  a  new 
tree,  start  with  a  fresh  cutting. 


Reforming  Top-Frozen  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
not  over  seven  years  old.  that  were  badly  hit  by 
the  frost  in  1917.  The  killed  parts  were  cut 
away,  and  this  included  every  branch  and  in  some 
cases  the  trunk  of  the  tree  itself  to  a  few  inches 
high.  During  the  early  summer  of  1917  the  dor- 
mant buds  put  out  shoots  that  made  a  good 
growth.  They  have  not  been  pruned  but  were 
protected  this  past  winter  by  a  burlap  tent  over 
each  one.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  pruning 
when  the  tents  are  removed,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  trees  whose  trunks  were  cut  back  to 
near  the  ground  and  which  now  have  a  number 
of  shoots  that  if  allowed  to  grow  will  form  a  tree 
with  that  many  bodies. — Subscriber,  Cupertino. 

That  is  largely  up  to  you  for,  to  ascertain  ex- 
tent, it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Bush-formed  trees 
are  thrifty  and  bear  fruit.  After  the  great  Flo- 
rida freeze  of  1895  the  trees  which  came  back 
were  mostly  many-trunked.  We,  however,  would 
not  have  such  trees,-  for  the  older  they  get  the 


homelier  and  more  inconvenient  and  less  desir- 
able they  get.  We  should  start  in  next  month 
and  reduce  the  bushes  to  the  best  single  stems, 
by  closely  sawing  off  the  others  and  painting  the 
wounds.  On  short,  old  stems,  when  such  survived, 
we  would  thin  out  the  surplus  branch  growth  re- 
taining the  best  and  well-placed  of  them  for  the 
frame  work  of  the  new  tree.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it  for  the  citrus  tree  does  not  resent  cutting. 
The  result  will  merely  depend  upon  how  good  an 
eye  you  have  for  a  tree. 


What  After  Weedy  Hay? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  would  be 
best  to  plant  on  soil,  that  is  part  red  land  and 
very  unlevel,  after  taking  off  a  crop  of  red  oat 
hay.  There  is  an  abundance  of  weeds  in  the  hay 
growth — mostly  wild  mustard.  Will  this  injure 
it?  If  so,  would  you  advise  to  plow  it  up'  and 
plant  something  else. — T.  G.,  Porterville. 

Much  mustard  in  the  hay  will  not  injure  it  for 
working  and  dry  stock  except  by  making  it  less 
nutritious  and  valuable.  Mustard  in  hay  will  in- 
jure it  for  dairy  cows  because  it  will  render  the 
milk  ill-flavored.  It  will  not  be  desirable  to  plow 
under  much  coarse  stuff  as  late  as  this  unless  you 
wish  to  summer-fallow  the  land.  It  is  apt  to 
cause  the  land  to  dry  out  so  much  that  a  follow- 
ing summer  crop  will  find  too  little  moisture  to 
do  much  on  uplands.  Whether  you  can  get  a  crop 
on  such  land  as  you  describe  after  taking  off  the 
hay  will  be  doubtful  in  a  year  of  such  scant  rain- 
fall unless  your  land  can  be  irrigated  after  hay- 
ing. If  however  you  find  the  soil  somewhat  moist 
at  that  time  you  can  gamble  on  getting  some 
cow  feed  by  trying  sorghum  with  the  chance  of 
getting  back  your  stakes  of  seed  and  labor  in  that 
form. 


Clearing  Water  in  Lily  Ponds. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  the  best  formula  for 
keeping  water  pure  and  aiding  to  keep  down  moss 
and  other  foreign  substance  that  congregates  in  a 
a  water  lily  pool.  This  pool  contains  several  fine 
striped  bass  and  I  would  not  care  to  use  anything 
that  would  be  injurious  to  them.  We  can  let  in 
fresh  water  at  any  time. — W.  R.,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  best  way  to  keep  pond  water  wholesome  for 
fish  and  to  reduce  the  growth  of  stagnant  water 
plants  is  to  keep  a  small  inflow  and  outflow  con- 
tinually in  operation.  This  purpose  is  served  well 
by  a  jet  or  fountain  which  lets  aerated  water  fall 
upon  the  surface.  .  To  clear  standing  water  of 
algae  which  becloud  the  water  with  green  and 
scum-like  and  mossy  growths  is  to  sprinkle  the 
water  lightly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  occasionally. 
So  little  of  this  is  effective  that  it  does  not  make 
the  water  poisonous  for  drinking  and  presumably 
fish  would  not  mind  it,  but  of  that  we  are  not 
sure.  You  will  have  to  try  that  out  by  applying 
exceedingly  little  at  first  and  watching  the  effect  on 
the  green  stuff  which  you  wish  to  remove.  The 
fish  will  tell  you  what  they  think  of  it. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m.,  April  15,  1918. 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
.  *  n  Data 


Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  <   » 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'a  Mla'ra 

Eureka   25  24.01  40.94  54  36 

Red  Bluff   11.01  22.45  76  42 

Sacramento    10.58  18.12  74  42 

San  Francisco  04  11.48  20.66  72  46 

San  Jose   10  9.35  15.53  76  40 

Fresno    9.75  8.49  76  42 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .04  17.05  18.55  78  44 

Los  Angeles                 T  13.42  14.69  72  60 

Nan  Diego                    T  7.98  9.26  66  48 


By 
the  Editor 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES 

[THIRD  PAPER] 

HOW  DRIVES  WERE  MADE  TOWARD  GREAT  OBJECTIVES 


AVING  outlined  these 
five  conceptions  of 
the  pioneers  (see 
page  449  of  our  is- 
sue of  April  6),  it 
is  historically  im- 
portant to  note  that  they  were 
all  more  fully  embodied  in  ef- 
I  forts  for  development  on  the  basis 
of  the  grape  and  its  products  than 
of  any  other  fruit.  Wine  was  ship- 
ped from  mission  to  mission  in 
exchange  of  products  and  from  the 
Missions  to  Mexico.  Grapes  were 
planted  more  largely  than  other 
fruits  at  the  haciendas  of  early  set- 
tlers away  from  the  Missions  and 
grapes  were  the  chief  fruit  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  mines  im- 
mediately after  the  American  oc- 
cupation. Fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
grapes  were  shipped  from  Los  An- 
geles County  to  San  Francisco  in 
1852  and  one  million  gallons  was 
claimed  to  be  the  wine  product  of 
Los  Angeles  in  1856. 

HOW  THE  CRAPE  OUTSHONE  THE  GOLD 

The  gleam  of  gold  may  have 
awakened  Californians  "to  seeing 
things  large",  a  power  with  which 
we  are  credited  even  to  this  day, 
but  the  aroma  of  wine  has  also 
some  historical  standing  as  an  eye 
opener.  The  first  California  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  organized  in 
1856.  Two  years  later  at  a  fair 
held  by  this  society  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  annual  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Wilson  Flint  of  Alameda 
and  in  its  course  he  said  this: 

"Statements  over  the  signatures 
of  gentlemen  at  Los  Angeles  as  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  grape  crop 
are  that  for  wine-making  purposes, 
one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  is  a 
low  estimate.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  California  40,000  mi- 
ners between  whom  the  sixty  mil- 
lions of  our  gold  product  must  be 
divided  which  is  $1,500  per  year  to 
each  of  them.  Now  if  each  of  these 
40,000  miners  should  plant  wine 
grapes  on  five  acres,  which  he  could 
easily  bring  to  bearing  age  with 
his  own  labor  without  stopping  his 
mining  operations  he  could  after- 
wards expect  an  income  of  $5,000 
per  year  or  a  total  of  two  hundred 
millions  for  the  State  annually — de- 
throning the  cotton  and  gold  kings 
combined  and  twining  around  the 
temples  of  laughter-loving  Bacchus 
the  imperial  diadem.  There  are 
within  the  State  lands  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  sufficient 
to  employ  millions  of  people  and 
the  land  can  be  had  at  a  nominal 
price  in  the  mining  districts." 

And  all  this  was  projected  on  the 
basis  of  statements  over  the  signa- 
tures of  gentlemen  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  shows  clearly  that  modern 
Los  Angeles  gentlemen  have  nothing 
on  their  ancestors  in  the  line  of 
making  statements.  The  deductions 
from  the  "statements"  presented  by 
Mr.  Flint  In  a  formal  address  at  a 
State  Horticultural  fair  were  in  good 
faith  and  serious.  That  was  the 
way  the  pioneers  looked  upon  Cali- 
fornia's opportunity  in  wine  produc- 
tion. It  was  confidence  in  this  op- 
portunity which  led  the  California 
legislature  by  joint  resolution  of 
Senate  and  Assembly  in  1861  to  ap- 
point a  commission  "to  report  upon 
the  ware  and  means  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  improvement  and 
culture  of  the  grape  vine  in  Cali- 
fornia" and  such  report  by  Col.  A. 
Harasxthy  comprised  a  large  oc- 
tavo volume  of  420  pages  published 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON 

At  the  Agricultural  Conference  in  River- 
side, March  27,1918.  Twenty-fourth  of 
the  editor's  series  of  Historical  and  Ana- 
lytical Sketches  of  California  Farming. 


by  Harper  &  Bros  of  New  York  in 
1862.  This  was  the  first  notable 
special  publication  for  the  promo- 
tion of  California  fruit-growing  and 
the  first  state  money  expended  for 
such  a  purpose  was  devoted  to  the 
establishment  upon  the  products  of 
the  grape  vine,  industries  which 
had  world  scope  and  opportunity. 

And  the  pioneers  were  very  earn- 
est about  it.  In  1858  Col.  Harazthy 
made  this  declaration: 

"If  California  should  secure  the 
best  varieties  of  grapes,  the  State 
would  probably  produce  as  noble  a 
wine  as  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  and  would  expert  more 
dollars  worth  of  wine,  brandy  and 
raisins  than  it  now  does  of  gold." 

In  the  year  of  this  utterance 
California's  gold  product  was  fifty 
million  dollars'  worth.  In  view  of 
the  conceded  decadence  in  the  out- 
look for  wine  and  brandy  produc- 
tion, by  our  largest  producers,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rai- 
sins and  shipments  of  fresh  grapes 
in  1917  had  a  selling  value  of  forty- 
three  and  a  half  millions,  out  of 
sixty-eight  millions,  the  total  valua- 
tion of  grape  products,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  "dry"  uses  of  the 
grape  bid  fair  to  realize  before  long 
all  that  was  ever  anticipated  for 
the  fruit  when  prophecies  were  made 
chiefly  on  a  wet  basis. 

GATHERING  A  FORCE  FOR  REALIZATION 

Much  space  has  been  given  to 
anaylsis  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  early  outcome  from 
them  because  these  constitute  the 
difference  between  the  development 
of  fruit  industries  in  this  and  in 
other  states  and  countries  where 
attainments  were  not  forseen  and 
consciously  projected  toward  definite 
objectives.  It  is  now  desirable  to 
proceed  to  annotation  of  features 
of  realization. 

It  was  during  the  decade  1875  to 
1885  that  the  great  assembling  of 
forces  took  place  for  the  realization 
of  California's  opportunities  and 
qualifications  for  greatness  in  fruit 
growing  and  for  state  development 
in  home-making,  city-building  and 
in  notable  attainments  in  education 
and  the  higher  arts  of  civilization. 
In  this  wide  front  we  are  now  only 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  the 
fruit  industries  to  the  general  ad- 
vance. It  was  in  this  decade  that 
the  dream  of  the  first  colonists  at 
Anaheim  came  true — at  least  in 
the  wide  and  notable  achievements 
of  that  line  of  land  settlement.  The 
Southern  California  colonies  were 
quickly  followed  by  others  like  them 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
of  these  groups  of  small  fruit  farm- 
ers, came  the  proprietary  water  de- 
velopment and  subdivision  efforts, 
which  caught  home-makers  indivi- 
dually by  general  advertising  and 
not  by  bringing  captives  in  groups 
from  personally  conducted  cam- 
paigns in  distant  states  and  coun- 
tries. 

Naturally  this  great  fermentation 


of  colony  and  proprietary  sub- 
division which  made  Los  An- 
geles famous  had  its  cap  of  foam 
in  which  many  failed  to  find 
good  breathing,  but  nevertheless 
the  draught  was  on  the  whole 
stimulating  and  strength-giving 
in  State  development.  The  de- 
lights of  California  life,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  produc- 
tive activity  in  fruit  growing,  most 
attractive  of  all  agricultural  arts; 
the  charm  of  homes  in  California 
which  though  never  so  shack-like, 
held  social  parity  with  the  adjacent 
villas  and  mansions;  the  social  and 
intellectual  horizons  of  California 
which  opened  wide  to  a  democracy 
which  the  older  states  had  never 
wholly  liberated  from  traditional  en- 
cumbrances; the  welcome  to  all  and 
several  to  do  their  best  to  push 
unique,  charming  and  capacious  Cali- 
fornia into  her  merited  place  in  the 
sun  of  sovereign  American  common- 
wealths— all  these  were  forces  and 
motives  engendered  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  decade  (1875-1885) 
which  sent  California  over  the  top 
of  her  early  pioneer  trenches  and 
forward  on  the  drive  which  has  at- 
tained the  objectives  which  we  now 
enjoy  and  from  which  we  are  look- 
ing farther  forward. 

ROLL    CALL    OF    PROMOTIVE  AGENCIE8 

But  the  decade  1875  to  1885  saw 
special  horticultural  achievements, 
mention  of  wljich  is  nearer  to  our 
present  purpose. 

Then  were  held  the  first  citrus 
fairs  beginning  at  Riverside  in  1879 
which  unified  the  people  in  sym- 
pathy and  purpose  and  taught  the 
motley  collection  of  reformed  sheep 
farmers,  teachers,  lawyers,'  doctors 
and  tired  business  men,  who  largely 
comprised  the  early  citrus  colonists, 
the  difference  between  an  orange 
and  a  gourd  and  that  girth  and 
weight  were  not  the  chiefly  val- 
uable characters  of  a  lemon.  These 
citrus  fairs  were  intensely  educa- 
tional. It'  is  impossible  for  anyone 
who  did  not  participate  in  them  to 
realize  how  intense  they  were.  No  one 
knew  which  was  the  best  orange  and 
the  best  lemon  to  plant  except  an  ex- 
hibitor and,  if  he  had  buds  or  young 
trees  to  sell,  he  had  no  doubts 
about  it.  When  the  question  of  the 
very  best  was  being  incubated  by 
the  judges,  exhibitors  were  too  ner- 
vous to  sleep  and  the  whole  com- 
munity was  expectant.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  best  orange  was  decided 
by  side-tracking  all  seedlings  and 
proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Riverside  navel,  which  subsequently 
took  a  broader  name.  The  decis- 
ion on  lemons  was  not  so  easy.  They 
were  all  considered  sour  enough  but 
which  one  would  not  go  bitter? 
And  so  lemonades  were  made  of  all 
separately  to  see  how  they  would 
taste  the  morning  after — all  samples 
being  securely  locked  up  so  that  no 
exhibitor  might  be  tempted  to  come 
in  the  night  and  give  doses  of  quin- 
ine to  all  his  rivals.  These  early 
citrus  fairs  were  well-springs  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  optimism  but  they 
also  taught  close  discrimination  and 
loyalty  to  correct  standards  of  judg- 
ment. They  were  small  and  rude 
and  yet  in  their  influence  upon  com- 
(Continued  on  page  518.) 


T"THE  boss"  n 
REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Far  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  1 10  00 
12  in.  kmc.  7  in.  wide  11  00 
14  in.  long.  7  in  wide  12  00 
10  in.  long,  7  In.  wide  13.50 
18  in.  long.  7  In  wide  16  00 
24  in.  loos,  V  in.  wide  18.00 
80  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

t3M  Willow  St.,  Lot  Angeles,  CaL 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  vine. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it   Send  for  it. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  60  for  SI. 00, 
100  for  $1.76. 

New  varieties  ( sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  26  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurlsho.  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossle,  Califour,  Nor-j.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalclno,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $6.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  CaL 


Tree  Protectors 

'iff  THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanised  wire 
\TA  ties  tbat  go  all  the  way  round 
if  the  tree, 

j!  Prices  per  Thousand. 

,  10  In.  Ions,  7  In.  wide..  (0.00 

12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide. .  9JS0 
14  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  .  lO.ftO 
16  in.  lone,  7  In.  wide..  II. AO 
IK  in.  long,  7  In.  wlde..l2.B0 
20  In.  Ionic,  7  In.  wide.. 15.00 
24  In.  lone,  7  la.  wide..  17.00 
30  In.  lone,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
'  See    your    nurseryman  or 

i  *       write  ns   for  discounts  and 
"  •'■        free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  ^  £ 

Dralrri — Writr  us  today  for  oar  Sales  Proposition. 


TEAGUE  QUALITY 

CITRUS  TREES 

Orange,  Lemon,  Pomelo  and  Lime, 

bud  selected  (pedigreed)  trees,  snbject 
I  to  immediate  delivery.  Correspondence 
invited  and  prices  cheerfully  quoted. 

Founded  in  1889 

R.  M.  Teague  Citrus  farssrisSj 

SUM  DIMAS,  CALlFOIrlU 


Urulera 

la 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4S  First  St.,  Saa  FraMlsrw 
Rlake,  Motrin  &  Towne,    Los  Angel's 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 
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BLACK-ROT  ON  WHITE  PEACHES. 


To  the  Editor:  As  to  the  query- 
in  the  Rural  of  April  6  about  "White 
Heath  Going:  Brown,"  I  should  think 
the  peaches  had  what  is  known  as 
"black-rot."  If  the  grower  had  told 
under  what  condition  they  were 
growing,  I  think  I  could  have  told 
him  what  was  the  matter.  The  ed- 
itor is  right  about  its  being  a  grow- 
ing condition. 

As  I  don't  know  his  poor  trees' 
condition,  what  they  have  been  eat- 
ing or  not  getting  to  eat  or  drink, 
I  will  give  a  few  causes,  and  if  he  is 
a  good  farmer  he  will  find  out  which 
to  apply  to  his  case. 

The  largest  cause  is  lack  of  water 
on  upland  or  too  much  sub-irriga- 
tion bringing  up  alkali  on  low  land. 
Another  cause  is  too  much  manure 
without  increasing  the  water  sup- 
ply. The  more  manure  you  put  on, 
the  more  water  you  must  put  on  to 
keep  the  trees  in  good  condition,  or 
it  might  be  acid  in  the  ground.  If 
it  is  acid,  give  it  lime;  if  it  is  alkali 
and  the  water  is  not  closer  than 
eight  or  ten  feet,  give  it  gypsum, 
not  less  than  fifty  pounds  to  the 
tree.  Try  some  with  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  tree  and  then  give  it 
two  or  three  irrigations  by  flooding 
all  the  ground  about  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  each  year  and  work  that  soil 
to  hold  the  water.  Those  irrigations 
here  should  be  about  the  first  of 
April,  first  of  June  and  first  of  Au- 
gust. But  it  depends  on  rain,  heat 
and  soil  condition,  when  the  peach 
gets  ripe,  as  to  when  and  how  much 
water  it  should  have.  I  did  have 
black-rot,  but  that  time  is  past. — 
F\  W.  Caulkins,  Ceres,  Cal. 


FRUIT  AND  THE  RAIN  SHORTAGE 


It  is  thought  by  many  growers 
in  the  Santa  Clara  "Valley  that  prune 
and  apricot  orchards  that  can't  be 
irrigated  will  not  mature  a  very 
large  crop.  The  rains  of  the  past 
winter  have  »nly  soaked  down  from 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  heavy  loam 
soil  to  two  feet  in  the  gravelly  loam, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
this  amount  of  moisture  will  not 
mature  a  crop  of  marketable  fruit. 

A  number  •£  orchards  will  thin 
their  cots  very  heavily,  and  it  is 
planned  by  a  good  many  to  pole 
their  prunes  should  there  be  too 
large  a  setting  of  fruit,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  trees  as  much  as  possible. 
Heavy  pruning  was  d6ne  by  some 
with  the  same  idea  in  mind. 

Well  borers  are  working  night 
and  day  to  catch  up  with  their  or- 
ders in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
More  pumping  plants  are  being  in- 
stalled this  spring  than  have  been 
put  in  for  years.  Many  miles  of 
concrete  irrigation  pipe  are  also  be- 
ing laid,  as  it  is  found  that  there 
is  great  saving  of  water  by  this  sys- 
tem over  the  open  ditch.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  light  gravel 
loam  districts  where  water  has  to 
be  carried  for  quite  a  distance. 

PRUNES  BLOOMING  HEAVILY. 
There  is  talk  of  poor  and  uneven 
blooming  of  prune  trees  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley  this  spring  and  damage 
by  thrip.  A.  W.  Johnson  is  one 
who  has  not  irrigated  but  who  has 
full  heavy  bloom  with  no  thrip 
damage  apparent.  "I  can't  help 
but  believe  it  is  due  to  the  spray- 
ing and  pruning.  Neglect  does  not 
make  good  crops.  I  am  just  turn- 
ing under  a  heavy  vetch  cover  crop 
that  will  help  things  along  next 
year,  says  Mr.  Johnson. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

Pomelos 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  trees  at  our  Citrus  Nursery  at  Avocado,  Fresno 
county.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices  on  these  before  you  buy  else- 
where.   Also  a  fine  lot  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties. 

It  is  not  too  late 

to  plant  deciduous  trees  and1  get  a  perfect  stand  if  you  use  some  of 
the  high-grade  stock  we  are  holding  dormant  in  our  cold  storage  plant. 
In  this  stock  are  included  a  good  supply  of 


ALMONDS 

PEACHES 

APRICOTS 

PRUNES 

PEARS 


APPLES 

CHERRIES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

WALNUTS 


We  stand  behind  these  trees,  as  we  know  results  from  planting  them 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  customers.  Prompt  shipments.  Fine  stock. 
Kirkman  service  gives  the  planter  a  satisfactory  orchard. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Established  188S 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


KILL 

spider,  mildew,  codling  moth,  and 
other  pests. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size  -    =    $13. 50 

Get  them  at  your  dealers  or 
send  to  us. 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  pest 
control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF 


VICTORY  DRIVE 


Our  Irrigation  products  will  In- 
crease your  production.  Get  our 
circulars  on  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe. 
Well  Casing  and  other  supplies. 
American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co.. 
?54-56  Pacific  Electric  Bido..  : 
Los    Anaelci.   Cat.  *; 


(Khmmn  SMacx "pipe 


Styleplus  Week  the  nation  over 


Copyright  1918 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co..  Inc. 


tyleplus  Clothes 

21  AND$25 


TRADE  MARK  ntWVTTOED- 


Amotica's  only  known -priced  clothes 


ach  .grade  the  same  price  the  nation  ever" 


Styleplus  Week  is  a  national  affair.  What  is  the  interest  behind  it?  A  big  idea.  Styleplus 
Week  is  a  national  exhibit  of  the  distinctive  style,  fabrics,  and  tailoring,  made  possible  at  moderate 
price,  by  the  Styleplus  idea  of  concentrating  a  great  volume  on  each  grade. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  store  in  your  town  this  coming  week.    This  is  the  season  to  buy  clothes 
with  a  reputation  to  maintain — a  good  time  to  get  the  Styleplus  habit.    If  you  do,  you  will  satisfy 
your  pride,  get  good  quality  and  keep  your  outlay  on  the*  thrift  spirit  basis.    The  values  in  Styleplus 
Clothes  stand  out  better  than  their  price.    You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store. 
Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat.    $21  — Green  Label.    $25 — Red  Label. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  u»  (Dept.  A  /)  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplim  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849         Baltimore,  Md. 
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PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  sir  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrel*.  Rabbits. 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun.  Sand  Storms,  Barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
TELL  I  S  Y'OCR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  snd  err  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  hare  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  Inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

93fl   E.  Central  Ave.  Rrdlando,  Calif. 


TEHACHAPI  BARTLETT  PEARS 

The  Tehachapi  mountain  district  is  the  home  of  this  highly  prized 
fruit.  Tehachapi  Bartletts  are  unequalled  in  flavor,  keeping  qualities 
unsurpassed.  Grown  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  3500  acres  of  young 
apple  and  pear  trees  coming  into  bearing.  Initial  shipment  of  a  train- 
load  of  pears  made  last  season;  some  reshipped  as  far  as  South  Amer- 
ica. Bumper  crop  now  in  sight.  A  golden  opportunity  for  someone 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  PACKING  HOUSE.  None  estab- 
lished yet.  I  have  just  the  right  property  for  the  purpose;  nothing  like 
it  available.  Fireproof  warehouse  on  five  acres,  with  railroad  switch. 
I  am  going  to  sell  this  property  to  someone  CHEAP,  as  I  am  not  in 
the  business  and  have  no  other  use  for  it. 


FERD.  SNYDER,  Jr., 


Tehachapi,  California 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  Plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKr*  Road,         San  Jose,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Dorse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOUR ORANGE SEED  BED STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  1  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


This  Better  Crops  Book 

Was  Written  ForYou  — **m± 


It's  'Free 
Send  a 
Postal 
For  d 
It 


flint 


\3 

This  book 
fives  highly 
interesting  and  practical 
information  about  tillage. 
We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy— and  if  you  wish  a 
complete  "Cutaway" 
catalog  to  arrive  with  it, 
just  write,  "Send  your 
book  and  catalog". 

The  Cutaway 

Harrow  Co., 
612  Main  St. 
Higga  num.  Coon. 

Makers  of  the  orig- 
inal CLARK  Disk 
Harrows  &  Plows. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

General  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 


125-127  North 
Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Ydtr  land  Now  It  Winter  Ritait 

Ton  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Other*  making  1 1 ,0OO  per  acre, 
•o  can  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Spray 


with  a  "  Hardie  " 


The  Hardie  Sprayer  drives  the  material 
on  at  heavy  pressure — penetrating:  and 
saturating  thoroughly. 

Note  these  distinctive  features: 

1.  PEERLESS  PRESSURE  REGULATOR. 

which  holds  pressure  exactly  where 
you  want  it. 

2.  IDEAL  ENGINE,  a  marvel  of  power, 
economy,  and  simplicity. 

3.  HARDIE  TRIPLEX  ITMF.  noted  for 
long  service  and  low  upkeep  cost. 

8END  FOR  CATALOG 

It  describes  these  and  scores  of  other 
Hardie  superiorities.    A  postal  brings  it. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremint  Street 
424  E  Third  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Death 


Prairie  Dogs  and  Gopher, 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  Stale 
Experimental  Station.  100* 
tablets  prepaid  for  $1  .2b  War- 
ranted Rah  ode  Tablets  25c 
Ask.  druggist  or  send  direct 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  ,  Ft.  Dodge.  U. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


J 


Citrus  Scaly  Bark. 

In  treating  citrus  trees  for  scaly 
bark,  many  growers  have  found 
that  affected  trees  had  something 
wrong  with  their  roots.  If  so,  the 
root  trouble  must  be  corrected  first. 

Plant  Lice  on  Fruit  Trees. 

For  aphids  on  fruit  trees,  kero- 
sene may  prove  more  desirable  in 
certain  cases  than  nicotine  sulphate. 
The  emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving 
a  pound  of  fish-oil  soap  in  two  gal- 
lons of  soft  hot  water  and  pumping 
the  suds  back  into  itself  while  add- 
ing one-half  gallon  of  kerosene.  Di- 
lute this  stock  solution  with  ten 
times  its  value  of  water. 

Water  Oranges  at  End  of  Dormancy. 

Oranges  need  constant  care  and 
nursing.  They  must  be  kept  coming 
all  the  time.  If  they  are  ever  set 
back  and  become  hide  bound,  they 
are  like  a  stunted  calf,  says  F.  N. 
Sanderson  of  Los  Angeles  county. 
The  trees  seem  to  go  dormant  for  a 
week  or  two  at  a  time  in  summer 
and  then  they  bristle  with  buds, 
ready  to  shoot  new  growth.  Apply 
water  at  this  time  and  they  will 
shoot  growth  to  beat  the  band. 
New  Prune  and  Apricot  Organization. 

The  Growers'  Packing  and  Ware- 
house Association  was  incorporated 
for  $1,000,000,  March   21,  to  take 


over  prune  and  apricot  packing  es- 
tablishments and  run  them  for  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers* Association,  which  will  hold 
$500,000  of  common  stock.  An  equal 
amount  of  preferred  stock  bearing 
7  per  cent  interest  will  be  sold  to 
anybody,  in  four  equal  classes,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  retired  by  the  As- 
sociation each  year  until  it  is  all  in. 
The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers will  operate  the  new  corporation. 
Arrangements  have  been  tentatively 
made  for  the  purchase  of  ten  Santa 
Clara  Valley  packing  houses. 

Rabbits  Eat  Vine  and  Tree  Shoots. 

Questions  are  again  coming  as  te 
how  to  prevent  rabbit  damage  to 
young  trees  and  new  shoots  on  grape 
vines.  Trunks  may  be  protected  by 
whitewash  containing  a  little  aloes. 
The  only  way  to  protect  new  shoots 
is  to  kill  rabbits  or  repel  them  from 
the  orchard  with  rancid  grease  or 
blood.  They  may  eat  carrots  poi- 
soned with  a  very  little  strychnine 
and  fastened  onto  the  tops  of  short 
sticks  here  and  there.  No  method 
proves  universally  satisfactory. 


Between  1300  and  1400  tons  of 
peaches  and  raisins  will  be  handled 
this  summer  at  the  Turlock  plant  of 
the  Peach  Growers'  Association. 


Development  of  California  Fruit  Industries 


munities  thirsting 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  splen- 
did citrus  expositions  of  the  present 
day  are  no  more  like  them  than  a 
hippodrome  is  like  a  Platonic  dia- 
logue. 

Similar  in  influence  to  the  early 
citrus  fairs  in  Southern  California 
were  the  "Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tions" which  dealt  chiefly  with  de- 
cidious  fruits — the  first  of  which  was 
held  in  Sacramento  in  1881  and  the 
fiftieth  in  1917.  These  popular  as- 
semblies have  convened  once  or 
twice  a  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  They  have  been  unique  in 
their  character  and  most  effective 
in  their  work  and  many  of  the 
great  successes  of  our  special  fruit 
growers'  organizations  in  regulating 
production,  protection,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  have  followed 
from  the  initiative  at  these  great 
conventions.  No  other  agency  or 
institution  compares  with  them  in 
work  done  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fruit  industry  and  the  prosperity  of 
producers.  They  were  from  the  first 
a  novel  kind  of  organization  and  in 
method  and  purpose  quite  unlike 
the  horticultural  societies  of  other 
states  and  countries.  They  set  up 
no  qualifications  nor  requirements 
of  membership;  they  had  no  consti- 
tution nor  by-laws.  Their  rallying 
cry  was:  "Let's  get  together  and  do 
something",  and  the  growers  did 
get  together  and  did  things  contin- 
uously for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  was  in  this  memorable  decade 
also  that  promotion  and  protection 
of  fruit  industries  was  permanently 
grafted  upon  the  State  Government 
of  California.  Commissions  on  viti- 
culture were  created  in  1880  and 
1881  and  repressive  and  quarantine 
regulations  against  fruit  pests  and 
diseases  began  by  State  authority. 


(Continued  from  page  516.) 

for  real  citrus  Practically  every  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  since  that  date 
has  amended  and  added  to  the  laws 
providing  for  State  and  county  pro- 
tection of  our  fruit  industries  and 
provided  funds  for  the  extension 
of  such  work.  In  this  original  line 
of  legislation  which  underlies  the 
success  of  our  own  achievements  in 
production,  California  has  provided 
models  of  purpose  and  enactment  to 
all  other  states  which  have  moved 
in  the  same  direction  since  that 
time  and  has  also  influenced  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  the  nation- 
al government. 

In  this  decade  also  the  founda- 
tions for  our  distinctly  horticultural 
literature  were  laid  by  free  and  dig- 
nified publication  by  the  State  of 
the  transactions  of  our  fruit  grow- 
ers' conventions  and  of  our  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  Viticulture 
and  Forestry,  by  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  our  horticultural 
journals  and  by  the  publication  of 
special  monographs  and  books  on 
local  horticultural  subjects. 

The  same  decade  included  also- 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hilgard's  long- 
sustained  and  notably  successful  ef- 
fort in  building  up  on  true  lines- 
the  instructional  and  research  work 
of  the  University  College  *f  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
State  and  for  the  general  promotion 
of  agricultural  science  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  his  spirit  and  aa  a  blos- 
soming of  the  tree  which  he  planted 
that  the  University  of  California  ac- 
cepts from  the  State  the  splendid 
equipment  for  a  newer  and  greater 
work  to  which  the  Graduate  School 
of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  is 
dedicated. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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HELP  BY  BUYING  A  LIBERTY  BOND! 


The  War  Is  Up  to  the  Farmers 


Farmers  Never  Called  on  in  Vain. — Herbert  Quick,  in  his  notable 
address,  says:  "This  summer  the  support  of  the  war  is  up  to  the  farmers;  and 
Uncle  Sam  has  never  called  upon  the  farmers  in  vain!" 

America  is  Fighting  for  Her  Life.— This  is  a  World  War,  and 
American  Democracy  is  at  stake.  Loss  of  this  war  means  vassalage  to 
Germany,  and  what  that  means  is  revealed  by  the  pictures  that  Belgium, 
Northern  France,  Russia  and  Serbia  present  today. 

Next  to  Fighters  Money  is  Needed. — Indeed,  money  is  needed  to 
raise,  equip,  transport  and  maintain  in  the  field  and  at  sea  the  fighters  who 
have  gallantly  volunteered  to  defend  our  liberties.  If  you  can't  go  to  the  front, 
go  and  Buy  a  Bond. 

Billions  Have  Been  Spent  and  Billions  More  Must  Be  Raised. 
Great  Britain  has  spent  $30,000,000,000,  France  with  her  territory  overrun  and 
devastated  has  yet  raised  $16,200,000,000.  The  United  States  plans  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  $18,500,000,000  this  year  which  we  shall  spend  on  our  own 
account  and  $6,100,000,000  more  in  bonds  which  we  expect  to  lend  to  our  allies. 

A  Liberty  Bond  Is  the  Best  Investment  on  Earth. — It  pays  a  good 
rate  on  the  amount  invested,  and  is  secured  by  the  faith  and  strength  of  the 
American  Government.  If  the  Government  goes  down,  your  property — all  of 
it — is  the  spoils  of  the  German  invader. 


THIS  APPEAL  IS  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE  PATRIOTIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FIRMS: 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works, 

Pumps. 

Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Spalding  Robbins  Disc  Plow  Co., 

Tractor  Tools,  Etc., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


N.  Y.  Belting  &  Packing  Co., 
Rubber  Belting,  Packing  and  Hose, 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer, 

Carbon  Bisulphide, 
625  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
K  Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers, 
182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Western  Meat  Co., 
Tankage  and  Fertilizers, 
5th  &  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 
320  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco 


Pacific  Pipe  Co., 
Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Main  &  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Geo.  H.  Croley  Co., 
Poultry  Supplies, 
8th  &  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
Advertising  Agency, 
Sheldon  Building,  San  Francisco. 


General  Chemical  Co., 
Orchard  Brand  Spray  Materials, 
Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


A  Leading  Bank, 
San  Francisco. 
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What  Is  Being  Done  to  Get  Farm  Labor. 

[Wrkttaa>  fee  Pa*rflc  Rural  Press  by  I.  P.  nargitz.  Sacramento,  Field  Secretary  for  Council  of 

Defense'*  Committee  on  Farm  Ljthor.] 


I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
an  article  headed  "Harvest  Labor 
for  Valley  Crops."  This  is  excel- 
lent and  timely  and  reminds  me 
that  farmers  generally  should  be 
alive  to  the  needs  of  organizing  to 
meet  harvest  conditions  coming  on 
apace. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  telling 
the  farmers  of  the  State  what  or- 
ganized efforts  have  been,  and  are 
being  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
farm  labor. 

The  Federal  Employment  Service 
have  a  Director  in  the  State  who  is 
determined  to  see  that  no  food  is 
allowed  to  waste  for  lack  of  labor 
to  harvest. 

The  State  has  many  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  already  in  active  ser- 
vice at  this  moment. 

A  most  careful  campaign  of  re- 
search ami  investigation  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  year  under 
the  joint-direction  of  the  Federal 
Department  and  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  results  of  this  effort, 
now  being  tabulated,  leave  no  room 
for  guesswork. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion is  enrolling  the  women,  the 
High  School  principals  of  the  State 
will  enroll  the  "Boys  Working  Re- 
serves." Also  several  other  move- 
ments are  on  foot  to  utilize  avail- 
able labor  supplies. 

These  forces  are  cooperating  and 
will  be  coordinated  in  a  carefully 
laid  plan  which  to  be  successful 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmers.  There  is  abundant  work 
for  every  movement  started  in  this 


direction  and  thorough  and  intel- 
ligent cooperation  will  prevent  mud- 
dles and  make  results  certain. 

The  problem  is  State-wide,  nation- 
wide, even  world-wide. 

Farmers  have  thought,  and  Just- 
ly perhaps,  that  nothing  was  being 
done.  They  were  not  generally 
counselled.  Now,  however,  the 
plans  are  laid,  with  military  pre- 
cision apparently  and  the  farmers 
are  invited  to  consider  and  coop- 
erate. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Labor, 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  is 
active.  The  writer  has  Just  been 
engaged  as  Field  Secretary  to  rep- 
resent this  Committee  in  the  State 
Labor  Bureau  and  will  .  aim  to 
reach  every  section  of  the  State 
possible,  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
veloping labor  needs.  He  hopes 
for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  in- 
terested. That  will  mean  quicker 
work.  The  means  are  at  hand  to 
solve  the  problem  and  it  is  up  to 
Californians  to  do  it.  They  will 
not  be  found  "slackers." 

Community  camps,  good  pay,  auto 
transportation,  better  housing  con- 
ditions are  some  of  the  means, 
while  more  than  half  a  hundred  live 
information  and  employment  bur- 
eaus scattered  over  the  State  where 
and  when  most  needed,  and  paid  for 
by  Federal  and  State  money,  are 
some  of  the  channels  for  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  farm  labor 
problem  is  no  problem  when  we 
join  hands  to  wipe  it  out. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate 
directly  with  those  interested  and 
visit  sections  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


A  Farmer's  View  of  Labor  Conditions. 

[Written    for    Pacific    Sural    Press    by    B.   Jarluon  of  Lodl.J 


Labor  conditions  are  now  becom- 
ing acute  around  here  with  the 
farmers.  The  prospects  are  for  a 
heavy  grain  and  hay  crop  this  sea- 
son. There  is  a  half  a  crop  of  al- 
monds, with  the  peach  crop  a  little 
better.  Green  feed  in  the  hills  for 
stock  and  cattle  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  for  years.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation of  a  large  grape  crop. 

I  hire  from  two  to  five  men  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  and  one  man 
during  the- spring  and  summer.  The 
hired  help  are  now  boasting  how 
they  can  have  a  farmer  over  a  bar- 
rel, as  they  know  labor  will  be 
scarce  this  harvest  season.  They 
are  getting  more  independent  than 
ever  and  they  have  to  be  handled 
with  silk  gloves.  For  my  part,  they 
are  well  treated,  eat  at  the  family 
table,  have  good  quarters,  and  now 
receive  $2  per  day  and  board.  This 
harvest  season  I  expect  wages  to 
advance. 

I  thought  I  would  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  you,  as  you  are  in 
better  position  than  I  am  to  take 
up  this  matter  to  help  the  farmers 
in  harvesting  their  crops. 

There  seems  to  be  a  whole  lot  of 
big  talk  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  but  we  have  not  got  down 
to  brass  tacks  yet  to  do  anything. 
It  is  time  something  should  be  done 
to  relieve  this  labor  shortage.  It 
should  be  done  at  once. 

I  propose  to  draft  every  man  from 
18  to  60  years  old  and  see  that  they 
work  during  these  war  times.  There 
are  lots  ef  men  carrying  blankets, 


young  men  around  poolrooms,  so- 
called  retired  capitalists,  and  fellows 
serving  jail  sentences  rather  than 
work.  There  are  also  waiters  and 
elevator  men  who  could  let  women 
take  their  places.  There  are  also 
the  high  school  young  men,  who 
could  do  light  work  on  the  farm; 
but  the  high  school  boys  cannot 
stand  very  hard  work  in  the  hot 
sun.  That  has  been  my  experience 
with  them.  The  high  school  young 
men  or  boys  are  more  suited  to  the 
fruit  industry. 

Also  I  propose  to  import  the  Mex- 
icans into  our  fields  to  balance  the 
deficiency  of  the  itinerant  working- 
men.  I  have  found  the  Mexicans 
good  laborers,  who  can  stand  the 
bard  work  and  the  hot  sun  in  the 
valleys.  I  think  it  would  also  be  a 
good  idea  to  import  these  Mexicans 
for  international  reasons:  The  boys 
now  serving  Uncle  Sam  do  not  wish 
to  see  oriental  labor  take  their 
places  while  their  lives  are  exposed 
on  the  battle  fields.  I  do  not  want 
oriental  labor  and  I  agree  with  .the 
U.  S.  army  boys. 

I  do  not  mind  paying  good  wages 
to  the  hired  help  as  long  as  I  am 
getting  a  good  price  for  my  produce. 

This  letter  is  not  for  publication; 
it  is  just  to  let  you  know  of  the 
conditions  and  the  ideas  of  one 
farmer  among  the  many  who  wishes 
to  see  the  labor  conditions  improve 
and  to  speed  matters  up.  We  farm- 
ers want  something  done.  We  will 
produce  the  crops  with  the  proper 
conditions.     I   wish   you   could  do 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high,  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  cf  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  «ser  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  it  coiilu— v.i 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


Easy  to  figure  the 

Profits 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  !. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  buehela  to  the  aero  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure  J 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them  | 
from  the  U  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  siwffc  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  iov 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta.   Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at? 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of; 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  I 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  I 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  Flrsl  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Turn  stump  land  into  Money 


^»»7^_^aV        HA  NO  POJVER. 

|Ti  Stump 
I  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  priataiple  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  puH  <>u  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  581   182  Fifth  St..  San  Fpukkc,  Cal. ' 


Southern  California 
Agents 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

K"  Stump  Puller 


138-127  IN.  Los  Angeles  Street 
I.OH  Aniiules,  Call. 

something  for  the  farmers.  It  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

[The  above  is  not  for  publication, 
but  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
must  be  published  and  given  heed  to 


if  the  farmers  are  to  get  any- 
where. No  one  can  do  much  for  the 
farmers  except  to  stir  them  up  and 
do  things  for  themselves.  The  things 
which  a>tbers  are  claiming  to  do  for 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
>  measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


them  are  not  so  much  for  them  as 
for  what  other  people  want  done  for 
their  own  interests — political  and 
otherwise.  Farmers  must  act  for 
themselves  with  all  the  individual 
and  organized  force  they  have. — 
Editor.] 

Field  and  Garden  Notes 


Plows  Stubble;  Irrigates  for  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  irrigated  bar- 
ley stubble,  plowed,  and  planted 
beans.  They  dried  up.  What  would 
you  suggest? — J.  C,  Ceres. 

Either  you  did  not  get  enough 
water  into  the  stubble  ground,  or 
you  let  too  much  of  it  evaporate  be- 
fore you  could  get  on  to  plow;  and 
you  lost  too  much  more  of  it  by 
turning  up  the  sub-surface  and  then 
exposing  it  to  summer  sun  and  wind 
by  working  it  down  to  get  a  firm 
seedbed.  Or  perhaps  you  didn't  work 
it  down,  in  which  case  the  presence 
of  clods  and  air  spaces  dried  out  the 
soil.  Your  neighbor,  R.  H.  Frazer, 
plows  dry,  irrigates  to  pack  the 
plowing  into  a  firm  seedbed,  and 
saves  most  of  the  moisture  by  get- 
ting onto  the  land  sooner  with  a 
harrow  than  he  could  with  a  plow, 
but  exposing  only  a  surface  layer 
to  dry. 

Rural  Fire  Fighters  to  Meet. 

A  mass  meeting  of  rural  fire  com- 
panies, organized  to  protect  farm 
products  against  grain  and  country 
fires,  will  be  held  in  Napa,  April  27. 
Farm  Adviser  H.  J.  Baade  believes 
that  Napa  county  has  the  most  com- 
plete fire-fighting  organization  in 
the  State.  Governor  Stephens,  the 
State  Fire  Warden,  and  members  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  will  be 
there. 

Test  Lime  on  Your  Soil,  Too. 

Fifteen  Santa  Cruz  county  farm- 
ers are  making  tests  of  lime  on  al- 
falfa, beans,  corn,  potatoes,  garden 
truck,  etc.;  and  signs  are  posted  on 
the  roads  nearby.  These  places  were 
pronounced  in  need  of  lime  by  Farm 
Adviser  H.  L.  Washburn,  who  has 
supplied  a  report  blank  for  each  test 
so  the  results  may  be  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

Green  Spots  in  Grain  Fields. 

What  mean  those  spots  in  a  grain 
field  where  a  clump  a  foot  across  is 
twice  as  tall  as  the  rest  *  and  a 
darker,  healthier  color?  Do.  they 
mean  a  better  crop  than  the  aver- 
age? Do  they  mean  that  here  was 
dropped  some  manure  while  the  seed- 
bed was  being  prepared?  Do  they 
indicate  one  way  to  increase  the 
grain  crop? 

Seed  Potato  Planting. 

There  has  been  no  apparent  im- 
petus to  the  planting  of  seed  pota- 
toes, writes  the  Valley  Seed  Co.  of 
Sacramento.  In  this  market  now 
we  can  buy  good  stock  for  75c  per 
bag.  For  some  of  this  same  charac- 
ter of  stock  we  paid  over  $2  per  bag 
during  the  forepart  of  February.  At 
75c  per  bag  potatoes  are  probably 
the  cheapest  hog  food  today. 


RICE  PADDY,  5  CENTS 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  banner 
price  for  rough  rice  (paddy)  of  the 
last  crop  was  5  cents  per  pound 
obtained  by  the  Pacific  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association  for  1000  bags  grown 
by  S.  N.  Hedegard  of  Woodland,  ac- 
cording to  Sales  Manager  Wm.  Gei- 
ser  of  the  Association.  It  was 
bought  by  a  rice  mill  to  grind  into 
rice  flour. 


SEEPS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 


506  Jay  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE   PAY     THE-:  FREIGHT 


LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 


Insure  your  hay  crop  this 
season.  Get  it  voder  cover  in 
record  time.  Cut  down  your 
labor  cost.    Eliminate  repairs. 

You  can  do  it  with  Louden 
Hay  Tools.  Simple  design  and 
strong-  construction  make  them 
trouble-proof. 

The  price  of  a  ton  or  two 
will  buy  you  a  complete  Louden 
outfit.  It  may  save  the  price 
of  many  tons  in  a  single  season  I 

The  Louden  line  includes 
Sling  and  Fork  Carriers  for 
steel  and  wood  track — Grapple 
and  Harpoon  Forks — Slings — 
Track  and  Track  Fittings — 
Power  Hoists — FieM  Stackers— 
etc. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  LOUDEN  Hay  Tools 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Louden  line  of  Hay  Tools — every  grower  ot  hay 

should  have  this  book.    Sent  free  on  request. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Go. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


PIPE  that  LASTS 


AMES-IBVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe. 
Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
8th  and  Irwin  Sts. 
San  Francisco. 


Surface  Pipe  is  subjected  to  downright  hard 
it's  pounded,  bumped,  and  thrown  about. 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— stands  up  under  rough  treatment.  The  Ames-Irvia 
lock  seam  is  a  permanent  seam — it  HOLM— it  is 
WATER-TIGHT . 

Send  for  folder  "PI" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  describes 
the  most  complete  line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe  acces- 
sories in  the  West. 


LIME 


Apply  *wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acra  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lots. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
"  Fertilizer  Dept." 
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COMING  EVENTS. 


Raisin  Day,  Fresno,  April  30. 
Yolo    County    Rice    Festival,  Madison, 
Ma,y  11. 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Au- 
gust 31  to  September  8,  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position, Oakland,  September  9  to  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition,  Wil- 
lows, September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  to  26. 


Grain. 


Barley  west  of  Colusa  Is  two  feet 
high  and  heading  out. 

There  are  said  to  be  20,000  sacks 
of  wheat  in  Colusa  warehouses. 

Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  are  seeking  a  site  near 
Colusa  for  a  $150,000  rice  mill. 

More  than  1500  acres  in  the  Oak- 
dale  irrigation  district  will  be  used 
for  rice  this  season. 

The  early  grain  in  southern  Tu- 
lare county  is  heading  out  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  bumper  crop. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  rice 
growers  in  Butte  county  is  the  short- 
age of  tractors. 

The  Marysville  plant  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  will  be  changed  into  a  rice 
mill  in  time  to  handle  the  191S 
crop. 

Stanislaus  barley  growers  will  pe- 
tition Congress  to  place  the  price  of 
all  grains  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  wheat. 

"The  Farmers'  Elevator  Co."  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  grain  elevator  at  San 
Miguel  and  to  buy,  sell  and  store 
hay,  grain  and  mill  feeds  of  all 
kinds. 

Charlie  Young,  at  Lakeport,  lost 
his  driving  mare  last  week,  she  hav- 
ing eaten  a  little  poisoned  grain 
he  had  left  in  the  bottom  of  his 
squirrel-poison  bucket.  She  died  30 
minutes  after  eating  it. 

E.  Lysne  of  North  Dakota,  but 
now  a  rancher  at  Paso  Robles,  has 
offered  to  either  take  stock  or  put 
up  one-half  the  money  needed  for  a 
grain  elevator  there.  He  thinks 
three  concrete  elevators,  each  cost- 
ing $15,000,  should  be  erected.  He 
says  the  elevator  system  is  used  en- 
tirely in  North  Dakota  and  is  the 
only  economical  method  for  Califor- 
nia farmers. 


Field  Crops. 

A  monster  grain,  corn  and  bean 
crop  around  Turlock  is  the  forecast. 

Fifteen  tractors  took  part  in  the 
tractor  demonstration  at  Strath- 
more,  April  12  and  13. 

The  acreage  to  lima  beans  in  Cali- 
fornia this  season  will  be  9000  acres 
greater  than  in  1917. 

Seven  tons  of  spinach  were  can- 
ned Wednesday  at  the  Selma  plant 
of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

A  Seattle  man  has  purchased  1000 
acres  east  of  Arbuckle  and  will  plant 
it  to  rice. 

The  planting  of  large  acreages  to 
corn,  beans  and  other  crops  has 
greatly  decreased  the  alfalfa  acreage 
of  the  State. 

At  least   3000   acres  are   to  be 
planted  to  alfalfa  in  Merced  county 
this  spring,  according  to  Farm  Ad 
riser  J.  F.  Grass,  Jr. 

L.  C.  Quimby  of  Hughson  has 
been  appointed  to  purchase  half  a 
ton  of  honey  sorghum  seed  for  mem 
bers  of  the  local  farm  bureau. 

San  Dlegans  are  trying  to  arrange 
a  large  free  market  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  owing  to  increased  de- 
mand caused  by  Camp  Kearney. 

The  State  Berry  Association  sold 
$87,000  worth  of  berries  last  season 
at  a  cost  to  Its  members  of  3c  a 
chest,  or  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent 
of  gross  sales. 

The  Kern  County  Cotton  Gin  Com- 
pany, capitalized  for  $50,000,  was 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  farmers 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Bakers- 
field. 


H.  Clay  Miller,  bean  buyer  for 
Uncle  Sam.  now  has  his  office  with 
the  Food  Administration,  318  Lach- 
man  building,  San  Francisco. 

The  reclamation  of  Bouldln  Island 
is  proceeding  and  will  add  6100 
acres  to  San  Joaquin  county's  crop 
acreage  this  season. 

Present  indications  are  that  Butte 
county  will  see  30,000  acres  planted 
to  rice  this  year,  approximately  10,- 
000  acres  more  than  in  1917. 

The  big  annual  picnic  of  the  Lin- 
coln Fruit  Growers*  Canning  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Auburn,  Thurs- 
day, when  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  discussed  conditions. 

Hay  farmers  of  Imperial  Valley 
will  compress  their  hay  for  ship- 
ment hereafter,  thereby  reducing 
size  by  two-thirds  and  freight  costs 
25  to  50  per  cent. 

The  price  of  peanuts  Is  so  high  in 
the  United  States  that  shipments 
from  Japan  continue  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  an 
ocean  freight  rate  of  8c  per  pound. 

The  ripe  olive  plant  at  Oroville 
is  being  enlarged  so  that  its  ca- 
pacity for  canning  tomatoes  will  be 
more  than  doubled  this  season.  At 
present  the  plant  is  canning  spinach. 

Four  or  five  men  on  E.  C.  Rand's 
place  in  Sonoma  county  are  busy  se- 
lecting and  shelling  seed  corn,  some 
of  which  was  being  sold  locally  and 
some  shipped  away,  bringing  from 
$3.50  to  $4  per  hundred. 

L.  M.  Cole,  Food  Commissioner  at 
Los  Angeles,  is  in  conference  with  a 
group  of  men  who  plan  to  erect  sev- 
eral dehydrating  plants  in  South- 
ern California  for  the  manufacture 
of  potato  flour. 

The  Southside  Water  District  at 
Holtville  estimates  crops  as  follows: 
In  cultivation,  18,000  acres;  cotton, 
4000;  barley  and  milo  maize,  6000; 
lettuce,  1000;  alfalfa.  6000;  miscel- 
laneous, 1000.  , 

The  pea  fields  at  Manteca  have 
suffered  considerably  from  either 
frost  or  hot  winds,  and  poor  returns 
from  some  fields  may  furnish  a  new 
status  for  local  pea  culture  next 
year. 


Deciduous  and  Citrus  Fruits. 
The   Peach   Growers'  Association 
will  erect  a  $35,000  box  factory  near 
Fresno. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  will  operate  their  own 
plant  at  Visalla  this  season. 

Peach  growers  of  Kingsburg  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain 
the  cost  per  ton  of  producing  cling 
peaches. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Association 
will  take  place  May  8,  when  a  6  per 
cent  dividend  will  be  declared. 

The  acreage  of  young  apricot  and 
prune  trees  in  California  not  yet 
bearing  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the 
acreage  that  is  bearing  at  the  present 
time. 

Fourteen  hundred  dollars  net  from 
four  acres  of  lemons,  three  and  four 
years  old,  is  the  record  of  the  Rob- 
ert Meredith  orchard,  four  miles 
south  of  Lindsay. 

A  man  and  a  woman  drove  their 
auto  into  an  orchard  near  Orange 
Monday  night,  filled  It  with  oranges, 
and  while  endeavoring  to  get  out  of 
the  orchard  the  machine  mired,  re- 
sulting in  the  arrest  of  the  culprits. 

Box  shook  for  vegetable  and  fruit 
packers  is  arriving  in  large  quan- 
tities at  Sacramento.  Preparations 
are  being  made  by  shippers  and 
packers  for  a  big  fruit  harvest  this 
season. 

Robert  Horbach  and  others  of  the 
leading  peach  growers  of  Porterville 
have  started  a  movement  for  enlist- 
ing in  the  Tulare  County  Canning 
Peach  Association  all  of  the  orchard 
owners  of  that  section.  In  this  way 
90  per  cent  of  the  output  will  be 
placed  under  a  single  selling  agency. 


The  cling  peach  growers  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  will  meet  at  Fresno, 
April  20,  to  discuss  with  canners  the 
plan  to  increase  the  price  of  $25 
per  ton  under  existing  contracts  so 
that  growers  can  deliver  at  a  profit. 

Thrips  is  showing  up  in  large 
patches  in  a  good  many  prune  or- 
chards in  Santa  Clara  this  season. 
Some  districts  are  entirely  free,  while 
in  others  practically  every  orchard 
has  its  injured  patch.  The  thrip 
seems  to  eat  the  heart  of  the  blos- 
som, so  that  when  the  blossom  sheds 
its  petals  the  stem  is  bare. 

The  frost  of  April  3  and  4  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  apricots 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Trees  just 
starting  to  bear  and  the  older  or- 
chards planted  in  the  lowland  dis- 
tricts of  the  valley  were  most  badly 
nipped. 

Grapes. 

"Raisin  Day,"  Tuesday,  April  30, 
is  to  be  a  home-coming  day  for  the 
Boldier  boys  of  Central  California. 

The  record  price  for  vineyard 
lands  is  that  paid  by  Charles  Pruner 
to  Mrs.  Ethel  Stephens  for  a  27-acre 
tract  of  17-year-old  vines  near  Exe- 
ter, the  consideration  being  $30,000. 

Irrigation. 

Farmers  in  the  Imperial  irrigation 
district  are  calling  for  almost  double 
the  water  they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  proposed  Lincoln  irrigation 
district  near  Auburn  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  present. 

The  Tracy  Irrigation  district  works 
are  progressing  and  should  be  ready 
for  use  by  June  1. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been 
asked  to  assist  in  financing  the  war- 
time needs  of  the  Oakdale  and  the 
South  San  Joaquin  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, $2,000,000  more  capital  being 
needed. 

Samuel  Fortler,  head  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Commission  and  now  stationed 
at  Berkeley,  states  that  the  govern- 
ment is  planning  to  increase  the  area 
of  irrigated  land  in  California  from 
3,500,000  to  10,000,000  acres. 

More  water  is  now  running  over 
the  dam  at  La  Grange,  which  sup- 
plies the  water  for  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  irrigation  district,  than 
there  has  been  in  years.  The  warm 
weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  is 
melting  the  snow  in  the  mountains. 

The  Turlock  irrigation  district 
board  has  planned  to  complete  45.76 
miles  of  drainage  canal  during  the 
next  two  years,  consisting  of  six  main 
outlet  drains  to  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  with  a  system  of  laterals.  The 
dredgers  will  be  operated  with  day 
and  night  shifts  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  is  practicable. 


Miscellaneous. 

Stanislaus  county  has  a  free  em- 
ployment bureau  in  every  town. 

Armour  &  Co.  will  erect  a  big  can- 
nery at  Lob  Angeles. 

But  few  registrants  of  the  draft  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  appeared 
to  claim  exemption  as  farmers. 

Placer  county  farmers  will  organ- 
ize a  Farmers'  Mutual  insurance  com- 
pany at  East  Auburn,  April  30. 

Fertilizing  plants  at  Los  Angeles 
are  buying  over-supply  of  fish  at 
$7.50  a  ton. 

The  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Bakersfleld. 

The  Imperial  county  farm  bureau 
is  asking  for  volunteer  teachers  to 
instruct  pupils  in  school  gardening. 

J.  H.  Trayner  has  sold  his  2,000- 
acre  farm  near  Grldley  to  a  San 
Francisco  syndicate  for  $75,000. 

The  fruit  cannery  workers  In  the 
San  Jose,  known  as  "Toilers  of  the 
World,"  are  about  to  make  a  demand 
for  an  increase  in  wages. 

President  Wilson  has  Indorsed  the 
Women's  Land  Army  which  is  organ- 
izing throughout  the  country  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply. 


The  South  Dakota  legislature  has 
passed  a  law,  giving  county  councils 
of  defense  power  to  register  and  con- 
script men  for  labor  on  farms. 

The  free  employment  bureau  of 
the  Stanislaus  County  Beard  of  Trade 
placed  164  workers  in  positions  on 
farms  during  March. 

It  is  reported  that  Miller  &  Lux 
will  place  on  the  market  150,000 
acres  of  their  land  in  Kern  and  Kings 
counties. 

The  newly-formed  farmers'  organi- 
zation at  San  Jose  will  be  called  "Th» 
United    Farmers    of    Santa  Clara 

County." 

Frank  Giannini,  Tulare  rancher, 
has  recovered  $3,650  worth  of 
Liberty  bonds  stolen  from  his  clothes 
while  he  was  asleep  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco hotel. 

The  will  of  the  late  Annie  E.  K. 
Bid  well,  owner  of  th«  large  Rancho 
Chico  in  Butte  county,  contained  120 
bequests  and  disnosed  of  an  estate 
estimated  at  $260,000. 

The  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion set  the  maximum  wage  for  un- 
boarded  labor  at  $3  a  day  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  at  Fresno  Tues- 
day evening.  The  wage  has  recently 
been  $2.75. 

Rice  growers  at  Willows  who  lease 
land  state  that  they  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much  excess  income  tax  as 
do  the  owners  of  the  land  and  have 
delegated  Frank  Freeman  to  go  to 
Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before 
D.  C.  Roper,  commissioner  of  Internal 
revenue. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grange  of 
Callstoga  a  resolution  was  approved, 
asking  representatives  in  Congress  to 
repeal  the  new  "Zone  system,,  of 
newspaper  postal  rates  which  will  go 
into  effect  July  1  unless  repealed  by 
the  present  Congress.  Tulare  Grange 
has  also  passed  a  similar  resolution, 
condemning  this  new  law  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  cost  ef  periodi- 
cals to  Western  subscribers. 

Mrs.  Delia  J.  Morris  of  the  Imperial 
farm  bureau  Home  department  Is  a 
patriotic  worker  and  is  spreading  the 
gospel  of  food  economy.  Samples 
of  various  war-time  breads,  cakes, 
etc.,  are  served  at  farm  center  meet- 
ings and  instructiom  is  given  in  mak- 
ing them.  

SOLDIERS  IN  FARM  WOBK. 

During  the  present  farming  season 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  grant  furloughs  to  enlisted  men 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
supply  of  labor  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Individual  application  blanks 
for  furloughs  submitted  by  relatives 
will  be  furnished  by  local  boards. 
Furloughs  will  be  granted  en  bloc  to 
men  willing  to  accept  them  upon  re- 
quests of  farmers  when  the  places  of 
labor  are  not  too  remote.  Going 
wages  customary  in  the  vicinity  must 
be  paid.  Make  application  to  com- 
manding officer  of  local  board. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
8  o  I  p  h  a  r  and  E  a  g  I  • 

Brand,  packed  in  barrel* 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  pure**  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  bast  for  Tine- 
yards:  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOB 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO.. 

Kt*  California,  St.,  Ban  Franrlwo.  Oal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surveys. 


\H  STTTF.R  ST. 


SAN  FRAVCTSCO.  OAL. 


For 


Valencia.  Washington  Navels 

Lemons.    Size  %  to  1  inch. 

f\  ai    pi  2  Years  Budded 

bALL!  Matayoshi 


Box  4 

Baldwin  Park,  Cal. 
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Bulk  Han 


fmg  Saves  Grain 

Cuts  out-  irhe  Sacks  Salvages  theWaste 

Reduces  the  Labor  Protects  the  Grain 

Millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  lost  yearly  by  American  farmers  through  waste  in  the  field, 
losses  through  rats,  gophers  and  mice,  and  depreciation  through  mold.  Re-sacking  is  responsi- 
ble for  another  tremendous  loss — All  absolutely  unnecessary — and  preventable. 

Store  your  grain  in  bulk — use  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  and  eliminate  the  use  of  sacks. 
Save  the  wages  of  the  sack  sewer  and  the  sack  buck.  Practically  eliminate  waste  in  the  field 
through  sacking  operations  and  leaky  sacks,  and  protect  the  grain  from  rats,  mice,  mold,  theft 
and  fire. 

proof,  rat-proof,  theft-proof  and  dependable  as 
to  long  service. 

What  You  Spend  You  Have— The 

purchase  of  a  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin  is  not 
an  expense — it  is  an  investment.  After  you 
have  stored  in  it  with  the  maximum  of  safety 
and  the  minimum  of  waste,  and  you  have  sold 
99-100%  of  the  grain,  you  still  have  the  bin 
for  use  the  next  season  and  many  other  seasons 
— using  it  to  store  other  things  between  times. 
You  practically  retrieve  its  entire  cost  in  the 
first  season's  savings  in  labor,  grain  losses  and 
waste,  and  sack  cost  and  destruction. 

Capacities  This  company  builds  one  type 

of  bin — that  out  of  flat  sheet  metal,  and  of 
many  capacities — from  600  bushels  to  5450 
bushels.  Capacity  above  5450  bushels  can  be 
met  by  the  purchase  of  additional  bins. 

INVESTIGATE  CALCO  BINS  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  Calco  Bins  for  the  storage  of 
grain  in  bulk.  Simply  check  and  mail  the  coupon — and  full  information  will  be 
sent  you. 

California  CoiTWated 
ulvert  Coittpany^b 


Quick  Storing  of  Bins — Calco  Metal 
Grain  Bins  may  be  placed  anywhere  most  con- 
venient— in  a  field,  at  the  railroad  or  dock,  or 
at  the  home  camp.  The  grain  wagons  are 
backed  to  the  receiving  pit  of  the  conveying 
elevator,  emptied  immediately  into  the  bin  and 
returned  for  another  load. 

Bins  Easily  Emptied — Calco  Metal 
Grain  Bins  may  be  erected  on  platforms  high 
enough  to  load  direct  into  cars  or  wagons  by 
gravity  flow,  eliminating  the  cost  of  labor 
handling. 

Made  of  Durable  "Armco'  Iron — 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  constructed  of 
"Armco"  Iron — the  most  rust-resistant  iron 
made.  Calco  Bins  will  withstand  the  action 
of  the  elements  and  are  moisture-proof,  fire- 


OTHER  CALCO  PRODUCTS 

This  company  manufactures  many 
necessary  and  durable  products  of 
"Armco"  Iron  for  the  farmer.  A  partial 
list  will  be  found  in  the  coupon  below. 
Check  the  items  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested and  mail  coupon.  Full  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  you. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 


WEST  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
406  Parker  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

West  Berkeley 

or  Los  Angeles 

□  Roofing  and  Siding 

O  Wagon  Tanks 

□  Bridge  Flooring 

□  Stock  Watering 

□  Driveway  Culverts 

Troughs 

□  Part  Circle  Culverts 

□  Hog  Feeding  Troufijii 

□  Road  Culverts 

□  Metal  Tanks 

□  Inverted  Siphons 

(all  kinds) 

□  Well  Curbing 

□  Automatic  Hog 

□  Smooth  Flume 

Grain  Feeders 

Q  Irrigation  Gates 

fj  Automatic  Hog 

□  Lateral  Headgates 

Watering  Tanks 

G  Radial  Headgates 

□  Automatic  Hog 

Q  Automatic 

Watering  Fountains 

Drainage  Gates 

□  Dipping  Tanks  for 

□  Slide  Headgates 

Cattle,  Hogs  and 

□  Reservoir  Outlet 

Sheep 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

flam  of  tractors,  engines,  pumpln?  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
pjjj  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


BURNING  KEROSENE  IN  A 
TRACTOR. 


IB*    i.    B.    Bartholomew,   President  National 
Tractor  Association.] 

An  internal  combustion  tractor,  to 
perform  the  function  of  using  kero- 
sene in  the  most  successful  and  ad- 
vantageous manner,  must  embody  in 
its  design  and  construction  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

1.  A  double  carbureter  with  one 
side  connected  to  the  gasoline  supply 
tank,  which  can  be  properly  ad- 
justed and  used  for  starting  and 
heating  up  the  motor. 

2.  The  other  carbureter  connected 
to  the  kerosene  or  distillate  supply 
tank  and  properly  adjusted  so  that 
the  intake  air  lines  to  the  motor 
may  be  instantaneously  switched 
from  communication  from  one  car- 
bureter to  the  other  as  the  circum- 
stances may  require. 

3.  The  pipe  lines  from  the  kero- 
sene or  distillate  tank  must  be 
through  some  portion  receiving  heat 
from  the  exhaust  that  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  this  low-grade  fuel 
to  a  point  not  above  90  nor  be- 
low 76. 

4.  The  kerosene  carbureter  must 
hare  ite  inlet  connected  to  a  hous- 
ing around  the  exhaust  pipe  so  that 
when  the  exhaust  pipe  becomes 
heated  the  air  passes  into  the  car- 
bureter at  a  temperature  not  be- 
low 80. 

5.  With  the  air  and  the  fuel  at 
the  temperatures  above  given,  meet- 
ing in  the  carbureter,  the  mixture  is 
readily  formed. 

6.  The  mixture  thus  formed  must 
be  turned  into  gas  (air  charged  with 
kerosene  is  not  yet  gas),  therefore 
in  traveling  through  the  intake  pipe 
it  must  now  be  brought  in  contact 
with  surfaces  of  the  intake  pipe 
made  hot  on  the  exhaust  pipe  (called 
agasifler).  Passing  over  these  heated 
corrugated  surfaces  in  a  circular 
path  and  finally  traveling  upwards 
into  the  cylinder,  the  centrifugal 
action  throws  the  heavier  particles 


of  kerosene  against  the  heated  wall 
and  the  heat  transforms  the  kero- 
sene-charged air  into  a  dry  gas 
which  will  instantaneously  explode 
and  burn  up  completely.  In  this 
method  please  observe  that  it  is  the 
heavier  part  of  the  mixture  that 
comes  in  closest  contact  with  the 
heated  portion  of  the  corrugated 
walls,  while  the  lighter  portion,  and 
consequently  the  more  perfect  part 
of  the  mixture,  comes  less  in  con- 
tact and  therefore  absorbs  less  of 
the  heat,  thus  the  lighter  and  bet- 
ter form  of  mixture  is  relieved  from 
over  -  heating.  To  over  -  heat  the 
lighter  portion  of  the  mixture  de- 
stroys its  power,  for  the  reason  that 
the  hotter  the  mixture  gets,  of 
course,  the  less  expansion  there  Is 
left  in  it. 

7.  In  the  passageway  between  the 
gasifler  and  the  intake  valve  must 
be  provided  a  valve  through  which 
outside  air  can  be  taken  in  which 
will  temper  this  gas  mixture  and 
reduce  the  temperature  of  it  and 
thereby  prevent  the  loss  of  expan- 
sion due  to  the  temperature  required 
to  gasify  the  mixture. 

8.  Provision  for  injecting  water 
with  kerosene  and  low-grade  fuel  is 
necessary  to  prevent  carbon  deposits 
and  pre-ignition.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  start  the  water  for  a  few 
minutes  and  in  some  conditions  of 
temperature  very  little  water  is  re- 
quired. When  pre-ignition  takes 
place  water  is  required,  but  just 
enough  to  prevent  it.  Too  much 
water  is  evidenced  by  a  whitish 
vapor  through  the  exhaust. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TRACTOR  COURSE. 


A  tractor  course  has  been  held 
for  a  week  recently  at  the  San  Fer- 
nando High  School,  dividing  the 
boys  and  girls  into  groups  so  they 
could  operate  the  several  types  of 
tractors  each  afternoon.  H.  E.  Da- 
niels of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  has  been  the  leading  instructor, 
giving   lectures  each   morning  and 


Patriotism  in  Wood  Sawing. 


Now  that  it  is  patriotic  not  to 
burn  coal  if  wood  is  handy,  many 
people  are  saving  the  trees  and  logs 
that  were  neglected  before.  But 
with  labor  scarce,  the  old  cross-cut 
saw  is  out  of  date,  the  buck-saw  is 
elassed  in  the  Silurian  age,  and  the 
engine-driven  buzz-saw,  mounted  on 
a  wagon  truck  to  haul  it  easily  to 
the  wood  and  avoid  necessity  of  set- 
tins  1"  a  platform,  has  taken  their 


places.  Time  is  too  valuable  In 
other  activities  to  waste  any  of  it 
on  slow-sawing  work.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  a  six-horsepower  Witte 
engine  hooked  up  to  saw  logs  that 
require  four  men  to  handle.  Very 
little  investment  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  saw,  for  the  engine  can  be  used 
on  a  multitude  of  jobs  at  many 
places  on  the  farm. 


Arm  of  ^  Giant 

No  lesser  force  could  crank  a  big  tractor  motor 
fast  enough  to  deliver  a  starting  spark  as  intense 
as  that  delivered  by  a 

Tension 
MAGNETO 

Equipped  With  a  K-W  Impulse  Starter. 

No  matter  how  slowly  you  turn  your  tractor 
motor  over — even  if  you  use  a  crowbar — the  shaft 
or  rotor  of  the  magneto  (held  back  until  the  firing 
point  of  the  engine  is  reached)  is  driven  forward 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  by  this  powerful  impulse 
starter.  This  produces  a  hot,  intense  starting 
spark  even  when  the  motor  is  stone  cold.  It 
absolutely  prevents  back  firing  while  cranking 
even  if  the  spark  control  is  fully  advanced.  It 
guarantees  an  immediate  start  and  entirely 
eliminates  troublesome  self  starters,  coils  and 
batteries.  • 

The  K-W  Impulse  Starter,  found  only  on  K-W  Magnetos, 
was  the  first  impulse  starter.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  It  is  a  fit  team  mate  for  K-W  Magnetos  whose 
efficiency  and  reliability  has  led  40  manufacturers  to  adopt 
them  as  standard  equipment  of  83  models  of  tractors. 

A  K-W  Magneto  assures  a  positive  start — without  fussing. 
Its  reliability  keeps  your  tractor  going.  Its  efficiency  cuts 
Write  for  a  list  of'K-W      fuel  cost  to  the  bone.     Insist  that  your  new  tractor  be 
equ  ipped  Tractors         K-W  equipped. 

2889  Chester  Ave.  CLEVELAND. OHIO.  U.SJL 


GROW  MORE  J  BEANS 


Increased  accuracy  in  planting  means  increased  production  per  acre. 
You  can  get  the  maximum  of  accuracy  with  the  No  35-N  BLACK 
HAWK  BEAN  PLANTER  because  it  has  the  patented  "impulse  move- 
ment" feature.  This  advantage  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  planter 
for  an  acreage  of  any  consequence. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTER  has  many  other  desirable  features, 
such  as  flexibility,  sight  feed,  extra  large  seed  cans,  adjustable  in  width 
from  26  to  44  inches,  automatic  in-and-out-of-gear  device,  disc  marker, 
quick  detachable  runners,  large  gear  teeth,  open  or  closed  wheels  with 
removable  boxes,  nine  speeds  for  each  plate  and  plates  for  planting  all 
kinds  of  beans,  corn,  peas,  sorghums  and  other  similar  seeds.  Five  sets 
of  plates  with  each  planter. 

ACCURATE  PLANTING  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  BLACK 
HAWK  IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  CROP. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


i 

I  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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Decide  Soon  About  Grain  Bags. 


"Due  to  high  prices  prevailing  in 
Calcutta  for  bags,  importers  were 
reluctant  to  buy  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  insure  a  supply  in 
time  for  harvest,  owing  to  the  great 
risk  taken;  and  any  agitation  for 
bulk  handling  of  grain  at  this  time 
would  still  further  restrain  them. 
Therefore,  harvest  might  find  us 
without  enough  bags  and  with  too 
few  elevators  to  take  care  of  the 
crop,"  writes  W.  A.  Starr  of  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration and  himself  a  large  grain 
grower  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

"It  seems  the  safest  course,  there- 
fore, to  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  liberal  importations  of 
bags,  and  get  them  to  the  farmer  as 
near  original  cost  as  possible.  The 
importers  voluntarily  signed  an 
agreement  placing  a  maximum  price 
on  sales  by  them  at  enough  over 
average  cost  to  allow  only  a  fair 
profit,  and  agreed  to  sell  only  to 
farmers  or  distributors.  The  dis- 
tributors held  a  meeting  and  agreed 
to  fix  a  maximum  profit  between 
cost  and  price  to  the  farmer  of  one 
cent  a  bag,  for  distributors'  profits. 
Thus  the  market  was  stablized,  and 
all  speculation  on  bags  and  profiteer- 
ing was  cut  out. 

"The  Grain  Corporation  then  an- 
nounced an  allowance  of  9  cents  a 
bushel,  or  about  21  cents  a  bag  on 
wheat  for  the  new  crop,  and  ex- 
plained that  indirectly  a  farmer  got 
back  a  large  part  of  bag  costs  on 
barley  also.  If  anyone  doubts  this, 
ask  for  bids  on  sacked  and  bulk 
barley  at  the  same  time,  and  note 
the  difference. 

"This  was  intended  to  stimulate 
buying  of  bags  by  farmers,  so  that 
importers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  further  supplies  in  Cal- 
cutta in  time  for  harvest,  as  they 
disposed  of  the  stock  then  on  hand. 
The  supply  situation  is  being  closely 
watched  and  no  fears  are  entertained 
of  any  bag  shortage  during  harvest." 

While  the  price  to  farmers  was 
fixed  at  the  above  mentioned  meet- 
ings at  25  or  26  cents  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point.  Warden  J.  A.  Johnson 


of  the  California  State  Prison  at 
San  Quentin  writes  that  the  bags 
made  there  are  selling  at  20  cents 
each,  but  practically  all  are  sold. 
Says  he: 

"We  figure  on  being  able  to  man- 
ufacture and  ship  out  this  year  ap- 
proximately three  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  bags.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  received  orders 
for  all  the  bags  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  manufacture  and  ship 
up  to  the  close  of  October.  There- 
fore, any  orders  that  we  receive  now 
will  have  to  be  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  could  not  promise  ship- 
ment earlier  than  November,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  our  orders  re- 
ceived up  to  this  moment  amount  to 
three  million  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  so  that  you  can  see  that 
we  can  only  take  orders  now  for 
about  sixty  thousand  more  bags.  In 
other  words  we  are  practically  sold 
out,  but  can  still  take  a  few  orders 
for  November  shipment. 

The  cost  of  raw  jute  has  been 
higher,  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  particularly  high  in  the  cost  of 
freight  charges  across  the  ocean 
from  Calcutta  to  San  Francisco. 
Though  we  have  very  great  difficulty 
in  getting  freight  space  and  for  some 
time  were  concerned  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  would  get  all  the  jute  that 
we  required,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
we  now  have  on  hand  in  our  ware- 
houses jute  enough  to  keep  our 
mill  going  for  several  months,  and 
we  have  advices  about  jute  that  we 
have  contracted  for  having  been 
shipped  from  Calcutta.  We  believe 
that  we  will  receive  all  that  we 
have  ordered  and  that  we  will  be 
able  turn  out  the  bags  for  every 
order  that  we  have  accepted. 

COUNTRY  HOME  LIGHTING. 


An  electric  lighting  plant  for  the 
farm  home  consisting  of  a  small  gas 
engine,  dynamo,  storage  battery,  sys- 
tem of  wiring,  size  wire  to  use,  the 
kind  and  size  of  lamps  to  use  is  de- 
scribed in  a  booklet,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  Engineering 
Department,  National  Lamp  Works, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


answering  questions.  Evenings  have 
been  devoted  to  ranchers  and  others 
who  could  not  attend  the  High 
School  course.  How  the  engine 
works,  symptoms  of  approaching 
trouble,  and  how  to  locate  and  fix 
troubles  were  treated  as  fully  as 
possible  in  the  week. 


LIME  MADE  CHEAP 


Every  farmer  in  this  time  of  need 
ought  to  try  some  lime  on  a  small 
area  or  on  a  larger  one  if  he  can 
make  tests  that  prove  the  need  of 
it.  But  to  get  lime  requires  freight 
cars  which  ought  to  be  used  for 
more  urgent  work  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  limestone  grinders  are  now 
on  the  market  of  a  size  to  run  by 
ordinary  farm  or  tractor  engines. 
One  such  is  made  in  three  sizes,  % 
ton  per  hour  run  by  a  six  horse 
power  engine,  one  ton  per  hour 
run  by  10  to  12  horsepower,  and 
1%  tons  per  hour  run  by  15  to  16 
horsepower.  The  machines  are  fixed 
on  sleds  on  which  they  can  be 
hauled  to  the  local  supply  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  or  shells,  or  may  be 
set  up  beside  a  stationary  engine 
and  the  raw  material  hauled  to 
them.  Only  one  man  is  required 
for  the  work. 


Clemente  Island,  which  is  off  the 
coast  from  San  Pedro.  This  island 
has  been  used  formerly  for  sheen 
raising  and  they  intend  to  devote  it 
to  large  acreage  of  beans  this  year. 
They  also  purchased  a  Model  J  San- 
dusky tractor,  which  was  shipped 
to  their  holdings  at  Willard,  New 
Mexico,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
experiment  of  beans  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

PUMPING  FOB  WAR  CROPS. 


BEANS  TO  REPLACE  SHEEP. 


The  Hogue-Kellogg  Company,  large 
bean  growers  of  Ventura  county, 
purchased  a  Model  E  Sandusky  trac- 
tor last  week  from  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  and  shipped  it  to  the  San 


J.  A.  Walgreen,  formerly  a  dealer 
in  farm  produce,  has  turned  producer 
now  and  is  doing  things  on  J.  A. 
Rodgers*  ranch  of  440  acres  in  Ma- 
dera county.  He  will  plant  150 
acres  to  beans,  100  acres  to  canta- 
loupes, 50  acres  to  sweet  potatoes,  30 
to  50  acres  to  watermelons,  20  acres 
to  alfalfa,  and  considerable  acreage 
to  tomatoes,  Egyptian  corn,  etc.  To 
irrigate  this,  he  has  three  wells  that 
throw  2000  gallons  each  per  minute. 
One  of  the  wells  is  only  49  feet  deep. 
It  pumps  2500  gallons  per  minute 
and  lowers  the  water  level  but  a  few 
feet.  ■  

ELECTRIC  SOLDERING  IRON 


With  all  the  electric  appliances 
to  connect  into  electric  light  sock- 
ets, one  of  the  most  recent  is  the 
electric  soldering  iron.  The  wire 
passes  through  a  hollow  handle  and 
heats  a  chrome  nickel  element  sur- 
rounding the  copper  core  whose  tip 
is  applied  to  melt  solder,  a  most 
convenient  arrangement.  Various 
voltages  may  be  used  from  32  to  250. 


FORD  OWNERS 

The  Aske  Auto- 
matic Voltage 
Regulator,  $5.00 


With  Dimmer   $6.00 

If  you  have  a  Ford  car, 
write  today  for  information 
telling  just  how  you  can 
have  bright  lights  at  all 
Speeds.  The  Aske  is  the  only  patented 
device  guaranteed  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  one  light  without  increased  volt 
age  should  one  light  burn  out. 


The  Aske  Instrument  Board 

complete  with  clock,  dimmer  and  push  and 
pull  switches,  which  are  standard  with 
higher  priced  cars,  decreases  steering 
wheel  vibration,  eliminates  all  starting 
and  lighting  troubles,  adds  beauty  and 
distinction  to  your  car  and  gives  a  won- 
derfully efficient  system.  The  Instrument 
Board  complete  with  Regulator  and  Dim- 
mer $18.00,  without  regulator  $13.00,  with- 
out regulator  and  clock  $10.00.  The  In- 
strument Board  without  equipment  $1.25. 
The  Aske  Dual  Lighting  Units  are  sold  at 
most  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  direct  to  yon 
upon  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

Aske  Automatic  Voltage  Regulator  Co. 

Dnluth,  Minn. 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate   2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
Fou  need  la  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  leait  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
MOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3,  4,  0,  8,  12,  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  best 
prices  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 6-Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  user.  Cash,  Pay- 
ments, Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down. 
Suit  yourself  as  to  terms.  Don't  make  a 
deal  until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. 
— Bd.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE   ENGINE  WORKS 

3861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YOUNG  NAN 


IU  UP  TO  YOU  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF 
BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  SUCCESS 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  Is  mechanical  skill.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  for 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  makes  possible.  Learn  Tractloneering,  Automoblllng,  Re* 
pairing.  Ignition.  Self- Starters.  Acetylene  Welding,  Vulcanizing,  Machinist  Trade  In 
Western  America's  Oldest.  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Over  5,000  graduates.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
mean  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  Figueroa  at  8th,  Los  Angeles. 


Half  a  CemuruV 
WftFtern  Experience 
behind  each  bunt  ' 


fe3 


N  WARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 


For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant'  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  sure  you  pet  the  genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  the  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this 'paper)  for  the  hig  free  book 
"  Better  Fanning."  It  tel's  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doinf 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

" Eeenjlfiing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  '  'Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting  jie 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  O   Road  Making 

Name  '■   Address  _ —  • 
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Lii;e  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Urestock  breeder*  all  aver  the  State  are  Invited  to  (end  on  postal  cards,  note*  re»ard- 
ln«  their  dales.  Slate  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Dairy. 

A  scarcity  of  milkers  is  reported 
from  Kern  county. 

The  Henderson  Co.  of  Sacramento 
has  recently  had  their  large  Hol- 
stein  herd  re-tested  with  tuberculin. 
Only  two  reacted,  including  one 
which  had  reacted  before  and  had 
been  segregated. 

Imp.  Mildred  II  of  Les  Godaines, 
owned  by  W.  H.  Dupee  of  Santee, 
San  Diego  county,  occupies  the  In- 
side title  page  of  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Journal  for  April.  She 
has  a  record  of  11.546.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  575.08  lbs.  of  butterfat,  Class  C. 

Dairymen  of  Kings  county  re- 
ceived $170,000  by  creameries  in 
and  near  its  borders,  this  represent- 
ing payment  for  deliveries  of  cream 
during  March.  The  butterfat  aver- 
aged 52c  per  pound,  which  is  2c  be- 
low February. 

Tulare  creameries  paid  local  dairy- 
men approximately  $146,000  for  but- 
terfat during  March.  This  figure  la 
well  above  last  month's  figure,  which 
was  $131,258,  and  is  $27,170  higher 
than  the  amount  paid  out  April  15, 
1917. 

The  Jno.  Lynch  ranch  at  Peta- 
luma  recently  received  from  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  a  young  dairy  Shorthorn 
registered  sire,  Grand  Wapsie.  Re- 
cent sales  by  this  firm  are:  One 
heifer  to  Lakeview,  Oregon;  one  male 
to  Heber;  one  male  calf  to  San  Luis 
Rey;  one  male  to  Mill  Valley;  three 
heifers  to  Willits,  and  three  heifer 
calves  to  Visalia. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  at  Suisun, 
report  sales  of  two  young  bulls  out 
of  imported  heifers  to  the  O.  L. 
Shatter  Estate  Co.  at  Inverness  and 
one  to  E.  D.  Griffin  of  Holtville  out 
of  Greenhill  Betsy.  Her  half  sister, 
Greenhill  Caroline,  has  given  5387.4 
lbs.  milk  in  four  months  with  second 
calf.  One  of  their  imported  cows, 
Countess  Heggle  3d.  is  milking  be- 
tween 55  and  60  lbs.  a  day.  She 
shows  a  fine  udder  and  Is  considered 
a  perfect  type  of  the  dual-purpose 
cow.  A  bull  calf  out  of  Greenhill 
Caroline  weighs  385  lbs.  at  not  quite 
four  months  of  age. 

Charles  KHng,  official  tester  for 
the  University  of  California,  on  April 
15  finished  a  30-day  test  of  El  Do- 
rado Winifred,  a  two-year-old  regis- 
tered Holstein  heifer  belonging  to 
Alex.  Whaley,  a  hreeder  of  fine  stock 
at  Tulare.  Here  is  the  record,  which 
is  the  third  best  made  for  a  heifer 
of  like  age  In  California:  2486.2 
lbs.  of  milk,  which  produced  99.03 
lbs.  of  butter.  Her  highest  seven 
days'  record  was  527.5  lbs.  of  milk, 
or  25.15  lbs.  of  butter.  At  the  breed- 
ers' consignment  sale,  held  in  Sacra- 
mento last  October,  Mr.  Whaley  sold 
this  heifer's  mother,  Winifred  Hotal- 
ing  3rd,  for  $1750. 

The  Holtville  co-operative  cream- 
ery reports  the  production  of  butter 
for  the  last  three  months  as  follows: 
January,  658.41  lbs.;  February, 
667.91;  March,  871.29;  total.  2197.61 
lbs.  Five  thousand  cows  supply 
cream  for  this  creamery.  Butter 
production  has  decreased  25  per  cent 
as  compared  to  one  year  ago.  The 
reasons  appear  to  be  lower  prices 
for  butterfat,  increased  cost  of  feed, 
difficulty  In  securing  help,  increase 
In  number  of  sheep,  increase  in  cot- 
ton growing  and  plowing  up  of  al- 
falfa. A  notlcable  fact  is  that  most 
dairymen  with  high-class  herds  are 
increasing  their  number  of  cows. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
Slocum  &  Son  of  Willows  recently 
sold  a  fine  boar  pig  to  Morton  Bros, 
of  Ager. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  shipped  a 
fine  young  Berkshire  boar  to  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  last  week. 

The  campaign  to  increase  pork 
production  in  Stanislaus  county  has 
resulted  In  only  800  pledges  to  raise 
more  hogs,  whereas  it  was  thought 
2000  would  be  secured. 


A  motor  truck  containing  hogs 
valued  at  $300,  belonging  to  Will 
Atkins  of  Porterville,  went  off  the 
grade  while  on  the  way  to  market 
one  day  last  week.  Nearly  all  the 
hogs  were  killed  and  the  truck  badly 
damaged. 

One  of  the  prize  boars  of  the 
John  M.  Bernstein  herd  at  Hanford 
was  shipped  last  week  to  the  City 
Meat  Company  of  Needles.  This  an- 
imal comes  from  the  boar  Presi- 
dent and  his  dam  was  Fruitful  Maid, 
who  was  mother  of  the  reserve  cham- 
pion sow  at  the  State  Fair  In  1917. 

The  sale  of  some  of  his  pure- 
bred Duroc  hogs  is  reported  by  Hans 
Duveneck  of  Ukiah.  Three  bred 
gilts,  a  boar  and  six  weanlings, 
went  to  Glenblair  Redwood  Co.,  at 
Glenblair,  one  boar  to  J.  W.  House 
at  Willits,  and  one  to  the  Finnish 
Colony  at  Calpella. 

Donald  H.  Graham,  at  Lancaster, 
has  just  received  an  Orion  Cherry 


King  sow  from  Ed.  Faust  of  Xenia, 
0.,  and  she  will  make  the  boys  "open 
their  eyes."  The  Orion  Cherry  Kings 
have  cleaned  up  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  for  two  years  now.  Gra- 
ham will  pick  a  herd  boar  from  this 
sow's  eight  fine  pigs,  which  have 
lately  seen  the  light  of  day. 

C.  V.  Holder,  at  Paso  Robles, 
writes  that  his  spring  litters  from 
Lord  Premier's  Successor  are  coming 
along  splendidly.  His  recent  sales 
of  Berkshires  are:  One  boar  to 
Davis,  one  to  Creston,  one  to  Gen- 
esco,  one  to  Oakdale,  one  to  Paso 
Robles,  two  bred  sows  to  San  Jose, 
two  sow  pigs  to  Paso  Robles,  and 
one  to  Rosedale,  Oregon;  one  boar  to 
Meridian,  Idaho. 

Four  cars  of  fat  hogs  averaged 
$16.70  at  the  county  Farm  bureau 
sale  at  Hanford,  April  10.  The  top 
price  of  the  sale  was  $17,  paid  for 
two  cars  of  extra  fine  porkers.  The 
next  best  brought  $16.85,  and  a  car 
of  mixed  sold  for  $16.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  a  lot  of  eight  rough 
feeders  sold  for  $14,  and  two  bred 
gilts  sold  for  17c  per  pound.  An- 
other sale  will  be  held  during  the 
first  week  in  May. 

Buyers  for  San  Francisco  pack- 
ing houses  paid  $17.05  for  a  lot  of 
four  cars  of  butcher  weight  hogs  at 


the  first  public  stock  sale  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Poplar  farm  bureau 
at  Porterville  one  day  last  week. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  by  packers  in  this  State. 
The  gross  value  of  the  hogs  was 
$18,000,  including  three  cars  ship- 
ped the  day  previous. 

A  junior  boar  pig  from  the  pure- 
bred Berkshire  herd  of  Frank  B. 
Anderson  of  the  Natomas  district 
near  Sacramento,  was  shipped  last 
week  to  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany near  Clarksburg  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River  where  grades  and 
purebreds  are  being  raised  on  an 
extensive  scale.  W.  D.  Whitman, 
who  Is  in  charge  of  the  Holland 
hogs,  selected  a  thick-bodied,  heavy- 
hammed  young  sire,  carrying  lots 
of  style  and  Berkshire  quality,  from 
a  number  of  young  boars  on  the 
Anderson  place.  The  young  boar, 
Natomas  Holland  Iowana,  is  out  of  a 
good  big  stretchy  brood  sow.  Kin- 
tyre  Peggy  and  sired  by  Iowana 
Royal  34th,  head  of  the  Ualversity 
Farm  Berkshires. 


Beef  Cattle- 

Drought  in  Western  Texas,  follow- 
ing two  dry  years,  is  causing  great 
financial  loss  to  cattlemen. 

Cattlemen  of  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 


PACIPIC  REDWOOD  TANKS 

*  withstand  longer  the  effect  of  sun,  rain  and  fire,  give 
longer  service,  and  cost  less  to  install  than  any  other. 

For  the  money  they  cost  they  give  more  comfort, 
and  more  valuable  service,  than  a  like  amount  can  buy 
in  any  other  farm  improvement. 

A  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tank  costs  a  third  less  to 
install,  and  lasts  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  We  have 
constructed  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tanks  on  three  contin- 
ents, been  at  it  thirty  years,  thousands 
of  farms  are  better  places  to  live  because 
of  these  permanent  installations. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  Engineers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  advise  on  farm 
problems. 

Write  to  us  concerning  your 
needs.  Our  engineers  will  suggest 
plans  for  your  water  system. 

^PACIFIC  TANK  (*  PIPE  QQJ 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
I  Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  yo«r  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower|| 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


THE  5TAHDARD   SINCE  AA. 

1 5  Pine  street,  San  f  rantisco 
911    Trust  and  Savings  Blag.,  Los  Angeles. 
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San  Benito  and  Monterey  counties 
met  at  San  Jose,  April  12,  and  or- 
ganized an  association.  Speeches 
were  made  by  President  L.  A.  Nares, 
D.  J.  Stollery,  A.  C.  Craner  and 
G.  M.  Hamens.  The  association  will 
work  to  discourage  extension  of  na- 
tional parks  that  would  cut  down 
the  grazing  area. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  members  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion will  hold  conferences  as  fol- 
lows: Bakersfield,  May  7;  Porter- 
ville,  morning,  and  Visalia,  after- 
noon, of  May  8;  Fresno,  May  10; 
Merced,  May  13;  and  Stockton, 
May  14. 


Sheep 

The  sheep  in  Imperial  valley  num- 
ber about  160,000  head,  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  some  100,000 
head  over  1917. 

Indications  of  a  cold  snap  Satur- 
day caused  Weatherman  Beals  in 
San  Francisco  to  wire  a  warning  to 
sheep  growers  through  the  State 
who  had  many  thousands  of  new- 
born lambs  to  protect. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


I'otiinil-Chini'.s. 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY — You  can.  even  at 
present  price  of  grain,  if  you  have  our  famous 
Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas— the  mammoth, 
prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feeding  kind.  Special 
sale  of  weaned  pigs,  many  sired  by  our  great 

?1000  Jumbo  Model.  Prices  reasonable:  satis- 
action  guaranteed:  everything  Immune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet.  "Hogs  for  Profit." 
Packed  with  valuable  information;  tells  how 
to  become  successful.  Ranch  In  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner,  R.  H.  Whitten,  610A 
Marsh-Strong  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


FALL,  BOA  KM  AM)  (ill.TS  sired  by  Chief 
Picture  2nd:  acknowledged  by  experts  the 
best  Poland-China  boar  ever  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia; sire  of  Banker's  Boy,  first  in  the 
senior  yearling  at  P.  P.  I.  E..  and  Chief's 
Victor,  grand  champion  California  State 
Fair.  For  prices  and  information,  write  J.  K 
Maeomber.  Tipton.  Calif. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  flue 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  850  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal . 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal 


REGISTERED  POI*AND-CHINAS — Nothing 
now  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs, 
best  big  type  breeding.  J.  H.  Cook,  Para 
dise.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal 


C.  O.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  920  and 
up     Lemonre.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER.  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas:  large  type;  best  quality. 


DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee,  Natomas 
District  1000.   


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  CaL — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve   grand  champion.  


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81.600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hoplanrl,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfteld.  Cal. 


FOR  WELL-BRED  BERKSHIRES,  write 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock. Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseyjt. 


DUROCS — Defender,  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


RANCHO  DEL  8UR  DUROCS — Two  promis- 
ing September  boars  by  Superdreadnaught. 
Also  an  excellent  lot  of  winter  pigs.  All 
reasonably  priced:  no  poor  ones  for  sale — we 
butcher  those.  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  my  medium-type 
Duroc  herd  at  present.  Send  your  check  for 
815  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanling,  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Polsnri-Chinas     W   J.  Hanna.  Qilroy.  

 ChwifT  Whites.  

THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites, 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
In  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills.   Sacramento  county.  Cal. 

 HIGHLAND      STOCK      FARM  CHESTER 

WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal  

Berkshires, 

FOR  EXCHANGE — 4  fine  reg.  Berkshire 
boars.  5  months  old.  grandly  bred,  for  sheep 
or  other  stock.  C.  V.  Holder,  Linn.  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townscnd  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Ross.  Cal  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INBREEDING  —  Am 
offering  my  herd  boar,  a  double  grandson  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Price  $00.  Also  a  few 
of  his  get.    Fred  B.  Wulff.  Modesto,  Cal. 


SOLD  OUT — Booking  orders  for  March  far- 
row. Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  cham- 
pion. Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State  champion.  Get  on  the  train 
with  a  double  header.  J.  M.  De  Vilbiss. 
Patterson.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price,  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  St 
Son,  Willows,  Cal.  


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  TnE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.     Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.     


F.  H.  8TENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal.  


CRKAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto, 
Calif, 


GOTSHALL   &    MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 
BREEDER8   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R    O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E."!". 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.       R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-IRIES1AN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $60  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley.   Tulare.  Cal.  


Jerseys. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.  Barney.   Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars:  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.     H.  E.  Bondier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.   Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock     W  P  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster. 
Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  


SPECIAL  SALE  of    Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 

boars      Hans  Dnveneck.   TTklah.  C<i\_  

 Hampshire*.  

BELLA  VISTA  HAMPS  HIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son.  First  National.  Berkeley.  

DAIRY  CATTLE. 


SO— -PUREBRED  JERSEYS  AT  AUCTION— 30 

at  Orland.  California.  Wednesday,  April  24th, 
Linbarger  &  McLouth  consign  25  females  and 
5  bulls,  1  double  grandson  of  Jacoba's  Ema- 
non,  a  grandson  of  Eminent's  Bess,  with 
1132  lbs.  butter  In  1  year,  1st  dam  with  518 
lbs.  at  2  years  old.  Also  a  grandson  of  Fairy 
Glen's  Raleigh,  both  of  serviceable  age.  1 
bull  calf  with  5  Register  of  Merit  dams  with 
an  average  of  635  lbs.  10  Register  of  Merit 
cows  with  1st  and  2nd  dams  in  Register  of 
Merit,  with  records  up  to  842  lbs. 

p  heifers  out  of  above  cows. 

The  above  sale  of  Grand  Breeding.  Outstand- 
ing Individuality  and  Quality,  being  Herd 
Headers  and  Foundation  Individuals,  equal  to 
the  best.  _  _. 

Sale  starts  at  1  p.  m.  at  Orland  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  where  every  convenience  Is  present 

for  a  big  crowd.  i  . 

LINBARGER  &  MeLOUTH,  Consignors. 
BANK  OF  ORLAND.  Clerk. 

L.  H.  LINBARGER,  Auctioneer. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  Cal.   


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     C    D    Hnyworth,   Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  f™>™ 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offer* 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.     Write  for  list  of  bulls 

Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  


Guernseys. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — - 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOB  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  


Holsteins. 


KING  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITES  —  The 
greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  Is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEY'S  —  Males  frqm 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes 
Prices  reasonable.     


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal 


FAIRVIEW   AYRSHIRES   AND  DURHAM8 

 Bred    for    quality.     Choice   young  stock 

Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.    Alexander  &  Kel 

logsr.  Suisun.  Cal.   


MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA.  CAL.. 
offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.  

8UNNYBROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS.  CAL.. 
offers  their  herd  sire.  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia. 
Cal.  

THOMPSON'S  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Young  bull  calves  for  sale  with  yearly  rec- 
ord backing.  Luther  Thompson,  Route  A, 
Box  351.  Modesto.  Cal.  

THE  MrCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Clouil.  Cal. — Hirh-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  nrioes  nnd  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lundp  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kineshurg  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  WBlker. 
from  A.  R   O.  dams     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  II01.8TEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  WhitUer.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


VERAMONT  STOCK  FARM  —  Purebred 
Herefords:  only  a  few  young  bulls  left;  on* 
yearling  Hampshire  ram.     Write  for  prices 

H   M.  BarneTover.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalot 
frpe     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 


REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED  — 
Shorthorn    bulls    for   sale.      Paicines  Ranch 

Co..  320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for.  size  and  quality.    W.  C 

Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eliza   Shepard.  Sunt 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short 
horns      Prices  on  application      Honland.  Cal 


W.  J.  BEMMERLY',  Woodland.  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.   Newman.  C»1.   

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 


A  SALE  OF 

Extraordinary 


Character 

FOURTH  SACRAMENTO  SALE 
|  F/\  REGISTERED 
1J)U  HOLSTEINS 
Sacramento,  June  5-6, 1918 

Cows  with  official  records  up  to 
over  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Daughters  of  30-32-35-87-40  lb. 
sires. 

At  least  a  dozen  granddaughters 
of  King.  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 
Four    daughters   of   King  Segis 
Pontiac. 

Two  daughters  of  King  S«gis  De 
Kol  Korndyke. 

A  daughter  of  Prime*  Gelsche 
Walker  out  of  a  27  pound  daugh- 
ter of  a  32  pound  cow. 
Outstanding  cows  and  heifers  in 
calf  to  the  foremost  sires  in  the 
State. 

Show  ring  winners,  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  show  ring  winners. 
Splendid  young  bulls  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  over  34  pounds 
butter  in  7  days. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS '  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthera  Farms,  May- 
field,  Cal.   .  


SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WiUits, 

Cal.  _   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

breeding 


FOR  SALE — 250  breeding  ewes  Also 
Shropshire,  and  Cotswold  bucks.  J.  A.  Youn- 
green,  Orland.  Cal 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electri.  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Rancn. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  — Dorset  rani 
lambs  for  sale.    John  B.  Marbto.  SouUt  f» 

adena.  Cal.   „ 

KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND.     CAL.  — ' 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN     RAMON.  CAL.— « 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ot 

Rambouillets,   Hanford,  Cal.  .  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,    importers   of   Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES  AND  MULES.  

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  B.. 
1915.    John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts.     Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  MUlerlck,  Cazadero. 
Cal.    ■ 

FOR  SALE — Three-year-old  Belgian  stal- 
lion.    J.  K.  Macomber,  Tipton,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Three  imported  Percheron  stal- 
lions.    B.  P.  Honter  Ranch,  Bradley,  Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Jacks  and  Jennets.  See  H. 
T.  Crow.  Modesto.  Cal.  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  Sam-  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


TWENTY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers,  now  milking,  for  sale  cheap.  B.  D. 
Weeks.  La  Honda.  

FOR  SALE — Registered  Holstein  Bull.  Sire 
and  dam  from  Morris  &  Sons'  herd.  Grand- 
sire  was  sold  for  $12,500.  Two  years  old. 
Price  8225.    M.  J.  Lopez.  Lnthron.  Cal.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.   

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Creloy's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal 

FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  bad  on  840- 
scre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark. 
Sacramento. 
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Great  Consignment  Shorthorn  Sale 


[Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Consign- 
ment Sale,  held  at  San  Francisco 
April  11th,  was  well  attended  and 
good  prices  were  secured.  For  29 
females  $13,810,  or  an  average  of 
$476  per  head,  was  paid.  For  males 
the  34  head  sold  for  $11,440,  or  an 
average  of  $336.  The  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  offerings  were 
young,  being  from  one  to  two  years 
old,  shows  that  the  stock  was  good 
and  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  for 
quality.  Another  feature  of  the  sale 
was  the  absence  of  bids  from  the 
consignors.  Practically  every  ani- 
mal was  bought  by  new  breeders. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  offering  led 
in  numbers  and  prices  received,  they 
selling  8  bulls  for  an  average  of 
$540  and  7  females  at  $738  average. 
The  Ormondale  Co.  solft  3  bulls  at 
an  average  of  $373  and  9  females  at 
$391.    T.  S.  Glide  sold  4  bulls  at 


an  average  of  $425.  H.  M.  Elberg 
sold  6  bulls  at  an  average  of  $266 
and  3  females  at  $473.  The  Pa- 
checo  Cattle  Co.  offering  averaged 
$225  for  3  bulls  and  $358  for  3  fe- 
males. The  Foster  Co.  sold  1  bull 
for  $310  and  2  females  at  $290. 
Macomber  sold  3  bulls  at  an  aver- 
age of  $266  and  the  University  of 
California  averaged  $650  for  two 
females,  one  having  a  calf  at  her 
side.  The  Jack  London  Estate  sold 
a  cow  for  $450  and  Alexander  & 
Kellogg  sold  the  two-year-old  white 
bull  (milk  strain)  for  $250.  Bond 
&  Son  averaged  $130  for  4  young 
bulls  and  $147  for  2  heifers. 

The  first  consignment  sale  may 
well  be  called  a  success,  and  as  a  re- 
sult future  sales  will  follow.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  lists  of  animals  sold, 
prices  and  the  buyers: 


CONSIGNOR  COWS — NAME  BUYER  t 

M.  Carruthers  Mayncld  Millie   Wm.       Wari!   Di1abl°-  %VVA^iii"' 

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale    Baroness.  ..        *  g.  J    Bauirhman,  Oakdale,  Cal... 

A.   W.  Foster  Hopland    Rose  ?•  *  g.  J    Bailsman.  .  .  .  .  .  .  

Paeheco  Cattle  Co  P.-u-heco  Lass  lldth  J-  g.  Rossiter.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal  

Ormondale  Co  Mayfleld    Countess  J    H .  Rossiter  .. •••••••  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Lady  Mayfleld  Ormondale  Co..  Redwood  City.  Cal  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayflower   fc  K    Rossi  tor  

Wm.  Bond  White  Lassie   Wm.  A.  **ard...  

Ormondale  Co  Scottish  Belle  2d  g    *  JJ.  J.  Bauehman  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Golden  Rose  7th  O.  &  H.  J.  Bfcughman  

Pacheoo  Cattle  Co  Paohero  Lass  119th  £   H.   Rossiter.  .    

Wm.  Bond  Miss   Frantic  P    *  H„  J  .  Bawjhman  

A.  W.  Foster  Hopland    Daisy  3L.5   R088110""..  .  .  .... ..  ..  

W    M    Carruthers  Mayfleld    Kathryn  Dibblee  Estate.  San  Francisco.  Cal  

H.  M.  Elbenr  Roselawn  Ann  40th  Howard  Tilton.   Gilroy.  Cal  

Ormondale  Co  Little    Sweetheart  Thornton  Glide,   Davis.  Cal ...  .  

London    Estate.  Roan    Lady  Thos.  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Barco  Duchess   J.   H.   Rossiter.  .    

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale  Lassie   D.  &  H.  J.  Baug-hman  

Pacheco  Cattle  Co  Pacheoo  Lass  114th  J.   H.  Rossiter..........  

H    M    Elbere-  ..Roselawn    64th  F.  J.  Sinclair.  San  Francisco  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayflower    20th  J.   H.   Rossiter  \  

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale  Violet  3d... Dibblee  Estate   

London    Estate   London's    Aloha  Thos.  Harrison   

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale   Beauty  Dibblee  Estate 


Ormondale  Co '.  iMaplewood    Surprise  Pib',le°  Estate 

University  of  Cal  Belle   of  Wayside  J.  H.  Rossiter.. 


RICE 
$1B0 

225 
280 
276 
410 
350 

1.500 
100 
250 
230 
400 
195 
300 
250 
510 
425 
425 

1.200 
375 
400 
485 

1.450 
400 
450 
500 


800 


(cow  and  calf) 

University  of  Cal         California  Belle   J.  H.  Rossiter. 

Ormondale  Co.  .......  Scottish  Belle   J.  H.  Rossiter. 

BULLS — NAME 

A.  K.  Macomber  Fayette  Chief   Garat  A  Co..  Tres  Finos.  Cal  

H.  M.  Elberg-  May  Leader  R.  E.  Granlees.  Clements.  Cal  

Wm   Bond  Snowdrop   Wm.   A.   Ward  ,  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld  Master  Wm.   A.  Ward  

T.  S.  Glide  Lancaster  Knifht  2d.  ..  .D.  &  H.  J.  Baug-hman  

H.  M.  Elberg  Ringleader's  Mine  G.  A.  Murphy.  Brighton,  Cal  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld  Glory  Garat   A  Co  

H.  M.  Elberg  The  Duke  Garat   A  Co  

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale    Goods  Garat   A  Co  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld  Skylight  3d...D.  A  H.   J.  Baughman  

Pacheco  Cattle  Co ....  Pacheco  Lad  124th  D.  A  H.  J.  Baughman  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Rockwood  Monogram ...  J.   H.   Rossiter  2 

Alexander  A  Kellogg.  . Shasta   J-  W.  Lewis.  Nevada  City.  Cal  

Ormondale  Co  Ormondale   Co  Dibblee  Estate   

Tl  S.  Glide  Viscount  Knight  2d....Wm.   Pierce.  Suisun.   Solano  Co..  Cal.. 

H.  M.  Elberg  Roan   Knight  »  Garat  A  Co  

T.  S.  Glide  Yillaire    Type  Garat   A  Co  

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld   Goods  C.  R.  Lawrence.  Monwnod.  Shasta  Co.. 

A.  W.  Foster  Hopland    Clipper  R-  E.  Granlees.  Clements.  Cal  

Wm.  Bond  White    Gloster  Wm.   A.  Ward  

T.  S.  Glide  Lancaster    Knight  Wm.  A.  Miller.  40  California  St..  S.  F. . 

A.  K.  Macomber  Fayette  Aberdeen  2d ....  Dibblee  Estate   

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld  Sultan  3 2d  C.  M.  French.  Willows.  Cal  /. . . 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co ....  Pacheco-  Lad  121st  Wm    A.  Ward  

H.  M.  Elberg  Ringleader's  Star  2d....E.  P.  Sessions.  Fort  Bidwell.  Cal  

Wm.  Bond  Newark  Gallant  Wm.   A.  Ward  

Ormondale  Co  Star  of  Ormondale  Garat  A  Co..'.  

Pacheco  Cattle  Co ....  Pacheco  Lad  117th....  R.  E.  Granlees.  Clements,  Cal  

A.  K.  Macomber  Fayette  Clipper  Dibblee  Estate   

W.  M.  Carruthers  Mayfleld  Sultan  2d  Wm.  Greene.  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.  

Wm.  Bond  Newark    Gaiety  Wm.   A.  Ward  

H.  M.  Elberg  Frantic  Ring  G.  A.  Murphy,  Brighton.  Cal  

W.   M.  Carruthers.  ..  .Mayfleld    Valentine  Reginald  Bell.  Orosi.  Tulare  Co  

London    Estate  Bull  calf   (substitute) .  .Wm.   A.  Ward  


500 
510 


200 
200 
100 
220 
210 
190 
540 
325 
3*10 
210 
250 
000 
250 
4110 
300 
375 
800 
400 
310 
110 
340 
300 
340 
210 
200 
150 
300 

flOO 
350 
100 
190 
245 
150 


List  of  Sales  at  Hereford  Combination  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  following  is  a  list  of  animals 
sold  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association  Com- 
bination Sale  of  Registered  Here- 
fords  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Wednesday,  April  10.  There  were 
50  head  sold.  Col.  Fred  Reppert,  the 
auctioneer,  securing  $16,282  for  the 
lot.     The  cows  averaged  $350  and 


the  bulls  $352  per  head.  The  Red 
Cross  bull,  Our  Folly,  brought  $512 
to  the  society.  Dr.  T.  F.  DeWitt, 
president  of  the  American  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  bid  $260,  Wm. 
Bemmerly  and  Ben  Quigley  each  do- 
nated $26,  and  then  H.  T.  Lilien- 
cranz  bid  $200  and  secured  the  an- 
imal: 


CONSIGNOR  NAME  OF  ANIMAL  SOLD    TO  PRICE 

Cazier  A  Sens  Rosalia    (cow)   '.  H.  H.  Gable   9500 

Cazier  A  Sons  Bethel  (cow)   H.  H.  Gable   676 

Cazier  A  Sons  Carnation  2d  (cow)  J.  A.  Bunting   685 

Cazier  A  Sons  Lizzie  (cow)   J.  A.  Bunting   295 

Cazier  A  Sons  Eve  (cow)   R.  S.  Mossman   300 

Cazier  A  Sons  Cosgo  2d   (bull)  W.  D.  Duke   586 

Cazier  A  Sons  Reuben  (bull)   W.  D.  Duke   1.350 

D.  O.  Lively  Lady  Evenho  18th  (cow)  Reta    Bemmerly. .   400 

D.  O.  Lively  Lady  Evenho  11th  (cow)  R.   S.  Mossman   360 

D.  O.  Lively  Ariel  Randolph  (cow)   H    J.  Need   320 

D.  O.  Lively  Calis  Randolph  (cow)   J.  A.  Bunting   290 

D.  O.  Lively  Hylas  Randolph    (cow)  8.  R.  Crowe   226 

D.  O.  Lively  Lalla  Randolph  (cow)  E   A.  Noyes   225 

D.  O.  Lively  Fanny  Randolph   (cow)  Frank   Hatch    . . .  .  X.   240 

D.  O.  Lively  Adria  Randolph    (cow)  David  Doyle    305 

D.  O.  Lively  Comus  Randolph  (bull)  Bryan  A  Bernard   235 

D.  O.  Lively  Guyon  Randolph  (bull)   Chaa.   Andreas    226 

D.  O.  Lively  Jason  Randolph    (bull)  Bryan  A  Bernard   260 

D.  O.  Lively  Leigh  Randolph    (bull)  T.  R.  Smith   230 

D.  O.  Lively  Lovel   Randolph    (bull)  W.  J.  Bemmerly   200 

D.  O.  Lively  Lud  Defender   (bull)  Chas.  Andreas   200 

D.  O.  Lively  Martin  Defender  (bull)  James  Alexander    200 

H.  H.  Gable  Marshall  (bull)   R.  J.  Prewett   180 

H   H.  Gable  Prince  Hope   (bull)  E.  F.  Hogan   200 


CONSIGNOR  NAME  OF  ANIMAL 

H.  H.  Gable  .'  Zarasra  (bull) 


H.  H.  Gable  Robert  Donald  (bull).. 

H.  H.  Gable  ....Esparto  (bull)   

H.  H.  Gable  Wilson  (bull)   

Red  Cross  (by  W.  D. 

Duke   Our  Folly  (bull)  

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Patricia  Splawn  (cow). 

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Nuala   Rivers  (cow).., 

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Alyandia  fcow)  

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Elma  Oregon  (cow)  .., 

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Myrtle  (cow)   

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Sally  Clark  (cojr)  

W.  J.  Bemmerly  O'Connor  (bull)   

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Cherry  Red  (bull)   

W.  J.  Bemmerly  Jim  Dare  (bull)   

W.  J.  Bemmerly ...... Kenneth  Splawn  (bull) 

Simon  Newman  Co. .  .Miss  Sunshine  (cow)  . 

Mystery  (cow) 


Simon  Newman  Co. , 

Simon  .Newman  Co. . 

Simon  Newman  Co.  . 

Simon  Newman  Co. . 

Simon  Newman  Co. . 


.Mabel  Lass  4th  (cow) 
.  Lenora  B.  3d  (cow) .  . . 
.Challenger   (bull)  .... 
Shiloh  Boy  (bull)  


SOLD  TO  PRICK 

.R.   8.   Mossman   206 

.Bryan  A  Bernard   260 

.  David  Doyle    325 

.S.  R.  Crowe   180 
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.H.  H.  Gable   706 

.H.  J.  Need   240 

.J.  A.  Bunting   425 

.S.  R.  Crowe   235 

.9.  R.  Crowe   290 

.  8.  R.  Crowe  '. . .  290 

.Reta   Bemmerly    800 

.S.  R.  Crowe   1«5 

.8.  R.  Crowe..-.   195 

.  W.  D.  Duke   850 

.8.  R.  Crowe   2M 

K    S.   Mossman   290 

.  S.  R.  Crowe   305 

.8.  R.  Crowe   280 

.  H.  J.  Need  a^   310 


8.  R.  Crowe  .'   230 


CATTLEMEN'S  MEETINGS. 


The  cattlemen  of  the  State  are  to 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  and 
the  Forest  Service  by  a  series  of 
meetings  which  are  listed  below. 

April  22,  Salinas;  April  23,  King 


City;  April  24,  Santa  Maria;  April 
25,  Santa  Barbara;  April  26,  Los 
Angeles;  April  29,  San  Diego;  May 
1,  El  Centro;  May  3,  San  Bemar- 
'dino;  May  7,  Bakersfleld;  May  8, 
Porterville  (a.  m.);  Visalia  (p.  m.); 
May  9,  Coalinga;  May  10,  Fresno; 
May  13,  Merced;  May  14,  Stockton; 
May  15,  San  Andreas;  May  16,  Pla- 
cerville;  May  17,  Nevada  City. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

RAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

•  Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  J\%s?ilSKN0 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 


for  prices. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD, 
CAL. 


City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  rsncfa.  7  miles  from  Pslo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
Wa  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedirreea  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       ODMniMnAI   P    CC%  E.  D.  Na.  1 

DCROC-JKR8EY  SWINE     VHVi»aWl>l  UJ\  LC    \*KJ  •      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


1-1.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Officer  326  Southern  Pacific  HulldinaT 


April  M.  191* 
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Primed  Cows  Make  High  Records. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 


How  to  get  high  production  from 
cows  is  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
tinual observation  of  individual  cows 
from  the  time  they  dry  up  until 
they  dry  up  again.  But  certain  gen- 
eral practices  and  principles  may 
help  the  "observer"  if  he  knows  how 
such  practices  have  worked  else- 
where. 

Not  many  herds  in  California 
could  present  the  imposing  array  of 
high  records  such  as  those  posted 
over  the  stanchions  in  the  milk 
barn  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
The  writer  noted  a  few  and  then 
perceived  that  an  adequate  list 
would  require  a  catalogue,  which  is 
not  the  province  of  this  paper.  But 
as  Manager  M.  H.  Tichenor  showed 
us  the  cows  he  told  us  something 
of  the  system  followed.  The  herd 
consists  of  about  200  Holsteins  and 
100  Guernseys,  all  registered  pure- 
breds  and  producing  certified  milk. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem followed  here  is  to  pay  special 
attention  t*>  preparation  of  the  cow 
for  lactation. 

v 

All  the  dry  stock  is  kept  separate 
from  the  milkers  in  a  shady  pas- 
ture with  very  little  shelter  until 
calving  time.    Two  separate  lots  are 


divided  according  to  time  until  calv- 
ing. They  are  dried  up  at  least  30 
or  40  days  before  that  time,  and 
where  practicable  thin  cows  are 
given,  a  longer  rest.  Until  two  or 
three  weeks  before  calving,  they  are 
fed  bran  and  grass,  aiming  to  just 
maintain  or  even  reduce  their  flesh. 
Then  they  are  fed  grain  or  concen- 
trates as  heavily  as  they  can  take  it. 
The  aim  is  to  cover  their  frames  and 
organs  with  a  considerable  surplus 
of  soft  fat  until  they  are  about  fat 
enough  for  beef.  Too  long  special 
feeding  has  sometimes  resulted  in 
too  hard  a  fat  to  yield  the  quick  re- 
sults desired;  and  the  effects  vary 
with  different  cows.  The  cows  freshen 
in  w^l-bedded,  airy  box  stalls.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  is  good,  they  are 
put  into  the  testing  barn,  which 
consists  of  light  box  stalls  made  of 
piping. 

They  yield  the  best  there  is  in 
the  feed,  turning  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  into  butterfat  because  the 
soft  fat  they  have  laid  up  contrib- 
utes very  largely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  cows  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  More  about 
the  definite  results  of  this  practice 
will  be  published  in  next  week's 
special  dairy  issue. 


Peggy  Glide  the  Patriot 

[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.] 


At  the  Farmers'  Day  Picnic  to  be 
given  at  the  State  Farm,  Davis,  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  there  will  be  auc- 
tioned for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross,  besides  other  stock,  the  fine 
2-year-old  Shorthorn  bull,  White 
Knight,  donated  by  Thornton  S. 
Glide  of  Davis.  This  youngster  is 
sired  by  Hillcrest  Knight,  junior 
champion  of  the  State  Fair  in  1913, 
and  he  out  of  Greenwood  Knight, 
grand  champion  of  1913,  and  he  by 
Knight  Perfection. 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  Glide  came 
to  give  this  bull  is  a  good  one,  and 
deserves  to  be  generally  known. 
When  Mr.  Glide  was  invited  to  do- 
nate a  bull  to  be  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Red  Cross,  he  felt  that  he 
had  already  given  to  the  various 
war  funds  as  much  as  he  could  well 
afford.  However,  his  patriotism 
finally  got  the  better  of  him  and  he 
agreed  to  select  the  best  purebred 
young  range  bull  he  had  and  to 
have  it  itted  as  well  as  possible 
for  the  sale.    This  genrous  offer  was 


gratefully  accepted.  In  talking  the 
matter  over  with  his  family,  his  lit- 
tle girl,  Margaret,  became  much  in- 
terested. After  revolving  the  mat- 
ter over  in  her  mind  in  her  own 
way,  she  insisted  that  a  range  bull 
was  not  good  enough  for  such  a 
cause,  and  told  "papa"  that  he 
should  not  try  to  beat  Uncle  Sam 
that  way — that  the  best  bull  in  the 
herd  was  none  too  good  for  the  boys 
in  France.  Then  Mr.  Glide  thought 
the  matter  over  a  second  time,  and 
ended  by  siding  with  his  daughter 
with  the  result  that  he  is  giving 
his  best  young  bull,  valued  at  $1200 
which  had  been  selected  to  be  one 
of  the  show  herd. 

Now,  the  "Rural  Press"  wants 
to  see  this  animal  bring  twice  the 
sum  named,  that  the  organization 
may  receive  the  benefit,  and  that 
Miss  "Peggy"  may  know  that  the 
breeders  of  California  appreciate  the 
statement  that  nothing  is  too  good 
for  "our  boys." 


Champion  Wool  Sheep. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  recent  note 
about  the  "champion  patriotic  sheep 
which  produced  a  24-pound  fleece 
sold  at  40  cents,"  brings  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  me  from  E.  C. 
Spear  of  St.  Helena: 

"I  have  a  registered  Rambouillet 
ewe,  C-type,  which  sheared  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  twelve  months' 
growth  of  wool,  and  raised  a  pair 
of  lambs.  I  also  have  a  thirty- 
eight  and  one-half  pound  fleece  of 
twelve  months'  growth  from  a  re- 
gistered Rambouillet  ram.  I  am  of- 
fered fifty  cents  a  pound  for  the 
wool  by  a  Napa  buyer,  t  have  an- 
other purebred  Rambouillet  ewe 
which  gave  a  twenty-pound  fleece 
of  twelve-months'  growth,  and 
raised  a  lamb  which  weighed  one 
hundred  and  nine  pounds  when  four 
months  and  five  days'  old,  after  a 
sixteen  hour  gaunt." 


"If  we  multiplied  figures  we 
would  find  that  the  one  fleece  pro- 
duced by  the  Rambouillet  ram 
would  bring  nineteen  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  We  would  also 
find  that  the  one  ewe  shearing 
twenty-four  pounds  and  producing 
two  lambs  gave  very  fine  returns, 
figuring  that^the  lambs  were  blooded 
stock,  which  were  not  sold  to  a 
butcher,  and  were  worth  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  and  adding  the  twelve 
dollars  worth  of  wool,  we  have  as 
the  production  of  this  one  ewe — 
one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  A 
pretty  fair  showing! 

"Is  there  any  one  in  the  State 
whom  you  know  who  can  beat  the 
above  record?  If  so  let  us  know 
of  it  through  the  columns  of  your 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Napa,  Calif.  H.  J.  BAADE. 


NORTH  SAN  JOAQUIN  BREEDERS'  FIRST 
 CONSIGNMENT  SALE  

50  Registered  Holsteins  50 

Modesto,  California,  May  9, 1918 

Consignors:  J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto;  H.  E.  Cornwell,  Modesto;  Pelandale 
Farm,  Modesto;  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto;  Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon. 

The  offering-  consists  of  a  high  class  group  of  animals,  including  20  A.  R.  O.  cows  and 
heifers  with  official  records  up  to  over  24  lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  five  daughters  of  a 
full  brother  to  a  3-year-old  that  made  707.31  lbs.  butter  in  one  year;  a  daughter  of 
that  same  3-year-old:  !•  daughters  of  Salambo  Captain  who  has  11  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters: 15  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  the  30  lb.  show  bull  El  Prado  Wayne  Col'antha; 
granddaughters  of  Juliana  De  Kol,  Ignaro  De  Kol,  and  Ale;irtra  Polkadot  Corrector;  a 
22.78  lb.  granddaughter  of  King  Segis;  splendid  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  Colantha  Sir 
Pontiac  Aaggie,  who  has  a  32  lb.  junior  3-year-old  daughter,  and  to  Pride  Fayne 
Valdessa  who  is  grandson  of  both  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  and  Valdessa  Scott  2d. 

YOUNG  BULLS — Only  a  limited  number  of  young  bulls  will  be  sold,  and  these  are 
choicely  bred  young  fellows  of  good  individuality. 

Sale  will  be  governed  by  the  regular  rules  of  this  company,  every  animal  pledged  to 
absolute  sale  without  reserve,  limit,  or  by-bid,  every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a 
breeder,  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  by  the  purchaser. 
Catalog  free  on  request. 

Management  of 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  is  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  If  it  is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
it.  Only  the  original  carries  this 
signature. 


DENVER,  COLO.    WICHITA,  KANS. 
AMARILLO,  TEX. 


For  Blackleg: 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 
Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time— easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

KANSAS  BLACKLEG' SERUM  CO. 


401  Bryson  Blk„ 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Clean  and  Clear 
ae  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 

Thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  with  a  reliable  antiseptic,  osce  or  twice 
after  a  cow  drops  her  calf,  will  give  you  the  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  After-Birth,  etc. 

B-K  is  more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolio  acid,  Lugol's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  disinfectants, 
which  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  and  do  not  clean.  B-K  heals  the  uterus  and  vagina  by  cleaning 
and  removing  the  slime  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  more  powerful.  The  applica- 
tion of  B-K  as  a  douche  is  simplicity  itself. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K — send  us  his  name. 
FREE  BULLETINS— Send  for  complete  information— "trial 
offer"  and  bulletins— No.  52,  Contagious  Abortion— No.  136. 
Calf  Scours. 


General  Laboratories 

3417  S.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk;  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  a9  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  slaek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlrt;^^,^, 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Ceulsoa  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  Petalnmi,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
SB  year*  to  this  business  I  seL 
direct  to  the  consumer  Ton  act 
your  own  agent  and  save  20  pei 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  tc 
10,000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft..  S10.  For  kot  cli 
■sates  ret  my  patent  tank.  Refer 
ence.  Farmers  A  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2967 
ft.  ».  WILSON.        Itseklss.  Oal 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

With  cows  if  you  have  the  large-yielding, 
profitable 
Purebred 


Others 
are 
doing 
it. 


HOLSTEINS 

Their  enormous  yields  of  milk 
and  butterfat  make  them  ex- 
tremely profitable.  Dairymen 
throughout  the  whole  U.  S. 
are  getting1  rid  of  their  scrubs 
and  purchasing  purebred  Hol: 
steins. 

Purebred    Holsteins    have    keen  definitely 
proven   the   most  profitable  breed 

WRITE     FOR  FREE 

INFORMATION 
No    obligation    —  we 
have  nothing  we  want 

to  sell  you. 
The    Holstein  -  Frieslan 
Association  of  America 
Box  230  Brattleboro.Vt. 


BAG 


The  great  heal-  tilling  ointment  that  thou- 
sands of  dairymen  swear  by.  Used  with  quick 
effect  on  Coked  Bag,  likely  to  occur  when  a 
cow  freshens;  also  splendid  for  all  udder  sores, 
cots,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflam- 
mation. Bag  Balm  protects,  penetrates  and 
induces  quick,  normal  healing;.   Keep  a  box  on 

hand  constantly.     

Sold  In  big  60c.  packages  by  fssd  daslera  and  4m*- 
glata.    Writs  for  fraa  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinklea." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Lyndonvllle.V  . 


RtiOAOES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Salsa  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

IflOl  3-0  So.  Main  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Profit  and  Loss  in  Hog  Raising. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Band 

A.  G.  Hall  of  Wasco  has  sold  an 
average  of  a  carload  of  hogs  each 
month  for  tha  last  year,  and  has 
netted  between  $4  and  $5  on  each 
hog  sold,  in  spite  of  high-priced  feed 
and  high-priced  labor.  One  carload 
brought  $H.«0  a  hundred.  Not  Tery 
far  from  him  a  neighbor  who  has  as- 
much  alfalfa  pasture,  and  can  get 
his  grain  as  cheap,  has  lost  practi- 
cally on  every  head  he  has  sold.  As 
near  as  we  eould  find  out  there  are 
two  main  reasons  why  Mr.  Hull  has 
realized  profit  and  his  neighbor  a 
loss.  These  reasons  lie  in  their  re- 
spective methods  of  feeding  and 
breeding. 

CABB   IN  BREEDING 

Mr.  Hull  hat  found  that  high- 
grade  Poland-China  sows  crossed 
with  husky  purebred  Duroc  boars 
make  a  mighty  good  cross.  He  gets 
good  average  litters,  and  can  make 
a  200-pound  hog  with  much  less  feed, 
at  an  earlier  age.  His  hogs  average 
29  pounds,  and  are  turned  off  when 
7  or  8  months  old.  His  neighbor 
hasn't  given  any  particular  atten- 
tion either  to  his  brood  sow  or  boars. 
He  gets  some  good  litters,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  runts,  and  all  the 
stock  are  much  slower  in  developing. 


NORWALK 

TIRES 


The 
Tread 
That's 
Ahead 


Note  the 
massive 
construct!  ob. 

Note  the 

symmetrical 

construction. 

Purest  Para 
rubber  used. 

Finest 

quality 

Sea-Island 

COttOB 

fabric 

Designed  by 
the  World's 
foremost  tiro 
authorities, — 
MEN  WHO 
KNOW. 

Ask  for 
Price  List 


Lichtenberger= Ferguson  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Fresno 


For  All  Breeders 


This  •ompanjr  has  always  been  con- 
ducted in  the  boat  interests  of  all 
breeders  whs  want  to  sell  or  buy  re- 
gistered lireetock  under  definite  con- 
ditions at  sale. 

If  v«u  like  to  sell  and  buy  that 
way.  write  us  your  needs. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L».  Hughes,  Hales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO,  i  \  I  1 1  ni;  M  \ 


Press  by  D.   L.  Schroder.) 

Most  of  the  hogs  sold  for  pork  are 
nearly  a  year  old  before  they  can  be 
made  to  weigh  200  pounds. 

METHODS  OF  FEEDING. 

Mr.  Hull  believes  in  having  the 
brood  sows  in  good  condition  before 
farrowing,  not  too  fat.  They  are 
run  on  alfalfa  and  fed  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground  milo  maize  and  tank- 
age. This  insures  a  good  flow  of 
milk  for  the  youngsters.  After  they 
are  about  six  weeks  old  they  are 
taught  to  eat  grain,  and  the  ration 
is  increased  until  they  are  fed  two 
pounds  a  day  besides  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture. Mr.  Hull  has  found  that  a 
good  start  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
in  pigs.  He  buys  feeders  from  the 
neighbors  at  times,  and  finds  that 
where  the  pigs  have  been  stunted 
from  lack  of  feed  It  takes  a  long 
time  and  lots  of  feed  to  catch  up. 
After  running  the  pigs  on  alfalfa 
for  about  five  months  they  are  ready 
for  the  self-feeders.  The  feeder  is 
located  In  a  shed  with  a  cement 
floor  and  plenty  of  clean,  cold  water 
handy.  It  takes  considerably  less 
feed  to  make  good  gains  where  the 
hogs  are  kept  closely  confined  than 
when  they  have  quite  a  large  lot  to 
ran  in.  It  doesn't  take  them  long 
to  run  and  play  off  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  fat.WMr.  Hull  found  this 
out  when  he  turned  them  from  small 
lots  (that  had  become  muddy)  into 
a  larger  one. 

THE  BATION  USED. 

Ground  milo  and  tankage  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  to  100  pounds  of 
corn  has  proven  the  cheapest  and 
best  ration.  Cocoanut  meal  and  rice 
bran  have  both  been  discarded.  Hogs 
wouldn't  eat  the  meal  and  the  bran 
wasn't  digested.  Between  80  and  90 
hogs  are  run  into  the  feeder  at  a 
time  and  make  a  gain  of  about  two 
pounds  a  day.  The  hogs  are  kept 
in  feeding  between  50  and  60  days 
and  will  average  between  190  and 
210  pounds  when  they  are  sold. 

The  neighbor's  sows  are  now  in  al- 
falfa and  are  fed  no  grain,  and  often 
haven't  enough  milk  for  the  pigs. 

HOW    FAILURE    IS  ACHIEVED. 

Sometimes,  after  they  are  weaned, 
they  are  fed  a  little  grain  before  be- 
ing turned  out  to  rustle  tor  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  they  are  not. 
They  are  kept  on  alfalfa,  and  in  the 
winter  time  picking  gets  mighty 
short  and  very  often  the  pigs  are 
seven  to  eight  months  old  before 
they  weigh  100  pounds.  When  these 
pigs  are  put  in  the  fattening  pen  it 
takes  a  long  time  before  they  make 
any  gains  at  all.  By  the  time  they 
weight  175  or  180  pounds,  they  have 
eaten  more  grain  than  the  200-pound 
hogs  of  Mr.  Hull  and  have  had  a 
good  deal  more  care  and  attention 
and  will  not  dress  out  as  well. 

Most  of  Mr.  Hull's  hogs  have  been 
sold  at  the  Farm  Bureau  auctions 
that  have  been  held  at  Wasco  the 
last  year  and  have  brought  him  1 V6 
to  2  cents  more  than  the  local  buy- 
ers were  offering. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 


For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  la 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 

Sear  —  uniform  in  size, 
lgh  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Saw.  P.  P.  1.  B.,  I»16;  Saeramento.  1916.  *3n  UP. 

FAIB   DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS.    BEST  POBK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FBOM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 


BASSETT 


Hanford,  Gal. 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer 
will  want  to  buy,  at  a  price  a  far= 
mer  will  want  to  pay. 


Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  it 
tells  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  & 


^ORAGE^ 

^  OrlanJ  California^ 


Star  Leader 


W^SnnBBI 

Champion  Ram. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  F>.  P.  I.  191* 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  0  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS..  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Peurson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


SPELLM I  RE-LYONS  CO. 

BERKSHIRES 

Brood  Sows  and  Boars  for  sale. 
Young    and    Matured  Stock. 

A.    F.    ROACH,  Manager 

Phone  Boyle  3164         MONTERELLO,  CAL. 


Get  'em  Quick! 


Rid  your  place  of  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
It  now  when  the  young  ol  these  crop-destroying  pests'  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap— when  the  ground  is  full 
ol  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  aiyl  Gophers 

and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  Stale  officials  lor  lis  eltl< 
ciency  and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— sale.  Wrile  today  lor 
prices  and  lolder  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler.  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

625  California  St.,  San  Franrlseo,  Cal. 


CARBON  BKlJlPfflDt 


WOODIN  8c  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   ANO  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine.  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  ft  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,    Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 


Send  for  our  large  No.  3»  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Inquire  of  your  Loral  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Bnral  Press   by  Snaan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


CHEAPER  FEED  FOR  POULTRY- 
MEN. 


[Written    for   Pacific    Rural    Press    by  Mrs. 
Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

In  this  section  the  government 
has  at  last  got  around  to  the  busi- 
ness of  investigating  feed  prices. 
The  result  was  that  milo  maize 
went  down  in  one  day  from  $4.25 
a  hundred  pounds  to  $2.80,  and 
other  feeds  accordingly.  Now,  that 
was  quite  a  drop  and  a  number  of 
poultry  men,  who  happened  to  have 
a  few  dollars  left  on  hand,  invest- 
ed to  the  limit  of  their  bank  ac- 
count. 

[In.  order  to  avoid  confusion  it 
should  be  stated  here  that  the  re- 
duction in  price,  above  mentioned 
was  due  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
dealers'  maximum  profit  ruling.  The 
profits  that  dealers  may  make  in 
the  handling  of  grains  is  now  reg- 
ulated by  the  Government.  Farm- 
ers only  are  now  free  to  charge  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.  Evidently  the 
dealers ,  in  or  near  Pomona  were 
compelled  to  sell  all  certain  lots  of 
feed  that  had  been  bought  early 
in  the  season  at  a  low  price,  to 
which  they  were  permitted  to  add 
a  limited  profit.  At  this  time  all 
stocks  of  milo  maize  are  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  or  dealers  who 
have  paid  nearly  the  present  mar- 
ket price,  and  these  present  owners 
are  holding  firm  for  $3.75  per 
hundred  pounds  for  choice  grain. — 
Editors.] 

This  profiteering  on  feed  to  such 
extent  as  to  drive  the  very  men  out 
of  business  on  whom  the  feed  man's 
business  depends  is  almost  equal 
in  folly  to  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  Besides  the 
folly  of  it  all,  it  gives  a  rude  shock 
to  ones  fait,h  in  humanity  at  such 
a  time  to  know  that  men  among 
you  who  claim  to  be  patriotic  are 
mere  leeches,  sucking  the  life  blood 
out  of  the  men  on  whom  they  de- 
pend for  business. 

The  price  of  feed,  that  has  been 
allowed  up  to  date  has  driven  more 
poultrymen  out  of  business  than 
we  can  have  any  idea  of.  Many 
hens  have  been  sold  as  non-produc- 
ers, since  the  law,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  producing  hens  went  in 
force.  We  all  know  that  underfed 
hens  quickly  enter  the  non-produc- 
ing class.  With  milo  maize  at 
$4.25  a  hundred  and  other  feed  as 
high,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  aver- 
age man  with  only  average  hens  to 
make  them  pay;  by  having  espec- 
ially good  hens  all  over  the  average, 
with  plenty  of  green  food  in  var- 
iety it  is  possible  to  float,  but  that 
is  about  all.  We  are  more  fortunate 
in  many  ways  than  those  of  the 
middle  west  and  eastern  states,  in 
that  we  can  grow  a  greater  variety 
of  green  feed  than  they  can,  and 
our  poultry  do  not  need  such  ex- 
pensive shelter. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  chick 
run  that  will  put  your  chicks 
through  to  table  size  with  little 
labor.  Sow  a  few  rows  of  Essex 
dwarf  rape  and  in  the  seed  have 


a  little  millet;  after  the  rape  gets 
leafed  out  good  and  you  stop  hoe- 
ing it  make  a  furrow  about  two 
inches  deep  between  two  rows  of 
kale  and  sow  oats  that  ha«re  been 
soaked  in  water  twelve  hours,  thick- 
ly in  the  rows,  cover  with  two 
inches  of  dirt  and  when  the  oats 
begin  to  come  up  turn  your  chicks 
in  and  let  them  earn  their  living. 
You  won't  need  to  feed  them  any- 
thing after  they  are  over  two  weeks 
old.  If  under  that  age  you  had  bet- 
ter feed  a  little  chick  feed  twice 
a  day  for  a  short  time.  Of  course 
you  must  supply  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  a  warm  brooder  house. 
Try  this,  it  works  fine.  Sometimes 
aphis  attacks  rape  badly  but  the 
chicks  eat  them  and  grow  fat;  the 
oats  they  will  scratch  out  in  part 
but  there  will  still  be  some  left 
and  when  the  oats  that  are  left 
and  the  millet  ripen  the  chicks 
will  devour  every  bit  of  both. 


TAMARISK  FOR  POULTRY  SHADE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  March  30  some  one  asks 
about  lavatera  for  shade  in  a  hen 
yard.  The  nicest  tree  I  know  of, 
for  the  purpose,  is  what  I  call  a 
"feather  tree,"  I  do  not  know  the 
botannical  name  for  it.  I  have  one 
which  is  right  now  budding,  ready 
to  bloom.  The  blooms  are  an  ani- 
line red.  The  small  limbs  the  flow- 
ers are  on,  are  not  much  larger  than 
a  coarse  knitting  needle,  and  two  to 
three  feet  long.  They  droop  out- 
ward. They  are  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  tree  does  not  grow  symmetri- 
cally and  that  is  its  beauty  for  me. 
If  not  framed  back  and  no  limbs 
broken  off  it  would  cover  a  space  of 
forty  feet  in  a  few  years  and  make 
a  wonderful  shade.  The  limbs  grow 
close  to  the  ground  and  bend  and 
twist  aromnd,  so  to  make  a  cool, 
dark,  nice  place  for  poultry.  I  do 
not  know  how  big  they  grow,  as 
ours,  growing  into  another  tree  has 
had  to  be  cut  back  too  much. — Mrs. 
William  Addison,  Quinda. 

The  tree  is  probably  a  tamarisk 
and  is  certainly  desirable  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  will  take  some  years 
to  make  as  good  a  shelter  as  a  few 
lavateras  would  make  ia  a  few 
months. 


HENS    GET  ASPERGILLOSIS 


Owing  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  feed  market  there  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  feed  damaged 
grain  to  poultry.  The  department 
of  Agriculture  says  that  hens  fed 
moldy  grain  get  the  disease  named 
in  the  head  of  this  paragraph  and 
that  it  is  as  incurable  as  tubercu- 
losis, which  it  resembles.  Some 
poultry  men  call  this  sickness 
"going  light."  The  safe  preventive 
is  to  feed  only  wholesome  and  sweet 
grain. 


HOOVERIZED  HENS  LAY  POOR 
EGGS 


According  to  the  testimony  of- 
fered by  E.  Roberts,  an  egg  tester 
for  an  Oakland  firm  charged  with 
selling  stale  eggs  for  fresh,  hens 
are  now  laying  a  poorer  class  of 
eggs  because  the  high  price  of  feeds 
has   influenced    the    poultrymen  to 


Lifts  Ban  on  Killing  of  Laying  Hens 

Hens  and  pullets  may  be  killed  and  marketed  in  California  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  April  16,  it  has  been  announced  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  for  California.  This  shortens  by  two  weeks  the 
period  during  which  poultrymen  were  forbidden  to  market  laying 
hens.    Prices  are  on  the  decline. 


supply  their  hens  with  improper 
feed;  the  general  run  of  eggs  now 
deteriorate  and  evaporate  faster  than 
heretofore. 


SELL  CHICKENS  GRADUALLY. 


Don't  glut  the  market  with  chick- 
ens, live  or  dressed,  soon  after  May 
1,  when  the  Federal  "closed  season" 
on  hens  ends.  This  advice  to  farm- 
ers is  given  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Too  many  fowls  on  the  market 
may  result  in  food  losses,"  says  the 
department.  Poultry  stock  should 
be  sold  gradually.  Farmers  will  have 
better  markets  if  they  avoid  glut- 
ting them. 

Ira  Van  Sickle  of  Patterson  raised 
1,000  rabbits  from  52  does  between 
Sept.  1  and  Jan.  15. '  He  sells  when 
ten  weeks  old  at  22  to  25c  per 
pound.  They  average  four  pounds 
each  at  that  time.  He  says  regu- 
larity in  feeding  is  the  one  import- 
ant thing  in  the  successful  growing 
of  rabbits. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  BUGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers 
180-265-egK  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks.  M.  S.  Woodharas,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
San  Mateo,  Cal.  

IOANA  HATCHERY,  445  Broadway.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.    Chicks  from  A  No.  1  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  ;' ,J,  


"FINEST    HATCHERY    IN    THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings,  100's,  1000's.  Hatched  righl 
in  our  $60,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  812.50  per  100;  $110 
per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Route  A,  Ex- 
eter. Cal.   


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  Wa  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith,  prop..  Corning,  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggg.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch,  Campbell.  Cal.  


PACIFIC  COAST  Aristocrat  strain  of  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hoganized  flock:  special: 
one  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
booked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Rdsedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  "A, ' 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.  _V  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  Zr  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farms,  Ceres,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  anil  Auconu  cockerels; 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized  stock.  My 
stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomis.  Cal.  

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  i  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks.  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm, 
Fairmend.  Cal.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Bour- 
bon Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2, 
144D    Pomona.  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378.  Market  St..  San 

Francisco.  

BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Hatching  eggs:  baby  ehix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetslri,  Route  B.  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


BLUE  ANDALUSLVN  and  Blue  Orpingtoa 
eggs  for  hatching.  Write  lor  circular,  with 
prices  and  winnings.     J.  R.  Hnddleston,  342 

Edgeware  Road,  Loe  Angeles.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  lnving  _strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  Whit*  Lerhona. 

Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turiock. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected  "bred  to 
lay"  Barred  Rocks;  none  better;  $6  per  100. 
$1.50  for  15  eggs.   Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.   ' 

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock.  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  . 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE— 
Also  eggs.  Ho  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents.  Cal.   .  ■ 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada.  Cal.  £  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Win.  A.  French,  545  W„ 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps,  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $150  per  15l 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devils  Dust  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  have 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 

lice  and  mites. 

Wkr  upcrhneot  wrti  dcW  taojItJ  "dope"  'vbtn 
Too  know  Devils  Dtl'J  will  do  It*  work.  Hann- 
Itu  to  Poultry.  Stock  or  Plants. 

Sold  everrwbere  GLOBE  MILLS  Lot  Atgefa 


*$Try  the  Coulson 

.  J      System  of  Feeding' 
./  Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
to  Markefgives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.,Petaluma  Cal. 


Replace  Your 

Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modem 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  thaa 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran' 
teed  forever  against  any  defecrs  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  and  Show  ^poin 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSonrs  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


Pacific  Auto  Trailer  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

AUTO  AND  TRUCK  TRAILERS 

WE   SPECIALIZE   ON   TRAILERS   FOR   FARM  USE. 

165-167  THIRTEENTH  ST.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  lor  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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THE  HOME  C/RCLE 


Mr*.  SHest'tt  better. 


A    WONDERFUL  CONVENIENCE 
IN    HOME  DRESSMAKING 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  wonder  if  all 
of  you  women  who  do  a  great  deal 
•f  sewing  at  home,  take  advantage 
of  the  helps  in  the  sewing  line  that 
may  be  found  in  the  stores. 

Perhaps  the  article  that  is  the 
greatest  help  to  the  home  dress- 
maker is  a  form.  These  come  in 
many  different  styles  and  at  vary- 
ing prices.  There  is  a  bust  form 
on  the  market  that  sells  for  as  little 
as  $2.00.  This  form  of  course  is 
solid  and  cannot  be  made  to  dupli- 
cate the  eccentricities  of  one's  own 
figure,  but  if  you  have  what  might 
be  termed  a  perfect  "36"  figure, 
a  "36"  form  would  answer  very 
nicely.  If  this  'form  is  mounted  on 
a  pedestal,  so  that  skirts  may  be 
hung  as  well,  the  price  is  $4  or  $5. 

THE     ADJUSTABLE  FORM 

Other  forms  run  up  in  price  to 
as  high  as  $20,  but  that  figure  gives 
you  a  form  that  is  adjustable  and 
that  can  be  made  exactly  the  size 
you  desire.  It  is  capable  of  enough 
enlargement  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  one  form  for  different  sized 
people.  If  you  sew  for  yourself  a 
good  deal,  these  forms  are  a  won- 
derful help  and  if  you  sew  for  a 
daughter  that  is  away  from  home, 
you  can  be  just  as  sure  of  gar- 
ments fitting  as  though  you  had 
her  at  home,  standing  for  weary 
hours  for  fittings.  I  know  mothers 
who  send  their  daughters  away  to 
school  that  keep  right  on  with  the 
home  dressmaking  for  them  success- 
fully, by  the  use  of  the  adjustable 
forms.  The  price  seems  high,  but 
in  the  households  where  much  sew- 
ing is  done,  it  soon  pays  for  itself, 
in  convenience  and  comfort.  These 
forms  need  to  have  a  fitted  muslin 
lining  put  over  them  to  pin  to  and 
t«  keep  light  materials  clean. 

VALUABLE  TIME  SAVEB8 

The  hooks  and  eyes  that  are  fast- 
ened to  a  tape  and  the  tape  stitched 
into  position  on  the  machine  are 
wonderful  time  savers.  Snappers 
in  varying  sizes  may  also  be  pur- 
chased by  the  yard  and  a  whole  row 
can  be  put  on  by  the  machine  in 
the  same  time  it  would  take  you  to 
do  one  snapper  by  hand. 

At  this  time,  when  we  all  want 
to  give  our  time  for  knitting,  sur- 
gical dressings  or  other  Red  Cross 
work,  it  is  important  that  our  other 
necessary  work  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

SLIPS    lMH.it   THIN  DRESSES 

This  summer,  when  the  white 
wash  fabrics  are  so  sheer,  it  is  a 
very  good  idea  to  make  slips  to 
wear  under  the  very  thin  dresses. 
These  slips  should  be  joined  at  the 
waist,  if  they  are  not  princess  and 
should  not  be  too  full.  The  waist 
should  be  made  on  the  lines  of  a 
corset  cover  and  may  be  trimmed  as 
one's  fancy  dictates.  This  slip  does 
not  take  the  place  of  a  petticoat  but 
is  worn  over  it,  so  that  the  dress 
looks  dainty  and  light  without  dis- 
playing substantial  underwear.  Slips 
of  China  silk  are  very  nice  and  give 
a  pretty  shimmer  to  a  voile  or  net 
dress.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 

Mother  (annoyed) — You  procras- 
tinating boy!  Haven't  I  told  you 
time  and  again  that  nothing  should 
be  put  off  till  the  last  minute? 

Willie — How  about  dying,  ma? 


FOOD  SUPPLIES 

The  Federal  Food  Administration 
has  issued  a  notice  regarding  the 
supply  of  flour  which  is  as  follows: 
"No  householder  is  permitted  to  have 
more  than  a  30  day  supply  of  flour 
on  hand,  the  amount  being  figured 
on  the  basis  of  six  pounds  of  flour 
per  person." 

Retail  dealers  will  be  permitted 
to  sell  only  sufficient  flour,  bread, 
macaroni  and  other  flour  products  to 
correspond  to  one  and  a  halt  pounds 
per  person.  We  can  all  help  by  not 
asking  for  more  than  we  should  have 
according  to  the  allowance  given  by 
the  food  administration,  which  is 
bending  all  its  energy  toward  wheat 
conservation.  We  are  asked  to 
spread  the  propaganda  of  eating  no 
wheat  products  and  no  substitutes 
except  corn  and  oats. 

Sugar  in  quantities  up  to  25 
pounds  may  be  bought,  where  it  is 
not  purchased  for  hoarding  purposes. 
Additional  quantities  may  be  pur- 
chased for  canning  and  preserving 
purposes. 

CURING  MEATS. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a 
formula  for  curing  pork  for  bacon, 
hams  or  beef.  Place  meat  on  the 
rind  on  a  board;  smear  well  with  sy- 
rup, sprinkle  with  fine  salt  wherever 
it  is  inclined  not  to  stick.  Then  sift 
pepper  thoroughly  over  the  salt,  and 


leave  for  12  days,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  smoke  house.  I  have  used 
this  formula  and  know  it  is  good. 
Anyone  wanting  to  know  more  de- 
tails about  the  curing  can  write  me 
through  the  press  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer. — Mrs.  W.  A.  G.,  Colfax. 

CARE  OF  SHOES 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  giving  advice  to  the  public  while 
leather  maintains  its  wartime  scar- 
city and  price,  urges  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  it  is  wise  to  keep 
two  or  more  pairs  of  shoes,  wearing 
them  in  rotation.  Some  manufac- 
turers claim  that  two  pairs  of  shoes 
worn  alternately  will  outlast  three 
pairs  worn  consecutively.  Wet  shoes 
should  be  dried  slowly  and  it  pos- 
sible, on  shoe  trees,  to  prevent  their 
losing  their  shape. 

STUFFED  POTATOES 

Select  medium  potatoes,  smooth- 
skinned.  Bake,  cut  in  half  length- 
wise, remove  pulp,  mash,  add  milk 
or  cream  to  make  consistency  of 
mashed  potatoes.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  little  celery  salt. 
Fill  the  cases  with  this  mixture, 
wash  over  the  rough  top  with  milk 
or  cream;  sprinkle  with  paprika  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  brown.  Beaten 
egg  white,  chopped  meat,  grated 
cheese  or  chopped  parsley  may  be 
added  as  variations  to  this  recipe. 


ALTHOUGH  I  MAY  NOT  BEAR  A 

GUN. 


I've  pledged  myself  unto  the  Flag, 
Although  I  may  not  bear  a  gun, 

I'll  serve  with  harrow  and  with  drag 
And  bravely  face  the  summer  sun. 

I'll  do  my  duty,  day  by  day, 

I'll  give  my  strength  to  till  the 
soil. 

And  take  my  glory  in  the  way 
The  harvest  time  shall  bless  my 
toil. 

I'll  give  up  play  and  not  complain* 

I'll  stand  to  hardships  with  a.  grin, 
I'll  help   to  raise  the  stores  of  grain 

Our  Army  sorely  needs  to  win. 
It  is  not  given  me  to  be 

A  warrior  bold  in  war's  alarm. 
But  still  the  Flag  shall  owa  in  me 

A  soldier  serving  on  the  farm. 

I've  pledged  myself  unto  the  Flag, 

I  will  not  whimper  or  complain. 
Or  let  my  stock  of  courage  lag, 

I'll  brave  the  summer  sun  and  rain. 
And  when  the  golden  sheafs  are  tied 

And  victory  at  last  is  won, 
I,  too,  shall  share  a  soldier's  pride 

And  glory  in  a  duty  done. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest,  in  The  Amer- 
ican Boy.  

WHEAT  SUBSTITUTES  TOO  HIGH. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  There  must 
be  something  wrong  about  the  regu- 
lations of  the  foodstuffs,  especially 
flour.  I  received  a  catalog  from  a 
grocery  firm  today  which  quoted 
prices  as  follows:  Wheat  flour,  49 
lbs.,  $2.80;  rice  flour,  49  lbs.,  $4.26; 
rye  flour,  49  lbs.,  $3.70;  graham 
flour,  49  lbs.,  $3.85;  corn  flour,  49 
lbs.,  $3.50  and  $3.70.  The  prices 
for  all  substitutes  are  higher  than 
wheat  flour.  According  to  these 
prices  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
bakeries  than  for  farmers  who  raised 
the  wheat,  and  are  compelled  to  use 
only  50  per  cent  wheat,  as  against 
the  bakeries  privilege  of  using  80 
per  cent.  Why  not  put  everyone  on 
an  equal  basis.  How  are  we  going 
to  put  up  fruit  if  we  are  only  al- 
lowed to  buy  five  pounds  of  sugar  at 
a  time? — M.  J.  EL.  Aatioeh. 

Replying  to  the  above  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  says:  "On  the 
face  of  these  figures,  it  laoks  as  if 
the  prices  for  substitutes  are  entirely 
too  high  and  this  is  the  case,  but 
you  must  realize  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  no  authority  to  fix 
prices.  The  original  bill  of  Aug.  17, 
set  the  price  on  flour  and  sugar,  but 
not  on  other  items." 

PLENTY    OF    SCOAR    FOR  CANNING 

"In  regard  to  the  canning  of  fruit 
this  season,  we  are  working  on  a 
program  now  which  we  believe  will 
allow  all  canning  of  fruit  either  by 
a  private  individual  or  by  the  large 
canneries  to  be  handled  on  the  usual 
basis,  as  we  believe  there  will  be 
plenty  of  sugar  available.  This  mat- 
ter will  be  settled  before  the  can- 
ning season  comes  on." 

HOME-MADE  WATER  COOLER. 


Water  for  the  house  in  summer  is 
automatically  cooled  without  ma- 
chinery by  H.  W.  Bennett  of  Kings 
county.  A  metal  water  tank  is  sur- 
rounded with  canvas  closely  fitted 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses.  A 
box  rests  on  this  tank  and  water 
drips  into  the  box  from  a  faucet. 
Nail  holes  have  been  punched  around 
its  base  and  smaller  nails  inserted  to 
permit  constant  dripping  anto  the 
canvas  cover  of  the  water  tank. 
Evaporation  cools  the  tank  and  its 
water. 

INTOXICATED  BICYCLE, 

Tommy — Pa,  what  would  you  call 
a  motorcycle? 

Tommy's  Pa — A  motorcycle,  my 
son,  is  an  ordinary  bicycle  drives 
crazy  by  an  overindulgence  in  gaso- 
line.— Newburgh  News. 
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SERVICE  SYMBOLS. 


The  seryioe  flag  with  its  blue  star 
•a  a  field  of  white,  surrounded  by  a 
red  border,  has  been  very  generally 
used  in  homes  from  which  men  have 
gone  forth  to  serve,  and  now  there 
is  shown  the  service  placque,  which 
is  a  bronze  tablet  about  six  by  three 
inches,  to  be  used  as  a  door  plate. 
They  are  engraved  with  a  spread- 
eagle,  below  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: "This  is  the  home  of  a  sol- 
dier defending  God,  America,  and 
Humanity."  There  are  two  differ- 
ent placques,  one  for  the  army  and 
one  for  the  navy.  Either  the  flags 
or  placques  may  be  purchased  at 
many  stores. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 


Fast  boiling  makes  meat  hard  and 
indigestible,  while  gentle  simmering 
will  make  the  cheapest  cuts  tender. 

Vinegar  and  salt  are  excellent  for 
cleaning  brass.  Allow  two  tables- 
poons of  salt  f  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar. 

When  boiling  common  starch, 
sprinkle  in  a  little  fine  salt;  it  will 
prevent  it  from  sticking. 

If  the  edges  of  a  sauce  pan  are 
well  buttered,  the  contents  will  not 
boil  over. 

To  prevent  a  mustard  plaster  from 
blistering,  grease  the  skin  before 
applying. 

MOTORISTS,  BE  CAREFUL! 

One  of  the  most  serious  losses  to 
the  poultry  Industry  of  late  years 
has  been  the  mortality  of  hens  and 
broods  of  little  chickens  on  high- 
ways. This  loss  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  tha»  the  depredations  by 
hawks.  The  Food  Administration 
requests  motorists  to  exercise  care 
and  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  killing  and  crippling  of  poultry 
which  have  wandered  into  the  road. 

A  solicitous  visitor  to  a  soldier  in 
a  cantonment:  "Do  you  kneel  down 
beside  your  bed  and  seek  guidance 
in  your  new  life?"  "I  do  not."  "And 
may  I  ask  why  not?"  "You  may;  I 
occupy  the  top  bunk." — The  Sum- 
mary. 


The  STEPHENSON 

Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  price  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  Rule  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


^*   Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 


for  Landscape  Work. 


Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and   a   complete   line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICES. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


$ced  Xealth. 

[Br  H.  E.  Pastoi,  H.  D.J 


Wholesome  Milk — How  to  Get  It. 
Whenever  art  supplants  nature  in 
the  feeding  process,  .eternal  vigil- 
ance is  the  watchword — and  even 
then  a  cog  slips  at  times  with  more 
or  less  disastrous  results.  The  baby 
that  suckles  its  sustenance  from  its 
mother's  breast  has  incomparable  ad- 
vantages over  the  unfortunate  little 
one  fed  on  artificial  substitutes 
through  artificial  contrivances.  The 
baby  calf  gets  his  allowance  of  milk 
by  direct  action  and  no  intermediate 
contamination  is  possible.  The  hu- 
man kind  gets  its  supply  of  cow's 
milk  by  various  and  devious  processes 
and  after  much  delay,  and  pollution 
is  imminent  and  actual.  Milk  purity 
is  determined  scientifically  by  bac- 
terial count,  a  high  count  indicat- 
ing a  high  degree  of  contamination 
and  a  low  count  comparative  purity. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  experimenting 
along  this  line  and  has  arrived  at 
several  important  conclusions.  It 
says  milk  with  a  low  bacterial  count 
can  be  produced  in  practically  any 
cow  barn.  Any  dairy  farmer  with 
a  healthy  herd  can  produce  such 
milk  with  an  investment  of  only 
$10  or  $20  and  a  little  extra  care. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
duced low  bacterial  count  milk  in 
a  poor  dairy  barn  and  the  only 
changes  made  were:  (1)  Simple 
steam  sterilizer  for  utensils;  (2) 
clean  cows,  especially  clean  udders; 
(3)  small-top  milking  pails;  (4) 
proper  manure  removal  and  good 
bedding.  And  with  these  simple 
precautions  the  bacterial  count  fell 
from  as  high  as  1,200,000  to  an  av- 
erage of  2154. 


Dandruff. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  a 
remedy  for  dandruff.  We  will  give 
a  couple  of  them,  both  of  which  are 
good:  1.  Dissolve  quinine  in  whisky 
in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of 
quinine  to  one  ounce  of  whisky; 
rub  thoroughly  into  the  scalp  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  The  dandruff 
will  soon  vacate.  2.  Take  about  an 
ounce  of  cold  cream  into  which  in- 
corporate one  teaspoonful  of  precip- 
itate of  sulphur  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salicylic  acid.  This  makes  an 
excellent  ointment  for  dandruff  and 
for  some  of  the  more  annoying  skin 
diseases. 


Lumps  Around  the  Throat. 
We  are  asked  what  they  are  and 
how  to  remove  them.  These  lumps 
or  swellings  are  usually  enlarge- 
ments of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
denote  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
or  a  tuberculous  predisposition. 
Where  the  swellings  are  very  large 
and  persistent,  the  glands  should  be 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation. 
The  afflicted  person  should  have  the 
usual  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 


The  Reason. 

The  father  of  the  family  hurried 
to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the 
family  physician.  "Our  little  boy  is 
ill,  doctor,"  he  said,  "please  come 
at  once." 

"I  can't  get  over  much  under  an 
hour,"  said  the  doctor. 

"O  please  do,  doctor.  You  see,  my 
wife  has  a  book  on  'What  to  Do  Be- 
fore the  Doctor  Comes,'  and  I'm  so 
afraid  she'll  do  it  before  you  get 
here!" 


They 
Mean  More  Mileage 

Note  how  these  sturdy  shoulders  brace  the  tread.  They 
distribute  road  wear  evenly  over  the  entire  wearing  surface. 
Friction  can't  center  in  one  spot  to  quickly  grind  through 
to  the  fabric.  Shoulders  of  Strength — a  special  patented 
feature — give  Ajax  Tires  more  rubber  where  it  should  be 
— more  tread  on  the  road. 

237  Race  Triumphs 

Shoulders  of  Strength,  most  of  all,  are  the  reason  Ajax 
Tires  are  the  Dirt  Track  Champions  of  America.  Dare 
devil  race  drivers,  using  Ajax  Tires,  in  1917  won  sweeping 
victories  in  237  grinding  dirt  track  races  at  state  fairs  from 
Texas  to  Massachusetts.  They  win  on  the  roads  you 
drive  on. 

.  97%  Owners'  Choice 

The  careful  tire  buyer  knows  Ajax  Tires,  with  more 
tread  on  the  road,  will  increase  his  tire  mileage.  That's 
why  97%  of  Ajax  annual  output  is  chosen  by  car  owners 
to  replace  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars. 

The  Ajax  line  is  complete— headed  by  the  famous  Road 


King- 


-a  monarch  in  quality,  a  democrat  in  service.  Guar- 
anteed  in  Writing  5,000  Miles. 

Investigate  Ajax  Tubes. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Ajax  dealer. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway,  New  York 

Factorial:  Trenton.  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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A  dab  of  Mica  Axle 
Grease  spreads  evenly 
and  forms  a  cool,slippery 
coating  on  the  spindle — 
no  hot  boxes — no  lost 


time — even  wi 


th  b 


g 


loads.  The  powdered 
mica,  a  natural  lubricant, 
makes  the  grease  last 
twice  as  long.  Get  a  can 
from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


IICA 
GREASE 

'  Oil  company 


Beekeepers' Supplies  SX-Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


To  Fix  Wool  Prices. 

Yesterday  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  was  held,  with  a 
view  to  discussing  the  wool  situa- 
tion and  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  production.  The  re- 
sult of  the  conference  is  not  yet  dis- 
closed, but  the  meeting  is  believed 
to  be  a  first  step  towards  fixing 
prices  of  woolen  goods.  It  is  claimed 
that  intolerable  conditions  are  de- 
veloping in  the  way  of  wool  specu- 
lation. Prices  are  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  apparently  the 
supply  of  raw  material  is  shrinking. 
It  is  felt  that  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  way  of  price  regulation 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
civilians.  The  army  and  navy  take 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  wool  product. 

No  More  Meatless  Days  in  California. 

An  order  issued  on  April  8,  sus- 
pending indefinitely  "Porkless  Tues- 
days" in  California,  is  the  last 
step  in  lifting  the  ban  on  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  meats  of  all 
kinds  in  this  State.  The  observance 
of  "Porkless  Tuesdays"  has  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient 
surplus  of  hams  and  bacons  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Allies,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  meat  restrictions  is  de- 
signed to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  more  urgent  wheat-saving  pro- 
gram. 

New  Price  Levels  on  Meats. 

The  advance  in  meat  prices  is 
steady  and  nation-wide.  Supplies 
at  nearly  all  the  great  market  cen- 
ters are  light  and  of  more  or  less 
indifferent  quality.  At  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  within  the 
past  two  weeks,  prices  on  beef  have 
risen  from  l%c  to  2c.  Lamb  is 
selling  as  high  as  30c  and  hogs  are 
showing  the  same  upward  tendency 
in  the  East  a3  in  the  West. 

8V2C  for  Prunes. 

Offers  of  8%c  have  been  made  by 
several  independent  buyers  for  this 
year's  prune  crop.  As  nearly  all  the 
contracts  have  a  provision  that 
should  the  Government  set  a  price 
for  this  year's  crop  the  contract 
would  become  void,  few  growers  are 
signing  up  their  acreage. 

Small  Profiteering  Checked. 

About  all  the  retail  purveyors  of 
foodstuffs  in  Canada  now  operate 
under  license.  The  exemption  in  the 
United  States  of  retailers  doing  less 
than  S  100,000  in  sales  annually  has 
encouraged  much  profiteering  in  a 
small  way.  This  Canadian  plan 
seems  just  and  necessary. 

A  New  Record  for  Hogs 

On  Saturday  last  a  packing  house 
in  San  Francisco  paid  17  %c  for  sev- 
eral carloads  of  choice  porkers — the 
record  figure  in  recent  times.  Hard, 
grain  -  fed  hogs  are  exceedingly 
scarce.  There  is  little  prospect  of 
cheap  pork  again  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Potato  Planters  Not  Pessimistic. 

Despite  the  fact  that  potatoes  are 
a  drug  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  consumption  promises 
Insufficient  relief,  it  is  predicted  that 
next  season's  tubers  will  bring  a 
good  price  owing  to  the  great  short- 
age of  the  world's  cereal  crops. 

Sheep  on  Foot  42c. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  fat  stock 
of  the  Live  Stock  Show  Association 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City  last  Saturday 
some  of  the  sheep  brought  42  cents 
a  pound.  Heretofore  the  record  has 
been  33  cents. 

Citrus  Fruits  Climbing. 

Lemons  are  being  contracted  for 
in  the  Southern  California  orchards 
at  2%c  a  pound,  we  are  informed. 
And  at  this  the  buyer  agrees  to  take 
the  whole  crop  of  all  grades  and  to 
supply  all  the  boxes.  Some  oranges 
have  been  sold  at  5c  on  the  trees. 

Cotton  on  the  Toboggan- 

During  the  past  week  the  New 
York  cotton  market  has  suffered  a 
severe  decline  in  prices.  The  first 
break  was  about  $5  a  bale  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  further  declines. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Olven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  April  IT,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

There  Is  no  change  in  the  wheat  situa- 
tion. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club   8.43 

Northern   Itluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

On  the  barley  market  practically  no  sales 
are  being  made.  Last  year's  crop  is 
cleaned  up.    Quotations  are  nominal. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  ..$3.75@3.80 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.6003.65 

OATS. 

Quiet  and  generally  weaker. 

White  feed,  per.  ctl  $3.5003  80 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.5003.60 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  ,  3.5003.60 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

No  corn  Is  coming  Into  this  market  from 
the  East  and  the  stock  on  band  is  very 
low. 

(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.70(53.85 

Milo   maize    3.6003.75 

Egyptian    3.8004.00 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  were  993  tons 
against  1150  last  week.  Notwithstanding 
the  considerable  decrease  In  receipts  the 
demand  Is  very  light  and  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  move  the  arrivals  to  advantage. 
Large  quantities  of  alfalfa  are  being  of- 
fered, due,  no  doubt,  to  the  abundance  of 
grass  for  pasturage.  The  car  situation  is 
practically  unchanged.  Indications  are 
that  the  new  crop  will  be  large.  Consum- 
ers are  not  buying  ahead.  Although  quo- 
tations are  given  this  week  at  the  same 
flgnre  as  last  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  top  figures. 

Wheat  No.  1  $24.00026.00 

do.  No.  2   21.00(524.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00(520.00 

Wild  oat   .'   20.00(522.00 

Barley    20.00(523.00 

Alfalfa    19.00*321.00 

Stock    15.00(517.00 

Barley    Straw  50®  SO 

FEED8TUFFS. 
Nearly  all  feedstnffs  were  quoted  at  a 
lower  figure  this  week,  due  to  lack  of  de- 
mand, and  even  where  the  prices  were  not 
changed  the  demand  was  weak.  With  the 
abundance  of  grass  everywhere  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  weak  tone  will  prevail  In 
feed  stuffs  for  some  time. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton    $36.00037.00 

Bran,  per  ton  Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $91.00093.00 

Middlings   Nomlnsl 

Oilcake   $75.00076  00 

Rolled  barley    72.00(573.00 

Rolled  oats    70.00072.00 

Rice  middlings   None  ottered 

Hire  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES.    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  old  stock  of  potatoes  Is  getting 
cleaned  up  better  than  expected,  out  as 
the  new  potatoes  come  In  prices  for  the 
old  stock  are  sagging.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
scarcer.  Onions  are  dead  and  further  re- 
duction In  price  was  made  to  help  In  mov- 
ing them.  Quotations  on  other  vegetables 
are  practically  unchanged.  Green  vege- 
tables are  coining  In  plentifully,  and  the 
demand  Is  good.  Some  locally  grown  let- 
tuce from  the  southern  end  of  the  bay  baa 
begun  to  arrive  and  lwought  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  crate.  When  this  local  lettuce  be- 
gins to  arrive  In  quantity  it  will  displace 
the  southern  lettuce. 

Pens,  large   5%e 

Pens,  small-   4%c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  307c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c(S$1.00 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box  Nomlnsl 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  60c@S1.00 

nubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.75 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.50(52.50 

Celery,  per  crate    1.7502.25 

Lettnc*.   Sscrsmpnto.  per  crnte. .  .Nomlnsl 


do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate  $1.15 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  $1.25@1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug. .  1  ■  •"  <• -  -'■> 

Potatoes,  Salinas    1.400 1.65 

Oregon    1.0001.10 

Rivera,  per  ctl   1.0001.25 

New   5@7e 

Sweets,  per  lb  5@9c 

Onions,  Australian   browns  80c@S1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  203c 

Spinach  (good)   3®4c 

Turnips,  per  sack  60c@M.OO 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20040c 

Green  onions,  box   25@50c 

BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  la  quiet  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Quotations  are  again 
made  on  cranberry  and  red  kidney  beans. 

linjos,   per  ctl  $S.250S.5O 

Rlackeyes   8.0008.35 

Cranberry  beans    12.00@12.50 

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)  

Large  whites   

Iiimas  (south,  recleaned)    13.25013.40 

Pinks   7250  7.50 

Red  kidneys    12.5O013.OO 

Mexican  reds    0.2."®  0.50 

Tepary  beans    10.25@10.75 

Garbanzoe    7.0007.50 

POULTRY. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  prohibiting  the  sale  of  laying 
hens  the  receipts  of  hens  has  shown  an  In- 
crease and  prices  dropped  accordingly. 
Broilers  and  fryers  are  scarce  and  brought 
a  higher  figure  than  last  week.  Jack  rab- 
bits were  strong  with  smaller  receipts  and 
were  sold  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28031c 

do,  dressed   33036c 

Broilers.  %  to  2  lbs  45052c 

do,  1%  lbs  42045c 

do,  under  1%  lbs  420  45c 

Fryers   350055c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30032c 

Small  Leghorn   2S@30c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  22@23c 

Geese,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   33@35e 

do,  old   33c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   18020c 

do,  dressed   23025c 

Jaok  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.00@2.50 

BUTTER. 

A  start  In  shipments  of  butter  to  the 
K.i  -t  this  week  caused  the  price  to  ad- 
vance to  40c.  At  this  figure  shipments 
stopped,  as  the  differential  between  this 
and  the  Eastern  market  is  not  snfflcient 
to  ship  40c  butter  at  the  present  time. 
Unless  the  prices  advance  in  the  East- 
ern markets,  butter  will  probably  go  be- 
low 40c  again  locally,  as  the  supply  at 
present  is  greater  than  the  State  demand. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   37%  3S%  30     39     40  40 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  also  reached  40c  on  the  local  ex- 
change this  week,  an  advance  of  2c  from 
the  low  of  the  week.  The  general  opin- 
ion Is  that  eggs  will  fluctuate  about  the 
40c  mark  for  some  time. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   3S     38     30%  30%  *°  40 

Extra  lsts  . . .  .37%  37%  37%  37%  30  39 

Firsts   37     37     38     38     38%  39 

Extra  pullets.  .39%  37     38     37%  38  39 

do.  Firsts  ...35%  36     39     36     30  38 
CHEESE. 

New  cheese  4s  strong  on  the  local  ex- 
change, selling  at  from  %c  to  lc  higher 
than  last  week.  This  is  dne  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  cheese  makers  have 
closed  down  their  factories  for  the  pres- 
ent. Old  cheese  is  not  quoted  on  the 
exchange,  but  dealers  report  many  sales 
being  made  at  about  20c. 

T.  A.'e   27%e 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  27c 

Monterey  cheese   22024c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  only  change  in  the  fresh  fruit  mar- 
ket is  the  Increased  arrivals  of  straw- 
berries In  chests.  They  are  getting  bet- 
ter in  quality. 

Apples  (wlnesnps)   $2.0002.50 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegra  nates   ,  None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  crate   $17502.00 

do,  per  chest  $7.00010.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Valenclas    are   coming   in    more  freely 
and  they  nre  having  a  weakening  effect 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  April  17.  1918. 

Valenclas  from  the  early  districts  are 
now  scoring  the  8-to-l  test  without  trou- 
ble, .but  do  not  compare  with  navels  and 
sweats  for  quality.  Shipments  the  Inst 
seven  days  have  averaged  105  cars  dally. 
The  entire  remaining  supply  of  Califor- 
nia oranges  would  be  cleaned  np  by  July 
1  if  the  present  rate  of  shipment  was  to, 
be  kent  up.  leaving  four  months  that  the 
markets  would  be  practically  bare  of  Cal- 
ifornia oranges. 

Valencia  pickings  in  some  districts  are 
running  short  of  estimates.  Growers  are 
holding  firm  for  prevnllng  prices.  The 
lemon  market  is  weaker,  but  with  warm 
weather  In  the  East  will  exceed  present 
quotations.  Foreign  lemons  sold  recently 
are  not  giving  satisfaction. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  April  10  were  9662 
cars,  as  against  22,430  cars  same  date 
last  year.  Of  lemons.  2030  cars,  as  against 
3315  last  season.  Of  this  number,  2266 
cars  of  oranges  and  113  of  lemons  were 


shipped  from  Central  California,  as  against 
4059  and  164  cars,  respectively,  last  year. 

At  New  York :  Market  steady :  32  cars 
sold.  Averages:  Navels,  $3  to  $6.85:  Va- 
lenclas, $4.45  to  $6.89;  lemons.  $2.75  to 
$4.95.  At  Pittsburg:  Market  strong  on 
oranges,  steady  on  lemons:  8  cars  sold. 
Averages:  Navels.  $5.06  to  $6.15:  Valenclas. 
$6.05  to  $6.70;  lemons,  $3.05  to  $5.00.  At 
Boston:  Market  higher:  12  cars  sold. 
Navels,  $3.85  to  $5.66;  lemons,  $2.65  to 
$5.05.  At  Cincinnati:  Market  steady  on 
oranges,  strong  on  lemons:  5  cars  sold. 
Averages:  Navels,  $3.25  to  $5.20;  lemons. 
$4.75  to  $5.70.  At  St.  Louis:  Market 
lower.  Averaees;  Navels.  $3.75  to  $5.00: 
Valenclas.  $4.55  to  $5.20:  lemons.  $4.35  to 
$6.05.  At  Cleveland:  Market  lower:  7 
cars  sold.  Averages:  Navels.  $3.25  to  $6: 
sweets,  $2.45  to  $4.25;  lemons,  $4.16  to 
$5.10.  At  Philadelphia:  Market  strong  on 
lemons:  7  cars  citrus  fruits  sold.  Aver- 
ages: Navels.  $4.50  to  $5.65:  sweets.  $4.35 
to  $6.35;  seedlings,  $5.25  to  $5.86;  lemons. 
$3.75  to  $4.99. 


on  the  navels.  However,  best  navels  are 
still  bringing  $7,  although  nearly  as  good 
quality  can  be  had  at  a  dollar  lesa.  There 
are  still  a  few  tangerines  on  the  market. 

Oranges: 

Navels   $2.7507.00 

Seedlings   .'.   3.5004.50 

Valenclas,  fancy    6.0006.00 

Valenclas,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.5006.00 

Choice    4.5005  oo 

Standard    3.0003.50 

Leraonettea    2.7503.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0003  00 

Tangerines   None 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  only  change  in  quotations  for  dried 
fruit  is  in  prunes.  This  week  from  7%c 
to  TV  was  as  high  as  the  buyers  would 
offer.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  further  change  in  dried  fruits  until 
after  the  first  of  May,  when  the  dealers 
will  be  ready  to  offer  the  stock  In  the 
Enstern  market  and  the  prices  paid  the 
growers  here  will  depend  npon  the  de- 
mand in  the  East.  . ' 

Apples,  1917  crop   1401 4  Vc 

Apricots,  per  lb  1201.W 

Figs,  black,  1918  10011c 

do.  white.  1918  12014c 

Callmyrna.  1918   16017c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1918  7%2U'l«c 

Pears   ■■  *  6011c 

Peaches.' 1917   »@llc 

HONEY. 

There  was  nothing  doing  In  the  honey 
market  this  week.  With  no  more  foreign 
honey  coming  in  and  last  season  s  stock 
cleaned  up,  there  will  be  ne  material 
changes  in  honey  until  the  new  crop  Is 
about  ready  for  the  market. 
Extracted — 

Water  white   JSBJSS 

Light  amber   J8G2 

Amber   12nl5C 

Betswax  . II If".;" "I*."  «@3*c 

BICE. 

Clean  run  No.  1  California  rice  reached 
9c  a  pound  this  week.  The  dealers  say 
they  do  not  expect  the  price  to  go  much 

KSKT   !  Nominal 

Clean  run  No.  1  California  $8.7500  00 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  April  16,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  quite  a  drop  in  the  receipts 
the  past  week  and  the  market  "lied 
steady.  Receipts  for  the  week,  308,600 
pounds,  against  285,200  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  advance  In  Sail  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago  and  New  York  failed  to 
stimulate  the  demand,  which  was  only 
fair  and  mainly  from  the  consuming  trade. 
There  was  taken  into  cold  storage  during 
the  week  20,991  pounds  and  the  holdings 
now  are  61,912  pounds,  against  lO.Oil 
pounds  same  time  last  year. 

We  quote:  „ 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  37c 

do,  prime  first  H. 

do.  first   351 

Dallv  quotations—    

19i8  Tnes.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   37     36     37     17     87  37 

Ex?"   87     37     87     37     38  38 

EOOS. 

The  market  was  stronger  the  past  week. 
Receipts  for  the  week  by  rail.  3006  cases, 
against  3883  cases  the  same  week  last  year 
This  dropping  off  In  the  arrivals  by  rail 
and  truck  cansed  the  market  to  stiffen  up 
a  little.  Cold  storage  people  were  good 
huvers  during  the  week  and  the  street 
trade  was  fair.  The  rise  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Chicago  and  New  York  had  a  sym- 
pathetic Influence  locn»y.  There  were 
taken  into  cold  storage  during  the  week 
7934  cases,  against  9360  cases  the  same 
week  last  year,  making  the  holdings  now 
41,835  cases. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   36     36     37     37     37  38 

Case  count  ....35  35  35  36  36  36 
Pullets   34     35     36     36     38  J» 

rxtrl~  .32     32     32     32     31%  32 

?axseracounf::::|  &  »  2  3  8 

Pullets   29     2»     29     29     29  29 

VEGETABLES. 

There  are  few  changes  to  note.  All 
good  fresh  stuff  is  In  fair  demand,  but 
sales  are  draggy.  Good  potatoes  meet 
with  fair  demand  only.  Sweet  potatoes 
firm  and  in  fair  demand.  *e1low  and 
brown  onions  are  getting  scarcer  and  are 
in  good  demand.  Some  new  Bermuda 
onions  are  In  from  the  Imperial  \ £fl ey 
and  they  are  selling  slowly  at  $1.2001  25 
per  crate.  Cabbage  In  good  demand  and 
firm  at  qnotstlons.  Green  peppers  un- 
changed and  slow  sale.  Celery  higher,  but 
demand  only  fair.  Peas  are  corning  in  a 
little  more  freely,  bnt  not  so  Arm.  De- 
mand fair.  Asparagus  steady  and  the 
best  selling  fairly.  Summer  squash  slow 
sale. 

We  quote  from  growers:  .  — 

Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt. ..  .$1.4001.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt...   .'Sfltm 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.4001.50 

Onions   yellow  and  brown. 

do    white". '  per  cwt!.'.'.".'  fewfeg 

Garlic,  per  lb  iimiBfS 

Cabbage,  per  100  lba  ^SKsE 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb   nXSH 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  ilmSSilm 

Celery"  per  crate  K"o2JfrS 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $4.00(54-5 

Peas,  per  lb  ..  £0$* 

Asparagus,  per  lb  ..........  y  '  »,  -V 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket  crate.. $1.7& 

POULTBT. 

Receipts  of  hens,  old  roosters,  fryers 
and  broilers  the  past  week  were  better 
than  for  some  time;  demand  not  so  go"'!. 
No  Eastern  poultry  is  coming  in.  Tur- 
keys and  ducks  scarce  and  steady,  but 
slow  of  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers- 
Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  ■** 

Broilers  under  1%  lbs  •Wr 
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Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  34@35c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  30c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  27c 

Ducks   27@28c 

Geese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  op  (soft  bone)  33@34c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30@31c 

Turkeys,  light   27@28c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 


FRUITS. 

No  change.  Apples  and  loquats  make 
up  the  offerings.  While  both  are  meet- 
ing with  some  demand,  sales  are  slow. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier   $1.60@1.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.75@2.O0 

Local  apples.  No.  1,  per  box. .  .1.40@1.50 
Loquats,  per  lb  4@6c 

BEANS. 

A  fair  demand  for  seed,  but  the  gen- 
eral trade  bought  sparingly  and  what 
little  demand  had  was  from  the  consum- 


ing trade.    Prices  steady. 
•   We  quote  from  growers: 
Limas,  per  cwt  112.50 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.    12.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    9.00 

BERRIES. 
A  steady  market  and  fair  demand  for 
all  choice  and  fancy  strawberries.  Re- 
ceipts only  fair.    Some  few  blackberries 


are  coming  in,  but  are  too  high  to  sell 
well. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries- 
Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $3.70®3.85 

Poor  to  choice,   per  30- basket 

crate    2.50@2.75 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  6.00@7.00 
HAT. 

The  market  is  again  lower  $2  per  ton 


Saa  Francisco*  April  18,  1918. 
CATTLE — As  the  season  approaches  for 
the  marketing  of  grass  cattle,  the  element 
of  speculation  enters  largely  as  to  what 
values  will  be.  Those  who  have  the  earliest 
grass  cattle  to  market  are  looking  for  good 
prices,  while  the  packers,  in  view  of  the 
very  high  prices  at  present  on  fed  cattle, 
are  looking  for  relief  when  grass  cattle 
appear  on  the  market. 
Stccro  * 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No..  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  .ll%<5)12c 


Second  quality   10%@llc 

Thin   7@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   »i4@10c 

Si'cond  quality   8@9c 

Common  to  thin  OV&tgTVic 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   7%@8'£c 

Fair   6%@7c 

Thin   5@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10%@llc 

Medium   i»@10c 

Heavy    8@  9c 


SHEEP — N»t  many  suckling  Iambs  are 
being  contracted  for,  the  views  of  owners 
and  packers  being  still  considerably  apart. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@17%c 

Milk   14c 

Sheep —  \ 

Unshorn  wethers   14Vi@15c 

do,  ewes   12@12%c 

HOGS — No  changes  are  noted  in  the  hog 
market.  Hogs  are  still  high  and  scarce, 
with  quite  a  number  of  soft  hogs  being 


shipped  In. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100Q140   16  c 

do,  liOffiSOO   17%c 

do,  300@400   17  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   ..18%c 

do,  second  quality   17%<0)18c 

Cows  and  heifers   16%@17%c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  15@lSc 

Lambs,  sucklings   28c 

do,  yearling   26c 

Sheep— Wethers   ..24c 

do,  ewes   21c 

Hogs   23c 


WOOL. 

The  Government  has  requested  dealers 
to  hold  off  all  trading  for  a  few  days 
at  least,  or  until  an  option  is  secured  on 
all  stocks  needed  for  governmental  re- 
quirements.  This  condition  will  likely  last 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 


Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1017  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9           39.41  51.08  36.90  60.00 

16           35.83  52  33  37.00  50.50 

23           36.01  52.50  35.00  62.00 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  61.83 

Fab.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13            39.70  62.00  39.00  48.00 

20            30.00  61.41  37.00  48.00 

27  37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.50  50.66  34.50  60.00 

'•        13           33.60  51.16  •  33.00  49.50 

"         20           33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00  46.30  33  00  4.1.30 

April       3  37.01  43.16  36.33  42.16 

10           39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24  35.56  ....  36.80  .... 

May        1  33.08    33.00   

8          34.05    83.20   

15            35  50    34.16   

22           36.30    35.16   

29           36.60    37.33   

JUM        5  36.30    37.66   

12           36.50    38.00   

19           36.00  ....  38.33  .... 

26  .36.16    37.60  .... 

July        3           35.06  ....  37.00  .... 

10  36.41    87.16  .... 

17           37.83    38.66   

24            40.25  ....  40.61  .... 


on  grain  hay  and  $1  per  ton  on  alfalfa. 
Even  at  this  decline,  buying  was  light, 
being  confined  to  immediate  needs.  Farm- 
ers are  rushing  in  their  old  stock  to 
make  room  for  the  new.  New  hay  from 
Imperial  Valley  is  expected  soon,  hence  a 
dead,  lower  and  weak  market. 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 


Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   22.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 


COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  went  to 
pieces.  New  York  saw  the  most  sensa- 
tional declines  for  many  a  long  day. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  between  the  Washington  au- 
thorities and  manufacturers  and  improved 
crop  conditions  South  started  a  wave  of 
selling  early  in  the  week  that  never  stop- 
ped. Saturday's  decline  alone  was  $5  per 
bale,  while  there  was  a  loss  the  day  be- 
fore of  92  points,  and  the  day  before  that 
72  points  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change. This  was  bad,  but  Monday  saw 
this  eclipsed.  There  was  selling  such  as 
was  never  seen  before  on  the  Exchange. 
May  declined  $11  per  bale  and  July 
$10.80.  There  was  not  only  free  profes- 
sional selling,  but  the  South  was  also 
dumping  cotton.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  market  had  become  top 
heavy.  May  closed  in  New  York  Monday 
at  28.95c,  against  33G0c  the  week  before, 
and  July  finished  the  day  at  $28.60c. 
HIDES. 

The  market  the  past  week  held  up  at 
the  recent  advance  for  all  green  hides. 
What  are  coming  in  meet  with  a  good 
demand  at  full  quotations. 

Green  hides: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  11c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


for  only  a  few  days,  when  trading  will  be 


resumed. 

HIDES. 

Cattle: 

Wet  Salted  hides,  per  lb.— 

iSteers  and  cows,  all  weights  ll@12c 

Bulls  and  stags   10fti)llc 

Kip   15@16c 

Veal  and  calf  22@23c 

Horses : 

Wet  salted,  skinned  to  hoof: 

Extra  large  prime  $4.O0@5.00 

do,  medium    3.00@4.00 

Small    1.50@2.OO 

Colts   50@1.50 


North  Portland,  April  15.  1918. 

Cattle  receipts,  300.  Cattle  receipts  to- 
day constitute  the  lightest  Monday's  run 
In  the  history  of  the  yards.  All  classes  of 
cattle  quotations  have  been  raised  25c  per 
hundred.  In  many  instances  today  cattle 
have  sold  40c  higher  than  the  same  class 
would  have  brought  last  week.  There  were 
no  cattle  of  merit  In  the  yards  today.  Quo- 
tations are:  Good  to  choice  steers,  $11.75 
to  $12.25;  medium  to  good  steers,  $10.75  to 
$11.75;  common  to  medium  steers,  $8.75  to 
$10.75;  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $10.00  to 
$11.00;  common  to  good  cows  and  heifers. 
$6.00  to  $9.50;  canners.  $3.00  to  $5.00;  bulla, 
$550  to  $9.50;  calves.  $7.50  to  $12.00;  stoek- 
ers  and  feeders,  $6.50  to  $9.50. 

Hog  receipts.  1400.  Little  better  run  to- 
day than  a  week  ago.  All  classes  steady 
to  15c  higher.  The  very  good  light  hogs 
sold  at  $17.65,  other  classes  In  proportion. 
Quotations  are:  Prime  light,  $17.50  to 
$17.65;  prime  heavv,  $17.00  to  $17.50;  pigs, 
$15.00  to  $16.00;  bulk,  $17.40  to  $17.50. 

Sheep  receipts,  525.  All  lines  are  steady 
and  there  is  no  change  in  quotations.  Quo- 
tations nre:  Heavy  lambs.  $16.50  to  $18  00; 
spring  Iambs,  $20.00;  yearlings,  $15.00  to 
$15.25;  wethers,  $13.00  to  $13.50;  ewes. 
$12.00  to  $12.v>0. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing:.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weisx- 
lianrn  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


WEEKLY   EGO  AVERAGES. 


Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Ending 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Jan 

2. . 

,  38.10 

62.80 

37.00 

48.16 

60.91 

38.16 

50.66 

16.. 

,  ,  41.83 

65.66 

40.83 

65.00 

23  , 

,  32.50 

65.66 

33.12 

68.00 

30  , 

32.08 

61.25 

33.02 

64.00 

Feb. 

68.50 

34.70 

51.66 

44.40 

31.66 

44.83 

44.75 

30.75 

40.83 

42.40 

27.66 

39.58 

March 

6.. 

...24.75 

36.83 

24.91 

35.00 

13 

25.96 

37.91 

26.08 

38.00 

20. , 

. , .25.66 

40.66 

25.91 

39.63 

27. . 

. .  .27.16 

39.50 

28.00 

40.00 

April 

3  , 

28.58 

38.91 

29.25 

38.33 

10.. 

...29.66 

37.58 

30.41 

36.33 

17.  . 

,  .  ,32.33 

39.16 

32.0S 

36.83 

24.. 

32.83 

May 

31.83 

8  . 
15  . 

,  32.75 
,  ,  34.20 

32.00 
32.50 

34.00 

33.50 

June 

12.. 
19.. 

..  .31.41 

34.66 
33.00 
33.10 

26.  . 

32.16 

July 

34.25 

10.. 
17.. 

. .  .33.50 
,  33.66 

36.00 
34  41 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL.  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using-  our 
1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guar- 
anteed. Easy  starting:.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big:  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carburetor 
Company.  318  Madison  street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — First  quality  alfalfa  hay  in 
car  lots.  No  first  or  last  cut.  I  am  a  hay 
producer, — not  a  dealer.  Theo.  Heurlin.  Esca- 
lon,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer, 
20-40.  No.  464D,  never  used.  Cost  $4,250. 
Price  53,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr,  Amador  Val- 
ley,  Pleasanton  P.  P.,  Alameda  Co..  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING", 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  yeaiB.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  caBing. 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League, ,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  


WANTED  TO  BUY — Canaries,  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  parrots,  bantams.  1  Coolidge  Place, 
off  Jackson.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Tractor  plows.  One  4-disc, 
one  5-disc,  and  one  6-disc,  all  practically  new. 
They  are  good  ones.  Rm.  1120  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco  


25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 

Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  New  Openings — 
April  29 — 300.000  acres  moist  Agricultural 
Oregon  Railroad  land  adjoining  California.  Get 
County  Maps,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Douglas,  and 
Curry,  82.50  each,  and  get  land  held  fifty 
years  by  railroad,  adjoining  improved  land. 
Worth  810,000  per  160.  California  County 
sectional  maps  showing  Government  land, 
$2.50  any  county.    Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 

BIG  CUT  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
best  agricultural  part  of  Snohomish  county; 
825  per  acre:  10  yearly  payments:  paved 
roads,  railways,  mills,  factories,  schools, 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laboring  man.  The 
best  proposition  on  the  market  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  farm.  Send  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature. Brownell  Land  Co.,  904  Third  ave- 
nue.  Seattle.  

160-ACRE  RANCH  in  Humboldt  county; 
good  layout.     Box  1000.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  with  working  interest  as 
manager  of  large  ranch.  Have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  all  branches.  Part  salary,  balance 
in  percentage  of  profits  made.  Lock  Box  220, 
Oakland,  Cal.  

WANTED — Genuine    black    Shepherd  pup 

(male).    Geo.  W.  Fry.  La  Honda.  

XKt;ll.<,   PLANTS  AMI  TREES. 

BEAN  SEED  grown  on  high  land  having 
strong  vitality  and  high  germination  test.  We 
carry    a    complete    stock    of    all  commercial 


varieties  and  can  supply  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties of  either  graded  or  hand  picked  seed.  All 
carefully  selected  and  re-cleaned.  Our  new 
pamphlet  describes  varieties  and  their  local 
adaptations.  Write  for  it  and  prices  today. 
Desk  A..  Bomberger  Seed  Co  .  Mode9to.  Cal. 

SOUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE — About  20  tons; 
doubly  recleaned;  plump  and  acclimated  seed 
grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of  germination. 
Price,  22c.  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  not  less  than  100-lb. 
lots.    T.  H.  Stice,  M.  P..  Napa,  Cal.   


SEEDS  FOR  SALE — 5  tons  white  dwarf 
Milo  Maize.  Ton  Amber  Cane  Soudan.  1100 
lbs.  fancy  Arizona  Alfalfa,  22c.  1200  lbs. 
S.  Peruvian  Alfalfa.  2  Cars  Milo  Maize  for 
feed  or  seed.  Hay  in  carloads.  Artichokes. 
Box  501.  Fowler,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — 50,000   tomato   plants.  Best 

variety  for  cannery  pack.  Very  hardy  plants. 
Contract  price  85  per  1000.  S.  Kushino,  B.  F. 
P..  Campbell.    Phone  S  J  501  S.    R.  2.  


TOMATO  PLANTS — "Stone."  large  and 
stocky,  postpaid,  81.25  per  100.  J.  F.  Swett. 
Martinez,  Cal.  


FOR    SALE    AT    WHITTIER,    CAL. — 1400 

Valencias,  3000  Eureka  lemon  trees,  three 
years:  bud  selection  from  record  trees.  This 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Here  is  your 
opportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How- 
ever, will  deliver  and  set  for  purchaser.  Also 
10.000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite,  Glendora.  Cal.,  Box 
154. 


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED  at  20c  per  pound 

in  100-pound  lots.  22  Mi  c  in  smaller  lots.  W. 
P.  Muncy.  Doyle.  Cal.  

HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street.  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  


SEED  POTATOES  —  Fancy  stock  White 
Rose.  Early  Rose.  American  Wonder,  Oregon 
and  California  Burbank  and  British  Queen. 
Seed  specially  grown.  Also  alfalfa  seed. 
Send  for  quotations.  Wm.  A.  Curtis  Co.,  400 
Front  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.   

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  P. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth    street.  Bakersfield.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
500,000  Yellow  Nansemon.  April  and  May 
delivery.  82  50  per  1000.  F.  O.  Popenoe, 
Altadena,  Calif.  

MOUNTAIN  GROWN — Green  mountain  seed 
potatoes.  82  per  hundred.  Chas.  Metzger,  Man- 
zanar.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph,  87.50  per  thousand,  8100 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell.  Lindsay.  Cal.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,  Manzanillo,  Aseo- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet,  Cal.  

OREGON  IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES — 
Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
P.  M.  Searby,  R.  P.  P.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


JR.  MONARCH  PORTABLE  BELT  OR  HORSE  POWER  PRESSES  ARE 
GUARANTEED  TO  EXCEL  ANY  BALER  MADE 

Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co.  !=e£!2 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  OR  GROUND  LIME  ROCK 
One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Ground  Lime  Rock.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices. 

PACIFIC  LIME  and  PLASTER  CO. 

HOLBROOK  BLBG.,  Manufacturers,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  360  California  Street,  Saa  Francisco. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


April  20,  1918 


Facts  versus  Claims 


As  Good  a 
K  Horsi 


:  - 


As  Good  as  Eight 
Horses 


"We  have  done  just  as  much 
work  with  our  10-20  Model  J  as 
could  be  done  with  eight  head  of 
horses. 

"We  broke  40  acres  of  sod,  pull- 
ing two  14-inch  plows ;  harvested 
300  acres  pulling  two  binders 
without  a  horse  in  the  field.  ■ 

"We  threshed  400  acres  of 
wheat,  using  a  20x36  separator ; 
plowed  about  250  acres  of  stubble 
land,  with  three  14-inch  plows ; 
disced  about  70  acres,  and  drilled 
810  acres,  pulling  two  12-disc 
drills  and  hauled  the  hay  loader. 

"During  all  this  time  we  used 
$140.00  worth  of  kerosene,  includ- 
ing a  small  amount  of  gasoline, 
and  $40.00  worth  of  lubricating 
oil. 

"Even  if  eight  head  of  horses 
could  be  fed  on  $180.00  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  tractor  is  the 
cheapest,  because  the  next  eight 
months  it  doesn't  cost  anything 
while  the  horses  are  still  eating 
their  feed.  Our  farm  power  will 
always  be  The  Little  Fellow  With 
the  Big  Pull.'" 

Your  tractor  friends. 

VICTOR  JOHNSON  &  SON. 


(Address  upon  request.) 


s 


How  to  Choose  ?P 
Your  Tractor 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  you  can  judge 
a  tractor  and  its  adaptability  to  your  particular  requirements.  You  can 
base  your  opinion  upon  facts  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  element  of 
uncertainty  or  gamble. 

Claims,  coupled  with  so  many  different  types  of  tractors,  are  no  doubt  con- 
fusing.    Everyone  has  the  "best."     Mere  claims,  however,  mean  nothing  to  you. 

STUDY  THE  SPECIFICATIONS 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  rating  a  tractor.  By  studying  the  motor  speci- 
fications, method  of  power  transmission  and  drive,  together  with  the  weight  and 
traction  surface,  you  can  figure  out  the  reasonableness  of  one  claim  as  compared 
with  another.  And  isn't  it  wise  to  lean  toward  the  tractor  which  has  been  tried  and  proved 
over  a  period  of  years,  conservatively  rated  and  backed  by  a  reputable  manufacturer  rather 
than  the  one  for  which  unbounded  clain.s  must  be  made  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  it? 

Price  per  pound  is  a  poor  basis  for  comparison.  Cast  iron  requires  heavier  though 
cheaper  construction  than  steel.  Even  steel  castings  are  heavier  though  less  costly  than  drop 
forgings.  Bearings  and  bearing  metals  vary  in  cost  from  a  few  cents  to  more  than  a  dollar  a 
pound— STUDY  AND  COMPARE  THE  SPECIFICATIONS! 

Sandusky  Tractors  are  not  built  to  meet  price  competition.  There  are  many  places  wherein 
it  would  be  possible  for  ua  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  without  changing  the  appear- 
ance of  these  machines.  They  would  no  doubt  work  just  as  satisfactorily  at  the  beginning. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  they  would  last  as  long?  That  they  would  be  as  de- 
pendable? That  they  would  be  as  cheap  in  the  long  run?  You  can  answer  these  questions 
yourself. 

.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to  do  satisfactory  work  on  your  farm.     We  dem- 
onstrate its  ability  to  fulfill  our  liberal  operation  guarantees,  and  then  stand  back  of  every 
machine,  not  only  with  a  full  year's  guarantee,  but  also  with  the  only  Guaranteed  Free  Se 
plan  in  existence. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLETS 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Power  On  The  Farm,"  issue  J  82    covering  the 
Model  J,  or  issue  E- 82    covering  the  Model  E.     They  fully  cover  de- 
sign, construction  and  ability  of  both  machines,  besides  contain- 
ing worth  while  information  for  the  man  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Branch:— 311  "J"  St. 

Principal  Factory  Branches,  equipped  with  efficient 
service  organizations,  and  carrying  complete  stock  of 
parts:  Bloomington,  111.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Lewistown,  Mont.;  Wichita, 
Kans. ;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Dauch 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas;  Export  office,  42 
Broadway,  Rooms  1001-1010,  New  York  City. 


10-20  Model  J 

Sandusky  4"4x5M  four  cylinder  motor. 
Sandusky  three  speed  transmission,  equipped 
with  Hyatt  Roller  and  SKF  Swedish  Ball  Bear- 
ings. Famous  Tim  ken  Worm-and -Gear-Drive — 
direct  on  low. 

Wheel  base  76  inches;  weight.  4080  pounds. 
Protection  throughout  against  sand  and  grit. 

Guaranteed  Keroiene  or  Distillate  Burner. 


10-20  Model  J  \ 

BURNS  KEROSENE 

CJ-/ 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Some  Sidelights  on  the  Dairy  Situation 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whittert,  Los  Angeles 


S  IT  GOING  to  pay  us  to  keep  our 
dairy  herds?  This  question  is 
being  widely  discussed  at  present, 
but  too  many  dairymen  are  tak- 
ing only  the  present  conditions 
into  consideration.  Some  captain  of  industry 
has  said  that  the  successful  man  does  not 
bother  himself  with  present  conditions,  but 
looks  ahead  and  plans  to  meet  future  needs. 
So  let's  put  our  long-lookers  on  and  see  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us. 

The  War  and  the  Milk  Can. 

First  of  all,  the  war  has  only  begun.  Let 
this  fact  soak  in  so  that  you  will  realize  it  fully.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  long-drawn-out  struggle  before  we  put  the  kibosh  on  the  boche.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  test  of  endurance;  and  the  side  that  is  the  best  fed  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  winning.  Consequently,  we  are  justified  in  stat- 
ing that  food — not  men,  or  ships,  or  money — will  win  the  war.  And  of 
all  foods  that  will  help  to  can  the  kaiser  none  is  more  important  than 
that  found  in  the  milk  can. 

The  dairy  cow  supplies  about  18  per  cent  of  all  the  human  food  con- 
sumed, and  no  other  food  can  take  its  place,  for  experiments  prove  that 
there  is  no  other  form  of  food  that  can  supply  the  vitality  and  suste- 
nance which  butterfat  and  milk  give. 

It  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  dairy  products  will  increase  as  the 
war  goes  on.    The  dairy  cattle  of  Europe  are  rapidly  diminishing,  as  they 


1I7£  ARE  continually  exhorted  to  "breed, 
W  weed,  and  feed,"  but  I  say  breed,  feed, 
and  weed.  Do  the  feeding  before  the  weeding. 
And  zvith  the  feeding  include  everything  that 
will  contribute  to  the  cow's  contentment.  Like 
as  not  you  will  find  that  many  of  your  "unprofit- 
able" con's  are  zvell  zvorth  keeping,  and  you  nnll 
decide  to  place  the  blame  for  their  unprofitable- 
ness upon  the  fellow  who  wears  your  hat. 


must  be  killed  to  supply  the  immediate  neces- 
sities for  beef.  "The  scarcest  thing  I  know 
of,"  ^irote  back  a  farmer's  son  from  "over 
there,"  "is  pasturage  in  France.  If  a  cow 
found  a  blade  of  grass  she'd  faint — but,  then, 
there  aren't  any  cows." 

Dairy  Herds  Being  Sacrificed. 

That's  the  situation.  Already  the  decrease 
in  cattle  since  the  scrap  began  has  amounted 
to  28,080,000  head,  and  heavier  sacrifices  of 
dairy  herds  are  being  made  every  month. 
Europe  looks  to  us  to  keep  her  supplied  with 
dairy  products,  not  only  while  the  war  is  on 
but  also  while  she  is  getting  on  her  feet  after  it  is  over.  And  she  will 
want  breeding  stock  to  replenish  her  herds.  It  will  require  three  to  five 
years  to  put  her  back  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  during  that  time 
the  demands  upon  us  will  be  heavy. 

Then  let  us  consider  the  future  market  here  at  home.  Statistics  show 
that  our  population  has  increased  46.7  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  the  increase  in  the  production  of  butter  during  the  same 
period  is  put  at  34.4  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  cheese  production 
is  only  24.8  per  cent. 

Dairy  Products  Not  Keeping  Pace  with  Population. 
From  tjhese  figures  we  can  see  that  production  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  yet  it  should  exceed  it,  because  the  edu- 
cational campaigns  now  being  conducted  are  bound  to  increase  the  de- 


Tbe  Napa  State  Hospital  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  dairy  ranches  in  California.     In  the  above  Illustration  are  shown  the  splendid  silos,  dairy  barns  and  other  up-to-date  appointments. 
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mand  for  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  and  the  consumption  per 
capita  will  be  greater  than  ever — 
that  is,  if  we  can  supply  the  de- 
mands. 

The  increasing  shortage  of  dairy 
products  under  normal  conditions 
ought  to  be  enough  to  arouse  every 
dairyman  to  a  realization  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  man  who  will  stay 
by  the  cow  and  give  her  a  fair 
chance  will,  in  the  end,  be  well 
repaid. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  cows 
should  be  kept.  Beef  cows  are  sell- 
ing at  a  good  price,  and  there  never 
was  a  better  time  to  dispose  of 
boarders.  Sell  the  unprofitable  cows, 
by  all  means.  Get  rid  of  every  one, 
for  there  never  will  be  a  time  when 
poor  cows  can  be  made  to  pay.  But 
don't  use  any  guesswork  in  making 
your  decisions. 

Use  the  milk  scales,  Babcock  test 
and  record  book,  of  course,  but  be- 
fore you  condemn  a  cow  be  sure 
that  she  has  been  given  a  fair 
chance.  Many  a  good  cow  has  gone 
to  the  shambles  because  her  owner 
did  not  know  how  to  make  her  yield 
a  profit. 

Before  you  weed  out  any  cows 
be  sure  that  you  have  studied  them 
carefully  and  have  done  everything 
in  your  power  to  help  them  to 
make  good.  Go  at  the  task  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  retain  as  many 
cows  as  possible  in  the  herd,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
as  possible,  for  if  you  sell  off  very 
many  now  you  will,  be  confronted 
with '  the  hardest  job  of  your  life 
when  you  attempt  to  replace  them 
later  on.  With  26%  per  cent  more 
heifer  calves  slaughtered  in  1917 
than  normal,  the  year  1920  will  see 
the  greatest  shortage  of  dairy  cows 
this  country  has  ever  known,  and 
consequently  the  highest  prices  for 
dairy  products.  Everybody  will  be 
wanting  to  get  back  into  the  game 
then;  the  demand  for  stock  will  be 
enormous  and  high  prices  will  pre- 
vail. 

SO  SIT  TIGHT. 

Cull  out  the  cows  that  can't  be 
made  to  pay,  keep  the  rest,  and  plan 
rarefully  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  production  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  This  can  be  done 
largely  by  eliminating  waste. 

War  on  waste!  That  should  be 
the  slogan  of  every  dairyman.  We 
see  the  sign,  "Food  will  win  the 
war — do  not  waste  it,"  in  almost 
every  window,  but  most  of  us  con- 
nect it  only  with  food  for  human 
consumption.  We  fail  to  realize  that 
we  can  help  Uncle  Sam  lick  the 
kaiser  just  as  much  by  eliminating 
waste  in  feeding  livestock  as  in 
feeding  human  beings.  And  we  not 
only  will  do  a  patriotic  duty,  but 
we  will  transfer  the  balance  from 
the  loss  to  the  profit  side  of  our 
ledger. 

I  say  "we,"  for  I  am  preaching 
only  what  I  am  practising  right  now 
on  my  own  ranch.  We  had  a  dis- 
astrous fire  last  fall,  which  burned 
up  a  great  deal  of  feed,  and  just 
as  prices  began  skyrocketing  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  hay.  We  had  been 
allowing  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  ton  per  month  per  cow,  and 
grain  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
day,  and  with  alfalfa  at  $30  per 
ton  and  labor  at  $2.67  per  cow  I 
found  myself  up  against  a  monthly 
cost  of  $20.67  per  cow,  which  was 
more  than  I  was  getting  back  from 


the  cream,  skim-milk,  manure,  and 
calves. 

I'll  admit  that  I  was  tempted  to 
sell  off  every  cow,  but  I  knew  that 
in  the  long  run  it  would  prove  a 
poor  move,  so  I  determined  not  only 
to  keep  up  the  dairy  but  also  to 
make  it  pay — not  at  some  future 
time,  but  every  month  from  then  on. 

I  knew  that  I  couldn't  get  a  bet- 
ter price  for  my  cream,  so  as  a 
penny  saved  in  cost  is  just  as  good 
as  a  penny  gained  in  price,  I  de- 
cided to  study  the  situation  care- 
fully and  see  if  1 '  couldn't  reduce 
the  feeding  cost. 

CROPPED  ALFALFA  REDUCED  HAY  COST. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  decide 
that  a  very  great  saving  cost  could 
be  effected,  for  I  discovered  that  we 
were  wasting  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa 
by  feeding  it  to  the  cows  whole. 

So  I  bought  a  silage  cutter  with 
an  alfalfa  mealing  attachment,  so 
that  we  could  chop  or  grind  alfalfa 
as  desired,  and  stationed  it  just  out- 
side our  hay  barn.  I  ran  a  blower 
pipe  from  the  cutter  to  almost  the 
top  of  the  barn,  then  through  the 
side  of  the  barn  to  the  center,  then 
downward  a  couple  of  feet.  Thus, 
when  we  chop  the  alfalfa,  it  is  blown 
into  the  barn,  which  becomes  an 
immense  storage  bin. 

We  chop  not  only  alfalfa  hay  but 
barley  straw,  and  we  find  that  we 
can  add  the  chopped  straw  up  to  25 
per  cent  without  having  it  lessen 


we  are  able  to  reduce  the  feeding 
cost  30  per  cent,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  put  the  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  coarse 
hay  that  otherwise  would  be  nosed 
out  and  discarded  by  the  cows  is  en- 
tirely consumed  and  there  is  not  one 
particle  of  waste. 

But  we  do  not  feed. all  of  the 
chopped  hay  in  the  self-feeder.  We 
want  them  to  eat  as  much  of  it  as 
possible,  but  like  humans  they  crave 
variety,  so  we  also  soak  some  and 
feed  it  in  the  barn  while  they  are 
being  milked. 

WAS  RATION  BRINGS  MILK. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  feed 
barley  or  mill  feeds  profitably  at 
present,  so  we  use  nine  parts  of 
dried  beet  pulp  and  one  part  of  co- 
coanut  oil  meal,  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  the  chopped  alfalfa  and 
straw  mixture,  and  soaked  for  12 
hours  in  all  the  molasses  water  it 
will  absorb.  This  molasses  water  is 
made  from  black  strap  molasses 
which  we  buy  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tories for  $30  per  ton,  and  we  dilute 
it  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  molasses 
to  ten  parts  water.  We  also  add  salt 
at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  per  cow  per  day. 

A  cheap,  war-time  ration,  but  how 
the  cows  do  relish  it!  And  how 
they  do  respond  at  the  milk  pail! 
We  have  tried  it  long  enough,  while 
buying  all  feed,  to  prove  that  any 
farmer  who  will  adopt  this  method 


Combined  Self-Feeder  and  Shelter  In  use  on  the  Whltten  Ranrli. 


the  flow  of  milk.  In  fact,  the  eows 
seem  to  relish  the  mixture  and  are 
more  greedy  for  it  than  for  alfalfa 
alone. 

Then,  to  simplify  our  feeding  sys- 
tem and  eliminate  every  bit  of  waste, 
I  planned  the  combined  self-feeder 
and  shelter,  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  This  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  self-feeders 
used  for  hogs  and  poultry — being 
filled  at  the  top  and  emptied  at  the 
bottom. 

These  feeding  sheds  are  built 
along  the  side  of  the  corral,  and  the 
man  who  attends  to  the  feeding 
drives  along  the  outside  and  fills  the 
storage  part  without  being  bothered 
by  the  cows.  As  the  cows  eat  from 
the  trough  on  the  other  side,  the 
chopped  mixture  drops  down  until 
all  is  consumed. 

The  upright  boards  shown  in  the 
picture  are  movable,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  feed  fresh  cut  alfalfa  with- 
out chopping  it,  as  we  often  do  for 
a  relish  and  variety,  they  can  be 
raised  so  as  to  make  a  larger  open- 
ing at  the  bottom.  In  fact,  they 
were%  up  when  the  picture  was 
taken,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
had  been  feeding  fresh  cut  whole 
hay. 

We  have  found  that  by  chopping 
the  alfalfa,  adding  a  little  chopped 
straw,  and  feeding  in  this  self-feeder, 


of  feeding  can  make  a  satisfactory 
profit  from  his  cows  under  present 
conditions. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
factors  which  help  in  increasing 
production  or  in  keeping  expenses 
down. 

Ml  -  I  HAVE  MUCH  GOOD  WATER. 

One  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  stimu- 
lating production  is  to  furnish  plenty 
of  clean,  cool  water.  Milk  contains 
a  very  large  percentage  of  water,  and 
withholding  it  from  the  cow  for  even 
a  few  hours  reduces  her  flow  of  milk 
considerably.  A  cow  that  was  pro- 
ducing twenty-seven  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  was  found  to  drink  seventy- 
seven  pounds  of  water,  but  when 
she  was  dry  she  only  drank  fif- 
teen pounds  per  day.  A  cow  giv- 
ing over  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  was  found  to  drink  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  water. 
These  figures  show  that  the  amount 
of  water  required  is  in  proportion  to 
the  feed  consumed,  and  prove  that  if 
a  cow  is  to  do  her  best  she  should 
have  access  to  water  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  and  preferably  at  all 
times. 

KEGI/LAR  ROUTINE  CARE. 

Regular  hours  for  milking  and 
feeding  are  very  important.  The 
cow  is  the  greatest  creature  of  habit 
we  have,  and  any  change  in  her 
daily  routine  affects  her  production. 


When  feeding  time  approaches  she 
begins  to  look  for  the  feeder,  and  if 
she  is  allowed  to  become  uneasy  her 
flow  of  milk  will  drop  because  the 
demands^  of  her  digestive  organs  arc 
not  satisfied.  The  most  successful 
dairymen  milk  at  exactly  the  same 
hour  each  day,  milk  the  cows  in  the 
same  rotation,  and  feed  with  equal 
regularity. 

Kindness  is  another  thing  that 
costs  nothing,  yet  it  has  a  high  com- 
mercial value  in  dairying.  The  giv- 
ing of  milk  is  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  maternity.  Just  watch  a 
cow  as  she  surveys  her  new-born 
calf.  She  shows  an  affection  almost 
human  as  she  turns  her  head  and 
looks  tenderly  upon  the  little  animal 
as  it  draws  from  her  body  the  sus- 
tenance of  life.  She  will  give  to 
that  calf  the  last  drop  of  milk  she 
has  to  give. 

TREAT   COWS  KINDLY. 

Consequently,  to  the  extent  that 
a  milker  can  take  the  place  of  a  calf 
in  the  affection  of  the  cow  wiil  she 
reward  him  at  milking  time.  She 
has  it  within  her  power  to  retaliate 
against  any  unkind  treatment  by 
withholding  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  milk,  and  to  do  her  best  she 
must  be  kept  in  a  pleasant  mood. 
There  must  be  perfect  harmony  and 
companionship  between  tir*  cow  and 
the  milker,  and  the  latter  must  care- 
fully guard  the  cow  against  any  ex- 
citement that  might  cause  her  ner- 
vous structure  to  interfere  with  the 
very  delicate  operations  going  on  in 
her  udder  at  milking  time. 

Being  chased  by  a  dog,  lashed  by 
a  whip,  rapped  by  a  milking  stool. 
curBed  with  harsh  words,  disturbed 
by  unaccustomed  noises — any  such 
abuse  will  make  it  impossible  for  a 
cow  to  give  all  the  milk  she  is  capa- 
\.ble  of  yielding.  You  have  expe- 
rienced sensations  of  fright,  when 
your  mouth  would  become  dry  and 
the  saliva  would  refuse  to  flow.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  secretion  of 
milk  when  cows  are  frightened  or 
excited. 

So  see  that  your  cows  are  not 
abused,  and  that  they  have  every 
comfort.  Everything  they  need  to 
produce  the  heaviest  yield  is  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  wheel  of  Success, 
and  if  any  part  is  omitted  they  fail 
to  do  their  best  work. 

CATER    TO    THE    COW'S  PECULIARITIES. 

Go  a  step  further  and  learn  the 
peculiarities  of  each  cow.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  enthusiastic  the 
owner  of  a  family  cow  generally  is, 
and  what  good  results  he  gets  from 
her?  It  is  because  he  has  learned 
her  peculiarities,  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  has  fed  and  cared  for  her 
accordingly. 

This  same  relationship  should  be 
carried  out  with  the  whole  herd,  for 
every  cow  on  the  farm  has  an  indi- 
viduality of  her  own,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds best  who  knows  his  cows  best 
and  caters  to  their  wants  according- 
ly. One  cow  refuses  to  eat  her  grain 
when  it  is  salted;  another  does  ryt 
like  cocoanut  oil  meal.  One  likes 
whistling,  another  singing,  and  an- 
other prefers  no  music  at  all  while 
being  milked.  One  likes  to  be  talked 
to  and  petted;  another  prefers  to  be 
left  alone. 

Little  things?  Yes.  But  you  know 
the  little  leaks  are  what  sink  the 
ship,  and  failure  to  attend  to  these 
little  things  often  means  that  a  herd 
will  be  carried  at  a  loss,  while  if 
proper  attention  were  given  to  little 
details  a  most  satisfactory  profit 
could  be  realized. 
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IS  FUNNY  how  a  dairy- 

Tman  may  water  his 
milk  without  lowering 
the  percentage  of  but- 
terfat,  when  he  intro- 
duces the  water  in  the 
form  of  succulent  feed.  But  when 
everybody  has  green  grass,  the  price 
of  butterfat  goes  down.  Tis  funny 
that  people  should  continue  to  have 
their  cows  freshen  at  a  time  when 
butterfat  is  lowest  in  price,  for  that 
doesn't  buy  Christmas  presents. 

We  know  dairymen  who  laugh  at 
their  fellows.  Their  cows  freshen 
just  at  whatever  time  the  milk  or 
butterfat  is  most  needed  and  most 
profitable.  They  have  an  even  sup- 
ply of  milk  every  month  of  the 
year  if  they  need'  it  for  a  steady 
city  demand.  They  keep  the  same 
dairy  help  busy  month  after  month 
and  do  not  have  to  scour  the  coun- 
try for  extra  help  when  everybody 
else  wants  more  milkers.  Their 
cows~  nourish  thrifty  calves  while 
dry,  and  are  in  good  condition  for 
heavy  production  when  the  calves 
come. 

These  laughing  dairymen  do  not 
generally  waste  good  land  and  good 
feed  by  pasturing  it.  They  raise 
fifteen  to  thirty  tons  of  sorghum  si- 
lage or  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  corn 
silage  per  acre,  and  six  to  nine  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  if  they  have  irriga- 
tion. If  not,  their  corn  is  a  little 
lighter  and  the  alfalfa  perhaps  50 
per  cent.  They  have  no  period  of 
scant  or  dry  feed.  They  can  water 
their  milk  before  it  is  made,  all 
through  the  dry  season.  With  the 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  they 
have  a  balanced  ration  whose  food 
elements  all  go  into  milk  or  main- 
tenance of  the  cow.  None  of  it  is 
wasted  for  want  of  the  elements 
needed  to  build  it  into  milk  or  cow 
maintenance. 

SILAGE-ALFALFA  RATION. 

Here  is  how  it  may  be  fed  when 
mill  feeds  or  grain  are  not  avail- 
able. >  The  daily  ration  ought  to 
contain  per  1000  pounds  live  weight 
about  16  pounds  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  and  fat,  of 
which  one-sixth  should  be  protein. 
We  give  the  digestible  components 
of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  as 
published  in  Woll's  Handbook  for 
Dairymen. 

Digestible  Carbo- 
Percentage  Protein  hydrates 

Corn    Silage   0.8  13.17 

Alfalfa   10.3  42.5 

Fats  included  in  the  carbohy- 
drates on  the  basis  of  one  part  fat 
being  equivalent  to  2.25  parts  other 
carbohydrates. 

If  the  cow  is  giving  three-fourths 
to  one  pound  of  butterfat  per  day, 
she  may  eat  40  pounds  of  silage  and 
20  of  alfalfa.  This  will  make  2.38 
pounds  digestible  protein  and  13.32 
pounds  digestible  carbohydrates,  as- 
suming that  the  silage  and  alfalfa 
do  not  vary  from  the  average  analy- 
ses. This  is  approximately  one  to 
six  and  could  be  made  nearer  that 
proportion  by  adding  a  little  *grain 
or  mill  feed.  If  she  is  producing 
heavily,  she  ought  to  get  about  a 
pound  of  balanced  concentrates  per 
10  pounds  of  milk,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  way  the  cow  acts.  Less 
silage  and  alfalfa  with  more  concen- 


trates would  be  preferable  if  feed 
supplies  were  normal. 

Alfalfa  and  silage  fed  to  the  same 
cows  both  before  and  after  a  period 
of  feeding  alfalfa  alone  at  Univer- 
sity Farm  showed  that  "the  cows 
responded  in  a  striking  manner  to 
the  addition  of  silage  to  the  ration, 
the  production  of  milk  being  in- 
creased on  the  average  from  14.1 
pounds  to  17.7  pounds  per  head 
daily  and  the  increase  of  butterfat 
was  from  0.63  to  0.80  pounds  per 
day,  increases  of  26  and  27  per 
cent."  The  increase  is  partly  due 
to  a  combination  of  protein  that 
would  have  passed  through  the  cow 
when  fed  alfalfa  alone,  with  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  silage  to  form  milk 
and  maintain  the  cow.  It  was  part- 
ly due  to  the  acidity  of  the  silage 
regulating  the  bowels  and  checking 
putrefactive  processes  in  the  intes- 
tines. It  was  partly  due  to  the  ad- 
ded relish  with  which  the  cows  ate 
their  feed. 

PATRIOTIC    GRAIN  SUBSTITUTE. 

At  a  time  when  grains  are  scarce 
and  all  needed  directly  for  human 
food,  it  is  unpatriotic  to  feed  them 
to  livestock  except  for  special  pur- 
poses such  as  the  making  of  records 
of  production,  etc.  Silage  solves  the 


the  bacteria  use  up  the  available 
oxygen  and  die  at  the  stage  when 
the  silage  is  most  desirable.  Thence- 
forth the  silage  will  keep  indefinite- 
ly. Records  are  on  hand  of  silage 
25  years  old  being  relished  by  cows. 
If  not  all  of  one  crop  is  used,  the 
next  crop  is  filled  in  on  top  of  it. 

SILAGE  CROPS. 

Corn  is  the  principal  silage  crop. 
It  thrives  in  almost  every  county  of 
California.  Cut  it  when  the  kernels 
are  well  glazed  and  dent  varieties 
well  dented.  Better  let  it  get  too 
ripe  than  cut  it  too  green.  "Feeds 
and  Feeding"  prints  a  table  show- 
ing that  on  the  basis  of  10,000 
stalks  per  acre,  corn  increased  in 
weight  from  the  milk  stage  to  the 
silage  stage  20  days  later  by  1755 
pounds  dry  matter  per  acre,  over 
three-fourths  of  which  increase  was 
in  the  grain. 

For  the  best  silage,  it  should  be 
about  70  per  cent  water  when  put 
in.  If  much  drier  than  this,  it  is 
likely  to  mold  and  will  not  pack 
well.  If  much  wetter,  it  is  likely  to 
sour. 

Sweet  sorghums  have  made  greater 
tonnage  of  silage  per  acre  at  Uni- 
versity   Farm    than    Indian  corn, 


Miss   Wayne   of   Yuba.     Record:   30.56   pounds   butter  in  seven  days   as   a  four-year-old. 
Owned  by  Toyon  Farms  Association,  San  Jose. 


problem  for  dairy  cows  preeminent- 
ly, for  beef  cattle  to  some  extent 
even  in  California  where  it  might 
be  greatly  extended,  for  sheep  to  an 
extent  that  would  surprise  some 
Californians,  for  horses  and  mules  to 
a  lesser  degree  owing  to  the  danger 
if  any  moldy  silage  is  fed,  and  for 
hogs  to  no  profitable  extent  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  it  except  for 
the  grain  they  can  pick  out. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SILAGE. 

Silage  itself  consists  of  fermented 
green  crops  of  many  kinds.  The 
bacteria  that  ferment  it  must  have 
oxygen  from  the  air;  but  if  they 
have  too  much,  they  go  too  far  with 
their  work,  and  putrefactive  as  well 
as  mold  organisms  help  them.  With 
all  the  packing  we  can  do  practi- 
cally, not  enough  air  can  be  ex- 
cluded to  prevent  enough  fermenta- 
tion. The  bacteria  are  supplement- 
ed by  enzymes  in  the  plants  them- 
selves which  work  until  the  plant 
tissues  are  absolutely  dead.  In  an 
airtight  silo  with  silage  well  packed, 


though  total  dry  matter  and  total 
digestible  matter  per  acre  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Indian 
corn.  There  is  danger  of  putting 
up  sweet  sorghum  too  green.  The 
leaves  should  be  pretty  well  dried 
out  and  the  seeds  har.dened.  Seed 
for  planting  is  very  scarce  due  to 
frost  last  fall  in  Eastern  producing 
districts. 

Feterita  was  ahead  of  Indian 
corn,  -milo,  sweet  sorghum,  and  su- 
dangrass  in  the  experiments  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  dry  and  di- 
gestible matter  per  acre,  but  was 
found  less  palatable  both  here  and 
on  various  farms  where  we  have 
known  of  its  trial.  All  of  the  sor- 
ghum tribe,  both  sweet  and  grain, 
must  have  seeds  well  hardened  and 
the  leaves  nearly  dried  before  it  can 
make  good  silage.  For  unirrigated 
land,  they  may  make  the  best  yield. 

Grains  are  often  siloed  with  bad 
results  because  their  straws  contain 
too  much  air.    We  know  dairymen 


however,  who  have  no  trouble  be- 
cause they  cut  thenr  while  the 
straws  are  milky. 

Legumes  generally  have  given 
poor  results,  partly  due  to  too  much 
water  and  too  much  protein.  First 
crop  alfalfa  makes  good  silage  if  it 
contains  a  lot  of  weeds  and  is  al- 
lowed to  wilt  before  siloing.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  chopped,  though 
it  is  better  so,  for  it  packs  better. 

SILAGE  PACKS  BEST  IN  ROUND  SILOS. 

Almost  universally  the  round  ce- 
ment or  wood  silo  alone  has  sur- 
vived, because  it  best  withstands  ex- 
cessive outward  pressure  which 
opens  square  silos  to  air  and  spoils 
their  contents,  and  because  silage 
settles  better  in  round  ones  with 
smooth  insides.  With  rough  insides 
or  corners,  silage  opens  air  spaces 
in  settling  and  spoils.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  be  thoroughly  packed 
while  filling,  especially  the  upper 
half  which  does  not  have  so  much 
pressure  as  the  lower  half.  Four 
men  tramp  silage  in  one  outfit  we 
know.  It  is  not  enough  to  tramp 
around  the  silo,  for  one's  shoulders 
are  broader  than  his  feet  and  the 
latter  do  not  pack  the  edge.  Tramp- 
ing with  both  heels  against  the 
wall  is  effective.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  almost  necessary  and 
certainly  economical  of  labor  to 
have  a  jointed  sectional  distributor 
in  the  silo  to  keep  silage  around  the 
edges  higher  than  in  the  middle 
during  filling,  and  to  keep  the  air 
breathable.  It  also  keeps  water  off 
from  the  men  when  water  is  added 
to  dry  silage  crops.  This  distribu- 
tor can  later  be  used  in  emptying 
the  silo  without  building  a  chute 
and  without  scattering  by  wind. 

Two  general  types  of  silage  cut- 
ters are  used.  One  is  like  a  lawn 
mower,  the  other  is  a  flat  wheel 
with  openings  whose  edges  are  fitted 
with  sharp  knives.  Few  silage  cut- 
ters operate  without  fan  blowers  to 
force  the  chopped  stuff  up  a  pipe 
into  the  top  of  the  silo.  A  lawn 
mower  type  with  fixed  knife  16 
inches  long  cuts  seven  to  ten  tons 
per  hour  into  half-inch  lengths  with 
an  eight  horsepower  engine — nine  to 
twelve  horsepower  are  needed  for 
the  cutter  and  blower  together. 

WHAT  SIZED  SILO? 

The  surface  of  silage  must  be 
taken  off  daily  two  inches  deep  in 
warm  weather  and  nearly  as  deep 
in  cold  weather.  Roughly,  a  cow 
will  eat  five  square  feet  of  this 
depth.  Thus  for  one  string  of  cows 
the  silo  should  not  be  over  14  feet 
in  diameter;  for  two  strings  20 
feet;  and  for  three  strings  24  feet. 

The  greater  the  diameter,  the 
less  chance  for  spoilage  from  leaks 
in  the  silo,  the  less  cost  of  silo  per 
ton  capacity,  but  the  greater  labor 
in  emptying  if  only  one  doorway  is 
provided.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  having  two  door- 
ways on  opposite  sides  which  will 
make  a  2 4 -foot  silo  as  easy  to  un- 
load as  a  12-foot  with  only  one 
doorway.  Tall  silos  cost  less  per 
ton  to  build  and  the  silage  packs 
better,  but  they  cost  more  to  fill  and 
must  be  anchored  better.  In  many 
wood-stave  silos  an  iron  band  is 
needed  inside  at  top  and  bottom. 
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Suggestions  on  Improving  the  Dairy  Herd 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  A.  L.  Ingebritson 
A  USEFUL,  HELPFUL  ARTICLE  FOR  AMBITIOUS  BEGINN 


HEN  the  farmer  finally 

W realizes  that  in  reality 
the  farms  of  this  coun- 
try are  its  greatest  fac- 
tories; that  every  ani- 
mal is  there  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  machine  in  any 
other  factory,  and  that  every  ma- 
chine must  do  its  part  well  if  the 
factory  is  to  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation and  large  dividends  to  its 
owner — not  until,  then  will  all  cows 
milked  on  the  farm  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  their  owners;  and  not  until 
then  will  the  farm  boy  lose  his  de- 
sire to  move  to  town  and  work  in 
factories  of  another  sort  for  a  few 
cents  per  hour.  The  dairy  cow  is 
more  than  a  machine.  She  is  a  liv- 
ing, highly  nervous  and  sentimental 
being  and  in  a  great  degree  gov- 
erned by  force  of  habit.  These 
traits  and  more  she  possesses  if  she 
has  been  properly  selected  and  bred. 

A  REAL  "TRUE  TO  TYPE"  BREEDER. 

A  farmer  who  had  been  in  the 
dairy  business  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  in  telling  of  his  experience, 
said  that  he  could  easily  see  the 
improvement  in  his  farm  as  he  built 
one  building  after  another.  He  could 
also  see  the  result  from  day  to  day 
as  the  foundation  was  laid,  the 
frame  put  up,  the  roof  put  on  and 
the  finishing  touches  put  in  his 
dairy  barn.  But  such  was  not  the 
case  while  improving  and  building 
up  his  dairy  herd.  It  had  taken 
years  of  careful  selecting  and  breed- 
ing and  still  he  could  not  say  his 
work  was  completed.  Starting  with 
just  a  few  cows  of  a  nondescript 
breed,  he  had  bred  them  possibly  to 
a  like  sire  until  he  discovered  cer- 
tain characteristics  which  he  ad- 
mired. He  then  set  about  to  pur- 
chase the  service  of  a  sire  with  these 
same  characteristics  until  his  herd 
grew  to  such  a  size  as  would  war- 
rant him  buying  a  bull.  The  grade 
bulls  he  had  been  breeding  to 
showed  considerable  resemblance  to 
one  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  so  he  went 
to  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of 
that  breed  to  purchase  a  bull. 
When  he  brought  the  bull  home,  his 
neighbors  thought  he  had  paid  more 
than  the  bull  was  worth.  However, 
the  bull  proved  his  worth,  for  when 
his  heifers  began  to  freshen  his 
neighbors  again  opened  their  eyes 
at  the  enormous  quantities  of  milk 
the  young  cows  were  giving.  The 
dairymen  of  the  neighborhood  rec- 
ognized the  superiority  of  this 
animal  over  those  which  they  had 
been  using  and  bought  shares  in  the 
animal,  so  that  he  stayed  in  the 
community  until  he  was  12  to  13 
years  old.  This  farmer  also  bought 
purebred  heifers,  three  and  four 
months  old,  at  a  price  which,  in 
those  early  days  when  money  was 
scarce,  seemed  an  enormous  sum. 
But  he  was  a  hard  worker  and  a 
strong  believer  in  better  livestock. 
In  spite  of  losing  two  of  the  best 
heifers,  and  on  top  of  that  bull 
calves  were  born  Just  when  they 
should  be  heifers,  he  lived  in  hope, 
inwardly  saying,  "Surely,  the  next 
will  be  a  heifer."  This  man,  with 
his  ideal  before  him,  kept  on  true  to 
the  type  of  the  early  pioneer,  until 


he  rose  to  be  a  leader  among  the 
breeders  of  purebred  cattle. 

WHERE    PROFITABLENESS    AND  INPRO- 
.     FITABLENESS  COMES  IN. 

In  selecting  the  breed  of  dairy  cat- 
tle, there  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
regarding  the  economic  producer.  This 
is  confusing  to  many,  but  when  we 
consider  the  question  "Why  is  it 
possible  for  one  breed  of  animals  to 
produce  more  butterfat  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed  than  another?"  we 
readily  see  that  as  long  as  an  ani- 
mal assimilates  her  food  properly 
she  can  only  produce  so  much  from 
the  given  feed.  It  is  the  amount  of 
feed  a  cow  is  able  to  produce  above 
the  cost  of  maintenance  which 
places  her  in  the  class  of  the  profit- 
able or  the  unprofitable  cow.  If  a 
cow  requires  65  per  cent  of  the  feed 
she  consumes  to  maintain  her  body 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  uses  only 
35  per  cent  of  her  feed  to  produce 
milk,  she  is  immediately  put  in  the 
class  of  the  unprofitable  cow.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  cow  uses  only 
35  per  cent  of  the  feed  she  con- 
sumes to  maintain  her  body  weight 
and  shows  by  her  milk  record  that 


and  their  offspring  to  the  best  bulls 
possible.-  The  former  method  is  the 
quickest  but  the  most  expensive. 
There  are  big  chances  to  be  taken 
even  in  this  system,  for  unless  you 
pay  a  fabulous  price  you  are  only 
getting  the  culls  of  another  herd. 
No  dairyman  or  breeder  who  in- 
tends to  stay  in  the  business  can 
afford  to  sell  his  best  animals.  The 
cost  of  getting  experience  by  hand- 
ling an  entire  herd  of  high  priced 
animals  may  mean  the  downfall  of 
one  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
a  great  help  to  the  breed  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  The 
latter  method,  as  described,  is  the 
more  conservative  and  practical.  It 
requires  the  constant  use  of  the 
milk  scales  and  butterfat  test  to 
make  sure^bf  the  unprofitable  cows 
in  the  herd. 

THE  BULL  IS  HALF  THE  HERD. 

The  old  axiom  that  "The  Bull  is 
Half  the  Herd"  is  an  expression 
with  a  good  deal  of  truth.  The  ex- 
pert breeder  realizes  the  importance 
of  the  sire  and  knows  how  to  select 
him.  While  the  skilled  breeder 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  sire 


Fern's  Silver  Ray,  owned  bj  F.  H.  VanDerpoel,  El  Centra.    Gold  medal  winner  in 
California  In  1910 — Bntterfat  for  1917  »..»  779.54  pounds. 


she  must  be  using  65  per  cent  of  her 
ration  to  produce  the  product  for 
which  she  is  being  kept,  she  Is 
surely  in  the  class  of  profitable  pro- 
ducers. The  more  feed  a  cow  can 
consume  above  her  requirements  for 
maintenance  the  more  cheaply  will 
she  produce  the  product.  A  cow, 
therefore,  weighing  1200  pounds 
will  require  more  feed  to  maintain 
her  body  weight  than  will  a  cow  of 
900  pounds.  The  heavier  cow,  in 
order  that  she  produce  her  product 
as  cheaply  as  the  smaller  cow,  must 
consume  enough  feed  above  body  re- 
quirements to  produce  450  pounds 
of  butterfat  during  the  year  while 
the  smaller  cow  produces  375  lbs. 
butterfat.  It  is  then  obvious  that 
it  does  not  matter  so  much  the 
breed  we  choose  as  the  breed  we 
like.  Without  good  care  and  proper 
feeding  the  good  cows  in  a  herd 
will  be  as  obscure  as  the  poor  ones. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  dairy  herd  may  be  improved. 
First,  by  buying  good  cows  and  a 
good  bull,  in  short  buying  a  whole 
herd.  And  secondly  by  buying  a 
few  good  animals  and  breeding  these 


in  breeding,  the  average  dairyman 
does  not  give  the  selection  of  the 
sire  one-tenth  the  attention  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  demands. 
A  great  many  men  make  use  of  a 
scrub  or  grade  sire  on  account  of 
mistaken  economy.  Almost  any  pure- 
bred bull  with  good  milking  ances- 
try will  improve  a  mixed  herd  or 
one  of  poor  dairy  qualities,  but  for 
the  highly  developed  herd  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  matter.  The 
breeder  of  high  class  purebred  cat- 
tle knows  that  every  bull  will  not 
always  transmit  the  desirable  quali- 
ties of  his  ancestors,  and  is  anxious 
therefore  to  use  an  animal  known  to 
transmit  the  qualities  desired.  Such 
an  animal  is  said  to  be  prepotent. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  SELECTING  A  HERD  SIRE. 

There  are  two  methods  that  may 
be  pursued  in  selecting  a  herd  sire. 
One  is  by  selecting  a  young  bull 
whose  ancestry  as  shown  by  his 
pedigree  have  all  been  good  uniform 
producers.  The  second  is  by  select- 
ing a  aire  who  is  in  reality  a 
proven  sire  as  shown  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  daughters.  When  a 
young  bull  is  selected,  he  should  not 


ERS. 

be  sold  after  a  year  or  two  of  ser- 
vice, but  lease  him  to  some  neigh- 
bor until  his  daughters  come  in 
milk.  If  the  daughters  of  the  bull 
prove  to  be  what  is  wanted,  he  can 
be  used  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  this  way  the  exceptional  bulls 
that  transmit  the  qualities  desired 
will  be  found  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  selecting  a  young  bull  it  is  some- 
times considered  that  the  records  of 
the  ancestry  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  individuality  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  first  thing  to  look  for  in 
the  pedigree  of  an  animal  is  the 
record  of  the  dam,  and  with  what 
uniformity  these  records  continue 
to  the  female  ancestry  especially  in 
the  second  and  third  generation  and 
if  these  are  the  characteristics  de- 
sired. It  is  a  general  belief  among 
breeders  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  dam  of  the  sire  are  transmitted 
stronger  to  his  daughters  than  are 
the  characteristics  of  any  other  fe- 
male ancestry.  In  buying  a  bull, 
regardless  of  age,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  have  a  good  conformation, 
strong  vitality  and  constitution  and 
good  breeding  characteristics.  It  is 
also  well  to  see  the  dam  and  know 
that  she  has  the  desirable  char- 
acters of  your  future  herd.  She 
should  be  medium  large  for  the 
breed,  a  regular  breeder  and  a  cow 
of  strong  constitution  and  vitality. 

To  retain  the  milk  qualities  of  a 
good  herd  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
better  bred  bull  than  are  the  cows. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
sire  be  selected  with  great  care, 
especially  regarding  the  dairy  quali- 
ties of  his  nearest  female  ancestors. 

THE   RATIO  OK  FEED  COST   TO  Bl'TTKK 
PKODICED. 

In  this  State  there  are  about 
375,000  dairy  cows.  From  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  cow  testing  as- 
sociations, we  find  that  the  average 
yield  is  about  0.7  of  a  pound  of  fat 
for  approximately  300  days.  The 
number  of  cows  in  the  associations 
are  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  the  State  and  will  ex- 
ceed in  production  the  average  cow 
not  in  an  association  by  at  least 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  fat  per  day. 
The  average  cow  then  not  in  an^as- 
sociation  will  produce  180  pounds 
of  fat  during  one  lactation  period. 
One  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  will  produce 
approximately  110  gallons  of  3.6% 
milk.  At  this  rate  the  average  cow 
requires  5%  tons  of  hay  to  produce 
180  pounds  of  butterfat,  with  al- 
falfa hay  at  an  average  market 
price  of  $22  per  ton;  the  roughage 
for  the  cow  will  cost  $115  while 
the  180  pounds  of  butterfat  she 
produces  at  50  cents  per  pound 
gives  a  return  of  $90. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  work  ahead  of 
the  dairyman  of  this  State  to  im- 
prove their  herds.  In  calculating 
the  cost  of  production,  the  dairyman 
Bhould,  though  he  raises  his  own 
feeds,  figure  that  the  market  price 
is  tlu;  price  of  the  feeds  he  is  feed- 
ing ■*  ml  not  what  it  costs  him  to 
produce  the  feeds.  With  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  all  foodstuffs,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  farmer  should 
k»ow  within  reasonable  accuracy 
what  cows  are  machines  of  profit 
and  which  are  not. 
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UTTERFAT  IS  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to 
be  the  leading  product 
of  the  dairy.  In  fact, 
many  dairymen  have 
given  very  little  con- 
sideration to  the  by-products  and 
the  economical  utilization  of  them. 
Under  the  stress,  however,  of  the 
present  war  conditions  the  value  of 
the  by-products  becomes  of  greater 
importance  and  one  which  dairy- 
men should  give  more  consideration 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  the  past  such  by-products  as 
skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey 
have  been  carelessly  used  in  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  such  as 
pigs  and  calves.  No  doubt  even  at 
the  present  time  it  is  profitable  un- 
der some  conditions  to  use  these  pro- 
ducts in  feeding  pigs  and  calves. 
However,  greater  care  should  be 
used  in  combining  these  products 
with  other  feeds  in  such  ways  as  to 
get  the  maximum  results.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  farms  where  skim 
milk  is  plentiful  calves  are  overfed 
on  it.  This,  brings  about  indiges- 
tion in  the  calf  and  sometimes  its 
loss.  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding" 
points  to  the  fact  that  skim  milk 
fed  to  pigs  is  much  more  valuable 
when  fed  with  corn.  The  problem 
of  how  to  feed  skim  milk,  butter 
milk  or  whey  is  one  that  must  be 
determined  largely  by  the  individ- 
ual farmer. under  his  own  farm  con- 
ditions. The  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  skim  milk  is  a  protein 


feed  and  that  some  carbohydrate 
feed  should  be  fed  with  it.  This 
also  applies  to  buttermilk.  Whey, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  carbohy- 
drate feed  and  should  be  supple- 
mented with  protein.  , 
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From  an  economy  standpoint  skim 
milk  should  not  be  fed  to  animals 
when  it  is  possible  to  utilize  it  di- 
rect as  human  food.  Skim  milk  can- 


meat.  Cottage  cheese,  for  instance, 
yields  about  17  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  and  is  more 
than  equivalent  in  food  value  to 
meat  pound  for  pound.  This  means 
that  when  skim  milk  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  cottage  cheese  100 
pounds  of  it  is  equivalent  in  food 
value  to  over  17  pounds  of  pork. 
The  economy  lies  in  the  fact  that 


San  Joaquin's  Lottie,  a  Jersey  in  N.  H.  Locke  herd,  Lockeford.  This  row  in  five  times 
calving  has  dropped  three  pairs  of  twins    (two  pairs  last  year)   and  produced  608.5  pounds 

biitlerfat  in  same  period). 


sumed  as  such  has  a  food  value  ap- 
proximately seven  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  pork  that  it  will  pro- 
duce when  fed  to  pigs.  It  is  there- 
fore important  at  this  time  that  as 
much  skim  milk  be  utilized  direct 
as  human  food  as  is  possible.  The 
fact  is  that  dairy  products  are  much 
cheaper  in  most  all  instances  than 


when  fed  to  pigs  skim  milk  pro- 
duces only  about  4.8  pounds  of  pork 
per  cwt.  and  the  whey  which  has 
a  feeding  value  one-half  that  of 
skim  milk  is  still  available  for  feed- 
ing to  pigs  and  calves — when  cot- 
tage cheese  is  made  from  the  skim 
milk. 

While  skim  milk  and  buttermilk 


are  valuable  as  food  and  are  more 
valuable  when  directly  consumed  as 
such  than  they  are  when  fed  to  ani- 
mals there  are  many  conditions 
where  it  is  impractical  to  market 
them  and  have  them  utilized  as  hu- 
man food.  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
it  is  better  to  feed  them  to  pigs  and 
calves  so  as  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  them.  A  market,  how- 
ever, for  such  products  as  cottage 
cheese  and  skim  milk  can  be  de- 
veloped in  most  any  town  or  city 
under  the  present  food  situation. 

In  addition  to  cottage  cheese  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
manufacturer  of  dairy  products  can 
use  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  Con- 
densed skim  milk  could  be  used 
quite  extensively  in  bakeries,  con- 
fectionery shops,  and  especially  in 
ice  cream  factories.  There  are,  no. 
doubt,  many  creameries  that  are  so 
situated  that  instead  of  receiving 
cream  they  could  buy  whole  milk 
and  by  installing  a  small  condensing 
outfit  they  could  prepare  condensed 
skim  milk  to  supply  ice  cream  ma- 
kers and  confectioners.  It  takes 
time  and  effort,  however,  to  iind 
and  develop  markets  for  these  pro- 
ducts so  that  the  creameryman  must 
expect  to  do  considerable  advertis- 
ing and  put  considerable  effort  into 
the  business.  There  is  no  time  like 
t,he  present  for  developing  markets 
for  creamery  by-products.  The 
dairyman  and  especially  the  cream- 
eryman should  look  into  these  mat- 
ters carefully  as  they  mean  added 
profits  to  the  creamery. 


A  Milking  Shorthorn  Review 


[By  Thomas  Harrison.] 


Milking  shorthorns  during  the 
past  twelve  months  have  experienced 
the  great  year  in  history.  From  a 
position  of  comparative  obscurity,  in 
less  than  five  years  they  have  ar- 
rived literally  at  the  front.  With  a 
demand  that  was  widespread  and 
based  on  permanent  changes  in 
American  agriculture,  the  milking 
breed  of  the  "red,  white  and  roan," 
packed  by  generations  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  home  of  the  breed,  has 
entered  on  a  career  destined  to  give 
them  a  commanding  position  in  this 
country.  Our  breeders  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  demands 
made  upon  them  and  have  been  con- 
ducting their  breeding  operations 
so  that  real  constructive  work  has 
borne  fruits  in  the  production  of 
cattle  possessed  of  demonstrated 
merit.  We  face  new  conditions — 
conditions  where  labor,  high  feed 
and  conservation  of  resources  are 
important  factors.  Artificial  crea- 
tions are  not  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer who  must  have  steady  income 


and  a  remuneration  for  his  labor, 
feed  and  pastures. 

Volume  3  of  the  Milking  Short- 
horn Year  book  and  three  records 
deserve  special  notice,  I  refer  to  the 
records  of  Buttercup  2d,  Doris  Clay 
and  Bessborough  2d.  The  two  for- 
mer are  about  tied  for  high  honor 
in  the  production  of  iwtterfat,  not 
only  for  this  past  year,  but  aiso  for 
the  American  high  record  for  but- 
terfat  production  by  a  Shorthorn 
cow.  Buttercup  2d  leads  by  a  very 
small  margin.  Her  record  for  the 
year  is  15,608  pounds  of  milk  and 
657.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is 
an  American  bred  cow  showing 
plenty  of  substance  and  scale,  an 
abund.mce  of  Shorthorn  character, 
and  is  a  good  type  of  dual-purpose 
Shorthorn.  Doris  Clay  is  also  an 
American  bred  cow  of  the  most  ap- 
proved type  of  dual-purpose  Short- 
horn. Her  milk  yield  is  a  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Buttercup  2d,  as 
she  made  17,248.5  pounds  of  milk, 
but  made  only  652.67  pounds  butter. 


How  Much  Salt  Per  Cow? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 


The  most  extended  and  conclu- 
sive tests  ever  conducted  were  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
They  showed  that  salt  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal; but  it  does  not  affect  the 
yield  or  quality  of  the  milk  until  a 
breakdown  in  health  begins  2  to 
15  months  after  all  salt  is  withheld 
(except  for  a  short  period  of  de- 
pression at  first).  A  dry  cow  can 
be  maintained  indefinitely  on  % 
ounce  of  salt  per  day.  Part  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
feed,  especially  in  young  pasture 
and  in  grass  or  hay  from  alkali 
land.  If  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  she 
needs  0.6  ounce  of  salt  to  replace 
the  chlorine  withdrawn  in  every  20 
pounds  of  milk  in  addition  to  the 
%  ounces  mentioned  above.  If  the 
feed  contains  this  much  salt,  none 
additional  need  be  given.  Such  a 
condition  is  found  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley hay.  More  salt  is  required  by 
cows  at  high  elevations  and  at 
points  far  removed  from  the  ocean. 


On  the  other  hand,  excessive  salt 
(5  to  7  ounces  per  day)  causes  ex-' 
cessive  secretion  of  urine  from  the 
kidneys.  If  water  is  not  supplied 
to  replace  this,  the  kidneys  waste 
more  protein.  If  it  is  supplied  ad 
libitum,  the  excessive  water  used 
does  not  increase  the  milk  yield 
but  causes  digestive  disturbances 
and  scours  which  reduce  milk  yield 
and  health.  If  salt  is  kept  con- 
tinually available,  the  cow  will  eat 
only  as  much  as  she  needs.  If  it 
is  withheld  for  a  period,  she  eats 
too  much  and  may  have  trouble.  The 
Wisconsin  Station  recommended  a 
little  over  an  ounce  per  day  for  av- 
erage cows. 

SALTED  HAY. 

Salted  hay  is  more  palatable,  the 
cows  clean  it  up  better,  and  it  may 
keep  better.  The  practice  is  com- 
mendable when  it  is  not  overdone. 
The  amount  of  hay  to  be  fed  per 
day  will  determine  the  amount  of 
salt  to  use  per  ton.  Keep  salt  in  a 
clean  box  accessible  to  the  cows. 
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Adirondack  Wletske  Dairy  Maid. 

days,  30.41  pounds. 


Butter 


Mercedes  Inka  Hengerveld  1373:11.    Butter  7 
days,   34.03  pounds. 


Countess  Kate  Henjrerveld  305553. 
ter  7  days,  31.14  pounds. 


Sarah  Topsy  DeKol  2157GD.  Butter 
33.40  pounds. 


THE  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  SOME  OF  THE  HOLSTE1NS  OWNED  BY   BRIDGFORD   COMPANY,  RNIGHTSEN. 
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EDITORIALS 

CALIFORNIA  SHOULD  BUILD  UP  THE  DAIRY! 

WE  ARE  MAKING  a  special  drive  on  the 
dairy  industry  in  this  issue  of  our  journal 
because  the  dairy  should  advance  in  even 
step  with  the  other  branches  of  California's  animal 
industry,  which  are  now  manifesting  such  wonder- 
ful forward  movement.  We  are  aware  that  dairy- 
ing is  hardest  of  all  phases  of  livestock  activity 
in  its  exhaustion  of  munitions  and  man-power; 
that  it  absolutely  defies  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
five-and-a-half-day  week;  that  it  has  to  survive 
the  rushes  of  all  the  "shock-troops"  ordered  out 
by  the  cranks  and  visionaries  of  super-sanitation 
and  finally  has  to  hold  what  front  it  can  against 
the  mass  attacks  of  profiteering  distributors/ — we 
know  all  these  things  and  yet  we  declare  that 
the  California  dairy  must  go  forward! 

And  we  say  this  although  we  are  perfectly 
aware  that  for  some  time  back  it  has  been  nip 
and  tuck  with  the  cow-man  to  recover  from  the 
rear  end  of  the  cow  the  value  he  has  put  in  at 
the  front.  We  know  that  he  has  tossed  on  his 
restless  couch  after  pay-day  while  he  dreamed 
that  the  soft  noises  of  the  night  were  the  foot- 
falls of  his  worthless  milkers  going  out  on  the 
"highway  and  not  towards  the  corral.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  asks  himself  every  time  he  tries  to 
figure  outgo  and  income,  "When  a  business  leads 
a  man  such  a  dog's  life,  why  not  chuck  it?". 

We  think  we  can  answer  that  question  in  two 
jumps.  First,  the  best  time  to  get  into  a  busi- 
ness or  to  stay  in  a  business  is  just  when  every* 
body  else  is  cussing  it  to  a  standstill.  And  you 
can  cuss  it  a  lot  yourself  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
it — providing  you  do  not  let  go.  Second,  though 
current  things  are  tough,  the  outlook  for  profit 
for  wise  dairy  investment  and  correct  dairy  prac- 
tice is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since  dairying 
became  a  great  industry  in  this  country.  No:  we 
are  not  going  to  argue  out  those  propositions.  You 
can  just  take  it  from  us — but  you  will  notice  that 
we  spoke  about  wisdom  and  correctness  in  con- 
nection with  going  in  and  in  staying  in.  You 
will  find  a  lot  of  explanation  of  those  things  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue.  Time  has  been  called 
on  the  fool-dairying  which  used  to  pay  well.  We 
are  not  talking  about  that. 

Jt     <.*  jt 

A  WORLD-CONDITION  IN  DAIRYING. 

THOUGH  WE  GIVE  no  foundation  for  our 
prophecy,  because  human  prophecies  gener- 
ally come  true  without  the  specified  founda- 
tion or  upon  some  other,  we  have  no  objection 
to  sub-contracting  a  foundation  to  Carl  Vrooman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  lays  it  this 
way: 

There  is  no  type  of  farming  that  has  so  bright 
a  future  as  dairying.  Dairy  herds  of  the  old  world 
are  depleted  to  an  appalling  degree.  There  is  not 
a  country  in  Europe  where  the  people  have  enough 
dairy  products,  and  this  process  of  depletion  will 
continue  on  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  When  the 
war  is  finished  we  will  find  the  world  with  a  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  two-fold,  four-fold,  ten- 
fold greater  than  the  supply.  Europe  will  come 
to  us  with  outstretched  hands,  every  country  In 
Europe  will  say  to  us:  "We  must  have  milk;  give 
us  canned  milk;  give  us  dry  milk;  give  us  butter; 
give  us  cheese;  give  us  dairy  cattle;  give  us  ani- 


mals to  build  up  our  dairy  herds  again.  And  un- 
less America  has  stimulated  the  production  of 
dairy  products,  and  has  increased  the  supply  of 
dairy  animals  far  beyond  anything  in  the  past,  we 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  supply  this  demand. 

And  California  must  build  up  to  have  her  share 
in  this  world  traffic,  which  will  not  be  satisfied 
for  years,  if  ever.  California  will  not  be  in  the 
shape  she  was  before  when  the  countries  around 
the  Pacific  seemed  the  only  places  where  we  could 
put  a  surplus  which  needed  exportation.  We  are 
now  practically  on  the  Atlantic,  with  the  Old 
World  and  the  populous  side  of  our  own  country 
in  reach  by  cool  and  cheap  carriage,  and  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  qualified  labor  from  sober,  willing 
people  who  will  be  trying  to  get  to  the  right  side 
of  the  world.  What  we  need  to  stock  up  with 
now  is  plenty  of  good  dairy  cows:  cows  which  are 
worth  feeding.  We  need  to  multiply  our  pure- 
breds  as  fast  as  we  can  and  to  grade  up  our  com-, 
mon  stock  as  fast  as  we  can,  so  as  to  have,  all  our 
carrying  power  full  of  animals  which  are  worth 
keeping  and  worth  sending  around  the  world. 

THE  DAIRY  A  PROGRESSIVE  INDUSTRY. 

DAIRYING  HAS  BEEN  a  progressive  Industry 
from  time  immemorial.  Probably  it  has 
evinced  that  character  from  that  remote 
point  of  time  when  the  fact  first  dawned  upon  the 
human  mind  that  the  cow  had  the  power  to  do 
more  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind  by  living  than 
by  dying.  When  primeval  man  first  conceived 
such  a  departure  from  his  old  nutritive  formula 
of  "kill  and  eat,"  he  entered  upon  solutions  of 
dairy  problems  which  are  not  yet  complete.  How 
to  get  more  milk;  how  to  overcome  the  perish- 
ability of  milk  and  make  durable  products  from 
it  so  that  man  need  not  always  remain  within 
hand-reach  of  the  cow;  how  give  to  these  durable 
products  forms  and  qualities  acceptable  in  prime- 
val commerce,  so  that  the  cow-man  could  not  only 
secure  sustenance  but  wealth  also — such  prob- 
lems existed  before  "Herodotus,  the  father  of  his- 
tory, wrote  of  the  dairying  of  the  Scythians,  who 
were  in  his  time  an  ancient  people.  Such  prob- 
lems are  not  fully  solved  to  this  day,  and  it  has 
been  the  continual  effort  toward  such  solution 
which  has  constituted  dairying  a  progressive  in- 
dustry from  the  very  beginning  of  it,  and  those 
peoples  who  have  put  forth  the  most  patient  and 
persistent  effort  for  such  solution  have  become 
greatest  in  pursuit  of  the  industry  and  most  pros- 
perous through  ingathering  the  profits  of  it. 
j*     j*  Jt 

CALIFORNIA'S  ENDOWMENT  FOR  IT. 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  also  to  note  that  the  effort 
of  man  has  been  a  greater  factor  Jn  the  present 
greatness  of  the  world's  dairy  business  than 
the  natural  endowment  of  it.  Supveme  natural 
endowment  of  dairying  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  pure  air,  the  cold  water 
and  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  Alpine  valleys  have 
given  the  acme  of  milk  flavor  and  the  minimum 
of  milk  troubles,  but  the  greatest  dairy  achieve- 
ments in  capacity  of  cows,  in  volumes  of  commer- 
cial products,  in  dairy  discovery  and  invention  and 
in  co-operative  commercial  development  have  been 
made  in  the  flat  lands  around  the  North  Sea, 
where  nature  gave  man  greater  needs  than  ad- 
vantages. 

California  has  in  her  dairy  industry  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  dairy  problems  of  the  past  and 
of  the  advantages  and  needs  which  have  helped 
older  dairy  countries  to  achieve  greatness.  Cali- 
fornia has  some  Alpine  characters,  some  of  the 
North  Sea  shores,  some  of  northern  Italy  and 
others  predominating,  which  are  distinctively  her 
own.  California  has  citizens  from  all  these  coun- 
tries and  many  others  which  she  had  bred  or 
brought  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Califor- 
nia has  cattle  from  all  the  leading  original  sources, 
and  has  brought  both  citizens  and  cattle  under 
regulation  and  modification  through  methods,  pol- 
icies and  appliances  devised  by  American  research 
and  ingenuity.  It  is  up  to  California  to  weave  all 
these  endowments,  influences  and  agencies  into 
new  phases  which  shall  involve  her  adaptations 
and  embrace  her  opportunities.  California  has 
been  doing  this  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but  she 
is  still  only  beginning  to  take  up  the  pathway 
of  the  future.  It  is  for  California  to  be  inspired 
and  cheered  by  the  fact  that  dairying  has  always 
been  a  progressive  industry  and  always  will  be. 


MAN  AND  COW  BEAT  NATURE. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  essential  to  dairy  suc- 
cess is  love  of  a  cow.  This  consists  not  in 
a  general  softness  of  sentiment  toward  the 
animal  kingdom — in  fact,  we  doubt  whether  this 
qualifies  for  it  any  better  than  general  softness 
of  sentiment  toward  the  fair  sex  qualifies  for  good 
husbandhood.  The  operative  love  ot  a  cow  rests 
upon  recognition  ot  industrial  comradeship  and 
co-operative  equality;  upon  pride  in  performance 
and  stimulus  to  assist  in  its  superior  development; 
upon  grateful  confidence  and  expectation  based 
upon  consciousness  that  your  life  and  thought  have 
entered  into  what  the  cow  is  and  what  she  does. 
We  are  not  sure  that  such  is  not  also  the  proper 
attitude  of  a  husband,  for  we  apprehend  that  Adam 
was  more  ready  to  take  that  fatal  bite  of  the 
apple  because  he  felt  in  his  heart  a  masculine  con- 
ceit that  no  rib  of  his  could  be  fooled  by  a  snake. 

However  that  may  all  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  man  building  upon  their  services  in  dairy  en- 
terprise should  have  a  different  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  toward  cows  than  toward  animals  in 
general  and  toward  other  particular  animals  which 
also  co-operate  with  him  in  industry.  He  should 
remember  that  historically  they  have  developed 
superiority  by  closer  domestication  than  the  ani- 
mals which  serve  man  by  simply  eating  and  grow- 
ing fat  and  that  through  the  closer  association 
with  mankind  they  have  been  brought  to  a  fuller 
development  of  the  special  function  in  which 
their  value  lies,  than  nature  needs  or  requires  of 
them.  In  fact,  the  cow  is  nearer  to  a  man-made 
animal  than  any  other  and  man  can'  never  profit- 
ably forget  his  duty  to  his  handiwork.  We  count 
this  the  chief  essential  to  successful  dairying  be- 
cause without  deeply  knowing  where  a  cow  came 
from  and  without  loyally  loving  her  because  she 
has  come  so  near  to  him  by  accepting  the  charac- 
ters and  attributes  which  he  imposed,  a  cow  owner 
may  lessen  or  largely  forfeit  the  service  whlc.h 
he  expects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  fully 
appreciate  the  relation  of  the  cow  to  his  liveli- 
hood, the  dairyman  will  be  strongly  impelled  to 
select  the  best  of  her  kind  for  his  service,  to  breed 
cows  from  such  selections  with  the  best  he  can  do 
to  enrich  inheritance  of  good  traits  in  his  herd, 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  grow  or  buy  the 
best  feed  at  the  least  cost  so  that  her  creation 
of  value  may  not  be  frittered  away  through  the 
profiteering  of  others,  and  he  will  be  always 
watchful  that  comfort,  kind  treatment  and  sani- 
tation shall  not  be  relaxed  while  she  is  discharg- 
ing the  delicate  functions  which  the  human  race 
has  outstripped  nature  in  requiring  from  the  bo- 
vine race  ever  since  the  domestication  of  the  lat- 
ter began.  It  is  our  conviction  that  man  has  not 
attained  his  great  success  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  cow  by  repetition  of  recipes  and 
formulas,  but  by  long  -  continued  observation, 
thought  and  feeling — on,  of  and  for  the  cow. 
Therefore,  to  love  a  cow  is  the  basic  essential  to 
dairy  success.  "There  is  no  accounting  for  taste," 
the  old  lady  apologetically  remarked  when  she 
kissed  the  cow,  as  the  story  goes.  She  need  not 
have  apologized;  her  attitude  toward  the  cow  was 
right  and  honorable. 

j*  jt 

DAIRY  EXPANSION. 

WITH  ALL  the  natural  advantages  which 
California  has  in  climate  for  healthy  stock 
and  purity  in  their  products  and  for  for- 
age growth  favoring  capacity  and  quality  of  both, 
also  with  all  the  commercial  advantage  of  geo- 
graphical situation,  it  is  clear  that  California  must 
be  alert  and  energetic  to  enjoy  her  inheritance  and 
endowment.  Passivism  is  as  dangerous  in  dairy- 
ing as  in  patriotism. '  If  a  nation  desires  merely 
to  do  as  it  likes  with  its  own,  the  privilege  must 
be  won  by  mortal  conflict.  Such  is  the  recrudes- 
cence of  barbarism  to  which  this  generation  is 
born.  By  a  somewhat  strained  analogy  it  may  be 
claimed  as  also  true  that  if  California  dairying 
is  to  enjoy  its  birthright  it  must  put  up  a  good 
fight  for  it.  Our  breeders  of  all  the  dairy  breeds 
must  win  recognition  and  honors  for  California 
cows  as  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  are  doing  for  Hol- 
steins — details  of  which  may  be  found  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue.  We  need  not  merely  record 
cows  here  and  there,  but  whole  droves  of  them 
and  of  their  progeny,  of  all  the  accepted  dairy 
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breeds.  When  we  get  them,  all  the  world  will 
come  to  our  stock  sales— and  we  must  breed  and 
feed  toward  that  end.  California  is  put  up  nat- 
urally to  such  an  attainment.  Will  our  men  and 
women  help  the  cows  to  such  victory? 

To  the  development  of  such  cow-power  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  also  necessary  that  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts go  to  all  large  consuming  points  and  compete 
for  trade  victories.  This  can  be  done  with  all 
the  products  of  milk  if  proper  effort  is  put  forth 
and  adequate  investment  is  made  to  secure  the 
best  manufacturing  and  shipping  facilities.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  the  whole  northern  hemi- 
sphere in  open-air  and  fresh-feed  winter  dairying. 
With  the  southern  hemisphere  we  have  our  share 
of  the  advantage  of  opposite  seasons  in  which  each 
has  its  flush  production  synchronized  with  its 
rival's  scantness — of  which  the  sign  might  be  a 
snake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  if  you  please.  We 
shall  be  false  to  Americanism  if  we  cannot  swallow 
more  tall  than  our  rivals  south  of  the  equator  can. 

And  there  is  another  obligation  toward  the 
extension  of  dairy  trade  which  our  producers 
should  discharge,  and  that  is  the  progressive  pop- 
ularization of  dairy  products  both  with  our  own 
increasing  population  and  with  the  populations  of 


■countries  west  and  south  of  us  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  With  these  peoples  dairy  products  are  not 
staple  foods  as  with  European  peoples,  nor  will 
they  ever  be,  but  vastly  increased  demand  can  be 
developed,  nevertheless.  If  we  could  associate  Cal- 
ifornia cheese  or  milk  powder  with  Oriental  rice, 
as  such  milk  products  are  associated  with  Euro- 
pean macaroni  and  breads,  Asiatic  nations  would 
toe  made  more  stalwart  and  Californians  more  rich. 
And  thus,  while  we  are  keeping  at  home  what  we 
need  for  development  of  greater  volumes  of  ice 
cream  for  our  own  all-the-year  commercial  de- 
mand, we  shall  be  building  up  producing  force 
and  prosperity  among  Asiatic  nations  until  they 
too  come  to  our  own  level  of  living  upon  creamery 
ice  cream  and  butter!  There,  now,  is  a  text  call- 
ing for  a  sermon  of  many  points!  The  elucidation 
of  it  requires  much  thought  and  research  in  eth- 
ics, ethnology,  nutriture  and  biology,  and  the  pero- 
ration would  obviously  be  portraiture  of  the  cow 
as  the  Atlas  of  modern  civilization:  the  cow  with 
the  world  upon  her  back:  the  cow  doubly  en- 
globed,  as  it  were — mammary  below  and  mankind 
above,  with  the  expanse  of  her  vast  producing 
paraphernalia  between  the  two  great  circles! 
What  a  suggestion  for  the  symbolic  artist! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Budding  in  Nursery  or  in  Orchard? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  thousand  Japan- 
ese and  French  pear  trees  which  I  had  intended  to 
bud  for  setting  out  next  year.  Budders  are  very 
scarce  here.  Would  you  advise  setting  the  trees 
out  as  they  are,  let  them  get  some  growth  in  the 
orchard  row  and  graft  later?  I  am  in  no  par- 
ticular hurry  for  the  fruit  but  would  be  willing 
to  wait  if  this  would  give  me  a  better  tree.  I 
am  trying  to  produce  a  first  class  Bartlett  pear 
orchard.  — Subscriber,  Oroville. 

You  could  have  whip-grafted  the  seedlings  a 
month  or  two  ago  but  that  is  perhaps  what  you 
could  not  get  men  for.  Can  you  not  by  looking 
ahead  get  a  budder  to  work  them  in  June  or  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  good  Bartlett  buds  by  pinch- 
ing the  tips  of  new  growth  when  it  has  run  out 
a  foot  or  so  and  start  these  buds  this  summer? 
We  do  not  like  to  encourage  anyone  to  plant  out 
and  graft  young  trees  in  orchard.  It  can  be  done,  of 
course,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get' a  good  stand  of 
uniform  trees  that  way.  Some  will  not  take,  oth- 
ers will  get  blown  off  or  broken  off  by  careless 
cultivators  or  by  running  animals  or  heavy  birds. 
Besides  you  do  not  have  a  chance  to  select  the  best 
for  planting;  you  are  likely  to  keep  whatever  oc- 
cupies the  spot.  It  is  our  conviction  that  all 
working  over  of  young  stuff  should  be  done  in 
nursery  rows  wherever  possible  and  only  the  best 
planted  out. 


Treatment  of  Avocado. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  alligator  pear  tree 
which  is  just  forming  buds  for  its  first  season's 
fruit.  A  few  are  open.  Should  the  tree  be  sprayed? 
If  so,  what  should  be  used?  There  are  quite  a 
few  small  new  shoots — not  large  enough  to  bear 
buds  yet.  Should  they  be  left?  If  not,  just  how 
should  I  cut  them  off?  How  often  and  how  much 
water  should  it  have? — C.  B.,  Pasadena. 

Avocados,  like  other  fruit  trees,  do  not  need 
spraying  unless  you  detect  the  presence  of  pests 
which  require  treatment.  If  you  find  anything 
which  you  consider  suspicious,  take  a  specimen 
to  your  county  horticultural  commissioner,  who 
has  an  office  in  your  county  court  house.  Some 
small  shoots  can  be  removed  to  advantage  if  they 
are  crowding  each  other  or  they  can  be  pinched 
off  at  the  tips  if  they  come  out  where  new 
branches  are  not  desirable.  You  have  to  pro- 
ceed by  judgment  rather  than  by  rule — the  object 
being  to  produce  well-branched,  symmetrical  trees. 
Young  sboots  and  foliage  are  desirable  because 
they  increase  the  thrift  of  the  tree.  Do  not  clean 
them  off  and  expose  the  bark  too  much  to  the  sun. 
Irrigate  enough  to  keep  the  soil  reasonably  moist, 
but  not  too  wet,  and  irrigate  less  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  new  growth  may  harden  before  frosts 
get  sharp. 

Pink  Beans  on  Moist  Soils. 
To  the  Editor:   I  have  leased  the  Colton  Sewer- 
age Farm  for  ten  years,  which  is  composed  of  a 


light  sandy  soil,  which  can  be  irrigated  either  by 
pure  or  sewerage  water.  I  expect  to  plant  an 
acreage  to  pink  beans  and  would  like  to  know 
the  average  time  it  requires  this  variety  of  bean 
to  mature,  also  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  irri- 
gate with  sewerage  water,  and  if  this  method 
would  increase  the  production  or  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  plant  to  run  to  vine.  I  can  flood  the 
land  first  after  which  it  could  be  put  in  shape  to 
plant  and  kept  in  moist  condition  thereafter  by 
cultivation,  or  could  plant  and  irrigate  when  nec- 
essary while  the  plants  were  growing.  Please 
give  me  what  advice  you  can  and  the  best  method 
to  pursue. — D.  E.  A.,  Colton. 

Pink  beans  are  early — that  is  rather  a  short 
season  bean.  There  will  be  some  variation  in 
time  to  maturity  but  usually  about  three  and  a 
half  months  probably.  It  has  the  character  of 
finishing  up  its  work  and  not  being  led  into  loaf- 
ing and  growing  too  long  over  moisture  as  some 
beans  do.  We  should  proceed  as  you  propose  by 
thorough  soaking  before  planting  and  should  ex- 
pect to  bring  the  crop  through  by  cultivation 
but  would  watch  of  course  and  use  a  little  water 
if  the  light  soil  should  be  drying  too  fast — after 
you  get  a  good  set  of  pods.  If  this  should  come 
late,  as  sometimes  occurs  if  you  get  the  bloom  into 
a  hot  spell,  some  fall  irrigation  may  be  desirable. 


Black  Scale  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  an  apricot  twig.  What 
are  those  scales  that  cling  to  the  twig?  The 
large  trees  did  not  bloom  very  heavily  and  these 
scales  seem  to  have"  been  the  cause  of  the  damage, 
for  the  younger  trees  (which  were  not  so  badly 
affected)  have  a  fairly  good  crop.  Is  it  too  late 
to  spray  and  if  not,  what  is  used  to  prevent  and 
get  rid  of  these  scales? — A.  A.,  Mountain  View. 

You  have  the  black  scale  (saissetia  oleae). 
From  the  amount  and  aspect  of  the  new  growth 
on  the  twig  your  old  trees  need  a  thorough  prun- 
ing to  force  stronger  new  growth.  There  is  no 
preventive  spray  except  one  which  acts  by  kill- 
ing the  scale  and  reducing  multiplication.  Noth- 
ing much  can  be  done  by  spraying,  now.  The 
time  to  spray  most  effectively  is  when  the  young 
scales  which  will  hatch  out  during  May  and  June 
are  about  half  grown  and  that  is  in  September 
and  later.  When  the  trees  begin  to  show  some 
yellowing  of  the  leaves  next  fall,  give  them  a 
thorough  pruning  and  spray  with  distillate  emul- 
sion so  as  to  reach  every  part  of  the  bark.  Begin 
with  the  old  trees,  then  put  the  young  trees 
through  the  same  treatment. 

Almond  Trees  too  Busy  to  Bloom. 
To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  almond  trees  which  are  four  years 
old  and  have  no  bloom  on  them  except  a  few 
scattering  .flowers  not  more  than  a  dozen  on  a 
tree.  I  have  three  varieties  and  they  have  made 
a  prolific  growth  and  are  large  trees. — W.  M., 
Delevan. 

Your  trees  have  found  the  soil  so  rich  and  the 
moisture  so  abundant  that  they  are   "going  it 
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Look  at  the  yellow  label. 

A  subscriber  in  Hughson  writes  that  the  Pacific 
Raral  Press  has  proven  a  great  benefit  in  his  farm- 
ing' and  assures  us  we  can  always  figure  on  his  re- 
newal from  year  to  year.  He  then  goes  on  to  ask. 
"Do  you  take  subscriptions  for  more  than  one  year?" 
•        •        •        •  • 

We  warmly  thank  our  Hughson  subscriber  for  his 
good  opinion.  Such  letters  are  always  most  wel- 
come as  showing  our  efforts  are  appreciated.  They 
make  us  feel  good  and  still  more  ambitious  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  paper  to  the  reader.  Re- 
garding taking  subscriptions  for  more  than  one  year; 
• — quite  a  number  have  recently  paid  several  years 
in  advance,  which  caused  the  management  to  look 
into  this  matter,  with  the  result  that,  with  charac- 
teristic business  conservatism,  it  was  decided  to  limit 
these  advance  payments  to  ninety-nine  years.  Mean- 
time— 

A   check,    a   money   order,  _ 
dollar  bill  or  postage  stamps  ( 
will  keep  it  coming  for  one 
year. 

~  NEVER  EXCEED  THE  LIMIT. 

Elizabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk 


$1.00 
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while  they  are  young"  and  are  putting  in  alt 
their  time  making  wood  growth.  They  will  slow 
down  and  bloom  abundantly  very  soon.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry  give  them  less  irrigation  this  sum- 
mer; or,  if  they  are  growing  on  natural  water, 
stop  cultivation.  It  is  best  usually,  however,  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  A  large  thrifty  tree  is  a  good 
foundation  for  future  business. 


Planting  Pot-Grown  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  treat  fig  trees 
grown  in  pots  which  are  now  to  be  transplanted 
in  the  orchard?  They  are  two  years  old,  3-4  feet 
high,  with  a  well-formed  head  and  with  one  great 
mass  of  small  roots,  8-10  inches  long.  Which  is 
the  proper  way  to  trim  the  roots  to  secure  a  good 
root  system  and  to  cut  back  the  top,  and  how 
much  deeper  can  I  plant  them  than  before  with- 
out injury  in  a  heavy  soil? — H.  M.,  Los  Banos. 

Plant  out  without  disturbing  the  ball  except 
to  straighten  out  and  point  in  different  direc- 
tions any  roots  which  may  have  taken  to  spiraling 
around  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  "  If  any  should  be 
too  long  to  conveniently  point  outward,  cut  back 
to  a  convenient  point.  The  small  roots  which 
you  mention  require  no  treatment,  and  a  well- 
formed  head  needs  no  cutting  back  unless  the 
branches  are  very  long  and  spindly.  On  a  heavy 
soil  they  should  not  be  planted  much  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  pot — a  couple  of  inches  of  mel- 
low soil  over  the  old  pot-surface  would  be  de- 
sirable. __ 

Squash  and  Pumpkin  Bug. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  bug.  Thousands  of 
them  destroyed  our  pumpkin  vines  last  season. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  bug  it  is  and  what 
is  the  remedy? — Reader,  Tulare. 

It  is  the  black,  ugly  bug  which  is  commonly 
called  the  squash  bug.  The  procedure  with  this 
pest  is  to  clean  up  and  burn  all  rubbish  before 
planting  for  the  bug  goes  over  in  such  shelters. 
Watch  the  plants  as  they  start  growth  and  kill 
all  the  bugs  you  see  for  they  are  there  to  lay  eggs 
for  the  later  broods.  If  they  get  the  start  and 
multiply  as  you  experienced  last  year,  spray  with 
creolin  (a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water)  be- 
ing sure  to  hit  all  the  bugs.  They  are  hard  to. 
kill  with  other  sprays  but  this  seems  to  get  them 
if  you  can  get  it  onto  them.  Keep  spraying  and 
catching  and  cussing  as  long  as  you  see  any.  If 
you  do  not  get  them  then  they  will  get  you  just 
the  same  as  last  year. 


Tules  in  Irrrigation  Ditches. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  the  best  method 
of  getting  rid  of  tules  in  irrigating  ditches. — New 
Subscriber,  Newman. 

If  any  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
them  in  ditches  where  they  choose  to  grow,  ex- 
cept by  the  old  process  of  "ditch  cleaning,"  or 
continually  keeping  them  down  by  team  or  hand 
work  (according  ^o  the  size  of  the  ditch),  and 
burning,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  about  it- 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Uural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  ittireau  at  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  April  23,  1918. 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
i  "  >  ,  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  r   > 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Eureka    21.01        41.68         78  44 

Red  Bluff    .11.01        22.87         90  52 

Sacramento    10.5S       IS. 64         84  52 

San  Francisco    ...        11.48        21.03         81  48 

San  Jose    0.35        15.84         86  44 

Fresno    0.75         8.66         90  52 

San  Luis  Obispo   17.05        18.98         88  50 

Los  Angeles    13. 42,        14.94         84  52 

Ban  Diego    7.9*        9.42         84  54 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES 

[FOURTH  PAPER]  . 

THINGS  CALIFORNIA  HAS  DONE  FOR  HERSELF  AND  FOR  OTHERS 


HE  FORMATIVE  ef- 
forts of  the  cKftade 
thus  noted  (see  page 
516  of  our  issue  of 
April  20)  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day 


and  have  developed  new  poli- 
cies and  new  lines  of  science  — 
and  practice,  as  a  progressive  in- 
dustry has  shown  need  of  them,  and 
will  continue  such  development  to 
extensions  and  achievements  which 
we  cannot  .foresee.  Such  efforts 
were,  however,  chiefly  in  the  cul- 
tural phases  of  the  industry. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    COMMERCIAL  CO- 
OPERATION. 

About  1885  there  arose  to  com- 
mon view  the  imperative  need  of 
beginning  correspondingly  strenu- 
ous and  systematic  effort  on  the 
commercial  side.  It  then  began  to 
become  clear  that  such  great  pro- 
duction of  fruits  as  natural  condi- 
tions favored  and  human  enterprise 
and  industry  were  capable  to  attain 
could  only  result  in  financial  frus- 
tration unless  the  producers'  ideal, 
of  the  greatest  volume  of  produc- 
tion with  reasonable  profit,  could 
be  substituted  for  the  traders'  ideal 
of  the  greatest  profit  from  the  least 
volume  of  production.  The  pro- 
ducers' plan  was  to  use  all  suitable 
land  and  supply  a  world  of  consum- 
ers; the  traders'  plan  was  to  sell 
as  much  fruit  as  few  people  could 
pay  high  prices  for,  so  that  his  mar- 
gin would  be  greatest  and  his  risk 
and  investment  least.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  irrepressible  economic 
conflict  between  these  plans  and  the' 
views  and  purposes  which  underlie 
them.  It  was  in  1885  that  the  man 
who  was  then  selling  most  Califor- 
nia fruits  in  Chicago  declared  that 
"New  York  could  take  so  little  that 
it  could  be  easily  sent  on  by  ex- 
press from  Chicago."  It  was  poor 
prophecy,  for  in  1917  the  carloads 
both  of  deciduous  fruits  and  oranges 
which  found  a  terminal  in  Chicago 
comprised  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  shipments — five-sixths  go- 
ing east  of  Chicago.  But  the  dec- 
laration of  the  traders'  conception 
of  the  opportunity  for  distant  ship- 
ment in  1885  shows  how  futile 
would  have  been  the  effort  to  build 
up  large  production  for  distant 
shipment  if  growers  had  not  dis- 
cerned their  commercial  needs  and 
taken  steps  to  secure  them  for 
themselves. 

It  required  many  faltering  steps 
to  make  any  headway  at  all  and 
many  more  to  get  into  a  gait — If 
indeed  the  stride  Is  even  yet  fully 
acquired,  but  it  was  in  1885  that 
the  first  serious  effort  was  made  to 
attain  self-marketing  by  growers, 
which  the  pioneers  had  declared  fif- 
teen years  earlier  would  be  the  only 
solution  for  producing  problems.  In 
October,  1885,  "the  Orange  Grow- 
ers' Protective  Union"  was  organ- 
ized in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  No- 
vember following  the  "California 
Fruit  Union"  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  Neither  of  these  organ- 
isations lived  long  nor  did  much, 
but  they  both  begat  offspring  to  the 
end  that  after  about  thirty  years  of 
evolution  and  revolution  in  organi- 
zation not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
oar  fresh  and  cured  fruits  are  sold 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON 
At  the  Agricultural  Conference  in  River- 
side, March  27,  19 18.   Twenty-fifth  of 
the  editor's  series  of  Historical  and  Ana- 
lytical Sketches  of  California  Farming. 


and  distributed  co-operatively  by 
the  growers  thereof  and  the  fruit 
markets  of  the  country  made  safe 
for  democracy.  .  In  this  thirty  years' 
war  California  has  not  only  ren- 
dered sure  her  own  future  in  large 
production,  but  has  set  the  pace  for 
similar  movements  in  all  the  large 
fruit  regions  of  the  United  States. 
This  attainment  is  the  culmination 
of  more  than  60  years  of  broad  con- 
ceptions, of  clear  foresight,  of  sus- 
tained and  resolute  effort  and  of 
investment  of  everything  which 
makes  for  cultural  and  commercial 
success.  Some  measure  of  the  at- 
tainment can  be  found  in  the  facts 
that  the  fruit  industries  of  Califor- 
nia cover  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  value  of  the  fruit  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  that 
California's  output  of  all  fruits  and 
fruit  products  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  single  State. 

CALIFORNIA'S  RECIPROCATION. 

But  in  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  California's  fruit  indus- 
tries in  their  State  relations  it  must 
be  freely  admitted  that  California  is 
herself  largely  the  product  of  other 
States  through  the  gifts  of  citizen- 
ship and  capital.  Other  States  were 
charmed  by  her  romantic  youth; 
they  encouraged  her  unique  devel- 
opment and  admired  her  productive 
maturity,  and  they  have  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  life  richly  en- 
dowed her  with  the  best  they  had 
themselves  achieved  in  the  arts  of 
industry  and  civilization  and  en- 
abled her  to  stand  forth  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  the  commonwealth 
of  most  cosmopolitan  Americanism. 

In  the  development  of  her  fruit 
industries,  California  has  also  had 
notable  help  from  the  other  States 
through  the  placing  of  her  prod- 
ucts under  the  protective  tariff 
which  offset  remoteness  and  higher 
cost  of  transportation  and  higher 
wages  than  ever  paid  in  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  which  were  her 
chief  competitors.  The  handicap 
which  impended  through  the  free 
trade  legislation  of  1913  was  averted 
by  the  world  war  and  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  country  after  the  war 
may  render  indulgence  in  free  trade 
policies  impracticable  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  California's  development  in 
fruit  production  has  always  owed, 
much  to  the  patriotic  principle  of 
American  products  for  Americans. 

But  in  acknowledging  California's 
great  debt  to  national  help  in  pop- 
ulation, capitalization  and  legisla- 
tion, it  is  not  amiss  to  remind  our 
benefactors  that  California  has,  in- 
advertently at  least,  achieved  things 
which  have  been  helpful  to  them  in 
their  different  fields  of  activity  and 
advancement.  Of  course,  those  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion  are  those 
which  have  distinct  bearing  upon 
the  fruit  development  of  the  whole 


country — a  few  of  which  may 
be  cited. 

A  CATEGORY  OF  GIFTS  TO  IIORTI- 
,  CULTURE. 

First,  the  relation  of  tillage 
to  thrift  and  productiveness  of 
fruit  trees  and  vines.  Califor- 
nia demonstrated  that  clean  gar- 
den-like culture  of  large  fruit 
areas  is  superior  to  cow-pasture  con- 
ditions; and  first  applied  on  a  large 
scale  the  principle  that  adequate  til- 
lage is  effective  for  moisture  conser- 
vation, both  in  operations  by  rain- 
fall and  by  irrigation.  To  these 
early  conceptions  California  has  re- 
cently added  the  widest  demonstra- 
tion that  cover-cropping  with  tillage 
includes  restoration  of  sail  fertility 
in  the  act  of  securing  the  highest 
duty  of  water. 

Second,  the  relation  of  form  to 
efficiency  of  plant  performance.  Cali- 
fornia has  devised  methods  and  styles 
of  tree  and  vine  pruning  and  has 
modified  older  systems  from  other 
parts  of  the- world  with  such  suc- 
cess that  such  a  thing  as  "California 
style"  is  recognized  horticulturally 
and  being  accepted  as  a  model  for 
imitation  in  more  recently  developed 
fruit  regions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Third,  the  relation  of  plant  pro- 
tection to  success  in  commercial  pro- 
duction. California  has  devised  or- 
iginal methods  and  demonstrated  the 
value  of  new  materials  in  insect 
warfare  which  other  fruit  growing 
countries  have  accepted  as  impor- 
tant improvements.  In  addition  to 
her  initiative  in  legislation  to  con- 
trol and  exclude  pests  which  has 
previously  been  cited,  California  first 
applied  high-pressure  spraying  and 
invented  devices  to  secure  it;  first 
publicly  announced  through  an  ex- 
periment station  bulletin  investiga- 
tions which  made  legal  control  of  in- 
secticide manufacture  and  sale  im- 
perative, though  a  few  other  States 
beat  her  to  actual  enactments;  first 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  lime 
sulphide  in  killing  armored  scales 
on  dormant  deciduous  trees,  which 
is  now*  universally  employed  for  that 
purpose;  discovered  the  availability 
of  hydrocyanic  gas  for  insect  killing 
on  tented  evergreen  trees  and  saved 
her  citrus  industry  by  systematic  and 
timely  invention  which  rendered  the 
use  of  this  treatment  practicable  and 
profitable;  first  made  great  and 
striking  demonstration  of  success  in 
bringing  from  abroad  the  natural 
enemy  of  an  injurious  insect  which 
had  escaped  its  sphere  of  influence 
and  effectively  checked  its  running 
amuck  throughout  our  horticultural 
flora  and  made  world  search  for 
beneficial  insects  and  introduction 
of  them  a  sustained  State  policy.  In 
a  very  different  phase  of  fruit  pro- 
tection, California  was  first  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  frost  pre- 
vention by  direct  heating  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Fourth,  the  relation  of  new  varies 
ties  to  commercial  fruit  production. 
Californians  have  originated  new  va- 
rieties of  fruit's  which,  in  the  case 
of  peaches,  plums,  almonds  and  wal- 
nuts, constitute  the  larger  part  of 
our  commercial  product  of  those 
(Continued  on  page  547.) 


Boost  Your 
Citrus  Trees 

Why  not  buy  your  farm  muni- 
tions ready  for  use,  not  subject 
to  the  losses  which  the  other 
Nitrogens  always  suffer? 
Commercial  sense  dictates  that 
money  is  saved  by  use  of 
Nitrate,  for  its  comparative 
low  price  strongly  commends 
it  to  the  business  grower. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  CaL 


T"THE  BOSS"  |\ 
REE  PROTECTOR 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Far  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  In  wide  910  00 
12  in.  long.  7  tn.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  lon».  7  in  wide  12.00 
10  In.  lane.  7  In.  wtde  13.60 
18  In  Ions.  7  tn  wide  16  00 
24  In.  long.  7  In  wide  18.00 
30  in.  lone.  7  In  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
3M  Willow  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cat 


CORY'S 


Thornless 


BLACKBERRY 

Free  from  thorns  as  a  grape  viae. 
Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor, 
few  seeds;  very  productive  earliest 
berry  to  ripen.  Our  descriptive  price 
list  tells  you  all  about  it.   Send  for  it 


EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Tree  Protectors 


-fj 

■S-J-*; 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand 
10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  .$9.00 

13  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .  9.641 

14  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide.  .10.60 
lit  tn.  long,  7/ In.  wide..  11. 60 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  12.80 
20  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  16.00 
24  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .17.60 
30  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 

See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 


•3un'  Sss  Frandace 


ANGELO 

Drtltra — Write  ua  today  for  out  Sale«  Ptopoaibon 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
*nd  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surreys. 

«  <s\tttkr  «t..       san  ntA vrism.  cal. 


Danlen 

in 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-46  First  81.,  Saa  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  *  Towne.    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Pear  Trees  with  Obscure  Trouble. 

An  obscure  trouble  affects  pear 
trees  in  some  districts.  The  tops 
and  trunks  appear  healthy.  In  such 
cases  there  is  considerable  chance 
that  uncovering  the  roots  would  re- 
veal purplish  plant  lice  with  cot- 
tony coverings.  These  are  woolly 
aphis,  the  same  pest  that  works  on 
apple  trees.  One  good  way  to  save 
the  trees  before  the  ground  dries 
out  is  to  punch  holes  about  two  feet 
from  the  trunk  eight  inches  deep 
and  two  or  three  feet  apart.  Pour 
into  each  hole  about  three  ounces 
carbon  bisulphide  and  cover  with 
dirt.  It  vaporizes  and  the  vapor 
settles  through  the  soil,  for  it  is 
heavier  than  air.  Do  not  use  too 
much  and  do  not  permit  fire  nearby. 

Santa  Clara  Prunes  Blooming  Well. 

Santa  Clara  prunes  are  fooling 
folks  this  season  by  putting  out 
leaves  before  all  the  buds  are 
opened.  A  fine-blooming  orchard 
looks  gray  or  green  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. But  with  the  exception  of 
old  trees  on  dried  unirrigated  or- 
chards, the  prunes  in  this  county 
are  fully  up  to  normal  condition  re- 
garding fruit.  Some  people  think 
they  have  lost  all  by  thrips;  but 
some  thought  last  year  they  had  lost 
all  by  frost  but  harvested  one  of 
the  biggest  crops  ever. 

Spray  Apples  Before  Petals  Fall. 

One  reason  for  lack  of  pollina- 
tion in  apple  orchards  may  be  the 
killing  of  bees  by  arsenate  spray- 
ing earlier  than  isi  necessary  for  con- 
trol of  codling  worms.  The  ideal 
time  to  spray  is  just  after  all  the 
petals  have  fallen,  says  Prof.  A.  L. 
Lovett  of  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 


lege; but  that  is  too  late  to  save 
the  earliest  blooms.  When  two- 
thirds  of  the  petals  have  fallen  is 
most  effective  and  least  dangerous 
to  bees. 

Protect  Trees  from  Sunshine. 

Too  much  sunshine  kills  unpro- 
tected bark  of  fruit  trees.  Prevent 
it  by  whitewash  or  by  ventilated 
light-colored  protectors.  Then  aim 
in  all  pruning  to  leave  some  growth 
as  low  as.  possible  on  the  southwest 
side  and  to  cover  exposed  horizontal 
limbs.  Better  hoe  the  trees  if  such 
growth  prevents  close  cultivation 
than  to  lose  their  usefulness  by 
sunburn. 

Unthrifty  Apple  Trees. 

If  some  of  your  young  apple  trees 
are  unthrifty  or  dying,  look  to  the 
trunks  for  the  flat-headed  borers 
which  may  be  girdling  them  under 
the  bark  near  the  ground.  The  bark 
over  their  burrows  becomes  discol- 
ored. Go  after  them  with  wire  or 
knife.  The  borers  enter  older  trees 
at  injuries  caused  by  sunburn,  cul- 
tivators, etc. 

Oranges  Plowed  in  Bloom. 

Some  people  will  have  a  heavy 
orange  drop  or  won't  get  a  good 
setting  because  they  plowed  during 
bloom.  Cutting  off  many  feeders  at 
such  a  critical  time  would  seem  less 
wise  than  to  let  plowing  wait. 

Brown  Rot  on  Apricots. 

Lime-sulphur  1  to  30  on  apricots 
about  the  time  they  shed  their  jack- 
ets is  recommended  by  Prof.  W.  T. 
Home  to  prevent  brown  rot.  This 
assumes  that  they  have  been  sprayed 
with  winter  strength  lime-sulphur 
when  buds  were  swelling. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

Pomelos 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  trees  at  our  Citrus  Nursery  at  Avocado,  Fresno 
county.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices  oh  these  before  you  buy  else- 
where.   Also  a  fine  lot  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties. 

It  is  not  too  late 

to  plant  deciduous  trees  and  get  a  perfect  stand  if  you  use  some  of 
the  high-grade  stock  we  are  holding  dormant  in  our  cold  storage  plant. 
In  this  stock  are  included  a  good  supply  of 


ALMONDS 

PEACHES 

APRICOTS 

PRUNES 

PEARS 


APPLES 

CHERRIES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

WALNUTS 


We  stand  behind  these  trees,  as  we  know  results  from  planting  them 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  customers.  Prompt  shipments.  Fine  stock. 
Kirkman  service  gives  the  planter  a  satisfactory  orchard. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Established  1888 

FRESNO,  GAL. 


TEHACHAPI  BARTLETT  PEARS 

The  Tehachapi  mountain  district  is  the  home  of  this  highly  prized 
fruit.  Tehachapi  Bartletts  are  unequalled  in  flavor,  keeping  qualities 
unsurpassed.  Grown  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  3500  acres  of  young 
apple  and  pear  trees  coming  into  bearing.  Initial  shipment  of  a  train- 
load  of  pears  made  last  season;  some  reshipped  as  far  as  South  Amer- 
ica. '  Bumper  crop  now  in  sight.  A  golden  opportunity  for  someone 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  PACKING  HOUSE.  None  estab- 
lished yet.  I  have  just  the  right  property  for  the  purpose;  nothing  like 
it  available.  Fireproof  warehouse  on  five  acres,  with  railroad  switch. 
I  am  going  to  sell  this  property  to  someone  CHEAP,  as  I  am  not  in 
the  business  and  have  no  other  use  for  it. 


FERD.  SNYDER,  Jr., 


Tehachapi,  California 


SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  I  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


Beekeepers' Supplies  Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIME 


Apply  'wo  to  five  tons  of  our  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  get  better 
crops.    $2.50  per  ton  in  carload  lota. 

RIVERSIDE-PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
640  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
'*  Fertilizer  Dept." 


Mado'"  M  west 
^wOttem 
conditions 

mUfmi  powders 


•"r— «.  _  


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

.  and  climate  need  I 
western  e'xplosives.  That's  why  <SianfParm~*».^. 

powders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western  "",*""*•""•—•••«■»•  — •••tssv 

for\  more /than  half  a  / 


'  Western  soils,  stuii 


la^d-  Manufactured 

•century  especially  for  the '^y£st,  they  natu 
l(y  give  better  results  on\westem  farms 
anaSotchards. 

Giant  Flttm  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  theV  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  weak  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cutting  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  anLMtf.ed_pecifose  of  theif  low 
free'zing  qualities. 

Warning:  If  your  work  is  domvwith  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chances  are 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eitKec-of 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  in  "Better  Farming."  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Co0. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane  • 


 i.r 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  Iam  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  jjo 

□  Stump  Blasting:  □    Ditch  Blasting 

□  Boulder  B luting:  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting 

Name  __-  ,   Address  


□  Subsoil  Blasting 
Q  Road  Making; 
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Fruit  Crops  and  Markets 

[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.] 


Three  unfavorable  factors  have  in- 
jured fruit  crop  prospects  slightly  in 
California.  The  dry  winter  did  not 
permit  storapre  of  enough  moisture 
in  most  orchards  to  mature  good 
crops  without  damage  to  the  trees. 
It  also  did  not  furnish  enough  snow 
in  the  mountains  for  normal  irriga- 
tion. Frost  visited  the  State  gener- 
ally north  <jf  Tehachapi  and  nipped 
new  shoots  and  blossoms  more  or 
less  seriously.  Tn  one  district  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  the  temperature 
went  down  to  24  degrees  and  even 
the  frost  pots  did  not  save  the  crop. 
Smudging  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
however,  helped  considerably  and 
some  growers  are  thinning  their 
fruit,  a  practice  new  to  most  of 
them.  A  widespread  visitation  of 
thrips  has  injured  crops  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  apricot  output  of  the  State 
will  be  light  again.  The  almond 
crop  will  be  only  fair.  Prunes  still 
have  a  chance  for  nearly  as  big  a 
crop  as  last  year.  Apple  trees  gen- 
erally are  in  good  condition.  Pears 
have  not  generally  suffered  much 
from  thrips  and  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  the  perennial  fight  on 
against  blight,  which  gets  its  start 
mainly  in  the  blossoms.  Grape  vines 
generally  were  nipped  with  frost, 
but  few  vineyards  lost  much  crop 
by  this.  Peaches  up  to  this  writing 
are  in  good  condition. 

May  1  is  the  date  named  by  the 
Food  Administration  when  packers 
may  begin  to  sell  dried  fruits  of  the 
1918  crop  in  the  East.  This  is  surely 
soon  enough,  when  many  disasters 
might  yet  overtake  /the  crop  and 
diminish  the  supply  figured  on.  The 
dried  fruits  under  license  are  ap- 
ples, peaches,  prunes,  and  raisins. 
Apricots,  pears,  and  figs  have  not 
been  subjected  to  license. 

Since  packers  could  not  legally 
sell,  there  is  something  almost  sin- 
ister in  their  efforts  to  contract  crops 
during  the  past  month  or  two,  even 
before  blooming. 

The  report  that  the  University  of 
California  refused  to  contract  the  fig 
crop  on  the  Kearney  ranch  two 
months  ago  aroumd  $23,000,  as  against 
the  price  around  $4,000  in  previous 
years,  is  astonishing.  So  also  is 
the  fact  that  prunes  have  been  con- 
tracted at  8c  basis  with  8%c  offered 
in  other  cases. 

Packers  claim  that  such  prices  are 
justified.    Growers'  organizations  feel 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  $1.00. 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurlsho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto. 
Ossie,  Califour,  Nor-).  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


J H  U  BAR B 

Plant  Your  Ucd  Now  It  Winter  Ribait 

Vou  should  ret  but  crop  by  next 
tall  Others  milking  (1,000  per  acre, 
•o  ran  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
orlrinator  and  avoid  disappointment 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Paaadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and*  Berry  Specialist 


that  under  the  circumstances  these 
prices  have  been  offered  to  break  up 
co-operative  marketing.  Memory  aids 
this  feeling.  Such  contracts  wjll  gen- 
erally be  found  not  very  binding,  if 
prices  go  down. 

But  there  is  justification  to  expect 
higher  prices  this  year  than  last. 
The  European  crop  cannot  figure 
extensively,  Uncle  Sam  figures  on  a 
greatly  increased  army,  for  which 
dried  fruits  will  be  necessary,  and 
fruit  eating  has  been  growing  in  pop- 
ularity in  the  United  States  as  buy- 
ing ability  of  workers  increased. 

Bright  features  in  the  marketing 
prospects  are  the  two  powerful  in- 
fluences that  are  working  together  to 
prevent  speculation  in  fruits.  The 
growers'  organizations  were  formed 
largely  for  this  purpose.  They  aim 
to  sell  at  prices  that  will  stimulate 
consumption  of  the  crop  each  year 
and  return  to  the  growers  all  of  the 
consumer's  price  except  the  expense 
of  marketing  and  a  dividend  on  stock 
held  principally  by  growers. 

Associations  handled  last  year 
about  three-fourths  of  the  110,000-ton 
prune  crop,  over  6500  tons  of  the 
16,000  ton  dried  apricot  crop,  20,000 
tons  of  the  35,000-ton  dried  peach 
crop  and  a  strong  controlling  per- 
centage of  raisin,  almond,  citrus,  and 
walnut  crops.  They  also  made  great 
progress  in  organization  for  mar- 
keting of  other  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruit,  berries,  and  some  vegetables. 


EARLY  PRUNE  CONTRACTS  NOT 
SPECULATIVE. 


Packers  who  have  contracted  Cali- 
fornia prune  crops  at  8c  basis  be- 
fore the  fruit  set  and  weeks  before 
the  Food  Administration  would  per- 
mit them  to  make  contracts  to  sell 
to  the  trade  were  not  speculating  in 
any  sense.  They  have  a  cinch.  If 
the  price  goe3  up,  they  hold  the 
growers.  If  the  price  goes  down, 
they  point  to  the  following  para- 
graph in  their  contracts  with  grow- 
ers: 

"The  seller  agrees  that  he  will 
properly  dry  and  cure  and  deliver 
the  whole  of  the  crop  above  men- 
tioned of  the  varieties  herein  speci- 
fied. The  buyer  shall  not  be  bound 
to  accept  delivery  of  any  such  fruit 
unless  the  same  shall  at  the  time 
of  delivery  be  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly driedf  choice  in  quality,  of  good 
color,  ungraded  as  to  size  (except 
as  otherwise  specified),  in  good  mer- 
chantable condition,  and  in  original 
condition,  without  the  addition  of 
water  and  free  from  slabs,  defec- 


tive fruit  or  damage  of  any  kind."       Butte  county  farmers  may  appoint 
This,  of  course,  make's*  it  impos-  ]  a   farmer   in   each   district  of  the 
sible  for  any  grower  to  deliver  goods  I  c°unty  who  will  act  as  a  clearing 

acceptable  under  the  contract,  if  for  I  ^ent  for. Iocal  labor:    G\enxi  <;oun.7 
...         -       "«**,v,       «     farmers  have  already  adopted  this 
any  reason  the  purchaser  desires  to  ;  p]an  of  meeting  the  expected  farm 
welch  on  this  agreement.  I  labor  shortage. 


Did  You  Sec 


International  Tractors 


International  8-16  and  Titan  10-20  H.  P.  tractors  did  some  of 
the  prettiest  plowing  done  at  the  Davis  demonstration. 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  working  daily  in  the  orchards, 
vineyards  and  farms  of  California.  As  many  as  50  of  these 
tractors  have  been  sold  and  delivered  by  one  dealer  alone  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 


You  should  know  more  about  them, 
today. 


Write  us  for  catalogs 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

201  Potrcro  Avenue         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle* 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phur* that  money  can. 
buy:  the  best  for  Tine- 
yards:  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SrLPtJTJB  CO.. 

624    California   St.,   San  Francisco.  Cal. 


"NONPAREIL"  AUTOMOBILE  TRAILERS 


Capacities: 
A— 1000  lbs. 
B— 1500  " 
C— 2000  " 


TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 

SOLID  TIRES 


Prices: 

A—  85.00 
B— 100.00 
C— 115.00 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 
knocked  down 
and  crated 


Complete  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipments  —  Write  for  Catalog 

ARTHUR  H.  HERTZ 


MANLIfACIURER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

1  1 J2  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  INDUSTRIES. 


(Continued  from  page  544.) 
fruits;  they  have  built  up  their  Im- 
mense citrus  fruit  production  with 
varieties  of  especial  suitability  which 
were  not  commercially  important 
elsewhere.  All  these  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia birth  and  adoption  have  now 
a  place  in  the  world  pomologies  with 
credit  to  this  State  and  are  becom- 
ing important  abroad  in  all  regions 
which  have  natural  conditions  re- 
sembling our  own.  In  addition  to 
his  notable  contributions  to  this  at- 
tainment, the  unique  conceptions 
and  original  methods  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  have  given  California  leader- 
ship in  plant  breeding  in  the  pub- 
Uc  mind  and  have  stimulated  pub- 
lic interest  in  plant  improvement 
which  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  attained  in  a  century.  But  in 
fruit   growing  California  does  not 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


They  have  saved  thousands  for 
others,   let   them   save   for  you. 

KILL  MILDEW, 
CODLING  MOTH, 
RED  SPIDER, 
ETC. 

At  your  dealers,'  or  send  to  us. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size  =>   -    $13. 5~ 

One  week  free  trial,  money  back 
if  not  satisfactory. 

Sertd  for  our  book  on  pest  control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 

REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


need  new  varieties  so  much  as  bet- 
ter varieties  of  types  already  dem- 
onstrated to  be  supremely  service- 
able and  acceptable.  In  this  direc- 
tion the  demonstration  of  rigid  test 
and  acute  selection  as  a  basis  of 
propagation  made  in  California  by 
Mr.  Shamel  is  destined  to  become  a 
moving  horticultural  force  through- 
out the  world. 

Fifth,  the  relation  of  California 
enterprises  and  methods  to  fruit 
preservation.  California  is  the  lead- 
ing State  in  the  Union  in  the  out- 
put of  canned  ami  dried  fruits,  and 
California  styles  of  these  products 
and  methods  of  producing  them  are 
models  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  have  conditions  favoring  their 
use.  The  California  pioneer  policy 
of  planting  tree-fruits  for  preser- 
vation as  a  primary  product  and  not 
looking  upon  preservative  processes 
as  merely  means  for  saving  fruits 
from  waste  was  new  to  America 
though  it  was  a  prevailing  practice 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Upon  it 
rests  largely  the  development  of  our 
great  canning  and  drying  industries. 
The  California  drying  tray  is  an  or- 
iginal invention  of  about  fifty  years 
ago,  which  by  its  cleanliness,  ease 
of  handling  and  economy  of  space, 
immediately  relieved  our  producers 
from  most  of  the  cost  and  all  of  the 
Girt  of  the  drying  floors  used  from 
time  immemorial  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  use  of 
sulphur  for  preserving  natural  color 
in  sun-dried  fruit  is  an  ennobling  of 
the  older  art  of  using  sulphur  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  this  benign  use  of 
sulphur  being  original  in  this  State 
and  now  widely  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  which  have  sun  heat 
and  dry  air  like  ours. 

The  California  fruit  box,  so-called, 
but  which  was  probably  first  used  in 
shipping  Oregon  apples  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  put  a  lighted  stick  of 
dynamite  under  the  old  bushel  bas- 
ket and  barrel,  which  promises  to  ex- 
plode them  as  fruit  carriers. 

California  raisin  machinery  has 
invaded  historic  Malaga.  California 
packing  houses  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
embody  original  work  in  plan,  pol- 
icy and  appliances,  and  all  the  won- 
derful results  attained  in  careful 
handling  of  fruit  in  the  orchard, 
on  the  road,  in  the  packing  house 
and  in  the  cars,  and  in  realiz- 
ing the  advantage  of  pre-cooling, 
are  based  upon  the  original  work  of 
Mr.  Powell  and  his  associates  in 
California.  The  principles  which 
they  demonstrate  here  are  applicable 
everywhere. 


Farm  for  Profit 

andjielp  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  tdday. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crop?  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i 


with  a 

Niagara  Dusting  Machine 

This  machine  saved  many  groves  last  sea- 
son by  destroying  aphis  with  Niagara  To- 
bacco Dust  mixed  with  lime.  The  "Niagara 
way"  is  the  most  successful  method  of  destroying 
Red  Spider.  The  Niagara  is  the  greatest  time  and 
labor  saving  machine  on  the  market  for  destroying 
pests.  There  is  a  Niagara  Duster  for  every  pur- 
pose. Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  ask  about 
Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur.  The  Niagara  is  endorsed 
universally.  Save  your  crops  easily  and  at  little 
expense. 

Western  Distributing  Agents 


I 
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F.  A.  FRAZIER, 

325  13TH  STREET 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Or 


Established  IB7! 

5eed  k  Plant  Co. 

SIB  —  3ZB  —3SO 
SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
LOS  ANSELES  -  •  -  CAL.  . 


The  Work  of  One  Horse  done  at 
Less  than  Cost  of  feeding  a  Horse 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Distributors 


Better  work  with 
the  saving  of  Labor 

PLOWS, 

HARROWS, 

CULIIVATES 

THAT  is  what  the 
BEEMAN  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  and 
WALKING  ENGINE  , 
will  do  for  YOU! 


Inquire  of  your  dealer 
or  write  us 


724  Van  Ness  Avenue 
»  SAN  PRANCISCO,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Americans  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize their  need  of  more  cooked  greens, 
according  to  T.  C.  Holmes  of  C.  C. 
Morse  &  Co.  These  include  such 
as  spinach,  dwarf  kale,  cabbage 
shoots,  Swiss  chard,  borecole,  broc- 
coli, savoy,  Chinese  and  common 
cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower. 
They  contain  the  most  healthful 
minerals  and  are  corrective  to  the 
general  health.  Almost  any  soil  will 
grow  almost  any  greens.  There 
needs  to  be  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  to  cook  them,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Holmes  is  an  English- 
man, having  learned  the  seed  trade 
in  England  and  having  won  an 
English  wife  who  knows  how  to 
cook  "greens."  He  has  one  kind 
of  cooked  greens  on  the  .table  every 
day.  Any  other  vegetable  dishes 
are  extra. 

Pumpkins. 

In  wanderings  all  over  America, 
we  have  tried  to  eat  pumpkin  pie 
and  have  failed  to  get  any  like 
Grandma  used  to  make.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Mrs.  Hinkle  of  Alameda 
electrified  us  with  some  of  the  real 
old-fashioned  kind,  and  we  are  hav- 
ing pumpkin  pie  now.  It  takes  only 
half  as  much  crust  as  the  other 
kinds  of  pie.  The  recipe  will  ap- 
pear in  the  home  department.  The 
pumpkins  are  small  and  red-gold, 
like  the  cornfield  variety,  byt  much 
sweeter.  Mr.  Hinkle  had  planted 
seed  in  springtime  and  had  gone 
East  for  the  summer.  A  friend 
watered. them  once.  They  had  covered 
the  garden  thick  with  pumpkins  by 
autumn  when  the  Hinkles  returned. 

Potatoes  Interplanted. 

Potatoes  in  Mr.  Holmes'  garden 
near  the  Cliff  House  are  not  con- 
sidered to  take  up  any  room  and 
the  whole  garden  is  planted  to 
them.  The  tubers  were  as  much 
as  two  inches  in  diameter  by  mid- 
April.  The  rows  are  planted  wide 
apart  and  other  vegetables  between 
rows.  Tall-growing  vegetables  are 
set  between  potato  plants  in  the 
rows.  Broad  "Windsor  beans  which 
are  so  affected  with  aphis  in  fields 
are  thus  separated  so  that  no  aphis 
have  been  found  in  the  garden. 

Savoy  Cabbage. 

Savoy  vegetables  are  extremely 
crinkled  and  netted  with  fleshy 
veins.  Savoy  cabbage  is  sweet,  crisp, 
tender,  and  has  a  different  flavor 
from  common  cabbage.  Seed  may 
be  planted  any  time  of  year;  but 
it  is  a  trifle  late  now  for  summer 
cabbage,  and  it  is  better  to  buy 
plants  if  they  are  available. 

Cabbage  Shoots. 

Save  the  stumps  from  which  you 
out  cabbage  this  summer  and  fall. 
In  October  or  November,  trim  off 
the  side  roots  and  plant  the  stalks 
deep.  They  will  send  out  a  multi- 
tude of  shoots  from  Christmas  until 
April.  These  have  no  strings,  and 
are  mighty  sweet  and  tender,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Holmes. 
Celery  Root. 

This  is  not  the  root  of  common 
celery,  but  a  different  plant  with 
the  fleshy  roots  delicious  in  flavor 
but  not  widely  known.  Plant  and 
transplant  like  celery.  No  blanch- 
ing is  needed,  as  the  tops  are  not 
to  be  eaten.  It  is  best  used  while 
the  roots  are  small. 


Green  Ladybirds  with  Black  Spots. 

Soon  we  will  be  receiving  a  lot 
of  bugs  most  concisely  described  by 
our  heading.  They  are  diabroticas, 
they  are>  diabolical.  They  eat  leaves 
of  almost  every  garden  plant.  Ar- 
senate of  lead  powder,  one  ounce  per 
two  gallons  of  water  sprayed  on 
leaves,  which  the  diabolicals'  eat 
afterward,  will  send  them  home. 

Wong  Bok  or  Chinese  Cabbage. 

Looks  like  celery  with  edges  of 
wide  stalks  fringed  by  a  heavy 
growth.  Has  a  mild  cabbage  flavor 
very  delicate.  Sow  seed  in  July  or 
August,  transplant  ia  September  a 
foot  apart,  blanch  plants  with  bur- 
lap when  well  grown.  , 

War  Gardens. 

Lots  of  people  are  planting  wa- 
termelons, cucumbers,  etc.,  in  theli1 
little  war  gardens,  says  the  mana- 
ger of  the  California  Seed  Co.  Peas, 
beans,  onions,  cabbage,  kohlrabi 
and  real  food  vegetables  would  be 
more  sensible. 

Potatoes. 

The  demand  for  seed  potatoes  in 
small  lots  has  proved  generally 
much  lighter  than  last  year.  This 
is  natural  and  it  will  be  as  natural 
that  prices  will  be  stiffer  next  sea- 
son. 

Cucumber  Beetle. 

Cover  cucumbers  with  cheese 
cloth  while  they  are  very  small  to 
protect  them  from  striped  beetles 
and  root  maggots,  says  F.  H.  Chit- 
tenden of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Curled  Scotch  Kale. 

Either  tall  or  dwarf.  "We  always 
recommend  the  dwarf  kale  for  home 
use,"  says  Mr.  Holmes.  It  is  most 
popular,  is  tender,  and  bright  green. 
It  is  hardy  against  frost.  Plant  seed 
in  September. 
Swiss  Chard. 

This  has  broad,  fleshy  thick  stems 
with  leaves  like  ornamental  beets. 
Plant  like  beets  and  transplant  to 
ten  or  twelve  inhes  apart.  Use  the 
leaves  like  spinach  and  the  stems 
like  asparagus. 

Cabbage  Cooking. 

Cabbage  should  "not  be  boiled  un- 
til it  loses  color.  Put  a  pinch  of 
soda  in  the  water,  and  when  it 
boils,  put  the  cabbage  in.  It  will 
cook  quickly  and  retain  color.  Take 
it  but  when  the  mid-rib  is  soft. 
Kale  Shoots. 

When  Jersey  kale  is  18  to  24 
inches  tall,  break  off  the  tops  and 
they  will  make  many  lateral  branches 
which  are  tender  and  delicious  in 
the  summer  menu. 
Broccoli  Summer  Cauliflower. 

Broccoli  is  late  cauliflower  good 
through  the  summer.  Plant  and 
transplant  like  cabbage.  It  is  too 
late  to  put  in  seed  now,  but  plants 
may  be  obtained. 
Asparagus. 

Two-year  asparagus  roots  are  still 
available  for  planting  and  will  make 
good  shoots  for  cutting  next  spring 
if  planted  now,  and  if  this  summer's 
growth  is  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by 
C.  L.  Anderson,  new  agricultural  in- 
structor in  the  Modesto  schools,  to 
organize  a  volunteer  army  of  1,000 
school  boys  and  girls  in  a  garden 
campaign. 


SEEPS 

ALFALFA,  SUDAN 

POTATOES 
MANGEL,  CORN 


and  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 


VALLEY  SEED  CO 

506  Jay  Street         Sacramento,  Cal. 

WE   PAY    THE  FREIQUT 


Western  Electric 

Power 
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The  Automatic    Regulator   is    an  exclusive 
feature  of  Western  Electric  power  and  light  outfits. 
It  is  a  distinctly  new  feature — a  decided  step  in  advance. 


This  Automatic  Regulator  overcomes  the 
two  weak  points  common  to  most  plants: 

1.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  complicated  switchboard 
and  makes  the  starting  or  stopping  of  the  engine  a  mere 
touch  of  the  finger.    No  complex  meters  to  puzzle  over. 

2.  It  automatically  regulates  the  charging  of  the  bat- 
teries— always  the  most  sensitive  part  of  every  lighting 
system — so  as  to  materially  increase  their  life. 

With  this  outfit,  anyone  with  an  engine — gasoline, 
kerosene  or  steam — can  make  his  own  electric 
power  and  light  right  on  the  premises,  and  use  his 
engine  for  any  other  purpose  desired.  ^ , 

There  is  a  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light      /  ' 
outfit  that  is  just  suited  to  your  needs.  Find  // 
out  about  it  now,  and  learn  all  the  ad- 


vantages of  this  Automatic  Regulator. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


WESTERN 
/'  ELECTRIC 
/  COMPANY : 

/     Please  send  me 

/  Illustrated  booklet, 

/  No.  MM  • 


84  Marion  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


/ 

S  State . 


P.  O.  Address 


County. 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept.' 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing- .a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing- 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing-  and  harvest- 
ing- the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  SCHED- 
ULES EASTWARD. 


The  final  report  of  the  California 
Vegetable  Committee  through  its 
representative,  Thos.  O'Neill,  to 
Chairman  W.  Q.  Wright  of  San 
Francisco,  has  just  been  made  pub- 
lic. Definite  schedules,  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  arranged 
with  the  Administration.  They  pro- 
vide for  trains  of  25  carloads  mini- 
mum to  Chicago  from  California. 
Leaving  Los  Angeles  at  2  a.  m., 
they  will  arrive  in  Chicago  193 
hours  later  via  S.  P.  and  C.  R.  I.  & 
P.  Leaving  San  Bernardino  at  3 
a.  m.  via  Santa  Fe,  they  arrive  in 
Chicago  192  hours  later.  Leaving 
Colton  on  tSe  Salt  Lake  at  3  a.  m,, 
they  make  Chicago  via  Ogden  in  192 
hours.  Leaving  Roseville  at  2  p.  m., 
they  arrive  in  Chicago  via  C.  &  N. 
W.  or  I.  C.  180  hours  later.  Auc- 
tion facilities  in  Chicago  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  will  probably  be  dis- 
continued and  fruit  or  vegetables 
arriving  on  either  of  the  scheduled 
roads  will  be  sold  at  the  auctions 
on  those  lines  without  criss-cross 
switching.  Products  arriving  on 
other  lines  will  be  sent  to  the  most 
convenient  auction  if  to  be  sold 
there.  If  to  be  sent  East  or  un- 
loaded without  going  to  auction,  a 
general  concentration  yard  in  Chi- 
cago is  considered  desirable  to  mini- 
mize terminal  service  in  assembling 
trans  for  each  of  the  roads  that  are 
scheduled  to  carry  such  products 
eastward.  In  this  yard  cars  can  be 
handled  in  blocks  for  inspection,  re- 
consignment,  re-icing,  as  well  as  for 
unloading  for  local  use. 

It  will  take  five  more  days  to  New 
York  and  six  to  Boston  by  the  sched- 
ules and  routes  arranged.  This  is 
what  the  California  vegetable  grow- 
ers have  been  striving  for  several 
months.   

COMPLICATED  EVENERS 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
advise  through  your  valuable  paper, 
the  method  of  adjusting  a  four 
horse  evener  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  put  one 
horse  in  the  plowed  ground.  I  have 
seen  an  evener  arranged  with  two 
pulleys  and  a  chain  running  from 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  plow 
hitch  through  the  first  pulley  at  (or 
near)  the'  center  of  the  evener, 
thence  to  the  right  hand  end  of  the 
evener  through  another  pulley 
thence  to  the  double-tree  of  the 
right  hand  team,  the  evener  is 
also  hitched  to  the  plow  hitch.  This 
hitch  is  said  to  be  a  success.  I  do 
not  remember  the  spacing  for  the 
pullies  and  equalization  of  draft. — 
M.  K.,  Delano. 

[By  Prof.  i.  B.  Davidson,  University  Farm.] 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  can 
be  stated  with  full  confidence  that 
little  or  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
introducing  a  complicated  evener  to 
relieve  side  draft.  The  best  way 
to  secure  equalization  of  draft  be- 
tween the  varjous  members  of  the 
team  is  to  use  a  simple  evener.  A 
complicated  system  of  levers  and 
pulleys  in  most  of  cases  fails  to  do 
this.  The  team  can  be  placed  close 
together  and  this  will  assist.  Then 
it  is  best  to  put  the  side  thrust 
wiich  must  overcome  side  draft  on 
the  carriage  of  the  plow.  If  some 
other  implement  is  used,  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  results  is  to  in- 
troduce a  tongue  truck.  This  will 
enable  the  team  to  do  its  work 
with  the  least  effort.  We  are  in 
position  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  an 
evener  such  as  the  correspondent 
describes,  but  do  not  believe  that 
this  furnishes  any  particular  ad- 
vantage. 


Big-Scale  Harvesting 

/"\NE  oi jgur  customers,  who  realized  that  his 
opportunity  had  come  for  cutting  out  a  lot 
of  the  old  delays,  worries,  and  high  costs  of  his 
yearly  harvesting,  invested  in  a  Deering  Harvester- 
Thresher.  This  letter  of  his  describes  the  good  average 
experience: 

American  Falls,  Idaho,  Aug.  23. 
"The  Deering  Harvester-Thresher,  purchased  from  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, having  cut  about  150  acres,  averaging  about  15  acres  per 
day,  with  but  one  man,  cleaning  ana  saving  the  grain  better 
than  any  thresher  I  have  operated.  The  machine  is  very 
economical,  being  the  cheapest  way  of  harvesting  I  know; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  cost  of  help.  The  saving  in  my 
thresher  bill  for  this  year  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  machine;  in  addition,  a  great  saving  of  work  in  the  house 
has  been  made,  and  in  the  feeding  and  help  that  is  required 
for  the  old-time  way  of  harvesting.         Yours  truly, 

Martin  Garn." 

Do  your  harvesting  and  threshing  in  one  operation,  turning 
the  old  unnecessary  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit,  saving 
time,  doing  away  with  the  risks  of  long-drawn-out  harvest. 
Own  a  Deering  Harvester-Thresher  for  this  year's  harvest. 
Let  your  threshing-bill  saving  pay  for  it.    Write  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings.  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb,         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Loa  Angeles.  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Spokane,  Wash. 


JR.  MONARCH  PORTABLE  BELT  OR  HORSE  POWER  PRESSES  ARE 
GUARANTEED  TO  EXCEL  ANY  BALER  MADE 


Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co. 


San  Laandro 

 Calif.  


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

r 

ThtTe  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  K 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  "in  Madewell  pipe  only — la 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — which  tells  Just  how  Madewell  Pipe  It  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  b 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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Land  Ownership  a  Proper  Aim  and  Incentive 


(Written   for   Purine   Rural   Press  by 

In  your  issue  of  March  9  you  pub- 
lish my  short  protest  to  the  Crosser 
bill,  together  with  an  answer  by 
Prof.  Elwood  Mead. 

The  first  point  Prof.  Mead  makes 
in  favor  of  the  Crosser  bill  is  that  it 
takes  care  of  the  engineering  propo- 
sition In  preparing  the  land  for 
cultivation  which  the  settler  might 
not  be  able  to  do  and  surely  could 
not  do  as  efficiently  and  cheaply  as 
the  government  could,  why  could  not 
this  be  done  and  still  retain  the  pri- 
vate ownership  principle,  and  not 
create  for  all  time  a  life  tenant 
class?  I  do  not  believe  that  it  1b 
best  for  the  agriculturist  or  the  na- 
tion at  large  that  we  should  In  this 
country  create  a  so-called  peasant 
class  such  as  in  European  countries. 
That  the  unrestricted  ownership  of 
land  may  be  and  often  is  an  evil  I 
will  agree  with  Prof.  Mead,  and  I 
believe  that  the  acreage  owned  or 
controlled  by  any  one  party  or  cor- 
poration should  be  limited,  but  when 
he  states  that  paying  rent  for  the 
use  of  land  is  slavery  I  take  issue 
with  him.  Land  is  or  represents 
capital  and  how  does  he  expect  the 
man  without  capital  to  secure  for 
his  purposes  the  capital  of  another 
without  some  adequate  return  for 
the  use  of  the  same?  He  calls  at- 
tention to  our  foreign-born  tenantry. 
I  do  not  think  the  scheme  for  na- 
tionalization of  land  would  lessen 
this  evil  but  tend  to  increase  it  as 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  applica- 
tions for  land  under  any  tenant  for 
life  scheme  would  be  first  foreigners 
next  a  few  failures  from  the 


and 

city. 


Any  bright,  industrious  young 
American-born  farmer  would  (un- 
less compelled  by  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  air  the  land),  much  prefer 
taking  a  shot  at  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  an  endeavor  to  gain  a  com- 
petence. The  Professor  cites  Iowa 
stating  that  48  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  farmed  by  tenants.  No  doubt  he 
is  correct.  I  haven't  the  statistics, 
but  what  he  overlooked  is  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  these  ten- 
ants are  the  children  of  the  owners. 
The  farmer  having  grown  old  and 
gained  a  competence;  moves  to  the 
village  with  his  wife  to  take  life 
easy,  renting  the  farm  to  the  son  or 
son-in-law.  Rather  a  pleasant  sort 
of  slavery  for  the  young  people! 

As  to  the  unearned  increment  in 
the  language  of  the  old  back  woods- 
man: "Thar  ain't  no  sich  animile." 
Every  dollar  that  real  property  has 
advanced  in  value  some  one  has 
earned.  I  have  seen  a  lone  settler 
living  in  a  dugout  on  the  prairies  of 
what  is  now  South  Dakota,  60  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbor;  nothing 
in  range  of  vision  except  buffalo 
grass,  his  few  head  of  stock  and 
coyotes.  The  government  price  on 
this  land  was  $1.25  per  acre.  Later 
other  settlers  came,  forming  a  neigh- 
borhood or  settlement.  They  built 
a  school  house,  employed  a  teacher 
to  educate  their  children.  They 
broke  ground,  raised  crops;  freight- 
ing by  wagon  to  Sioux  Falls,  100 
miles  away,  sufficient  of  ^thern  to 
buy  what  supplies  they  needed  from 
the  outside,  carrying  those  supplies 
home  on  the  return  trip.  Later,  the 
railway  came  to  them  tapping  many 
such  communities.  They  became 
prosperous.  Today  that  land  is 
worth  $150  per  acre.    Who  will  say 


D.  C.  Nowels,  San  Luis  Obispo.) 

they  have  not  earned  the  Increase? 
Every  man  of  my  age  (62  years),  fa- 
miliar with  the  Middle  West  has 
seen  many  such  communities. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
Iowa  and  I  will  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  it  never 
has  been  so  easy  for  a  man  with  the 
initial  capital  to  buy  and  pay  for  an 
Iowa  farm  by  cultivating  it  as  at  the 
present  time.  A  young  friend  of 
mine  was  renting  his  father's  farm. 
He  borrowed  the  money  from  his 
father  to  bujf^  80  acres  adjoining, 
paying  $150  promising  to  pay  his 
father  all  the  80  acres  produced  un- 
til paid  for.    He  cleared  the  80  acres 


in  three  crops  with  no  allowance  for 
seed  or  labor.  In  reading  an  account 
of  an  Australian  land  settlement  en- 
terprise I  note  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  settlers  that  work  Intelligently 
early  and  late  succeed.  One  occu- 
pant started  with  $1,000  capital 
and  after  five  years  has  improve- 
ments valued  at  $1,500  to  $2,000.  Is 
not  this  a  rather  pitiful  showing 
when  you  come  to  consider  that  if 
the  settler  should  die  or  become  in- 
capacitated his  improvements  would 
be  valued  by  some  one  else  and  the 
amount  of  their  appraisement  turned 
over  and  the  family  obliged  to  move 
out  and  hustle  for  another  chance 
unless  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  some  one  in  the  family  willing 
and  able  to  go  on  with  the  farm. 


BIG  DEMAND  FOR  TRACTI0NEERS 


The  great  Importance  of  the  tractor  today  hat  caused  tremendous  de- 

mand  tor  tractor  operators  and  repair  men.    Ranchers  everywhere  want  £ 

competent    tractloneen.      BIG    PAY.      GREAT    OPPORTUNITY    NOW  | 

OFFERED  YOUNG  MEN  In  this  new  trade.    Western  America's  Oldest.  | 

Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Trade  School  has  Inaugurated  a  special  course  £ 

in  Tractionecring  and  ean  PERFECT  YOU  as  an  expert.    Write  for  64-  I 

page  catalog.  m  N  AT  1 0  N  A     AUTOM_OTIVE_  SCHOOL.  ^  f  9 


Fiiuero*  at  Eighth  Street.  Lot  Angeles.  Cat. 


HOLT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  USED  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 


WITTE 
IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate    2  to  22  H.  P. 

Pump  roar  water  with  a  WITTH  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  Middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  still  low.  Hare 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3,  4.  0.  8,  12.  10 
and  22  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto  equipment. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  beat 
price*  and  make  Immediate  Shipment.  90- 
Day  Trial — 6- Year  Signed  Guarantee. 
Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the 
world  selling;  direct  to  user.  Cash.  Pay- 
ment*. Bank  Deposit  or  No  Money  Down 
Suit  yourself  a*  to  term*.  Don't  make  a 
<leal  until  you  bave  investigated  my  offer. 
— Bd   H  Wltte.  Pre*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

B84U  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bide,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


"One  more  thing  before  I  i o  - 

the  guarantee  that  goes  with  your  (HlPulT 

YOU  knew  the  kind  of  service  that  goes  with  the  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor— or  ask  any  owner.  He'll  tell  you  that  Advance- 
Rumely  doesn't  lose  sight  of  the  customer's  best  Interests  after  the  sale  is  made.    At  each  of  our  22  branch  offices  we 
maintain  an  organization  of  skilled  tractor  experts,  for  the  benefit  of  Advance-Rumely  tractor  owners. 
When  you  need  him,  there  is  an  Advance-Rumely  expert  to  not  only  help  unload  and  deliver  your  tractor  but  to  show 
you  how  to  operate  and  take  care  of  it. 

But  we  go  still  further  in  guarding  our  customer's  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  that  personal  service,  with  your 
OilPull  you  get  an  iron-clad  written  guarantee.  The 
OilPull  would  give  just  the  same  satisfactory  performance 
without  this  guarantee,  but  we  feel  that  the  OilPull  owner 
'■is  entitled  to  protection  against  "near"  kerosene  tractors, 
and  the  word  of  mouth  promises  and  "near"  guarantees 
that  go  with  them.  It  is  just  the  difference  between 
"delivering  the  goods"  and  "putting  it  over." 

The  guarantee  speaks  for  itself—  read  it  carefully. 
Notice  that  it  says —  under  all  conditions — at  all  loads  — 
and  with  all  grades  of  fuel  oils.  It  protects  the  new  owner 
as  well'as  the  experienced  operator,  and  it  holds  good 
for  the  life  of  the  tractor. 

There's  no  half  way  in  this  burning  of  kerosene,  distil- 
lates, etc.  Either  a  tractor  does  it  successfully  or  it 
doesn't.  And  if  it  does,  why  should  it  not  carry  a  clean, 
fair  and  square,  written- guarantee  as  goes  with  every 
OilPull?    Think  hover. 

The  OilPull  in  a  New  Size— 14-28 

You  can  now  get  the  famous  OilPull  In  a  small  size,  the  14-28. 
A  light  weight,  birf  power  outfit.  The  14-28  is  every  inch  an  OilPull 
—the  same  guaranteed  performance  on  low  grade  oil  fuels— the 
sure  dependable  service— long  life— and  ability  to  handle  all  jobs, 
drawbar  or  belt. 

The  new  14-28,  with  the  18-35  and  30-60,  give  three  slses  of  Oil- 
Pulls— a  small,  medium  and  targe.  Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  a 
copy  of  the  special  OilPull  catalog. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

( Incorporated ') 
LA  PORTE  INDIANA 

Room  509  Sheldon  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ADVANCE  -RUMELY 


14-28  H.  P. 


18-3S  H.  P. 


30-60  H.  P. 
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Tractor  Demonstration  a  Great  Success 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Never  in  California  has  such  a  suc- 
'cessfilr  tractor  demonstration  been 
held  as  the  one  at  the  invitation  of 
the  University  of  California,  near 
Davis,  April  17  to  20.  Never  be- 
fore was  so  much  mechanical  power 
for  food  production  assembled  at 
'one  place.  Never  before  were  so 
many  different  makes  of  tractors 
'represented,  and  never  so  many  in- 
dividual tractors  entered  in  com- 
bined effort  Jo  show  farmers  the 
nearest  complete  solution  of  the 
most  serious  problem  they  have  ever 
faced  as  a  whole.  Never  was  the 
weather  man  more  kind,  except  that 
his  dogs  of  the  North  Wind  broke 
loose.  Never  was  an  artist's  eye 
blessed  with  more  beautiful  land- 
scape than  the  80  level  acres  cov- 
«red  with  glorious  golden  poppies 
generally  overtopping  purple  -  flow- 


sented  about  650  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar  and  pulled  2125  inches  of 
plows.  Seven  tractor  implement  com- 
panies had  126  different  implements, 
all  there  for  use  with  any  tractor 
that  would  pull  them.  Twenty-nine 
auto  truck  dealers  entered  so  many 
cars  that  two  big  circus  tents  had 
to  be  turned  over  to  them.  The 
truck  show  was  the  best,  most  va- 
ried, and  most  representative  ever 
held  in  California,  not  excepting  that 
at  the  San  Francisco  Auto  Show. 
The  truck  as  a  natural  supplement 
to  the  farm  tractor  was  suggestively 
self-evident.  A  large  tent  was  de- 
voted to  accessories,  machinery  to 
run  by  tractor  belt  power,  still  trac- 
tors, a  machine  for  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating mixed  grain,  threshers,  etc. 

"WHICH  TRACTOR  SHALL  I  BUY?" 

We  met  people  who  had  tractors 


pulling  a  battery  of  plows. 


■ered  lupines  and  thrifty  volunteer 
grain  on  the  public  demonstration 
field.  Never  were  soil  conditions 
better  at  a  California  tractor  dem- 
onstration, and  never  were  arrange- 
ments more  complete  or  much  more 
nearly  carried  out  according  to 
schedule.  The  only  unfavorable  fea- 
ture was  caused  by  the  very  popu- 
larity of  the  event.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  about  140  acres, 
which  seemed  ample.  When  appli- 
cations for  the  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing assumed  such  formidable  propor- 
tions two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
demonstration,  it  became  necessary 
to  secure  more  land.  A  certain  por- 
tion had  been  set  off  for  "public" 
demonstrations  of  plowing  and  har- 
rowing on  lands  proportional  to  the 
power  of  tractors  entered.  The  rest 
had  been  intended  for  private  unor- 
ganized demonstrations  every  morn- 
ing.   Events  proved  the  necessity  of 


and  went  there  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  better  implements  were  avail- 
able. Others  had  tractors  and  want- 
ed more.  One  already  had  five  of 
'one  make,  but  wanted  to  see  the 
others.  One  man  went  to  see  how 
the  dealers  in  his  tractor  hitched 
various  implements  to  it  in  the  dem- 
onstration. Two  (and  probably  many 
more)  looked  in  vain  for  a  certain 
tractor  that  was  not  there.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  thousands  of  visitors, 
however,  were  there  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  which  tractor  to 
buy.  As  one  dealer  put  it,  he  used 
to  have  to  argue  a  man  into  the  no- 
tion of  using  any  tractor  at  all. 
Now  it  is  frequently  only  a  case  of 
proving  the  superior  merits  of  the 
machines  he  handles.  The  ease  with 
which  sales  were  made  on  the 
grounds  by  nearly  all  of  the  dealers 
was  like  picking  apples  from  a  ripe 
apple  tree.    Labor  shortage  and  the 


Samson  working  freshly-plowed  found. 


assigning  all  the  land  to  the  morn- 
ing demonstrations  and  securing  ad- 
ditional area  for  the  public  organ- 
ized demonstrations.  The  80  acres 
thus  needed  were  found  over  a  mile 
down  the  road.  It  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  everybody  who  went  out 
there  was  definitely  interested  in 
tractors.  Never  before  were  so  many 
such. 

TRACTORS,    IMPLEMENTS,    AND  TRUCKS. 

Over  twenty-five  different  makes 
of  tractors,  with  over  forty-two  dif- 
ferent models  and  some  of  them  with 
several  machines  of  each  model,  were 
there.    The  forty-two  models  repre- 


need  of  more  producing  acreage, 
along  with  suggestions  of  agricul- 
tural journals  and  the  publication  of 
experiences  of  tractor  users,  added 
to  the  absurdity  of  devoting  so  many 
fertilizers  to  raising  horse  feed  in 
a  time  of  world  hunger,  all  have 
combined  to  put  farmers  into  a 
frame  of  mind  where  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  "which  tractor  shall  I 
use?"  Never  were  so  many  to- 
gether to  choose  from.  It  was  fairly 
bewildering.  From  all  the  farmers 
we  asked  the  question,  "Did  you  find 
a  tractor  that  suits  you?"  The 're- 
plies invariably  came  that  anywhere 


Backed  By  Twenty 
Years  of  Experience 

Every  test  made  in  the  twenty  years  we  have 
been  building  LAUSON  farm  engines  helped  to 
make  the  LAUSON  Kerosene  Tractor  better.  We 
looked  to  the  future — five,  ten  years  ahead,  and 
worked  slowly.  The  LAUSON  reputation  de- 
manded a  tractor  of  unquestioned  reliability. 

To  those  who  know  LAUSON  engines,  we  say, 
"Here's  a  tractor  that  merits  your  confidence  because  it 
comes  from  the  same  plant  as  the  engines  you  have  found 
doubly  serviceable."  To  others,  we  say,  "Try  it." 


Ke/At/SOJV 


15-25  FULL  JEWEL 

TRACTOR 


has  a  powerful  Heavy  Duty  Four-Cylinder  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine.  It  is  of  medium  weight,  well  distributed  and  built  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  average  farm.  Ample  power  for  3  to  4  plows, 
large  ensilage  cutter  or  24  to  28-inch  thresher.  Burns  kerosene, distillate 
or  gasoline  and  operates  economically.  Note  that  all  parts  are  enclosed 
from  rain  and  dirt— a  great  advantage.  It  is  a  simple,  thoroughly  tested 
and  practical  machine  for  all  farm  tractor  or  belt  work.  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  throughout.  Automatic  type  Steering  Knuckles  enables  short 
turns  and  easy  control.  Driving  gears  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Built  up  to  a  standard — not  down  to  a  price. 
Write  us  or  our  distributor  for  name  of  Lauson 
dealer  in  your  locality. 
THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.   256  Monroe  St.,  New  Holstoin,  Wi». 


TRACKLAYER  TRACTORS 
^SUPERIOR 

THE  man  who  purchases  a  product  which  he 
knows  to  be  superior  enjoys  an  extra  sense  of 
satisfaction.  Purchasers  of  BEST  tractors  know 
that  the  BEST  is  superior.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  farm  and  plantation  work,  and  heavy 
hauling  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  throughout 
the  world  for  many  years  as  a  superior  product. 

Scores  of  large  concerns  having  had  wide  experience  with 
various  makes  of  tractors  have  standardized  on  the  BEST. 

For  continuous  service  and  increased  net 
profits,  boy  the  BEST. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  ti.  BEST  President 

H.  C.  MONTGOMERY.  .First  Vice-President  and  General  ManaRer 
J.  K.  BUCK  Second  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
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from  two  to  six  of  the  machines 
seemed  to  be  just  about  what  they 
wanted.  There  were  tractors  to  fit 
any  kind  of  a  farm. 

Nine  of  the  makes  of  tractors 
shown  were  practically  new  to  Cali- 
fornia, though  most  of  them  have 
been  used  in  the  East  for  some 
years.  Several  of  the  makers  who 
have  been  known  in  California  some 
years  were  there  with  new  models, 
notably  the  Yuba  40-70,  the  Moline 
9-18,  the  Waterloo  Boy  12-24,  the 
International  8-16,  the  Oil  Pull  14- 
28.  On  the  other  hand,  Samson, 
Holt,  and  Best  are  concentrating  on 
their  larger  sizes  and  not  at  present 
making  their  smaller  ones.  We  print 
below  a  list  of  the  tractors  entered 

FUBLIC    DEMONSTRATION  ALLOTMENTS. 

Inches 

Name  of  Tractor —         Drawbar  and  Plows 

Brake  H  P.  Pulled. 

Union    30 

Cleveland    12-20  30 

Wallia    16-25  42 

Lauson    15-25  42 

Holt  Caterpillar    38-75  150 

22-45  100 

Los  Angeles  Auto  Tractor.      4  24 

Fnsreol    6-12  30 

Fitch    Four-Drive   16-32  36 

International    8-16  30 

Titan    10-20  40 

Yuba  Ball  Tread   12-20  50 

20-35  72 

40-7»  120 

Bean  TrackPull    6-10  30 

Sandusky    15-35  56 

10-20  36 

Aultman-Taylor    18-36  56 

30-60  80 

Russell    12-24  36 

Waterloo  Boy    13-84  36 

Ruroely  Oil   Pull   30-60  125 

14-28  70 

Monarch   Neverslip    18-30  52 

12-20  40 

Staude  Mak-a-Tractor   .  ..«.  24 

Samson  9ieve-Grip    10-25  40 

Avery  Bull  Dor   5-10  24 

8-16  30 

12-25  42 

18-36  56 

25-50  72 

40-80  126 

Best  Tracklayer    38-75  160. 

20-40  <30 

12-25  42 

Moline  Universal    fl-18  24 

Trnndaar    20-52  "72 

in  the  organized  afternoon  demon- 


strations. Some  others  operated 
around  their  headquarters  only.  The 
"inches  of  plows  pulled"  are  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  various 
companies  as  a  basis  for  their  pro- 


plowing  was  to  be  eight  inches  deep. 
Most  of  the  machines  tried  to  live 
up  to  this  rule  and  some  went  con- 
siderably deeper.  But  we  were 
again  disappointed  to  see  "fudging." 


The  Best  75  had  no  trouble  pulling  nine  fourteen-lnch  bottoms. 


portion  of  the  land  allotted  for  the 
afternoons.  They  were  not  held  to 
this  and  varied  to  suit  their  pleas- 
ure. The  poppies  had  to  be  all 
turned  under  on  each  allotment  and 


The  inside  bottoms  of  gang  plows 
and  in  one  case  the  two  inner  gangs 
were  set  at  shallow  depth,  running 
the  last  bottom  at  full  depth.  Spec- 
tators who  went  to  the  far  end  of 


Caterpillar  polling  the  strongest  four-gang  plow  la  the  world. 


disked  or  harrowed  afterward  each 
day.  Spectators  on  the  second  and 
third  days  had  every  opportunity  to 
see  all  tractors  operating  on  newly 
plowed  ground.     By  the  rules,  all 


Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


Patriot  Farm  Truck 


The  farmers  of  America  now  have 
what  they  have  been  waiting  for — 

A  truck  built  for  farm  conditions 
and  farm  work. 

No  intelligent  farmer  questions  the 
superiority  of  truck  service  over 
-torse  service  for  general  transpor- 
tation. The  only  question  has  been 
whether  the  trucks  built  for  service 
over  the  paved  streets  of  cities,  with 
bodies  designed  for  city  haulage, 
were  the  proper  trucks  for  farm 
use,  and  most  farmers  have  felt 
they  were'  not. 


The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  affords 
the  farmer  economy,  convenience 
and  certainty  of  transportation  of 
his  crops  and  live  stock. 

The  Patriot  will  double  or  treble 
your  load  capacity  and  cut  the 
time  of  delivery  in  two.  It  makes 
you  master  of  weather  and  roads, 
and  cuts  the  distance  to  your  mar- 
ket town  to  one-fourth. 

The  Patriot  will  increase  the  value 
of  your  farm  $10  an  acre  by  bring- 
ing larger  and  better  markets  within 
your  reach.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
within  one  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  prices. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1375  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln  Model  \V2  Too 
Washington  Model 

2' 2  Ton 


Continental 
Motor 


Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


the  furrows  sometimes  saw  the  plows 
lifted  notch  by  botch.  It  was  charged 
that  some  tractors  used  gasoline 
when  they  advertised  distillate,  but 
of  this  we  could  find  no  tangible 


evidence  and  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  in  power  anyway. 

Aside  from  minor  troubles  that  are 
possible  at  any  time,  and  aside  from 
an  incomprehensible  failure  of  trac- 
tor men  to  limber  up  their  new  ma- 
chines before  putting  them  on  dem- 
onstration, practically  every  tractor 
did  its  work  with  a  right  to  brag 
about  it.  There  seemed  but  little 
question  among  farmers  that  the 
power  was  there  in  most  cases. 

There  was  a  noticeable  advance  in 
the  intelligence  and  earnestness  with 
which  inquiries  were  made  regard- 
ing the  inner  workings  and  espe- 
cially with  the  probability  of  the 
tractors'  standing  the  gaff  of  long 
hours  of  grinding  work'  for  weeks 
at  a  time  without  necessity  of  re- 
newing parts.  More  tractors  were 
commended  here  than  we  have  heard 
at  the  previous  demonstrations  for 
those  characters  of  design  which 
would  enable  them  to  withstand 
usage  that  had  worn  out  parts  of 
other  tractors  observed  nearer  home 
under  severe  conditions.  One  of  the 
features  often  commended  was  the 
smooth  running  of  engines,  with  lit- 
tle vibration  to  shake  the  machines 
loose.  One  tractor  hums  a  mono- 
tone of  muqM?,  two  or  three  sound 
like  a  well-operated  flour  mill,  some 
of  them  purred,  others  sputtered, 
and  others  coughed.  The  variations 
were  produced  by  the  speed  of  the 
engines,  the  number*  of  cylinders, 
and  the  fuel  used.  The  ones  that 
coughed  hardest  used  fuel  that  sold 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  distillate 
and  had  only  two  cylinders.  But 
these  have  proved  by  years  of  hard 
service  that  the  coughing  does  not 
break  them  down,  for  they  are  pio- 


Note  This, 

j  RIGHT  BACK  DOWN  THE  SAME  ROW 

rarmers  and       B  without  lifting  out  the  tools  | 

Growers 

"Right -About  Face" 

with  FULL  POWER! 

Remarkable  Performance  "Almost  Like 

with  Small  Tractor  Animal  Intelligence" 

BEFORE  you  write  out  VOUr  check  "Mine  acts  like  It  understood— almost  anl- 

for  anv   tractor    not/  how   thr>  mal  intelligence,"  is  the  way  one  man  puts 

ior  any  tractor,  note  now  tne  lt_and  v0,ni  want  that,  too.  In  a  tractor. 

Bean  J/rackFULL  turns  right  around  For  ease  of  handling,  as  well  as  the  ability 

into  the  same  row  with  tools  down  to  make  right-about-face  turns  with  full 

deep  all  the  way,  without  pivoting,  or  p<>wer-  na?      to  be,  ln  thHe  S^'aZTaS 

i     ,  •  •j      ^il.a.^i  In  an  orchard  or  vineyard  or  In  the  Held, 

overloading  one  side  of  the  tractor,  Where  there's  a  lot  more  than  Just  atraight- 

or  doing  anything  else  that  is  injur-  away  work  to  do. 

ious,  or  difficult,  or  that  a  tractor  Be  careful  about  "acrobat"  tractors — for 

shouldn't  do.    Note  how  this  tractor  tractors  that  will  spin  around  at  a  fair 

.   i.      :*„  ..  ;»u         c  it  i     j   •  aren  t  necessarily  tractors  that  will  turn 

takes  its  turn  with  its  full  load,  just  Khort  tc(th  a        ^  {n  the  fleld.  Make 

as  easily  at  It  takes  the  Same  load  them  demonstrate  to  you  with  their  tools 

down  the  straight-away.    Note  trie  hitched  on. 

reason  for  this  in  this  tractor's  single  Send  right  now  for  the  Bean  TrackPULL 

track  with  which   it  mills,  nnrl  «o«  catalog,  learn  the  price  of  this  great  tna- 

iracic  wiin  wnicn  u  puus  ana  you  cMne  and  get  tne  name  or  the  nearest  fac- 

steer.     bee  how  easy  it  is  to  steer,  tory-agent  who  will  demonstrate  how  the 

and   how   that   great    PATENTED  Bean  TrackPI'M.  Tractor  does  the  kind  of 

SINGLE   TRACK   FEATURE   also  work  ,n8t's  waiting  for  It  on  your  place. 

„„^ ,  5k«.  T^umTi T ■  t -      *  Ma"  "s  thls  coupon,  now  before  you  forget 

makes  the   I  rack  PULL  Tractor  as  it.    Find  out  the  truth  about  tractors  right 

flexible  as  the  best  team  you  ever  had.  now ! 

Bean  TvackPULIj  ij^s^a^v^""^^^ 

__  par-,   r,  ,  1231  W.Julian  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

'  I  cYfXV        With  Patented  ilfll  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*  *  O.VUJI  Front-Drive  jPteaae  send  Tractor  Book  with  fuH  In- j 

^^^^^a^^^^^  the   Bean  1*1*1 .1 . 

^^SM^^^^^^--rJ^\.  :,'u-v  

; County  V   State  

i'No.  of  acres..  '■  Kind  of  crops. 

:  grown   j 
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neers  in  tractor  jobs  and  are  still 
making  good. 

WHICH  TEACTORS  NECESSARY? 

Which  was  the  best  tractor? 
Again  we  say  that  opinions  varied 
almost  as  widely  as  the  number  of 
models  there. 

Is  the  tractor  a  success?  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  attended  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

Is  the  tractor  a  necessity?  Banker 
H.  C.  Carr  of  Porterville,  who  is 
everlastingly  boosting  for  closer  co- 
operation between  bankers-and  farm- 
ers,   gave   some   close   estimates  at 


NEW  MOTOR  CULTIVATOR. 

A  two-row  motor  cultivator  called 
the  "Cleveland  Special"  was  demon- 
strated to  admiring  crowds  on 
plowed  and  unplowed  ground  at  the 
Davis  Tractor  Demonstration.  A 
four-cylinder  16-horsepower  gas  en- 
gine, running  900  r.  p.  m.  (the  same 
engine  that  is  used  on  the  Bean 
tractor,  we  were  told),  transmitted 
its  power  straight  to  gear,  which 
run  a  cross-shaft.  This  runs  belts 
to  a  parallel  shaft  and  thence  to 
gears  on  the  wheels.  It  has  four 
wheels  in  pairs  set  close  together 
on  each  side  so  that  one  sprocket 


Rumely  14-28  "Oil  Pull"-lng  four  bottoms  at  high  speed. 


University  Farm  Picnic,  which  closed 
the  Demonstration,  showing  that  the 
machines  used  on  that  field  alone 
represented  a  saving  of  hay  and 
grain  that  would  release  several 
thousand  acres  for  food  to  win  the 
war.  Where  a  tractor  displaces  two 
teams  it  also  takes  the  place  of  one 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
front.  Where  it  has  a  chance,  it 
works  night  and  day  doing  fast  work 
to  get  crops  in  at  the  right  time 
when  delay  might  mean  25,  50,  or 
100  per  cent  reduction  of  crops 
harvested. 


Invest  all  of  your  spare  money  in 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 


applies  power  to  both.  By  tighten- 
ing or  loosening  the  belts  with  lev- 
ers, Mr.  Cleveland  would  run '  the. 
wheels  on  one  side  backward  while 
the  others  ran  forward  and  turned 
the  machine  in  its  tracks.  Each  set 
of  cultivators  works  vertically  on  a 
fixed  iron  slide-bar,  but  the  inside 
ones  could  be  released  and  operated 
by  the  feet  to  work  checked  corn 
cross-wise.  The  shovels  lift  easy 
and  the  engine  runs  with  very  little 
vibration. 

Put  kerosene  into  the  tractor 
cylinders  to  clean  out  carbon  unless 
it  is  caked.  In  that  case,  the  cylin- 
der head  had  best  be  taken  off  and 
the  carbon  scraped  out. 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay'' 


OJ*  TO  THE  W/MSON  /Vf40  fv^JA  Ty,6  Vt*<30><  0^*TO  TV*  PU.*  ykSVOJ 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay,  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  if  yoxi  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

IVIIX  DO  THE  WORK  OF  13  MEN. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker."  " 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose.  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  all 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

^    "  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

m  •  Manufacturers  of 

8nre  Pop  Almond  'Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Frnlt  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  St  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  and     Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


No  gears  are  in  motion  when 
the  Model  S-25  does  belt  work. 
Power  is  transmitted  diredt  from 
crank  shaft  of  Motor,  giving  full 
25-H.  P.  at  belt  pulley. 

When  doing  stationary  work — 

SAMSON 


TRACTORS 


Reg.  &  Pat.  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Co  on  trie* 

TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


—  Give  steady  and  reliable  power. 

—  Direct  drive  from  motor  shaft. 

—  Automatic  control  gives  uniform  speed. 

A  Model  S-25  will  do  your  Traction  and 
Stationary  work  at  LOW  COST. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


%f         .j  Single  Stage  MStor  Driven  Pump 

%-% g~^g~~~  I— ■     D|  IMDC    absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
l\l\WV3l  I     r  UlVIr  3    water  balanced.   No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  tor  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 
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Field  Crops. 

A  heavy  strawberry  crop  is  pre- 
dicted at  Riverbank  this  season. 

More  than  2000  acres  of  lons- 
staple  cotton  this  season  is  assured 
in  the  Bakersfleld  district. 

Elsinore  growers  have  organized 
an  association  to  erect  a  co-opera- 
tive cannery. 

The  land  being  used  for  canta- 
loupe growing  in  Imperial  Valley 
this  season  totals  10,528  acres. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association 
will  put  agents  in  the  field  to  solicit 
new  members. 

Large  acreages  of  sorghum  will 
be  planted  at  Calipatria  to  be  used 
for  forage  purposes  this  spring. 

The  farmers  of  northern  Texas 
have  adopted  the  slogan,  "kill  the 
kaiser  with  kafir  corn."  ,, 

The  Bamberger  Seed  Co.  at  Mo- 
desto has  sold  210  tons  of  alfalfa 
seed  this  season. 

The  estimated  production  of  Ber- 
muda onions  in  Southern  California 
this  season  Is  470,648  bushels,  as 
against  424,300  in  1917. 

J.  A.  Harvey,  a  fruit  grower  at 
Chico,  will  erect  at  once  a  canning 
factory  with  a  capacity  of  8000 
cans  per  day. 

More  than  S00  cars  of  hay  were 
shipped  out  of  Imperial  Valley  the 
past  three  months.  This  exceeds  the 
total  shipments  for  the  entire  year 
1917. 

Three  thousand  acres  in  the  tule 
bottoms  southeast  of  Woodland,  for- 
merly a  sheep  pasture,  have  been 
planted  to  wheat  and  barley  this 
season. 

A  Sacramento  cannery  sent  thou- 
sands of  cans  of  asparagus  soup, 
made  from  the  butts  as  a  base,  to 
Eastern  markets,  and  the  soup  has 
become*  so  popular  that  orders  have 
been  received  for  more. 

Thirty  tons  of  jimson  weed,  grown 
at  Porterville  and  sold  last  fall  to 
Eastern  drug  manufacturers  at  an 
'average  of  10c  per  pound,  has  just 
been  shipped  to  the  purchasers,  the 
scarcity  of  cars  having  made  it  nec- 
essary to  store  it  in  Porterville 
warehouses. 

The  Stockton  cannery  opened  April 
10  with  a  force  sufficient  to  handle 
20  tons  of  spinach  daily  for  the  next 
60  to  90  days.  Following  spinach, 
cherries  will  be  handled,  and  then 
apricots.  Peaches  will  be  next  in 
order,  followed  by  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  From  350  to  400 
employees  will  be  busy  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  operation. 

Martin  Borgna,  who  is  farming  a 
hill  ranch  in  Sonoma  county,  plows 
his  ground  deep,  and  when  he  plows 
the  second  time,  for  early  planting, 
plows  a  deep  furrow  and,  instead 
of  dropping  his  potatoes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  places  them  by 
hand  on  the  side  about  half  way  up, 
pressing  «the  seed  in  the  soft  dirt, 
where  they  soon  warm  up.  He  says 
he  usually  gets  about  25  sacks  for 
each  two  he  plants. 

A  writ  of  temporary  injunction 
against  the  supervisors  and  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  P. 
Roullard,  restraining  them  from  the 
enforcing  of  the  ordinance  recently 
passed  to  keep  short-staple  cotton 
out  of  Kern  county,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Fresno  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Los  An- 
geles. All  action  against  short- 
staple  cotton  was  abandoned  by  the 
officials  as  soon  as  the  suit  was 
brought. 

J.  L.  Peterson  of  Santa  Rosa,  who 
has  raised  26  crops  of  hops,  says 
this  is  his  last  crop.  He  says  that, 
aside  from  the  question  of  prohi- 
bition, a  man  takes  such  big  chances 
now  in  that  business  when  he  pays 
his  Japanese  hands  $26  per  acre 
against  $15  formerly,  and  32c  now 
for  baling  cloth  where  formerly  he 
paid  14  %c  per  yard.  He  has  stone 
kilns  on  his  different  ranches  and 
will  go  into  the  dairy  business  and 


convert  these  buildings  into  modern 
dairy  barns. 

Thomas  O'Neill,  president  of  the 
California  Vegetable  Union  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington with  word  that  perishable 
freight  schedules,  which  were  upset 
six  months  ago,  causing  the  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  growers  to  lose 
scores  of  carloads  of  green  food- 
stuffs, are  to  be  re-established  im- 
mediately. This.  Mr.  O'Neill  stated, 
will  make  safe  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  a  $100,000,000  crop  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  In  California 
this  year. 


Grain  Crops. 

A  600-bag  rice  mill  will  be  erected 
at  Colusa  at  once  by  the  Simon  Rice 
Mill  Co.  of  Crowley,  Louisiana. 

Growers  representing  6000  acres 
have  signed  up  with  the  Yolo  County 
Rice  Growers'  Association  at  Davis. 

Sam  Britton  has  organized  a  com- 
pany with  $100,000  capital  at 
Marysville  to  erect  a  rice  mill  with 
300,000  bags  capacity  each  season. 

Farmers  who  have  wheat  lands 
are  requested  by  the  Food  Admin- 


istration to  not  cut  wheat  for  hay 
this  year.  Every  grain  of  wheat  is 
needed. 

The  grain  crop  around  Porterville 
is  jumping  at  a  jump  per  day  and 
some  ranchers  are  estimating  their 
crop  as  high  as  fifteen  bags  to  the 
acre. 

Proposed  increase  of  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  price  of  wheat  to 
$2.50  was' defeated,  April  18,  in  the 
House,  which  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
167  to  98,  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
making  the  change. 

The  strong  north  wind  that  blew 
steadily  for  two  weeks  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  has  been  hard  on 
the  grain.  This  is  especially  true 
with  the  winter-sown  grain.  Unless 
the  valley  is  visited  with  a  good 
shower  before  May  1,  a  large  acre^ 
age  that  promised  such  a  good  crop 
may  hardly  pay  for  the  seed. 

The  land  about  'Linden  is  moist 
some  30  to  36  inches  deep  and  the 
grain  has  a  uniform  healthy  color. 
The  deeper  stands  have  protected 
the  soil  from  the  recent  winds,  but 
in  the  more  recently  sprouted  fields 
a  crust  is  formed  which  will  be 
broken  in  many  instances  with  a 
corrugated  roller. 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

W.  J.  Wilson,  of  Newcastle  says 
prospects  were  never  better  for  a 


bumper  fruit  crop  in  Placer  county. 

One  grower  near  Santa  Rosa  re- 
ports that  95  large  prune  trees 
yielded  nearly  $4  per  tree  last  sea- 
son. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  help,  entire 
families  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
are  out  in  the  orchards  thinning  ap- 
ricots. 

Laborers  in  Yolo  county  held  a 
mass  meeting  recently  at  Winters\ 
and  decided  on  a  wage  scale  of  $4 
for  an  eight-hour  work  day  in  fruit 
orchards. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  will  make  the  final  pay- 
ment on  last  year's  crop  by  August 
1.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock  owned  by  members  is 
also  promised. 

The  frost  of  April  10  and  11  did 
considerable  damage  in  the  Vaca- 
ville  and  Winters  districts  to  the 
apricots  and  almonds.  In  some  or- 
chards located  on  the  creek  bottoms 
the  crop  was  all  frozen;  in  others 


Lower  Prices 

•a  0*lvao.l«a<l  Sttrfmo*  Irrir* 
Um   Pip*.   Walt  Oulni  and 
othae    auppllaa      Writ*  n*w 
for  Naw  Piic*  LUL 
A-MTlMa  St  Ml  Pipe  A  Tut  Oa, 
U4-M  Patlfl*  ElMtrli  Bids.. 
Lm  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Kills  all  glare — Legal  everywhere 


Gives  you  500  ft.  range 


BOTH  these  cars  are  equipped 
with  Noviol  (yellow-tint) 
Conaphores  —  legal  everywhere. 
The  photograph  shows  them  as 
they  meet  at  a  dangerous  turn 
on  a  dark  country  road. 

The  instant  a  driver  sees  the 
yellow-tint  Noviol  lights  he  knows 
that  they  will  not  blind  him — and 
feels  perfectly  safe.  The  soft  mellow 
light  is  easy  on  his  eyes  and  helps 
him  to  see  past  the  oncoming  car. 

t    Kills  all  glare.  The  Conaphore 

uses  all  the  light,  but  patented  cor- 
rugations control  it  within  legal 
limits.  Height  of  beam  is  not  more 
than  42  inches  from  the  road. 

Range  500  feet.  Corrugations 

throw  a  shaft  of  strong  driving  light 
500  feet  ahead  of  the  car. 


Ample  side  light.  Cylinders 
fan  strong  rays  out  over  the  road- 
side. Light  spreads  25  feet  at  each 
side  of  the  car  75  feet  ahead. 


Pierces  fog  and  dust.This  won- 
derful exclusive  feature  of  Noviol 
Conaphores  (yellow  tint)  is  patented. 

Equip  your  car  with  Conaphores. 
They  safeguard  you,  and  make  for 
the  safety  of  others.  Legal  every- 
where. Dimming  unnecessary. 
Made  in  both  Noviol  and  clear  glass. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  to  fit  all  cars. 
Qrder  from  your  dealer — if  he  has 
not  received  his  supply,  write  us. 


Retail  Price  LiM  (Per  Pair) 


Manufactured  by  the  World's  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

©NAPHORE 

Range  500  feet  —  No  Glare  —  Pierces 
,.     Fog  and  Dust 


5    to  6pfi  inches  inclusive 
7     IC  B/  i  inches  i 
8H  to  10     inches  i 
10Mi  '•>  1 1 1  a  inckei  i 
Piices  25  cents  more  per  piir  west  ol  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sizes  vary  by  steps,  ol  %  inch  ibovc  6%  inch  size. 


inches  inclusive 
nclmive 
ncksive 


Noviol  Claar 

Glass  Glaas 

$2.40  $1.60 

3.50  2.50 

4.50  3.00 

6.00  4.00 


Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mors. 

522  Foster  Building,  New  York  City 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also  manufactures  Pyrex  Transparent  Oven  Dishes 
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Save  Money™;  Feed  • 

With  a  CYCLONE  SILO 

3v  Get  Our  Feed  Book/ fi Free. 


the  lower  limbs.  The  young  or- 
chards were  entirely  cleaned  up. 

Prospects  in  the  Santa  Rosa  sec- 
tion are  fine  for  a  prune,  cherry  and 
pear  crop,  though  many  of  the 
ranchers  are  finding  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  ground  in  good  shape, 
owing  to  the  continuous  rains  at  one 
time,  followed  by  north  winds,  which 
dried  out  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  successful  prune 
growers  of  Sonoma  county  are  set- 
ting out  prunes  on  moist,  heavy  land, 
saying  that  they  could  not  get  them 
In  in  good  shape  earlier,  and,  while 
they  do  not  expect  much  growth 
this  season,  they  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  the  next. 

William  R.  Roberts,  who  owns  a 
fine  young  prune  orchard  on  the  Pet- 
aluma  road  in  Sonoma  county,  got 
$1,000  from  his  11  acres  of  six- 
year-old  prunes,  thereby  proving 
that  a  man  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  he  is  old  t(f  get  returns  from 
a  prune  orchard  if  he  properly  cares 
for  it. 

Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co.  will  erect 
a  $500,000  fruit,  packing  and  stor- 
age plant  in  Fresno.  The  manufac- 
turing branches  will  be  centralized 
in  this  one  plant.  The  branches  and 
stemming  plants  at  Selma,  Hanford 
and  Parlier  will  be  retained.  The 
Fresno  plant  will  be  a  clearing  house 
for  the  entire  valley  and  will  em- 
ploy 700  to  1000  persons. 

The  cling  peach  growers  of  the 
State  will  meet  in  Fresno,  April  27, 
to  select  delegates  to  a  conference 
to  be  held  later  in  San  Francisco 
with  Food  Commissioner  Merritt  and 
leading  canners  and  packers.  Pros- 
pects are  excellent  for  the  canners 
making  a  voluntary  advance  on  the 
contract  price  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  The  term  contracts  on 
raisins  outside  of  the  association  will 
be  also  considered  at  this  conference. 

Oakdale  almond  growers  at  a 
meeting  of  the  local  branch  decided 
to  provide  sulphuring  facilities  for 
their  own  almonds  next  season,  and 
will  also  secure  warehouse  facili- 
ties. For  next  season  the  members 
will  assess  themselves  at  the  rate  of 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to 
pay  for  warehouse  privileges  and 
for  the  construction  of  sulphur 
sheds. 


Citrus. 

About  33  cars  of  Valencia  oranges 
will  go  East  from  the  Elderwood  dis- 
trict, Tulare  district,  this  season. 
Several  cars  of  grapefruit  will  also 
be  shipped. 

J.  S.  Johnson  has  been  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  arrange 
the  annual  Tulare  County  Citrus 
Fair  at  Visalia  some  date  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Orange  blossoms  have  been  very 
slow  in  opening  at  Arcadia,  but 
trees  are  loaded  with  buds  and  a 
large  crop  of  early  fruit  is  indi- 
cated. 


Grapes. 

H.  R.  Schell  &  Sons  at  Knights 
Ferry  are  tearing  up  their  vine- 
yards, preparing  to  seed  to  alfalfa 
in  order  to  have  feed  for  their  cattle. 

H.  S.  Smith  of  the  State  Insectory 
is  looking  over  the  mealy  bug  situa- 
tion in  grapes  at  Fresno  and  plans 
propagation  of  parasites  to  later  act 
on  the  bugs. 

The  J.  G.  Gregory  vineyard,  one 
mile  north  of  Parlier,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  A.  Verworth  of  San 
Francisco  for  $124,500,  or  $750  per 
acre.  Sixty  acres  are  planted  to 
Thompson  seedless,  12  years  old,  60 
acres  to  Muscats,  12  years  old,  and 
the  rest  of  the  place  to  fruits. 
Twenty  acres  are  in  apricots,  10  in 
prunes  and  16  in  peaches. 


Irrieation. 

The  plan  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  for  the  terri- 
tory south  of  Oroville  and  east  of 
the  Feather  river  has  failed. 

Approximately  40,000  acres  of 
land  situated  between  Athlone  and 
the  Chowchilla  road,  starting  six 
miles  south  of  Merced,  and  extend- 
ing for  five  miles  south,  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  proposed  Mer- 
ced irrigation  district. 

Applications  for  water   for  irri- 


you  will  realize  that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  stock 
without  a  silo.  We  have  supplied  wood  tanks  and 
wood  stave  pipe  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  25 
years  and  NOW  WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  OUR 
SILO — it's  the  silo  you  will  want  for  your  farm — 
we  call  it 

The  CYCLONE  Silo 


because  it  is  that  kind  of  a  silo.    Can't  blow  down 
— can't  warp  or  change  its  shape.  Investigate  it. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO.  S 

27S-D  OAK  STREET,  -if  P  R  P 

POil»X.AND,  OREGON.  SV* 

fT*  NATIONAL 
^JT       TANK  & 
O  PIPE  CO., 

275-D  Oak  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
40>"     Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me 
your  Silo  Feed  Book  and  in- 
formation about  the  CYCLONE 
SILO. 

Name  


gating  58,100  acres  in  District  No. 
108  in  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties  has 
been  made  to  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission. The  main  canal  is  16  miles 
in  length  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
diversion  from  the  Sacramento  river 
is  $75,000. 

Those  opposed  to  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  Reclamation  District  No. 
833  in  the  vicinity  of  Gridley  and 
Biggs  held  a  meeting  in  Gridley, 
April  15,  and  decided  to  have  a  com- 


mittee appointed  to  memoralize  the 
next  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law 
creating  the  district. 

Land  owners  around  Clear  Lake, 
source  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Company  of 
Yolo  county,  have  agreed  to  allow 
the  water  company  to  take  addi- 
tional water  from  Clear  Lake  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet  below  low  water 
mark,  in  order  to  increase  the  food 
supply. 


Immediate  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Don  Pedro  reservoir  was 
decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
Irrigation  Districts  at  Modesto,  April 
12.  The  proposed  dam  would  have 
a  capacity  of  about  260,000  acre  feet 
of  water,  and  as  the  two  districts 
have  a  total  combined  acreage  of 
258,000  acres  this  would  mean  an 
acre  foot  per  acre  in  both  districts. 


We  Will  Plow, 
Cultivate,  Seed 
and  Harvest 
Your  Land 


We  will  contract  on  above  work 
up  to  a  safe  acreage. 

This  will  solve  the  problem  for 
absent  owners  or  for  the  farmer 
whose  acreage  will  not  warrant 
an  investment  of  $10,000  or  more 
in  heavy  machinery. 

Throw  your  labor  troubles  on  our 
shoulders. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  connec- 
tions with  the  owner  who  will 
know  and  appreciate  good  work 
and  will  understand  that  satis- 
faction is  worth  paying  for.  For 
that  man  we  will  do  a  job  so  that 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  contract 
with  us  for  the  second  year. 

Write  quickly,  giving  location, 
acreage,  character  of  work  and  a 
rough  estimate  of  price  that  you 
can  afford  to  pay,  as  we  will 
take  no  work  whi^h  must  be 
"scamped." 


C.  L.  Q  ROVER 

131  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
,SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Let  us  show  you  why  our 

SIMPLEX  SILO 

ISt  THE  BEST 

Made  of  Oregon  Pine  Clear  Staves  in  one-piece 
lengths  the  entire  height  of  the  silo.  Equipped  with 
our  patented  Tangent  Top  Device,  it  must  stay  round 
and  perpendicular. 


Cut  Your  Own  Silage 

Be  Independent  of  the  cutter  crew.  Silo  your  corn 
at  just  the  right  stage  and  save  all  its  nutrients. 
Cut  it  slowly  and  let  the  silage  settle — you  get 
more  in  the  silo  then.    Own  a  machine  that  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  save  money  every  season.  Use 
your  own  farm  engine— it  will  run  the  low-speed 
Papec.    4  H.P.  operates  our  3-ton-an-hour  ma- 
chine. Other  sizes  up  to  30  tons  per  hour.  Guar- 
anteed to  reach  the  top  of  the  highest  silo  at 
600  R.P.M.   Easily  set  up,  operated  and  taken 
down.    Drop  in  and  let's  talk  it  over. 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO. 

16  CALIFORNIA 
STREET 

-r;f/.  •  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Modern  Means  of  Preventing  Animal  Diseases 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


T  MUST  give  the  kaiser 
sardonic  pleasure  to  see 
tuberculosis,  anthrax, 
blackleg,  glanders,  and 
hog  cholera  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  sinking 
ships  loaded  with  dairy  products, 
beef,  horses,  and  pork  with  ex- 
pensive torpedoes  and  at  great  haz- 
ard to  his  submarines.  With  the 
increased  money  value  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  the  urgent  need  of  their 
products,  farmers  themselves  are 
seeing  the  folly  of  losing  $100  by 
disease  to  save  $1  that  should  have 
been  spent  preventing  it. 

Why  should  we  produce  more 
domestic  animals  and  then  let  them 
die  of  preventable  diseases  when 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  so  nec- 
essary to  American  freedom  and 
so  expensive  to  raise  or  replace 
when  they  die?  There  is  a  great 
division  of  medical  practice  where 
the  doctors  are  very  largely  con- 
cerned in  keeping  their  patients 
from  contracting  diseases  for  which 
there  is  no  reasonably  sure  cure 
after  they  are  contracted.  The  di- 
vision which  concerns  us  as  farmers 
is  preventative  veterinary  medicine, 
and  its  activities  in  preventing  dis- 
ease. 

WHERE  DISEASE  PREVENTIVES  ARE 
MADE. 

What  are  these  preventives  and 
how  are  they  produced?  It  was  to 
answer  these  questions  that  the  wri- 
ter recently  visited  the  Cutter  Lab- 
oratories in  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  in  the  world 
for  production  of  livestock  vaccines, 
bacterins,  serums,  .and  other  bio- 
logical products  such  as  blackleg  vac- 
cine, blackleg  nitrate,  blackleg  ag- 
gresin,  mallein,  and  tuberculin,  all 
under  supervision  of  Government 
agents  who  live  on  the  job. 

The  Cutter  Laboratories  started 
business  in  Fresno  in  1900  product 
ing  anthrax  and  blackleg  vaccines, 
etc.  In  1903  they  moved  to  Berke- 
ley, incorporated,  and  began  to  make 
smallpox  vaccine  and  diptheria  anti- 
toxin in  addition  to  veterinary  pro- 
ducts. Their  entire  equipment  was 
one  building  and  two  sheds  for 
animals.  Today  these  buildings 
have  disappeared  and  seventeen  oth- 
ers have  taken  their  place  covering 
several  acres.  These  seventeen  some 
time  ago  proved  too  small  for  the 
business  and  last  August  a  magnifi- 
cent cement  hog  cholera  virus  and 
serum  plant  was  built  on  the  bay 
water  front  consisting  of  the  lab- 
oratory itself,  a  work  shop,  and  two 
large  hog  barns.  About  the  same 
time,  a  new  anthrax  laboratory  was 
built  consisting  of  three  buildings 
supplied  as  are  the  hog  buildings 
with  equipment  more  up-to-date 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  be- 
cause the  best  that  could  be  bought 
was  used  and'  discarded  in  favor  of 
improvements  developed  here.  The 
extent  of  operations  may  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  known  that 
they  use  six  to  eight  thousand  gui- 
nea pigs  per  year  in  testing  their 
products  before  the  latter  can  go 
onto  the  market  according  to  Vice- 
President  C.  M.  Twining.  About 
1000  rabbits  and  1000  white  mice 
are  used  per  year  in  certain  tests. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Wood  who  has  general 
supervision  of  the  making  of  the 


veterinary  products  at  the  "labora- 
tories" showed  us  75  horses  inocu- 
lated with  anthrax  germs  for  pro- 
duction of  anthrax  serum.  He  also 
showed  us  a  small  bottle  containing 
enough  anthrax  bacteria  perhaps, 
to  kill  all  the  cattle  in  the  State. 
At  the  hog  laboratories  he  showed 
us  one  barn  half  full  of  pigs,  about 
130  of  them,  which  had  been  inocu- 
lated with  hog  cholera  a  few  days 
before  to  produce  virus.  The  barn 
is  very  often  full  of  them  and  they 
kill  about  250  per  month  for  virus 
alone..  Then  the  doctor  showed  us 
a  much  larger  barn  containing  hy- 
perimmune hogs  for  production  of 
serum,  since  it  takes  ten  times  as 
much  serum  as  virus  to  vaccinate 
for  hog  cholera.  More  than  1,500,- 
000  cubic  centimeters  of  serum  have 
been  sent  out  since  last  October. 

MAKING  TUBERCULIN. 


sent  out.  Specially  constructed  test 
tubes  are  partially  filled  with  a 
broth  preparation  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  bacterial  growth.  Tu- 
berculin from  each  lot  is  put  into 
two  of  these  tubes  and  kept  in  the 
"incubator"  several  weeks  to  see  if 
any  bacterial  growth  shows  up.  If 
not,  some  of  the  same  lot  is  in- 
jected into  guinea  pigs  which  are 
observed  long  enough  to  prove  the 
sterility  of  the  tuberculin.  Mallein 
to  test  horses  for  glanders  is  made 
and  tested  in  the  same  way. 

WHAT  PREVENTIVES  ARE. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  define  the 
preventives  we  are  talking  about. 
The  definitions  are  by  Dr.  Wood: 

A  true  vaccine  is  a  product  con- 
taining living  germs  of  the  disease 
to  be  prevented.  These  germs  are 
greatly  weakened  by  heat  or  other- 
wise to  avoid  giving  the  animal  or 


He   showed   us   the   "incubators"  I  person  into  whom  it  is  injected,  a 


at  the  main  laboratories  where  were 
bottles  of  all  kinds  of  virulent  bac- 
teria growing  in  favorable  mixtures. 
Here  were  bottles  lying  flatwise  one- 
fourth  full  of  liquid  covered  by  tu- 
bercle bacteria  for  production  of 
tuberculin.     The  "incubator"  room 


serious  form  of  the  disease. 

A  bacterial  vaccine  or  bacterin 
contains  dead  bacteria  and  their 
products. 

Serum  is  the  fluid  part  of  blood 
of  animals  which  have  been  immun- 
ized against  the  specific  disease  or- 


Bleedins  horse  for  Anthrax  Serum.    Healthy  animals  are  osed  In  making  serum.  All 
surgical  precautions  are  taken  In  withdrawing  blood  to  avoid  any  contamination. 


is  kept  at  about  99  degrees  Fahren- 
heit perpetually  by  electric  heaters 
and  an  electric  thermostat.  The  tu- 
bercular germs  thrive  and  multiply 
here  about  three  months,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wood,  and  are  then  put 
for  an  hour  into  an  Arnold  sterili- 
zer where  flowing  steam  kills  them. 
The  liquid  and  dead  bacteria  in  the 
bottles  are  then  set  into  boiling  wa- 
ter which  eva'porates  the  liquid  to 
one  tenth  of  its  original  volume. 
The  bugs  are  by  this  time  well 
cooked.  The  product  thus  made  is 
the  "Koch's  old  tuberculin"  which 
is  used  extensively.  To  get  "pre- 
cipitated" or  "purified"  tuberculin, 
the  Koch's  old  tuberculin  is  diluted 
with  alcohol  which  precipitates  the 
active  principle  of  the  tuberculin. 
The  alcohol  and  liquid  are*  then 
poured  off,  the  precipitate  dried  to 
a  powder,  and  later  it  is  mixed  with 
liquid  for  injection  in  the  tubercu- 
lin test.  How  tuberculin  testing 
prevents  spread  of  the  disease  is 
another  story  told  in  other  columns. 

While  there  is  no  particular  need 
of  testing  the  sterility  of  such  a 
product,  it  is  nevertheless  tested  in 
two  ways  before  any  of  each  lot  is 


ganism.  It  contains  the  ready 
formed  "antibodies"  dissolved  as  su- 
gar is  dissolved  in  water,  but  does 
not  contain  germs,  blood  corpuscles, 
flbrin,  etc. 

Tuberculin  and  mallein  are  diag- 
nostic agents  made  by  growing  tu- 
bercle and  glanders  bacteria  in  suit- 
able media  and  filtering  the  germs 
out  after  killing  them. 

BLACKLEG  PREVENTIVES. 

For  blackleg  prevention,  three 
preparations  are  made.  One  is  the 
vaccine  pills  with  which  cattlemen 
are  familiar.  They  are  made  by  in- 
jecting blackleg  germs  into  a  heal- 
thy calf;  and  when  it  has  died,  by 
grinding  the  diseased  muscles  and 
incubating  the  bacteria  in  them  at 
about  190  degrees  Fahrenheit  until 
the  germs  are  properly  weakened 
but  not  killed.  They  grow  best  at 
about  99  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Then 
these  ground-up  muscles  are  made 
into  pills  which  are  injected  into  the 
cattle  to,  be  immunized.  The  weak- 
ened germs  set  up  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease  which  causes  the  cattle 
to  make  within  their  own  blood  the 
immunizing  "antibodies." 


Now  why  not  generate  these  "an- 
tibodies" in  the  laboratory  and  in- 
ject them  into  cattle  to  be  immun- 
ized without  injecting  any  .live 
germs  of  disease?  This  the  Cutter 
Laboratory  has  done,  by  sterilizing 
diseased  blood.  Altering  all  germs 
and  blood  bodies  out  of  it,  leaving 
the  antibodies  dissolved  in  the  se- 
rum. Such  a  product  is  called  "ag- 
gressin"  and  has  proved  equally  ef- 
fective but  with  no  risk.  Going  a 
step  further,  pure  cultures  of  black- 
leg germs  are  incubated  in  the  lab- 
oratory without  requiring  loss  of 
animals,  using  "culture  media" 
made  of  bouillon,  sugar,  etc.  When 
all  germs  have  been  killed  and  fil- 
tered out  of  this,  the  product  is 
called  "filtrate."  But  these  are 
only  preventives.  To  cure  blackleg 
in  sick  animals,  considerable  suc- 
cess is  gained  from  use  of  "anti- 
blackleg  serum"  prepared  from  the 
blood  of  horses  that  have  been  highly 
immunized  against  blackleg.  This 
serum  is  the  first  preparation  to  use 
in  outbreaks  and  gives  immediate 
immunity  lasting  about  two  weeks, 
besides  the  benefit  of  its  curative 
properties. 

THE  ANTHRAX  LABORATORY. 

Anthrax  serum  and  anthrax  prod- 
ucts are  prepared  in  the  separate 
special  "anthrax  laboratory."  We 
were  shown  75  horses  here  which 
had  been  innoculated  with  anthrax 
for  serum  production.  Very  few 
ever  get  visibly  sick,  but  are  enough 
so  to  make  the  ^ntibodies.  All  the 
horses  are  quarantined  10  flays  be- 
fore entering  this  lot  and  are  tested 
for  glanders  to  be  sure  they  are 
healthy  in  all  respects. 

"No  horse  that  comes  into  this 
part  of  our  plant  ever  goes  out 
alive,"  said  the  doctor.  "We  in- 
ject Into  each  one  the  untold  mil- 
lions of  anthrax  organisms  that 
grow  on  35  square  inches  of  agar 
(culture  medium)  two  weeks  before 
we  bleed  him.  About  once  every  35 
days  we  take  from  each  horse  6000 
to  9000  centimeters  (five  to  eight 
quarts).  The  serum  taken  from  this 
blood  is  tested  for  sterility  and  po- 
tency on  guinea  pigs.  The  sawdust 
and  shavings,  the  droppings,  and  all 
horses  that  die  or  fail  to  produce 
potent  serum,are  burned  in  a  spe- 
cial incerator  within  the  labora- 
tory." As  we  left  the  enclosure,  we 
waded  through  a  shallow  puddle  of 
disinfectant. 

HOG  CHOLERA  SEECH  AND  VIRUS. 

The  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus 
laboratories  under  immediate  su- 
pervision of  Dr.  R.  A.  Caldwell  and 
a  government  inspector  are  of  spe- 
cial interest.  The  laboratory  proper 
is  a  long  line  of  cement  rooms 
on  each  side  of  a  hall,  one  for  each 
operation.  All  furniture  is  mov- 
able and  easily  sterilized;  and  all 
workers  wear  white  aprons  as  they 
do  everywhere  in  the  Cutter  Labor- 
atories. Cholera  pigs  for  virus  pro- 
duction are  in  a  separate  stable 
along  one  side,  and  virus  from  them 
is  entirely  handled  in.  the  rooms  on 
that  side  of  the  building.  Hyper- 
immune hogs  are  kept  in  a  separate 
stable  on  the  opposite  side,  and  se- 
rum made  from  their  blood  is  all 
handled  in  the  rooms  on  that  side 
of  the  laboratories,  so  aa  to  Insure 
the  utmost  accuracy. 
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Bernstein  Sale  Averages  $79.30  a  Head 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Eur.il  Press.] 


It  was  a  deserved  compliment  that 
was  paid  William  Bernstein  of  Han- 
ford  when  buyers  eagerly  picked  up 
the  good  things  offered  at  his  re- 
duction sale,  held  April  17 — a  com- 
pliment because  the  people  bought 
Bernstein  bred  hogs,  not  some  that 
Mr.  Bernstein^  had  bought  to  spec- 
ulate on.  Probably  there  is  no  herd 
on  the  Coast  that  comes  nearer  be- 
ing "home  made"  than  is  the  Bern- 
stein herd,  and  the  stock  offered  at 
this  sale  included  many  of  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's choicest  animals. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
real  buyers,  and  both  Col.  Rhoades 
and  Mr.  Bernstein  were  in  their 
happiest  moods.  Sixty  head  were 
offered  and  sold  for  a  total  of 
?4;712.  This  means  an  average  of 
$79.30  per  head,  which  was  excel- 
lent, considering  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  offering  consisted  of  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  pigs. 

The  older  animals  brought  good 
prices.  The  top  boar  was  Young 
Jumbo,  a  son  of  R.  H.  Whitten's 
Jumbo  Model,  who  went  to  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son  of  Grangeville  for  $400. 
This  yearling  is  one  of  the  finest 
boars  ever  led  into  a  sales  ring  and 
will  make  a  good  name  for  himself 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  si  3ek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow*oRa'"Calve8 

 _£___  Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc. 

Dep<.  9,  Pftalum«,  C«I 


THE  SELF-OSLING  WINDMILL 

ha*  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor. i 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  wii 
venting  wear  and  enabling  thi  ( 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   ana   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AER MOTOR  C0^  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCklERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINBLANO  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pear»on.  Prop.  Woodland.  C»l. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
85  yean  In  thi,  buaineM.  I  eel) 
direct  to  the  consumer  Ton  ad 
m  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tank,  from  300  gallon,  to 
10.000  gallon,  in  nock.  A  ,tock 
tank  8x2  ft..  910.  For  hot  cli 
mates  get  my  patent  tank.  Refer 
ence:  Farmer,  St  Merchant*  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2967. 
ft.  r.  WILSON.        Imkui.  Oml 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

■XPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale,  OsadactMl  im  All  Pacta  *f  Call/oral*. 

Bea  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

Wil-W  So.  Mala  St,         Lea  Angeles.  CmL 


in  the  good  herd  which  Hoag  &  Son 
are  building  up.  They  also  secured 
a  line  sow  for  $125. 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  another 
yearling,  was  sold  to  W.  T.  Dice  of 
Fowler  and  Chas.  Gatewood  &  Sons 
of  Fresno  for  $300. 

The  top  sow,  King's  Rosebud  2d, 
went  to  Mr.  Dice  for  $300.  He 
bought  her  little  sister  a  year  ago 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  her 
that  he  carn^  back  for  more  of  the 
same  breeding. 

H.  D.  McCune  secured  a  choice 
yearling  sow  in  Rosebud  Quality  1st, 
paying  $230,  and  A.  Buckland  & 
Son  of  Fresno  took  her  litter  mate 
at  $210. 

The  heaviest  buyer  in  point  of 
numbers  was  Mrs.  Leta  L.  Losleben 
of  Visalia,  who  purchased  nine  head. 
H.  N.  Martin  of  Atwater  secured 
seven. 

Other  buyers  were  W.  E.  Martin, 
Visalia;  W.  L.  Choisser,  Riverdale; 
Howard  C.  Peterson,  Reedley;  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton;  W.  H.  Richards,  Vi- 
salia; Leo  E.  Hubbard,  Lemoore;  H. 
D.  McCune,  Lemoore;  C.  O.  Gould, 
Carruthers;  J.  A.  Raymond,  An- 
giola;  Walter  C.  Fricklin,  Kerman; 
T.  E.  Cochran,  Corcoran;  J.  Q.  Mar- 
tin, Atwater;  G.  B.  Martin,  Visalia; 
R.  G.  Hamblin,  Kingsburg;  A.  J. 
Vanclief,  Riverdale;  M.  M.  Dyer, 
Chowchilla;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Wm.  Hill,  R.  L.  Waltz,  John 
Bernstein,  M.  Bassett  and  F.  V. 
Smith  of  Hanford. 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  sale  that  he 
donated  an  October  gilt  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  she  was  struck  off  to  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw  for  $72.50. 


LIVESTOCK  MORTALITY  STATIS- 
TICS. 

A  late  summary  showing  the  con- 
dition of  livestock  for  California, 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates and  received  through  the 
field  agents  for  California,  is  as 
follows:  ' 

10-Yr. 
1918     1917  Aver. 

Mortality  per  1000: 

Horses   20        16  20 

Cattle,  disease... 22        20  22 

do,  exposure. .. 40        22  22 
Sheep,  disease...  20        24  24 

do,  exposure ...  25        33  32 

Lambs  75        85  71 

Swine    .  .  .  I  30        35  38 

By  reason  of  the  long  drouth  we 
were  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
mortality  would  be  much  greater 
than  last  year,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  in  some  counties  there  were 
many  cattle  to  die  from  starvation, 
and  many  more  died  from  exposure, 
because  of  their  impoverished  con- 
dition they  could  not  withstand  the 
storms,  nevertheless,  taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  All  livestock  came 
through  the  winter  with  a  surpris- 
ingly low  percentage  of  loss — range 
horses  and  cattle  alone  showing  a 
greater  loss  than  last  year. 

The  condition  of  cattle  shows  that 
they  have  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  drouth,  but  the 
condition  of  all  other  stock  is  grat- 
ifying. In  this  connection  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  growers  of 
swine  have  almost  thoroughly  over- 
come the  dreaded  ravages  of  cholera. 
 1 — 

Livestock  thieves  are  numerous  in 
Oregon.  The  commissioners  of  Ben- 
ton county  have  hung  up  a  reward 
of  $500  for  information  that  will 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  livestock 
thieves. 

California  Gretchel,  a  Toggen- 
berg  milch  goat  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  has  had  her  photo 
snapped  standing  on  two  of  four  ten- 
gallon  cans,  which  were  required  to 
hold  her  highest  month's  production 
of  milk. 


AlONTELENA  HERD  sf 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Soars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  col) 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tope  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Saw,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1915;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  UP- 

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

JVI.  BASSETT  ' 


Hanford,  Gal. 


— 


A  Poland  China  Sire  of  Proven  Worth 
Lad  O  Promise  is  months  old 

IS  FOR  SALE 

A  broad,  high  back,  smooth  coat  of  hair,  hams  that  cannot  be  beaten;  big,  strong- 
boned  and  up  on  his  toes.  His  pigs  look  just  like  him.  The  mellow,  easy-feeding  kind 
we  all  like.    Come  and  see  them. 

Also  haVe  a  young  boar.  10  months  old.  by  the  great  boar.  President,  out  of  a  dam 
by  Chief  Picture  2nd,  out  of  Candy  Kid.  A  full  brother  to  the  sow  topping  the  Han- 
ford Breeders'  February  sale  at  $300.  Best  of  breeding  and  an  outstanding  individual. 
Both  are  cholera  immune.    Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

W.  T.  DICE  FOWLER,  CALIF. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feejding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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DAIRY  BREEDERS'  NOTES 


JERSEY  NOTES. 

J.  A.  Goodal  of  Keyes  sold  a  Jer- 
sey bull  to  M.  Cook  of  Turlock. 

Guy  Miller  sold  to  B.  L.  Bonnett 
of  Hughson  a  son  of  Atlanta  Inter- 
est. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  sold  a 
bull  to  W.  E.  Fleming  of  Churchill, 
Nevada,  and  one  to  C.  E.  Edmond- 
son  of  Tulare. 

W.  J.  Hackett  of  Ceres  recently 
sold  a  young  Jersey  bull  to  Frank 
Sawdey.  Mr.  Hackett  has  four  cows 
on  test  at  this  time. 

C.  D.  Hayworth  of  Modesto  re- 
cently sold  bulls  to  Vanassan  Bros, 
of  Ripon,  G.  W.  Garlick  of  Modesto 
and  W.  M.  Michaud  of  Hughson. 

These  tests  were  made  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  under  ordinary  dairy 
conditions  and  clearly  indicate  the 
value  of  good  breed  in  dairying. 

On  another  page  we  print  the  pic- 
ture of  Fern's  Silver  Ray,  a  fine 
Jersey  cow  owned  by  F.  H.  Van 
Derpoel  of  El  Centro. 

Santa  Margarita  Stock  Farm  of 
Modesto  sold  two  heifers  to  E.  F. 
Smith,  who  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  Jersey  herd  at  Haywards.  Mr. 
Smith  bought  a  son  of  Atlanta  In- 
terest from  Guy  H.  Miller. 


There  are  two  ways  for  dairy- 
profits  to  go — into  the  feeding 
trough  by  improper  skimming,  or 
into  the  bank  account  through  the 
Sharpies  Separator.  Skims  clean  at 
any  speed-no  other  separator  does. 

SHARPLES 

C SUCTION— FEED  n 
REAM  SEPARATOR 


Over  a  million 

Sharpies  Separators 
are  showing  the  prof- 
it way  —  the  clean 
skim  way— to  farm- 
ers the  world  over. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago 
Sso  Francisco  Toronto 

SC-2 


Leonard  Farm 

JERSEYS 


Bulls  from  Register  of 
Merit  Cows — Write  for 
Prices  and  Pedigrees. 
Also  Duroc  Jersey- 
Swine. 

W.  J.  HACKETT 

CERES,  CAL. 


Rancho  Santa  Margarita 

JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  for  sale  sired  by 
Poney's  Gertie's  Lad  and  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
D.  F.  Conant,  Rte  B,  Modesto,  Cal. 


The  Americam  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  offered  $140  in  prizes  for  the 
California  Liberty  Show  at  Los  An- 
geles Oct.  20  to  26;  $260  for  the 
California  State  Fair;  $260  for  the 
Oregon  State  Fair;  $140  for  the 
Arizona  State  Fair;  and  $65  for  the 
Nevada  State  Fair. 

Among  the  Jersey  cows  winning 
distinction  for  superior  dairy  per- 
formance this  one  has  set  a  mark 
which  is  worthy  of  all  dairymen's 
admiration.  She  was  the  only  gold 
medal  winner  in  California  in  1916. 
that  year  producing  12.640.8  lbs.  of 
milk — 700.72  lbs.  of  fat.  She  came 
fresh  January  18,  1917,  again  pro- 
ducing 14.702.8  lbs.  of  milk — 779.54 
lbs.  of  fat,  thus  exceeding  her  for- 
mer record. 

By  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club's  records  up  to  Feb.  28,  1918, 
163  cows  were  entered  in  the  Re- 
gister of  Merit  in  February  1918.  A 
total  of  3223  two-year-olds  have 
averaged  357  pounds  fat;  1538  3- 
year-olds  have  averaged  408  pounds; 
1164  4-year  olds  459;  3065  5-year 
olds  480;  and  the  8990  records  of 
cows  of  all  ages  averaged  7842 
pounds  milk  testing  an  average  of 
5.37  per  cent  fat  and  containing 
421  pounds  fat.  The  best  record  Is 
999  pounds  fat. 

Empress  Lass,  the  prize  cow  in  the 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.  herd,  has  just 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  by  King's 
Valet.  San  Joaquin's  Lottie  of  the 
same  herd  in  five  times  calving  has 
dropped  three  pair  of  twins.  She 
dropped  two  pair  last  year,  one  in 
January  and  one  in  November,  and 
besides  produced  608.5  pounds  but- 
terfat  in  the  year.  Mr.  Locke  has 
85  cows  in  test.  He  is  building  a 
new  milk  barn  with  a  capacity  of 
100  cows  and  intends  to  erect  two 
more  silos  this  season.  He  reports 
the  best  feed  prospect  for  many 
years.  Recent  sales  from  this  herd 
are  as  follows:  Two  heifers  and  a 
bull  to  B.  Bruck  of  St.  Helena,  who 
is  establishing  a  purebred  herd,  a 
bull  to  P.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  breed- 
ers at  Sacramento,  bull  to  L.  H. 
Sawyer,  Gait,  and  bull  to  D.  W. 
Griffith,  Gait.  ' 

AYRSHIRE  NOTES. 

A  new  Ayrshire  herd  will  be  shown 
at  the  fairs  this  year.  The  Elkhorn 
Farm,  owned  by  J.  Henry  Meyer  of 
San  Francisco  and  located  near  Wat- 
sonville,  is  in  immediate  charge  of 
R.  L.  Hendrie,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  Fieldman  Watson  of  the 
Ayrshire  Association  as  one  of  the 
best  showmen  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Meyer  bought  a  carload  of  regis- 
tered Ayrshires  last  fall  from  J.  R. 
Valentine  of  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
them  are  sired  by  Finlayston,  a  bull 
with  90  A.  R.  daughters,  or  by 
Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch,  whose 
11  A.  R.  daughters  average  over 
10,000  pounds  milk  testing  over  4 
per  cent.  High  fat  percentage  is 
characteristic  in  the  herd.  Among 
the  daughters  of  Finlayston  in  the 
Elkhorn  herd  are  Rena  Ross  III, 
whose  record  is  16,114  pounds  milk 
and  804  pounds  butter  as  a  four- 
year-old.  One  of  the  herd  bulls  is 
Penshurst  Statesman,  out  of  Mon- 
arch's May  Mischief,  whose  two- 
year-old  record  is  10,297  pounds 
milk  and  460  pounds  butter.  She  is 
out  of  the  world's  record  cow,  which 
produced  25,329  pounds  milk  and 
1053  pounds  butter.  The  other  herd 
bull  is  a  grandson  of  Jean  Armour 
III,  world's  record  three-year-old, 
with  21,938  pounds  milk  and  859.65 
pounds  butterfat.  The  cows  were 
picked  for  high  records,  fine  udders, 
and  big  teats.  The  latter  are  uni- 
formly found  on  daughters  of -Ba- 
ron's Best  of  BargenoQh. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  trophy 
for  the  highest  producing  Ayrshire 
in  the  California  State  Cow  Compe- 
tition was  received  and  highly  ap- 
preciated. Appreciated  not  only  for 
the  artistic  lines  and  beauty  of  the 
cup  itself,  but  .also  because  It  re- 
flects not  only  In  the  engraving 
thereon  but  from  its  highly  polished 
silver  the  spirit  shown  by  your  val- 


King's  Valet  and  Empress  Lass 

Make  a  combination  of  Jersey  blood  that  for  either  production  or  type 
cannot  be  beaten  on  this  coast.  We  offer  a  goodly  number  of  young 
bulls  that  are  strong  in  this  blood.  All  our  females  are  on  test  and  are 
making  good.  Our  herd  sires  are  Kings  Valet,  a  son  of  Kings  Valet  out 
of  Empress  Lass,  Borello's  Golden  Laddie,  etc.  They  are  of  Financial 
Kmg,  Golden  Ferns,  Marigold,  and  St.  Lambert  blood,  the  kind  that 
improve  production  persistency,  constitution,  size,  and  type. 

Pedigreed  bull  calves  with  or  without  registration.  Cows  with  rec- 
ords, all  tuberculin  tested,  priced  right.   '  J 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.  Lockford,  Cal. 

Also  breeding  O.  I.  C. 
Hogs  and  Horses 


EMPRESS  LASS 

Grand  Champion  Washington,  Oregon, 
California  and  A.Y.P.  Exposition. 


KING'S  VALET 

Gold  Medal  and  Senior  Champion 
Bull  at  State  Fair. 


FOR 

Grand  Champion 


SALE 
Bun  LA 


POSS 


Out  of  GOLDEN  MARDIK 
Has  won  the  blue  ribbon  wherever  shown.    We  believe  this  Jersey  bull 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  individuals  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
S.  F.  WILLIAMS,  .  Glenn,  Cal. 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.M.McLOUTH,  Orland.Cal. 

Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.A.JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare.  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 

Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


JERSEY- 


$500- 


BULL 


For  Glen  Tanna'9  Patriot.  Just  old  enough  for  service.  His  dam.  Glen  Tanna'e  Sybil, 
made  478  lbs.  butter  as  a  yearling:  now  milking;  60  lbs.  per  day.  Should  make  1000 
lbs.  of  butter.     Express  prepaid  to  your  station. 


202  Wilcox  Bldg. 


Reid  Stock  Farm 


PORTLAND,  OK. 


Elkhorn  Farm  Ayrshires 

Finlayston  and  Jean  Armour  Bloodlines 


Production 


Quality 


Ki'con] : 


Rena  Ross  III. 

16.114  lbs.  milk.  804  lbs.  butter  as  junior  four-year-old. 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 
INQUIRY  AND  INSPECTION  INVITED 


i.  HENRY  MEYER,  Owner, 
440  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Franrlsro,  Cal. 


ROKKRT  I..  HENDRIE,  Herdsman. 
It.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  82, 
WatsonvUle,  Cal. 


PF°»r»M»?  nS*crdJ  V\      Fitting,  and 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ued  publication.  The  Ayrshire  is 
not  particularly  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  through  the  giving  of 
such  prizes  there  is  some  inducement 
for  those  owning  these  beautiful 
Scotch  cattle  to  enter  in  competi- 
tions and  exhibit  at  the  various 
fairs.  With  best  wishes  for  your  in- 
creasing future  success  in  the  agri- 
cultural world,  I  am,  very  truly 
yours. — E.  B.  McParland. 

The  cow  referred  to,  Willowmoor 
Vesta  4th,  is  a  good  example  of  what 
is  being  done  by  all  constructive 
breeders.  Vesta  combines  show  type 
with  production  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Good  conformation  and  a 
strong  constitution  must  be  had  in 
order  to  support  the  machine  for  the 
giving  of  large  quantities  of  milk. 
This  applies  equally  to  grade  cows, 
improved  by  the  use  of  purebred 
bulls.  Many  of  the  high  producers 
in  the  contest  referred  to  were  high 
grades,  some  carrying  more  than 
seven-eighths  of  the  blood  of  some 
particular  breed. 


The  production  breed- 
ing back  of  these  2  great 
sires  will  count  in  your 
herds  both  for  TYPE 
and  PRODUCTIOM 


King  korndyke  Pontiac 

Our  Junior  herd  sire.  His  dam, 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker,  is  the  greatest  dairy 
cow  in  California.  She  has  just 
added  to  her  other  laurels  the 
winning  of  the  California  Dairy 
Competition  with  an  actual  pro- 
duction of  819.42  lbs.  butter  fat 
in  10  months,  giving  her  credit 
for  a  total  of  966.9  lbs.  fat  as  a 
Junior  three-year-old. 


Prince  Riverside  Walker 

Our  senior  herd  sire,  is  by  the 
same  sire  as  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker  and  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Aaggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  2nd,  the  World's  offi- 
cial record  cow  with  1331.77 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

A  few  sons  of  Prince  River- 
side Walker  are  for  sale  at  this 
time.  They  are  priced  reason- 
ably and  will  not  remain  unsold 
long. 

Our  entire  herd  is  Tuberculin 
Tested. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

TULARE,  CAL. 

V.  J.  Higdoo,  Owner   H.  L.  Reld,  Herdsman 


Vesta,  this  grand  representative 
of  the  Ayrshire  in  California,  was 
bred  by  J.  W.  Clise  of  Washington. 
At  the  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition 
she  won  first  prize  as  a  three-year- 
old  and  was  second  in  the  advanced 
registry  class  with  a  record  begun 
after  five  years.  Since  that  time 
she  has  been  entered  at  the  State 
fairs,  several  of  the  county  fairs, 
the  Land  Show  at  San  Francisco.  At 
Sacramento  in  1916  she  scored  the 
highest  of  all  breeds — 93  points. 

When  two  years  and  a  half  old 
Vesta's  record  was  10,487  lbs.  of 
milk,  467.85  lbs.*  of  butterfat.  Her 
world's  record  as  a  junior  four-year- 
old  is  17,755  lbs.  of  milk,  753.18 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 


DAIRY  SHORTHORNS. 

Nine  cows  of  the  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg Milking  Shorthorn  herd  made 
Class  A  records  in  the  1917  record 
of  merit  list  of  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen 
reports  the  following  recent  sales  of 
dairy  Shorthorns:  Three  head  to 
Mr.  Grounds  of  Fresno,  one  bull  to 
Harringer  of  Oroville,  one  heifer 
out  of  imported  cow  to  the  Otis  herd 
in  Ohio. 


Has  your  town  gone  over  the  top? 
You  have  still  time  to  help  it  over. 
BUY  A  BOND! 

H0LSTEIN~N0TES. 

Raphella  Johanna  Aaggie  3rd,  a 
purebred  Holstein  cow  on  test  in  the 
Napa  State  Farm  herd,  made  3795.6 
lbs.  milk  in  the  first  30  days,  beating 
the  best  previous  world's  record  by 
18  pounds. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  have  dem- 
onstrated the  benefits  of  tile  drain- 
age on  their  Grizzly  Island  ranch. 
They  are  tiling  a  considerable  addi- 
tional acreage  this  year. 

Sinaloa  Josephus,  a  cow  owned  by 
A.  M.  Bibens  with  a  record  of  21 
pounds,  made  while  milking  in  the 
dairy  string  has  just  freshened  and 
will  be  put  on  test.    She  appears  to 


Donklnita    Colantha    De    Kol    2d,    owned  by 
Kounias  stuck  Farm,  Modesto. 

be  in  condition  to  make  a  big  re- 
cord. Five  other  cows  in  the  herd 
will  soon  go  on  test.  Mr.  Bibens  is 
selling  off  all  of  his  grade  cows  and 
will  keep  all  purebreds  from  now 
on. 

The  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland, 
report  records  as  follows:  Nadgy 
Korndyke  Mooie,  3rd,  28  months 
old,  butter  T-  days  23.909.  30  days 
98.665,  60  days  192.548,  90  days 
279.476.  Salambo  Korndyke  2nd, 
28  months  old,  butter  7  days  17.558, 
30  days  69.960,  60  days  134.80,  90 
days  203.42.  Both  of  these  heifers 
are  daughters  of  King  Mead  of  Riv- 
erside. Modjeska  Crane  Jr.,  3-year- 
old,  butter  305  days  649.43.  Mar- 
gie Mooie  2d,  senior  4-year-old, 
butter  305  days  795.80.  Nadgy 
Korndyke  Mooie  2d,  junior  2-year- 
old,  butter  305  days  572.28.  Fidor- 
ence  Mead,  senior  4-year-old,  butter 
305  days  778.08.  Modjeska  Crane 
4th,  junior  2-year  old,  butter  305 
days,  463.80.  Ficedes,  butter  7 
days  23.32.  ' 

Bridgford  Company  Holsteins  have 
been  making  some  records  recently 
that  are  a  credit  to  California  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Bridgford.  They  are 
as  follows:  Mercedes  Inka  Henger- 
veld,  age  7  years  11  months;  made 
butter  7  days  34.02,  milk  696.8,  but- 
ter 30  days  140.57,  milk  3043.3. 
Sarah  Topsy  Dekol,  age  5  years  4 
months  (a  granddanghter  of,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs),  butter  7  days 
32.40,  milk  701.7.  Countess  Katie 
Hiengerveld  (daughter  of  Judge  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol),  4  years  9  months. 


butter  7  days  31.14,  milk  645.7. 
Adirondack  Wietske  Dairy  Maid,  5 
years  9  months  (daughter  of  a  32- 
pound  grandson  of  Johanna  Aaggie 
2nd  Lad),  butter  7  days  30.41,  milk 
624.3.  Raphaella  De  Kol  Pontiac 
(granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs), 6  years  11  months,  butter  7 


days  33.80,  milk  671.2.  Woodbine 
Rosa  Pearl,  5  years,  butter  7  days 
30.52,  milk  741.  Fairmont  Pauline 
De  Kol  II,  2  years,  butter  7  days 
23.02,  milk  476  (granddaughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra).  Tora 
Pontiac  of  Vina,  2  years  7  months, 
butter  7  days  24.68,  milk  508.  They 


King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke 

Great  Head  of  Palo  Alto  Stock  farm 
Holstein  Herd 


HIS  SIRE: 

King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke.  59 
A.    R.    O.    daughters,  including 
Mabel  Segis  Korndyke.    Butter,  7 
days,  40.32  at  4  years.  (World's 
record    when    made.)      3  other 
daughters  over  30  lbs.    21  daugh- 
ters from  20  to  30  lbs.  Grandsire 
of  40-lb.  3 ^-year-old.    His  sire's 
sire,  King  Segis,  59  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters.   Dam,  Pontiac  Clothilde  De 
Kol  2nd.    Butter,  7  days,  37.21  lbs. 
Butter,   1   year,   1271.60.  World's 
record  when  made. 


HIS  DAM: 

Beauty  Rauwerd  De  Kol.  Butter, 
7  days,  30.54  lbs.  Milk,  709.90. 
Butter,  30  days,  120.98  lbs.  Milk, 
2914.40.  His  dam's  sire,  Pietertje 
Hengerveld  Count  De  Kol,  99 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  8  with  rec- 
ords for  28*to  v33  lbs.  39  with  rec- 
ords for  20  to  28  lbs. 


His  first  seven  sires  have  492  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Four  over  40  lbs.  in 
7  days,  33  over  30  lbs.  and  207  over  20  lbs.  His  grandsire,  King  Segis, 
and  his  great  grandsire,  Pontiac  Korndyke,  are  two  of  the  greatest  trans- 
mitters of  great  production  in  the  breed.  The  latter  has  141  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  and  84  A.  R.  sons. 

In  the  Palo  Alto  herd  King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke  has' a  splendid 
opportunity  to  transmit  his  great  production  breeding.  The  herd  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  cows  with  both  short  terms  and  yearly  records, 
including  such  cows  as  Laurameka,  State  record  4-year-old,  testing 
4.99%.  Finderne  Alexis  38.2  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as  a  3-year-old.  Roxie 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  25,300  lbs.  milk  in  365  days  and  1188  lbs.  butter.  He 
has  to  date  22  daughters  in  milk,  their  records  averaging  over  20  lbs.  in 
7  days  as  2-year-olds. 

We  will  later  give  you  full  details  of  this  great  sire. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 

M.        Tichenor,  Pres.,  PALO  ALTO,  Cal. 


PK  •  -BK  •  »-K  ■  JB-K •  JS-K  •  9-K  -  9'K  -  JB'K. -  J9"K  -  JB"K  -  9  K.  ■  »'K  *  »;K  -  JB"K "  3  K 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


For  Retained  Afterbirth 

Wben  a  cow  fails  to"clean"  promptly,  she  should  bo  8ushed  out  with  B-K.  A  retained  afterbirth 
neglected  may  cause  Abortion  or  Barrenness. 

B-K  as  a  douche  brings  the  afterbirth  naturally— saves  removing  by  hand.  B-K  kills  the  infect- 
ing germs  and  foul  odors — heals  the  uterus — removes  elime  and  acid— no  straining— no  irritation. 
B-K  is  much  more  ctTcctive  and  safer  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  dis- 
infectants, which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  but  make  it  more  acid. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name, 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information— "spe-     General  Laboratories 
cialtrialoHcr"andbulIetinsNo.52,"ContagiousAbortion,"and       3418  So.  Dickinson  St., 
No.  136,"Calf  Scours."  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


9:  K/ J> '%'  »-K-3-K-fi'K '  B-X  •  B;<i-S"-£. '       ~&~K'9  -K' 9'K' 9'K' 9'K,- 9'K 
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now  have  on  test  a  daughter  of  King 
Walker  5th,  age  2  years,  going  at  a 
26-pound  rate  and  giving  promise 
of  making  a  State  record  for  age. 

The  great  Holstein  herd  of  the  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation  has 
added  another  long  distance  record 
to  the  string  that  has  already  made 
it  famous  throughout  the  Holstein 
world.  Aralia  DeKol  Mead,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Mead  of  Riverside  and 
Aralia  DeKol,  has  completed  a  year's 
test  with  1214.95  pounds  butter  and 
23,043.7  pounds  of  milk.  This  is 
the  second  daughter  of  King  Mead 
to  exceed  1200  pounds  strictly  of- 
ficial test.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Aralia  DeKol  1142.32  pounds  and  is 
the  dam  of  Aralia  DeKol  Pontiac 
Mead,  932.44  pounds  as  a  two-year- 
old.  This  gives  an  average  for  the 
three  generations  of  1096.57.  Ara- 
lia DeKol  Mead  is  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  Aralia  DeKol  to  make  over 
1100  pounds.  Miss  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol   Walker,   winner   of   the  State 


land  now  maturing'  a  good  crop  of 
grain  hay,  some  of  which  has  been 
cut  for  green  feed  to  their  Holstein 
cows. 

E.  E.  Freeman  of  Modesto  re- 
cently sold  bulls  to  Thos.  C.  Robin- 
Bon  of  Ceres  and  M.  Bernado  of  Mo- 
desto, both  sired  by  his  bull  Segis 
Pontiac  De  Kol  Dutch,  whose  three 
nearest  dams  made  over  1000  pounds 
butter  in  a  year. 

List  of  recent  bull  sales  made  by 
J.  H. '  Harlan  Co.,  of  Woodland: 
Prince  Walker  Mooie,  to  Harvey 
Berglund,  Dixon.  Prince  Butter  Boy 
Walker  Fedora,  to  (3ivens  &  Dibble, 
Esparto.  Prince  Sandy  Walker,  to 
Fred  Ulrich,  Woodland.  Bull  calf 
to  Jacob  Sering,  -Woodland.  These 
all  sired  by  Prince  Butter  Boy  Wal- 
ker. Duke  Korndyke  Crane,  sired 
by  King  Korndyke  Pontiac,  to  John 
Felix,  Winters. 

The  Toyon  Farms  Association  of 
San  Jose  has  recently  finished  about 
ten  highly  creditable  records  mostly 


Nadgy  Korndyke  Mooie  3d,  owned  by  J.  H.  Harlan,  Woodland.     Tmt  at  28  months: 

279.476  lhg.  butter  In  UO  days. 


Dairy  Cow  Competition,  has  pro- 
duced to  the  first  of  April  (335 
days),  1111.00  pounds  butter  from 
2195.6  pounds  milk,  which  is  the 
second  highest  record  ever  made  by 
a  Junior  three  -  year  -  old  Holstein 
heifer.  What  makes  it  the  more  cred- 
itable is  the  fact  thkt  she  is  due 
to  calve  in  about  ten  days  and  could 
not  complete  a  year's  test.  Tilly  Al- 
cartra  is  still  producing  above  100 
pounds  milk  a  day  and  up  to  this 
time  is  some  650  pounds  ahead  of 
her  best  former  record. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  recently  sold  a 
bull  to  Wm.  Breazeale  of  Modesto. 

J.  M.  Benoit  of  Modesto  reports 
the  recent  shipment  of  two  cows  to 
Glenn  county  and  nine  bulls  to  Tu- 
lare and  Los  Banos. 

The  Millbrae  Dairy  has  built  four 
big  silos  this  season  to  be  filled  with 
corn  which  will  be  planted  on  low- 


made  by  two-year-olds.  Among  them 
are  Finderne  Buttergirl  Centerville, 
19.4£  pounds  butter  in  7  days;  Fin- 
derne Netherland  Fayne  2d,  24.40 
pounds;  Ononis  Vale  Kingmaster, 
17.98;  Finderne  Susan  Korndyke, 
17.36;  Finderne  Jondine  Fayne, 
17.34;  Creamcup  Betsy  Pontiac  Burke 
(junior  three-year-old),  23.39;  Miss 
Wayne  of  Yuba  (4-year-old),  30.66; 
Boskedel  2nd  (10-year-old),  21.07 
(one  of  her  daughters,  Bertha  Bos- 
kedel, has  a  two-year  record  of 
21.62). 

The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  of  Palo 
Alto  has  about  200  registered  Hol- 
steins,  among  which  are  a  lot'  of 
high  records.  Some  of  these  are 
Roxie  Pauline  Burke  Hengerveld, 
1188.23  pounds  butter  from  25,175.5 
pounds  milk;  Finderne  Alexis  Korn- 
dyke (record  as  a  3-year-old),  38.2 
pounds  butter;  Laura  Meka  former 


HAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 

MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTI\(.> 
CUPOLAS 


Louden  Barn  Equipment 


VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GI  TTKR  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
Milk  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


The  dairyman's  big  problem  today  is  the  problem  of 
labor.  Good  hands  are  Scarce  and  wages  hljrh.  Louden 
Barn  Equipment  solves  the  problem.    It  means 

LESS  MONEY   FOR   LA  13 OR 

One  man  on  a  Louden-equiDned  dairy  ranch  can  do  the 
work  ol  two  or  three  on  a  ranch  with  old-style  equipment 
Besides,  the  cows  are  healthier,  more  contented,  and  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE, 

FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS — 112  pares  of  practical 

plans.  Crowded  with  valuable  information.  Complete  cat- 
alog of  Louden  Bam  Equipment  also  free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street  424  E.  Third  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Sale  of  Extraordinary  Character 

Fourth  Sacramento  Sale 

140  Registered  Holsteins  140 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento 
JUNE  5,  6,  1918 

Comprising  the  most  highly  bred  cattle  yet  offered  in  a  sale  of  equal  number  in  tb» 
state  There  are  many  great  show  individuals  in  the  lot.  including  the  entire  aaow  herd 
from  one  farm.  And  these  cattle  will  be  in  condition  on  sale  day.  We  shall  positively 
decline  to  admit  to  the  sales  ring  animals  that  are  not  in  fit  sale  condition. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  SALE: 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons.  Woodland:  Henderson  Company,  Sacramento;  Paeiflo  States 
Corporation,  Tulare:  Buena  Alta  Herd,  Oakland;  Gotshall  it  Magriider.  Rlpon:  Bonlta 
Stock  Farm,  Lodl;  McAllster  &  Son,  Chino;  Stalder  Bros.,  Rlvrrcidr;  The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co., 
Williams. 

There  will  be 

A  30-POUND  JUNIOR  4-YEAR-OLD  daughter  of  h  35-pound  sire. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER  out  of  a  27-pound  daughter  of  a  33- 

pound  cow.  * 
SEVERAL  DAUGHTERS  OF  40-POUND  SIRES. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  JANNEK,  James  J.  Jeffries' 
great  bull,  bred  to  the  96500  bull  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

A  LONG  LIST  OF  GREAT  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  up  to  •ver  2ff 
pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

AT  LEAST  A  DOZEN  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  KINO  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE,  all  out 
of  good  dams. 

SPLENDID  FEMALES  bred  to  such  great  sires  as  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites.  Cqlantha 

Sir  Pontiac  Anggie.  It.  King  Winnie.  Prince  Gelsehe  Walker.  King  Mead  of  Riverside. 

Supreme  Glista  Pietje.  King  Pontiac  Segia  Inka.  King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3d. 

Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke. 
A  GREAT  YOUNG  SON  OF  SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE  out  of  a  34-pound 

daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy  and  a  30-pound  dam. 
A  SON  OF  A  34-POUND  BULL  out  of  a  20.80-pound  4-year-old. 

A  SON  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE  27TH  out  of  a  29-pound  4-year-old  daughter 

of  King  Segis  11th. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  wonderful  animals  in  this  sale,  which  will  be  governed 
by  the  sales  rules  of  this  company,  every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale,  guaranteed  to 
be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retcst  by  the  purchaser. 

Catalog  free  on  request. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR.,  President  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Harold  B.  Rhoudes. 


■    WORLD'S    RECORD  PRODUCTION 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  QUALITY  j 

You  will  Find  Both  in  the  complete 
'  dispersal  of 

La  Conner  Flats  Stock  Farm  Holsteins  j 

Owned  by  J.  H.  HULBERT,  Jr. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  WASHINGTON 

Saturday,  May  25th,  1918 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that  from  every  standpoint  thu,  = 

la  the  most  desirable  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  ever  dispersed  at  public  = 
Bale  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  herd  has  been  tuberculin  tested  regularly  for  several  years  and  for  = 

some  time  bast  has  been  under  Federal  test.    The  herd  will  be  sold  urtder  .  g 

Federal  test  and  subject  to  00-day  re  test  by  the  purchaser.    In  addition.  = 

the  sale  will  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  this  company,  every  animal  ■ 
pledged  to  absolute  sale,  every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 

ORMSBY  SEtHS  MARIE 

223321 

Her  records  at  3  yr.  6  mo. : 

Milk.  7  daya  640.3  ^ 

Butter.  7  days. .  .  26.83  || 

Eight  months  after  calv-  3 

ing: 

Milk.  7  daya  493.6  = 

Butter.  7  days...  19.90  ■ 
365  daya  semi-official : 

Milk   07186.8  3 

(World's  record  urclaaa)  M 

'Butter   1089.67  I 

(Second  highest  in  class!  = 


In  the  sale: 
world's  record  producer  and 


show  heifer  of  = 


=       ORMSBY  SEGIS  MARIE, 
great  merit. 

=       A  TWO  TIMES  30-POUND  COW  and  her  two  daughters. 

=  42  DAUGHTERS  OF  SEOIS  PONTIAC  ACME,  whose  dam  is  a  high  yearly 
record  daughter  of  the  former  world's  record  cow.  Riverside  Sadie  De 
Kol  Burke.     His  first  four  2-year-old  daughters  now  on  official  test 

=  have  15.  18.  20.  and  23.9  pounds  butter  in  7  daya  to  their  credit. 

=      20  A.  R.  O.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  records  up  to  over  30  pounds  but- 

=  ter  in  7  days. 

=      46  DAUGHTERS  OF  A.  R.  O.  COWS.  32  of  them  out  of  dams  above  20 

=  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

=      40  SPLENDID  FEMALES  bred  to  four  great  yearly  record  bulls. 

Catalog  free  on  request. 
B  Management 

|    California  Breeders  Sales  andPedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr..  Pres.        C.  L.  HUGHES.  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Auctioneer— COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Lot  Angeles 
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State  4-year-old  record  32.9  pounds 
butter  from  milk  testing  4.99  per 
cent;  Jacoba's  Choicest  Mercedes, 
over  30  pounds;  Johanna  Princess 
Mooie  (as  3-year-old),  25  pounds  in 


Larger 

Milk  Yield 


-AND- 


Larger 

Cream  Checks 

are  what  you  want  to  offset  the 
higher  cost  of  dairying.  You 
can  get  them  by  breeding  up 
your  herd  with  sons  of 

Dutchland  Sir 
Pietertje  Creamelle 

our  young  herd  sire.  He  has 
big  production  backing.  His 
sire  was  out  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing cow,  Changeling,  and 
his  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the 
former  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale,  and  is  by  a 
grandson  of  De  Kol  2nd,  the 
foundation  cow  of  the  De  Kol 
family. 

That  he  transmits  his  breed- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
already  has  14  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  up  to  over 
30  pounds  butter  in  7  days  at  3 
years  of  age. 


A  daughter  of  Dutchland  Sir 
Pietertje  Creamelle 

Pauline  Inka  Creamelle,  one 
of  his  daughters,  has  just  come 
in  with  her  second  calf  and 
made  a  record  of  29  lbs.  as  a 
three-year-old,  beating  her  two- 
year-old  record  by  9  lbs. 

Prices  within  reach  of  any 
dairyman  who  wants  to  build 
up. 

Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

F.  STENZEL,  San  orenzo,  Cal. 


White  House 
Holsteins 

Will  sell'  well  bred  proven 
sire 

CERULA  JOSEPHUS 

He  has  20  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters, also  a  few  fine  bull 
calves. 

A.  M.  Bibens       Modesto,  Cal. 


seven  days,  110  pounds  in  March; 
and  Canary  Duchess  Mercedes,  8805 
pounds  milk  in  7  days. 

L.  H.  Moulton  formerly  connected 
with  the  Dr.  Hubert  Works  Hol- 
stein  herd  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is  now  su- 
perintendent of  the  herd  on  the  Bo- 
nita  Stock  Farm  at  Lodi. 

The  first  daughter  of  King  Korn- 
dyke  Hengerveld  Ormsby  7th,  herd 
sire  of  the  Kounias  Registered  Stock 
Farm  has  just  come  in  as  a  senior 
yearling  and  will  be  put  on  test. 
She  is  a  typey  heifer  of  great  size 
and  rugged  constitution.  Besides 
the  production  blood  she  inherits 
from  her  sire,  she  is  out  of  a  23- 
pound  dam.  Her  owner  is  looking 
for  a  good  record.  Mr.  Kounias  is 
just  beginning  to  use  his  junior 
herd  sire  Toyon  King  Korndyke  Sol- 
dene.  This  youngster  is  out  of  a 
daughter  of  King  Hengerveld  Aag- 
gie  Fayne,  with  a  record  of  33.23 
pounds  in  7  days.  He  has  de- 
veloped into  a  fine  individual. 

A  25-pound  granddaughter  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  on  the  Got- 
shall  and  Magruder  herd  at  Ripon 
on  test  in  the  10th  month  of  her 
lactation  period  is  giving  50  pounds 
of  milk  daily  and  testing  4  per  cent. 
Gotshall  and  Magruder  report  the 
sale  of  two  heifers  by  their  herd 
sire  Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aggie  and 
bred  to  Pride  Fayne  Valdessa  to 
Leeman  Dairy  of  Sacramento,  who 
are  starting  a  purebred  herd  and 
two  A.  R.  O.  daughters  of  the  same 
sire  to  Mewbom  Bros,  who  are  start- 
ing a  prebred  herd  at  Manteca. 
They  sold  a  bull  to  R.  W.  Fisher  of 
Ripon  and  one  to  Laurenz  Bros,  of 
Hughson. 

Pauline  Inka  Creamelle,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dutchland  Sir  Pieterje  Cream- 
elle in  the  herd  of  F.  Stenzel  of  San 
Lorenzo  has  just  completed  a  7-day 
test  making  28.9  pounds  butter  as  a 
junior  3-year-old.  This  is  a  gain  of 
eleven  pounds  over  her  2-year-old 
record.  Calsora  Segis  Korndyke  an- 
other daughter  of  Dutchland  who 
made  a  17-pound  record  with  her 
first  calf,  has  again  freshened.  She 
is  on  test  and  going  at  a  25-pound 
gait.  The  daughters  of  this  sire  in 
milk,  averaged  over  20  pounds  but- 
ter in  7  days  at  2  years  or  younger, 
and  all  that  have  come  in  with  se- 
cond calves  have  made  gains  of  from 
5  to  11  pounds  over  their  previous 
records.  Mr.  Stenzel  says  the  se- 
cret of  big  production  is  good  breed- 
ing mixed  with  good  feeding.  F. 
Stenzel  sold  G.  W.  Canfield  of  Grid- 
ley  a  bull  sired  by  Dutchland  Sir 
Pietertje  Creamelle  and  a  full  broth- 
er to  a  20-pound  two-year-old  heifer. 
He  also  sold  another  bull  to  .... 
Beecher  of  Stockton. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.  of  Williams, 
report  that  Winnie  Korndyke  Cor- 
nucopia De  Kol  is  due  to  freshen 
again  for  the  second  time  since  mak- 
ing her  large  record  of  31,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1,200  lbs.  of  butter  in 
a  year.  Winnie  is  in  better  condi- 
tion now  than  she  ever  was  and 
they  are  looking  forward  for  big 
things  from  her  again  this  year. 
Mr.  Gibson  says  they  are  consign- 
ing fifteen  head  of  Holsteins  to  the 
California  Breeders'  Sales  &  Pedi- 
gree Co.  sale,  to  be  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  June  5  and  6,  among 
which  will  be  a  26-pound  daughter 
of  Beryl  Wayne  Korndyke  of  River- 
side and  full  sister  to  Jane  Korndyke 
of  Riverside,  .the  great  31-pound 
cow  that  sold  for  $1,550  in  the  con- 
signment' sale  two  years  ago.  Also 
sending  two  daughters  of  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker,  a  daughter  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  and  one  of  the 
best  daughters  of  Prince  Alcartra 
Korndyke  that  has  a  two-year-old 
record  of  over  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year,  two  sons  of 
Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  from  dams 
with  records  over  24  pounds,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  great  31-pound 
cow  that  sold  for  $1,775  in  the 
guaranty  sale  last  fall  and  sired  by 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  calves  sired  by  Prince 
Alcartra  Korndyke  and  dropped  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  heifers,  therefor 
this  great  bull  is  getting  a  long 
string  of  heifers  to  his  credit.  Al- 
ready fifteen  of  his  heifers  are  in 
milk,  but  war  conditions  have  made 
it  impossible  to  test  all  of  them. 


THE  HERD  OF  YEARLY  RECORDS 

ADDS  ANOTHER  TO  THE  LIST 

Aralia  De  Kol  Mead,  1214.95  lbs.  Butter 

She  is  a  half  sister  to  the  world's  record  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  2d,  and  is  the  second  daughter  of  King  Mead  of  River- 
side to  exceed  1200  lbs.  butter  in  strictly  official  test.  She  is  the 
fifth  cow  in  the  herd  to  make  over  2000  lbs.  butter  in  two  years. 

These  have  exceeded  1000  lbs.  and  are  all  in  the  herd  at  present : 


Aag-gie  Acme*  of  Riverside  2d  Butter  1331.78 

Aralia  De  Kol  Mead  

Tilly  Alcartra   

Marg-aret  Aralia  De  Kol  

Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker  

Aralia  De  Kol  3d   

Hartog  Creamelle  De  Kol   

Pauline  Creamelle  Mercedes   

Igtiaro  Creameup   

Miss  Dutch   

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  2d   

Miss  Blaney   

Pet  Salambo  of  RiverBide   


Milk  24.690.0  lbs. 


1214.95 

23.043.7 

1190.4« 

30,451.4 

1150.00 

22,900.0 

1111.00 

21,915.6 

1100.48 

24,554.1 

1093.04 

27,179.4 

1081.98 

25,620.8 

1077.75 

29,545.0 

1025.98 

24.660.4 

1011.71 

20,326.4 

1008.28 

20,740.3 

1003.28 

22,287.0 

1107.75 

24,454.9 

Average  

In  the  short  test  the  following  twelve  cows  have  produced  in 
excess  of  30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days : 


40.78 

724.1 

688  6 

627.3 

34.74 

750.1 

511.8 

34.25 

600.3 

33.05 

586.3 

32.76 

483.3 

30.43 

544.6 

30.42 

485.C 

614.3 

30.05 

558.1 

33.61 

597.8 

Tilly  Alcartra   

Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker. 
Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d 
Changeling  Tidy  Abbekerk  Gem  .  .  . 

Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead   

Lady  Hiske  Walker  

Pet  Salambo  of  Riverside  

Luit  Burke   

Wilhelmina  Gerben  De  Kol   

Abbekerk  Korndyke  Segis   

Pauline  Creamelle  Mercedes   

Miss  Dutch   


We  are  mating  these  cows  with  the  following  great  sires,  the  result 
of  which  is  the  greatest  combination  of  milk  and  butter  production  to 
be  found: 

SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  ACME,  dam  and  sire's  dam  average.  1237.05, 
and  three  nearest  dams  average  1094.21. 

KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA,  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  842  lbs. 
milk  and  36.53  lbs.  butter  in  seven'  days  and  29,638.9  lbs.  milk  and 
1137.79  lbs.  butter. 

SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE,  son  of  the  former  world  record 
milk  cow,  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke.  His  first  two-year-old 
daughter  has  made  932.43  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE,  sire  of  the  world's  record  cow,  Aaggie 
Acme  of  Riverside  2d  1331.78  and  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead  1214.95, 
both  strictly  official.    The  sire  of  4  per  cent  cows. 

PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  sire  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker  36.81  in  seven  days  and  1111  lbs.  in  335  days  as  junior 
three-year-old,  State  records  and  second  highest  yearly  record  for 
the  breed.  Also  sire  of  State  record  junior  four-year-old,  Lady 
Hiske  Walker  34.25. 

You  can't  go  wrong  on  one  of  these  combinations  for  your  next 
herd  sire. 

A.  W.MORRIS  &.S0NS  CORPORATION 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Cliampion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 

Write  or  Call 


Herd  Sires: 

Prince  Butter  Boy  Walker 
King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these 
sires  and  out  of  cows 
with  records. 


J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  California 


Registered  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 

OFFERING  FOR  SALE 

A  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  out  of  a  dam  that  made 
2660  lbs.  milk  and  91.78  lbs.  butter  in  30  days.  Also  a 
few  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  Fine  individuals 
and  the  kind  of  bl®od  to  interest  the  breeder  or  dairy- 
man who  wants  to  increase  production. 

ALSO  A  FEW  REGISTERED  COWS. 

WESTLAWN  FARMS 

H.  E.  VOGEL,  Owner  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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A  Remarkable  Butterfat  Record 


In  the  Holstein 
notes  in  this  is- 
sue we  print  the 
records  recently 
made  by  the 
three  cows  here 
represented.  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons 
of  Woodland 
have  done  the 
most  consistent 
work  in  testing 
and  breeding  of 
any  that  we 
know  of  in  this 
country.  In  their 
herd  they  have 
80  cows,  includ- 
ing   28  heifers, 


Miss  VALLEY  MEAD  UE 
Milk,  3SS  days,  21,915  lb 


KOI.  WALKKE. 
>.;  butter,  1111. 


\K.\I.IA  1)IC  KOL  HEAD, 
Milk,  1  year,  23,043.7;  butter,  1214.05  lbs. 


which  gave  an 
average  produc- 
tion of  16,932 
lbs.  of  milk  and 
722.79  lbB.  of 
butter  in  one 
year.  This  herd 
has  more  than 
tefi  cows  that 
have  under  test 
produced  more 
than  1000  lbs. 
of  butter  each 
per  year.  We  re- 
cently printed 
the  record  of 
Tilly  Alcartra, 
the  leading  cow 
of  the  herd, 
which   in  five 


years  has  pro- 
duced 4819  lbs. 
of  butter,  con- 
ceded to  be  the 
greatest  dairy 
cow  in  the  world. 
California  is  to 
become  the  pre- 
mier purebred 
dairy  State  just 
as  soon  as  the 
breeders  awake 
to  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  Mor- 
ris herd  now  con- 
tains 13  cows 
that  have  each 
produced  more 
than  1000  lbs.  of 

butter  in  one  year.  The  tests  range  from  1331.78  lbs.  for  Aaggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  2d  down  to  1003.28  lbs.  for  Pet  Salambo  of  Riverside.  Contrast 
this  production  with  the  average  of  less  than  200  lbs.  by  the  usual  run  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  State.    Mr.  Whitten  says:    "Breed,  feed  and  weed." 


ARALU  DE  KOL,  PONTI  \C  MEAD. 
Uutter,  1  year,  932.44;  milk,  18,362.5. 


A  Son  of  Findern  Soldene  Valdessa 


From  the  30-pound  four-year-old  Miss  Wayne  of  Yuba, 
whose  picture  is  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  first  four 
dams  of  this  calf  have  records  averaging  over  33  pounds 
butter  in  a  week.  Ask  us  for  price  and  breeding. 

Toyon  Farm  Association,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose 


~1 


KIMBLE  RAMB0UILLET8. 


These  sheep  arc  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  lone, 
staple,  white  woof.    Yearling  rams  aod  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lota 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A,  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.  Breeder  and  Importer. 


The  Orland  Fair  is  now  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  the  directors 
have  already  secured  many  cups  and 
prizes  for  the  fair  this  fall.  The 
number  of  people  that  are  buying 
purebred  animals  in  that  locality 
will  be  the  means  of  getting  up  a 
great  show.  -   , 

G.  W.  Barres  of  O'Hatten,  Alberta, 
Canada,  has  been  in  the  Middle  West 
States  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  herd  of  pureblood  Holsteins  for  the 
Canadian  government.  

A  Rambouillet  ram  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  is  the  producer  of  an 
even  30  pounds  of  wool  for  365  days. 
The  wool  is  worth  60c  a  pound  and 
brought  $18.  

Overflowed  pasture  is  thought  to 
have  caused  anthrax  in  six  head  of 
horses  and  three  hogs  which  have 
died  at  Richvale,  Butte  county. 

Hog  raising  is  on  the  increase 
in  Imperial  Valley. 


(£mm~  A  BETTER 
VjBK^  SEPARATOR 

^?**r^  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE 


I  KIN 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR} 


G 


HEREIsaseparatormnde 
in  the  largnt  separator 
factory  In  Uie  world— of 
superior  construction,  yet 
'ow  In  price. 

The  Viking  Cream  Sepa- 
rator Is  made  of  the  finest 
materials.  It  is  scientifically 
constructed  by  separator  ex- 
perts. The  Viklngr  skims  to  a 
mere  trace,  baa  greater  capacity. 
Is  easy  running,  simple  to  clean, 
strong  and  durable.  Vr  rite  im medi- 
ately for  Free  Separator  Book. 

E.  J.  CHUBBUCK  CO. 

721  Market  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Csl. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

We  are  offering  a  few  extra  (rood  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  backed  up  by 
proven  production  and  individuality:  carrying"  the  blood  of  the  greatest  producing  fam- 
ilies the  world  has  ever  known.  Grandsons  of  the  only  cow  that  haa  a  seven-day 
record  of  over  40  lbs.  and  over  1100  lbs.  in  a  year.  Place  your  order  for  one  of  these 
now,  aa  they  are  moving  fast. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  SUPPLY. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 

Box  9T  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


In  One  Season— 77!%  above  30  lbs. 

7  30-lb.  7-day  butter  records  from  9  mature  cows  tested  this  season. 
Average  30.22  lbs.  More  good  ones  to  follow  that  will  increase  this 
average. 

In  One  Season— 88°/  2  yr.  olds 
above  21  lbs. 

*    8  from  21.02  lbs.  to  26.51  lbs.  butter  7  days. 
9  average  23.23  lbs.— All  first  calf  heifers. 

All  (except  one)  Jr.  two-year-olds. 

We  offer  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  these  two  young  bulls  by  our 
herd  sire,  "King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk" — son  of  the  $50,000  bull,  "King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra" — Dam  30-lb.  daughter  of  the  great  sire,  "Tidy 
Abbekerk  Prince,"  who  has  nine  30-lb.  daughters,  her  record  made  at 
second  calving.  • 

No.  1 — "Segis  Abbekerk  Alcartra  Pontiac" — Born  Oct.  3,  1917.  Fine 
individual,  seven-eighths  white.  Dam  a  25-lb.  daughter  of  "Spring 
Farm  King  Pontiac,"  one  of  the  best  sons  of  "King  of  the  Porltiacs." 
The  nine  first  dams  of  this  calf  average  30.55  lbs.  butter  seven  days. 

No.  2 — "Segis  Abbekerk  of  Riverside" — Born  July  30,  1917 — nicely 
marked,  two-thirds  black.  Dam's  seven-day  record  25.01  lbs.  butter; 
one  year  814  lbs.  butter,  18^362  lbs.  milk.  First  ten  dams  of  this  young 
bull  average  -28.50  lbs.  butter  seven  days. 

We  also  offer  several  younger  bulls  from  30-lb.  dams  of  high  class 
breeding.    Write  for  particulars,  photos  and  prices. 

Bridgford  Company 

KNIGHTSEN,  Contra  Costa   Co.,  California 
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COWS  LOVE  SALT  ' 
AND  MIST  HAVE  IT 

Experiments  Prove  That  Without  It 
Their  Vitality  Suffers  and 
Their  Milk  Runs  Low. 


Simplest  Method  of  Supplying  Needed 
Amount  Is  to  Salt  Hay  While 
Stacking  or  Baling. 


Salt  is  such  a  common  thing  that 
the  very  important  part  it  plays  in 
the  health  and  milk  yield  of  the 
dairy  herd  is  perhaps  not  realized  by 
many  farmers. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Experiment  Station 
prove  conclusively  that  salt  should 
be  supplied  to  dairy  cows  unless  the 
ration  furnishes  a  sufficiency  thereof. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  minimum 
quantity  in  the  food  to  keep  a  cow 
of  1000  lbs.  live  weight  in  flourish- 
ing health  is  that  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  %  oz.  of  salt  per  day,  and 
that  a  cow  in  milk  needs  as  much 
more  as  will  restore  the  proportion 
removed  in  the  milk,  namely,  a  lit- 
tle over  %  oz.  of  salt  for  every  20 
lbs.  of  milk. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows: 

"In  every  case  the  cows  exhibited 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after 
having  been  deprived  of  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  in  no  case  did 
the  health  of  the  animal,  as  shown 
by  the  general  appearance,  the  live 
weight,  or  the  yield  of  milk,  appear 
to  be  affected  until  a  much  longer 
time  had  elapsed.  This  period  of 
immunity  varied  with  individual 
cows  from  less  than  a  month  to 
more  than  a  year.  There  was  finally 
reached  a  condition  of  low  vitality 
in  which  a  sudden  and  complete 
breakdown  occurred.  This  stage  was 
marked  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  gen- 
erally haggard  appearance,  luster- 
less  eyes,  a  rough  coat,  and  a  very 
rapid  decline  in  both  live  weight 
and  yield  of  milk.  If  salt  was  sup- 
plied at  this  period  recovery  was 
rapid.  In  one  case  potassium  chlorid 
was  given  instead  of  common  salt 
(sodium  chlorid).  Considerable  of 
the  potassium  salt  was  eaten,  though 
cows  ordinarily  refuse  to  touch  it, 
and  recovery  followed  as  quickly  as 
when  common  salt  was  supplied — 
evidence  that  not  the  lack  of  the 
sodium  but  the  lack  of  chlorin  was 
responsible  for  the  troubles.  The 
breakdown  due  to  the  lack  of  salt 
usually  occurred  after  calving,  when 
the  milk  flow  was  heavy,  and  gen- 
erally the  cows  giving  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  were  the  first  to 
show  distress." 

Farmers  who  salt  their  hay  when 
stacking  or  baling  have  found  the 
plan  an  excellent  and  profitable  one. 
The  salt  more  than  pays  for  itself  in 
the  increased  weight  of  the  hay,  and 
besides  improving  the  feed,  it  re- 
moves the  danger  of  musting  by 
checking  the  growth  of  molds  when 
the  moisture  content  of  the  hay  is 
high.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

Twenty  pounds  of  salt  to  each  ton 
of  hay  should  be  used,  which  should 
be  sprinkled  on  by  hand  as  each 
three  feet  of  the  hay  is  stacked. 

A  pure  bred  ram,  donated  to  the 
Red  Cross,  was  sold  for  $4,100  at 
public  auction  at  the  Colorado  Mid- 
winter Fair.  Returned  to  the  Red 
Cross,  the  ram  has  been  sold  a 
number  of  times  since,  but  he  al- 
ways "comes  back"  to  the  Society, 
to  be  sold  again. 


WEEKLY   BUTTEB  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  Sun  Francisco       Lot  Angeles 

Ending  1917  1918 


Jan.         2  34.50  6U.40 

9  39.41  61.08 

"         16            35.83  52.33 

23  3H.91  52.50 

30  38.48  53.00 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80 

13          39.70  52.00 

"         20  30.00  51.41 

27  37.00  51.30 

March      6  35.50  50.66 

"         13  33.50  51.16 

20   33.25  47.83 

"         27  ...3«.n0  46  80 

April       3           37,91  43.16 

10  39.33  39.25 

17  39.58  39.00 

24  35.56  40.50 

May        1  33.08   

8    34.05   

"         15           35.50  .... 

"         22    36.30   

29  36.60  .... 

Jun«       5  36.30   

12    36.50   

19  36.00   

26  36.16   

July         3    35.06   

10  36.41   

17  37.83   

24           40.25  .... 

August    7  43.00   

14  41.66   

21  41.50   

28  41.91  .... 

Sept.        4  42.10   

11  42.00  .... 

18  45.00   

"         25    45.00   

October  2  44.90   

9    44.90   

16           46.25  .... 

23  45.41   

30    43.50   

Nov.        6  41.41  .... 

13  40.83  .... 

"         20  40.83  .... 

27           40.83  .... 

Dec.        4  41.70  .... 

11  44.50  .... 

18  46.00   

26           50.30  .... 


1917  1918 

35.25  50.16 

36.90  50.00 
37. U0  50.50 
35.00  52.00 
38.87  61.83 

41.19  49.6L 
39.00  48.00 
37.00  48.00 
36.00  49.33 
34.50  50.00 
33.00  49.51. 
33.00  47.0d 
3:f  no  4:!. an 
36.33  42.16 
37.00  39.50 
38.00  36.83 
36.50  38.16 
33.00  .... 

33.20   

34.16   

35.16  .... 

37.33   

37.66   

38.00   

36.33   

37.50   

37.00   

37.16   

38.66   

40.61  .... 

44.00   

43.00  .... 

42.00   

42.00   

41.33  .... 

41.00   

43.00  .... 

45.50  .... 

45.91  .... 
46.33  .... 
47.00  .... 

46.50   

44.83   

42.00  .... 

41.33  .... 

42.22   

41.33   

42.00   

44.66   

46.00  .... 

48.66   


WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  -  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

"          9           37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

"        16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

"         23            32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30           32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13           33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20            33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"         27           29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6  24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

"         13  25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20           25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27  27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3           28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10......  29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17  32.33  39.16    '      32.08  36.83 

24           32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

1  32.00    31.83   


May 

"  1      .  8  32.75 

15  34.20 

22  33.40 

29  33.80 

Jun«       5  33.20 

12  31.16 

"         19  31.41 

26    30.16 

3  31.90 

10  33.50 

17  33.66 

24  35.25 

"        31  38.00 

August    7...... 42.58 

14  41.41 

21  43.33 

28    43.50 

4  43.80 

11  45.08 

18  47.83 

25    47.58 

October   2  47.00 

9  47.10 

16  52.59 

23    54.83 

30  56.16 

6  57.41 

13  56.25 

4  52.70 

11  50.00 

18  53.50 

26  50.80 

20.... ..56.25 

27  56.25 


July 


Sept. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


32.00 
32.50 
34.00 
33.50 
34.66 
33.00 
33.10 
32.16 
34.25 
36.00 
34.41 
35.91 
36.91 
40.16 
37.08 
42.25 
43.50 
43.58 
44.91 
47.83 
49.50 
50.83 
51.50 
54.50 
56.16 
58.00 
57.80 
55.16 
52.16 
49.66 
52.50 
51.25 
54.36 
55.16 


Numerous  requests  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  4323  acres  of 
land  in  the  Trinity  National  Forest 
to  be  thrown  open  to  public  entry, 
June  20,  are  being  made  to  the  Land 
Office  at  Eureka. 

Silos  are  springing  up  everywhere, 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  close 
of  the  present  season,  Imperial  Val 
ley  will  claim  400  <jr  more. 


Holmes'  Stock  Farm 

REGISTERED  HOlTSTEINS 

•  are  contributing  2  highly  bred  granddaughters  of 
ARALIA  MASTERPIECE  OF  RIVERSIDE 
from  A.R.O.  Cows.       .'.       Good  foundation  Stock. 


R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


MODESTO.  Cal. 


North  San  Joaquin  Breeders 

first  Consignment  Sale 

50  Registered  tlolsteins  50 

MILLER'S  STABLES,  MODESTO,  CAL. 

May  9,  1918 

CONTRIBUTORS:  J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto;  Gotshall  &  Magruder, 
Ripon;  H.  E.  Cornwell,  Modesto;  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto;  J.  A. 
Pelanda,  Modesto. 

A  choice  offering  of  clean  breeding  cattle,  including: 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGING  COWS* AND  HEIFERS. 
20  A.  R.  O.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  up  to  over  24  pounds  butter  in 
7  days. 

NINE  DAUGHTERS  OF  SALAMBO  CAPTAIN,  who  has  11  A.  R.  O.  daughters  with 

record  up  to  24.26  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MODESTO  NYDIA,  who  has  5  A.  R.tf).  daughters  with  records 

up  to  25.74  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  926.35  pounds  butter  in  one  year,  two  of  them 

above  20.000  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 
THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  COW  at  1916  Modesto  Fair,  bred  to  the  30-pound  show  bull. 

El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha. 
FIFTEEN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  bred  to  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  30-pound  son  of 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie,  and  he  was  first  prize  aged  bull  at  1917  California 

State  Fair. 

A  22.78-POUND  GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  bred  to  Pride  Fayne  Valdessa. 

A  GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  ALfARTRA  POLKADOT  CORRECTOR,  sire  of  Tilly  Alcartra, 
the  world's  greatest  dairy  cow. 

FOUR  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  PRIDE  FATNE  VALDESSA,  whose  sire  is  by 
King  Hengerveld  Aaggie  Fayne  and  out  of  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue.  1470.59 
pounds  butter  in  one  year,  world's  record  when  made,  and  whose  dam  is  a  daughter 
of  Valdessa  Scott  2nd,  41.88  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  164.29  pounds  in  30  days. 

SEVEN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  COLANTHA  SIR  PONTIAC  AAGGIE,  son  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  and  he  already  has  a  good  list  of  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  in- 
cluding the  33.86  pound  junior  3-year-old.  Moorland  Johanna  Haskins. 

A  SON  OF  COLANTHA  SIR  PONTIAC  AAGGIE  out  of  a  22.62-pound  3-year-old. 

A  SON  OF  THE  31-POUND  SIRE  KING  PONTIAC  ORMSBY  SEGIS  out  of  a  good  dam. 

FOUR  SONS  OF  THE  30-POUND  SHOW  BULL  EL  PRADO  WAYNE  COLANTHA,  all  out 
of  good  dams. 

Sale  governed  by  the  rules  of  this  company,  every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  by 
the  purchaser. 

Catalog  free  on  request. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR.,  President  ,     C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark. 


/  Will  Consign  to  the 

North  San  Joaquin  Breeders  SALE 

Modesto,  Calif.,  Thursday,  May  9, 1918 


My  milking  herd  of  20  Registered  Holsteins,  including  prize  winners 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  butterfat  contest.  Most  of  them  in  calf  to 
El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  30-lb.  son  of  Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie. 
I  have  been  breeding  up  for  over  nine  years  and  the  cows  consigned  by 
me  represent  the  best  producing  blood  lines.  They  have  won  prizes 
wherever  entered.  I  am  reserving  nothing  but  my  young  stock,  and 
as  most  of  these  are  sired  by  my  herd  sire,  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha, 
I  am  forced  to  dispose  of  him  also,  so  have  entered  him  in  this  sale. 
-Here  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  a  proven  sire  who  not 
only  has  high  production  breeding  but  is  a  show  bull  as  well.  He  won 
first  prize  at  Sacramento  in  1917  and  grand  prize  in  1916. 

Interested  parties  are  invited  to  come  and  see  my  herd  before  the 
sale. 

0 

My  place  is  three  miles  northwest  of  Modesto. 

J.  W.  BENOIT 


Route  C,  Box  183 


MODESTO,  CAL. 


2   Pine   Holstein  Bulls 

A  14-months-oId  son  of  Abbie  De  Kol  East  Bank  2nd,  winner  of  3rd  prize  in  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Competition,  656.1  lbs.  butterfat  in  10  mos.  He  is  a  fine,  straight  indi- 
vidual and  sired  by  the  eon  of  a  great  show  cow  that  won  prizes  in  the  butterfat 
competition  at  two  fairs. 

A  13-months-old  son  of  a  26-lb.  dam  and  sired  by  Prince  Hisko  Walker,  full  brother 
to  the  great  producing  cow.  Lady  Hiske  Walker. 

They  will  increase  the  production  of  your  herd.    Both  are  priced  right. 

I  am  consigning  to  the  North  San  Joaquin  Breeders'  Sale  a  fine  young  heifer  sired 
by  Johanna  King  Prilly  Seg's  and  bred  to  Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Ragapple.  She  will 
freshen  about  the  time  of  the  sale 

M.  E.  CORNWELL  Modesto,  Cal. 
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GUERNSEY  NOTES. 

The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  of  Palo 
Alto  has  100  Guernseys  whose  milk 
is  mixed  wlih  that  of  the  Holsteins 
and  all  sold  as  certified  milk.  Tiche- 
nor's  Dairy  Lass  has  recently  fin- 
ished a  record  of  708  pounds  but- 

terfat    in   a  year  

and  Imp.  President's 
Doris,  one  of  the 
largest  Guernseys  we 
have  seen,  recently 
finished  with  800 
pounds  fat  from 
about  15,000  pounds 
milk. 

A.  J.  Welch  of  the 
Hidden  Valley  Farm 
has  recently  secured 
R.  S.  Adams  as  su- 
perintendent of  the 
farm.  Mr.  Adams 
formerly  worked  with 
Holstein9  but  is  now 
enthusiastic  regard- 


years  old.  At  four'  and  one-half 
years  (B  class)  she  was  re-entered 
oh  test  and  as,  during  this  period 
she  carried  a  calf  practically  Its 
whole  term,  she  qualified  in  the  BB 
or  class  of  merit  in  the  breed,  and 
because  of  her  butterfat  production 


ing  the  staying  qual-^.  

ities  of  Guernseys.  Among  the  55 
head,  all  registered,  are:  Imp.  Bijou 
of  Ore  Hill  with  a  record  of  52 
pounds  fat  in  her  seventh  month  of 
lactation,  having  made  347  pounds 
during  the  seven  months;  Imp.  Amy 
of  Ore  Hill,  recently  fresh  and  test- 
ing 6  per  cent;  Imp.  Miss  Le  Page 
of  Edgewater,  a  3-year  old  testing 
5.08  per  cent  and  having  produced 
41.73  pounds  fat  during  the  last  18 
days  of  March;  Raymond's  Lily  of 
St.  Saviors,  milking  58  pounds  per 
day  testing  over  5  per  cent;  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Chenes  Herald  Queen, 
1635.5  pounds  milk  in  March  con- 
taining 82.76  pounds  fat;  one  cow 
which  recently  finished  a  record  of 
625  pounds  as  a  4-year-old,  having 
an  average  test  of  6.55  per  cent  and 
her  last  month's  test  being  7.18  per 
cent;  two  2-year-olds  running  over 
50  pounds  of  milk  per  day  in  their 
third  and  fifth  months. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  recently  sold  a 
bull  to  Joe  Bush  of  Paso  Robles  and 
one.  to  F.  E.  Green  at  Lodi.  » 

The  Revada  Farms  at  Yountville 
shipped  six  bulls  to  Humboldt  county 
breeders  and  dairymen. 

The  Bella  Vista  Guernsey  herd, 
owned  by  J.  W.  Henderson,  Berke- 
ley, has  made  a  very  creditable  show- 
ing during  the  year  past  in  more 
ways  than  a  good  crop  of  heifers. 
Official  testing  has  been  carried  on 
with  all  the  heifers  coming  Into 
milk.  Mention  might  be  made  of 
the  two  matrons  of  the  herd,  Clem- 
entine Mabel,  A.  R.,  the  older,  and 
Rancho  Morning  Rose,  A.  R.  These 
are  both  large,  fine  cows,  prolific 
and  productive  and  both  persistent 
milkers.  Clementine  Mabel  was 
dropped  in  1905  and  so  far  has 
given  her  owners  eleven  calves,  and 
another  is  due  in  two  weeks.  Clem. 
Mabel's  youngest  daughter  is  now 
under  test  and  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  herself,  while  her  older 
full  sister,  Kitchener's  Clementine, 
has  just  completed  her  official  yearly 
work  in  the  two-year-old  G  class 
with  a  record  which  for  both  milk 
and  butterfat  production  very  few  in 
the  breed  can  equal — 13,325  milk 
and  525.47  butterfat.  The  old  cow, 
Mabel,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  pro- 
duced 12,399.5  milk  and  558.8  but- 
terfat, a  very  creditable  showing  for 
one  of  her  age  and  rather  better 
than  ever  before.  Rancho  Morning 
Rose,  the^nior  matron,  is  but  six 


of  469.55  for  the  year  she  was  given 
a  standing  of  seventh  in  the  best  ten 
of  the  breed. 


HOLSTEIN  SALE  AT  MODESTO. 


Although  only  50  head  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  will  be  sold  in  the 
North  San  Joaquin  Breeders'  first 
consignment  sale  at  Modesto  on 
May  9,  the*  cattle  make  up  in  qual- 
ity what  they  lack  in  numbers,  and 
it  looks  like  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  Stanislaus  county  dairymen  and 
breeders  to  buy  foundation  animals 
of  proven  worth.  Five  herds  are  re- 
presented in  the  sale,  a  feature  of 
which  is  a  large  percentage  of  fresh 
and  heavy  springing  cows  and  hei- 
fers that  are  especially  desirable  at 
this  time.  The  sale  will  be  con- 
ducted by  California  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company,  who  report 
a  lively  inquiry  for  catalogs  and  in- 
formation about  the  animals  to  be 
sold. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  are  consign- 
ing to  the  sale  15  head,  including  7 
young  cows  in  milk,  all  bred  to 
Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggle,  who 
has  18  A.  R.  O.  daughters  with  rec- 
ords up  to  32.87  lbs.,  also  4  heifers, 
including  a  granddaughter  of  Ignaro 
De  Kol,  and  a  19-lb.  senior  year- 
ling. Three  bulls  have  Jjeen  con- 
signed, Including  a  typey  youngster, 
almost  pure  white,  out  of  a  22-lb. 
dam  by  Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie. 
H.  E.  Cornwell  is  consigning  a  se- 
nior yearling  heifer  that  will  freshen 
about  the  time  of  the  sale.  She  is 
bred  to  Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag- 
apple.  J.  M.  Benolt  is  consigning 
his  entire  herd  of  purebred  cows, 
consisting  of  20  in  milk,  and  includ- 
ing the  grand  champion  and  sweep- 
stakes winner  of  1916  and  winner 
of  the  first  prize  in  the  butterfat 
contest  in  1916.  Mr.  Benoit  has 
been  breeding  for  production  of 
his  herd  for  nine  years;  he  has  won 
in  butterfat  contests  wherever  he 
has  entered.  He  is  also  consigning 
to  the  sale  his  herd  sire,  El  Prado 
Wayne  Colantha,  who  was  first  at 
Sacramento  in  1917  and  second  in 
1916.  Mr.  Benoit  is  not  going  out 
of  the  Holstein  business;  be  is  keep- 
ing the  daughters  of  El  Prado 
Wayne  Colantha  for  a  new  founda- 
tion. Holmes  Stock  Farm  are  con- 
tributing two  fine  granddaughters  of 
Aralia  Masterpiece  of  Riverside,  out 
of  their  best  A.  R.  O.  cows. 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


For  Blackleg: 


This  seal  U  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  If  it  is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
it.    Only  the  original  carries  this  Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calve*  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  It  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

DmmsBl2^i^^KAN8  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 


401  Bryeon  Dlt.. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


Imp.  Itches  May  King,  13174. 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SAINTEE,  OALIH. 
H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 


Bella  Vista  Guernsey 
Bulls  For  Sale 

When  Buying  a  Herd  Header  Why  Gamble? 
Why  not  get  one  of  a  family  of  Producers? 


No.  1— A  fine  flfteen-raonths-old  bull  of  this  big  A.  R.  cow,  Clementine  Mabel  (558. 8 

lbs.  butterfat).  is  just  the  one  you  want.    Price  $250. 
No.  2 — A  two-weeks-old  bull  calf  from  her  producing  daughter.  Kitchener's  Clementine. 

A.  R  .  with  a  record  in  the  two-year-old  class  of  13.325  lbs.  milk  and  545.47 
lbs.  butterfat.  Three  nearest  dams  on  dam's  side  have  an  average  of  529  lbs. 
butterfat  and  on  sire's  side  an  average  of  670  lbs.  butterfat.  He  ia  >  beauty, 
weighed  98  lbs.  at  birth. 

THESE  ARE  RARE  OFFERINGS  AND  will    NOT  LAST  LONG 
AT  THE  PRICES  ASKED. 

Address  J.  W.  HENDERSON 

522  First  National  Bank  Building  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Grapewild  Farms 

Guernsey  Cattle 

Our  Guernseys  are  prize  winners  in  the  show  ring:  and  in 
butter  fat  contests 
We  are  offering  some  young  bulls  that  will  help  make  your  cream 
Checks  bigger. 

Berkshire  Hogs 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to  offer  are  of  September  and 
October  farrow.  They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion  Long- 
fellow 27th.  We  also  have  a  limited  number  of  gilts  to  offer,  'bred 
for  May  farrow. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Proprietor 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


April  27,  1918 
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MACHINES  SAVE  DAIRY  INDUS- 
TRY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  California  dairyman  producing 
certified  milk  and  high  records  from 
registered  cows  has  tried  a  milking 
machine  and  discarded  it,  heing  un- 
able to  keep  bacterial  count  down. 
He  tried  one  for  two  weeks  after  a 
period  of  several  months,  and  dis- 
carded It  with  several  of  the  cows 
gargety.  He  found  that  the  machine 
worked  successfully  on  all  but  the 
highest  producers,  whose  nervous 
and  mammary  systems,  he  figured, 
were  too  delicate  to  withstand  the 
suction  necessary  to  hold  teat  cups 
in  place.  Another  California  dairy- 
man produced  certified  milk  many 
months  with  two  different  machines, 
obtaining  bacteria  counts  as  low  as 
800  and  upward  to  10,000,  the  limit 
permitted  for  certified  milk.  He  had 
no  trouble  with  the  cows,  some  of 
which  were  high  producing  regis- 
tered animals.  Another  dairyman 
put  30-pound  records  on  five  of  his 
registered  cows  with  a  milking  ma- 
chine, not  stripping  them  at  all, 
because  he  milked  them  very  fre- 
quently. He  hand-strips  the  twice- 
a-day  milkers. 

LABOR  SAVING. 

In  an  Eastern  inquiry  from  milk- 
ing machine  users,  some  having  two- 
unit  machines  and  some  three  units, 
quite  generally  the  replies  came  that 
one  man's  labor  was  saved  in  milk- 
ing and  that  anybody  with  eight  or 
ten  cows  would  profit  by  using  a 
machine. 

In  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture inquiry  in  several  States  from 
156  farms,  the  labor  cost  of  ma- 
chine milking  per  cow  at  that  time 
(1916)  was  '  $6.79  per  year,  as 
against  $10.41  per  year  for  hand 
milking.  The  difference  is  far 
greater  now  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  saving  in  labor  by 
use  of  mechanical  milkers.  The 
larger  the  herd,  the  greater  the  sav- 
ing per  cow,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

COSTS  OF  MILKING. 
Size  of  herd: 
1 5  cows  or  less — 

No.  of  farms.  32. 

Labor  cost  per  cow,  $7.39. 

Hand  milking,  labor  cost  per  cow,  510.91. 
10  to  30  cows — 

No.  of  farms,  72. 

Labor  cost  per  cow,  $7.31. 

Hand  milking,  labor  cost  per  cow,  $10.26. 
.11   to  50  cows — 

No.  of  farms.  41. 

Labor  cost  per  cow,  $6.03. 

Hand  milking,  labor  cost  per  cow,  $10.11. 
r>l  cows  or  more — 

No.  of  farms,  11. 

Labor  cost  per  cow,  $4.47. 
•      Hand  milking:,  labor  cost  per  cow,  $10.45. 

Dairymen  have  been  going  out  of 
business  in  a  wholesale  way,  chiefly 
due  to  labor  shortage.  Milking 
machines  are  being  installed  on  hun- 
dreds of  dairy  ranches  in  California 

'  and  they  are  among  the  principal 
saviors  of  the  industry.  There  will 
be  many  failures.  There  will  be 
far  more  successes  than  failures 
/with  the  same  makes  of  machines. 
The  difference  will  be  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  cows  and  in  their  oper- 

'  ators.  We  look  for  a  radical  change 
in  dairy  herds  due  to  the  labor 
shortage  and  introduction  of  ma- 
chine milking.  The  poor  producers, 
three-teaters,  those  with  defective 
quarters,  persistent  kickers,  and 
many  of  the  diseased  animals  have 
been  and  are  being  sent  to  their 
rest.  The  cows  remaining  are  more 
uniform.  Prom  the  advent  of  the 
milking  machine,  uniformity  of  cows 
in  a  given  herd  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  breeding  and  buying.  Most  of 
the  standard  machines,  however,  are 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  udder  con- 


HERE  IS  THE  ALFALFA  CUTTER 
YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

ACME 

Feed  Cutter 

and 

Silo  Filler 


BUILT  IN  SEVEN  SIZES 


A COMBINATION  silo  filler,  feed  cutter  and  alfalfa  meal  machine. 
A  useful  machine.for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  With  its  center  hung- 
blower  and  three-bearing  main  shaft  vibration  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. The  frame  is  all  steel.  Can't  warp,  nor  the  bearings  get  out  of 
alignment,  as  is  the  case  with  the  old  style  wood  frame  machines.  Cuts 
anything — will  fill  the  highest  silo.  A  sample  of  the  alfalfa  meal  and 
catalog  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

^jfa^w    Feed  Good  Juicy  Milk=Produciog  Silage 

Well  cut  and  well  kept  silage  keeps  up  the  milk  flow  when  green 
pasturage  is  not  available.  It  reduces  feed  costs  15%  to  20%  and 
keeps  cows  in  fine  condition. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 

LEAK  PROOF  PERMANENT 

A  perfected  design.  The  result  of  over  20  years'  experience  in 
building  and  erecting  silos. 

Catalog  on  request.   Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  want  to  feed  and  ask  for 
our  Dairy  Hand  Book,  giving  44  sample  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


ditions.  These  include  the  need  for 
fast  or  slow  pulsations,  hard  or  easy 
pulling,  large,  small,  long,  or  short 
teats,  and  any  number  of.  them  to  be 
found  on  common  cows,  and  varia- 
tion in  quarters. 

But  the  man  in  charge  of  the  ma- 
chines cannot  sleep  while  they  work. 
He  must  regulate  them  and  see  that 
they  "stay  put"  until  the  milk  flow 
gets  to  the  stripping  stage  and  no 
longer.  A  cow  gives  down  her  milk 
to  a  machine  better  than  to  many 
hand  milkers,  who  curse  and  kick 
and  wear  out  good  stools  on  neces- 
sary bones.  She  may  get  scared  if 
a  cup  drops  Vjff  and  picks  up  a  few 
bacteria  from  the  floor,  and  she  may 
kick  if  her  teat  is  twisted  into  the 
cup.  The  remedy,  is  brains.  She 
will  crouch  and  learn  to  dread  a 
machine  that  pulls  milk  faster  than 
she  can  make  it  or  pulls  after  she 
quits  making  it.  She  has  generally 
not  over  a  pint  capacity  to  store 
milk  above  each  teat;  and  before 
that  is  gone  more  should  be  coming 
as  fast  as  the  machine  takes  it  out. 

A  machine  with  brains  added  is 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
more  expensive  brawn  with  brains. 


More  than  40  head  of  ranch  stock, 
one  of  which  was  a  registered  bull, 
and  dozens  of  chickens,  were  donated 
by  ranchers  and  sold  at  an  auction 
sale  at  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  ranch 
April  13,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Melo- 
land  Red  Cross.  This  places  Melo- 
land  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  localities 
on  Red  Cross  work. 


THE  CALF-WAY 

Downward  Squeeze  Method 


Squcti* 
Begin*  ei 
Top  When 
Air  to 

Withdrawn 
From  Cup 


There  is  JUST  OINE  Machine  with 
a     DO  WIN  WARD  SQUEEZE. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — nor  anybody's  against  it. 
Put  your  thumb   into  a   cup   and   satisfy  yourself. 

CALF-WAY  MILKER  CO. 

461  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lire* took  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note*  retard- 
ing their  sale*.  State  and  County  Fair  intention*,  new  atock.  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

H.  P.  Bowie  at  Hillsborough  tyas 
sold  his  Severn  Lodge  "model"  dairy 
to  W.  H.  Daniels. 

Milk  wagon  drivers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  granted  an  increase 
from  $25  to  $28.75  per  week  and 
an  eight-hour  instead  of  a  nine- 
hour  day. 

Governor  of  the  Chene's  Harold 
Queen,  a  young  Guernsey  cow  in  the 
Hidden  Valley  herd  at  Redwood 
City,  made  82.76  pounds  butter  fat 
in  30  days  in  March. 

Portuguese  dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  Stanislaus  county  attended 
a  meeting  in  Modesto,  April  21, 
when  the  plan  of  signing  up  with 
the  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
presented. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Dairymen's 
Association  held  their  first  meeting 
at  El  Centro  on  Monday,  April  15. 
After  one  week  they  have  signed  up 
a  total  of  over  5000  cows,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  cows  in  the  valley. 
Much  interest  and  enthusiasm  has 
been  shown  in  the  organization. 

G.  A.  Loew,  who  has  been  run- 
ning a  small  dairy  near  Santa  Rosa, 
finds  that  beets  are  fine  for  young 
calves.  He  cuts  them  in  long  slices 
first  and  they  soon  begin  sucking 
the  slices  and  then  begin  eating 
them  with  splendid  results.  He  finds 
by  packing  the  beets  away  in  sand 
or  dry  dirt  he  can  keep  them  fresh 
all  summer. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Dairymen's 
Association  was  given  a  boost  "with 
a  whoop"  at  El  Centro,  April  15. 
Seventy  dairymen  Joined,  pledging 
2428  cows,  and  also  $10,000  toward 
the  existence  of  the  association. 
President  W.  L.  Hodges  addressed  a 
large  crowd  at  a  barbecue.  Dairy 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
were  present  and  made  talks. 

More  than  200  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  various  allied  interests 
in  dairying,  attended  the  conference 
at   Chicago   on   April    12    and  13. 


Producers,  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributers agreed  on  plans  for  im- 
proving conditions.  It  was  voted  to 
request  a  bureau  of  dairying  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  pur- 
chases of  butter  instead  of  oleo  for 
army  camps,  the  including  of  cheese 
in  the  army  rations,  and  the  Food 
Administration  will  be  asked  to  an- 
nounce that  for  the  present  conser- 
vation of  dairy  products  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  to  urge  larger  use  of 
them.  The  forming  of  co-operative 
associations  among  farmers  for  mak- 
ing collective  sales  of  farm  products, 
for  economy  in  production  and  mar- 
keting and  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary speculation  was  urged. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  next  hog  sale  of  the  Visalia 
Farm  Bureau  will  be  on  Friday, 
May  3. 

J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise  reports 
an  average  of  9.6  pigs  to  the  litter 
this  spring  and  saving  an  average 
of  8.    Poland-Chinas  are  prolific. 

F.  A.  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
sold  six  registered  Berkshires  to  the 
Sandercock  Land  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  P.  Andrews  of  Modeso  reports 
having  sold  all  of  his  Durocs  avail- 
able and  will  have  nothing  more  to 
offer  before  fall.  Chappell  Bros, 
of  Thalheim  were  the  last  pur- 
chasers, getting  three  fine  sows  and 
pigs. 

Every  record  for  hogs  sold  in  Cal- 
ifornia at  a  public  auction  for 
slaughtering  purposes  was  broken 
when  a  choice  pen  of  porkers  at  the 
first  Farm  Bureau  sale  was  knocked 
down  to  G.  A.  Harlan  of  Calexico, 
buying  for  the  Wilson  Packing  Com- 
pany, at  $17.10  a  hundred,  April  18. 
The  hogs  sold  were  raised  by  the 
boys'  pig  clubs  of  Holtville  and  Im- 
perial. 

Two  pigs  by  the  Holtville  High 
School  Pig  Club,  six  months  old, 
and  brought  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
auction  sale  at. El  Centro,  weighed 


BABON   DUKE  20 1ST,  GRAND  CHAMPION   AT  OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


"Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 


WIN 


"Wherever  They  Show" 

•t  the  California  State  Fair.  1917— 26  awards, 
including  6  First*  and  6  Championship* 

at  the  Oregon  State  Pair.  1917—10  Flr»t* 
and  6  Championship* 

at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. — Grand 
Champion  Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  andl*  other  award* 


WIN 


WIN 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young  boar*  ready  for  service.  *ired  by  euch  boar*  a*  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Riverby  Prince**.  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Also  sow*  and  gilt*  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st.  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


505  pounds.  Twenty-one  others  av- 
eraged 184  pounds  after  four 
months'  feeding  by  the  school  chil- 
dren.   Dr.  Crandall  states  that  each 


of  the  children  cleared  about  $9  on 
their  pig  after  deducting  cost  for 
feed  and  labor.  The  pigs  brought 
$17.10  at  the  auction  sale. 


Only  Two  Moving  Parts 

— the  valve  lid  on  the  valve  chamber 
and  the  leather  valve  on  the  pump 
piston  in  the 

HINMAN 
MILKER 

Over  33.000  Sold 

10  Years' Success       INDIVIDUAL  PUMP— VALVE  CHAMBER  MILKER 

This  simple  Hinman  Milker  is  highly  efficient  because  it  has  so  few 
working  parts.  Friction  is  eliminated  to  the  minimum — requires  very 
little  power  to  operate. 

This  simplicity  means  quality  at  low  initial  cost  and  practically  no 
upkeep  expense: 

The  Hinman  Milker  has  been  used  for  10  years  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Dye  of 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.;  has  milked  a  big  herd  of  cows  over  7000  times,  and 
is  good  for  years  to  come.  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hawkins  of  Morenci,  Mich., 
who  has  used  the  Hinman  Milker  over  four  years,  states: 

"At  the  present  price  of  labor,  a  man  cannot  afford  to  milk  cows  by 
hand.     We  milk  13  cows.     As  I  milk  the  cows,  weigh  the  milk  and  , 
keep  records  In  40  minutes,  it  releases  my  boys  from  milking.  Eucb 
boy  with  a  team  can  put  in  2  or  3  more  hour*  a  day  in  the  field*." 

Why  be  bothered  with  hard  work  of  milking  by  hand? 
Why  take  chances  with  a  complicated,  expensive  machine? 

Send  for  Our  Big  FREE  Catalog 

and  learn  more  about  this  simple,  reasonably  priced  Hinman  Milker 
that  costs  so  little  to  install  and  keep  going.  Even  if  you  milk  six 
cows  or  more,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  HINMAN. 

CHAS.  F.  DANIELS 

Distributor  for  Pacific  Coast 
HUQHSON,  CALIF. 


GI-ENSIPE  ItOTAI.  4081  Art 
Grand  Champion  Naj-rameato,  1MIH|  Modesto. 


Our  herd  of  registered  Shorthorn*  ha* 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  strains  of  the  breed  and 
1*  being  developed  along  the  same  line*  1*) 
oar  hand*;   The  herd  I*  headed  by 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL 

a  prlse-wlnner  at  the  101.3  International 
and  grand  champion  at  Panama-Far  Uttr  Ex- 
position. 

Sired  by  him  and  ont  of  large  rows  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sale  a 
few  rholre  young  bull*. 

Our  entire  herd  1*  tnberenlln  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Snisun,  Cal. 

10. 1  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

Beef  and  Milk 

Bessboro  Orphan  2nd"  in  The  Oti's  Herd  completed  an  official  world's 
record  for  a  two-year-old,  milking  10.631  lbs.  with  415.81%  butter  fat. 
Think  it  over  and  apply  for  further  particulars  to 


TH0S.  HARRISON, 


Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


Who  is  also  representative  for  The  Oti's  Herd 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Milk  strain  Shorthorn  Durhams:   Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 

>  of  Extra  Breeding. 

HEIFERS  CALVED.  BULLS  CALVED. 

Hazel  Clare  5th,  April  19,  1917.  ST"^!^^  0c^  .i'.i917" 

tji    t        m..u  o    *  ->o  mi 7  Roland  Duke,  Nov.  3,  1917. 

Idle  Lass  10th,  Sept.  28,  1917.  Prince  Aaron  Jan  16  1918 

Marjone  Richardson,  Nov.   11,  Lorrj  Vivian,  Jan.  16,  1918. 

1917.  Leopold  Lad,  Feb.  12,  1918. 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch 


IININISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 


P.  O.  Box  321 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Mrs.  R.  H.-  Crane,  who  lives  at  the 
old  home  she  and  her  husband 
bought  in  the  '50s,  a  few  miles  from 
Santa  Rosa,  says  there  was  a  hue 
and  cry  set  up  among  the  neigh- 
bors that  it  was  too  much  when  they 
paid  $15  per  acre  for  the  best  land 
on  the  160. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


Poland-Chinos. 

HAKE  BIO  MONEY — You  can.  even  at 
present  price  of  grain,  if  you  have  our  famous 
Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas— the  mammoth, 
prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feeding  kind.  Special 
sale  of  weaned  pigs,  many  sired  by  our  great 
$1000  Jumbo  Model.  Prices  reasonable;  satis- 
faction guaranteed;  everything  immune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet,  "Hogs  for  Profit." 
Packed  with  valuable  information;  tells  how 
to  become  successful.  Ranch  in  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner,  R.  H.  Whitten,  619A 
Marsh-Strong  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal.  ' 


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  gTandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  S50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price,  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINA8  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beck  man  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINA8  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal 


C.  O.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINF — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Hnmholdt  County.  Cal  

HEWITT'S  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER.  CAL  Breeder  of 

Polnnd-Chlnas;  large  type;  best  Quality.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas     W   J    Hanna.  Gilroy  

 Chester  Whites.  

THE  MI  I.  LIK  EN  BRAND  of  Chester  Whites, 
that  mellow,  easy-feeding  type,  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  Few  fall  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  May  their  second  litters.  Nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  June.  Fall  pigs — 
both  sexes — four  different  sires  used.  The 
future  outlook  for  raising  hogs  was  never  so 
good  before.  Write  for  prices.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills.   Sacramento  county.  Cal 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal  

Berkshire*. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend'  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A    Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  our  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion,  if  you  want  real  producers.  Write 
us  for  price  and  description.  Imperial  Stock 
Farm.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal  

DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  Ranch:  East  Levee.  Natoraas 
District  1000.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM.  Orland,  Cal. — Breed 
ers  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve    erand  champion 

'  MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L 
Pish    Laws  Cal  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
J1.R00  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto  ,  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Reentered  Berk- 
shires     Prices  on  application      Honland  Cal 


FARMS  BERKSHIRES. 

Mavfield  Cal 


CARRFTHERS 
Cholera  immune 

FOR  WELL  -  BRED  BERKSHIRES.  write 
Glpnwond  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Rohles  Cal 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California  . 

Durec-Jerseys. 

DFROCS — Defender.  Cllntic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare  

RANCHO  DEL  SFR  DCROCS — Two  promis- 
ing September  boars  by  Superdreadnaught 
Also  an  excellent  lot  of  winter  pigs.  All 
reasonably  'priced;  no  poor  ones  for  sale — we 
butcher  those.  Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster. 
Cal.  

NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  mv  medium-type 
Duroc  herd  nt  present.  Send  your  check  for 
$15  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanlintr.  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton. 
Cal.   

SOLD  OCT — Booking  orders  for  March  far 
row.  Own  a  pig  sired  by  the  State  ehsm- 
pton.  Remember,  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
Oregon  State   champion.     Get   on    the  train 


with  a  double  header  J  M  De  Vilbiss 
Patterson  Cal 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building  Sacramento 

DUROC-JERSEVS — -Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.     Frederick   M    Johnson.  Napa.  Cal 


EUREKA  FARM  IWROl  s — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.  F.  M.   Barney.   Hanford.  Cal 


Dl'ROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars:  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.     H    E    Boudier.  Napa. 

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DCROCS —  Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin  W  P 
Andrews.   Modesto.  Cal 


DUROC-.IERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt 


RANCHO  RUBIO  Dl'ROCS  sold  out  except 
some  choice  fall  boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices 
Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  Dl'ROCS— All  from  prize 
inning  atofb      W    P   Farkev    Oridley  Cal 


m ,.\\ \ -KllNKI)  DL'ROCS — A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St  Hel- 
ena. Cal 


RANCHO  DEL  SCR  DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Large  type  herd.  Donald  Graham.  Lancaster. 
Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars      Hans  Duveneck.  TXkiah  Cal 


Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


KING  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITES  —  The 
greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Fourth  and  J  streets.  Sacramento. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA,  CAL.. 
offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.  


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS.  CAL.. 
offers  their  herd  sire.  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F  Guerin.  Visalla. 
Cal   


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holstelns.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.   


BREEDER   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke     E   R   Putz.  Kingsburg  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R   O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School    Whittier  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins  High  test 
producers   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J  H 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal  ' 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto. 
Calif 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGKUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein-Friesians      Ripon  Cal 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle      McAlister  St  Sons.  Chino.  Cal 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  Tor  sale  No  fe- 
males     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A    R    O    cows      C    A    Miller  Rinon 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  E 

Freeman.   Route   R    Modesto  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed        R  L  Holmes  Modesto  Pal 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE — Dr    Ben  Stetson.  Nana.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — S!S0  to 
$150      Glorietta  Stock  Farm.   Woodland  Cal 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS 

Whaler.   Tulare.  Cal 


Jerseys. 


SCNSIIINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced  Cal 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows      r     D    Havwnr'h     Modesto  Cnl 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
hull  «-»lve«     T    B    Pnrrine    Petnlnma  Cal 


PEDIGREED  RILL  CALVES.  with  01 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls 
cows  with  records:  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offen 
calves  from  Register  ol  Merit  cows  with  olli 
cial  yearly  records  Write  lor  list  of  bull* 
Guy  H    Miller.  Route   1    Modesto.  Cal 


REGISTERED  JEK>E\  CALVES  and  hrei 
heifers      O    .1    Ames  Oakdale 


Guernseys. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEY'S — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  l*rince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917  Bull  calves  for  sale  A  J 
Welch,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOK  FARM  GLEKNSEYS —  Kusi 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale  Edgemooi 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


BELLA  \  1ST  A  Gl  EKN8EYS  —  Males  troui 
A  R  dams.  $125  and  up  J  W  Henderson 
First  National   Bank.  Berkeley  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys  Both  sexes 
Prices  reasonable 


Ayrshire*. 


MIRABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRE* — i'urebreo 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le   Baron  Estate  Company.   Valley   Ford.  Cal 


FAIRVIKVY    A\  RSH1RES   AND    Dl  RHAMf 

— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock 

Geo    Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada  

AYRSHTres— Registered ;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  foi 
sale     .lohn  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 


iNNISFAIL   DAIRY    SHORTHORNS  Regis 

tered  young  bulls  for  sale  Alexander  &  Ke1 
logg,  Suisun,  Cal  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  


REGISTERED      \  EAKLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  ano 
Scotch-topped  breeding  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,   Redwood  City,  Cal 


REGISTERED   MILK   AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicmes  Ranch 
Co..  320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality  W  C 
Short    Reno.  Nevada 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  ol  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eliza   Shepard.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short 
horns      Prices  on  application      Honland.  Cal 


W.     J.     BEMMERLY,     Woodland.  Cal. 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis 
tered   Herefords.   Newman.  Cal 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Rishop,  Cal 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms  May 
field.  Cal  __ 

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits 
Cal. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale     John  E.  Marble    South  Pas- 

.tdena.  Cal   

KAl  I'KE    "BROS.,     WOODLAND^     IAL.  — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
BISHOP     BROS.,    SAN     RAMON,  CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire's.  

CHAN.   KIMBLE — Breeder   and   importer  ot 

Rainhouillets.    Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA   GROVE  FARM,  MANTKCA,  CAL. — 

liri-'-dci's.    importers    of    Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERC  HERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E„ 
1015     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada   

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts      Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero, 
Cal. 


F"OR  SALE — Three  imported  Percheron  stal- 
lions    B   P.  Hunter  Ranch.  Bradley.  Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Jacks  and  Jennets.  See  H. 
T    Crow.   Modesto.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  pomes.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W..  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 

CROLEY  >  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo  H.  Croley 
Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco.^  Cal   4 

MAMIvAth  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — from 
prize-winders;  also  choice  Holstein-Friesian 
bulls  and  Duroc-Jersey  boars,  priced  reason- 
ably and  ready  for  service.  N.  E.  Mulick. 
Willows.  Cal. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  H40- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land    For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento  

TWENTY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers,  now  milking,  for  sale  cheap.  B.  D. 
Weeks.  La  Honda. 


FRESH  MILCH  GOATS — Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean. 
Box  154.  Walnut  Creek. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped1 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSOR 

*  7  PADF  MARK  ft 


BINE 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petuhmia.  Cal.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  a' 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


FOR  SALE — 250  breeding  ewes.  Also 
Shropshire  and  Cotswold  bucks.  J.  A.  Youn 
green,  Orland,  Cal. 


PAOE  MARK  RfG.'J.S.PAT  OFf 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  tree, 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  analeptic 
liniment  for  Bolli,  Bruliei.  Sorci.  Swelling!,  ViricoieVeine. 
Allay*  Pain  tnd  Inflammation.  Price  11.25  a  bottle  at  drat- 
rfiti  or  delivered.   Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 

W.  F.YOUNG.  P.O.  P.,  86I«Bpli».,SprlngCetd.  I 


THE  CHOICE  OF  CAREFUL  DAIRYMEN 


Careful,  well-posted  dairymen  realize 
that  the  successful  milking  machine 
must  conform  to  nature's  way. 
The  sucking  calf  applies  first  a  suction 
then  squeezes  the  teat  toward  his  throat 
(downward),  then  .momentarily  stops 
sucking  while  swallowing. 
The  Perfection  Milker  was  the  first 
machine  patented  in  America;  with  the 
downward  squeeze  It  reproduces  faith- 
fully the  action  of  the  sucking  calf, 
producing  first  a  gentle  suction,  then 
the  Bpiral  downward  squeeze  followed 
by  complete  release.  . 
The  action  of  the  Perfection  feels 
natural  to  the  cow  and  she  responds  by 
giving  out  her  milk  freely.  Many  of 
our  customers  say  tho  Perfection  has 
increased  the  milk  yields  from  their 
cows. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Perfection  users 
in  the  State.  Perhaps  there  is  one  in 
your  neighborhood. 

Send  for  illustrated  instruction  catalog*. 

H.  F.  LIN0Q  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

1901  Grant  Street 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


PERFECTION  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


639  S.  HILL  STREET    (Southern  California) 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

|  Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.l 

SurxkTibere  wiBhinc  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  charge 
lor  question*  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Since  Dr.  H.  B.  Wintriucrham  was  called 
into  the  service  of  the  U.  8.  Government  in 
the  veterinarian  department,  there  has  been 
some  unavoidable  delay  in  answering  ques- 
tions falling  under  this  head.  The  Rural 
Press  is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely  of  the  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College  has  again  volunteered  his 
services  for  this  work.  He  formerly  had 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  paper  and 
his  emineat  fitness  for  the  work  needs  no 
comment. 


For  Garget. 

Reduce  amount  of  feed  if  cow  is 
nearly  fresh.  Give  drench  of  Ep- 
som salts.     Then   each   day  for  a 


LITTLE  WONDER 

Milk  >»<  Cream  Cooler 


Has  more  cooling  surface  in  less  space 
than  any  other  cooler  on  the  market. 
More  sanitary  and  more  efficient.  No 
dairy  complete  without  it.  An  absolute 
necessity  if  you  comply  with  the  Cali- 
fornia law.    Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Bender  &  Sharp 

MAN  I  F  ACTl  RKRS 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

.  Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


week  give  Vz  ounce  saltpeter  and  1 
drachm  chlorate  of  potash.  Bathe 
udder  with  hot  water,  followed  by 
rubbing  it  with  camphorated  lard. 


The  FTy  Nuisance. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how 
to  kill  flies  in  a  hog  house?  If  a 
spray  is  used,  what  will  I  use? — 
L.  C.  C,  Elk  Grove. 

The  most  effective  treatment  is  to 
prevent  them  from  breeding.  Have 
your  pens  free  from  manure  as  near 
as  possible.  All  litter  should  be 
kept  in  a  tightly  closed  box.  Lime 
may  be  spread  over  the  manure  in 
the  box  from  time  to  time.  The 
pens  may  be  sprayed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  creosol,  2  parts  for- 
maldehyde, and  100  parts  of  water. 
Before  spraying  the  litter  should  be 
removed  and  pens  cleaned. 


Udder  Hardened. 

To  the  Editor:  The  day  after  my 
cow  had  a  calf  her  udder  became 
quite  hard  and  continued  so  about 
eight  days.  Now  it  is  almost  nor- 
mal, though  still  quite  sore.  I  no- 
ticed a  small  amount  of  yellowish 
particles  in  the  milk.  What  is  the 
trouble?— L.  F.  B".,  Healdsburg. 

This  is  mastitis.  We  would  sug- 
gest a  warm  application  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  the  udder  should 
be  bandaged  up  in  a  suspensory  so 
as  to  relieve  the  weight.  The  milk 
should  not  be  fed  to  calves,  except 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
145  degrees  F.  and  held  at  this 
point  for  thirty  minutes. 


Calf's  Throat  Rattles. 

To  the  Editor:  My  calf  caught 
cold  and  it  makes  a  noise  when  eat- 
ing as  if  its  throat  was  full  of 
phlegm,  when  its  head  is  to  the 
ground  picking  grass,  not  when 
erect.  What  should  I  do? — E.  H  . 
Anaheim. 

Try  a  mild  liniment  rubbed  in 
well  once  a  day  in  the  region  of  the 
Adam's  apple.  Internally  you  may 
give  a  mixture  of  the  following: 
Kerosene  oil  1  part,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine 1  part,  raw  linseed  oil  20  parts. 
Give  one  tatflespoonful  twice  a  day. 
(Be  sure  the  linseed  oil  is  raw.) 


Sudden  Change  of  Feed. 

To  the  Editor:  A  sick  cow  came 
with  her  calf  a  few  days  before 
time.  As  she  got  sick,  did  not  eat 
much,  did  not  chew  her  cud  for 
eight  days,  drank  only  half  as  much 
water,  walked  slow  and  grunted 
every  time  she  moved,  I  dosed  her 
with  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  and 
she  gradually  came  back.  What  was 
the  trouble?  What  is  this,  and  can 
I  do  anything  for  it?  I  have  some 
heifers  which  were  In  fine  condi- 
tion' when  they  came  with  calves; 
had  fine  bags  but  did  not  give  much 
milk.  One  went  dry  Inside  of  a 
month  and  another  is  going  dry. 
They  seem  to  be  in  fine  health,  and 
eat  well.  I  don't  understand  why 
they  do  so. — I.  M.,  Sierraville. 

The  cow  suffered  from  an  impac- 
tion caused  by  eating  quantities  of 
food  which  contain  large  amounts 
of  indigestible  material.  This  con- 
dition is  often  seen  when  animals 
are  turned  out  on  green  feed,  after 
having  been  fed  on  dry  feed  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  then  due  to  over- 
eating. The  loss  of  your  calves  is 
perhaps  due  to  pneumonia.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  your  cows  may  be  due  to 
one  of  a  number  of  causes.  Call  in 
a  graduate  veterinarian. 


IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.   I  hear  that  all  the  cows  / 
in  the  county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club."  • 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
says  we  must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we 
cows  have  all  promised  \o  do  our  'bit.' " 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up 
Mrs.  Black.  "The  farmers  have  got  to  back  us  up  in  this 
movement.  I'm  with  the  rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but  what 
chance  have  I  got?"  ,  * 

"Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matter?  You  have  a  fine 
warm  barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Yes,  I  know ;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that  old 
cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good,  anyway, 
and  now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plain  discouraged." 

"Well,  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they 
haven't  any  cream  separator  at  all." 
\  "I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  cream  separa- 
tors in  this  county  that  are  only  'excuses' — not  much  better 
than  none  at  all.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter  at 
present  prices  and  the  people  at  Washington  begging  every 
one  to  save  fat,  it's  almost  a  crime  to  waste  butter-fat  the 
way  some  of  these  farmers  do." 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat. 
"there's  no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is  » 
the  closest  skimming  machine." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Starface,  "we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on 
our  place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about 
as  good  as  another ;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  fir,st  cream 
separator  we've  ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal." 

P.  s. 

Of  course  your  cow*  can't  talk — but  if  they  could  you'd  never  have  • 
moment's  pence  until  yoo  cut  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
Remember  that  a  I>e  Laval  may  be  boujcht  for  cash,  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  save  Its  own  cost.    See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if 
you  don't  know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  De  LAval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

l.ARCKST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  fireen  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
KnNilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  WeU  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfit*.  Send  for  speelal  catalog. 

61   BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

I6S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 

50,000   BRANCHES  AND   LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


The  best  silo  filler  improvements  ever  made 

— that's  what  you'll  say  when  you  find  out  about  the  new  Appleton 
features  thatsave  time.labor  and  money.  Thousands  who  have  used 
the  Appleton  have  proved  that  it  docs  more  and  better  work  per 
hour  than  othersilo  fillers:  that  it  Is  practically  trouble-proof;  Is  safe, 
requires  the  least  power  to  run  It:  and  stands  up  far  longer.  These 
facts  are  from  the  statements  oi  actual  users.  Now  the 

new  features  make  the  Apple- 
ton  the  best  value  ever  built. 

Be  sure  you  find  out  all  about  it. 

Free  Color  Catalog 

fully  describes  and  IIIob> 
trates  these  big  improve- 
ments: silo  book  also  free 
if  you  want  it.  Write  today, 
.pplelou  Mia.  Co.,  4116  Fargo  St.,  Batavia, 


Doable -type 
feed 

—  one  of  the 
new  ieatures. 
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UNIVERSITY  FARM  RED  CROSS 
SALE. 

Prof.  Woll  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing: Your  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enclosed  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  auction  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  held  at 
the  University  Farm  Picnic,  April 
20.  The  sale,  which  netted  slightly 
over  $1,500,  was  an  "offshoot"  of 
the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition, 
just  completed.  Most  of  the  animals 
and  the  dairy  apparatus  sold  were 
offered  as  prizes  in  the  competition 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cutter's  Blaeklegr  Filtrate  posi- 
tively protect*  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cotter's      Blnekles;  Aegressln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag- 
greSHln  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg-  In  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 

Both  have  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate. ..  .$2.00 
50      "  "  ....  8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.0» 

10   dose   pkge.    Tissue  Ag- 

gressln    4.00 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.e.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gresslns  differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.   

^"lille  these  new  "germ  free  vne- 
clnes"  have  advantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockralser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out 'they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prices  1 

18  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  91.00 
50     "         "  "  "  4.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50     "        'r         "  "  6.00 

Cutter's   Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cotter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


TVs  Cattar  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  •.  LICCNSIO) 

""The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How  " 


that  were  not  awarded  from  lack  of 
qualified  competitors,  and  the  do- 
nors allowed  us  to  use  the  prizes  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
stated. 

White  Knight,  Shorthorn  bull,  do- 
nated by  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis,  sold  to 
Dr.  Elburg,  Woodland,  $325. 

Jersey  calf.  La  V.  Adelaide'3  King, 
donated  by  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  sold  to  Shafter  Estate,  Inver- 
ness, $155. 

Jersey  calf,  donated  by  C.  G.  Mc- 
Farland,  Tulare,  sold  to  Shafter  Es- 
tate, Inverness,  $70. 

Ayrshire  calf,  donated  by  E.  B. 
McF*rland,  San  Mateo,  sold  S';vcn 
times  and  brought  $430. 

Holstein  calf,  donated  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corporation,  Wood- 
land, sold  to  S.  Lawson,  Woodland, 
$490. 

Mule-foot  gilt,  donated  by  Ed- 
wards &  Ward,  Danville,  sold  to 
Dally  Bros.,  Elmira,  $37. 5D. 

Still  to  be  sold,  one  No.  2  Prim- 
rose Hand  Separator,  donated  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  San  Francisco. 

M-2  Baltic  Hand  Separator,  do- 
nated by  Empire  Separator  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  sold  to  A.  T.  Bliz- 
zard, Denair,  $30. 

ENTRIES  COMPLETE  FOR  FOURTH 
SACRAMENTO  SALE. 

Complete  entries  for  the  Fourth 
Sacramento  Sale  show  total  con- 
signments of  125  registered  females 
and  15  registered  bulls  from  nine 
leading  California  Holstein  breeding 
herds.  According  to  California  Breed- 
ers' Sales  and  Pedigree  Company, 
who  will  conduct  the  sale,  it  is  the 
most  desirable  offering  yet  made  in 
California  in  a  two-day  sale.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  sale  is  a  30-pound  ju- 
nior 4-year-old  daughter  .of  a  35- 
pound  sire  consigned  by  McAlister 
&  Son,  she  being  no  less  than  On- 
tario Blond  Pietje.  For  the  first 
time  in  California  a  number  of 
daughters  of  40-pound  sires  will  be 
offered  at  public  sale,  also  a  num- 
ber of  high  class  females  bred  to  40- 
pound  sires.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting groups  in  the  offering  is  com- 
posed of  over  a  dozen  granddaugh- 
ters of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 
There  is  a  22-pound  junior  2-year- 
old  granddaughter  of  King  Segis  in 
the  list,  several  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walher,  and  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  whole  number  which  average 
very  high  in  type  and  breeding. 
One  of  the  biggest  features  of  the 
sale  is  a  yearling  son  of  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  De  Kol  Burke  out  of  a  34- 
pound  daughter  of  Changeling  But- 
ter Boy.  He  is  without  question 
one  of  the  highest  class  young  sires 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  the  West. 
The  sale  will  be  held  on  California 
State  Fair  Grounds.  June  5-6. 

ONE  OF  THE    WEST'S  FINEST 
HOLSTEIN  HERDS  TO  BE 
DISPERSED. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  in- 
terests which  demand  his  entire 
time  and  attention,  J.  H.  Hulbert 
Jr.,  owner  of  La  Conner  Flats  Stock 
Farm,  Mount  Vernon,  Washington, 
will  sell  his  entire  herd  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  consisting  of  over 
90  head.  C.  L.  Hughes,  sales*  mana- 
ger of  California  Breeders'  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Company,  who  will  manage 
the  sale,  recently  returned  from 
Washington  where  he  attended  to 
the  preliminary  details  of  the  sale. 
Probably  the  queen  of  the  herd  is 
the  great  heifer  Ormsby  Segis  Marie, 
a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis,  who 
has  just  completed  a  yearly  record 
as  a  senior  three-year-old  of  27,186.8 
pounds  milk  and  1089.6  pounds  but- 
ter, giving  her  the  world's  record 
for  milk  in  class  and  second  high- 
est record  for  butter.  An  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  sale  is  found  in 
the  42  daughters  of  Segis  Pontiac 
Acme  that  will  be  sold.  This  is  the 
first  instance  on  the  Coast  of  the 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of*  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

STBBT     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodsids  Road 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SKSSS££.SAZwY5,  ORMONDALE  CO.  rkohood  cStt*  oal. 


dispersal  •  of  a  registered  Holstein 
herd  that  is  under  Federal  test  for 
tuberculosis,  and   the  herd  will  be 


sold  subject  to  60  day  retest  by  the 
purchaser.  The  sale  will  be  held  on 
the  farm  on  Saturday,  May  25. 


This  is  the 

Kind  of  Horse  the 

Government  Wants 


No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Bony  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained 
Tendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 

Splendid-looking  horses  —  otherwise  sound  —are 
being  turned  down  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money  for  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  the  Government's  great 
Thrift  and  Production  movement. 

Put  your  horse  into  condition  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.    A  safe  and  reliable  remedy. 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  if  applied 
immediately  after  burns,  bruises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
ant  septic — soothing  and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  wfll 
surely  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


C£sa  J  E  G0MBAULT  G»3 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 


for  prices. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  MAZF£W' 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

0  Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 

Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  22o  Southern  Pacific  BulldinK 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Excessive  Deliveries  Stopped. 

Wholesale  meat  dealers  of  Los  An- 
geles have  changed  their  system  of 
making  deliveries  to  the  retail  mar- 
kets. The  city  has  been  divided  into 
two  zones,  and  only  one  delivery  a 
day  is  made  by  each  packer  or  whole- 
saler in  each  zone.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  delivery  system 
the  different  sections  of  the  city 
were  covered  twice,  and  often 
three  and  four  times  each  day.  Un- 
der the  new  system  trucks  go  out 
fully  loaded.  Many  of  the  retailers 
now  realize  that  the  excessive  ser- 
vice was  an  expense  which  had  to  be 
covered  by  the  cost  of  meat,  and  they 
heartily  favor  the  change.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  waking  up  to  the  same  idea. 

Retail  Sales  Slow,  but  Prices  Hold. 

Notwithstanding  the  lessened  vol- 
ume of  business  done  in  retail 
butcher  shops  consequent  on  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  placed  on  all  kinds 
of  meats,  there  is  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  a  price  reaction  either  here 
or  in  the  East.  The  likelihood  of 
increased  purchases  of  beef  and  pork 
for  our  own  army  and  navy  and  for 
our  Allies  must  materially  affect  pri- 
ces in  the  near  future. 

The  Hog  Grower  Gets  Left. 

Recently  packing  houses  in  San 
Francisco  announced  a  rise  of  l^c 
a  pound  to  wholesalers  in  the  price 
of  prime  steers  and  2c  a  pound  in 
the  price  of  dressed  pork.  The  prices 
of  live  beef  cattle  were  advanced  %c 
a  pound.  There  was  no  correspond- 
ing advance  in  the  prices  paid  for 
live  hogs.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  advance  is  that  the  arrivals  of 
cattle  and  hogs  are  too  light  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  similar  condition 
exists  throughout  the  country.  Lamb 
and  mutton  prices  underwent  no 
change. 

Wool  $1.50  a  Pound. 

Word  received  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  indicates  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  virtually  fixed  a  price 
of  $1.50  a  pound  for  clean  scoured 
staple  wool,  differentials  for  other 
grades  in  harmony  therewith.  The 
best  grade  of  wool  has  been  held 
heretofore  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feel  They  Can  Force  It. 

Imbued  with  the  widespread  spirit 
of  skyrocketing  prices,  laborers  ac- 
customed to  work  in  fruit  orchards 
have  decided  to  demand  a  wage  of 
$4  a  day  for  this  season,  so  word 
reaches  us  from  Yolo  county.  Fruit- 
men  are  planning  to  circumvent  the 
levying  of  this  heavy  labor  toll. 

Price  Fixing  of  Cotton  Good*. 

The  fixing  of  prices  on  all  cotton 
goods,  from  army  duck  down  to  the 
housewife's  calico  apron,  appeared 
likely  as  a  result  of  a  recent  confer- 
ence between  cotton  goods  manu- 
facturers and  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee of  the  war  industries  board. 

$2.50  Wheat  Amendment  Killed. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment price  of  wheat  to  $2.50  per 
bushel  base  price  was  defeated  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  167  to  98. 
This  action  is  likely  to  stand  as 
final. 

The  Cotton  Market  Slump. 

Repeated  and  smashing  breaks 
have  occurred  in  the  cotton  mar- 
ket. The  demoralization  is  believed 
to  have  been  prompted  by  rumors  of 
Government  price-fixing  in  the  cot- 
ton goods  trade. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  lay  150  eggi  a  year  or 
even  50  egg*  if  her  vitality 
it  tapped  by  lice  and  mite* 
— all  ike  can  do  U  itch  and 
fret  and  coat  voo  money 

VitS  DU5T 

\  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin— 

t&fe  and  economic*!  to  uu 

j  iffr/wktre   GLOBE  MILLS  U  Amda,  GL 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  April  24,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

A  call  has  been  made  that  all  wheat  In 
the  State  he  turned  over  to  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration before  May  1.  By  this  method 
au  absolute  check  on  the  amount  available 
will  be  obtained. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern   Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   Nona  offering 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  remains  unchanged 
with  quotations  nominal.  One  dealer 
bought  a  small  lot  of  feed  barley  at  $3.50. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.7503.80 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00(83. 65 

OATS. 

Some  oats  for  feed  was  sold  In  the  city 
this  week.  The  price  is  said  to  have  been 
slightly  under  nominal  quotation. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3  5003  60 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.50fi3:«0 

Red  seed    per  ctl  3.500  3.60 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

The  market  for  corn  remains  unchanged 

with  no  sales  reported. 

(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  flrst-class 
grain,  San  Francisco). 

rrr,t£rn.yel,ow'  -ctl-  bulk  Nominal 

£a"fornla  Back«d   $3.70@3.85 

Mllo   malza    3.6003.75 

Egyptian    3.80@4.00 

HAT. 

«J?efe,Dt»  of  hay  for  the  Past  week  were 
S0<  tons  as  compared  with  955  tons  the 
previous  week.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances these  small  receipts  would  make  a 
strong  market,  but  the  demand  Is  only 
nominal  and  It  has  been  difficult  to  move 
even  the  small  receipts.  There  has  been  a 
fair  demaud  for  strictly  choice  wheat  or 
red  oat  hay  and  a  few  cars  of  these  have 
been  placed  to  advantage,  but  there  is  no 
market  for  the  poorer  kinds. 

W.hfat„No'  1  $24.00026.00 

_*»'    No.   2   21.00024.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00026.00 

Wlld  oat    20.00(3  22.00 

?5£|JZ    20.00023.00 

A'fa  f*    10.00021.00 

Stock   15.000  17.00 

Barley    Straw  500.80 

FEED8TUFF8. 

The  only  change  In  the  feedstuff  market 
is  a  slightly  lower  price  on  rolled  barley 
The  low  price  of  rolled  oats  compared 
with  rolled  barley  has  so  cut  down  the 
demand  for  the  latter  that  the  dealers  are 
making  concessions  In  price  in  order  to 
move  their  stock  of  rolled  barley. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton   $36.00(3-37.00 

Bran,  per  ton  Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42  50 

SSflB*  corn   $91.00093.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake  $75.00078.00 

Rolled  barley    71.0oS72.00 

5?lle<1  oa!B,  ,70.00(3)72.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

S,horts   •  Nominal 

Tankage   ;  „....None 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  campaign  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  have  the  people  turn  from  the 
consumption  of  wheat  to  potatoes  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  in  the  potato  market, 
and  prices  are  much  firmer  this  week 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  On- 
ions also  are  in  good  demand  and  quota- 
tions were  advanced  from  last  week's  low 
prices.  Asparagus  has  been  irregular  dur- 
ing the  week.  Lettuce  has  not  been  plen- 
tiful and  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Sacramento  lettuce  is  now  com- 
ing in  and  is  quoted  at  $2  a  crate.  Green 
onions  have  not  been  plentiful  this  week. 

Peas,   large   405c 

Peas,   small  40.V 

Asparagus,   per   lb  3@5c 

Carrots,   per  sack  50c@$1.00 

Rhubarb,  southern,  per  box.  Nominal 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  60c 0$  1.00 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.75 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box .  .$1.50(5 3. (Ki 

Celery,   per  crate   1.Y502.25 

Lettuce.    Sacramento,    crate   1.5001.75 


do.  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   2  00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1  "5(3  175 

i.^.VL"  toam»toe*.  Los  A.,  lug.'. 
'Oregon  S**; ! Jf^ 
Rivers,   per  ctl  \\\\\\\':;.  1.00(3  L25 

Sweets,' '  per  '  ib. '.'.'.'.' ' '  'Nominal 

Unions,  Australian  browns  $1.00(3  1.10 

Garlic,  per  Ib   5aa!> 

spinach  (good)   ::::::::::3(sic 

Turnips,  per  sack  5Oc0$l.OO 

Per  doz  20(3  40c 

...75c@$1.00 


Artichokes, 
Green  onion's,  box" 

BEANS. 
The  bean  market  is  quiet. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $9,200  9.30 

Cranberry  beans    12.00(3  12.50 

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)  ".'. 

Large  whites   ..." 

Lirnas  (south,  recleaned)    ...'.'  13.25013.40 

E1"k81,l:   7.900  8.15 

Red  kidneys    12.50(313.00 

Mexican   reds    9.25®  9.50 

Tepary  beans    10.50011. 25 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.75 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  market  is  quiet  on  small 
receipts.  While  there  have  not  been  the 
arrivals  of  hens  expected  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  embargo,  the  price  of  hens 
Is  lower.  Jack  rabbits  were  strong  on 
small  receipts. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28@31c 

do.  dressed    33(3. 36c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs'.  48®52c 

do,  1V4   lbs  40(3  45c 

do.  under  1%  lbs  40^  45c 

Fryers   50@55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30c 

Small  Leghorn   25@28c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   420  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Geese,   per  lb  [jjoc 

Squabs,  per  lb  42c 

Ducks   30c 

do.  old   .  .  '.  '.  28c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   18®  19c 

do,  dressed   22024c 

Jack  rabbits,,  per  doz  $2.50® 3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  steady  during  the  week  and 
showed  a  slight  upward  tendency.  Firsts 
were  again  quoted  on  the  24th,  the  price 
being  '/2c  below  extras. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wad. 

Extras   40     40     40%  41     41  40% 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

Firsts    .-:   40 

EGGS. 

All  grades  of  eggs  have  been  In  good 
demand  during  the  week,  and  in  spite  of 
the  large  receipts  prices  remained  firm 
throughout  the  week.  The  demand  seems 
excellent  at  about  the  present  prices  and 
the  public  is  buying  freely. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ,.J.  40%  Uf</2  40     40%  41  41 

Extra  lsts  39     40     40     40     40%  40% 

Firsts   39     39     38  %  38^  39%  30 

Extra  pullets.. 39     39     3su,  39     40  '  4TI 

do.  Firsts  . .  .38     38     37     37     38%  38% 

CHEESE. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
has  begun  to  deal  In  cold  storage  cheese 
again.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  dispose 
of  the  enormous  quantity  in  storage  by 
private  sale,  but  this  process  seems  to  be 
too  slow  for  the  holders.  New  cheese  Is 
strong,  fancy  California  fiats  showing  an 
advance  of  lc. 

Y.  A.'s   27%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  Ib  28c 

Cold  storage  flats,  fancy  22%c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25'£c 

Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy  27%c 

Monterey  cheese   2*0  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket much  more  freely  and  in  better  qual- 
ity. The  price  is  still  high,  but  it  Is  said 
that  a  drop  will  come  in  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  Apples  remain  unchanged, 
with  the  demand  steady. 

Apples  (winesnps)   $2.0002.50 

Casahas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  crate   $17502.00 

do,  per  chest   8.00@12.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  season  for  navel  oranges  is  ap- 
proaching the  end.  Reports  from  the 
sonth  say  that  next  year's  crop  Is  prom- 
ising well.  Valencias  are  coming  in  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  take  the  place  of 
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the  disappearing  navels.    The  market  is 
Or  an     *      prices  are  unchanged. 
Navels    $•>  7-,/f?7  on 

s.t.i  MngS  ::;;:  T^fj™ 

Valerias,   fancy    o.Orxfr.UXI 

Valencias.  cholee    v0.,p 

Lemons: 

Kimcy.  per  box   $5.5006.00 

£.b°l*e  J   4.5OQ5.0© 

Standard    .i.ik.0-:  50 

l^einonettes   1  'ztfiz  on 

ilrapefriilt.  fancv.  new. '.  ii'oiMtfVoo 

Tangerines   .None 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
By  next  week  the  buyers  will  be  In  the 
held  closing  contracts  for  the  various 
dried  fruits.  So  far  as  can  be  foretold 
a  higher  price  is  expected  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  bid  for  the  coming  crop. 
So  far  as  known,  no  sales  were  made  by 
growers  during  the  past  week  and  prices 
are  nominal. 

Apples.  1917  crop   14014%c 

Apricots,  per  Ib  IMilfie 

Ffgs.  black,  lois  ::::  10011c 

do.  white.  1918  12014c 

Callmyrna.  1918   16017c 

Prunes.  4-slse  basis,  1918  7%(37«c 

Pears     6(3)1  lc 

Peaches,  19t7   J»  9® lie 

HONEY. 

Same  honey  which  left  Australia  before 
April  18,  when  the  embargo  went  Into- 
effect,  Is  expected  to  arrive  in  tbls  mar- 
ket soon.  It  will  be  largely  shipped  to 
the  East  and  have  no  local  effect. 
Extracted —  , 

Water  white  18019c 

Light  amber   15ffl7c 

Amber   ISQlSe 

Beeswax   34@36c 

RICE. 

Local  rice  Is  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
and  quotations  are  nominally  unchanged. 
Some  Imported  rice  is  expected  to  arrive 
soon,  and  It  win  probably  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  present  quotations. 

Paddy   Nominal 

Clean  rnn  No.  1  California  $S.73@9.0O 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  April  24.  1918. 

A  steady  demand,  with  an  upward 
trend,  was  the  situation  in  California 
oranges  on  the  Eastern  markets  during 
the  past  week.  Shipments  have  been  ar- 
riving In  good  condition  and  skow  an  Im- 
provement In  quality.  A  large  shipment 
of  Sicily  lemons  arrived  on  the  New  York 
market  and  lowered  prices  50c  a  box. 
Offerings  of  Florida  oranges  have  been 
lighter.  Porto  Rico  grapefruit  advanced 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  decay  and  generally 
poor  condition. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  April  23  were  8243 
cars,  as  against  23.791  cars  same  date 
last  year.  Of  lemons,  2176  cars,  as  against 
3553  last  season.  Of  this  number.  2-W 
cars  of  oranges  and  115  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  Central  California,  as  against 
4062  and  164  cars,  respectively,  last  vear 

At  New  York:  Market  higher  on  navels 
and    Valencias;    other   fruits    steady;  31 


Averages — 
$4.3007.40 


cars  oranges,  2  lemons  sold. 
Navels,  $2.7506.30;  Valencias, 
sweets,    $3.45(3  6.00:    St     Michaels,  $4.25(3 
6.35;  seedlings,  $3.S5@5.00;  lemons,  $3.45(3 
4.30. 

At  Boston:  Market  higher  on  navels 
and  lemons:  19  cars  sold.  Averages- 
Navels,  $3.3505.15;  Valencias,  $4.45(36.60: 
seedlings.    $4.40@5.00:    lemons.   $2.75(3  5  25 

At  Cincinnati :  Market  easier  and  slight  1  \ 
lower;  3  cars  sold.  Averages — Navels. 
$2.9504  50:    Valencias.  $4.8505.80. 

At  Pittsburg:  Market  steady  on  navels 
and  lemons;  lower  on  other  oranges;  t 
cars  sold.  Averages — Valencias,  $3.80(3 
$5  50;  navels.  $2.9505.25;  lemons,  $1.50{? 
$4.55. 

At  Cleveland:   Market  higher  on  navels 
lower  on  other  varieties,  lemons  included 
8    cars    sold.     Averages — Navels,  $3.60$ 
5.55;     Valencias,     $2.90®5.55:  seedlings. 
$2.00@4.35 ;    lemons,  $3.20@4.20. 


Lm  Angeles.  April  23,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  the  market 
the  past  week.  The  receipts  were  the  best 
for  some  time,  for  the  week  409,400  pounds, 
against  336,250  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  Yet  In  the  face  of  this  Increase  in 
the  supply,  prices  were  bid  up  2c.  Local 
consumption  was  very  good  and  there  was 
taken  Into  cold  storage  dnring  the  week 
40.853  pounds,  against  39,231  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  101.865  pounds.  San 
Francisco's  advance  of  %c.  on  Monday  bad 
a  bullish  Influence  upon  the  market  here. 
We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  39c 

do,  prime  first   38c 

do.  first   37c 

Dallv  quotations— 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Tha.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   36     38     36     38     38  39 

ion 

Extra   39     39     39     39     38  36 

EGGS. 

A  fairly  active  and  higher  market  was. 
bad  tbe  past  week.  Receipts  by  rail  for 
the  week  were  3511  cases  against  3204  cases 
for  the  same  week  last  year.  Tbe  truck 
arrivals  were  also  better,  fully  double  as 
large  as  the  railroad  receipts.  There  was 
a  rery  good  street  demand  and  cold  stor- 
age people  were  good  buyers.  Extras  we  re- 
advanced  lc  during  the  week,  case  count 
l%c  and  pultets  2c.  Prices  are  7@9c  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  the  market  Is  Arm. 
There  were  taken  Into  coW  storage  during 
the  week  7812  cases  against  10.204  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  Tbe  cold-stor- 
age holdings  now  are  10.647  cases  against 
49,802  cases  this  time  last  year. 
Dally  quotations; 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   39     39     40     40     40  40 

Case  count  37%  37%  38     39  39 

Pullets   36     36     36     36  38 

1917— 

Extra   32     33     33%  34%  34 

32  32  33  3* 
29%  29     30%  30 


39 


33 
31 
29 


Case  count  31 

Pullets   29 

VEGETABLES. 

All  good  fresh  stuff  selling  In  a  fair- 
way. Prices,  however,  were  more  unsettled 
the  past  week.  Potatoes  are  doing  a  little 
i>etter.  New  potatoes  are  coming  In  a 
little  more  freely  and  fancy  hold  their 
own.  Brown  and  yellow  onions  In  better 
demand  and  higher.  Cabbage  steady  and 
selling  fairly.  Bell  peppers  sharply  lower 
and  dull.  Chiles  also  off  a  little.  Sweet 
potatoes  dull,  but  unchanged.  Peas  com- 
ing in  more  freely  and  lower,  hnt  demand 
fair.  Asparagus  lower  but  selling  fairly. 
Summer  squash  arriving  more  freely  and 
lower  and  slow  sale.  Some  string  beans 
coming  In  from  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
selling  In  a  limited  way  at  13015c  per 
pound.  Imperial  Bermuda  onions  slow 
sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes.  Northern,  per  cwt  fl.BMM.65 

do.  local,  per  cwt  750100 

do.  .Idaho,  per  cwt   1.4501.60 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt^   . Sa- 
ri o.  wrnte.  per  cwt   2.0002.35- 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda. 

per  crate   1.0001.10 

Garlic,  per  lh  304c 

r'nhhage.  per  100  lbs.   1.750?  00  v 

Bell  peppers,  per  Ib.  8<M1r 

f"Mle  pepners.  per  -lb  lO^tSc 

f'elery.  per  crate   f..,  $l.V»w>2a 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.0004  SB 

Peas,  per  n»  a^ftc 

*snarsgns.  per  lb  5<BJ8e  ' 

Snmnser  squash,  per  4-basket 
crate  $1.1001 .15 

'  POt'T.TRT. 
There  was  no  life  to  this  market  the 
f»nst  week.  Receipts  were  tbe  best  for 
wmp  time  both  of  hens  and  broilers  and 
•her  are  both  dull  and  sharnlv  lower. 
prvnr«  are  coming  In  |e««  freelv  tbsn 
broilers,  but  they  too  are  lower.    Bnt  few 
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turkeys  and  ducks  arriving.  They  sell 
fairly  at  old  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  ..31@32c 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  256$ 26c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31@3Jc 

Hens  over  i  lbs  25fti26c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  ;..22@23c 

Ducks   u2T@2Sc 

llcrsr   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31@32c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  30@31c 

Turkeys,  light   27@2Sc 

Squabs,  live,  per  11>  33c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb.   g  16c 

FRUITS. 

Market  quiet.  Loquats  moving  in  a  fair 
way.  Apples  are  slow  of  sale.  Increased 
offerings  of  berries  attract  the  attention  of 
many  former  apple  buyers.  Prices  un- 
changed. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.60@1.7() 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.75@2.00 

Local  apples.  No.  1,  per  box. .  .1.40@1.50 
Loquats,  per  lb  .  ..3@5c 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  dull.  Some  fair 
demand  for  seed,  but  the  general  trade  Is 
taking  very  few  beans  just  now. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Lima  8,  per  cwt  $12.50 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   8.50 

Tepary    9.00 

BERRIES. 

Coming  in  a  little  more  freely  and  the 
market  Is  lower.  Demand  good  for  fancy 
strawberries.  Blackberries  move  slowly  on 
account  of  the  high  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Stra  wherries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.40@3.50 


Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

orate    2.50@2.75 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  6.00@C.oO 
HAY. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  another 
dull  one.  Buyers  continue  to  hold  back 
and  are  taking  hold  very  cautiously  even 
at  last  week's  decline.  Onlv  such  being 
taken  as  needed  for  immediate  use. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  LiSa.  Angeles : 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   22.0O@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  lots  of  excitement  and  wild 
trading  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
during  the  early  part  of  our  review  week. 
On  Thursday  of  last  week  under  a  report 
from  Washington  that  a  bill  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  authorizing  the 
President  to  fix  the  price  of  cotton  at  20c 
caused  some  wild  selling  and  the  decline 
for  the  day  reached  $9.00  per  bale.  July 
sold  off  from  29@28c,  but  the  market  stif- 
fened up  a  little  before  the  close.  The  day 
following  the  market  quieted  down  a  little 
and  prices  ruled  both  higher  and  lower  at 
times.  Saturday  brought  a  better  feeling, 
the  market  advancing  46@54  points  over 
Friday's  low  time,  and  many  shorts  ran 
to  cover.  Monday  opened  the  current  week 
more  quiet  and  peaceful  than  for  some 
days.  Trading  was  light  and  prices  stif- 
fened np  a  little.  May  closed  29.90c,  which 
Is  lc  higher  than  last  week's  close. 

BIDES. 

A  firm  market  and  good  demand  con- 
tinues to  be  hod  for  all  green  hides.  Re- 
ceipts are  not  heavy. 

Green  hides : 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  11c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  April  25,  1918. 
CATTLE— Cattle  are  still  very  strong. 
The  northern  market  is  short  of  good 
steers  and  buyers  are  invading  this  mar- 
ket for  some  of  their  supplies.  Grass 
cattle  are  expected  in  small  numbers  in 
about  two  weeks.  The  present  quotations 
on  cattle  and  hogs  in  San  Francisco  are 
the  highest  ever  known  here. 
tS leers  * 

No.'l,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs..l2@12%c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  .12@12V2c 

Second  quality   11@11%C 

Thin   7.  8@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9%@10%c 

Second  quality   8%@9c 

Common  to  thin   6%@7!^c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   7y2f5)8%c 

Fair   6V2(f?7c 

Thin   5@5V2c 

Calves — 

Mehtweight   10V4®Hc 

Medium   9(fflj0c 

Heavy   \..8@9o 

s    KjlflP-  Spring  lambs  are  coming  more 

freelv.    Sheep  are  not  very  plentiful.  The 

quality  Is  good,  but  animals  are  lighter 

in  » ught  tnan  usual. 

Lambs — 

Yearling   10@17c 

Milk  14c 

Sheep— 

Un«horn  wethers   14Mi(5!15e 

do,  ewes   12@12%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  scarcer  and  not  up  to 
the  standard  in  quality. 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140   16  c 

do,  140@300   17%c 

do,  3O0@4OO   17  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1...:  1*  20c 

do,  second  quality1   19®19y2c 

Cows  and  heifers  rTMitglS'/c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@18c 

Lamb,  suckling   26@2Sc 

do.  yearling   26c 

Sheep,  wethers   24c 

do,  ewes   22c 

Hogs   25c 

Los  Angeles,  April  23,  191S. 
CATTLE — Light  offerings  of  good  cattle 
and  the  strong  markets  East  caused  killers 
the  past  week  to  advance  their  bids  50c 


per  cwt.  This  advance  failed  to  bring  in 
any  great  number.  Hence  the  feeling  is 
that  the  number  of  good  cattle  in  easy 
reach  of  this  market  at  this  time  is  light. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$10.50@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@10.00 

Good  oows  and  heifers    8.50@  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS — The  supply  of  marketable  hogs 
continues  scarce  in  this  territory.  The  de- 
mand during  the  past  week  was  not  heavy, 
yet  it  was  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Killers 
all  wanted  a  few  hogs  and  bid  prices  up 
50c  per  cwt.  While  this  advance  brought 
in  fair  arrivals,  more  could  have  been 
hnndiled  without  weakening  the  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.. $14.50(5)15.00 

Mixed,  20fMi>?.r>0  lbs   lfi.00^17. 00 

Light.  17o@200  lbs   16.OO@17.0O 

Hough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — With  the  coming  of  warmer 
weather  the  demand  for  sheep  and  lamhs 
has  picked  up  a  little.  This  with  strong 
markets  in  the  Central  West  caused  a  firm 
tone  to  the  market.  Killers,  however,  were 
slow  to  bid  prices  up  and  in  consequence 
got  but  few.  Holders  in  the  country  are 
very  firm  in  their  views  and  are  looking 
for  bettor  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $1O.OOr?7)11.00 

Prime  ewes    O.SO<fn10.'50 

Yearlings    10  50tfi>1 1 .50 

Lambs    14.O0@15.00 


PORTLAND  LIVESTOCK. 

Portland,  April  23,  1918. 
CATTLE— Strong:  receipts,  197.  Good 
to  choice  steers,  .$13.00(5)14.00;  good  to 
medium  steers,  jll.75@12.75:  common  to 
good  steers.  U0.25@ll.25;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $11.3B@12.25:  common  to  good 
cows  and  heifers.  $7.25@10.75;  canners, 
$4.25®6.25;  bulls,  $6.25@10.75;  calves,  $8.75 
@13.75. 

IK  ICS— Firm  ;  receipts.  378.  Prime  mixed, 
$17.65@17.90;  medium  mixed,  $17.35(3)17.50: 
rough  heavies.  $16.35@lfi.50:  pigs.  $15.00@ 
16.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $17.35@17.65. 

SHEEP— Steady ;  receipts,  32.  Prime 
spring  lambs,  $19.50@20.00 ;  heavv  lambs, 
$16.50(ffil8.00:  yearlings.  $15.25@15W:  weth- 
ers.  $13.00@13.50;   ewes,  $12.00@12.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fltting-s.  Guaran 
teed  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wetes- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street.  San 
Francisco 


HERCULKS  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — First  quality  alfalfa  hay  in 
car  lots.  No  first  or  last  cut.  I  am  a  hay 
producer. — not  a  dealer.  Theo.  Heurlin.  Esca- 
lon.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer. 
20-40.  No.  464D.  never  used.  Cost  S4.350 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley.  Pleasanton  P.  P..  Alameda  Co..  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Slieeter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.     Particulars  and  cat- 


alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor  plows.  One  4-disc. 
one  5-disc.  and  one  6-diso.  all  practically  new 
They  are  good  ones.  Rra.  1120  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco 


35  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zaek  Tompkins    Sunnwale.  Cal 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  New  Openings — 
April  30 — 300.000  acres  moist  Agricultural 
Oregon  Railroad  land  adjoining  California.  Get 
County  Maps.  Jackson.  Josephine.  Douglas,  and 
Curry.  J2  50  each,  and  get  land  held  fifty 
years  bv  railroad,  adloining  improved  land 
Worth  S16.000  per  160.  California  County 
sectional  maps  showing  Government  land. 
83.50  any  county.    Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento 

BIG  CUT  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
best  agricultural  part  of  Snohomish  county: 
$25  per  acre;  10  yearly  payments:  paved 
roads,  railways.  mills,  factories,  schools, 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laboring  man.  The 
best  proposition  on  the  market  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  farm.  Send  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature Brownell  Land  Co..  904  Third  ave- 
nue Seattle. 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares  or  for  wages, 
a  general  farm  by  experienced  farmers.  Pos- 
session next  October.  Owens  Bros.,  Route  3. 
Box  17.  Randolph.  Wis. 


160-ACRE  RANCH  in  Humboldt  county: 
rood  layout      Bon  1000-  Pacific  Rural  Press 

WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  with  working  interest  as 
manager  of  large  ranch.  Have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  all  branches.  Part  salary,  balance 
in  percentage  of  profits  made.  Lock  Box  220, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  work  on  a  dairy 
ranch.  J.  F.  Johnson,  R.  F.  D.,  Livermorc 
Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  WH11T1EK,  CAL. — 14UU 
Valencias.  3000  Eureka  lemon  trees,  three 
years;  bud  selection  Irom  record  trees.  Tills 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Here  is  your 
opportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How 
ever,  will  deliver  and  set  tor  purchaser.  Also 
10.000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite,  Giendora,  Cal.,  Box 
154. 


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED  showing 
high  germination  test  and  free  of  dodder  or 
noxious  weed  seeds.  Have  more  seed  than  I 
can  use.  Let's  deal  direct.  Write  for  pro- 
ducer's price.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Send 
your  order  today.  James  Henry,  Box  986. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 


BEAN  SEED  grown  on  high  land  having 
strong  vitality  and  high  germination  test.  We 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties  and  can  supply  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties of  either  graded  or  hand  picked  seed.  All 
carefully  selected  and  re-cleaned.  Our  new 
pamphlet  describes  varieties  and  their  local 
adaptations.  Write  for  it  and  prices  today. 
Desk  A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE — 5  tons  white  dwarf 
Milo  Maize.  Ton  Amber  Cane  Soudan.  1100 
lbs.  fancy  Arizona  Alfalfa,  22c.  1200  lbs 
S.  Peruvian  Alfalfa.  2  Cars  Milo  Maize  for 
feed  or  seed.  Hay  in  carloads.  Artichokes 
Box  501.  Fowler,  Cal.  


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.     Write  today  for  samples  and 


prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto.  Cal.   /  *\  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Eran- 
quette    walnut.      Splendid    stock    at  prices 

you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth   street.  Bakersfleld.  

SOUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE — About  20  tons: 
doubly  recleaned:  plump  and  acclimated  seed 
grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of  germination. 
Price,  22c.  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  not  less  than  100-lb. 
lots.    T.  H.  Stice.  M.  P..  Napa.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell,  Lindsay,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 50.000   tomato  plants'  Best 

variety  for  cannery  pack.  Very  hardy  plants. 
Contract  price  $5  per  1000.    S.  Kushino.  R.  F. 

P.,  Campbell.    Phone  S  J  501  S.    R.  2.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission.  Manzamllo.  Asco- 
lano.  Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities.  Guaranteed.  L.  T.  Schwa- 
cofer.  Hemet.  Cal. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
500.000  Yellow  Nansemon,  April  and  May 
delivery,  $2.50  per  1000.  F.  O.  Popenoe, 
Altadena,  Calif.  

OREGON  IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES— 
Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
P.  M.  Searby.  R.  F.  P.  1.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED  at  20c  per  pound 
in  100-pound  lots.  22V4c  in  smaller  lots.  W. 
P.  Muncy.  Doyle.  Cal.  

TOMATO  PLANTS — "Stone,"  large  and 
stocky,  postpaid.  $1.25  per  100.  J.  F.  Swett. 
Martinez,  Cal. 


Mules  are  in  great  demand  for 
service  in  the  Army,  and  $215  is 
being  paid  for  wheel  mules. 


G-E  Motor  Driving 
■  Corn  Chopper 


Cream  Separator  and 
Washing  Machine 


Speed  up  withjEIeetric  Power 

"Production  and  Not  Acreage  is  the  Measure  of  Profit" 


T  TERE  are  some  of  the  ways 
XI  in  which  modern  industry- 
has  been  speeded  up  by 
putting  electric  power  to  work 
in  the  right  place. 

Metal  mines  have  boosted  out- 
put to  meet  world-wide  demands. 
Great  central  power  plants  in 
place  of  small  local  plants  in  coal 
mining  areas  now  supply  cheaper 
electric  power  per  ton  output  for 
each  mine.  All  tonnage  records 
have  been  smashed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Greater  automobile 
output  has  lowered  prices  and 
given  better  road  transportation. 


More  and  better  cloth  has  been 
produced  at  lower  power  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  electric 
motors  many  farmers  are  also 
securing  the  high  production  ob- 
tained in  the  big  manufacturing 
industri 

Over  200,000  H.P.  in  G-E 
motors  is  now  at  work  in  this 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2500  G-E  Motor  Agents 
throughoutthecountry  are  ready 
to  help  you  reap  the  benefits  of  do- 
in  g  your  work  the  electrical  way. 


G-E  Motor  Drive 


General  Electric  Company  | 


General  Office,  Schenectady  N.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BKAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
ANO  CP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE   MILES   FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
AddrexH  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  SAO  California  Street,  San  Franc  Ism. 
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Poultry  tor  Profit 

(Written  for  Pacific   Bural  Preu  by  Bona  Swnyiiood,  Pomona.] 


WASTE  CAUSED  BY  WRONG 
FEEDING. 


To  make  a  profit  on  poultry  now 
requires  great  care  In  the  feeding 
and  management  of  the  flock.  There 
must  be  no  waste — everybody  agrees 
on  that.  But  waste  does  not  always 
mean  feed  thrown  down  and  neg- 
lected; sometimes  feed  that  is  eaten 
is  waste. 

Again  if  some  feeds  are  fed  in  a 
certain  way  they  may  cause  .sickness 
and  thus  be  a  cause  of  great  waste, 
while  if  fed  in  another  form  they 
may  be  economical.  In  this  way  po- 
tatoes fed  boiled  are  undesirable  to 
feed  in  quantity.  They  will  take 
hens  off  their  legs  and  cause  a  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  by  accumulating 
too  much  fat  at  given  points.  But 
chop  those  same  potatoes  up  and 
feed  them  raw,  and  they  serve  as  a 
succulent  vegetable  and  no  not  cause 
hens  any  inconvenience  at  all  in  the 
form  of  weakness. 

COOKKD  AJfD  UNCOOKED  FEEDS. 

All  forms  of  raw  vegetables,  greens 
and  grains  that  are  fed  uncooked  are 
cell  builders;  all  cooked  foods  are 
flesh  builders,  or  we  might  say  fat 
builders.  From  the  cell  building  ma- 
terial comes  growth  of  chicks  and  in 
adult  fowls  egg  production;  the  fat- 
tening foods  produce  the  meat.  As 
potatoes  and  onions  are  fairly  cheap 
at  present  it  is  economy  to  feed  the 
small  onea  to  the  poultry,  but  unless 
you  want  to  fatten  the  poultry  for 
a  quick  market,  don't  cook  them.  If 
you  have  stock  to  fatten,  boiled  po- 
tatoes and  corn  meal  make  a  quick 
job  of  it,  but  don't  carry  it  on  too 
long.  Ten  days  is  the  limit.  It's 
the  quickest  fattener  for  ducks  ready 
to  be  finished  off.  For  small  chicks 
and  laying  hens  chop  the  potatoes  up 
raw  and  feed  in  moderate  quantities, 
then  they  will  be  benefitted  by  them. 

KENT  THE  FLOCK  HEALTHY. 

Wrong  feeding  causes  more  waste 
in  vitality  than  anything  else.  Chick- 
ens are  naturally  healthy,  and,  given 
a  fair  show,  will  keep  so,  but 
when  we  try  to  keep  them  in  too 
large  a  number  in  too  small  a  space 
and  feed  them  things  that  they  can- 
not digest  in  that  small  space  trou- 
ble begins.  In  feeding  small  chicks 
all  changes  should  be  made  gradu- 
ally, except  in  very  pronounced 
cases,  where  we  know  a  thing  is 
harmful,  then  its  best  to  cut  it  out 
at  once;  but  in  making  a  change 
from  one  feed  to  another  let  it  be 
done  gradually,  even  going  as  far  as 
mixing  the  new  feed  with  the  old  as 
far  as  possible. 


USE  WATER  GLASS  ONCE  ONLY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  preserved  eggs 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  water- 
glass  (silicate  of  soda)  last  year. 
After  using  the  eggs,  I  boiled  the 
solution  and  have  commenced  to  put 
eggs  in  it  again.  Is  it  safe? — T.  M., 
Corning. 

I  Answered  br  Prot.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  1'niverslty  of 
California.] 

It  is  not  desirable  or  advisable  to 
use  sodium  silicate  the  second  time. 
I  am  enclosing  directions  for  pre- 
serving eggs,  and  if  these  are  fully 
carried  out  good  results  will  follow, 
but  not  otherwise.  Do  not  use  so- 
dium silicate  solution  for  second 
preserving. 

One  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  simple,  methods  for  preserving 


eggs,  which  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  preserve  eggs  until  fall  and 
winter  months  when  the  price  is 
high,  is  by  means  of  sodium  silicate 
or  water  glass.  Water  glass  can  be 
obtained  at  any  drug  store — the  cur- 
rent price  being  about  76c  per  gal- 
lon for  the  commercial  article.  The 
specific  gravity  should  be  at  least 
1.39,  corresponding  to  41  degrees 
Baume.  One  gallon  of  water  glass 
Should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  be- 
tween 45  and  50  dozen  eggs.  The 
solution  that  is  generally  recom- 
mended is  one  quart  of  sodium  sili- 
cate to  10  quarts  of  water.  The 
water  should  be  boiled  and  cooled 
before  using,  and  water  glass  and 
water  mixed  thoroughly. 

THE  CONTAINER. 

The  best  container  is  a  crock.  A 
three-gallon  crock  will  hold  between 
eight  and  nine  dozen  eggs.  Tins  and 
wooden  kegs  have  also  been  used. 
There  should  be  about  an  inch  of 
solution  above  the  eggs.  The  jars 
should  be  covered,  not  necessarily 
sealed,  and  kept  in  a  dark,  cool 
place. 

USE  ONLY  FRESH  EGOS. 

'  For  packing  use  only  perfectly 
fresh  eggs.  Eggs  four  days  old,  even 
if  kept  under  the  best  conditions, 
are  not  advisable  for  use  in  this  pro- 
cess. If  one  has  not  sufficient  eggs 
to  fill  a  jar  they  can  be  added  daily 
until  the  jar  is  filled.  Stale  eggs 
will  not  preserve  and  may  prove 
harmful  to  the  others.  All  packed 
eggs  contain  a  little  gas.  In  boiling 
such  eggs  will  crack.  This  may  be 
be  prevented  by  making  a  pin  hole 
in  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg.  Do  not 
wash  the  eggs  before  packing  for,  by 
so  doing,  you  injure  their  keeping 
quality  probably  by  dissolving  the 
mucilaginous  coating  on  the  outside 
of  the  shell.    Use  only  clean  eggs. 

If  American  liberty  is  lost,  all 
you  have  is  lost.  The  way  to  help 
now  is  to  buy  Liberty  Lean  Bonds. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rales  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGOS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-2fJ5-e(rg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks.  M.  S.  Woodhams.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 


•FINEST    HATCHERY    IN    THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Lerhorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settinrs.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  S60.000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleslde  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.   


SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  only  selected  and 
fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay  used 
in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures  strong 
and  vigorous  chicks.  912.50  per  100:  (110 
per  1000.  H,  A.  Schlottbauer,  Route  A.  Ex- 
eter. Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 

specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chlx  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters: hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Aristocrat  strain  of  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hoganlzed  flock;  special: 
one  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
booked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Row-dale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  "A," 
B«x  1SSA.  Cer**.  Cal. 


BLACK    LEGHORN'S  SILVER  CAMP1NES 

— Plenty  of  time  to  hatch  the  quick-maturing 
kind.  Eggs.  CI  .50  per  16.  A.  C.  Hayes.  Bla- 
ney  avenue.  Cupertino.  Cal.   


WHITE  ROCKS,  While  Wyauuulles,  Kudu 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel.  Santa 
Crut  Co..  Cal.  

BABY  ('Hicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  matins 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupmnn  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Ancona  cockerels: 
also  baby  chicks  from  Hoganlzed  stock.  My 


stock  took  both  1st  and  2nd  pen  at  Placer 
County  Fair.  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Loomia.  Cal.  


1SI..MK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  maUng  list.  Iveymoor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  baiter  in  poultry. " 
Catalog  free.  ghas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  '( Hoganlzed  1  stock,  810  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S — Eggs  95  per  13. 
-My  breeding  Tom  weighs  35  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  E.  Baltner. 
Alhambra  Valley. \ Martinez.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED- TO-LAY"  Hoganlzed. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks.  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm. 
Pairmead.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Dour- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs;  baby  stock; 
mating  list.  The  Ferns  Ranch.  Route  2. 
1 44D.  Pomona,  Cal.   

IN OC BATOR* — BROODERS— All  the  "high* 
est  awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock' 
erels.  R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose. 
Cal.  

BLUB  ANDALU8IAN  and  Blue  Orpington 
eggs  for  hatching.  Write  lor  circular,  with 
prices  and  winnings.  J.  R.  Huddleston.  342 
F.dgeware  Road.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock.  R.  I.  Red  and 
While  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm  A.  French,  545  W 
Park  si     Stockton.  Cal.    St  amps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — Settings.  9150: 
fawn  runner  duck  eggs  91.  96  per  100.  Mrs. 
M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 

our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE— 
Also  eggs.    No  hens.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 

ents.  Oal. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  BOOS  from 
America's   leading   strain*.     M.   M.  Relman. 

Plunaila.  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — 9150  per  16. 
Edward  A    Hall.  R.  F.  D    1.  Wataonville.  Cal 


/  3  Try  the  Coulson 

\       System  oj  Feeding 
• 1  Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
\    /     to  Market' gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.. Petaluma  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and    •   complete    line  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICKS. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA 


Booklet  Fm 


/    Kills  Prairie  Dogi  and  Gophoj 
\   ol  all  kinds.   Endoned  bv  Sesfer 
\  Experiment*)  Suuon*      1 000 
V  '  /  ]  tablet!  prepaid  lor  $1.24  Wat- 
Iffy  ranted    Randee  Tableb  2Sc 
Ark  draggut  or  aend  direct 
F.D  Chemical  Co  ,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


■ 

E 

7. 

§P! 

Your  Guide  To 
True  Tire  Service 

On  every  road  you  see  Racine  Country 
Road  and  Multi-Mile  Cord  tire*.  Always 
they're  doing  their  bit — users  satisfied  and 
happy. 

These  tires  are  Extra  Tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  Because  they 
ore  Extra  Tested,  you  can  expect  extra 
wear — better  service  than  from  other  1 " 


RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mae  Cord 
TIRES 


the 


egNS& 


Extra  Tested  is 
phrase.    Much  more, 
fleets  the  extra  care 
factory  that  results  in 
wear  on  the  road . 

Take  the  Extra  Test  for  rub- 
ber fitness,  for  example:  rubber 
is  blended  and  re-blended  un- 
til the  supreme  degree  of 
toughness  is  obtained.  Out 
on  the  road  you  can  see  the 
extra  mileage  this  Extra  Test 
gives. 

Racine  Country  Road 
Tire* — scientifically  built  and 
Extra*  Tested  for  hard  daily 
service  over  country  roads. 
5000  Mile  Guarantee. 

Racine  Mult i- Mile  Cord 
Tires — cord  quality  proved  in 
actual  use,  and  bonded  by  the 
many  Extra  Tests. 

Also  red  and  gray  inner  tehee 
— Extra  Tested. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  the 
dealer  who  sells  them. 

For  Your  Own  Protection  Be 
Certain  Every  Racine  Tire 
You  Bay  Bear*  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 
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Poultry  Experts  at  Outs 


To  the  Editor:  I  just  read  Mr. 
Croley's  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  6  and  have  been  won- 
dering where  Mr.  Croley  gets  his 
hen  in  the  first  place.  I  find  him 
pretty  near  correct  in  his  figures  as 
to  cost  of  feed  for  1917  and  value  of 
hen  when  sold,  but  does  he  think  we 
can  raise  a'  hen  to  laying  age  on 
wind?  In  1917  it  cost  every  cent 
as  much  to  raise  a  pullet  to  laying 
age  as  she  would  bring  on  the  mar- 
ket. Neither  did  -Mr.  Croley  fig- 
ure on  the  loss  of  hens  during  the 
year,  consequently  the  poultryman 
that  could  get  only  ten  dozen  eggs 
average  from  his  flock  came  out  at 
the  little  end  of  the  horn,  as  the 
majority  of  them  did.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Croley  is  "warmly  lambasted" 
for  dishing  up  such  articles  as  that. 
— A.  H.  P.,  Santa  Rosa. 

[Answered  by  Geo.  H.  Croley.] 

In  publishing  the  article  men- 
tioned the  writer  simply  endeavored 
to  compare  feed  cost  and  market  re- 
turns of  the  past  and  present.  Many 
inquirers  are  asking  in  substance: 
"When  may  we  look  for  better  con- 
ditions for  the  poultryman,  such  as 
existed  in  the  good  old  times  when 
feed  was  cheap?"  The  figures  pub- 
lished show  the  present  average  gross 
profit  pe»  hen  in  California  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
former  years.  In  considering  whether 
it  is  safe  to  continue  in  the  business 
the  one  great  question  before  the 
poultryman  is  this:  Is  the  present 
difference  between  feed  cost  ana 
market  returns  greater  or  less  than 
it  was  in  the  past  when  poultry- 
keeping  was  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  profitable  when 
properly  conducted?  It  was  not 
our  aim  to  analyze  net  profits. 
Whether  the  individual  poultryman 
was  successful  in  the  past  or  is 
making  a  profit  at  present  depends 
on  his  ability,  suitable  location,  etc. 
However,  to  give  a  direct  reply  to 
our  correspondent's  pointed  ques- 
tions: It  is  admitted  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pullet  was  as  import- 
ant a  cost  item  in  1907  (acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  profitable  year)  as  it 
was  in  1917.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

BAD  HABITS  HARD  TO  CORRECT. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  having 
trouble  with  our  hens  eating  eggs 
and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  of  preventing  it  and  cause. 
— 0.  J.  K.,  Gridley. 

Most  likely  your  egg  shells  are 
thin  from  lack  of  lime,  and  once 
hens  eat  a  broken  egg  the  desire  is 
very  strong  to  eat  more.  Get  some 
finely  ground  oyster  shell;  its  al- 
most as  fine  as  flour.  Not  all  feed 
stores  sell  it,  but  some  do.  Mix  this 
with  your  sour  milk  and  a  little 
feed  of  some  kind,  if  its  only 
soaked  rice.  There  is  no  specific 
remedy  for  egg-eating — it  is  like 
feather  eating,  a  bad  habit.  Make 
the  shells  good  and  gather  your 
eggs  frequently;  keep  china  dum- 
mies in  the  nest  and  furnish  the 
hens  with  exercise.  That  is  about 
all  you  can  do.  Some  mix  red  pep- 
per and  other  dope  and  lay  eggs 
where  chickens  can  get  them,  but 
an  old  hen  soon  gets  wise  to  these 
things  and  passes  them  by. 


A  naval  officer  fell  overboard.  He 
was  rescued  by  a  deck  hand.  The 
officer  asked  his  preserver  how  he 
could  reward  him.  "The  best  way, 
sir,"  said  Jack,  "is  to  say  noth- 
ing about  it.  If  the  other  fellows 
knew  I'd  pulled  you  out,  they'd 
chuck  me  in." — Sailor's  Magazine. 


the  average  cost  of  raising  the  pul- 
let in  19^07  was  greater  than  the 
average  market  price  of  the  hen;  in 
1917  the  pullet  cost  and  selling 
price  of  hens  was  about  equal,  but 
this  advantage  was  practically  off- 
set in  the  net  profits  because  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  hens  that 
died.  But  in  discussing  these  de- 
tails we  are  simply  considering 
items  that  always  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  profits  of  all  poultry 
flocks  and  do  not  as  at  present  re- 
quire the  extraordinary  or  collec- 
tive attention  of  the  poultry  frater- 
nity, as  does  the  all-important  mat- 
ter of  relative  feed  costs  and  market 
returns.  The  results  from  a  num- 
ber of  carefully  conducted  investi- 
gations afford  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  moderate  and  reas- 
onable in  their  anticipations,  but 
offer  little  relief  to  those  whose  dis- 
content is  due  to  the  worship  of 
that  modern  idol — the  "dollar-per- 
dozen  egg. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,         VIS  ALT  A 


The  Car-Owning  Farmer  Serves  the  Nation  Best 

HE  conserves  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  his  farm  by  putting  the  automobile  to 
work.  It  does  the  "going  to  town",  keeping  the  horses  in  the  fields.  It  can  be 
driven  by  women  and  children  with  safety,  saving  time  for  the  men.  Driving  it  hard 
does  no  harm,  it's  always  fresh  for  the  next  job.  And  if  it's  a  King  it  needs  little 
attention  or  repair. 


This  year  it  is  a  duty  to  buy  more  carefully  than 
ever  before.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  as- 
sured performance  you  should  select  a  pioneer 
car  of  matured  mechanical  design  and  moderate 
up-keep,  built  by  a  reliable  and  long-established 
Company.  Investigate  the  KING! — and  be- 
cause of  limited  "war-year"  output  and  freight 
embargoes,  order  early. 

This  sixty  horse-power  King  is  now  in  its  third 
year  of  world-wide  service,  following  a  smaller 
'Eight"  and  a  successful  "Four".  The  chassis  is 
designed  throughout  for  utmost  simplicity  and 
surplus  strength.  Comparative  light  weight  for 
a  car  of  this  power  and  size  is  the  big  factor  in 
its  low  cost  of  maintenance.  The  King  has  long 


body  room  because  of  compact  engine,  and  its 
120  inch  wheelbase  gives  a  short  turning  radius, 
which  together  with  its  fine  taper  roller  bear- 
ings and  easily  reached  and  operated  levers, 
make  it  remarkably  simple  to  handle.  Women 
especially  appreciate  its  easy  driving  qualities. 
Built  low  it  holds  to  the  ground  at  high  speed. 
Long  cantilever  springs  and  deep,  correctly  tilted 
upholstery  banish  riding  fatigue. 

The  car  shown  above  is  the  seven-passenger 
Touring  model.  FOURSOME — is  the  King 
4-passenger  sport  model  and  considered  by 
many  the  handsomest  of  its  type.  A  7-pas- 
senger  Sedan,  richly  finished,  is  the  popular 
closed  model. 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KING    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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Superior  Player  Pianos 

We  handle  the  products  of  the  famous  Aeolian  Co.,  the  largest 
Piano  manufacturers  in  the  world,  makers  of  the  famous  Pianola, 
the  Stroud,  Steck,  Wheelock  and  Weber  Pianos  and  the  wonderful 
Aeolian  Pipe  Organ. 

We  offer  as  our  lowest  priced  player  the  Aeolian  Player  Piano, 
which  contains  most  of  the  features  of  the  Pianola — it  is  a  beautiful 
instrument,  sweet  toned,  plays  all  the  88  note  music.  It  will  give 
much  pleasure  and  render  long  and  efficient  service.    Price  $480. 

Then  we  offer  the  Pianola  line.  The  Pianola  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  player  instruments  because  of  its  many  exclusive 
and  wonderful  features — the  Metrostyle,  the  Themodist,  the  Auto- 
matic! Sustaining  Pedal,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pianola  line  begins  with 
the  Aeolian  Pianola  at  $585;  then  the  prices  range  upward  accord- 
ing to  the  Piano,  model — whether  in  the  Stroud,  Steck,  Weber  or 
Steinway. 

The  climax  of  the  Player  line  is  the  Duo-Art — which  is  first 
a  "straight"  piano;  secondly  a  player  piano  playing  any  roll,  the 
motor  being  operated  electrically  enabling  the  player  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  expression  devices;  and  thirdly — with 
the  special  Duo-Art  rolls,  reproducing  the  actual  playing  of  the 
world's  great  artists — Bauer,  Gabrilovitch,  Grainger,  Saint  Saens 
and  scores  of  others.  (We  cordially  invite  you  to  hear  this  mar- 
velous instrument.) 

We  will  arrange  convenient  payment  terms  on  any  Player 
instrument. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 

IV c  arc  dealers  in  Steiivway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman  i(llav&  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Street*,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  1  Streets,  Sacramento  Merced  and  1  Streets,  Fresno 

335  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton    ■  100-102  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  K.  no,   Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Kerodox  Burner 


Uses  ordinary  kerosene.  Install  it  in  your  present  stove. 
Use  only  kerosene  which  is  in  the  tank,  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  stove  and  which  is  turned  into  iras 
by  this  burner,  thus  giving  you  convenience  of  gas 
at  less  cost  and  doing'  away  with  the  dirt,  expense  and 
trouble  of  coal  and  wood.  Makes  the  cleanest  and 
cheapest  fuel  in  existence.  Absolutely  safe  and  rfon- 
explosive.  Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Packed  complete  in  small  parcel,  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Weighs  about  10  lbs.  Install  it  in  your  town 
stove  and  when  moving  to  the  country  take  it  with 
you  and  install  it  there,  or  vice  versa.  You  can  pack 
it  in  a  suit  case.  Anyone  can  install  it.  No  pipes 
to  run  and  no  plumbers'  bills  to  pay.  Different  from 
all  other  kerosene  or  gas  burners  in  that  it  does  not 
clog  up  and  there  is  no  carbon  trouble.  Prices  J17, 
(18  and  $10,  and  the  cost  is  soon  saved,  as  it  heata 
entire  stove,  oven  and  waterback  quicker  and  better 
than  coal 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQ 


Demonstration,  Davis  Tractor 
Show,  April  17-20 


Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507!  ?  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAVE 
FUEL 


KEEP 
COOL 


COOK  WITH  DISTILLATE 

[OR  KEROSENE  OR  GASOLINE! 

No  Danger— No  Waste — No  Wicks — No  Odors— No  Trouble 


ECONOMICAL 


one  gallon  Distillate  burns 
18  consecutive  hours 


CATC  all  cocks  patent  locked 
wMr  b  open  accidently 


This  stove — with  no  pipes  to  connect — there- 
fore convenient  to  locate  anywhere  in  your 
kitchen — gives  heat  GREATEK  THAN  GAS  at 
a  cost  of  about  one-half  cent  per  hour ! ! 

A  hot  water  heater  is   also   made   on  the 
same  principle. 

PRICES    A  Nil    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET  ON 
REQUEST. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 
The  printer  will  shortly  release  for  Barker 
Bros,  an  exceptionally  beautiful  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  BETTER  DOME  Fl KMSHINGS.  If 
you  ask  for  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  you  will  be 
•are  to  get  It  as  soon  as  It  is  Issued. 

ADDRESS   DIVISION   No  *J3. 

S  TAB  LI  S  H  E  D  -  J  S  9  O  ^ 

724-738  south  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


RANDOM    NOTES   ON  CURRENT 
MODES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  The  one-piece 
frock  of  jersey  for  general  wear  is 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity  this 
spring.  It  is  shown  in  beige,  tan, 
navy,  hunter's  green,  gray  and  brown 
in  ready  made  garments  and  in 
those  colors  in  jersey  material  by 
the  yard.  It  is  not  inexpensive,  for 
wool  jersey  sells  at  $3  and  $4  a 
yard  and  silk  jersey  still  higher. 
But  it  does  not  take  many  yards  to 
make  a  dress,  .  as  the  dresses  are 
both  short  and  scant. 

THE    JERSEY    IN  COMBINATION. 

And  the  jersey  lends  itself  beau- 
tifully to  combination  with  other 
materials,  so  that  by  looking  over" 
your  wardrobe  you  may  find  some- 
thing for  a  basis  and  the  jersey  fur- 
nishes the  new*touch.  If  you  are  at 
all  clever  with  your  ne%dle,  try 
either  braiding  or  darning  in  wool 
in  a  contrasting  color  on  panels, 
pockets,  collar  or  tunic.  The  effect 
is  very  rich.  The  jersey^  creeps  a 
little,  so  that  an  embroidery  hoop 
is  a  help,  but  even  if  it  does  not 
look  very  smooth  a  good  pressing 
on  the  wrong  side  brings  out  the 
design.  Do  not  use  too  hot  an  iron 
and  press  on  a  heavy  Turkish  towel. 

STAMPING  DESIGNS. 

Stamping  designs  may  be  pur- 
chased with  directions  how  to  do 
the  work  at  home  or  you  may  have 
the  stamping  done  for  you  in  any 
good  store,  at  not  very  great  ex- 
pense. 

SHIRRING  IN  STYLE. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  shirring 
seen  this  spring  on  children's  lin- 
gerie hats  and  dresses  and  on  mid- 
dies and  wash  skirts. 

SOME    SMART  CAPES. 

One  of  the  exclusive  stores  ie 
showing  a  line  of  capes  that  are 
very  smart.  A  polka-dotted  mate- 
rial makes  a  very  pretty  lining  for 
a  cape  of  plain  material.  Sateen 
in  floral  and  conventional  designs  is 
being  sold  for  linings,  on  account 
of  its  durability. 

NEW  PATTERNS  IN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Collar  and  cuffs  of  gingham  are 
shown  on  children's  coats  and  col- 
lar and  cuff  sets  of  silk  in  gingham 
patterns  are  very  new  for  either 
silk  or  wool  suits. 

HIGH  COLLARS  OR  LOW? 

There  seems  some  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  collars  shall 
be  worn  high  or  low  this  summer. 
Many  women  are  wearing  high  col- 
lars with  chic  little  black  bows  where 
the  collar  closes  in  front  and  ap- 
parently an  equal  number  are  wear- 
ing blouses  with  low  neck,  either 
square  or  V-shaped.  It  seems  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual preference.  The  very  severe, 
dark  tailor  suit,  that  is  so  popular 
at  present,  is  particularly  good  look- 
ing with  either  the  jabot  attached 
to  a  collar  or  the  high  collar  with 
tailored  bow. 

RIBBONS    RIVAL    THE  RAINBOW. 

If  you  need  or  want  ribbons  in 
the  national  colors,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  many  designs.  There 
are  the  allies  ribbons,  embodying 
all  the  colors  in  narrow  stripes; 
there  are  ribbons  of  the  tri-color 
alone;  there  are  ribbons  with  our 
emblem  printed  on  or  woven  in  at 


frequent  intervals,  and  others  em- 
bodying the  allies'  flags.  There  are 
also  ribbons  with  the  service  pin 
woven  in,  with  either  one,  two  or 
three  stars.      ROSABELLA  BEST. 


OATMEAL  RECIPES. 


OATMEAL  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

One  cup  cooked  oatmeal,  1  cup 
milk  or  water,  1  tablespoon  fat,  ys 
cup  barley  flour,  2%  tablespoons 
corn  starch,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  eggs. 
Melt  the  fat,  add  the  cooked  oat- 
meal and  mix  well.  Beat  the  eggs 
and  add  to  the  natmeal  with  the 
liquid.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingre- 
dients and  add  to  the  mixture.  Beat 
thoroughly.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
The  above  recipe  may  be  used  for 
waffles  by  increasing  the  fat  to  two 
spoons  and  Using  but  2  tablespoons 
of  corn  starch.  Mix  the  oatmeal 
and  water  and  stir  until  smooth — 
then  the  egg  yolks  and  melted  fat. 
Sift  in  the  dry  ingredients  and  beat 
until  smooth.  Now  fold^  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  eggs  and 
bake  on  a  hot  waffle  iron. 

OATMEAL  DROP  CAKES. 

One  egg,  2  tablespoons  fat,  % 
cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  nut  meats, 
%  cup  water,  1  cup  rolled  oats,  1 
cup  seeded  raisins,  1  %  cups  barley 
flour,  \b  cup  corn  starch,  4  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  tea- 
spoon nutmeg.  Beat  the  egg  well 
and  add  the  melted  fat,  sugar,  finely 
cut  nut  meats,  water,  oatmeal  and 
raisins.  Beat  well.  Mix  and  sift 
the  flour,  corn  starch  and  baking 
powder,  salt  and  spices,  add  to  the 
other  ingredients,  beat  well,  drop 
from  the  tip  of  a  spoon  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  about  20  minutes. 


MEAL  PLANS. 

Study  your  meals.  Plan  them 
for  at  least  three  days  in  advance. 
This  helps  you  to  give  variety  in 
material  and  preparation.  Ask  your- 
self the  following  questions  about 
your  meal:    Does  this  plan  mean — 

L  The  use  of  home  grown  prod- 
ucts and  thus  allow  the  railroads 
to  be  hauling  supplies  for  the  army 
instead  of  food  for  my  family? 

2.  The  exchange  of  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  fish,  game,  beans,  nuts  and 
peas  for  beef,  mutton,  pork? 

3.  The  use  of  barley,  buckwheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  instead  of 
wheat? 

4.  Plenty  of  whole  milk  for  the 
children? 

5.  Twelve  ounces  of  fat  per  adult 
per  week  and  six  ounces  per  child 
per  week?  The  substitution  of  the 
vegetable  fats  wherever  possible? 

6.  The  substitution  of  honey,  mo- 
lasses, corn  syrup  or  other  syrup 
for  sugar,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  sugar  used  to  three  pounds  or 
less  per  person  per  month? 

7.  Meals  adapted  to  the  season 
and  pocketbook?  Have  they  char- 
acter, color,  flavor? — National  Food 
Administration. 


Yes,  "beetling  eyebrows"  are  sigm 
of  intellect — if  they  do  make  you 
think  of  a  poodle. 


As  soon  as  men  began  cleaving  the 
air  like  doves,  they  began  fighting 
like  hawks. 
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THE  SOLDIER. 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of 
me: 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  for- 
eign field 
That   is    forever    England.  There 
shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust 
concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped 
made  aware, 
Gave,  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her 
ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  Eng- 
lish air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  the 
suns  of  home. 

And  'think  this  heart,  all  evil  shed 
away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no 
less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts 
of  England  given; 
Her   sights   and   sounds;  dreams 
happy  as  the  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and 
gentleness, 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  Eng- 
lish heaven. 

 — Rupert  Brooke. 

FOOD  BULLETIN. 


Mondays  and  Wednesdays  are 
"wheatless"  days,  and  the  evening 
meal  of  the  other  days  is  wheatless. 
The  definition  for  "wheatless"  means 
that  no  food  containing  any  wheat 
flour  or  wheat  products  should  be 
eaten  in  the  homes  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  and  at  any  evening 
meal.  The  Food  Administration  ur- 
gently requests  that  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  be  reduced  50  per 
cent  below  normal  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity. Vegetables,  fruits,  fresh 
meats,  fish,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  to 
be  substituted  for  wheat.  Meatless 
days  have-  been  suspended  in  Cali- 
fornia indefinitely  and  meats  of  all 
kinds,  including  pork  products,  may 
be  consumed. 


KITCHEN  SUGGESTIONS. 


Don't  use  dish  towels  for  oven 
towels.  Keep  handy  squares  of  crash 
or  old  material  stitched  together  for 
oven  use. 

To  remove  the  scraping  of  cake 
batter  from  the  bowl,  use  a  rubber 
scraper  instead  of  a  spoon. 

Iron  molds  for  drop  cakes  are 
among  the  best. 

Don't  use  any  old  cloth  for  a 
duster!  Have  a  square  of  cheese 
cloth  prepared  with  a  polish  and 
keep  it  for  the  one  purpose. 

An  inexpensive  flat  paint  brush  is 
excellent  for  dusting  wicker  fur- 
niture. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


food  Stealth. 

[Br  H.  E.  Fastoi,  M.  D.] 


Smoke  as  an  Antiseptic. 
If  you  should  suddenly  wound 
your  hand  or  foot  or  other  part  of 
the  body  to  which  this  remedy  is 
conveniently  applicable,  and  there 
are  no  other  antiseptics  at  hand,  try 
this,  especially  if  lockjaw  threat- 
ens. Burn  some  woolen  rags  and 
hold  the  affected  part  in  the  smoke 
until  the  pain  is  driven  ayay.  The 
smell  of  the  smoke  and  the  burning 
rags  may  not  be  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation, but  it  will  assuage  the  pain, 
which  is  not  likely  to  return,  and 
will  prove  a  very  effective  antiseptic 
to  the  wound.  This  is  a  crude  rem- 
edy but  a  fairly  good  one.  Our 
farmer  readers  may  recall  that 
snfbke  manifests  remarkable  antisep- 
tic power  in  the  preservation  of 
meats  such  as  ham,  bacon,  tongue, 
etc.   

Rice-Growing  and  Mosquitoes. 
No  rose  without  its  thorn;  no  rice 
without  its  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  malaria-breeding  mosquitoes, 
we  are  told.  Even  the  Garden  of 
Eden  had  its  serpent,  and  if  the  ap- 
ple orchard  which  grew  the  fatal 
apple  that  drove  Adam  and  Eve  out 
of  man's  pristine  paradise  were  irri- 
gated it  probably  had  mosquitoes. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  California,  earth's 
modern  paradise,  is  infested  with 
these  pests,  and  the  increase  of  the 
rice  acreage  brings  in  its  train  an 
increase  of  the  infliction,  for  it 
seems  that  conditions  favorable  to 
rice-growing  are  equally  favorable 
to  mosquito-breeding.  Medical  sci- 
ence in  California  has  tackled  the 
job  of  swatting  the  mosquito  with- 
out swatting  the  rice  industry. 


Mind  and  Disease. 
The  mental  element  is  undoubt- 
edly a  large  factor  in  the  treatment 
of  diseased  conditions,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  the  "whole  thing."  In 
chronic  dyspepsia  there  is  nothing 
like  instilling  a  spirit  of  buoyancy 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  This 
can  generally  be  brought  about 
through  congenial  companionship 
and  agreeable  surroundings.  Culti- 
vation of  a  cheerful  spirit  is  a  factor 
of  real  value  in  all  cases  where  men- 
tal depression  is  a  natural  resultant 
of  the  ailment. 


Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  very  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous practice  of  irrigating  vegetable 
gardens  and  berry  patches  which 
for  so  many  has  been  exploited  in 
the  public  prints  on  economic 
grounds  has  been  condemned  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health. 
Sewage  water  is  without  doubt  a 
rich  fertilizer,  but  where  applied  to 
lands  with  low-growing  vegetation 
intended  for  human  consumption  it 
is  a  dangerous  disease  carrier  and 
the  practice  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. The  risk  of  typhoid  and 
other  infectious  diseases  is  too  great. 


It  Didn't  Help. 

Doctor — Your  throat  is  in  a  very 
bad  state.  Have  you  ever  tried 
gargling  with  salt  water. 

Skipper — Yes,  I've  been  torpedoed 
six  times. — Punch. 


Easy. 

Friend — Doctor,  how  do  you  man- 
age to  stand  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Surgeon — By  cutting  out  some- 
thing.— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line- 
man crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  ,  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
pends on  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication, often  used  for  the  sen- 
tries' warnings,  the  carrying  of 


official  commands  and  the  sum- 
moning of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele- 
phone operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there,  fur- 
nishes the  nerves,  the  endur- 
ance, the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

KEEP  YOUR  BUILDINGS  UP 

Repair  ihem  with  this  famous 

Boofina 


These  are  days  of  conser- 
vation. Thrifty  folks  realize 
the  necessity  of  making 
prompt  repairs — of  forestall- 
ing decay  and  preventing 
loss — by  keeping  all  build- 
ings in  good  shape,  particu- 
larly the  roofs.  You  can 
save  money  and  make  money 
by  using  the  old  reliable 
PIONEER  ROOFING 
made  and  sold  in  California 
for  30  years. 


FOB  NEW  BUILDINGS  AS  WELL  AS  OLD. 

Pioneer  Roonn?  always  looks  better  and  wears  best.     Made  in  weights  and  styles  to  suit 

every  kind  of  building. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  write  us  for  satnplos. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  Mfrs. 

247-251  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Light  Four  Model  qo  Touring  Car  %SSO  f.o.b. 
Toledo — Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

A  ppearance ,  Perf ormance , 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


A  Horse  and  buggy  cannot 
do  a  third  of  the  vmrkof 
one  Overland 


Helping  Farmers- 

To  Save  Time  and  Energy  and  Make  Money 


That  motor  cars  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  farmers  as 
business  equipment  is  shown  by 
the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  the 
Overland  output  is  taken  by 
farmers. 

That  the  Overland  is  com- 
pletely qualified  to  be  fully 
satisfactory  for  farmers  is  proven 
by  the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  all 
Overland  cars  built  are  taken 
by  farmers. 


You  need  a  car  and  that  car 
should  be  an  Overland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  the  Overland  price — 
and  complete  satisfaction  can- 
not be  bought  for  less. 

At  a  low  cost  and  for  eco- 
nomical maintenance,  Model  90 
gives  power,  prodigious  power, 
from  its  perfected  frugal-with- 
fuel  motor. 

It  is  simple  to  handle,  has 
narrow  turning  radius,  and  eas- 
ily operating  clutch. 


,  It  is  comfortable,  with  spa- 
cious interior,  wide  seats,  deep 
upholstery,  rear  cantilever 
springs,  106-inch  wheelbase,  and 
large  tires,  non-skid  rear. 

It  has  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel 
system. 

To  pay  less  is  to  risk  the  loss 
of  efficiency,  comfort,  modern- 
ized improvements,  beauty  of 
design  or  long-lived  service. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 


Sunday  is  no  longer  dull 
for  the  farmer's  family 
with  an  Or er land 


Willys -Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

WlUys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light 
Commercial  Car8 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  jjyj 
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How  the  Best  Grain  Hay  is  Made 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


HE  HAY  SITUATION  next  fall  is  going  to  be  serious.  Wild 
hay,  volunteer  hay,  and  even  grain  hay,  are  promising  very 
light  crops.  The  reserve  has  been  used  up.  Cattlemen  lost 
llO&J  lOOm  neavi'y  bv  starvation  last  season,  when  there  was  a  reserve  of 
OI^SsSlS!!  hay  and  when  there  was  some  grass  left  over  to  dry  for  good 
feed  through  the  summer.  Already,  as  appears  in  other  columns,  cattle 
grazing  in  the  range  districts  is  nearly  gone,  with  little  hope  for  the 
late  dry  grasses  and  the  hay  that  might  be  cut  in  a  normal  season.  Late 
this  summer  the  cattlemen  will  ship  out  trainloads  of  cattle  to  save 
them.  They  will  ship  in  trainloads  of  hay  to  save  what  are  left,  for 
they  have  the  money. 

Where  will  the  hay  come  from  to  satisfy  this  extra  demand?  Alfalfa 
planting  has  been  timid,  in  fear  of  short  irrigation  and  scant  labor. 
If  that  fear  materializes,  there  may  be  less  alfalfa  than  last  yea^  Grain 
hay  is  tabooed  by  the  Government  in  all  cases  where  grain  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  mature.  If  the  weather  were  normal,  there  would 
be  a  great  decrease  in  tonnage  of  grain  hay  this  year.  As  it  is  dry, 
there  may  be  an  increase  because  of  diminished  acreage  that  can  be 
saved  for  grain.  But  In  some  districts  it  is  already  frankly  admitted 
that  the  grain  cannot  make  even  a  small  crop  of  hay. 

In  the  Hollister  district,  40  years  of  experience,  a  highly  favorable 
climate,  and  excellent  soil  drainage  have  made  a  reputation  for  quality 
of  product  that  has  made  Hollister  the  greatest  grain-hay  shipping  point 
in  the  State.  Even  here,  it  is  admitted  by  R.  P.  Lathrop,  who  handles 
probably  more  grain  hay  than  any  other  man  in  America,  there  will  be 
very  little  hay  to  ship  out.  Shipments  average  about  20,000  tons  per 
year  normally.  His  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  State  indicate  less 
than  three-quarters  ton  per  acre  all  over  the  State. 

The  writer  has  this  day,  a  week  before  date  of  publication,  been  shown 
a  hay  field  in  which  the  location  of  last  year's  winrows  look  almost 
white,  having  been  seeded  so  heavily  by  grain  dropped  from  the  hay  in 


about  one-fifth  of  all  the  grain  hay  produced  in  the  State.  Normally, 
according  to  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  acreage  here  runs  about  12,000  to  15,000 
acres,  averaging  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre. 

Why  Hollister  Hay? 

The  chief  reason  for  the  reputation  of  Hollister  hay  for  superior  qual- 
ity lies  in  the  climate  and  soil  drainage.  It  is  sun-cured  without  wilt- 
ing. Where  hay  wilts  and  the  drying  is  a  long  process,  it  becomes  sour 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  fine  mold.  Where  soil  is  not  drained, 
the  water  standing  in  it  becomes  sour,  the  grain  growing  on  it  becomes 
sour,  and  the  slower  curing  doesn't  help  any.  Where  it  grows  on  well- 
drained  soil  and  is  cured  by  the  San  Benito  climate,  the  hay  tastes  sweet, 
is  full  of  sugar  and  palatable  nourishment.  In  this  climate,  even  grain 
grown  on  soggy  soil  is  of  better  quality  than  where  cured  in  less  favor- 
able climates.  Many  buyers  chew  up  some  of  the  hay  and  will  pay  real 
prices  for  only  that  which  tastes  sweet. 

Three  San  Benito  farmers,  recommended  as  producing  the  best  hay 
shipped  from  Hollister,  are  J.  G.  Fleming  of  Hollister  Valley  and  the 
Overfelt  Bros,  of  San  Juan  Valley. 

"I  have  just  paid  Mr.  Fleming  $1  per  ton  premium  for  185  tons,"  said 
Mr.  Lathrop  last  July.  "It  is  the  only  hay  in  the  valley  that  I  would 
pay  so  much  for." 

So  he  took  the  writer  to  see  Mr.  Fleming,  who  told  us  how  he 
handles  it. 

"It  does  not  matter  when  it  was  planted,"  said  he,  "but  the  cutting, 
raking,  hauling,  stacking,  and  baling  are  what  count. 

"Wheat  should  be  cut  in  the  blossom,  when  the  stalks  are  creamy  near 
the  ground.  Cut  barley  when  it  just  starts  to  turn  a  golden  color  but 
while  the  leaves  are  still  green.  San  Francisco  wants  it  quite  green,  but 
not  so  green  as  wheat  hay.  The  tough  beards  should  be  getting  softer 
and  some  grain  will  have  been  formed. 

"Oats  must  be  green  all  the  way  down  and  just  starting  to  turn  red- 
dish at  the  bottom.  They  will  be  headed  out  at  that 
time,  but  the  straw  will  be  full  of  sap,  which  will  take 
longer  curing  than  the  other  grains.  Wild  oat  volunteer 
is  best  cut  when  between  the  milk  and  dough  stages." 
(Continued  on  page  587.) 


addition  to  the  regular 
seeding,  that  the  ex- 
tra growth  has  already 

tused  up  nearly  all 
available  moisture  be- 
fore making  the  boot. 
Ordinarily  the  hay  is 
not  ripe  enough  to  be- 
gin cutting  until  May 
20.  The  lack  of  rain- 
fall is  making  grain 
in  most  of  the  coast 
counties  south  of  San 
Francisco    turn  color 

.  and  try  to  head  out 
before  it  is  tall  enough 
to  cut  well. 

With  a  short  crop 
and  high  prices,  none 
of  its  value  should  be 
lost  by  poor  handling. 
Hollister  hay  comprises 


Make  hay  if  the   mi  shines  and  the  rain  shies.    Cattlemen  will  need  It  more.    Dairymen  will  feed  It  more.    Money  will  demand  it  more. 
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EDITORIALS 

HOLDING  THE  WEST  FEONT. 

FOR  MORE  than  a  month  the  allies  have  been 
holding  the  West  Front  and  defying  the  Huns 
to  break  through  to  accomplish  the  barbaric 
conquest  for  which  they  have  been  exhausting  all 
their  resources  of  deceit,  cruelty  and  devilish 
abomination  for  nearly  four  years.  The  forces  of 
truth,  decency  and  humanity  are  now  confident 
that  they  cannot  pass  such  barriers  of  god-like 
restraint — which  nearly  all  the  nations  have  inter- 
posed to  save  the  world  from  the  hell  of  national 
ambition,  and  personal  perversion  which  the  cen- 
tral empires  would  install  to  block  the  pathway 
of  humanity  toward  universal  peace  and  good 
will.  The  most  terrible  onslaught  of  brute  force 
which  Satan  has  ever  launched  upon  all  that  is 
noble  in  the  human  race  is  now  being  held  in 
check.  To  beat  back  a  wild  beast  so  that  he  can- 
not bury  his  fangs  in  the  neck  of  his  intended 
victim  is  defeat  to  the  beast.  So  far,  the  struggle 
of  the  last  month  is  victory  for  the  right,  and  all 
heroic  sacrifices  nobly  made  are  the  price  of  such 
victory.  Punishment  is  to  be  determined  later. 
The  sentence  is  surely  passed  upon  the  wretched 
class  ef  tyrants  which  has  misled  and  perverted 
a  kindly  people  to  devilish  conceit  and  cruelty — 
for  it  is  written  "all  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

j    j  j 

WE  AEE  HOLDING  A  WEST  FRONT  ALSO. 

FORTUNATELY  the  north  wind  which  swept 
our  great  valleys  and  poured  over  our  coast 
ranges  about  ten  days  ago  did  not  prevail 
as  long  as  such  unwelcome  vernal  invaders  some- 
times do.  Cool  westerly  breezes  carrying  some 
moisture  and  reducing  evaporation  from  plant  and 
soil  surface  reasserted  their  sway  before  the  north- 
ers had  done  the  worst  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Still  there  was  much  moisture  lost  and  in  areas 
where  deficiency  in  winter  rainfall  was  most 
marked  there  was  a  change  in  color  and  a  reduced 
growth  of  plant  which  indicate  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  expect  head-filling  on  some  fields  which 
had  a  promising  aspect  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  not 
wise  to  let  such  fields  stand  too  long  in  expecta- 
tion of  showers  to  re-awaken  growth  processes. 
Everything  should  be  cut  for  hay  before  it  goes 
to  scant  straw  which  will  not  be  worth  cutting — 
unless  it  has  the  look  of  coming  through  with 
grain,  which  every  experienced  grower  will  rec- 
ogniie.  Current  advice  that  all  fields  which  will 
make  grain  should  be  held  to  do  it  even  at  some 
risk  of  greater  profit,  is  a  good,  patriotic  appeal. 
But  there  is  now  more  danger  of  losing,  through 
cherishing  a  vain  hope  of  getting  grain,  some 
good,  valuable  hay  which,  though  of  light  acre- 
weight,  will  count  for  more  than  the  little  dry 
pasturage  which  will  be  the  outcome  from  not 
cutting  when  cutting  might  yield  some  value. 

The  way  some  sections  are  acting  now  should 
forcibly  remind  all  sections  that  only  here  and 
there  are  places  where  the  deficiency  in  rainfall 
will  not  manifest  itself  later — even  where  the 
winter-grown  crop  may  be  able  to  finish  up  well. 
Trees  and  vines  will  suffer  and  fruit  will  fail 
•of  sice  and  succulence  unless  the  very  best  cultiva- 
•-loo   is  secured  on  lands  which  now  have  fair 


moisture,  or  unless  irrigation  is  given  to  lands 
which  are  now  becoming  deeply  dry.  Of  course, 
those  who  made  a  drive  for  well  and  pumps  last 
December  and  January,  as  we  persistently  urged, 
will  realize  now  that  the  rains  of  February  did 
not  vitiate  their  enterprise,  for  they  have  now 
the  outfit  to  bring  their  trees  through  in  good 
shape  and  to  fit  much  land  for  summer  crops 
which  will  be  profitable.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
seek  water  for  summer  crops  and  prices  are  likely 
to  warrant  that  they  be  striven  for.  There  is 
likely  to  be  much  risk  and  disappointment  in 
trying  for  summer  crops  unless  the  land  be  wet 
down  now  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
soil storage  which  the  normal  rainfall  supplies.  A 
proper  patriotic  and  business  impulse  now  is  not 
to  court  losses  by  wasting  seed  and  labor  on  land 
which  is  not  moist  enough  below  to  carry  a  plant 
through,  but  rather  to  invest  more  money  and  in- 
sure the  outcome  by  getting  more  water  into  the 
land.  It  promises  to  be  a  summer  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  low  lands,  with  their  natural 
moisture,  and  to  the  higherlands,  whose  owners 
are  doing  the  fair  thing  by  them  in  supplying 
the  water  they  will  require. 

J*    *  Jt 

HOW  CAN  FARMERS  GET  HELP? 

ANOTHER  PROBLEM  which  1b  about  as  de- 
pressing as  that  of  getting  hay  from  fields 
which  are  now  going  dry  is  how  to  get  help 
for  fields  which  keep  reasonably  moist.  We  have 
scolded  a  lot  about  this  in  the  hope  that  farmers 
might  accumulate  some  force  which  would  enable 
them  to  get  labor  where  there  really  is  labor  to 
be  had,  wherever  that  may  be,  but  not  a  force- 
ful, agricultural  thing  has  been  done.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  that  until  after  the  next  State  elec- 
tion, in  November  of  this  year,  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  getting  any  public  man  to 
declare  that  farmers  ought  to  have  what  they 
need  and  desire  simply  because  they  need  and 
desire  it.  We  admit  that  looks  like  a  Germanic 
justification,  and  therefore  a  farmer  should  not 
urge  it,  although  every  other  interest  uses  it 
against  him.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pres- 
ent chance  for  the  employer  of  labor  to  contend 
for  his  rights  and  in  the  farmer's  case  there  is 
neither  chance  nor  ways  and  means  for  fighting 
if  there  were  a  chance.  And  so  we  have  to  say 
that  the  hope  of  getting  food  production  along 
this  summer  is  for  the  farmer  to  listen  to  all  his 
bosses,  employ  energetically  all  the  agencies  they 
offer,  swallow  all  the  prescriptions  they  formulate 
and  go  up  against  the  facts  the  best  he  can.  It 
may  be  this  summer's  experience  will  demonstrate 
even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  blindest  doubters 
and  agnostics  that  the  man  who  is  making  a  prod- 
uct knows  best  what  he  needs  to  make  it  and 
that  all  the  substitutes  which  non-producers  pro- 
pose are  not  just  as  good.  However  that  may 
be,  we  see  no  chance  now  to  do  anything  but 
to  turn  to  and  wear  to  a  frazzle  all  the  fabrics 
with  which  substitute-mongers  propose  to  cover 
the  farmers'  need  and  nakedness. 

To  minister  to  this  end  of  practically  trying  out 
all  the  State  and  national  beneficiaries  which  have 
been  framed  up,  Professor  R.  L.  Adams  has  kindly 
outlined  for  us  the  inquiries  which  show  a  short- 
age of  farm  labor  in  this  State  and  specified  the 
various  agencies  through  which  the  various  ad- 
ministrations, councils,  federations,  bureaus  and 
commissions  agree  to  provide  the  labor  which 
the  farmer  needs.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  of 
these  benign,  salvatory  agencies  knows  anything 
more  about  the  farmer's  needs  than  a  cow  does 
about  music,  for  not  one  of  them  was  constituted 
with  the  farmer's  desire — though  always  at  his 
expense.  But  even  that  does  not  now  matter. 
Farmers  can  have  what  they  can  ''get  through 
these  channels  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  get  what 
they  can.  Therefore,  we  urge  our  readers  to 
study  Professor  Adams'  interesting  article  and 
then  let  every  farming  individual,  neighborhood 
and  organization  which  needs  labor  get  its  bucket 
and  go  to  one  or  all  of  these  public  soup  kitchens 
and  beat  up  a  hullaballoo  until  all  buckets  are 
filled.  Possibly  you  cannot  get  it  down,  or  per- 
haps keep  it  down,  but  you  must  swallow  hard 
and  twist  your  neck  in  the  effort  to  do  so.  It  Js 
humiliating,  of  course,  that  the  "independent 
American  farmer"  should  be  in  such  a  plight,  but 
what  does  that  matter  now?  Independent  Ameri- 
can farmers  seem  to  like  bossing  as  well  as  the 


German  citizenry  like  autocracy.  Later,  both  of 
them  will  have  their  own  way,  but  there  it  ne 
time  for  that  now.  Therefore,  we  say:  get  busy 
with  the  agencies  at  once  and  get  what  you  ca». 

«<?5 

TO  GET  ALL  THE  CROPS. 

OF  COURSE,  we  are  not  urging  the  foregoing, 
makeshift  policy  for  anything  except  to  save 
what  can  be  saved  of  this  year's  produce. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  more  than 
the  spring  and  mid-summer  crops  can  be  saved  in 
this  way.  Prof.  Adams'  report  shows  that  there 
will  be  a  notable  deficiency  in  the  season's  supply. 
Last  year's  doctrine  that  "there  will  be  enough 
if  you  treat  'em  right"  is  dead  as  a  mackerel — 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  originated  it.  For 
the  least  informed  person,  if  he  gives  the  facts 
any  attention  at  all,  will  not  now  claim  that  to 
be  true.  The  late  summer  and  autumn  crops  are 
the  ones  which  are  in  it  to  be  partly  lost,  and 
for  them  there  may  be  still  time  to  do  something 
if  action  begins  at  once.  We  are  not  urging  any 
kind  of  men:  we  need  farm  help,  and  we  are 
willing  to  take  it  of  any  color  but  green.  Strangely 
enough,  green  is  about  the  only  color  which  con- 
stituted agencies  prescribe  and  believe  they  can 
get,  and  green  soup  is  about  all  you  will  get  in 
your  buckets.  Green  men  are  what  you  must 
make  your  early  summer  crops  with,  although 
they  are  destructive  to  peace  of  mind,  machinery, 
work  stock  and  everything  else  they  touch.  For 
the  later  harvest  work  you  may  get  something 
of  some  other  color  if  a  resolute,  insistent  demand 
for  it  should  be  put  up  to  the  Councils  of  Defense 
by  farmers  and  farmers'  organizations.  We  un- 
derstand both  State  and  national  councils  have 
funds  subject  to  command.  If  they  are  suitably 
impressed,  we  believe  they  have  the  ways  and 
means  to  operate  something  more  productive  of 
labor  than  the  thimble-rigging  and  card-indexing 
agencies  which  they  now  seem  to  have  great  pas- 
sion for.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  State  of 
California  should  move  at  once  in  the  way  of  im- 
porting farm  laborers,  in  colors  to  match  all  po- 
litical pennants,  of  course,  but  still  to  get  the  met 
whom  our  food  production  needs — men  used  te 
hard  work  and  willing  to  come  through  with  it. 
This  must  be  done,  of  course,  only  as  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  take  money 
to  bring  in  and  care  for  these  men,  but  that 
is  not  too  great  a  burden  to  be  faced  by  a  State 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  California,  for  her 
farmers,  when  their  products. contribute  so  largely 
to  her  prosperity.  Details  of  handling  these  im- 
ported men  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
official  specially  charged  with  responsibility  for 
meeting  Government  restrictions,  for  finding  em- 
ployment, for  dealing  with  farmers,  and  to  care 
for  men  during  periods  of  enforced  idleness  or 
in  going  from  job  to  job.  Details  of  collecting 
and  inspecting  men,  establishment  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  transportation  rates,  setting  wages, 
caring  for  men  during  periods  of  non-activity  and 
proving  for  supervision,  offer  no  insurmountable 
obstacles.  The  big  task  seems  to  be  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  getting  the  men  and  to  get 
them  on  the  work.  And  we  believe  this  will  be 
done  if  farmers  desire  it  and  act  as  men  usually 
do  when  they  want  things. 

GROWERS  HELPING  THEMSELVES. 

OF  COURSE,  most  that  we  have  said  so  irrever- 
ently applies  to  what  is  recognized  as  heavy 
farm  work,  such  as  is  indispensable  in  hand- 
ling common  farm  crops  and  livestock.  The  very 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  efforts  now  being 
put  forth  by  our  fruit  growers  in  connection  with 
fruit  picking,  packing  and  preserving  is  being 
well  done  and  promises  to  meet  a  great  part  of 
the  requirements  in  that  line.  This  will  not  only 
carry  these  products,  but  will  set  free  some  labor 
supply  for  the  heavier  lines — all  of  which  is  very 
good  and  worthy  of  emulation  in  all  similar  lines. 
The  following  is,  therefore,  of  wide  significance:  * 

The  building  of  community  center  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  farm  labor,  an  enter- 
prise projected  by  the  California  Federation  of 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations,  together  with 
the  Housing  and  Immigration  Commission,  haa 
been  begun  at  Vacaville  with  the  setting  up  of 
about  100  tents. 

The  tents  are  in  rows  or  streets  and  are 
equipped  with  sanitary  and  cooking  arrangements 
and  shower  baths.  Each  tent  is  12x14  feet  and 
is  designed  to  hold  six  cots.    A  gang  of  sixteea. 
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with  foreman  and  cook,  can  be  cared  for  in  three 
tents.  The  farm  community  at  Vacaville  will  be 
•omposed  largely  of  women  to  work  in  the  fruit 
industry,  recruited  from  Mills,  Stanford,  and  the 
University  of  California,  through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  farm  communities  in  general  will  be  recruited 
through  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Federation  in 
the  Underwood  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
through  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau. 

Another  organized  effort  of  somewhat  broader 
scope  resulted  from  an  assembly  in  Marysville  last 
week,  in  which  more  than  100  delegates,  repre- 
senting more  than  200,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  participated.  Steps  were  taken  following 
the  conference  to  organize  an  association  which 
would  have  for  its  object  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem,  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation  and 
in  general  to  promote  efficiency  of  farm  labor. 
Among  measures  advocated  at  the  Marysville 
meeting  were  closing  all  saloons  in  agricultural 
districts  throughout  the  State  during  the  har- 
vesting season,  drafting  "vagrant"  labor  in  the 
cities,  and  use  of  women  and  high  school  boys  as 
far  as.  possible.  The  following  representative 
farmers  were  named  a  committee  to  proceed  to- 
ward formal  organization  for  the  purposes  cited: 
Ben  Crouch,  Butte;  James  Mills,  Glenn;  J.v  F. 
Campbell,  Colusa;  L.  A.  Walton,  Sutter;  Cline 
Bull,  Yuba;  T.  H.  Ramsey,  Tehama;  Hayward 
Reed,  Sacramento;  G.  W.  Pierce,  Yolo;  William 
Pierce,  Solano;  A.  B.  Humphrey,  San  Joaquin; 
Adolph  Schnabel,  Placer. 

We  are  profoundly  pleased  with  these  indica- 
tions of  wide-reaching  organization  of  farmers  to 
speak  and  act  for  themselves.  Farmers  have 
always  been  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  man-handling 
by  other  interests  which  they  have  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. 

MEAT-BAKING  EMPIRES. 

OWING  TO  HER  excess  consumption  over  local 
production   of  beef,   California   has  chiefly 
figured  in  the  past  as  an  importer  and  fin- 
isher of  beef  animals  rather  than  as  an  exporter 
•f  the  raw  product.     Still  a  currently  reported 


resolution  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  of  much  local 
interest.    This  is  the  story: 

One  of  the  old-time  Texans,  reviewing  the  situ- 
ation, said  that  the  time  was  not  far  passed  when 
every  head  of  cattle  that  left  the  State  went  north 
for  feeding.  None  were  sold  to  the  packers  direct. 
Last  year  the  feeding  had  progressed  to  a  point 
that  made  it  possible  to  .sell  1,000,000  as  beef, 
without  outside  feeding.  This  year  perhaps  double 
that  number  will  be  finished. 

"We  are  serving  notice  now,"  said  the  cattle- 
man, "that  they  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
their  feeders  and  canners.  We  are  going  to  sell 
finished  beef  after  this." 

And  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  weight  of 
cattle  sold  by  the  rangers  will  be  increased  50  per 
cent  through  this  system  of  feeding  to  finish,  in- 
stead of  ranging  to  sell  as  feeders. 

This  is  surely  a  good  resolution  and  outlook 
for  Texas.  It  will  multiply  her  acreage  of  field 
crops  and  provide  local  consumption  for  them  and 
will  provide  fertilizers  for  Jarger  production  of 
such  crops  from  an  equal  area.  It  will  stimulate 
the  movement  toward  a  better  type  of  animal 
through  wider  use  of  purebred  sires,  because  it 
will  enable  the  range  men  to  see  more  clearly 
the  higher  value  of  better  animals  by  demonstra- 
tion within  their  actual  sight.  It  will  advance 
their  local  packing  industries,  which  will  build 
up  their  State  in  wealth  and  population,  which 
they  have  long  been  developing  in  other  States. 
And  though  California  has  not  exactly  the  same 
bad  agricultural  policy  to  overcome,  as  Texas  aims 
to  do  it,  she  has  about  the  same  objectives  to 
attain.  With  her  range  country,  forested  and 
otherwise,  to  more  fully  turn  to  producing  ac- 
count: with  her  valley  products  of  alfalfa  and 
feeding  grains  to  multiply  and  with  her  purebred 
interests  to  patronize  and  extend,  California  has 
a  great  outlook;  also  in  endeavors  for  finished 
beef  and  its  by-product  in  pork,  to  keep  her  soil 
in  good  strength,  her  population  growing  and  her 
exports  increasing  in  the  line  of  packed  products. 
Standing  next  to  Texas  in  imperial  area,  Califor- 
nia blows  the  foam  from  her  glass  of  malted  milk 
and  says:    "Here's  looking  at  you,  sir!" 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Ways  of  Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  How  about  growing  the  large 
•nions;  when  should  they  be  planted;  are  they 
from  seeds  or  sets  and  what  care  is  needed  to 
mature  a  crop? — S.,  Fulton. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by 
"large"  onions  unless  it  be  mature  or  dry  onions 
in  contrast  with  the  common  term  "small  onions" 
which  means  young  onions  which  are  eaten  green. 
If  so,  then  the  answer  is  that  California's  com- 
mercial crop  of  dry  onions  is  made  chiefly  from 
seed  sown  in  place  early  in  the  rainy  season  or 
from  seedlings  started  early  in  the  seed  bed  and 
transplanted  when  a  few  inches  high  to  the  field 
rows.  Sets  in  California  are  chiefly  used  in  gar- 
den and  not  in  field  practice  and  are  well  adapted 
to  planting  in  February  or  later  to  get  boiling 
onions  sooner  than  they  come  from  seed  sowing. 
Sets  grown  in  California  are  chiefly  sold  in  Texas 
and  at  other  distant  places  where  conditions  do 
mot  favor  a  start  from  the  seed  as  they  do  in  Cali- 
fornia. Full  details  of  onion  growing  are  given 
in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 


Bees  Stealing  Grafting  Wax. 

To  the  Editor:  We  find  that  walnuts  which 
have  been  grafted  and  sealed  with  wax  which  is 
largely  beeswax  are  being  attacked  by  bees.  As 
the  weather  warms  up  and  the  wax  gets  softer, 
the  bees  are  practically  carrying  off  all  the  wax 
from  the  grafts.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  a  wax  hard  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  soften  up.  Has  this  matter 
been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  and,  if  so, 
Mow  was  it  overcome? — H.  D.  C,  Stockton. 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  bee  business  before. 
The  wax  which  you  now  have  in  place  can  be  held 
against  softening  by  powdering  the  surface  with 
brick  dust.  This  is  an  old  valley  prescription. 
Probably  Portland  cement  or  some  other  more 
easily  obtained  inert  powder  would  do  as  well. 
It  is  applied  after  the  waxing  is  done.  The  old 
waxes  can  be  hardened  by  using  more  resin  and 
less  wax  in  their  preparation.    It  is  partly  because 


of  their  better  behavior  and  partly  for  cheapness 
that  practically  all  the  old  resin  and  beeswax  mix- 
tures have  been  displaced  by  asphaltum  waxes. 


A  Substitute  for  Wine  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  forty-acre  piece — all 
Zinfandels.  The  land  is  naturally  fairly  level, 
but  not  leveled  before  being  planted.  The  soil  is 
deep,  coarse,  peculiar  sandy  loam — well  drained — 
too  much  so  if  anything  for  a  big  yield  of  grapes. 
I  desire  to  either  pull  up  and  plant  to  trees  or 
possibly  alfalfa  or  interplant  to  'trees.  The  gen- 
eral locality  is  proven  to  be  good  for  almonds. 
On  the  basis  of  above  information  and  possible 
hazard  of  having  too  much  acreage  in  one  hold- 
ing devoted  to  wine  grapes,  please  advise  what  in 
your  opinion  is  best  to  do  with  this  piece. — P.  M., 
Escaloh. 

This  is  a  question  which  a  man  must  settle  on 
his  own  responsibility.  We  will  say,  however, 
that  if  the  case  were  ours,  we  should  take  out 
the  vines,  level  the  land  carefully  for  irrigation 
and  put  in  almonds  and  alfalfa.  Such  soil  Is  safest 
for  both  trees  and  alfalfa  and  less  danger  of  over 
vegetation.  Both  almonds  and  alfalfa  are  very 
deep-rooting  and  will  laugh  at  the  surface  diffi- 
culties of  a  coarse  surface  if  you  keep  the  mois- 
ture right  below. 


Fall- Grown  Buckwheat. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  possibility  of  grow- 
ing buckwheat  successfully  if  planted  after  taking 
off  beans  about  October  1?  What  sections  would 
be  best  suited? — W.  R.  N.,  Fresno. 

Midsummer  buckwheat  on  moist  land  will  go 
from  seed  to  seed  in  about  ten  weeks.  Probably 
that  would  be  about  the  requirement  of  the  crop 
in  the  interior  valley,  if  grown  as  you  propose,  for 
the  autumn  heat  is  high.  There  are  two  provisos, 
however:  first,  the  land  must  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  irrigation  before  sowing,  to  insure  moisture; 
second,  there  must  be  no  frost,  for  buckwheat  is 
tender.  As  for  the  profitability  of  the  crop,  if 
you  get  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cali- 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 


(5-4-18) 


The  yellow  label  answers. 

If  the  1918  Spring-  crop  of  poetry  may  be  takam 
as  a  criterion,  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  prosperous  agricultural  season  in  this  State,  for 
the  poetry  crop  may  indeed  be  designated  as  "bumper," 
and,  we  take  it,  when  so  many  farmers  burst  into 
song,  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  they  are  happy. 
The  theme  of  some  of  their  efforts  may  not  seem  un- 
duly exalted  and  the  meter  in  some  instances  may 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  while  the  rhyme 
throughout  makes  eloquent  struggle  for  recognition. 
But  Judge  for  yourself  from  the  following  quota tioa 
from  a  three-page  contribution: — 

"While  sitting  here  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Will  write  three  lines  on  which  you  can  bet 
I'm  going  to  mail  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  dollar. 
For  it  takes  them  to  make  the  editor  talk 
And  the  subscription  clerk  to  holler." 
The  editor  may  talk  for  himself.    For  myself,  that 
word  "holler'  rather  jars  the  finer  sensibiiities  of  oao 
who  always  prided  herself  that  her  language,  both 
spoken  and  written,  was  of  the  soft,  low  and  sweet 
variety.     But  renewals  are  welcome  either  in  poetry 
or  prose  and  I  suppose  it  was  just  "poetic  license  " 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  know  what  other  word 
the  author  could  have  used  to  rhyme  with  "dollar  " 
Do  you? 

A  Check,  a  money  order,  a  dol- 
lar   bill    or    postage  stamps. 


$1 


AA  with  poetry  or  prose,  or  just 
.UU  your  name  and  address,  will 
do. 

"As  it  is  Spring  and  no  time  to  shirk. 
Will  end  this  poem  and  go  to  work.' 


.00 


Elizabeth  McHngh, 


-How  it  ended. 
Subscription  Clerk 


fornia  demand  for  buckwheat  is  so  small  that 
much  of  a  crop  might  be  unsalable  except  for 
poultry  and  stock  feeding — for  which  it  is  desir- 
able.   

Wirewonns  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  sandy  ground 
which  is  full  of  wire  worms  which  eat  all  the 
root  vegetables.  Do  you  know  of  a  remedy  for 
them? — L.  C,  Nicolaus. 

Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre  scattered  before  a  rain  has  long  been  pre- 
scribed. Poisoning  cut  pieces  of  potatoes,  beets, 
etc.,  by  putting  a  very  little  strychnine  on  each 
piece  with  a  knife  blade,  and  burying  these  poi- 
soned pieces  in  the  moist  ground,  has  also  very 
old  renown  as  a  remedy.  We  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  practicability  of  either  prescription. 
The  best  treatment  known  to  us  is  to  plant  the 
garden  on  new  ground  and  spade  or  plow  up  the 
old  ground  now  and  use  it  as  a  chicken-run  all 
summer.  If  this  is  not  feasible  keep  the  land 
stirred  up  frequently  as  a  summer  fallow  and  do 
not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to  grow  ©•  it. 


A  Slander  on  Parsnips. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  parsnips  become  poisonous 
after  remaining  in  the  ground  all  winter?  Ours 
have  grown  this  spring  about  six  inches  and  we 
are  told  not  to  eat  them,  for  they  are  deadly 
poison. — S.  E.  J.,  Fort  Jones. 

In  winter  climates  parsnips  are  usually  left  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter  and  dug  for  use 
when  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Freezing  in  the  ground  is  believed  to  im- 
prove their  flavor.  We  never  heard  imputation  of 
poisonous  character  to  the  plant.  Even  the  "wild 
parsnip,"  which  is  suspected  of  such  character,  is 
not  demonstrated  to  be  thus,  for  new  top  growth 
has  been  proved  innocuous  when  fed  to  rabbits 
and  the  Indians  use  it  as  a  vegetable. 


Oat  Hay  for  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  value  of  oat  hay  as 
a  feed  for  sheep,  and  the  stage  when  it  makes  the 
best  feed? — W.  H.,  Fourth  Crossing. 

Oat  hay  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  cereal  hays 
and  by  some  counted  the  best  of  them.  The  whole 
plant  is  in  its  best  condition  when  the  grain  is  in- 
the  milk,  but  this  is  perhaps  less  important  be- 
cause oat  straw  is  the  best  of  the  straws,  less  nu- 
tritiveness  is  lost  by  delayed  cutting,  and  sheaf 
oats  is  good  feed.  The  oat  is  valuable  for  sheep 
all  the  way  from  a  green  bite  to  the  straw.  The 
money  value  depends  of  course  upon  what  other 
grain  hays  can  be  bought  for. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  the  United  Stats*  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sam  Framctoc© 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  April  SO,  1948: 

Tewporatnre 
Data 


Rainfall  Data 


Stations—            Past  Seasonal 

Week  To  Date 

Eureka    24.01 

Red  Bluff    11.01 

Sacramento    10.58 

San  Francisco    11.48 

San  Jose    9.36 

Fresno    0.75 

San  Luis  Obispo   18.05 

Los  Angeles    13.42 

San  Diego    7.98 


Normal 
To  Date  Uax'm 


42.45 
23.25 
18.  N 
21.29 
16.03 

8.95 
19.54 
15.99 

9.57 


56 
90 
82 
64 
76 
« 
4* 
78 
66 


Uln'm 
42 
41 
42 
4» 
4fl 
48 
46 

s. 


58* 
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The  Golden  Hoof  in  California 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


EFORE  the  packers  were 

B placed  under  Govern- 
in  e  n  t  regulation  we 
were  prone  to  cast  jeal- 
ous eyes  at  their  earn- 
ings. Yet  if  they  car- 
ried on  their  operations  with  as  lit- 
tle regard  for  waste  as  the  average 
farmer  has.  their  profits  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  elim- 
inated. 

It  is  said  that  the  packers  no 
more  than  break  even  on  the  sale  of 
meats,  and  that  their  profits  must 
be  made  from  the  by  -  products. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are 
making  millions  of  dollars  annually 
by  turning  waste  into  profit. 

PACKERS'  CONSERVATION  METHODS. 

They  send  pigs'  toenails  to  Italy 
and  sell  them  to  fertilize  olive  trees. 
They  pick  out  of  cows'  bladders  gall 
stones  worth  $75  an  ounce  and  send 
them  to  the  Orient,  where  they  are 
made  into  colors.  They  clip  tufts 
of  hair  out  of  cows'  ears  and  sell  it 
at  $28  per  pound  to  make  "camel's 
hair"  brushes.  They  polish  hogs' 
shin  bones  and  sell  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  tooth  brush  handles. 
And  now  one  of  the  big  packers  is 
manufacturing  mattresses  right  in 
his  own  plant  to  utilize  the  hair 
that  comes  from  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered. 

So,  whether  or  not  we  feel  that 
the  packers  have  been  making  too 
much  money,  let's  not  be  prejudiced 
against  them  to  the  extent  that  we 
cannot  learn  a  lesson  from  their  con- 
servation methods. 

onun  waste  products  with 

SHEEP, 

But  how  can  we  utilize  our  waste 
products?  Simple  enough — get  some 
sheep.  Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  products,  are  produced 
more  economically  on  the  farm  than 
any  other  livestock.  They  get  much 
of  their  subsistence  from  rough  for- 
age, weeds  and  grass  that  would  not 
support  other  stock.  Only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  plants  called  weeds 
are  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle,  while 
over  90  per  cent  are  eaten  by  sheep. 
They  can  utilize  materials  that  other- 
wise would  be  wasted  and  that  can- 
not be  used  by  other  animals;  they 
tan  be  maintained  on  lost  grain  in 
stubble  fields  and  on  voluntary 
growth  too  scanty  for  other  stock. 
They  can  be  kept  on  the  average 
farm  without  entailing  a  reduction 
of  other  livestock,  without  interfer- 
ing with  any  other  agricultural 
plans,  and  without  making  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  more  help,  which  is  an 
important  consideration  right  now. 
They  add  materially  to  the  farm 
revenue  but  add  almost  nothing  to 
the  expense.  Now,  current  articles 
in  public  prints  have  clearly  pointed 
out  that  farmers  should  all  keep 
a  few  sheep,  but  have  failed  to  tell 
how  to  do  it.  So  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  tell  just  how  to 
make  a  flock  of  sheep 

PCT  A    FLEECE   LINING    IN    THE  EARN- 
ER'S POCKETBOOK. 

But  before  passing  on  I  want  to 
say  that  if  you  are  thinking  of  put- 
ting a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  ranch, 
but  hesitate  to  do  so  because  you 
are  not  sure  as  to  the  future,  don't 
hesitate  a  minute  longer.    Of  course. 


rtOME  WORK  TO  KEEP  SHEEP?  Yes,  but  not  as  much  as 
is  required  for  other  kinds  of  livestock.  And  where  can  time 
be  spent  to  better  advantage ?  From  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent 
returns  on  the  investment  are  common  with  a  well-managed  flock, 
and  some  flocks  are  actually  paying  one  hundred  per  cent  annu- 
ally.   Can  you  beat  it  in  any  other  line? 


right  now  the  need  of  more  wool 
and  mutton  is  great.  But  war  or  no 
war,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  us  to  produce  more  sheep.  The 
United  States  consumes  under  nor- 
mal conditions — not  in  war  times — 
900,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  yet 
we  are  only  producing  270,000,000 
pounds.  Think  of  it — consumption 
more  than  three  times  the  total  of 
our  production!  Sheep  in  this  coun- 
try decreased  from  51,000,000  in 
1913  to  46,000,000  in  1917,  in  the 
face  of  an  increase  in  population  and 
an  increased  demand. 

The  principal  sheep  countries  of 
the  world  were  not  increasing  their 
production  before  the  war,  and 
seemed  to  have  reached  their  max- 
imum. In  our  own  country  the  big 
ranges  are  being  cut  up,  and  the 
supplies  of  wool  must  come  chiefly 
from  farm  flocks  hereafter.  Also 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  lamb,  and  the  farmer  is 
sure  of  always  having  a  good  de- 
mand for  his  fat  lambs,  as  the  qual- 
ity of  the  frozen  lamb  from  the  An- 


at  a  good  weight  right  from  their 
mothers.  Yearling  or  two-year-old 
ewes  are  preferable  to  older  stock, 
but  they  bring  high  prices  nowa- 
days, and  if  your  capital  is  limited 
you  may  be  able  to  do  better  by 
buying  broken-mouthed  ewes — that 
is,  those  that  have  lost  som/e  of  their 
teeth  as  a  result  of  age.  Such  ewes 
might  not  be  able  to  live  on  a 
range,  yet  would  raise  two  or  three 
more  lambs  on  the  farm,  after  which 
they  could  be  fattened  on  alfalfa 
pasture  and  sold  to  the  butcher. 

(HOT    l'l  KEBLOOD   RAM   BY   ALL  MEANS. 

At  the  Missouri  experiment  sta- 
tion lambs  sired  by  a  registered  mut- 
ton type  ram  and  out  of  western 
range  ewes  weighed  2.54  pounds 
more  at  three  months  than  those 
sired  by  a  grade  ram  weighed  at 
four  months.  They  were  ready  for 
the  market  a  month  earlier,  a,te  only 
about  one-half  as  much  feed,  and 
sold  for  nearly  $3  per  hundred  more 
than  did  the  lambs  by  the  inferior 
ram.  So  you  see  that  a  purebred 
ram  at  the  head  of  only  a  fair-sized 


The  sheep  shown  above  are  used  In  the  hog  flelda.     They  are  eating  the  stemmy  alfalfa 

that  the  hogs  refuse. 


tipodes  or  the  Argentine  practically 
prevents  it  from  competing  with 
fresh  American  meat. 

SHEEP  WILL  NOT  THRIVE  ON  NEGLECT. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  sheep 
may  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
and  will  thrive  on  neglect.  Con- 
trary to  the  common  belief,  they 
are  poor  hands  at  raising  themselves 
and  require  careful  attention.  They 
are  beset  by  dogs  and  coyotes,  and 
if  unprotected  will  go  the  way  of 
all  peace-loving  animals  that  are 
not  built  for  speed.  They  have  their 
parasites,  internal  and  external,  and 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  paid 
for  freedom  from  them.  And  while 
they  will  clean  fields  of  weeds,  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  maintain  a 
farm  flock  on  weeds  alone  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

The  best  way  to  start  is  to  buy 
grade  ewes  carrying  considerable 
Merino  blood,  and  mate  these  with  a 
purebred  ram  of  the  mutton  type — 
preferably  a  Hampshire  or  a  Shrop- 
shire. This  cross  will  give  fast- 
growing  lambs  that  can  be  marketed 


herd  will  pay  back  his  extra  cost 
the  first  year,  to  say  nothing  about 
his  improvement  on  the  flock. 

WHEN   AND   HOW   TO  BREED. 

Ewes  should  not  be  bred  until 
they  are  eighteen  months  old,  or, 
better  yet,  so  that  they  will  drop 
their  first  lambs  when  twenty-four 
months  old.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  145  days — not  quite  five 
months.  They  come  in  heat  at  in- 
tervals of  from  fifteen  to  nineteen 
days,  and  remain  in  heat  from-  one 
to  three  days.  It  is  better  to  use  a 
ram  over  a  year  old,,  but  a  lamb  may 
be  used  on  a  small  flock  of  ten  or 
so.  A  yearling  may  serve  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five,  while  a  mature 
ram  will  serve  fifty  if  allowed  to 
run  loose  with  the  flock,  or  as  many 
as  seventy-five  if  taken  from  the 
ewes  in  the  daytime  and  simply  al- 
lowed to  run  with  them  at  night. 
In  California,  early  lambs  are  de- 
sired, so  the  breeding  season  should 
commence  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
the  first  of  August,  and  the  ram 
should  be  kept  with  the  flock  two 
months. 


EWES  SHOILD  BE  VIGOROUS  AND  WELL 
NOURISHED. 
Ewes  should  be  thrifty  and  gain- 
ing in  flesh  when  bred.  The  more 
vigorous  and  better  nourished  they 
are  the  stronger  their  offspring  will 
be.  They  will  come  in  heat  more 
regularly,  so  that  the  entire  flock 
can  be  bred  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
they  will  produce  a  larger  percent- 
age of  twins.  This  means  less  work 
at  lambing  time,  a  more  even  crop 
of  lambs,  and  greater  profits.  The 
method  of  feeding  to  cause  this  con- 
dition for  breeding  is  called  "flush- 
ing." It  is  not  necessary  to  grain 
the  ewes,  but  they  should  be  given 
abundant  pasturage.  At  this  time, 
if  they  are  not  clipped,  the  dung 
tags  and  locks  of  wool  about  their 
tails  should  be  removed.  On  the 
range  an  average  of  80  lambs  from 
100  ewes  is  considered  satisfactory, 
but  in  farm  flocks  150  lambs  should 
be  expected  from  100  ewes,  and  by 
careful  selection  and  breeding  an 
average  of  200  per  cent  may  be 
reached. 

GRAIN  FEEDING  is  SELDOM  PROFITABLE. 

Alfalfa  hay,  straw  and  corn  stalks 
usually  form  the  main  part  of  the 
winter  ration  when  there  is  no  pas- 
turage. Root  crops  are  good,  and 
silage  can  be  used  in  small  quan- 
tities. On  my  ranch,  where  we  use 
a  flock  of  sheep  to  keep  ditch  banks 
free  from  weeds  and  clean  up  the 
waste  in  the  hog  fields,  we  feed  the 
ewes  a  little  grain  for  a  few  weeks 
after  lambing,  but  aside  from  this 
they  get  only  pasturage.  The  hog 
fields  are  all  in  alfalfa.  There  are 
over  50  fields — half  on  each  side 
of  a  lane.  Each  bunch  of  hogs  has 
two  fields — one  on  each  side  of  the 
lane.  They  are  kept  in  one  field 
until  they  have  eaten  the  tender 
growth  of  alfalfa,  on  which  they 
thrive  best.  Then  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  their  alternate  field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lane,  and  the 
sheep  are  put  in  the  vacated  field  to 
crop  down  the  stemmy  growth  of 
alfalfa.  After  this  the  field  is  irri- 
gated and  cultivated,  and  when  the 
alfalfa  is  up  again  the  hogs  are  re- 
turned, and  the  sheep  are  put  in  the 
field  they  leave.  In  the  fall  the 
fields  are  seeded  to  barley,  rye,  mil- 
let and  rape,  which  grow  while  the 
alfalfa  is  almost  dormant,  so  both 
the  hogs  and  the  sheep  have  green 
pasturage  all  the  year. 

WHEN   GRAIN   IS  FED,   HOW   IT  SHOULD 
BE  DONE. 

If  grain  is  fed,  it  should  not  be 
begun  until  about  four  days  after 
lambing,  as  if  done  earlier  it  will 
force  too  much  milk  into  the  udder. 
The  best  ration  is  two  parts  of  oats 
and  one  part  of  bran,  but  as  we 
raise  our  own  barley  we  substitute 
barley  for  oats.  We  feed  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  to  one  pound  per  day 
per  ewe,  depending  upon  her  condi- 
tion. 

Sheep  require  only  protection 
against  rain  and  cold  winds.  Their 
wool  affords  them  all  the  protection 
they  need  from  the  cold,  provided 
they  are  not  subjected  to  raw  winds 
or  rain.  If  their  fleeces  are  allowed 
to  become  soaked  with  rain,  colds 
and  pneumonia  are  likely  to  occur. 
An  ordinary  shed  or  barn  will  keep 
them  dry  and  protect  them  from  the 
rain. 

(Continued  on  page  600.) 
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Decay  Eats  the  Heart  Out  of  Trees— Stop  It 


^mw^ULTIVATING  empty  ground — no  crops 
W  ^  year  after  year — you  would  think  him 
%^  4  foolish — but  he  is  just  common,  and 
perhaps  you  are  one  of  him.  Why  is 
he  doing  it? 

Well,  this  empty  ground  used  to 
contain  a  good  fruit  tree.  There  are  other  empty 
spaces  like  it  in  his  orchard  and  in  yours.  The 
tree  bore  a  heavy  crop  and  broke  a  limb.  The 
limb  was  sawed  off,  the  stub  cracked,  fungus 
decay  spores  got  in  and  digested  the  heart  wood 
into  fiberless  white  dry  pulp  that  had  no  strength. 
The  fungus  worked  downward  into  the  trunk,  and 
other  limbs  split  off.  Some  places  it  worked  up- 
ward, too.  The  tree  cumbered  the  ground  and 
the  remnants  were  finally  grubbed  out.  Replants 
proverbially  do  not  thrive,  and  it  was  figured 
useless  to  waste  the  expense  and  effort  replanting. 
His  neighbor  had  a  similar  experience  with  sev- 
eral trees.  He  replanted,  used  plenty  of  fertilizer 
well  worked  into  the  ground  surrounding  each 
tree,  and  after  cultivating  the  young  trees  sev- 
eral years  with  no  returns,  he  began  getting 
crops  that  he  should  have  been  getting  all  the 
time. 

Another  neighbor,  through  neglect,  ignorance, 
or  foolishness,  left  too  many  main  limbs  in  his 
trees  when  they  were  young,  not  realizing  that 
they  would  have  to  be  cut  out  later  to  open  up 
the  center  of  -the  tree  to  sunshine.  When  the 
limbs  were  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  he  real- 
ized the  mistake  and  made  another.  He  cut  out 
the  surplus  big  limbs,  but  he  simply  couldn't  get 
the  men  to  saw  them  off  right  close  to  their 
junctions  without  leaving  any  suggestion  of  a 
stub.  The  trees  were  still  vigorous  and  tried  to 
roll  some  new  bark  over  the  wounds — -but  the 
stubs  were  too  stubby  and  the  rot  worked  inside, 
shortening  the  life  of  the  trees  and  permitting 
some  of  them  to  be  blown  over.  His  neighbor, 
who  had  also  left  too  many  main  limbs,  was 
foxier.  He  was  not  in  so  much  of  a  hurry.  He 
stayed  on  the  job  while  the  limbs  were  cut  out, 
insisted  on  smooth  wounds  with  no  stub  edges, 
even  though  it  made  the  wounds  twice  as  large 
and  took  twice  as  much  time  per  cut. 

He  had  read  somewhere  that  the  wounds  should 
be  painted,  so  he  applied  some  lead  and  oil  paint, 
and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  spores  had  beaten 
him  to  it.  that  they  found  favorable  conditions 
for  growth  in  the  water-soaked  wood  under  the 
pafnt,  and  proceeded  with  their  destructive  work. 
He  noticed  a  year  later  that  checks  had  opened 
in  the  paint  and  wood,  and  perhaps  more  spores 
had  entered.  He  repainted,  however,  and  did  it 
again  a  year  later.  But  decay  worked  through 
the  heart  wood. 

Now,  if  he  could  have  used  a  paint  that  would 
kill  or  weaken  the  spores  that  got  on  the  wound 
before  the  paint  did,  he  might  have  saved  the 
tree.  The  trouble  is  that  the  best  paint  of  such 
a  nature  is  bordeaux  paste,  which  checks  and 
scales  up  in  a  year  or  less.  This  not  only  permits 
entrance  of  spores,  but  also  permits  drying  around 
the  edges  where  cambium  is  trying  to  grow  a  roll 
of  bark  over  the  wound.  The  cambium  must 
not  be  dried  out.  It  is,  however,  not  susceptible 
to  the  fungus,  so  if  a  protective  paint  could  be 
found  for  the  cambium  that  would  withstand 
weather,  it  would  not  have  to  be  a  fungicide. 
Such  a  paint  has  been  worked  out  by  Santa  Cruz 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  W.  H.  Volck. 
It  is  eight  parts  "C"  grade  asphaltum  mixed  with 
one  part  paraffine.  It  must  be  heated  like  graft- 
ing wax;  it  melts  easily,  is  applied  warm  but  not 
hot,  remains  soft  but  does  not  run  in  warm 
weather  nor  crack  in  such  cold  weather  as  they 
get  in  the  Pajaro  Valley.  But,  as  pointed  out 
by  Rodgers  Bros.,  who  are  among  those  who  use 
it  in  the  Watsonville  district,  it  is  impervious 
to  water.  When  applied  over  the  entire  wound, 
it  seals  the  sap  which  is  still  coming  to  the  wound 
under  more  or  less  pressure,  provides  fine  con- 
ditions for  spores  that  may  have  preceded  it,  or 
makes  water  blisters  opening  up  for  more  spores 
to  get  in.  These  conditions  brought  about  by 
lead   and   oil   paint   applied    to   wounds   in  the 
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Rodgers  orchard  about  ten  years  ago  resulted  in 
serious  decay  on  almost  every  wound  treated. 
Such  decay  works  slowly  but  surely.  Bordeaux 
paste  applied  to  fresh  wounds  permits  evaporation 
of  surplus  moisture,  and  if  it  does  not  kill  the 
spores  as  they  germinate,  at  least  the  evidence 


Isinc  blow-torch  to  disinfect  decay  cavities  before  filling 
them  in  Napa  county  to  prevent  further  decay. 


so  far  seems  to  indicate  that  it  prevents  the  fun- 
gus from  doing  great  damage.  For  these  reasons 
the  Rodgers  Bros,  are  now  using  the  asphalt- 
parafiine  around  the  edges  of  all  wounds  an  inch 
or  greater  in  diameter  and  are  painting  the  rest 


Apple  tree  with  too  many  main  limbs.  If  any  of 
these  are  taken  out  and  if  cuts  are  not  made  so 
as  to  leave  no  stubs,  and  if  they  are  not  covered 
with  proper  and  permanent  protection,  the  bracket 
fungus  will  enter  and  eat  the  hearts  out  of  the  trees. 


of  each  wound  with  bordeaux.  Smaller  wounds 
are  painted  with  bordeaux  alone,  repeating  when 
it  scales  loose. 

AVOID  LABOq  WOUNDS. 

They  are  avoiding  all  the  large  wounds  possible, 
even  where  too  many  main  limbs  were  allowed 


to  grow.  Such  limbs  are  left  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  thin  out  the  brush  to  permit  enough  sun 
in  the  tops.  Where  limbs  must  be  cut  off,  Rodg- 
ers Bros,  do  not  even  leave  the  curl  of  fibers 
that  grow  at  the  junctions.  "Close  cutting  is  the 
greatest  aid  to  quick  healing,"  says  Carrol  Rodg- 
ers. 'The  bigger  wound  heals  fast,  while  a  stub 
never  heals  and  will  finally  kill  the  tree.  We 
allow  only  two  or  three  picked  men  to  use  saws." 

SURGERY  ON  OLD  WOUNDS. 

What  did  they  do  about  those  wounds  that  decayed 
after  lead  and  oil  had  been  applied?  They  are 
still  working  on  them.  A.  J.  Lewis,  tree  surgeon, 
has  been  working  for  Rodgers  two  years.  He 
worked  for  Mr.  Volck  previous  to  that. 

He  has  a  simple  kit  of  tools.  Several  common 
augers  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  able 
to  bore  over  a  foot  deep;  some  curved  wood- 
gouges,  a  pruning  saw,  convenient  lamp  for  the 
asphalt  paint,  and  a  cement  trowel  about  cover 
the  list. 

Where  decay  has  started  in  a  knot,  as  much 
of  the  decayed  wood  is  bored  out  as  possible 
and  the  rest  is  chiseled  out,  taking  some  of  the 
sound  wood,  for  the  active  fungus  is  working  into 
sound  wood.  Very  often  the  decay  has  gone  so 
far  down  that  a  hole  has  to  be  bored  into  the 
side  of  the  tree  to  get  shavings  out.  Where  decay 
extends  upward  from  a  knot,  and  where  it  is  not 
feasible  to  bore  it  out,  the  limb  is  opened  up 
by  cutting  a  groove  as  far  as  necessary  along 
the  limb.  In  any  case  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  treated  with  the  asphalt  paint.  The  holes  and 
grooves  are  nearly  filled  with  bordeaux  paste, 
which  is  fluid  enough  to  fill  every  crevice.  While 
the  paste  is  not  very  soluble,  it  is  hoped  that 
enough  of  its  influence  will  penetrate  the  wood 
to  prevent  growth  of  any  fungus  that  may  be 
left.  Charring  the  cut  surfaces  with  a  blow- 
torch might  do  this  more  effectively,  but  is  not 
practiced  here.  The  paste  has  been  found  in  its 
original  condition  a  year  after  being  placed  in 
the  holes  as  mentioned. 

A  layer  of  cement  is  tamped  into  the  hole  on 
top  of  the  bordeaux  paste  after  driving  nails 
around  the  edges  just  below  the  cambium  line. 
Cement  is  not  filled  in  above  the  cambium  line 
because  new  bark  growth  would  either  lift  the 
cement  loose  or  despair  of  covering  it.  The  way 
Mr.  Lewis  does  it  for  the  Rodgers*,  cambium 
growth  covers  the  cement  in  minimum  time,  com- 
pletely healing  the  wounds.  The  cement  is  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  cement  in  equal  volumes, 
mixed  very  slightly  moist,  so  it  will  stay  in  place 
until  dry.  The  nails  are  to  prevent  its  cracking 
loose  from  the  wood  around  the  edges. 


IRRIGATION  IS  NOT  ALL. 

A.  Taylor's  800  French  prune  trees  on  almond 
roots  have  been  irrigated  only  once  in  seven  years. 
That  was  five  years  ago.  His  crop  in  1916  was  30 
tons  dried.  The  year  before,  it  was  52  tons.  A 
neighbor  with  practically  the  same  soil  has  1000 
French  prune  trees  on  the  same  root,  under  irri- 
gation, from  which  he  got  15  tons  in  1916,  and, 
the  year  before,  22  tons.  Mr.  Taylor  believes  that 
the  irrigation,  and  part  of  winter  moisture,  are 
mostly  lost  by  too  little  cultivation  afterward.  We 
dug  holes  about  three  feet  deep  in  each  orchard, 
June  15,  just  a  week  after  the  neighbor  had  irri- 
gated. The  orchard  had  been  cultivated  in  a  sort 
of  way  since  the  irrigation,  but  many  patches  were 
already  cracking  deep.  The  neighbor's  soil  was 
somewhat  moister  and  softer  all  the  way  down; 
but  one  could  ball  Mr.  Taylor's  soil  in  the  hand 
at  all  depths  below  the  surface  cultivated  layer. 
The  sub-surface  soil  in  both  cases  is  adobe  loam 
with  some  gravel.  A  prune  tree  1  %  years  old  in 
the  irrigated  orchard  was  the  size  of  our  little 
finger,  a  foot  above  ground.  Two, trees  planted 
the  same  time  in  the  unirrigated  but  well-culti- 
vated orchard  are  larger  than  our  middle  finger. 
Mr.  Taylor's  better  growth  and  crops  are  entirely 
due  to  something  besides  irrigation.  He  believes 
that  adequate  cultivation  keeps  the  ground  moisi 
later  than  irrigation  without  proper  cultivation. 
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June  Irrigation  Helped  Muscats 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 


The  way  60  acres  of  22-year  Mus- 
cat Tines  speeded  up  to  a  produc- 
tion of  108  tons  in  1915,  120  in 
1916,  and  about  132  in  1917  for 
C.  rT.  Adams  of  Fresno  county  was 
described  in  a  January  issue  as  be- 
ing partly  due  to  changes  in  his 
winter  pruning  and  to  the  pinching 
off  of  growing  tips  after  forms  of 
bunches  appeared.  Cultivation  and 
irrigation  also  were  mentioned  as 
being  partly  responsible. 

NO  IRRIGATION   UNTIL  JUNE. 

Instead  of  irrigating  before  bloom- 
ing, when  there  is  plenty  of  moist- 
ure from  winter  rains  already  in 
Mr.  Adams'  vineyard  (and  too  much 
in  many  vineyards  to  permit  good 
setting  of  grapes),  he  holds  the 
winter  moisture  by  cultivation  until 
June  or  July.  Water  is  easier  to 
get  in  June,  so  it  is  usually  applied 
then.  The  first  year  only  part  of 
the  vineyard  was  irrigated  so.  The 
second  year  all  but  the  high  spots 
were  irrigated  in  June.  In  the  third 
year  of  this  treatment  practically  the 
whole  vineyard  was  irrigated,  finish- 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  In.  Ions,  7  In.  wlde..*9.00 

13  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  9.50 

14  In.  Ions,  7  In.  wide..  10.56 
16  in.  Ions,  7  In.  wide.  .ll.SO 
18  In.  ions,  7  in.  wlde..l2.«0 
20  In.  Ions.  7  In.  wide .  .  lfi.00 
24  In.  ions,  7  In.  wide.  .17.511 
30  in.  Ions.  7  in.  wide .  .  30.00 

-4-*  See    your    nurseryman  or 

write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  B"  Si  K.£,r,t" 

Dealen — Write  ui  today  (or  oui  Sales  Proposition. 


SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  E  a  s  1  c 

Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting-  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO.. 

624   California   St..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

■•ray    Rhododendrons,  .  Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies   and   a  complete  Una  of 
Coniferous  Exergreens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICKS. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


ing  early  in  July.  Nevermore  will 
spring  irrigation  be  applied  if  there 
is  reasonable  winter  rain.  Too  much 
moisture  during  blooming  is  a  cause 
of  conlure;  but  after  grapes  are  set, 
the  sooner  irrigation  comes  the  bet- 
ter. Cultivation  then  keeps  *be 
ground  moist  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

HOLES  AROUND  VINES  PROTECT  CRAPES. 

With  young  vines  growing  vigor- 
ously or  with  older  vines  on  wetter 
ground,  plowing  to  cut  rootlets  dur- 
ing bloom  and  omitting  cultivation 
until  grapes  are  set,  dries  out  ex- 
cess moisture,  prevents  excess  wood 
growth,  and  help  set  more  berries. 
But  since  the  Adams  vineyard  does 
not  produce  excessive  growth,  it  is 
plowed  early  in  March  to  avoid  cut- 
ting rootlets,  and  is  cultivated  to 
save  winter  moisture. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Adams  plowed 
toward  the  vines  after  the  summer 
irrigation;  but  that  let  many  grapes 
rest  on  the  ground,  which  would 
have  helped  spoil  a  lot  of  them  by 
mildew  in  the  fall  if  normal  weather 
had  prevailed.  Vines  are  pruned 
short  and  low  to  keep  grapes  out  of 
sunburning  winds  and  to  keep  them 
nearer  their  source  of  sap,  as  well 
as  to  keep  arms  from  projecting  far 
in  the  way  of  cultivators.  But  this 
leaves  the  grapes  resting  on  the 
ground. 

In  1915  nice  holes  were  dug 
around  the  vine  trunks  large  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  keep  low-hang- 
ing grape  bunches  clear  from  the 
dirt.  The  job  cost  $110;  but  shov- 
eling weeds  away  from  the  grape 
trunks  would  have  cost  $60  anyway. 
He  was  advised  to  avoid  the  extra 
expense  in  1916,  but  made  the  holes 
that  year  and  did  not  make  them 
in  1917.  Along  in  July,  1917,  he 
said  he  wished  he  had  done  it  that 
season. 


APRICOT  NOTES. 

Santa  Clara  apricots  as  a  whole 
are  in  favorable  condition,  though 
there  was  some  frost  damage,  bloom- 
ing was  irregular,  and  many  old 
trees  that  bore  heavily  last  year  are 
light  now.  Hollister  growers  are 
having  to  thin  apricots  generally  on 
young  trees,  with  fair  prospects  on 
many  older  orchards.  Alameda  ap- 
ricots are  well  set.  Yolo  and  So- 
lano had  light  crops  and  lost  part 
of  them  by  frost.  Northern  Mon- 
terey was  afflicted  by  green  mold 
before  shedding  jackets. 


.*.■:■>&:  Smashes  Clods  and  Works  Close  to  Trees. 


The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES— Write  for  Circular 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  COMPANY 

625  MarkelStreet^  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  aarden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOICK  ABOUT  EACH 
TRKR.  PVeteete  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits, 
Gophers,  Hot  Son.  Sand  Storms.  Barking  in 
cultivation,  ete.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  YevR  rBST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
say*  you,  sns/. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANT1NQ  POTS 

Why  net  Mias  year  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, ehill  and  ere  plants  far  heme  use  er 
for  market.  ate  yn  knew  that  yea  can  start 
sai—asm,  anntalinans,  msl— s  of  all  kinds 
la  theae  note  ia  lata  natU  they  have  lares 
aad  M>  leaves  aad  then  plant  pet  and  all. 
hay*  saelans  two  ar  three  weeks  earlier  far 
market?  Jast  flae  thiaw  far  prepas-atiag  Onve 
cat  tanas  ana  Baaakrataa. 

Write  far  nailii  aad  prion  af  bath  Pats 
aad  Pretnuta— ,  State  waiah  yea  are  inter- 
ested ia. 

THE  EX PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

938  B.  Central  Ave.  Red  la  ad*,  Calif. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  she  Soli 
Greatest  weed  killer  an  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  smiauu.  atase  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  sraond 
so  thoroughly  that  ane  aaer  save  he  saved 
8200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  hare  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  tees.  Weighs  but  230  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  af 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  aad 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,         Baa  Jase.  Cal. 


SOURORANGESEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong,  thrifty,  1  year  plants,  10  inches  and  up.    Absolutely  free  of  scale. 

WALKER  &  HUBBARD  NURSERY  CO. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BU1LD1NQ 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 


Nine 

Giant  Powder 

beaiy'wtradma 

cfpftFARMPOW 

^^^m^^^  STUMPING  — AGWCULTURAL 


The  Giant  trademark  is  worth  looking  for,  becanee  it  sneBe 
better  blasting  and  more  of  it — done  at  lower  cost.  "  Gteatt  k 
powerful,  nice  to  handle,"  writes  Clarence  Warner,  Dayton, 
Ore.,  "and  takes  less  powder  to  do  the  same  work  than  other 

brands.    I  think  Giant  is  just  O.  K.  " 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant  Sliianpsag — sac 
made  especially  for  western  farm  use.  Every  oumce_  af  energy 
has  exactly  the  right  cracking,  splitting  and  heaving  actios*, 
More  than  half  a  century  of  such  efficiency  has  made  thent  am 
popular  that  other  explosives  are  in  error  called  "giant  aowdars.** 

This  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  original.  There  is  aaiw 
one  brand  of  Giant  Powders.    The  Giant  trademark  is  yoor 

sure  protection  against  imitations. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring  yam 
the  big  free  book  "Better  Farming."  It  tells  yau  how  bad© 
tiany  kinds  of  farm  work  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Etamlhlng  for  Blozllng" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  Pirn  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Scad  me  the  52-pate  Illustrated  book  "Better  Fannine."   1  am  especially 
Interested  in  (please  check)  o  1  * 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting 
Q   Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Bloating  □  Road  Making 

Name   
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Burning  Sulphur  for  Fruit  Bleaching 


[By  the  San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co.] 


Many  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
among  growers  which  cause  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance  and  the  growers  them- 
selves no  end  of  worry.  For  in- 
stance, many  growers  believe  they 
can  burn  sulphur  without  air. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  is 
many  instances  the  actual  air-space 
left  after  the  fruit  trays  have  been 
put  into  a  drying  house  of  the  or- 
dinary size  is  just  enough  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  air  to  consume  two 
pounds  of  sulphur;  and  if  the 
grower  puts  in  more  sulphur,  the 
dealer  may  look  for  complaints  that 
the  sulphur  will  die  out  before  the 
full  charge  is  consumed.  Often  the 
drying  houses  have  cracks  in  the 
roof  and  when  the  sulphur  fire  is 
started  at  the  bottom,  the  sulphur 
gases  will  rise  and  expel  the  oxygen 
through  the  apertures  above,  acting 
like  a  force  pump.  If  no  additional 
air-inlet  is  provided  at  the  bottom, 
the  fire  In  the  house  will  be  suffo- 
cated and  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
sume the  sulphur. 

We  have  seen  tight  drying  houses 
made  of  brick  where  there  was  a 
quarter  of  a  brick  left  out  at  the 
bottom  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
one  in  front.  In  such  cases  the  sul- 
phur charges  burn  up  completely. 
In  instances  where  the  grower  digs 
a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  and  uses 
a  low  truck,  or  puts  the  fruit  trays 
right  over  the  little  sulphur  pit,  he 
will  always  experience  trouble.  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  sul- 
phur is  burned  in  a  pot  placed  under 
a  high  truck  on  the  ground,  and 
openings  are  left  by  the  rails,  or  a 
small  opening  under  the  door,  there 
will  be  mo  trouble  of  any  kind. 

POWER  SPRAYER  VS.  GRAPE 
MILDEW. 


fWiittea  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.] 

Atomic  sulphur  saved  about  60 
tons  of  grapes  on  14  acres  of  low 
ground  for  N.  H.  Cox  of  Sonoma 
county  one  foggy,  cool  summer,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  he  has  used 
it  every  season  since.  Repeated  sul- 
phuring* had  left  the  grapes  and 
leaves  white  with  mildew  when  half 
grown,  late  in  July,  and  he  de- 
spaired of  having  any  crop.  J.  C. 
Gallaway,  then  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  advised  atomic  sul- 
phur. Nearly  175  pounds  of  it  was 
applied,  because  the  vines  were  so 
large,  and  the  mildew  began  to  dis- 
appear noticeably  in  about  three 
days. 

"The  time  to  spray  is  before  mil- 
dew shows  up,  when  shoots  are  six 
to  eight  inches  long;  and  it  saves 
spray,  too,"  says  Mr.  Cox.  "I  gen- 
erally use  atomic  sulphur  twice,  the 
second  time  just  before  blooming. 
Don't  spray  so  heavy  the  second 
time  if  no  mildew  has  appeared. 
Raise  the  vines  with  one  arm  and 
work  the  sprayer  with  the  other  to 
get  every  spot  inside  moistened.  I 
just  finished  using  75  pounds  on 
eight  acres  (June  3).  It  cost  10c 
a  pound.  I  use  no  dry  sulphur.  If 
I  had  used  dry  sulphur  alone,  it 
would  have  taken  three  applications 
already  and  that  would  have  re- 
quired two  sacks  at  $4.50  each.  I 
use  a  gas  engine  sprayer  that  keeps 
2C0  pounds  pressure.  The  hose  run 
out  to  the  ends  of  scantling  laid 
across  the  tank,  so  they  do  not  drag 
aad  catch  the  vines. 


By  reason  of  these  facts,  which 
are  not  yet  so  well  known  as  their 
importance  deserves,  some  growers 
are  apt  to  condemn  the  one  or  the 
other  brand  of  sulphur,  which  other- 
wise would  have  given  perfect  sat- 
iafactiom. 

Tfe  have  seen  the  same  sulphur 
under  four  different  brands  used  by 
the  same  parties,  where  growers  in 
question  would  have  taken  oath  that 
one  sulphur  was  better  than  the 
other.  They  even  pointed  out  which 
of  the  four  brands  was  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3,  and  No.  4,  in  comparative 
value  for  fruit  bleaching,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  four  brands  of 
sulphur  used  were  of  exactly  the 
same  quality,  and  only  sold  under 
four  different  names.  This  illus- 
trates how  far  people  will  go  in 
their  prejudice.  Some  growers  claim 
that  one  brand  of  sulphur  will  burn 
out  quicker  than  another,  and  some 
burn  out  too  quickly. 

If  flowers  of  sulphur  burn  too 
fast,  the  air  inlet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drying  house  should  be  nar- 
rowed. If  it  does  not  burn  quick 
enough,  more  air  is  needed.  The 
practice  of  igniting  flowers  of  sul- 
phur by  means  of  paper,  rags,  wood, 
or  other  organic  substances,  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  as  these  materials  will 
form  a  coating  over  the  sulphur  and 
thereby  prevent  its  free  burning. 
Only  a  match  is  required  to  ignite 
our  sulphur. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 
Pomelos 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  trees  at  our  Citrus  Nursery  at  Avocado,  Fresno 
county.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  prices  on  these  before  you  buy  else- 
where.   Also  a  fine  lot  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties. 

It  is  not  too  late 

to  plant  deciduous  trees  and  get  a  perfect  stand  if  you  use  some  of 
the  high-grade  stock  we  are  holding  dormant  in  our  cold  storage  plant. 
In  this  stock  are  included  a  good  supply  of 


ALMONDS 

PEACHES 

APRICOTS 

PRUNES 

PEARS 


APPLES 

CHERRIES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

WALNUTS 


We  stand  behind  these  trees,  as  we  know  results  from  planting  them 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  customers.  Prompt  shipments.  Fine  stock. 
Kirkman  service  gives  the  planter  a  satisfactory  orchard. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Established  1888 

FRESNO,  GAL,. 


GET  THE 
STYLEPLUS  HABIT 

Enjoy  the  reliable,  stylish 
clothes  of  moderate  price 

Once  a  man  gets  the  Styleplus  habit  he 
continues  to  choose  these  clothes. 

He  acquires  a  taste  for  the  touches  of 
style  that  only  the  master  designer  can 
give. 

He  takes  pride  in  his  appearance — result- 
ing from  the  Styleplus  combination  of  style, 
reliable  fabrics,  good  tailoring.  And  he  likes 
to  buy  his  clothes  under  the  Styleplus  plan — 
the  moderate  known  price  for  each  grade. 

Concentrating  great  volume  on  each  grade,  we  produce 
a  style  and  a  quality  truly  exceptional  at  the  prices.  To  get 
"the  most  for  your  money,"  visit  the  Styleplus  Store.  Ycm 
know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store! 

Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat. 
$21 —  Green  Label.        $25  —  Red  Label. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  us  (Dept.  A  A) -for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.    Founded  1849     Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$21  and  $25 


TRADE  MADK  DE.CISTTRED 


"Each  .grade  the  same  price  the  nation  over 
AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


They  have  saved  thousands  for 
others,   let    them    save    for  you. 

KILL  MILDEW, 
CODLING  MOTH, 
RED  SPIDER, 
ETC. 

At  your  dealers,  or  send  to  us. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size  -    -    $  13.5  J 

One  week  free  trial,  money  back 
if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  for  our  book  on  pest  control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 

REED  LEY,  CALIF. 


T"THE  BOSS"  |\ 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Mr  1000 

10  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  010.00 
12  in.  lone.  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  12  00 
10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  13.60 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  16  00 
24  in  long.  7  in.  wide  18  00 
SO  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ISM  Willow  St.  Loo  Angeles.  Cal 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Ettersburg,  50  (or  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.75. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  25  for  J  1.00, 
100  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Relecto, 
Ossle,  Calif  our,  Nor-].  Fantastic 
and  Pendalclno,  15  lor  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  land  Now  to  Wialer  Rubart 

You  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Other*  making  *  1,000  per  acre, 
■o  can  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Ca 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist   


Heavy  Cover  Crop  Rotting. 

Last  week  we  found  T.  M.  Hughes 
of  Sonoma  county  giving  his  or- 
chard a  final  rolling.  There  was 
hardly  a  clod  to  be  seen — and  not  a 
weed — in  marked  contrast  to  many 
orchards,  some  of  which  are  plowed 
and  the  ground  left  rough  and 
cloddy,  with  most  of  the  moisture 
gone  and  the  green  stuff  lying  there 
but  not  rotting.  We  asked  Mr. 
Hughes  why  it  was  that  his  place 
was  in  such  fine  tittle.  He  said 
that  he  had  a  very  heavy  crop  to 
turn  under,  but  he  plowed  a  big 
deep  furrow  so  as  to  get  plenty  of 
dirt  on  top  of  the  green  stuff,  and 
harrowed  each  day's  plowing  down 
so  that  when  he  got  through  plow- 
ing his  ground  was  fine  and  soft. 
Then  he  rolled  it  two  or  three  times 
so  as  to  pack  the  dirt  down  on  the 
green  crop  he  had  turned  under,  to 
make  it  rot  sooner,  and  after  it  had 
had  time  to  rot  would  disk  and  har- 
row, but  would  not  use  a  cultivator 
until  all  the  green  crop  was  en- 
tirely rotted.  Last  year  Mr.  Hughes 
sold  $620.00  worth  of  prunes  from 
462  trees  five  years  old. 

Caterpillars  in  Fruit  Trees. 

While  General  Haig  is  using  the 
Caterpillar  to  crush  the  Germans, 
some  fruit  growers  in  Sonoma  coun- 
ty are  using  every  means  in  their 
power  to  crush  the  caterpillars,  and 
the  caterpillars  are  trying  to  eat  up 
the  prune  trees.  They  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  some  or- 
chards, but  on  the  whole  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  as  yet.  The  rem- 
edy now  is  to  spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  four  pounds  of  powder  or 
eight  pounds  of  paste  per  hundred 
gallons.  It  may  be  that  they  can 
be  satisfactorily  handled  as  recom- 
mended by  W.  J.  Percy  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  Throw  shovelfuls  of 
dirt  over  the  trees.  A  little  jar- 
ring   sends    the    worms  tumbling. 


Put  a  tanglefoot  band  around  the 
trunks  to  prevent  their  climbing 
again.  Mr.  Percy  has  counted  140 
worms  on  one  band. 

Apple  Combination  Spray. 

Watsonville  apple  growers  have 
just  been  spraying  for  ccdllng  moth 
and  mildew,  using  zinc  arsenite  and 
milled  sulphur.  The  zinc  arsenite 
is  used  rather  than  arsenate  of  lead 
because  the  former  kills  horned  cat- 
erpillars and  tussock  moth  larvae. 
The  next  spray  for  codling  worms 
comes  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the 
first;  but  neutral  arsenate  of  lead 
is  preferred  then  because  of  danger 
to  foliage  in  case  of  fog,  when  zinc 
arsenite  or  standard  arsenate  of 
lead  are  used.  Milled  sulphur  will 
be  used  in  the  second  spray  also. 

When  to  Thin  Peaches. 

For  about  ten  days,  when  peaches 
are  bigger  than  walnuts,  they  stop 
growing  while  the  pits  harden,  ac- 
cording to  B.  F.  Belcher,  for  many 
years  a  peach  grower  of  Tehama 
county,  H.  J.  Vosberg  of  Yolo  county 
and  others.  The  pits  are  soft-skin- 
ned and  full  of  clear  jelly  when  they 
begin  to  harden;  but  when  they 
commence  growing  again  you  can 
hardly  bite  through  the  pits,  and 
the  flesh  seems  to  loosen  from  them. 
The  time  to  thin  peaches  would  be 
while  their  pits  are  yet  soft. 

Is  Your  Lemon  Soil  Too  Wet? 

What  per  cent  of  water  in  the 
soil  is  best  for  lemon  trees?  Uni- 
versity of  California  experiments  on 
the  Limoneira  ranch  indicate  that 
16  to  20  per  cent  as  much  weight  of 
water  as  of  dry  earth  is  required  for 
best  development.  Sharp  depres- 
sion in  growth,  color,  and  general 
vigor  was  noted  where  much  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  moisture  was  in 
the  soil.  Less  difference  was  noted 
where  soil  was  too  dry. 


Red  Spider  and  Brown  Mites  Controlled 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Dfulcm 

in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Anccles 
Blake.  HcFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


Butte  and  Sutter  county  ranchers 
using  atomic  sulphur  spray  for  red 
spider  on  mature  apricot,  prune, 
and  pear  trees  last  June  and  July 
complained  to  the  manufacturers 
that  it  was  not  doing  the  work.  W. 
C.  Mills,  Jr.,  was  sent  to  locate  the 
trouble.  He  found  that  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  spray  per  tree  was 
too  little;  that  the  spray  must  cover 
under  surfaces  of  leaves;  that  fumes 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  kill  ma- 
ture spiders,  but  they  must  be  ac- 
tually touched  by  the  spray,  even 
though  the  temperature  was  near 
100  degrees.  He  found  that  when 
the  top  of  a  tree  is  sprayed  first  the 
under  sides  of  leaves  are  seldom 
well  treated;  but  that  when  the 
spray  was  applied  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  upward,  and  then  from 
the  top  downward,  using  three  and 
a  half  to  four  gallons  of  spray  per 
tree,  at  a  pressure  of  180  to  200 
pounds,  the  foliage  was  well  covered 
and  the  red  spider  was  well  con- 
trolled, while  unsprayed  trees  were 
completely  defoliated  very  soon.  Two 
months  later  the  defoliated  trees 
were  leafed  out  green,  but  the  fruit 
buds  for  1918  were  gone. 

"Red  spider  cannot  be  cleaned  up 
after  trees  are  badly  infested,"  says 


Mr.  Mills,  but  they  can  be  pre- 
vented by  spraying  before  they  de- 
velop much,  and  by  periodic  spray- 
ing every  seven  to  ten  days  during 
the  danger  period.  That  is  cheaper 
than  to  care  for  the  orchard  in 
other  ways  'and  lose  the  crop  for 
lack  of  spray." 

BROWN    MITES  CONTROLLED. 

Brown  almond  mites  are  never 
bad  on  apricots  and  peaches  in  the 
Winters  district  of  Yolo  county,  ac- 
cording to  H.  G.  Boyce;  but  they 
work  severely  some  years  on  plums 
and  almonds,  attacking  the  latter 
first.  In  badly  infested  almonds, 
where  the  leaves  fall,  the  nuts  are 
stick-tights,  expensive  to  hull. 

The  earliest  indication  of  the  pest 
to  the  casual  observer  is  the  fine 
shiny  webs  seen  on  the  ground  of  a 
sunshiny  morning.  Seldom  is  this 
before  June;  but  when  you  find  the 
mites  doctor  them  right  away. 

When  you  see  the  webs,  examine 
leaves  closely  and  you  will  find  the 
mites  on  their  upper  sunny  silver- 
webbed  sides,  sucking  the  life  out 
of  them.  The  mites  are  thickest 
where  dust  is  thickest,  in  trees 
along  the  road.  Inter-relation  be- 
tween dust  and  mites  may  be  sus- 
pected from  Mr.  Boyce's  observation 


that  whenever  enough  rain  comes  in 
June  to  drip  off  the  leaves  and  thus 
take  dust  off,  too,  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  about  mites.  Water  spray 
might  be  cheap  except  for  the  time 
required  to  apply  it.  Many  people 
are  successful  with  atomic  sulphur, 
but  it  has  the  same  objection. 

Fine  dry  sulphur,  30  pounds  per 
acre  for  mature  trees,  applied  with 
a  power  blower,  is  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. Many  use  a  grain  broad- 
caster, which  simply  throws  the  sul- 
phur, but  Mr.  Boyce  discarded  this 
as  being  too  wasteful. 


STATE    PEACH    GROWERS  ASK 
RAISE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rurnl  Press  by  Roy  B. 
Miller,  Fresno.] 

Canning  peach  prices  must  be  ad- 
justed upward  if  the  grower  is  not 
to  lose  heavily  this  year,  according 
to  leading  growers  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  canners.  The 
cling  peach  growers  of  the  State  met 
at  Fresno  last  Saturday  to  discuss 
the  prices  of  canning  fruit  this  year, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  canners  to 
change  the  clause  of  their  contracts 
relating  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
per  ton  to  meet  urgent  war  condi- 
tions. The  cling  peach  prices  aver- 
age $25  a  ton.  The  growers  claim 
that  they  cannot  under  present  con- 
ditions produce  the  fruit  for  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  already 
sold. 

Seventeen  leading  cling  peach, 
free  peach,  pear,  apricot,  and  grape 
growers  were  named  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  canners  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  office  of  Food  Director 
Merrltt  at  San  Francisco,  Thursday, 
May  2,  to  discuss  prices  and  prob- 
able conditions  and  to  agree  upon 
prices  that  will  permit  some  degree 
of  profit  to  the  grower  as  well  as 
the  canner,  and  will  be  conducive 
to  the  largest  and  most  economic 
production  of  food. 

H.  P.  Stabler  of  Sutter  county 
presided  at  the  meeting.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  present  prices  not  only 
are  not  profitable,  but  that  many 
growers  lost  thousands  of  dollars  on 
canning  fruit  last  year.  The  grow- 
ers hoped  the  prices  set  would  pro- 
tect them  and  signed  for  five  years. 
The  contract  prices  are  generally  as 
follows,  per  ton:  Cling  peaches,  $20 
to  $27.50;  frees,  $15  to  $20;  pears, 
$35;  bleached  Thompson  seedless 
raisins,  6%e.  a  pound.  All  these 
prices  are  below  cost  of  production. 

A  voluntary  adjustment  is  asked 
of  the  canners.  This  year  none  of 
the  fruit  can  be  sold  on  futures.  As 
a  consequence,  the  profits  of  the 
canners  are  easier  to  figure.  Wylie 
M.  Giffen,  manager  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  and  F. 
H.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  were  among 
those  discussing  the  situation. 

The  growers'  committee,  which 
will  confer  with  the  canners  and  the 
Federal  Food  Commission,  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  men:  A.  Ver- 
kuyl,  Grangeville;  John  M.  Stacker, 
Newcastle;  Hay  ward  Reed,  Sacra- 
mento; Dr.  S.  W.  R.  Langdon,  Win- 
ton;  F.  A.  Lucas,  Cucamonga;  Ber- 
nal  Hopper,  Fresno;  Nicholas  O. 
Nelson,  Fresno;  E.  R.  Pennebaker, 
Visalia;  L.  M.  Say,  Parlier;  John 
McBriar,  Reedley;  G.  E.  Rice,  Reed- 
ley;  J.  M.  Leslie,  Selma;  L.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Yuba  City;  V.  D.  Whitmore, 
Modesto;  Frank  Laning,  Visalia; 
Ray  Humphreys,  Madera;  Lloyd  Wil- 
bur, Yuba  City;  and  H.  P.  Stabler, 
Yuba  City. 
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You  May  Stay  at  Home 
—but  You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 

YOU — "  The  Man  with  the  Plow  " — may  look  far  afield,  your  thoughts 
may  be  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  you  may  even  feel  a  strange 
tugging  at  the  elbow,  but  your  task  just  now  is  to  plow  and  plant  and 
produce.  Your  fight  is  in  the  "supporting  line."  And  from  that  line  must 
come  the  strength  of  the 

AMERICAN  +  RED  CROSS 

— the  great  organization  of  mercy,  whose  activities 
know  no  bound  in  territory,  no  limit  in  service. 


The  atrocities  of  our  enemies  have  made 
war's  suffering  doubly  great,  but  that  suffer- 
ing is  being  relieved  by  the  Red  Cross.  In 
Belgium,  in  France,  in  Serbia,  in  Armenia — 
wherever  war  has  spread  its  misery,  the 
Red  Cross  is  at  work:  nursing  the  sick 


and  wounded,  feeding  and  clothing  the 
destitute,  rebuilding  devastated  lands — even 
preparing  crippled  soldiers  for  new  lives  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  and  independence. 
And  for  this  great  work  your  money  is 
needed. 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an  all  American,  largely  volunteer,  organization,  authorized  by  Congress,  headed  by 
President  Wilson,  audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusiastically  approved  by  your  Army,  your  Navy,  and 
your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in  every  war  torn  Allied  country  and  full  reports  of  all 
expenditures  are  continually  being  published,  or  are  available  through  the  Chapters. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief.  All  administration 
costs  and  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the  Halifax  and  Guatemala  disasters)  are  taken  care 
of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  which  accrues  from  the  banking  of  the  War  Fund  has  made  actually 
available  for  war  relief  at  least  one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every  dollar  contributed. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.]  ; 
  \ 


Lake  County  Water  for  Rice. 

Rice  land  not  far  from  Woodland 
is  to  be  irrigated  from  Clear  Lake 
in  Lake  county  through  canals  of 
the  Yolo  Water  and  Power  Co.,  even 
to  the  extent  of  taking  it  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet  below  water 
mark  on  the  gauge.  This  is  done 
as  a  patriotic  measure,  according  to 

H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. The  rice  growers  will  pay 
the  water  company,  who  will  turn 
over  half  of  the  net  proceeds  for 
the  Food  Administration  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  Lake  county  in  a  way 
not  yet  determined. 

Makes  Money  Saving  Grain  Wastes. 

Grain  growers  should  find  strong 
demand  from  stockmen  for  their 
straw  this  year.  'J.  Staffen  of  Kern 
county  has  100  cattle,  125  acres  of 
wheat,  and  25  of  barley.  He  has 
long  saved  his  straw  for  his  own 
stock  and  poultry  by  using  a  straw 
drum  on  the  harvester  and  stacking 
it.  He  fences  the  stack  to  keep  cat- 
tle away  and  feeds  the  straw  with 
crushed  barley.  "I've  been  making 
a  little  money  since  I  began  saving 
the  wastes,"  says  Mr.  Staffen. 

Sweet  Potato  Standards. 

Standard  grades  for  sweet  pota- 
toes based  on  size  and  quality  are 
proposed  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Markets.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  grading  is  "to  keep 
on  the  farm,  where  they  have  a 
value  as  stock  feed,  all  unmarket- 
able sweet  potatoes,  to  save  all 
handling,  package,  and  freight 
charges,  and  to  conserve  transporta- 
tion facilities."  Cull  sweet  potatoes 
make  fine  hog  feed. 

Want  Direct  Sales  to  Government. 

Farmers  in  Colusa  county  are  un- 
able to  see  why  the  Government 
should  not  buy  grain  direct  from 
them  rather  than  through  grain  deal- 
ers, who  are  said  to  receive  10  per 
cent  interest  on  their  investment  to 
cover  carrying  costs  and  an  addi- 
tional commission  for  services.  The 
grain  men  want  the  Government  to 
purchase  direct  from  them  on  ware- 
house receipts;  and  there  is  little 
logical  objection  to  such  a  plan. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  Scarce. 

The  price  of  crimson  clover  seed 
was  75  to  100  per  cent  higher  in 
1917  than  in  1916  and  indications 
are  that  it  will  remain  high,  says 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  urging  people  to  allow  enough  of 
it  to  seed  for  their  own  use  and 
some  for  market.  The  quantity  of 
imported  crimson  clover  seed  avail- 
able for  sowing  next  fall  will  be 
much  less  than  in  1917. 

New  Zealand  Wheat  Crop. 

The  New  Zealand  wheat  harvest 
for  1917-18  is  estimated  at  7,800,- 
000  bushels  in  the  TJ.  S.  Commerce 
Reports  as  against  5,051,227  bushels 
the  previous  year.  The  average  yield 
for  the  crop  just  harvested  was 
about  27.35  bushels  as  against  23.19 
in  1916-17.    This  will  make  about 

I,  000,000  bushels  surplus  from  New 
Zealand. 

Chisel  Cultivators  Save  Moisture. 

A  Marin  county  fruit  grower  went 
to  the  tractor  demonstration  prin- 
cipally to  see  the  chisel  cultivators 
which  loosen  ground  without  expos- 
ing the  moist  under-layer  to  dry  out 


on  top.  Orchards  without  irriga- 
tion need  a  dry,  soft  dust  mulch  five 
or  six  inches  deep  on  top  of  the 
moist  soil  where  roots  feed. 

VOLUNTEER  COTTON. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  O. 
Qnstason.] 

The  following  figures  are  sugges- 
tive as  to  the  relative  cost  of  volun- 
teer and  seed-grown  cotton  per  acre 
up  to  and  including  first  irrigation 
of  crop: 

Cost  per  Acre 
i  > 
Volunteer  vs.  Seeded 

Cutting    stalks  $0.40  90.40 

Raking  stalks   25  .25 

Plowing   4.00 

Disking  twice    9    50c  per 

acre    1.00 

Bedding   .50 

Harrowing    .25 

Planting    .40 

Seed,  per  acre   1.00 

Harrowing    .80 

Cultivation   80  .80 

Irrigation   40  .40 

S1.85  59.25 

The  economy  of  volunteering  cot- 
ton where  there  is  assurance  of  an 
average  stand  seems  evident.  Volun- 
teered cotton  is  preferable  because  of 
drought  -  resisting  properties,  also 
where  it  has  proved  true  to  variety 
desired  and  for  other  reasons. 

RICE  BRAN  AND  RICE  HULLS. 

Two  reasons  are  advanced  for 
mixing  worthless  and  dangerous  rice 
hulls  in  much  of  the  rice  bran  and 
other  mill  feeds  now  being  produced. 
The  demand  for  cheaper  mill  feeds 
leads  millers  to  avoid  the  extra  cost 
of  separating  hulls  from  bran;  and 
the  hulls,  being  valueless,  make 
cheap  filler.  They  are  sharp  and 
hard.  Their  effect  on  intestines  is 
somewhat  like  ground  glass.  Rice 
bran   itself  is  a  highly  nutritious 


feed,  running  about  5.3  per  cent  di- 
gestible protein  and  52  per  cent 
digestible  carbohydrates.  But  some 
of  our  readers  have  quit  Using  it 
because  of  the  ground  hulls  and  the 
silica  brushed  from  them,  which 
made  the  feed  worse  than  danger- 
ous. 


Invest   to   the   limit   ia  Liberty 

Bonds. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  EN<. INKERS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surveys. 

■48  KI'TTKR  ST..  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Write  us  for  catalog'  and  prices  on 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS. 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

217  Holbrook  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Best  buy  your 
D  CORN 
NOW 


The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  seed  corn  is 
decreasing  every  day.    Some  varieties  are 
almost  sold  out.    Others  soon  will  be.  Prices 
will  not  be  any  lower  and  for  some  varieties  an  in- 
crease seems  certain.    By  all  means  buy  your  seed  now. 
I  his  year  you  are  sure  of  high  prices  for  Indian  Cora 
and  —  you  will  get  a  good  crop  if  you  plant  Morse's 
Stanford  Yellow  Dent  or  Morse's  Hybrid-  Yellow  Flint. 
<J  Stanford  Yellow  Dent  Corn  wa3  originally  produced  on  the 
famous  Vina  Ranch.    It  is  acclimated  to  California  and  under 
proper  cultural  conditions  is  a  sure  crop  in  the  interior  valley* 
of  California.  Last  year  it  first  was  offered  to  the  public.  Scorei 
of  satisfied  customers  have  written  us  their  endorsements. 
Morse's  Hybrid  Yellow  Flint  yields  heavy  crops  of  fine, well 
filled  ears.    There  is  no  corn  better  adapted  for  California. 
//  •will  soon  be  time  to  plant  forage  and  grain  sorghums. 
Morse's  Dwarf  White  Milo  and  Fererita  are  two  varieties 
that  cannot  be  beat.    Morse's  Egyptian  Corn  is  another 
good  producer.    All  seed  acclimated  and  recleaned. 
New  Honey  Sorghum  is  being  planted  extensively 
by  farmers  who  want  to  make  their  own  syrup. 

Wriu  TmJoj  for  Priits  U 
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How  the  Best  Grain  Hay  is  Made 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


•UKI.NO  t«c  bht  hat. 

In  bright  we*th«r,  with  hot  sun 
i»  the  afternoon,  grain  cut  in  the 
Morning  may  be  raked  in  the  after- 
Boon.  It  does  not  wilt,  but  the  sun 
cures  it  sa  it  will  rattle.  This  is 
the  reason  for  San  Benito  hay  su- 
periority. In  foggy  •ountries  it  wilts 
and  dries  out  three  or  four  days, 
with  the  sugar  in  it  turning  to 
sourness,  which  reduces  its  feed 
ralue  and  palatability.  In  the  Hol- 
lister  country,  it  is  raked  into  big 
winrows  north  and  south,  so  the 
westerly  winds  cure  it  more  quickly, 
usually  half  a  day  in  the  winrow. 
If  left  too  long,  the  sun  would 
bleach  it.  Wheat  cures  more  quickly 
than  the  other  grains. 

The  winrows  are  bunched  up  with 
buck  rakes,  which  often  bring  some 


Plowing 


1 1  niiimimiiii  i  m  niinun* 

Our  73  tractor  outfit 
equipped  to  handle 
deep  or  dry  plowing, 
cultivation,  seeding 
will  operate  from  Sui- 
sun  Northward  after 
September  1st. 

We  are  routing  our 

work  to  avoid  expensive  moving 

and  will  call  on  you 

soon  if  you  will  write 

giving  location,  acreage 

and  character  of  work 

to  be  done. 

This  outfit  is  handled 
solely  by  the  owners 
who  are  anxious  to  build 
up  a  year  after  year 
business  founded  on 
satisfactory  work. 

Co  L.  firover 

131  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Weeds  and  profits  •aaoot  grow  in  the 
same  orchard.  Weeds  sap  moisture  and 
steal  plant  food  Destroy  them  with  the 
fast-working,  light -running 

"Acme"  Foot-Lift  Weeder 

The  sharp-gTound  knife  edges  cut  all 
weeds— till  deep  or  shallow  as  desired. 
Foot-lift  lever  clears  trash  and  makes 
transportation  easy  Guards  at  end  pro  - 
tect  trees.  Sizes,  1  horse  to  3  horse. 
„  Write  today  for  our  free  book 
The  Acme  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay." 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

651  B  San  Francisco 

Brannaa  St.  — ~^  Calif. 


dirt  along.  Much  of  this  is  dropped 
in  stacking;  but  would  remain  in 
the  hay  if  baled  from  the  shock. 

The  buck  -  raked  bunches  are 
rounded  by  pulling  out  the  lower 
scattered  edges  with  a  hand  fork 
and  piling  them  on  top  to  expose 
the  least  hay  possible  to  the  sun 

BEST  TO  BALE  FROM  STACK. 

Many  people  bale  out  of  the  shock, 
getting  variegated  color.  Since  it 
cannot  be  all  baled  at  once,  they 
start  while  it  is  too  green,  in  order 
to  get  the  bulk  of  it  about  right 
Much  hay  heats  because  it  is  baled 
without  being  properly  cured.  Mr. 
Fleming  bales  from  the  stack. 

After  eight  or  nine  days  of  bright 
weather,  the  hay  is  ready  to  stack. 
The  test  of  proper  condition  is  to 
break  the  straws.  When  they  snap 
at  the  joints,  stack  right  away 
After  three  weeks  in  the  stack,  the 
color  and  moisture  have  become  uni- 
form throughout.  Then  the  hay  is 
baled  and  hauled  from  the  field  at 
once.  Bales  exposed  to  weather  dry 
out  brittle  on  the  outsides  and 
whiten.  Marketability  is  best  when 
color  and  all  conditions  are  uniform 

Overfelt  Bros,  also  say  that  better 
color  and  more  uniform  quality  are 
obtained  by  stacking;  and  that  the 
extra  market  price  would  more  than 
pay  the  extra  cost.  But  due  to  labor 
shortage  they  bale  from  the  shock. 
Their  description  of  making  hay 
which  Mr.  Lathrop  says  is  equal  in 
quality  to  Mr.  Fleming's  generally 
brings  out  additional  points. 

WHEN  TO  CCT  GRAIN  HAY. 

Grain   in   California   ripens  from 
the  bottom  upward.  Before  and  dur- 
ing bloom,  its  straw  is  full  of  sap. 
About  the  end  of  blooming,  this  sap 
forms  a  syrupy,  gummy  green  sub- 
stance on  the  outside  of  the  straws 
which  makes  a  man's  trousers  sticky 
when  he  walks  through  the  field.  At 
the  same  time  the  grain  is  getting 
doughy.     That   is   when   it  makes 
good  hay.     Overfelt  Bros,  save  for 
their  own  use  that  cut  while  in  the 
stiff  dough.    The  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket wants  it  greener,  but  that  is 
less  valuable.    If  cut  while  the  green 
"gluey"  substance  is  on  the  outside, 
the  hay  does  not  fade  in  ordinary 
handling;   and  color  is  what  sells 
hay.    If  it  is  cut  too  green,  it  must 
lie  longer  flat  in  the  sun,  and  it 
turns  white.    If  bunched  too  soon,  it 
molds.    Also,  if  cut  after  the  "glue" 
is  gone,  it  fades.    Wheat  is  best  cut 
in  the  light  dough  stage,  but  barley 
in  heavy  dough.     Then  the  beards 
are  brittle  and  do  not  cause  trouble 
in  horses'  mouths  as  they  do  if  cut 
too  green,  while  they  are  yet  tough. 
The  beards  should  break  off  easy  at 
cutting  time.  Wild  oats  should  show 
a  few  ripened  kernels  on  top;  but 
as  wild-oat  hay  is  no  good  if  cut 
too  ripe,  and  as  there  are  only  three 
or  four  days  when  it  is  prime,  in 
practical   work   cutting  must  com- 
mence before  it  is  prime,   and  it 
makes  good  hay  even  then.  Wheat 
hay  is  cured  about  the  same  way  as 
barley.    Either  may  often  be  raked 
on  the  same  day  it  is  cut  if  not  too 
heavy  a  growth.    It  is  left  in  win- 
rows until  it  rattles  when  kicked — 
a   day   or   two    in    sunny,  breezy 
weather,  or  a  week  or  more  if  fogs 
come.      Wheat    may    be  bunched 
sooner  than  barley.    Greener  grain 
must  stay  longer  in  the  winrow,  but 
should  be  bunched  as  soon  as  cured. 
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Ajax 

Shoulders 
f Strength 


More  Rubber 

Where  It  Should  Be 

These  bracing  Shoulders  of  Strength — found  only  on  Ajax  tires — 
give  to  Ajax  tires  a  greater  resistance  to  wear.  Because  of  these  rein- 
forcing shoulders,  built  in  on  both  sides  of  the  tread,  Ajax  tires  have 
more  rubber  where  it  should  be — more  tread  on  the  road. 

With  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength,  Ajax  tires — guaranteed  in  writ- 
ing, 5000  miles — roll  up  mileage  records  far  beyond  the  guaranteed 
distance. 

97%  Owners  Choice 

Ajax  tires  are  97%  Owners'  Choice.  This  huge  percentage  is 
chosen  by  individual  owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  come  on  their 
cars.  In  1917,  Ajax  tires  won  the  title,  "Dirt  Track  Champions  of 
America."  They  swept  the  field  in  237  dirt  track  races,  at  state  fairs 
all  over  the  nation. 

Here's  proof!  They  win  on  roads  you  drive  on. 
Investigate  Ajax  tires  and  inner  tubes.  Write 
for  free  books,  "Aiax  Shoulders  of  Strength" 
and  "Ajax  Wins  Dirt  Track  Championships." 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.J.   Branches  in  LeadingCities 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  60  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience hack  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump,  Horizontal  Pumps.  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines.  Motors,  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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California's  Deficiency  in  Farm  Labor 


l  Written  for  raiiflo  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  H 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  plan  for 
the  1918  harvest  needs.  Cali- 
fornia farmers  are  going  to 
make  strenuous  effort  to  recruit  from 
every  available  source  before  the 
season  is  over.  The  old  adage,  "It's 
the  early  bird  which  catches  the 
worm."  applies  in  that  it  will  be  a 
case  of  early  attention  harvests  the 
crops. 

During  February  and  March  this 
office  (which  represents  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  State 
Council  of  Defense)  conducted  a  very 
careful  inquiry  to  find  out  so  far 
as  possible  the  probable  1918  farm 
labor  needs  and  the  visible  supplies 
of  labor  available  to  meet  the  needs. 
This  estimate  is  largely  a  matter  of 
guess,  but  at  least  constitutes  a 
smarting  point  by  providing  a  figure 
made  up  of  the  best  guesses  of  men 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  matter. 

Inquiry  into  farm  labor  needs  for 
1918  was  carried  on  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  inquiry  into  farm 
labor  supplies  wa»  conducted  in  every 
town  and  city  of  California. 

This  survey  recognized  two  pos- 
sible losses  of  formerly  available 
farm  help:  (a)  Ranch  hands  of 
more  or  less  permanent  nature  hired 
for  long  periods  of  time;  and  (b) 
migratory  labor  needed  for  more  or 
less  limited  periods  of  rush  work. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  completed  records  present  the 
findings  of  two  separate  inquiries. 
By  confidential  inquiry  of  farm  ad- 
visers, horticultural  commissioners, 
executive  officers  of  farmers'  organ- 
izations and  others  in  close  contact 
with  the  farmer,  a  good  idea  of  the 
situation  was  obtained  as  viewed 
from  the  farmers'  viewpoint.  This 
represented  more  especially  the  pes- 
simistic idea  concerning  farm  labor 
supplies.  A  separate  and  distinct 
survey  carried  on  by  personal  visits 
to  the  85  or  90  public  and  private 
employment  agencies  in  the  State 
gave  the  employee's  point  of  view 
and  a  better  insight  into  available 
supplies.  In  general  the  employ- 
ment agencies  presented  the  more 
optirrnstic  point  of  view. 

Some  difficulty  in  getting  total 
supplies  was  experienced  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  deal  of  labor  could 
not  be  traced  because  it  is  supplied 
gratuitously  by  saloons,  poolrooms, 
and  boarding  houses,  who  keep  no 
records  and  are  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  farm  labor  situation. 

Furthermore,  an  estimate,  de- 
signed to  predict  farm  labor  needs 
and  supplies,  is  open  to  subsequent 
revision,  due  to  various  factors  such 
as  change  in  weather  conditions  ne- 
cessitating a  variation  in  many  ag- 
ricultural programs  by  lessening  or 
increasing  acreage  planted,  or  by 
hastening  or  retarding  the  estimated 
length  of  the  harvest  season;  un- 
foreseen increased  or  decreased  in- 
dustrial activities  in  lines  other  than 
agriculture  using  the  same  class  of 
labor,  and  thereby  making  greater 
or  less  demands  for  men;  possible 
reduction  in  efficiency  of  workers, 
due  to  influence  of  agitators,  time 
lost  in  searching  for  the  best  pay- 
ing jobs,  increased  use  of  liquor, 
and  military  drafting  of  the  best 
farm  labor. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  take 
into  account  men  released  from 
other  work  now  available  for  farm- 
ing.   Our  data  show  2000  Mexicans 


L.  Adams,  State  Farm  Labor  Agent,  Berkeley.] 

used  at  Camp  Kearney  last  year, 
1200  by  the  Edison  plant  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Fresno,  150  on 
the  Oakdale  dam,  while  highway 
construction  near  Modesto  held  250. 
All  these  men  were  not  available  to 
farmers  during  the  harvest  season 
of  1917.  As  against  their  release, 
however,  we  have  to  allow  for  the 
new  eight-hour  day  instituted  in  the 
lumber  camps,  which  will  draw  a 
•  greater  number  of  rrfen  to  these  com- 
panies; 1000  to  1200  unskilled  com- 
mon labor  soon  to  be  taken  on  by 
the  enlarged  Hercules  powder  plant 
and  the  chances  of  men  being  ab- 
sorbed in  constructing  the  Great 
Western  power  plant  near  Oroville 
and  the  Sacramento  and  Riverside 
aviation  camps. 

MONTHLY  REQUIREMENTS  ESTIMATED. 

The  total  needs,  determined  by 
adding  up  the  amount  of  help  need- 
ed each  month  in  each  county,  thus 
avoiding  any  danger  of  overlapping 
or  duplication  of  men  or  work  for 
1918,  by  months,  results  in: 

Month  Total  Needs 

June    7,375 

July    8,475 

August   12,025 

September   12,450 

October   9,875 

November   2,750 

December    800 

COMPARISON  WITH  NORMAL  SUPPLY. 

Although  our  inquiries  were  not 
directed  to  show  the  number  of  wage 
earning  workers  who  follow  farming 
more  or  less  regularly,  we  find  that 
various  employment  agencies  during 
1917  filled  not  far  from  75,000  po- 
sitions. With  an  estimated  turn- 
over of  two  and  one  half  to  one, 
this  meant  30,000  workers.  Adding 
the  supplies  drawn  from  other 
sources,  i.  e.,  Japanese  and  Hindu 
societies,  labor  bosses,  saloons,  board- 
ing houses,  liverymen,  efforts  of 
friends,  and  picked  up  along  the 
road,  it  is  our  belief  that  a  figure  of 
100,000  workers  is  not  excessive. 
Importation  of  additional  needs 
should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
this  figure. 

TO  MEET  THE  DEFICIENCY. 

At  the  present  time  the  only 
sources  of  farm  labor  available  for 
use  are  those  not  now  being  drawn 
upon  by  industry — as,  for  instance, 
retired  farmers,  city  dwellers,  grow- 
ing boys,  women,  labor  employed  in 
other  industries  (often  non-essen- 
tial), and  Mexicans  from  Mexico. 

That  the  anticipated  deficit  in 
farm  labor  for  the  coming  season 
can  be  partly  met  by  using  retired 
farmers,  boys,  women,  etc.,  is  beyond 
question.  It  is  equally  certain,  too, 
that  for  the  less  favored  sections  I 
and  for  certain  farm  industries  this 
source  of  supply  will  not  prove  feas- 
ible. For  these  conditions  Mexican  I 
labor  thus  far  offers  the  only  pos- 
sibilities. 

PLAN  FOR  HANDLING  THE  1918 
SITUATION. 

Nineteen  eighteen  plans  for  hand- 
ling the  farm  labor  interests  in  Cal- 
ifornia have  resulted  in  co-ordinat- 
ing activities  between  different  State 
departments.  According  to  the  plan, 
duties  devolving  upon  the  different 
departments  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Co-operative  Federal  and  State 
Employment  Services.  Under  new 
arrangements  of  joint  State  and  Na- 
tional Service,  the  present  State  Em- 
ployment Service  under  John  P. 
McLaughlin,  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service  under  Mr.  W.  T. 
Boyce,  director  of  employment  for 
Utah,   Arizona,   California  and  Ne- 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Orgai  ' 


Organic  Fertilizer. 


HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


erne  Prosperous 

that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  WNt. 
•rn  Canada.    Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 

Eecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
omes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  Mr  acra  that  will  raise  20  to  49  buahala  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acra  —  it^>  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow  — 
wonderful  crops  of  Oata,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  fall  of nu- 
trition, are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purpose*).  Gooa  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particular*  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Sept.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


GILBERT  ROCHE 

3  5  Flral  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadii 


i  Government  Agent. 


Get  'em  Quick! 


Rid  your  place  ol  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
It  now  when  the  young  ol  these  crop-destroying  pests  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap  — when  the  ground  Is  lull 
ol  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  and  Gophers 


and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  lor  its  eftl 
ciency  and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— safe.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  folder  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler.  Reynolbs  &  Stauffeb 

625 California  St..  San  FranrUco.  Cal.  j>f* 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Maanre,  Cew  Manure  an!  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Commercial  Beans  for  Commerce 

Plant  the  right  variety  in  the  rirht  place: 

Pintos  and  Teparys  away  from  the  coast  on  mesa  land,  with  or  without  Irrita- 
tion. 

Henderson  Bush  and  Fordbook  Limas  on  heavy  or  adobe  soil. 
Lamas  and  Blue  Pod  Navys  on  loam  soil  near  the  coast. 
Lady  Washington  on  more  sandy  soil. 

Apply  Westrobac  to  the  seed  when  planted  on  sandy  or  loam  soil. 
Plant  only  the  New  Mexican  Pintoa.    We  have  a  carload  just  received. 

AOQELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


6TH  AND  ALAMEDA  STS. 


LOS  ANC.ELES.  CAL. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower' s 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing- the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 


Western  Meat 
*  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


vada,  are  uniting  their  activities 
with  a  view  to  actually  finding  jobs 
and  placing  men.  Their  plan  con- 
templates main  offices  at  Alturas, 
Redding,  Eureka,  San  Francisco, 
Marysville,  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
San  Jose,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Mer- 
ced, Santa  Maria,  Los  Angeles,  El 
Centro  and  San  Diego.  Numerous 
sub-offices  are  to  be  established 
whenever  seasonal  press  of  work  in- 
dicates their  desirability.  Thus  far 
main  offices  have  been  established 
wherever  a  star  appears  in  the  list 
given  above.  Applications  for  work 
or  requests  for  farm  help  should, 
therefore,  go  to  the  nearest  office  or 
to  the  main  offices,  which  are  main- 
tained as  follows:  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  C.  B.  Sexton,  superin- 
tendent, 933  Mission  street,  San 
Francisco,  or  to  The  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service,  D.  J.  Griffith  in 
charge,  2  Appraiser's  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

(2)  Mobilization  of  women  and 
regulations  under  which  they  may 
be  employed  in  ranch  work  rest  with 
Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  Edson,  in 
charge  of  the  California  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  Underwood 
Building,  525  Market  street,  San 
Francisco;  with  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  of  America,  having  offices  at 
468  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles;  and  with  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administrator,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

(3)  Determination  of  available 
school  labor  rests  with  Mr.  Will  C. 
Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Education,  whose  office  is  at  the 
Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Placement  of  high  school  students 
rests  with  the  county  farm  advisers 
and  the  State  Farm  Labor  Agent; 
supervision  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
State  Y,  M.  C.  A. 

(4)  The  California  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing,  525  Mar- 
ket street,  San  Francisco,  stands 
ready  to  advise  in  housing  condi- 
tions and  is  especially  concerned  with 
supervision  of  imported  labor. 

(5)  The  Boy  Scouts,  under  Mr. 
H.  D.  Cross,  1100  Mutual  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  can  send 
out  boys,  mostly  under  16  years  of 
age,  if  the  need  is  real  and  vital. 

Prepared  to  discuss  with  farmers 
just  what  they  can  do,  and  to  meet 
any  problems  within  this  scope,  these 
various  organizations  are  ready  to 
meet  the  farmer  half  way.  It  is 
only  fair  to  them  that  farmers 
should  be  prompt  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  what  they  have  to  offer  so 
that  plans  may  proceed  without  un- 
due hitch. 

The  new  co-operative  State  and 
Federal  service  is  financed  by  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the 
State,  to  be  met  by  an  equal  amount 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
organization  is  ready  to  "go  to  the 
bat"  in  trying  to  meet  the  farmers' 
needs.  • 

IMPORTING  MEXICANS. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Labor  will  per- 
mit importation  of  men  only  for  use 
in  agricultural  work  under  condi- 
tions of  private  mobilizing,  careful 
Federal  inspection,  payment  of  trans- 
portation by  employer  and  reason- 
able moral  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  guard  against 
and  report  desertions.  Working  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  as  a 
result  of  a  kindly  offer  on  their 
part,  with  the  new  California  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  Labor  Asso- 
ciation, a  private  organization  made 
up  of  six  Southern  California .  and 
two  Colorado  sugar  companies, 
whereby  their  facilities  for  import- 
ing Mexicans  are  made  available  to 
other  responsible  individuals  or  con- 
cerns. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  sketchy  outline 
of  needs  and  plans  for  the  coming 
season,  I  have  had  to  omit  many 
matters  of  interest.  The  work  done 
by  such  private  enterprises  as  the 


Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
and  the  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Labor 
Association;  the  plans  under  way 
by  a  Contra  Costa  organization  of 
fruit  growers,  Napa  county's  plan 
for  exchange  of  labor  and  closing  of 
schools  during  the  harvest  periods 


Vacaville's  preliminary  plans  to  meet 
her  situation,  Sebastopol's  efforts  to 
meet  her  labor  situation,  are  in- 
stances of  many  similar  efforts,  all 
of  which  help  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  fuller 
utilization  of  present  supplies. 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  St.  of  California  1758  N.  Broadway 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


GROW  MORE  J  BEANS 


Increased  accuracy  in  planting  means  increased  production  per  acre. 
You  can  get  the  maximum  of  accuracy  with  the  No.  35-N  BLACK 
I  HAWK  BEAN  PLANTER  because  it  has  the  patented  "impulse  move- 
•  ment"  feature.    This  advantage  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  planter 
j  for  an  acreage  of  any  consequence. 

j  THE  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTER  has  many  other  desirable  features, 
I  such  as  flexibility,  sight  feed,  extra  large  seed  cans,  adjustable  in  width 
|  from  26  to  44  inches,  automatic  in-and-out-of-gear  device,  disc  marker, 
f  quick  detachable  runners,  large  gear  teeth,  open  or  closed  wheels  with 
I  removable  boxes,  nine  speeds  for  each  plate  and  plates  for  planting  all 
j  kinds  of  beans,  corn,  peas,  sorghums  and  other  similar  seeds.  Five  sets 
!  of  plates  with  each  planter. 


ACCURATE  PLANTING  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  BLACK 
HA  WE  IN  THE  INCREASE  OF  CROP. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

]  San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 
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COMING  EVENTS. 

Tolo  County  Rice  FestiTal,  Madison.  May  11. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento,  August 
31  to  September  8,  Inclusive. 

Paoifle  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion. Oakland.  September  0  to  October  15. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition.  Wil- 
lows, September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Lob  Anreles,  Octo- 
ber 2«  t.  20. 


Other  Field  Crops. 

The  Shatter  Potato  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  been  formed. 

A  bill  to  fix  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton at  20c  a  pound  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress. 

An  alfalfa  meal  mill  is  being  in- 
stalled at  Woodland  by  the  Western 
Industries  Co. 

Farmers  have  organized  the  Kern 
County  Cotton  Gin  Co.  with  ?50,000 
capital  at  Bakersfleld. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  more 
artichokes  will  be  canned  this  sea- 
son at  the  Tulare  cannery,  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  obtain 
lemon  juice  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  man  "behind  the  plow"  is  a 
back  number  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  in  Nevada,  as  he  has  been 
superseded  by  the  man  "on  the 
quarter  deck  of  a  tractor." 

Large  shipments  of  green  peas  are 
leaving  the  Milpitas  district  of  Santa 
Clara  county  every  day.  The  pea 
crop  is  not  large,  but  the  quality  is 
good.    The  season  will  be  short. 

Japanese  have  organized  the  "Cal- 
ifornia Evaporated  Products  Co." 
with  $100,000  capital  to  erect  a 
vegetable  and  fruit  dehydrating  plant 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Market  Commissioner  Weinstock 
announced  Saturday  that  he  would 
handle  strawberries  at  auction  if 
the  San  Francisco  commission  mer- 
chants raised  their  commission  to 
12%  per  cent. 

An  inspiring  sight  on  the  Dodge 
Land  Co.'s  fields  southwest  of  Chico 
was  witnessed  last  week  when  28 
big  tractors  were  at  work  on  their 
large  holdings.  Each  tractor  is 
working  24  hours  per  day  and  av- 
eraging 30  acres. 

The  "rimlanders"  around  Cleai 
Lake  showed  their  patriotism  when 
they  consented  to  the  lowering  of 
water  to  the  zero  level  in  the  lake, 
thereby  permitting  the  growing  of 
10,000  acres  more  of  rice  in  Yolo 
county. 

It  is  believed  that  the  deficiency 
in  acreage  of  castor  beans  wanted 
for  army  aviation  uses  will  be  made 
up  in  San  Fernando  and  Imperial 
valleys.  The  acreage  allotted  in 
other  States  was  quickly  taken, 
farmers  being  pleased  with  the  price 
of  $3.50  a  bushel  offered  by  the 
Government. 

New  machinery  is  being  placed  in 
the  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Co.  plant 
at  Oakdale,  increasing  the  capacity 
one-third  and  making  it  the  largest 
pea  cannery  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  company  expects  to  turn  out 
2,000,000  cans  of  peas  this  season. 
It  has  900  acres  of  peas;  500  acres 
are  located  in  the  Oakdale  section 
and  200  acres  each  in  the  Ripon  and 
Empire  districts. 

Fresno  county  alfalfa  growers  are 
taking  great  interest  in  the  effort 
of  growers  over  the  State  to  organ- 
ize a  eo-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciation. Several  meetings  have  been 
held  at  Raisin  City,  Fresno  and  Car- 
uthers  to  discuss  the  situation.    It  is 


ORDER 

Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seed 


From 


Morris  &  Snow 
Seed  Co. 

439  So.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


found  under  present  conditions  as 
much  as  $4  a  ton  difference  in  the 
price  is  prevalent  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles.  The  alfalfa  growers  are  a 
little  short  of  men.  This  year's 
acreage  is  said  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  in  this  section.  The  first 
crop  is  light. 

Grain  Crops. 

Barley  seems  to  be  in  its  native 
heath  at  Dunnigan,  where  its  heads 
are  averaging  four  inches  in  length. 

State  Food  Commissioner  Merritt 
has  received  word  from  Washington 
to  seize  all  wheat — whether  held  on 
farms  or  in  warehouses — where  it 
is  shown  that  the  wheat  is  held 
through  inimical  influences. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

An  offer  of  20c  per  pounds  has 
been  made  for  the  Calimyrna  and 
15c  for  the  Adriatic  figs  at  Exeter. 

Jos.  Basile,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Clara 
has  purchased  the  Mitchell  fruit 
farm  of  250  acres  west  of  Hollister 
for  $100,000. 

In  order  to  save  labor  this  season 
the  Food  Administration  has  ruled 
that  no  prunes  shall  be  faced  in 
packages  of  less  than  ten  pounds. 


Negotiations  are  just  about  com- 
pleted for  the  purchase  of  a  num- 
ber of  San  Jose  packing  houses  by 
the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 

The  orchard  of  R.  W.  Skinner 
near  Yuba  City  furnished  cherries 
for  the  market  on  Saturday,  April 
20,  this  season.  A  number  of  or- 
chards report  pickings  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  and  Tuesday. 

J.  F.  Niswander,  general  manager 
of  the  Peach  Growers'  Association, 
will  leave  May  8  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  take  up  his  duties  as  dried 
fruit  director  for  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. F.  W.  Wilson,  president, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
association. 

A  radical  change  in  the  grading 
of  peaches  and  apricots  for  the  com- 
ing season  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Vanomar 
Canning  Company  at  Van  Nuys. 
Three  grades  of  fruit  in  place  of 
two  will  be  used  to  protect  the 
growers  bringing  in  the  better  grades 
of  fruit. 

The  California  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  has  begun  a  campaign  for  sul- 
phuring and  otherwise  preparing  to 
preserve  the  highest  quality  of  the 
fruit  in  1918.  Only  the  best  and 
purest  sulphurs  of  the  proper  de- 
gree of  fineness  are  recommended  in 
combating  the  red  spider  and  for 
bleaching  the  fruit. 

E.  D.  Petray,  who  owns  a  fine 
prune  Ofchard  near  Healdsburg,  has 


found  that  prune  treea  on  his  land 
set  28x25  is  better  than  a  closer  set. 
They  do  not  grow  so  tall,  but  have 
a  better  spread.  Last  year  his  17 
acres  of  eight-year-olds  yielded  32 
tons  dried  prunes,  which  went  42  to 
46  orchard  run. 

The  first  1918  cherries  to  arrive 
on  the  San  Francisco  market  were 
consigned  Monday  by  W.  J.  Smith, 
owner  of  the  Hiawatha  ranch  at 
Borden,  on  Grand  Island,  to  L.  Sca- 
tena  Co.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
two  boxes  of  Gov.  Woods  and  were 
sold  Tuesday  to  the  Rotary  Club  for 
$210.  The  club  in  turn  donated 
them  to  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  t*  be  sold  again. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  Valencia  orange  crop  at  Lind- 
say will  total  500  carloads. 

The  Redlands  district  will  ship 
60  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of 
Valencias. 

Packing  houses  at  Redlands  have 
finished  their  run  on  navel  oranges 
and  practically  finished  on  sweets, 
seedlings  and  bloods. 


INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVER*,  and 
all  letrumee.  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP. 
Our  BACTERIA — OIKKCT  frem  LABOR- 
ATORY— always  FRESH.  ACRE  SIZE. 
50c;  2  ACRES,  95e;  «S  ACRES,  J2.60. 
Post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  30-pa*e 
book — all   about  letramee — free. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  9  Canton,  Ohio 


Produce  More  and  Better  Potatoes  and 
Produce  Them  Cheaper  by 

FERTILIZING 


In  order  to  posi- 
tively demonstrate 
the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  fertil- 
izing, we  have  car- 
ried en  experiments 
in  California  for 
many  years.  Re- 
sults have  been 
very  uniform  and 
convincing.  The 
photos  shown  here 
of  a  Middle  River 
potato  Seld  tell  the 
story. 


Every  other  row  fertilized.     Easy  to  see  which  were  not. 


The  Average  Increase  by  Fertilizing  Potatoes  Has  Been  Over  40  per  cent 


You  can't  afford  to 
let  your  land  be  a 
slacker  in  this  cru- 
cial time.  Make 
it  help  win  the  war 
by  producing  every 
pound  of  food 
possible.  Your 
bank  account  will 
profit,  for  potatoes 
are  going  to  be 
worth  money  this 
Fall. 


SAME  FIELD  AFTER 
DIGGING.  EACH 
PILE  CONSISTS  OF 
146  HILLS. 


Don't  Plant  Potatoes  without  Fertilizing.     We  Can  Make  Immediate  Deliveries.    Order  Today. 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd. 

244  California  St.      Phone  Kearny  1 475      San  Francisco 
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An  Incendiary  fire  on  April  22 
completely  destroyed  the  packing 
house  of  the  Foothill  Orange  Groves 
Co.  at  Porterville,  loss  $20,000,  in- 
surance $15,000. 


Grapes. 

The  Food  Administration  has  ruled 
that  dried  black  grapes  are  not  to 
be  classed  as  raisins  and,  therefore, 
will  not  be  licensed. 

M.  L.  Say  of  Parlier  has  purchased 
for  $50,000  the  old  Lisenby  section 
of  309  acres  in  the  Biola  district 
of  Fresno  county  and  will  plant  the 
entire  tract  to  raisin  grapes. 

Jacob  Zaillian  has  purchased  H.  L. 
Nudd's  80-acre  vineyard  in  the 
Sanger  district  for  $34,000.  Fifty- 
five  acres  are  in  bearing  Thompsons 
and  the  rest  in  other  varieties. 

The  use  of  raisin  seed  for  hog 
feed  is  not  strongly  urged  in  Fresno, 
where  experiments  showed  it  prob- 
able raisin  seed  oil  for  human  food 
will  make  the  seed  worth  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  $40  a  ton.  Further 
experiments  are  being  made. 


Irrigation. 

Some  Santa  Clara  Valley  orchard- 
ists  are  digging  their  wells  deeper 
and  installing  deep-well  pumps. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  being  fur- 
nished for  the  first  time  by  the 
Anderson-Cottonwood  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, a  few  farms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Redding,  near  the  head 
of  the  canal,  being  served. 

Yolo  county  rice  men  have  now 
signed  up  a  total  of  8000  acres  of 
land  at  $4  an  acre  to  help  defray 
the  costs  of  installing  the  pumping 
plant  necessary  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  project  of  taking  water  from 
Clear  Lake  to  three  feet  below  the 
low  water  mark. 

The  question  of  whether  an  irri- 
gation district  is  a  public  utility  in 
the  sense  that  a  private  corporation 
will  be  determined  as  a  result  of  a 
petition  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Oakdale  Irrigation  District  to  have 
the  Railroad  Commission  increase 
the  rates  for  water  served  to  the 
people  of  Knights  Ferry  and  vicin- 
ity. 

Many  persons  in  Imperial  Valley 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  contract 
with  the  Interior  Department,  the 
chief  objection  being  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  an  immediate  con- 
struction of  an  ail-American  canal, 
which  would  cost  $8,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  and  which  the  district 
cannot  see  its  way  to  finance  at  this 
time. 

The  Railroad  Commission  has  fixed 
the  rate  to  be  charged  by  the  Sut- 
ter-Butte Canal  Company  for  pump- 
ing water  for  irrigation  of  lands 
above  the  level  of  the  ditches '  as 
follows:  Flat  rates  of  $1  an  acre 
a  year  for  rice  irrigation  and  50c 
an  acre  a  year  for  other  uses;  and 
20c  measured  rate  for  each  one  foot 
pumped. 

A  number  of  farm  sites  in  the 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project 
will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
after  a  drawing  in  Fallon,  Nev.,  on 
May  2.  Water-right  applications 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  project 
manager,  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  Fallon,  between  April  27 
and  May  2.  Most  of  the  farm  lands 
have  been  cleared  and  are  ready  for 
cultivation. 


Miscellaneous. 

Thomas  Foon  will  erect  a  $200,- 
000  cannery  at  Mayfield  to  handle 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

F.  C.  Mitchell  of  Biggs  has  pur- 
chased, for  $100,000  cash,  1326 
acres  of  rice  land  between  Richvale 
and  Nelson. 

Jones  Bros.  Vinegar  Co.  at  Wat- 


sonville  will  increase  the  output  of 
their  plant  from  3000  to  5000  gal- 
lons a  day. 

C.  L.  Elkus,  wealthy  stockman  of 
Mendocino  county,  has  sold  his 
7000-acre  ranch  for  $100,000  to  J. 
W.  Dowd  of  Los  Angeles. 

H.  R.  Schell  &  Sons  of  Knights 
Ferry  have  purchased  of  Rodden 
Bros,  the  1200-acre  ranch  near 
Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  owners  of  5000  colonies  of 
bees  around  Sacramento  have  joined 
the  California  Honey  Producers'  Co- 
operative Exchange. 

Thousands  of  grasshoppers  are  re- 
ported to  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  mountain  ranges  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county. 

Crop  conditions  are  particularly 
good  in  the  Moorpark  section  of 
Ventura  county,  though  a  shower 
of  rain  would  be  of  benefit  to  hay 
and  grain. 

R.  M.  Hereford  and  N.  Bacigalupi 
were  asked  to  sell  $4,000  worth  of 
Liberty  bonds  in  the  Pines  School 
District,  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  in 
two  days  raised  $16,000,  and  now 
they  have  a  flag. 

The  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau 
directors  last  Saturday  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  city  councils 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  county  to 
close  the  80  saloons  within  Kern 
county  for  duration  of  the  harvest. 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.  reports  a 
very  good  demand  from  farmers  for 
iron  pipe.  This  firm  has  just  in- 
stalled a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 
One  of  the  improvements  is  a  ma- 
chine for  testing  every  piece  of  pipe 
turned  out. 

A  fire,  which  it  is  believed  started 
from  defective  wiring  in  the  tank 
house,  destroyed  the  tank  house,  the 
large  dwelling  house  and  a  row  of 
bunk  houses  at  the  Butte  City 
Ranch,  Glenn  county,  one  day  last 
week. 

The  "family  cow"  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  daylight  saving  bill  passed 
by  Congress  and  high  school  girls 
living  in  the  country  districts  of 
California  have  requested  the  State 
School  Commissioner  to  change  the 
time  of  opening  schools  from  9  to 
10  o'clock. 

The  commanding  officer  at  all 
army  posts  has  a  regular  printed 
blank  that  may  be  secured  on  appli- 
cation, either  by  enlisted  men  or 
parties  desiring  the  services  of  en- 
listed men  for  a  period  of  from  one 
to  three  months  during  the  harvest 
season. 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  Fresno 
county  is  becoming  acute.  Precau- 
tions against  a  shortage  at  fruit 
harvest  time  are  being  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  Boys'  Reserve  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  are  having  cards  signed 
up  by  those  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  county  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

A  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  was 
shown  by  the  women  employes  in 
the  Selma  cannery  on  "Liberty  Day" 
when  they  remained  at  work  in- 
stead of  watching  the  parade,  as 
they  felt  that  the  canning  of  food 
was  more  important.  They  will  also 
give  an  hour  of  time,  the  proceeds 
to  go  into  a  fund  to  uniform  and 
equip  a  'home  guard"  company  for 
Selma. 

Farmers  held  a  meeting  at  Marys- 
ville,  April  24,  and  resolved  that  the 
labor  of  women  in  orchard  and  can- 
nery work  should  be  utilized,  that 
the  saloons  created  too  much  lost 
time  on  the  part  of  farm  labor,  and 
that  Congress  should  be  petitioned 
to  close  them,  and  that  farm  and 
fruit  interests  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  should  be  formed  to  secure 
concerted  action  in  labor  supply 
matters. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAU 

CUTAWAY  MARROW 

Distributers  for  CENTRAL  and  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


E.  P.  BOS BYS HELL  CO.  ClarkTHarrows 

125-127  N.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Increase  the 
Tractor's  Value! 

Use  the  tractor  disk  harrow  that 
can  take  the  place  of  a  plow — 
gives  greater  acreage  yields 
under  all  conditions. 


DOUBLEIACTION 

Tractor 
Harrows 


gerin  deep  —  cutand^stir'every 
inch  of  ground —  pay  big  dividends 
on  your  tractor  outfit.  A  size  and1 
type  for  every  tractor — small  and  large -proven' 
beyond  experiment  by  15  years'  use  and  devel- 
opment of  Rigid  Main  Frame  principle  applied 
to  tractor  work.  Adjustable  hitch,  ,  double 
ilevers,  forged  disks  (solid  or  cut-out).  Thous- 
ands in  use.   Favored  by  tractor  manufacturers., 

Don't  try  to  make  an  inferior  disk  do — you  canj 
profit  by  writing  to-day  for  full  specifications; 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  whether  you  have 
a  tractor  now,  or  expect  to  buy  one.  Give 
anake  and  size  of  tractor,  work  to  be  done._etc.', 
ifor  free  tillage  advice.' 

The  Cutaway  HarrowrCo. 

615  Main  Street^ 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk: 
\Harrows  and  P/owx    t . 


Cutaway  1 
I  (Clark)  double  ' 

action  Tractor 
I  Harrow. 


Used  successfully 
with  every  Trac- 
tor made.. 
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Tractor  Implements  Booming 


"The  Largest  and  Strongest  Sub- 
soil Plow  in  the  World"  and  "The 
Strongest  Four  -  Gang  Plow  Ever 
Built"  are  legends  that  hung  on  two 
implements  at  the  Davis  Tractor 
Demonstration.  Both  implements 
were  used  by  several  of  the  biggest 
tractors  on  the  grounds.  The  im- 
plement operators  had  to  be  careful 
not  to  stick  the  tractors.  They  were 
made  by  the  Killefer  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  men  at- 
tended the  demonstration  in  force. 
The  company  also  exhibited  special 
heavy  duty  double  disks,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  demonstration,  as 
reported  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Wise  and 
A.  W.  Hudson,  they  sold  200  of  this 
model  alone  to  Colusa  dealers  for 
use  in  the  rice  fields.,  where  common 
disks    hitched    to    tractors    do  not 


also  had  many  and  various  ^ubsoil- 
ers  in  use  at  Davis  and  made  many 
sales.  People  are  seeing  the  need 
now  as  never  before  of  loosening 
the  subsoil  without  turning  it  up. 
Where  this  was  done  last  fall  on  the 
Jas.  McGillivray  ranch  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  the  grain  was  noticed 
last  week  as  being  especially  thrifty, 
while  grain  generally  in  that  sec- 
tion is  needing  rain  badly  since  the 
winds.  Mr.  McGillivray  made  a  sub- 
soil reservoir  for  all  the  moisture 
that  fell  and  a  subsoil  feeding  ground 
for  the  grain  roots.  The  Hooper 
Lumber  Company's  ranch  in  ContHa 
Costa  county  also  has  fine  grain  due 
to  subsoiling. 

There  is  a  lot  of  land  in  the  Delta 
islands,  according  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
where  a  foot  or  two  of  fine  silt  in 


The  strongest  four-sang  moldboard  plow  In  the  world.    It  performed  for  admiring  crowds  At 
the  grratent  two  California  tractor  demonstration!) — Los  Angeles  and  Davis. 


stand  the  gaff.  The  Colusa  folks 
asked  them  to  figure  on  an  imple- 
ment to  hitch  to  one  or  two  big 
tractors  to  "bust  out"  the  rice  check 
borders.  It  seems  that  now  the 
borders  are  leveled  by  walking  plows. 
The  Killefer  folks  could  supply  the 
implements  all  right  if  men  and 
materials  could  be  secured.  For 
their  regular  business,  they  have  ar- 
rangements for  materials  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Los  Angeles  rolling  mills, 
being  on  the  preferred  list  because 
their  business  promotes  food  produc- 
tion. 

STJBSOILERS  BECOMING  POPULAR. 

The   Killefer   Manufacturing  Co. 


layers  impervious  to  water  over- 
lies soil  moist  enough  to  ball  in  the 
hand.  The  silt  is  dry  because  its 
lower  layers  will  not  permit  moist- 
ure to  rise  from  below.  A  subsoiler 
would  quickly  fix  this.  The  Yuba 
county  rancher  whose  800  acres  of 
"goose  pasture"  were  mentioned  in 
a  recent  issue  had  been  renting  the 
whole  piece  at  $200  per  year  until 
last  season,  when  he  subsoiled  it. 
Now  he  has  a  fine  prospect  for  15 
sacks  of  barley  per  acre.  Subsoil- 
ing costs  something,  but  that  bar- 
ley will  pay  for  the  tractor,  labor, 
subsoiler,  and  some  automobiles  this 
season. 


Perfect  Plowing  Demonstrated  at  Davis 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  I..  Paul.] 


One  of  the  important  lessons 
taught  at  the  Davis  Demonstration 
was  what  constitutes  a  good  job  of 
plowing.  Never  before  at  a  Califor- 
nia demonstration  were  conditions 
more  exactly  suited  to  illustrate  this. 

A  heavy  growth  of  weeds  was  on 
the  surface,  sucking  the  moisture 
and  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The 
wind  was  blowing  and  pumping 
these  elements  from  the  soil  directly 
and  also  through  the  leaves  indi- 
rectly, and  we  noticed  how  much 
drier  each  successive  day's  plowing 
became.     At    this   rate    the  weeds 


would  have  drained  the  soil  in  a 
few  days,  the  surface  would  have 
cracked,  and  the  entire  winter's 
rains  evaporated  in  a  short  while. 
However,  the  plows  came  at  just  the 
correct  time.  We  mean  the  plows 
that  did  their  work  properly.  Let 
us  follow  each  movement  of  such 
plows: 

(a)  They  inverted  at  least  8 
inches  of  soil  (as  the  University  in- 
sisted upon  and  even  preferred  more 
if  possible,  and  the  University  knows 
why). 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Model  Bean  (ffi 
Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Built  to  Cultivate  2  or  4  Rows 

This  Cultivator,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator, 
capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a  lighter 
tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to  work  loose 
or  sag — holds  the  wheels  always  true,  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  stand- 
ards and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame  bar 
has  a  double  lifting  device  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steer- 
ing device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Saata  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Immediate  Service 
on  Piston  Rings 

When  you  want  new  piston  rings,  you  want  them  at  once.  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your  power  machinery  stand  idle,  or  your  auto- 
mobile torn  down,  waiting  for  a  set  of  rings  to  be  made.  That's 
when  you  need  the  prompt  service  given  everywhere  on 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


All  over  the  country  we've  placed  com- 
plete assortments  of  all  standard  sizes. 
Your  nearest  dealer  can  get  them  for 
you  quickly  through  his  jobber  or  sup- 
ply house.  If  the  condition  of  the 
grooves  or  the  cylinders  requires  over- 
size rings,  we  have  over  2000  unusual 
sizes  and  over-sizes  —  all  widths  and 
diameters  —  on   hand    at   the  factory 


ready  for  immediate  shipment  anywhere. 
McQuay-Norris  \ i»«-Soct  Piston  Rings 
are  the  best  and  promptest  answer 
when  any  power  or  carbon  trouble  de- 
velops due  to  faulty  or  worn  piston 
rings.  They  save  fuel  and  oil — reduce 
motor  wear.  Give  better  service  and 
will  outlast  any  other  make  at  piston 
ring. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET — "To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power" — a  simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Mani'r-^*"red  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2838  Locust  St.;   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Corrrizbt.  1917.  McUuar-Norrta  Ufa.  Co. 


kJVf~>l  I AV.KIftDDIC  A  sPecial  rin8  for  engines  that 
WlfcVfWsSAT  Rvnrtlv  pump  oil.  Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McOuay-Norris\gjw^Tjooy 
Rings  in  lower  grooves  to  insure 
maximum    compression   and  fuel 


RINGS 


VMlUr  M  A  U  ITi  UP  TO  YOU  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF  kJOUJ 
TUUnU  FlflH  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  SUCCESS  II U II 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  It  mechanical  skill.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  tor 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  make*  possible.  Learn  Tractleneerlnc.  AutomeMllng.  Re- 
pairing. Ignition.  Sell-Starter*.  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing.  Machinist  Trade  la 
Western  America's  Oldest  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished IS05.  Over  5.000  graduates.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  as  ay 
mean  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  Flgueroa  at  8th.  Lot  Algols*. 
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Nine  14-inch  Oliver  Bottoms  fitted  with  Boiling;  Coulters  and  Jointers. 


(b)  Put  all  the  vegetation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  it  was 
covered  so  that  the  air  could  not  dry 
it  but  left  it  to  decay  and  serve  as 
a  fertilizer  and  to  provide  humus 
to  the  soil. 

(c)  Turned  a  sufficient  volume  of 
earth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soil 
was  packed  enough  to  close  all  air 
spaces  and  hold  weeds  into  a  con- 
fined space. 

(d)  Left  a  pulverized  mulch  on 
top  to  prevent  moisture  escaping  by 
capillary  attraction. 

(e)  Left  a  smooth  surface  and  no 
ridges,  so  that  the  winds  had  less 
surface  to  act  on  in  an  effort  to 
dry  oui  the  soil. 


Easy  to  FtA. 
Around 
From 
Job  to. 
Job 


Utedoa 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Track  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing:  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung;  on  rear  of  binder 
daring;  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  fanners  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
etyle  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
[  956  N.  21  st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Two 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


THOS.  R.  BROWNE,  Stockton,  CaL 
Factory  Representative 
Prompt   shipments   made  from 
California  Warehouse 


WITTE  Kero 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipmen 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.-Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling;  by  mail.  Nothing;  but 
engines.  Quick  Service  — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"Ho«  To  Judge  Engines'Vprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to t3X>— sell  you  on  practicallyyourown  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2B4T7  Oakland  Ave,            Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Empire  BJdg.,  Plttaburch,  Pa. 


.VICTORY  DRIVE 

Jur  irrigation  products  will  In* 
crease  vour  i>rodaction.  Get  our 
circulars  on  Surface  Imitation  Pipe, 
Well  Casing  and  other  supplies. 
American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Ce., 
'54-56  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  . 
Lot    Anoelea.    Cal.  * 


Thus  we  found  a  perfect  job  of 
plowing,  which  is  more  necessary  in 
California  than  other  places  where 
periodical  rains  in  a  measure  atone 
for  poor  work. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  results  of 
imperfect  plowing.  Suppose  every- 
thing was  done  well  except  a  strip 
of  weeds  left  with  their  heads  out  at 
each  furrow.  These  would  present 
an  avenue  of  escape  for  enough 
moisture  from  below  to  make  an 
enormous  difference.  That  portion 
of  the  weeds  that  did  get  covered 
would  perhaps  dry  up  instead  of 
decaying  and  much  less  moisture 
and  nourishment  would  be  available 
for  the  prospective  crop,  and  in  har- 
rowing, these  weeds  would  pull  up 
and  undo  in  a  measure  what  the 
plow  tried  to  perform.  Crops  often 
become  infected  with  certain  pests 
that  are  subject  to  complete  annihil- 
ation at  plowing  time  if  the  work  is 
done  correctly  as  described  above, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  may 
continue  to  thrive  in  the  uncovered 
stubble  or  weeds  or  that  portion  that 
is  preserved  underneath  in  air  spaces. 
"Suppose  we  plow  shallow.  Then 
there  would  be  less  seed  bed — less 
humus — less  nourishment  and  quick- 
er drying  of  the  soil  and  less  space 
for  roots  to  expand  and  an  imper- 
fect covering  and  packing  'of  the 
turned  under  weeds,  etc.;  also  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  land  more 
ridged,  leaving  a  greater  drying  sur- 
face. 

The  element  of  expense  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this 
deeper  and  better  plowing.  But 
suppose  one  wishes  to  patch  up  poor 
plowing,  which,  of  course,  can  never 
be  done  perfectly,  as  no  implement 
can  deposit  vegetation  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  furrow  after  the  plow 
has  once  performed.  In  the  effort 
he  will  use  land  rollers  or  packers 
and  harrows,  thereby  adding  infi- 
nitely more  expense  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between 
poor  work  and  proper  plowing. 

Of  course  some  soils  need  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  packers  and 
harrows,  but  more  often  proper 
plows  and  plowing  would  make  their 
use  less  imperative  and  sometimes 
unnecessary.  At  Davis  well-formed 
plows  with  depth  capacity  to  14 
inches,  although  doing  perfect  work 
at  8  and  10  inches,  with  a  combina- 
tion rolling  coulter  and  jointer,  did 
perfect  plowing  in  every  respect  and 
met  each  specification  given  above. 
At  the  Fremont  demonstration  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  caused 
a  sensation  by  first  introducing  this 
feature,  and  at  Davis  it  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  connection  with 
the  other  essential  features  of  this 
line  of  plows  in  doing  perfect  work. 


WATCH  FORCE-FEED  OIL  SCREEN 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

With  a  force-feed  oiling  system 
the  screen  through  which  oil  must 
go  may  become  clogged.  This  may 
be  with  carbon  from  smoke  that  es- 
capes past  the  piston.  Clean  the 
screen  at  least  once  per  week. 


/4LPHK 


1 


1 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

iyz  TO  28  H.P— FOR  DISTILLATE  OR  GASOLINE 

Specially  suitable  for  PUMPING,  SILO  FILLING,  FEED 
CUTTING  or  wherever  DEPENDABLE  POWER  is  required. 

A  TYPE  AND  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 

Low  operating  cost  and  freedom  from  breakdowns  are  the 
result  of  their  correct  design  and  the  high  class  materials 
used  in  every  part.  Their  owners  are  well  repaid  by  the 
long,  uninterrupted  service  they  give.  You  will  never  regret 
the  purchase  of  a  high  grade  engine  like  the  Alpha. 

FULL  DETAILS  ON  REQUEST. 


1 


All  lYiels  Look  Alike  to 


MAGNETOS 

fire  any  fri/ttf  of 

FUEL 


rixU,\»*igh  Tension 
*  ' MAGNETOS 


Whether  you  burn  gasoline,  kerosene, 
distillate,  solar  oil  or  spirits,  there  is  a 
K-W  Magneto  that  will  fire  leaner 
mixtures  and  cheaper  grades  of  fuel 
and  still  develop  full  horsepower  than 
you  could  get  through  any  other  system 
of  ignition. 

K-W  Magnetos  effect  this  saving  because  they 
give  the  hottestjspark  known — timed  accurately. 
In  addition — they  start  your  engine  easily — 
without  troublesome  batteries  or  self  starters. 
Their  construction  protects  them  against  water, 
dirt  and  oil. 

K-W  Magnetos  are  standard  equipment  on  83 
models  of  tractors,  built  by  forty  of  the  leading 
manufacturers.  See  that  your  new  tractor  be 
K-W  equipped.  If  you're  not  using  a  K-W  on 
your  present  tractor,  equip  now  with  a  K-W. 
There  is  a  type  that  will  cut  your  fuel  bills,  and 
give  no  trouble  ignition.  Write  for  details  today 
and  a  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 


f  TRADC  ^ 

iTliTnK-WjlGNITION  CO 

2889  CHESTER  AVE.   XZi^ CLEVELAND. OHIO.  (ISA 
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Coast  Cattle  Range  Conditions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Eurml  Press.] 


A  well-known  stockman  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  studying 
the  conditions  in  the  coast  counties 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  re- 
ports about  as  follows:  San  Diego 
cattle  got  thin  in  the  winter,  but  are 
coming  fine  now  and  almost  in  nor- 
mal condition.  From  San  Diego  to 
Ventura  counties,  though  rains  were 
lighter  than  northward,  range  land 
is  lighter  and  sandier,  so  it  did  not 
crust.  From  Ventura  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  north  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  heavy  rainfall  was  nullified 
by  hard  crusting  of  surface  soil,  so 
grass  is  very  poor  and  nothing  can 
help  it  now.  Showers  a  few  weeks 
ago  might  have  helped  by  softening 
the  crust,  for  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  underneath.  Cattle  are 
very  poor,  including  the  valleys  of 
Santa  Barbara  county.  From  Santa 
Margarita  to  King  City  conditions 
are  not  a  great  deal  better.  Most  of 
Monterey  cattle  range  is  in  fair  con- 
dition and  cattle  in  good  condition, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
grass  and  filaree  are  short  and  go- 
ing to  seed,  they  are  full  of  nour- 
ishment so  long  as  they  last.  Santa 
Clara  ranges  are  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, better  than  almost  any  oth- 
ers. San  Benito  county  has  lots  of 
filaree,  but  foxtail,  wild  oats,  and 
squirrel  grass  are  far  too  short.  As 
a  whole,  the  entire  southern  coast 
needs  rain  badly.  Southern  slopes 
and  exposed  places  are  turning 
brown.  North  of  San  Francisco, 
ranges  in  coast  counties  were  in  fine 
condition,  but  north  winds  have 
stopped  some  of  them  from  growing. 

There  have  been  heavy  losses  of 
cattle  from  Ventura  to  King  City  due 
to  starvation,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate being  20  per  cent.  The  calf 
crop  this  spring  is  very  light,  due 
partly  to  loss  of  cows,  more  to  loss 
of  calves  from  ill-nourished  cows, 
and  partly  to  lack  of  milk  for  calves 
that  did  come. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  provide 
feed  for  the  short  year  ahead.  Lack- 
ing the  dried  grasses  that  usually 
carry  cattle  until  rains  bring  green 
grass,  they  might  be  fed  hay,  but 
there  is  no  hay  to  cut,  and  almost 
all  hay  reserves  were  fed  up  last 
winter.  Cattle  are  now,  however, 
too  valuable  to  sacrifice  for  lack  of 
preparation,  and  with  the  memory  of 
last  winter  fresh,  within  six  weeks 
there  will  be  a  general  laying  of 
plans.  Meanwhile,  bull  sales  are 
slow,  since  cattlemen  do  not  want 
to  feed  the  extra  head,  do  not  want 
cows  with  a  hard  winter  ahead  to 
be  handicapped  by  coming  mater- 
nity, and  prefer  to  keep  their  money 
to  invest  in  hay  if  necessary.  Few 
general  sales  have  been  made  be- 
cause everybody  hopes  that  next  fall 
rains  will  come  early,  and  it  would 
be  too  hard  then  to  get  stock  enough 
for  their  ranges.  Something  must 
be  done  within  five  months.  At  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  must  be 
shipped  out  to  be  fed  or  hay  must 
be  shipped  in.  The  only  hay  avail- 
able is  alfalfa  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin. Maybe  that  will  be  available. 
Beet  tops  and  grain  stubble  never 
have  been  enough  to  go  around. 
Grain  may  be  all  stubble  in  many  of 
the  fields,  however,  and,  if  so,  it 
will  make  strong  feed. 

HJfOUGH  LOCAL  FEED  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Now  why  do  not  range  men  raise 
more  feed  than  usual  this  year,  de- 


veloping wells  in  many  little  valleys 
as  we  know  they  have  in  some,  and 
raising  alfalfa?  Why  do  they  not 
plant  corn  on  the  rich  bottoms 
where  some  moisture  lingers  and 
put  it  up  for  silage  as  we  know  some 
beef  men  have  done?  Why  do  they 
not  dry-farm  grain-fallow  and  other 
higher  land  to  milo,  gyp,  or  other 
sorghum  corn,  which  would  either 
provide  persistent  pasturage  in  the 
hot  months  or  silage  later? 

The  answer  is  tragic.  Cattle  must 
die,  feed  cannot  be  raised,  human 
food  must  be  wasted  in  the  time  of 
greatest  need  the  modern  world  has 
ever  known,  because  labor  is  not 
available.  Saloons  and  breweries 
are  requisitioning  too  many  men  that 
ought  to  be  doing  something  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  in 
this  crisis.  They  are  reducing  ef- 
ficiency of  a  large  part  of  farm  labor 
by  50  per  cent.  They  are  using  bar- 
ley for  which  our  allies  are  hunger- 
ing to  make  the  alcohol  that  pre- 
vents our  raising  more  food.  Loaf- 
ers are  allowed  in  poolrooms,  on 
street  corners,  on  the  road,  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  rich.  Retired 
farmers,  women,  high  school  boys 
and  girls  are  throwing  themselves 
into  the  breach,  but  they  cannot  fill 
it  and  should  not  be  expected  to  fill 
it  while  the  wastes  of  man-power 
mentioned  are  permitted. 


RED    BERRIES    DO    NOT  HURT 
CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of 
April  13,  H.  C.  W.  of  Soulsbyville 
writes  about  losing  10  head  of  cows 
which  "bloated  and  dropped  over 
dead."  He  had  the  impression  that 
the  "red  berry"  might  be  respon- 
sible. The  "red  berry"  abounds  in 
our  foothills  and  mountains,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  poisoned  cat- 
tle. 

If  the  symptoms  were  as  stated, 
the  cows  were  evidently  not  poi- 
soned. If  vegetable  poisoning  was 
the  cause,  the  cows  would  "lose 
their  cud,"  stagger,  and,  in  many 
cases,  slobber  at  the  mouth.  Usu- 
ally affected  animals  become  very 
gaunt  instead  of  bloating.  Perman- 
ganate of  potash  and  aluminum  sul- 
fate should  be  on  hand  and  admin- 
istered early  when  poisoning  is  sus- 
pected. Of  course,  every  stock  man 
must  know  where  and  how  to 
"stick"  a  bloated  cow,  which  often 
will  relieve  even  after  the  animal  is 
down. — Edw.  O.  Amundsen,  Farm 
Adviser,  East  Auburn. 


LINE  BREEDING  CATTLE. 

A  special  student  of  line  breeding 
is  Secretary  R.  Richardson  of  the 
Henderson  Co.  of  Sacramento,  where 
this  practice  has  yielded  the  best 
results  with  no  bad  signs  yet  from 
mating  sire  to  daughter  or  son  to 
dam.  They  have  not  tried  out 
mating  brother  and  sister.  By  us- 
ing the  same  blood  but  selecting 
animals  to  correct  each  others'  de- 
fects without  introducing  new 
chance  of  defects,  a  more  perfect 
type  of  dairy  cows  is  expected.  In 
this  as  in  other  breeding,  no  two 
animals  with  the  same  defects  are 
mated  together. 


A.  registration  of  all  women  in 
Yolo  county  will  be  undertaken.  The 
women  are  requested  to  state  how 
many  hours  a  day  they  can  donate 
to  war  work;  in  what  field  of  en- 
deavor they  are  capable  of  enlist- 
ing; if  on  a  farm,  how  many  glasses 
of  jelly,  etc.,  the  Government  can 
count  on  them  for;  how  many  can 
leave  home  and  enlist  in  war  work, 
and  if  they  can  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses or  desire  the  Government 
to  do  so. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two-Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HEED  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRKS  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  WagE" 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYPICLD,  CAL. 
City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  sipply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HEEDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  GAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Offices  326  Southern  Pacific  Bulletins 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

E  V  B  B  Y     ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GCABANTBBB 

Whether  you  buy  or  mat,  riait  *ur  ranch.  7  mile*  from  Palo  Alto  on  Waodstde  Road. 
We  welcome  lBisecttoa.    Price*  and  podium**  oa  applicants 

BHOBTBOBN  CATTLE       OPMOXDAI  F    fH  *-  »•  I 

DTJBOC-JBBSEY  SWINE    WtVi'lL/l^  DALE  REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclu$ive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognised  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Loot  Look  Seam  is  the  best  seana  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight  Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  yon  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  ior  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pip*  la  constructed  ^ 

Robinson  Hardware  Go.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


» 
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Girl  Makes  Money  with  Pigs 

l Written    far   Pacific   Sural    Press    by   Miss  Phyllis  Cnllen,  Napa.] 


[Miss  Oullen  is  a  twelve-year-old 
member  of  the  elementary  pig  club 
in  her  iiatrict,  having  been  started 
in  this  work  two  years  ago  by  C.  L. 
Hampton,  then  district  club  leader 
•f  the  Napa  High  School.  Farm  Ad- 
viser H.  J.  Baade  has  secured  the 
information  from  her  for  the  article 
which  appoars  below.  It  may  give 
some  lifelong  hog  growers  a  sug- 
gestion at  this  time  of  great  need 
for  pork  products. — Ed.] 

The  irst  pig  I  raised  was  a  pure- 
bred Chester  White.  I  got  him 
When  he  was  ten  weeks  old  for  $3. 
That  was  a  special  offer  made  to 
club  members.  He  weighed  54 
pounds  at  that  time.  I  sold  him  for 
140.50  to  the  Lincoln  Market  of 
Napa,  fve  months  later,  weighing 
300  pounds.  The  feed  cost  me 
$16.14.  "The  profit  was  $21.36.  This 
is  the  list  of  feed  I  had  to  buy: 

1  sack  of  middlings  $1.90 

1  sack  of  middlings   2.75 

1  sack  of  middlings   2.52 

1  sack  of  middling*   2.52 

1  sack  of  rolled  barley   2.00 


1  sack  of  cracked  corn,  50  lbs.  1.85 

Total  .$13.54 

He  had  one  to  two  gallons  of 
milk  a  day,  which  I  did  not  have 
to  pay  for.  I  turned  him  out  each 
day  when  I  came  home  from  school 
to  get  grass  and  exercise.  Of  course, 
the  grass  only  lasted  for  a  short 
time;  after  that  he  had  no  green 
feed.  I  bathed  him  daily  with  Ral- 
eigh's stock  dip  in  good  soapy  water. 
I  also  give  him  some  of  Raleigh's 
hog  tonic — this,  too,  I  did  not  have 
to  pay  for. 

After  I  sold  my  Chester  White  pig, 
I  bought  two  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 
One  of  the  pigs  weighed  63  pounds 
and  the  other  65  pounds.  I  kept 
them  about  five  months.  When  I 
sold  them  one  weighed  148  and  the 
other  147  pounds.  I  received  for 
them  $53.10.  My  feed  cost  $22.91; 
cost  of  pigs,  $14;  profit  on  the  two, 
$16.19.  I  now  have  another  Ches- 
ter White  pig. 


WHAT  A  CALIFORNIA  MILCH 
GOAT  DID. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  of  the  milk  and  fat  pro- 
duction of  the  Toggenburg  doe,  Cal- 
ifornia Gretel.  This  doe,  which  was 
bred  and  raised  on  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  is  scarcely  three  years 
old.  She  made  her  record  by  re- 
markable persistency,  milking  almost 
as  high  in  her  last  week  as  in  the 
first  week  of  her  year.  We  expect 
to  increase  this  record  considerably 
in  another  year. — Clarence  V.  Cas- 
tle, University  Farm,  Davis. 

THE  RECORD. 

Milk  and  fat  production  of  California  Gretel, 
Toggenburg  milch  goat.    Began  test  February 
26.  1017.     Finished  test  February  25.  1918: 
Lbs.    Percent  Pounds 
Milk         Pat  Fat 

February,  IMfl    20.7        5.40  1.12 

March    255.7        4.20  10.S9 


For  Sale 

1000  one  and  two-year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and 
Purebred  Ewes 
For  farther  particulars  call  or 
address: 

C.  E.  BARNHART 
Phone  No.  251-F-2        Suisun,  Cal. 


April    277.6 

May    281.4 

June    280.5 

July    290.4 

August    275.4 

September    233.2 

October    241.1 

Noyember    217.2 

December   196.7 

January.  1808    197.2 

February    164.4 


3.31 
3.05 
3.10 
3.02 
2.87 
3.07 
3.28 
3.28 
3.46 
3.54 
3.67 


9.19 
8.53 
9.01 
8.77 
7.90 
7.10 
7.91 
7.12 
G.«0 
6.98 
6.03 


Totals   2941.5 


3.3H*  97.41 


♦Average  per  cent  of  fat. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Host) 
Lances  t  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINF.  LAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


SMALL  DAIRYMEN  TJNW0RRIED. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  dairy- 
man to  worry  so  long  as  he  raises 
his  own  feed  and  does  his  own  work, 
thinks  Chas.  Ross,  who  has  eight 
cows  and  a  good  water  supply  on 
19  acres  of  the  Chowchilla  ranch  in 
Madera  county.  His  December 
cream  check  was  $120;  and  in  Jan- 
uary $108.  He  sells  the  calves  at 
$10  each — says  they  would  be  worth 
$50  if  they  were  purebred.  A  few 
hogs  make  good  use  of  the  skim 
milk.   

DOGS  PREVENT  SHEEP. 
Of  1411  answers  received  to  the 
question  whether  sheep  raising  is 
profitable,  887  replied  "yes"  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Of  894  answers  as  to  causes 
preventing  increase  in  number  of 
sheep,  531  said  "dogs."  Uniform 
State  laws  are  advocated  by  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  935,  "The  Sheep-Kill- 
ing Dog." 


Receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
at  the  56  stockyards  in  the  United 
States  during  March  were:  Cattle, 
1918,  1,688,029;  1917,  1,324,995; 
hogs,  1918,  4,372,136;  1917,  3,367,- 
588;  sheep,  1918,  1,223,120;  1917, 
1,232,543. 


AMES' 
IRVIN 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  strongest  and  most  durable  surface  irrigation 
pipe  you  can  buy.  Stands  up  under  the  roughest  usage. 
Notice  the  Heavy  Lock  Seam. 
Four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length.  Locked 
under  tremendous  pressure.  This  seam  HOLDS.  It's 
a  smooth  scam,  too.  No  rough  projections  to  catch 
and  give  trouble. 

Send  for  Folder  "  P" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  coat,  and  describes 
the  most  complete  stock  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe 
Equipment  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIM  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
8th  &  IRWIN  STS.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Calco  Troughs 


Raising  hogs  for  profit  demands  sanitary 
and  easily  cleanable  drinking  and  feeding 
troughs. 

Calco  Troughs — with  round  bottoms  and 
smooth  metal  sides — are  easily  cleanable. 
Cross  bars  prevent  hogs  lying  in  troughs. 

Made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron — 
strong,  rigid,  yet  light. 

The  low  cost  covers  years  of  use  and  service. 
Diameter  Depth  Length  Price 

lOVt"  5-5/16"  24"  $  2.75 

10%"  5-5/16"  120"  6.55 

U"  7-3/16"  24"  3.70 

14"  7-3/16"  120"  8.20 

Other  models  in  same  depth  and  diameter  40  and 
60  inches  in  length. 

Simply  attach  check  to  this  advertisement,  giving 
name,  address  and  size  wanted,  or  write  for  detailed 
price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culver!  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY 
400  Parker  Street 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent price- winners.  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  call 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  fanner's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Saw,  P.  F.  L  B„  1015;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  UP- 

FAIR    DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,   BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

M.  BA8SETT 


Hanford,  GaU 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer 
will  want  to  buy,  at  a  price  a  far= 
mer  will  want  to  pay. 


Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  it 
tells  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  & 


^  Orland  California^ 

n    ♦  f  '¥  \* 


Star  Leader 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHIRES 

WIININIIVGS  F».  F».  I.  E.,  191S 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old,  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


W     /7\  /7 


WILSON  &  CO. 


X7  \7 


High  Protein  Tankage 

FOR  HOGS 

Send  (or  "Feeding  Paots" 

WILSON  &  CO. 
1000  Lyon  St.  Los  Angeles 
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Dairy  Law  Reducing  Tuberculosis 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


The  scourge  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try as  well  as  of  the  human  race  is 
tuberculosis.  It  was  to  reduce  dan- 
ger to  the  human  race  that  our 
present  State  dairy  law  was  enacted 
compelling  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  or  cream  used  as  human  food 
unless  it  came  from  non-reacting 
tuberculin-tested  cows.  A  far  greater 
effect  of  this  law  is  now  seen  in 
its  tendency  to  eradicate  tubercu- 
losis from  the  herds  of  the  State. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  cattle 
tested  and  the  percentage  of  non- 
reactors  that  reacted  on  second  or 
third  tests  are  eloquent. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  KEACTOHS. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect, 
61,987  cattle  had  been  tested  on 
7200  different  places  up  to  April  1, 
1918.  Of  these,  13.8  per  cent  re- 
acted and  under  the  law  were  either 
totally  segregated  or  sold  for  meat. 
Wherever  cattle  react  on  the  first 
test,  the  herd  must  be  retested  six 
months  later  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  pasteurization.  Retests  on  956 
different  premises,  including  18,085 
cattle,  showed  only  6.4  per  cent  of 
reactors.  This  is  less  than  half  of 
the  percentage  on  the  first  test. 
Third  tests  have  been  conducted  on 
ten  premises,  including  822  cattle, 
of  which  5.7  per  cent  reacted. 

The  general  percentage  of  tuber- 
cular cows  in  the  State  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  13.8  per  cent 
found  in  the  State  Veterinarian's 
first  tests.  These  were  made  largely 
on  cows  furnishing  milk  for  city 
consumption;  and  most  cities  had 
already  enforced  some  tuberculin- 
testing  provisions  which  had  weeded 
most  diseased  cows  from  these 
dairies. 

RAW   MILK   PRODUCTION  PAYS. 

That  it  pays  city-milk  producers 
to  eliminate  reactors  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  conditions  in  South- 
ern California  and  especially  around 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  t>r.  A.  L. 
O'Banion,  Chief  Deputy  State  Veter- 
inarian. The  raw  milk  dairies  there 
have  maintained  the  number  of  their 
cows  and  the  number  of  dairies, 
though  they  lost  10  to  20  per  cent 


Make  More  Dairy  Profits 
With  a  Better  Separator 

THE  Vlklne  Cream  Separator  costs  you 
less  but  gives  you  more  for  your  money. 
It  has  greater  capacity  than  any  other 
separator  of  equal  ratine.  It  skims  to  a 
mere  trace.  The  Vlklne  is 
easy  runnine  and  simple  jt^ 
to  clean,  strone  and  du-  *wi< 
rable.  Write  today  for 
the  Free  Separator  Book. 


EJ.ChubbuckCo. 

731  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 


v 


mm 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR? 


Model  B 

Capacity  400  lbs. 
For3,4,5or6cows 


of  their  cattle  on  the  first  test.  The 
Southwestern  Dairy  Co.,  which  has 
several  hundred  cows,  lost  heavily 
on  the  first  and  second  tests.  They 
concluded  that  they  would  stay  in 
the  raw  milk  business  and  could  af- 
ford to  lose  10  or  12  of  their  best 
cows  every  six  months  if  necessary. 
The  demand  for  raw  milk  at  a  bet- 
ter price  repays  the  loss.  Such 
a  demand  encourages  competition, 
which  stimulates  elimination  of  tu- 
bercular cows. 

RETESTS    ON   PTJREBREDS  DEMANDED. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in 
the  same  direction  is  the  growing 
demand  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
testing  purebred  animals  bought  at 
sales,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
using  non-reactors  in  purebred  breed- 
ing herds  in  order  to  sell  the  stock. 

The  law  in  California  is  proving 
better  adapted  for  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  than  the  laws  specially 
designed  for  this  purpose  in  many 
other  States,  according  to  Dr.  O'Ban- 
ion. It  does  not  confiscate  the  dairy- 
man's cows,  but  stimulates  him  to 
study  the  situation  and  build  up  a 
new  clean  herd  while  continuing 
business  with  the  old  one. 

RAISE  HEALTHY  CALF  HERD. 

Two  ways  of  doing  this  are  open. 
One  is  to  sell  or  segregate  the  re- 
actors and  replace  them  with  healthy 
cows.  The  slower  and  less  expen- 
sive way  is  to  segregate  calves  at 
birth  and  raise  them  on  scalded 
milk.  It  has  been  shown  that  most 
calves  are  healthy  at  birth.  In  this 
connection  the  State  Veterinarian  is 
encouraging  the  breeding  of  all 
herds  to  good  purebred  bulls  so  that 
when  the  healthy  calf  herd  shall  re- 
place the  others  in  two  or  three 
years  they  will  be  better  producers 
than  the  old  cows  were. 

The  raising  of  a  new  calf  herd 
separate  from  the  others  and  using 
scalded  milk  is  advised  where  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  cows  react.  Milk 
or  cream  from  such  herds  will  have 
to  be  sent  to  butter  factories,  wher^ 
it  is  pasteurized  before  use,  or  else 
must  be  pasteurized  and  sold  as  such 
in  the  city  markets. 

To  safeguard  clean  herds,  it  is 
necessary  that  animals  added  be- 
tween the  semi-annual  retests  be 
tested  by  local  veterinarians  to  pro- 
tect the  others.  Most  owners  of 
tested  herds  see  the  advantage  of 
this. 

REDUCE   HOG  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  State  Veterinarian  is  also  at- 
tempting to  reduce  tuberculosis  in 
hogs  by  urging  pasteurization  of  all 
milk  fed  to  them.  Notices  are 
posted  on  creameries  and  other  pub- 
lic places  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  slaughter 
house  condemnations  for  tuberculosis 
are  due  to  the  feeding  of  tubercular 
milk  unpasteurized.  Since  hog 
prices  were  a  few  weeks  ago  put 
upon  the  basis  of  each  grower  stand- 
ing the  loss  on  his  own  hogs,  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  feeding 
to  avoid  this  loss. 


There  are  some 
mighty  good  ones  in 


Fresh  Cows 

NORTH  SAN  JOAQUIN  BREEDERS  FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
5Q  REGISTERED  HQLSTE1NS  SO 

At  Miller's  Stables,  11th  and  G  Sts. 
Modesto,  Cal.,  Thursday,  May  9, 1918 


Auctioneers — 

CoL  Ben  A.  Rhoudes 
CoL   <  >    N.  Clark. 


Management 
California  Breeders  Sales  iind  Pedigree  Co., 
Sacramento,  California. 


PACKWOOD  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


Herd  Sire 


Prince  Hiske  Walker,  17695 

His  full  sister  made  the  State  record  of  34.25  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 
Am  offering:  a  fine  young  bull. 

Segis  Pontiac  Fidessa  De  Kol  225263 

Sired  by  Segia  Pontiac  Crane  De  Kol  50379.  grandson  of  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 
70708.    Butter.  7  days,  32.29. 

Dam — Fidessa  Helena  152737.     Butter.  7  days.  31.68. 
This  bull  is  just  15  months  old. 

W.  F.  MITCHELL.  Route  I,  Box  50,  VISALIA.  CAL. 


if  a  great  healing  ointment  that  should  li-""  find  a  place  In  every 
dairy.  It  assists  the  normal,  easy  milk  yield  by  fclT*rs'  the  udder 
heaJtliy  and  free  from  aorea,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  and 
inflammation.  Caked  Bag^reapunda  Quickly  to  the  penetrating,  healing 
powers  of  Bag  Balm.  Cow  l'ox.  ferer  spots  and  any  exterior  sore  are 
promptly  removed.  Hare  Bag  Balm  on  hand  to  keep  Utile  hurts  from 
getting  big. 

Bold  In  generous  See  paokare*  by  feed  dealers  sod  druggists.  Write 
for  free  booklet.  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 


LYNDON VILLE.  VT. 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


For  Calf  Scours 

B-K  treatment  ia  ssvinj  many  earns.  Scouring  calves  indicate  a  garni  inlectioo  that  is  Hell 
to  ran  through  your  entire  herd  with  aerioua  losses. 

The  Ion  oi  on*  call  is  bsd  anouih.  bat  nothing  compared  to  your  loss  whan  lbs  iniectisa 
spreads — ss  it  will  unless  checked.  Then  your  year's  work  in  building  up  your  herd  is  wasted— 
your  profits  lost. 

Leading  breeders  testify  that  B-K  atop!  scours.  Ilia  powerful  in  killing  germs.  When  used  In- 
ternally B-K  kills  the  germs  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  digestrre  tract,  heals  inflamed  manjbrsosa, 
relieves  irritation.   B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  drinking  water. 


II  your  dealer  dees  net  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  informatioD— "Spe- 
cial trial  offer"  and  our  calf  bulletin  No.  136. 


General  Laboratories 

3419  So.  Dickinson,  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


3  K'JK-5K,-fK-j,-K-rc-»-K,n-i-:<-J-KO'K,^,n-n-B^ 


Mica  Axle  Grease  lasts  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  axle 
grease.  Contains  powdered 
mica — a  mineral  lubricant 
that  is  practically  wear  and 
heat  proof.  It  gives  a  cool, 
slippery  coating  that  clings 
to  the  spindle  and  makes  pull- 
ing easier.  No  hot  boxes.  Get 
a  can  from  your  dealer  today 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  < 

(California) 


MICA 

[AXLE  GREASE] 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


A  SALE  of  Extraordinary  Character 
4  C!-f\  REGISTERED 

ISO  HOLSTEINS 

SACRAMENTO,  JUNE  5-6,  1918 


MANAGEMENT 


CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AN!  PEDIGREE  COMPANY, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  , 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

dives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

•  [Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  i.  Creely.l 

Subscribers  wishing-  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  lor  81.  No  charge 
lor  questions  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Hog  Has  Necrotic  Dermatitis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  weanling 
pig  with  an  infection  of  the  skin  on 
the  backs  and  edges  of  the  ears  and 
on  the  tail.  The  skin  seems  to  rough 
up,  peel  off  and  bleed  in  spots.  It 
also  seems  to  itch  and  to  be  awfully 
hot.    What  is  it? — E.  C.  K.,  Fresno. 

Isolate  the  animal  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  keep  it  in  a  clean  pen 
and  apply  a  liberal  amount  of  soap 
and  warm  water  until  the  animal 
is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  when  dry 
bathe  the  affected  parts  in  a  solu- 
tion consisting  of  2%  ounces  of  for- 
maldehyde to  1  gallon  of  water. 
Apply  this  twice  a  day  until  im- 
provement is  noticed,  then  once  a 
day  until  cured.  The  condition  is 
known  as  necrotic  dermatitis. 


Probably  Foxtail  or  Barley  Beards. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  five-year- 
old  mule  which  is  bothered  badly 
with  lampers.  He  has  lost  his  appe- 
tite or  else  the  bars  are  so  badly 
inflamed  that  he  cannot  eat,  and  is 
getting  in  very  poor  condition.  What 
can  I  do  for  him? — O.  A.  M.,  Cal- 
istoga. 

It  is  simply  cruelty  to  animals  to 
burn  or  cut  the  part  you  mention.  A 
careful  examination  may  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  animal  is  teething  or 
that  barley  beards  or  foxtails  are 
working  up  between  the  gums  and 
teeth.  You  may  paint  the  swelling 
twice  a  day  with  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 


Better  Call  a  Veterinarian. 

To  the  Editor:  About  four  weeks 
ago  one  of  my  hogs  became  lame  in 
his  right  hind  leg.  Now  he  seems 
all  right  in  that  respect,  but  stag- 
gers when  he  walks.  He  has  a  fair 
appetite,  but  seems  dull  and  listless. 
A  couple  of  days  ago  I  noticed  an- 
other one  showing  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness. Any  suggestions  will  be  ap- 
preciated.— A.  B.,  Lindsay. 

There*  are  many  conditions  which 
may  bring  on  lameness  such  as  you 
describe.  One  hog  may  infect  all 
the  others  with  a  fatal  type  of  the 
disease.  You  should  call  in  a  vet- 
erinarian as  soon  as  possible. 


Udder  Infected. 

To  the  Editor:  Every  two  or 
three  weeks  my  Jersey  cow  gives 
thick,  curdly  appearing  milk.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy? — R.  M.  C. 
Reedley. 

The  udder  is  infected.  Apply  this 
liniment:  Olive  oil  5  parts,  cotton- 
seed oil  15  parts,  and  oil  of  cam- 
phor 1  part.  Apply  mildly  once 
daily.  Have  an  examination  made 
by  a  graduate  veterinarian. 


THE  FIRST  MECHANICAL  MILKER 
WITH  SQUEEZE. 


The  Perfection  milking  machine 
was  the  first  machine  patented  in 
America  with  the  squeeze  method. 
In  an  advertisement  published  in 
last  week's  issue,  through  a  typo- 
graphical error,  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  the  first  machine  patented  with 
the  "downward  squeeze." 


While  in  San  Francisco  recently, 
Secretary  Frank  Harding  announced 
that  the  American  Shorthorn  Asso- 
ciation would  give  prize  money  to 
Shorthorn  exhibitors  at  Los  Angeles 
amounting  to  $2,000  and  the  same 
amount  would  be  given  to  the  San 
Francisco  show.  The  State  Fair 
winners  will  receive  about  the  usual 
sum  and  Portland  will  receive  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 


Best  Book  on  Horse  and  Cattle 
Diseases. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  recom- 
mend a  good  doctor  book  on  horses 
and  cattle?  Also,  where  could  we 
get  the  same? — M.  &  L.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  very  best  work  on  diseases  of 
horses  and  cattle  is  the  United  States 
Government  Report,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Junior  M»l  - 

Capacity  600  to 
TO  Iba.  meal 
r  hour  0  to 
3  h  p.  engine. 
Channel  Stripe  for 
Sllcln*  Ear  Cora. 


Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SIM  ALLEY  Book 
FREE! 

Thousands  are  flllinti  their  Silo* 
Quicker!  easier!  cheaper!  — with 
richer,  belter  cut  ensilage  than 
ever!    With  the  famous  patented 
Recutthiar  Attachm.-nt.  they're 
making  dandy  feeds,  turning  rough - 
age  into  tempting  meal,  fattening 
hogs. cattle,  eheep,  poultry,  at  a  lS'T. 
to  30C*  cost-reduction!  Think  of  it. 

Makes  wonderful  combination 
meal-feeda  from  clover,  com  stalks, 
•napped  corn,  bean  straw,  pea 
vines,  oats,  rye — Cracks  peso,  corn, 
beans!  —  Handles  leaves,  stem  and 
all)  Saves  waste  —  doesn't  injure 
color  of  hay  1 

Men!  capacities  range  from  1080 
to  2340  Iba.  per  bour  <600  to  900  Iba. 
meal  per  hour  wilb  Junior  Mill 
driven  by  6  to  8  b,  p.  engine}. 

Smalley 

Silo  Filler  If//" 

Makes  silo  filling  as  easy  as  A  B  CI 

Grip-hook  Force-feed  TABLE  and 
paddle  roller  automatically  feeda 
the  powerful,  swiftly  revolving, 
lawn-mower-like  knives!— turns  out 
fine  cut  ensilage  of  unbeatable  rich- 
reaaes  silo  tonnage— pays 


for.  it 


elf 


jkly.  Pat 
ted  low-speed 
iulley  CHAIN 
.  .  _)  Blower. 
Saves  1-6  to  1-4  power  costs.   Ends  belt 
slippage,  belt  troubles— fs  faster, cleaner 
—eaves  time,  money,  trouble. 
Blower  ana  cutter  work  independent- 


sizes  of  Alfalfa  cuttere  with 
an.  Book  explains  all.  It'* 
with  samples  of  meal.  Write 


Pacific  Implement  Co.,  Gen.  Agts. 

San  Franclaco.Cal. 
Smaller  Mh}.Co.,0ept  63  Manitowse.  Wi. 


Two 
Record  Makers 

THE  cow  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  above  picture  is  the  new  Cal- 
ifornia State  champion  two-year-old  Holstein,  K.  P.  Tola  Joe, 
who  recently  made  the  fine  record  of  27.15  pounds  of  batter  in 
seven  days,  from  459.1  pounds  of  milk,  testing  4.73  per  cent  fat.  Like 
many  other  famous  record  cows  of  all  breeds,  K.  P.  Tola  Joe  is 
milked  by  an  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

California  are  using  Empire  Milking 
Machines  with  equal  success. 
F.  W.  Helm,  Fresno;  F.  W.  Kiesel,  Sac- 
ramento; H.  E.  Vogel,  Fresno;  A.  W. 
Morris.  &  Sons,  Woodland;  Minor  & 
Thornton,  Fresno;  Millbrae  Dairy,  Mill- 
brae;  M.J.  Schoonderwood.Chowchilla; 
Cotati  Company,  Cotati;  Johnson  & 
Jepson,  Ferndale;  Ole  Oleson,  Ferndale; 
Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hopland;  A. 
Meister,  Sacramento.  (Write  for  a  full 
list  of  California  users.) 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
these  successful  men.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  full  information  about  Empire  Milking  Ma- 
chines without  obligation  to  you.  Write  at  once 
for  Catalog  No.  45. 


These  two  record  makers,  the  Empire 
Milker  and  K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  all  State  records  for 
two-year-old  milk  production  among 
Holsteins.  Empire  Milking  Machines 
will  help  you  to  increase  the  production 
of  your  cows;  they  will  safeguard  the 
health  of  your  cows  and  solve  your  labor 
problem;  they  will  cut  down  costs  and 
increase  profits.  Read  what  Mr.  Karl 
A.  Gotshall,  of  Gotshall  &  Magruder, 
the  owners  of  K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  says  about 
the  Empire  Milking  Machine — his  letter 
is  reproduced  above.  Then  consider 
that  the  following  successful  dairymen 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  the  State  of 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomf  ield,  New  Jersey 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators, 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Hants 


Chicago.  111.  Denver.  Colo* 

Montreal      Toronto  Winnipeg 


MILKING  MACHINES 

MMMbWsB^ 


^ A  CYCLONE  SILO  Will 
HIm  SaveYbu  Big  Moncvjf 
11    On  Your  Feed  Bill 


If  you  are  in  the  farming  business  to 
make  money  you  must  save  as  well  as 
earn — a  silo  will  save  you  its  cost  in  the  first  year 
of  its  use.  With  a  silo  you  can  convert  into  first- 
class  stock  feed  a  lot  of  your  product  that  you 
have  wasted  in  the  past — 

Tie  CYCLONE  SILO 


— is  constructed  to  stand  up  under 
the  most  trying  conditions.  Plat 
iron  bands  encircle  the  CYCLONE 
(as  illustrated.)  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  possibly  twist  or  wars  out  of 
shape — does  not  get  smaller  at  top 
than  bottom  after  usage.  No  guy 
wires  to  stumble  over. 

We,  who  make  this  silo,  have 
been  manufacturing  wood  tanks, 
wood  stave  pipe,  etc.,  for  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  25  years 
— we  know  our  business  and 
our  guarantee  that  this  silo  is 
right  means  something. 

Our  SUo  Fee*  Book  In 
Free— Send  for  Your  Copy 
Write  us  for  name  and  address  of 

nearest  agent. 


« 

a 


.\**aiVai*3*« 


•*o, 


NATIONAL  TANK  & 
PIPE  CO. 

275-D  Oak  Street, 
PORTLAND.  ORF.GON. 


Let  Vm  Quote        *  « 

"Voo  on   wood  *  t 

stave  pipe,  wood 

tanks  and  allied  products. 


Get  our  Feed  Book  It's  Free 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lirestaak  breeders  all  aver  the  State  are  Invited  te  send  en  p*stal  card*,  notes  regard- 
ing (hair  ■alee.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stack,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Oreanwies  throughout  the  valley 
at  Fernial*  paid  52c  per  pound  for 
March  bntterfat. 

Titua  Panziera  has  sold  his  fine 
dairy  hard  at  Gonzales  to  Alfonso 
Roland  and  Vincent  Scattini. 

All  of  the  more  important  dairies 
around  Napa  have  already  installed 
or  hare  ordered  milk  coolers,  as 
directed  by  Samuel  E.  Watson,  milk 
Inspector. 

Hvery  cow  in  Southern  California 
that  is  not  giving  the  maximum 
amount  of  milk  is  being  killed. 
Packing  house  buyers  there  assert 
that  all  meats  in  the  next  six 
months  will  advance  at  least  one 
cent  a  p»und  every  30  days. 

A  letter  from  the  Bridgford  Co. 
at  Knightsen  states  that  their  Hol- 
steim  cow,  Baweda,  is  on  test  now 
and  for  her  first  seven  days  has 
made  over  37  lbs.  of  butter,  and  is 
Still  going  strong.  On  her  eighth 
day  she  Made  4.65  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  Horace  Strother  ranch  of  160 
acres  near  Atlanta  has  been  sold  to 
C.  O.  Outland  of  Modesto  for  about 
S2*,00t.  Outland  is  one  of  the 
foremost  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle 
la  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  will 
remove  hit  fine  herd  to  his  new 
home. 

Brookntead's  Dorothy  55715,  a 
twe  years  and  four  months  old 
Guernsey,  owned  by  Frank  Graham 
Thomson,  Devon,  Pa.,  has  estab- 
lished a  aew  breed  record  for  cows 
of  her  class  by  producing  in  one 
year  14,179.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  742.08 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  young  Guernsey  bull  adver- 
tised in  last  week's  issue  by  the 
Bella  Vesta  Guernsey  herd,  has 
been  sold  to  C.  L.  Eustis  of  Los 
Molinos.  Dr.  McNair  of  Berkeley 
has  just  completed  a  tuberculin  test 
of  the  entire  Bella  Vesta  herd. 
There  was  no  reaction. 

It  is  stated  that  City  Food  Admin- 
istrator Cole  of  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
called the  notice  sent  to  dairymen 
to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  milk 
in  that  city  would  be  reduced  to 
12c  a  quart  and  7c  a  pint,  and  that 
he  has  accountants  at  work  to  as- 
certain the  exact  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  affairs  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association  have  been  wound  up 
and  the  new  association — with  the 
same  name — has  been  incorporated 
under  Illinois  laws  as  a  corporation 
"not  for  profit."  The  new  organ- 
ization takes  over  a  surplus  of  $32,- 
000.  The  annual  dairy  show  each 
fall  will  be  enlarged  and  an  active 
campaign  to  promote  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  be  carried  on. 

O.  J.  Ames  at  Oakdale  writes  the 
Rural  Press  that  he  has  decided  to 
donate  two  registered  Jersey  calves 
to  his  country.  The  bids  will  be 
received  by  mail  and  opened  at  the 
sale  at  the  Gilbert  ranch,  Oakdale, 
May  10,  and  the  money  will  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Red  Cross 
and  Liberty  Bonds.  The  heifer  calf 
was  dropped  November  28,  1917, 
dam  Elaine  of  Venadara,  sire  Valet's 
Peter  of  L.  The  bull  calf  was 
dropped  January  3,  1918,  dam  Re- 
bekah's  Foxy  Girl,  sire  Valet's  Peter 
of  L.  Mr.  Ames  values  these  calves 
at  $75  each. 

In  the  report  of  the  Yolo-Solano- 
Colusa  Cow  Testing  Association  for 
April,  Maisie,  owned  by  Floyd  Beebe 
Of  Woodland  scored  first  with  73.64 
lbs.  butterfat;  cow  No.  117,  owned 
by  J.  S.  Watson,  Dixon,  second, 
6S.74  lbs.  butterfat;  Blackie,  owned 
by  Mr.  Beebe,  third,  59.76  lbs.  but- 
terfat. In  the  report  for  March, 
Zimerly,  owned  by  Harvey  Hiddle- 
son.  Woodland,  first,  67.83;  cow 
No.  169,  owned  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
Dixon,  second,  65.72;  Hope,  owned 
by  C.  A.  Garrett,  Williams,  third, 
87. 9».  The  report,  made  by  Tester 
Arthur  St.  Clair  of  Dixon,  shows 
the  averages  of  the  entire  herds  were 
unusually  high. 

The   California    Jersey  Breeders' 


Association,  through  its  State  Fair 
committee,  consisting  of  Guy  Miller, 
S.  N.  Williams  and  J.  E.  Thorp, 
has  asked  the  Fair  Association  to 
consider  the  matter  of  furnishing 
quarters  at  the  Fair  Grounds  for 
owners  of  stock  and  their  herdsmen. 
This  certainly  seems  a  reasonable 
request,  as  It  is  a  great  inconveni- 
ence for  the  breeders  not  to  have  a 
suitable  place  on  the  grounds  to 
sleep  and  to  change  their  clothes. 
The  quarters  furnished  the  breeders 
and  their  herdsmen  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Land  Show  were  appreciated. 
The  committee  has  also  asked  that 
there  be  shown  a  class  of  five  cows 
in  milk. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Berk- 
shire Congress  directors  will  be  held 
May  15. 

Eight  hundred  more  hogs  for  1918 
have  thus  far  been  pledged  by  the 
farmers  of  Fresno  county  in  the 
United  States  Liberty  Pig  campaign. 
The  boys*  pig  clubs  are  co-operating 
with  the  farmers. 

A  new  man  to  enter  the  purebred 
Poland-China  game  of  the  big  type 
is  N.  K.  Horan  of  Lockeford.  He 
bought  his  foundation  stock  of 
Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi.  The  herd 
sire  is  Clark's  Wonder,  out  of  I  B  A 
Wonder.  Seven  very  choice  brood 
sows  selected  from  the  herds  of 
Young  &  Clark  and  J.  W.  Wakefield 
of  Acampo  will  furnish  a  lot  of 
new  material. 

J.  K.  Macomber  at  Tipton  has 
made  recent  sales  of  his  Poland- 
Chinas  as  follows:  One  boar  pig 
to  Bert  Williams,  Los  Angeles;  a 
fall  gilt  to  Prosper  Madaule,  Terra 
Bella;  a  boar  pig  to  Niel  Kelly,  Tu- 
lare; a  fall  boar  and  gilt  to  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Burnett,  Tipton;  a  gilt  to  E. 
Delfoc,  Pixley;  two  gilts  to  W.  J. 
Wallace,  Delano,  and  a  boar  pig  to 
John  Hummel,  Tipton.  A  fall  gilt 
donated  by  Mr.  Macomber  to  the 
Tipton  Red  Cross  brought  $368. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Frank  Auzar  of  San  Juan  has 
taken  572  head  of  cattle  to  Elko, 
Nevada,  where  they  will  be  put  out 
to  pasture. 

Four  thousand  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered daily  to  furnish  the  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fresh  beef  which  the 
United  States  Army,  consumes. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  has  moved 
60  head  of  Shorthorn  cattle  from 
the  Mayfield  ranch  to  their  new 
home,  near  Live  Oak.  In  time  the 
balance  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
Berkshires,  will  be  sent  to  the  Live 
Oak  ranch. 

In  anticipation  of  a  lean  year, 
cattlemen  will  confer  at  Porterville, 
May  8,  with  the  forest  service  rep- 
resentatives. Range  conditions  are 
poor,  with  a  prospect  of  a  serious 
situation  this  fall  unless  the  rains 
come  at  an  abnormally  early  date. 

We  learn  that  John  Thompson  of 
Dover,  Kansas,  president  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Association,  is 
to  judge  at  the  Los  Angeles  show 
this  fall,  and  it  is  stated  that  John 
Robbing  of  Horace,  Ind.,  will  judge 
beef  at  the  State  Fair. 

L.  A.  Nares,  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Livestock  Commission  for  Cali- 
fornia, states  that  "the  quantity  of 
tubercular  cattle  being  put  on  the 
market  is  far  more  than  anyone 
knows  of,  and  that  education  along 
the  line  of  ridding  herds  of  sick 
cattle  and  hogs  must  be  inaugu- 
rated." 

The  first  spring  show  and  sale  of 
the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  of 
England  brought  results  which  may 
send  prices  upward.  More  than  200 
young  bulls  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  above  $500.  The  top  was 
Lord  Rhondda's  young  bull,  Re- 
former, at  $7,250,  this  animal  go- 
ing to  Argentina,  and  the  champion 
bull  of  the  show,  Thruxton  Colonel, 
also  went  to  that  country  on  a 
bid  of  $2,000. 

Forty-eight   bead   of  1456-pound 


cattle  sold  in  Chicago,  April  22,  at 
$1,750,  establishing  a  new  April 
record,  which  is  only  40c  under  last 
September's  yard  record.  They  were 
branded  Herefords  from  Polk  county, 
Iowa,  and  cost  $1,240  in  Omaha 
when  put  on  feed  seven  months  ago. 
Six  weeks  ago  the  same  kind  sold 
at  $14,  and  in  April,  1917,  the  high 
point  was  $13.50.  Steers  that  cost 
$10.20  last  fall  sold  this  week  at 
$17. 

At  the  Central  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  sale  in  Kansas  City 
on  April  3  and  4  the  top  female  was 
Lady  Ravenswood  2d,  sold  by  C.  E. 
Leonard  &  Son  to  F.  I.  Derby,  York, 
Alabama,  for  $1,250.  The  top  bull 
was  purchased  by  C.  Durrett,  Mar- 
shall, Mo.,  for  $1,000.  This  animal 
was  August  Dale,  an  Augusta  by 
Matchless  Dale,  from  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  The  191  head 
sold  averaged  $282;  the  116  bulls 
averaged  $227,  and  75  females  $369. 

There  has  been  a  general  move- 
ment within  the  past  year  of  cattle- 
men from  the  mountains  to  the  foot- 
hills directly  above  Oakdale.  The 
pasture  in  the  lower  foothills  is  more 
luxuriant  and  the  stockmen,  instead 
of  selling  their  cattle  for  feeders, 
after  ranging  them  in  the  mountains, 
are  enabled  to  finish  them  off  in  the 
foothills  and  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket for  beef.  As  a  result,  within  the 
past  12  months  three  or  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  foothill  pasture  and 
grain  land  has  been  sold  to  stock- 
men from  Angels  Camp,  Sonora  and 
other  mountain  towns,  and  they  are 
bringing  their  herds  further  down 
for  finishing. 

The  ranges  about  Bellota  have 
been  fed  close  for  the  past  three 
seasons.  A  close-fed  range  is  not 
expected  to  produce  normally  the 
following  year,  so  an  under-normal 
crop  of  range  grass  was  expected. 
The  percentage  is  placed  from  50  in 
some  instances  to  90  in  spots  es- 
pecially favored  with  moisture.  The 
number  of  cattle  is  not  thought  to 
have  changed  much  from  last  year 
because  no  one  cared  to  dispose  of 
his  stock  until  they  were  beyond 
a  selling  condition  and,  the  weather 
being  mild,  few  died.     Those  who 


sensed  a  bad  season  and  made  pro- 
vision will  have  their  animals  in  a 
marketable  condition;  the  others 
probably  by  June. 

One  of  the  large  Hereford  sales 
in  the  East  recently  was  that  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  by  W.  L  Bow- 
man &  Co.  of  Ness  City,  Kansas,  on 
April  2,  the  grand  total  being  $33,- 
485,  an  average  of  $313.  The  fe- 
males brought  particularly  good 
prices,  74  cows  and  bred  heifers 
bringing  $24,135,  an  average  of 
$326.  The  top  of  the  sale  went  to 
Ray  Gump,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kansas, 
who  paid  $900  for  Minnie,  with  a 
Shucknall  Monarch  bull  calf  at  side. 
The  bulls  averaged  $283  for  33 
head,  the  top  going  to  O.  J.  Danner, 
Ness  City,  at  $875  for  Generous 
Wood,  a  tried  son  of  Generous  5th. 
Fred  Reppert  was  the  auctioneer. 


Sheep. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  at  Live  Oak 
expect  to  run  sheep  on  barley  stub- 
ble this  summer. 

C.  E.  Barnhart  at  Suisun  has  sold 
300  Shropshire  rams  to  the  Impe- 
rial Banking  Co.  at  Holtville. 

Manager  Owen  Duffy  of  Napa 
State  Hospital  has  bought  350  sheep 
at  Winters  and,  with  175  purchased 
previously,  will  be  placed  on  the 
rich  pasturage  on  the  Napa  State 
Farm.   

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

But  ought  to  have  another; 

For  every  Iamb  that  Mary  has 
Must  surely  be  a  mother. 

Mary  must  increase  her  lambs, 

In  war  times  'twould  behoove  her 

To  have  a  dozen — yes,  a  gross, 
To  please  our  Mister  Hoover. 

— Bess  Harrison  in  American  Sheep- 
breeder. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

MXPKBT  LIVESTOCK  ACCTIONICEM 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Safes  Conducted  la  All  Parts  af  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

IA01-8-S  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  CaL 


The  Work  of  One  Horse  done  at 
Less  than  Cost  of  feeding  a  Horse 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Distributors, 


Better  work  with 
the  saving  of  Labor 

PLOWS, 

HARROWS, 

CULTIVATES 

THAT  is  what  the 
BEEMAN  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  and 
WALKING  ENGINE 
will  do  for  YOU! 


Inquire  af  your  dealer 
or  write  us 


724  Van  Ness  Avenue 
SAIN   FRANCISCO,  Cal. 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  Is  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  II  it  is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
it.  Only  the  original  carries  this 
signature. 


DENVEB.  COLO.    WICHITA,  KAN 8. 
AMAHILLO.  TKX. 


For  Blackleg: 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  mora  than  a  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Bryaon  Blk„  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
In  Southern  California  the  upland 
pastures    are    beginning     to  turn 
brown.    Livestock  are  in  g#>'d  con- 
dition. 

The  Red  Star  Animal  Relief,  211 
Balboa  building,  is  acting  as  San 
Francisco  headquarters  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mules  and  horses  for  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

After  15  calves  and  a  number  of 
goats  had  disappeared  on  the  ranch 
of  D.  H.  Melendy  at  Gonzales,  he 
discovered  a  mountain  lion  in  a 
canyon,  eating  a  freshly-killed  goat. 
The  animal  was  killed  and  measured 
6  feet  2  inches  in  length.  A  bounty 
of  $20  will  be  claimed  from  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

It  is  hoped,  according  to  Acting 
District  Forester  Headley,  that  suf- 
ficient range  improvement  work  can 
be  done  in  the  National  Forests  of 
California  that  1918  will  see  an  ad- 
dition over  1917  of  some  87,000 
sheep  and  goats  and  16,000  cattle, 
horses  and  swine.  If  the  work  pro- 
gresses satisfactorily,  and  the  de- 
sired increase  is  obtained,  this  will 
represent,  for  the  past  two  years,  an 
increase  of  32  per  cent  in  sheep  and 
goats,  and  nearly  13  per  cent  in 
cattle,  horses  and  swine. 


WOOL  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

It  is  said  the  "War  Department  now 
talks  of  increasing  the  army  to  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  5,000,000  sol- 
diers by  the  end  of  1919,  and  as  the 
American  per  capita  soldier  con- 
sumption of  raw  wool  is  120  pounds, 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  only 
six  pounds  for  civilian  per  capita 
consumption  in  peace  times,  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  net  per 
capita  consumption  of  114  pounds 
will  create  a  tremendous  demand  for 
American  wool.  Australia  will  likely 
not  be  able  to  send  here  her  large 
wool  supply  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  ships.  England  is  also  increasing 
her  army  and  will  likely  take  what 
Australian  wool  that  can  be  trans- 
ported. This  leaves  only  the  South 
American  wool  to  compete  with  our 
own  growers. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY — Vou  can.  even  at 
present  price  of  grain,  if  you  hare  our  famou» 
Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — the  mammoth, 
prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feeding  kind.  Special 
eale  of  weaned  pigs,  many  sired  by  our  great 
flOOO  Jumbo  Model.  Prices  reasonable;  satis- 
faction guaranteed:  everything  immune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet.  "Hogs  for  Profit." 
Packed  with  valuable  information;  tells  how 
to  become  successful.  Ranch  in  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner,  R.  H.  Whitten,  618A 
Marsh-Strong  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook,  Paradise,  Cal.   


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
8uperba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  S50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal.   


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FRED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland.   


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawahaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  820  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Car  


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
Up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.   

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon, 
Cal. 


W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas:  large  type:  best  quality.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas      W    .1    Hanna.  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES— Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES— The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sovre  and 
gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrows.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  just  13  months 
old.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 


Berkshlres. 


HOG-AN-CHICK  CHOLERA  CURE. 
Don't  wait  until  your  hogs  are  dying — 
order  Hog-an-Chick  Cholera  Remedy  today  and 
be  prepared  to  save  your  animals.  Preventa- 
tive as  well  as  cure.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
one  case  where  it  failed  when  administered 
promptly. 

Price  $2.00  for  sufficient  ingredients  to  make 
one  gallon.  Archer,  1003%  J  St.,  Sacramento 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception 
ally  fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  Instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  In  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity In  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 

SUNN  V  BROOK  RANCH.  WILLIT8,  CAL., 
offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad."  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


MAPLEWOOD  RANCH,  CALISTOGA,  CAL., 

offers  King  Segis  Riverside  at  little  more  than 
butchers'  price  for  immediate  sale.  Fine 
straight  individual.  Weighs  over  2200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Guaranteed  right  in 
every  way.   


DO  NOT  BUY  BERKSHIRES  without  seeing 
or  writing  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sac-  | 
ramento,  Cal.    Ranch:    East  Levee,  Natomae 
District  1000. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkahires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve   grand  champion. 


BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 
CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  Immune.     Mayfield.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE — Small  herd  of 
Duroc-Jereey  hogs.  Headed  by  "Red  Rock  De- 
fender," an  800-lb.  2-year-old  boar,  just  in 
breeding  condition.  Four  large  brood  sows 
with  about  twenty  weanlings  unsold.  One  8- 
months-old  boar  280  lbs.  Several  gilts.  R.  Q. 
Wickham,  Eldridge.  Cal. 


DCROCS — Defender,  Cllntic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUKOCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres. 
Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Two  promis- 
ing September  boars  by  Superdreadnaught. 
Also  an  excellent  lot  I  of  winter  pigs.  All 
reasonably  priced;  no  poor  ones  for  sale — we 
butcher  those.  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 


NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  my  medium-type 
Duroc  herd  at  present.  Send  your  check  for 
$15  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanling,  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  In 
May.     Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars:  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner,  $15.     H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS —  Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Service  boars  and  young 
pigs.  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal., 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winnintr  stock     W   P   Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal.' 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal . 


SPECIAL  SALE  of  Dos  Hermanos  Duroc 
boars      Hans  Duveneck.  TJkiah.  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National,  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier  Cal 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heilers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.   


BREEDER   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz,  KingsburK  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Modesto. 
Calif. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A .   R.  _0.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.       R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal, 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT. 
TLE — Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 
$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley.   Tulare.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves     T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale. 


Guernseys. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.    Bull  calves  for  sale.    A.  J. 

Welch,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley,  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable.  

Ayrsbires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAM8 
— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan,  Nevada.  


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Sprockets  Building,  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTER!  ID  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  St  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.    1  


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.   Ormondale  Co.,  Route 

1,  Redwood  City,  Cal.  


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  


REGISTERED   MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paioines  Ranch 
Co..  320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.    W.  C. 

Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza   Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application,     Hepland.  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Hereferds.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Rsgis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal,  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal 

SHORTHORNS  - 
field.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  May- 


SHORT HORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ran«a,  Willits. 

Cal. 


SHEEP   AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Fetalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  .  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets,   Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders,    importers   of   Hampshire  sheep. 

 HORSES  AND  MULES.  

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E., 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. — 
Registered  shires,  brood  mares,  stud  and  filly 
colts.     Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero, 
Cal.  . 

FOR  SALE — Three  imported  Percheron  stal- 
lions.    B.  P.  Hunter  Ranch.  Bradley,  Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Jacks  and  Jennets.  See  H. 
T.  Crow.  Modesto,  Cal,  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  EscaloB,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthonw.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshlres  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford.  owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEES — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  «40- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.   For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 

FRESH  MILCH  GOATS — Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean. 

Box  154,  Walnut  Creek. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Franelaeo. 


WOODIN  8c  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   AND  PSE 

FOR  IRRIGATION— Power,  Belt,  Electricity.  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Ranis,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  &  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods^  Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 


Send  for  our  large  No.  36  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


i»|ulre  of  your  Local  Dealer  lor  lull  particulars. 
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THE    LAMBING    SEASON    IS    THE  8HEP- 
HERD'S  HARVEST  TIME. 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  crop 
determine  his  profit,  and  when  the 
lambs  begin  coming  close  attention 
should  be  given  the  flock.  The  ewes 
should  be  seen  often,  so  that  the 
lambs  when  dropped  are  not  allowed 
to  get  chilled  or  become  weak  from 
want  of  milk.  If  a  lamb  gets  chilled 
before  it  gets  up,  it  soon  loses  all 
chance  of  life  unless  attention  Is 
given,  but  once  it  gets  on  its  feet 
and  finds  a  teat  it  will  have  little 
trouble. 

Just  before  lambing  the  ewe  be- 
comes restless  and  appears  sunken 
In  front  of  the  hips.  She  should  be 
put  into  a  separate  pen  about  four 
feet  square,  which  can  easily  be 
made  of  two  light  panels  fastened 
together  by  a  hinge  and  set  in  a 
corner.  These  panels  permit  the 
ewe  to  see  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
which  prevents  her  from  getting  ex- 
cited. They  also  prevent  other  sheep 
from  trampling  on  the  lamb,  and 
give  the  ewe  a  good  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  lamb  at  the 
start. 

WHEN    THE    EWE    DISOWNS    HER  OFF- 
SPRING. 

Occasionally,  however,  an  ewe  will 
refuse  to  own  a  lamb,  especially  if 
she  has  not  been  well  fed,  or  if  she 
has  twins  or  triplets.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  generally  the  weaker  lamb 
that  is  disowned.  The  stronger  one 
should  be  taken  away  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  the  mother  will  usually 
turn  her  attention  to  the  weaker 
one,  after  which  the  stronger  one 
can  be  put  back  and  she  will  own 
them  both.  If  this  plan  does  not 
work,  draw  some  of  the  ewe's  milk 
and  rub  it  on  the  nose  and  rump  of 
the  lamb.  In  an  extreme  case,  hold 
the  ewe  four  or  five  times  a  day  for 
the  lamb  to  suckle,  and  after  two  or 
three  days  she  will  usually  own  it. 

Before  a  lamb  nurses,  remove  all 
loose  and  filthy  wool  from  her  rear 
parts,  as  young  lambs  are  apt  to 
nip  at  it,  swallow  it  and  have  stop- 
page of  the  bowels. 

WHEN  THE  MOTHER  EWE  IS  HELPLESS. 

If  an  ewe  is  too  weak  to  attend 
to  a  lamb  when  it  is  born,  wipe 
away  the  phlegm  from  the  nose  and 
sever  the  navel  cord  if  it  is  not 
already  broken.  Rub  the  lamb  dry, 
and  if  it  too  weak  to  nurse,  blow 
into  its  mouth  and  nostrils  and  slap 
it  gently  on  the  ribs,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  This 
will  often  save  the  life  of  a  lamb 
apparently  dead.  Get  it  to  nurse 
as  quickly  as  possible,  holding  it  up 
if  necessary.  Sometimes  you  will 
have  to  squeeze  out  the  wax  in  the 
ends  of  the  teats.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  lamb,  be  sure  to  see  that  it 
alternates  on  the  teats,  as  otherwise 
one-half  of  the  udder  will  become 
caked. 

If  orphan  lambs  cannot  be  given 
to  other  ewes,  they  can  be  raised  on 
cows'  milk.  It  should  be  fed  warm, 
and  from  a  bottle  furnished  with  a 
special  lamb  nipple,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  any  country  drug  store. 
Begin  with  about  1%  pints  per  day 
and  gradually  increase  the  amount. 
Feed  a  little  at  a  time  and  often — 
five  times  a  day  at  the  start.  After 
the  first  month,  three  times  a  day 
is  enough.  Continue  to  increase  the 
amount  until  at  two  months  two 
quarts  are  being  fed. 


DOCK  WITH  A  HOT  IRON. 

All  lambs  should  be  docked  when 
they  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
old.  We  use  a  hot  docking  iron, 
which  we  like  much  better  than  a 
knife  or  chisel,  as  it  sears  the  ar- 
teries and  prevents  the  loss  of  blood. 
The  University  Farm  found  that 
lambs  docked  with  a  hot  iron  gained 
one  pound  more  during  the  follow- 
ing week  than  those  that  had  their 
tails  cut  off.  Sever  the  tail  about 
one  inch  from  the  body,  measured 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tail.  Have 
someone  hold  the  lamb  with  its 
rump  resting  on  a  block.  Hold  the 
hot  iron  in  your  right  hand  and  the 
tail  in  your  left,  pushing  it  toward 


the  body.  This  leaves  loose  skin 
back  of  the  cut  to  close  over  it. 
Use  a  little  pine  tar  if  the  work  is 
done  during  fly  time. 

All  ram  lambs  not  to  be  kept  for 
breeders  should  be  castrated  at  the 
same  time  they  are  docked.  It  is  a 
very  simple  operation  and  merely 
consists  in  cutting  off  the  lower  one- 
third  of  the  scrotum  and  pulling  the 
testicles  straight  out.  Work  the 
loose  skin  back,  but  pull  the  entire 
cord  out,  and  do  not  cut  it  off.  Pour 
a  little  disinfectant,  such  as  a  Kreso 
solution,  into  the  two  holes  from 
which  the  testicles  have  been  re- 
moved, and  no  bad  results  need  be 
expected. 

THE  WEANING  PERIOD. 

The  lamb  should  be  weaned  at 
from  four  to  five  months  of  age,  and 
should   be   marketed   directly  from 


One  £5  HOLSTEIN 
Equals  3  Ordinary  Cows 

Why  feed  three  cows  when  you  need  feed 
only  one?    Look  at  these  figures. 
AU  Hols  tr  Ins  Tested   H        All  Com  In 
semi-oflirially  average])  the  V.  S.  average 

7000  1823 

quarts    of    milk    andllqnarts  sf  milk  and 

504  lbs.  of  fat  a  year  i  1041  lbs.  of  fat  a  year 

Purebred  Holstein  cows  have  riven  as  high 
as  15.000  quarts  of  milk  and  1.500  lbs.  of 
butter  in  a  year.  To„  cal  malce  mor> 
money  with  Purebred 
Holstelas 
Write  for  free  informa- 
tion. 

Tej*  Holstein  -  Frieainn 
Association  of  America 
Box  2.10.  Bratdrboro.Vt. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
86  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Ton  act 
as  your  own  acent  and  save  20  pet 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  cations  (• 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft.,  $10.  For  hot  cli- 
mate* get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence: Farmers  A  Merchants  Ban* 
ef  Stockton.  Phone  2967 
R.  F.  WILPON.        toektaa.  OaJ. 


Write  for  this  book.  Seat 
FREE.    A  postal  ivill  dm 


Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  market  for  live  stock  and  meat 

In  Swift  Company's 
1918  Year  Book.  Sent  FREE 
on  request   Write  for  copy 

rT>HIS  book  presents,  clearly  and  frankly,  a  study 
of  live  stock  buying  and  meat  selling — a  descrip- 
tion of  the  market  conditions  that  determine  the  prices 
you  get  for  your  live  stock. 

It  describes  the  producing  and  marketing  steps  from 
your  farm  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  explains 
also  how  the  part  played  by  Swift  &  Company 
enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  live  stock  the  highest 
market  figures. 

The  full  value  to  you,  of  this  part  played  by  Swift 
&  Company — how  it  affords  you  a  ready  cash  market 
for  your  live  stock,  and  how  it  passes  along  the  meat 
products  to  the  consumer  on  the  lowest  operating 
expense  and  profit  and  with  highest  efficiency — is 
shown  in  this  book. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Swift  &  Company's  1918 
Year  Book  now — a  postal  will  do.  Every  page 
presents  facts  that  you  as  a  stockman  and  farmer 
should  know. 


Address  Swift  &  Company 
4146  Packers  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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their  mothers  without  any  finishing 
off.  The  lambs  should  be  left  in 
the  field  where  they  have  been  graz- 
ing, and  the  ewes  should  be  put  on 
scant  pasturage  to  reduce  their  flow 
of  milk.  Usually  they  will  dry  in  a 
few  days,  but  occasionally  an  ewe 
will  have  to  be  milked  once  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days. 

SHEARING. 

Some  California  sheep  raisers 
shear  twice  a  year;  others  only 
once.  We  shear  our  sheep  twice  a 
year — the  first  time  in  March,  after 
the  ewes  have  finished  lambing,  and 
again  in  July,  just  before  breeding. 
We  use  a  hand-power  shearing  ma- 
chine, as  it  saves  time,  does  smoother 
work,  and  injures  the  ewes  less  than 
when  using  hand  shears.  Remove 
the  tags  or  dung  locks  from  the 
fleece,  roll  it  up  loosely,  skin  side 
out,  and  tie  it  with  paper  twine. 
Don't  use  binder  twine  or  other 
material  from  which  fibers  would 
get  into  the  wool. 

Dip  the  whole  flock  about  ten 
days  after  shearing.  It  destroys 
ticks,  lice  and  other  skin  parasites, 
and  helps  to  keep  the  sheep  healthy. 
Any  of  the  standard  dip  solutions 
may  be  used,  but  to  destroy  the 
parasites  that  were  in  the  egg  stage 
at  the  time  of  dipping  the  sheep 
should  be  dipped  a  second  time  in 
ten  to  fourteen  days. 

Two  things  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  sheep.  One  is 
plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  at  all 
times,  the  other  is  a  very  liberal 
amount  of  salt.  With  the  salt  it  is 
well  to  have  other  minerals  to  act 
us  a  tonic  and  worm  preventive, 
and  on  our  ranch  we  have  before 
(he  sheep  constantly  in  self-feeders 
t.lie  following  mixture. 

TONIC   AND   WORM  PREVENTIVE. 
100  lbs.  stock  salt: 
10  lbs.  air-slaked  lime; 
10  lbs.  bone  meal; 
5  lbs.  copperas; 
2  lbs.  powdered  sulphur; 
1  lb.  ginger. 

Sheep  are  troubled  with  bloat  from 
alfalfa  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
livestock,  but  if  they  are  kept  on  al- 
falfa constantly  there  is  little  trou- 
ble, especially  when  they  are  used 
to  clean  up  the  stemming  growth. 
They  should  never  be  turned  into  a 
new  field  on  an  empty  stomach  if 
it  has  much  green  alfalfa  in  it.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  be  fed  some 
dry  hay  first  to  fill  them  up. 

BLOAT  AND  PARASITES. 

If  bloat  occurs  use  one-half  cup 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  two  teaspoons 
of  turpentine.  Give  it  in  a  long- 
necked  bottle,  the  same  as  a  cow  is 
drenched.  A  half  pint  of  warm 
milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  will  also 
be  found  excellent.  Trocars  are 
used  with  little  success  on  sheep,  for 
even  if  the  gas  is  made  to  escape, 
maggots  develop  from  fly-blows  in 
the  place  where  the  ewe  was  stuck, 
and  death  generally  results. 

Internal  parasites  often  cause 
serious  trouble.  Of  these  the  stom- 
ach worm  is  the  most  serious  and 
troublesome.  To  avoid  these  para- 
sites, change  pastures  frequently,  es- 
pecially during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall. 

FOOT  ROT. 

When  sheep  do  not  run  on  stony 
ground  it  is  often  necessary  to  trim 
I  lie  outer,  horny  covering  of  the  feet 
to  prevent  foot  rot  and  to  avoid 
crooked  and  broken-down  pasterns. 
This  should  be  done  twice  a  year, 
for  when  the  feet  are  neglected  the 
horny  shell  of  the  hoof  grows  over 
the  sole;  a  hollow  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  the  sole,  in 
which  dirt  collects  and  results  in  a 


diseased  condition.  Blacksmith  pin- 
cers, pruning  shears  or  a  sharp  jack- 
knife  may  be  used,  and  the  hoof 
should  be  cut  down  so  as  to  make 
it  level  with  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


SHEEP  NOSTRIL  DISCHARGE. 


To  the  Editor:  My  fine  three- 
year  Shropshire  buck  has  had  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  bad  cold, 
breathing  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
charging a  thick  mucous  from  the 
nostrils.  Have  tarred  his  nose  re- 
peatedly and  given  him  camphor 
and  salt  but  he  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  and  at  times  has  to  open  his 
mouth  to  get  sufficient  breath.  Our 
Santa  Cruz  veterinarian  has  had  no 
practice  with  sheep. — H.  E.,  Santa 
Cruz. 

[Answered   by   Prof.   F.   M.   Hayes,  Univer- 
sity Farm.] 

It  may  be  a  common  cold,  or  the 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  larvae  of  a  fly  in  the 
nasal  cavities.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that' you  give  the  buck  one 
teaspoonful  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  once  a  day  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  This  treatment  should  be 
discontinued  for  a  while  after  this 
period.    In  addition  to  this,  it  would 


probably  be  of  benefit  to  give  the 
ram  hot  inhalations  of  some  anti- 
septic such  as  one  teaspoonful  of 
Creolin  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Of 
course  larger  quantities  than  a  pint 
will  be  necessary  to  give  him  a  good 
steaming.  The  same  disinfectant 
and  percentage  may  be  used  and  in- 
jected with  a  syringe  into  the  nos- 
trils. 


Several  carloads  of  beef  steers 
donated  to  the  Porterville  Red  Cross 
by  members  of  the  Cattlemen's  Pro- 
tective Association  will  be  sold  at 
auction  in  that  city,  May  5. 


ECONOMY 


Our  sales  of  registered  cattle  are 
proving  most  economical  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  Our  avenues  of  publicity 
reach  most  possible  buyers,  assurin? 
fair  prices  to  the  seller,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  high  class  animals  in  one 
sale  at  one  point  means  a  saving  to  the 
buyer. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for 
you  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  Hushes,  Sales  Manager, 


SACRAMENTO, 


CALIFORNIA 


TESTED 

JACKS 


in 

California 


Harford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  mares. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  bv  Slat* 
Experimental  Stations  1000 
1  tablets  prepaid  for  $!  .2b  War- 
ranted  Raticide  Tablets.  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Crowning  Equipment  of  the 
modern  farm  ./the  water  tank 


<cV.fVs  S^fe 

'  "vr-^'il  


A  Pacific  Redwood  Water  Tank 

will  bring  more  comfort  than  any  other  thing  installed  on  a 
farm. 

With  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  house,  in  the  barn, 
and  in  the  stock  troughs,  time  and  labor  are  saved. 

Redwood  Tanks  installed  in  1868  are  holding  water  in 
1918—a  long  life  of  good  service. 

PACIFIC  redwood  tanks  take  the  drudge  out  of  drudgery, 
for  both  man  and  woman  on  the  farm. 

Our  engineers  will  prepare  plans  for 
your  requirements.  Tell  us  of  your 
needs,  present  water  supply,  distances, 
etc. 

WRITE  for  information. 


911 


PACIFIC  TANK 
&  PIPE  CO 

THE  STANDARD  SINCE  68 

15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 

Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  ofi1c3. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

  feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


(  Length. 


Pipe 

I  Size 

Name  

Address  


# 


w 
nr 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Parlfle   Rural   Press  by  Snaaa  Swaysgeed,  Pomona.] 


J 


A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  GEESE. 

A  Uaite*  States  GoYernment  bul- 
letin urffee  the  production  of  some 
geese  and  ducks  on  farms  as  a  war 
serTlc*.  It  states  that  the  goose 
grow*  raster  than  any  other  fowl, 
and  botm  geese  and  ducks  are  fat 
produce™  and  yield  pork-fat  substi- 
tutes for  home  use.  Some  people 
say  that  If  they  had  water  or  pas- 
ture they  would  like  to  have  geese, 
but  they  can  keep  geese  without 
water  aid  pasture.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  these  two  conditions  are 
not  in  point  in  connection  with 
geese,  but  I  do  say  that  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary-  The  water  can 
be  furnished  very  well  in  a  wooden 
tub,  cement  trough,  or  small  cistern, 
sunk  in  the  ground  and  filled  with 
a  hose  from  the  water  faucet,  and 
the  pasture  may  be  supplied  by  a 
little  alfalfa  patch,  or  a  barley 
patch  on  a  barren  hillside  or  a 
piece  of  level  land. 

Geese  will  live  entirely  on  grass, 
if  there  is  enough  of  it,  but  they 
do  better,  especially  the  growing 
goslings,  when  given  a  little  mash 
feed  slightly  moistened  once  or  twice 
a  day.  But  they  are  much  easier  to 
feed  thaa  ducks;  don't  eat  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  ducks  will  at  any 
age,  and  grow  very  fast.  Green 
geese  are  a  great  delicacy  that  few 
people  know  anything  of  except  Jew- 
ish people,  but  it  would  not  hurt 
anybody  to  cultivate  the  taste  for 
them.  Last  fall  geese  sold  here  in 
Pomona  for  from  two  dollars  a  head 
and  upward  for  table  purposes,  and, 
considering  the  small  cost  of  raising, 
it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  good 
money  ia  them. 


A  GROWING  EGG  SHIPPING 
CENTER. 


Not  so  many  years  ago  Tulare  was 
a  buyer  of  eggs  that  were  produced 
in  the  Petaluma  district  or  other 
sections  of  the  State,  but  today  this 
little  city  is  an  important  shipping 
point  for  the  distribution  of  the 
large  number  of  surplus  eggs  that 
are  now  produced  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  industry  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  shipments  of  eggs  from  this 
point  during  March,  1918,  amounted 
to  fully  127,000  dozen,  or  about  one- 
fifteenth  the  number  shipped  from 
Petaluma  in  March,  1917,  which  was 
the  record  year  for  March  shipments 
from  tkat  point. 

The  reports  of  the  March  busi- 
ness, made  to  the  directors  of  the 
Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation by  the  manager,  show  that 
the  association  did  a  total  business 
in  Marth  of  $26,000,  of  which 
amount  $14,000  represents  the  value 
of  eggs  received  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket. This  is  an  increase  over  last 
year  for  the  same  month  of  $5,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  association 
handles  but  one-third  of  the  eggs 
which  go  t»  market  from  this  point 
and  indieates  that  there  was  distrib- 
uted hare  in  March  something  over 
$40,000  for  eggs  alone.  At  the 
board  maeting  a  good-sized  squad  of 
new  members  was  accepted  into  the 
association,  which  of  late  has  been 
enlisting  members  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  moath.  The  prices  fixed  to  be 
paid  for  March  eggs  were  36c  for 
selects,  SSc  for  No.  Is  and  30c  for 
No.  2s.  The  manager's  report  showed 


that  the  store  received  and  distrib- 
uted in  March  nearly  $2,000  worth 
of  baby  chicks,  which  fact  speaks 
well  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
industry. 

A  RARE  AILMENT. 


To  the  Editor:  What  might  be 
the  cause,  the  cure,  and,  better  still, 
the  preventive  in  experiences  like 
the  following?  In  the  autumn  of 
1916  I  had  October-hatched  chicks 
that  grew  as  well  as  any  chicks  I 
ever  saw  up  to  about  the  twenty- 
third  day,  when  they  would  begin 
to  develop  sores  along  their  tongues 
and  in  their  throats,  causing  them 
to  decline  the  normal  amount  of 
food.  Some  of  them  would  die,  if  I 
did  not  kill  them  and  burn  car- 
casses, while  others  might  re- 
cover after  contending  with  slobbery 
mouths  for  a  few  months,  though 
they  never  made  the  best  chickens. 
This  trouble  was  somewhat  different 
from  canker,  although  the  sore 
patches  in  mouth  and  throat  were  of 
a  whitish  nature — in  fact,  more 
white  than  would  be  in  the  case  of 
canker.  Such  specimens  later  seemed 
subject  to  scaly  legs.  Would  alkali 
soil  cause  the  throat  troubles? — W. 
S.  T.,  San  Jose. 

The  disease  is  thrush,  similar  to 
the  thrush  that  attacks  babies  in  in- 
fancy. I  don't  know  positively,  but 
believe  it  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
some  element  in  the  egg  from  which 
the  chick  is  hatched.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  preventive,  but  it 
can  be  cured.  If  it  shows  a  readi- 
ness to  bleed,  is  pale  and  white, 
give  staphisagria;  if  there  appears 
a  growth  similar  to  canker,  thuja 
is  the  remedy.  The  scaly  legs  were 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  alkali 
on  the  oily  secretions  that  naturally 
exist  in  the  scales  of  the  shanks. 
Crude  vaseline  or  sweet  oil  ap- 
plied to  the  shanks  and  feet  two  or 
three  times  a  year  will  prevent  this 
trouble. 


LOOKS  LIKE  COCCIDIOSIS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  rabbits  have 
diarrhea  and  droop,  and  in  about 
two  days  die.  They  are  in  different 
apartments  and  where  they  are  not 
in  next  room  they  die  all  the  same. 
My  rooms  are  cleaned  every  day  and 
wet  spots  sprinkled  with  lime  and 
then  with  pine  sawdust  to  keep  their 
feet  from  the  lime.  Their  feed  is 
alfalfa  leaves  and  rolled  barley  and 
just  a  little  white  gyp  corn.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and 
give  a  remedy? — E.  J.  F.,  Visalia. 

Your  feed  and  method  of  clean- 
ing appears  all  right,  but  still  it 
sounds  as  though  your  rabbits  had 
coccidlosis.  If  you  have  bought  any 
fresh  stock  or  borrowed  a  Buck,  or 
anything  like  that,  you  may  have 
introduced  it  in  the  flock.  Boiled 
milk  would  be  of  some  benefit  in 
checking  the  diarrhea.  Boil  and  let 
cool,  then  serve.  Also  keep  rock 
salt  before  them  all  the  time,  and 
be  sure  no  mold  is  on  the  gyp  corn. 
Little  can  be  done  for  this  trouble 
except  to  keep  clean  and  separate 
the  hutches. 


ROUP. 


To  the  Editor:  Am  troubled  with 
my  hens'  eyes,  which  at  first  matter 
and  finally  close;  also,  a  cheesy  sub- 
stance gathering  in  roof  of  the 
mouth.  What  is  the  remedy? — P.  B. 
Long,  Tulare. 

This  is  a  form  of  roup.  Wash  the 
eyes  with  peroxide,  rather  strong 
solution.  Scrape  out  the  cheesy 
matter  from  roof  of  mouth  and  put 
straight  creolin  in  the  cleft  with  a 


feather.  They  will  need  several 
times  attending,  but  if  you  let  it 
run  the  whole  flock  will  be  affected 
and  you  will  lose  many  of  them. 
Better  give  a  general  tonic,  such  as 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  tablespoonful  in 
a  quart  of  moist  mash  twice  or 
three  times  a  week. 


NOT  TRUE  TO  COLOR. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  black 
rooster  tkat  came  from  Andalusian 
stock.  Why  black  from  blue.  He  is 
weak  in  the  back  and  walks  like  a 
penguin.  His  tail  drags.  He  seems 
perfectly  healthy  otherwise.  What 
is  the  matter? — W.  H.  F.,  Tulare. 

A  good  many  Andaluisans  come 
untrue  to  color.  The  weakness  may 
be  rheumatism  or  it  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  too  much  starch  in  the  diet. 
You  did  not  say  what  you  fed.  If 
it  is  rheumatism,  confine  him  for  a 
few  days  and  give  him  iodide  of  po- 
tassium in  his  water — one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  quart  of  water — and  see 
that  he  gets  no  other.  He  will  soon 
be  all  right. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


H.  W.  Skinner,  at  Santa  Rosa, 
who  is  now  seventy  years  old,  says 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  he  made  a  fireless  brooder  for 
some  small  chicks  which  had  lost 
their  mother,  and,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  it  was  the  first  one  made  in 
this  country. 

W.  C.  Smith  of  the  Model  Poul- 
try Farm  at  Corning  is  shipping 
from  2500  to  3000  chicks  per  week. 

The  Auburn  county  farm  advisor 
gives  the  following  as  a  good  dry 
mash  to  keep  before  hens:  5  lbs. 
bran  (rice  may  be  used);  5  lbs. 
shorts,  %  lb.  charcoal,  5  lbs  ground 
barley,  2 lbs  soy  meal,  3  lbs  meat 
scraps,  1-10  lb  salt.  For  grain  to  be 
fed  in  litter,  he  suggests:  1  part 
cracked  corn  and  1  part  barley. 
This  to  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  daily  to  16  hens;  one-third  in 
morning  and  two-thirds  in  evening. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 

We  had  to  stop  advertising  on  account  ol 
being  booked  to  capacity,  but  can  now  accept 
business  lor  prompt  May  or  June  delivery. 

If  it's  White  Leghorns  you  want,  from  flrst- 
clase  breeding  stock,  heavy  laying  strains,  we 
can  suit  you  at  810  hundred.  $90  thousand. 
Also,  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  at 
slightly  higher  prices.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
the  great  winter  layer  and  quick  grower  of 
the  large  breeds,  at  $14  hundred.  Also  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  the  popu- 
lar breeds  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Our  large  modern  plant,  equipped  to  hatch 
efficiently,  means  ability  to  sell  you  the  qual- 
ity you  desire,  hatched  right  and  priced  right. 
Send  for  circular,  with  prices  and  directions 
for  raising  late  spring  chicks.  We  can  ship 
by  parcel  post  or  express,  will  quote  special 
delivered  prices  on  request,  and  you  can  in- 
sure for  safe  delivery.  So  you  will  get  what 
you  pay  for.  Goodwill  through  satisfied  cus- 
tomers has  built  up  our  business  to  its  present 
large  capacity.  12.000  chicks  weekly.  The 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  70.  Campbell.  Cal. 


HOG- AN -CHICK  CHOLERA  (IRE. 
Don't  lose  your  chicks  with  white  diarrhoea 
or  let  cholera  and  other  diseases  infest  your 
flock.  Preventative  as  well  as  cure.  Send 
$2.00  for  sufficient  ingredients  to  make  one 
gallon.  Be  prepared.  Archer,  1003  M  J  St., 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  TOR  VAiC.H  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
lSO-265-egg  type  breeders.  Hatching  eggs: 
baby  chicks  M.  S.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 


"FINEST   HATCHERY    IN   THE  WORLD" 

Baby  Chicks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings.  100's.  1000's.  Hatched  right 
in  our  $00,000.00  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  selected  heavy  layers.  Reasonable 
prices.  Stock — Eggs.  Pebbleside  Poultry 
Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Owning.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICK* — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters: hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Latkaras.  R.  I.  Seas.  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
ataasjrees.  Aneenas;  ales  hatching  eggs.  Write 
far  etrealar  J  H.  Stubsc.  OaBapbefl  Paaltry 
■  nana.  CaaaaawB.  Cal.  

PACIFIC  OB  AST  Aatotaarat  strain  at  B.  C. 
Rhade  Island  Rede:  Hotranized  llodls;  special: 
aae  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
basked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Resedale  Poultry  Farm,  Meter  "A," 
Bex  183A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

THE  FERRIS  BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS — 
Quickly  maturing,  non-wanderers.  Winners  at 
Panama-Pacific.  California  aad  Arizona  State 
Fairs,  Los  Angeles.  Eggs.  ^S.OO  per  12. 
Mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Pomona.  Cal. 
R.  2.  144  D.  

WHITE  BOCKS,  White  Wyandotte*,  Reeks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa 
Crni  Co..  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2.  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn s    Tupman  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS  —  Winners  of  47 
prizes  last  year  at  all  leading  shows.  Great 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chix. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Iveyrooor  Farm,  San 
Leandro.  Cal.  ^  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
steck  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  aeultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Bex  396, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  ^^^^ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY'  CHIX  from 
heavy  laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  lit)  per 
IN.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma. 
Cal.  

BOURBON  REU  TURKEYS — Eggs  $5  per  13. 
My  breeding  Tom  weighs  36  pounds.  A  few 
surplus  birds  for  sale.  Albert  E.  Baltner, 
Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BKEB-TO-LAY"  Hoganlzed, 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  April 
chicks.  March  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm, 
Fairmead.  Cal.  

INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co..  1378  Market  St.,  Sao 
Francisco.  

"EASTMAN'S"  BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized. 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  chicks 
and  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 
Calif.  

BLUE  RIBBON  WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 — 
Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawctski,  Route  B.  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents,  Cal.  

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  from 
America's  leading  strains.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada.  Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


5  Try  the  Coulson 

5,,J      System  qf  Feeding' 

f  Our  free  book  Chickens  f.-om  shell 
/   to  Market  gives  full  particulars 

•  Coulson  Co.. Petaluma  Cal. 


DEVILS 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermis 

Poultry  Lice,  Mites 

M.rmlc  to  PoaltlT. 
Stock  mm!  Plant* 

Prorei  br  run  efts! 

ECONOMICAL 
Sold  Everywhere 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we  have 
been  working  tip  for  20  years.    Wnle  today  (a 
postal  card  will  do)  for  our  special  low  price  for 
the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will  make  heavy  winter  layer*. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  set  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent  profits.  WE  PAY  all  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
THE  B1HN  HATCHERY   Lan«t  in  tie  World  Capacity  225,000  Click.    PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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V&r*.  %}est'#  better. 


DRESSING  ON  A  WAR  INCOME. 


My  Dear  Friends:  Dressing  on  a 
war  income,  which  we  are  all  do- 
ing, has  its  own  problems.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  that  is  very 
helpful  and  that  is  that  most  of 
one's  friends  are  wearing  old  clothes 
or  if  not  old,  clothes  that  are  sub- 
dued in  coloring  and  quiet  in  style, 
so  that  the  contrast  between  old 
and  new  garments  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced. 

SIMPLICITY  THE  KEYNOTE. 

Not  in  years  have  styles  been  so 
simple.  The  lines  of  the  body  dic- 
tate the  present  mode,  and  there  is 
a  certain  restraint  and  moderation  in 
clothes  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
times.  A  straight,  soft,  slender  ef- 
fect is  the  leading  note,  with  modi- 
fled  drapery  very  popular  on  dresses 
for  afternoon  and  evening  wear. 
Panels  continue  to  be  much  in  evi- 
dence, sometimes  forming  a  contin- 
uation of  a  blouse  and  other  times 
being  a  part  of  the  skirt,  but  en- 
tirely free  from  it  and  extending 
on  beyond  the  hem  of  the  skirt, 
making  an  uneven  hem  line.  These 
panels  are  embroidered  in  beads, 
wool,  or  silk,  and  give  a  note  of  in- 
dividuality to  a  garment  which  will 
appeal  to  women  who  like  their 
clothes  to  reflect  their  own  taste. 
The  waist  line  is  either  normal  or 
slightly  dropped  and  practically  all 
dresses  have  either  a  wide  girdle  or 
a  looped  sash  about  the  waist.  In 
thin  dresses  the  long  waisted  bodice 
blouses  over  the  girdle  and  the  gir- 
dle is  draped  low  on  one  hip  and 
caught  up  on  the  other  side  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 

REVIVAL  OF  FRINGE  EFFECTS. 

Fringe  is  having  quite  a  revival. 
It  is  used  on  panels  and  the  ends  of 
sashes,  on  parasols,  knitting  bags 
and  any  place  fancy  dictates. 

Georgette  crepe  is  very  popular 
for  dresses  and  a  good  quality  voile 
is  almost  as  dainty  and  effective  and 
far  more  serviceable.  Voile  will  dry 
clean  well,  as  well  as  launder,  and 
the  simple  manner  in  which  these 
dresses  are  made  makes  the  laundry 
work  very  easy.  Wash  silk  is  be- 
ing used  this  year  for  whole  dresses 
as  well  as  for  wash  waists.  Stripes 
are  the  popular  patterns  on  a  cream 
or  white  ground,  and  while  no  col- 
ors are  guaranteed  anywhere,  the 
colors  are  always  fast  and  launder- 
ing 'does  not  spoil  the  finish  and 
shine.  It  is  a  material  the  home 
dressmaker  would  enjoy,  for  it  is 
easy  to  work  with  and  lends  itself 
to  very  simple  styles.  I  saw  one  in 
which  there  was  a  line  of  gray  on 
a  white  ground,  made  with  per- 
fectly plain  waist,  having  for  its 
attractiveness  a  large  collar  of  lawn 
made  in  fichu  style  with  narrow 
pleatings.    By  the  way,  these  col- 
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lar  and  cuff  sets  are  shown  in  end- 
less designs  and  combinations  of  col- 
ors, so  the  making  of  a  waist  would 
be  simplicity  itself  if  you  purchased 
the  set  ready  made. 

Separate  skirts  of  wash  material 
for  all  purposes  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  stores  and  for  wear  with 
these  are  the  middy  smocks  in  new 
and  distinctive  materials  and  color 
schemes.  The  many  different  styles 
make  it  possible  to  find  one  suitable 
for  house  wear  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. ROSABELLA  BEST. 


POTATO  RECIPES. 


CREAM  OF  POTATO  SOUP. 

One  quart  milk,  1%  cups  mashed 
potato  (either  hot  or  cold),  2  table- 
spoons fat,  \Vz  tablespoons  flour,  1 
tablespoon  chopped  onion  or  onion 
sprouts,  1  tablespoon  chopped  pars- 
ley (may  be  omitted),  iy2  teaspoon 
salt,  %  teaspoon  white  pepper  or  % 
of  red  pepper.  Heat  the  milk  in  a 
double  boiler  with  the  onion;  the 
onion  should  be  removed  before  the 
milk  is  used.  Melt  the  fat,  add  the 
flour,  mix  until  smooth;  add  the 
milk,  return  to  the  double  boiler 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  is 
smooth.  Add  the  salt,  pepper  and 
potato,  beating  until  smooth.  Heat 
thoroughly  and  sprinkle  in  the 
chopped  parsley  just  before  serving. 

POTATO    AND   CORN  CHOWDER. 

Three  cups  potato  prepared  for 
creaming,  4  cups  skim  milk,  2 
ounces  salt  pork,  or  2  tablespoons 
drippings,  1  small  onion,  chopped, 
%  teaspoon  pepper,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
2  tablespoons  flour.  Cook  the  po- 
tatoes until  tender,  brown  the  on- 
ion with  the  salt  pork  or  drippings, 
stir  in  the  flour  and  put  potatoes, 
milk  and  browned  onion  together 
with  the  pepper  and  salt.  Add  a 
pint  of  canned  corn  and  cook  until 
the  mixture  is  creamy. 


A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL. 


The  American  Committee  for 
American  and  Syrian  Relief  are  ask- 
ing for  help  for  Americans,  Syrians 
and  Greeks  who  would  not  have 
lived  through  this  hard  winter  ex- 
cept for  help  that  America  has  given. 
Five  dollars  will  support  a  child  a 
month,  $60  for  a  year.  The  money 
contributed  all  goes  for  relief.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  met  pri- 
vately.   Can  you  help? 


DON'T  WASTE  FLOUR  OR  SUBSTI- 
TUTES. 


Any  mush,  muffins,  boiled  rice, 
baked  or  boiled  potatoes,  stale  bread, 
hot  cake  dough,  stale  cake,  cookies 
or  other  food  left  over  should  be 
added  to  any  fresh  mixture  of  bread, 
muffins,  biscuits,  hot  cakes,  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  waste. 
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MONDAY 
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Use  rolled  oats  or  oat  meal  for 
mush  for  breakfast;  also  for  cook- 
ies, muffins,  hot  cakes  and  bread. 

Use  corn  meal  for  corn  bread. 
There  are  many  kinds;  also  for  corn 
mush  or  porridge,  with  milk,  for 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner;  or  fried 
mush  with  gravy  or  syrup  at  any 
meal;  also  for  corn  muffins,  hot 
cakes  and  bread. 

Use  no  wheat  flour  for  thickening 
gravies,  puddings,  etc.;  use  sub- 
stitute flours. 

Substitutes:  Hominy,  corn  grits, 
corn  meal,  corn  flour,  barley  flour, 
rolled  oats,  oat  meal,  rice  flour  and 
buckwheat  lour. 


MEAT  PIES. 


Another  good  way  to  use  a  little 
meat.  Have  you  ever  used  rice,  corn 
meal  mush,  or  hominy  for  a  crust? 
This  is  less  work  than  a  pastry  crust. 

Four  cups  cooked  corn  meal,  rice 
or  hominy,  1  onion,  2  cups  tomato, 
%  teaspoon  pepper,  1  tablespoon  fat, 
1  pound  raw  meat  or  left-over  meat 
cut  up  small,  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  sliced  onion, 
and,  if  raw  meat  is  used,  add  it  and 
stir  until  the  red  color  disappears. 
Add  the  tomato  and  seasoning.  If 
cooked  meat  is  used,  add  it  with  the 
tomato  and  seasoning,  after  the  on- 
ion is  browned,  and  heat  through. 
Grease  a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer 
of  the  cereal,  add  the  meat  and 
gravy,  and  cover  with  the  cereal 
dotted  with  fat.  Bake  for  half  an 
hour. 


SPOON  BREAD. 


Here  is  an  old-fashioned  soft  spoon 
bread  that  Southerners  Hka.  With 
milk  or  syrup  it  makes  a  satisfying 

dish: 

Two  cups  water,  1  cap  milk 
(whole  or  skim),  1  cup  earn  meal, 
1  tablespoon  fat,  2  sggs,  2  tea- 
spoons salt. 

Mix  water  and  corn  meal  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  cook 
five  minutes.  Beat  eggs  w»ll  and 
add  with  other  materials  to  the 
mush.  Beat  well  aad  bake  in  a 
well-greased  pan  for  26  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  Serve  from  the  same 
dish  with  a  spoon.    Enough  for  six. 


A  piece  of  white  oileloth  tacked 
back  of  the  stove  and  kitohen  table 
will  prevent  the  wall  besoming  dis- 
colored and  greasy. 


HOUSEWIVES    OPEN    WARFARE  ACAINST 
ANTS. 


Now  that  the  rains  are  ♦tst  and  warm 
weather  has  set  in,  the  annual  spring-  in- 
vasion of  the  aggravating  ant  pest  has  be- 
gun, and  nearly  every  housewife  is  com- 
plaining- of  the  nuisance.  In  former  years 
the  women  of  the  house  seemed  to  accept  the 
ant  pest  as  an  evil  that  could  not  be  over- 
come, and  as  a  result  they  threw  away  much 
foodstuff  into  which  the  ants  crept.  Now. 
however,  with  the  great  cry  for  food  con- 
servation, they  have  demanded  a  means  for 
ridding  their  houses  of  the  insects.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  preparation  far  this  pur- 
pose is  the  ant  paste  that  is  put  np  in  the 
rattle-cap  package.  This  paste  certainly 
makes  the  ants  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
All  readers  who  are  troubled  with  these 
bothersome  insects  should  lose  no  time  in 
going  to  the  nearest  drug  store  aad  asking 
for  a  jar  of  Kellogg's  Ant  Paste. 

Since  this  magic  preparation  was  invented, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  by  keep- 
ing out  the  ants,  and  the  paste  has  become 
a  household  necessity  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

After  you  get  the  paste,  take  a  match  or 
stick  and  spread  a  little  en  the  trail  of  the 
ants.  Then  you'll  see  the  ante  collect  and 
devour  it  ravenously.  After  that  they  begin 
to  disappear,  where  to  nobody  knows.  For- 
tunately the  ants  do  not  die  as  soon  as 
they  eat  the  paste,  but  quiokly  disappear. 
As  a  rule,  every  ant  is  gone  within  a  few 
hours.  Sometimes  more  ants  will  appear  in 
two  or  three  weeks  following  the  first  ap- 
plication, but  if  they  do  a  second  spread  of 
paste  will  quickly  hustle  them  away. 


No  Ice  Required;  No  Expense  to  Operate 

"A  LittlelWater  Each  Day  Keeps 
the  Ice  Man  Away" 
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AS  THOU  WET. 

[By  Ethelwyn  Dithridge.] 

If   in   the  sheltering  circle   of  my 
arms 

No  little  child  of  mine  shall  ever 
rest, 

Nor  I  may  feel  the  touch  that  thrills 

and  charms 
Of  helpless,  searching  lips  against 

my  breast, 
Yet   for   the  sake  of  that  beloved 

child, 

Of  whom  my  dream  is  ever  night 
and  day, 

Teach  me  the  mother  spirit,  tender, 
mild, 

That  from  no  childish  heed  can 
turn  away. 

And  if  the  love  that  I  had  held  so 
sure, 

Grow  dim  and  distant  till  it  van- 
ish quite, 
Grant  me  that  changeless  love  that 
shall  endure, 
Strong  and  sufficient  for  earth's 
darkest  night. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  bitterness 
and  pain 
Until  these  futile,  selfish  striyings 
cease ; 

Use  Thou  the  life  I  should  but  spend 
in  vain, 

And  in  the  joy  of  service  grant 
me  peace. 


THE  DAY  AFTER  MOTHER'S  DAY. 

"We  celebrated  Mother's  Day  in 
the  loveliest  way,"  remarked  Billy 
Stone,  as  he  met  Miss  Fowler,  his 
Sunday-school  teacher,  and  walked 
proudly  along  beside  her.  "We  gave 
mother  a  present." 

"How  nice!  I  suppose  you  love 
her  very  much,  don't  you?" 

"Lots." 

"Well,  Billy,  my  man,"  said  Miss 
Fowler,  stopping  a  moment  at  the 
corner  where  she  was  to  turn  off, 
"don't  forget  your  lesson  last  Sun- 
day. You  know  what  our  Bible  tells 
us  about  how  true  love  shows  itself." 

Yes,  Billy  knew.  He  walked  on, 
thinking  of  it,  and  presently  his 
round  face  grew  very  sober. 

"Yesterday  we  told  mother  that 
we  gave  her  the  present  with  our 
love.  Today  is  only  a  day  off,  and 
I  wouldn't  get  up  in  time  for  break- 
fast, I  was  late  at  school,  I  made 
the  twins  mad,  and  I  sneaked  out  of 
the  back  door  so  as  not  to  have  to 
go  for  the  mail.  I  can't  see  how 
anybody,  by  looking  at  the  way 
I've  acted,  could  tell  that  I  like  my 
mother  at  all." 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  when 
Billy  reached  home.  He  and  the 
twins,  who  had  been  playing  in  the 
yard,  all  went  into  the  shelter  of 
the  kitchen  together.  Mrs.  Stone, 
at  work  in  the  next  room,  looked  out 
of  the  window  with  a  sigh.  She  had 
so  much  to  do,  and  there  was  liable 
to  be  trouble  when  the  children  must 
stay  indoors. 

Billy  thought  of  this,  too. 

The  twins  were  hanging  their  caps 
up  with  a  shuffle. 

"I  say,  Robin,"  asked  Billy,  ab- 
ruptly, "how  much  do  you  love 
mother  this  afternoon?" 

Robin 'turned  and  stared  at  him. 
What  a  queer  question;  it  was  not 
a  bit  like  a  boy! 

"Why?"  he  giggled.  "Do  you 
want  me  to  write  some  poetry  about 
it?" 

"Poetry!"  sniffed  Billy.  "I  want 
to  know  how  much — just  plain  how 
much — that  isn't  poetry,  is  it?" 

"That's  arithmetic,"  said  Dora., 

Dora  was  the  eldest  of  them  all. 
She  was  bolstered  up  in  a  big  arm- 
chair by  the  fire;  she  had  been  ill 
for  a  fortnight. 

"How  much?"  repeated  Robin. 
"How  can  you  tell  how  much  you 
love  a  person?" 


"In  plenty  of  ways,"  said  Billy, 
wisely.  "I'll  tell  you  one  right  now. 
I  love  mother  a  boxful." 

With  that  he  picked  up  the  kin- 
dling-box and  marched  out  into  the 
shed. 

A  light  broke  upon  the  twins. 

"Oh-o!"  cried  Harry,  "that's  what 
you  mean,  is  it?  Well,  I  -love  her 
a  pailful,"  seizing  the  water  bucket 
and  starting  for  the  pump. 

"I  love  her  a  scuttleful,"  said 
Robin,  and  he  plunged  down  the  cel- 
lar after  coal. 

Dora  looked  at  the  clock.  She  had 
looked  at  it  five  minutes  before,  and 
said: 

"I  do  believe  my  darling  mother 
is  going  to  forget  the  medicine  this 
time.  I  shall  not  remind  her,  that 
is  sure!" 

"But  I  guess,"  she  said  now, 
reaching  for  the  bottle  with  a  wry 
face,  "I  guess  at  least  I  can  love 
her  a  spoonful!" 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  as 
the  boys  came  back  in  time  to  hear 
her.  Mrs.  Stone  heard  and  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  door. 

"I  hope  there  is  no  mischief  on 
foot;  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get- this  sew- 
ing done." 

Kitty  Stone  had  roused  herself 
from  her  book  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  window-seat  to  listen  to  Billy 
and  the  rest.  So  far  she  had  said  noth- 
ing. But  when  the  kindling-box 
and  the  pail  and  scuttle  were  full, 
and  the  medicine  bottle  a  little  less 
full,  the  covers  of  Kitty's  book  went 
together  with  a  snap. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  "that 
all  of  us  together,  if  we  hurried, 
could  love  mother  this  room  full  be- 
fore she  came  in  and  caught  us? 
I'll  clean  the  stove  out  and  blacken 
it." 

They  worked  like  beavers.  The 
last  tin  was  swung  on  the  nail  and 
the  last  chair  set  back  to  the  wall 
when  Mrs.  Stone's  step  was  heard 
coming  rapidly  down  the  hall. 

"Dora,  child,  your  medicine!"  she 
said. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Dora,  demurely;  "I 
took  it  for  pure  love — to  you,  not 
to  it." 

Her  mother  looked  around  the 
tidy  room,  and  when  she  saw  how 
spick-and-span  it  was  and  when  she 
saw  the  ring  of  smiling  faces,  she 
kissed  them  every  one,  and  her  own 
face  was  as  bright  as  the  brightest. 

"There's  no  other  mother  in  the 
country,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "that  has 
such  children  as  mine!" 

"There,  now,  do  you  see?"  said 
Billy  to  Robin.  "Can't  you  tell  how 
much  you  love  a  person?  We're  go- 
ing to  make  every  day  Mother's 
Day!" — Selected  by  the  Christian 
Advocate.  

REINDEER  MEAT. 

War  acquaints  us  with  strange 
foods.  Horse  meat  has  been  sold  on 
the  open  market.  Whale  meat  is 
tinned  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Shark 
is  praised  by  many;  and  Alaska,  rich 
in  resources,  has  shipped  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year 
38,295  pounds  of  reindeer  meat. 
This  is  about  nine  times  the  ship- 
ments of  1916,  and  another  year 
ought  to  show  greater  gains.  It 
looks  as  if  reindeer  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  meat  animals  that  supply 
the  American  table. 

"My  wife  is  like  George  Wash- 
ington; I  don't  believe  she  could 
tell  a  lie  to  save  her  soul."  "You're 
lucky!  Mine  can  tell  a  lie  the  min- 
ute I  get  it  out  of  my  mouth." 


THAT  CHEESE  RULE. 

Advices  from  Washington  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's order  that  all  cheese  in  stor- 
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ge  must  be  cleaned  up  by  June  15 
.'ill  not  be  strictly  enforced.  Where 
here  is  good  reason  to  allow  some 
f  the  stock  to  be  carried  over,  this 
vill  be  permitted,  providing  the 
peculative  element  is  eliminated, 
domestic  Swiss  and  domestic  will  be 
lermitted  to  be  kept  in  storage  after 
une  15  for  ripening  purposes. 

CREAMED  CHEESE  AND  EGGS. 


Three  hard  boiled  eggs,  1  teaspoon 
at,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup  milk, 
'■fa  teaspoon  salt,  dash  of  cayenne, 
'/t  cup  grated  cheese,  4  slices  of 
oast.  Make  thin  white  sauce  with 
at,  flour,  milk  and  seasonings.  Add 
iheese  and  stir  until  melted.  Chop 
vhites  of  eggs  and  add  to  sauce.  Pour 
>ver  toast  or  crackers — cut  yolks 
)f  eggs  fine  and  sprinkle  over  the 
■overed  toast. 


TO  WASH  SILK  GLOVES. 


Use  only  luke-warm  water  and  a 
Dure  soap.  Do  not  twist.  Rinse 
horoughly,  pull  lengthwise,  wrap 
ind  squeeze  in  a  towel;  then  stretch 
nto  shape  and  lay  flat  to  dry  be- 
:ween  the  folds  of  a  dry  towel. 


Tommy:  "I  wonder  why  the  words 
8  spelled  in  such  a  funny  way." 
Fimmy:  "  'Cause  they  was  made 
n  the  first  place  by  the  school 
:eachers,  and  they  made  'em  so's 
:hey  would  have  to  be  hired  to 
each  how  to  spell  'em." 
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LicktMberger-Ferguson  Co. 

Los  Aageies,  San  Francisco,  Fresno 


Price 
$15.5£ 

Pictures 
2%  x  47A 


2£  Kodak  Jr. 

The  pictures  are  of  the  pleasing  panel  shape,  giving  the  high, 
narrow  proportions  that  are  so  well  suited  to  portraits — and  when 
the  camera  is  held  horizontally,  for  landscapes  and  the  like,  it 
gives  a  long,  narrow  picture  that  is  almost  panoramic  in  effect. 

And  this  long,  narrow  picture  makes  possible  a  thin,  slim  camera  that 
fits  the  pocket — a  detail  that  is  often  important,  and  always  convenient. 

The  S£  Jr.  loads  for  10  exposures,  is  fully  equipped  for  hand  or  tripod 
work.  For  snap-shots  the  shutter  has  speeds  of  1-25,  1-50  and  1-100  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  it  has,  of  course,  the  usual  "time  exposure"  releases.  Well  made  and 
well  finished  in  every  detail — autographic,  of  course.  All  folding  Kodaks  now 
provide  for  autographically  dating  and  titling  each  negative  at  the  time  of 
exposure. 

The  lenses  are- the  best  of  their  respective  types,  are  adapted  to  this 
particular  camera  and  each  one  is  individually  Usltd. 

THE  PRICE 

$15  50 
17  50 
S3  AO 


No.  2c  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens 
Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  ...... 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat/.7. 7  lens  . 


At  Your  Dealer's 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


476  State  St. 


RocmsTita,  N.  Y, 


May  4,  1918 
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Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned  , 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
phimbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran' 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

£Main  Offers  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBorits  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  stile  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars   and   priced.  N 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FORD  OWNERS 

The  Aske  Auto- 
matic Voltage 
Regulator,  $5.00 


With  Dimmer   $6.00 

If  you  have  a  Ford  car, 
write  today  for  information 
telling  just  how  you  can 
have  bright  lights  at  all 
speeds.  The  Aske  is  the  only  patented 
device  guaranteed  to"  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  one  light  without  increased  volt- 
age should  one  light  burn  out. 


The  Aske  Instrument  Board 

complete  with  clock,  dimmer  and  push  and 
pull  switches,  which  are  standard  with 
higher  priced  cars,  decreases  steering 
wheel  vibration,  eliminates  all  starting 
and  lighting  troubles,  adds  beauty  and 
distinction  to  your  car  and  gives  a  won- 
derfully efficient  system.  The  Instrument 
Board  complete  with  Regulator  and  Dim- 
mer $18.00,  without  regulator  $13.00,  with- 
out regulator  and  clock  $10.00.  The  In- 
strument Board  without  equipment  $1.25. 
The  Aske  Dual  Lighting  Units  axe  sold  at 
most  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  direct  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

Aske  Automatic  Voltage  Regulator  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


$ood  Xealth. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastof,  M.  D.J 


The  Abuse  of  Coffee. 

An  acquaintance  recently  said  to 
this  writer:  "What  do  you  suppose 
is  the  matter  with  me?  I  feel  tired 
all  the  time  and  have  to  force  my- 
self to  do  my  work.  I  am  even  tired 
when  I  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing." On  putting  a  few  questions 
as  to  his  dietetic  habits,  he  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  heavy 
coffee  drinker.  He  claimed  that  he 
could  get  n©  relief  from  medication, 
which  is  not  strange,  considering 
the  fact  that  he  persists  in  the  per- 
nicious habit  which  brings  about  the 
ailment  of  which  he  complains.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  probably  the 
victim  of  chronic  caffeine  poison- 
ing. The  overstimulation  of  the 
nervous  system  produced  by  exces- 
sive coffee  drinking  is  inevitably 
followed  by  a  reaction,  and  this  re- 
action manifests  itself  in  both  men- 
tal and  physical  depression.  The 
remedy  for  a  trouble  of  this  kind 
is  the  removal  of  the  cause  and  a 
toning  up  of  the  system. 


Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Longevity. 
Does  alcohol  prolong  or  shorten 
life?  While  many  apologists  for 
alcohol  claim  that  its  moderate  con- 
sumption does  not  shorten  life,  we 
certainly  have  no  evidence  that  it 
prolongs  it.  The  most  reliable  sta- 
tistics on  this  point  are  those  of  the 
actuaries  of  the  life  insurance 
companies.  These  statistics  seem 
to  show  that  abstainers  enjoy  a 
marked  superiority  over  non-abstain- 
ers throughout  the  entire  term  of 
life.  Special  investigations  as  to 
mortality  due  to  alcohol  based  on 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  exam- 
iners of  life  insurance  companies 
show  that  8  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  of  adults  in  the  United  States 
are  traceable  to  alcohol.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  almost  universal  desire  for 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  proof  that  it 
has  any  utility  in  conserving  or  pro- 
longing life. 


Over-Exercise. 

Exercise  is  a  good  thing  taken 
in  moderation.  Most  of  us  are  prone 
to  take  too  little  rather  than  too 
much.  Yet  some  people  get  the  ath- 
letic fad  and  carry  it  to  extremes. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  common  it 
is  for  young  people  given  to  ath- 
letics to  succumb  to  germ  or  other 
disease  onsets?  It  is  mainly  because 
they  have  not  reserve  force  enough 
to  withstand  the  attack  and  throw 
off  the  germ  invasion.  We  should 
store  up  a  reserve  of  energy  rather 
than  willfujly  waste  it  in  some  form 
of  violent  exercise.  If  you  feel  that 
you  must  take  exercise,  take  it  in 
moderation  and  systematically.  Carry 
out  the  same  system  into  your  busi- 
ness. .Don't  rush  and  hurry — and 
especially  don't  worry.  You  will 
reach  your  goal  just  as  soon,  and 
feel  better  when  you  get  there. 


How  to  Grow  Thin. 

We  recently  saw  a  list  of  35  or 
40  articles  of  diet  recommended  to 
persons  who  wished  to  take  on  slen- 
der and  elongated  proportions.  A 
shorter  menu,  perhaps,  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  better  and 
more  quickly.  Hard  work  and  a 
spare  diet  is  about  as  good  a  pre- 
scription as  any  we  know  in  this 
line.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  popu- 
lar, however. 


"Refreshments  will 
be  served" 

TT  makes  little  difference  whether 
-■-  it's  a  dance,  a  school  or  church 
social,  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  meeting, 
a  "get-together'1  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  a  big  rally — 

Chances  are  Ghirardelli's  will  be 
"among  those  present."  And — for 
very  good  reason: 

It  promotes  sociability.  It  provides 
added  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  a 
delicious,  refreshing  food-beverage 
that  is  always  in  order  at  any  social 
function.' 

In  Yi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful—one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


,    AND  COCOA  >y 1 


Rip?  Never! 


You  wouldn't  expect  your  Boss  of  the  Road 
Overalls  to  rip.  You  know  better.  The  seams 
are  so  stoutly  stitched  that  they  last  the  life  of 
the  garment. 

Other  features  you've  come  to  like  so  well: 
big,  swinging  pockets — roomy  but  not  baggy; 
hold-fast,  patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain 
points;  extra  full  seat  insuring  comfort  and 
ease ;  wide  cut  legs  so  you  can  pull  'em  on  over 
woolen  pants.  Altogether  the  best-wearing, 
best-fitting  work  garment  you  can  get 

That's  why  it  is  always  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  Neustadter  product. 


Look  for  the 
Bull  Dog  on 
the  label.  It 
is  your  protec- 
tion. Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so,  much  to 
you  as  it 


NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

San  Francisco  Portland 


you  as  u  «r-  ■ 
does  today  f 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Wool  Prices  Fixed  at  Last. 

Following  an  agreement  between 
the  Quartermaster  General's  Depart- 
ment and  the  Boston  wool  trade,  the 
Government  has  commandeered  the 
entire  stock  of  wool  in  the  store- 
houses of  the  United  States  and  ar- 
ranged to  take  the  1918  clip  as' fast 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep  ranges. 
The  price  is  made  on  the  "scoured" 
basis.  Boston  prices  of  July  31, 
1917,  are  made  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment, as  follows:  Per  pound — Fine 
medium  staple,  $1.70;  half-blood 
staple,  SI. 55;  three  -  eighths  blood 
staple,  %  1.40;  quarter  blood  staple, 
$1.25;  California  eight  months' 
fleeces,  $1.40.  President  Fred  A. 
Ellenwood  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association  figures  that,  on 
this  basis,  California  growers  will 
receive  at  Boston  the  following  prices 
for  wool  in  the  "grease":  Fine  me- 
dium staple,  68c;  half-blood  staple, 
62c;  three-eighths  staple,  60c;  eight 
months'  California,  62c.  In  other 
words,  the  price  in  California  to 
growers  will  run  between  48c  and 
58c,  according  to  quality.  No  wool 
will  be  bought  here,  but  all  will  be 
shipped  to  the  East  to  be  graded  by 
the  Government  graders. 

General  Advance  in  Meat  Prices. 

All  meats  required  for  the  armies 
of  America  and  of  the  allies  will  be 
purchased  hereafter  at  one  bureau 
at  Chicago,  111.  Maximum  prices  for 
May  delivery  have  been  announced 
as  $24.05  per  cwt.  for  carcasses  of 
good  steers  weighing  500  and  600 
pounds,  $24.80  up  to  700  pounds, 
and  $25.55  for  those  above  700 
pounds.  Purchases  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  not  included  in  these 
prices.  For  naval  requirements  the 
maximum  price  is  $24.65,  with  car- 
casses of  cows  of  500  to  600  pounds 
at  $21.50.  Killers  assert  that  they 
must  get  cattle  lower  if  such  max- 
imums are  to  be  enforced. 

Local  packing  houses  this  week 
announced  a  rise  of  l%c  a  pound  to 
wholesalers  as  the  price  of  choice 
steers  and  2c  a  pound  in  the  price 
of  dressed  pork.  Live  beef  cattle 
were  advanced  a  half  a  cent.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  advance 
is  that  demand  sharply  outruns  sup- 
ply. This  condition  prevails  in  all 
the  principal  markets  of  the  country. 

Five  Cents  Profit  on  Storage  Butter. 

Based  on  a  somewhat  extended  in- 
vestigation, the  United  State3  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  finds  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  butter  going  into 
storage  in  1917  was  38.16  cents, 
and  that  the  average  price  out  of 
storage  during  the  distributing 
months  was  44.02  cents.  This  shows 
a  gross  profit  of  5.86  cents  per 
pound,  or  15.35  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment. Deducting  eight-tenths  of 
a  cent  for  insurance  and  storage 
charges,  the  authorities  say  the  net 
profit  was  a  fraction  over  E  cents  a 
pound,  out  of  which  interest  on  the 
investment  must  be  figured. 

Egg  Market  Strong. 

The  egg  market  ts  showing  a  slow 
but  steady  advance  in  price,  and  the 
hope  of  a  lower  market  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  storage  dealers. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  market  will  see 
another  recession  in  prices  until  the 
storage  season  is  over,  which  will  be 
some  time  in  June. 

Breeding  Ewes  in  Demand. 

Commission  houses  in  the  East  are 
reported  to  be  booking  large  orders 
for  ewes,  and  yearlings  are  being 
shipped  to  the  country  at  as  high 
as  $19  to  $20,  and  even  higher  for 
choice  lots.  Throughout  the  West 
it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  pretty  stiff 
price  this  year  to  get  stock. 

Sales  of  Meat  Stocks  Heavy. 

According  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets,  the  sales  of  cat- 
tle and  hogs  at  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  in  March 
were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of 
March,  1917.  Prices  have  also  broken 
all  previous  records. 

$20  Wine  Grapes. 

The  wine  grape  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lodi  are  signing  up  this 
season's  crop  at  a  $20  minimum  per 
ton. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  ore  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FBANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  May  1,  1018. 
WHEAT. 

Reports  from  some  sections  of  the  State 
indicate  that  the  wheat  crop  is  somewhat 
behind  for  lack  of  rain. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    S.43 

California  Club   3.43 

Northern   Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

There  Is  little  demand  for  barley  and 
little  is  being  offered.  Owing  to  the 
nearness  of  the  new  crop,  the  price  was 
lowered  on  the  little  barley  that  changed 
hands  in  this  market. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.5003.70 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  S3.2O03.5O 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weaker,  in  sympathy  with  bar- 
ley.   Rain  is  needed  in  many  sections. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.2003.40 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  3.2003.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.2003.40 

Black  oats   Nominal 

OOBN. 

The  demand  for  corn  continues  light 
and  quotations  are  nominally  lower.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  price  of 
all  grains  have  been  too  high  and.  new 
that  the  new  crop  is  approaching  ma- 
turity, dealers  are  unwilling  to  buy. 
(First-hand  prices  mi  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Kastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.(!0<g3.70 

Milo   maize    3.6003.75 

Egyptian    3.8504.00 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
849  tons.  Although  receipts  hare  been 
small  for  some  time  past,  yet  the  market 
remains  dull  and  inactive,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency.  This  Is  doubtless  due  to 
the  consnmers  refusing  to  buy  more  than 
their  imperative  requirements  from  day 
to  day.  Mowers  have  started  in  several 
sections  on  volunteer  and  alfalfa.  If  the 
dry  weather  continues,  cutting  will  be- 
come general.  The  dry  weather  of  the 
past  week  or  two,  however,  is  having  its 
effect  on  the  prospects  of  a  big  crop, 
and  the  holders  or  hay  in  the  country 
districts  have  been  less  anxious  to  sell. 
The  situation  can  be  summed  np  in  the 
statement  that  buyers  and  sellers  are 
wide  apart. 

Wheat  No.  1  $23.00(325.00 

do,  No.  2   20.00 (§22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00<8<26.00 

Wild  oat    lS.OOfc:  20.00 

Barley    18.00<§20.00 

Alfalfa    17.00fif  19.00 

Stock    13.00®  15.00 

Barley   straw   50080c 

FEEDSTTJFFS. 

The  increased  supply  of  alfalfa  and  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  barley  and  oats 
had  its  effect  on  the  feedstuffs  market, 
lowering  prices  in  those  commodities. 
Otherwise  the  market  was  quiet  and  un- 
changed. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalla  meal,  per  ton  $35.00036.00 

Brau,  per  ton  Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $88.50000.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.O0@T».0O 

Boiled  barley    OO.OOftj 70.00 

Roiled  oats    00.00®70.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nomiual 

Tankage   Htit 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Old  potatoes  are  rapidly  going  off  the 
market.  Many  are  sprouting  and  becom- 
ing unfit  for  food.  They  will  prove  an 
almost  total  loss,  as  there  is  no  demand  for 
seed  potatoes.  New  potatoes  are  coming 
on  the  market  in  increased  quantities  and 
are  selling  lower.  Two  kinds  are  plentiful, 
the  Garnet  Chile  at  4  to  4%  cents  a  pound 
and  Whites  at  3%  to  4  cents.  Onions  are 
lower  again  and  in  little  demand.  Like 
the  potatoes,  much  of  the  old  stock  le 
sprouting  and  cannot  be  sold.  Some  Ber- 
mudas are  coming  In  from  Imperial  Valley 
and  are  bringing  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
Garlic  Is  practically  unchanged.  String 
beans  are  becoming  more  abundant  and 


fetch  from  8  to  12%  cents  a  pound.  Bell 
peppers  vary  in  quality  and  have  a  wide 
range  of  quotations. 

Peas,  large   4@5c 

Peas,  small   405c 

Asparagus,   per  lb  !!"305c 

Carrots,  per  sack  5Oc0$l.OO 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box  6Oc0$l.OO 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  $1.75 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$1.5003.00 

Celery,   per  crate   1.Y502.25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  1.5001.76 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.2601.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug  7$2.50 

Potatoes,  Salinas   $1.7501.86 

Oregon    1.1561.25 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.00®  1.50 

Garnet  Chile   404  ^c 

Whites   3%@lc 

Onions,  Australian  browns  85c©$T.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  204e 

Spinach   (geod)   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20040c 

Green   onions,   box  75c@Il.00 

Peppers,  Bell   

Mexican   i 

String  beans,  per  lb  li 

Beets,  sack   

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  stagnant  at  un- 
changed quotations. 


Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned) 


$0  20* 

}  9.30 

8.504 

1  8.75 

12.004 

!12.50 

13.254 

$13.40 

7.90(5 

i  8.10 

12.504 

i  13.00 

9  254 

)  9.50 

10.504 

tll.25 

7.50C 

!  7.76 

with 

Ught 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  f 
receipts.  A  new  division  of  broilers  is 
made  for  light  stock,  and  quotations  are 
now  given  on  from  %  to  1%  pounds.  These 
are  cheaper  ot  present  than  the  standard 
1*4  and  the  heavier  stock  from  1%  to  2 
pounds.  Jacks  were  more  plentiful  and 
sold  at  a  lower  figure. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  yonng  28031c 

do,  dressed   33(S3flc 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  48052c 

do,  1%  lbs.   43045c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  40043c 

Fryers   50055c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  31@33c 

Leghorn   30031c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42(ff145e 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  19020c 

Geese,  per  lb  26028c 

Squabs,  per  lb  40c 

Ducks   26028c 

do,  old   26c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   17(f?1So 

do.  dressed   20021c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.0002.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  very  steady  this  week,  fluc- 
tuating only  half  a  cent.  The  market  is 
strong  In  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  but- 
ter centers,  and  few  shipments  have  been 
made  out  of  the  State.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  is  going  into  storage  in 
this  State.  Dealers  are  still  a  little  cau- 
tious about  rushing  great  quantities  to 
storage,  hoping  for  a  lower  base  price. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   40%  40%  41     41     41  41 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  slumped  2  cents  for  extras  and  ex- 
tra firsts  on  May  1  and  a  cent  for  firsts 
and  pnliets  on  the  same  day.  The  drop  in 
price  was  due  to  Increased  receipts. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   42     42%  41%  42     41%  39% 

Extra  lsts   40%  40%  41     41     41  39 

Firsts   39%  39%  39     39%  39%  38% 

Extra  pullets.. 40     40%  40     40%  30  38 

do,  Firsts  ...39     39     39    39%  nom.  37% 

CHEESE. 

California  flats  declined  dally  during  the 
past  week.  The  decline  is  ascribed  to  sea- 
sonable conditions,  also  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  cheese  has  fallen  off  ma- 
terially. The  season  for  the  greatest  pro- 
duction ts  at  band  in  this  State  and  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  so  much  cheese 
must  be  taken  from  storage  and  disponed 
ef  during  the  next  six  weeks  makes  the 
entire  list  weak.  California  flats  was  the 
only  eheese  quoted   on  the  exchange  on 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  May  1.  1918. 

The  market  on  Valencia  oranges  Is  strong 
and  all  Indications  point  to  steady  quota- 
tions. Fruit  is  not  sizing  up  as  well  as 
buyers  would  like  to  have  it.  hut  running 
to  medium  and  small.  Pickings  are  not 
keeping  up  to  estimates,  and  the  remaining 
supply  Is  but  approximately  7.000  cars. 
Navel  prices  hold  np  exceptionally  well. 
The  remaining  stocks  of  navels,  seedlings, 
sweets  and  St  Michaels  are  now  mostly 
on  t lie  Eastern  markets.  The  market  on 
lemons  Is  strong,  especially  In  the  North- 
west and  Middle  West.  Quality  of  fruit  Is 
good  and  a  large  percent  of  the  crop  may 
be  able  to  go  East  without  Ice  unless  cool 
weather  back  East  sets  in.  Foreign  lemons 
show  heavy  decay  and  are  not  satisfying. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
for  the  season  up  to  April  30  were  8,267 
cars,  as  against  25,359  cars  same  date  last 
year.  Of  lemons,  2,199  cars,  ns  against 
3.825  last  season.  Of  this  number,  one  ear 
of    oranges   and    none    of    lemons  were 


shipped  from  Central  California,  as  against 
4,064  and  164  cars,  respectively,  last  year. 

At  New  York:  Market  strong  on  navels: 
31  cars  oranges  sold.  Averages:  Valenclas, 
$3.1506.30;  navels,  $3.0606.20:  seedlings. 
$3.2504.60;  sweets.  $3.«>08:iO:  St.  Michaels, 
$30505.15;  bloods.  $3.6506.10. 

At  St.  Louis:  Market  easier;  9  cars  sold. 
Averages:  Valenclas,  $3.6005  96;  lemons. 
$3.4005.40. 

At  Philadelphia:  Market  strong  and 
higher:  6  cars  sold.  Averages:  Valenclas, 
$2.5506.65;  lemons,  $3.6504.50. 

At  Boston:  Market  easier;  19  cars  sold. 
Averages:  Valenclas,  $3.6506.00;  sweets, 
S4.3fHWI.30;  navels,  $3.1005.90 ;  lemons. 
$3.2504.50. 

At  Pittsburgh :  Market  lower  on  oranges, 
steady  on  lemons;  12  cars  sold.  Averages: 
Valencias.  $3.6006.55;  seedlings,  $3.5504.50; 
lemons.  $2.1604.60. 

At  Cincinnati:  Market  lower;  5  cars 
sold.  Averages:  Valencia*,  $»  0503.90: 
lemons,  S2.2604.66. 


May  1.  The  last  quetattona  la  April  •■ 
the  others  were:  California  Y.  A.  fair? 
28  cents;  Oregon  triplet*  25%  and  Oregos 
T.  A.'s  26%.  Storage  cheese  selling  •• 
the  street  brought  about  92%  cents. 

£•   A'8„,\V  Nominal 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  23e 

Cold  storage  flats,  faacy   Nominal 

Oregou  triplets,  fancy   Nominal 

Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy   Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  receipts  of  strawberries  axe  becom- 
ing larger  each  week  and  the  price  is 
dropping  while  the  quality  la  Improving 
Some  chests  sold  as  low  as  $8.66.  A  few 
boxes  of  cherries  and  raspberries  were  dis- 
played on  the  market  and  brought  fancy 
prices. 

Apples  (winesnps)   S2.6O02.5a 

Casabas,  per  crate   .Nene 

Pomegranates   Nome 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  crate   $1.OO01.5» 

do,  per  chest   T.0008.0* 

Loquats,  per  lb  7%012r 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The   market   for   citrus   frulU  remains 
strong  and  steady  with  unchanged  prices. 
The  demand  remains  at  a  high  pitch,  all 
citrus  fruits  moving  easily. 
Oranges: 

Navels   $2  7507  00 

Seedlings    3.5O04.66- 

Valenclas,  fancy   6.0006.66 

Valenclas,  choice   None 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   S5.50rff6.se, 

Choice   4.5O05.66 

Standard    :•.•«-.;  .4 

Lemonettes   2.7603.06 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0003  66 

Tangerines   .None 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried   fruit  market  is  ntadi  dis- 
turbed   by    the   Government   rallag  this 
week  extending  its  existing  embargo  01 
sales  to  June  1st. 

Apples,  1918  crop   t4014%e 

Apricots,  per  lb  12016c 

Figs,  black,  1918  toSllc 

do,  white,  1018  12014c 

Calimyrna,  1918   16017c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1918  7%07%c 

Pears   6011c 

Peaches,  1917   9011c 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Aageles,  April  36,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  held  up  well  the  past  week 
in  the  face  of  good  receipts.  The  arrivals 
were  371,600  pouude  against  343,496  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  With  the  North- 
ern market*  firm  and  Chicago  holding 
steady  and  New  York  up  ht  ea  extras,  re- 
ceivers were  inclined,  to  held  the  market 
well  In  hand  Id  the  face  of  geed  receipts. 
Local  consumption  continues  to  held  up 
with  that  of  recent  week*. 

We  quote: 

California  creamery  extra  39c 

do,  prime  first   38c- 

do,  first   37c 

Daily  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Moa. 

Extra   39     36     3*     S»      »  39 

1917 

Extra   33     33     33     3S     SS  33 

BOOS. 

A  good  movement  was  sad  ia  a  quiet 
way.  While  there  was  leas  trading  on 
'change,  the  street  demand  was  very  good 
and  sufficiently  strong  u>  prevent  much 
of  a  decline.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the 
week,  3145  cases  against  3261  cases  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  truek  receipts 
were  estimated  at  double  as  large  as  those 
by  rail,  which  would  make  the  week's  sup- 
ply nearly  10,000  cases.  Prices  here  held 
up  fairly  well. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Toes.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40     M     M     W     31  39 

Case  count  ....38  S8  38  38  $8  38 
Pullets   38     38     38     38     38  36 

1917— 

Extra   30     32     31%  31%  31%  31% 

Case  count  29     36     36    3*     36%  30% 

Pullets  27%  26%  28     28     26  26 

VEGETABLES. 

More    spring    vegetables  sale  and 

prices  generally  lower.  Demand  fair,  how- 
ever, for  all  good  fresh  si  mi  Potatoes 
higher  and  all  fancy  stock  ia  fair  demand. 
Old  onions  slow  sale  and  lewsr.  Bermadas 
in  good  supply,  fair  demand  aad  steady. 
Cabbage  very  dull  and  lower.  Geed  celery 
Is  very  scarce  end  higher.  Peas  a  little 
lower  but  in  fair  demaud.  The  same  may 
he  said  of  asparagus.  Summer  sqaaah  also 
off  a  little.  String  beans  comlag  ia  more 
freely  and  lower.  Fancy  Bell  peppers 
higher,  but  slow  sale.    Chiles  aasnaaged. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.7802.66 

do,  local,  per  cwt  »60i.ee 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5001. TP 

Onions,  yellow  aad  brown,  per 

f  ^    .9601.66' 

do,  white,  per  cwt   1.7502.66 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

per  crate    1.6001.16 

Garlic,  per  lb  3«?4r 

Cabbage,  per  106  lbs  $1.2001  26 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  13«1*« 

Chile  peppers,  par  lb  10012c 

Celery,  per  crate   $4.6005.06 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.0601.26 

Peas,  per  lb  il06i. 

Asparagus,  per  lb  406* 

Summer  squash,  per  4-hasket 

crate   1M*0S1.6» 

String  beans,  wax.  per  lb  ,..P*10r 

do.  green,  per  lb  166)  12« 

do,  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  14016c 

POULTRY. 

The  market  the  pest  week  was  more  or 
less  demoralized.  A  flood  of  yeung  stuff 
was  in  and  broilers  of  all  klada  were 
forced  sharply  lower.  Fryers  and  hens  re- 
main steady  .  at  last  week's  decHae,  but 
demand  only  fair.  Turkeys  aad  dorks 
steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Bat  are  few 
coming  In. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Breilers.  P  ,  to  a  lbs  26027* 
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PROFITS  OF  CANNERS  FIXED. 
The  Food  Administration,  after  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  announced  the  schedule  of  profits  which  can- 
ners  will  be  permitted  to  make  on  certain  staple  canned  vegetables. 
The  following  are  the  maximum  margins  for  licensed  canners  be- 
tween cost  and  selling  price,  expressed  in  cents  per  dozen  cans: 

Corn  No.  2.  standard  80.10 

Corn  No.  2,  extra  standard  22 

Corn  Ho.   2.   fancy   30 

Peas  No.  2.  substandard  15 

Peas  No.  2,  standard   22 

Peas  No.  2.  fancy   31 

Tomatoes  No.  2.  standard   18 

Tomatoes  No.  2V4.  standard   22 

Tomatoes  No.  3,  standard   27 

Tomatoes  No.  3.  fancy  31 

Tomatoes  Mo.  10.  standard   00 

Tomatoes  No.  10,  fancy    1.00 

These  are  maximum  margins  only,  and  must  be  considered  only  as 
guides.    They  do  not  change  existing  rules. 


Broilers,  auder  IV*  lbs  24@2Sc 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31@X2c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  25<a26c 

Hens  ander  4  lbs  22@23c 

Ducks   27@28c 

Geese  .................................... 25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31@32c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  32(§)33e 

Turkeys,  light   27@2Sc 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  still  slow  sale,  but  prices  steady. 
Loquats  oemlng  In  more  freely  and  some 
Tery  fine  ones  on  sale.  Best  in  good  de- 
mand, but  small  axe  hard  to  sell. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.6001.70 

Jonathan,  4-tier   1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  No.  1,  per  box. .  .1.40(^1.60 

Loquats,  per  lb  2@4%c 

BEANS. 

Very  little  doing  In  this  market  the  past 
week,  and  what  is  moving  Is  mainly  for 
seed.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  Black- 
eye  peas  dull  and  lower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limns,  per  cwt   $12.60 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.    12.60 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyea,  per  «wt   7.50 

Tepary    9.00 

BERRIES. 

The  market  was  well  supplied  with 
strawberries  and  quality  is  much  im- 
proved. Market  lower,  but  demand  good. 
Blackberries  still  coming  In  slowly.  Prices 
are  high  and  sales  slow. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Strawberries — 

Fanoy,  per  30-basket  orate. ..  .$2.00@2.25 


Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1. 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  6.00@6.50 
HAT. 

The  dry  weather  caused  a  little  firmer 
tone  to  the  market  for  grain  hay  the  past 
week.  Demand,  however,  very  lisht  and 
sales  slow.  Alfalfa  continues  dull  and 
weak.  Buyers  taking  lots  for  immediate 
use  only. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   22.0()@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Calif.  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass'n..  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

Much  of  the  speculative  excitement  went 
out  of  the  market  the  past  week.  Our  re- 
view week  opened  in  New  York  Thursday 
of  last  week  sharply  lower  on  May.  Most 
of  the  holders  of  that  option  having  closed 
out,  there  was  no  support  to  the  market 
and  the  South  was  selling  more  freely, 
dealers  there  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  held  on  too  long.  The  May  op- 
tion sold  down  as  low  as  26c.  Since  then 
the  tone  of  the  market  has  been  a  little 
stronger,  but  trading  light,  the  disposi- 
tion being  to  go  slow  until  the  turn  of 
the  month.  July  closed  in  New  York  Mon- 
day 24.90c  and  spot  middling  In  New  Or- 
leans 29.50c,  which  is  the  lowest  for  some 
time  and  demand  only  fair.  A  sharp  break 
was  reported  Tuesday. 

HIDES. 

A  firm  market  and  good  demand  con- 
tinues for  all  hides.  The  government  is 
expected  to  fix  prices  any  day. 

Green  hides: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Kips,  per  lb  13C 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  lie 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  1,  191S. 
CATTLE — Good    cattle    are    still  very 
scarce,    and    prices   have   advanced.  The 
northern  markets  are  very  short  on  cat- 
tle, and  prices  are  still  higher  there  than 
here. 
Steers — 
No.   1,   weighing  900  to  1200 

lbs  12V.@12%c 

No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400 

lbs  ]2V,(B)i2%c 

Second  quality   ll'/;@12c 

Thin   8%@10%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9%@10V> 

Second  quality   8%@9V>c 

Common  to  thin   6%@7%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   7%@8%c 

Fair   6%@7c 

Thin   5@6c 

Lightweight   10%@llc 

Medium   9(5!10c 

Heavy   8@9c 

SHEBP — Spring  lambs  are  coming  to 
market  in  increased  numbers,  but  pack- 
ers have  not  contracted  many  because 
sheepmen  are  holding  for  very  high 
prices.  A  few  deals  have  been  closed 
around  $8.O0@8.G0.  The  market  is  ex- 
ceedingly firm. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@17c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14^4@15c 

do,  ewes   12@12M-c 

TIOGS — Hogs  are  very  scarce,  especially 
In   the   lighter  weights.     The  market  is 
mnchanged   in   price,  but  strong  receipts 
■  ire  being  picked  up  promptly. 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  16  c 

do,  140@300   Ylyic 

do,  300@400   17  C 


Los  Angeles,  April  30,  1918. 
CATTLE — Not  many  fed  cattle  coming 
In  and  it  is  too  early  as  yet  for  grass 
'  cattle.  Hence  a  firm  market  was  had  the 
past  week  and  demand  very  good  at  quo- 
tations for  what  few  good  cattle  ar- 
riving. 

Per  ewt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$10.50012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.50@  9.50 


Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS — A  firm  market  and  fair  demand 
was  had  the  past  week.  Receipts  con- 
tinue light  and  altogether  from  California 
and  many  of  them  light  in  weight.  Yet 
with  strong  markets  East,  killers  paid 
full  quotations  for  what  few  arriving. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.. $14.50015.00 

Mixed,  2OO02oO  lbs.    16.00017.00 

Light,  1750200  lbs   16.00017.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— Offerings  continue  light  and 
under  scarcity  the  market  the  past  week 
was  firm.  Killers,  however,  refused  to 
advance  prices  of  wethers  and  ewes,  but 
bid  lambs  up  $1  per  cwt.,  they  being  in 
light  supply  and  better  demand  than  for 
some  time. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.5O@10.5O 

Yearlings    1050011.50 

Lambs    15.00@16.00 

North  Portland,  April  29,  1918. 

Cattle  receipts  today,  1,000.  Cattle  re- 
ceipts are  approximately  twice  as  large  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
A  bunch  of  prime  steers  sold  today  at  $15.00 
straight  up,  indicating  an  advance  of  at 
least  75  cents  In  the  market  since  a  week 
ago.  iSome  extra  good  cows  sold  at  $14.00. 
Quotations  are:  Good  to  choice  steers, 
$14.00  to  $15.00;  medium  to  good  steers, 
$13.00  to  $14.00;  fair  to  medium  steers, 
$11.75  to  $12.  io;  common  to  fair  steers. 
$10.75  to  $11.76;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$13.00  to  $14.00;  medium  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.75  to  $12.75;  fair  to  medium  cows 
and  heifers,  $7.00  to  $8.50;  canners,  $5.00 
to  $7,00;  bulls,  $7.00  to  $12.00;  calves,  $8.75 
to  $13.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $70.00  to 
$90.00  per  head. 

Hog  receipts  today,  2,350,  a  little  larger 
than  for  several  weeks  past.  Top  hogs 
again  sold  at  $18.00,  although  there  was  an 
undertone  of  weakness  In  the  market.  The 
bulk  sold  up  to  $17.85  with  but  very  few 
going  as  low  as  $17.75.  Portland  prices 
were  again  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  recog- 
nized markets  In  the  entire  country.  Quo- 
tations are:  Prime  mixed,  $17.75  to  $1SOO; 
medium  mixed,  $17.50  to  $17.75;  rough 
heavies,  $16.50  to  $16.75;  pigs,  $15.50  to 
$16.75;  bulk,  $17.85. 


NEW  PRICES  ON  DRIED  FRUITS  POSTPONED. 

New  prices  for  dried  fruits  were  expected  to  be  made  on  May  1, 
and  many  dealers  had  prepared  a  list  which  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  growers  for  the  1918  crop.  Some  of  these  figures  were  tele- 
graphed to  dealers  and  others  last  night,  on  the  belief  that,  as  the 
Government  had  given  no  intimation  to  that  effect,  it  would  extend 
the  period  of  the  prohibition  of  buying  beyond  May  1.  These  dealers 
were  disappointed  at  receiving  notice  this  morning  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  extended  its  prohibition  until  June  1.  This  means  that  the 
dealers  cannot  buy  or  bargain  to  buy  any  dried  apples,  peaches, 
prunes  or  raisins  before  the  first  of  next  month.  The  sudden  change 
of  date  upset  the  entire  market  so  far  as  quoting  prices  is  concerned. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTUBED  PIPE 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed rood  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using  our 
1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guar- 
anteed. Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carburetor 
Company,  318  Madison  street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer, 
20-40.  No.  464D.  never  used.  Cost  $4,250. 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley.  Pleasanton  P.  P..  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log.   Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 

Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building:,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


AVERY  6-10  ORCHARD  TRACTOR  for  sale 
— Practically  new.  Owner  expects  to  go  to 
war.  Sacrifice  for  immediate  sale.  L.  M. 
Washburn.  Gllroy.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  Miring  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


•i&  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 

Zaok  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  New  Openings — 
April  20 — 300.000  acres  moist  Agricultural 
Oregon  Railroad  land  adjoining  California.  Get 
County  Maps.  Jackson.  Josephine,  Douglas,  and 
Curry,  $2.50  each,  and  get  land  held  fifty 
years  by  railroad,  adjoining  improved  land. 
Wort*  $14,000  per  160.  California  County 
sectional  maps  showing  Government  land, 
$3  50  any  county.    Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


BIG  CUT  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
•est  agricultural  part  of  Snohomish  county; 
$25  per  acre;  10  yearly  payments;  paved 
roads,  railways,  mills,  factories,  schools, 
plenty  of  work  for  the  laboring  man.  The 
beet  proposition  on  the  market  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  farm.  Send  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature. Brownell  Land  Co.,  904  Third  ave- 
nue.  Seattle. 


160-ACRE  COMBINATION  RANCH  —  near 
Tehachapi;  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  Address  owner. 
C.  T.  McKinnie.  Tehachapi.  Cal. 


FIFTY  ACRES  good  fruit  land  in  Western 
Yolo.  Frostless  location.  Sale  by  owner. 
Particulars,  address  Box  1040,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SMALL  DAIRY  RANCH  for  rent  on  shares. 
Have  7  cows.  Could  keep  14  or  18.  Box  76, 
Route  2,  Merced,  Cal. 


160-ACRE  RANCH  in  Humboldt  county; 
good  layout.     Box  1000.  Pacific  Rural  Ptrbs 


GOVERNMENT  LAND,  Oregon,  California. 
Booklet.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 


20,  40  OR  80  ACRES  FOR  SALE  or  trade 
Address.  Box  144.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  with  working  interest  as 
manager  of  large  ranch.  Have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  all  branches.  Part  salary,  balance 
in  percentage  of  profits  made.  Lock  Box  220. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, married,  is  open  for  position.  Under- 
stands thoroughly  prunes,  apricots,  pears  and 
almonds.  Understand  cattle.  Can  take  full 
charge.    Box  1030.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Experienced  pruner  for  citrus 
trees.  Man  between  30  and  40.  In  answering 
state  experience  and  wages.  Nathan'  W. 
Blanchard  Investment  Co.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

TESTED  BEAN  SEED  —  Hardy,  upland 
grown  seed  beans  will  increase  your  yields. 
We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Teparys,  Mexi- 
can Red.  Pinks.  Lady  Washington,  Small 
Whites,  Red  Kidney,  Blackeyes,  Bluepods  and 
Pintos.  All  seed  tested  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture. Get  our  booklet.  Bean  Varieties  and 
Their  Local  Adaptations.  A  dictionary  on 
bean  seed.  Write  for  prices  before  planting 
season.  Desk  A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto. Cal. 


RHUBARB — 5000  Wagner's  Giant  Winter 
Crimson  and  Amber,  3-year  divisions;  not 
seedlings;  paid  Wagner  $200  per  1000.  Best 
offer  will  take  the  lot,  or  sell  smaller  quan- 
tities. Have  to  quit  ranching.  C.  Gundlach. 
1016  Sixth  street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


FOR    SALE   AT    WHITT1ER,    CAL. — 1400 

Valencias.  3000  Eureka  lemon  trees,  three 
years;  bud  selection  from  record  trees.  This 
stock  must  come  off  the  land.  Here  is  your 
opportunity.  A  snap.  Thrifty  stock  not 
culled  over.  Prefer  selling  in  nursery.  How- 
ever, will  deliver  and  set  for  purchaser.  Also 
10.000  one-year  lemon  stock  near  San  Diego. 
Cal.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite,  Glendora,  Cal.,  Box 
154.  

RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED  showing 
high  germination  test  and  free  of  dodder  or 
noxious  weed  seeds.  Have  more  seed  than  I 
can  use.  Let's  deal  direct.  Write  for  pro- 
ducer's price.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Send 
your  order  today.  James  Henry,  Box  086, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

HEADQUARTERS  for  alfalfa  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned  to 
the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When  buying 
from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff  or 
weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  504-506  J  street.  Sac- 
ramento.  Cal.  

SEEDS  FOR  SALE — 5  tons  white  dwarf 
Milo  Maize.  Ton  Amber  Cane  Soudan.  1100 
lbs.  fancy  Arizona  Alfalfa.  22c.  1200  lbs. 
S.  Peruvian  Alfalfa.  2  Cars  Milo  Maize  for 
feed  or  seed.  Hay  in  carloads.  Artichokes. 
Box  501.  Fowler,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  redeaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth    street,  Bakersfield.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — We 

make  a  specialty  of  shipping  to  outside  points. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on  request,  stat- 
ing quantity.  Plants  ready  April  to  May. 
Address  Box  522.  Merced.  Cal.  

FANCY  LOT  OF  SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE 
— Doubly  recleaned;  plump  and  acclimated; 
grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of  germination. 
Price.  18c.  f.  o.  b.  Napa  in  hundred  pound 
lots;  20c.  in  smaller  lots.    T.  H.  Stice.  M.  D. 

AVOCADO  TREES — Budded;  the  Fuerte 
variety  is  hardiest,  and  bears  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality.  Send  for  new  illustrated  de- 
scriptive circular.  West  India  Gardens.  Alta- 
dena,  Calif.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell,  Lindsay,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  for  sale,  slightly  dam- 
aged by  fire.  Price  seven  to  fifteen  cents  per 
lb.  Write  for  further  information.  L.  A. 
Gunther,  Los  Molinos.  Tehama  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE: — 50,000  tomato  plants.  Best 
variety  for  cannery  pack.  Very  hardy  plants. 
Contract  price  $5  per  1000.  S.  Eushino,  R.  F. 
P.,  Campbell.    Phone  S  J  501  S.    R.  2.  

OREGON  IMPROVED  STRAWBERRIES — 
Logan  and  Lawton  blackberry  plants.  Apply 
D.  M.  Searby,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sebaetopol.  Cal. 

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED  at  20e  per  pound 
in  100-pound  lots,  22  %c  in  smaller  lots.  W. 
P   Muncy.  Doyle.  Cal  

TOMATO  PLANTS — "Stone,"  large  and 
stocky,  postpaid,  $1.25  per  100.  J.  F.  Swett. 
Martinez,  Cal. 
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True  Tiro  Economy 


The  most  economical  tires  you 
can  buy  are 

First — Tires  that  will  travel 
the  greatest  number  of  miles 
per  dollar  of  cost. 

Second — Tires  that  will 
give  you  the  greatest  use  of 
your  car. 

United  States  Tires  are  long 
mileage  tires.  They  reduce  your 
tire  expense  by  the  mile  and  by 
the  season. 

United  States  Tires  are  sturdy 
tires.  They  are  built  for  endur- 
ance. They  will  give  you  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  service 
enabling  you  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  car. 

Both  factors  are  more  than  ever 
important  in  these  times  of  war. 

Economy  is  a  national  duty, 


— the  nation  demands  utmost 
service  from  every  car, 

— the  country  is  calling  on 
every  farmer  to  further  increase 
his  magnificent  efforts  of  last 
year  toward  supplying  food  for 
the  World. 

Equip  with  United  States  Tires. 
There  is  a  United  States  type  and 
tread  to  suit  every  car,  every  road, 
every  service. 

The  nearest  United  States  Sales 
and  Service  Depot  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  selecting  right 
tires  for  your  needs. 

For  passenger  cars  —  '  Chain '. 
'Usco',  'Royal  Cord',  'Nobby'  and 
'Plain'.  Also  tires  for  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and 
Aeroplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling 
Worth  and  Wear  that  Make  Unified 
States  Tires  Supreme. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


RED  CROSS  NEEDS  $100,000,000  FOR  OUR  SOLDIERS.    GIVE  YOUR  SHARE  MAY  20-27 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAY  11,  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


Elements  of  Efficiency  on  %e  Farm 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


SHORT  TIME  AGO  I  called  on  a  rancher  who  is  considered 
very  prosperous.  I  went  because  I  had  heard  repeatedly  of 
his  success,  and  I  was  curious  to  learn  the  reason  of  it. 
Before  my  visit  I  had  formed  the  idea  that  he  must  be  a 
man  of  original  ideas — a  genius — and  that  he  did  everything 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  I  expected  to  find  things  about  the  ranch  quite 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

But  I  was  surprised,  on  making  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  find  that  there 
was  no  radical  difference  in  the  looks  of  his  ranch  and  those  of  his 
neighbors.  He  had  the  same  breeds  of  livestock,  raised  about  the  same 
crops  and  used  about  the  same  tools.  Also,  I  found  that  he  was  a  man 
of  only  ordinary  natural  ability — no  better  endowed  by  nature  than  any 
of  his  neighbors  who  were  making  only 
cents  where  he  was  making  dollars. 

What,  Then,  Was  the  Secret  of  His  Success  ? 

I  stumbled  upon  it  accidentally,  and  it 
was  nothing  else  than  an  ordinary  little 
8x10  building.  As  I  approached  it  I  won- 
dered what  it  was  used  for.  Its  form  was 
that  of  a  poultry  house,  but  its  doors  and 
windows  made  it  look  more  like  a  minia- 
ture dwelling.  But  I  was  not  held  in  sus- 
pense long.  My  host  opened  the  door  and 
after  one  look  into  the  interior  I  cursed 
myself  for  my  stupidity  in  not  recognizing 
what  it  was  the  minute  I  set  eyes  upon  it. 

It  was  the  rancher's  office.  Not  a  costly 
building  erected  especially  for  this  purpose, 
but  an  old  hen  house,  freshly  painted  inside 
and  out,  arid  converted  into  a  tidy,  cosy 
room.  And  after  I  had  noticed  his  desk, 
his  typewriter,  his  table  on  which  were 
the  leading  farm  papers,  his  bookcase  in 
which  were  all  the  standard  agricultural 
and  livestock  books,  his  files  in  which  were 
all  the  important  Government  and  State 
bulletins;  after  I  had  inspected  his  record 
system  and  had  seen  the  close  tabs  he  kept 
on  his  crops,  his  livestock,  his  help  and  his 
customers,  I  didn't  have  to  ask  him  the 
reason  for  his  success.  I  knew  that  this 
man  was  a  better  farmer  than  his  neigh- 
bors because  he  used  better  methods,  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  devise  these  im- 
proved methods  by  reading,  studying  and 
planning,  while  his  neighbors  had  been 
asleep  at  the  switch. 

Farming  Requires  Head  Work,  as  Do  Other 
Businesses. 

The  principles  underlying  farming  are 
the  same  as  those  underlying  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  carry  out  his  farm  work  purely  as  a  matter  of  muscular 
effort  has  mighty  little  success  as  compared  with  the  one  who  makes 
his  work  a  matter  of  careful  planning  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  history  of  early  farming  in  this  country  is  the  story  of  a  careless 
competence  gotten  from  a  fresh  and  virile  soil  with  comparative  ease. 
The  lands  were  virgin  and  productive  and  grew  heavy  crops  without 
fertilization  or  excessive  cultivation.  The  farmers  made  a  living,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  those  days,  and  were  satisfied. 

But  conditions  are  quMte  different  today.  Land  costs  more.  The  soil 
shows  the  effects  of  years  of  cropping,  and  needs  heavy  fertilizing.  Im- 
plements, stock  and  labor  all  cost  more  than  they  formerly  did,  and  the 
land  must  yield  heavier  if  the  farmer  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  His 
son  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  crude  manner  of  living  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  pioneers,  and  he  demands  better  things.  He  has 
felt  the  touch  of  porcelain  at  boarding  school,  and  is  no  longer  satisfied 
to  pull  down  the  blinds  in  a  cold  kitchen  on  Saturday  night  and  attempt 
to  take  a  bath  in  a  washtub  of  water,  heated  in  a  kettle  on  the  kitchen 
stove.    He  wants  a  bathroom,  modern  implements,  electrical  devices  for 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  making  the  mis- 
take of  using  the  anus  and  legs  so  much  that 
the  head  doesn't  have  a  chance,  and  a  good 
epitaph  for  tlicm,  to  be  placed  in  the  cemetery 
of  failure,  would  be: 

An  hour  with  a  book  would  have  brought  to  mind 
The  secret  that  took  him  a  whole  year  to  find. 
The   methods  he   learned   at   an  enormous  expense 
Were  all  on   a  library  shelf   to  commence. 
But  alas,   poor  farmer,   too  busy  to  read; 
He  was  also  too  busy,  it  proved,  to  succeed. 

"The  poorest  of  men,"  says  Disraeli,  "is  he 
whose  labor  leaves  him  no  time  for  think- 
ing; whose  every  hour  is  filled  with  the  tasks 
that  cam  his  bread." 


his  mother,  an  automobile  to  take  the  family  to  town  to  attend  theaters 
and  entertainments  and  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

Standard  of  Living  Advanced. 

To  meet  this  higher  standard  of  living,  better  farming  must  be  prac- 
ticed, and  this  same  boy  is  finding  the  way  to  do  it.  He  has  had  a  few 
months  at  an  agricultural  school,  has  seen  some  demonstrations  at  an 
experiment  station,  or  has  been  aroused  by  some  of  the  information  pre- 
pared by  the  Government.  So  he  takes  a  poor  piece  of  land,  practices 
scientific  cultivation,  raises  more  than  dad  does  on  his  best  soil,  and 
proves  to  the  latter  the  value  of  "book  larnin." 

Down  in  North  Carolina  a  farmer  had  a  piece  of  land  so  poor  that 
pigweed  wouldn't  grow  on  it.    He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  so  offered  it 

to  the  negroes  for  a  graveyard.  But  they 
wouldn't  accept  it.  "We're  mighty  'bleeged. 
sir,"  said  one  old  colored  man,  "but  we 
couldn't  use  dat  dere  patch  to'  a  cemet'ry, 
sir,  'less  youse  put  some  good  ground  onto 
it,  fo'  when  Judgment  Day  comes  none  of 
us  could  rise  up  outen  dat  soil.  Gabriel's 
horn  couldn't  raise  a  nigger's  soul  up  outen 
dat  poor  patch,  sir."  And  so  for  forty  years 
a  plow  was  never  stuck  into  the  ground. 
But  finally  son  Jim  came  home  from  agri- 
cultural college,  applied  "science,"  and 
made  that  hopeless  patch  yield  fifty  bushels 
of  corn.  > 

Son's  System  vs.  Father's. 

Back  in  Iowa  a  pious  old  father  was  con- 
tented with  a  yield  of  thirty-three  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  But  his  son,  who  had 
been  studying  agriculture  in  the  high 
school,  grew  weary  of  hearing  the  old  man 
sing  the  hymn,  "Lord,  what  a  wretched 
land  is  this  that  yields  us  no  supply."  So 
he  selected  his  seed  scientifically,  tested 
each  ear  skillfully,  planted  and  cultivated 
wisely,  and  raised  ninety-three  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  same  farm  in  the  same  year, 
and  on  no  better  land. 

In  a  country  church  back  in  Illinois  the 
pastor  preached  one  Sabbath  morning  from 
the  text,  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  The  sermon  was  not  alle- 
gorical, but  practical.  It  was  poor  in  piety 
but  rich  in  suggestions  as  to  seed,  soil  and 
fertilizer.  Also,  the  preacher  recommended 
books,  bulletins  and  magazines  to  help  the 
farmers  in  their  work.  The  advice  was 
heeded  by  many,  and  the  result  was  that  at 
the  next  county  fair  there  were  exhibited 
wheat  as  large  and  as  hard  as  buckshot, 
pumpkins  almost  as  big  as  balloons,  potatoes  that  made  every  Irishman 
dance  for  joy,  and  onions  whose  fragrance  could  be  enjoyed  in  adjoining 
counties. 

Some  Farmers  Still  Unconvinced. 

There  are  still  some  farmers  who  are  skeptical  about  the  application 
of  science  to  the  operations  of  farming  and  the  problems  of  animal  pro- 
duction. They  draw  a  straight  line  between  what  they  call  the  practical 
and  the  scientific.  They  will,  however,  admit  that  nowadays  practical 
agriculture  has  a  lot  of  systematized  common  sense  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
yet  that  is  all  there  is  to  science.  It  is  simply  collecting  facts  and  ex- 
periences from  which  to  draw  conclusions,  so  that  work  can  be  carried 
on  with  certainty  as  to  results. 

Physical  Infirmity  Turned  to  Good  Account. 
There  is  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  who  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  years 
ago.    At  that  time  his  farm  hardly  paid  any  profit.    His  hard  work  with 
his  hands  did  not  enlarge  his  bank  account.    But  during  the  long  days 
that  he  spent  on  his  back  he  read  books,  bulletins  and  magazines,  studied 
(Continued  on  page  616.) 
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EDITORIALS 


EFFICIENCY. 

Wl  DID  NOT  love  the  word  at  first  sight.  It 
had  "a  lean  and  hungry  look."  As  perhaps 
am  artist  might  say,  its  "atmosphere" 
seemed  exhaustive  and  its  attitude  that  of  a  de- 
sire to  suck  all  the  milk  out  of  human  kindness. 
It  had  a  fair,  smooth  exterior,  polished  and  molded 
like  that  of  a  creamy  scallop,  but  we  were  sure 
that  the  heart  of  it  was  not  only  dry  but  thirstily 
absorptive  of  juice  from  all  contiguous  succulence 
— a  thing  with  the  aspect  of  a  mellow  marrow 
and  the  soul  of  a  dish-rag  gourd! 

And  from  what  we  have  seen,  in  the  little  in- 
dustries with  which  we  are  familiar,  of  the  regu- 
lation of  operations  by  the  rules  of  efficiency,  the 
suspicion  ha*  arisen  that  there  was  involved  a 
saving  at  the  spigot  and  a  loss  at  the  bung-hole, 
because  these  rules  excluded  all  judgment  of  the 
will  of  a  man  to  work,  and  the  skill  which  is 
born  of  it,  and  merely  credited  his  strokes  per 
second.  These  rules  would  condemn  the  boss  of 
the  gang  for  taking  two  minutes  and  matches  to 
light  his  pipe  when  one  of  each  should  do — for- 
getting that  if  he  got  a  poor  light  he  would 
crossly  chide  the  workman  who  took  two  motions 
to  kill  a  mosquito  and  rub  his  ear  when  one  slid- 
ing stroke  should  do  both — forgetting  also  that  a 
man  with  a  stinging  ear  will  make  a  mis-stroke 
with  his  hoe  and  chop  off  at  the  root-crown  the 
plant  he  was  working  to  protect  and  save.  And 
so  we  came  to  hate  and  despise  the  new  industrial 
god,  efficiency — because  his  worship  ignored  the 
best  thing  in  a  man,  his  intelligence  and  yearn- 
ing to  do  things  aright,  and  ruled  out  the  com- 
mon sense  in  human  experience:  that  he  who 
works  fastest  works  not  always  best! 

And  then,  floating  down  the  years  from  the  time 
when  Modern  efficiency  doctrines  were  first  con- 
ceived, we  have  come  at  last  to  much  thought 
about  efficiency  as  a  national  attribute.  We  have 
seen  in  it  the  spiritual  famine  of  invoked  effi- 
ciency made  a  world-spectacle  and  a  world-curse. 
We  have  seen  the  Prussian  ideal  of  super-human- 
ism trampling  upon  everything  true  and  noble 
which  mankind  has  gained  since  man  catapulted 
himself  from  his  primeval  paradise.  We  see  the 
German  people  imagining  a  vain  thing  and  the 
world  arising  to  free  itself  forever  from  the 
apotheosis  of  efficiency! 

PROFICIENCY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

TUB  EXCELLENT  writing  which  Mr.  Whitten 
does  for  this  issue  of  our  journal  (and 
which  he  will  pursue  to  more  practical  de- 
tail of  application  to  farming  in  another  article) 
will  emphasize  the  fact  that  what  we  need  in  in- 
dustry is  efficiency  based  upon  proficiency.  Take 
very  simple  dictionary  definitions  of  the  two: 
"Efficiea«y — effectual  agency  or  power.  Proficiency 
— degree  of  advancement  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, scienco  or  art."  Efficiency,  then,  is  the 
power  to  come  through;  proficiency  is  knowing 
how  to  come  through,  upon  which  any  broad  and 
true  power  to  come  through  must  be  based.  It  is 
really  proficiency  which  Mr.  Whitten  properly 
exalts,  for  hie  article  treats  of  outfit  and  ways  to 
get  wise  and  he  makes  very  pertinent  suggestions 


about  the  farmer's  wisdom-shop,  the  tools  he 
should  have  in  it  and  how  he  must  always  have 
these  tools  handy  and  sharp  to  cut  his  daily  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  need  to  try  to  add  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  Mr.  Whitten's  writing,  which  is, 
we  presume,  a  reflection  from  his  own  experience 
and  therefore  has  the  best  of  all  power  to  reach 
the  minds  of  his  readers. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  we  can  draw  from 
the  world  crisis  a  suggestion  that  a  national  con- 
ception which  will  fail  to  come  through,  because 
it  is  a  misconception,  has  a  lesson  applicable  to 
individual  as  well  as  national  endeavor.  The 
Germans  are  making  themselves  abhorrent  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  because  they  claimed  world- 
supremacy  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  without  pro- 
ficiency. Their  abominable  immorality  in  war 
shows  that  they  have  no  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge of  nature — either  human  or  divine:  they 
have  deceived  themselves  every  time  they  have 
projected  a  movement  upon  their  presumptions  of 
the  quality  of  individual  or  national  manhood: 
their  frightfulness,  undertaken  to  terrorize  and 
intimidate,  has  engendered  heroism:  their  propa- 
ganda to  placate  and  pacificate  has  aroused  the 
scorn  and  anger  of  all  able  to  discern  its  treach- 
ery and  deceit.  For  a  generation  they  have  wor- 
shipped a  false  god  of  efficiency  in  killing  as  ef- 
fectual in  world  dominion  and  they  approach  their 
overthrow  because  they  have  no  proficiency  in 
understanding  that  strong  nations  will  not  go 
to  the  block  nor  allow  weak  nations  to  be  driven 
thither. 

Therefore  we  say:  with  men  and  nations,  with 
farming  and  empire-building,  assumptions  of  ef- 
ficiency without  proficiency,  and  efforts  to  regulate 
by  systems  without  discerning  human  factors,  are 
vain  and  inglorious. 

J*     J*  J* 
PROFICIENCY  NOT  ENOUGH. 

BUT  WE  HASTEN  to  remark  that  knowledge 
is  not  power — the  old  proverb  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Knowledge  is  only 
power  when  it  has  the  proper  punch  to  it,  and 
that  is  efficiency.  Therefore,  proficiency  and  ef- 
ficiency, which  is  based  upon  it,  are  both  to  be 
striven  for.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  neither  of  these  things  is  to  pe  found  in  the 
outfit,  nor  in  the  system,  nor  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  it,  but  in  the  use  of  all  these  things — 
that  is,  in  the  man-power  in  the  machine.  In  the 
excellent  provisions  and  methods  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ten describes  two  things  impress  us  as  funda- 
mental and  indispensable:  first,  the  "farm  office," 
in  which  things  can  be  put  and  kept  to  match 
the  memory  cells  of  the  operator  and  to  which  the 
goddess  of  sllcking-up  will  deny  herself  the  right 
of  intrusion;  second,  the  observance  of  rigid  and 
reasonable  classification,  according  to  subjects,  of 
all  things  which  are  saved.  If  these  two  funda- 
mentals are  observed,  there  can  be  much  latitude 
allowed  in  their  application.  Mr.  Whitten's 
morocco  folders  for  pamphlets  are  beautiful  and 
enjoyable  and  they  keep  things  splendidly  when 
they  are  installed  in  them  as  he  describes,  but 
the  outfit  of  folders  which  he  mentions  costs  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars — not  counting  the 
labor  of  mounting  pamphlets  therein.  We  have 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  groups  of  pamph- 
lets which  he  specifies,  lying  flat  in  well-ordered 
piles  on  board  shelves,  each  with  its  own  inches 
of  shelf  and  its  label  on  its  place  below — holding 
a  collection  of  about  forty  years,  which  is  to  us 
priceless.  Pamphlets  in  such  piles  are  handier 
to  look  over;  each  one  is  easier  to  hold  in  one 
hand  while  one  is  writing  with  the  other  and 
more  quickly  restored  to  Its  place.  When  we  take 
down  a  pile  we  know  that  we  have  in  hand  all  we 
have  on  that  subject,  for  it  is  our  practice  to  place 
the  clippings  in  the  same  piles  and  the  pamphlets 
hold  them  clean  and  flat.  In  our  younger  days 
we  tried  all  kinds  of  cases,  covers,  pigeon-holes, 
etc.,  and  abandoned  them  all.  So  long  as  one 
observes  rigidly  such  classification  according  to 
subjects,  as  Mr.  Whitten  insists  upon,  one  can 
devise  his  own  ways  of  storage  and  still  be  able 
to  find  quickly  what  is  desired.  To  have  a  place 
to  work  and  keep  things  and  to  have  his  own  idea 
of  order  in  it,  which  includes  subject-classifica- 
tion, puts  one  on  a  proficiency  route.  Whether  he 
gets  to  an  efficiency  station  or  not  is  up  to  him 
as  a  human  being;  no  system  can  get  him  there, 
but  it  will  carry  all  his  baggage  when  he  arrives! 


A  RURAL  PROFANATION. 

IF  WE  CAN  READ  his  lines  aright  through  our 
tears,  Mr.  Whitten  really  suggests  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  worth  a  thousand-fold 
more  in  mangled  fragments  than  in  the  integrity 
and  symmetry  with  which  it  goes  forth  from  our 
tender  hands.  We  held  Mr.  Whitten  a  friend  of 
ours  and  as  we  feel  his  steel  slitting  our  ribs  we 
must  cry,  with  Caesar,  "Et  tu,  Brute!"  Of  course, 
if,  as  a  domestic  war  measure,  we  should  find  our- 
selves jammed  under  a  few  box  covers  with  a 
match  applied  to  our  coat  tails  to  light  a  kitchen 
fire,  we  might  be  heroic,  but  to  be  cut  in  strips 
and  slid  into  Mr.  Whitten's  "transfer  cases" — per- 
ish the  thought!  For  how  does  a  subscriber  know 
which  will  be  to  him  the  "helpful"  articles  a  few 
months  hence?  Our  common  experience  with 
readers  asking  for  back  numbers  is  that  they 
"didn't  think  I  had  any  use  for  that  article,  but 
now  I  want  it  badly."  We  find  the  most  frequent 
calls  are  for  the  contents  of  some  running  de- 
partments— the  answers  to  some  question  which 
the  writer  "remembers  we  answered  soma  months 
ago,"  "how  prices  were  for  some  article  last  sea- 
son," how  about  some  crop,  "for  I  am  thinking 
of  going  into  it,"  etc.,  etc.  We  must  protest  Mr. 
Whitten's  advice.  The  Rural  Press  in  its  Integral 
form  is  current  agricultural  history:  its  contents 
are  classified  and  opened  for  ready  reference  by 
the  half-yearly  index.  It  should  be  bound  in  its 
half-yearly  volumes.  This  is  quickly  done  by  in- 
serting each  issue  when  read  in  the  "binders" 
which  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  or  by  keep- 
ing the  weekly  issues  flat  on  a  wide  shelf  and 
sewing  the  six-months  bunch  together  with  an  awl 
and  strong  twine — gluing  on  a  stiff  brown  paper 
cover  to  keep  the  index  on  the  last  page  bright 
and  clean.  One  should  no  more  think  of  clipping 
from  the  Rural  pages  than  he  would  of  canning 
fragments  of  his  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  in 
"transfer  cases"  to  be  sure  the  "helpful"  words  or 
articles  could  more  easily  be  found! 

WEST  FRONT  FRUIT  PROTECTION. 

STATE  Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke  has 
dreamed  a  good  dream,  which  we  hope  will 
come  true.  It  is  that  all  the  States  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  affiliate  themselves 
closely  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  fruit  growing.  The  first  drive  to- 
ward this  objective  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hecke  in  this 
way: 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  together  representatives 
from  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  Washington,  California,  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board.  Canada  and  the  Mexican 
state  of  Lower  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  existing 
horticultural  laws  and  ordinances  and  effecting 
greater  co-operation  in  this  phase  of  horticultural 
activity.  In  its  broader  aspect  the  conference 
aims  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  restrictions  in  the 
interstate  movement  of  agricultural  produce  by 
the  adoption  of  standardized  statutes  and  regula- 
tions, to  prevent  the  dissemination  and  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  plant  pests  and  diseases  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast  and  adjacent  territory. 

Most  of  the  States  named  have  already  declared 
their  support  of  the  proposition  and  it  seems  as- 
sured that  such  a  conference,  new  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture  in  California,  will  be  held  during 
the  coming  autumn.  The  date  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  but  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Farm- 
ers' Convention  to  be  held  at  Riverside  in  Novem- 
ber will  probably  be  selected.  Fruit  pests  will 
stand  the  brunt  of  this  new  mass  attack,  but 
there  are  many  other  matters  of  labor,  transpor- 
tation, marketing,  protective  tariff,  etc.,  which  the 
Pacific  Slope  should  act  upon  as  a  unit.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  California  fruit  growers  at  their  con- 
ventions to  hit  all  the  heads  in  sight,  and  all  the 
Pacific  commonwealths  should  come  together  in 
such  bold  and  aggressive  action. 

t^t  a^C 

FARMERS  AND  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

AMERICANS  went  over  the  top  on  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive  to  the  extent  of  unex- 
pected billions,  and  Congress  has  expanded 
the  American  army  in  a  similar  numerical  ratio. 
There  will  soon  be  something  doing  over  there! 
We  have  received  a  very  graceful  letter  of  thanks 
for  our  participation  in  the  loan  drive  from  D.  O. 
Lively,  who  served  as  director  of  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  drive  for  the  Twelfth  Reserve  Bank 
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district.  Mr.  Lively  especially  notes  these  sig- 
nificant facts: 

The  surprisingly  large  amount  of  subscriptions 
that  came  from  farmers. 

The  wide  effectiveness  in  the  sale  of  bonds  by 
individuals  and  committees  of  women. 

The  fact  that  the  communities  which  are  almost 
wholly  agricultural  were  the  first  to  make  up 
their  quotas,  and  this  is  true  of  ,some  of  the 
sparsely  and  newly  settled  districts  in  the  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  Pacific  States. 


All  of  these  things  add  to  the  general  patriotic 
satisfaction  over  the  general  fact  that  this  is  the 
way  to  help  humanity.  The  far  West  knows  well 
enough  what  it  is  to  have  a  country  worth  both 
living  and  dying  for  and  it  shows  its  faith  by  its 
works.  Some  Eastern  people  have  taunted  us  with 
the  remark  that  American  patriotism  had  not 
overflowed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Let  them  make 
note  now  that  when  it  comes  to  doing  supremely 
patriotic  things  the  sun  rises  in  the  West! 


By 
the  Editor 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 


Inquirer  Must 
Give  Full  Name 
and  Address 


Bankers  and  Liberty  Loans. 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  our  patriotic  bankers 
are  telling  the  ranchers  that  they  should  buy 
bonds  to  show  their  patriotism  and  also  to  make 
a  good  investment.  They  will  even  loan  us  money 
at  8  per  cent,  secured  by  the  bond,  to  help  us 
make  the  investment.  Now  no  farm  loan  bank 
operates  in  our  territory  and  we  must  pay  8  per 
cent  to  tide  us  over  the  season  until  crops  can  be 
marketed.  It  looks  to  me  that  the  idea,  reduced 
to  simple  terms,  is  this:  Mr.  Banker  proposes  to 
get  3  per  cent  pay  for  his  patriotism  and  the 
rancher  is  to  lose  3%  per  cent  for  his.  Am  I 
right?  How  are  we  to  meet  that  kind  of  light- 
ning-rod peddler  ethics? — V.  F.,  Fallon,  Nev. 

It  does  not  strike  us  that  way.  We  have  seen 
no  appeal  which  urged  farmers  to  invest  the 
money  he  needs  to  use  in  getting  this  year's  crop 
nor  to  borrow  money  at  current  rates  to  buy 
bonds  while  he  is  also  borrowing  money  to  meet 
his  going  expenses.  If,  however,  he  has  reason- 
able anticipations  of  production  which  at  current 
prices  will  or  ought  to  put»  him  considerably 
ahead,  it  may  be  his  duty  to  subscribe  for  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan.  At  least  he  should  get  ready 
to  make  liberal  contributions  to  the  fQurth  loan, 
which  is  scheduled  for  October. 

The  argument  that  the  bonds  will  always  be 
available  as  security  for  loans  is  based  upon  the 
contrast  between  holding  money  on  deposit  with- 
out interest  and  holding  it  in  bonds  which  are 
drawing  interest  and  are  available  as  collateral 
to  be  used  in  making  short-time  loans  for  current 
needs.  If  you  keep  idle  money  on  deposit  you 
are  losing  the  interest  on  it.  If  you  have  to  bor- 
row money  you  pay  8  per  cent  any  way  and  you 
have  to  put  up  some  kind  of  collateral  in  your 
own  property  or  good  name  or  get  someone  to  sign 
with  you — which  you  often  have  to  pay  for  either 
in  cash  or  reciprocation,  and  the  latter  is  some- 
times quite  expensive.  In  the  Liberty  Bonds, 
Uncle  Sam  goes  security  for  you  and  pays  you 
interest  on  the  collateral  because  you  helped  him 
out  when  he  was  short  of  funds.  Thus  you  gain 
Zy2  per  cent  instead  of  losing  it. 

Bankers  do  not  make  the  rate  of  interest.  Bor- 
rowers do  that  by  their  demands — just  as  buyers 
and  not  butchers  make  the  price  of  tenderloin 
steak.  If  buyers  would  not  rush  each  other  to  get 
it,  it  would  go  at  the  price  of  cat-meat.  Money 
without  demand  is  the  poorest  stuff  in  the  world: 
you  cannot  eat  it  and  live.  But  of  course  some 
bankers  and  butchers  are  bad  men  because  they 
trade  cruelly  on  people's  necessities.  In  the  case 
of  food  production  they  trade  on  everyone's  neces- 
sities. For  this  reason  the  Government  should  in- 
tervene and  arrange  for  short-time  loans  to  make 
crops  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  just  as  the 
Government  has  provided  for  long-time  loans  to 
establish  producers  on  farms  and  to  keep  them 
there. 

Of  course,  beyond  all  these  considerations  are 
the  just,  patriotic  claims  of  the  Liberty  Loans. 
The  money  is  absolutely  needed  to  save  the  coun- 
try and  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers  as  of  all  other 
citizens  not  to  quarrel  over  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  banking,  but  to  lend  the  last  possible  dollar 
to  Uncle  Sam. 

What  About  a  Pit  Silo? 
To  the  Editor:  If  I  were  to  dig  one  or  more 
pits  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep, 
banking  the  excavated  dirt  about  the  sides,  would 
that,  even  if  not  water  tight,  by  lining  with  1- 
inch  boards  make  a  substitute  for  a  silo?  I  am 
planting  quite  a  piece  of  corn  for  grain.  Would 
that,  if  cut  and  chopped  into  three-eighths  lengths 
after  the  grain  has  glazed  and  tramped  well  into 
such  pits,  make  a  good  winter  feed  for  cows,  if 
fed  with  alfalfa,  clover  or  vetch  hay?  The  soil 
hers  ia  a  very  light  and  porous  volcanic  ash.  The 


digging  would  be  a  very  simple  matter. — C.  B., 
Shasta  Springs. 

Holes  in  the  ground  were  the  first  silos,  as  the 
name  itself  indicates,  and  recently  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  return  to  the  prototype  as  worth 
considering  in  lands  of  little  rain  and  in  soils 
which  would  stand  up  well  against  caving  in. 
Even  under  these  conditions,  it  is  practically  nec- 
essary that  the  sides  be  plastered  and  the  top 
curbed  with  stone  or  concrete  to  carry  a  cover 
and  a  windlass  hoisting  apparatus  to  lift  out  the 
silage.  The  common  conclusion  is  that  when  one 
counts  the  cost  of  a  properly  fixed  pit  and  the 
extra  labor  of  hoisting  heavy  stuff  instead  of  let- 
ting it  fall  by  gravity,  and  other  superiorities  of 
above-ground  silos,  it  is  just  as  well  for  a  man 
not  to  think  much  about  a  pit — for  when  he  re- 
ally needs  it,  kind  neighbors  will  dig  it  for  him. 
Such  a  board  lining  as  you  propose  would  be 
less  desirable  than  a  firm  dirt  wall,  for  it  would 
probably  admit  air  enough  to  spoil  much  of  the 
stuff.  Obviously  a  soil  in  which  water  is  apt  to 
rise  above  the  bottom  of  your  pit  is  not  a  good 
place  for  a  pit  silo.  We  should  not  consider  it 
wise  to  put  in  the  money  and  time  required  and 
then  risk  the  good  corn,  the  character  and  uses 
of  which  you  correctly  describe,  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  you  propose. 

Why  the  Almond  Does  Not  Bear. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wanted  shade  on  the  sandy 
slope  of  the  levee  in  front  of  my  house,  and  so  I 
planted  peach,  plum,  apricot  and  fig  trees  and  one 
almond.  They  all  pay  ground-rent  except  the 
almond.  It  blooms  to  bear  a  wagonload  of  nuts 
and  ends  by  producing  a  few  quarts.  Why  do  a 
few  blooms  produce  and  not  all?  I  have  planted 
another  almond  tree,  thinking  that  association 
might  be  desirable.  While  it  is  too  young  to  be 
of  service,  is  there  pny thing  else  that  I  can  do  to 
determine  why  the  old  tree  does  not  bear? — 
Farmer,  Stockton. 

It  is  probably  as  impossible  to  explain  why  a 
tree  is  usually  not  completely  sterile  under  ad- 
verse conditions  as  it  would  be  to  explain  why  in 
Job's  calamities  there  was  always  one  left  to  tell 
about  each  disaster.  The  thing  for  you  to  do, 
while  your  young  tree  is  coming  on,  is  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  early  blossoms  of  your  almond 
are  not  caught  by  frost.  This  might  he  true  and 
yet  all  the  other  trees  you  mention  might  come 
through  with  fruit,  because  they  are  somewhat 
later  bloomers.  Though  this  is  possible,  it  is  more 
likely  that  you  are  on  the  right  track  by  appre- 
hending lack  of  pollination.  Whether  you  have 
helped  this  by  planting  another  almond  depends 
upon  whether  you  planted  a  different  variety  or 
not.  Another  tree  of  the  same  variety  would  prob- 
ably not  change  matters.  When  an  abundant  pol- 
linizer'  is  needed,  Texas  Prolific  is  usually  satis- 
factory. If  your  old  tree  blooms  rather  late, 
Drake's  Seedling  would  nick  with  it  and  be  quite 
sure  to  bear  on  its  own  account. 

What  Is  a  Dwarf  Pear? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  "dwarf  pear"  blight- 
proof?  What  can  it  yield  per  acre  under  best 
conditions,  how  long  before  it  starts  bearing,  and 
any  other  data  that  you  can  give  me?  Has  it  ever 
been  tried  on  an  acreage  basis?  If  so,  where? 
Any  information  along  this  line  will  be  appre- 
ciated.— J.  R.,  San  Bernardino. 

The  "dwarf  pear"  is  not  a  particular  kind  of 
pear.  It  is  simply  any  kind  of  a  pear  which  is 
grown  on  a  quince  root  instead  of  on  a  seedling 
pear  root.  The  quince  root  makes  a  smaller  tree 
than  the  one  grown  on  a  pear  root  and  it  is 
therefore  called  a  "dwarf."    As  this  root  induces 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(5-11-18) 

The  yellow  label  tells. 
WHO  WROTE  THAT  NONSENSE? 

A  subscriber  in  renewing-  writes: — "I  assure  you 
that  we  appreciate  both  your  sense  and  nonsense. 
•        •        •        •  • 

That  last  word  started  something-  around  here. 
The  members  of  the  editorial  staff  now  look  at  each 
other  with  a  "that's  you"  expression  and  one  ol 
them  had  the  monumental  effrontery  to  say  that  — 
But  why  repeat  here  what  he  said.  The  subscriber 
says  he  appreciated  it  and  renewed — so  there  1 
A  check,  a  money  order,  a 
dollar  bill  or  postage  stamps 
will  renew. 

It  couldn't  be  the  editor,  it  couldn't  be  the  "cub." 
It  couldn't  be  the  doctor,  for  he  wouldn't  if  he  could: 
It  couldn't  be  dear  Mrs.  Best,  nor  the  maa  that  writes 
review. 

But  discerning:  readers  know  it  wasn't — 

ELIZABBTH  McHCGH. 

Subscription  Clerk. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


less  vigor  in  wood  growth,  it  also  causes  the  wood 
which  it  does  grow  to  mature  and  bear  fruit 
sooner.  Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez,  who  has 
given  more  attention  to  dwarf  trees  than  other 
pear  growers,  states  that  he  has  had  five  commer- 
cial crops  on  dwarf  trees  while  standard  trees 
alongside  were  bearing  their  first  commercial 
crop  at  ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Swett  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experience  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  which  can  be  had  by  application  to 
G.  H.  Hecke,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Sacra- 
mento. Dwarf  pears  are  just  as  subject  to  blight 
as  any  others  and  more  subject  to  root  fungus, 
but  more  resistant  to  root  aphis. 

Leaf  Lice  on  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  twigs  from  Valencia 
orange  tree.  This  aphis  is  very  thick  on  some  of 
the  trees,  particularly  on  the  new  growth.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  small  flies  in  these  trees. 
Is  there  anything  I  should  do  for  this? — T.  W.  C., 
Anaheim. 

Leaf  lice  are  very  apt  to  appear  early  in  the 
spring,  chiefly  on  the  new  growth,  which  they  can 
cause  to  curl  and  can  check  new  growth.  Usu- 
ally, however,  they  are  soon  reduced  by  their 
enemies  or  by  advancing  heat  and  dry  air,  and 
spraying  is  not  often  necessary,  unless  they  stay 
too  long  on  graft  or  nursery  growth  which  you 
wish,  very  much  to  protect.  They  only  have  to  be 
hit  with  a  soap  or  tobacco  extract  apray.  Om 
bearing  trees  they  are  seldom  persistent  enough  to 
require  treatment. 

Poisoning  Birds. 

To  the  Editor:  What  poison  can  I  mix  with 
grain  or  bran  to  poison  sparrows  with?  They  in- 
fest my  chicken  pens  and  I  believe  if  I  get  the 
right  dope  I  can  feed  them  outside  the  pens  and 
away  from  chickens  and  other  things. — T.  F.  H., 
Indiana  Springs,  Nevada. 

You  can  mix  one-eighth  ounce  of  strychnine 
with  half  a  pint  of  molasses  in  a  aan;  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  half  a  pint  of  water; 
pour  this  over  five  pounds  of  bran  and  stir  in 
well,  adding  a  little  more  water  if  necessary  to 
make  a  dough.  Portions  of  this  can  be  put  in 
small  boxes,  etc.,  fastened  on  the  tops  of  posts. 


Dieback  in  Apples. 
To  the  Editor:  What  would  yon  do  with  ma- 
ture apple  trees  at  this  time  of  year  which  look 
as  though  they  have  the  sour  sap?  The  branches 
are  dying  back  and  two  have  not  leaved  out  at  all. 
One  limb  has  the  oyster  shell  scale. — H.  B.,  Se- 
bastopol. 

We  should  cut  back  the  limbs  considerably, 
which  may  enable  the  small  sap  pressure  to  start 
some  good  new  growth  below.  In  this  way  the 
tree  may  revive  unless  the  growth  conditions  are 
too  bad  to  maintain  it.  A  few  oyster-shell  scales 
will  not  interfere  with  growth  if  other  conditions 
are  favorable  to  it. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperatare  ree»rd  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Baa  Fraaolac* 

for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  May  7.  1918: 


Rainfall  Data 


Stations—  Past 
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Eureka  12 

Red  BInff  
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A  Fig  Grower's  Problem 


To  the  Editor:  A  few  years  ago 
I  planted  a  few  Smyrna  fig  trees. 
However,  they  all  died  but  one. 
Last  year  it  had  figs  on  for  the  first 
time.  I  placed  wasp  figs  in  the 
tree,  but  received  no  figs;  they  kept 
falling  from  the  tree  all  season. 
About  three  dozen  of  growing  figB 
remained  on  the  tree  all  winter. 
Now  I  find  that  these  figs  are  pro- 
ducing wasps.  May  these  figs  not 
be  placed  in  other  orchards?  If  so, 
when  should  this  be  done,  and  how 
should  they  be  handled?  There  are 
many  small  growing  figs  on  the  tree 
now.  Will  they  produce  wasps  to 
be  of  any  use  for  this  year?  If  so, 
at  what  time,  or  must  they  stay  on 
the  tree  over  winter?  —  Reader, 
Woodland. 

I  Comment*  by  G.  P.  Rivford.  I'.  8.  Drpart- 
mfnt  of  Agriculture.] 

It  is  evident  that  your  reader's 


APRICOT  PITS  WANTED. 


[Written  for  Paelflr  Rural  1  | 

Apricot  pits  of  the  coming  crop 
and  good  pits  from  the  1917  crop 
are  now  in  the  limelight,  writes  H. 
C.  Dunlap  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.  The  as- 
sociation now  has  an  opportunity  to 
sell  pits  at  $32.50  per  ton  or  more 
if  it  can  secure  enough  of  them. 
It  is  mailing  notices  to  growers  to 
this  effect  and  enclosing  blank  con- 
tracts in  similar  terms  to  those  for 
dried  prunes  and  apricots,  covering 
the  crops  of  1918  and  1919,  with  an 
option  on  the  crops  of  1920  and 
1921.  From  the  total  net  sale  price 
the  association  is  to  keep  not  more 
than  $1  per  ton  for  expenses  of 
handling,  returning  the  surplus  to 
the  growers  if  more  than  $32.50  is 
received.  If  the  contract  expected 
for  the  sale  of  pits  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  any  reason,  they  will  be 
sold  at  the  highest  price  obtainable 
in  the  judgment  of  two-thirds  of 
the  directors.  Says  Mr.  Dunlap: 
"The  growers  of  the  State  last  year 
took,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as 
$30.  but  the  market  dropped  as  low 
as  $24  and  finally  petered  out  en- 
tirely, and  I  have  no  doubt  some 
growers  have  1917  pits  on  hand 
still.  The  association  has  been  able 
to  develop  a  market  warranting  en- 
closed contracts.  Some  of  the  an- 
tagonistic packers  will  undoubtedly 
oppose  our  move  to  control  this 
product,  but  the  growers  should 
sign  with  us,  as  we  certainly,  if 
properly  backed  up,  control  and 
maintain  a  better  market  than  other- 
wise." 


FRUIT  CROP  NOTES. 


Fruit  crops  as  a  whole  all  over 
the  State  are  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Local  exceptions  are  noted 
below : 

Shipping  apricots  will  soon  be 
moving.  San  Joaquin  was  damaged 
in  some  sections. 

Miss  May  Long  will  organize  a 
farm  home  department  of  the  Mer- 
ced Farm  Bureau. 

Almonds  have  been  reported  fair 
in  Yolo,  half  a  crop  in  San  Joaquin, 
almost  a  failure  by  frost  in  Butte, 
fair  in  Contra  Costa. 

In  the  Pajaro  Valley  bloom  is 
three  or  four  weeks  late  and  very 
slow.  Bottom  limbs  bloomed  first; 
upper  ones  progressively  later;  but 
on  the  same  limbs  may  be  seen  well- 
formed  apples  and  unopened  buds. 
Newtown  Pippins  seem  to  be  set- 
ting a  very  good  crop.  In  the  Se- 
bastopol  district  conditions  look  de- 
cidedly favorable. 


tree  is  a  capri,  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  figs  held  on  through  the 
winter  and  are  now  giving  off 
wasps.  The  over-winter  (mamme) 
figs  contain  no  stamens  and,  of 
course,  no  pollen,  and  are  therefore 
of  no  use  on  the  Smyrna  trees. 
These  wasps  will,  however,  oviposit 
in  the  new,  or  proflchi  crop,  men- 
tioned as  now  growing  on  the  capri 
tree.  These  proflchi  figs  contain 
stamens  and  pollen  and  will  mature 
late  in  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July.  When  the  proflchi  figs  begin 
to  give  off  wasps  they  may  be  hung 
in  Smyrna  trees,  the  young  figs  of 
which  should  at  this  time  be  in  re- 
ceptive condition.    He  can  ascertain 


when  the  wasps  are  ready  to  issue 
from  the  June  figs  by  cutting  open 
one  or  two.  If  the  small,  yellow, 
grub-like  males  are  seen,  it  is  time 
to  gather  the  capri  figs  and  hang 
them  in  the  Smyrna  trees,  as  the 
females  will  be  issuing  next  day. 
The  time  of  issue  is  also  indicated 
by  a  slight  softening  of  the  fig. 

Different  methodB  are  in  use  for 
suspending  the  capri  figs  in  the 
Smyrna  trees.  One  method  is  to 
pass  a  string,  threaded  into  a  course 
needle,  through  the  stem  end  of  the 
fig,  stringing  four  or  five  and  hang- 
ing these  chaplets  in  the  branches 
of  the  Smyrna  trees.  Some  growers 
place  the  figs  in  berry  baskets  and 
hang  them  in  the  Smyrna  trees.  A 
favorite  method  with  large  growers 
is  to  make  cornucopia-shaped  bas- 


kets of  coarse  galvanized  wire  cloth, 
with  bail  attached,  into  which  the 
figs  are  placed  and  then  hung  in 
the  treeB.  One  advantage  of  these 
wire  baskets  is  that  they  can  be 
nested  and  stored,  thus  requiring 
little  space,  or  they  may  be  left 
hanging  in  the  trees  in  readiness 
for  use  the  next  season.  It  is  best 
to  hang  the  capri  figs  in  the  shade 
of  the  foliage.  Anywhere  in  the 
tree  will  do,  as  the  insect  is  strong 
on  the  wing  and  will  find  the  young 
Smyrna  figs  and  enter  most  of  them. 
Every  fig  entered  by  the  insect  will 
come  to  maturity,  and  all  others 
will  dry  up  and  drop  off.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  Smyrna 
fig  industry  is  absolutely  dependent- 
on  this  minute  but  beneficent  insect. 
1813  Pierce  street,  S.  P. 


Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 


The  Modern  Farmer  and  His  Car 

Once  upon  a  time,  agriculture  was  a  mere  gamble  with  Fate.  Ground 
was  broken — seed  planted — and  the  farmer  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  hoping  that  the  elements  would  take-  him  into  partnership. 

All  of  that  has  changed  now.  The  modern  farmer  has  become  a  business  man. 

He  employs  the  scientific  information  which  is  supplied  him  by  our 
Government.  He  makes  a  study  of  his  own  local  problems  and  plans 
his  crops  accordingly.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  markets  as  well  as  products, 
and,  above  all,  he  uses  thoroughly  efficient  mechanical  equipment. 

He  buys  a  motor  car  because  sound  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  he 
can't  afford  to  get  along  without  one.  Furthermore,  he  buys  a  good 
car — a  quality  car — because  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
inferior  equipment  is  never  economical. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  you  will  find  the  reason  why  more  than  70%  of  Paige 
production  is  sold  in  farming  communities.  Its  a  matter  of  cold 
blooded  business  judgment — the  deliberate  preference  of  intelligent 
men  for  a  car  that  measures  up  to  their  requirements. 

And  here,  incidentally,  is  the  most  convincing  reason  why  your  next  car 
should  be  a  Paige. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
246  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


KILL, 

SPIDER,  MILDEW, 
CODLING  MOTH 
AND  OTHER 
PESTS. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size  -    -  $13.50 

Get  them  at  your  dealers  or  send 
to  us.  . 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  pest 
control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 

REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


DROFIT  comes  from 
^  fruit,  not  foliage.  On 
Citrus  fruits  use  immedi- 
ately available 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

It  works  while  fruit  buds 
are  forming. 

Send  post  card  for 
''Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits  " 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248.  Berkeley.  Cal. 

SULPHUR 

Fleor  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flower*  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO.. 

824   California   St..   San  Francisco.  Cat 


INOCULATE 

SOT  BRANS,  ALFALFA.  CLOVERS,  and 
all  legumes,  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP. 
Our  BACTERIA — DIRECT  from  LABOR- 
ATORY— always  FRESH.  ACRE  SIZE, 
60c;  2  ACRES,  05c;  6  ACRES,  S2.00. 
Post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  30-page 
book — all    about    lesnime« — free. 

THE  EC.GERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  9  Canton,  Ohio 


SPRAYING  FOR  PEACH  CURL 
LEAF. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

For  three  years  the  many  varieties 
of  peach  trees  on  University  Farm 
have  been  sprayed  for  peach  curl 
leaf  while  in  nearly  full  bloom,  with 
no  petals  falling.  Winter  strength 
lime-sulphur  1  to  9  was  used.  It 
did  not  hurt  the  setting  of  fruit; 
it  kept  peach  worms  away,  and  con- 
trolled curl  leaf,  according  to  Prof. 
W.  L.  Howard.  A  few  trees  un- 
sprayed  have  been  severely  infected 
with  curl  leaf,  proving  its  presence 
in  the  orchard.  This  spring  the 
spraying  was  done  considerably 
earlier  than  previously,  but  a  num- 
ber of  trees  were  sprayed  again, 
while  in  full  bloom,  to  see  whether 
the  earlier  or  the  later  spraying  is 
more  efficient.  Two  trees  were  again 
left  unsprayed.  Our  readers  who 
were  delayed  in  this  spraying  may 
well  observe  their  own  results.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  know;  for  some 
people  omit  curl  leaf  spraying  be- 
cause they  have  been  unable  to  do 
it  when  they  thought  it  should  be 
done. 


WINE    GRAPES    REPLACED  BY 
FOOD  CROPS. 


Only  two  more  crops  of  wine 
grapes  can  be  harvested  before  na- 
tional prohibition  goes  into  effect. 
This  is  the  opinion  expressed  for 
publication  in  the  St.  Helena  Star 
by  J.  H.  Wheeler  of  Napa  county, 
one  of  the  leading  wine-grape  grow- 
ers. Mr.  Wheeler  has  interplanted 
80  acres  of  vineyard  with  prune 
trees  in  the  past  few  years  and  has 
recently  pulled  out  the  last  of  these 
vines.  He  has  for  a  long  time  studied 
the  adaptability  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  Greek  "currants"  and  has 
grafted  a  number  of  them  onto  re- 
sistant and  vinifera  roots.  The  Pan- 
ariti  or  black  variety  is  most  fa- 
vored. If  this  experiment  proves 
out,  he  expects  to  graft  60  acres  to 
these  "grapes  of  Corinth."  He  will 
study  the  labor  requirements  well, 
however,  before  going  much  further, 
though  the  Greek  "currants"  are 
out  of  the  way  before  prune  har- 
vest. Mr.  Wheeler  is  also  beginning 
to  realize  on  the  walnuts  he  planted 
extensively  a  few  years  ago. 

PRUNES  GREEN  OR  DRIED? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently 
taken  over  a  prune  orchard  in  Napa 
county.  What  is  the  proportion  in 
weight  between  green  prunes  as 
they  come  from  the  tree  and  the 
same  fruit  properly  dried.  What  ia 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  drying 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  for  example? 
I  am  offered  8c  per  pound.  At  this 
rate,  what  ought  I  to  expect  per 
ton,  selling  them  on  the  tree  green? 
— C.  L.  M.,  Oakland. 

[Answered    by    F.    M.    Coleman,  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association.] 

In  your  locality  they  dry  away 
about  2%  to  1.  The  cost  of  har- 
vesting and  drying  is  about  $10.50 
per  green  ton.  At  an  8c  base  price, 
if  the  dried  prunes  would  make  60 
per  pound,  about  $70  per  green  ton 
would  be  fair. 


APRICOT  THINNING  EXPENSIVE. 


Apricot  thinning  has  been  in 
progress  about  ten  days  in  San 
Benito  county.  Growers  are  paying 
$3.50  for  eight  hours'  work.  Some 
of  them  are  leaving  two  fruits  to- 
gether, not  attempting  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job,  which  is  too  expensive 
when  there  is  a  certain  market  for 
even  small  fruit  this  year. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.  Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


P¥  |  9  P  #:  F 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  ST5. 


PIPE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STUMPING 


0WDERS 

AGRICULTURAL 


"  Better  Farming"  is  all  that  the  name 
implies.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  a  hun- 
dred and  one  farm  jobs  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  and  better. 

This  pocket  farm  library  is  published  by  a  company 
with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
making  explosives  especially  to  meet  western  agricul- 
tural conditions.  You  should  know  the  low  cost 
and  thorough  methods  by  which  they  have  cleared 
•western  land  and  boosted  yields  of  crops  and  fruits. 
Whether  you  blast  or  not,  you  need  these  52  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  of  modern,  improved  farm  methods. 

"Better  Farming"  is  sent  you  free  of  charge,  post- 
paid. For  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  you  get 
something  it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Merely  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon,  or  send 
postal  mentioning  this  paper.     Write  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

'Everything  for  Blasting'1 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  2l« 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blaatiaa 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Treo  Bed  Blasting  El  Road  Making 

Nam»  Address  ■  — 
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Healthy  ^ 
Vegetables 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends that  you  rid  your  seeds  and 
soil  of  infection  before  planting,  with 
the  greatest  known  disinfectant — 

FORMfflDEffyPE 

' £>'/i c  Farmer's  Friend 
ft  prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
that  attacks  beets  and  other  vegetables, 
k  guards  against  onion  rot  and  onion 
smut  and  smudge,  cucumber  root  rot. 
It  prevents  mould  in  celery,  lettuce, 
parsnips  and  other  covered  seeds  when 
applied  to  the  beds  before  planting. 
One  pot  bottle  of  our  Formaldehyde 
costs  35  cents.  Big  scientific  book  with 
full  directions  sent  free  upon  request. 

PERT!  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET    f      NEW  YORK,: 


T"THE  BOSS"  J) 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable 
and  quickly  put  on  the 
tree.  It  prevents  rab- 
bits from  destroying 
your  trees.  A  sure  pro- 
tection against  frosts, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers, 
or  dry  winds.  Can  be 
easily  removed,  will 
last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

Prices 

Par  1000 

10  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide  »10  00 
12  In.  loo*.  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  12  00 
10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  13.60 
18  in.  long.  7  In.  wide  15  00 
24  in.  long.  T  in.  wide  18.00 
80  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide    21  00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84,  89,  121 
and  Rose  Bttersburg,  SO  tor  J  1.00, 
100  tor  $1.76. 

New  varieties  (sold  only  by  the 
originator):  Trebla,  26  tor  $1.00, 
100  tor  $3.00.  1000  tor  $20.00; 
Eurisho,  Beaderarena,  Releeto, 
Ossle,  Califour,  Nor-].  Fantastic 
and  Fendalclno,  15  tor  $1.00, 
100  tor  $5.00.  Stock  limited. 
Order  early. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


Tree  Protectors 

-itff  THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

ITY  if  Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  In.  lone  7  In.  wide.. 19.00 
12  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  B.BO 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  10.00 
16  In.  long.  7  In.  wide.  .11. .10 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..l2.fH> 
•!ii  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..lS.OO 
24  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  17.00 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  tor  discounts  and 
tree  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  Bl,y     M,S0B  s,r«e" 


Dealt 


S»«  Francisco 
Write  ut  today  lor  our  Salei  Proposition. 


BARB 

Plul  Your  Lasd  Now  le  Witter  Mart 

Ton  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.  Others  making  S  1,000  per  wre, 
•o  ran  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  ether.  Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Press.] 


Peaches  All  Over  U.  S. 

Frost  may  have  reduced  the  crop 
in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  and  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  loss  will  be  noticed  when  the 
peaches  are  bigger.  Early  shipping 
varieties  will  move  ere  long. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports the  following  estimate  of  the 
commercial  peach  crop  tor  1918, 
based  on  conditions  as  of  April  1. 
Total  crop,  25,831,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  29,042,000  bushels  in 
1917.  Southern  commercial  crop, 
including  Georgia,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  all  other  Southern  States,  esti- 
mated at  4.688,000  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  1,140,000  bushels  over  1917. 
Georgia,  3,000,000  bushels  in  1918, 
compared  with  1,512,000  in  1917. 
Probable  shipments  this  year  from 
Georgia,  8000  cars. 

Apple  Thinning  Pays. 

"We  believe  that  by  thorough 
thinning  of  young  apples  we  get 
uniform  size,  regular  crops,  and 
improved  quality  of  fruit.  We  aim 
to  break  all  clusters  and  leave  only 
one  apple  in  a  place."  said  Carrol 
Rodgers  of  Pajaro  Valley.  "We 
aim  to  leave  each  one  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  next  one  if  the  limb 
will  hold  that  many.  No  two  ap- 
ples should  touch  on  account  of  case 
bearers  and  leaf  rollers  getting  be- 
tween them.  But  the  food  and 
water  supply  and  general  vigor  of 
the  tree  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole.    We  don't  want  to  sap  the 


tree  by  overbearing.  We  used  to 
have  a  10-acre  block  half  of  which 
bore  heavily  in  alternate  years  and 
the  rest  of  which  bore  heavily  when 
the  first  half  was  light.  The  whole 
orchard  is  now  uniform." 

Prunes. 

In  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito 
counties  prunes  are  just  coming  to 
a  stage  where  a  fair  guess  can  be 
made  as  to  what  proportion  will 
drop.  Most  of  the  newly  formed 
fruits  and  their  stems  look  well, 
however,  and  the  long-continued 
bloom  should  insure  a  full  crop  even 
where  frost  or  thrips  hurt  them. 
Some  orchards  bloomed  so  late  as 
to  escape  all  thrip  damage.  The 
peculiar  condition  of  leafing  out  be- 
fore blooming  seems  to  have  been 
no  disadvantage.  Sonoma  and  Napa 
orchards  are  in  fine  shape. 

Tokays  in  Merced  county. 

A  dozen  Tokay  vines  grow  and 
bear  fruit  in  Merced  county  for  A. 
F.  Blumenberg.  When  the  shoots 
are  about  2%  feet  long  he  clips 
them  back  slightly.  This  causes 
them  to  send  out  laterals  which  save 
the  vine  and  fruit  from  sunburn. 

No  Glue  with  Bordeaux. 

Efforts  have  failed  to  prepare  a 
bordeaux  paste  that  will  not  check 
or  peel.  Glue,  paste,  etc.,  which 
would  make  it  stick  if  mixed  in, 
seem  to  break  down  the  chemical 
combination  that  gives  its  fungicidal 
properties. 


Wet-Nursing  and  Hand-Leading  Farmers 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

My  brother  "Hawkeye,"  Mr.  Now- 
els  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  your  issue 
of  April  27,  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head,  without  striking  his  thumb, 
in  his  review  of  Prof.  Mead's  ideas 
about  wet-nursing  farmers.  When 
will  it  get  into  the  heads  of  the 
paternalists  that  farming  is  a  voca- 
tion as  distinct  as  law,  physic,  or 
divinity?  Who  would  expect  to 
take  a  man  with  the  genius  to  be 
a  good  blacksmith  and  make  a 
preacher  of  him  by  baptism  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands?  The  worth- 
while farmer  is  a  man  with  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  the  land,  and,  given 
that,  he  will  work  out  his  own 
destiny. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
December  2,  1916,  editorial  column, 
I  found  this: 

"A  correspondent  who  asks  us, 
quite  unnecessarily,  to  excuse  his 
handwriting  invites  editorial  com- 
ment upon  the  following  statement 
of  facts:  "I  have  been  a  farm  hand 
for  nine  years;  and.  as  I  have  be- 
haved myself  and  done  what  was 
right,  I  have  got  along  first  rate. 
First,  I  got  $30  a  month,  and  for 
several  years  $35,  and,  as  I  have 
my  keep,  too,  don't  have  much  ex- 
pense, except  a  suit  once  in  awhile. 
I  have  $2,740  in  bank,  and  have  an 
endowment  policy  for  $2,000  that 
will  be  due  in  six  years.  Next  year 
I'll  have  $3,000  saved,  and  then 
I'll  put  it  out  on  a  good  mortgage 
at  6  per  cent.  That  will  bring  me 
$180  a  year.  So,  when  I  get  the 
insurance,  I'll  have  $6,000;  and 
then  I'll  buy  my  farm  and  pay  cash, 
and  be  my  own  boss.  That's  doing 
pretty  good,  ain't  it?  And  then  I'll 
be  thirty-six  and  will  get  me  a  wife. 
I  didn't  go  tumbling  round  the  coun- 
try, but  just  stuck.  I  have  worked; 
but  I  guess  that's  better  than  the 


by  Col.  John  P.  Irish,  Oakland.] 

moving  pictures  and  baseball.  And 
if  the  old  grandfathers  hadn't 
worked  hard  where  would  the  coun- 
try be  now?"  Nine  years  at  an  av- 
erage, say,  of  $32.50  a  month,  with 
$2,740  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  tells  its  own  story — a 
story  in  which  moving  pictures  and 
baseball  obviously  play  small  part. 
Men  really  do  it — and  have  proper 
scorn  for  the  man  who  complains 
that  he  cannot  get  on. 

That  is  the  sort  of  men  that  make 
a  country.  Any  young  man,  with  a 
taste  for  land,  beginning  at  twenty 
years   of   age,    here    in  California, 


where  farm  labor  gets  the  highest 
wages  in  this  country,  can  do  even 
better  than  that  before  he  is  thirty. 
Such  men  constitute  a  State,  not 
the  men  who  want  to  be  led  by  the 
hand! 


Pall  Bl^  Stamps 

jSy  tiandp 

Clear  your  (tump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  lot  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
iC  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Workt  by  leverage  —  suae 
principle  as  s  jack.  100  poqbcI 
pull  on  the  lever  givea  s  48-too 
pull  on  the  ■tump.  Made  of  the 
Bnest  iteel— guaranteed  ssainat 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^nJBanv      hand  POvvtR. 

Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Valter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  613 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

So.  Calif.  Agents 

K=Stump  Puller 

125-27  N.  Los  Angeles  St.     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ARH0TT  &  CO.  HAY  PRESS  HEADQUARTERS 


Qnfy  7Wo  Men 
to  ffun 
>y  on  Men 
ana  Team 


THE  AUTO  FEDAN- 
Zfa/?- 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  -  Self  feed- 
No  Danger-  Smoothest  Bales  -Easily  ffoved - 
and  Set  -  Extra  Power -Stpple  -  Durable  - 
Guaranteed -Sold  on  Easy  Payments  C«-«l^.  "-Ant;  hti 

■THE  ANN  ARBOR "35"^ 

Espec/af/y  Jtrom 
for  Alfalfa  -  feet 
ntyper  only  35  Inches 
from  Ground  - 
largest  feed 
Opening  - 

ARNOTT  St  COMPANY  | 

lie  SQlojAnqeies  St-  LosArmeles 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surveys 

M»  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Dealers 

in 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-M  First  St..  San  Francises 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne.    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  MeFall  Ca..         Portland.  Ore. 


To  Do  the  Work  of 
One  Horse  Use  a 

BEEN  AN 

GARDEN 
TRACTOR 

AND 

WALKING 
ENGINE 

PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
CULTIVATES 


$285.00 

FACTORY 

Inquire  of  your  dealer  or 
write  as 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPAINY 

DISTRIBUTORS 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.  San  Francisco 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Humboldt  Corn  Silage. 

Several  attempts  to  grow  Indian 
•corn  in  Humboldt  county  have  failed 
■ecause 1  the  weather  was  so  cool 
that  the  corn  would  not  mature 
-enough  for  silage.  But  R.  F.  Fisher, 
in  the  valley  near  Carlotta,  has 
proved  ita  success  by  raising  over 
15  tons  per  acre  some  four  years 
ago.  This  corn  got  ripe  enough  so 
that  some  seed  was  saved.  But  in 
1916  another  variety,  Oregon  Yellow 
Dent,  was  tried  and  found  most  sat- 
isfactory. Though  the  stalks  grew 
smaller,  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  two  ears.  This  made  the  rich- 
«st  kind  of  silage,  much  relished  by 
the  cows,  and  was  much  more  valu- 
able per  acre  than  the  heavier  ton- 
nage of  the  other  variety. 

Some  people  lose  the  principal 
value  of  th«ir  silage  by  planting  it 
so  thick  that  it  cannot  make  grain. 
One  of  Mr.  Fisher's  neighbors  mowed 
his  corn  with  scarcely  a  nubbin 
on  it.  Such  immature  stuff  makes 
sour  silage  anyway;  and  of  little 
value,  since  the  stalks  are  only  13.5 
per  cent  digwetible  matter,  while  the 
grain  is  76.9  per  cent  digestible. 
Mr.  Fisher  plants  far  enough  apart 
to  cultivate  both  ways  and  get  the 
grain. 

Fertilizers  in  Car  Lots. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  up  with  the  fertilizer 
committee  of  the  Chemical  Alliance 
the  matter  of  selling  fertilizers  to 
farmers,  or  associations  of  farmers 
in  wholesale  lots  at  the  same  rate 
given  to  dealers.  The  committee  has 
advised  the  department  that  in  fu 
ture  they  will  charge  the  same  price 
in  wholesale  lots  of  fertilizers  of  not 
less  than  30-ton  carloads,  or  such 
carload  unit  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Car  Service  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  of 
the  same  grade  and  quality,  to  indi- 
viduals or  associations,  for  cash  or 
bankable  security,  as  they  do  to  mer- 


•/7 

Just  One  Hour's 
Demonstration 

That's  all  we  need  to  prove  to  you 
thcmeritsofTheLausonFarmTractor. 
Write  and  let  us  arrange  for  the  test. 


J 5-2 5  Full  Jewel 

TRACTOR, 


is  just  right  for  the  average  farm.  It 
contains  no  experimental  feature. 
Every  part  is  standard.  Driving  gears  are 
enclosed  and  r«n  in  oil.  Twenty-four  Roller 
and  Ball Bearimgs are  usedinits  construction. 

The  engine,  mi  course,  is  the  main  thing. 
Our  f  our  cylinder  Heavy  Duty  Valve-in-Head 
Engine  is  a  great  power  plant — economical 
in  fuel,  reliable  and  easily  controlled. 
Write  us  or  our  distributor  for  name 
of  La*M*  dealer  in  your  locality. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 

256  Monro,  StrMt  NEW  HOLSTEIN.  WIS. 


chants  or  dealers  in  the  same  local- 
ty  or  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Sugar  Beet  Irrigation. 

Irrigation  of  sugar  beets  is  be- 
coming popular  in  Monterey  county. 
The  first  water  is  applied  about  mid- 
June,  when  beets  are  touching  be- 
tween rows.  The  second  and  last 
irrigation  comes  early  in  July.  Later 
irrigation  would  delay  maturing  of 
beets.  They  require  six  weeks  for 
ripening  after  the  last  irrigation, 
according  to  G.  T.  Scott  of  the 
Spreckels  Co. 

Limas  Watered  in  Hot  Spell. 

Lima  beans  on  five  acres  of  sandy 
soil  on  the  Sespe  ranch  in  Ventura 
county  wilted  and  burned  severely 
during  the  hot  spell  last  June  16 
and  17.  On  one  of  the  hottest  days 
water  was  kept  in  the  furrows  12 
hours,  and  another  irrigation  was 
applied  afterward,  so  that  late  in 
July  the  beans  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered. 

Shingles  Help  Irrigate. 

Shingles  help  a  lot  in  furrow  ir- 
rigation where  the  ground  is  not 
practically  level  for  Brooks  Bros, 
of  Kings  county.  On  high  points, 
cross  ditches  are  made  and  the  flow 
obstructed  by  setting  a  shingle  in 
the  stream  so  that  enough  water 
passes  to  keep  the  lower  furrows 
full  but  not  running  over. 

Plant  Sorghums  Before  July. 

Sorghum  corn  planted  in  Sutter 
basin  in  1916  after  the  floods  were 
off,  about  July  1,  was  too  late  and 
got  frosted,  though  beans  planted 
at  that  time  matured. 

Overcoming  Labor  Scarcity. 

Some  120-acre  and  most  80-acre 
farms  in  Iowa  are  being  handled  en 
tirely  by  the  owner  or  tenant  this 
year,  owing  to  labor  scarcity. 


DC  LAVAL  DAI R Y SUPPLY  CO.,  Ssn  Fr«ncu« 

Kitritotar.  Ik  Ortfon,  CliloroU,  Aiifam  •nd  N»r««« 
T.  C.  TOUNG,  Distributor  •!  SwHi*.  Sookw.  and  KK*f 


DUST  MULCH  SAVES  MOISTURE 


The  effect  of  a  dust  mulch  in  sav- 
ing moisture  was  measured  in  a  Uni- 
versity Farm  experiment  in  1907. 
Four  series  of  cans  were  each  filled 
with  1500  pounds  of  earth.  Water 
equal  to  a  six-inch  irrigation  was 
added.  No  mulch  was  put  on  one 
series.  A  three-inch  dust  mulch 
was  put  on  the  next,  a  six-inch 
mulch  on  the  next  and  a  nine-inch 
mulch  on  the  fourth.  The  un- 
mulched  cans  lost  in  21  days  nearly 
22  per  cent  of  the  water  added;  the 
three-inch  mulch  lost  only  5.2  per 
cent;  the  six-inch  mulch  lost  2  per 
cent  and  the  nine-inch  mulch  lost 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  A  hard, 
compact  soil  loses  its  sub-surface 
moisture  by  capillary  rise  and  evap- 
oration. The  dust-covered  orchard 
soil  does  not,  because  there  is  very 
little  capillarity  in  the  dust  and  it 
keeps  the  lower  soil  cool. 

These  experiments  are  convincing 
and  prove  conclusively  that  pulver- 
izing the  soil  is  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity. Too  much  thought  cannot 
be  given  to  this  matter  and  the 
proper  implement  used  that  meets 
these  very  requirements  is  the  Cun- 
ningham pulverizer,  manufactured 
by  the  Spalding-Robbins  Disc  Plow 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  which  caD 
be  seen  at  Chas.  B.  Polhemus'. 
Stockton  avenue  and  Polhemus 
street,  San  Jose. 


Trucks 

WORM  DRIVE  -  Sizes  1  to  5  tons       112%  Reserre  Strength 


We  will  give  you  data  on  your  cost  of 
operating  an  INDIANA  TRUCK 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  US 


MOTOR  DISTRIBUTORS  COMPANY 


1242=46  Mission  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Right  Back— Down  Same  Row 

— Remarkable  Tractor  Performance! 


Make  Tractor  You  Buy  PULL  TOOLS  Around 
Short  Turns.    Get  FREE  TRACTOR  BOOK  NOW. 


STRAIGHT  -AWAY  plowing  is  not  a  complete 
tractor  test.  "Acrobatic"  turning  stunta 
without  tools  is  no  test.  Watch  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor  PULL  TOOLS  around 
short  turns,  doubling:  back  in  the  same  row, 
cultivating-  around  a  tree  right  under  the  low- 
est branches  with  the  tools  down  deep,  and  no 
strain  on  the  tractor  anywhere.  Our  wonderful 
PATENTED  FRONT  DRIVE  FEATURE  per- 
mits the  TrackPULL  Tractor  to  use  full  power 
and  puU  full  load  just  as  easily  on  right-angle 
turns  as  on  straight-away  with  no  pivoting  and 
no  overload  on  one  wheel  or  track.  If  you 
want  a  tractor  for  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard 
or  for  efficient  field  work  you'll  want  the 
Bean,  because  the  Bean  is  the  only  tractor 
bnllt  to  perform  these  necessary  feats.  The 
patents  are  built  right  into  the  tractor  and 
cannot  be  imitated. 

The  Bean  exerts  all  its  power  through  a 
single  truck  and  you  "gee"  or  "haw"  this  track 
to  steer.  Ten-year-old  boys  turn  this  tractor 
all  the  way  around  inside  a  ten-foot  circle  (5- 
foot  radius)  with  perfect  ease.  When  you  hit 
soft  spots  you  simply  throw  the  track  over  and 

|  Bean  TrackPULL 
1  Tractor   ( Fron^DriL ) 


pull  out  Just  the  same  as  with  a  team.  No  dig- 
ging in  deeper.  "Almost  animal  intelligence." 
some  users  say. 

Don't  make  mistake  of  buying  a  tractor 
until  you've  seen  these  feature*  demonstrated 
and  proved.  You'll  save  money  by  buying  a 
tractor  like  this  and  you'll  save  time  and 
trouble  which  is  Just  as  good  as  a  eash  saving. 

Don't  wait.  Get  the  Bean  catalog  now.  note 
the  price;  and  learn  the  name  of  the  nearest 
demonstrating  agent,  who  will  give  you  a  true 
demonstration  (no  tricks  or  "acrobatic"  stunts) 
to  show  you  what  a  tractor  •ugkt  to  do  on 
your  place. 

Send  in  this  coupon  now  before  you  for- 
get it. 

;  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  A-5 

i  231  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
:  131  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
:  Please  send  Tractor  Book  with  full  In-  ; 
I  formation  about  the  Bean  TrackPULL  : 

;  Tractor. 

I  Name  j 

•  Street    I 

I  City  j 

!  County   State  j 

j  No.  of  acres  K I  ml  of  crops  • 

grown  
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and  planned,  and  he  has  become  a 
real  farm  manager — directing  all  of 
the  operations  from  his  bed.  He 
knows  the  fields  better  than  the  men 
who  work  them.  He  knows  the 
cows  better  than  the  men  who  milk 
them.  He  knows  more  about  mar- 
kets than  the  man  who  hauls  his 
products  to  town. 

BUT  WHAT   SHALL   BE  READ? 

That  is  the  question.  A  farmer's 
time  is  limited,  and  perhaps  his 
purse  is  also.  He  is  willing  to  start 
a  modest  library,  but  he  wartf.  to 
be  sure  that  he  gets  the  best  books 
on  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. For  with  books,  as  with 
everything  else,  there  is  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  Also,  some  books, 
while  good  in  themselves,  are  not 
applicable  to  California  conditions. 

LIST    OF   HELPFUL  BOOKS. 

I  think  that  I  have  in  my  library 
nearly  every  book  published  along 
general  agricultural  and  livestock 
lines,  and  I  shall  give  a  list  of  the 
ones  that  have  proved  most  helpful 
to  me: 

Dairy  Cattle — "Dairy  Cattle  and 
Milk  Production,"  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Eckles;  "The  Farm  Dairy."  by  H.  B. 
Gurler;  "Dairy  Farming,"  by  John 
Michels. 

Beef  Cattle — "Shorthorn  Cattle." 
by  A.  H.  Sanders;  "The  Story  of  the 
Herefords,"  by  the  same  author; 
"History  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle." 
by  Macdonald  and  Sinclair. 

Hogs — "Swine  in  America,"  by  F. 

D.  Coburn;  "California  Hog  Book," 
by  W.  S.  Guilford  (best  for  local 
conditions;  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  hog  breeder  on  the  Coast) ; 
"Productive  Swine  Husbandry,"  by 
George  E.  Day. 

Horses — "Productive  Horse  Hus- 
bandry," by  C.  W.  Gay;  "The 
Horse,"  by  I.  P.  Roberts. 

Sheep — "Productive  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry." by  W.  C.  Coffey;  "Sheep 
Management,"  by  Frank  Kleinheinz; 
"Sheep  Farming  in  America,"  by 
Jas.  E.  Wing. 

General  Livestock  —  "Feeds  and 
Feeding,"  by  W.  A.  Henry;  "Produc- 
tive Feeding  of  Farm  Animals."  by 
F.  W.  Woll  (written  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  a  dandy) ;  "Management 
and  Feeding  of  Cattle,"  by  Thos. 
Shaw;  "Western  Livestock  Manage- 
ment," by  E.  L.  Potter;  "Common 
Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,"  by  R.  A. 
Craig. 

Poultry — "Productive  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry," by  H.  R.  Lewis;  "Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Poultry  Cul- 
ture," by  John  R.  Robinson;  "Cali- 
fornia Poultry  Practice,"  by  Susan 
Swaysgood  (very  practical  and  best 
for  California  conditions). 

General  Agriculture — "Farm  Man- 
agement," by  G.  F.  Warren;  "Fertil- 
izers and  Crops,"  by  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke;  "Irrigation  Farming,"  by  L. 
M.  Wilcox;   "California  Fruits,"  by 

E.  J.  Wickson  (the  author's  name  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excel- 
lence; covers  the  subject  fully); 
"California  Vegetables,"  same  author 
and  publisher;  "Productive  Orchard- 
ing," by  F.  C.  Sears;  "Productive 
Vegetable  Growing,"  by  J.  W. 
Lloyd;   "The  Book  of  Alfalfa,"  by 

F.  D.  Coburn. 

Do  I  hear  you  say  that  you  have 
invested  nearly  every  dollar  you 
own  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  haven't 
enough  left  to  purchase  many  books? 
All  right.    Let's  not  give  up.  We've 


simply  got  to  study  to  succeed  in 
these  strenuous  times,  so  let's  build 
up  a  library  at  practically  no  ex- 
pense. It  can  be  done.  How?  Sim- 
ply by  getting  the  different  free 
bulletins  issued  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
our  own  State.  In  paying  our  State 
and  Federal  taxes  we  contribute  our 
part  toward  having  these  bulletins 
prepared,  so  why  not  get  what's 
coming  to  us? 

Most  of  the  bulletins  issued  today 
are  right  there  with  the  goods. 
Long-winded  discussions  are  left  out. 
They  get  right  down  to  "brass 
tacks"  and  tell  you  just  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  Write  the  Division 
of  Publications.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley.  Cal.,  they  will  send 
you  a  complete  list  of  bulletins  that 
are  available,  and  you  can  then  send 
for  the  ones  on  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

KEEP   BULLETINS   IN   AVAILABLE  FORM. 

But  it  isn't  enough  to  merely  get 
these  bulletins.  Of  course,  you  will 
read  them  over  as  they  are  received, 
but  you  will  forget  many  of  the  val- 
uable pointers,  and  you  should  keep 
the  bulletins  in  such  handy,  classi- 
fied shape  that  you  can  have  them 
for  reference,  and  quickly  find  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it.  I  have 
a  system  that  I  think  is  a  dandy.  I 
went  to  my  stationer  and  bought 
some  leather  loose-leaf  covers  7%x 
9%  inches.  These  binders  have 
three  rings  for  holding  contents.  At 
first  I  punched  three  holes  in  the 
margin  of  each  bulletin,  but  I  found 
that  the  paper  soon  tore,  so  I  bought 
some  gummed  stubs  which  I  paste 
onto  the  bulletins.  These  are  made 
of  a  stiffened  linen,  so  do  not  tear. 

I  put  all  bulletins  on  a  certain 
subject  in  one  cover,  and  label  the 
cover  on  the  back  so  that  I  know 
what  it  contains.  I  have  been  col- 
lecting these  bulletins  for  several 
years,  and  now  have  42  covers  nearly 
full.  I  refer  to  them  constantly,  and 
would  not  sell  the  collection  for 
$500  if  I  could  not  replace  it. 

SATO  VALUABLE  CLIPPINGS  I  ROM   \l \<. 
A/.lMv 

But  that  is  not  the  extent  of  the 
reference  library  that  can  be  de- 
veloped at  a  very  small  cost.  What 
do  you  do  with  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  and  other  magazines  after  you 
finish  reading  them?  Burn  them  up 
or  sell  them  for'  old  paper,  I'll  bet 
a  doughnut.  A  magazine  like  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  worth  several 
times  the  subscription  price,  just  to 
read  it  over  each  week,  but  you  can 
increase  its  value  a  thousand  fold  by 


clipping    and    filing    every  helpful 

article. 

If  your  stationer  doesn't  carry 
filing  cabinets,  he  will  be  glad  to 
order  one  for  you,  and  the  kind 
called  transfer  cases  will  answer 
your  purpose.    Get  the  size  used  for 


vertical  letter  filing,  and  one  drawer 

will  be  enough  to  start  with,  as  they 
are  built  on  the  unit  system,  and 
you  can  add  on  as  your  system 
grows.  Decide  upon  how  many  clas- 
sifications you  want  to  file  your  clip- 
pings under,  and  order  enough  fold- 


X 


— yes,  and  top  notch  quality  is 
built  into  every  roll  of  Pioneer 

Roofing. 

Made  of  the  best  materials  by  the  most  ex- 
pert artisans  in  a  modern,  up-to-date  fac- 
tory by  a  company  with  an  experience  of 
30  successful  years — these  are  reasons  why  you  should 
specify  and  demand  this  roofing  of  proven  quality. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturer* 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles. 


/^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

r- 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only — is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  T  his 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  5000  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


Buy  Now,  Lower  Prices 

On  Galvanized  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Riveted  Street  Water 
Pipe  and  Well  Casing. 

It  Is  every  farmer's  duty  to  produce  to  his  .naximum  capacity.    "Food  will  win 
the  war."    Our  products  will  enable  you  to  do  your  "bit." 

Send  for  our  new  Circular  on  Irrigation  Supplies.  s 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


American  Surface  Pipe 

"      X      DOUBLE    IOCWEP  BKQ.  SOV.DC  REP  
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Raise 

More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre. 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  ^the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ers  so  that  there  will  be  one  for 
each  subject,  with  a  few  left  over. 
Each  folder  has  a  tab  at  the  top  on 
which  you  can  write  the  number 
and  the  subject,  and  of  course  the 
folders  are  filed  in  numerical  order. 

PREPARE   AN   INDEX  SHEET. 

Then  fill  out  a  sheet — index  sheet, 
I  call  it — to  keep  on  your  desk,  giv- 
ing the  number  and  name  of  each 
folder,  and  as  you  clip  each  article 
put  the  proper  number  on  it  so  that 
wife  or  daughter  can  file  it  properly. 
For  general  subjects  it  will  be  well 
to  start  about  as  follows:  (1)  Sci- 
entific farming;  (2)  citrus  fruits; 
(3)  deciduous  fruits;  (4)  alfalfa; 
(5)  grains;  (6)  miscellaneous  crops; 
(7)  soils  and  fertilizers;  (8)  scale, 
insects,  frost,  etc.;  (9)  barns  and 
buildings;  (10)  implements  and 
tractors;  (11)  farm  help;  (12)  farm 
organizations;  (13)  advertising; 
(14)  marketing;  (15)  showing. 

Then,  for  each  kind  of  livestock 
on  the  ranch,  have  five  classifica- 
tions. For  instance,  those  for  hogs 
would  be:  (16)  buying  hogs;  (17) 
breeding   hogs;    (18)    raising  pigs; 

(19)  Feeding   and    care   of  hogs; 

(20)  diseases  of  hogs. 

The  same  classifications  can  be 
used  for  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  poultry  or  whatever 
other  stock  is  raised.  I  have  only 
suggested  a  general  outline  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  list  should  be  changed 
to  suit  each  individual  case.  For 
instance,  if  you  specialize  on  fruit 
trees,  you  may  want  sub-classifica- 
tions under  "Deciduous  Fruits,"  such 
as  "Peaches,"  "Pears,"  "Apricots," 
"Figs,"  etc.  Also,  perhaps,  "Prun- 
ing," "Budding  and  Grafting," 
"Cover  Crops,"  etc. 

MINE  OF  INFORMATION. 

My  own  system  now  consists  of 
106  classifications,  and  after  keep- 
ing this  up  for  nearly  15  years  I 
have  nine  drawers  full  of  clippings, 
each  drawer  being  two  feet  deep. 
Some  collection!  Yes,  and  some 
valuable,  too.  No  matter  what  sub- 
ject I  want  to  post  myself  on,  I  al- 
ways find  just  what  I  want  in  the 
proper  folder.  A  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, the  experience  of  the  lead- 
ers in  all  lines  of  farming — is  at  my 
command. 

And  that  again  is  science.  For, 
as  I  said  before,  science  is  simply 
collecting  facts  and  experiences  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions,  so  that 
work  can  be  carried  on  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  results. 

Easy  enough,  after  all,  to  be  a 
scientific  farmer,  isn't  it? 


GRAIN  PROSPECTS  FAIR. 


Grain  in  Kings  county  lake  bot- 
tom is  thriving  and  shows  the  best 
of  prospects.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  it  is  gener- 
ally needing  rain.  North  winds  for 
several  days  about  April  19,  which 
swept  the  Sacramento  Valley,  seem 
to  have  done  more  damage  in  west- 
ern Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin 
counties  than  in  the  Sacramento. 
Grain  looks  good  in  the  latter  area 
generally,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Stan- 
islaus counties  southward.  Tulare 
county  is  in  good  shape  on  the  lower 
lands,  but  Kern  is  rather  dry.  The 
coast  counties,  especially  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey, 
and  San  Benito  need  rain  badly. 
Santa  Clara  grain  looks  good.  The 
upper  coast  counties  are  still  in  good 
shape  and  expecting  heavy  yield. 
Grain  is  beginning  to  head  out  in 
all  districts,  regardless  of  its  height. 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  •  Horses  to  a  15  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  Immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Presnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — 
also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE   SEND  THEM  ON   THREE  DATS'  TRIAL 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  It  -  stationary,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

8end  today  for  full  information  and  oar 
latest    catalog    of    earth-moving  machines 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DA  VIS,. CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Dorse  Manure,  Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  Write 

Pacific  Manure  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Commercial  Beans  for  Commerce 

Plant  the  right  variety  in  the  right  place: 

Pintos  and  Teparys  away  from  the  coast  on  mesa  land,  with  or  without  irriga- 
tion 

Henderson  Bush  and  Fordhook  Llmas  on  heavy  or  adobe  soil. 
Limas  and  Blue  Pod  Navys  on  loam  soil  near  the  coast 
Lady  Washington  on  more  sandy  soil 

Apply  Westrobac  to  the  seed  when  planted  on  sandy  or  loam  soil. 
Plant  only  the  New  Mexican  Pintos.     We  have  a  carload  just  received. 

AQQELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


6TH  AND  ALAMEDA  8TS. 


I, OS   ANGELES,  CAA. 


Beekeepers' Supplies  frSey  Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COMINO  KVKNTS. 


Yolo  County  Rico  Festival.  Madison.  May  11. 

Swine  Breeders'  Annual  Meeting,  University 
Farm.  Davis,  May  1H  and  17. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento.  A u rust 
31  to  September  8.  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion. Oakland.  September  0  to  October  15. 

Sacramento  Talley  Rice  Exposition.  Wil- 
lows. September  11. 

California  liberty  Show.  Los  Angeles.  Oc- 
tober 20  to  28. 


Field  Crops. 

There  are  1300  acres  planted  to 
tomatoes  in  Sacramento  county. 

The  grain  in  the  Byron  section 
will  hardly  areragre  half  a  normal 
crop. 

Harrey  &  Udell  have  begun  the 
erection  of  a  cannery  at  Rio  Bonito, 
near  BiggB. 

The  Kearney  Farm  is  planting  80 
acres  of  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton 
this  season. 

A  complete  collection  of  beans  is 
being  arranged  by  Farm  Adviser 
Bssig  at  Ventura. 

Every  acre  of  available  bean  land 
in  Colusa  and  Sutter  counties  will 
be  planted  this  season. 

The  19 IT  crop  of  white  beans, 
grown  in  California,  is  reported  to 
be  virtually  all  sold  out. 

The  Van  Pelt  &  Henry  cannery 
at  Riverside  has  doubled  the  ca- 
pacity originally  planned. 

El  Centro  ranchers  have  to  have 
3000  acres  planted  to  castor  beans 
in  Imperial  Val^y  this  season. 

Cantaloupe  growers  in  Imperial 
Valley  are  facing  a  probable  short- 
age of  10, 000, #00  boxes  for  their 
1918  crop. 

The  area  planted  to  cantaloupes 
in  Imperial  Valley  this  year  is  esti- 
mated to  be  10.896  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  12,939  in  1917. 

The  De  Laveaga  estate  was  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  ground  squir- 
rel poison  in  San  Benito  county, 
four  tons  being  the  amount. 

Strawberries  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Berry  Growers,  Inc.,  will  be- 
gin going  to  the  canneries  next 
week,  as  a  surplus  is  beginning  to 
come. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  owns  a  ranch  near 
Healdsburg,  dug  up  considerable  of 
his  hops  last  year.  He  feels  that  he 
is  not  serving  his  country  best  by 
growing  hops. 

The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being 
put  up  in  the  Byron  district.  Most 
of  the  ranchers  here  decided  to  hold 
their  hay  for  $15  delivered  loose 
and  $18  baled. 

Ralph  Churchill,  manager  of  the 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association,  has 
started  on  a  tour  to  New  York  to 
acquaint  people  with  the  food  value 
of  the  lima  bean. 

M.  Bigham  has  found  out  that  the 
rabbits  will  not  eat  the  pink  beans. 
They  go  through  the  field  and  skip 
any  bunch  of  pinks  that  may  be 
mixed  in  with  other  varieties. 

Buyers  who  have  been  operating 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  are  now  in 
Butte  county  trying  to  contract  for 
the  extensive  cotton  crop  being 
grown  in  the  northern  county  this 
season. 

George  L.  Proctor,  who  runs  a 
stock  ranch  in  the  hills  near  Healds- 
burg, says  feed  conditions  and  pros- 
pects for  a  good  hay  crop  in  the 
hills  are  poor.  The  north  wind 
stopped  everything  from  growing. 

Approximately  12,000  acres  of 
land  in  Yolo  county  have  been  made 
available  for  rice  culture  this  sea- 
son through  negotiations  concluded 
between  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  California  and  Lake 
and  Yolo  county  interests,  which 
have  agreed  to  permit  the  use  of 
water  from  Clear  Lake  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  rice  lands. 

Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  apricot  crop  around  Orangers 
reported  SO  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  Peach  Growers'  Association 
will  operate  the  North  Ontario  Pack- 
ing Company  plant  this  season. 


Construction  work  is  to  be  rushed 
on  the  $10,000  packing  house  of  the 
Apple  Growers'  Union  at  Sebastopol. 

The  first  ripe  olives  to  go  to  mar- 
ket from  any  point  in  the  West  are 
being  picked  at  Brawley.  They  are 
Namzanillas  and  Missions. 

A  mill  to  manufacture  peach  ker- 
nel oil  will  be  started  at  Orovllle  by 
J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.  It  will  be  an 
edible  oil  of  high  food  value. 

Thomas  C.  Irwin  of  Santa  Rosa 
had  a  young  prune  orchard  of  275 
trees  destroyed  by  rabbits.  He  had 
whitewashed  them,  but  it  did  no 
good. 

A  Chico  packing  concern  had  to 
cancel  orders  for  14  carloads  of 
prunes.  May  1,  on  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram notifying  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  raise  its  ban  on 
dried  fruit  sales  until  June. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  developed  a  market 
for  their  apricot  pits  whereby  mem- 
bers will  receive  better  than  $31.50 
per  ton  for  them.  The  contract  is 
for  two  years,  with  privilege  of  a 
two-year  extension. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  by  State  Market  Commissioner 
Weinstock  in  organizing  the  Califor- 
nia Pear  Growers'  Association.  A 
promotion  committee,  of  which  Frank 
Swett  of  Martinez  is  chairman,  has 
had  charge  of  the  details.  Frank  A. 
Edinger  of  Hood  is  the  secretary. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  10- 
pound  box  of  1918  cherries  from 
California  to  be  marketed  in  the 
East  was  from  the  orchard  of  R.  W. 
Skinner  at  Yuba  City.  The  fruit 
was  sold  in  New  York  and  brought 
$314,  which  amount  was  turned 
into  the  Red  Cross.  The  cherries 
were  shipped  April  20. 

Caterpillars  and  other  worm  pests 
have  been  particularly  plentiful, 
with  attendant  destructive  results, 
in  Marin  county  this  spring,  writes 
Arthur  H.  Hertz.  The  residents  of 
Mill  Valley  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
paying  a  bounty  to  the  boys  of  the 
district  for  collecting  nests.  The 
price  paid  is  25c  per  hundred  nests, 
and  settlement  is  effected  in  thrift 
stamps. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  moved  into  its  new 
building,  which  covers  two  or  three 
blocks  of  ground  in  Los  Angeles. 
All  walnuts  that  are  not  entirely 
perfect  for  marketing  in  shells  next 
year  will  be  cracked  and  shelled, 
machinery,  conveyors  and  bins  hav- 
ing been  installed  in  the  building 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  meat 
handling  and  packing  will  be  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work.  A 
large  number  of  women  will  be  em- 
ployed and  the  meats  will  be  put  on 
the  market  in  attractive  packages. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  practically  completed 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
following  packing  houses:  George 
Frank  Fruit  Company,  the  George 
N.  Herbert  Packing  Company,  the 
Gem  City  Packing  Company,  the  O. 
A.  Harlan  Packing  Company,  the 
Mountain  View  Packing  Company, 
Frank  Holmes  Packing  Company, 
and  the  Campbell,  Gilroy  and  Mor- 
gan Hill  packing  houses.  Other 
houses  being  purchased  are  the  Hol- 
lister  Packing  Company,  the  Central 
Fruit  Packing  Company,  Santa 
Paula,  and  the  Hemet  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Summer  lemons  are  coming  into 
market  slowly  in  San  Diego  county. 

Experts  now  report  that  Califor- 
nia will  ship  60,000  cars  of  oranges 
next  season. 

The  La  Verne  association  packing 
house  shut  down  several  days  to 
await  the  ripening  of  Valencias.  To 
date  the  association  has  shipped  127 
cars.  The  output  for  the  season 
will  be  about  175  carloads. 

Four  acres  of  lemons  netted 
$1,402  on  the  Robert  Meredith  or- 
chard, near  Lindsay,  this  past  year. 
The  orchard   produced   330  packed 


boxes,  the  average  net  price  being 
$4.25. 

The  citrus  industry  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  other  lines 
in  California.  There  are  now  in  the 
State  22,651  acres  of  bearing  lemon 
trees  and  16,700  acres  of  non- 
bearing  trees;  113,821  acres  of 
bearing  oranges,  and  47,000  acres 
of   non-bearing  trees. 


Grapes. 

Grape  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  report  that  the  prospect  is 
for  the  largest  crop  of  wine  grapes 
ever  harvested  in  that  great  district. 

Prospects  for  wine  grapes,  both  as 
to  crop  and  prices,  are  reported 
from  Stockton  as  never  better.  Prices 
assured  now  are  $20  a  ton  for 
grapes  that  come  up  to  standard. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion, in  the  fiscal  year  to  February 
28,  increased  sales  nearly  50  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  twelve 
months  to  a  record  gross  of  $55,- 
678,613,  a  gain  of  $17,984,854,  or 
47.71  per  cent. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  announces  that  orders  on 
Sun-Maid  and  fancy  seeded  and 
three-crown  loose,  which  were  on 
hand  for  shipment  after  May  1, 
would  have  to  be  reduced  10  per 


"An  ounce  of  salt  a  day  in  the 
rations  is  all  right  for  cows,"  says 
G.  L.  Stearns,  formerly  of  the  Vina 
Ranch.  This  is  probably  not  enough, 
so  there  ought  to  be  some  stock  salt 
in  the  yards  for  cows  to  eat  at 
pleasure.  Sometimes  in  feeding  cows 
for  official  test,  as  much  as  3  ounces 
per  day  is  mixed  in  the  feed.  This 
makes  the  cows  thirsty  ,and  they 
drink  more  water  and  produce  more 
milk.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  feeding  salt  in  the  rations, 
for  it  is  apt  to  give  them  the  scours 
and  is  also  likely  to  cloy  their  appe- 
tite so  that  they  will  not  eat  enough 
to  make  a  record  yield  of  milk. 

Two  crops  of  fodder  per  year, 
which  the  stock  eat  up  clean,  are 
grown  by  a  settler  on  the  Natomas 
Consolidated  project  in  Sacramento 
county.  He  grows  purebred  Duroc 
hogs  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  claims 
that  his  oat  hay  cut  early  in  May 
yields  3%  tons  per  acre.  Immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cut,  corn  is  planted; 
and  if  this  doesn't  mature  it  is  cut 
as  fodder  when  the  kernels  have 
dented.  The  ears  are  taken  off  and 
the  stalks  stacked  in  the  yard  with  a 
large  amount  of  salt,  which  induces 
the  stock  to  eat  it  more  completely 
than  otherwise.  His  neighbor,  Mr. 
Jensen,  salts  his  threshed  wheat 
straw,  which  the  cattle  eat  clean. 
Leading  dairymen  use  salted  alfalfa 
hay  the  year  round  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 


cent  owing  to  Government  order. 
Previous  orders  will  be  tilled  in  full. 


Miscellaneous. 

From  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
come  tales  of  drying  north  winds 
that  in  two  days  changed  green 
fields  to  brown. 

Marie  Woodson,  treasurer  of  the 
Nevada  Potash  Syndicate,  is  on  a 
motor  trip  to  Searles  Lake,  Cal.,  to 
inspect  the  methods  used  in  making 
potash  at  the  large  Government  mill. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  ordered  a  postponement  un- 
til August  29  of  increased  rate 
schedules  for  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  grain,  seed,  hay  and  straw, 
which  would  have  gone  into  effect 
May  1. 

F.  N.  Bigelow,  a  newspaperman 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  State  Market  Com- 
mission to  succeed  Bdgar  Allen 
Forbes,  who  has  resigned  and  gone 
to  San  Diego  because  of  poor  health. 

The  State  alfalfa  association  has 
been  started  under  the  name  of  "Al- 
falfa Growers  of  California,  Incor- 
porated." This  organization  will 
take  over  the  old  association.  J.  L. 
Farrarr  at  Riverside  is  th«  secre- 
tary and  manager. 


The  amount  put  into  hay  k>  stack- 
ing depends  on  the  amount  of  hay 
each  animal  is  expected  to  eat. 
Twenty  pounds  per  ton  in  general 
may  be  all  right  if  the  stock  has 
plenty  of  other  food.  But  a  cow 
which  has  nothing  but  hay  will  eat 
five  tons  per  year  if  she  weighs  1200 
pounds,  according  to  Mr.  Stearns.  At 
the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton,  this 
would  force  the  cow  to  eat  a  trifle 
over  4  ounces  per  day,  which  is  alto- 
gether too  much. 

When  it  seems  that  there  is  danger 
of  too  much  salt  in  the  feed,  a  sat- 
isfactory test  may  be  made  by  offer- 
ing salt  separately;  and  if  the  cow 
doesn't  eat  it,  less  of  the  salty  feed 
may  be  given  until  she  wilL 


Cross-section  of  hay  stack  showing 
how  salt  should  be  applied  every  3 
feet 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially for  California  Conditions' 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT  " 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc. 
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Past  the  Experimental  Sta^c 
Eleven  different  models. wtm  or 
without  Engine, mounted  complete 

All  taw  Parte  Carried 


SEPARATOR 


ifK3f|  ARNOTT  St  CO. 

Hj>       Jl   BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUAilTERS 


112  118  So.  Los  Anftetes  St  U» 


BIG  DEMAND  FOR  TRACTI0NEERS 


The  iroat  Importanoe  of  til*  traeter  today  hai  eaueed  lnm<wi  de- 
mand lor  tractor  operator!  and  rapalr  men.  Ranohen  •rarywatra  want 
Tompetrnt  tractlonWe.  BIG  PAY.  GREAT  OPPOBTUNITY  NJW 
OFFERED  YOUNG  MEN  In  tela  new  trade.  Weetera  AmertM'e  wldeat. 
Largeet  and  Moat  Reliable  Trade  School  hai  Inaugurated  a  aaeoiai 
In  Tractloneerlng  and  can  PERFECT  YOU  a«  aa  expert.  Write  far  84- 
page  catalog.  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 
page  caiajo,                   Flnu.ro.  at  Eighth  Street.  Lee  Aagelev 
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HOLT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  USES  For  OtHJNS,,  a  "i  ION 


It  Pays  to  Salt  Your  Hay 
When  Stacking  or  Baling 

Cattle  Eat  Up  Salty  Forage  Clean 

(From  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumpin?  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


BIG  PUMP  BUSINESS. 


It  has  been  a  great  year  for  pump 
installation  for  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  according  to 
Robert  Schurman  of  the  Byron  Jack- 
son Iron  Works.  People  have  kept 
the  manufacturers  so  busy  that 
now,  when  orders  cannot  be  filled 
for  90  days  at  least,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  let  up  because  many  of 
them  think  such  late  delivery  would 
not  help  them.  Orchardists,  how- 
ever, are  coming  more  than  ever  to 
the  idea  of  fall  irrigation  of  trees 
to  promote  bud  development  for  the 
next  crop.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
has  taken  lots  of  pumps,  mostly  re- 
quiring five  to  twenty  horsepower. 
Rice  growers,  especially  around  Co- 
lusa, have  been  extremely  heavy 
buyers  of  pumps  requiring  50  to  300 
horsepower,  lifting  water  largely 
from  the  river.  The  Byron  Jack- 
son Co.  furnished  all  the  pumps  In 
the  new  Terra  Bella  Irrigation 
District,  where  water  for  12,000 
acres  is  pumped,  and  boosted  in 
several  stages  to  the  highest  areas. 
They  have  just  completed  a  contract 
for  38  seven-inch  deep-well  turbines 
to  be  used  in  20-inch  bored  wells 
and  operated  by  75  horsepower  each, 
for  the  Southwestern  Cotton  Co.,  the 
Goodyear  tire  outfit  in  Arizona,  who 
have  put  over  4000  acres  under 
water  this  year  for  their  special 
long-staple  cotton. 


GAS  ENGINE  KILLS  SQUIRRELS. 


[Written  for  Pacific.  Rural   Press   by  Donald 
Lawell.] 

An  Escalon  rancher  improvised  a 
unique  gas  machine  to  use  in  fight- 
ing the  squirrels.  A  one-horsepower 
gas  engine  was  fitted  with  a  pipe 
arrangement  from  the  exhaust  that 
heated  crude  oil  and  led  the  dense 
gas  generated  into  hose  and  further 
into  the  squirrel  hole.  The  crude 
oil  is  fed  from  a  can  connected  to 
the  main  pipe  by  a  pipe  and  valve 
not  far  from  the  engine.  The  re- 
leased exhaust  gases  heat  the  pipe 
and  supplement  the  crude  gas 
formed  by  the  heat,  making  a  very 
effective  weapon  in  eradication. 
Often  a  "nest"  has  holes  30  feet  or 
further  away  and  one  can  turn  the 
hose  in  a  main  hole  and  wait  until 
smoke  shows  and  fill  and  tramp 
each.  Each  hole  is  sure  to  be 
"gassed"  and  maximum  results  are 
sure  to  be  attained. 


HOME-MADE  WINDMILL. 


Mr.  N.  Stub,  a  rancher  near  Irwin 
City,  has  a  very  simple,  cheap  yet 
effective  device  for  supplying  the 
house  with  water  and  save  his  wife 
from  hand  pumping.  An  iron  shaft 
about  four  feet  long  has  a  crook  at 
one  end,  onto  which  a  shaft  is  fas- 
tened which  connects  at  its  lower 
end  with  the  pump.  On  the  other 
end  of  this  iron  shaft  he  has  a  Dutch 
windmill,  very  simple,  which  he  made 
himself.  This  is  mounted  on  a  frame 
constructed  of  2x4  pieces  about  18 
feet  high.  The  writer  would  judge 
the  whole  of  it  did  not  cost  over 
$10.00;  but  whe»  the  wind  blows  the 
water  flows. 


Several  speeds  on  a  tractor  reduce 
troubles  if  the  operators  do  not  tear 
gears  to  pieces  in  changing  from 
one  to  the  other. 


KEEP  THE  TRACTOR  BUSY. 


A  tractor  means  considerable  in- 
vestment these  days,  and  the  inter- 
est on  investment  hops  along 
whether  the  machine  is  busy  or  idle. 
Pocketbooks  and  patriotism  demand 
that  it  be  kept  busy  as  many  hours 
of  the  year  as  possible.  Rent  it  to 
a  neighbor  or  drive  it  for  him,  or 
have  a  tractor  in  co-operation  with 
two  or  more  neighbors. 

A  great  waster  of  the  tractor's 
valuable  time  is  the  monkey-work 
required  on  unfit  tillage  implements. 
These  should  be  cared  for  as  well 
as  the  tr,actor,  so  they  will  not  de- 
lay the  latter.  Every  hour  of  de- 
lay means  it  is  not  earning  any- 
thing, but  is  costing  a  man's  time 
as  well  as  its  own,  and  is  losing  op- 
portunities to  get  crops  planted  in 
time  to  make  biggest  yields. 


Save$5.00 
a  Day 

When  help  is  scarce 
and  wages  high,  you 
can  save  money  by 
using  a 

Louden 
Power 
Hoist 

A  plain,  common- 
sense  machine,  built  to 
handle  big  loads 
easily.  Saves  time 
and  money.  Can  be 
used  with  any  kind 
of  power.  Anybody  can 
operate  it.  Does  the 
work  of  both  a  team 
and  a  man,  and  does 
it  in  half  the  time. 


The  Louden 

Balance  Grapple 

HAYFORK 

With  its  five-foot  spread  and  its  24-inch 
tines,  this  fork  lifts  an  enormous  load, 
binds  it  tight,  drops  it  clean,  and  spreads 
it  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves  no  litterings 
to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork.  Three 
or  four  forkfuls  clean  the  rack. 

Perfectly  balanced — a  feature  of  otmost 
importance.  The  tines  are  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel,  slender  but  strong.  Will  aot 
bend  or  break  under  heavy  loads. 

Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

112  pages  of  practical  barn  plans.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Packed  with  valuable 
information  for  the  dairyman.  Also,  com- 
plete catalog  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment. 
Both  books  free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Efficiency 

The  efficiency  of  the  modern  big  guns  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  materials  used  and  the  pre- 
cision of  manufacture.  The  same  care  in  the 
choice  of  materials,  the  same  precision  in  con- 
struction, make  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the 
most  dependable,  most  efficient  tractor. 
Many  parts  of  this  tractor  are  not  permitted 
to  vary  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth  from 
fixed  standards.  All  materials  are  selected  es- 
pecially for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  The  re- 
sult is  power,  endurance,  economy.  Let  us 
send  you  complete  information  about 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
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Testing  Brake  Horsepower 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  in- 
structions how  to  make  a  brake  test 
on  an  engine. — W.  W..  Modesto. 

Equipment  for  making  brake 
horsepower  tests  consists  of  a 
"prony"  brake  to  fit  over  the  belt 
wheel,  a  small  platform  scale,  and 
a  little  pocket  instrument  to  de- 
termine the  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  "prony"  is  made  about  as  fol- 
lows: The  "brake  arm"  is  a  2x4 
or  other  stick  strong  enough  to 
stop  the  engine  without  breaking. 
It  may  well  be  about  three  feet 
long.  Bore  a  hole  through  the  arm 
a  couple  of  inches  from  one  end. 
Bore  another  hole  similarly  at  a 
distance  from  the  first  equaling  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley.  Groove  a 
block  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
thick  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  belt 
wheel  and  short  enough  to  nail  to 
the  brake  arm  between  the  two 
holes.  Bore  a  hole  by  which  to  oil 
its  curved  surface  to  keep  it  cool. 
Nail  through  the  ends  so  nails  will 
not  touch  the  belt  wheel.  Cut  four 
or  five  blocks  three  or  four  inches 
thick  and  curve  one  side  of  each  to 
fit  the  curve  of  the  pulley.  Bore  a 
hole  through  each  so  that  a  rope 
run  through  the  holes  in  the  brake 
arm  and  through  the  blocks  will 
hold  the  blocks  against  the  wheel 
without  rubbing  the  rope  on  the 
wheel.  A  haft-inch  rope  will  test 
engines  up  to  four  or  five  horse- 
power. Knot  the  end  of  the  rope 
which  runs  through  the  hole  far- 
thest from  the  end  of  the  brake 
arm.    Through  the  other  hole  in  the 


UYNE  &  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

RUMPS 


brake  arm  do  not  put  the  rope,  but 
put  a  threaded  eye  so  the  rope  can 
be  tied  into  the  eye  and  tightened 
by  a  nut  on  the  screw  eye.  This 
prony  brake  is  to  be  slipped  over 
the  belt  wheel  and  the  far  end  of 
its  arm  is  to  rest  on  the  scales. 
The  screw  eye  is  to  be  tightened 
until  the  engine  is  running  to  ca- 
pacity, as  indicated  by  uneven  la- 
bored effort.  The  pressure  on  the 
scales  is  to  be  recorded  then  and 
used  in  figuring  the  horsepower. 
The  pressure  on  the  scales  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  power  exerted  by  the 
engine  plus  the  weight  of  the  brake 
arm  which  rests  on  the  scales. 
Therefore  the  weight  of  the  latter 
should  be  deducted  from  the  scale 
reading.  To  get  the  proper  amount 
to  deduct,  balance  the  brake  on  your 
finger  at  the  central  point  on  which 
it  will  rest  on  the  belt  wheel.  Let 
the  projecting  end  rest  on  the 
scales,  which  will  show  how  much 
pressure  the  brake  arm  will  exert 
by   its  own   weight  on   the  scales 


during  the  test.  Another  feature 
must  be  considered.  If  the  arm 
rested  flat  on  the  scales  during  the 
test,  it  would  register' the  pressure 
accurately.  Since  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  so  adjust  the  brake, 
the  practical  way  is  to  make  a 
"standard"  for  the  end  of  the  brake 
arm  to  rest  on.  The  standard  may 
be  made  of  a  1x2  a  few  inches  long 
nailed  to  stand  vertical  on  another 
1x2.  which  lies  flat  on  the  scales. 
The  two  pieces  should  be  braced  to- 
gether and  their  weight  also  should 
be  deducted  from  the  test  reading 
of  the  scale.  The  flat  side  of  the 
1x2  should  face  the  belt  wheel. 

After  starting  the  engine,  slip  the 
brake  over  the  belt  wheel,  set  the 
scales  and  the  standard  so  the 
brake  arm  will  rest  on  the  belt 
wheel  and  the  standard  approxi- 
mately level.  Tighten  the  screw 
eye  until  the  engine  is  fully  loaded 
and  take  the  scale  reading.  Loosen 
the  brake  and  take  it  off  before 
stopping  the  engine  or  it  may  fly 
back  at  you  if  the  belt  wheel  re- 
verses before  stopping.  Measure  the 
brake  arm  from  the  center  where 


it  rested  on  the  belt  wheel  to  the 
center  of  the  standard.  Calling  this 
distance  in  feet  "1,"  and  the  net 
scale  reading  in  pounds  "w,"  the 
horsepower  is  figured  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

2  1  x  3.1416  x  r.p.m  x  w 

H.  p.  =  

33,000 

For  instance,  if  1  =  3  and  w  =  10. 
and   the   engine   was   running  500 
r.p.m.,  the  horsepower  would  be 
2  X  3  X  3#1416  X  500  x  10  94248 


33,000 

or  2.85  horsepower. 


33000 


GASOLINE  VS.  DYNAMITE. 


A  pound  of  50  per  cent  dynamite 
has  energy  enough  to  lift  1,419,850 
pounds  a  foot  high.  A  pound  of 
gasoline  has  energy  enough  to  lift 
15,560,000  pounds  a  foot  high.  Thus 
gasoline  is  over  ten  times  as  power- 
ful as  50  per  cent  dynamite.  But 
to  exercise  its  greatest  power  gaso- 
line must  be  vaporized  and  mixed 
with  many  times  its  volume  of  air. 
In  ordinary  carbureters,  about  16,- 
000  cubic  inches  of  air  are  used  per 
cubic  Inch  of  gasoline. 


D 
D 


FOR 


Irrigation 
Purposes 

These  pumps  are  built  in 
various  sizes,  with  capaci- 
ties ranging  from  180  to  4500 
gallons  per  minute.  They  are 
designed  for  installation  in 
wells  as  small  as  10  inches 
in  diameter.  Tell  us  your 
needs  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  amount  of 
water  with  a  Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump.  Ask  for  Catalog  No. 
25  when  writing. 

Layne    <5fc  Bowler 

Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.        Los  Angelas 

World's    Largest  Water  Developer 


D 


WITTEKero 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment* 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  -Direct  | 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling;  by  mail.  Nothing;  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Bit  Saving— HO  Day 
Trial,  5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using;  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing:  how  I  can  save 
you  f  15  toJax>— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  toil 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. —Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2R07  Oakland  Ave.,             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ggr.T  Empira  Bldgu.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Here  is  a 

Test  Special  Belt 

— run  under  ideal  conditions  ( all  belts 
should  be  covered.)  The  sun,  rain  and 
weather  shorten  the  life  of  any  belt — 
though  Test  Special  last  longer  than 
any  other  belt  under  the  severest 
of  conditions. 


Quarter  turn  centrifugal  pump- 
driving  is  easy  work  for  . 

Test  Special  Belts 

They  run  3,500  feet  per  minute 
— many  run  5,000  feet  per  minute 
— and  do  it  for  years. 


Tell  us  your  belt  troubles 


In  these  advertisements  we  are  telling  you 
that  Are  are  belt  engineers  —  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  us  your  belt  troubles, 
and  we'll  help  you  solve  them  —  free,  of 
course  —  just  write  us  as  fully  as  possible 
what  is  wrong. 

Send  a  rough  drawing  to  show  location  and 
how  operated.  We'll  reply  as  fully  and 
completely  as  possible,  giving  advice  as  to 
how  to  adjust  and  arrange  your  belt  so  that 
it  will  do  your  work. 

Try  it  —  write  us  —  put  it  up  to  us  to  make 
good  on  this  offer  —  do  it  as  soon  as  you 
have  read  this. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODki' 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco     —Dm  P-4 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

 Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   [Driving Pulley  

Steam  Engine   \  Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  


Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  Ply.. 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys. 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 


coupon. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519    Mission    Street  :     :    San  Francisco 

Home  Office:    New  York  City.    Branched  in  all  principal  cities 
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The  Dairyman  s  Pledge 

I  will  not  kill  nor  permit  to  be  killed  a  productive  dairy  cow  nor 
her  promising  female  offspring. 

My  country  needs  food  and  fat.  The  dairy  cow  furnishes  both  in 
great  abundance.  She  is  a  natural  food-making  machine,  capable  of 
producing  human  food  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  17  steers, 
capable  of  producing  2100  pounds  of  fat,  as  compared  to  the  steer's 
280  pounds  of  fat. 

I  shall  bring  my  heifers  to  maturity.    It  is  my  duty  to  my  country. 

And  it  pays. 

A  fair  dairy  cow  has  the  earning  capacity  of  $1,000  securely  in- 
vested at  5  per  cent.  It  is  folly  to  sell  for  $125  or  less  a  machine 
whieh  equals  the  earning  capacity  of  one  thousand  gold  dollars. 

I  will  not  permit  a  scrub  bull  in  my  herd.  I  resolve  to  breed  up, 
not  down,  to  the  end  that  each  generation  of  my  herd  shall  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  preceding  generation. 

I  believe  in  intelligent  feeding.  I  know  that  it  will  increase  my 
production.  I  promise  faithfully  to  follow  the  most  practical  instruc- 
tions available  on  this  subject. 

I  will  not  waste  my  skim-milk.  It  is  fine  food  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  I  shall  support  vigorously  the  movement  to  spread  the  truth 
about  the  food  value  of  skim-milk. 

I  shall  plan  intelligently  to  grow  my  own  feed  and  thereby  lower 
the  cost  of  production  and  increase  my  profit.  I  demand  efficiency 
and  low  cost  from  the  man  who  furnishes  me  my  food,  my  clothing, 
my  houses,  my  household  furniture,  my  barns,  equipment  and  machin- 
ery— and  all  my  needs. 

He  has  a  right  to  demand  in  return,  and  I  promise  to  give,  equal 
efficiency,  equal  low  cost  production  on  what  I  furnish  to  him. 

I  believe  in  soil  conservation  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  my  care,  and  so  shall  I  hold  my  lands 
in  trust  for  this  and  coming  generations. 

My  country  depends  upon  me  to  safeguard  the  continuous  fertility 
of  my  soil,  and  I  shall  not  fail  her;  surely  not  now,  in  her  hour  of 
need.  — Pacific  National  Dairy  Show  Association  of  Oregon. 


Highest  Jersey  Producers 


California  Jersey  records  are  sup- 
plied us  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  While  the  figures  are 
not  so  high  as  records  in  some  other 
breeds,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  indicate  butterfat  (not  butter). 
To  make  comparisons  with  other 
breeds,  the  figures  for  their  butter 
records  must  be  figured  back  to 
pounds  of  fat,  due  to  a  rather  unde- 
fendable and  ununiform  policy  of 
stating  production  in  pounds  of  but- 
ter 80  or  85  per  cent  fat  in  order 
to   make   the   records   look  bigger. 

CORN  SILAGE   AFTER  BARLEY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

About  20  acres  of  corn,  planted 
by  D.  G.  Beale  of  Butte  county  after 
barley  was  off  last  year,  produced 
about  ten  tons  per  acre  of  silage. 
Half  was  white  dent,  the  other  half 
yellow  dent.  He  liked  the  former 
better.  After  the  barley  was  off,  he 
irrigated  by  flooding,  plowed,  irri- 
gated, disked  or  spring-toothed  the 
field  and  planted  about  •  10  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  on  30  acres.  As 
the  land  was  not  well  leveled,  he 
lost  the  stand  on  what  would  ag- 
gregate about  10  acres,  because  too 
much  of  the  water  went  to  the  low 
areas.  He  cultivated  once  or  twice 
and  cut  it  with  a  corn  binder  which 
was  bought  in  partnership  with  a 
neighbor  to  reduce  the  cost  on  both 
parties.  The  silage  cutter  kept  up 
with  the  binder. 


PIGS  KEPT  OUT  OF  TROUGH. 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

To  keep  hogs  away  from  the 
trough  while  feed  and  slop  are  be- 
ing pqt  in,  the  Elkhorn  Ayrshire 
Farm  has  made  part  of  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  troughs  into  the  form 
of  a  solid  panel  swinging  from 
above.  When  hanging  vertically  it 
is  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  trough 
and  is  fastened  there  by  a  sliding 
1x3.  To  exclude  hogs  from  the 
trough,  it  is  swung  inward  and 
held  there  by  the  slide  while  feed 
is  put  in. 


Cow  -  testing  associations  have 
weeded  out  many  boarders  in  neigh- 
borhood cow  -  testing  associations. 
Have  you  one  in  your  community? 


Low  cost  per  pound  of  fat  produced, 
for  which  Jerseys  are  famous,  is  not 
indicated  in  the  list  of  producers 
below,  but  should  be  considered  by 
the  reader: 


Age 
yrs.  & 
mo. 


Mill< 
lbs. 


Fat 
lbs. 


.1-11  8017.8  442.40 


.  2-8 


7830.3  435.14 


Name — 
Jewel  of  Venadera 

Guy  H.  Miller,  owner 
Mamie  Owl 

D.  F.  Conant.  owner. 
Interested  Jap's  Santa 

University  of  California. 

owner   2-11  9052.5  588.16 

Goldie  of  Venadera 

Guy  H.  Miller,  owner.  . 3-3  8910.1  469.50 
Jewel  of  Venadera 

Guy  H.  Miller,  owner.. 3-6  10262.6  609.54 
Sultan's  Golden  Blue  Belle 

L.  J.  Belknap,  owner.. 4-2  8979.1  525.51 
Mermaiden's  Fern 

University  of  California. 

owner   4-7    9657.6  536.80 

Pearl  of  Venadera 

Guy  H.  Miller,  owner.. 8-2  11723.9  702.7 


Not  made  over — 
Not  added  to — 
Built  right,  basically 

That's  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Cream  Separator. 
No  loss-alarm  tacked  onto  it  to  remind  you  to  turn 
faster. 

Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  on  a  contraption  to  prod  you  up  to  a  fixed 
speed.  You  can  judge  how  important  this  is  when 
tests  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  separators  are  turned  under 
speed  much  of  the  time,  causing  a  waste  averaging  10  pounds  of 
butter  per  cow  yearly.   Sharpies  saves  all  this — automatically. 


SHARPLES 

SUCTION— FEED  W 

Cream  separatoK 


The  skim-clean-at-any-speed  principle  (suction-feed)  is  built  into 
the  Sharpies,  just  as  Nature  built  teeth  into  you.  When  you 
don't  have  any  Nature-teeth,  store-teeth 
are  better  than  none,  but  they  never  meas- 
ure up  to  the  built-in  kind.  Think  that 
over !  Sharpies  construction  has  also  elimi- 
nated troublesome  discs — the  simple  tubu- 
lar bowl  containing  but  one  piece.  There 
are  only  half  as  many  parts  as  in  other 
separators  —  that's  why  a  Sharpies  lasts 
longer  than  any  other.  Write  for  catalog 
to  nearest  office,  addressing  Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
Branches :     Chicago     San  Francisco  Toronto 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS "ELSES" 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
I  produce  Larger  Capacity.   Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 
.  j  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.    Write  your  own 
i  guarantee  if  you  please. 

1    Buy  now,  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
I  chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  In  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 
'THE  E.W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  142,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Tears'  Experience 
Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The 

MONEY-MAKER 
Owner  Says :  — 

"  I  Can't  Afford 
To  Take  Chances  This  Year" 

When  the  forage  crops  and  corn  are  right  for  silage,  I  must  be  ready  to 
cut  and  nil  mg  silo  without  delay.   A  few  days  wait  on  the  job  cutter  may  mean  a  big  loss— 
and  I  must  have  plenty  of  good  silage  to  meef  high  feed  prices. 


SAFE  Silage  Cutters 

With  a  Money-Maker  Cutter,  your  silage  don't  need  to  be  too  green,  too  ripe 
or  frosted.  You  can  cut  it  slowly,  and  let  settle— fill  the  silo  chock  full. 
Money-Maker  Cutters  are  up  to  the  standard  of  Indiana  Silos.  They  cut  like 
a  new  pair  of  scissors  all  the  time.  The  Patented  Safety  Yoke  makes  it  im- 
possible to  get  gour  hands  into  the  cutting  rolls.  Cushion  Drive  absorbs 
shocks  of  operation — adds  long  life. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Money-Maker  Catalogs! 

THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 
Indiana  Silo  Dept.,  Salem,  Oregon 
Distributors  for  Pacific  Coast 
Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Money-Maker  Hay  Balers — Light 
Durable,  PROFITABLE.  Run 
with  your  own  gas  engine. 
Check  Coupon  for 
Catalog. 


Co- 


tore 


pal 


.let* 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Li  restock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note*  retard- 
ing- their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intention*,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Gridley  cheese  factory,  closed 
for  a  number  of  years  for  lack 
of  patronage,  is  soon  to  be  reopened. 

Bert  Nixon,  proprietor  of  the  Re- 
vada  Stock  Farm,  near  Yountville, 
has  sold  four  Guernsey  calves  for 
11,500. 

The  price  of  milk  in  Los  Angeles 
has  been  reduced  to  7c  a  pint  and 
13c  a  quart.  Milk  has  been  selling 
for  8c  a  pint  and  14c  per  quart 
since  the  first  of  January  . 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  taken  over 
the  Good  Luck  Creamery  at  Tulare. 
It  will  be  known  hereafter  as  Unit  5 
of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

While  Governor  Stephens  was  in 
Napa  recently  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
great  Holstein  cow,  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  3rd,  the  holder  of  the 
7-  and  30-day  records  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer. A  motion  picture  camera  op- 
erator took  snapshots  of  Governor 
Stephens  as  he  caressed  Raphaella. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  reports  that  Royal's  Pearl  has 
completed  her  second  record  in  Class 
D  with  16,930.4  pounds  of  milk 
and  788.37  pounds  of  butterfat,  at 
Altamont  Farms,  Campton,  N.  H. 
Her  production  is  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pounds  abofrj  the  average  0f 
those  in  her  class. 

Ql  the  531  «6ws  tested  by  the 
Stanislaus  Cow  Testing  Association 
at  Modesto  for  April,  38  gained  a 
place  on  the  honor  roll.  J.  M.  Bom- 
berger's  herd  of  Jerseys  lead,  22 
making  an  average  of  1.35  pounds 
butterfat  in  one  day;  F.  W.  Elleby's 
Jerseys,  second,  4  head  averaging 
1.32  pounds  butterfat.  Sam  Mont- 
gomery, third,  19  head  averaging 
1.28  pounds  butterfat.  The  best  in- 
dividual record  went  to  L.  E.  Drake's 
Jersey  cow.  Rose,  making  2.37 
pounds  butterfat  in  one  day. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 
Sutter  county  boy  pig  clubs  will 
buy  70  Berkshire  weanling  sow  pigs 
this  spring  to  help  in  pork  produc- 
tion. 

Hog  prices  fell  off  quite  a  little  last 
week  at  the  regular  Visalia  Federal 
Farm  Bureau  hog  auction  sale,  and 
$16.95  was  the  top  price  secured. 

San  Joaquin  county  pork  produc- 
tion pledge  campaign  is  making 
headway.  During  one  week  recently 
296  pigs  and  73  sows  were  pledged. 

L.  M.  Yore  at  Auburn  had  a  $700 
loss,  April  26,  when  his  registered 
Chester  White  sow,  Myra,  died.  A 
post  mortem  showed  much  sharp 
gravel,  probably  picked  up  by  the 
animal  with  its  food  from  the 
ground. 

George  L.  Horine  of  Winton  has 
recently  sold  three  registered  Duroc 
sow  pigs  and  one  boar  pig  to  Dr. 
L.  J.  Anderson  of  El  Dorado  county. 
He  writes  that  he  sold  twelve  Duroc 
pigs  in  March  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  ad. 

The  top  price  of  $17.30  per  cwt. 
was  paid  at  Wasco  recently  for  fat 
hogs  at  the  monthly  auction  of  the 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureau.  Three 
carloads  were  sold,  two  loads  bring- 
ing the  top  figure  and  the  third  car- 
load $16.90.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  sale  were  $9,875. 


MD WOOD  TANKS. 
SB  rear*  in  this  business  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  Ton  a*i 
aa  roar  own  agent  and  save  20  pet 
cent  Tank*  front  300  gallons  t* 
10.000  rations  in  stock  A  stack 
tank  «x2  ft..  110.  for  hot  ell 
■ate*  ret  mt  patent  tank  Refer 
enee:  Farmers  A  Merchant*  Bank 
of  Stockton  Phone  S9R7 
R.  F.  WILSON,       Storkton,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

■XPBBT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  la  All  Part*  af  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

IR01-3-*  So.  Mala  St..  Los  Angeles.  OaL 


Calvin  Sites  &  Son  of  Geyserville 
recently  purchased  two  fine  Poland- 
China  gilts  from  the  Santa  Anita 
Rancho,  they  being  daughters  of 
Banker's  Boy.  They  also  secured 
from  the  Hewitt  &  Hewitt  farm  two 
young  gilts  that  are  daughters  of 
Chieftain.  Their  herd  boar  is  Chal- 
lenge Wonder  6th,  a  great  grandson 
of  A.  Wonder. 

R.  H.  Whitten  reports  the  follow- 
ing recent  sales  of  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  from  the  Whitten  Ranch  at 
Terra  Bella:  J.  D.  Barry,  Chino, 
three  boars;  Loran  Bushnell.  Green- 
field, boar  pig;  George  D.  Broaded, 
Los  Angeles,  bred  gilt;  George  J. 
Champion,  Rdisin  City,  two  sow 
pigs;  Rex  A,  Detrick,  Julian,  trio  of 
weaned  pigs;  Harry  Hathaway,  Por- 
terville,  two  bred  sows;  John  S. 
Hull,  Nestor,  two  bred  sows  and  a 
boar;  Lucille  Hartman,  Bell,  boar 
pig;  J.  W.  Kingry,  Highland  Springs, 
bred  sow;  M.  V.  Luz,  Hayward,  boar 
pig;  Hugh  H.  Miller,  Paso  Robles, 
bred  gilt;  Robert  Orr,  Freestone, 
bred  gilt;  Lawrence  J.  Popp,  Tur- 
lock,  bred  gilt;  Mrs.  E.  Raspide, 
Livermore,  trio  of  weaned  pigs;  C. 
C.  Roberts.  Chico,  bred  sow;  J.  W. 
Schrunk,  Redmond,  Ore.,  boar  pig. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Carruthers  Farms  are  moving 
the  balance  of  their  Shorthorns  to 
the  Live  Oak  ranch  this  week,  where 
feed  is  abundant. 

Steers  are  worth  money  these 
days,  but  that  did  not  deter  Al 
Gatzman,  Cooperstown  cattleman, 
from  donating  one  of  his  finest  to 
the  Red  Cross  society. 

A  report  from  Oakdale  says  that 
the  buyers  from  San  Francisco  pack- 
ing firms  have  contracted  for  all 
steers  available  for  butchering  this 
season,  a  total  of  about  125  cars. 
The  contract  price  is  12c  a  pound. 

A  consignment  of  blue  ribbon 
Shorthorns  valued  at  $200,000  were 
sunk  at  sea  while  being  shipped 
from  England  to  the  United  States. 
The  animals  were  collected  from 
choicest  herds  of  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  and  were  being  brought 
over  here  for  breeding  purposes. 

Cattle  thieves  have  been  courting 
trouble  in  Sweetwater,  Nev.,  during 
the  past  year.  Compston  Bros,  had 
nine  stolen  out  of  a  bunch  of  20 
and  W.  H.  Roach  has  been  robbed 
of  several.  Roach  says  he  will  trade 
his  Ford  for  a  rapid-fire  gun  and 
that  the  coroner  may  soon  have  a 
job. 

At  the  Howell  Reese  Shorthorn 
sale,  held  at  Pilger,  Neb.,  May  1, 
Frank  Harding  bought  for  W.  M. 
Carruthers  the  great  senior  yearling 
Shorthorn  heifer,  Lady  Ruberta,  for 
$1,575.  This  animal  was  shown  at 
Chicago  last  winter  and  will  be  in 
Carruthers  Farms  show  herd  here 
this  fall. 


Sheep. 

Fred  Medosa  of  Colusa  will  visit 
all  the  large  sheep  growers  of  the 
Glenn  section  and  expects  to  make 
up  several  trainloads  of  sheep  for 
the  Eastern  market. 

Nevada  wool  growers  are  looking 
for  a  Government  committee  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  prob- 
able shrinkage  of  wool  before  decid- 
ing on  a  price  to  be  paid  them.  In 
past  years  the  average  shrinkage  of 
Nevada  wools  has  been  around  68 
per  cent. 

C.  H.  Patchett  in  Alexander  Val- 
ley, near  Healdsburg,  has  just  fin- 
ished shearing  his  sheep,  some  of 
which  clipped  $5  worth  of  wool.  He 
gives  them  all  a  dip  in  a  warm  so- 
lution of  sulphur  and  lime,  which 
keeps  the  flies  away  from  any  sore 
that  may  have  resulted  from  the 
shearing. 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  S.  Guilford,  who,  with  W.  P. 
Dwyer,  owns  Butte  City  Ranch  at 
Butte  City,  writes:     "Although  the 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  request 


Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 

LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  K%. 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  tke 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  1 5  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead- 
ership for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New- 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  world-wide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  k. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  sariag  cream  for  yon  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laral  mar  be  bought  for  cub  or  on  sack 
liberal  terms  aa  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below.. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo*,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.   Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Makes  special  offering  of  Registered  Shorthorn  Bulls,  vigorous  animals 
grown  without  pampering.   Price,  ,$250  and  up. 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Onward  4th,  son  of  Epochal  and 
Iowana  Champion  Peer  2nd.    Price,  $35.00  each;  3  for  $100. 

Shetland  Ponies  and  outfits  at  from  $60  up. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Box  7  BUTTE  CITY,  6LENN  CO.,  GAL.   W.  P.  DWYER  aid  W.  S.  GUILFORD,  owners 
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fire  which  destroyed  our  house,  of- 
fice, warehouse  and  men's  quarters 
was  serious — and  many  trophies  and 
livestock  pictures  were  lost  which  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  replace — we 
were  fortunate  in  saving  all  of  our 
records,  and  none  of  our  Shorthorns, 
Shropshires,  Berkshires  or  ponies 
were  lost.  The  fire  has  made  us 
more  careful  of  our  records,  how- 
ever, and  we  have  now  placed  a  du- 
plicate set  in  a  safety  deposit  box." 

SWINE  BREEDERS'  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  16 
and  17.  The  program  will  be  par- 
ticularly strong.  Among  those  who 
have  been  asked  to  address  the  meet- 
ing are:  Ralph  F.  Merritt,  Food 
Commissioner  for  California;  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Professor  Gordon  H. 
True,  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
Commission  of  the  California  Food 
Administration;  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of 
the  California  Land  Settlement 
Board;  E.  E.  Nicholls,  representa- 
tive Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hayes  of  the  Veterinary  Division, 
University  of  California.  Other  sub- 
jects of  vital  importance  to  the 
swine  industry  will  be  discussed  by 
leading  experts.  The  directors  in- 
vite every  man  interested  in  the 
business  of  producing  pork,  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  In  this  directory.  3e  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinos. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding'  stock  scarce.  Next  winter  will 
see  the  greatest  shortage  of  hogs  and  the 
highest  prices  ever  known.  Prepare  now  by 
getting  some  Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — 
the  prolific,  easy  feeding  money-makers.  Prices 
reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  every- 
thing immune.  Send  for  valuable  free  book- 
let, "Hogs  for  profit."  Ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  but  write  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A  Marsh- 
Strong  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hanchcrdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale,  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning.  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beck  man  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Rings  County,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.   H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  820  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
Up.     M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  '  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon, 
Cal.  

W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas:  large  type;  best  quality.  


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas     W   J    Hanna.  Qilroy  

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows  and 
gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in  May,  1017.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrows.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  Just  13  months 
old.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITE8 — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oafcs.  Cal  

Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception- 
ally  fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 
Glen  wood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Town  send  streets,  9an  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
«h amnion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
wader  one  year,  third  aged  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH.  CALISTOGA. 
CALIFORNIA,  offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall 
and  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  con- 
sistent with  quality  and  breeding.  


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal  Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve   grand  champion.  

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES — Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI. 500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  W,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires    Pricee  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


( AUI'TIMM  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfleld,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willite. 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


RANCHO  RITBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal.   


NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  my  medium-type 
Duroo  herd  at  present.  Send  your  check-  for 
$15  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanling,  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  aired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocura  & 
Son,  Willows.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.     Frederick  M.  Johnson,  Napa,  Cal. 


EUREKA  FARM  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by 
Mandy  13s  Taxpayer.  Nothing  for  sale  at 
present.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars;  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  —  "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
-ir,T,ln>*  otnfV      W    P    Worker    OrirlW  Cal 


HEAVY -BON  ED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1.  Red- 
wood City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal 


DOS  HERMANOS  UTILITY  DUROCS — Hans 
Duveneck,  Ukiah.  Cal,  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal.  

Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National,  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


KING  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITES  —  The 
greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany,  Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS.  CAL., 
offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


PACKWOOD  FARM  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEINS— Herd  sire.  Prince  Hiske  Walker, 
whose  full  sister  made  a  State  record  of 
34.25  lbs.  in  7  days.  Bulls  ready  for  service 
out  of  cows  with  rsaords  from  23  to  31  lbs. 
W.  F.  Mitchell,  ProflRyisalia 


HIGH-CLASS  HOanKEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Vewman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.  R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal.  


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsbnrg.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  —  Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams,     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare, 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers,   


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins; 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Modesto. 
Calif.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morns 
St  Sons.  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  St  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Frieeians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


FOR 

Grand  Champion 


SALE 
By!!  LA 


ross 


Out  of  GOLDEN  MARDIK 
Has  won  the  blue  ribbon  wherever  shown.    We  believe  this  Jersey  bull 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  individuals  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
S.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Glenn,  Cal. 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.M.McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal. 

Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males. Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  fer  informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.   Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.       R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 

TLE — Dr.  Ben  Stetson,  Napa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley,   Tulare.  Cal.  


TWENTY  CHOICE  MILCH  COWS  for  sale. 
R.  D,  Westfall.  Colusa.  


Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford.  Cal 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal.  


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  B.  Greenough, 
Merced,  Cal  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Guernseys. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.    Bull  calves  for  sale.    A.  3. 

Welch.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.   


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Claua  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS      OF      REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young-  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Kegifr 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke, 

Li kely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Palcines  Ranch 
Co.,  320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SPRING  DALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.   


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  ef  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  Cal,  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered! 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  May- 
fleld.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willi U. 
Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petulitiim.  Cal.— < 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Bam- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  year- 
ling and  two-year-old  Shropshire  rasas.  Singles 
or  car  lots.  Call  or  write  me.  J.  R.  Bloom. 
Dixon,  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY8  —  Dorset  rani 
Iambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Faa- 
adena,  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON*.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

(HAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,   Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FAR1L  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,   importers   of  Hampshire  sheep. 


FOR  SALE — 20  milk  goats. 
Box  143,  King  City,  Cal. 


B.  W.  Mather, 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion.  P.-4*.  I.  E.. 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada.  

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Mlllerick,  O&xadero. 
Cal.  

BARGAINS  in  Jacks  and  Jennets.  See  H. 
T,  Crow,  Modesto,  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  are  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  Bscalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co.,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  pontes.  Write- 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  Olty.  fhenni 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  8.  Guil- 
ford L  owners. 

('ROLKY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  11*—,  TVj 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley 's  Calf  Msal. 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Sea.  H.  Croley 
Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsond  Sta.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  FARM — Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle — Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best; 
excellent  individuals;  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware,  Live  Oak. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK   may  be  had  on 

acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Ii  

land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  OR  ark, 

Sacramento. 


FRESH  MILCH  GOATS — Mrs.  T.  B. 

Bex  154.  Walnut  Creek. 
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Fine  New  Ayrshires  for  Coast  Hills 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.] 

Up  and  down  the  coast  counties  I  make  homes  for  a  great  many  more 


of  California  are  hills  and  valleys 
tempered  winter  and  summer  by 
ocean  winds,  generally  abundantly 
supplied  with  rain,  having  more  or 
less  restricted  farming  areas,  none 
at  an  impossible  distance  from 
transportation,  generally  having  good 
roads,  where  dairying  could  be  more 
profitable  for  multiplied  farmers 
than  even  beef  raising  has  been  for 
a  few  large  ranchers.  Beef  cattle- 
men recognized  in  the  hills  a  nat- 
ural grazing  ground,  more  suitable 
for  cattle  than  for  crops.  They  re- 
served valleys  and  flat  bottoms  for 
farming,  emergency  grazing,  or  for 
hay.  But  these  hills,  with  dairy 
cattle  and  dairymen  on  them,  could 
multiply  their  human  and  cattle  pop- 
ulation by  ten  and  their  food  pro- 
duction five  times  ten.  It  would 
take  a  rustling  breed  of  cattle  to 
justify  such  multiplication;  it  would 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 

Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre* 
pare  or  use. 

Write  for  Parnghjet;^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Coulsoo  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  lac. 
Dept.  *,  Petalumi,  Cil. 


people,  and  would  require  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  special  problems. 

In  the  far  northern  coast  we  find 
Jerseys  supreme  in  a  county  where 
grass  and  clovers  are  especially  lux- 
uriant, and  root  crops  yield  almost 
unbelievable  tonnages.  But  in  the 
counties  south  of  Humboldt  condi- 
tions are  not  so  easy  for  the  cattle 
and  perhaps  another  breed  will 
thrive  better  on  thin-soiled  hills, 
where  forage  is  rough  and  scanty, 
where  summer  browns  what  is  left 
from  spring  grazing,  and  where 
slopes  are  steeper  than  they  are 
pleasing  to  cows  of  placid  nature. 

There  is  a  breed  of  cows  little 
known  in  California  because  it  has 
not  long  been  out  of  its  native  home 
to  any  extent.  It  was  developed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  a  hilly 
country,  of  much  rain,  many  cold 
storms  right  off  the  Atlantic,  re- 
quiring the  development  of  hardi- 
ness in  man  and  beast.  The  climate 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  is  more  rigorous 
and  with  more  perennial  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall,  but  otherwise  much 
like  our  California  coast  ranges. 
Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  were  devel- 
oped by  crossing  native  white  cat- 
tle of  this  country  with  Shorthorns 
in  their  early  days.  They  were  de- 
veloped into  uniformly  good  cattle, 
but  how  good  was  not  known  until 
recent  years,  when  official  records 
were  instituted.  At  that  time,  10,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  was  a  phenom- 
enal record  for  Ayrshires,  but  with 
more  general  testing  higher  figures 
have  been  rapidly  developed.  The 
highest  records,,  unless  they  have 
been  surpasesd  since  our  data  were 
collected,  are  on  (1)  Jean  Armour 
III,  a  New  York-owned  three-year- 
old,  with  a  record  of  21,938  pounds 
of  milk  testing  3.92  per  cent  and 
containing  859.65  pounds  fat,  and 
(2)  Garclauch  May  Mischief,  which 
gave  25,329  pounds  milk  contain- 
ing 1053  pounds  butter.  Yearly 
records  are  considered  most  satis- 
factory and  shorter  ones  are  not 
featured,  because  the  staying  qual- 
ities of  Ayrshires  are  considered 
most  desirable. 

Ayrshire  herds  in  California  are 
yet  scarce,  but  every  year  sees  more. 
E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo  was 
one  of  the  pioneers.  The  Le  Baron 
Estate  of  Valley  Ford  followed.  The 
Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone 
took  Ayrshires  to  the  hills  of  the 
interior  valley  far  from  the  coast 
nearly  two  years  ago.  Others  there 
are  in  California  with  whom  we  are 
not  acquainted. 

KI.KHOKN    AYRSHIRE    I  ARM. 

The  most  recently  established  Ayr- 
shire breeding  herd  and  one  with 
much  splendid  breeding  from  high 
record  animals  is  that  obtained  last 
fall  from  the  Highland  Farm  in 
Pennsylvania  by  J.  Henry  Meyer  & 
Son  of  San  Francisco  and  Elkhorn, 
the  country  home  and  dairy  being 
at  the  latter  place  in  Monterey 
county.  The  herd  is  in  charge  of 
Robt.  L.  Hendrie,  a  native  of  Ayr, 
who  was  enticed  by  Mr.  Meyer  and 
California  from  the  Strathglass  Ayr- 
shire Farm  in  New  York.  The  Elk- 
horn  Ayrshire  Ranch  lies  on  oak- 
shaded,  grass-covered  hills  almost 
wide  open  to  Monterey  Bay,  beauti- 
ful to  look  at,  tempered  winter  and 
summer  by  moderate  breezes,  having 
about  15  acres  of  corn  for  silage. 


seven  or  eight  acres  for  alfalfa,  20 
acres  growing  its  first  crop  of  oat 
hay  in  fine  shape,  and  perhaps  100 
acres  of  pasture.    A  hydraulic  ram 


at  a  low  point  keeps  the  dairy  build- 
ings on  the  hill  supplied  with  water 
at  no  cost  for  operation. 

The    buildings    include    a  light. 


*3 


Ormsby  Segis  Marie 

SHE  IS 

—A  WORLD'S  RECORD  PRODUCER 
—A  HIGH  CLASS  SHOW  HEIFER 

and"  she  is  Just  one  of  the  many  great  individuals  that  will  be  fouad 
in  the  disiiersal  sale  of  J.  H  Hulbert  Jr.'s  splendid  herd  of  90  bead 
of  registered  Holatein  cows,  heifers,  and  bulla  at  his 

La  Conner  Flats  Stock  Farm,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington 

Saturday,  May  25th,  1918 

ORM8RY  SKt.IS  MARIK  has  just  completed  a  year's  test,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  3  years  and  0  months,  during  which  she  made  640.3  lbs. 
milk  and  2r).83  lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  27.186.8  lbs.  milk  (world's 
record  in  class)  and  108H.6  lbs.  butter  (second  highest  in  class)  in  306 
days.  Her  yearlinir  son  by  Segis  Pontiac  Acme  will  also  be  in  the  sale, 
a  first  class  individual,  ready  for  service,  and  fit  to  head  a  real  breed- 
ing herd. 

42  DAUGHTERS  OF  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ACME  In  this  sale  will  form 
the  best  bred,  most  uniform  group  of  daughters  of  one  sire  of  anywhere 
near  equal  size  ever  offered  at  public  or  private  sale  on  the  whole 
Paeifle  Coast.  Four  of  them  now  on  official  test  as  2-year-olds  have 
15.  18.  20.  and  23.0  lbs.  butter  to  their  credit  in  7  days. 

40  SPLENDID  MM. III. Y  BKKD  FEMALES  in  calf  to  four  im-at  yearly 
record  bulls,  three  of  them  out  of  1025  to  1214  pound  dams,  the  fourth 
being  the  proven  sire.  Segis  Pontiac  Acme. 

46  DAUGHTERS  OF  A.  R.  O.  COWS,  32  of  them  out  of  dams  with 
records  above  20  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

20  A.  R.  O.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  up  to  over  30 
pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

The  herd  is  under  Federal  test  for  tuberculosis,  will  be  sold  under 
Federal  crrtilic.-itc  AM)  SI  B4ECT  TO  AO-DAY  RETEST  BY  THE 
BUYER.  Every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale  and  positively 
guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder  under  the  sales  contract  of  this  company. 

Mount  Vernon  is  91  miles  north  of  Seattle  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  Mount  Vernon-Laeonner  stage  meets  all  trains  at  Mount 
Vernon,  passing  directly  past  the  farm. 

CATALOG  OF  SALE  FREE  ON   RED. I  EST 
Management  of 

California  Breeders  Sales  andPedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres.        C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Loi  Angele. 


THE  ACME  OF  HOLSTEIN  BREEDING 

Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker  has  been  taken  off  teat,  just  30  days  before  due 
to  calve  again.  In  'i.'to  days  she  made  21.915.6  pounds  milk  and  an  even  1111  pounds 
butter,  the  second  highest  yearly  butter  record  for  a  junior  three-year-old  of  the  breed. 
She  already  holds  the  world's  record  for  butter  in  seven  days,  eight  months  after 

calving,  in  two  classes. 

PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER 

our  senior  herd  sire,  is  75  per  cent  the  same  blood  as  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker,  being  by  the  same  sire  and  out  of  a  sister  to  her  dam. 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th 

our  junior  herd  sire,  the  fA.5O0  bull, 
is  out  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker,  and  among  others  in  our 
herd  will  be  bred  to  the  daughters  of 
Prince  Riverside  Walker.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  keep  a  bull  to  service 
age.  but  we  have  a  very  few  choice 
young  sons  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker 
that  are  priced  well  within  their 
value.  Keep  in  touch  with  our  herd. 
I  for  we  are  sure  we  can  please  you  in 
I  breeding  and  individuality. 

Our  entire  herd  is  Tuberculin  tested. 


PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER 


Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

Tulare,  Cal. 

W.  J.  HIGOON,  Owner     H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


For  Blackleg- 


This  seal  la  our  word  of  honor  and 
your^  Protection.     Lt^  it  Is  not  on 

it*  Only  °tb^or7ginai  carries  this  Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

signature.  Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  mors  than  a  Half 

Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  teat  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA.  KANS. 
AMARUXO.  TEX. 


The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Bryaon  But..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 

Doe*  away  with  the  risks  that 
necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  is  not  germ-free. 

It  Is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum.  Is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  In- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

8©  c.c  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  Is  Just  as  efficient 
as  100  cc.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

But  we  make  the  old  type  serum, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  we  hare  sold  several 
million  c.c.  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complnlnt  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  its  use. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  or 
the  new  kind.  Insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  serum  may  be 
"clarified,"  or  "clear,"  and  still 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Refined  Serum  Is  not  only 
clear  but  It  Is  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

'"Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter you  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  should 
be  employed.  

Prices. 

Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-HoK   Cholera   Serum    is   2  % 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  1V6  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hok  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 

is  supplied  at  1%  cents  per  c.c. 

It  Is  dependable.  . 

We  prepay  shipping  charges. 

Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  him  to  be 
liberal  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  fine. 

Should  he  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  oxeept  Insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  Insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  on. 
Tou  will  get  "Cutter's' 
promptly,  prepaid. 

Tii*  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u  s.  licensed) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


Appleton 
Silo  Filler 


„  tta  new  feature* 
'  save  you  money. 

For  years  famous  for  de- 
pendability, great  capacity 
and  light  running,  the  Ap- 
pleton now  has  new  features 
which  make  It  the  biggest 
labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
ing silo  filler.  Get  the  proof- 
free  catalof  describes  these 
improvements.  Write  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 
4116Farfe  St..  Batatia,  III. 


airy,  cement-floored,  James-equipped 
milking  barn,  silo,  manure  cistern, 
several  calf,  bull,  and  hog  houses,  a 
feed  storage  barn,  and  attractive 
men's  quarters.  About  50  tons  of 
silage  were  put  up  last  fall  and 
most  of'  it  remains  for  use  when 
grass  shall  be  gone,  before  the  new 
crop  of  corn  is  ready. 

STOCK  SELECTED   FOB  PRODUCTION. 

The  stock  was  selected  for  good 
size,  combined  with  dairy  quality, 
high  records  of  production,  good  ud- 
ders, and  big  teats.  Many  of  the 
cows  are  nearly  dry  now,  showing 
entire  absence  of  meaty  udders.  The 
two  young  herd  bulls  are  both  grand- 
sons of  world's  record  cows.  Pens- 
hurst  Statesman  is  from  Garclauch 
May  Mischief,  his  dam  having  made 
10,297  pounds  milk  as  a  two-year- 
old;  and  Jean  Armour's  Laddie  is 
from  Jean  Armour  III.  The  latter 
bull  has  bred  most  of  the  Elkhorn 
herd  since  Mr.  Hendrie  took  charge 
last  December.  Three  of  the  two- 
year-old  heifers  are  by  a  son  of 
Garclauch  May  Mischief.  Five  of  the 
mature  cows  are  daughters  of  Fin- 
layston,  who  has  90  A.  R.  daugh- 
ters, more  than  any  other  Ayrshire 
bull.  The  finest  of  these  on  the 
Elkhorn  Farm  from  every  stand- 
point is  Rena  Ross  III,  whose  record 
is  16,114  pounds  of  4.24  per  cent 
milk  and  804  pounds  butter  as  a 
junior  four-year-old.  Her  full  sis- 
ter made  12,046  pounds  milk  and 
550  pounds  butter  as  a  three-year- 
old,  12,321  pounds  milk  and  609 
pounds  butter  as  a  four-year-old, 
and  18,849  pounds  milk  and  840 
pounds  butter  as  a  five-year-old. 
Rena  Ross  III  has  been  milking  13 
months  and  is  still  giving  18  pounds 
daily. 

Polly  Puss  III  is  another  of  the 
Elkhorn  daughters  of  Finlayston. 
Her  record  for  a  year  is  13,194 
pounds  milk  testing  4.19  per  cent. 
She  has  been  milking  14  months  and 
is  giving  16  to  18  pounds  per  day. 
Both  of  these  are  smaller  cows  than 
another  daughter  of  the  same  bull, 
Curfew  Bell  III,  a  magnificent  dairy 
type  animal,  the  largest  Ayrshire 
the  writer  ever  saw,  and  having 
splendid  dairy  quality.  She  has  an 
official  record  as  a  two-year-old  of 
9839  pounds  milk  testing  4.42  per 
cent.  She  freshened  last  September 
before  coming  from  Pennsylvania 
and  is  now  giving  28  to  30  pounds 
daily  testing  over  5  per  cent.  Wil- 
Iowmoor  Miss  Mac  was  second  prize 
junior  heifer  calf  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
She  freshened  last  December,  made 
3600  pounds  of  milk  in  January, 
February  and  March,  and  is  giving 
about  35  pounds  per  day  now  test- 
ing around  4  per  cent.  Highland 
Ithan  has  a  record  as  a  two-year-old 
of  10,803  pounds  milk  testing  4 
per  cent. 

Many  of  the  calves  that  have 
come  since  the  herd  was  established 
at  Elkhorn  were  sired  by  Baron's 
Best  of  Bargenoch,  a  bull  with  11 
A.  R.  daughters,  who  Indicate  his 
ability  to  transmit  fine  udders  and 
big  teats.  A  September  bull  calf 
out  of  Curfew  Bell  III,  by  this  bull, 
is  almost  in  fit  shape  for  the  fairs 
now,  a  fine  typey,  well-grown  ani- 
mal that  will  win  this  fall. 


A  brush  is  a  great  aid  in  cleaning 
milk  vessels,  especially  strainers.  It 
will  get  down  into  all  the  small  cav- 
ities that  cannot  well  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  anything  else. 


In  buying  a  silo  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  figure  the  cost  per  ton  capacity 
and  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  durability. 


The  Acmb  Cutter 

The  same  Acme  Cutter  that  fills  your  silo  can  be  used  to  your 
profit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  CUTTING  DRY  FEED  and 
MAKING  ALFALFA  MEAL. 

CUT   YOUR    DRY  PEED 

10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  bulk  hay  fed  to  stock  is 
WASTED.  Part  is  trampled  under  foot.  The  coarse  hay  is  nosed 
out  and  not  eaten.  Alfalfa  is  worth  $30.00  per  ton.  The  average 
waste  is  15  per  cent  or  $4.50  per  ton.  Avoid  this  loss  by  running 
your  hay  through  an  Acme  Cutter.  Make  your  hay  go  farther — 
feed  more  cattle.  HOW  MANY  TONS  OF  ALFALFA  WILL 
YOU  FEED  THIS  YEAR? 

The  light  running  Acme  is  an  all  steel  frame  machine.  Built  in  SEVEN  SIZES. 
Would  you  like  the  catalog'  and  sample  of  alfalfa  meal? 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS        ::        ALPHA  ENGINES 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

.  The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

We  are  offering  a  few  extra  good  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  backed  up  by 
proven  production  and  individuality;  carrying  the  blood  of  the  greatest  producing  fam- 
ilies the  world  has  ever  known.  Grandsons  of  the  only  cow  that  has  a  seven-day 
record  of  over  40  lbs.  and  over  1100  lbs.  in  a  year.  Place  your  order  for  one  of  these 
now,  as  they  are  moving  fast. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  SUPPLY. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 

Box  97  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


For  Sale 

1000  one  and  two-year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and 
Purebred  Ewes 

For  further  particulars  call  or 
address: 

C.  E.  BARNHART 
Phone  No.  251-F-2        Suisun,  Cal. 


ARSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
i  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Qui t tor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  it  a  positive  antiieptic 
and  germicide.   Pleasant  to 

uk;  doe*  not  blister  or  re  more 
the  btir.  and  you  can  work  tbe  borw. 
tZ.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.. die  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Went.  Strains,  Bruiteii 
•topi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  41.15  per  bottle  at 
dealert  or  delivered.  Will  tell  |rou  more  if  too  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  stamp*. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.i  86TenpliU.Sprlfiffritld.MMf. 
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Provides  Alfalfa  for  Range  Cattle 


[Written  far  Faolfle  Rnral  rnu.] 


Located  among  beautiful,  gently 
rounded  kills  overlooking  Hollister 
Valley,  tie  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  has 
less  need  than  most  cattle  ranches 
of  storing  feed  for  the  coming  win- 
ter. Fine  growth  of  strong  filaree 
covers  the  hills;  and  while  the  crop 
of  later  grasses  may  be  short  this 
season  because  the  hills  are  already 
beginning  to  turn  color,  there  is 
lots  of  feed  for  the  1500  registered 
and  grade  Shorthorns  they  are  run- 
ning. There  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, and  C.  N.  Hawkins  of  the 
Pacheco  Co.  long  ago  figured  it 
would  be  better  to  feed  his  cattle 
than  to  lose  them.  He  also  figured 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  raise  his  hay 
than  to  ship  it  in  and  haul  it  nine 
miles  from  the  station.  He  also  fig- 
ured that  if  he  could  grow  alfalfa, 
it  would  pay  far  better  than  wild 
hay.  He  found  areas  aggregating 
200  acres  suitable  for  alfalfa  and 
last  fall,  when  other  people's  cattle 
farther  south  were  starving,  he  had 
about  100$  tons  of  hay,  besides  sev- 
eral straw  stacks,  to  supplement  the 
short  feed,  along  with  about  $4,000 
worth  of  concentrates.  His  losses 
were  less  than  usual  from  all  causes 
last  winter  and  there  was  no  star- 
vation nor  emaciation.  The  cows 
ame  to  spring  time  in  good  shape 
to  support  calves  and  did  not  re- 
quire all  of  the  season's  grass  to 
regain  lost  flesh  and  strength.  Straw 
was  especially  valuable  as  a  sup- 
plement to  green  grass  when  that 
was  available.  Cows  received  chop- 
ped alfalfa,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
rolled  barley.  Yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  received  straw  and  the 
concentrates.  About  800  tons  of 
the  hay  and  several  stacks  of  straw 
were  fed  out,  leaving  very  little 
with  which  to  face  the  coming  sea- 
son. That  does  not  worry  Mr. 
Hawkins,  however,  since  he  has  al- 
ready cut  aearly  a  ton  per  acre  of 
alfalfa  hay  from  some  of  the  fields 
and  is  chopping  it  into  the  barn  for 
economical  consumption  whenever 
the  range  feed  shall  fall. 

REEF  ON  SMALL  RANCHES, 
"BmphasiEC  the  great  opportunity 
there  is  for  easy  money  on  the  many 
small  ranches  that  have  20  or  30 
acres  suitable  for  alfalfa,  five  or  ten 
acres  for  corn,  and  200  or  300  acres 
of  range,"  says  Mr.  Hawkins. 

"Such  a  place  is  ideal  for  produc- 
tion of  purebred  beef  cattle.  The 
best  cattle  in  England  come  from 
the  small  farms.  A  man  with  such 
a  ranch  and  20  or  30  registered 
breeding  animals  need  not  worry 
about  any  food,  feed,  or  labor  short- 
age for  himself.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  sell  bulls  for 
$150  after  they  are  weaned  and  fe- 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

powerful  DISINFECTANT 


re  REMOTE  AFTERBIRTH 
Asstsbisil  afterbirth—  DUlected 
AJbeHkw  or  Barrcnoaaa.  B-K  a 
sJawbrrtb  saturaJry  uBhth 
B-K  kills  Injecting  genu  ai 
vtaras.  reraovss  sum*  and  acid— no 
BsnafcrBtaletlnSZ.  "ContaaiouU 

HWsnSHj  ll  breeders  "OtalaOe*. 

deafer  does  sot  have  B-K. 
CcaoaJ  LaUnlana, 

3420  So-KckuDoaSL 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  sad  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  te>  please. 
SWINE LAND  FARM. 
MT.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


males  for  more.  That  is  the  way  I 
ran  my  ranch  the  first  four  or  five 
years.  I  kept  them  on  the  range 
nine  or  ten  months  and  on  alfalfa, 
grain  stubble,  etc.,  the  rest  of  the 
year.  My  business  has  become  big 
and  varied,  but  I  have  sold  every- 
thing there  was  for  sale  from  my 
200  registered  Shorthorns." 


HOGS  ON  RICE  STUBBLE. 


The  Stanford  Ranch  at  Durham 
had  1000  acres  in  rice  last  year. 
After  the  crop  was  harvested,  1500 
hogs  were  turned  on  it  and  at  this 
writing  have  just  about  cleaned  up 
the  field.  A  great  deal  of  the  rice 
that  the  hogs  might  have*  eaten  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  wild  ducks 
that  came  by  the  thousands  and  fed 
on  it  until  time  to  go  north.  For- 
tunately this  was  early  this  year  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ter. B.  F.  Franklin,  the  foreman  of 
the  ranch,  reports  that  the  hogs 
made  good  gains  on  the  rice  stubble 
without  any  other  feed  being  sup- 
plied. Hogs  weighing  200  to  225 
pounds  and  dressing  80  to  85  per 
cent  were  taken  from  the  stubble 
and  loaded  on  the  cars. 

For  the  last  month  or  so,  since 
the  feed  has  been  getting  more 
scarce,  the  hogs  have  been  put,  in 
the  fattening  pen  for  two  weeks 
before  shipping  and  fed  milo  and 
field  corn. 

Mr.  Franklin  advises  that  hogs  be 
taken  off  the  stubble  just  as  soon 
as  the  feed  gets  scarce,  as  they  soon 
lose  what  flesh  they  have  put  on 
by  having  to  cover  so  much  ground 
for  what  feed  they  get. 


DOCKING  BIG  IAMBS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought 
some  lambs  about  three  months  old 
which  have  not  yet  been  docked.  Is 
it  safe  to  do  it  now?  If  so,  how  is 
it  best  to  proceed? — R.  N.  H.,  Tur 
lock. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Miller,  University 
Farm.] 

I  would  recommend  that  you  dock 
the  lambs  at  once  by  means  of  a 
docking  iron.  This  iron  is  heated 
to  a  dull  redness  and  the  tails  are 
cut  off  and  the  arteries  seared  at 
the  same  time,  preventing  bleeding. 
The  docking  iron  is  used  univer- 
sally on  the  western  range  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  found  far  su- 
perior to  the  old  way  of  cutting  off 
the  tails  with  a  sharp  knife.  Do 
not  use  the  Iron  too  hot,  as  it  cuts 
the  tail  off  too  fast,  and  does  not 
sear  the  arteries.  After  docking, 
apply  pine  tar,  which  will  keep  the 
flies  away  and  prevent  the  lambs 
from  becoming  infested  with  mag- 
gots. Also  notice  the  lambs  for  five 
or  six  days,  as  flies  are  very  bad  at 
this  time  of  year.  - 


BEST  BOOK  ON  HORSE  AND  CAT- 
TLE DISEASES. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER   OF  ' 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFIELD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  sipply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  recom- 
mend a  good  doctor  book  on  horses 
and  cattle?  Also,  where  could  we 
get  the  same? — M.  &  L.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  very  best  work  on  diseases  of 
horses  and  cattle  is  the  United  States 
Government  Report,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  entire  holdings  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  in  Butte  county,  in- 
volving 11,000  acres  of  land,  were 
sold  for  $700,000. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

■  VERY      ANIMAL     POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  yon  boy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  T  mi  lea  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodntde  Road. 
Wa  welcome  Inspection     Prions  and  pedlrreea  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDMfiNriAl  P    ffs  *•  p-  »»■  » 

DUROC-JER8EY  SWINE     ^KHlUll  Ut\L-.C    \*\J .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 


San  Krancli 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

;o  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Bulldlnjr 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent iudg-e«  of  varytn*' 
type  Ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chin  aa  have  been  con- 
sistent p  riie- winners.  My 
herd  la  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  aa  breeders  are  the 
very  tope  of  a  large 
number  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Pol  and -China  la 
a  profitable  farmer's  hov. 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
rear  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  In  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sow.  P.  P.  L  R..  101*:  Sacramento.  1918.   

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS.    BEST  P«RE 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 


IVY.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,   Saa  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


The  farm  of  C.  Hawkins  on  Hat 
Creek  was  buried  in  ashy  mud  from 
the  flow  from  Mt.  Lassen  twelve  to 
thirty  inches  deep.  Half  of  his 
meadow  was  destroyed.  The  next 
season  the  buried  alfalfa  found  its 


way  to  the  surface  and  sent  out  new 
roots.  Hawkins  says  the  best  al- 
falfa crop  in  the  valley  will  be  har- 
vested this  summer  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  meadow  that  was  buried 
deepest  in  the  volcanic  ash. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  gnsaa  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


WITH  THE  BROODER  CHICKS. 


With  the  chicks  coming  fast,  one 
hatch  following  another,  some  poul- 
trymen,  and  women  too,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  chicks  of  later 
hatches  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
early  hatches.  Now,  while  there 
may  be  some  little  truth  in  this 
idea,  it  is  rather  overworked.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  per- 
son haring  the  care  of  the  chicks 
has  become  a  little  tired  of  routine 
and  has  commenced  to  shirk  some  of 
the  things  he  or  'she  did  for  the  first 
hatches.  Patience,  a  much-needed 
element  in  dealing  with  little  chicks, 
has  become  just  a  little  frayed  out 
and  the  chicks  are  accused  of  being 
"little  fools,"  etc.  The  fault  is  not 
with  the  chicks  but  with  the  poul- 
tryman,  who  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  chicks  on  hand  have  had 
his  experience. 

DON'T  CNF  DIRTY  BROODERS. 

Again  I  have  seen  men  who  actu- 
ally put  a  new  hatch  of  chicks  into 
a  dirty  brooder  from  which  chicks 
six  to  seven  weeks  old  had  been 
taken.  The  brooder  had  not  been 
cleaned  during  the  period  the  first 
hatch  were  under  it.  Now  it  was 
not  possible  for  those  chicks  to  do 
as  well  as  the  first  hatch,  yet  the 
man  really  expected  them  to.  I 
never  found  out  how  far  his  expec- 
tations were  realized,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  out  of  one  thousand 
chicks  if  he  raised  one  hundred  he 
got  more  than  he  deserved. 

PKRPETWAI.  PATIENCE. 

To  succeed  with  the  chick  raising, 
there  must  be  as  much  patience  ex- 
pended on  the  last  hatch  as  on  the 
first;  each  lot  must  be  taken  in 
hand  and  trained  to  the  brooder 
warmth,  or  they  will  suffer  some 
night  when  it  is  a  little  cold.  This 
is  one  mistake  that  is  frequently 
made — trusting  to  warmer  weather 
— but  it  is  not  safe.  Train  the 
chicks  the  first  few  days  to  find 
their  way  to  the  warming  up  place, 
then  they  will  always  know  where 
to  go  if  they  feel  chilly.  Don't 
crowd. 

The  next  thing  in  late  hatches  is 
to  put  no  more  in  than  you  would 
for  an  early  hatch.  There1  is  just 
as  much  danger,  or  rather  more,  for 
if  the  night  happens  to  be  warm 
during  the  early  hours  the  chicks 
spread  out  more;  then  if  it  turns 
cold  they  are  very  liable  to  bunch 
up,  so  it  pays  to  be  just  as  partic- 
ular in  this  respect  as  though  it 
were  a  winter  hatch. 

PREPARING  THE  BROODER  HOUSE. 

If  the  brooder  house  is  a  sta- 
tionary one,  it  should  be  cleaned 
and  all  dirt  from  the  preceding 
hatch  removed,  the  floor  covered 
with  clean  sand,  then  short  litter  to 
top  off  with.  The  runs  should  be 
spaded  up  and  sown  to  barley,  oats 
or  some  other  green  feed  that  will 
be  tender  and  ready  for  the  chicks 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  let  out. 
Shade  in  chick  raising  is  not  needed 
in  the  caring  for  early  hatches,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  important  items  in 
the  late  hatches.  Natural  shade  can 
be  given  by  a  little  management  in 
nearly  all  yards,  but  where  that  is 
not  possible  we  must  resort  to  ar- 
tificial shade  of  some  kind.  Gunny 
sacks  at  fifteen  cents  each  are  out 
of  the  question,  but  a  coating  of  lin- 


seed oil  on  newspapers  will  serve  to 
toughen  them  so  that  they  can  be 
laid  across  wire  mesh  of  almost  any 
size  and  held  in  place  by  narrow 
slats  or  boards. 

It  does  not  need  a  very  large 
space  to  serve  as  a  shelter,  the 
chicks  soon  learn  where  to  go  and 
if  the  ground  underneath  the  shade 
is  kept  moist  by  throwing  a  bucket 
or  two  of  water  under  every  even- 
ing the  soil  will  be  kept  loose  by 
the  chicks  bathing  in  it. 

EVERLASTING  WARFARE  ON  MITES. 

Saving  late  hatches  may  save 
some  of  our  boys'  lives,  so  don't 
neglect  them.  Keep  them  clean,  be 
watchful  for  lice  and  mites.  The 
late  chick  has  many  more  enemies 
than  the  early  chick  to  contend  with 
and  requires  more  watching  to  see 
that  his  enemies  do  not  get  too 
strong  to  prey  on  him.  Any  good 
dip  will  keep  mites  down.  Kreso 
Dip  No.  1  is  as  cheap  and  easy  to 
use  as  any  of  them,  and  if  troubled 
with  fleas,  spray  the  ground  around 
where  the  chicks  run  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  floors  of  houses  and  brood 
coops,  and  where  possible  turn  coops 
up  to  the  sun.  Mites  do  not  like 
sun.  What  they  like  is  a  rather 
moist,  dark  place — the  darker  the 
better — so  by  giving  the  coops  a 
good  airing  in  hot  sunshine  you  are 
making  life  unbearable  for  mites. 


FIGHTING  HENS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few 
hens  in  Philo  coops,  and  when  one 
got  "broody"  it  was  put  with  the 
rooster  until  she  began  to  lay.  When 
put  back  with  her  former  chums, 
though  put  among  them  while  roost- 
ing at  night,  they  pecked  her  so  un- 
mercifully next  day  I  had  to  put 
her  back  with  the  rooster.  Is  there 
any  way  to  mix  hens  from  different 
coops  together  so  they  will  be 
friendly? — A.  H.  W.,  Atascadero. 

I  really  cannot  help  you  on  this 
question.  Hens  will  fight  after  be- 
ing separated.  That  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  fanciers  have  to  con- 
tend with  when  they  take  a  hen  out 
of  a  yard  to  exhibit  and  return  it, 
when  it  arrives  home,  to  its  old 
yard.  The  rest  always  attack  it. 
You  might  try  putting  the  rooster 
in  the  coop;  it  looks  a  little  hard 
on  the  hen  to  put  her  alone  with  a 
good,  healthy  male. 


CHICKS  CANNIBALISTIC . 


(Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by  Donald 
Lowell. 1 

W.  G.  Campbell  of  Escalon  put 
500  Leghorn  chicks  in  a  25x25  pen. 
One  would  suppose  innocent-looking 
chicks  regard  each  other  with  some 
affection,  but  Mr.  Campbell  found 
the  whole  lot,  barring  a  half  dozen, 
had  turned  cannibal.  The  excepted 
six  formed  the  menu.  The  banquet 
seemed  to  be  impromptu,  and  prob- 
ably started  when  one  became 
wounded  and  another  became  hun- 
gry and  inquisitive.  Experiment 
showed  rabbit  flesh  to  be  quite  as 
acceptable  as  chicken  flesh,  and  por- 
tions of  rabbit  will  be  served  regu- 
larly hereafter,  for  moral  and  mone- 
tary reasons. 


SOFT-SHELLED  EGGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  had  three 
White  Leghorn  hens  die  recently. 
The  eggs  either  have  no  shell  at  all, 
or  else  have  a  soft  shell  which 
breaks  before  the  hen  can  expel  the 
egg. — E.  A.  P.,  San  Bernardino. 

Your  hens  are  not  getting  suffi- 


cient shell-making  material.  Get 
the  fine  ground  Eastern  oyster  shell. 
This  is  fine  like  flour  and  all  feed 
stores  do  not  sell  it.  Find  one  that 
does  sell  it.  Mix  it  liberally  with 
your  moist  mash  and  see  that  the 
hens  are  kept  quiet.  Confusion  and 
dogs,  children,  etc.,  sometimes  cause 
soft-shelled  eggs. 


NOTES. 


The  poultry  show  at  Imperial 
opened  May  8.  More  than  200  high- 
grade  fowls  were  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. Prizes  valued  at  $500  were 
offered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Plymouth  Rock  Club,  recently  held 
in  Oakland,  H.  A.  Loud  of  Winters, 
a  breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member. 

J.  W.  Butler,  who  keeps  6000  hens 
on  a  ten-acre  poultry  plant  near 
Santa  Rosa,  will  replace  his  small 
coops  and  numerous  yards  with 
houses  20x100  feet.  As  one  item  of 
economy  that  will  result  from  this 
plan,  he  will  have  about  one-third 
the  present  number  of  gates  to  open. 
He  intends  to  increase  to  12,000 
hens  and  he  estimates  that  the  same 
amount  of  labor  now  required  for 
half  that  number  will  take  care  of 
the  larger  flock.  Egg  buyers  come 
for  all  of  his  supply  of  eggs,  and 
for  that  reason  he  does  not  keep 
even  one  horse  on  the  place. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching:  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  Anconas;  also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Aristocrat  strain  of  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hoganized  flock;  special: 
one  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
booked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor  "A, 
Box  183A,  Ceres,  Cal.  


THE  FERRIS  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 

Quickly  maturing,  non-wanderers.  Winners  at 
Panama-Pacific,  California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs,  Los  Angeles.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  12. 
Mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Pomona,  Cal. 
R.  2.  144  D 


NOW  IS  BEST  TIME  to  raise  most  profitable 
poultry  cheapest.  Get  our  early  maturing, 
heavy  laying,  paying  strains  now.  Eggs,  breed- 
ers half  prlee;  chicks,  pullets  reduced.  One 
customer  cleaned  $59  on  ten  hens,  another 
$017  on  110.  1917.  200-290-Egg  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes.  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Orpingtons.  Brahmas.  Investigate.  William 
Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal.   


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.     B.  W.  Archibald.  Soauel,  Santa 

Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2.  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farms,  Ceres,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  EGGS  AND 
MEAT — Buttercups  for  fall  and  winter  layers. 
180-265-egg  typo  breeders.  Hatching  eggs; 
baby  chicks.  M.  8.  Woodhams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
San  Mateo.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  v 


WHITE    LEGHORN     BABY    CHIX  from 

heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,   408   Sixth  street,  Petatuma. 

Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S"  BRED-TO-LAY.  Hoganized, 
trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  chicks 
and  eggs.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 

Calif. 


BLUE   RIBBON   WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 

Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  and  cock- 
erels. R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE: — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.    Madera  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal.  


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE.  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 

Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps.   

MAMMOTH  BBONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 

our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents, Cal. 


&f  Try  the  Coulson 

^  System  of  Feeding' 

*!>  ■    )  Our  free  book  Ch'ckens  from  shell 

I  /  to  Market  "gives  full  particulars 

!L  Coulson  Co.,Petaluma  Cal. 


^  Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  lice  and  Mites 

Devils  Duit  has  Wot  tried  and  pew- 
em  by  long  usage,  thotraands  and 
thousands  of  packages  faaTo 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 
lice  and  mites. 

Wot  Safsnasal  wid  aaw  (ufM  "*«p»"  **•> 

T«Q  k^o-m  IW-.  IVi  -J  <U  li<  worV  Hatn- 
Icu  to  Pmhry.  Stack  m  rW 

Sold  Erarwbn  GLOBE  MILLS  Lo.  Atpfe 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Continuous  Chain 

afBoili 


— gives  easy  starting,  quick 
and  smooth  acceleration, 
power  and  mileage,  in  Red 
Crown  gasoline. 


Clucks  from  a  S.  C.  whin  leghorn  •train  we  have 
been  working  up  (or  20  yean.   Write  today  (a 
postal  card  will  do)  (or  our  special  low  price  (or 
the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will  make  heavy  winter  layer*. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  gel  chicks  (or  winter  laying  and  excellent  profits.  WE  PAY  all  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  Unut  us  the  Warld  Capacity  225.000  Clicks    PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Mr*.  Qest'tf  better. 


WHAT  TO  WEAR  IN  WAR  TIMES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  Not  in  many 
years  has  there  been  such  an  over- 
hauling: of  the  contents  of  trunks 
and  closets  as  this  spring  has  de- 
veloped. Old  silk  drosses  and  coats 
have  been  ripped,  cleaned  either 
with  gasoline  or  washed  in  some  of 
the  new  soap  products,  and  by  re- 
making made  to  do  duty  for  still 
another  season.  Many  old  suits 
have  been  converted  into  one-piece 
dresses  and  freshened  up  a  bit  with 
trimmings  of  foulard  or  satin. 

LAST    YEAR'S    SUIT    MADE    FRESH  AND 
ATTRACTIVE. 

At  the  dress  goods  counter  of  one 
of  the  large  stores  one  of  the  clerks 
told  me  their  principal  business  was 
the  supplying  of  goods  to  be  used 
with  old  material.  Plaids,  stripes 
or  checks  of  harmonious  colors,  to 
be  combined  with  a  solid  color  last 
year's  suit,  can  be  developed  into  a 
garment  that  is  fresh  and  attrac- 
tive without  having  been  expensive. 
It  is  hard  to  know  whether  the  war 
is  entirely  responsible  for  this  com- 
bination of  different  materials  and 
fabrics,  but  whether  it  is  or  not.  the 
fact  remains  that  almost  any  piece 
of  cloth  you  own  may  be  utilized 
by  combining  it  with  silk  or  wool 
of  the  same  color  or  contrasting 
shades. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  cloth,  either 
wool  or  silk,  in  a  bright,  pretty 
shade,  try  making  one  of  the  sleeve- 
less slip-on  middies  to  wear  over 
white  skirts  and  blouses.  One  that 
I  saw  recently  that  had  been  made 
at  home  was  of  rose-colored  crepe 
de  chine  (the  best  parts  of  an  old 
dress,  by  the  way),  with  the  edges 
bound  with  white  silk  braid.  It  was 
very  attractive  and  so  simple  to 
make,  with  no  lining  and  hanging 
from  the  shoulders  with  a  belt  that 
passed  twice  around  the  waist  and 
the  ends  hung  down  in  front.  These 
sleeveless  coats  that  came  in  with 
such  a  rush  in  the  early  spring  are 
still  worn  a  great  deal  by  girls  in 
school  and  for  informal  wear.  If 
not  worn  with  a  white  skirt,  they 
are  often  seen  with  plaids,  the  solid 
color  of  the  coat  matching  one  of 
the  colors  in  the  skirt. 

LOW-CUT  SHOES. 

The  Oxford  tie  seems  to  be  the 
popular  spring  shoe.  It  is  shown 
in  white  canvas,  kid  or  buckskin 
and  in  black  and  mahogany  brown. 
The  light  tan  shoe  is  not  seen  so 
much  and  if  you  have  a  pair  that 
seem  too  light  you  can  darken  them 
by  using  either  a  stain  or  a  darker 
polish.  The  low  shoes  call  for  a 
better  grade  of  stocking — one  that 
fits  snugly  around  the  ankle  and 
gives  it  a  trim  look. 

MAY  SALE  OF  I  NDKRH EAR. 

A  number  of  the  stores  are  hav- 
ing a  May  sale  of  underwear  in 
crepe  de  chine  and  muslin.  In  the 
latter  variety  there  are  included 
some  very  good  garments  in  Philip- 
pine embroidery.  Just  at  present, 
crepe  de  chine  seems  the  most  pop- 
ular material  for  dressy  underwear 
and  it  is  shown  mostly  in  pink,  for 
the  white  silk  yellows  in  washing. 
If  you  make  it  at  home,  you  will 
find  it  quite  a  saving  to  buy  your 
trimmings  of  lace  and  insertion  by 
the  bolt,  instead  of  by  the  yard. 
Crepe  de  chine  or  china  silk  makes 
very  nice  wash  petticoats  in  white 
and  it  may  be  finished  with  a  deep 


hem  at  the  bottom  instead  of  lace. 
Some  I  saw  in  the  city  had  the  front 
and  back  panel  made  double,  so  they 
would  be  less  transparent  for  use 
under  their  dresses. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


GRAHAM  PASTRY. 


Put  2  tablespoons  white  flour  in 
a  measuring  cup  and  add  graham 
flour  to  fill  the  cup.  Sift  the  gra- 
ham, use  only  the  finest  part,  keep- 
ing the  bran  left  for  use  in  bran 
muffins.  Turn  into  mixing  bowl, 
add  teaspoon  salt,  mix  well.  Cut 
into  this  4  tablespoons  olive  or  corn 
oil  drop  by  drop,  cutting  all  the 
time  back  and  forth  with  knife. 
When  the  oil  is  all  in,  continue 
cutting  with  knife  until  mixture  is 
in  fine  balls.  Wet  to  a  soft  dough 
with  4  tablespoons  cold  water,  add- 
ing water  very  gradually  and  cut- 
ting back  and  forth  with  knife. 

Roll  out  for  pies  the  same  as  any 
pastry.  Brush  top  crust  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  before  putting  pie  in 
oven.  Bake  in  a  slower  oven  than 
for  white  pastry. 


WAR  BISCUITS. 


The  following  recipe  was  orig- 
inated by  Mrs.  Cowles  of  Los  An- 
geles, president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Woraens'  Clubs:  Five 
ounces  each  of  steel  cut  oats  and 
white  corn  meal.  3  ounces  each  of 
butter  and  sugar.  1  teaspoon  soda, 
1  egg.  Mix  thoroughly  all  ingre- 
dients, stir  in  melted  butter  and 
well-beaten  egg.  Make  into  dough 
and  work  thoroughly  with  "the 
hands;  roll  thin  and  cut  into  square 
or  oval  biscuits.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  brown.  Put  the 
oats  through  a  food  chopper,  using 
the  finest  cutter.  Vegetable  short- 
ening may  be  used  in  place  of 
butter. 

HOW  SWEET  IS  SYRUP  ? 


A  cup  of  syrup  is  not  as  sweet  as 
a  cup  of  sugar,  but  will  frequently 
be  found  sweet  enough.  There  Is  a 
tendency  to  over-sweeten  foods.  The 
table  below  gives  the  sweetening 
value  of  different  amounts  of  corn 
syrup  in  terms  of  sugar  and  will  be 
found  useful  in  making  sugar-saving 
substitutions  in  your  recipes: 

Sueur  Corn  Syrup 

1  cup  equals  13/5  cup 

•i  cup  equals  1  l_/6  cup 

Vi  cup  equals  4  /5  cup 

1  tablespoon  equals  13/5  tablespoon 

Half  syrup  and  half  sugar  give 
better  results  in  cooking  than  all 
syrup.  With  one  cup  of  syrup  use 
one-fourth  cup  less  liquid. 

"Was  it  a  bad  accident?"  "Well, 
I  was  knocked  speechless,  and  my 
wheel  was  knocked  spokeless." 


THE  KITE  STRING. 


He  stood  aside  from  his  playmates, 

His  sightless  eyes  to  the  sky. 
And  the  cord  in  his  hand  was  tightly 
drawn 

By  the  kite  that  flew  so  high. 
In  his  big  eyes,  wondering,  beauti- 
ful, 

On  his  pale  little  slender  face 
There  shone  such  a   rapture,  such 

keen  delight. 
That  some  way  it  seemed  out  of 

place, 

And  I  could  not  forbear  to  pause 
and  ask, 

"My  laddie,  what  pleases  you  so. 
As  you  hold  your  kite  in  the  far-off 
sky. 

Since    its    motion     you  cannot 
know?" 

He  turned  and  smiled  as  he  softly 
said. 

And  his  voice  with  joy  was  full, 
"I  can't  just  explain — but  it  makes 
me  glad. 
When  I  feel  that  upward  pull." 
That   Upward   Pull!    how   it  comes 
to  us 

In  the  daily  grind  of  life. 
How  it  lifts  us  up  and  gives  us  rest 

In  the  weariness  of  strife. 
And  never  an  hour  may  be  so  sad, 

Nor 'ever  a  sky  so  dull, 
But  we  may,  if  we  will,  reach  out 
and  find 
That  God-given.  Upward  Pull. 

— Helen  M.  Wilson. 


MAKE  POTATOES  SAVE  WHEAT. 


The  more  we  eat  of  potatoes,  the 
less  bread  we  need,  so  in  addition 
to  serving  them  baked,  boiled  and 
mashed,  browned  in  meat  gravy  or 
fried  with  a  little  onion  in  drip- 
pings, try  making  a  potato  stuffing. 
Use  2  cups  mashed  potato,  1  beaten 
egg,  1  small  onion,  minced.  1  table- 
spoon fat.  1  stalk  celery,  finely 
minced,  or  teaspoon  celery  salt, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  pepper.  Mix  the 
ingredients  and  use  in  place  of  or- 
dinary bread  stuffing. 


$ecd  Kealth. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  PRUNES. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FATS. 


Fats  are  chiefly  valuable  as  fuel 
for  the  body.  In  addition  to  being 
consumed  and  turned  into  energy, 
fats  are  also  stored  away  by  the 
body,  alongside  muscle  and  bone, 
to  serve  as  reserve  in  times  of  ill- 
ness or  extra  physical  exertion.  In 
cookery  a  certain  amount  of  fat 
serves  the  practical  purpose  of  ren- 
dering food  appetizing  and  rich  tast- 
ing. Vegetable  and  animal  fats  are 
equally  valuable  as  fuel.  Butter  is 
more  than  a  fat — it  contains  the 
growth  stimulant  for  children. 


Little  Millie  (whose  Republican 
father  and  grandfather  have  spoken 
freely  of  the  Democratic  party) : 
"Oh.  mamma,  I'm  afraid  to  go  to 
bed!  I'm  afraid  there  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  the  closet." — Everybody's. 


I  Written   for   Pariflr   Rural   Press   by  M.  E. 
Jaffa,   Professor  of  Nutrition,  University 
of  California.] 

I  am  asked  to  state  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  following  suggestion 
from  one  of  your  subscribers: 

To  the  Editor:  There  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  action  in  bringing  to  no- 
tice the  well-known  facts  relating 
to  the  food  values  of  prunes,  as 
stated  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, in  scientific  analysis,  in  which 
the  University  established  that 
prunes  are  as  valuable  a  food  prod- 
uct as  meat.  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  time  especial  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  fact,  and  that  those 
who  are  so  much  interested  in  the 
growing  of  the  excellent  product 
Should  advertise  the  fact  so  it  can- 
not be  overlooked,  and  do  many  a 
real  favor,  and  prove  a  mutual  bene- 
fit to  all. — Reader,  San  Jose. 

The  statement  made  by  your  cor- 
respondent that  "prunes  are  as  val- 
uable a  food  product  as  meat"  is 
probably  based  on  the  caloric  value, 
but  it  is  not  always  correct  to  com- 
pare food  values  on  the  basis  of 
calories  alone,  because  the  real  value 
of  the  food  to  the  body  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  food 
is  usedi  and  not  upon  the  total  cal- 
ories. For  example:  One  pound  of 
sugar  corresponds  to  1820  calories, 
one  pound  of  average  lean  meat  less 
than  1000 — yet  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  one  pound  of  sugar  is  equal  to 
a  pound  of  meat  when  the  question 
of  growth  is  concerned.  The  fuel 
value  of  one  pound  of  prunes  is 
about  1300  calories,  which  is  less 
than  the  corresponding  value  for 
one  pound  of  sugar.  The  chief 
source  of  nutriment  in  the  prunes 
is  the  sugar — in  the  meat,  the  pro- 
tein. Each  food  is  used  by  the  body 
for  entirely  different  purposes — they 
belong  to  entirely  different  classes 
of  food. 

There  are  five  food  classes  which 
are  all  important  to  the  body  and 
which,  combined  in  jproper  propor- 
tions, form  a  "balanced  diet": 

Class  1 — The  protein  group  fur- 
nishes material  for  the  growth  and 
repair  of  body  tissues  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  foods  of  other 
classes.  As  protein  of  animal  or- 
igin (meat,  milk,  egg,  and  cheese) 
is  found  to  be  more  valuable  for 
growth  than  protein  of  vegetable 
origin  (peas,  beans,  wheat,  corn, 
rice),  this  group  is  doubly  impor- 
tant, especially  to  children. 

Class  2 — The  starchy  group  sup- 
plies heat  for  the  body  and  energy 
for  maintaining  life  and  performing 
work.    It  gives  bulk  to  the  diet. 

Class  3 — The  fruits  and  vege- 
tables furnish  base-forming  elements 
which  help  the  body  to  maintain  Its 
mineral  balance  by  counteracting 
the  acid-forming  elements  of  meat, 
eggs,  cereals,  etc.  They  give  bulk 
to  the  diet  and  add  other  hygienic 
values. 

The  above  three  classes  all  supply 
valuable  minerals. 

Class  4 — Fats  are  a  concentrated 
source  of  heat  and  energy,  being 
worth  two  and  one-quarter  times  as 
much  for  this  purpose  as  starch. 
Fat  is  also  important  to  the  growth 
and  repair  of  nerve  tissue,  and  to 
the  marrow  of  the  bones,  where  the 
red  blood  cells  originate. 

Class  5 — Sugars  are  a  concen- 
trated source  of  energy  for  those 
whose  need  of  heal  is  great,  as  in 
very  young  children,  or  for  those 
whose  work  makes  larger  and  con- 
tinual demands  on  the  fuel  supply. 
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The  STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  gale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

9C$  AT  ALL 

C9  DRUGGISTS 

THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self -oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain. The  SplashOilingl 
Sy  s  tern  constantly" 
floods  every  bearing  wit 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 

Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

■ardj     Bhododendrons,     Azalea*,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and   a  complete   lias  of 
Coniferous  Kxerrreeas. 

wiiii  roi  piicis. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 

California 

GARDEN -FLOWERS 

SHRUBS,  TREES  AND  VINES 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Hod.    President    California    State  Floral 
Society 


Price,  $1.50  per  Copy,  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 

•85  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sugar  is  quickly  converted  into  en- 
ergy. 

Meat  belongs  to  Class  1,  prunes 
to  Class  3  and  Class  5.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  incorrect  to  state  that  a 
pound  of  prunes  has  the  same  value 
to  the  body  as  a  pound  of  meat,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  prunes  con- 
tain very  little  protein  and  are  rich 
in  carbohydrates — lean  meat  is  rich 
in  protein.  If  our  object  were  only 
to  supply  energy  to  the  body,  we 
would  not  use  meat;  if  our  object, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  furnish 
the  body  with  available  protein,  we 
would  not  use  prunes:  they  are  not, 
and  can  never  be,  interchangeable. 
It  is  just  such  statements  as  your 
correspondent  cites  that  belittle  truly 
scientific  work  and  tend  to  greatly 
confuse  the  laymen. 

Univ.,  of  California,  Berkeley. 


SUGAR    SUPPLIES    FOR  HOME 
CANNERS. 

The  submarine  has  forced  fighting 
Europe  to  a  very  strict  sugar  ration 
and  compelled  America  to  look  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face.  There 
is  only  so  much  sugar,  there  are 
certain  definite  needs,  and  the  prob- 
lem before  us  is  finding  a  practical 
plan  of  distribution.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  adopted  a  certifi- 
cate system  to  meet  the  household 
needs  during  the  coming  fruit  sea- 
son, and  to  guard  against  tempo- 
rary shortages  that  may  occur  if 
more  vessels  are  diverted  from  the 
Cuban  trade. 

The  consumer  is  asked  to  esti- 
mate his  needs  and  fill  out  a  cer- 
tificate which  will  be  furnished  him 
by  his  grocer.  The  dealer  is  re- 
quired to  forward  this  certificate  to 
the  Federal  Food  Administrator 
within  one  week  after  it  is.  turned 
in  to  him. 

This  plan  puts  the  question  up  to 
the  individual,  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration asks  the  assistance  of 
every  householder  in  bringing  about 
a  practical  distribution.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  depends  on  the  good 
sense  and  good  will  of  the  American 
citizen.  Co-operation,  prompt  ac- 
tion, and  a  democratic  sense  of  fair 
play  will  prevent  a  sugar  short- 
age in  America  during  the  fruit  sea- 
son. 


A  gentleman  who  was  asked  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  "sit" 
and  "set"  recently  remarked,  "The 
United  States  is  a  country  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  never  sits." 


Save  Wheat 

Wheat  saving  is  America's  most 
vital  food  problem. 

The  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, in  view  of  the  critical 
wheat  shortage,  asks  every  Cali- 
fornian  to  observe  the  following 
amended  rules: 

Make  every  day  and  every  meal 
a  "wheatless"  meal.  Eat  no  food 
of  any  kind  containing  wheat  or 
wheat  products  unless  absolutely 
necessary  for  health. 

Substitute  fresh  and  cured 
meats  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  fresh 
vegetables,  fruits,  dairy  products, 
and  other  cereals,  such  as  corn 
and  rice. 

The  "meatless"  and  "porkless" 
days  have  been  suspended.  There 
are  now  no  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  any  particular 
foods  except  wheat.  The  Govern- 
ment urges,  however,  that  no  food 
of  any  kind  be  wasted. 

Without  sufficient  wheat  to  feed 
our  armies  and  those  of  the  al- 
lies, we  cannot  hope  for  victory. 


The  fuel  adminis- 
tration authorizes 
the  manufacturers 
of  these  stoves  to 
say  that  it  consid- 
ers the  use  of  oil 
cook  stoves  and 
oil  heaters  at  this 
time  a  very  im- 
portant help  in 
the  necessary  con- 
servation of  coal 
for  war  purposes. 


Kitchen  Comfort 

No  matter  how  hot  it  is  outside.your 
kitchen  is  always  cool  and  comfort- 
able when  you  use  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 

Steady  heat  concentrated  on  the 
cooking.  No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust 
or  dirt.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy.  Bakes, 
broils,  roasts,  toasts  —  all  the  year 
round.  Economical.  All  the  conve- 
nience of  gas. 

In  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California)  . 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


Kerodox  Burner 

Uses  ordinary  kerosene.  Install  it  in  your 
present  stove.  Use  only  kerosene  which  is  in 
the  tank,  a  safe  distance  from  the  stove  and 
which  is  turned  into  gas  by  this  burner,  thus 
giving  you  convenience  of  gas  at  less  cost  and 
doing  away  with  the  dirt,  expense  and  trouble 
of  coal  and  wood.  Makes  the  cleanest  and 
cheapest  fuel  in  existence.  Absolutely  safe  and 
non-explosive.  Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need 
replacing.  Packed  complete  in  small  parcel, 
with  full  instructions.  Weighs  about  10  lbs. 
Install  it  in  your  town  stove  and  when  moving 
to  the  country  take  it  with  you  and  install  it 
there,  or  vice  versa.  You  can  pack  it  in  a  suit 
case.  Anyone  can  install  it.  No  pipes  to  run 
and  no  plumbers'  bills  to  pay.  Different  from 
all  other  kerosene  or  gas  burners  in  that  it 
does  not  clog  up  and  there  is  no  carbon 
trouble.  Prices  $17,  $18  and  $19,  and  the  cost 
is  soon  saved,  as  it  heats  entire  stove,  oven  and 
waterback  quicker  and  better  than  coal. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

5071/2  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Making  The  Ranch  Home  Efficient 

is  as  much  a  duty  as  making  any  part  of  the  Ranch  produce  better  results. 
The  modern  Labor  Saving  Devices  for  the  HOME  are  just  as  necessary 
as  the  modern  Machinery  for  the  production  of  greater  crops. 
Vacuum  Cleaners — Fireless  Cookers — and  all  of  the  long  list  of  things 
to  save  Time  and  Materials,  are  of  untold  value  on  the  RANCH — where 
Time  is  more  than  MONEY. 

Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings. 

We  are  about  ready  to  issue  an  unusually  attractive  Catalogue,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  covering  Furniture  as  well  as  the  many  accessories  for  Home 
Furnishing,  which  we  will  send  to  you  at  your  request;  WRITE  FOR  IT 
TODAY. 


Address:  Mail 
Order  Division 

No.  23 


724  to  738 
So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  House  ef  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishing  Service 
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Agricultural  Summary 


One  Wool  Merchant's  Views. 

Anent  the  wool  shortage,  Henry 
Marx,  a  San  Francisco  wool  mer- 
chant, is  quoted  by  a  New  York 
City  paper  as  analyzing  it  as  fol- 
lows: "Whatever  shortage  exists 
is  due  to  the  hoarding  of  wool  by 
the  growers,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  last  spring's  clip  is  still 
being  held  by  them.  One  way  to 
correct  the  present  wool  situation, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  enact  a  Federal 
law  which  will  compel  the  growers 
to  place  their  holdings  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  also  compel  them  to  market 
all  clips  within  a  specified  time. 
Rules  regulating  dealers  would  ap- 
proach the  solution  of  the  shortage 
from  the  wrong  end,  as  they  are  not 
hoarding  any  wool.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  told  by  wool  growers, 
'My  wool  can  lie  in  the  barn  until 
it  rots,  unless  I  can  get  my  price 
for  it!'  If  the  growers  need  a  lit- 
tle ready  money,  they  slaughter  a 
few  sheep  and  tide  themselves  over." 

"Retailers  of  Eggs"  Defined. 

Rules  of  the  Food  Administration 
governing  the  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  now  being  modified  to  meet 
peculiar  conditions  that  are  found 
to  exist.  Among  the  rulings  affect- 
ing the  sale  of  eggs  is  the  follow- 
ing: "A  retail  merchant  in  the  coun- 
try who  buys  eggs  from  a  farmer 
or  takes  eggs  in  trade  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  retailer  of  eggs.  He 
occupies  a  position  more  like  that 
of  an  original  packer  or  shipper, 
and  he  may  sell  to  anyone  he 
pleases." 

Peach  Growers  Get  Higher  Prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  canners  and  peach 
growers  the  canners  have  agreed  to 
grant  an  advance  in  price  on  cling 
peaches  this  year.  The  concession 
amounts  from  $10  to  $12.50  a  ton 
over  contract  prices.  The  contracts 
were  made  as  far  back  as  1914, 
when  present  conditions  were  not 
in  mind.  The  new  prices  are:  For 
Tuscans  and  Phillips.  $35,  and  for 
mid-summer,  orange  and  Levis, 
$32.50  per  ton.  The  average  con- 
tract prices  were  for  less  than  $25 
a  ton. 

Nothing  in  It 

The  sensational  report  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  this  week  to  the 
effect  that  California  almond  grow- 
ers contemplate  tearing  out  their 
trees  and  replacing  them  with  other 
fruits  or  crops  is  without  founda- 
tion. The  reason  assigned  for  this 
rash  but  imaginary  procedure  was 
lack  of  a  sufficiently  wide  market  to 
take  care  of  the  1918  crop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  65  to  75  per 
cent  of  this  season's  crop  is  already 
contracted  for,  and  overtures  for  the 
remainder  have  been  declined  pend- 
ing developments. 

City's  Meat  Supply  Jumps. 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  receives 
added  emphasis  in  the  bids  just  re- 
ceived by  the  supplies  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco.  The  advance  in  the  price 
of  dressed  beef  is  from  12vjc  a 
pound  last  year  to  23c  this  year. 
Mutton  moves  from  16c  to  25c. 
Bacon  and  other  supplies  also  go  up 
several  notches.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  a  year  ago  beef  on  the 
hoof  was  quoted  at  8^c  to  9c  and 
today  at  ll>^@12c — a  somewhat 
narrower  spread. 

Percentage  of  Cost  Basis  Criticised. 

Some  leading  produce  trade  papers 
discuss  unfavorably  the  Government 
system  of  paying  percentage  over 
cost  instead  of  a  definite,  agreed 
price.  The  writers  maintain  that 
the  percentage  of  profit  to  the 
dealer  being  fixed,  it  is  to  his  inter- 
est to  keep  prices  at  as  high  a  figure 
as  possible.  For,  while  he  pays  the 
producer  more,  he  also  makes  more. 
Ten  per  cent  on  40c  cheese  would 
be  4c;  on  20c  cheese  it  is  only  2c. 
The  question  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  California  people. 

Recommend  6%c  Prune  Minimum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Chico,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  1918 
prune  crop  should  not  be  sold  for 
less  thaa  6%c  per  pound  base. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  unchanged  at  Government 
prices. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  balk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club   8.43 

California  Club   3.43 

Northern   Bluestem   3.60 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   Noae  offering 

BAULKY. 

The  lack  of  rain  has  caused  a  some- 
what stronger  undercurrent  in  barley  and 
the  other  grains.  Indications  seem  to 
point  to  a  smaller  crop  than  had  been 
expected  and  the  local  market  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  this  prediction.  Prices  quoted, 
however,  are  nominal.  Few  sales  are  be- 
ing made. 

Shipping,  per  ctl  $3.5003.70 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.3003.50 

OATS. 

While  the  oat  crop  is  not  so  far  along 
as  the  barley  and  is  still  in  condition  to 
receive  a  benefit  in  most  places  from 
rain,  oats  were  more  firmly  held  this 
week  than  last.  Little  business  is  trans- 
acted. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.3033.50 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.2003.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.20(83.40 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  is  nominally  higher  in  sympathy 
with  the  other  grains.  Some  small  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  made  at  from  $3.86 
to  $3.90,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  market  they  would  not  be  quoted  as 
enough  to  establish  a  market  price. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.8503.90 

Milo  maize    3.8503.90 

Egyptian    3.85(3)4.00 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  last  week  were  823 
tons,  as  compared  with  849  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  This  has  been  about  the 
average  for  several  weeks  past,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  receipts  would  be 
regarded  as  small.  However,  they  have 
had  no  tendency  to  stiffen  the  market. 
Cutting  of  the  new  crop  is  reported  from 
several  sections,  and  although  the  acreage 
is  large  the  yield  is  proving  very  light. 
The  dry,  warm  weather  in  some  sections 
is  said  to  be  barning  up  the  bay. 
Wheat  No.  1  $23.00026.00 

do.  No.  2   2C.0Otfr22.OO 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00<&  2»s  00 

Wild  oat    18.00(a  20.00 

Barlev    18.00020.00 

Alfalfa    17.00(«  19.00 

Stock    13.00015.00 

Barley  straw   60080c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  for  feed  stuffs  is  weaker, 
with  lower  prices  quoted  on  rolled  barley 
and  rolled  oats.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
believed  that  the  Government  is  likely  to 
take  charge  of  the  prices  on  the  new 
crops  of  both  barley  and  oats,  and  for 
this  reason  there  is  a  tendency  to  get 
out  from  under. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00036.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $SS.r,o0  00.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $76.00(970.00 

Rolled  barley    64.00rtffi5.00 

Rolled  oats    64.00©fl".00 

Rice  middlings   Nona  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

Onions  are  moving  slowly  and  potatoes 
are  slacking  off  after  being  somewhat 
brisk  early  in  the  week.  Salinas  pota- 
toes are  now  off  the  market  and  rivers 
and  Oregons  are  practically  the  sole  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  crop.  Bermuda 
onions  are  becoming  more  plentiful  and 
so  are  the  yellow  and  whites.  The  vege- 
table market  as  a  whole  Is  becoming 
broader. 

Peas,  large   404%c 

Peas,  small   404'iC 

Asparagus,  per  lb  305e 

Carrots,  per  sack  50cO$1.00 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  88e0$l.OO 

Hubbard  squash,  per  sack  Nominal 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$2.0003.00 

Celery,  per  crate   1 .75(5X2.25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate   1.5002.00 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.250?' 1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug  $2.50 

Potatoes,  Salinas   None 


Oregon   $1.1501.50 

Rivers,  per  ctl   1.00@1.50 

Garnet  Chile    3*4  04  Uc 

Whites   2*4  ©3%c 

Oaious.  Australian  browns  S5c(S$1.00 

Bermuda   $1.2501.50 

Yellows   $125 

Whites    1.(50 

Garlic   2%03%r 

Spinach    (good)   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack   S1.00 

Artichokes,  per  dot  20040c 

Green   onions,   box  76c@lil.00 

Peppers,  Bell   .5©10c 

Mexican   10015c 

String  beans,  per  lb  lO012%c 

Beets,  sack   ....$1.25 

BEANS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  250.000 
bags  of  beans  on  hand  in  this  State.  The 
supply  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  weakness 
in  the  market.  Lower  prices  are  quoted 
on  bayos,   blackeyes  and  Mexican  reds. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $9.00( 

Blackeyes    8.25< 

Cranberry  beans    12.00i 

HorBe  beans   

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    13.25 

Pinks    7.90t 

Red  kidneys    12.501 

Mexican  reds    9.00i 

Tepary  beans    10.50( 

Garbanzos    7.6O1 

POULTRY. 

Practically  no  turkeys  are  coming  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  and  it  Is 
said  that  few  will  be  shipped  here  dnring 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Geese  are 
also  off  the  local  market.  Hens  are  strong 
at  somewhat  higher  prices.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  lions  will  go  much  lower 
than  present  quotations  until  early  fall. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  Nominal 

do.  dressed   334i3«c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  

do,  114  lb*.   

do, «%  to  1%  lbs  

Fryers   

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  33u_ 

Leghorn   31033c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  19020c 

Geese,  per  lb  None 

Sqnabs,  per  lb  404342c 

Ducks   26028c 

do,  old   26c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   17018c 

do,  dressed   20021c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.5002.75 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  steady  throughout  the  week 
on  the  local  produce  exchange,  the  great- 
est fluctuation,  from  40c  to  41c,  coming 
between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the 
close.  Receipts  have  been  normal.  The 
surplns  over  consumption  has  been  going 
into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   41     41     40%  4<»  .  40  41 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

F.OG8. 

Eggs  have  been  steady  throughout  the 
week,  with  one  cent  as  the  greatest  fluc- 
tuation between  two  days  and  1%  cents 
as  the  greatest  change  from  the  extreme 
low  to  the  extreme  high.  The  close  was 
%  cent  higher  than  last  week  on  extras, 
i  cent  higher  on  firsts  and  unchanged 
for  the  others. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   39%  40     40     40     41  40 

Extra  lsts    ...39     39     39     39     39  39 

Firsts   3Sy2  38%  38%  39     39%  39% 

Extra  pullets.  .37%  38     38     38     38  38 

do.  Firsts  . .  .37%  37%  37%  3T*4  37%  37% 

CHEE8E. 

Fancy  California  flats  showed  a  further 
decline  this  week,  reaching  21c.  Some 
sales  of  California  flats,  firsts,  were  also 
made  on  the  exchange  at  20c.  Oregon 
cheese  was  dealt  In  on  the  exchange  more 
than  the  California  product.  Fancy  Ore- 
gon triplets,  new,  brought  24c,  while  the 
same  in  cold  storage  goods  brought  25%c. 
Cold  storage  Oregon  V.  A.  fancy  brought 
26c. 

Y.  A.'s   Nominal 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  21c 

Firsts,  California  flats  20c 

Cold  storage  flats,  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  24c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  "^Mi0 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy  26c 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  still  in  good  demand,  but 
getting  scarce.  More  berries  are  coming 
in  all  the  time.  Both  blackberries  and 
raspberries  appeared  on  the  street  this 
week.  Cherries  also  are  coming  in  much 
more  freely  and  are  quoted  somewhat 
lower.  Strawberries  are  now  excellent  in 
quality  and  in  excellent  demand.  They 
sell  from  $6  to  $8  a  chest,  with  unchanged 
prices  on  crates. 

Apples  (wlnesaps)   $2.0002.50 

('asanas,  per  crate   None 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  7,  1918. 
The  market  on  all  citras  fruits  is 
strong.  With  the  advent  of  warmer 
weather  in  the  East  there  will  undoubt- 
edly arise  an  active  and  widespread  de- 
mand for  the  California  lemon  and  an- 
other rise  in  the  price  level.  Stocks  on 
hand  are  still  light.  The  market  for  or- 
anges is  very  firm  and  the  general  trend 
both  locally  and  in  the  East  is  toward 
higher  prices.  The  market  is  cleaning  op 
on  navels,  and  Valeuclas  are  strengthen- 
ing.   The  latter  are  picking  short  of  early 


estimates.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
season  to  date  have  fallen  far  below  those 
of  I. ist  season,  ranging  from  25  to  70  per 
cent  short. 

At   New   York:     Valencias,  $3.8007.55; 

navels.   $3.00@6.00;   seedlings,    f  ■  Oi  "n  :  

St.  Michaels.  $3.S5@5.95;  bloods,  $2,268 
4.80;  lemons,  $2.25@5.60. 

At  Boston :  Valencias,  $3.55635.60;  sweets. 
$3.05645.15:  St.  Michaels.  $3.1004.70;  seed- 
lings. $2.0603.55;  navels,  $3.75@5.70;  lem- 
ons, $4.2504.96. 


Pomegranates   Noae 

Persimmons    None 

Strawberries,  per  crate   $1.0001  JO 

d  .1  Per  cbest   6.0008.00 

Rlaekberries,  per  crate   1.2502  50 

Raspberries,  per  crate   1.5002.00 

Cherries,  flats    i  504?  1  7.-, 

Loquats,  per  lb  7%@12c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  citrus  fralts  is  strong. 
There  is  now  no  more  of  the  cheap  navels 
on  the  street  and  the  lowest  price  quoted 
is  at  $4.  The  best  sUU  bring  $7.  Choic- 
est lemonettes  are  bringing  as  high  as  $4. 
Oranges : 

Navels   $4.00437.00 

Seedlings    3.5004.60 

Valencias,  fancy   6.00O6.00 

Valencias,  choice    4  506i5.to 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $6.5006.00 

Choice    4.00O5.00 

Standard   5.00QS.B0 

Lemonettes    2.7604.00 

(grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0008.00 

Tangerines   None 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Until  they  cas  bid  oa   the  crop,  the 
dealers   are  quoting   00   figures   on  1918 
apples,  peaches  and  prune*. 

Apricots,  per  lb  12015c 

Figs,  black,  1918  lOOUc 

do,  white.  1918   120Mc 

Callmyrna,  1918   MO  17c 

Pears   0011c 

HONEY. 

Some  of  last  year's  crop  is  still  coming 
on  the  market,  and  receipts  of  this  year's 
new  orange  honey  have  came  in  this  week 
from  the  southern  sectieas  of  the  State. 
Extracted,  water  white  18019c 

do,  light  amber   15017c 

RICH. 

There  are  changes  in  the  quotations  of 
rice.  Very  few  offering*  during  the  week, 
and  all  the  mills  have  closed  or  are  pre- 
paring to  close.  No  quotations  on  paddy 
until  the  new  crop  is  ready. 

Califoraia   ;  $9.0000.05 

Paddy  Nona 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Lea  Aaceess,  May  7.  1918. 
BUTTEE. 

There  is  no  change  to  note  la  thlR  market 
from  a  week  ago.  Receipts  for  the  week 
w.-rc  326,240  pounds  agalast  250,710  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  local  de- 
mand held  up  fairly  for  extras.  There 
was  taken  into  cold  storage  during  tbe 
week  65,454  pounds  against  29,026  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year,  making  the  hold- 
ings now  219.546  Bounds  against  49.886 
pounds  this  time  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  creamery  extra  39c 

do,  prime  first   38c 

do,  first   37c 

Dally  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   39     39     3»     39     39  3* 

1917 

Extra   39     33     3*     33     S3  38 

BOOB. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  more  un- 
settled than  for  some  tlase.  A  good  street 
demand  was  had,  though  the  trading  on 
'change  was  light  Receipts  for  the  week 
by  rail  were  3063  caaes  against  4255  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  By  truck  the  re- 
ceipts were  estimated  aa  double  as  large 
as  those  bv  rail,  which  woaid  make  (he 
arrivals  for  the  week  a  little  over  9000 
cases. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   38     37     36     36     38  38 

Case  count  ...37  30  33%  33%  37  37 
Pullets   38     3f     34     B4     36  36 

1017— 

Extra   33     3»     SB     38     32  32 

Case  count  . . .  .30%  31     31     «     31  31 
Pullets   28     »     M     28%  28%  28% 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  were  fairly  good  and  so  was  tbe 
demand.  Old  potatoes  were  a  little  firmer 
and  under  light  offerlaga,  tbe  market  for 
new,  however,  was  a  little  lower,  but  de- 
mand fairly  good  for  good  Iota.  Onions 
were  weak,  demand  fair.  Peppers  coming 
In  more  freely  and  lower.  Peas  off  attain 
under  good  receipt*.  Cabbage  lower  and 
dull.  Sweet  potatoes  pretty  much  out  of 
season.  Celery  scarce  aad  higher  again. 
Asparagus  steady  aad  la  fair  demand. 
Summer  squash  steady  aad  Meillng  very 
well.  String  beans  steady  and  ileum  nd 
fair. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  ewt  $1,750  -  4» 

do,  per  cwt   1.0001.20 

do,  Idaho,  per  cwt    1.5001.75 

New  potatoes,  per  lb  304  %c 

Onions,  yellow  and  brews,  per 

cwt.   $O.9O01.oO 

do,  white,  per  crata   1.10451.16 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

per  erate    1.0001.10 

Garlic,  per  lb  304c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  9Oc0?l.OO 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  126i  15c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  104' 12c 

Celery,  per  crate   $5.0006.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.0001.26 

Pess.  per  lb  30  lV4c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  4437c 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket 

crate    ...TT  9Oc0*l  00 

String  beans,  wax,  per  lb  90 10c 

do,  green,  per  lb  10012c 

do.  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  14015c 

POULTRY. 

A  more  quiet  msrket  was  had  the  past 
week  than  for  some  time.  Receipts  of  light 
broilers  were  heavy  and  lower  again  and 
slow  sale.  Fryers  and  heas  la  only  moder- 
ate supply,  fair  demand  aad  steady.  Tur- 
keys and  ducks,  scarce,  firm  and  In  fair 
demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  2502O> 

Broilers,  under  1'4  lbs.   230228 

Frvers,  2%  to  3  lbs.  310:ee 

Hens  oner  4  lbs  25tfi2«c 

liens  under  4  lbs  22«T23c 

Dncks   2702S« 
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Dried  Fruit  Contracts  Unauthorized  Before  June  10 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  dried  peaches,  apples,  prunes  or  raisins 
from  new  crop  fruits  cannot  be  made  before  June  10,  the  Administra- 
tion has  informed  California  growers.  The  Food  Administration  orig- 
inally ruled  that  dried  fruits  could  be  sold  by  May  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced.  The  change  was  announced  in  the  belief 
that  the  delay  would  allow  the  yarious  interests  affected  voluntarily 
to  agree  upon  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  business  could  be  done, 
protecting  the  producers,  manufacturers  and  consumers.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  customary  to  offer  California  dried  fruits  for  sale  as  early 
as  the  first  of  the  year. 


.toe 


Geese   

Roosters.  3  lbs.  np  (soft  bone)  31@32c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  32(§33c 

Turkeys,  light  27@28c 

Squabs,  lire,  per  lb  35c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

FRUITS. 

There  was  a  little  better  demand  for 
apples  the  past  week  and  market  a  little 
flrmer.  Offerings  not  so  liberal.  Loquats 
coming  In  auite  freely. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Bellefleur,  4-tler   $1.7O@1.80 

Jonathan,  4-tler   1.75@2.00 

Local  apples,  No.  1,  per  box . .  .1.40@1.50 

Loquats,  per  lb  2@4%c 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  very  dull.  There 
is  some  belag  taken  for  seed. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
LI  ma  i,  per  cwt.   $12.00 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Snail  white,  per  cwt.    12.80 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7  50 

Tepary    9.00 

BERRIES. 

Coming  ia  more  freely  and  with  increased 
offerings  prices  were  again  lowered ;  de- 
mand Improved.  Strawberries  now  arriv- 
ing are  nice  and  low  enough  to  be  in  the 
reach  of  all,  hence  a  freer  movement 
Blackberries  selling  more  readily. 
Strawberries — 

We  quote  fram  growers: 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $1. 8002.00 


Poor  to  choice,  per  30- basket 

crate    1.50@1.70 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate.  3.00@3.50 
HAT. 

This  market  continues  extremely  dull. 
Not  much  coming  in  and  little  wanted. 
Grain  hay  Is  held  unchanged,  but  alfalfa 
Is  sharply  lower.  The  dairymen  are  still 
using  much  green  alfalfa  which  helps  to 
limit  the  demand  for  cured  hay  and  causes 
it  to  move  slowly. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   26.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   18.00@20.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   20.00@22.00 

Calif.  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass'n..  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  little  speculative  life  iu  this 
market  the  past  week.  The  talk  of  the 
government  fixing  prices  causing  traders 
to  go  slow.  The  result  was  light  trading 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  and  prices 
fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range.  The 
tendency  of  the  market,  however,  was  up- 
ward. Tuesday  May  closed  in  New  York 
25.60c  and  July  25.29c.  These  prices  are  a 
little  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Spot  in  New 
Orleans  unchanged.  Middling  there  still 
29.50c. 

HIDES. 

The  demand  continues  good. 

Green  hides: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  13c 

Kips,  per  lb  13c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  lie 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  ,  20c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  8,  1916. 
CATTLB— .Hay-fed  cattle  are  held  at 
strong  price*.  Not  many  of  this  kind  are 
being  offered.  Grass-fed  cattle  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  though  those  offered 
are  not  quite  ready  for  the  market.  Cattle 
valves  are  aot  stable  yet  and  it  is  hard 
to  fix  quotations.  The  following  repre- 
sent market  values  as  nearly  as  ascertain- 
able. 

Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .Iiy,<f3>12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs. .  1 1  >/><<i>12e 

Second  quality   lO^Olle 

Thin     jTSQita 

Cows  and  helfera— 

No-  *   •••  9@9%c 

Second  quality   .s<a)sy2c 

Common  t»  thin   6(S7%c 

Hay-fed  cattle,  V4@fcc  higher. 

Bulls  and  stags — 

g°°d   7@7%c 

£?  r   «#6%c 

OaTve^-- ^ 

Lightweight   10@10%c 

Medium    <)c 

Heavy   ........ .7@8c 

SHEEP— (Mutton  sheep  are  somewhat 
scarce.  Spring  lambs  are  somewhat  more 
plentlfnl,  and  are  selling  in  the  country 
around  to  $9.00,  depending  on  the 
size.  Some  choice  lots  are  held  even  higher. 
Lambs- 
Yearling   16@17c 

L™Uk   14%@15c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14V4@15c 

do,  ewes   12@12VsC 

HOGS — Prime  grain-fed  hogs  are  becom- 
ing scarce.    A  good  many  soft  hogs,  how- 
erer,  are  coming  In,  and  are  bringing  about 
Sc  under  grain-fed  hog  prices. 
Horrs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@150  16  c 

dio,  do,  1540300   17%c 

do,  do,  SO*fi4«»    IT  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   21c 

do,  second  quality   20(o)20%c 

Cows  and  heifers   l!)(H)20c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@20c 

I-ambs — 

Suckling   26c 

Yearling   25c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   24c 

Ewes   22c 

Hogs   26c 

Las  Angeles,  Mav  7,  1918. 
CATTLE — This  market  continues  steady 
and  firm.    Not  many  good  fed  cattle  com- 


ing in  and  demand  holds  up  fairly  well, 
high  prices  North  and  East  having  a  sym- 
pathetic Influence  upon  the  market  here. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$10.50@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@.10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.50®  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS — Not  many  hogs  coming  in  and  a 
good  percent  of  what  arriving  light  in 
weight.  Quality,  however,  is  fairly  good. 
Killers  all  wanted  a  few  bogs  and  bid  up 
full  quotations  for  what  few  they  got. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.  .$14.50@15.00 

Mixed,  200@250  lbs   1G.00@17.00 

Light,  175@200  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Very  few  sheep  or  lambs  are 
offering  and  killers  had  to  bid  up  strong 
for  what  few  they  got.  Warmer  weather 
has  improved  the  demand  a  little  for  nine- 
ton  and  lamb,  but  the  high  prices  were 
against  an  active  market 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   910.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50®  10.50 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    15.00@16.00 

North  Portland,  May  6,  1918. 

CATTLE— The  high  prices  for  the 
better  class  of  cattle  are  being  main- 
tained, eight  head  of  top  steers  selling 
at  915.25.  A  raid  was  made  on  butcher 
and  thinner  class  of  cattle,  the  decline 
running  as  heavy  as  75c  to  $1  in  some 
cases.  Quotations  are:  Good  to  choice 
steers,  $14.50  to  $15.25;  medium  to  good 
steers,  $13.00  to  $14.00;  fair  to  medium 
steers,  910.50  to  $11.50;  common  to  fair 
steers,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $13.00  to  $14.00;  medium  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.00  to  $11.00;  fair  to 
medium  cows  and  heifers,  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
canners,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  bulls,  $6.50  to 
$11.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  13.00;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $70.00  to  $90.00  per  head. 

HOGS— Hog  receipts  today,  1350.  Mar- 
ket opened  in  a  rather  weak  and  unsteady 
condition.  There  is  but  a  limited  supply 
of  top  hogs.  Quotations  are:  Prime 
mixed,  $17.o0  to  $17.75;  medium  mixed, 
$17.25  to  $17.40;  rough  heavies,  $16.25  to 
$16.40;  pigs,  $14.50  to  915.50;  bulk,  $17.40 
to  917.50. 

SHEEP— Sheep  receipts,  625.  The  mar- 
ket continues  steady.  Quotations:  Prime 
spring  lambs,  $17.00  to  $18.00;  heavy 
lambs,  $16.00  to  $17.00;  yearlings,  $15.00 
to  $15.50;  wethers,  $13.00  to  913.50;  ewes, 
912.00  to  912.50. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Coats  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Franclsea  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1017     IBIS  1017  1018 

March      6  36.50   6060  34.60  60.00 

13           33.50   61.16  33.00  40.60 

20           33.25    47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00    46.30  33  00  43.30 

April       Z  37.91    43.10  36.33  42.16 

10           39.33    39.25  37.00  39.50 

17           30.58   39.00  38.00  36.83 

24            36.56    40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08   40.83  33.00  39.00 

8           34.06    40.66  33.20  39.00 

WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 

Ceata  par  doaea  far  Externa. 

Week              San  Franelaca  La»  A  at; el— 

Ending                1017  1017  1918 

March      «  24.75   80  84  24.01  85.00 

13           26.96   37.91  26.08  38.00 

20           26  06    40.66  25.91  30.08 

27  27r16   39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3  28.68    38.01  20.21  38.S3 

10  29.66    37.58  30.41  »6.33 


17  32.33  SO.  16  32.08  36.83 

24           32.91  40.60  32.83  39.66 

May         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8           33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL.  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using  our 
1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guar- 
anteed. Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carburetor 
Company.  318  Madison  street.  Dayton.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  30/60  Tractor, 
with  extension  wheels  and  drawbar,  2-4  Bot- 
tom 14-inch  Moline  Big  Dutchman  Plows, 
several  sets  extra  shares — rolling  coulters, 
weed  turners,  all  complete.  Nearly  as  good 
as  new.  A  real  good  buy.  Write  D.  H. 
Noble,  Merced,  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — One  model  S.  25  Samson  Sieve- 
Grip  Tractor.  Used  only  in  plowing-  and  culti- 
vating sixty  acres  once.  $1400  cash,  includ- 
ing extensions;  new  price,  $1870.  A  bargain 
R.  E.  Harrington.  R.  F.  D.  B  25.  Simi,  Cal. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davie 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — New  C.  L.  Beat  Tracklayer. 
20-40,  No.  464D.  never  used.  Cost  $4,260. 
Price  $3,750  cash.  H.  P.  Mohr.  Amador  Val- 
ley.  Pleasanton  P.  p..  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zack  Tompkins.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


PRUNES.  APRICOTS,  ALMONDS,  CORN, 
BEANS — Owner  of  1500  acres  now  in  wheat 
in  frost  free  belt  of  Sacramento  Valley,  arte- 
sian water,  loam,  and  silt  soils,  4  miles  from 
R.  R.,  desires  one  or  more  silent  or  working 
partners  with  at  least  $20,000  capital  to  plant 
above  crops  as  soon  as  wheat  is  off.  Ranch 
fully  equipped  with  all  heavy  implements  and 
tractors.  An  exceptional  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  a  very  fertile 
and  valuable  tract.  Box  1050,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


ORCHARD  BARGAIN — 23%  acres  good 
land  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  4  miles  from 
R.  R.  station — 12  acres  in  orchard,  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  3  in  hay,  vegetable  garden ;  new  house, 
4  rooms,  bath  and  sleeping  porch;  new  barn 
and  fruit  house,  200  trays,  2  good  horses,  25 
hens,  2  wagons,  buggy,  plows,  disc  harrow. 
3-H.-P.  gas  engine  and  pump.  Plenty  of  water 
and  wood.  Price  for  everything  $6000.  $2000 
cash,  balance  at  6  per  cent.  John  Scherr,  R. 
27,  Wrights,  Cal. 


160-ACRE  COMBINATION  RANCH  —  near 
Tehachapi;  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  Address  owner. 
C.  T.  McKinnie,  Tehachapi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 40-aere  mountain  ranch,  good 
improvements,  fully  equipped  with  team,  im- 
plements, tools,  and  furniture.  800  bearing 
trees,  mostly  apples.  Fine  view.  No.  1  soil. 
Price,  $6500.  Address  owner,  T.  J.  McLain. 
Bonny  Doon,  R.  X,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


U.  S.  PAID  11  %c.  PER  LB.  FOR  BEANS— 
25  sacks  per  acre;  figure  it  out  yourself.  Will 
sell  10  acres  with  improvements,  very  easy 
terms.  $500  crop  included.  Mrs.  Fair,  37 
Woodward  avenue.  San  Francisco.  

FIFTY  ACRES  good  fruit  land  in  Western 
Yolo.  Frostless  location.  Sale  by  owner. 
Particulars,  address  Box  1040,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND,  Oregon,  California. 
Booklet.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


20,  40  OR  80  ACRES  FOR  SALE  or  trade 
Address.  Box  144,  Chowehilla,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
In  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address.  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — Position  with  working  interest  as 
manager  of  large  ranch.  Have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  all  branches.  Part  salary,  balance 
in  percentage  of  profits  made.  Lock  Box  220, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


TESTED  BEAN  SEED  —  Hardy,  upland 
grown  seed  beans  will  increase  your  yields. 
We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Teparys,  Mexi- 
can Red,  Pinks,  Lady  Washington,  Small 
Whites,  Red  Kidney,  Blackeyes.  Bluepods  and 
Pintos.  All  seed  tested  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture. Get  our  booklet.  Bean  Varieties  and 
Their  Local  Adaptations.  A  dictionary  on 
bean  seed.  Write  for  prices  before  planting 
season.  Desk  A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


SUDAN  GRASS — CREAM  HULLED — RE- 
CLEANED. — It  costs  no  more  than  common 
variety,  much  finer,  sweeter,  stools  and  yields 
more  hay  and  seed.  Pinto  Beans,  Honey 
Sorghum,  Corn.  We  sell  every  variety  of 
seed  in  any  quantity  you  wish.  Stockton 
Seed  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.  


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED  showing 
high  germination  test  and  free  of  dodder  or 
noxious  weed  seeds.  Have  more  seed  than  I 
can  use.  Let's  deal  direct.  Write  for  pro- 
ducer's price.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Send 
your  order  today.  James  Henry.  Box  986. 
Modesto,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto. Cal. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Tucker  Fran- 
quette  walnut.  Splendid  stock  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Closing  out  account  land 
changing  hands.  Write  for  prices.  J.  D. 
Tucker,  proprietor.  Weed  Patch  Nursery,  832 
Nineteenth     =<r»°t  TtnlcPrsfiold 


FAJNC1  LOT  OF  SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE 
— Doubly  recleaned;  plump  and  acclimated; 
grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of  germination. 
Price,  18e.  f.  o.  b.  Napa  in  hundred  pound 
lots;  20c.  in  smaller  lots.    T.  H.  Stice.  M.  D. 

AVOCADO  TREES — Budded;  the  Fuerte 
variety  is  hardiest,  and  bears  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality.  Send  for  new  illustrated  de- 
scriptive circular.  West  India  Gardens,  Alta- 
dena,  Calif.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,'  $7.50  per  thousand,  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell,  Lindsay.  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  for  sale,  slightly  dam- 
aged  by  fire.  Price  seven  to  fifteen  cents  per 
lb.  Write  for  further  information.  L.  A?. 
Gunther.  Los  Molinos.  Tehama  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 50,000  tomato  plants.  Best 
variety  for  cannery  pack.  Very  hardy  plants. 
Contract  price  $5  per  1000.  S.  Kushino.  R.  F. 
P.,  Campbell.    Phone  S  J  501  S.    R.  2.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
Ready  now,  shipments  any  point.  Wholesale 
and  retail.  Prices  on  request,  stating  quan- 
tity.   Box  522,  Merced.  Cal. 

NEW   QUARTERS   FOR   SEED  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

The  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Company  has 
leased  spacious  quarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Kerckoff  Building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  streets.  Los  An- 
geles, which  will  be  occupied  about  July  1 
exclusively  by  the  retail  department  of  the 
company.  This  department  embraces  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds,  poultry  supplies,  in- 
secticides, fertilizers  and  a  nursery  depart- 
ment limited  to  small  vegetable  plants  and 
small  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The  re- 
moval was  made  imperative  by  the  growth 
of  the  business  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  present  quarters  at  326-330  S.  Main 
street  are  overcrowded,  and  the  location  is 
inconvenient  for  the  country  and  suburban 
trade  which  comes  into  the  city  via  the 
Pacific  Electric  trains — one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  Germain  business.  The  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  business  of  the  company 
will  be  conducted  in  specially  arranged  quar- 
ters in  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Terminal 
Building.  A  space  127%  by  100  feet,  and 
seven  stories  high,  has  been  taken.  The 
seed  experimental  and  trail  grounds,  and 
the  large  nursery  of  the  company  on  the 
Whittier  road,  will  be  maintained.  The  Ger- 
main Seed  and  Plant  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  seed  establishments  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1871  by  Eugene  Germain. 

Kills  Prairie  Doss  and  Gopherf 
of  ail  lands.  Endorsed  hv  Stat* 
Experimental  Station;  1000 
|  tablets Qtepaid  for  $1 .25  ^ar- 
tamed  Raticide  Tablets.  25c 
Ask  dniflgist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Just  as  the  Open  Irrigation  Ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wootlen  and  then  by  concrete 
flumes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTBM"  of  under- 
ground conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed.  It  also 
eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches  choked 
with  weeds — wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  deliveries  at  the  present  time  but  cannot  promise 
prompt  shipments  during  the  entire  season,  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  raw 
materials,  labor  and  other  factors  of  manufacture.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Place 
your  orders  now  when  you  can  get  the  goods.  Don't  wait  until  conditions  make  prompt 
deliveries  impossible. 

I2a4  Bast  28th  Street 
La*  Angeles,  Cal. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

 For  prices  and  daacrtpttv*  matter 

Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  A  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  SAO  California  Street,  San  Franetseo. 
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jAutomatic 
Control 

assures  ease 


Simplicity  in  operation  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
a  Ball  and  Disc  Type  Governor  which  gives  a  very 
sensitive  and  satisfactory  control  to 

SAMSON  ^ 

TRACTORS  TRACTORS 

*««  *  Pm  USA  ******  CmWw 

TRACTORS 

Under  varying  loads  our 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

—  Assures  greatest  ease  in  handling 

—  Gives  uniform  motor  speed 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California 


Capacity  Guaranteed 

'  I  SELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 

wagon.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  known  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbus 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  Vou'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacsrssraUa) 

Billing*.  Mont.         Crs wford.  Neb.     _    Denver,  Colo..      Helena,  Mont.  , 


Los  Angeles.  CaL 

Su  Francisco.  CaL 


Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Spokane.  Wash. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  as 
low  as 
are  con- 
sistent 
with  food 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WRITS  FOB  CATALOGUE  MO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IKON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VIS  ALIA 


RED  CROSS  NEEDS  $100,000,000  FOR  OUR  SOLDIERS.    GIVE  YOUR  SHARE  MAY  20-27 
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Spring  and  Summer  Walnut  Budding  Mighty  Successful 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


O  THE  EDITOR:  You  remember  seeing  our  walnut  budding 
when  you  were  here  about  a  year  ago.  I  can  show  you  sev- 
eral orchards  near  here  of  three-  and  four-year-old  black 
walnuts  which  we  budded  last  June  and  which  now  have 
one  to  three  feet  of  growth,  some  having  even  set  nuts.  The 
owners  say  that  only  two  or  three  trees .  did  not  start,  out  of  several 
hundred  budded.  Two  other  orchards  of  large  black  walnuts  which  we 
budded  less  than  three  weeks  ago  have  made  100  per  cent  stand,  or  very 
close  to  it,  many  of  the  buds  already  bursting  out  to  an  inch  or  two. 
We  have  obtained  stands  of  98  to  99 
per  cent.  —  Leonard  Coates,  Morgan 
Hill,  September  5,  1917.  * 
The  writer  last  week  visited  Mr. 
Coates'  nursery  ranch  and  the  or- 
chards mentioned  above,  to  see  if  the 
buds  were  still  doing  well  and  to  get 
details  of  Mr.  Coates'  methods  of  spring 
and  summer  budding  which  had  proved 
so  successful.  It  seems  that  but  few 
people  have  been  successful  at  bud- 
ding walnuts  and  most  of  those  have 
failed  when  they  tried  it  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  An  expert  budder,  who 
was  very  successful  in  Vaca  Valley, 
was  one  who  was  stumped  here.  Meth- 
ods successful  elsewhere  have  been  less 
so  here.  Perhaps  the  difficult  condi- 
tions have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  method  which  will  more  surely  work 
wherever  tried.  Antone  Mardesich  is 
the  man  who  does  most  of  the  budding 
for  Mr.  Coates. 

The  trees  referred  to  in  Mr.  Coates' 
letter  are  thriftily  growing  this  spring, 
the  Concords  being  in  full  leaf,  while 
the  other  varieties  are  opening  as 
showa  in  the  illustrations.  The  first 
tree  budded  is  at  Mr.  Coates'  nursery, 
a  fine  big  tree  with  12  or  15  limbs 
growing  from  buds  set  in  June,  1912. 
Their  unions  are  almost  entirely  healed 
over.  All  the  buds  put  into  this  tree 
grew,  but  a  number  have  had  to  be  cut 
out  to  open  up  the  tree.  Two  trees 
now  on  University  Farm  at  Davis  were 
budded  in  June  on  seedlings  from  nuts 
planted  the  same  spring.  The  budded 
trees  were  three  feet  tall  within  eight 
months  after  the  seed  was  planted. 
Upwards  of  1000  trees  have  been 
budded  previous  to  this  spring. 

Long  Season  for  Budding. 
Buds  have  been  successfully  put  in 
at  all  times  from  April  to  October,  but  spring  budding  is  recommended. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  them  early  enough  to  make  growth  before  winter 
dormancy,  which  would  allow  the  buds  to  dry  out  if  not  definitely 
united.  Spring  and  summer  buds  begin  growth  within  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Preparation  for  Spring  Budding. 

The  early  budding  is  done  from  budwood  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter cut  in  January,  while  entirely  dormant.  About  six  buds  at  the  base 
of  last  season's  growth  are  suitable.  They  must  be  on  round  wood,  as 
buds  taken  from  angular  wood  do  not  flatten  tightly  enough  against  the 
stock.  The  dormant  budwood  is  packed  in  damp  shavings  in  a  box 
in  a  shed  until  budding  time  comes.  The  shavings  are  too  damp  if  any 
moisture  can  be  squeezed  out  of  them  in  the  fingers.  .  All  the  moisture 
desirable  is  just  enough  to  prevent  their  drying  out.  Sand  is  unsatisfac- 
tory because  it  is  likely  to  dull  the  budding  knife.  If  the  budwood  is  to 
be  kept  dormant  late  in  the  spring,  it  must  be  kept  rather  cool  or  cold. 


Itlark  walnut  budded  over  in  June,  1013.    All  buds  made  branches. 


If  it  is  to  be  used  early  in  spring,  it  may  be  kept  the  last  week  or  two 
where  it  will  warm  up  gradually  and  uniformly  throughout  the  box. 
This  starts  a  sappy  loosening  of  bark  so  it  can  be  peeled  clean  from  the 
stick.  Buds  may  be  used  even  if  swelled  some,  but  those  showing  color 
would  die,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  them  except  on  the  chance  of  a  dor- 
mant bud  appearing  at  that  place  after  the  coloring  one  is  dead.  Little 
spherical,  "insignificant,"  but  hard»and  sound  buds,  are  most  successful. 
Prominent  buds  or  those  with  pointed  tips  and  those  on  angular  wood 
may  well  be  cast  aside. 

Preparation  of  Stocks. 

The  stocks  must  always  be  vigorous 
and  full  of  sap  when  buds  are  inserted. 
Otherwise  their  bark  will  not  slip  easily 
enough  to  force  the  bud  under  it,  and 
a  weak  tree  might  let  the  bud  dry  from 
the  under  side.  Year-old  seedlings  or 
older  trees  growing  on  moist,  rich 
ground  are  pretty  sure  to  have  sap 
flowing  by  May  15,  when  Mr.  Coates 
usually  starts  his  nursery  budding. 

Seedlings  and  branches  on  older 
trees  to  be  budded  are  cut  off  three 
weeks  before  budding  and  about  a  foot 
above  the  point  of  insertion.  The  same 
amount  of  sap  under  pressure  from  the 
roots  is  forced  into  the  stubs  and 
seems  to  become  somewhat  thickened 
by  evaporation  while  being  supplied  in 
excessive  amounts.  When  the  bark 
shields  and  their  buds  are  inserted, 
they  stick  before  they  dry  out  and  the 
sap  does  not  "drown"  the  buds.  The 
extra  pressure,  also,  probably  has  an 
effect  in  forcing  them  sooner  into 
growth.  If  sap  flow  in  the  stock  is 
weak,  the  cutting  back  enables  bark  to 
slip  loose  more  easily  from  the  wood. 
In  that  case  an  irrigation  often  will 
help. 

Cutting  and  Inserting  Buds. 

Bark  containing  a  bud  is  cut  about 
an  inch  above  and  below  it  and  a 
quarter  inch  on  each  side,  tapering  to 
blunt  ends.  It  is  cut  narrower  if  the 
stock  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
budstick.  The  upper  end  of  the  bark 
shield  is  grasped  and  peeled  clean  from 
the  wood.  The  ordinary  T  cut  is  made 
in  the  stock  and  the  shield  with  its 
bud  is  cut  and  slipped  in  immediately 
and  tied  by  wrapping  a  string  around 
the  stock  from  the  top  of  the  slit 
downward  to  prevent  the  bud  slipping 
upward  as  it  might  if  tied  from  the  bottom  up.  Eight-  and  twelve-ply 
cotton  string  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  but  three  strands  of  three-ply 
cotton  make  a  good  tie  twine.  It  is  wrapped  as  tight  as  possible,  so 
that  one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  job  all  through  is  to  see  sap  ooze  from 
the  bottom  of  the  slit  while  tying.  This  is  evidence  that  no  air  is  left 
under  the  bud.  No  wax  or  other  dressing  is  found  necessary.  About 
two  weeks  later  the  string  is  cut  on  the  back  side  of  the  stock.  When 
the  shoot  has  started  vigorously,  cut  the  stock  above  the  bud  back  to  a 
three-inch  stub.  Tie  the  shoot  to  this  stub  to  protect  it  against  wind. 
Cut  the  stub  off  smooth  a  year  later  so  it  will  heal  over  quickly  and 
paint  the  wound  with  asphalt  paint,  as  described  in  a  recent  article. 

Summer  Budding. 

For  summer  budding,  buds  of  the  current  season's  growth  are  put  into 
shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth.    It  is  well,  where  convenient,  to 
get  the  buds  from  a  tree  on  a  dry  or  gravelly,  warm,  sloping  hillside,  so 
(Continued  on  page  641.) 
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EDITORIALS 

JOY  TO  THE  WORLD  ON  WHEAT! 

THERE  ARE  at  least  two  reasons  to  rejoice 
over  the  current  reports  that  1918  promises 
to  fill  the  world  with  wheat.  One  is  the 
fact  that  wheat  seems  about  the  best  possible 
thing  with  which  to  stuff  a  club  for  the  kaiser; 
for,  if  the  coup  de  gTace  to  autocracy  has  to  be 
given  by  the  American  army,  as  our  European 
allies  claim,  only  white  bread  and  hot  cakes  will 
nerve  American  arms  to  do  it.  Another  reason 
for  satisfaction  over  amplitude  of  wheat  is  the 
fact  that  if  Americans  at  home  are  well  filled  with 
products  of  wheat  they  can  carry  with  light  hearts 
a  load  of  liberty  bonds  and  red  crosses,  for  which 
endeavor  black  and  yellow  wheat  substitutes  might 
in  time  induce  heart  failure.  Of  course,  we  glory 
not  in  such  weakness  nor  will  we  even  admit  the 
fact  of  it.  We  have  such  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause  and  our  ability  to  free  the  world 
from  despotism  that  we  would  heroically  subsist 
on  coal-tar  products — if  the  professors  of  nutri- 
tion would  permit  it.  And  yet  human  weakness 
may  involuntarily  disclose  itself  when  the  expan- 
sion of  a  sac  of  grimy  fermentation  forces  cardiac 
action  to  the  left  arm-pit  and  transforms  the 
esophagus  into  a  gas  well!  Therefore,  lest  we  be- 
tray our  weakness  and  hand  over  to  the  kaiser 
indemnities  and  apologies  for  our  interference 
with  his  unspeakable  designs,  we  are  glad  of  the 
assurance  that  there  promises  to  be  plenty  of 
wheaten  materials  to  hearten  us — if  everyone  per- 
sists in  patriotic  self-denial. for  a  while  longer. 

And  what  are  the  indications  of  it?  From  the 
outside  world  the  broadest  announcement  is  that 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  from 
Rome  a  month  ago,  that  in  the  countries  named 
the  percentage  of  probable  increase  in  wheat  pro- 
duction for  this  year  is  as  follows:  Denmark, 
2.4;  France,  7.5;  England,  15;  Scotland,  21;  Brit- 
ish India,  9.7;  Japan,  18;  Tunis,  13.2;  Uruguay, 
238.6;  Australia,  130,  of  the  average  yield.  Of 
all  foreign  countries  reporting  to  the  Institute, 
Spain  alone  reports  a  tentative  decrease  of  5.6 
per  cent. 

THE  AMERICAN  WHEAT  OUTLOOK. 

WITH  THE  more  or  less  accessible  countries 
of  the  earth  doing  as  a  rule  better  than 
usual  with  wheat  production,  the  good  out- 
look in  the  United  States  has  splendid  significance 
because  the  surplus  can  go  more  fully  to  war- 
winning,  which  it  is  now  expected  may  take  an- 
other year  to  accomplish,  and  therefore  plenty  of 
wheat  for  1919  is  an  important  guaranty.  The 
terms  of  announcement  from  Washington  are  cal- 
culated to  warm  and  strengthen  every  patriotic 
heart: 

This  year's  winter  wheat  crop  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  ever  grown,  >f  weather  conditions  con- 
tinue favorable,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced.  The  department's  forecast,  based 
on  conditions  as  they  existed  on  May  1,  estimates 
the  winter  wheat  crop  at  572,539,000  bushels,  and 
the  rye  crop  at  82,629.000  bushels,  which  is  a 
record. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  production 
of  spring  wheat,  and  preliminary  reports  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  that  crop  which  may 
be  sufficient  under  good  growing  conditions  to 
bring  the  total  wheat  production  this  year  well 


toward  the  billion-bushel  mark,  which  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's objective.  No  official  report  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat;  the 
first  announcement  will  be  made  in  June. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  California  will 
not  realize  her  anticipations  of  increased  wheat 
production  which  seemed  possible  when  the  rains 
began  in  February.  The  absence  of  late  spring 
rains  has  cancelled  the  hope  which  was  cherished 
for  the  surviving  early-sown  and  for  the  late  sow- 
ing in  the  coast  districts.  %Even  counties  north  of 
the  bay  which  are  seldom  short  of  moisture  are 
not  able  this  year  to  match  their  record.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  wheat  sup- 
ply it  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  Cali- 
fornia was  not  counted  upon  for  a  surplus.  All 
that  was  expected  was  that  this  State  might  draw 
less  from  the  general  supply,  and  this  is  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected  until  California  ex- 
periences a  re-awakening  in  wheat  production 
through  better  dry-farming  and  through  irrigation 
of  grain — both  of  which  we  consider  practicable 
under  favoring  market  prices.  The  duty  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  reduce  her  local  consumption  of  wheat 
to  the  limit  and  to  make  every  effort  to  draw  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  northwest — ^o  that 
every  possible  pound  of  that  product  may  go  east- 
ward by  all  available  routes. 

r-*^  t*^ 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  our  millers  are  moving  practically 
and  largely  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
following  announcement  was  made  since  our  last 

issue: 

Bringing  6000  tons  of  wheat  from  Australia,  a 
big  sailing  vessel  has  arrived  at  the  Sperry  Flour 
Mills  at  South  Vallejo  and  is  discharging  her 
cargo  at  the  grain  elevator.  According  to  officers 
of  the  ship,  the  1915  crop  of  wheat  is  still  in  the 
warehouses  in  Australia,  and  at  one  port  wheat  is 
piled  twenty  sacks  high  over  an  area  of  ten  square 
miles.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  wheat  sufficient 
in  the  Antipodes  to  supply  the  world  if  there  were 
ships  enough  in  the  Pacific  to  transport  it  to  this 
country.  Great  quantities  of  Australian  wheat  are 
to  be  brought  to  Vallejo  to  be  converted  into  flour 
for  use  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

This  is  a  splendid  enterprise  for  California,  not 
only  because  we  can  supply  our  needs  for  flour 
without  drawing  upon  production  which  can  easily 
go  to  Europe,  but  because  the  more  wheat  we 
grind  here  the  greater  volumes  of  feedstuffs  we 
shall  have  for  increasing  our  livestock  and  their 
products.  The  more  flour  and  the  less  whole  graia 
we  ship  from  this  State,  even  if  our  grain  product 
should  be  restored  to  its  old  largeness,  the  richer 
our  people  will  become  through  efforts  for  higher- 
valued  production  and  the  surer  our  State  ad- 
vancement would  be  because  of  continual  and 
progressive  soil  enrichment  which  the  animal  in- 
dustries assure.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  Sperrys 
and  other  California  millers  could  get  and  grind 
up  all  that  ten  square  miles  of  wheat,  and  as 
ships  are  now  multiplying  there  seems  to  be  a 
prospect 'that  they  can  make  a  big  hole  in  it. 
j*  jC 

CALIFORNIA  FLOUR  FOR  EUROPE. 

THOUGH  what  we  have  said  of  the  indeflnite 
expansion  of  California's  milling  interests 
may  be  distant  in  realization,  if  not  for  some 
reason  subject  to  limitations,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  are  shipping  flour  right  now  to  the 
war  zone  because  our  people  are  patriotically  prac- 
ticing conservation  of  wheaten  foods.  Food  Com- 
missioner Ralph  P.  Merritt  has  announced  that 
"15,000,000  pounds  of  excess  wheat  flour — 7500 
tons — saved  by  Victory  bread  and  other  wheat 
conservation  rules  are  now  in  storage  in  the  vari- 
ous a  warehouses  of  California,  and  will  at  once 
be  assembled  for  direct  shipment  to  the  front- 
line trenches."  Mr.  Merritt  has  also  said  that  in 
future  all  California's  flour  savings,  over  and  above 
six  pounds  per  person  allotment,  will  be  exported 
each  month  under  the  name  of  the  community  that 
saves  it. 

And  this  is  rendered  possible  not  only  by  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  our  people,  but  we  have  on 
this  coast  the  more  aggressive  achievement  of  ship- 
building proceeding  rather  better  than  the  same 
service  has  been  rendered  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
For  some  time  Pacific-built  ships  as  launched  have 
gone  to  the  ocean  of  supreme  patriotic  endeavor 
with  cargoes  of  foodstuffs  of  our  surplus  produc- 
tion or  of  what  we  have  denied  ourselves  and 
thus  rendered  visible  supplies  beyond  requirements 


until  the  new  crops  come  in.  This  movement  has 
released  equal  tonnage  for  carrying  soldiers  from 
Atlantic  ports  and  should  hearten  everyone  to  pro- 
ceed with  self-denial  along  lines  indicated  by  the 
Food  Administration.  The  more  one  thinks  of  it, 
the  more  direct  the  service  appears,  until,  in  quick- 
ened imagination,  one  can  really  see  himself 
gladly  tossing  a  fragrant,  white  raisin-bun  to  a 
real  victory-lad  at  the  front  every  time  he  con- 
tents himself  with  a  "victory"  creation  by  his 
cook  at  home — and  if  the  latter  is  really  produc- 
tive of  pangs  and  explosions  it  is  better  to  inflict 
them  at  home  than  to  add  them  to  the  tortures  of 
the  kaiser's  repertory  which  our  men  at  the  front 
heroically  endure. 

J»    Jl  J$ 
WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  LIVESTOCK. 

PROBABLY  everyone  concedes  now  that  the 
claim  which  we  made  two  weeks  ago  that  the 
emphasis  should  be  released  from  the  exhorta- 
tion to  hold  fields  for  grain  and  placed  upon  the 
matter  of  getting  good  hay  before  the  drouth 
pinched  the  plant  too  far.  We  surely  need  such 
hay  more  than  we  need  short  straw  and  empty 
heads  or  shrunken  grain — and  we  need  it  now 
worse  than  we  seemed  to  need  it  two  weeks  ago. 
There  is  a  situation  now-  in  sight  for  which  we  see 
no  relief  which  is  likely  to  be  adequate,  although 
every  effort  towards  it  should  be  strenuously  made. 
This  is  that  the  wild  pastures,  even  on  the  coast  up- 
lands, which  will  outlast  the  interior  plains  and 
foothills,  will  only  carry  stock  for  a  short  time, 
including  the  dry  feed.  This  means  that  the  stock 
must  be  foddered,  moved  off  or  slaughtered  for 
what  there  is  in  it.  There  is  still  time  to  cut 
some  wild  hay  from  lowlands  and  to  ration  it  out 
to  the  limit  of  maintenance.  There  is  still  time 
to  put  in  sorghums  on  any  land  which  may  have 
moisture  enough  to  start  the  seed  or  to  get  heavy 
growth  of  sorghum  or  corn  on  any  land  to  which 
you  can  get  some  irrigation  water.  In  any  sec- 
tion where  there  is  much  stock  to  be  fed,  all  farm- 
ers should  be  figuring  whether  land,  which  is  not 
just  on  the  edge  of  letting  beans  or  other  summer 
crops  go  dry,  should  not  now  be  given  sorghums  to 
carry  instead  of  other  summer  crops,  because  they 
are  the  plants  which  can  go  farthest  with  least 
moisture.  This  might  be  a  fool  thought  in  ordi- 
nary years,  but  it  is  a  very  reasonable  question 
now.  It  is  surely  better  to  get  a  half-height  of 
sorghum  and  make  hay  of  it  than  to  have  a  field 
of  beets  or  beans  going  brown  or  of  corn  tassel- 
ing  at  a  foot  high.  Such  a  crop  of  sorghum,  cut 
soon  enough,  will  make  a  coarse  hay  which  will 
carry  your  own  stock  or  may  sell  very  well  to  a 
neighbor  either  to  keep  stock  alive  or  to  stretch 
out  alfalfa  hay.  In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  a 
question  of  what  you  would  like  to  get  from  the 
land  this  summer,  but  what,  if  anything,  you  can 
get — and  his  name  is  sorghum.  If  you  can  get  the 
sorghum  into  a  silo,  that  fs,  of  course,  the  best  use 
of  it,  but  if  you  want  something  edible  which  can 
be  sold  and  hauled  quite  a  distance,  thin-stemmed 
sorghum  hay  may  be  counted  upon  when  you  can 
think  of  nothing  else  that  is  reasonably  sure  to 
come  through. 

It  looks  as  though  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  your 
eye  on  the  hay  and  mill  feeds  markets,  if  you  have 
feed  to  buy,  and  not  wait  until  you  are  up  against 
the  use  of  it.  If  the  millers  get  as  busy  grinding 
as,  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  we  have  hoped  they 
will,  the  by-products  will  be  a  great  help  in  get- 
ting through  this  summer  and  may  keep  alfalfa 
from  aviating/  as  it  is  more  likely  to  do  than  usual 
because  water  is  being  diverted  for  other  summer 
crops.  The  claim  is  that  this  can  be  done  without 
hurting  the  alfalfa — which  is  true  so  far  as  the 
life  of  the  plant  is  concerned  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  it  means  less  hay,  proportionally  to 
the  amount  of  water  diverted.  It  looks  to  us  as 
though  it  would  be  a  nip  and  tuck  summer,  in 
many  matters  besides  getting  the  kaiser's  goat, 
and  in  farming  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  tuck 
to  get  the  nip!  For  this  reason  the  Rural  Press 
proposes  to  be  full  of  tuck  all  summer  and  we 
have  the  best  farming  strategists  in  the  State 
planning  our  summer  campaign.  Fall  in:  right 
dress:  front:  forward,  march! 

jl     .<  t 
GRAIN  GAMBLERS  RESTLESS. 

NATURALLY    enough    the   shell-game  artists 
who   were   making   a   living   by  inducing 
greenhorns  to  gamble  in  grain  quotations, 
under  the  guise  of  dealing  in  real  grain  for  an 
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actual  supply  and  demand,  are  trying  to  get  Mr. 
Hoover  to  take  his  foot  off  their  lay-outs.  They 
are  not  likely  to  succeed.  As  we  understand  it, 
It  is  Mr.  Hoover's  position  that  speculation  in 
foodstuffs  cannot  go  on  during  the  war.  We  be- 
lieve that  any  attempt  to  upset  his  conservation 
program  and  his  scheme  of  stabilizing  basic  food- 
stuffs through  control  of  speculation  will  be  re- 
sisted. In  his  original  order  banishing  future 
trading  of  a  purely  speculative  nature,  he  regarded 
actual  forward  sales  as  legitimate.  Some  specula- 
tors, however,  have  been  using  actual  grain  ob- 
tained under  this  pretense  as  a  basis  for  repeated 
purchases  and  resales  of  futures.  Such  profiteers 
have  been  warned  that  they  would  be  looked  upon 


as  hoarders  and  would  be  punished  accordingly 
by  the  Food  Administration.  This  seems  to  us 
right  and  proper.  There  are  surely  doubts  and 
difficulties  enough  in  the  current  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  without  allowing  other 
issues  to  enter  which  are  clearly  unreal  and  ficti- 
tious. Gambling  in  human  needs  like  food  and 
clothing  by  those  who  never  fill  a  tummy  or  warm 
a  back,  because  they  neither  make  nor  move  what 
is  required  to  do  it,  should  forever  be  enjoined. 
It  is  now  illegal  or  impossible  because  we  are  at 
war  and  cannot  endure  such  foolishness.  If  peo- 
ple must  gamble  on  quotations,  let  them  bet  on 
the  November  prices  of  German  submarines!  or 
something  else  which  people  can  easily  dispense  with. 


Cover  Crops  and  Spring  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor:  We  read  much  of  the  value  of 
a  green  cover  crop,  but  it  is  hard  to  grow  in  Lake 
county  because  it  is  usually  too  cool  and  dry  to 
start  the  plants  in  the  fall.  However,  this  year  I 
had  a  covering  of  grass  and  weeds  from  one  to 
two  feet  high  on  twenty  acres  of  pears,  which  I 
plowed  about  April  17.  The  soil  was  just  about 
right  to  plow.  I  harrowed  it  once  and  clod- 
mashed  it.  It  is  light  soil  and  is  loose  and  in 
good  condition.  Did  I  plow  too  soon  or  did  I  wait 
too  long  to  get  the  best  results  and  most  of  what 
the  cover  crop  adds  to  the  soil?  My  neighbors 
all  keep  working  their  Uyu)  and  of  course  have 
most  of  the  green  stuff  kififl  and  dried  up  by  the 
sun  and  air.  They  all  sayl  am  making  a  grave 
mistake.  It  has  not  rained  since  plowing  and  your 
reply  will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
not  rain  soon. — Grower,  Kelseyville. 

As  we  understand  your  letter,  you  ask  two 
questions.  First,  what  can  be  done  now  to  the 
light  soil  which  had  a  cover  crop  plowed  under 
late?  If  you  find  the  worked  soil  rather  light 
and  the  surface  open  so  that  air  gets  in  too  freely 
and  the  stuff  plowed  in  is  drying  more  than  de- 
caying, all  you  can  do  to  help  the  condition  is 
to  roll  the  soil  and  crush  it  all  down  to  reduce 
the  too  easy  access  of  dry  air  and  this  will  reduce 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  lower  soil.  Second, 
when  should  a  cover  crop  be  plowed  into  such  a 
soil  as  you  describe?  It  should  be  done  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  you  get  as  much  green  stuff  as 
you  can  work  under  completely.  If  winter  growth 
is  scant,  do  not  wait  for  it  to  grow  in  the  spring, 
but  plow  in  whatever  you  do  get  by  the  time  the 
plowing  ought  to  be  done  to  conserve  the  winter 
rainfall.  This  is  usually  in  March,  unless  the 
spring  rains  are  large.  If  so,  plow  as  soon  after 
that  as  the  soil  takes  the  plow  well.  Plowing  in 
gfeen  stuff  too  late  into  a  light  soil,  when  late 
rains  are  absent,  helps  the  moisture  to  get  away 
from  the  trees  and  makes  summer  cultivation  less 
easy  and  satisfactory. 


Failure  of  Prunes  to  Set. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  prune  branch  and 
would  like  you  to  tell  what  is  wrong  with  the 
trees.  The  buds  seem  to  dry  and  fall  off,  and  in 
some  cases  the  fruit  begins  to  form  just  a  little 
bit,  then  stops  growing.  I  realize  that  the  crop 
of  this  year  is  gone,  but  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  he  can  do  to  have  a  good  crop 
next  year. — Reader,  Los  Altos. 

Judging  from  the  aspects  of  the  branch  which 
you  send  and  which  reveals  the  presence  of  no 
pest,  the  failure  of  the  fruit  to  develop  normally 
may  be  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  conditions — 
first,  lack  of  vigor  in  the  trees;  second,  lack  of 
pollination.  If  due  to  the  first,  the  causes  may  be 
several,  viz.:  lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  for 
which  the  cure  is  the  use  of  fertilizers;  or  injury 
to  the  fine  roots  by  too  severe  drying  of  the  soil 
by  the  lack  of  rains  last  fall;  or  to  over-bearing 
last  summer,  which  left  the  tree  too  weak  to  func- 
tion properly  this  year.  It  is  for  you  to  study 
to  determine  which  of  these  may  have  occurred. 
The  sight  of  the  branch  indicates  possible  lack 
of  vigor,  but  does  not  indicate  the  cause.  The 
second  condition  which  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  to  develop  is  lack  of  pollina- 
tion, because  of  the  absence  of  bees.  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  of  bees  was  given  in  detail  in 
the  Rural  Press  of  January  17,  J917,  and  can  be 
had  by  sending  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley  for  their  Bulletins  274  and  291.  If  your 
crop  failure  is  due  to  the  first  group  of  conditions, 


the  probability  is  that  the  trees,  having  rested 
this  year,  will  accumulate  vigor  to  bear  next 
year — providing  you  irrigate  this  summer  to  make 
up  for  the  season's  shortage  of  rainfall  and  keep 
the  foliage  active  late  in  the  summer. 


Walnuts  Going  too  Fast  and  Far. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  walnuts  and  pears  inter- 
planted  on  heavy,  moist  bottom  land.  After  plant- 
ing, the  walnuts  shot  up  for  six  to  fourteen  feet. 
The  next  year  they  branched  out — making  a  top 
so  heavy  to  support  that  they  were  cut  back  in 
the  summer.  Owing  to  morning  glory,  the  or- 
chard has  been  cultivated  all  summer  and  even 
as  late  as  November,  and  the  trees  were  then  quite 
green  and  growing.  In  the  spring,  however,  I 
find  the  wood  dry,  often  for  several  feet;  some- 
times the  entire  top  is  dead.  Sometimes  I  think 
this  is  caused  by  sunburn,  but  then  the  trees  show 
no  sign  of  this  during  the  growing  season.  Then 
again  I  think  it  must  be  the  frost  which  catches 
the  wood  while  still  soft.  I  have  been  told  to 
quit  cultivating  and  let  the  land  dry  up  and  the 
wood  harden,  but  then  there  are  the  morning 
glory  and  the  pear  trees  to  consider.  Explanation 
and  advice  will  be  very  welcome. — T.  E.  P.,  Con- 
cord. 

The  diagnosis  that  your  trees  are  growing  more 
new  wood  than  they  can  properly  mature  and 
harden  is  probably  true.  The  way  to  check  such 
growth  and  still  to  under-cut  the  morning  glory 
will  be  to  use  a  weed-knife  or  flat-tooth  cultivator, 
running  it  quite  shallow  so,  as  to  leave  a  hard 
surface  under  a  thin  mulch.  To  such  a  surface 
the  air  will  have  access  and  will  dry  out  moisture 
enough  to  cause  the  trees  to  stop  wood  extension 
and  mature  it.  An  alternate  method  is  to  tile- 
drain  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet 
to  draw  off  surplus  water  below.  Neither  of  these 
treatments  would  injure  the  pear  trees,  and  both 
would  allow  the  morning  glory  work  to  go  on. 


Horticultural  Relief  for  France. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  to  use 
small  supplies  of  water  for  irrigating  cherry  and 
peach  orchard?  Do  you  advise  the  mixed  planting 
of  cherries,  peaches  and  grapes?  I  am  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  of  France,  the  climate  of 
which  is  rather  the  same  as  California  for  dry- 
ness, but  not  so  hot. — R.  L.,  Nimes,  France. 

We  are  not  conceited  enough  to  think  that  we 
can  tell  a  Frenchman  how  to  grow  fruits  in  his 
own  country.  We  can  only  say  what  we  -would 
do  here.  If  we  had  only  a  small  water  supply  we 
would  reservoir  it  so  as  to  accumulate  a  good  head 
and  then  apply  it  at  proper  intervals  in  furrows 
between  the  trees.  If  the  water  has  to  be  used  as 
it  runs  or  is  pumped  and  cannot  be  accumulated, 
we  would  make  basins  or  checks  enclosing  one  or 
more  trees  and  fill  these,  one  after  the  other,  by 
conveying  the  water  by  portable  pipes  with  slip- 
joints  so  that  the  water  could  be  easily  carried  to 
different  distances.  In  planting  different  trees  and 
vines  we  would  plant  each  in  a  row  or  block  by 
itself  and  not  mix  or  alternate  the  different  kinds. 
This  is  more  convenient  in  all  orchard  operations 
and  is  best  for  cross-pollination  between  different 
varieties  of  each  fruit.  California  is  not  all  hot 
and  dry.  We  have  climatic  conditions  to  match 
all  to  be  found  in  France  and  Switzerland  and 
some  others. 

Ding-Deng  About  lew  Gim  Gong. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  some  reliable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  orange  named  "Lew  Gim 
Gong"  or  'Lew  Gim  Jong."    It  is  stated  that  this 
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variety  will  carry  the  ripe  oranges  for  a  period  of 
upward  of  two  years;  that  such  oranges  will  not 
lose  either  flavor,  sprightliness  or  color  during  that 
time.  Also  that  the  crops  which  succeed  those 
(still  on  the  trees)  will  be  just  as  good  and  as 
plentiful.  It  is  stated  that  the  orange  is  a  most 
prolific  variety  and  fairly  large;  that  it  is  becom- 
ing a  standard  late  variety  in  California  and  is 
changing  the  orange  industry  in  a  remarkable 
way. — H.  M.,  Witenhage,  South  Africa. 

Gee  whiz:  that  is  going  some.  The  orange  is 
a  Florida  seedling,  originated  by  the  Chinese 
grower  whose  name  it  bears,  which  has  achieved 
some  local  fame  in  its  native  State.  Some  Cali- 
fornia growers  probably  have  it,  but  no  California 
nursery  propagator  whose  catalogue  we  have  at 
hand  even  mentions  the  name  of  it.  It  has  made 
absolutely  no  commercial  record  with  us  nor  is 
it  likely  to,  for  it  is  far  away  from  the  type  of 
orange  which  has  made  California  famous. 

A  Question  of  Lemon-aid. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  just  cutting  a  barley 
crop  which  has  been  grown  between  twenty-year- 
old  lemon  trees.  What  would  be  best  to  sow  to 
restore  nitrogen?  Have  been  using  melilotus  as 
a  cover  crop  heretofore.  Both  alfalfa  and  black- 
eye  beans  have  been  suggested.  We  have  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation.  Which  of  the  three  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  trees?  —  Subscriber, 
Sanger. 

Your  twenty-year-old  lemons,  if  planted  at  cus- 
tomary distances,  must  be  showing  a  commend- 
able, self-denying  war  spirit  to  give  light  and. 
space  enough  to  grow  a  profitable  inter  crop.  As, 
however,  they  have  given  you  a  barley  crop,  it 
is  only  fair  to  them  to  follow  with  a  legume,  as 
you  propose.  Of  the  three  legumes  which  you 
mention:  it  is  rather  late  to  get  a  good  start  with 
alfalfa;  melilotus  should  be  fall  sown  and  winter 
grown;  blackeyes  are  most  seasonable  for  planting 
and  they  have  the  best  chance  of  the  three  for 
doing  something  for  the  trees  and  for  your  cash- 
box  also. 

Cows  on  Rye  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  warned  to  keep  m;< 
cows  off  rye  pasture,  as  it  causes  abortion.  Have- 
you  ever  heard  of  it? — R.  H.,  Turlock. 

As  it  nears  maturity  the  ripe  plant  is  very  sub- 
ject to  smut  in  the  head,  and  that  smut  is  ergot, 
a  very  active  promoter  of  uterine  contraction.  If 
this  is  present  in  the  pasturage,  it  is  dangerous. 
Green  rye  is,  on  the  other  hand,  safe  and  largely 
used  for  dairy  cows. 


Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  twig  from  a  young 
orange  tree.  What  is  the  parasite  and  how  should 
I  treat  the  tree  to  get  rid  of  them? — J.  D.  N., 
Modesto. 

It  is  the  cottony  cushion  scale.  Write  to  the 
State  Insectory,  Sacramento,  for  a  colony  of  its- 
natural  enemies,  which  will  be  sent  you  in  the- 
proper  season. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Hureau  lit  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  May  14,  11)18: 


Rainfall  Data 


Stations —            Past  Sensonal  Normal 

Week  To  Date  To  Date 

Eureka   10  24.15  43.74 

Red  Bluff   02  11.99  24.05 

Sacramento   01  10.61  10.61 

San  Francisco             T  11.48  21.76 

San  Jose    B.86  16.37 

Fresno   60  10.19  0.35 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .01  18.07  19.07 

Los  Angeles  20  13.85  15.40 

San  Diego                 T  7.98  9.79 


Temperature 
Data 

,  *  V 

Max'm  Min'm 


56 
82 
82 
64 
72 
84 
78 
80 
70 


42 
46 
44 
46 
38 
46 
38 
50 
50- 
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A  Great  Undertaking  in  California  Apple  Breeding 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter  of  Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County 


A"^NOTHER  season   in  the 
apple   breeding  work  I 
am  pursuing  at  Etters- 
■ mm    burg    bas    brought  to 
SPlSsgKI  light     so     many  good 
i£m^mmmmmS  things  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  give  a  few  notes  of  prog- 
ress.   Surely  at  this  early  date,  only 
twenty-seven  years  since  the  plans 
were  laid,  one  must  not  expect  con- 
clusive and  precise  descriptions  and 
adaptation  of  the  varieties  produced. 
These  will  follow  later. 

A  HINT  FROM  A  SHARP  SHOOTER. 

The  first  time  I  was  out  here  in 
the  mountains  I  met  a  young  moun- 
taineer, and  while  we  were  talking 
a  pigeon  sat  on  the  tip-top  of  a  tree 
that  seemed  to  me  a  long  ways  off. 
He  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  the  pig- 
eon. In  astonishment  I  asked  how 
he  did  it.  "In  the  first  place,"  says 
he,  "I  have  absolute  confidence  in 
my  gun,  and  I  do  the  rest." 

After  I  had  waded  through  seven 
years  of  dahlia  experimentation,  I 
saw  a  system  of  procedure  that 
seemed  so  simple  and  efficient  'that 
I  had  absolute  confidence  I  could  do 
some  wonderful  things  with  apples. 
Evidence  to  hand  shows  I  am  do- 
ing some  remarkably  straight  "shoot- 
ing" and  making  solid  progress. 

THK  APPLE  CAPABLE  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Some  people  wonder  where  it  is 
possible  to  make  any  very  decided 
improvement  over  existing  varieties 
of  apples  now  in  general  cultivation. 
To  my  notion  we  have  really  only 
begun  to  improve  the  apple  system- 
atically. I  admit  I  have  opportunity 
to  study  first  hand  that  which  gives 
roe  an  insight  denied  to  others  who 
think  and  work  along  other  lines. 

Comparison  is  a  wonderful  means 
of  discerning  faint  lines.  By  this 
simple  mental  process  what  seems  as 
opaque  as  milk  reveals  lines  of  sim- 
ilarity undreamed  of  before. 

AN  ANALOGY  FROM  COWS. 

By  the  way,  where  did  our  "skim- 
BMlk"  cows  come  in?  Only  a  few 
short  years  ago  all  cows  were  skim- 
milk  cows.  The  great  butter  cows 
of  today  have  been  bred  up  from  the 
old  skim-milk  type,  and, as  to  meth- 
od— any  breeder  can  tell  you  how 
it  is  done. 

I  am  getting  results  with  apples 
like  the  dairyman  is  getting  in  im- 
proving his  cows.  The  cow  breeder, 
not  by  choice  but  by  necessity,  takes 
his  dairy  herd  to  rich  meadows  in 
the  valleys.  I,  for  my  work  with 
apples,  needs  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  apple  reaches  its 
greatest  perfection  and  the  sirn'3 
raye  are  brightest,  for  intense  light 
and  warmth  are  as  essential  in  de- 
veloping sugar,  flavor  and  perfume 
In  an  apple  as  are  rich  feeds  and 
care  in  developing  the  great  butter 
row  of  today. 

In  breeding  cows,  one  picks  a 
prospective  cow  by  her  mother.  In 
selecting  apples  one  has  a  double  in- 
dex to  go  by:  he  selects  his  mother- 
variety  and  his  "mother-apple"  to 
take  the  seeds  from.  The  immediate 
success  of  my  work  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  foundation  I  laid,  and 
my  ability  to  select  the  individual 
fruits  that  will  develop  superior 
progeny. 

THE  SCAB-TEST  IS  SIGNIFICANT. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  in  ap- 
ple  culture   is   the   common  apple 


scab  fungus.  I  am  delighted  to  note 
how  free  many  of  the  seedlings  are 
as  compared  to  standard  varieties 
growing  alongside.  Many  seedlings 
are  susceptible  to  scab,  and  when 
these  are  growing  all  on  the  same 
tree,  maybe  250  varieties,  seedlings 
that  are  free  from  scab  attack  are 
not  so  because  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  infection. 

A  more  surprising  thing  is  that 
most  of  these  desirable  seedlings 
will  hang  on  the  tree  until  dead 
ripe  and  some  of  them  keep  for 
weeks  in  perfect  condition.  This 
comparison  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
seedlings,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  and  performance  of 
standard  varieties  under  ..the  same 
conditions. 

SELECTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY. 

The  fruiting-out  process  to  this 
date  comprises  not  over  500  seed- 
lings. Among  these  about  forty 
varieties  have  been  marked  for  fur- 
ther study.  Among  these  forty  seed- 
lings are  several  varieties  that  in 
individual  characters  and  combina- 
tions of  qualities  outrank  any  stand- 
ard variety.  This  statement  is  made 
with  full  knowledge  of  what  it  im- 
plies, while  reserving  final  judg- 
ment until  I  shall  have  fully  tried 
the  variety  out  and  demonstrated  it 
to  my  entire  satisfaction. 


How  I  am  including  varieties  may 
be  understood  when  I  say  that  there 
are  now  growing  here,  top-grafted 
and  in  the  nursery  beds,  upward  of 
15,000  seedlings,  each  of  an  iden- 
tity of  its  own.  These  are  not  as 
rigidly  selected  as  the  first  I  se- 
lected and  am  now  fruiting,  but  are 
a  splendid  bunch  of  seedlings  that 
should  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

How  many  is  15,000  apple  trees? 
Apple  trees  are  usually  planted  30 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand would  plant  a  row  a  trifle 
over  85  miles  long.  The  little  seed- 
lings are  top-grafted  on  large  trees, 
sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  on 
a  tree. 

CHOOSING  rOl  NDATION  STOCK. 

The  Manx,  an  apple  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  was  selected 
as  a  variety  of  great  merit  from  a 
breeder's  point  of  view.  Many  seed- 
lings were  grown  from  it,  and  it 
has  more  than  justified  my  earlier 
high  opinion  of  its  value.  The  real 
Manx  is  a  skim-milk  variety,  rather 
acid,  and  it  drops  badly  before  full 
maturity.  Most  of  the  seedlings  do 
not  drop  and  are  rich  in  sugar,  and 
have  remarkable  keeping  qualities.  - 

One  of  these  Manx  seedlings  is 
large  and  yellow,  with  white  flesh; 
not  a  full-cream  apple,  but  of  ex- 
ceeding crispness  and  pleasing  flavor. 

Another  is  an  apple  rather  in- 
clined to  oblong-conical,  of  clear, 
glistening,  golden  complexion,  with 
a  bright  blush  cheek — a  most  beau- 
tiful apple,  of  crisp,  solid  flesh,  and 


a  good  keeper.  It  has  fruited  too 
little  to  say  more  about  it,  but  it 
appears  to  be  promising. 

Another  is  of  medium  size  and 
clear  golden  yellow,  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  Jonathan.  It  hangs 
until  fully  matured,  soon  mellows 
up  and  becomes  tender  and  melting, 
almost  like  a  real  banana.  Ripeti- 
ing  early  in  October,  it  will  keep 
until  March.  ■ 

Then  for  a  change  in  color  we 
have  a  bright  red  sweet  apple — not 
one  of  the  insipid  kind,  but  an  ap- 
ple of  high  quality  and  fine  flavor 
and  agreeable  sweetness,  the  best  of 
its  class  I  ever  tasted. 

SEVERAL  MANX  CROSSES. 

Manx  x  Gravenstein  sounds  as 
though  it  would  be  good,  and  it  is. 
One  of  these  is  a  pink  apple,  or  at 
least  as  near  as  pink  can  be  made 
by  suffused  red  over  a  cream  back- 
ground. It  has  plenty  of  acid  and 
general  high  quality.  Another  Is 
more  like  Gravenstein,  but  also  quite 
acid.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  its  blossoms  and  the  number  of 
seeds  it  contains,  as  high  in  some 
instances  as  21  perfect  seeds,  and 
several  rudimentary  blanks  have 
been  observed. 

Three  varieties  that  appear  to  be 
Manx  x  R-  I-  Gruning  have  ap- 
|  peared-    One  of  these  is  wonderful 


to  bear,  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
Newtown.  t  Its  strange  quality  is 
that  it  has  a  thick,  flinty  skin  and  a 
flesh  inclined  to  corkiness,  when 
fully  matured  on  the  tree.  This 
gives  way  to  a  melting  mellowness 
without  dryness,  a  fineness  of  tex- 
ture, smallness  of  core  and  high 
sugar  content  that  makes  it  highly 
desirable.  Another  is  a  fine  com- 
bination of  Manx  and  R.  I.  Gruning 
and  is  a  beginning  of  a  distinctly 
canning  class  of  apples. 

APPLES  HRED  TO  BE  CANNED.  . 

'There  is  a  mighty  field  for  devel- 
opment in  a  high-class  canned  des- 
sert apple.  No  standard  variety  I 
know  of  fills  the  bill  as  the  variety 
just  mentioned  and  another  Manx 
I  have  seem  able  to  do.  They  proc- 
ess whole,  like  a  pear.  They  have 
much  of  the  acid  nature  of  a  crab 
apple,  but  not  a  crab  apple  flavor. 
As  a  canning  proposition,  what  lit- 
tle I  have  seen  of  them  leads  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  beginning 
of  the  foundation  of  what  some  day 
will  be  a  great  industry — that  of 
canning  high-class  dessert  apples. 

And  by  the  way,  good  things 
don't  come  singly.  When  once  we 
have  an  ideal  canning  apple,  then, 
too,  will  we  have  a  variety  that  can 
be  peeled,  cut  in  halves  like  Bart- 
lett  pears,  the  core  'removed,  and 
evaporated,  and  it  will  yield  an 
evaporated  fruit  that  for  high  qual- 
ity and  real  excellence  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  evaporated  fruit 
on  the  market  today.  Limited  though 


my  real  demonstrated  experience  has 
been  on  this  point,  it  has  been 
enough  to  base  the  above  on  fact. 

ANOTHER  NOTABLE  PARENT. 

The  Manx  apple  comes  from  Eng- 
land: the  Reinette  Ananas  hails 
from  France.  It  is  an  apple  of  deep 
yellow  or  light  orange  color  and 
brisk  acidity.  Were  it  not  for  its 
small  size,  it  would  be  a  fine  va- 
riety. But  small  defects  are  ob- 
stacles that  can  be  overcome.  The 
Ananas  grows  absolutely  true  to 
form  and  is  of  high  quality.  I  have 
fruited  seven  seedlings  from  it  and 
have  one  that  exceeds  the  parent 
by  more  than  double  in  size,  as  fine 
in  color  and  much  richer  in  sugar 
and  high  quality — a  delicious  apple 
to  eat  from  hand. 

Another  of  these  seven  has  a  won- 
derful capacity  to  bear  a  type  of 
apples  of  very  uniform  size  and  so 
hard  that  it  would  seem  well  fitted 
for  a  cannon  bail.  This  is  a  short 
way  of  saying  that  we  are  in  sight 
of  a  type  of  apple  for  evaporating 
and  canning  purposes  that  is  too 
hard  to  bruise  in  picking,  uniform 
in  size  and  capable  of  being  pared 
by  machinery  automatically.  A  sam- 
ple of  this  last-named  variety  was 
exhibited  at  the  dedication  of  Hil- 
gard  Hall  last  October. 

OLD  VARIETIES  FOR  DRYING. 

While  writing  of  evaporating  ap- 
ples, I  will  say  that  most  varieties 
of  apples  are  skim-milk  apples  when 
it  comes  to  getting  weight  after 
drying.  R.  L  Gruning  and  Newtown 
are  about  the  best.  Ordinary  ap- 
ples will  dry  about  six  pounds  to 
the  box.  Among  a  lot  of  nine  Rome 
Beauty  seedlings  is  one  that  suggests 
the  name  "llgnumvitae" — it  is  so 
hard  and  heavy.  A  box  of  these 
evaporated  between  nina  and  ten 
pounds  of  a  superior  quality  of 
evaporated  apples.  All  of  nine  Rome 
Beauty  seedlings  proved  fairly  good 
varieties,  one  being  a  sweet  apple 
with  a  flavor  suggestive  of  water- 
melon. 

Of  five  R.  I.  Gruning  seedlings 
fruited  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
one  is  a  fine,  big.  symmetrical  green 
apple  with  a  flesh  almost  orange 
color,  and  showing  color  through 
the  skin.  It  has  all  of  the  R.  1. 
Gruning  quality  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing and  has  a  general,  all-around 
better  quality. 

Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  ap- 
ple I  ever  ate,  being  rich,  high  fla- 
vored, very  juicy,  tender  and  melting, 
ing. 

ANOTHER  PARENT  APFLB. 

The  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  like  the 
Manx,  is '  an  old  English  variety, 
and,  like  it  also,  is  rather  too  sour 
for  a  dessert  apple,  and,  like  it 
again,  it  is  one  of  the  varieties  I 
expect  great  things  from — not  of  it 
exactly,  but  from  generations  that 
spring  from  it.  History  tells  us  that 
Disraeli  was  a  sour  old  fellow,  and 
I  have  always  wondered  if  this  re- 
markably brilliant,  big,  red  apple 
was  named  for  him  on  this  account. 

[The  apple  which  Mr.  Etter  pre- 
fers to  call  "Manx"  is  known  to 
pomologists  as  "Manks"  or  "Manks 
Codlin" — under  which  name  readers 
can  find  its  characters  and  syn- 
onyms noted  in  thejr  eastern  and 
English  fruit  books. — Editor.] 


PERHAPS  it  should  be  put  on  record  that  Mr.  Etter's  work  is 
absolutely  original,  both  in  conception  and  method.  When  his 
work  was  begun  Luther  Burbank  had  not  appeared  on  the  hor- 
izon of  prominence,  and  Mendel's  law  had  not  been  resurrected. 
Plant-breeding  calls  for  keen  observation,  infinite  patience,  and  an 
inborn  love  for  the  work,  and  Mr.  Etter  seems  to  possess  these  qual- 
ities and  to  be  getting  results. 
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Farm  Records  That  Increase  Profits 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


MAN  WHO  evidently 
was  more  overburdened 
with  fat  than  with  good 
sense  consulted  a  health 
expert  and  was  advised 
to  get  a  set  of  elastic 
exercisers.  A  few  weeks  later  our 
fat  friend  called  on  the  doctor  again 
and  complained  that  the  exercisers 
were  no  good. 

"What  did  you  do  with  them?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I  hung  them  on  the  back  of  my 
closet  door,  just  as  the  directions 
stated, «  replied  the  patient. 

"But  did  you  use  them  faith- 
fully?" inquired  the  doctor. 

"Use  them!"  exclaimed  the  cor- 
pulent one,  "do  I  have  to  use  them?" 

RECORDS  DO  NOT  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY. 

That's  about  the  way  it  is  with 
the  average  system  installed  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  expects  that  the 
records  themselves  will  reduce  his 
costs  and  increase  his  profits,  and  he 
fails  to  realize  that  it  is  the  use  of 
farm  records  that  counts.  To  merely 
keep  records  is  not  enough.  They 
are  of  little  valdfe  unless  they  are 
studied,  and  conclusions  are  drawn 
which  will  disclose  weaknesses  and 
enable  the  farmer  to  stop  leaks  and 
make  his  business  more  profitable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  scientific  man- 
agement on  the  farm.  By  this  I  do 
not  .mean  the  complicated,  red-tape 
system  of  the  wealthy  city  man  who 
runs  a  ranch  as  a  hobby.  James  J. 
Hill  called  men  of  this  class  gentle- 
men farmers,  and  described  them  as 
"men  with  enough  science  to  run  a 
farm  as  it  should  be  run,  and  with 
enough  money  to  stand  the  loss." 
System,  like  every  other  good  thing, 
can  be  overdone,  and,  like  a  trusted 
watchman,  who  steals  in  the  night, 
it  may  cost  more  than  it  saves. 

A  large  factory  used  cotton  rags 
for  wiping  the  machinery,  and 
bought  them  in  100-pound  sacks  at 
50c  each.  One  day  the  proprietor 
had  a  sack  tested  and  found  that  it 
weighed  only  98  pounds.  "That's 
the  way  things  go  around  here,"  he 
exclaimed.  "No  one  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  the  firm."  So  he 
had  an  expert  devise  a  system  of 
keeping  a  careful  check  on  the 
weights,  but  after  a  few  weeks'  trial 
'the  system  was  discontinued  because 
it  was  found  that  it  cost  45c  to 
verify  a  50c  purchase.  It  was  much 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  stand  an 
occasional  shortage  than  to  keep  up 
such  an  expensive  checking  system. 

Systems  of  farm  bookkeeping  and 
recording  may  be  made  so  compli- 
cated or  expensive  that  they  are  not 
practicable,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  m»re  farms  fail  to  produce  a 
profit  because  of  poor  management 
than  because  of  poor  farming. 

8YSTEM  LIGHTENS  WORK  AND  SHORTENS 
HOURS. 

.  The  vital  thing  is  scientific,  sys- 
tematic management.  And  right  here 
let  me  blot  out  the  impression  that 
system  on  the  farm  means  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  chief  object  is  to  enable 
you  to  drive  your  business,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  drive  you.  True,  it 
means  getting  more  work  done,  but 
it  recognizes  that  relaxation  and  rec- 
reation are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  success  plan  as  hard  work,  and 
if  properly  carried   on  it  lightens 


your  work  and  shortens  you*-  hours. 
It  increases  your  profits  and  still 
gives  you  time  for  picnics,  theaters, 
farm  bureau  meetings,  and  visits  to 
the  neighbors.  It  takes  the  hum- 
drum out  of  farming. 

Being  busy  does  not  always  mean 
real  accomplishment.  The  object  of 
all  work  is  to  get  things  done,  and 
to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage 
there  must  be  data  to  work  on; 
there  must  be  forethought  and  care- 
ful planning — system  as  well  as 
sweat.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
good  farm  management.  It  is  sim- 
ply boiled  down  experience.     It  is 


not  fit  well  into  his  particular  way 
of  farming.  So  he  dropped  the  beef 
cattle  and  increased  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  hogs,  and  today  he 
is  realizing  huge  profits  from  a  farm 
on  which  he  had  barely  made  ends 
meet  for  thirty  years. 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  adopted  the 
same  principle  in  relation  to  his 
three  crops — corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
He  found  that  he  had  been  raising 
oats  for  twenty  years  at  a  loss.  Now 
he  raises  more  wheat  and  corn  and 
buys  the  oats  for  his  horses  from 
other  farmers  who  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
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Double  size  breeding  chart,  which  folds  in  center, 


the  accumulation  of  facts  that  can 
be  used,  first,  to  determine  the  best 
methods  for  the  work  at  hand,  and 
then  to  keep  tabs  on  that  work  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable. 

EXACT   INFORMATION  WANTED. 

Generally  a  half  dozen  different 
products  are  sold  from  the  farm 
each  year,  yet  no  account  is  kept 
against  'each,  and  little  is  known  as 
to  which  is  the  most  profitable. 

For  instance,  a  farmer  in  New 
York  who  had  divided  his  attention 
between  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs  determined  to  keep  account  of 
the  expense  and  cash  resulting  from 
each  operation.  The  result  showed 
that  he  was  losing  money  on  the 
beef  cattle,  not  because  beef  cattle 
raising  in  general  is  not  profitable, 
but  because  his  land  was  too  high 
priced,  and  this  kind  of  stock  did 


sible  to  raise  them  profitably  in  the 
great  central  farming  belt. 

THE    EASIEST    WAY    NOT    ALWAYS  THE 
BEST. 

Yet  how  few  farmers  can  point  to 
the  real  facts,  expressed  in  figures 
of  their  own  compiling,  and  say, 
"That  is  why  I.  am  taking  this 
course."  Most  farming  is  not  done 
the  best  way,  but  the  easiest  way. 
There  is  too  much  working  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance;  too 
much  following  custom  and  prece- 
dent; too  much  using  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  grand-dad.  Methods  and 
practices,  even  to  the  choice  of  crops, 
are  seldom  based  on  more  than 
guesses.  Even  the  vital  fact  of 
whether  or  not  a  success  is  really 
being  made  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

To  succeed  nowadays  the  farmer 
must  know  what  crops  he  should 


raise,  how  much  of  each  kind,  and 
the  best  methods  of  growing,  har- 
vesting and  marketing  them;  how 
much  he  should  invest  in  fertilizer; 
to  what  extent  he  should  raise  live- 
stock, except  as  a  by-product;  how 
he  can  best  arrange  activities  so  as 
to  use  labor  steadily  and  econom- 
ically throughout  the  year,  and  so 
on.  He  should  know  how  much  he 
is  making  or  losing  on  his  entire 
operations;  how  much  on  each  crop 
or  kind  of  animals. 

KNOWLEDGE  MUST  BE  SYSTEMATIZED. 

Now,  get  me  right.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  the  average  farmer 
knows  too  little  about  the  workings 
of  his  farm.  He  generally  has  the 
details  sufficiently  in  mind,  but  he 
is  not  often  able  to  summarize  them 
and  bring  them  together  in  a  con- 
crete statement.  He  may  not  know 
the  best  course  to  take  at  a  certain 
time,  yet  he  does  know  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  the  facts  necessary 
to  determine  this  course,  and  he 
simply  needs  a  system  which  will 
enable  him  to  use  these  facts  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  that  he  will  have 
a  wizard's  touch  on  the  management 
of  his  farming. 

Probably  you  have  heard  of  the 
farmer  who  wrote  to  the  income  tax 
collector,  asking  if  the  Government 
would  refund  a  tax  to  those  who 
made  less  than  nothing.  He  had 
spent  three  days  and  used  up  two 
'pencils  filling  out  the  blanks,  only 
to  find  that  he  had  lost  $82.67  last 
year.  The  trouble  was  that  the  ac- 
count had  to  be  made  up  from  mem- 
ory and  a  few  scraps  of  paper  he 
kept  in  his  hat. 

One  of  the  real  good  things  that 
will  result  from  the  income  tax  is 
a  better  understanding  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  farmer  by  the 
man  most  concerned — the  farmer 
himself.  Thinking  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  study  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  schools  begin  a  new  year  next 
fall  they  will  teach  less  German  and 
more  practical  bookkeeping. 

The  difficulties  of  farm  bookkeep- 
ing are  generally  overestimated. 
Complex  forms  and  methods  do  not 
necessarily  mean  successful  farm  ac- 
counting, and  often  a  few  pages  of 
well-selected  records  are  of  more 
value  than  volumes  of  figures. 

COLLEGE  BOOKKEEPING  UNNECESSARY. 

Many  farmers  have  tried  to  keep 
books  under  systems  devised  by  city 
bookkeepers  who  do  not  know  the 
conditions  to  be  met  in  keeping 
books  on  the  farm.  Even  when  these 
systems  have  been  modified  in  the 
attempt  to  meet  the  farmer's  needs, 
they  have  usually  retained  features 
of  commercial  bookkeeping  that  ren- 
dered them  unsuited  to  the  farmer's 
needs.  It  really  is  not  necessary  for 
a  farmer  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
commercial  bookkeeping.  In  fact, 
in  investigations  carried  on  in  New 
York  it  was  found  that  bookkeeping 
knowledge  such  as  sons  of  farmers 
had  acquired  in  business  college 
proved  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
help.  It  brought  in  technicalities 
and  complex  entries  which  were  all 
right  for  business  houses  but  en- 
tirely out  of  place  for  a  busy  farmer. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
k^now  even  the  difference  between  a 
(Continued  on  page  648.) 
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Feeding  an  Important  Factor  in  Farming 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Roy  K.  Miller,  Fresno.l 

tant  saloons  every  pay-day.  They 
learn  quickly,  do  an  honest  day's 
work,  appreciate  good  treatment,  and 
go  over  the  hay  rack  with  a  hand- 
spring. We  would  like  to  have  them 
with  us  the  year  round.  But,  of 
course  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
these  ambitious  young  fellows  are  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  are  leaving 
us  after  one  or  two  harvests. 

"The  food  at  our  place  is  of  the 
best,  of  many  varieties,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  quantity.  You  can- 
not get  such  a  meal  for  a  dollar  at  a 
good  hotel,  and  the  effect  of  these 
meals  is  worth  dollars.  We  do  not 
set  '  ourselves  up  as  paying  better 
wages  than  the  other  farmers,  but 
we  do  take  pride  in  our  feeding.  All 
our  men  are  provided  bunkhouse  ac- 
commodations, with  'real  shower 
baths,  and  beds  with  real  mattresses, 
clean  linen  once  a  week,  a  double 
blanket  and  a  clean  comfort.  The 
men  eat  well,  sleep  well  and  work 
well.  Where  men  are  needed  for  a 
I  more  limited  season,  the  accommo- 
dations need  not  be  so  expensive;  but 
let  every  grower  see  that  his  men  are 
well  fed,  and  one  of  the  keys  to 
satisfactory  labor  conditions  will 
have  been  found." 


Feeding  and  housing  the  laborers 
at  harvest  time  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems,  and  one  of  the 
most  important.  "Full  stomachs 
make  smiling  faces  and  willing 
hands"  is  the  maxim  of  one  of  the 
largest  Fresno  county  ranch  manag- 
ers. The  American  farm  tradition- 
ally sets  the  best  table  in  the  world, 
and  the  farm  laborer  expects  it. 

"You  can't  run  a  first-class  farm 
on  stale  bread  and  turnip  soup"  said 
a  successful  farmer  recently.  "Feed 
your  men  and  they  will  stay  till  the 
harvest  is  over,"  said  Geo.  A.  Smith 
of  Corcoran,  one  of  Kings  coun- 
ty's most  successful  farmers.  "I  find 
that  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint 
and  the  reason  for  many  farm  hands 
going  and  coming,  instead  of  work- 
ing steadily,  is  that  they  cannot  put 
up  with  the  feeding.  Go  out  upon 
the  highways  and  you  many  meet 
farmers  with  cars  and  wagons  haul- 
ing new  men  to  work  in  the  alfalfa, 
the  peaches  or  the  grapes,  and  the 
next  day  or  so  you  meet  them  again, 
hauling  their  men  back  to  town. 
These  employers  have  many  excuses 
for  their  trouble,  but  I  have  made  it 
a  point,  the  opportunity  offering  to 
ask  a  number  of  the  workers  why 
they  were  dissatisfied,  and  in  many 
cases  the  answer  was  "poor  grub!" 

A  MAN'S  NEEDS. 

A  farm  hand  should  get  plenty  of 
good  food.  The  physical  exertion 
and  the  open  air  are  conducive  to 
developing  good  appetites. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  college  boys 
coming  to  our  place  this  year.  We 
had  about  thirty  last  year.  Most  of 
the  original  thirty  are  gone  into 
army  service,  but  the  ranks  for  the 
farm  will  be  filled,  according  to  what 
ths  boys  write  me.  We  like  to  have 
them  on  the  ranch.  They  are  good 
lively  fellows.  They  come  to  work, 
and  to  save  their  money,  and  to  go 
on  with  their  education.  They  do 
not  run  away  to  town  or  to  the  dis- 


SOAK  BALLED  DATE  ROOTS. 


When  the  340  Heber  date  palms 
were  moved  to  Indio,  their  roots' 
were  left  balled  in  clay.  Ten  of 
these  began  to  decline  noticeably 
pretty  soon.  Bruce  Drummond  of 
the  Indio  Date  Experiment  Station 
was  called  to  learn  why.  He  found 
the  top  of  the  ground  wet  with  ir- 
rigation, but  the  growing  roots  were 
turning  back  within  the  ball,  whose 
hard  exterior  they  could  not  pierce. 
Holes  were  opened  and  the  balls 
soaked  so  the  roots  could  get  out, 
and  the  trees  improved  quickly. 


Vine  hoppers  are  doing  some  dam- 
age to  vineyards  around  Woodland. 


Monthly  Fruit  Crop  Report 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  by  Geo.  P.  VYeldon, 
Chief  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Sacramento,  California, 
May  11,  1B18.1 


STICKTIGHT   ALMONDS  LACKED 
WATER. 


COUNTY                 |  ■=  -r  S  §  9 

S  a  wm  - '  W  *    ■   A  *  C  w  JP  .g3 

<  <    '  <  t  a    ,  5  ,  p<  •(»   •   s.  j  m 

Alameda                            65  66  46  86  •  •  «0  *  .. 

Butte                                40  ..  •  75  100  75  300 

Colusa                              75  •  •  •  •  *  75  100 

Contra  Costa                    60  75  •  80  100  70  60 

El  Dorado                         •  75  •  •  100  100  100  100 

Fresno                              •  •  75  •  ..  «5  • 

Glenn                                90  •  80  *  *  ..    >  . 

Humboldt                           *  90  •  100  •  •  90  90  90 

Imperial                            *  *  •  ,  •  •  100  •         •  • 

Kern                                   •  100  95  •  •  100  90  100  100 

Kings                                 •  *  SO  •  •  100        •  • 

Lake   1                  50  •     ,     •  •  *  100  •  100  • 

Los  Angeles                       73  100  B0  90  *  100  100  100  80 

Madera                              *  65  •  *  75        •  65 

Marin                                *  80  «  95  •  100  «0  50  90 

Monterey                          •  50  75  •  •                   75  90 

Mendocino                          •  100  •  •  100  100  •  100 

Merced                              90  *  60  •  •  100  80        •  • 

Modoc                                 •  100  *  •  ♦  •  100  100  • 

Napa                                   70  75  76  95  100  75        60  60 

Nevada                              •  •  100 

Orange                              •  •  60  100  •  •  •         *  * 

Placer                               75  •  80  75  110  70 

Riverside                          95  100  75  •  100  100  SO  100  • 

Sacramento                         86  90  80  100  90  75  100  75 

San  Benito   100  100  100  100  •  100  100  100  • 

San  Bernardino                  *  100  84  100  100  90  90  100  300 

San  Diego                          •  100  80  •  100  55  100  80 

San  Joaquin                       55  25  60  •  90  •  60  75 

San   Luis  Obispo              99  80*  •  •  90  85        90  • 

Santa  Barbara                    •  75  •  80  90  •  50        •  • 

Santa  Clara   300  100  OS  300  75  100  100  100 

Santa  Cruz                       •  -.  78  90  •  • 

Shasta                                 *  100  •  60  *  60  100  75 

Siskivou                              •  *  *  *  75  •  •          •  • 

Solano                                55  •  45  75  ..  SO        50  75 

Sonoma                               •  80  90  100  82  75        90  75 

Stanislaus                           S2  100  78  100  98  100  75  100  100 

Sutter                                 58  *  90  100  99        85  90 

Tehama                              65  90  77  100  •  90        75  85 

Tulare                                *  90  90  100  •  100  80        •  85 

Ventura                            •  *  70  •  •    • 

Yolo                                    60  100  70  •  100  80  100  70 

Yuba                                   40  90  •  90  *  80  100  100  50 

Figures  Indicate  condition  of  crop  in  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  100  as  normal. 
..  Insufficient  information  for  a  report. 
•  Not  grown  commercially. 
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Though  five  acres  of  almond  trees 
made  5  %,  tons  of  nuts  for  William 
Kruse  of  Stanislaus  county  last  sea- 


son, eight  of  the  trees  made  only 
six  sacks  of  sticktights,  hulls  and 
all.  They  were  on  fine  gravelly 
loam,  where  irrigation  was  not  well 
applied.  The  rest  of  the  orchard 
was  irrigated  twice. 


JBgfeasg  Smashes  Clods  and  Works  Close  to  Trees. 

The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES — Write  for  Circular 

Mannfnctured  and  Sold  Kxt-liuively  by 

SPALDING -BOBBINS  DISC  PLOW  COMPANY 

625  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  strongest  and  most  durable  eurface  Irrigation 
pipe  you  can  buy.  Stands  up  under  the  roughest  usage. 
Notice  the  Heavy  Lock  Seam. 
Four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length.  Locked 
under  tremendous  pressure.  This  seam  HOLDS.  U'» 
a  smooth  seam.  too.  No  rough  projections  to  catch 
and  five  trouble.  • 

Send  for  folder  "  P" 
Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  describes, 
the   most   complete  stock  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe 
Equipment  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

.   Surface  Irrl^ntlon  1'lpe,  Orchard  Heater*.  Etc. 
8th  &  IRWIN  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Buckskin  Tires 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Hand-made  from  purest  rubber  and 
most  expensive  cotton  fabric,  by  skilled 
workmen  in  fine,  modern  plant. 

All  Buckskin  Tires  are  guaranteed. 
Some  users  get  10,000  miles ;  6,000  and 
8,000  miles  is  common  experience. 

Owners  get  our  price  list  and  save 
money. 

Dealers  wanted — write  for  our  plan. 
Fresh  tires  always  on  hand. 
J.  M.  CARLSON 

factory  Distributor  175-177  kssk  SL,  Sii  fi  amis  to.  Cat 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  sir  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  .SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits, 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun.  Sand  Storms,  Barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  US  YOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chill  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market  f  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Writs  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EX PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

035   E.  Central  Avs.  Redlandu,  Calif. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies  \Am 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Whitewash  for  Orchard  Trees 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Sunburn  causes  losses  in  young 
and  old  orchards  in  the  interior  val- 
leys of  California  and  is  preventable 
if  timely  measures  are  adopted.  The 
practice  of  heading  deciduous  trees 
low  is  the  first  measure  to  adopt.  In 
planting  fruit  trees  most  growers 
cut  the  tree  to  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
during  -the  past  two  or  three  years 
many  growers  are  heading  their 
trees  at  twelve  inches.  The  low 
branching  induced  by  this  low  head- 
ing makes  the  tree  shade  itself,  the 
resulting  shade  forms  a  protection 
against  burning.  Commercial  tree 
protectors,  shakes,  set  up  on  the 
southwest,  and  burlap  wrapped 
around  the  trunks  are  methods  used 
against  the  sun. 

The  simplest  method  of  saving  the 
trees  from  burning  is  the  use  of 
whitewash.  However,  as  simple  as 
whitewash  is,  very  few  have  found 
a  formula  th*t  has  proved  effective. 
If  applied  too  thick,  the  material 
flakes  off  after  drying,  while  if  the 


by  H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City.J 

wash  is  too  thin  the  desired  protec- 
tion from  the  sun  is  not  obtained. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  on  the  Jordan  orchard 
in  Placer  county  a  whitewash  has 
been  used  for  several  seasons  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  formula,  as 
near  as  can  be  learned,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Best  quality  unslaked  .  lime,  5 
pounds;  salt,  y2  pound;  sulphur,  % 
pound;  water,  about  5  gallons. 

Slake  the  lime  with  hot  water, 
adding  the  salt  and  sulphur  while 
the  slaking  process  is  going  on.  Ap- 
ply liberally  before  the  hot  season 
begins.  It  is  not  possible  to  state 
the  exact  amount  of  water  to  use  on 
account  of  the  variation  in  lime. 
With  a  little  practice  the  right 
amount  can  be  determined.  Most 
failures  in  the  use  of  whitewash  are 
the  result  of  making  the  material 
too  thick.  The  addition  of  two 
ounces  of  bitter  aloes  to  the  gallon 
of  wash  is  recommended  for  pro- 
tection against  rabbits. 


California  Avocado  Association  Meeting 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  sixth  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Avocado  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May 
17  and  18,  1918.  The  program  ar- 
ranged for  the  meeting  will  be  full 
of  interest  for  avocado  enthusiasts, 
and  all  friends  of  the  avocado  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  dif- 
ferent meetings.  The  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m., 
Friday  afternoon,  May  17.  A  get- 
together  dinner  for  all  members  and 
friends  of  the  association  is  arranged 
for  6  p.  m.,  Friday,  at  the  Hollen- 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


KILL 

SPIDER,  MILDEW, 
CODLING  MOTH 
AND  OTHER 
PESTS. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size  -    -  $13.50 

Get  them  at  your  dealers  or  send 
to  us. 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  pest 
control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


beck  Cafe.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  program: 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m.,  May  17 
— Illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber  of  Riverside  on  "New  Avo- 
cados, and  Avocado  Experimental 
Work." 

Forenoon  session,  9:30  a.  m.,  May 
18 — "How  Far  Can  We  Go  with  the 
Avocado  as  a  Food?  Why  Will  Peo- 
ple Eat  It,  and  to  What  Extent?" 
Lester  Keller,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S., 
Yorba  Linda;  "The  Door  Yard  Avo- 
cado, Its  Use  and  Mission,"  Ernest 
Braunton,  Los  Angeles;  "When  Is  an 
Avocado  Ripe?  How  to  Tell  a  Ripe 
Fruit,"  Mrs.  B.  H.  Sharpless,  Tustin; 
"Advertising  the  Avocado,"  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stewart,  Los  Angeles,  and 
DeWitt  H.  Gray,  Fresno;  "Chemical 
Composition  of  the  Avocado,  as  Ap- 
plied to  Different  Varieties,  and  at 
Different  Seasons,"  C.  G.  Church, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m.,  May 
18 — "Why  Are  the  Guatemalan  Avo- 
cados Best?"  E.  E.  Knight,  Yorba 
Linda;  "My  Experiences  with  the 
People:  The  Avocado  Psychologically 
Considered,"  Dr.  W.  Earl  Flynn, 
Monrovia;  "This  Association,"  Thos. 
H.  Shedden,  Monrovia;  "What  Con- 
stitutes a  Good  Avocado?"  H.  M. 
Haldeman,  Los  Angeles;  "Care  of 
the  Young  Avocado  Tree  for  a  Year 
After  It  Leaves  the  Nursery,"  Wm. 
Hertrich,   Alhambra;    question  box. 


PEAR  GROWERS  ORGANIZING. 

The  work  of  organization  by  Cali- 
fornia pear  growers  is  going  ahead 
rapidly.  Already  incorporation  has 
been  effected  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors selected  and  Frank  T.  Swett  of 
Martinez  is  the  first  president.  So- 
licitors are  in  the  field  securing 
acreage  and  that  part  of  the  work 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 
At  the  outset  canning  pears  will  be 
handled  by  the  association.  The 
usual  auction  market  method  will  be 
relied  upon  to  care  for  the  shipping 
and  dried  fruit.  Already  the  pear 
acreage  in  the  Sacramento  district 
is  well  signed  up,  as  is  several  of  the 
heavier  producing  counties.  The 
mountain  counties  will  not  be  or- 
ganized this  season. 

A  most  complete  bulletin  on  bean 
growing  in  California  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  University  at  Berke- 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  Pumps,  Deep  Well 
Heads.  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


OAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines,  Oil  Engines,  Motors.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.  Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet-— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raiae  20  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  ar  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  First  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


SULPHUR 

Fleor  de  Soufre,  Anchni 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  E  a  x  1 1 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  purs 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOB 
ILLUSTBATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
8ULPHCB  CO.. 

«24   California   St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ley.  It  includes  full-sized  color 
plates  of  varieties,  number  of  beans 
per  pound,  cultural  instructions  and 
all  about  beans.  Free  to  residents 
of  the  State. 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .$0.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  O.SO 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wlde..lO.BO 
16  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  11. BO 
18  in.  long,  7  In.  wide ..  12.50 
SO  In.  long,  7  In.  wide .  .  1  B.00 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .17.80 
SO  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.. 20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  * 

Dealera — Write  ui  today  lor  our  Sales  Proposition. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  hv  Stat* 
Experimental  Stations  1000 
I  tibleu  Diepaid  for  $1 .2b  War. 
'  ranted    Raticide  Tablets.  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge.  U. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Barsl  Press. 1 


Why  Has  Peach  Little-Leaf  Gone 

While  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  associate  the  price  of  dried  peaches 
with  the  disease  called  "little-leaf," 
and  while  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  cases  of  little-leaf  this 
spring,  I  remember  distinctly  that  a 
number  of  growers  remarked,  when 
asked  about  little-leaf  several  years 
ago,  that  they  didn't  care  what  kind 
of  diseases  their  peaches  had  be- 
cause they  intended  digging  them 
up  anyway.  Little-leaf  has  now  dis- 
appeared to  a  large  extent  in  most 
peach  orchards.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear as  it  did  three  years  ago,  con- 
siderable noise  would  be  made  over 
the  "trouble."  This  is  Fresno  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Fred  P. 
Roullard's  reply  to  our  question  sug- 
gesting that  good  prices,  which  in- 
duced better  care,  had  reduced -little- 
leaf,  for  which  no  cause  had  been 
found  when  it  was  serious  at  the 
time  of  low  peach  prices. 

Dust  Sprayers  vs.  Aphis 

The  tobacco  dust  spray  work 
against  walnut  aphis  which,  as  men- 
tioned in  previous  issues,  was  so  sat- 
isfactorily carried  out  last  season  by 
Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  on  the  Bishop 
ranch  at  Goleta,  and  the  Thorpe 
ranch  at  Santa  Paula,  is  being  con- 
tinued this  season.  During  April,  a 
dusting  demonstration  was  held  on 
Senator  Cogswell's  ranch  at  El  Mon- 
te, which  was  attended  by  leading 
growers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  dust  sprayers  created  a 
very  favorable  impression  by  doing 
a  difficult  job  effectively. 

Loosening  Dirt  Around  Citrus  Trees 

Dig  around  citrus  trees  with  a 
prong  hoe  where  you  can't  cultivate, 
says  F.  N.  Sanderson  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  If  you  leave  a  hard  ball 
around  the  trunks  of  young  trees 
they  form  a  mat  or  ball  of  fiber  roots 
and  become  stunted.  J.  D.  Culbert- 
son  of  the  Limoneira  ranch  in  Ven- 
tura county  insists  on  only  the  most 
careful  man  in  the  gang  digging 
around  lemon  crowns  on  account  of 
danger  of  bacterial  gummosis  that 
enters  wounds  carelessly  made. 

Cherries. 

First  shipments  of  cherries  went 
East  almost  simultaneously  from 
Sutter,  Sacramento.  Placer,  and  Yclo 
counties,    Sutter    this   year  having 


the  lead  of  all  the  others  by  one 
day,  on  April  21,  with  a  new  va- 
riety received  a  year  ago  from  the 
Chico  Plant  Introduction  Gardens. 
In  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa 
Criiz  counties  trees  might  have  been 
seen  in  full  bloom  any  time  during 
the  month  just  past.  Some  San  Joa- 
quin cherries  were  frosted. 

Irrigates  Peaches  Before  Picking. 

An  irrigation  practice  condemned 
by  many  fruit  growers  and  shippers 
has  not  produced  any  complaint  from 
shippers  or  dealers  on  peaches  so 
treated  by  Ed  Ames  of  Placer  county, 
who  says  his  Elberta  peaches  look 
better  ■  and  carry  as  well  as  any. 
He  irrigates  lightly  until  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  picking,  when 
the  peaches  begin  rapid  enlargement 
and  coloring.  He  then  gives  them 
a  good  soaking. 

Likes  Summer  Weeds. 

In  low-headed  orchards,  which 
are  to  be  irrigated  all  summer,  the 
fruit  often  hangs  so  heavy  and  low 
as  to  prevent  cultivation.  The  fur- 
rows left  at  the  last  cultivation 
must  remain  open,  and  E.  G.  Cutter 
of  Sacramento  pounty  is  one  who 
welcomes  all  weed  growth  to  keep 
the  ground  cool  and  soft,  to  add  hu- 
mus, and  to  prevent  reflection  of 
heat  from  the  ground  at  ripening 
time,  so  ripening  will  be  slower. 

Irrigation  Did  Not  Crack  Prunes. 

Cracked  prunes  did  not  follow  O. 
W.  Grove's  July  irrigation,  applied 
one  year  to  save  the  trees  regard- 
less of  fruit.  He  believes  lack  of 
damage  to  fruit  was  due  to  good 
condition  of  trees,  because  he  had 
conserved  moisture  by  proper  culti- 
vation. 

French  Prune  Strains  Altered 

Ten  acres  of  Leonard  Coates'  se- 
lected prunes  of  several  strains  in 
alternating  rows  all  in  one  block  are 
setting  fruit  near  Morganhill  and  will 
produce  an  interesting  study  of  the 
value  of  selection  for  propagation  of 
prune  trees  when  their  fruit  ripens. 

.Freezes  Strawberries  for  Shipment. 

A  system  of  freezing  strawberries 
in  barrels  for  shipment  East  was 
tried  out  successfully  last  year  at 
Watsonville  and  the  shipper  has  come 
back  this  season  writing  contracts  for 
four  or  five  years'  ahead. 


Schools  to  Pick  Fruit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  San  Jose  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alexander  Sherrlffs.] 


The  San  Jose  High  School  and 
Grammar  School  students  are  being 
organized  to  handle,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  farm  work  for  the  present 
summer  vacation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  City  Board  of  Education  has  set 
the  vacation  period  as  they  did  last 
year  from  July  1st  to  October  1st,  so 
that  schools  are  closed  during  the 
time  of  the  fruit  picking.  Practical- 
ly every  boy  and  girl  from  the  fifth 
grade  up  and  including  the  High 
School  students  have  already  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  almost  all  of 
the  teachers  of  Kindergarten  School, 
Grammar  School,  and  High  School 
will,  volunter,  as  a  great  many  of 
them  have  already  done,  to  also  cut 
fruit  and  otherwise  assist  along  the 


handle  groups  of  students,  acting  as 
chaperons  and  also  aiding  in  organ- 
izing and  carrying  on  the  work. 

My  office  will  be  the  agency 
through  which  our  students  will  re- 
ceive the  jobs.  We  have  the  students 
here  catalogued,  and  the  farmers 
telephone  in  how  many  they  want, 
and  for  how  long  a  period,  what  ac- 
commodations they  have  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  tents  or  places  to  sleep. 
In  the  bigger  establishments  we  are 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  have  sum- 
mer kindergartens  established  to  take 
care  of  those  small  children  of  all 
ages  who  are  too  small  to  work,  so 
that  the  mothers  can  assist,  in  the 
fruit  unhampered  by  their  children 
and  so  that  the  children  will  receive 
proper  care.  Such  is  the  plan  I  am 
working  on  at  the  present  time  with 


same  lines.  So  far  as  possible,  we  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
are  going  to  have  *  these    teachers  |  cation  of  this  city. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  "will  more  than  pay1  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Boll 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  dose  down 
ts  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  beeasase  after  cut  tint 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  2.10  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCIXAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many'  users. 

C.  O.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  MrKre  Road.         Ann  Jn*».  Cal. 


t5boxef 


of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  • 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have," 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  does  not  give  me  the  ssattt 
headache. ' 1 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

ZfANftfARM  POWDERS 

11*^  STUMPING   AGRICULTURAL, 


Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  afrri- 
cultural  blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dym*- 
mite. 

Eureka  and  Ciaat  Farm  Powdera  ste  made  especially  to  asset 
western  farm  condition!.  They  sre  made  by  a  Pacific  Cost 
Company,  with  more  than  s  ball  a  century  of  experience — (be 
company  that  originated  all  "f  iant  powders."  Your  dealer  ess 
supply  you.  If  he  does  not.  write  ui  and  we  will  aee  that  yoa  eel 
the  genuine,  which  baa  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  money  on  farm  worlc  Send  tbil  coupon  for  oar  big  free 
book.  "Better  Farminr."  It  tellt  you  bow  to  do  scores  ot  Sarta 
Jobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Co* 

''Everything  for  Blasrinf" 
Home  Office :  Ssn  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  C«r. 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  CIA  NT  POWDER  CO..  Con..  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52  pare  illustrated  book  "Better  Farminr."    1  am  especially 
Interested  in  (please  ebeck) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □    Tree  Bed  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □    Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name  ,   

Address  ■ — 
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Walnut  Budding  Highly  Successful 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


they  will  be  well  advanced,  and  put 
them  into  trees  on  heavier,  richer, 
moist  locations,  where  the  vegeta- 
tive growth  is  more  vigorous. 

Four  buds  were  taken  from  a  tree 
on  dry  ground  from  which  leaves 
were  cut  in  mid-May,  1916,  as  indi- 
cated below.  1  These  buds  were  in 
June  put  into  four  trees,  which 
made  and  ripened  two  feet  of  growth 
the  same  season.  One  of  them  has 
made  growth  ten  feet  tall,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Some 
trees  budded  last  June  made  nuts 
the  same  season  and  we  saw  a  Con- 
cord with  a  nut  already  set  this 
spring  on  growth  from  a  bud  set 
last  spring.  Nuts  are  not  desired 
on  such  young  stock,  however. 

The  six  or  eight  buds  lowest  on 
strong  shoots  of  current  year's 
growth  and  on  round  wood  will  be 
selected.  Cut  off  the  leaf  at  each 
bud,  about  two  weeks  before  it  is  to 
be  used,  leaving  only  half  an  inch 
of  its  stem.  Within  two  weeks  this 
half-inch  stem  will  dry  up  and  fall 
off,  leaving  the  bud  smooth  and  well 
ripened.  Cut  and  insert  as  in  spring 
budding   on   stocks   cut   off  three 


FORD  OWNERS 

The  Askc  Auto- 
matic Voltage 
Regulator,  $5.00 


With  Dimmer   $6.00 

If  you  have  a  Ford  car, 
write  today  for  information 
telling  just  how  you  can 
have  bright  lights  at  all 
speeds.  The  Aske  is  the  only  patented 
device  guaranteed  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  one  light  without  increased  volt- 
age should  one  light  burn  out. 


The  Aske  Instrument  Board 

complete  with  clock,  dimmer  and  push  and 
pull  switches,  which  are  standard  with 
higher  priced  cars,  decreases  steering 
wheel  vibration,  eliminates  all  starting 
and  lighting  troubles,  adds  beauty  and 
distinction  to  your  car  and  gives  a  won- 
derfully efficient  system.  The  Instrument 
Board  complete  with  Regulator  and  Dim- 
mer $18.00,  without  regulator  $13.00,  with- 
out regulator  and  clock  $10.00.  The  In- 
strument Board  without  equipment  $1.25. 
The  Aske  Dual  Lighting  Units  are  sold  at 
most  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  direct  to  Von 
upon  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

'Aske  Automatic  Voltage  Regulator  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


ARH0TT  &  CO.  HAY  PRESS  HEADQUARTERS 


THE  AUTO  FEDAN- 


Only  TWo  Men 

to  Ifun 
£asy  on  Men 
ana  Team 


Means  One  Less  Man- 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  -  Self  Ee.ee/- 
No  Danoer-  Smoothest  Bales  -Easily  Moved- 
and  Set  -  Extra  Power-Stnple  -  Durable  - 
Guaranteed -Sold  on  Easy  Payments  Catalog  rump  ha 

-THE  ANN  ARBOR  35"^  gr'^KSfjf 

Especially  Strong 
for  Altai  fa  -  Feed 
Hopper  only  39  Inc/ies 
from  0 rounds- 
Largest  feed 
Opening-         ~^^^f$),      -  SEf,I>  f0R  l>TAI-'K< 

ARNOTT  St  COMPANY  tiftf 

lie  so  LQ3  Angeles  St- los  Angeles  LfeMii 


WITTEj 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Talc*  Mia  Po»ar  at  Hall  tha  Coat 
Size*  2  to  30H-P.-Sclcct  Your  Own 

Terma  --  Dirr-cl-from-Fartorr  pricaa.  Write 

Bar  own  order .-Sava  (15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Ipmi-nt.    Kit?  new  catalog. "How  to  Judjre 
Bn<Hn»»"  PRKK-  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


I™, ft  Oakland  Ava..  Kan...  ciry.  Rio. 
Toaay|7Xhll  Empire  Bide,    Plttaburzn,  Pa. 


Money  Back 

if  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Lower  Prices 

•a  Galvanised  atarfsjoe  Irri«s>- 
ts»a  Pipe,  Well  Oasta*  and 
staler   supplies.     Writs)  new 
far  New  Price  List. 
As.  wit—  ttssi  riN  4  Tea*  Oe. 
W4-M  Pselfle  Elettrle  Bldf.. 
Loa  Aatslee,  Cel. 


weeks  previously  to  a  foot  above  the 
point  of  budding,  as  mentioned 
above.  A  few  weeks  before  frost, 
withhold  water  in  order  to  ripen  the 
new  growth  so  frost  won't  hurt  it. 
Such  budding,  done  even  as  late  as 
October,  has  made  enough  growth  to 
ripen  before  winter,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  well  to  get  it  all  done  by  the 
last  of  August.  If  buds  are  set  so" 
late  that  they  make  no  growth  at 
all,  there  is  slim  chance  for  them  to 
live  through  the  winter,  even  though 
they  may  have  "taken"  well. 

Considering  the  great  difficulty  in 
making  walnut  buds  grow,  and  con- 
sidering the  greater  economy  of  buds 
and  safety  to  the  stock  in  budding 
rather  than  grafting,  the  methods 
which  have  here  proved  so  success- 
ful are  worthy  of  widespread  appli- 
cation. 


STRIKE  THE  VINE  HOPPER  NOW! 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  for 
information  about  vine  hoppers.  They 
are  making  their  appearance  already. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
spray  to  use. — Subscriber,  Bradley. 

[Answer  by  Professor  F.  T.  Bloletti.] 

We  have  no  later  information  re- 
garding the  vine  hopper  than  '  that 
contained  in  University  Circular  126. 
The  main  remedy  recommended  is 
spraying  for  the  nymphs  or  young  of 
the  first  generation  at  their  appear- 
ing about  May  1,  a  little  earlier  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  a  little  later 
in  the  cooler  sections.  The  most  ef- 
fective spray  which  has  been  found  is 
that  recommended  by  Professor 
Quayle: 

Blackleaf  40  1  pound 

Liquid  soap   1-3  gallon 

(or  ordinary  soap.  2  pounds) 
Water   200  gallons 

The  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  then  mixed  with  the  Black  Leaf 
40  and  cold  water. 

TIME  TO  SPRAY. 

The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are  laid 
at  different  times  and  will  not  all 
hatch  together.  The  vines  should  be 
watched  carefully,  therefore,  and  as 
soon  as  some  of  the  new  brood  of 
young  hoppers  commences  to  fly, 
spraying  should  take  place  immedi- 
ately. If  the  spraying  is  done  earlier 
than  this,  many  of  the  hoppers  will 
not  have  hatched  and  will  thus  es- 
cape. If  the  spraying  is  delayed  too 
long,  it  will  be  useless,  as  the  adult 
flying  hoppers  are  practically  im- 
mune to  any  spray. 

The  other  methods  of  controlling 
this  pest  are  based  on  the  attempt  to 
kill  the  adults  which  remain  alive 
during  the  winter.  These  methods 
are  not  quite  so  effective  as  the 
spraying,  but  if  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  spraying  they  much  in 
crease  its  efficacy  and  in  some  years 
may  make  a  spraying  unnecessary. 
The  methods  are  described  in  Cir 
cular  126,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Berkeley. 


LIME  HELPED  HEAVY  ORCHARD 
SOIL. 


Application  of  lime  to  heavy  soil 
in  James  Sheriffs'  San  Benito  county 
prune  orchard  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
per  year  made  the  land  work  lots 
easier,  made  it  hold  moisture  bet- 
ter, and  "sure  helped  the  size  of  the 
fruit."  Mr.  Sheriff's  used  hydrated 
lime  the  first  year  and  ground  oy 
ster  shells  the  next  two  years,  grow- 
ing fine  cover  crops  in  winter. 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


You  Don't  Want 
"Cheap"  Overalls 

First  place — it's  foolish  economy  to 
think  you  can  get  along  with  overalls  that 
haven't  the  stuff  in  'em — that  can't  stand 
the  gaff — that  "peter  out"  on  the  job. 

Besides — "cheap"  overalls  can  never 
give  the  comfort  and  service  and  value 
you've  always  had  from  your  favorite 
overalls — Boss  of  the  Road. 

Every  time  you  buy  Boss  of  the  Road 
Overalls  you  save  money.  Look  for  the 
Bull  Dog  on  the  label.  It's  your  pro- 
tection. Never  has  this  trade  mark  meant 
so  much  to  you  as  it  does  today.  - 

Buy  them  from  your  local  dealer 


NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

San  Francisco 


Portland 


.OF  THE 


UNION 
MADE 


OVERALLS 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy    Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Evergreens. 

WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  Land  Now  lo  Winter  Rubart 
Ton  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.    Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
so  can  yon  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.    Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Wrltte*  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  J 


Phosphates  Increased  Grain 

Last  season,  San  Benito  County- 
Horticultural  Commissioner  L.  H. 
Day,  made  a  large  letter  N  with  a 


dLPHn 


Pumping  Engines 

l%to  28  H.  P. 

If  your  ctod  depends  on  the 
water  you  pump,  put  a  Dependable 
engine  on  the  job.  Buy  an  engine 
that  will  work  an  well  five  years 
hence,  as  the  day  you  buy  it. 
That's  what  you'll  have  if  you 
buy  an  ALPHA.    That's  economy. 

The  desisrn — the  kind  of  ma- 
terials used—  the  accurate  machine 
work — the  perfect  balance — insure 
low  operatine  cost,  lone  service 
and  freedom   from  breakdowns. 

Details  on  Request 

DeLaval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  St.      San  Francisco 


OVER  THE  TOP 


Norwalk  casings  have  no 
fear  ol  mileage  enemies. 
Full  of  stamina,  they  dash 
into  the  fray,  impregnable 
to  practically  every  attack. 
Many  Norwalks  have  forged 
ahead  25,000  miles  and  more 
— few  have  fallen  short  of 
the  10,000  mark.  Liberty 
from  the  bondage  of  tire 
trouble  is  made  a  reality 
by  using  Norwalks.  Ask  for 
Price  List. 


Factory  Distributors: 

Lichtenberger- Ferguson 

Company 
los  Angeles  :  Fresno  :  Sao  Francisco 


complete  fertilizer  in  a  field  on  a 
hillside  later  planted  to  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  the  letter  N 
stood  out  with  notable  prominence 
as  seen  from  the  valley,  due  to  the 
darker  color.  Its  superior  growth 
and  yield  were  attributed  to  the  ni- 
trogen in  the  fertilizer;  but  this  year 
other  experiments  were  tried  in 
which  the  complete  fertilizer  and  a 
phosphate  fertilizer  showed  marked 
advantage.  The  complete  fertilizer 
plot  seemed  no  better  than  phosphate 
alone,  while  nitrogen  alone  showed 
no  advantage  over  the  check  plots. 
No  separate  potash  fertilizer  was 
tried,  partly  due  to  the  expense  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  here 
contains  a  good  supply,  being  of 
granite  origin.  The  inference  is  that 
the  land  needed  phosphate  fertilizer 
only. 

Redwood  Pipe 

What  sort  of  pipe  to  use  for  irri- 
gation water  conveyance  was  a  prob- 
lem that  practically  solved  itself  for 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  last  fall.  Steel  pipe, 
which  has  greater  tensile  strength 
and  resists  bursting  under  pressures 
that  iron  cannot  hold,  had  not  been 
used  in  recent  years  according  to  W. 
E.  Lininger,  who  has  charge  of  their 
water  system  in  Placer  county,  be- 
cause it  does  not  last  nearly  so  long 
as  iron  pipe.  Scales,  blisters  or 
"barnacles"  form  and  rust  works 
through  the  pipe  quickly.    But  iron 


pipe  were  practlcaly  unavailable  last 
fall  bo  they  installed  a  great  deal  of 
redwood  pipe.  This  was  wound  with 
extra  wire,  coated  outside  with  a  tar 
preparation,  and  rolled  in  sawdust.  It 
was  much  cheaper  than  iron  pipe, 
and  all  experience  has  shown  that  it 
will  last  indefinitely. 

Potato  Acreage  Reduced 

Not  over  75  per  cent  of  last  year's 
potato  acreage  on  the  Coast  has  been 
planted  this  season  as  estimated  by 
H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville,  one  of 
the  best  informed  potato  men,  who 
is  growing  potatoes  in  three  states. 
Mr.  Hyde's  entire  seed  stock  of  100 
carloads,  mostly  northern-grown, 
have  been  sold.  Potato  planting  in 
coast  and  Delta  districts  will  con- 
tinue through  May. 

Greatest  Shrubbery  Collection 

Probably  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  native  California  hardwooded 
shrubs  is  that  of  the  Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co.  at  Morganhill.  They 
now  have  125  species  of  native 
shrubs,  trees,  and  perennials.  Over 
50,000  hardwooded  shrubs  are  kept 
in  pots  and  shifted  occasionally  to* 
keep  them  In  condition  for  trans- 
planting any  time  of  year. 

Let  Beets  Grow  Until  Harvest 

The  only  sugar  beet  grower  around 
Visalia  who  got  less  than  15  per  cent 
sugar  in  the  past  three  years  accord- 
ing to  Q.  E.  Daniel  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Sugar  Co.,  was  one  who 
mowed  the  tops  off  for  feed  about 
a  month  before  he  was  to  harvest 
them  in  July.  New  growth  started 
and  took  sugar  from  the  beets  to 
form  new  leaves. 


Successful  Practice  with  Pink  Bean 


Special  success  with 
following  barley  is  due  to  special  well 
considered  methods  carried  out  by  R. 
H.  Frazer  and  R.  J.  Ewing,  of  Stan- 
islaus county.  These  differ  from  or- 
dinary practices  particularly  in  fer- 
tilization and  seedbed  preparation  as 
well  as  in  getting  fine  crops  of  barley 
grain  from  the  same  land  in  the  same 
season  every  year.  Barley  yields  30 
to  over  35  sacks  per  acre.  On  a  10- 
acre  piece  following  barley,  Mr. 
Frazer  produced  192  Vi  sacks  of  pink 
beans,  including  25  1-3  sacks  per 
acre  from  a  tape-measured  piece  of 
3.84  acres.  These  beans  were  plant- 
ed June  22,  1917,  on  sandy  river  sed- 
iment over  12  feet  deep.  His  total 
bean  planting  was  38.35  acres  last 
year  of  several  kinds. 

PERFECT  STAND,  UP  IN  FOUR  DAYS. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
contributing  to  Frazer  and  Ewing's 
success  with  beans  following  barley 
is  the  seedbed  preparation  which 
gives  them  a  perfect  stand,  up  four 
days  after  planting.  The  common 
practice  of  many  ranchers  is  to  irri- 
gate, plow,  and  work  down  the  field 
for  a  summer  crop.  Not  always  by 
this  method  are  people  able  to  ripen 
beans  even  after  grain  hay,  and  they 
are  lucky  to  get  a  good  stand  at  that 
time  of  year.  The  reason  is  that 
after  irrigation  there  is  a  delay 
waiting  for  the  surface  to  dry  enough 
to  plow.  Perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the 
moisture  is  wasted  near  the  surface 
I  just  where  it  is  needed  to  sprout  the 
beans  quickly.  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  pack  the  subsoil,  losing  more  time 
and  moisture.  The  beans  are  plant- 
ed so  deep  to  get  them  into  moisture, 
that  they  come  up  in  a  poor  stand. 
Often  they  are  not  planted  so  deep 
and  not  over  2-3  of  them  come  up 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

pink    beans   because  they  lack  moisture. 


But  a 

2-3  stand  takes  as  much  work  and 
as  much  $400  land  as  a  full  stand. 
One  neighbor  who  flooded  before 
plowing  could  not  sped  until  two 
weeks'  later. 

PLOWS,  THEN  IRRIGATES,  BEFORE  BEAN 
PLANTING. 

Mr.  Frazer  plows  9  to  12  inches 
deep,  dry,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  grain  is  off;  because  he 
wants  a  long  growing  season  for  the 
beans.  He  floods  the  fresh  plowing, 
which  packs  the  subsurface  better 
than  a  machine  would  and  in  less 
time  with  less  labor  and  less  loss  of 
water.  He  can  get  on  it  sooner  with 
a  harrow  than  he  could  with  a  plow; 
so  he  saves  practically  all  of  the 
moisture  by  harrowing  twice,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Frazer  dry-plow- 
ed, the  dirt  turned  up  hard  and  clod- 
dy, requiring  more  work  to  get  it 
fine,  but  places  where  the  horses 
could  hardly  pull  a  plow  at  all  the 
first  year  didn't  even  sweat  them  the 
second  year,  for  the  ground  turned 
up  mellow. 

PLOWS  STUBBLE  UNDER. 

The  big  crop  of  barley  leaves  a 
heavy  stubble.  Mr.  Frazer  was  told 
by  an  adviser  that  beans  would  dry 
out  if  he  turned  that  stubble  under. 
But  Mr.  Frazer  had  previous  exper- 
ience and  he  continued  to  turn  it 
under.  The  land  needed  humus  and 
he  would  not  by  burning  it  off,  waste 
humus  that  was  already  distributed 
over  his  field.  The  bean  crop  that 
year  was  16  sacks  per  acre  and  the 
ground  was  in  better  condition  next 
year. 

PLANTS   SHALLOW;    CULTIVATES  RIGHT. 

The  pink  beans  are  planted  in 
warm  moist  ground,  aiming  to  get 


Raise 


More 

Potatoes 

per  acre  at  less  cost 
per  bushel. 

The  January  crop  re- 
port of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  gives 
the  average  produc- 
tion of  this  State  at 
141  bushels  per  acre.  * 
It  gives  one  grower's 
production  as  692.7 
bushels  and  another 
578  bushels.  One 
grower  in  Utah  raised 
648  bushels  and  an- 
other 600  bushels. 

The  bulletin  quotes 
these  growers  as  at- 
tributing a  large 
measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

The  cost  of  fertilizing 
is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  and  harvest-  ' 
ing  the  crop  and  the 
increased  yield  great- 
ly reduces  the  cost 
per  bushel. 

Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^  ANIMAL 
pU^MHONlAT^^ 
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them  2%  inches  deep,  seven  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  are  28 
inches  apart,  using  2  2  pounds  per 
acre.  Some  people  plant  five  or  six 
inches  deep  to  get  them  into  moist- 
ure and  lose  several  days  more  be- 
fore they  come  up,  besides  getting  a 
poorer  stand. 

As  soon  as  the  "mother  leaves" 
straighten  out,  Mr.  Frazer  runs 
through  with  a  sweep,  and  three  or 
four  men  follow  with  hoes.  Clean- 
ing out  the  weeds  early  is  cheaper, 
keeps  the  beans  cleaner,  and  saves 
moisture.  Hoeing  beans  at  the  right 
time  makes  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
difference  in  production. 

DARK  GREEN  LEAVES  NEED  WATER. 

Irrigation  is  needed  if  the  beans 
turn  dark  green.  This  was  shown 
one  year  by  water  used  on  part  of  a 
section  of  beans  that  had  turned 
from  their  normal  light  green  color. 
The  watered  ones  became  light  green 
again  and  produced  the  better  crop. 

IT  TATS  TO  FERTILIZE   DOUBLE  CROPS. 

Fertilization  is  liberal  because  Mr. 
Frazer  appropriates  10  per  cent  of 
his  gross  proceeds  every  year  to  buy 
fertilizer,  so  whenever  he  wants 
some,  he  doesn't  feel  like  he  is  tak- 
ing the  money  from  something  else. 

The  following  facts  are  not  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  fertilization,  but 
are  outstanding  illustrations.  Bean 
straw  is  considered  worth  $5  per  ton 
for  fertilizer,  yet  while  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it,  a  neighbor  came  over  to 
offer,  two  loads  if  he  would  haul  it 
away  soon.  Last  year  Messrs  Frazer 
and  Ewing  bought  bean  straw  from 
95  acres  for  this  purpose — probably 
80  tons  of  it — and  put  it  on  at  the 
rate  of  three  tons  per  acre.  This  was 
plowed  under  principally  after  the 
heavy  rains  commenced.  Fourteen 
spreader  loads  of  manure  per  acre 
were  applied  as  far  as  the  manure 
from  his  cows,  hogs,  and  horses 
would  reach.  We  found  him  taking 
advantage  of  last  fall's  fine  weather 
doing  this  profitable  work.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre  were  applied  last  year  with 
completely  satisfactory  results. 


FREE  DAILY  MAEKET  REPORTS. 


Free  daily  reports  of  the  morning 
sales  on  Eastern  markets  are  to  be 
mailed  to  individual  farmers  by 
noon  each  day  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bu- 
reau of  Markets.  The  reports  are 
wired  to  the  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington, which  forwards  them  over  a 
special  leased  wire  for  exclusive  use 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  twelve 
hours  per  day.  This  office  has  just 
been  established  under  S.  H.  Bod- 
dinghouse,  Consular  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Electric  mimeograph, 
folding,  and  addressing  machines 
have  a  capacity  of  6000  sheets  per 
hour.  The  reports  will  be  sent  to 
everybody  whose  address  can  be  ob- 
tained, for  a  week  or  so/  Then  only 
to  those  who  ask  Mr.  Boddinghouse. 
The  latter  would  like  to  know  that 
you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


W.  R.  Nutting  intends  making  his 
land  near  Fresno  do  war  duty  this 
year.  On  60  acres  he  is  growing 
young  date  trees,  between  the  rows 
has  a  crop  of  grain  nearly  ready  to 
cut.  The  grain  will  be  followed  by 
beans  and  if  he  can  grow  buckwheat 
after  the  beans  are  harvested  in  the 
fall  he  will  do  so.  He  figures  the 
buckwheat  blossoms  will  help  bees 
produce  a  good  crop  of  honey. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  BINS 


Manufactured 

from 
Rust-Resisting 
Sheets, 
guaranteed 
20  years  in  service 


Made  in  sizes 
from 
600  Bushel 
Capacity  to 

5450  Bushels 


0  ■ 

Bulk  Handling  Saves  Grain 

Buy  your  Grain  Bin  Now  and  save  the  INITIAL  COST  the  first  year.  No  Sacks, 
no  Waste,  and  the  Grain  is  protected  from  fire,  theft,  rats,  mice  and  mold. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  Catalog.    Immediate  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Place  Your  Order 


Guaranteed  Twenty  Years  in  Service 
IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 


Lateral 
Head 
Gates 


Manufactured  in  Sizes 
from  8  in*  to  36  in. 
Diameter  with 
corrugated  pipe 
attached 


MODEL  ISO 


MODEL  151 


Write  us  for  catalog  and  prices  on 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

217  Holbrook  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping;  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


BIG  DISTRICT  PUMPS  FROM 
RIVER. 


In  the  West  Side  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, near  Tracy,  Cal.,  is  a  high 
development  of  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  to  speed  up  war  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

No  longer  can  modern  farmers  af- 
ford to  rest  at  the  mercy  of  variable 
climatic  conditions.  The  farm  is  too 
important  an  asset  to  winning  this 
war.  We  have  nations  to  feed  be- 
sides our  own  and  farming  districts 
awake  to  this  fact  are  speeding  up 
to  answer  the  cause.  This  district 
above  referred   to  is  in  the  front 


From  here  wood-stave  pipe  lines 
convey  the  water  direct  to  the  large 
farms. 

Out  of  many  plans  submitted  and 
discussed,  the  contract  for  supplying 
the  pipe  was  awarded  to  the  Pacific 
Tank  and  Pipe  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  for  $79,300.  This  con- 
tract calls  for  3900  feet  of  44-inch 
and  9250  feet  of  48-iuch  wood-stave 
pipe.  These  pipe  lines  were  laid  in 
trenches  which  varied  in  depth  from 
6  to  9  feet.  The  low  initial  cost  of 
installation  and  maintenance  of 
wood-stave  pipe  on  a  project  of  this 
kind    made    it    admirably  adapted. 


Ovfc   two   and  a 


half 

the 


f  wood-stave  pipe,  44  to  48  In 
"West  Side  Irrigation  District.' 


line  trenches  of  war  production.  It 
contains  about  11,500  acres  of  land. 
Cultivation  of  hay  and  grain  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
yearly  rainfall  averages  only  7 
inches,  the  productiveness  of  this 
land  falls  short  of  the  present  de- 
mand. Accordingly  a  mammoth  ir- 
rigation project  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  W.  G.  Hunter  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  is  just  being  com- 
pleted. This  consists  of  an  intake 
canal  extending  from  Old  River,  a 
channel  of  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
to  a  pumping  plant  near  Bethany. 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  completed 
system  in  this  district  was  $393,000, 
or  about  $34  an  acre.  This  expense 
was  covered  by  a  bond  issue  sub- 
scribed to  ,  by  the  City  Bank  of 
Stockton  and  the  Bank  of  Tracy. 

The  system  has  been  planned  so 
that  additional  land  can  be  taken 
into  the  district  and  served  with 
water  at  some  future  time.  The 
most  favorable  direction  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  district  is  to  the  east 
and  from  the  present  outlook  big 
possibilities  are  expected  from  the 
district  so  well  supplied  with  fresh 
water. 


PUMPING  CLEAR  LAKE  FOR  SAC- 
RAMENTO VALLEY. 

A  huge  pumping  plant,  capable  of 
throwing  225,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute, will  be  installed  within  the  next 
five  weeks  to  carry  water  from  Clear 
Lake  to  the  rice-producing  lands  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  rain.  Clear  Lake 
has  not  been  filled  this  year  and  the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Company  has 
been  unable  to  deliver  water  to  the 
rice  fields  by  gravity.  The  situa- 
tion looked  very  serious  until  the 
Food  Administration  instructed  the 
company  to  install  a  plant  without 
delay.  In  order  that  enough  rice 
may  be  produced  this  year  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  rice  ration  for  our 
soldiers  in  France,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  of  the  available  rice  lands 
be  planted. 

Quick  action  was  necessary.  Land 
owners  around  the  lake  had  to  be 
interviewed  and  permission  secured 
for  the  proposition.  This  was  done 
and  the  entire  matter  settled  in  ten 
days,  a  record  accomplishment.  Great 
credit  is  due  W.  H.  Davis,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Yolo  Water  and  Power 


Company,  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  layout  of  the  plant  was 
made  and  equipment  secured. 

The  project  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  A  contract  for 
$33,500  worth  of  engines  was 
awarded  to  the  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Company. 
This  company  will  furnish  one  60- 
horsepower  and  three  120-horse- 
power  Western  gas  engines;  one 
1 10-horsepower  Standard  engine; 
and  two  100-horsepower  West  Coast 
engines  (made  in  San  Diego).  The 
Byron  Jackson  Company  received  a 
contract  for  six  30-inch  pumps  and 
one  20-inch  pump,  totaling  $25,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome    in    installing    this  plant 


QR)  Model  Bean(fjQ 
^Cultivator^ 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Built  to  Cultivate  2  or  4  Rows 

This  Cultivator,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator, 
capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a  lighter 
tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to  work  loose 
or  sag — holds  the  wheels  always  true,  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the-  stand- 
ards and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame  bar 
has  a  double  lilting  device  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steer- 
ing device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave, 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


JR.  MONARCH  PORTABLE  BELT  OR  HORSE  POWER  PRESSES  ARE 
GUARANTEED  TO  EXCEL  ANY  BALER  MADE 

Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co. 


Vfl  1 1  If  Cm  M  A  U  In  UP  T0  YOU  TO  MAKE  Y0UR5ELF  ||  flUJ 
I  UUnV  FlftH  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  SUCCESS  11 U  ¥1 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  It  mechanical  skill.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  for 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  makes  possible.  Learn  Tract loneerino.  Automoblllne.  Re- 
pairing. Ignition.  Self-Starters.  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing.  Machinist  Trade  la 
Western  America's  Oldest.  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Over  5.000  graduates.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
mean  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  Flgueroa  at  8th.  Loe  Angeles. 


mm  iwoodin  ac  little 

B  PUMP  HOUSE 

->  33  TO  *1   rKeMONT  ST  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

J!.,i<PS   ►'OS   EVER1    SERVICE  AND  USE 

■'W  FOR  IRRIGATIOX-Power.  Belt   Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 

J.         '    MMM  uum.  Ship.  Spray,  Wine,  Oil  Mines  Steam,  Water  Works. 

I  Wind  Mills.  Road   Sprinklinp;,   Rams.  Hand,  Deep  and 

—-—^-1,3        I  Shallow  Well  Pumps  fVotilHs  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

m  W.  &  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 

Send  lor  our  large  No.  J6  Catalogue  Mailed'  Free.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  Inquire  of  your  l.ofal  l^caler  for  full  particulars 
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may  be  secured  from  the  fact  that, 
after  the  equipment  is  delivered  at 
Calistoga,  it  will  have  to  be  trucked 
for  thirty-five  miles  and  then  put  on 
barges  for  transportation  across  the 
lake.  It  will  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port 2000  gallons  of  fuel  per  day 
across  the  mountains  to  keep  the 
plant  in  operation.  All  equipment 
must  be  installed  and  the  plant  in 
operation  by  June  15. 


FEDERAL  EXPLOSIVES  LAW. 

Under  the  Federal  Explosives  Act, 
approved  by  the  President  October 
6,  1917,  and  effective  November  15, 
1917.  every  person  is  required  to 
have  a  license  for  the  purchase,  pos- 
■  session,  sale  or  use  of  explosives, 
or  ingredients  of  explosives. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  pre- 
vent disloyal  persons  from  procur- 
ing explosives  and  to  keep  explosives 
out  of  the  hands  of  persons  who  will 
not  guard  them  carefully  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  being  stolen  or 
used  by  disloyal  persons. 

Explosives  are  dynamites,  blasting 
and  shotgun  powders,  caps  and  many 
other  commodities  listed  in  the  Act, 
as  well  as  the  component  parts  of 
these  materials,  which,  under  the 
Act,  are  classed  as  ingredients. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  In- 
terior Department  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  law.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
appointed  licensing  agents  for  the  is- 
suing of  licenses  in  every  hamlet, 
village,  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  In  California  we  have  over 
700  licensors  equipped  and  commis- 
sioned to  issue  licenses.  The  county 
clerk  of  every  county  in  California 
is  appointed  a  licensor.  In  almost 
every  instance  justices  of  the  peace 
are  appointed  licensors,  as  well  as 
notaries  public. 

To  obtain  a  lieense  an  applicant 
must  appear  in  person  before  the 
licensor;  must  state  under  oath  his 
place  of  birth,  if  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen must  give  the  date  and  place  of 
naturalization.  Licenses  will  not  be 
issued  to  enemy  aliens,  or  to  sub- 
jects of  a  country  allied  with  an  en- 
emy of  the  United  States.  Subjects 
of  neutral  countries  are  entitled  to 
licenses  if  they  are  known  to  be 
loyal  and  responsible.  Licensors  are 
instructed  to  refuse  to  issue  a  li- 
cense to  any  person  not  known  to 
be  loyal  and  responsible  unless  rec- 
ommended by  reputable  citizens  of 
the  community.  A  person  who  has 
been  refused  a  license  by  a  licensor 
may  appeal  to  the  National  Council 
of  Defense  at  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
the  National  Council  of  Defense 
grants  the  appeal  it  will  make  an 
order  upon  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  issue  the  license. 

"Penalty:  Sec.  19.  That  any  per- 
son violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions made  thereunder,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment." 

Location  of  licensors,  or  other  in- 
formation regarding  the  Federal  Ex- 
plosives Act,  can  be  obtained  by 
communicating  with  John  M.  Griffin, 
United  States  Explosives  Inspector 
for  California,  Madera,  Cal. 

DEMONSTRATION  NOTES. 


State  Fair,  August  31  to  Septem- 
ber 8.  Heretofore,  visitors  have  had 
to  travel  some  to  get  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  farm  machinery.  There 
is  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing the  tractors  in  motion  instead  o? 
having  a  "dead"  exhibit,  as  last  year. 

The  Southern  California  TracUon 
and  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
has  taken  definite  steps  to  hold  an- 
other mammoth  demonstration  in 
September.  They  are  prone  not  to 
admit  that  the  Davis  affair  was  big- 
ger or  better  than  the  one  at  Los 
Angeles  last  fall,  and  they  sure  in- 
tend to  make  the  coming  demon- 
stration beat  all  others. 

The  value  of  the  Davis  demonstra- 
tion to  farmers,  as  well  as  to  deal- 
ers, is  partially  indicated  by  the 
careful  estimate  of  Manager  Eugene 
Smith  that  the  sales  and  contracts 


closed  during  the  demonstration  prob- 
ably totaled  well  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Tractor  and  implement  demonstra- 
tions cost  the  exhibitors  a  great  deal 
and  are  of  financial  value  to  the 
communities  and  business  men  where 
they  are  held.  It  may  be  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  offers 
the  best  inducements  will  get  the 
next  demonstration  if  well  located. 


TRACTOR  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


The  manufacturer  of  an  Eastern 
tractor  is  looking  for  a  California 
representative.  The  machine  weighs 
4,200  pounds,  has  drive  wheels  54x10 
inches,  a  20  horse-power  Wankesha 
motor  which  burns  kerosene  or  galo- 
line.  It  has  an  80-inch  wheel  base 
and   turns  around   a  circle  of  6% 


feet  radius.  Equipped  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  automobile  steering 
equipment,  has  speeds  forward  of  1% 
and  2?4  miles  per  hour  and  reverse. 
All  working  parts  enclosed  but  easily 
accessible.  Address  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

TRACTOR  SPECIFICATIONS  COM- 
PILED. 


A  mine  of  tractor  and  implement 
information  is  the  "1918  Tractor 
Field  Book"  just  published  by  the 
Farm  Implement  News  of  Chicago. 
It  contains  nearly  80  pages  of  spec- 
ifications of  tractors,  specifications 
of  moldboard  and  tractor  disk  plows, 
threshers,  silage  cutters,  hay  balers, 
feed  grinders,  corn  shellers,  and 
huskers.  It  contains  articles  on  op- 
eration of  tractors  and  plows.  Costs 
25  cents  in  stamps. 


The  California  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Association  is  taking  pre- 
liminary steps  for  a  striking  exhibit 
•f  tractors  and  implements  at  the 


The  Heart 
of  the 

Yuba 
Tractor 

is  the 
Ball  Tread 


THE  durability  of  the  Yuba  ma- 
chine is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  rolls  over  the 
steel  balls  in  the  tread.  Almost  the  entire 
weight  of  the  tractor  is  borne  by  the  steel 
balls. 

,  These  hard  steel  balls  run  in  the  ball  race, 
securely  held  in  place'  between  the  tread 
and  the  rigid  casting. 

The  rigid  steel  frame  glides  over  the  roll- 
ing balls  easily  and  smoothly. 

Economy  in  food  production  is  the  result 
of  using  efficient,  time-saving,  labor-saving 


and  frictionless  machines.  The  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  assures  the  lowest  possible  friction, 
and  saves  power  for  use  at  the  draw-bar. 

The  Yuba  design  has  been  worked  out 
after  several  years  experience  in  many  kinds 
of  work — always  the  feature  of  the  ball-bear- 
ing tread  has  proved  superior  to  all  others ; 
it  turns  wasted  power  into  production. 

In  these  days  of  the  greatest  food  need, 
you  want  the  tractor  that  plows  more  acres 
on  less  fuel;  more  hours  of  work  with  fewer 
stops  for  repairs;  more  profit  and  less  cost — 
that's  the  Yuba. 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 


Factories  at 
Marysville  and 
Benicia 


433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


Department  A- 3 


Model  12-20 
Model  20-35 
Model  40-70 
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COMING  EVENTS. 

California  Cattlemen's  Association,  Davis, 
June  27-28. 

California  State  Fair.  Sacramento,  August 
31  to  September  8.  inclusive. 

Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion. Oakland.  September  !»  to  October  lo. 

Sacramento  Valley  Rice  Exposition,  Willows, 
September  11. 

California  Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles.  Oc- 
tober 20  to  26. 


Field  Crops. 

Scores  of  trucks,  each  carrying 
200  to  300  sacks  of  green  peas,  are 
now  running  daily  between  Hayward 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  Gridley  rice  mill  is  to  be  en- 
larged. The  owners  of  the  mill  have 
decided  to  go  extensively  into  the 
manufacture  of  rice  flour  there. 

Practically  all  the  available  bean 
acreage  in  the  Los  Angeles  district 
is  under  cultivation.  Many  who  tried 
to  lease  land  for  bean  growing  were 
disappointed. 

Tulare  lake  region  had  some  rain 
recently  apd  reports  the  wheat  and 
barley  crop  safe,  with  a  prospect  of 
at  least  500,000  sacks  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke 
urges  a  conference  of  growers,  ship- 
pers and  county  commissioners  to 
extend  the  fruit  standardization  act 
to  include  potatoes  and  onions. 

Last  year  San  Gabriel  Valley 
planted  about  6000  acres  of  beans. 
There  will  be  planted  this  year  about 
10,000  acres.  The  time  for  planting 
blackeye  beans  is  from  June  1  to 
June  15. 

The  Reno  (Nevada)  flour  mills, 
owned  by  Paul  Berrum,*  have  been 
requested  to  cease  milling  wheat, 
and  the  5800  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand  will  be  sold  by  the  Federal 
Grain  Corporation. 

Contracts  have  been  made  in  the 
Watsonville  district  for  the  entire 
output  of  certain  growers  of  straw- 
berries, blackberries  and  loganber- 
ries at  $120  per  ton  for  the  can- 
neries and  for  processing,  according 
to  H.  A.  Hyde. 

Beet-sugar  production  in  this  coun- 
try has  exceeded  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  since  1905,  and  during 
the  five  years  mentioned  averaged 
1,303,000,000  pounds,  while  the  cane- 
sugar  crop  averaged  570,000,000 
pounds,  says  the  forthcoming  year 
book  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1917. 

State  authorities  are  rigidly  en- 
forcing the  new  laws  requiring  fair 
packing  of  fruit  products.  Straw- 
berries and  cherries  must  be  well 
colored  and  packed  with  a  uniform 
quality  of  fruit  from  bottom  to  tpp. 
While  most  growers  are  conscien- 
tiously observing  this  new  law,  a 
few  seizures  have  been  made  for  its 
violation. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  predicts  that  winter 
wheat  in  the  United  States  will 
be  572,539,000  bushels.  This  pre- 
diction is  based  on  May  1  out- 
look. The  department  reports  the 
winter  wheat  crop  on  May  1  as 
86.4  per  cent  normal,  against  78.6 
for  April  1,  giving  an  85.7  ten-year 
average.  The  forecast  for  the  total 
yield  is  572,039,000  bushels,  against 
41S,700,000  last  year. 


Deciduous. 

Cherry  growers  of  Napa  have  de- 
cided to  pay  30c  an  hour  for  picking 
and  15c  a  box  for  packing. 

Oakdale  almond  growers  have  de- 
cided to  provide  sulphuring  facili- 
ties. This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  shipping  the  nuts  to  Lodi  for 
treatment. 

The  George  H.  Hooke  Canning 
Company  of  Watsonville  will  work 
on  berries  until  September.  Apricots 
and  apples  will  be  canned  later. 
There  will  be  no  shortage  of  cans. 

While  there  are  a  few  very  good 
crops  of  prunes  in  Sonoma  county, 
the  crop  generally  is  only  fair.  The 
hay  crop  in  the  valley  is  good. 
There  was  a  light  frost  last  Thurs- 
day morning,  but  no  damage. 

While  the  apricot  crop  promises 
to  be  exceptionally  large  in  Santa 


Clara  county,  yet  the  districts  in 
which  the  prune  crop  will  be  short 
will  give  a  total  fruit  production  of 
less  than  an  average  year. 

National  Traffic  Manager  Cham- 
bers, formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  says  that  50,000  refriger- 
ator cars  will  make  their  way  to 
California  this  year  and  be  distrib- 
uted for  service  in  the  shipping  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Association 
has  just  declared  a  dividend  of  6 
per  cent.  It  has  6000  members  and 
last  year  handled  dried  apricots  to 
the  amount  of  13,000,000  pounds 
and  prunes  to  the  amount  of  105,- 
000,000  pounds. 

The  new  law  governing  standard- 
ization of  berry  weights  requires 
berry  raisers  to  pack  their  fruit  in 
containers  in  the  following  weights 
(avoirdupois)  when  offered  for  sale 
in  boxes  or  baskets:  8  ounces,  12 
ounces,  16  ounces,  28  ounces. 

On  May  1  California  peaches 
showed  a  condition  of  70  per  cent 
and  promised  a  crop  of  10,886,000 
bushels,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
about  9  per  cent  will  be  shipped  as 
fresh  fruit,  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
mainder being  used  for  canning  and 
drying.  The  exceedingly  heavy  crop 
last  year  and  the  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing early  winter  are  probably  re- 
sponsible for  lowered  vitality  of 
trees,  causing  the  failure  of  fruit  to 
set  perfectly  this  season. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  Maywood  Packing  Company 
has  decided  to  double  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  for  handling  its  olives, 
pickles  and  oil. 

The  annual  Tulare  County  Citrus 
Fair,  eliminated  last  year,  will  be 
held  again  this  year.  The  exact  date 
is  not  yet  determined. 

The  output  of  the  North  Ontario 
Packing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  will 
include  citri<  acid,  candied  peel,  or- 
ange marmalade,  orangeade. 

Eighteen  cars  of  grapefruit  from 
the  Porterville  district  were  recently 
shipped  to  market  by  the  Tulare 
County  Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit  As- 
sociation. 

With  the  close  of  the  navel  or- 
ange season,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  reports  shipments 
of  3600  cars  as  compared  with  a  sea- 
sonal average  of  14,000  cars.  The 
small  crop  was  the  result  of  extreme 
heat  on  the  one  hand  and  frost  on 
the  other.  The  present  outlook  for 
next  season's  crop  is  excellent. 


Grapes. 

Word  comes  from  Napa  county 
that  $40  a  ton  is  being  offered  for 
both  the  black  and  white  varieties 
of  wine  grapes.  • 

Miscellaneous. 

Nearly  250  tons  of  last  year's  po- 
tato crop  around  Eureka  will  be 
dried. 

The  Hollister  Advance  says:  "The 
potato  is  a  great  soldier;  eat  it — 
uniform  and  all." 

The  Placer  County  Growers'  Can- 
ning Association  at  Lincoln  will  en- 
large its  canning  plant. 

About  sixty  cars  of  strained  honey 
will  be  produced  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley the  present  season. 

The  Central  California  Honey 
Products  Co-operative  Exchange  has 
been  organized  by  Modesto  beemen. 

About  2000  have  made  inquiries 
and  400  have  applied  for  the  70 
farms  in  the  State  colonization  tract 
at  Durham. 

The  remount  station  at  Camp 
Fremont,  Menlo  Park,  has  thousands 
of  tons  of  good  stable  manure  for 
disposal  to  farmers. 

The  prune  crop  in  Butte  county 
is  100  per  cent  normal;  the  peach 
crop,  75  per  cent;  and  the  apricot 
crop,  30  per  cent. 

"Only  prejudice  is  preventing  a 
more  general  use  of  colored  beans, 
which  are  cheaper  and  have  advan- 
tages over  whites,"  we  are  told. 


The  Japanese  of  Los  Angeles  have 
organized  a  $100,000  corporation, 
known  as  the  California  Evaporated 
Products  Company,  to  dehydrate 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Peach  Growers'  Association  is 
making  plans  to  erect  a  saw  mill  in 
the  sugar  pine  forest  of  Tuolumne 
county  and  will  make  its  own  box 
shook. 

The  Yolo  Power  and  Water  Com- 
pany discontinued  irrigation  service 
to  alfalfa  fields  and,  instead,  for  two 
weeks  served  the  grain  and  rice 
fields. 

The  first  shipment  of  dried  vege- 
tables to  be  made  from  Wheatland 
drying  plant  of  the  E.  C.  Horst  Com- 
pany, a  carload  of  potatoes,  was 
made  last  Friday.  They  were  ship- 
ped to  France. 

The  outlook  for  good  crops  in 
Butte  county  is  bright,  except  the 
almond  crop,  says  Earle  Mills,  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Commissioner.  The 
almond  crop  is  estimated  30  per  cent 
of  normal. 

The  people  of  Happy  Valley,  near 
Olinda,  just  laughed  at  their  quota 
of  $1,000  for  the  third  Liberty  loan 
and  it  was  oversubscribed  in  five 
minutes  when  15  employees  of  an 
olive,  company  purchased  $1,200 
worth  of  bonds. 

One  hundred  citizens  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego  will  make  a  tour  of 
their  large  county  to  study  crop 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  learning 
just  how  much  additional  help  will 
be  needed  this  season  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  farm 
land  near  Calipatria,  Imperial  coun- 
ty, was  recorded  when  Dr.  Virginia 
T.  Smith  sold  fifty  acres,  one-half 
mile  west  of  town,  to  H.  H.  Davis 
of  Monrovia  for  $300  per  acre. 

The  Crawford  marmalade  factory 
at  Anaheim  has  grown  from  a  $10,- 
000  corporation,  with  a  1000-pound 
daily  output,  to  a  $100,000  corpora- 
tion with  a  60,000-pound  daily  ca- 
pacity in  less  than  four  years. 

Owing  to  higher  costs  of  struc- 
tural material  for  building  plants 
and  increased  costs  of  operation,  the 
tion  has  doubled  the  subscription 
price  of  memberships  from  $30  to 
$60  an  acre. 

State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission  are  supervising  estab- 
California  Olive  Growers'  Associa- 
lishment  of  model  camps  for  fruit 
workers  in  horticultural  districts  of 
the  State. 

As  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  rain 
for  the  last  two  years,  the  water 
table  in  the  Lodi  district  has  low- 
ered so  that  pumping  plant  pits 
have  to  be  deeper. 

At  the  Shire  Horse  Show  sale  at 
Crewe,  England,  an  extraordinary 
interest  was  shown.  Top  prices  for 
young  stallions  were  around  $3,000, 
and  a  number  of  the  mares  and  fil- 
lies were  in  request  at  $1,000  to 
over  $2,000. 

To  save  the  surplus  potato  crop 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion have  10,000  representatives 
working  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  encouraging  the  con- 
sumption of  potatoes. 

Chicago  fruit  jobbers  have  writ- 
ten  to   Horticultural  Commissioner 


Earle  Mills  at  Chico  that  they  could 
dispose  of  a  carload  of  persimmons 
daily,  and  that  a  similar  market 
could  be  developed  in  other  cities  by 
judicious  advertising. 

The  State  co-operative  association 
of  beekeepers  has  been  organized 
under  the  name  of  "California  Co- 
operative Honey  Exchange."  M.  C. 
Richter  at  Modesto  is  the  secretary. 
Three-fourths  of  the  beekeepers  of 
the  State  have  joined  this  organiza- 
tion. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Company 
has  completed  the  erection  of  a 
large  building,  100x200  feet  and 
three  stories  high,  at  its  vegetable 
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drying  plant,  one  mile  south  of  Los 
Molinos,  and  installed  the  machinery 
for  the  peeling  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  etc. 

Potato  growers  have  no  State  as- 
sociation a?  yet,  but  Col.  Weinstock's 
office  in  San  Francisco  has  received 
a  number  of  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  California  and  especially  from  El 
Dorado  county.  Growers  around 
Fresno  are  making  plans  to  form  a 
local  association. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  50,000  res- 
idents with  previous  farm  experi- 
ence have  agreed  to  work  two  to 
fifteen  days  in  the  harvest  fields  dur- 
ing summer,  if  their  services  are 
needed.  Similar  results  have  been 
secured  in  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States. 

The  Bryson  Squirrel  Control  As- 
sociation of  southern  Monterey 
county  ordered  875  pounds  of  poi- 
soned barley  for  squirrel  control 
one  day  recently,  according  to  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  J.  B.  Hick- 
man of  Aromas,  who  is  in  charge  of 
squirrel  control  in  that  county. 

L.  C.  Quimby  of  Modesto  has 
drafted  for  the  Stanislaus  county 
farm  bureau  a  resolution  to  for- 
ward to  Congress  relative  to  equali- 
zation of  grain  and  pork  prices.  The 
growers  seek  a  guarantee  of  a  price 
for  hogs  equivalent  to  a  pound  of 
pork  for  11  to  13  pounds  of  corn. 

Olive  mills  have  been  notified  of 
the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  olive  oil  into  the  United 
States  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 
This  has  been  protested  vigorously 
by  the  fish  packing  industry  of  the 
State,  as  olive  oil  is  essential  to,  and 
no  substitute  can  be  employed  for, 
California  sardines. 

California's  fourth  annual  wild 
flower  festival  will  open  in  San  Jose, 
May  10,  and  last  five  days.  The 
utility  of  native  plants,  trees  and 
grasses  in  relation  to  war  will  be 
demonstrated.  There  will  be  a 
display  of  growths  that  have  either 
food  or  medicinal  value,  and  of 
honey  plants. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers' 
Association  has  contracted  50,000 
tons  of  tomatoes,  according  to  Sec- 
retary S.  Fujii;  and  the  canneries 
they  proposed  to  build  will  not  be 
necessary  this  year.  There  are  about 
8000  acres  in  the  association  the 
crop  from  some  of  which  had  been 
contracted  before  joining  the  organ- 
ization. 

The  University  of  California  has 
adopted  a  new  calendar  for  the  Uni- 
versity year  1918-19.  Regular  Uni- 
versity exercises  will  be  resumed  in 
the  fall  on  October  1,  instead  of  the 
third  week  of  August,  as  in  the  past. 
The  changes  have  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  imperative  need  for  sup- 
plying labor  during  the  "peak  load" 
of  the  harvest  season  in  California. 


MILLIONS  OF  GRAIN  BAGS 
AFLOAT. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Seven  million  standard  Calcutta 
grain  bags  are  on  the  ocean  to  ar- 
rive in  California  on  or  before  July 
1,  the  last  4,000,000  having  lefc 
Calcutta  May  14.  These  were  bought 
by  special  arrangement  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion through  the  British  Embassy 
at  prices  which  will  enable  the  en- 
tire 7,000,000  bags  to  be  sold  to 
country  dealers  at  26  %c.  The  lat- 
ter are  allowed  lc  plus  the  freight 
of  %c  to  14  c,  making  the  price  to 
grain  farmers  about  27c  or  28c. 
As  about  23,000,000  bags  had  al- 
ready been  sold  to  growers  at  25c 
and  26c,  it  is  felt  that  the  situation 
is  well  in  hand  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  sacks  for  all,  according  to 
W.  A.  Starr  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion's San  Francisco  office.  Farmers 
who  order  in  bale  lots  of  1000  bags 
each  may  be  able  to  get  the  bags  at 
one  cent  less  from  importers  than 
from  country  dealers.  The  bags  to 
arrive  are  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  various  importers. 

One    hundred    Sacramento  city 


grammar  school  boys  have  con- 
verted the  two  vacant  city  blocks 
opposite  the  Capitol  into  a  popcorn 


war  garden.  The  two  blocks  have 
an  area  of  about  eight  acres,  all  of 
which  was  planted  to  popcorn  by  the 


boys,  who  have  contracted  to  sell 
the  crop  to  a  local  seed  company  for 
4  y2  c  a  pound. 
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ALL  year  'round  utility  characterizes  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.     It  performs  its  varied  duties  regularly, 
season  by  season.    It  is  a  "man-of-all-work." 

It  plows.    It  harrows.    It  plants.    It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  better 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  all.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  operates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  does  prac- 
tically everything'  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  work. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3%  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

//  travels  on  its  own  endless  traces  which  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sands  gumbo,  mud  and 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

i  The  Cleveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine  and  will  rum 
in  a  twelve  foot  circle. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  well  known  motor  truck  engineer — and  is 
manufactured  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.  The 
sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  prevent  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.  The  sections  are 
joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 


Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  are  of  the 
best. 

Every  step  must  be  taken  this  year  that  will  speed 
up  farm  work — that  will  enable  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  will  help  produce — and  increase  harvests. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  already  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  producing  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Cleveland  —  and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

You  too  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency— and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Write  to  us  now  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  BG,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Farm  Records  That  Increase  Profits 


(Continued  from  page  637.) 


day  book  and  a  journal,  or  how  to 
take  a  trial  balance,  in  order  to  keep 
good  farm  accounts. 

I  I  I  I  1  I    TIME  rONSl'MRD. 

The  time  required  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  objections  to  a  bookkeep- 
ing system,  but  the  New  York  inves- 
tigations showed  that  on  53  farms 
where  satisfactory  records  were  kept 
it  took  only  from  two  to  ten  minutes 
per  day— five  minutes  being  the  av- 
erage. Of  course,  to  this  would  have 
to  be  added  a  number  of  hours  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  close  the  ac- 
counts. The  work  soon  becomes  a 
regular  habit,  much  the  same  as  do- 
ing any  regular  chores;  It  becomes 
fixed  so  that  it  isn't  in  any  sense  a 
burden. 

ADAPT    YOUB    SYSTEM    TO    YOUR    IX  DF- 
_  VIDBAL  NEEDS. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  give  you  a  ready-made  sys- 
tem suited  to  the  needs  of  your  par- 
ticular farm.  That  would  be  im- 
possible because  there  are  no  two 
farms  that  should  have  exactly  the 
same  bookkeeping  system.  Further- 
more, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  covered  the  matter  fully  in 


alyzing  the  Farm  Business";  746, 
"The  Farmer's  Income";  782,  "The 
Use  of  a  Diary  for  Farm  Accounts." 

You  will  find  that  these  Govern- 
ment systems  are  not  theoretical 
ones.  They  have  been  tried  for  years 
with  many  different  types  of  farm- 
ing and  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions, and  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction. 

TIIR  AUTHOR'S  SYSTEM  OF  KEEPING 
LIVESTOCK  RECORDS. 

But  I  have  never  seen  a  system  of 
keeping  livestock  records  described 
that  seemed  entirely  satisfactory,  so 
I  am  going  to  illustrate  and  describe 
my  system,  which  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  testing,  and  it  seems 
to  answer  every  purpose. 

When  a  calf  is  born  a  3x5  record 
card  is  filled  out,  giving  the  calf's 
number  (which  is  always  the  num- 
ber of  her  ear  tag),  her  name,  the 
date  of  birth  and  the  date  when 
she  should  be  bred.  We  breed  all 
heifers  at  17  months  so  that  they 
will  calve  when  26  months  old.  This 
card  is  then  placed  in  a  filing  box 
containing  a  set  of  monthly  guide 
cards,   or   rather   two   sets,   as  we 
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a  series  of  very  practical  bulletins. 
Prof.  Spillman,  agriculturist  in 
charge  of  farm  management  investi- 
gations, had  his  men  start  out  on 
the  hypothesis  that  bookkeeping  was 
the  merest  common  sense,  and  could 
be  rid  of  all  its  technicalities  and 
complications;  that  a  system  could 
be  devised  which  could  be  mastered 
by  the  average  farmer  in  thirty  min- 
utes. 

So  a  new  system  was  the  result. 
Prof.  Spillman  urged  it  on  a  farmer 
in  Missouri  who  was  5  3  years  old, 
and  who  protested  that  he  was  past 
the  age  of  learning  now  tricks.  The 
demonstrator,  however,  began  copy- 
ing the  records  of  the  farm  into  the 
new  book  and  the  farmer  watched. 
In  a  half  hour  he  had  mastered  it, 
and  a  year  later  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  part  with  it  for  $500. 

INSTRUCTIVE  BULLETINS  FOR  THE 
'ASKING: 

A  bulletin  was  prepared,  describ- 
ing the  system  fully,  as  were  sev- 
eral others,  and  every  farmer  should 
send  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletins:  No.  511.  "Farm  Bookkeep- 
ing"; 572,  "A  System  of  Farm  Cost 
A-oounting";  661,  "Methods  of  An- 


have  to  plan  for  more  than  one  year. 
The  heifer  I  selected  to  illustrate 
this  system  was  born  in  July,  1914, 
so  her  card  was  put  in  front  of  the 
December  guide  card  for  1915. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  when 
all  cards  have  been  taken  out  and 
used  in  the  proper  way,  I  take  the 
guide  card  for  that  month  from  the 
front  and  put  it  back  of  all  the 
others.  In  this  way  the  cards  keep 
constantly  working  forward,  and 
those  for  the  current  month  are  al- 
ways before  me,  showing  what  heif- 
ers are  to  be  bred  that  month. 
When  the  heifer  is  bred  the  card  is 
turned  over  and  a  record  made, 
showing  the  date  of  breeding,  the 
bull  used,  and  the  date  on  which 
she  should  show  in.  heat,  provided 
she  is  not  with  calf. 

The  card  is  then  placed  under  the 
proper  month  in  another  set^  of 
monthly  guide  cards,  and  if  the 
heifer  passes  over  her  heat  period 
safely  the  date  on  which  she  is  due 
to  calve  is  noted,  and  the  card  is 
filed  under  that  month. 

Of  course,  cards  for  older  cows  are 
also  kept  in  the  same  file,  so  I 
watch  two  months  ahead,  in  order 
to   know   when   a   cow   should  be 


dried,  as  we  give  every  cow  from  six 
to  eight  weeks'  rest. 

When  the  heifer  or  cow  calves, 
the  date  is  entered  on  the  card,  and 
the  card  is  filed  ahead  again,  show- 
ing when  she  should  be  bred  the  next 
time.  The  one  card  can  be  used  for 
several  years,  and 

IT  BEATS  ANY  HERDSMAN'S  BOOK  I 
EVER  SAW. 

As  you  can  tell  each  month  what 
heifers  and  cows  should  be  bred  and 
when  they  pass  through  their  heat 
periods  safely;  what  cows  should  be 
dried,  and  what  ones  are  due  to 
freshen. 

When  a  heifer  is  born  I  also  make 
out  a  double  card  7%x9% — that  Is, 
a  card  9%xl4%  folded  the  narrow 
way.  On  the  front  at  the  top  is 
given  the  number,  name  and  date  of 
birth,  and  at  the  bottom  an  outline 
showing  the  markings  of  the  animal. 
The  center  part  of  the  card  is  re- 
served for  a  lifetime  breeding  and 
calving  record,  showing  the  bull 
used,  the  date  of  breeding,  date  due, 
date  calved,  sex,  name  and  number 
of  calf,  and  its  disposition,  date  and 
price. 

On  the  back  of  the  card  the  ani- 
mal's pedigree  is  given,  and  I  should 
mention  right  here  that  we  keep 
just  as  careful  track  of  the  breeding 
and  production  of  our  grade  cows  as 
we  do  of  the  registered  ones.  We 
study  the  blood  lines  closely  so  as 
to  breed  for  best  results;  we  weigh 
the  milk  of  each  cow  at  every  milk- 
ing, and  test  once  a  month.  Frank- 
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Save,  1-6  to  1-4  power  coeta.   Kn.il  bolt 
allppage.  belt  trouble,— la  faater.cli 
—•area  time,  money,  trouble. 

Blower  and  cutter  work  Independent. 
Ir.  Speed  up  fart  —  or  alow  it  down!  — 
Speed  of  knife  ahaftrcmalna  theeatne. 
our  aires  of  Alfalfa  ruttera  with 
Book  explains  All.  It'i 
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Pacific  Implement  Co..  Gen.  Agls. 

San  Franciaco.Cal. 
Sin. lie  j  Mra.C.Daal  o 3  Mamlawac.Wis. 


Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SMALLEY  Book 
FREE! 

Tli <>i;-». nil*  S 
rjuLVk-rl  aaal« 
rich«-r,  hrftcr  cut  •) 
•  ■■<:'.    With  the  famoua  patent**? 
Rcciittlntr  AttachiDt-nt,  they're 
makinir  dandy  f>eds,  turnine  rouyh- 
•tre  into  trim*  tin  a*  meal,  tmitming 
hi.ir-.t-iittl.-,  nh'-t-p,  poultry,  at  *  16^ 
to  oVi  coat-reduction!  Think  of  It! 

Male***  wonderful  comb  I  nation 
meal-  f  rods  from  clover,  corn  a  talk*, 
•napped  corn,  bean  straw,  pea 
vinm,  oat*,  rye— Cracks  peak,  corn. 
I>< -anal  —  Handles  leaves,  stem  ana 
nil!  S-v.«  waste  —  docan't  Injur* 
color  of  bay  I 

Mi-ftl  capacities  ranee  from  1090 
ta'JIi-iO  lbe.  per  hoar  toOO  to  900  lbs. 
meal  per  hour  wi.fa  Junior  Mill 
driven  by  6  to  8  h,  p.  t  iiKii  u  . 

Smalley 
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Make*  alio  filling  as  easy  ss  A  H  CI 

Grip  houk  Force-feed  TABLE  and 
paddle  roller  automatically  feeds 
the  powerful,  swiftly  revotvintr, 
lawn-mower-like  knlveel  — turnt  out 
fine  cut  ensilsre  of  unbeatable  nch- 
neas  —  Increases  «Uo  tOQDage— pays 
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top  apron.  Book  < 
FREE- With  aamplr 


TESTED 

JACKS 


In  I 

California 

see 


J.  w. 

McCord 

Hanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Colts. 
They  sire  the  best  mule  marea. 


DOES  BETTER  WORK 
COSTS  YOU  LESS 


THE  Viking-  Cream 
Separator  is  made 
of  the  finest  grades  of 
iron  and  tool  steel  in 
the  largest  separator 
factory  In  the  world. 
It  costs  you  less  but 
there  is  no  finer  ma- 
chine made  than  the 

V 

W  CREAM 
f  SEPARATOR? 

Easy  running,  has  greater 
capacity,  close  skimming, 
easy  to  clean,  strong  and 
durable.  Write  us  now  for 
the  Fraw  Viking  Separa- 
tor Bowk  and  learn  why 
the  Viking  is  used  ail  over 
the  world. 

E.    J.    Chnbbnrk  Co. 

731  Market  St.. 
-  'M  Francisco.  CaV 


Easy  Milking  and  a  Full  Pail 

are  the  natural  result  of  a  healthy  udder. 
When  a  cow  freshena,  ber  udder  ahould  be 
liven  careful  attention.  Caked  Bag.  ao  likely 
to  occur  then,  la  Quickly  removed  by  apply- 
ing Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Sorea,  cuta.  cfaapa.  brulaea,  cracks,  bunchea 
and  Inflammation  quickly  ret  pond  to  Ha  heal* 
Ing,  penetrating  effect.  Try  Bag  Balm  and 
you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  feed  daalars  aad  druggista.  Va  large  fits 
package*    Send  for  booklet,  ,TDairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndenvUle.  Vt. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

powerful  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CQ1TTAGI00S  ABORT IM 

Most  valuable  la  controlling  abortion, 
bringini.  ofler-birth  end  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kill*  the  infecting  germs,  heels  the 
uterus,  removes  the  slime  and  acid—no 
odor  — no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lyaol.  Lugol't  solution,  carbolic  end  cretols— 
muchsater.  Send loroor  Bulletla52.  *  Conta- 
gious Abortion,"  and  testUDony  from  lead- 
ing brceoVrs.  For  sale  at  your  drutRists. 
Gff>*"i  1  Tiw'-ton?-—  Mataisce.  Wis. 
3421  '  S°*  Dicainaon  8L 
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Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  la  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.  If  It  la  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
It.  Only  the  original  carries  this 
signature. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA,  KANS. 
AMABTXiLO,  TEX. 


For  Blackleg: 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 
Holds  the  record  of  Immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calvee  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Brrson  Blk..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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ly,  I  don't  consider  a  man  competent 
to  handle  a  registered  herd  success- 
fully until  he  has  done  with  a  grade 
herd  all  of  the  things  that  he  will 
"be  expected  to  do  with  the  regis- 
tered herd. 

CARD  SHOW8  COW'S  RECORD  FOR  EIGHT 
YEARS. 

On  the  inside  pages  of  this  card 
are  eight  sections,  each  one  of  which 
will  keep  a  cow's  record  for  a  year. 
At  the  top  of  each  section  we  show 
the  number  of  the  calf  dropped — 
that  is,  the  number  of  calves  she  has 
had — the  date  fresh,  and  the  season. 

Then  we  start  in  with  the  month 
during  which  she  freshened  and  keep 
her  record  until  she  is  dried  up, 
showing  each  month  the  number  of 
days  she  was  milked,  the  pounds  of 
milk,  the  per  cent  of  cream  shown 
by  the  Babcock  test,  the  pounds  of 
butterfat  produced  (multiply  the 
quantity  of  milk  by  the  per  cent  of 
the  test) ;  the  rate  paid  us  by  the 
creamery;  the  value  of  the  cream 
(multiply  the  pounds  of  fat  by  the 
rate);  the  value  of  the  skim  milk 
for  the  hogs  (multiply  the  market 
price  of  hogs  in  cents  per  pound  by 

5  if  skim  milk  is  used  alone,  or  by 

6  if  used  with  grain,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  value  of  100  pounds  of 
skim  milk);  and  the  total  value  of 
the  cream  and  skim  milk  for  the 
month. 

The  totals  and  averages  at  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  show  just 
what  the  cow  has  done  for  the  en- 
tire lactation  period.  As  the  aver- 
age cow  produces  for  eight  lactation 
periods  before  she  is  sent  to  the 
slaughter  house,  this  one  card  will 
keep  her  record  for  a  lifetime. 

RECORDS  FOR  THE  HOGS  ARE  KEPT  ON 
A   SIMILAR  BASIS. 

The  same  3x5  follow-up  card  is 
used  when  the  gilt  should  be  bred 
the  first  time,  and  later  when  her 
heat  period  is,  when  she  is  due  to 
farrow  and  when  she  did  farrow. 

The  larger  card  has  the  same 
spaces  for  the  pedigree  on  the  back, 
but  the  front  side  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. At  the  top  we  give  our 
herd  number  (always  corresponding 
with  the  hog's  ear  tag),  the  registry 
number  and  the  name;  from  whom 
purchased,  date  and  price;  date  born 
and  markings.  In  giving  the  mark- 
ings we  use  a  rubber  stamp  to  rep- 
resent the  two  ears  artd  we  show  the 
ear  notchings,  as  each  litter  is  ear- 
notched  at  birth. 

The  balance  of  the  front  page  is 
devoted  to  a  breeding,  farrowing  and 
sales  record,  giving  the  date  bred, 
boar  used,  date  farrowed  and  num- 
ber of  pigs  in  the  litter.  The  rub- 
ber stamp  is  used  to  show  the  notch- 
ings. When  the  pigs  are  numbered 
(ear-tagged)  they  are  also  named 
and  registered,  and  all  of  this  in- 
formation is  put  on  the  card.  Then 
as  each  pig  is  sold  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  date  and  price  are  re- 
corded. Or,  if  a  gilt  is  kept  in  the 
herd,  a  notation  to  this  effect  is 
made.  The  inside  pages  are  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  breeding,  far- 
rowing and  sales  record  on  the  first 
page,  and  there  is  just  about  enough 
space  so  that  one  card  will  answer 
for  a  sow  for  a  lifetime. 

According  to  most  systems,  a  sep- 
arate card  is  kept  for  each  litter,  as 
well  as  one  for  the  sow  herself. 
This  requires  more  blanks  and  more 
work,  makes  mistakes  more  liable, 
and  does  not  enable  you  to  have 
everything  before  you  at  one  time. 

None  of  the  cards  that  I  have 
described  can  be  purchased  ready- 
made.  I  planned  them  myself  and 
had  my  printer  get  them  out  for 


me.  Your  printer  can  do  the  same 
for  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
sample  blanks  if  you  will  write  me 
at  519  Marsh-Strong  building,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  de- 
termined to  put  its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  in  a  campaign  to  place  Pacific 
Coast  farming  on  a  scientific,  sys- 
tematic, highly  profitable  basis,  and 
as  its  livestock  writer  I  want  you  to 
feel  free  to  write  me  at  any  time 
for  additional  information,  advice  or 
assistance.  "The  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  our  subscribers"  is  our 
slogan,  and  you  will  find  us  always 
at  your  service. 


BEAN  VINE  CUTTER. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
December  15  you  have  a  bean  ar- 
ticle in  which  a  wire  cutter  is  men- 
tioned. I  had  30  acres  of  Lady 
Washingtons  on  rich  sub-irrigated 
alluvial  soil.  The  vines  made  a  per- 
fect mat,  growing  12  to  20  feet  long. 
I  had  to  pull  the  vines  by  hand, 
adding  $700  to  the  expense.  Could 
you  describe  the  vine  cutter  you 
mentioned? — W.  W.  H.,  Anderson, 
Shasta  county. 

[Answered  by  Roy  E.  Miller,  Fresno.] 

S.  P.  Frisselle's  tepary  beans  at 
Kearney  were  matted  solid.  He  used 
a  vine  cutter  before  the  wheeled 
bean  cutter.  The  bean  cutter  had 
a  rather  high  #arch  and  seat,  and 
two  weed  knives  cutting  inward,  and 
just  beneath  the  surface.  The  vine 
cutter  or  vine  runner  clipper,  used 
sometimes  in  a  vineyard  where  sum- 
mer growth  is  excessive  to  drive  over 
the  interlocking  runners  between  the 
rows,  is  simply  made  by  fastening 
flanges  on  old  mower  wheels,  fas- 
tening the  wheels  on  a  short  axle 
and  driving  them  between  the  rows. 

A  blacksmith  makes  a  flange  of 
proper  diameter  from  an  old  steel 
tire  or  other  material,  sharpens  it 
and  attaches  it  by  means  of  U-bolts 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  If  the 
flange  is  wide  and  sharp  enough, 
and  the  load  is  heavy  enough,  the 
vines  are  effectively  clipped.  By 
proper  spacing  on  the  axle,  the  driver 
may  straddle  the  rows  in  the  bean 
field. 


The  Famous 
Locke  Jerseys 


will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  farm  of  the  owners, 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  on  Thursday,  June 
27,  1918. 

The  85  cows  now  in  milk  include  the  grand  champions 
Empress  Lass  and  Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of  L.,  and 
every  one  of  them  will  be  sold,  embracing  the  most 
wonderful  group  of  show  ring  winners  and  producers 
ever  sold  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND 
PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager    SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P.  I.  B. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  F».  I.  K.,  191S 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOULLLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred.  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  lone, 
staple,  white  wool.   Yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.         Breeder  and  Importer. 
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Save  Mon 

ey^nd  Feed* 

thaCYCI 

LOI 
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Let    Us    Quote    You  on 

Wood  Stave  Pipe — Wood 
Tanks  and  allied  products. 


Investigate  silos  and  silo  uses  thoroughly — then 
you  will  realize  that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  stock 
without  a  silo.  We  have  supplied  wood  tanks  and 
wood  stave  pipe  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  25 
years  and  NOW  WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  OUR 
SILO — it's  the  silo  you  will  want  for  your  farm — 
we  call  it 

The  CYCLONE  Silo 

because  it  is  that  kind  of  a  silo.    Can't  blow  down 
— can't  warp  or  change  its  shape.  Investigate  it. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

275-D    OAK  STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

jr*  NATIONAL 

r    >k>    "ssi^lil§ts>  O       TANK  & 

^%        *0  PIPE  CO., 

I Q>  j&Tk  7    J*    27S"D  0ak  Street* 

-  ■  yQvT        /  *      Portland,  Oregon. 

X  4"        /jf     Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me 
^    your  Silo  Feed  Book  and  in- 
formation about  the  CYCLONE 
SILO. 

Name  


P.R.P. 


Address 
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Holstein  Sale  at  Sacramento  a  Big  One 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Completed  entries  for  the  fourth 
sale  of  Holsteins  at  Sacramento  on 
Juno  5  and  6  show  125  head  of  fe- 
males and  15  bulls.  The  California 
Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Com- 
pany, who  will  manage  the  sale,  re- 
ports this  to  be  one  of  the  best  of- 
ferings of  its  size  in  the  Holstein 
history  of  the  State.  A  number  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  the  State  are 
consigning  some  of  the  best  in  their 
herds. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons'  consignment 
consists  of  12  head,  4  cows,  6  bred 
heifers,  and  2  bulls.  Included  in 
the  cows  is  a  23-pound  grand- 
daughter of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
The  heifers  are  by  such  sires  as  King 
Mead  of  Riverside  and  Prince  Gel- 
sche  Walker,  and  out  of  dams  with 
records  up  to  27  pounds.  The 
cream  of  the  consignment  is  a  young 
bull,  Segis  Pontiac  Abbekerk,  whose 
dam  has  just  completed  a  record  of 
35.07  in  seven  days,  and  her  three 
sisters  have  records  from  30  to  44 
pounds.  His  three  nearest  dams' 
records  average  32.91  pounds.  He 
is  a  fine  individual  and  just  ready 
for  service. 


The  Henderson  Co.  have  consigned 


Changeling  Tidy  Abbekerk  Gem.  Batter 
7  days,  35.07  lb».;  30  days,  130.63  lbs. 
Her  son  will  be  in  Sacramento  sale. 


25  cows  and  heifers  and  5  bulls. 
The  females  are  mostly  first  and 
second  calf  heifers,  and  heifers  car- 
rying their  first  calves.  Most  of 
them  are  bred  to  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites,  who  was  the  first  bull 
in  the  world  whose  seven  nearest 
dams  averaged  over  30  pounds.  The 
bulls  are  good  individuals  and  have 
good  production  breeding  back  of 
them.  The  Henderson  consignment 
consists  of  young  stock  carefully  se- 
lected. 

The  Bonita  Stock  Farm  consign- 
ment consists  of  10  heifers  and  2 
young  bulls.  Among  the  heifers  is 
one  out  of  a  22.85-pound  grand- 
daughter of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
and  by  a  33-pound  sire,  a  daughter 
of  Admiral  Walker  Prilly  out  of  a 
22.42-pound  four-year-old  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
on  sire's  side  and  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac on  dam's  side.  Nine  of  the 
ten  heifers  are  bred  to  Supreme 
Glista  Pietje,  their  33-pound  herd 
sire. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company's  con- 
signment of  15  head  consists  of  12 
females  and  3  bulls.  Most  of  the 
lows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  Prince 
Alcartra  Korndyke,  40.-pound  son  of 
Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world's  greatest 
milch  cow.  Among  them  is  a  27- 
pound  sister  of  Jane  Korndyke.  Two 
of  the  bulls  consigned  are  sired  by 
Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  and  out 
of  a  24-pound  dam. 


The  Pacific  States  Corporation  is 
consigning  4  splendid  heifers.  One 
out  of  a  28-pound  dam  and  by  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Jannek,  is  bred  to 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac,  W.  J.  Hig- 
don's  36-pound  bull;  two  grand- 
daughters of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker, 
bred  to  King  Sadie  Vale  Rose,  and 
a  yearling  daughter  of  King  Korn- 
dyke Sadie  Vale  22nd,  not  bred. 

The  Buena  Alta  herd  of  Oakland 
is  contributing  11  females  and  2 
bulls.  Among  the  cows  is  Bonanza 
Pontiac  Korndyke,  with  a  record  of 
29.13  pounds  made  as  a  three-year- 
old;  Terrace  Lawn  Beets  De  Kol 
Pauline,  with  a  22.12-pound  record 
as  a  junior  two-year-old,  and  Lady 
Ivaloy  2nd,  with  a  26.41-pound  rec- 
ord. Among  the  heifers  offered  is 
Riverview  Bracelet  Brett,  who  was 
first  in  her  class  at  most  of  the  fairs 
last  fall.  Mr.  Heroux  is  also  con- 
signing the  young  proven  sire,  Model 
Domino  Glista,  grandson  of  Model 
King  Segis  Konigin  on  sire's  side 
and  of  30-pound  cow,  Glista  Cora, 
whose  sire  is  Prince  Ybma  Spofford 
6th.  Most  of  the  females  iri  this 
consignment  are  bred  to  Model  Dom- 
ino Glista. 

McAlister  &  Sons  have  contrib- 
uted 30  head  of  good  ones  from  their 
great  herd,  including  a  30-pound 
four-year-old,  a  splendid  individual 
and  safe  in  calf  to  It;  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker  out  of  a  28- 
pound  dam  and  32-pound  granddam; 
seven  daughters  of  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale  27th  out  of  dams  with 
records  up  to  29  pounds;  three 
daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  22nd;  four  daughters  of  the 
37-pound  bull,  King  Segis  Pontiac; 
two  daughters  of  King  Segis  De  Kol 
Korndyke,  sire  of  a  40-pound  four- 
year-old;  two  daughters  of  a  34- 
pound  son  of  King  Segis,  and  other 
good  ones.  Many  of  these  are  bred 
to  the  great  herd  sire,  It.  The  two 
bulls  are  sons  of  King  Sadie  Vale 
27,  one  from  a  29-pound  four-year- 
old  and  the  other  from  a  22.95- 
pound  cow  who  is  three-fourths  sis- 
ter to  a  40-pound  cow. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  and  Rose- 
mains  Rancho  are  also  consigning. 
We  have  not  yet  secured  the  data 
on  these  consignments,  but  will  pub- 
lish them  next  week. 

HOLSTEINS   AVEEAGE   $375  AT 
MODESTO. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

The  first  consignment  sale  of  the 
North  San  Joaquin  Holstein  breed- 
ers, held  at  Modesto  last  Thursday, 
was  an  unqualified  success.  Not 
only  was  it  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  financial  returns  to 
the  consignors,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  good  breeding  stock  was 
dispersed  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
develop  the  breeding  and  dairy  in- 
dustries. Thirty-four  head,  includ- 
ing cows  in  milk,  heifers  and  young 
bulls,  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
$375  per  head.  Most  of  the  stock 
had  not  been  fitted,  and  entered  the 
sale's  ring  in  working  clothes.  There 
were  a  number  of  old  cows  and  sev- 
eral with  defective  udders.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  buyers, 
most  of  them  local. 

The  top  price  was  $605,  paid  by 
H.  H.  Wallis  of  Crows  Landing  for 
Senorita  Ceres  Mechtilde,  a  young 
daughter  of  Josephus  of  Ceres,  con- 
signed by  R.  E.  Holmes.  Her  sister, 
Holland  Aaggie  Belle  Colantha,  also 


consigned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  went  to  R. 
C.  Sturgeon  for  $535.  Fourteen  head 
of  cows  and  heifers,  consigned  by 
J.  M.  Benoit,  brought  an  average  of 
$420  per  head.  Ten  head  of  cows 
and  heifers,  consigned  by  Gotshall 
&  Magruder,  averaged  $400  per 
head.  Three  head,  consigned  by 
Pelandale  Farm,  averaged  $380  per 
head. 

The  two  largest  buyers  were  R.  C. 
Sturgeon  of  Tulare,  who  secured  five 
head  for  $2,090,  and  William  Leh- 
feedt  of  Livingston,  who  bid  in  four 
head  for  $1,790.     Both  are  laying 


the  foundation  for  purebred  Holstein 

herds. 

Five  young  bulls  sold  for  an  av- 
erage of  $142  per  head,  the  top 
price  being  $165  for  a  four-months- 
old  calf  sired  by  Colantha  Sir  Pon- 
tiac Aaggie,  consigned  by  Gotshall 
&  Magruder. 

The  sale  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  California  Breeders' 
Sales  and  Pedigree  Company.  Col. 
Cy  Clark  officiated  as  auctioneer. 

The  salt  in  butter  will  remain  in 
grains,  not  being  dissolved,  if  the 
butter  is  worked  very  dry. 


SEGIS  PONTIAC  ABBEKERK 

Consigned  to 

SACRAMENTO  SALE 

June  5-6,  1918 

Great  Records  -  Individuality  -  Faultless  Breeding; 

i 

.    Combined  In  one  of  the  greatest  young  bulls  ever  led  into  a  sales  ring. 

Dam's  Record   35.07  lbs.  7  days.    130.63  lbs.  30  days. 

Dam's  Dam   31.70  122.06 

Sire's  Dam  32.20  130.14 


Average   32.01  130.01 

His  dam  has  three  sisters  above  30  lbs.  that  average  36.35,  including  one  above  44  lbs. 
His  dam's  dam  has  eight  sisters  above  30  lbs. 
His  sire's  dam  has  seven  siBters  above  30  lbs. 

He  has  a  senior  three-year-old  sister  with  the  state  record  of  34.46  and  138.43  in  30 
days  that  is  the  dam  of  a  young  bull  that  we  are  keeping  to  head  our  herd. 

His  dam,  a  magnificent  individual,  is  one  of  the  greatest  cows  we  ever  owned.  (See 
cut  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  She  has  just  made  her  second  record  above  34  lbs.  and 
has  milked  111.2  lbs.  in  a  day.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy,  one  of  the 
breed's  leading  sires,  and  her  dam  a  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince  with  nine  30-lb. 
daughters. 

His  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  33.68  lbs.  butter  and  825  lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 

His  three  nearest  dams  average  112.0  lbs.  milk  in  one  day  and  765  lbs.  in  7  days 

Never  before  in  this  state  has  there  been  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  your  own  price  a 
bull  from  a  35-lb.  cow  whose  dam  is  almost  a  32-lb.-  cow  and  in  which  is  combined  to 
so  great  an  extent  the  many  qualities  sought  after  by  all  breeders. 

It  is  an  opportunity  that  may  not  come  again  in  many  a  day.    Do  not  miss  it.  . 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORP.       WOODLAND,  CAL. 


"CALF-WAY"  MILKER 


The  Calf-Way  Milker  is  milking  thousands  of  cows  without 
injuring  them  in  any  way,  because,  unlike  all  other  Milkers, 
it  gets  the  milk  from  the  cow  by  a  downward  squeeze,  as  you  can 
see  in  the  above  illustration. 


The  Calf-Way  is  reducing  the  labor  cost  of  milking  in  some 
instances  by  more  than  one-half.  It  does  not  require  an  extra 
man  to  follow  with  pail  stripping. 

CALF-WAY  MILKER  CO.  461  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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A  Vitiated  Condensed  Milk  Product 


To  the  Editor:  The  life  of  the 
dairy  industry  is  at  stake,  not  only 
in  California  but  in  the  whole  United 
States.  We  must  act  at  once  to 
stop  tke  use  of  coconut  oil  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butterfat  in  condensed 
milk.  A  compound  product  of  al- 
leged skimmed  milk  and  coconut  oil, 
packed  by  a  prominent  condensed 
milk  company,  at  four  of  their  larg- 
est factories,  is  now  being  offered  to 
the  trade  of  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity by  the  company's  brokers. 
Some  jobbers  hare  stocked  it  and  it 
is  beginning  to  go  out  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

It  is  illegally  labeled,  for  the 
skimmed  milk  in  it  is  not  up  to  the 
State  or  Federal  standard.  This 
feature  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
course  by  the  food  authorities  and 
if  they  are  to  continue  the  company 
will  hare  to  bring  their  milk  solids 
up  or  amend  their  label.  This  may 
cause  a  temporary  setback,  but  we 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
will  he  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
puttiag  out  such  an  article. 

This  is  a  fraud  on  the  public,  be- 
cause, while  the  product  is  pure  and 
has  some  nutritive  value,  coconut  oil 
cannot  have  the  same  high  food 
value  as  butterfat  in  its  natural 
combination  with  the  other  milk 
solids. 

Secondly,  this  company  is  saving, 
by  separating  the  expensive  item  of 
butterfat  and  using  the  cheap  sub- 
stitute, coconut  oil,  at  least  $1.60 
per  case,  but  they  are  only  giving 
the  dealer  the  benefit  of  80c.  This 
forces  the  dealer  to  sell  at  10c  per 
can  and  only  allows  him  5%  per 
cent  profit  for  introducing  this  sub- 
stitute, while  the  company  puts  an 
excess  profit  in  its  pocket. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  fraud  is 
the  injury  that  will  be  caused  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country,  for  if 
these  tactics  succeed  it  is  the  old 
question  of  "butter  vs.  oleomargar- 
ine." 

Is  this  illegitimate,  unnecessary 
compound  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  article  to  the  detriment  of 
the  dairy  industry?  For  my  part  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  tam- 
pering with  whole  milk  and  my  con- 
stant effort  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards— for  dairies,  for  milk  and  for 
the  products  of  milk.  But  manufac- 
turers of  the  high-grade  evaporated 
milks  may  be  forced  in  self-protec- 
tion to  put  out  competing  articles. 
The  volume  of  the  evaporated  milk 
business  of  the  country  is  now  so 

MILKING  MACHINES  SOLVE 
LABOR  PROBLEM. 

The  labor  situation  has  made  the 
milking  machine  a  part  of  the  es- 
sential equipment  of  the  up-to-date 
dairy.  Dealers  in  all  the  leading 
machines  report  a  big  demand.  The 
agent  for  one  well-known  milker, 
who  covers  Colusa  and  Glenn  coun- 
ties, reports  the  equipment  of  seven 
dairies  last  month.  Owners  of  pure- 
bred herds,  as  well  as  grade  herds, 
are  putting  them  in.  Such  well 
known  breeders  as  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  H.  E.  Corn- 
well,  Toyon  Farms,  R.  W.  Kenney 
and  E.  B.  Brownell  are  among  those 
who  have  recently  equippetl  with 
this  labor  saving  device. 

FLEES  ON  COWS. 


To  th«  Editor:  What  formula  can 
I  spray  on  stock  to  keep  flies  from 
bothering  them.  My  cows  have 
dropped  their  milk  flow  due  to  flies. 
— B.  H.,  Live  Oak. 

[From  "Second  Thousand  Question!."] 

One  recipe  ii:  Fish  oil,  1  pint; 
liquor  cresolis  compositus,  4  ounces; 
neutral  oil  enough  to  make  one  gal- 
lon. The  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture recommends  the  following: 
A  mixture  of  fish  oil,  1  gallon;  oil 
of  pine  tar,  2  ounces;  oil  of  penny- 
royal, 2  ouncea;  and  kerosene,  % 
pint;  applied  lightly  but  thoroughly 
to  the  portion!  of  animals  not  cov- 
ered with  blankets  or  nets.  Repeat 
often  as  the  ties  bother. 


great  that  If  any  real  percentage  is 
switched  to  this  oil  compound  the 
excess  butterfat  released  will  cause 
such  an  oversupply  as  to  seriously 
disrupt  the  butter  market.  That 
will  mean  such  a  setback  that  the 
dairy  interest  will  not  recover  for 
years. 

Congress  is  in  session  and  the 
dairy  business  is  such  an  important 
part  of  the  whole  food  question  that 
this  assault  on  its  very  existence  de- 
mands prompt  action,  even  in  these 
war  times — prompt  legislative  ac- 
tion. Please  take  up  this  question 
in  your  section  and  see  that  your 
local  people  are  aroused  to  this  dan- 
ger. I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
keep  me  fully  advised,  for  the  closer 
all  those  interested  in  the  legiti- 
mate dairy  products  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  work  together  the  bet- 
ter.— A.  R.  Bates,  State  Dairy  Com- 
missioner, Modesto,  May  10,  1918. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA  LIVE- 
STOCK FAIR. 

With  an  object  of  increasing  the 
livestock  and  associated  industries 
of  Southern  California,  the  South- 
ern California  Fair  has  been  organ- 
ized to  take  the  place  filled  since 


1913  by  the  Riverside  County  Fair. 
The  dates  for  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Fair  are  October  8-12.  The  pre- 
miums in  the  livestock  department 
have  been  increased  this  year,  and 
improvements  and  alterations  are  to 
be  made  during  the  next  few  months 
on  the  livestock  buildings  at  Riv- 
erside. 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


FOURTH  SACRAMENTO  SALE 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.  JUNE  5=6,  1918 

140=REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS-140 


When  you  Bee  the  splendid  animals  in  this  sale  after  studying:  their  breeding-  in  the  catalog-,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will 
fully  agree  with  us  that  they  comprise  the  finest  lot  of  registered  Holsteins  ever  offered  in  a  two-day  sale  in  California. 

You  will  note  that  there  are  more  than  30  fresh  cows  and  heifers,  a  large  number  of  cows  and  heifers  well  along-  in  calf, 
and  tfcat  a  very  larg-e  percentage  of  all  the  females  offered  are  bred  to  the  greatest  bulls  in  service  in  California  today,  includ- 
ing such  bulls  as  King  Mead  of  Riverside,  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites,  It,  Colantha  Sir  Pontiao 
Aaggie.  King  Morco  Alcartra,  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  King  Sadie  Vale  Rose,  King  Pontiac  Segis  Inka.  Supreme  Glista  Pietje. 
King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3d,  King  Winnie,  and  others  of  outstanding  breeding. 

125  Splendid  Cows  and  Heifers  Will  Be  Sold 
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THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  one 
of  them  out  of  a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  32-lb.  cow.  one  of 
them  a  20-lb.  three-year-old  bred  to  a  40-lb.  bull,  the  other 
out  of  a  19.25-lb.  three-year-old. 

NINE  DAUGHTERS  OP  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE 
27TH,  one  out  of  a  29-lb.  dam.  two  out  of  22-  and  27-lb. 
three-year-old  daughters  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy,  one  out 
of  a  dam  that  made  608  lbs.  butter  in  one  year,  and  all  of 
the  balance  out  of  well-bred  dams. 

THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE 
22ND,  one  of  them  out  of  May  Korndyke,  for  several 
years  the  youngest  30-lb.  cow. 

THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  SEGIS  DE  KOL  KORNDYKE. 

out  of  highly  bred  dams  with  records  up  to  over  28  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days. 

TWO    DAUGHTERS    OF    KING   MORCO    ALCARTRA,    out  of 

good  dams. 

TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF  MODEL  LYONS  SEGIS.  one  of  them 
bred  to  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites. 

FIVE  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC,  out  of  choice 
dams. 

TWO  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  KING  COLANTHA  CLOTHLLDE. 

both  bred  to  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites. 

ONTARIO  BLOND  PIETJE,  a  beautiful  30-pound  junior  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  35-lb.  sire. 

A  29-LB.  DAUGHTER  of  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple  Korndyke. 
and  her  young  son  by  the  31-lb.  sire.  Lakeside  King  Segis 
Alban  De  Kol. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  JANNEK,  out  of  a 

great  28-lb.  four-year-old  and  bred  to  the  30-lb.  $6,500  bull. 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 
A  26.41-LB.  COW  and  her  daughter  by  the  30-lb.  sire.  Sir 

Korndyke  Veeman  Hengerveld. 
TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  ARALIA  WALKER,  bred  to  a 

34-lb.  bull. 

A   DAUGHTER  OF   ADMIRAL   WALKER  PRILLY.   out  of  a 

dam  that  made  847.55  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a  four- 
year-old.  and  bred  to  a  33-lb.  bull. 
A   22.87-I.B.   COW.   well   along   with  calf   to   King   Mead  of 
Riverside. 

A   DAUGHTER   OF   KING   KORNDYKE   PONTIAC.   out   of  a 

daughter  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside  that  made  over  21  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  and  751.1  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a 
two-year-old. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  SEGLS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE,  out  of 

a  22-lb.  four-year-old  granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  EMPEROR,  out  of 

a  dam  that  made  770  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 
A  GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS.  out  of 

a  28-lb.  dam  and  bred  to  It. 
TWO  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  SEGIS  11TH,  34-lb.  son  of  King 

Segis. 

RFVERVIEW  BRACELET  BRETT,  first  prize  two-year-old  at 
1917  California  State  Fair,  Fresno  Fair,  and  San  Francisco 
Land  Show. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  29.61-LB.  COW,   bred  to  King  of  the 

Black  and  Whites. 
A  26.43-LB.  COW,  bred  to  a'40-lb.  bull. 


15  Extra  Choice  Young  Bulls  Will  Be  Sold 


SEGIS  PONTIAC  ABBEKERK,  sired  by  Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol 
Burke  and  out  of  a  34-lb.  daughter  of  Changeling  Butter 
Boy.  and  her  dam  in  turn  is  a  31.70-lb.  daughter  of  Tidy 
Abbekcrk  Prince.  This  is  a  fine  individual  and  without 
doubt  one  of  the  very  best  bulls  ever  sold  in  tho  West. 

A  SON  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE  27TH,  out  of  » 
29-lb.  four-year-old  daughter  of  King  Segis  11th.  Here  is  a 
splendid  young  bull  who  is  close  up  to  some  of  the  greatest 
transmitting  sires  and  dams  of  the  breed. 

A  SON  OF  KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE,  out  of  a  26.76-lb. 
daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy,  and  she  in  turn  is  out  of 
a  30-lb.  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekcrk  Prince. 

A  SON  OF  THE  34-LB.  SIRE,  KING  PONTIAC  NETHER- 
LAND SEGIS  3D,  out  of  a  26.80-lb.  four-year-old. 


A  SON  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE  27TH,  out  of  a 

22.95-lb.  dam  that  is  a  three-quarter  sister  to  the  41-lb. 
cow.  Valdessa  Scott  2nd. 

MODEL  DOMINO  GLISTA,  son  of  the  30-lb.  sire.  Model  King 
Segis  Koningin  and  out  of  a  21.72-lb.  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  the  30-lb.  cow,  Glista  Cora. 

TWO  SONS  OF  PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE.  son  of  Tilly 

Alcartra,  full  brothers,  out  of  a  24-lb.  dam. 
TWO  SONS  OF  KING  PONTIAC  SEGIS  INKA.  one  out  of  a 
25.70-lb.  four-year-old,  tho  other  out  of  a  25.71-lb.  three- 
year-old. 

TWO  SONS  OF  THE  33-LB.  SIRE,  SUPREME  GLISTA 
PIETJE,  both  out  of  good  dams. 


Every  animal  in  this  sale  Is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  has  individual  tuberculin  test  certificate,  AND  IS  SOLD 
SUBJECT  TO  TUBERCULIN  RETEST  BY  'I  FIE  BUYER.    Every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale  without  reserve.  limit,  or  by-bid. 


Catalog  free  on  request 


Management  of 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

I.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR.,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Auctioneer* — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoadra,  Harold  B.  Rliondr*. 
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Reducing  the  Cost  of  Milk  Production 


IBy  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll.  University  Farm.] 


The  changed  conditions  during:  the 
past  year  have,  generally  speaking, 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  he  finds  himself 
more  than  ever  before  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  lowering,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  cost  of  production  of  the 
milk  in  order  that  the  accounts  may 
balance  or  show  a  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  There  are  at  least  four 
factors  that  enter  into  the  case  and 
determine  the  production  cost  of  his 
product.  The  first,  and  most  impor- 
tant, is  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
by  the  cows.  The  other  three  are: 
the  cost  of  equipment,  of  labor,  and 
of  feed.  The  average  dairy  cow  of 
the  State  produces  hardly  more  than 
500  gallons,  or  about  4000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year.  Against  this  we 
have  no  doubt  thousands  of  cows 
that  produce  over  8000  pounds  a 
year,  hundreds  that  produce  over  12,- 
000  pounds,  dozens  that  produce  over 
24,000  pounds,  and  a  very  few  that 
have  even  exceeded  30,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  which  is  nearly  eight 
times  the  average  production  of  a 
dairy  cow  of  this  and  many  other 
States.  Now,  how  does  this  affect 
the  production  cost  of  the  milk?  An 
inquiry  conducted  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  Ohio  station  suggests  the  an- 
swer. It  was  found  that  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  it 
cost  on  the  average  6.2c  to  produce 
a  quart  of  milk  from  cows  yielding 
30(H)  pounds  a  year,  4.7c  for  4000- 
pound  cows,  3.8c  for  5000-pound 
cows,  and  3.2c  for  6000-pound  cows 
— a  reduction  of  3c,  or  about  48  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  production  for 
the  best  cows  over  that  for  the  low- 
est producing  cows. 

MORK  MILK,  LESS  COST. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
milk,  therefore,  produce  more  milk 
per  cow.  That  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  lowering  the  cost. 
The  dairyman  whose  cows  avearge 
8000  pounds  of  milk  or  better  a  year 
does  not  have  to  worry  much  about 
the  increased  cost  of  supplies  or 
labor.  He  is  receiving  more  for  his 
milk  or  butterfat  than  he  did  pre- 
viously and  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
perhaps,  even  somewhat  better  off 
under  war-time  conditions  than  be- 
fore. But  this  is  doubtless  not  the 
case  with  the  large  majority  of 
dairy  farmers,  whether  they  furnish 
the  milk  for  direct  consumption  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese 
or  condensed  milk.  The  road  to  im- 
provement is  open  to  these,  how- 
ever, and  in  view  of  the  low  produc- 
tion of  most  of  their  cows  the  re- 
sults of  measures  taken  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  milk  yield  will  be 
likely  to  be  more  readily  obtained 
and  more  decisive  than  in  the  case 
of  herds  that  already  have  a  high 
average  production.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  suggest  the  two  main  meas- 
ures that  may  be  taken:  Selection 
of  the  best  dairy-bred  bull  of  the 
breed  decided  upon  that  one  can  af- 
ford, to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  herd,  and  persistent  culling  out 
of  low  and  unprofitable  producers  in 
the  herd,  until  this  shall  contain 
only  cows  of  good  dairy  type  and 
known  dairy  capacity.  The  third 
measure  that  must  accompany  these 
two  is  feeding  and  handling  of  the 
herd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
a  maximum  production  from  them  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  possible. 

The  bull  is  half  the  herd  and  fre- 


quently more.  If  he  can  raise  the 
production  of  his  daughters  above 
that  of  their  dams,  say  by  only  50 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  head  a  year, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  experi- 
ence, it  will  mean  much  to  the  indi- 
vidual dairyman  and  millions  to  the 
State.  Only  by  the  Babcock  test  and 
milk  scales  can  intelligent  culling^ 
be  done,  and  such  tests  should  be 
long-continued.  The  same  tests  have 
resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
pure  breeds.  They  enable  the  breeder 
to  determine  the  influence  of  the 
bull  on  the  dairy  production  of  his 
offspring  and  thus  makes  progress 
possible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
cow  producing  over  3200  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year  or  over  40  pounds 
in  seven  days,  would  have  been  de- 
veloped but  for  the  Babcock  test,  or 
a  similar  practical  method  of  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  butterfat 
in  milk  and  the  subsequent  estab- 
lishment of  advanced  registers  by 
the  various  breed  associations. 

HEAD  WORK  SAVES  FEED. 

There  are  special  reasons  why 
dairymen  should  study  the  feed  mar- 
ket these  days  and  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  characteristics  and 
feeding  value  of  the  available  feeds. 
Values  have  been  turned  about  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  feeds  the  market  price  does 
not  represent  an  equivalent  feeding 
value.  The  number  of  available  feeds 
in  this  State  Is  at  best  very  limited. 
We  do  not  have  the  glucose,  starch 
or  hominy  factory  feeds,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  flour  mill  and  oil  mill 
feeds;  nor  other  hay  crops  than  al- 
falfa and  grain  hay. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  has  in 
fact  been  established  long  ago  by 
European  feeding  experience,  to  save 
high-priced  hay  by  feeding  moder- 
ate amounts  of  materials  of  minor 
importance,  like  cereal  straw  and 
corn  stover,  stalks  of  grain  sorghums 
and  numerous,  now  more  or  less 
neglected,  waste  products. 

During  the  past  few  years,  silos 
have  become  common  on  the  dairy 
and  stock  ranches  in  many  sections 
of  the  State,  and  according  to  all 
appearances  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  era  of  silo  building  in 
this  State.  This  is  in  the  line  of 
economy,  for  the  silo  enables  the 
farmer  to  preserve  field  crops  for 
stock  feeding  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
a  maximum  nutritive  effect.  Silage 
is  pre-eminently  a  dairy  feed. 

One  way  of  decreasing  the  pro- 
duction price  of  milk  is  to  pay  less 
for  the  feeds  bought.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  eliminating  the 
middleman.  Co-operation  in  purchas- 
ing feedstuffs  is  now  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  activities  of  the  farm 
bureaus  in  several  counties,  and  in 
many  communities  neighbors  are 
combining  in  buying  feed  in  carload 
lots.  Just  now  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  grain  feeds  at  all 
than  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  but 
this  condition  is  only  temporary. 
High  prices  are,  however,  likely  to 
continue  for  years,  and  by  co-oper- 
ative buying  these  may  be  appreci- 
ably reduced.  Co-operation  is  the 
watchword  of  the  age,  and  our  farm- 
ers are  gradually  coming  to  appre- 
ciate its  importance,  which  extends 
in  other  directions  than  that  qf  sav- 
ing some  money  in  buying,  desirable 
as  that  is. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

AT  AUCTION 

We  are  offering  25  females  and  5  bulls  at  the  California  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Co.'s  sale  June  5th  and  6th,  'at  Sacramento.  Our  offerings 
are  unique  in  being  so  closely  bred  to  the  old  line  of  champions  which  is 
now  so  scarce.  We  have  several  granddaughters  of  King  Segis,  greatest 
bull  that  ever  lived  and  grandsire  of  the  two  highest  producers  of  any 
breed.  Our  other  offerings  arc  on  the  same  hjgh  plane.  The  females  are 
bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  three  herd  bulls, 

King  of  the  Black  and  Whites,  first  bull  of  any  breed  whose  7  nearest 
dams  averaged  more  than  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  Three  of  these 
produced  30-pound  daughters  who  in  turn  produced  30-pound  daughters, 
and  all  produced  more  than  124  pounds  in  30  days.  He  stands  first  bull 
in  the  State  with  more  than  30  tested  daughters. 

King  Lillian  Walker  Segis,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites. 

with  a  dam  who  is  one  of  the  best  daughters  of  King  Segis. 

King  Pontiac  Segis  Inka,  son  of  the  great  King  of  the  Pontiacs  with  a 
world's  record  two-year-old  dam  for  yearly  production.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Segis  Butter  Boy  De  Kol  3d. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  Science  of  Breeding,  our  offerings  are  worthy 
of  your  serious  consideration.  If  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  you  pick  them 
for  some  other  reason,  then  you  had  better  go  to  some  other  breeder. 


We  specialize  in  individuality,  production 
at  the  pail  and  uniformity.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 


HENDERSON  COMPANY 

4  Sacramento  Bank  Building 

Sacramento  California 


TAGUS  RANCH 

Consignment   to  the   4th    Sacramento  Sale 
JUNE    5th    and  6th 


Four  Splendid  Heifers. 

1 .  A  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Jannek  out 
of  a  28  pound  four  year  old  and  bred  to  the  36 
pound,  $6500  bull,' King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

2 .  Two  daughters  of  Prince  Juliana  Dekol  Walker, 
Son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and  both  in  calf 
to  King  Sadie  Vale  Rose,  a  son  of  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale,  whose  three  nearest  dams  average 
33.82  pounds  butter  in  seven  days: 

3.  A  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale 
22nd,  who  is  a  double  grandson  of.  King  Segis 
Dekol  Korndyke.  This  heifer  was  born  February 
3rd,  1917  and  will  be  sold.  Not  bred. 

Pacific  States  Corporation 

Owners 
"TAGUS  RANCH" 

TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 

H.  C,  MERR1TT,  Jr.,  Manager 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Grass  is  of  little  value  as  a  feed  I  spring.  Early  pasture  should  be 
until  a  month  after  it  starts  in  the  |  supplemented  with  grain  or  hay. 
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DAIRY  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


PRACTICAL  DAIRY  FEEDING. 


I  By  N.  H.  Locke,  Lookeford,  Oil.] 

We  salt  our  hay  according  to 
dampness;  never  have  weighed  it 
out  per  ton,  but  probably  5  to  15 
'pounds  for  wettest.  Have  at  times 
sprinkled  brine  on  it  when  very  dry. 
Our  cows  consume  about  four  tons 
each  per  year.  We  aim  to  feed  what 
they  will  eat  "at  milking  time  the 
year  around  while  in  the  barn. 
When  pastures  are  good  they  eat  but 
little  hay.  When  pastures  are  poor 
we  feed  silage  and  some  mill  feeds, 
according  to  what  the  individual  is 
producing,  so  to  keep  them  from 
milking  down  too  thin  in  flesh.  Our 
silage  is  usually  a  mixture  of  alfalfa 
and  rye  grass,  alfalfa  and  foxtail,  or 
alfalfa  and  mustard  and  wild  rad- 
ish— the  first  crop  of  alfalfa.  Usu- 
ally aim  to  feed  about  what  they 
will  clean  up. 


CALVES  MUST  BE  BRED  BY  EX- 
HIBITOR. 


To  the  Editor:  In  showing  dairy 
cattle  at  the  State  Pair,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  exhibitor  of  young 
herds  or  calf  herds  to  have  been 
also  the  breeder  of  those  animals? — 
R.  L.  H.,  Watsonville. 

[By  Supt.  of  Exhibits  i.  W.  Kavanagh.] 

There  has  been  no  change.  All 
animals  in  these  classes  must  be 
bred  by  exhibitor.  The  breeder  is 
held  to  be  the  owner  of  the  dam  at 
time  of  service. 


more  mature  when  cu.t.  Must  be 
fed  judiciously  or  it  will  give  stock 
the  scours.  Its  general  analysis 
shows  3.6  per  cent  digestible  crude 
protein,  42.4  per  cent  digestible  car- 
bohydrates, and  0.7  per  cent  di- 
gestible fat.  Alfalfa  hay  will  show 
corresponding  figures  of  10.6,  39, 
and  0.9  per  cent.  Bean  straw  needs 
a  high-protein  concentrate  to  bal- 
ance it.  Alfalfa  needs  a  little  of 
high  carbohydrate  feed  to  balance. 


HAY  SALTING  FOR  COWS. 


The  amount  of  hay  to  be  fed  per 
day  will  determine  the  amount  of 
salt  to  use  per  ton.  The  humane 
and  profitable  way  to  salt  hay  is  to 
put  in  enough  so  the  cow  will  get 
V%  to  %  ounce  per  day  in  her  feed, 
and  keep  salt  in  a  clean  box,  cube, 
or  other  available  form  for  cows  to 
take  as  they  wish.  If  20  pounds 
are  to  be  fed  per  day,  the  hay  salt- 
ing would  thus  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  4%  pounds  per  ton,  with  a 
maximum  of  6  pounds,  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Otherwise  the  cow  would 
be  forced  to  eat  more  than  might  be 
good  for  her  and  her  owner. 


BEAN  STRAW  FEED  VALUE 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  feed- 
ing value  of  bean  straw  andv  how 
much  is  it  worth  per  ton? — L».  W. 
F.,  Cupertino. 

Bean  straw  is  not  so  well  eaten 
as  alfalfa  because  it  is  coarser  and 


OLEO  AS  SUBSTITUTE. 


Oleomargarine  page  advertisements 
in  the  East  are  making  the  most  of 
everything  Hoover  has  said  about 
using  substitutes.  Dean  H.  E.  Van 
Norman  of  University  Farm  says  this 
will  have  a  notable  effect  on  butter 
markets  unless  dairymen  unite  In 
proclaiming  the  superior  food  value 
of -  their  products. 


Try  to  have  each  cow  up  to  her 
maximum  production  within  30  days 
after  she  freshens.  t 


HEIFERS  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  BIDDERS 

Ten  heifers  and  2  bulls  we  are  offering  at  the  June  5th  and  6th  sale  of 
the  California  Breeders  and  Pedigree  Co.  sale.  We  solicit  your  patron- 
age for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  — Cleanest  herd  in  West  from  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

2.  — Type.    They  are  better  individuals  than  you  usually  see. 

3.  — Production.  Our  herd  is  milking  more  at  the  pail  than  any  other 
herd  we  know  of,  considering  age  and  length  of  time  since  last  freshening, 
averaging  8  months  since  freshening  and  still  making  33  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  each,  under  ordinary  dairy  conditions. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself! 

All  our  females  except  one  are  safe  in  calf  to  one  of  the  coming  bulls 
of  the  breed.  Supreme  Glista  Pietje.  His  dam  is  one  of  7  sisters  all  of 
whom  have  made  more  than  32  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and  all  sired 
by  Prince  Ybma  Spofford  6th.  This  is  a  World's  Record  for  Pre-Potency. 
Our  bull's  sire  is  Woodcrest  Pietje  Ormsby,  whose  sire  is  a  famous  son 
of  Pietje  22d,  the  best  of  all  imported  cows  and  who  held  the  World's 
Record  for  6  months'  production.  You  must  know  that  Supreme  Glista 
Pietje  is  backed  by  production  for  7  days  and  for  yearly  production  on 
both  sides.  A  calf  by  him  is  worth  a  great  deal.  He  has  the  blood,  he 
has  the  type  and  he  has  great  size,  weighing  2350  pounds  as  a  junior 
4-year-old. 

We  hope  to  see  you  at  our  ranch  and  at  the  sale. 

BONITA  STOCK  FARM 

Sacramento  Bank  BIdg. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Farm  at  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  Co.  ' 


ACTIONS  SPEAK 
LOUDER  THAN  WORDS 

McAIister  &  Sons  consignment  to  the  Fourth  Sacramento 
Sale,  JUNE  5=6  speaks  for  itself 

Read  the  List  of  Superb  Offerings. 
You  Can't  Beat  Them  Anywhere. 

Ontario  Blonde  Pietje,  at  4  years,  30.07.  A  "Blonde  Peach."  The 
youngest  30-lb.  cow  ever  offered  at  public  sale  in  California  and  safe  in 
calf  to  "It,"  the  famous  37-lb.  sire.  Individually  she  is  the  handsomest 
30-lb.  cow  we  have  ever  seen. 

Queen  Rose  Walker— a  daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  out  of  the 
famous  Queen  Rose  Paul,  a  27.98-lb.  daughter  of  a  32-lb.  cow. 

May  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale — a  daughter  of  May  Korndyke — for  years 
the  youngest  30-lb.  cow  of  the  breed,  sired  by  a  30-lb.  son  of  King  Korn- 
dyke Sadie  Vale. 

Seven  daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th,  one  of  whose 
daughters  at  6  months  old  sold  for  $1400,  out  of  dams  with  records  as 
high  as  29  lbs. 

Three  daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  22nd,  a  30-lb.  son  of 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 

Four  daughters  of  the  famous  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  great  37-lb.  son 
of  King  Segis. 

Two  daughters  of  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke,  sire  of  the  former 
world's  40-lb.  4-year-old,  from  dams  with  records  as  high  as  28  lbs. 

Two  daughters  of  King  Segis  11th,  a  34-lb.  son  of  King  Segis. 

Three  daughters  of  Juliana  King  Repeater,  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
out  of  the  former  world's  record  3-year-old,  Queen  Juliana  Dirkje. 

Two  daughters  of  Annie  De  Kol  Model  Segis,  a  31-lb.  sire,  from  good 
A.  R.  O.  dams. 

A  daughter  of  King  Pontiac  Mayflower,  a  31-lb.  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  from  a  27-lb.  cow. 

And  two  sons  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th,  one  from  a  29-lb.  4- 
year-old  daughter  of  King  Segis  11th,  and  the  other  from  a  22.95-lb.  3^ 
sister  to  the  first  40-lb.  cow. 

Many  are  bred  to  "IT".  The  Greatest  Bred 
Sire  in  the  West. 

WE  GUARANTEE  HEALTH 

All  of  our  consignment  is  sold  subject  to  the  60-day  Tuberculin  retest 
clause. 

McAIister  &  Sons 

CHINO,  CALIF. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 


We  will  consign  to  the  Sacramento  Sale 

Two  of  bis  sons  whose  dam  made  over  24  lbs.,  and  one  of  his  best  daughters.  Also  12 
others,  among  them :  a  26-lb.  daughter  of  Beryl  Wayne  Korndyke  of  Riverside  and  a  full 
sister  to  Jane  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  the  31-lb.  cow  that  sold  for  $1550  at  public  auction, 
two  daughters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  and  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac. 

15  head  —  all  good  ones 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lireetook  breeders  all  over  the  State  m  lnrtted  to  eend  on  postal  card*,  note*  regard- 
ing their  sale*.  State  and  Couaty  Fair  intentions,  aew  stock,  ate. 


The  Dairy. 
H.  L.  *  H.  H.  Murphy  sold  two 
Shorthorn  bulls  to  W.  Cheyney  of 
Chlco. 

The  ainth  annual  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  of  Iowa  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember SO  to  October  6,  1918,  at 
Waterloo.  Ia. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  fat  cat- 
tle market  has  resulted  in  a  very 
marked  increase  in  receipts  of  good 
dairy  eows  at  this  market. 

As  near  as  we  can  estimate  it, 
less  than  5  cent  of  the  milch  cows 
in  California  are  purebreds  or 
grades;  9  5  per  cent  or  more  are  just 
common  cows,  said  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll 
of  University  Farm  this  spring. 

The  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
Northern  California  has  purchased 
the  Mod««to  Creamery,  manufactur- 
ers of  Modesto  Butter.  The  Modesto 
Creamery  takes  care  of  practically 
all  of  the  butterfat  output  of  that 
section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  whose  record  of 
27.15,  made  last  year,  still  stands 
as  tbe  State  record  for  two-year- 
olds,  recently  dropped  a  fine  heifer 
calf  by  Pride  Fayne  Valdessa,  and  is 
now  on  test.  Her  best  seven-day 
record  so  far  is  31.92  lbs.  butter 
from  697.5  lbs.  milk.  She  is  owned 
by  Gotshall  A  Magruder  of  Ripon. 

A  bull  calf  dropped  by  Winnie 
Korndyke  Cornucopia,  sired  by  Prince 
Alcartra  Korndyke,  in  the  J.  S.  Gib- 
son herd,  has  a  world's  record  aver- 
age for  milk  production  of  dam  and 
sire's  dam.  Winnie  and  Tilly  Al- 
cartra have  records  averaging  30,- 
742.7  lbs.  milk  and  1195.73  lbs.  but- 
ter in  one  year  and  786.3  lbs.  milk 
and  34. 76  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

Two  new  records  have  just  been 
established  through  the  sale  of  sixty 
head  of  Jerseys  at  the  Bdmond  But- 
ler sale,  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.,  held  on 
May  2.  A  Jersey  cow  was  sold  for 
$10,000  and  sixty  head  averaged 
over  $1,001.  The  former  record  price 
for  a  Jersey  cow  was  $7,000,  paid 
for  Lady  Viola.  The  best  previous 
average  at  a  Jersey  sale  was  $9  5  2, 
made  at  the  T.  S.  Cooper  sale  in 
1883.  These  are  very  high  prices 
to  par  for  dairy  cattle,  but  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices 
were  paid  for  very  high  grade  ani- 
mals. 

The  cow.  Domineta  Bonnie  De  Kol 
II,  owned  by  the  Kounias  Registered 
Stock  Farms,  is  fourteen  years  old 
and  has  just  completed  a  seven-day 
official  test  after  being  continually 
milked  for  eighteen  months.  The 
world's  record  was  made  when  this 
cow's  milk  averaged  for  her  butter- 
fat  test  5.92  per  cent  for  the  seven 
days.  Her  highest  test  was  9  per 
cent.  Her  first  test  was  8.6  per 
cent  and  her  second  9  per  cent.  The 
test  for  the  two  days  showed  a  per- 
centage of  butterfat  over  8.5  per 
cent  and  her  four  days'  test  over  7.8 
ner  cent. 

Changeling  Tidy  Abbekerk  Gem  of 
the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  herd,  whose 
previous  seven-day  record  was  34.74 
lbs..  Increased  this  last  week  to 
35.17  lbs.  Tilly  Alcartra  is  keeping 
tip  her  wonderful  production.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks  she  dropped 
below  106  lbs.  of  milk  only  on  one 
day.  She  will  complete  the  first  six 
months  of  her  test  with  over  600  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  The  most  remarkable 
and  pleasing  feature  of  her  produc- 
tion is  that  It  is  made  with  ordinary 
feeding.  She  is  getting  about  16 
lba.  of  grain  per  day  with  pasture 
hay  and  either  silage,  beet  pulp  or 
green  beets. 

Sixty-two  cows  out  of  1582  ob- 
tained a  position  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  Stanislaus  Farm  Bureau's 
cow  testing  report  for  April.  The 
best  average  herd  goes  to  J.  M. 
Minto  at  Patterson,  with  1.35 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  day;  Otto 
Orburg.  Turlock,  second,  1.33  pounds; 
Jack  Helm,  Turlock,  third,  1.29 
pounds.  Stone,  owned  by  Otto  Or- 
burg of  Turlock,  heads  the  list  with 
an  average  of  2  08  pounds  butterfat 
per  day;  Cow  No.  28,  owned  by  Mr. 


Fulkerth,  Turlock,  second.  2.05 
pounds;  Nigre,  owned  by  K.  Fylling, 
Patterson,  third,  2.02  pounds. 

Hengerveld  De  Kol  Segis  Cornu- 
copia, a  two-year-old  granddaughter 
of  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis,  on 
test  in  the  W.  J.  Higdon  herd,  has 
made  19.46  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 
Wayne  of  Rock,  another  of  Mr.  Hig- 
don's  cows,  made  108  lbs.  butter  and 
2497.4  lbs.  milk  in  thirty  days. 
Other  recent  records  in  the  herd  are 
Colonia  Beauty  Maid,  a  three-year- 
old,  bought  from  Alex.  Whaley, 
98.46  lbs.  butter  from  2258.6  lbs. 
milk  in  thirty  days.  Hertinga  Wil- 
lis has  made  194.78  lbs.  butter  and 
4886.4  lbs.  milk  in  sixty  days.  Thel- 
ma  Hartog  De  Kol,  119.33  lbs.  but- 
ter and  2655.8  lbs.  milk  in  thirty 
days.  Madrigal  Mooike  2nd,  158.43 
lbs.  butter  and  4540.8  lbs.  milk  in 
sixty  days. 


Beef  Cattle. 

More  than  fifty  breeders  of  Short- 
horns have  agreed  to  contribute 
bulls  to  a  sale  at  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, to  be  held  early  in  June,  the 
entire  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

With  hay  and  surplus  feed  short, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  cattlemen 
to  sell  their  fat  stock  early  and  ship 
out  a  lot  to  Utah.  Nevada,  or  other 
States,  thinks  J.  A.  Armstrong,  who 
runs  about  1800  head  in  Monterey 
county. 

Organization  of  the  Tulare  County 
Cattlemen'B  Association  with  the 
election  of  W.  J.  Fulgham  as  presi- 
dent and  County  Farm  Adviser  C. 
M.  Conner  as  secretary,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  districts  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee, 
with  the  supervisor  from  each  of 
the  five  districts  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  was  effected  in 
Visalia  last  week.  The  organization 
is  intended  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  Food  Administration,  look- 
ing to  more  production.  One  of  the 
chief  matters  to  be  undertaken  will 
be  the  thorough  organization  of  a 
fire-fighting  department  in  every  dis- 
trict. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Davis,  May  16  and 
17.  This  will  be  a  very  important 
meeting  and  every  swine  breeder 
should  attend. 

Lea  Bleakmore  of  San  Francisco 
has  about  nineteen  registered  Ches- 
ter White  hogs  on  his  Lake  county 
ranch,  three  of  which  have  this 
spring  given  him  43  pigs,  which  are 
all  thriving. 

Plans  for  a  joint  hog  auction  to 
be  held  at  Tegner,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, on  May  29,  are  being  arranged 
by  the  farm  bureaus  of  Merced  and 
Stanislaus  counties,  when  about  300 
head  of  hogs  will  be  marked  by 
farmers. 

R.  H.  Whitten,  who  reported  the 
Bernstein  Poland-China  sale  at  Han- 
ford.  April  17,  writes  us  that  he 
made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  Young 
Jumbo,  the  top  boar  ot  the  sale,  was 
a  son  of  his  Jumbo  Model.  He 
should  have  stated  that  the  young 
boar  was  a  son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  the 
boar  that.  Mr.  Whitten  brought  out 
from  Missouri  last  winter.  Jumbo 
Bob  has  since  died,  and  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  Young  Jumbo  is 
his  only  son  of  serviceable  age  in 
California. 

W.  J.  Hanna  of  Gilroy  has  just 
bought  from  C.  R.  Hanna  of  River- 
side a  grandson  of  Superba,  the  P. 
P.  I.  E.  Poland-China  grand  cham- 
pion, out  of  a  Nebraska  sow.  The 
new  boar  is  being  used  on  a  bunch 
of  gilts  already  sold  for  future  de- 
livery. Some  of  these  are:  A  bred 
sow  and  bred  gilt  to  L.  Oleson  of 
Haywards,  five  gilts  to  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  Henderson  of  Capitola,  one  to 
Mr.  Wills  of. Gilroy,  whose  ranch  is 
near  Modesto.  Mr.  Hanna's  previous 
herd  boar  has  been  sold  to  F.  M. 
Frazell  of  San  Felipe. 


Sheep. 

Sheep  have  started  for  summer 
ranges  in  the  mountains. 

T.  A.  Jones  of  Healdsburg  has 
bought  him  a  thoroughbred  Cots- 
wold  buck  to  head  his  flock. 

Fifty  sheepmen  have  recently  or- 
ganized   the   Central   Oregon  Wool 


Growers'  Association.  They  control 
200,000  sheep. 

Twelve  pureblood  Shropshire  sheep 
have  been  purchased  by  President 
Wilson  and  will  be  placed  on  the 
White  House  lawn  to  replace  the 
lawn  mower. 

The  decrease  in   the  number  of 


BUENA  ALTA  HERD  CONSIGNMENT 

 TO  

Fourth  Sacramento  Sale 

JUNE  Sth  and  6th 

High  Class  *|  ^  Holsteins 

Bonanza  Pontiac  Korndyke — 29.13  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days;  119.53  30  days 

at  3  years. 

Lady  Ivaloy  2nd— 26.41  lbs.  Buttei  in  7  days. 

Terracelawn  Beets  D.  K.  Pauline — 22.12  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days  at  26  months, 

2  days,  by  the  only  living  Century  Sire  Pietertje .  Hengerveld  Segis, 
by  King  Segis. 

Riverview  Bracelet  Brett — The  famous  show  heifer.  1st  at  State  Fair,  Han- 
ford,  San  Francisco,  and  Fresno  Fairs,  1916  and  1917. 

Model  Domino  Glista — Splendid  young  show  bull  of  the  Celebrated  Cornell 
University  "Glista"  family  whose  progenitor,  Prince  Ybma  Spofford 
6th  is  the  World's  Greatest  Average  Sire.  75  per  cent  of  his  daughters 
made  better  than  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

The  balance  of  our  consignment  are  yearlings  and  2  year  old  heifers  in  calf  to 
Model  Domino  Glista. 

Herd  tuberculin  tested  semi-annually. 

F.  A.  HEROUX,  Prop. 

629  56th  Street  Oakland,  Cal. 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


Imp.  Itches  May  King,  25174. 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SAINTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 


ININISFAIL,  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Oar  herd  of  registered  Shorthorn*  haa 
been  carefnlbr  selected  from  the  leadloi 
milk  producing  strains  of  the  breed  and 
Is  being  developed  along  the  same  Unci  la 
our  hands.    The  herd  U  headed  by 

GLEN  SIDE  E0YAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  1913  International 
ana  grand  champion  at  Panama- 1'aclilc  Ex- 
position. 

Sired  by  him  and  out  of  large  torn  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sals  a 
few  choice  young  balls. 

Our  entire  herd  Is  tubercnllo  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Soiaun,  Cal. 

Grand  Champion  Sacramento,  1916  J  Modesto.  1917  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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sheep  in  Fresno  county  has  been 
great  in  recent  years,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  lamb3 
are  being  sold  and  shipped  out  of 
the  country  the  number  of  sheep  to 
be  sheared  next  fall  will  be  less  than 
the  natural  increase  would  indicate. 

Advices  from  Washington  state 
that  the  wool  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  go  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  manufacturer,  or,  iu 
other  words,  the  Government.  It 
will  have  to  be  handled  through 
commission  houses  in  order  to  be 
distributed  as  the  Government  may 
dictate.  For  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  depot  point. 

N.   H.   LOCKE   CO.   WILL  SELL 
THEIR  JERSEYS. 

Widespread  interest  will  attach 
itself  to  the  sale  of  the  registered 
Jersey  herd  owned  by  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  at  auction  on 
their  farm,  on  Thursday,  June  27. 
Probably  no  herd  in  the  West  is 
more  widely  known,  as  members  of 
the  herd  have  won  grand  champion- 
ships at  the  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  state 
fairs,  as  well  as  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  herd  is 
well  known  throughout  California  as 
one  of  the  best  producing  herds  in 
the  State.  There  are  about  85  cows 
now  in  milk  in  the  herd,  only  about 
five  of  which  are  over  seven  years 
old,  and  they  are  an  exceptional 
group  of  individuals.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  them  are  daughters 
and  granddaughters  of  the  great 
sire,  King's  Valet,  who  is  still  in 
active  service.  The  sale  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Califor»ia  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company,  Sacramento, 
who  already  have  the  cataloguing  of 
this  big  sale  well  under  way. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed,  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co.,  Die.  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including:  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH^  CALISTOGA, 
CALIFORNIA,  offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall 
and  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  con- 
sistent  with  quality  and  breeding. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land,  Cal.   

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRCDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians,     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     MeAlister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion. 


BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L 
Gish,  Laws,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader  the 
81,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724  W.  Sacramento 
Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Bcrk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 


FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Mayfield,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits 
California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DITROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres. 
Cal.  

NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  my  medium-type 
Duroc  herd  at  present.  Send  your  cheek  for 
515  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanling,  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton 
Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L    Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

BREEDER  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE—Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN   BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 

Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal. 


TWENTY  CHOICE  MILCH  COWS  for  sale. 
R.  D.  Westfall.  Colusa. 


Jerseys 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records:  all  tuberculin  tested: 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Havworth.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal.  

HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13's  Taxpayer 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Gnemseys 


HIDDEN   VALLEY   FARM   GUERNSEYS — 

Herd  headed  by  Aigies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


DUROC- JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIO  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
flelrl  F.irm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sarrnmenfo 
~  DUROC-JERSEY8 — Sold  out.  Pies  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  in 
May.    Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars:  wpanlings  sired  bv  State  Fair  prize 
winnnr.  $15.    H.  F.  Boudier.  Nana. 


DUROCS — "T?16od 
Bulletin.     W.  P. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding  stock  scarce.  Next  winter  will 
see  the  greatest  shortage  of  hogs  and  the 
highest  prices  ever  known.  Prepare  now  by 
getting  some  Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — 
the  prolific,  easy  feeding  money-makers.  Prices 
reasonable:  satisfaction  guaranteed;  every- 
thing immune.  Send  for  valuable  free  book- 
let, "Hogs  for  profit."  Ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  but  write  R.  H.  Whitten,  G19A  Marsh- 
Strong  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  ■  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hanchcnlalo  Jones,  a  gTandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY 

lines    unsurpassed" — Duroc 
Andrews.  M odesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DITROCS— All  frnm 
winning  a<,,..i-      w   P   TTirlrov  aHrtl-w 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS- 
boars  for  sale.    Ormondale  Co 
wood  City.  Cal. 

-A    few  s< 
,  Route  1, 

'rvice 
Red- 

DUROC-JERSEY  weanling 
chamninn  stock.     River  Bend 
ena.  Cal. 

sow  pigs 
Farm,  St. 

from 
Hel- 

DOS  HERMANOS  UTILITY 

Duveneck.  TTkiah.  Cal. 

DUROCS— 

Hans 

Yorkshires 

LARGE  1  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tnbbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley.  


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshlres 


NORABEL   FARM    AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW   AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred   for   quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.   

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal. 


Hampshire* 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  1IEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely.  Modoc  ^onntv.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holsteins. 


FOB  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 0 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale,  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Grecnllelds,  Arlington  Station,  River, 
side,  Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head.  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning,  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoorc.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
Up.     M.  Bassctt.  Hanford.  Cal.   

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

_  W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas:  large  type:  best  quality.  

RE  A  OAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Banna.  Gllroy. 

Charter  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows  and 
gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in"  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  just  13  months 

old.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal.  

^HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  

  Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  8ALF — An  exception- 
ally  fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 
Glen  wood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES — The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany. Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 


SUNNY  BROOK  RANCH,  WILLITS,  CAL., 
offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad."  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


FARM     REGISTERED  nOL- 

sire.     Prince  Hiske  Walker, 


PACKWOOD 
STEINS — Herd 

whose  full  sister  made  a  State  record  of 
34.25  lbs.  in  7  days.  Bulls  ready  for  service 
out  of  cows  with  records  from  23  to  31  lbs 
W.  F.  Mitchell.  Prop..  Visalia. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Komdyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Tovon  Valdessa  Hengcrveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 


THE  MiCIOlTD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  snip.     Write  for  prices  nnd  pedigrees 

PALO  ALTO_  STOCK  FA  RM,- Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls      Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  noi.STEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  'Wnlttier  State 
School.  Whlttler.  Cal. 


BREEDER   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Komdyke.    E.  R.  Putz,  Kiwrsburg.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A    R   O.  dams     W.  J.  Hledon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stork  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A,  B. 
4.37.  San  Jose.  Calif.  . 

P.  H.  STENZEL,  RAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Brpeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


K I'. v ■  1 1 1. 1\ i j it      k  ,,.  ,i, .....  v,      . i . ...  ....... 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  oi 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


REGISTERED   MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED      AND     UNREGISTERED — • 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.    Paicines  Ranch  Co.. 

.^20  Sharon  Bldg,,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choie< 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short,  Reno.  Nevada.  


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Honlnnd.  Cal 


W.     J.     BEMMERLY,     Woodland,     Cal. — 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Heref ords^  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.~HT^Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE- WATTERSON — -Breeder"  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms, 

field,  Cal.  


May- 


SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 

Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECIIAM  ESTATE,  Petiiluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Tako  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  year- 
ling and  two-year-old  Shropshire  rams.  Singles 
or  car  lots.  Call  or  write  me.  J.  R.  Bloom, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pas- 
adena. Cal^  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  imporlprs  Shrnpshires.  

CHAS!  KIMBLE— ^Breeder  and  "  importer  of 
RamhouillPts    Hanford.  Cal.  

caTla~grove  farm,  manteca,  cal. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  shepp. 


FRESH  MILCH  GOATS — Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean. 
Box  154.   Walnut  Crepk. 


HORSES  AND  MUTES. 


REGISTERED  PERCIIERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E., 
1915.    John  Matley,  Reno,  Nevada. 


FOB  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.     Sure  get.     Geo.  Milleriek.  Cazadero. 

Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE   WILD  FARMS 

At  present  the  oldest  boars  we  have  to 
offer  aro  of  September  and  October  farrow. 
They  are  by  Royal  Superbus  and  Fashion 
Longfellow  27th.  We  also  havo  a  limited 
number  of  gilts  to  offer  bred  for  May  far- 
row. A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  San  Joa- 
quin Co..  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — Ths 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 

San  Francisco.  Cal.   

ELDERSLEY  FARM — Grand  champion  An- 
gU8  cattle — Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best: 
excellent  individuals;  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware,  Live  Oak. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  640- 

acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.    For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 


Larger 

Milk  Yield 

 AND  


Larger 

Cream  Checks 

are  what  you  want  to  offset  the 
higher  cost  of  dairying1.  You 
can  get  them  by  breeding  up 
your  herd  with  sons  of 

Dutchland  Sir 
Pietertje  Creamelle 

our  young  herd  sire.  He  has 
big  production  backing.  His 
sire  was  out  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing cow,  Changeling,  and 
his  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the 
former  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale,  and  is  by  a 
grandson  of  De  Kol  2nd,  the 
foundation  cow  of  the  De  Kol 
family. 

That  he  transmits  his  breed- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
already  has  14  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  up  to  over 
30  pounds  butter  in  7  days  at  3 
years  of  age. 

Pauline  Inka  Creamelle,  one 
of  his  daughters,  has  just  come 
in  with  her  second  calf  and 
made  a  record  of  29  lbs.  as  a 
three-year-old,  beating  her  two- 
year-old  record  by  9  lbs. 

A  few  young  bulls  sired  by 
Dutchland  and  out  of  cows 
with  records. 

Prices  within  reach  of  any 
dairyman  who  wants  to  build 
up. 

Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

F.  STENZEL,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


For  Sale 

1000  one  and  two-year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and 
Purebred  Ewes 

For  further  particulars  call  or 
address: 
C.  E.  BARNHART 
Phone  No.  2S1-F-2        Suisun,  Cal. 
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Making  Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Virus 


{Written  for  Parlflc  Rural  Pros.] 

It  is  a  calamity  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
to  lose  a  herd  of  hogs  by  cholera. 
Virus  and  serum,  properly  made, 
kept  and  used,  are  so  absolutely  cer- 
tain in  preventing  such  calamity 
that  it  is  but  little  short  of  disloyal 
to  neglect  all  precautions,  including 
use  of  these  preventives.  Occasion- 
ally whole  herds  have  been  lost,  due 
to  vaccination.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease has  been  introduced  by  good 
virus  and  poor  serum.  Sometimes 
vaccination  has  caused  sores  on  the 
hogs.  Sometimes  the  virus  has  been 
weak  and  the  vaccination  has  re- 
sulted in  only  temporary  immunity, 
giving  the  hog  owner  a  false  sense 
of  security  that  led  to  serious  loss. 
All  of  these  troubles  are  unneces- 
sary and  are  the  result  of  almost  if 
not  quite  criminal  carelessness  in 
making  or  handling  the  preventives. 
Hogs  lost  by  this  carelessness  are 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
saved  by  right  use  of  the  preven- 
tives, but  there  are  also  losses  which 
occur  because  the  preventives  were 
applied  after  the  hogs  were  visibly 
diseased.  The  preventives  do  not 
cure  the  disease. 

The  troubles  mentioned  have  nat- 
urally caused  loud  and  caustic  com- 
ment out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
losses  sustained.  Such  comment  serves 
a  very  desirable  purpose  in  enforc- 
ing more  intelligence  and  care  in 
handling  the  preventives;  but  its 
very  loudness  leads  some  people  to 
doubt  the*  value  of  the  preventives 
rightly  administered.  This  should 
not  be. 

The  first  source  of  possible  trouble 
from  vaccination  for  hog  cholera 
prevention  is  of  course  at  the  labor- 
atories where  virus  and  serum  are 
produced.  It  behooves  the  user  of 
these  products  to  know  that  they 
are  produced  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions. If  foreign  bacteria  get  into 
them,  sores  are  produced  at  the 
point  of  vaccination  or  changes  take 
place  which  render  the  products  in- 
effective. 

The  Cutter  Laboratories  at  Berke- 
ley are  not  the  only  makers  of  thor- 
oughly reliable  virus  and  serum;  but 
we  doubt  if  any  can  excel  this  out- 
fit in  perfection  of  sanitation.  The 
Cutter  people  have  been  making  se- 
rums, anti-toxins,  viruses,  vaccines 
of  all  sorts,  beginning  in  1900,  so 
when  their  big  hog  cholera  labora- 
tory was  started  last  August  they 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 


Mature  Stock  and  Weanling's  of  both  taxes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  that 
line.  They  now  kill  about  250  pigs 
per  month  for  virus  alone;  and  a 
large  number  of  250  to  350-pound 
hogs  are  used  for  serum. 

The  bleeding  and  preparation  of 
the  products  is  done  in  a  long  lab- 
oratory consisting  of  rooms  on  each 
side  of  a  central  hallway.  Separate 
from  this  building  but  parallel  to 
it  is  the  large  barn  for  the  hyper- 
immune hogs  used  for  serum.  These 
are  handled  in  the  rooms  of  the  lab- 
oratory on  the  side  nearest  them. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  in  a  separate  building  also, 
are  the  pigs  inoculated  to  produce 
virus.  They  are  bled  and  handled 
in  the  rooms  on  that  side  of  the 
laboratory,  keeping  the  sick  hogs 
entirely  separate  from  the  immune 
ones  as  a  general  precaution.  Car- 
casses and  offal  are  burned  in  a  spe- 
cial brick  incinerator  provided  with 
an  oil  burner  and  a  big  concrete 
smoke  stack.  All  bleeding  and  hand- 
ling of  virus  and  serum  are  under 
constant  personal  inspection  of  Gov- 
ernment agents.  Dr.  F.  W.  Wood  is 
superintendent  of  all  the  veterinary 
products,  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Caldwell  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  hog  cholera 
products. 

PRODUCING  VIRUS. 

Virus  is  defibrinated  blood  from 
diseased  animals.  The  fibrin  is  taken 
out  to  prevent  clotting,  which  would 
prevent  its  use  in  vaccination.  The 
virus-pig  pens  have  a  capacity  of 
about  250  pigs  at  once.  Pigs  healthy 
in  every  respect  so  far  as  can  be 
told,  and  weighing  40  to  90  pounds, 
are  injected  with  blood  from  cholera 
hogs.  They  sicken  in  about  a  week 
and  are  bled  with  a  "stick  out" 
knife  under  similar  precautions  as 
are  described  below  for  serum  pro- 
duction. The  carcass  is  examined 
after  death  to  be  sure  that  the  ani- 
mal had  cholera  and  nothing  else. 

MAKING  SERUM. 

Only  hyper-immune  hogs  are  used 
for  serum  and  virus  simultaneous 
vaccination.  Two  months  later  they 
are  weighed,  washed,  ,and  put  into 
a  "hypering  crate,"  where  they  are 
injected  with  five  cubic  centimeters 
of  blood  from  a  sick  hog  per  pound 
of  liveweight.  Ten  days  later  they 
are  washed  in  one  room  and  put 
into  a  crate  to  bleed  from  their 
tails.  About  ten  days  later  they  are 
bled  from  the  tails  again;  and  ten 
days  after  this  they  are  bled  from 
the  heart  with  the  stick  out  knife. 
In  all  cases  the  final  washing  is 
done  with  brushes  and  antiseptics. 
In  all  cases  the  attendants  wear 
white  clothes  and  wrap  a  white 
sheet  over  the  hogs.  All  instruments 
are  sterilized   each   time   they  are 


Bassctt's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
ring's,  under  many  dif- 
ferent Judges  of  varying 
type  Ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners.  My 
herd  la  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  her, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 

Sear  —  uniform  in  size, 
lg-h  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Saw,  P.  P.  L  E„  191S-,  Sacramento,  1916.  *s0  UP- 

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

JVru  BASSETT  Hanford,  Cal. 


BARON   DUKE  20 1ST,   GRAND  CHAMPION 


"Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 


Wherever  They  Show" 


WIN 


at  the  California  State  Fair.  1917—26  awards, 
including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 

at  the  Oregon  State  Fair.  1917—10  Firsts 
and  6  Championships 


WIN 


U'|N  at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha.  Neb. — Grand 
"       Champion  Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  14  other  awards 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Tonne  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Biverby  Princess.  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  gilts  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st.  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer 
will  want  to  buy,  at  a  price  a  far= 
mer  will  want  to  pay. 


Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  it 
tells  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  & 


^  Orland  California^ 


^5 


V/r>^M' 


Star  Leader 


MONTELENA  HERD  §f 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PASS  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 
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used.  The  stick  out  knife  deserves 
special  mention,  as  it  was  designed 
by  the  Cutter  people.  Some  labora- 
tories eaten*  the  blood  as  it  runs 
down  the  skin  of  the  hog.  Some 
try  to  catch  it  from  the  knife  wound 
directly  into  the  bottle.  The  stick 
out  knife  is  a  tube  with  a  beveled 
sharpened  end.  When  it  is  stuck 
into  the  heart  or  arteries,  the  blood 
all  flows  through  the  tube.  The 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected 
to  the  bottle,  so  the  blood  is  never 
exposed  to  outside  air.  The  bottles 
are  half  filled  with  blood  and  shaken 
to  prevent  clotting.  The  fibrin  is 
then  strained  out.  This  makes  the 
old  and  still  common  type  of  serum. 
It  contains  all  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  is  not  sterile.  It  is  not  so 
quickly  absorbed  when  injected  into 
a  pig  and  often  causes  abscesses.  To 
make  sterile  serum,  this  old  type  is 
put  into  a  centrifugal  machine  like 
a  milk  separator,  running  3500  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  exerting 
three  tons  of  precipitating  force. 
This  takes  out  the  blood  corpuscles, 
leaving  serum  alone.  To  absolutely 
sterilize  this,  it  is  heated  to  140  de- 


grees F.  for  thirty  minutes.  This 
heat  would  jelly  the  old  type.  With 
the  blood  corpuscles  removed,  sterile 
serum  contains  about  20  per  cent 
more  serum  than  the  same  quantity 
of  old  type.  After  being  bottled,  the 
serum  and  virus  are  locked  up  under 
the  Government  inspector's  key  un- 
til tested  on  pigs.  It  is  guaran- 
teed for  a  year,  but  is  good  for  two 
or  three  years  if  kept  cool  and  dark. 
The  test  is  made  on  five  lots  of 
eight  pigs  each.  Each  pig  is  given 
2  c.c.  of  virus.  Two  get  15  c.c.  of 
serum,  two  get  20  c.c.  each,  two  get 
25  c.c.  each,  and  two  get  none  at 
all.  Their  temperatures  are  taken 
every  day.  The  virus-alone  pigs 
must  have  the  disease  in  about  a 
week.  The  rest  are  kept  twenty- 
one  days.  Those  receiving  20  and 
25  c.c.  of  serum  must  live  undis- 
eased.  If  the  15  c.c.  pigs  get  sick, 
the  dosage  of  serum  must  be  in- 
creased. Thus  the  sterility  of  the 
serum  is  assured  by  heat  and  by 
test,  while  the  virility  of  the  virus 
is  proved  by  the  same  test  on  liv- 
ing pigs. 


Statewide  Cattlemen's  Meeting 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


Cattlemen  representing  about  fifty 
California  county  organizations  are 
to  meet  at  Davis,  June  27  and  28, 
to  perfect  a  Statewide  affiliation  for 
purposes  self-evidently  of  vital  con- 
cern to  cattlemen.  County  organi- 
zations are  being  formed  at  meet- 
ings held  partly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Food  Administration.  Presi- 
dent L.  A.  Nares  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  also 
member  of  the  Food  Administration 
Livestock  Committee  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
meetings.  Among  the  leading  activ- 
ities, of  the  local  organizations  is 
the  protection  of  ranges  against  fire 
in  co-operation  with  State  fire  war- 
dens and  county  boards  of  super- 


visors. Local  feed  supplies  and 
needs  can  be  well  handled  in  this 
way  also.  The  State  federation  of 
county  organizations  is  to  be  per- 
fected by  at  least  three  delegates 
from  each  county.  Some  of  the 
work  the  State  association  may  do  is 
to  induce  the  Government  to  open 
natipnal  park  lands  for  grazing, 
speak  with  forceful  authority  in 
matters  of  State  legislation  affecting 
cattlemen,  assist  in  putting  the  hide- 
and-brand  law  into  full  effect,  act 
as  an  intelligence  bureau  for  sup- 
plying feed  to  dry  sections,  as  was 
partially  done  last  year  through  the 
Food  Administration,  and  perhaps 
co-operation  with  other  Statewide 
organizations  in  the  solving  of  mar- 
keting problems. 


PACHECO  SHORTHORNS  AT  FAIRS 


The  Pacheco  Ranch  plans  to  shjaw 
registered  Shorthorns  at  the  princi- 
pal Pacific  Coast  fairs  this  year,  hav- 
ing already  selected  many  of  the  ani- 
mals and  started  fitting  them.  Their 
herd  bull  Truedale  (he  by  Double- 
dale,  he  by  Avondale,  he  by  White- 
hall Sultan),  has  won  in  get  of  sire 
classes  the  past  two  years  at  Sacra- 
mento and  Portland  International 
and  will  have  some  more  of  his  off- 
springs at  the  fairs  this  year.  Pa- 
checo Lad  92d,  which  won  2d  prize 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year,  is  de- 
veloping nicely  for  the  battles  next 
fall.  Pacheco  Lad  109th,  first  junior 
bull  calf  at  Sacramento  last  year  is 
getting  in  good  shape  now.  Pacheco 
Lass  118,  an  especially  strong  heifer 
in  the  forward,  and  will  go  with  sev- 
eral others  including  a  daughter  of 
Truedale  that  won  second  at  Sacra- 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

KXPKKT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TA.M8. 
SB  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Tou  sci 
is  tout  own  scent  and  save  20  per 
cent.-  Tanks  from  300  isllons  t* 
10.000  gallons  In  stock  A  stoct 
tank  4x2  ft..  910/  Tot  kot  dl 
mates  ret  my  patent  tank  Befer 
enoe:  Farmers  ft  Merchants  Bant 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2857 
B.  F.  WILSON,      Stockton,  Cal. 


mento,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland 
last  year.  Norman  Hale,  who  has 
charge  of  them,  is  looking  forward  to 
increased  winnings. 


DID  BEEF  FEEDING  PAY? 


John  A.  Armstrong  of  Monterey 
county  fed  out  some  cattle,  includ- 
ing 158  steers,  last  fall.  The  steers 
averaged  952  pounds  when  put  into 
the  lot,  October  11.  When  they  were 
sold,  the  last  week  of  December,  they 
weighed  177,210  pounds,  averaging 
1122  pounds,  a  gain  of  170  pounds 
each  in  75  or  76  days.  The  gain 
was  2 14  pounds  per  day.  It  cost 
30c  per  day  average  to  feed  the  ani- 
mals. They  received  about  10  pounds 
alfalfa  hay  per  day  and  12  pounds 
dried  beet  pulp.  About  a  month 
they  were  out  on  beet  tops.  The 
steers  were  sold  a^  $8.85.  The  daily 
gain  which  cost  30c  sold  for  a  trifle 
less  t.han  20c.  From  that  standpoint 
there  was  a  loss.  But  the  fattening 
increased  the  value  of  the  entire 
carcass,  making  salable  an  animal 
that  was  not  salable  for  beef  before. 


The  London  Ranch,  Sonoma  coun- 
ty, has  sold  six  head  of  cattle — five 
females  and  one  bull — to  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  Canal  Co.,  Oregon,  in- 
cluding the  cow.  Lady  Sunshine, 
which  was  such  an  attraction  at;  the 
San  Francisco  Land  Show.  Also  in 
the  lot  was  the  first  prize  bull,  Char- 
don,  and  the  heifer,  Wild  Eyes  Prin- 
cess, also  a  first  prize  animal  at  the 
Land  Show. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  .Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COM  PA  IN  V 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:    HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "WI^MST 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Makes  special  offering  of  Registered  Shorthorn  Bulls!  vigorous  animals 
grown  without  pampering.   Price,  $250  and  up. 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Onward  4th,  son  of  Epochal  and 
Iowana  Champion  Peer  2nd.    Price,  $35.00  each;  3  for  $100. 

Shetland  Ponies  and  outfits  at  from  $60  up. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Box  7  BUTTE  CITY,  6LENN  CO.,  CAL.   W.  P.  DWYER  and  W.  S.  GUILFORD,  owners 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFIELD,  CAL. 
City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are' pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 

1  1 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodeide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       r»DJI/in\jr»AI   R    CCi  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE    ViKJ'lV7i>  UrtLD    KsKJ .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Bulletins 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS, 
ti.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
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More  Stock  Feed  Required 


[By  W.  F.  Hume 

Analysis  of  the  Government'  fore- 
casts, as  it  relates  to  the  crops  of 
California,  impresses  one  fact  above 
all  others.  That  is  that  the  feed 
problem  must  be  met  promptly  in 
this  State  or  many  foods  will  be 
unnecessarily  high  next  winter.  The 
problem  is  not  local.  It  is  State- 
wide. 

There  is  going  to  be  less  wheat 
by  350,000  bushels,  less  hay  by  an 
immense  tonnage,  and  probably  less 
oats  and  barley  than  last  year.  There 
will  be  more  rice,  but  that  figures 
small  in  stock  feeding.  This  State 
must  provide  for  itself,  besides  send- 
ing a  generous  portion  out  for  war 
uses. 

Scarcity  of  stock  feed  means  nec- 
essarily advanced  prices  for  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultry. 

It  seems  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  make  a  drive  for  the  things  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  stock  feeding. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  all  livestock,  from 
cattle  to  poultry,  thrive  on  kafflr 
corn,  or  milo  maize,  when  the  ration 
is  balanced  with  green  food.  The 
corn  can  be  planted  up  to  late  in 


In  the  Bulletin.] 

the  summer.  It  can  be  used  as  hard 
grain,  ground  feed  or  silage.  Neither 
stalk  nor  grain  need  be  wasted.  It 
is  almost  the  equal  of  Indian  corn  in 
chemical  composition,  being  rich  in 
carbohydrates,  and  when  fed  with 
alfalfa  or  silage  fits  Btock  for  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  done  by  feeding  corn. 

There  are  practically  no  pests 
affecting  kafRr  in  this  State.  And 
it  can  be  grown  in  very  dry  seasons. 

California,  rich  in  pasture  lands 
and  great  valleys,  has  neglected  the 
modern  silo.  But  now  the  survey 
shows  that  the  acreage  of  both  grain 
and  hay  is  reducing  itself  every 
year,  fruit,  cotton  and  other  prod- 
ucts taking  the  place  of  the  old 
crops.  The  silo,  which  uses  to  ad- 
vantage green  stuffs,  pea  vines,  corn 
stalks,  etc.,  should  be  multiplied. 

The  advent  of  the  grain  elevator, 
now  being  adopted  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia, will  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
such  grain  as  is  grown  here,  but  if 
there  is  not  enough  grain  growing 
substitutes  must  be  provided. 

The  alternative  is  food  prices 
which  will  make  the  quotations  of 
the  present  look  like  bargain  sale 
figures. 


Sheep  Weight  and  Feed 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of 
raising  sheep  on  my  ranch  and  have 
read  all  the  article*  published  in 
your  paper  about  their  care,  profit, 
etc.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many 
sheep  one  acre  of  alfalfa  would  keep 
up?  I  could  get  corn  stalks  and 
straw  to  feed  with  alfalfa.  Also, 
which  would  be  best — feed  dry  hay 
or  pasture  the  alfalfa?  Also  tell  me 
about  the  average  weight  of  six- 
months-old  lambs  from  good  grade 
stock. — F.  W.  A.,  Chowchilla. 

[By  Prof.  B.  F.  Miller,  University  Farm.] 

Sheep  are  raised  mainly  on  pas- 
ture, perhaps  being  fed  hay  only  in 
the  winter  months.  Three  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  per  day  is  an  average 
feed  for  an  ewe.  Where  silage  is 
available    the    following    ration  is 


Feed  Costs  Are  Up: 
Dairy  Products 
Prices  Are  Not 

The  only  way  to  beat  this  combination  is  to 
get  large-yield  cows. 

pb"„  holsteins 

Are   Paying  Their-  Owners 

Their  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  but- 
tertat  make  them  extremely  profitable 
despite  hitrti  feed  costs.  They  hold  all 
records  for  production.  Write  for  free 
information. 

The  Holsteln-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  230,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Deaie™  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

PAPtrn    „,    '^-IflFlrsf  St.,  SanFranctaoo 
PAt  t  B    Bl«ke,  MolHtt  &  Towne,    Los  Angele. 
~~ —~ —  Blake,  M<  Fall  Co.,         Portland.  Ore 


commonly  fed  to  sheep:  Two  pounds 
of  silage  and  2  to  2^  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay.  Lambs  in  this  State  are 
commonly  sold  about  the  first  of 
June,  at  the  age  of  five  months,  and 
should  weigh  at  that  time  75  pounds. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  feed  they  have  had,  and 
lambs  at  six  or  seven  months  will 
weigh  80  to  90  pounds  under  good 
conditions. 

One  acre  of  good  alfalfa  will  sup- 
port eight  to  ten  mature  sheep. 
However,  sheep  are  inclined  to  bloat 
on  alfalfa  pasture,  and  some  men 
are  a  little  afraid  to  use  the  alfalfa 
pasture  the  year  around.  During 
the  summer  season  it  is  far  better 
to  use  alfalfa  pasture  than  dry  hay, 
and  putting  the  sheep  on  the  pas- 
ture gradually — only  20  to  30  min- 
utes the  first  day,  probably  an  hour 
the  second  day,  and  on  the  third 
day  they  may  remain  all  day.  By 
waiting  until  the  alfalfa  is  well 
grown  the  losses  are  light  from 
bloat.  It  has  always  been  found  a 
very  good  plan  to  keep  straw  be- 
fore the  sheep  by  hauling  a  load 
out  into  the  field  and  placing  it 
under  a  tree,  so  that  they  might  eat 
some  of  the  straw  with  the  alfalfa. 
This  will  prevent  bloat  to  some  ex- 
tent and  also  utilize  the  straw  to 
good  advantage.  Also  keep  a  good 
supply  of  salt  before  the  sheep  on 
alfalfa  pasture. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Paelfle  Sural  Press   by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


How  Zone  Postage  Hurts  You 

...The.J?fw.  8y*teln  of  zone  postage  rates  for  farm  papers  hurts  every  reader  in  two  places — 
his  poeketbook  and  his  pride 

If  the  zone  system  goes  into  effect,  and  it  will  unless  you  take  a  hand,  farm  papers 
will  cost  yeu  more  money  per  year. 

r>  £n/L  Uj5t  the  worst  of  it,  beoause  we  know  you  could  pav  more  and  never  feel  it. 

nut  tne  big  hurt  is  that,  if  the  zone  postage  plan  ever  gets  working,  it  is  going  to  make 
one  man  get  a  paper  at  one  price  and  another  at  another  price — which  is  unfair  to  you. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  buyers  today  to  get  goods  at  the  same  price  everywhere,  but 
the  zone  postage  system  wipes  out  this  old-time  fair-play,  equal-price  idea. 

To  keep  yourself  from  being  hurt,  either  in  pocket  or  pride,  is  to  tell  your  Congressman 
that  you  personally  want  to  stick  to  fair  prices  for  yourself  and  fair  play  for  publishers. 

Mind  you,  we  don't  ask  you  to  say  anything  about  war  taxes,  which  we  are  as  glad  to 
pay  as  you  are.  but  we  do  ask  you  to  speak  plainly  to  your  Congressman,  and  tell  him 
you  want  your  farm  papers  at  fair  prices  that  are  alike  to  everybody. 

Tell  him  some  of  the  nice  things  you  write  us.  about  how  the  farm  papers  help  you  in 
your  growing  crop  and  raising  stock  and  bo  on — make  him  see  that  you  must  have  your 
farm  papers  at  fair  and  equal  prices,  if  you  are  to  keep  on  doing  your  full  share  to  help 
win  the  war. 

It  Is  little  enough  you  ask — tell  your  Congressman  you  want  fair  play,  and  want  him 
to  get  that  unjust  zone  postal  law  repealed  right  away  1  Write  today,  and  know  in  your 
heart  that  we  thank  you  sincerely. 
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SEASONABLE  FEEDING  SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


The  month  of  May  has  come  in 
unusually  cool  and  this  gives  every- 
one a  much  better  opportunity  to 
continue  hatching  operations.  Not 
only  is  the  cool  weather  a  benefit  In 
hatching,  but  it  allows  those  who 
have  been  tardy  in  planting  green 
crops  to  get  in  a  crop  that  will  help 
with  the  teed  bill. 

BLACKEYE  BEANS  EXCELLENT  FOFLTBY 
FEED. 

Last  year  a  good  many  blackeye 
beans  were  planted  in  this  locality. 
I  had  planted  a  third  of  an  acre  in 
between  the  trees  and  they  did  well. 
These  blackeye  beans  are  prolific. 
They  bear  extremely  long  pods  that 
fill  up  well  if  irrigated  once.  The 
pods  are  dark  looking,  rather  a  pur- 
plish green,  but  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent green  bean — tender  and  en- 
tirely stringle8s.  Indeed,  a  U.  S. 
bulletin  advises  the  planting  of  the 
blackeye  bean  wherever  there  Is  a 
cannery  that  cans  beans,  so  that 
this  is  a  guarantee  in  itself  that  the 
blackeye  is  a  good  string  bean.  But 
it  has  a  far  better  value  to  the  poul- 
tryman  as  a  dried  product,  for  It 
will  produce  eggs  equal  to  the  very 
best  hard  red  wheat  you  ever  fed. 
This  is  no  "hear  say" — I  have  pro- 
duced it  right  here.  All  winter  my 
son  fed  his  hens  blackeye  beans  in 
place  of  wheat,  making  a  mixture  of 
oats,  barley  and  beans,  and  the  hens 
produced  more  eggs  than  they  would 
have  done  on  a  wheat  diet.  The 
only  objection,  if  it  can  be  called  an 
objection,  to  these  beans  is  that  for 
the  large  breeds  they  are  a  little 
too  fattening;  hence  the  mixture. 
With  his  Leghorns  he  fed  beans 
straight  and  I  never  saw  hens  lay 
better  in  my  life. 

They  are  rich  in  protein,  and  very 
little  meat  is  needed  when  hens  are 
fed  a  ration  in  which  blackeye  beans 
form  a  part.  In  this  locality  these 
beans  can  be  planted  as  late  as  June 
15  and  then  make  a  good  crop  early, 
as  they  mature  quicker  than  most 
beans  and  the  pods  nearly  all  form 
at  once  on  the  top  of  the  vine. 

MANGELS  AND  BARLEY. 

There  is  still  time  to  get  in  a  crop 
of  mangels,  too,  and  they  are  very 
good  feed,  especially  at  molting  time. 
They  seem  to  contain  some  element 
that  hens  need  to  grow  new  feath- 
ers, and  everybody  who  has  a  little 
patch  of  land  to,  spare  would  do  well 
to  plant  a  few  mangels.  Barley  is 
being  cut  in  this  section,  some  for 
hay  and  some  for  grain,  so  there 
will  soon  be  new  barley  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  those  who  need  barley  for 
sprouting  purposes  would  do  well  to 
secure  the  old  crop,  as  it  sprouts 
more  readily  and  does  not  ferment 
as  quickly,  besides  all  new  grain  Is 
more  apt  to  cause  bowel  trouble 
among  small  chicks  than  the  old 
grain.  For  mold  on  sprouting  grain 
sprinkle  a  little  dry  sulphur  over  it 
and  the  mold,  caused  by  overheat- 
ing, will  be  killed. 


POULTRYMEN  NOT  SELLING 
HENS. 

Judging  by  the  way  hens  and  pul- 
lets are  not  coming  into  the  San 
Francisco  market  under  the  attrac- 
tion of  stiff  prices,  poultrymen  are 
not  scared  about  high  feed  prices 
and  are  attracted  by  the  prospects 


and  the  present  prices  for  eggs.  It 
is  true  that  when  feed  prices  were 
climbing  last  winter  the  flocks  were 
culled  rather  heavily,  though  not  so 
much  as  was  talked  about;  but  there 
is  almost  a  famine  now,  a  liberal 
estimate  being  that  receipts  are  60 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  personal  vis- 
its by  buyers  to  poultry  ranches  do 
not  get  the  stock.  Broilers  are 
short  also,  and  at  38c  to  42c  they 
cannot  be  frozen  for  storage  or 
shipment.  Some  broilers  we  saw  at- 
tracted by  the  high  prices  before 
they  had  fit  size.  Buyers  for  poultry 
houses  are  not  getting  any  encour- 
agement to  hope  for  normal  receipts 
of  table  stock  at  any  time  this  sea- 
son. All  of  which  indicates  the 
same  optimism  among  poultrymen 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  strong  de- 
mand for  hatching  chicks.  Similar 
feeling  prevails  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  poultry  business  la 
looking  up. 


GOOD  RABBIT  FEEDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  as 
to  some  grain  to  feed  rabbits,  as 
barley  is  too  high.  Also,  where  can 
we  get  literature  on  the  feeding  and 
care  of  rabbits? — C.  P.  H.,  Paradise. 

Oats  make  very  good  rabbit  feed. 
For  does  with  young  or  about  to 
have  young  table  rolled  oats  are  the 
most  nourishing,  and  as  they  are  all 
food  it  does  not  take  very  much  to 
serve  the  rabbits;  but  oats  with 
hulls  on  are  all  right.  Milo  maize 
or  Gyp  corn  in  moderation  may  be 
fed.  If  broomcorn  seed  can  be  got- 
ten that  makes  good  rabbit  feed, 
but  oats  are  better  than  all  the 
rest.  Frank  H.  6now,  Petaluma, 
sells  a  very  good  rabbit  book  for 
$1.00.  ^ 


SNUFFLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  several 
Flemish  Giant  does  with  an  afflic- 
tion locally  known  as  snuffles.  They 
have  severe  spells  of  sneezing,  with 
a  discharge  of  the  nose.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy? — C.  H.  B.,  Shasta 
Springs. 

Sometimes  dusty  feed  will  cause 
sneezing,  but  there  is  a  disease 
called  snuffles  which  is  a  sort  of 
catarrh  of  the  head.  A  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil,  a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose, 
will  relieve  the  condition.  Then 
keep  the  rabbit  warm  and  feed  a  lit- 
tle hot  milk  at  night.  Keep  the 
hutches  cleaned  out  well  and  see 
that  the  feed  is  good  and  not  of  a 
dusty  kind. 

BUCKS  MAY  KILL  YOUNG. 


To  the  Editor:  I  also  would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  all  right  to  let  my 
Belgian  hare  buck  run  loose  in  the 
pen  with  the  females,  or  is  there 
danger  of  him  killing  the  young 
ones? — T.  F.  H.,  Nevada. 

No;  the  buck  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  with  the  does  and 
young.  Not  all  bucks  kill  the  young, 
but  if  anything  irritates  them  they 
may  do  it. 


The  managers  of  a  number  of 
hatcheries  around  Petaluma  report 
that,  up  to  the  present,  fully  one- 
third  less  baby  chicks  were  sold  this 
season  than  last.  This  accounts  for 
the  corresponding  increased  ship- 
ments of  eggs  from  that  section. 
Just  now  many  hatcheries  are  run- 
ning full  blast  on  late  orders,  which 
indicates  that  a  number  of  poultry- 
men  have  decided  to  keep  up  or  in- 
crease their  flocks. 
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Demand  for  Baby  Chicks  is  Strong 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


For  more  than  a  year  past  it  has 
been  claimed  by  some  that  because 
the  hatcheries  at  Petaluma  greatly 
curtailed  their  output  of  chicks,  and 
because  there  are  to  be  seen  nu- 
merous vacant  poultry  plants — par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  formerly 
noted  as  extensive  producers  of  mar- 
ket poultry  and  eggs — that  there 
has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  laying  fowls  on  hand  as 
compared  to  former  years;  ana  that 
there  must  have  been  a  correspond- 
ing falling  off  of  chick  and  egg  pro- 
duction during  the  past  five  or  six 
months.  But  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable growth  of  the  industry  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  where  here- 
tofore poultry  was  considered  of  lit- 
tle importance.  This  has  invalidated 
any  comparison  of  the  figures  show- 
ing San  Francisco's  current  receipts 
against  those  of  former  years. 

San  Jose  and  vicinity,  while  not 
a  large  commercial  poultry  produc- 
ing center,  is  one  of  the  sections 
where  poultrymen  have  displayed 
unflinching  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry and  were  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  the  present  unusual  de- 
mand for  desirable  stock,  chicks, 
and  eggs  for  breeding.  Practically 
all  poultrymen  we  interviewed  sup- 
port our  belief  that  the  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  whole  is  pros- 
pering. 

H.  S.  Anderson  of  the  Newton 
Poultry  Farm  at  Los  Gatos,  which 
hatches  40,000  to  50,000  chicks  per 
year  from  eggs  produced  by  its  own 
hens,  reports  the  ready  sale  for  all 
of  them  at  the  advanced  price  of 
12c  each.  They  were  shipped  to 
Texas,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  various 
parts  of  California. 

Chas.  H.  Vodden  of  Los  Gatos  had 
just  sold  (May  3)  a  pen  of  five 
Barred  Rocks  for  $85.  His  sales  of 
eggs  and  stock  this  year  have  been 
the  best  of  the  twenty-one  years  he 
has  been  specializing  on  this  breed. 
He  also  recently  shipped  a  pen  of 
birds  to  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  purchaser. 
An  Oregon  breeder  bought  six  util- 
ity cockerels  that  Hoganized  ex- 
ceedingly well-,  for  $15  each.  On 
receipt  of  the  birds  he  telegraphed 
for  eight  additional  similar  cocker- 
els, but  no  stock  remained  with 
which  to  fill  the  order. 

Mr.  Vodden  keeps  about  500  lay- 
ing and  breeding  birds.  He  raises 
each  year  1000  to  1100  youngsters; 
many  of  which,  when  a  few  weeks 
of  age,  are  shipped  to  his  Santa 
Cruz  mountain  ranch,  where  they 
are  given  free  range  until  ready  for 
first  culling,  when  the  desirable  ones 
(are  returned  to  his  home  place. 

Prices  were  advanced  this  sea- 
son, but  buyers  never  before  did  so 
little  dickering.  They  wanted  stock 
and  eggs  of  quality  regardless  of 
the  price. 

At  the  Columbian  Poultry  Ranch, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Schmidt  and  a  boy  are 
caring  for  a  flock  now  reduced  to 
900  vigorous,  highly  Hoganized  lay- 
ers. Mrs.  Schmidt  says  she  is  get- 
ting about  700  eggs  per  day.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mrs.  Schmidt  stated: 

"I  have  done  very  little  incubat- 
ing this  spring,  but  expect  to  put  in 
a  good  fall  hatch.  I  am  satisfied 
there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  poul- 
try sooner  or  later.  I  have  culled 
down  and  will  continue  to  cull,  and 
I  think  others  are  doing  likewise, 


which  will  make  better  poultry  all 
around." 

On  account  of  the  serious  illness 
and  such  slow  recovery  in  prospect 
for  Henry  Langenschwadt,  proprie- 
tor of  the  San  .Jose  Hatchery,  his 
wife  has  sold  all  of  the  splendid 
laying  fowls  and  wants  to  sell  the 
one  acre,  outfit,  and  residence.  The 
laying  houses,  trap-nests  and  all  the 
equipment  of  the  hatchery  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  practical,  and 
convenient;  but  aside  from  these 
that  one  acre  is  filled  with  more 
fruit  trees  and  garden  than  we  have 
seen  elsewhere  for  many  a  month. 

J.  H.  Stubbe  of  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch,  reports  selling  out  all  of  his 
chicks  as  fast  as  he  can  hatch  them. 
Many  were  shipped  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  heavy  breeds  are  pre- 
ferred; but  when  it  was  not  possible 
to  ship  the  large  breed  chicks  they 
have  taken  whatever  they  could  get. 
Nevada  is  still  taking  many.  The 
spring  demand  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  was  largely  from  Tulare 
county,  where  they  wanted  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and '  Barred  Rocks  ex- 
clusively. To  take  care  of  an  ex- 
tensive fall  trade,  Mr.  Stubbe  has 
just  installed  a  new  mammoth  coal 
burning  incubator. 

George  E.  Ellison  of  the  Mission 
Hatchery  at  Campbell,  reports  that 
orders  for  chicks  have  absorbed  all 
that  his  hatchery  could  produce. 
Poultry  affairs  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  seem  but  little  different  from 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  He 
has  catered  to  the  out-of-State  de- 
mand for  some  years  and  has  found 
that  very  strong  this  year.  Of  the 
12,000  chicks  hatched  weekly,  about 
three-fourths  are  going  to  Utah,  Wy- 
oming, and  Nevada — mostly  to  Utah. 
About  50  per  cent  of  these  ship- 
ments are  of  the  Leghorn  breeds  and 
the  balance  divided  among  the 
"heavies" — Reds  and  Rocks  predom- 
inating. There  has  been  a  good  de- 
mand through  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  Sacramento  and 
Fresno  being  the  big  distributing 
points.  Mr.  Ellison  looks  for  high 
egg  prices  this  fall. 

At  the  Munier  Poultry  Yards, 
where  the  production  has  been  about 
1000  chicks  per  week,  all  chicks  and 
partially  grown  stock  have  been 
readily  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Quite  a  number  of  pullets  for  future 
layers  were  raised  for  delivery  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  weeks;  the 
cockerels  of  the  same  age  were  fin- 
ished by  crate  feeding  and  sold  at 
a  price  much  better  than  the  mar- 
ket quotations.  More  pullets  and 
broilers  could  have  been  sold  had  it 
been  possible  to  raise  them,  but  the 
limit  of  production  had  been  reached 
on  this  hillside  ranch.  All  of  the 
breeding  birds  were  selected  by  the 
Hogan  method  and  none  were  re- 
tained that  did  not  rate  very  high. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  them  are 
winners  of  standard  prizes  at  im- 
portant poultry  shows.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  fowls  may  possess 
unusual  vigor,  be  great  egg  produc- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  be  beauti- 
ful in  plumage  and  shape. 


Miss  Agnes  Deane,  who  owns  a 
five-acre  chicken  ranch  neaV  Santa 
Rosa,  says  she  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  farming  nor  chickens,  but 
she  detested  the  school-room  and 
the  office.  Now  she  loves  this  work, 
is  making  good,  and  has  an  ambition 
to  farm  on  a  larger  scale. 


NAPA  POULTRYMEN  NOT  YET  ON 
THE  ROCKS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  poultry  pro- 
ducers of  Southern  California  have 
issued  a  report  on  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial egg  production  in  Southern 
California.  The  results  of  this  an- 
alysis show  that  the  actual  loss  to 
the  poultrymen  on  every  hen  owned 
by  them  in  1915  was  22c,  in  1916 
9c,  in  1917  12c.  These  figures  do 
not  hold  good  with  us,  else  we 
should  have  been*  on  the  rocks  long 
ago. 

Here  in  Napa  Valley,  when  the 
egg  season  is  over,  most  of  the  poul- 
try will  be  marketed.  It  will  not 
pay  to  carry  over  old  stuff.  All  re- 
liable poultrymen  that  I  have  talked 
with  here  tell  me  that  they  are  just 
keeping  their  own  now. 

Our  Government  asks  us  to  speed 
up,  not  «lay  down.  Every  poultry- 
man,  before  quitting,  should  give 
himself  a  thorough,  searching  exam- 
ination. Have  I  done  my  best?  Have 
I  co-operated  with  my  neighbor? 
Few  poultrymen  can  stand  such  a 
search.  As  the  cords  have  tight- 
ened around  him  he  has  drawn 
more  and  more  to  himself. 

Our  State  has  tried  to  help  us; 
has  given  us  money  in  order  to  help 
us  to  market  our  products  to  better 
advantage.  The  State  market  has 
been  a  success  from  the  start — 125 
new  members  since  the  first  of  the 
year.    But  this  is  not  enough. 

Every  poultryman  that  is  now 
selling  through  a  commission  man 
should  join  this  association.  He 
would  save  the  most  of  the  8  per 
cent  commission  and  free  hundreds 
of  men  for  war  work. — Chas.  Blom, 
Napa.  

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

NOW  IS  BEST  TIME  to  raise  most  profit- 
able  poultry  cheapest.  Get  our  early  matur- 
ing', heavy  laying1,  paying  strains  now.  Eggs, 
breeders,  half  price;  chicks,  pullets,  reduced. 
Cne  customer  cleared  $59  on  ten  hens,  an- 
other $617  on  110,  1017;  200-290-egg-  Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes,  Reds.  Rocks.  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons.  Brahmas.  Investigate. 
William  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.,  Corning.  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas,  Aneonas;also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal.  ;' ,  ,  


PACIFIC  COAST  Aristocrat  strain  of  S.  C 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hoganized  flock;  special: 
one  blue  ribbon  pen  egg  with  each  setting 
booked  in  April.  Mating  list  free.  Baby 
chicks.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor  "A," 
Box  183A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


THE  FERRIS  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 

Quickly  maturing,  non-wanderers.  Winners  at 
Panama-Pacific.  California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs,  Los  Angeles.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  12. 
Mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Pomona.  Cal 
R.  2.  144  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rocks 
and'  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price '  list.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa 
Cnu  Co  .  Cal 


BOURBON  RED  turkey  hens.  1  V<  and  two 
years  old.  $5.00  each.  Also  first  prize  old 
torn  at  1917  State  Fair.  $12.00.  Prize  win- 
ning Rouen' duck  eggs.  $2.00  per  12.  Emma 
Miller,  Farmington.  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
own  2,  3  and  4-year-old  stock.  Your  last 
chance  to  get  choice  cockerels  for  mating 
from  our  high  producing  stock  of  S,  C.  White 
Lea-horns    Tunm.m  Poultry  Farms.  Ceres.  Cal. 


BRONZE    TURKEY    TOMS    FOR    SALE — 

Also  ecrcs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents, Cal. 


BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


WHITE     LEGHORN     BABY     CHIX  from 

heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS,  brand  new  crated 
for  shipment,  one  390  for  $30  00;  one  244. 
$27.00;  three  Columbia  250.  $18.00  each. 
Oscar  Hundcby,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S"    BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized, 

trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Recks;  chicki 
and  eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 
Calif. 


BLUB   RIBBON    WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 

Hatching  eggs;  baby  chix;  pullets  aid  cock- 
erels.    R.  W.  Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose. 

Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.    Reduced  prices.  Fine 

stock.     Madera  Hatchery.   Madera. Cal.  


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  Frenah,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.   


MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEYS   and  egge 

our  specialty;  also  Collie  dors.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena,  Oal. 


Lactein  is  buttermilk  condensed  and  mod- 
ified so  it  will  not  spoil,  and  when  fed  to 
chickens  will  not  only  give  a  wonderful 
increase  in  egg  production,  but  will  pos- 
itively save  95  per  cent  of  the  baby  chicks. 

It  will  almost  double  the  Increase  in 

weight  when  fed  to  hogs.  In  recent  tests 
hogs  weighing  80  pounds  .it  the  beelnning 
have  doubled  in  weight  in  six  weofca.  and 
with  either  chickens  or  hogs  diseases  are 
unknown  if  Lactein  is  fed. 

If  your  local  grain  dealer  does  not  have 
Lactein,  write  us.  Do  it  today.  It  means 
money — big  money — to  you.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

Put  up  in  wood  barrels. 

Price    5  gallons  $3.50 

Price  10  gallons   ft.50 

Price  25  gallons..  15.00 

Price  52  gallons  36.00 

LACTEIN  FOOD 
COMPANY 

Hearst  Bldg.     |   SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  ben 
to  lay  1 50  eggs  a  year  or 
even  50  eggs  if  her  vitality 
is  tapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  she  can  do  tt  itcb  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DU5T 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

wife  and  economical  to  use 

Sold  Ever/where   GLOBE  MILLS  U  Antdu,  CaL 


I  3  Try  the  Coulson 

•rajrjj      System  of  Feeding 
j^-jr  Our  free  book'Chickens  from  sneil 
W,y  .  to Markefgives  full  pdi ticulvs 

Coulson  Co., Petaluma  Cal. 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  whito  leghorn  strain  we  have 
been  working  up  for  20  years.    Write  today  (a 
postal  card  will  do)  for  our  special  low  price  for 
the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will  make  heavy  winter  lajnn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  gel  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent  profits.  WE  PAY  all  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
THE  B1HN  HATCHERY   Larr-st  in  the  World  Capacity  225,000 Chidu    PETALUMA.  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Mm.  i&est'tf  better. 


THE  BED  CROSS— ITS  AIMS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


My  Dear  Friends:  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  another  Red  Cross  drive,  in 
which  you  and  I,  our  relatives  and 
friends,  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
give  more  generously  than  we  did 
last  year.  Then  the  vRed  Cross  -ob- 
tained a  hundred  million  dollars 
from  you  and  me  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  spent.  To  many  of  us 
two  questions  arise — first,  what  has 
the  Red  Cross  done  with  this  large 
sum?  Second,  is  the  work  it  is  do- 
ing worth  supporting? 

WHAT  THE  RED  (  ROSS  18 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize 
that  you  and  I  are  the  American 
Red  Cross.  There  must  of  necessity 
be  chapters,  divisions  and  war  coun- 
cils to  direct  intelligently  the  work 
and  workers,  nurses  and  surgeons  to 
successfully  carry  it  out.  But  the 
Red  Cross  is  a  human  organization 
of  which  you  and  I  are  a  part  and 
it  is  doing  what  you  and  I  are  doing 
for  it. 

In  the  children's  hospitals  in 
France  the  waifs  of  the  war  are  be- 
ing cared  for  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  to  these  hospitals  the 
peasant  women  go  to  give  birth  to 
their  babies  and  there  they  leave 
them  to  go  back  to  their  work  in 
the  fields.  You  are  helping  the 
peasant  women  of  France  when  you 
help  the  Red  Cross. 

WHERE  THE   MONEY  GOES 

The  work  of  the  nurses  of  the 
Red  'Cross  we  all  know  something 
of,  but  the  hardships  and  details  of 
their  efforts  to  bring  health  back 
to  broken  bodies  may  never  be  told. 
But  they  want  and  must  have  band- 
ages, dressings,  garments  without 
end,  just  as  the  physicians  must 
have  medical  stores  and  appliances. 

Enormous  quantities  of  everything 
and  the  transportation  to  move  it 
is  where  some  of  that  one  hundred 
million  dollars  has  gone.  In  France 
transportation  is  the  life  of  the 
work.  At  first,  when  organizations 
were  limited  for  money,  supplies 
were  delayed  in  their  delivery,  but 
not  so  now.  Where  formerly  there 
was  one  truck  on  the  road  there  are 
dozens  now.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  trucks,  base3  and  ware- 
houses", that  delay  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  an  American 
soldier. 

A  long  chain  of  dispensaries  and 
children's  hospitals  are  being  estab- 
lished in  necessary  locations  under 
the  direction  of  American  special- 
ists, where  children  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  wrecked  may  have 
the  best  of  care  and  treatment.  It 
costs  thousands  of  dollars  to  equip 
even  the  smallest  of  them. 

HELrs  THE  AMKKK  AN  SOLDIER. 

All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  work 
done  for  the  American  army  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health.  The  hundred 
million  dollars  is  not  being  spent 
alone  in  laying  foundations  for  the 
future;  it  is  being  spent  on  the 
American  soldier  of  the  present,  in 
rest  houses  and  canteens,  in  base 
hospitals  and  dental  dispensaries. 

Day  by  day  the  workers  in  France 
are  preparing  the  groundwork  for 
the  task  which  will  confront  the 
Red  Cross  when  the  American  army 
get6  into  action  on  a  big  scale. 

WOMEN  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTED 

The  Red  Cross  work  has  appealed 
particularly  to  women  and  in  every 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS. 


In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amia  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.    Short  days  ago 
We    lived,    felt   dawn,    saw  sunset 
glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we 
lie 

In   Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To    you.    from    failing    hands,  we 

throw  • 
The  torch.    Be  yours  to  lift  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies 

blow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

— Lieut. Col.  John  McCrea,  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces. 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS. 

(An  Answer.) 

In  Flanders  fields  the  cannon  boom 
And  fitful  flashes  light  the  gloom, 
While  up  above,  like  eagles,  fly 
The  fierce  destroyers  of  the  sky; 
With  stains  the  earth  wherein  you 
lie 

Is  redder  than  the  poppy  bloom. 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Sleep  on,  ye  brave.    The  shrieking 
shell, 

The    quaking   trench,    the  startled 
yell. 

The  fury  of  the  battle  hell 

Shall  wake  you  not,  for  all  is  well. 

Sleep  peacefully,  for  all  is  well. 

Your  flaming  torch*  aloft  we  bear. 
With   burning   heart   an   oath  we 
swear 

To  keep  the  faith,  to  fight  it  through, 
To  crush  the  foe  or  sleep  with  you 

 In  Flanders  fields. 

~~ ~~ — C.  B.  Galbreath."" 


community,  practically,  they  are  do- 
ing surgical  dressings  or  Red  Cross 
sewing  and  knitting  with  supplies 
furnished  by  that  one  hundred  mil- 
lion. Millions  of  sweaters,  mufflers 
and  socks  have  been  distributed  at 
the  camps  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 
rest  houses  provided  at  the  canton- 
ments, coffee  and  lunch  served  to 
trainloads  in  transit  in  this  country, 
while  abroad  will  berfound  canteens 
furnishing  a  million  meals  monthly 
to  American  and  French  soldiers; 
warehouses  full  of  materials,  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  consumptives 
and  the  re-education  of  maimed 
men;  supply  organizations  reaching 
thirty-five  hundred  hospitals  and 
gangs  of  workers  restoring  devas- 
tated farms  and  villages.  Apart 
from  the  armies,  the  Red  Cross  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  single  agen- 
cies in  Europe  today.  So  that  it 
would  seem  we  need  not  question 
that  the  hundred  million  has  been 
well  spent,  but  give  more  and  more 
generously  this  year  for  this  most 
worthy  cause. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


for  the  past  winter  and  plan  this 
year  to  reduce  these  to  a  mini- 
mum by  substituting  your  own  prod- 
ucts. For  instance,  for  sugar  sub- 
stitute syrup  and 'honey  if  they  are 
available;  for  canned  .meats,  home 
canned  meats;  for  shipped  bread- 
stuffs,  neighborhood  meals  and 
flours. 

Patriotism,  let  us  remember,  is  not 
the  fanfare  of  trumpets  nor  the 
high  sound  of  noble  words,  but  the 
steady  day-by-day  work  that  springs 
from  Intelligent  insight  and  a  lofty 
spirit. 

WEIGHT  EQUIVALENTS. 


AN  EMERGENCY  FOOD  SURVEY 
OF  THE  HOME. 


The  real  work  of  woman  since  we 
entered  the  war  has  been  conserva- 
tion. We  must  hold  every  position 
we  took  last  year  and  go  forward  to 
new  ground  this  year.  food  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  years'  needs 
will  help.  Back  up  your  gardening 
plan  with  a  cellar  and  pantry  plan. 

How  many  potatoes  and  how  many 
beans  will  you  need?  How  many 
jars  of  tomatoes  and  how  many  of 
peaches?  Sit  down  with  pencil  and 
paper  and  make  a  definite  plan,  re- 
membering that  every  woman's  real 
war  work  is  to  make  the  home  pan- 
try as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
world  pantry.  Take  stock  of  what 
you  used  during  the  winter  and  of 
what  you  have  left  on  hand.  Make 
an  estimate  of  your  grocery  orders 


One  cup  (4  oz.)  wheat  flour 
equals:  Barley  flour,  11/3  ,cup; 
corn  flour,  1  cup;  fine  corn  meal, 
1  cup;  coarse  corn  meal,  .4/5  cup; 
buckwheat,  4/5  cup;  rice  flour,  4/5 
cup;  hominy  grits.  4/5  cup;  rolled 
oats  (ground),  2/3  cup. 

The  .  above  equivalents  represent 
an  average  on  these  flours,  but  dif- 
ferent mills  turn  out  different  grades 
of  flour  and  weight  is  the  safest 
guide.  If  you  have  no  scales,  sift 
flour  and  measure  lightly  in  a  meas- 
uring cup. 

Jack  and  Billy  are  two  small  boys 
in  a  ministerial  family.  Recently, 
being  convalescent  from  the  measles, 
they  were  sitting  up  in  bed,  side  by 
side,  discussing  "Bunny-Land,"  a 
country  of  their  imagination.  "How 
do  people  get  married  in  Bunny- 
Land?"  asked  Billy.  "Don't  you 
know?"  was  the  reply.  "Why,  the 
minister  just  stands  up  in  front  of 
them  and  says,  'Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!' "   

DYE  QUERY. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Please  in- 
form me  through  your  paper  if  it 
is  possible  to  dye  clothes  with  onion 
peel,  the  same  as  eggs. — Mrs.  A.  K., 
Atwater. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  give  us 
the  benefit  of  tljeir  experience  in 
this  matter? — Editor. 


WHAT  THE  RED  CROSS  MEANS 

The  stay-at-home  American  cannot  realize  what  the  Red  Cross 
means  in  this  war.  Just  as  it  is  the  world's  most  colossal  struggle, 
enlisting  more  millions  and  creating  a  wider  havoc  than  any  other 
war,  so  are  the  demands  for  mercy  greater  than  ever  before.  Without 
the  Red  Cross  this  war  could  not  be  waged;  certainly  it  cannot  be 
won.  I  have  been  with  six  armies  and  on  half  a  dozen  fronts. 
Wherever  I  have  gone  the  Red  Cross  has  been  in  the  thick  of  battle — 
first  to  aid,  last  to  rest.  It  needs  every  dollar  that  can  be  raised  for 
it:  every  bit  of  loyalty  that  can  be  mustered.  No  money  expended  in 
the  war  reaps  so  rich  a  harvest  of  gratitude  and  service.  The  Red 
Cross  is  succor  and  sustenance.  'It  is  the  Supreme  Antidote. — Isaac  F. 
Marcosson. 


COUNTRY    HOSPITALITY— WHAT 
OF  IT? 

Editor  Home  Circle:  A  citizen  of 
this  country,  who  came  her*  a  good 
many  years  ago  from  Europe,  says 
he  had  heard  much  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  American  people,  but  he 
had  not  found  it.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily are  hospitable,  cultured  and  try 
to  be  sociable,  but  have  not  found 
much  response.  This  is  not  a  war 
condition,  but  as  he  found  it  years 
before  the  war  began.  Has  he  sized 
»p  the  situation  correctly?  Are  we 
losing  some  of  the  finer  traits  of 
character,  habits  and  customs  of 
our  earlier  days?  He  says  farmers 
do  not  invite  their  neighbors  to 
their  homes  to  eat  with  them  and 
have  a  good  social  time.  Has  farm 
life  become  such  a  drudge  and  hard- 
ship that  the  farmer  no  longer  cares 
to  indulge  in  those  noble  customs  of 
country  hospitality  that  so  charac- 
terized and  distinguished  our  fore- 
bears? If  so,  whose  fault  is  it?  Do 
our  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  social  contact 
and  splendid  comradeship  that  has 
characterized  our  country  life  since 
timeout  of  mind?  Perhaps  there  is 
no  place  for  the  "country  gentle- 
man" during  war  times.  Had  he 
departed  before?  If  so,  is  there  a 
distinct  loss  to  country  society  and 
the  highest  and  most  enjoyable  qual- 
ities in  human  character  and  social 
life?  The  country  church  used  to 
be  a  place  of  social  contact  as  well 
as  the  home,  but  now  that  is  gone 
and  the  people  go  to  town  at  night 
to  attend  the  movies,  where  there  is 
no  social  contact  at  all.  Are  we  do- 
ing the  larger  part  by  ourselves  and 
for  our  children  in  giving  up  the 
church  for  the  movies?  Was  not 
this  a  condition  existing  as  much  be- 
fore the  war  began  as  now?  Is  it 
harder  for  people  of  the  country  to 
make  a  living  now  than  in  former 
years?  If  so,  why  and  whose  fault 
is  it?  The  sons  of  Japanese,  Ital- 
ian and  Portuguese  farmers,  and  of 
the  native-born  American  farmers, 
tell  the  writer  that  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  farm  when  they  get  grown. 
Is  the  farm  life  not  attractive  to 
the  young?  These  thoughts  are 
called  out  in  the  writer's  observa- 
tions in  traveling  over  a  large  part 
of  the  State  and  the  conversation 
with  the  gentleman  referred  to  in 
the  beginning  of -the  article. — W.  P. 
Brown.   

BAKED  POTATO  DON'TS. 


The  Irishman  claims  that  the  only 
thing  better  than  a  good  baked  po- 
tato is  two  baked  potatoes.  Here 
are  some  baked  potato  don'ts: 

Don't  have  your  oven  too  hot. 

Don't  have  different  sized  pota- 
toes. 

Don't  delay  in  getting  them  into 
the  oven — they  will  not  hurry  when 
the  time  is  short.  m 

Don't  fail  to  allow  from  45  min- 
utes to  an  hour  for  a  medium-sized ' 
(6-ounce)  potato. 

Don't  select  potatoes  that  are  too 
big. 

Don't  put  them  into  your  oven 
dripping  with  cold  water. 


SCALLOPED  POTATOES  AND 
CHEESE. 


Arrange  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  or 
boiled  potatoes  in  a  greased  baking 
dish  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 
Repeat  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full, 
salting  each  layer.  Pour  milk  over 
the  whole,  about  %  cup  to  every  3 
potatoes.  -Bake  in  a  moderate  ove~ 
until  done.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired depends  upon  whether  the 
potatoes  are  raw  or  boiled,  and 
whether  the  baking  dish  is  deep  or 
shallow.  Boiled  potatoes  baked  in 
a  shallow  dish  will  take  only  20 
minutes.  Raw  potatoes  in  a  deep 
dish  may  take  as  much  as  l1-.- 
hours.  — 

An  admirable  way  to  clean  a  cof- 
fee pot  and  keep  it  without  Btain  or 
odor  is  to  wash  it  occasionally  in 
strong  hot  borax  water. 
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Replace  Your 
OlaVfashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran' 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

ZMain  Offices  and  Show  1(pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSortes  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Seed  Kealth. 


Will  Help  to  Their  Utmost. 

While  we  cannot  but  admire  and 
commend  the  patriotism  of  those 
concerned,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon ,  the  tendency  to  physical  de- 
generation among  our  American 
youth  to  learn  that  so  many  young 
men  who  have  been  rejected  by  the 
army  physicians  feel  impelled  to  or- 
ganize the  "Army  of  the  Physically 
Disqualified."  Aside  from  the  direct 
help  this  organization  may  lend  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  present 
war,  one  of  their  aims  should  be  to 
remedy  and  to  remove  if  possible 
those  defects  which  have  caused 
their  exclusion  from  the  regular 
army  organizations.  It  is  gratifying 
to  realize,  however,  that  even  if 
they  lack  physical  fitness  they  do 
possess  a  large  measure  of  moral 
heroism.   

Glycerine  a  Remedy  for  Burns. 

Glycerine,  which  should  have  a 
place  in  every  home  medicine  chest, 
has  many  uses,  but  one  of  its  most 
valuable  is  as  a  remedy  for  burns. 
It  promptly  relieves  the  excessive 
pain  incident  to  a  burn  where  other 
applications  fail.  Its  antiseptic  prop- 
erties are  very  decided,  and  thus  is 
calculated  to  counteract  infection  of 
the  wounded  surface.  As  an  emol- 
lient for  chapped  hands  or  face,  its 
usefulness  is  too  well  known  to 
even  dwell  upon.  It  relieves  irrita- 
tion in  coughs  applied  directly  to 
the  fauces  or  as  an  ingredient  in  a 
glass  of  strong  lemonade. 


Scalp  Lesions. 

In  dressing  a  wound  of  the  scalp 
or  other  hairy  surface  clip  away 
or  shave  off  the  hair  if  possible  for 
some  distance  around  the  wound, 
then  wash  off  with  some  sterilizing 
and  cleansing  fluid  such  as  alcohol 
or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Treatment 
can  than  be  applied  more  safely  and 
conveniently,  whether  it  be  the  ap- 
plication of  a  medicine  or  the  stitch- 
ing up  of  a  lacerated  part. 


Millions  for  Medical  Branch. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  of 
$130,000,000  already  made  for  the 
medical  branch  of  the  army,  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  $33,000,000  is 
now  asked  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal necessities  of  the  forces  under 
arms  and  about  to  be  assembled  un- 
der the  new  draft. 


Ants   Retreat  in  Haste  Before 

KELLOWSANTMSTE 

MAKES 'ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Go  to  your  nearest  druggist.  Get  a 
jar  of  this  magical  paste,  spread  a  little 
here  and  there  on  the  trail  of  the  ants 
— and  behold — every  ant  will  disap- 
pear. It  puts  an  end  to  the  ant  nui- 
sance.' Every  household  should  have 
Kellogg's  Ant  Paste — it's  a  positive  neces- 
ty.    Ask  for  the  rattle  cap  package. 

25$  AT  ALL,  DRUGGISTS 


OPEN  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PESTS 


First  Aide  to  Hostesses 
Who  Know 

> 

pERHAPS  if  s  only  a  couple  of 
friends  who  drop  in  for  a  little 
chat.  Or — it  may  be  a  knitting  party, 
an  Aid  Society  meeting  or  what  not. 
Or — who  knows? — perhaps  it's  a  big 
"party" — music  and  dancing  and 
Japanese  lanterns  and  all  that. 

In  any  event,  don't  overlook  the  help  Ghir- 
ardelli's  can  give  you.  Whether  it's  two 
cups  for  yourself —  or  two  gallons  for  your 
"big affair" — you  can  make  it  just  as  easily. 

Just  one  reason  why  Ghirardelli's  has  al- 
ways been  first  aide  to  hostesses  who  know. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans';  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


M  SWEET 

SO 


AN  D  COCOA 


A  New  Perfection 
>il  Cook  Stove 
means  kitchen  com- 
fort and  conveni- 
ence. Ask  your 
friend  who  has  one. 
Used  in  3,000,000 
homes.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  oper- 
ate. See  them  at 
your  dealer's  today. 


Your  kitchen  cool 
as  the  seashore 

Even  on  the  hot  summer  days  you  can 
keep  your  kitchen  comfortably  cool 
by  using  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove.  No  dirt  or  dust;  no  smoke  or 
odor.  Economical. 

Lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
heats  in  a  jiffy.  Easy  to  operate  and 
more  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts, — all  the 
year  round. 

In  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sixes, 
with  or  without  ovens  or 
cabinets.  Ask  your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Long- Time  Contracts  Refused. 

As  indicating  the  unstable  condi- 
tion of  the  price  market  for  meat 
supplies,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Western  Meat  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  advised  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  that  it  cannot  bid  on 
terms  which  require  the  bid  to  cover 
a  year's  supply,  which  has  been  the 
custom  heretofore.  It  puts  forward 
as  its  reason  for  such  refusal  that 
the  future  price  of  meat  is  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture,  and  that  any  bid 
formulated  to  guard  against  the 
contingency  of  possible  loss  would 
likely  be  deemed  too  high.  A  month 
to  month  arrangement  is  suggested 
or  purchases  in  the  open  market. 

Cheese  Speculators  lose  Out. 

As  foreshadowed  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago,  the  holders  of  stor- 
age cheese  are  strictly  up  against  it 
owing  to  the  Food  Administration 
rule  which  requires  that  holdings  of 
cheese  must  be  out  of  storage  by 
June  15.  In  order  to  comply  with 
this  ruling,  holders  are  obliged  to 
quote  prices  below  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  to  themselves  and  some 
are  reported  to  be  selling  below  this 
quotation  even.  New  cheese  is  now 
offered  at  less  than  "storage  cheese." 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  stor- 
age men  are  pocketing  a  loss  of  5c 
a  pound  or  more  on  their  holdings. 

Tomato  Growers  Combine. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers* 
Association  has  announced  that  it 
has  made  a  combination  with  the 
Maryland  growers  and  that  they  will 
urge  their  demand  for  an  increase 
in  the  Government's  price  at  which 
tomatoes  will  be  requisitioned  for 
the  army  and  navy.  In  California 
the  price  now  offered  is  $15  a  ton. 
Increase  to  $18  is  asked,  meaning 
approximately  $240,000  loss  or  gain 
to  the  growers.  Maryland's  Govern- 
ment price  is  $21  a  ton,  and  they 
ask  an  increase  to  $35. 

Sugar  Beet  Prices  in  Europe. 

Figures  gathered  by  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  show  that  in 
France  the  price  of  beet  roots  this 
season  has  been  fixed  at  an  equiva- 
lent of  $14.48  per  long  ton,  and  in 
Germany  at  $14.56,  or  about  $9  a 
ton  above  pre-war  values.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  farmer  was  paid  $5.45  per  short 
ton  during  the  1913-14  campaign, 
and  this  season  will  get  from  $8.25 
to  $10  a  ton  for  sugar  beets.  This 
is  an  advance  of  only  $3  or  $4  a 
ton. 

Holds  Earnings  for  Expansion. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion has  just  declared  a  dividend  of 
$1  a  share  for  the  quarter  year  just 
closed.  This  dividend  represents  but 
one-fourth  the  net  earnings  of  the 
corporation,  which  amounted  to 
$5,555,671,  or  $16  per  share  on  the 
338,798  shares  of  common  stock. 
The  balance  of  the  earnings  are  be- 
ing held  for  purposes  of  necessary 
expansion.  The  gross  sales  amounted 
to  $55,678,613. 

The  Storage  Egg  Gamble. 

Considerable  speculation  is  being 
indulged  in  among  egg  handlers  as 
to  what  price  eggs  will  bring  next 
winter  when  taken  out  of  storage. 
While  the  cost  price  of  eggs  is  un- 
precedented for  this  season  of  the 
year,  they  are  going,  into  storage  in 
larger  quantities  than  ever.  It  is 
an  interesting  situation,  and  various 
views  are  entertained  as  to  the  out- 
come. 

25  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Rail  Rates. 

Owing  to  the  higher  costs  of  fuel, 
wages,  equipment,  and  other  operat- 
ing expenses,  an  increase  of  at  least 
25  per  cent  in  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  is  indicated  in  estimates  of 
railroad  officials.  This  will  bear  hard 
on  California  fruit  shipments  east- 
ward. 

Summer  Beef  Shortage  Problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  receipts 
of  livestock  during  the  month  of 
April,  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  shortage  in  June 
and  July,  and  that  there  will  be 
some  further  elevation  of  the  price 
level. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,   May  15,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Whecat  unchanged. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more).  & 

Sonora  wheat   :   o'T; 

Northern  Club   

California  Club   3.43 

Northern    Bluesteni   •  •  oS» 

Northern  Red   None  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

All  the  grains  are  quiet  nud  somewhat 
weaker.  Very  little  business  in  any  of 
them  developed  during  the  past  week. 
Feed  barley  is  more  plentiful,  but  the  de- 
maud  is  very  slight.  . 

Shipping,   per  ctl  $3.3003.50 

Brewing   None  ollering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.10ft3.20 

OAla. 

White  feed  oats  are  scarce,  but  the  de- 
mand Is  so  small  that  the  higher  prices 
of  last  week  were  not  maintained.  Red 
feed  is  quoted  nominally  at  $3.20  to  $3.40. 

W  hite  feed,  per  ctl  $3.200  3.40 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.20ft  3.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.20ft' 3.40 

Black  oats   Nomiual 

CORN'. 

Like  the  other  grains,  corn  is  weak, 
with  very  little  business.  The  highest 
price  reported  for  Egyptian  during  the 
week  was  $3.95. 

(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California   sacked   $3.8503.90 

MllO  maize    3..H503.9O 

Egyptian    3.8503.95 

HAY. 


He  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  774  tons,  as  compared  with  825  of 
the  previous  week.  A  gradual  decrease 
of  receipts  from  week  to  week  is  noted 
as  the  new  crop  approaches.  Trade  is 
dull  in  the  city,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  than 
heretofore.  This  has  hail  the  effect  of 
instilling  a  certain  amount  of  firmness  in 
the  market,  which  is  bolstered  up  by  ad- 
verse crop  reports  from  several  sections. 
It  now  looks  as  if  the  hay  crop  would 
be  very  light,  especially  in  the  sections 
where  the  largest  yield  was  expected. 
Whether  this  will  be  offset  by  cuttings 
in  other  sections  will  doubtless  depend 
on  weather  conditions  during  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Wheat  No.  1  $23.00(925.00 

do,  No.  2   20.00ft  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00C«  26.00 

Wild  oat    18.00020.00 

Barley    . . .'   18.00020.00 

Alfalfa    17.00ft  10.00 

Stock    13.00ft 15.00 

Barley    straw   50080c 

FEEBSTUFFS. 


The  market  is  quiet  and  quotations  tin 
changed.     The  lack  of  rain  and  evident 
backwardness  of  some  crops  of  grain  and 
too  advanced  condition  of  others  are  be 
ing  watched  with  keen  interest. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  ...$35.00030.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.60 

Cracked   corn   $SS.50(fi  00.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00076.00 

Rolled  barley    64.00065.00 

Hulled  oats    64.00<ii 87.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  old  crop  of  potatoes  is  getting 
pretty  well  exhausted  and  new  potatoes 
are  coming  on  the  market  more  rapidly 
than  the  public  can  absorb  them.  As  a 
consequence  new  potatoes  sold  at  a  lower 
figure,  while  old  rivers  were  also  off 
their  quotations.  Onions  were  unchanged 
in  prices,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  Bermudas.  Cucumbers  are 
now  arriving  from  the  south  in  good 
quantity  and  are  crowding  out  the  hot- 
house stock,  which  moved  slowly  at  $1.50 
tn  $2.  Summer  squash  is  becoming  more 
plentiful  and  is  easy  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Pea?,   large   203y.e 

Peas,   small   .  .2ft3%e 

String  beans,  per  lb  lOft'12'^c 

Wax  beans,   per  lb  8010c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  400c 

Carrots,    per   sack  50cft$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.000125 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  S5cft$1.00 

Summer   squash   $1.2501.50 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.50(32.00 

Southern    1.2501.50 

Celery,  per  crate   1.75ft 2. 25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate   1.5002.00 

do,  Bob  Aniteles,  per  crate....  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.50ft 2.00 

Mexican  tomatoes.  Los.  A.,  lug..  2.0002.25 

Potatoes,  Salinas  None 

Oregon   $1.1501.50 

Rivers,   per  ctl    1.0001.25 

Garnet  Chile   2^02-Vic 

Whites   202'Ac 

Onions.  Australian   browns  S5C0S1.OO 

Bermudas,   yellow   $1.25 

do.  white    1.50 

Garlic   2%03i.Sc 

Spinach    (eoodi   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20040c 

Creen    onions,   box  75c0*1  00 

Peppers.  Bell   5010c 

Mexican   10020c 

Beets,  sack   $1.25 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  weak,  with 
little  demand. 


Bayos,  per  ctl  $0,000  0.20 

Blackeyes    8.000  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12.0U(gjl2.50 

Horse  beans   

Small  whlteB  (south)   

Barge  whites   

Limss  (south,  recleaned)    13.25013.40 

Pinks    7.750  8.00 

Red  kidneys    12.25ft  12.50 

Mexican  reds    0.000  U.25 

Tepary  beans    10.60Q  11.25 

Garbanzos    7.500  7.75 

POULTRY. 
The  arrival  of  two  carloads  of  Eastern 
hens  had  a  weakening  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. More  Eastern  hens  are  reported  en 
route  and  lower  prices  are  predicted  on 
hens.  Broilers  were  easy  at  lower  prices. 
Squabs  were  quoted  2c  lower,  with  lit- 
tle demand,  while  Jacks  brought  as  high  | 
as  $3  for  the  best. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  voung  Nominal 

do.  dressed   330  30c 

Broilers,  m  to  2  lbs  47050c 

do,  1%  lbs  40ft42c 

do,  %  to  114  lbs  38040c 

Fryers   .". 50055c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  31ft  33c 

Leghorn   28031c 

Smooth  yonng  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  10020c 

Geese,   per  lb  None 

Squabs,  per  lb     .40c 

Ducks   2<S©2*e 

do.  old   26c 

Belgian  hares  (lire)   17018c 

do,  dressed   20021c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.5003.00 

BUTTER. 

After  being  unchanged  throughout  the 
week,  batter  is  stronger  at  the  close. 
This  was  due  to  a  falling  off  in  receipts 
for  the  day.  More  butter  is  going  into 
storage  this  year  than  Inst,  and  this 
steadies  the  market. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   40Vi  40>4  40%  40%  40%  41% 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  weak  throughout  the  week 
and  closed  2c  below  the  open  for  extras. 
A  large  number  of  pullet  eggs  are  com- 
ing into  the  market  at  present,  and  this 
has  had  a  depressing  effect. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras,  40     40     30%  39     38  %  38 

Extra  lsts  30     30Vi  30     39   Nom.  .. 

Firsts   39     30     39     38  %  37%  37% 

Extra  Dullets.  .37'/$  38     38     38     38  36% 

do,  Firsts... 37%  37^  37%  37%  Nominal 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  manufacturers  threatened  to  close 
down  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  pay 
them  to  make  cheese  at  the  low  figures 
quoted  last  week,  which'  brought  out  bids 
for  California  fiats  and  the  price  advanced 
to  a  better  figure. 

Y.  A.'s   Nominal 

Fancy,  California  flats,  per  lb  23c 

Firsts,  California  flats   21  %c 

Cold'  storage  flats,  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   24%c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25%i 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 


Pears   «011c 

HONEY. 

There  is  little  change  In  the  honey 
market  this  week.  Within  the  next  week 
or  two  quite  a  quantity  of  honey  may  ar- 
rive from  the  Imperial  Valley  region,  ami 
It  is  also  reported  that  some  will  come  In 
from  Monterey  county.  The  price  la  so  I 
high  that  probably  very  little  of  this  will 
be  consumed  on  the  Coast. 
Extracted,  water  white  18019c 

do,  light  amber   ...15017c 

RICE. 

Planting  of  rice  in  this  State  /Is  said  to- 
be  about  completed,  and -it  is  estimated 
that  the  acreage  this  year  will  be  be- 
tween 110,000  and  120,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  the  acre- 
age planted  lost  year.  Practically  all  Cali- 
fornia rice  has  been  cleaned  up  and  there- 
Is  no  activity  in  the  market.  Shipments- 
to  Southern  mills  are  now  comparatively 
small. 

California   $9.0009.05. 

Paddy   None 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  May  14,  1018. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  held  fairly  steady  the  past 
week  under  a  fair  demand  from  the  con- 

umlng  trade.  On  'change  extras  held  at 
ttlc  throughout.  Receipts,  while  good,  were 

ot  burdensome,  and  what  the  local  trade 
did  not  want  went  Into  cold  storage.  The 
receipts  for  the  week  were  345,400  pound* 

gainst  .."--."To  pounds  1 1  if  same  week  lest 

ear.  There  was  taken  into  cold  storage 
during   the   week  80,747    pounds  .agalust 

10,633  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
We  quote: 

California  creamery  extra  30c 

do,  prime  first   38c 

do,  first   37c 

Dally  quotations — 
1918  Tnes.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  8at.  Mon. 

Extra   39     30     39     80     »  80 

1917 

Extra   34     34     34     34     35  34 

EGGS. 

There  was  a  drop  In  the  receipts  the 
past  week  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
firmer.  The  street  demand  wm  fairly 
good  but  the  trading  on  'change  was  light. 
Receipts  bv  rail  for  the  week,  2062  cases 
against  3439  cases.  The  truck  receipt* 
continue  to  run  about  twice  as  large  as- 
the  arrivals  by  rati.  There  was  taken  Into- 
cold  storage  during  the  week  7*41  case*, 
against  4787  cases  the  same  week  last  year. 
Dally  quotations: 
1018  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  few  apricots  from  the  south  were  be 
Ing  offered  for  sale  today,  but  hardly 
enough  to  establish  a  market.  This  fruit 
will  probably  be  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  It  a  feature  within  the  next  week  or 
so.  Peaches  are  also  said  to  be  about 
ready  to  market.  No  more  crates  of  straw 
berries  ore  arriving  now.  and  all  arrivals 
are  in  the  regulation  chest,  which  arc 
quoted  at  from  $7.00  to  $8.00.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  are  both  on  the  market 
and  ore  selling  nt  from  $1.75  to  $2.0(K  Some 
extremely  fine  raspberries  brought  ns  high 
as  $2.50.  Cherries  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive In  bulk  and  fetch  from  6  to  8  cents  a 
pound 

Apples  (wlnesnps)   $2.0002.50 

Newtown  pippins   1.5002.00 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $7.0008.00 

Blackberries,  per  ernte    1.7502  00 

Raspberries,  per  crate    1.7502.00 

Cherries,  flats    1.5001 

do,  bulk,  per  lb  608c 

Loquats.  per  lb  12%015c 

CITRUS  FRUITS.  • 

Some  of  the  citrus  fruit  dealers  are  en 
tlrely  out  of  navels,  while  others  seem  to 
have  sufficient  stock  to  last  for  some  time 
to  come.     The  Valenclas  have  taken  th 
commanding  position  In  the  orange  trnde 
for  the  present,  but  no  changes  in  quota 
tlon   In   either  are   noted.     Lemons  and 
grapefruits  are  steady  with  quotations  un 
changed. 
Oranges 

Navels   $4.0007.00 

Seedlings    3.500  4  50 

Vnlenclns.  fancy   5.000(1  on 

Valenclas,  choice    4.5005.60 

Lemons . 

Fancv.  per  box   $5.5O0«.oo 

Choice    4.0005.00 

Standard    3.OO0T5O 

Lemonettes    2.7504.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.000100 

Tangerines   None 

DRIED  FRUITS 
While  the  dried  fruit  dealers  arc  not 
prohibited  In  dealing  in  apricots,  pear 
and  figs,  all  dealing  is  affected  by  the  re 
cent  Government  action  postponing  th 
buying  of  other  fruits.  No  chonges  I 
prices  are  noted. 

Apricots,  per  lb  12015c 

Fles.  blnck,  1918  10011- 


Extra   38 

Case  con  ut   37 

Pullets   30 

1917— 

Extra   32 

Case  count   31 


30 
38 
37 

32 
31 


39 
3S 
37 

32 
31 


3ft 
38 
34 

32 
31 


39 
3H 
36 

32 
31 


39 
37 
37 

33 
31 


28%  28%  2S> 


Pullets   28%  28%  28 

POULTRY. 
Market  quiet.  A  good  deal  of  light 
weight  vonng  stuff  coming  in.  but  the  ar- 
rivals of  fryers  and  hens  only  fair.  The 
Government  has  persuaded  dealers  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  broilers  to  32  and  25c 
and  these  prices  are  to  hold  until  June  1. 
But  dealers  ore  wanting  but  few  at  these 
figures  and  the  market  Is  dull.  Fryers 
and  hens  In  fair  demand.  Turkeys  and 
ducks  coming  in  slowly. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  32c 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  25c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31032c 

liens  over  4  lbs  20027c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  22023c 

Ducks   27028c 

Geese  25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31032c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  320>33e 

Turkeys,  light   27028c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  30c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb.   40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

VEGETABLES. 

All  good  fresh  stuff  meeting  with  a  fair 
demand.  Prices  not  much  changed,  but 
were  generally  downward.  Local  potatoes 
In  fair  demand  but  a  little  lswer.  Old 
onions  dull  nnd  lower.  Sprouting  badly 
and  too  mnnv  new  ones  on  the  market 
for  trade.  Bermndos  about  steady  and 
selling  welU  Peppers  unchonged  and  In 
fair  demand.  Cablmge  sharply  lower  and 
very  dull.  Little  shipping  demand.  Celery 
steady  bnt  slow  sale.  Pens  selling  better. 
Asparagus  firmer  and  In  fair  demand. 
Slimmer  squash  steady.  String  beans  com- 
ing In  more  freely  and  lower.  Demand 
fair.  Sweet  potatoes  about  out  of  the 
market. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes.  Northern,  per  cwt  S1...-0 2.0ft 

,do.  local,  per  cwt  900  1  00 

do.  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.5001  ... 

New  potatoes,  per  lb  3©4e 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per  „ 

ro-t   $n  r»o0i  no 

do.  old. "white,  per  cwt   1.0001.10 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda. 

yellow.  50  to  60  per  crate   l.OOftl.lf) 

do.-  white,  per  crate   1.3O0 1.40 

Garlic,  per  lb.   ± 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  I^SlS 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  ,  ri ■ 'ySJHS 

Celerv.  per  crate   $3.0006  00 

Peas."  per  lb  5 

Asparagus,  per  lb   

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket  „ 

crate   0ftrtfr/iJ0 

String  henns.  wax.  per  lb  fr~-r 

do.  green,  per  lb.  ■"*?!!! 

do.  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  9010* 

FRUITS. 

Cherries  have  arrived  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  a  market.  Fair  shipments  of 
early  blacks  being  had  and  they  met  with 
a  fair  demand.  No  old  apples  now  to  1* 
had  but  storage.  Loquats  continue  re 
come  In  and  demand  Is  fair. 

We  quote  from  erowers: 

Cherrles^Enrly  black,  per  lb  l^fi* 

Loquats.   per  11.  20i%« 


BEANS. 


Cal.myVnVmS  "\\""\\\\\\\\\\  iliilTc       Few  moving  the  past  week.    There  w.» 
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Dried  Fruit  Interests  Explain  Marketing 

At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  May  10,  representatives  of 
dried  fruit  packers,  along  with  representatives  of  raisin,  peach,  and 
prune  growers'  marketing  associations,  agreed  with  the  Government 
Food  Administration  to  buy  or  sel)  no  further  portion  of  these  fruits 
before  June  1.  This  will  not  only  eliminate  the  purchase  of  these 
fruits  by  packers,  but  also  the  canvass  and  solicitation  of  prune, 
peach,  and  raisin  members  in  the  associations  up  to  that  date.  Apri- 
cots, not  being  a  licensed  food  product,  do  not  come  under  this  ruling. 
By  June  1  it  is  expected  proper  establishment  can  be  made  of  possible 
crops,  and  prices  intelligently  arrived  at.  Prices,  when  agreed  on, 
will  be  designated  by  the  Government  as  basis  for  purchase  and  sale 
throughout  the  season,  and  thus  all  possible  speculation  will  be  elim- 
inated. With  reference  to  price,  the  directors  and  management  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  have  made  no  state- 
ments to  date — except  to  the  effect  that  the  time  has  not  been  proper 
for  the  naming  of  prices,  nor  would  their  naming  at  this  time  be  at 
all  in  accord  with  the  request  of  Federal  authorities.  The  rumors  of 
exceptionally  low  price  to  be  named  by  the  association  have  been 
without  foundation.  It  is  expected,  in  view  of  the  reasonable  position 
the  Government  has  taken  in  this  matter  in  the  past,  that  growers 
have  no  cause  to  fear  anything  but  just  returns. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  May  14,  1918. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  orange 
market  during  the  past  week  has  been  the 
realization  of  the  smallness  of  this  sea- 
sou's  Valencia  crop,  which  it  appears  has 
been  over-estimated.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  shortage  will  fall  20  per  cent  be- 
low the  estimate.  Valencias  are  inow  about 
the  only  variety  going  forward.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  disclosed  shortage  the  price 
situation  is  gaining  strength  In  all 
markets.  Quotations  are  $Ot.25  to  $5.50 
f.  o.  b. 

The  demand  for  lemons  is  strong  and 


prices  are  higher.  Markets  have  shown 
an  advance  of  $1  per  box.  The  total  or- 
ange shipments  for  the  season  are  8745 
boxes,  total  for  last  season  22,030:  total 
lemons  for  seasou  2405  boxes,  total  for  last 
season  3805. 

At  New  York:  Valencias,  83.50®  7.75; 
Navels,  $4-60  @  $5.55;  Lemons,  $4.40  @ 
$4.70. 

At  Boston:  Valencias.  $410@6.15;  na- 
vels, $5.60;  lemons,  $2.5.3@5.30. 

At  Philadelphia:  Valencias,  $4.S0@0.75; 
navels,  $3.50@5.05. 


some  little  demand  for  seed,  but  the  trade 
held  out  of  the  market.    Quotations  hold. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Llmas,  per  cwt  $12.50 

Lady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.    12.60 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary,  cwt   9.00 

BERRIES. 

Better  market  for  all  offerings.  Re- 
ceipts were  fairly  good  and  demand  was 
better.  Prices  of  strawberries  were  all 
advanced.  Blackberries  and  raspberries 
lower  under  better  offerings,  demand  good. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  erale  $2.0O@2.5O 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

orate    1.50(o>1.75 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  3,00@3.25 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate.  4.0O@4.50 

HAY.  , 

The  market  continues  draggy.  Not  much 
•oinlng  in  and  little  moving.  The  dairy 
people  still  using  green  hay  mostly.  There 
is  little  disposition  to  buy  for  storing. 
Prices  ne  lower,  but  market  is  weak. 


We  quote  f.  6.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00(5)26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00_27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   18.0O@J0.O0 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   20.00@22.00 

Calif.  Alfalfa  Growers'  Ass'n..  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  without 
feature.  Speculation  in  New  York  was 
tame.  Its  tone,  however,  was  stronger. 
Both  May  and  July  were  bid  up  a  cent 
during  the  week  and  closed  our  week 
Monday  at  the  top.  May  finishing  in  New 
York  at  26.75c  and  July  at  26.43c.  Spot 
in  New  Orleans  while  In  fair  demand  sold 
lower,  middling  finishing  at  28.50c  against 
29.50c  a  week  ago. 

HIDES. 

The  Government  has  fixed  prices  for 
hides  and  at  an  advance  of  lc  on  steer  and 
cow  hides  and  5c  and  over  for  kip  and  calf 
skins.    The  market  is  active. 

Green  hides: 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips,  per  lb  23c 

Bulls  and  stags,  per  lb  12c 

Calf  skins,  per' lb  2Sc 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  15.  1018. 
CATTLE — There  is  very  little  change 
this  week  in  the  cattle  situation  and  none 
at  all  in  quotations.  Grass  cattle  now 
fceing  offered  freely  and  a  good  many 
expected  in  the  market  during  next  two 
weeks.  Calves  very  plentiful  with  tendency 
to  lower  prices. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%(fi)12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs..ll%@12c 

Second  quality   10%@llc 

Thin  8@0c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9(7})9%c 

Second  quality   8@8'Ac 

Common  to  thin   6@71/ic 

Hay-fed  cattle.  %@%c  higher. 
Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   7<a>7'/£c 

Fair   6(ff6%c 

Thin   5@5%c 

Lightweight   10@10%c 

Medium   9c 

Heavy   7@8c 

SHEEP— The  sheep  market  is  still  firm. 
Lambs  are  coming  into  the  market  faster 
than  the  market  will  absorb  them,  but 
prices  hold.  Some  of  the  packers  are  ship- 
ping lambs  to  Eastern  markets  to  prevent 
■congestlOH  In  the  local  market. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   16@17c 

Milk   14%@15c 

Sheep —  /■ 

Unshorn  wethers   14_@15c 

do,  ewes   .-  12@lfc%c 

HOGS— The  hog  market  Is  slowing  up. 
•  nd    too   many    soft   hogs   are  arriving. 
Prices,  however,  are  unchanged 
Hogs— 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@150  16  c 

do,  do,  150rtJ300  17',4c 

do,  do,  300@400   17  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   21c 

-do.  second  quality   20<fi>20V;c 

•Cows  and  heifers   10(f?20c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  H@20c 

Lambs —  * 

Suckling   26c 

Yearling   23c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   24c 

Ewes   22c 

Hogs   25c 

Los  Angeles,  May  14,  IMS. 
CATTLE — But   few    really    good  cattle 
*re  coming  In  and  continued  high  markets 


East  caused  killers  to  bid  up  full  quota- 
tions for  best  offerings.  The  poorer  grades, 
however,  were  draggy. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  L09  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  11O0  lbs..  .$10.50@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.5O@10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.50@  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS— Receipts  continue  light  and  a 
good  percent  of  what  arriving  light  in 
weight.  Demand  not  heavy  but  takes  in 
what  is  coming  at  full  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  0.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs. .$14.50(5)15.00 

Mixed,  200@250  lbs   16.O0@17.00 

Light,  175@200  lbs   16.0O@17.OO 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  market  continues  firm  un- 
der scarcity.  Demand  only  moderate,  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  prices  up  lit  the  face  of 
light  receipts. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  L09  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00@11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50010.50 

Yearlings    10  5O@ll.50 

Lambs    15.00@16.00 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  (or  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2  34.50  60.40  35.25  50.16 

"          9            39.41  51.08  30.90  50.00 

"         16           35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

"         23           36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30            38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.         6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

J3  39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

"         20            30.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

"         27  37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  36.50  60.66  34.50  50.00 

13  33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

"         20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00  46.30  33.00  43.30 

April       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

10            39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

"         17            39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24            35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8           34.05  40.66  33.20  30.00 

15  35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

"         22           36.30  ....  36.16   

"         29  36.60    37.33  .... 

Juns       5  36.30    37.66  .... 

"         12           36.50    38.00   

"         19  36.00    36.33   

"         26  36.16    37.50  .... 

July        3           35.06  ....  37.00   

10  36.41    37.16   

17            37.83  ....  38.66   

24           40.25    40.61   

"         31  42.82  ....  42.68  .... 

August    7            43.00    44.00   

14  '..41.66    43.00  .... 

21  41.50     ....  42.00   

"         28  41.91    42.00   

Sept.        4  42.10    41.33   

11  42.00    41.00  .... 

18            45.00    43.00   

25            45.00    45.50   

October   2           44.90    45.91   

"          9            44.90    46.33   

"         16  46.25    47.00   

23  45.41    46.50   

30  43.50    44.83  .... 

Nov.         6  41.41    42.00   

13            40.83    41.33   

"         20  40.83    42.22  .... 

27           40.83    41.33   

Dec.         4  41.70    42.00  .... 

11  44.50    44.66   

"         18  46.00    46.00   

"         26  50.30    48.66   


North  Portland,  May  13,  1918. 
The  cattle  market  is  top  heavy,  but. 
quality  considered,  values  are  high.  Indi- 
cations are  not  lacking  that  the  ma.ior 
part  of  the  winter  made  beef  crop  has 
already  been  sold.  Prices  are  holding 
fairly  well  for  top  stuff,  but  the  half-fat 
and  butcher  stuff  are  showing  consider- 
able weakness.  We  quote  the  following 
prices  with  1000  head  on  the  market:  Prime 
steers,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  good  to  choice 
steers,  $14.00  to  $ir».00;  medium  to  good 
Steers,  $1200  to  $13.00;  fair  to  medium 
steers,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common  to  fair 
steers.  .$8.00  to  $0.00;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers $12.00  to  $13.00;  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers.  £8.00  to  $10.00;  fair  to  medium 
cows  and  heifers.  $5.50  to  $7.50;  canners'. 
$3  50  to  $5.50:  bulls.  $6.50  to  $10.50;  calves. 
$8  50  to  $13.00;  stockere  and  feeders,  $8.00 
to  $10.00. 

iHog  receipts  today  850  head.  Strictly 
top  hogs  showing  an  advance  of  10  cents. 
Quotations  are:  Prime  mixed.  $17  40  to 
$17  50;  medium  mixed,  $17.00  to  $17.25: 
rough  heavies.  $16.00  to  $16.25;  pigs,  $14.50 
to  S15.50;  bulk,  $17.25. 

The  sheep  market  is  holding  fairly  steady 
at  the  following  quotations:  East  of  the 
Mountain  lambs.  $17.50  to  $18.50:  Valley 
lambs.  $17.00  to  $18.00:  yearlings.  $15.00 
to  $15.50;  withers.  $13.00  to  $1.1.50;  ewes, 
$12.00  to  $12.50. 


WEEKLY  EOO  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9            37.91  60.91  38.16  60.66 

16  41.83  «5.66  40.83  55.00 

"   '      23            32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30            32.08  61.25  33.02  54.60 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  61.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20            33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"        27           29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6          24.75  36.83  24.91  36.00 

13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20  25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

"         27            27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3           28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

"         10  29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17           32.33  39.10  32.08  36.83 

24            32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8  33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15           34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40    34.00   

"         29            33.80    33.50   

June       5           33.20  ....  34.66  .... 

12           31.16  ....  33.00  .... 

19  31.41    33.10   

26  30.16    32.16   

July        3  31.90  ....  34.25  .... 

10  33.50    30.00   

17  33.66    34.41   

24            35.25  ....  35.91  .... 

31  38.00  ....  36.91   

August    7  42.58    40.16   

14  41.41    37.68   

21  43.33    42.25  .... 

28  43.50    43.50   

Sept.        4  43.80    43.58   

11  45.08    44.91   

18           47.83  ....  47.83  .... 

25            47.58    49.50   

October   2  47.00  ....  50.83   

9  47.10    51.50   

16.  52.59    54.50   

23  54.83    56.16   

30  56.16    58.00   

Nov.        6  57.41    57.80   

13            56.25    55.16   

Dec.        4  52.70    52.16   

11  50.00    49.66   

"         18  53.50  ....  52.50   

26            50.80  ....  51.25   

20          56.25    54.36   

27            56.25  ....  55.16  .... 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OH.  ALL 
DISTHLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using  our 
1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guar- 
anteed. Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Carburetor 
Company,  318  Madison  street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  30/60  Tractor, 
with  extension  wheels  and  drawbar,  2-4  Bot- 
tom 14-inch  Moline  Big  Dutchman  Plows, 
several  sets  extra  shares — rolling  coulters, 
weed  turners,  all  complete.  Nearly  as  good 
as  new.  A  real  good  buy.  Write  D.  H. 
Noble,  Merced.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — No.  8  Krogh  pump. 
Some  fittings.    Box  37,  Ryde,  Cal.  


REMAN  UFACTURED  PU'E 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss, 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street.  San 
Francisco. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  acres.  3  miles  from  town 
on  paved  highway,  all  levelled,  12  acres  in 
alfalfa,  balance  in  barley.  Good  house,  barn, 
well,  corrals,  and  fenced.  $275.00  per  acre. 
82.500  cash.  Balance  long  terms.  Jno.  H. 
Snider,  Chowchilla,  Cal.  

FIFTY  ACRES  good  trait  land  in  Western 
Yolo.  Frostless  location.  Sale  by  owner. 
Particulars,  address  Box  1040.  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND.  Oregon.  California. 
Booklet.     Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 


20,  40  OR  80  ACRES  FOR~  SALE  or  trade. 

Address.  Box  144.  Chowchilla,  Cal.  


WANTED. 


PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 

secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address,  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED. — Married  man.  about  35.  to  care 
for  young  fruit  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  and 
walnuts.  Must  understand  this  business. 
House  and  good  wages  to  the  right  person. 
Apply  Hershey  Orchards,  Danville,  Cal.  Box 
44.   


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


85  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sale. 
Zack  Tompkins,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


NEW  OPENINGS. — State  land  well  located, 
offered  first  time  regardless  present  value — 
town  lots,  acreage,  some  improved.  Your 
patriotic  duty  this  year  to  buy  Btate  land,  to 
be  sold  for  taxes.  Get  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  land  on  assessment  roll,  and  crops 
growing  on  the  land?  Get  bargains  at  one- 
tenth  value.  Because  of  drink,  death,  leav- 
ing country,  etc..  years  ago  this  property  went 
to  the  state.  Because  of  War,  Work,  and 
Worry,  most  persons  will  pass  these  bargains 
to  you.  Put  in  your  order  now  for  new  1918 
lists  and  particulars,  any  three  counties.  $5.00. 
Any  man  or  woman  can  buy  on  payments 
without  residence.  New  law  makes  all  safe. 
You  get  mineral  and  oil  rights.  Get  busy  or 
get  left.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento  

160-ACRE-  COMBINATION  RANCH  —  near 
Tehachapi;  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  Address  owner, 
C.  T.  McKinnie,  Tahachapi,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

TESTED  BEAN  SEED  —  Hardy.  upland 
grown  seed  beans  will  increase  your  yields. 
We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Teparys,  Mexi- 
can Red,  Pinks,  Lady  Washington,  Small 
Whites,  Red  Kidney.  Blackeyes.  Bluepods  and 
Pintos.  All  seed  tested  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture. Get  our  booklet.  Bean  Varieties  and 
Their  Local  Adaptations.  A  dictionary  on 
bean  seed.  Write  for  prices  before  planting 
season.  Desk  A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Mo- 
desto.  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS — CREAM  HULLED — RE- 
CLEANED — It  costs  no  more  than  common 
variety,  much  finer,  sweeter,  stools  and  yields 
more  hay  and  seed.  Pinto  Beans.  Honey 
Sorghum,  Corn.  We  sell  every  variety  of 
seed  in  any  quantity  you  wish.  Stockton 
Seed  Co..  Stockton,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


FANCY  LOT  OF  SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE 

— Doubly  recleaned;  plump  and  acclimated; 
grown  in  Napa  county.  Sure  of  germination. 
Price  18c.  f.  o.  b.  Napa  in  hundred  pound 
lots:  20c  in  smaller  lots.    T.  H.  Stiee.  M.  D. 

AVOCADO  TREES— Budded;  the  Puerto 
varietv  is  hardiest,  and  bears  fruits  of  the 
highest  qualitv.  Send  for  new  illustrated  de- 
scriptive circular.  West  India  Gardens.  Alta- 
dena.  Calif.  

SWEET  POTATO  r  LA  NTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Naney  Hall.  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph.  $7.50  per  thousand.  $1.00 
per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell.  Lindsay.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE — 
Ready  now.  shipments  any  point.  Wholesale 
and  retail.  Prices  on  request,  stating  quan- 
tlty.    Box  522,  Merced.  Cal.  .  

ABSOLUTELY  PURE. — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House.  El  Centro. 
Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.    TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY.  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  :(.->(•  California  Street.  San  1' rann«  ■■> 


FARM  BOOKS! 


Pacific  Rural  Press 
535  Market  Street     San  Francisco 
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Model  90— Farmer's  Choice 

Complete  Satisfaction  Cannot  Be  Bought  For  Less 

and  in  the  maintenance  cost. 
You  can  not  get  complete  sat- 
isfaction from  less  advantages 
than  it  gives — 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much 
value  in  any  other  car  for  the 
low  price  of  this  Model  90. 


Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

Light  Four  Model  go  Touring  Car  $850 
J.  o.  b,  Toledo — PrUc^subject  to  change  without  notice 

"Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Can 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept. \Wt 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  drive  Overlands  and 
recommend  them  to  their 
friends.  > 

The  result  is  that  more  than 
half  of  our  vast  production  is 
now  taken  by  farmers. 

Improved  methods  of  build- 
ing cars,  that  build  them  bet- 
ter and  save  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  public  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  you  get  in 
this  Model  90. 

Select  this  Model  90  and  you 
save  money  in  the  first  cost 


It  has  a  powerful,  fuel-sav- 
ing motor;  narrow  turning  ra- 
dius; rear  cantilever  springs; 
106"  wheelbase;  31x4  tires, 
non-skid  rear.  Auto-Li  testart- 
ing  and  lighting  and  vacuum 
fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  Mod- 
el 90  gives  every  essential  for 
complete  satisfaction,  the 
farmer's  family  can  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  the  farmer  can  em- 
ploy it. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 


RURAL  PRESS  WANTS  WOMEN  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS  TO  REPLACE  MEN  NOW  IN  WAR  WORK 


Some  Dollar  Stretchers  for  Dairymen 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


ERE  IS  A  LATE  ONE  from  the  battle  front:  It  was  at  a 
time  of  a  grave  crisis,  for  upon  the  events  of  the  next  few 
minutes  would  hang  the  issue  of  a  hard-fought  battle. 
Already  at  one  end  of  the  line  the  troops  seemed  to  be 
wavering.  Was  it  defeat?  Just  where  the  fighting  was  the 
most  severe  a  young  officer  was  seen  to  leap  from  his  horse.  His  follow- 
ers, sore  pressed  though  they  were,  could  not  help  turning  toward  him, 
wondering  what  had  happened.  The  bullets  flew  like  hail  everywhere, 
yet  with  steady  hand  the  gallant  officer  stood  by  the  side  of  his  horse 
and  drew  the  girth  of  his  saddle  tight.  He  had  felt  it  slip  under  him, 
and  he  knew  that  upon  just  such  a  little  thing  as  a  loose  buckle  might 
hinge  his  own  life,  and  perhaps 
the  turn  of  the  battle.  Then  h# 
bounded  into  the  saddle,  rallied 
his^  men.  and  swept  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

Disaster  from  Loose  Saddle  Girth. 

Many  a  battle  has  been  lost 
on  account  of  no  greater  thing 
than  a  loose  saddle  girth.  Lives 
have  been  sacrificed,  business 
houses  have  been  wrecked,  for- 
tunes have  been  swept  away, 
just  because  someone  did  not 
tighten  his  saddle  girth — be- 
cause he  did  not  pay  attention 
to  the  little  details.  Too  many 
persons  fail  to  win  success  be- 
cause they  look  for  it  in  some 
new,  elaborate  guise.  They 
think  that  it  will  come  as  the 
result  of  some  big,  special  ac- 
tion, and  they  overlook  the  won- 
drous possibilities  in  attention 
to  the  little  details  of  their 
work. 

Many  dairymen,  for  instance, 
seem  to  think  that  their  success 
is  assured  if  they  get  cows  with 
high  records  back,  of  them,  or 
heifers  that  have  been  bred  for 
heavy  production.  They  fail  to 
'realize  that  the  giving  of  milk, 
beyond  that  required  by  the  calf 
for  a  few  months,  is  an  arti- 
ficial function,  and  that  the  way 
the  cow  will  produce  depends 
not  only  npon  her  breeding  but 
also  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
many  little  details  in  connec- 
tion witk  her  feeding  and  care. 


Oxford's  Briar  Flower,  the  SI 0,000  Jersey,  sold  May  2,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  by  Edmond 
iiutler  to  William  Ross  1'roetor  of  Barry ville.  N.  V. 


A  Ilerd  of  California  llolstcin  Heifers  of  more  than  ordinary  promise. 


If,  after  a  couple  of  months  of  a  fairly  good  yield,  your  cow  begins  t* 
shrink,  instead  of  keeping  up  a  heavy  production  for  nine  or  ten  months 
it  shows  that  she  had  no  reserve  to  draw  on — that  she  was  not  fed  prop- 
erly while  dry. 

Generous  Feeding  Advisable. 

A  dry  cow  uses  her  food,  first  for  the  development  of  her  calf,  and 
then  for  herself.  Consequently,  if  her  feed  is  cut  down,  she  suffers  more 
than  the  calf.  She  calves  in  poor  flesh,  and  has  no  reserve  to  draw  upon 
for  milk  production,  so  she  can  make  only  as  much  milk  as  you  give  her 
feed  for,  which  is  considerably  below  her  real  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cow  that  is  fed  well  while  dry  puts  on  layers 

 of   flesh,   and   after  she  calves 

she  has  this  to  draw  upon  for 
weeks.  Consequently,  you  can 
feed  her  lightly  at  first  and 
then  more  heavily,  and  she  will 
come  to  her  full  flow  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  straw 
and  corn  stalk  fed  cow  begin* 
to  shrink. 

There  is  no  danger  of  feeding 
a  dry  cow  too  heavily,  for  the 
greater  per  cent  of  the  growth 
of  the  foetus  is  made  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  a  large  amount 
of  feed  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  offspring. 
Even  if  she  takes  on  consider- 
able flesh,  you  need  not  fear 
any  bad  effects  at  calving  time. 
If  she  is  fed  cooling,  laxative 
feeds  like  green  alfalfa  and 
bran  just  before  calving  she  will 
have  little  trouble,  and  even  if 
she  has  milk  fever  it  can  easily 
be  overcome  with  the  air  treat- 
ment. 

What  should  the  dry  cow  be 
fed?  This  can  be  answered  best 
by  asking  you  what  you  feed 
your  cows  that  are  milking.  la 
these  days  of  high  prices  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  buy  special  feed 
for  dry  cows,  but  they  should 
have  just  as  good  feed  as  the 
other  cows  get,  and  just  au 
much  of  it.  You  will  find  that 
the  extra  cost  of  such  feed, 
above  the  old  starvation  method, 
will  be  paid  back  to  you  several 
times  over  in  the  milk  paH 
during  the  next  lactation  period. 


Give  Dry  Cows  Special  Care. 

How  would  you  like  to  insure  your  cows  against  low  yields?  You  can 
do  it,  and  the  premium  will  be  no  greater  than  that  charged  for  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  but  this  premium  must  be  spent  for  good  feed  while 
the  cow»  are  dry. 

Do  I  hear  you  say  that  it  costs  enough  to  feed  cows  while  they  are 
milking,  without  paying  for  hig^h-priced  feed  to  put  into  them  at  a 
time  when  you  are  getting  nothing  back?  True,  feed  is  high,  and  a 
fellow  has  to  figure  mighty  carefully  nowadays,  but  don't  be  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  Don't  forget  that  the  feed  a  cow  gets  from  the  time 
she  is  dried  off  until  about  ten  days  after  she  freshens  determines  to  a 
very  great  degree  her  paying  capacity  during  the  entire  milking  period, 
and.you  not  only  should  but  can  well  afford  to  give  her  just, as  good 
feed  as  the  cow  that  is  giving  milk. 

When  a  cow  is  milking  she  uses  her  feed  to  build  up  her  worn-out 
tissues,  develop  the  calf,  and  make  the  milk  she  gives.  When  she  is  dry 
she  continues  the  first  two  duties,  and  she  has  a  third,  equal  to  that  of 
giving  milk,  which  is  to  store  up  flesh  to  draw  upon  after  she  freshens. 


Drying  Off  the  Cow. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  drying 
a  cow — a  matter  which  too  often  is  given  little  or  no  consideration. 

I  know  of  a  dairy  of  300  cows  where  one  man — an  expert  milker — 
is  hired  to  do  nothing  but  handle  the  fresh  cows  and  those  that  are  being 
dried  off.  As  soon  as  it  is  time  to  begin  drying  a  cow,  she  is  put  in  hla 
string,  and  when  she  freshens  he  takes  charge  of  her  until  her  udder  hi 
in  perfect  condition  and  she  is  milking  normally.  So  important  is  thin 
work  considered  that  he  is  paid  $20  per  month  more  than  the  regular 
milkers. 

His  method  of  drying  a  cow  is  to  take  all  water  away  from  her  for 
twelve  hours,  and  after  that  give  her  as  little  as  is  possible  until  she  is 
entirely  dry.  At  the  same  time  she  is  deprived  of  watej-  her  feed  in 
changed.  All  grain  and  green  feed  are  cut  out,  and  she  is  given  nothing 
but  dry  feed — straw  if  it  is  available;  otherwise,  alfalfa  hay. 

She  Is  milked  once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  depending  upon  her 
flow;  then  one  day  is  skipped;  then  two  days.  The  average  cow  will 
(Continued  on  page  688.) 
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EDITORIALS 

ALL  ABOUT  FRUIT  CONTRACTS? 

A RURAL  PRESS  subscriber  in  one  of  the 
■Mailer  prune  districts  appeals  to  us  in  this 
way: 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  facts  about  agree- 
ments for  future  sales  of  dried  fruits  being  for- 
bidden by  the  Food  Administration  until  after 
Jume  1?  Does  this  affect  sale  contracts  made  be- 
fore suck  an  order  was  issued?  Please  tell  us  all 
about  dried  fruit  contracts. — Prune  Grower,  Ukiah. 

We  feel  greatly  nattered  by  this  request,  even 
though  we  must  modestly  declare  that  we  are  not 
poeeeased  ef  all  the  wisdom  which  the  question 
imputes  and  implies.  For  one  who  knows  "all 
about  fruit  contracts"  must  surely  be  a  very  wise 
person  and  we  are  not  informed  that  such  a  one 
ha*  yet  been  born.  Fruit  contracts  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  drawn  by  most  skillful  and  acute 
lawyers  im  the  service  of  those  who  contract  to 
buy  ana"  they  are  intended  to  protect  the  buyer 
from  all  forms  of  adversity  which  his  varied  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  be  possible  and  to 
give  him  all  chances  of  benefit  and  profit  which 
can  possibly  arise  after  the  contract  is  signed.  To 
do  this  the  contract  is  drawn  so  that  if  everything 
serves  the  particular  purpose  of  the  buyer  in 
making  it,  the  seller  will  get  what  is  promised 
him — unless  the  buyer  is  an  irresponsible  scala- 
wag, which  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence  and  one 
which  the  seller  can  guard  against  unless  he  is 
very  careless  or  stupid  in  not  getting  ordinary 
business  references.  But  a  contract  even  from  a 
responsible  party  may  be  legally  canceled  by  its 
own  terms  and  that  is  what  the  lawyers  look  out 
for  and  the  seller  should  therefore  be  alert  for 
such  camouflage.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  the  contracting  buyers  will  not  pay  certain 
parties  more  than  the  current  market  price.  They 
even  do  that  to  serve  some  special  purpose,  which 
may  be  to  raise  the  presumptive  value  of  much 
larger  quantities  which  they  have  bought  for  less 
or  it  may  be  to  spread  the  gas  of  discontent 
through  the  trenches  in  which  co-operative  grow- 
ers have  established  themselves,  or  for  some  other 
reason.  Contracting  buyers  are  strictly  up  to  date 
in  their  defensive  warfare  against  co-operation. 
They  know  the  advantage  of  giving  ground  to  ag- 
gressive co-operation  so  that  they  may  more 
strongly  counter-attack,  and  they  may  sacrifice  a 
lot  of  money  munitions  now  that  they  may  re- 
capture all  they  have  lost  and  much  more  later. 
In  such  cases  the  seller  will  get  his  price  and 
probably  pat  himself  on  the  back  for  being  so 
much  better  a  business  man  than  his  plodding 
neighbors  who  may  seem  stupid  but  who  really 
can  see  farther  than  he  can,  because  they  look 
forward  to  the  real  objective,  which  is  to  free  the 
dried  fruit  interests  from  the  tricks  of  speculating 
middlemen  and  place  producers'  returns,  distrib- 
utors' earnings  and  consumers'  payments  upon  the 
basis  of  fair  trade  with  proper  rewards  to  all  who 
have  just  claims  in  actual  production,  distribution 
and  eonsumption. 

SELF-EXPLODING  CONTRACTS. 

WE  HAVE  OUTLINED  a  case  in  which  a  con- 
tract may  have  legal  contents  to  explode 
it  and   still   come  through — that  is,  the 
buying  contractor  may  carry  it  out  because  it  is 


for  his  interest  to  do  so,  either  to  make  money 
or  to  break  down  opposition  to  his  game.  Of 
course,  however,  the  camouflaged  explosives  are 
still  in  place,  and  if  his  game  seems  not  to  be 
served  he  can  blow  all  such  contracts  into  "scraps 
of  paper"  in  a  lofty  Germanic  way.  We  do  not 
know  whether  our  correspondent  has  such  a  con- 
tract or  not  and  therefore  do  not  charge  that  he 
has.  but  such  contracts  are  abundant.  It  has  al- 
ways been  common  to  put  in  enough  conditions 
to  free  the  buyer  under  all  circumstances  of 
weather  or  other  disturbance,  if  he  desired  to 
break  the  contract  and  refuse  the  goods,  and  leave 
the  grower  holding  the  sack  in  the  dark,  but  re- 
cently a  new  safety  device  has  been  inserted,  such 
as  this: 

"Should  the  Federal  Government  fix  a  price  for 
any  kind  of  fruit  herein  contracted  for  to  be  paid 
to  the  growers,  or  to  be  charged  to  itself  or  to  the 
jobbing  trade,  which  shall  be  less  than  the  price 
herein  specified,  then  the  price  in  this  contract  is 
to  be  reduced  to  such  fixed  price." 

This  is  surely  a  patriotic,  law-abiding  clause, 
and  the  question  arises  why  contracting  buyers 
with  such  noble  impulses  should  have  been  trying 
to  entrap  growers  into  signing  contracts  for  high 
prices  which  they  had  no  intention  of  paying  and 
which  they  knew  well  enough  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pay  because  in  the  case  of  dried  apples, 
prunes,  peaches  and  raisins  all  dealers  are  under 
regulations  which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
do  any  trade  at  all  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
specified  profit  above  the  price  which  is  established 
as  representing  grower's  cost  of  production  plus 
his  reasonable  reward. 

Obviously,  then,  the  question  which  is  perhaps 
most  interesting  to  our  subscriber,  upon  whose 
letter  we  are  commenting,  is  hardly  a  question 
at  all.  If  it  were  a  straight,  unconditioned  con- 
tract (if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing),  it  might 
be  a  question  for  the  lawyers  as  to  whether  any 
regulation  could'  act  ex  post  facto  and  affect  the 
terms  of  a  contract  previously  made.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
for  all  such  contracts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  self-exploding,  either  in  the  way 
specified  above  or  in  some  other. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  questioning  a  man's  right 
to  sell  on  private  contract  nor  his  right,  to  think 
himself  wise  in  doing  so.  Neither  are  we  blaming 
buyers  who  offer  such  contracts:  they  are  doing 
their  business  in  ways  they  think  best  and  some- 
times the  best  way  is  to  try  to  make  a  seller  be- 
lieve he  is  smarter  than  most  other  men  in  the 
same  line  of  production. 

jt     jl  jl 

PRICE-FIXING  OF  SOME  DRIED  FRUITS. 

AS  TO  THE  prices  for  this  year's  product  of 
raisins,  and  of  dried  prunes,  peaches  and 
apples,  which  our  subscriber  asks  about,  a 
very  clear  statement  was  made  on  page  66  3  of  our 
last  week's  issue.  There  may  be  nothing  to  add 
to  it  until  some  time  after  June  1.  Packers  have 
agreed  not  to  proceed  with  contracts  for  buying 
and  co-operative  associations  have  agreed  not  to 
make  further  efforts  to  sign  up  growers  until 
after  that  date.  As  we  understand  it,  there  will 
be  no  "fixing"  of  prices  arbitrarily  because  there 
is  no  direct  authorization  by  law  for  such  action 
except  through  the  process  of  commandeering, 
which  is  unlikely  to  be  invoked  if  all  people  in- 
terested are  as  patriotic  and  reasonable  as  they 
ought  to  be  and  are  expected  to  be.  We  appre- 
hend that  there  will  come  out  of  action  which  is 
now  in  progress  an  "established"  or  "approved" 
schedule  of  prices  in  a  true  democratic  way — that 
is,  it  will  be  government  by  loyal  consent  of  the 
governed.  To  possess  such  character  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices  must  be  just  to  all  who  render 
real  service  in  production  and  distribution — cov- 
ering all  real  costs  of  production  and  additional 
reward  sufficient  to  assure  continuation  in  pro- 
duction, as  a  basis  for  calculation.  That  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Food  Administration  has 
worked  in  all  its  regulation  of  prices  and  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  sUch  is  its  plan  in  the  case  of 
cured  fruits.  And  lest  some  grower  who  has 
not  watched  the  course  of  affairs  very  closely  may 
get  the  idea  that  he  is  the  only  party  to  be  "reg- 
ulated" in  the  process,  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
that  after  the  basic  price  is  fixed  every  handler 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer  is  "regu- 
lated" by  machinery  which  is  already  in  operation 
and  will  pinch  every  dealer  unless  he  is  small 
enough  to  slip  between  the  cogs  and  probably 


consumers  can  be  trusted  to  stamp  upon  all  prof- 
iteers of  that  dimension. 

As  our  correspondent  aforesaid  seems  to  invite 
from  us  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  we  will  state  frankly  that 
it  seems  to  us  very  good  and  promising;  that  is 
as  it  has  thus  far  been  disclosed.  We  believe  that 
all  really  interested  will  be  fairly  safeguarded  and 
rewarded.  We  believe  that  no  one  will  be  in- 
jured in  his  product  or  generous  compensation 
for  his  investment  and  services.  It  is  possible 
that  some,  both  in  production  and  trade,  may  be 
wounded  in  their  conceit  fhat  they  are  smarter 
than  all  others,  but  the  healing  of  such  a  wound 
usually  leaves  a  man  all  the  better  for  service 
to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

FARM  SPIRIT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WE  PRESENT  upon  another  page  of  this  issue 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  statement 
in  public  print  of  the  practical  details  of 
a  plan  of  financing  of  enlarged  crop-production  by 
an  association  of  San  Francisco  business  men.  It 
is  a  plan  to  lend  money  to  those  who  have  ne 
standing  in  banks  or  other  depositaries  of  loanable 
funds,  so  that  they  may  use  the  land  which  they 
are  owning  or  leasing,  their  energy  and  farming 
knowledge  and  their  local  reputations  for  honesty, 
thrift  and  farming  skill  in  patriotic  effort  to  in- 
crease food  production  which  will  enable  our  coun- 
try and  its  allies  to  win  the  war.  We  have  out- 
lined elsewhere  the  sources  from  which  money  is 
to  be  derived  for  this  purpose;  the  way  in  which 
application  is  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  it;  the 
way  in  which  the  quality  of  an  applicant  is  to  be 
certified  to — and  the  assurance  is  given  that  to 
such  applicants  money  will  be  furnished  on  per- 
sonal notes  without  endorsements  or  discounts  for 
a  term  long  enough  to  get  a  crop  or  to  make  a 
start  with  farm  animals  which  come  quickly  to 
marketable  condition  and  can  therefore  make  most 
speedy  contribution  to  war-winning.  On  the  face 
of  it  this  movement  is  a  most  direct  and  concrete 
plan  to  help  every  patriotic  farmer  who  is  out 
of  the  usual  currents  of  credit  to  get  the  means 
to  turn  his  producing  ability  and  energy  to  his 
country's  service  and  to  provide  also  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  and  for  those  who  help  him 
to  do  his  duty.  It  is  also  very  important  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  stated  in  detail  elsewhere,  that 
this  undertaking  is  following  successful  precedent 
in  New  York  City  and  is  therefore  not  merely 
a  try-out  of  a  patriotic  spasm,  as  we  apprehend 
some  conservative  financiers  may  not  hesitate  t» 
characterize  it. 

The  penetrating  reader  will  discern  that  the 
scheme  is  builded  upon  the  most  secure  and  trust- 
worthy thing  in  the  world — the  personal  character 
of  a  man  or  a  woman.  One  of  its  cornerstones  is 
the  ability  to  make  such  a  character  productive; 
another  is  practical  knowledge  to  direct  suck 
ability  to  its  achievement;  another  is  energy  t« 
pursue  such  direction,  and  another  is  thrift  t« 
guard  against  unwise  expenditure  of  money,  abil- 
ity and  energy.  Thus  we  have  indicated  four 
cornerstones,  which  is  surely  enough  for  any  build- 
ing in  war  times — and  yet  each  of  them  is  indis- 
pensable. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  scheme  which  looks  toward  the  financing 
of  farming  dreams.  This  needs  to  be  said,  for  the 
State  is  full  of  intending  farmers  who  jump  at 
money  like  a  bass  at  a  grasshopper.  Colonel  Mul- 
berry Sellers  and  his  famous  eyewater  project  had 
nothing  on  these  farming  visionaries.  Let  them 
take  it  from  us  that  they  are  not  in  this  game, 
for  there  will  be  no  stakes  for  "good  things"  in 
farming.  It  will  be  played  with  good,  hard, 
practical  facts,  which  a  man's  own  community 
recognizes  as  involved  in  his  endowment  and 
qualification. 

It  is  not  a  little  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
the  man  who  will  give  his  time  and  use  his  money 
in  securing  from  his  business  associates  in  San 
Francisco  co-operation  in  making  this  plan  oper- 
ative was  long  ago  a  student  of  farming  affairs 
in  the  University  of  California.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  university  professors  were  lampooned  for 
drawing  more  pupils  from  the  city  than  from 
the  country.  The  satisfaction  comes  now  in  the 
demonstration  that  it  was  better  then  to  teach  city 
boys  farming  than  to  teach  no  boys  at  all,  for 
it  is  a  city  boy  from  a  farm  school  who  has  the 
spirit  to  lead  his  business  associates  in  supplying 
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farming  need  which  he  learned  long  ago  to  ap- 
preciate. &     ^  jt 

GREAT  STOCK  SHOWS  ARE  COMING. 

ANOTHER  INSTANCE  of  the  public  awaken- 
ing of  San  Francisco  people  to  farming 
need's  and  opportunities  is  found  in  the 
decision  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  underwrite,  and  thus  make  possible,  the 
holding  of  a  great  livestock  show  in  this  city  in 
November  next.  We  expressed  our  convictions 
en  the  desirability  and  development-significance  of 
such  an  undertaking  at  some  length  in  our  issue 
of  March  9  because  it  would  give  California  two 
points  on  the  Western  arc  of  the  great  livestock 
circuit,  of  which  the  Eastern  arc  has  also  two 
points,  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago — the  latter 
with  the  International  in  December,  toward  which 
all  the  lights  in  the  circuit  coruscate!  And  we 
rejoiced  in  San  Francisco's  plan  to  install  herself 
,  in  such  connection  because  it  would  really  put 
California  on  the  animal  breeding,  feeding  and 
exporting  map  and  would  be  another  step  toward 
the  great  packing  achievement  without  which  Cal- 
ifornia will  always  be  undeveloped — because  the 
barrel,  the  can  and  the  ham-bag  constitute  civil- 
ization's measure  of  livestock  attainment  and  to 
fall  short  of  that  limits  everything  all  the  way 
through.  In  our  previous  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject we  also  expressed  satisfaction  that  Los  An- 
geles' had  already  made  her  point  on  the  circuit 
and  that  California  could  rightly  claim  two  points 
because  of  her  animal  possessions  and  capacity 
and  because  she  had  two  cities  of  about  half  a 
million  people  each — which  is  surely  something 
of  a  set-up  for  a  State  in  the  sunset  glow  of  the 
republic  and  not  yet  three-score  years  and  ten! 

Well,  this  thing  is  all  rounded  out  by  the  action 
•f  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
it  is  indeed  a  manifestation  of  the  awakening  of 
the  farm-spirit  in  the  metropolis  which  calls  for 
some  exultation.  California's  schedule  of  stock 
shows  for  1918  will  be  three  great  ones,  as  fol- 
lows: 


State  Fair,  Sacramento,  August  31  to  Septem- 
ber 8. 

Liberty  Show,  Los  Angeles,  October  20  to  Oc- 
tober 26. 

San  Francisco  Show,  San  Francisco,  November  2 
to  November  10. 

Besides  these  outstanding  events  there  will  be, 
of  course,  the  usual  county  and  district  shows,  in- 
cluding the  livestock  annex  of  the  Oakland  Land 
Show,  if  realized  as  announced.  These  will  give 
our  California  breeders  chance  of  almost  contin- 
uous performance  if  they  choose  and  will  bring 
us  the  followers  of  the  great  circuit  to  render  our 
great  events  more  cosmopolitan  than  hitherto. 

Organization  of  the  San  Francisco  show  is  now 
proceeding  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to 
do  big  things  and  in  whom  the  metropolis  has  con- 
fidence. As  soon  as  discreet,  we  shall  place  their 
plans  and  personalities  before  our  readers  and 
we  believe  they  will  be  held  to  be  gratifying  and 
representative.  They  will  probably  give'  the  event 
a  name  which  will  betoken  dignity  and  deep  sig- 
nificance. We  make  bold  to  suggest  that  it  be 
called  St.  Francis'  show  because  that  name  stands 
for  such  character  as  we  have  in  mind.  We  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  our  city  bears  a  name  which 
is  a  synonym  for  noble  altruism.  We  see  no  im- 
propriety in  giving  his  name  to  a  great  hotel  with 
its  round  of  human  gayety  and  eomfort  as  an 
expression  of  good  will  and  hospitality  to  all  who 
come  to  us.  And  if  any  think  that  St.  Francis 
would  object  to  standing  for  a  stock  show,  let 
him  remember  that  the  Lord  Himself  gave  the 
bulls  of  Bashan  to  the  triumphant  parade  of  his 
chosen  people.  Oh,  no:  St.  Francis  would  accept 
the  tribute  because  his  noble  life  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  his  desire  for  human  progress  and  his 
will  to  serve  and  suffer  to  attain  it.  And  if  our 
boys  should  be  able  to  ring  the  kaiser  in  time 
for  November  entry  at  his  show,  none  would  lift 
hands  and  thank  God  more  fervently  for  human- 
ity's victory  than  the  patron  saint  of  San  Fran- 

ciscn ' 


Sweet-Kernel  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  name  of  an  apricot 
•f  medium  size,  deep  yellow  flesh  and  bright  red 
eheek,  with  (when  ripe)  a  delightful  apricot  fra- 
grance? The  seeds  look  like  those  of  any  other 
variety  of  apricot,  but  the  kernel  is  richer  and 
not  so  dry  as  the  almond;  much  like  the  filbert 
in  flavor,  with  not  the  slightest  hint  of  bitter 
whatever.  Twenty  years  ago  this  sweet-kerneled 
variety  of  apricot  was  common  all  over  Calaveras 
county,  but  of  late  years  orchardists  seem  to  be 
replacing  them  with  the  larger  varieties  de- 
manded by  the  canners.  These  large  varieties 
have  nothing  but  their  size  to  recommend  them; 
they  are  neither  so  fine  flavored  nor  beautiful  in 
appearance  as  the  old  variety. — L.  M.  J.,  Valley 
Springs. 

English  pomologists  have  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury used  the  kernel-flavor  as  a  means  of  classify- 
ing varieties  of  apricots,  and  Darwin  made  note  of 
their  observations.  Hogg  in  his  treatise  of  1860 
put  the  following  in  the  "sweet-kernel"  class: 
D'Ampuy,  Angoumois,  Breda,  Kaisha,  Musch 
Musch,  Turkey,  Provence  and  Orange.  Of  these 
the  following  were  propagated  and  sold  by  Cali- 
fornia nurserymen  thirty  years  ago:  Breda,  Kaisha, 
Turkey  and  Musch  Musch.  Of  these  the  Kaisha 
has  a  peculiar  oblong  shape.  The  Breda,  Turkey 
and  Musch  Musch  are  all  roundish,  rather  small 
and  vary  sweet  and  either  of  them  might  merit  the 
description  you  give  and  none  of  them  meet  pres- 
ent commercial  requirements  and  are  therefore  not 
now  planted.  Of  the  three  the  variety  called 
Turkey  was  in  its  time  most  popular  and  previous 
to  1888  was  commended  by  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Nurserymen's  Association  of  that  day  as  good 
for  home  use,  but  too  juicy  for  canning  or  mar- 
ket. There  is  a  presumption  that  this  is  the 
variety  which  you  ask  about  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  is  als6  the  variety  which  Mr.  Roeding 
•f  Fresno  found  in  Smyrna  several  years  ago  and 
has  since  been  propagating  under  the  name  of 
"Smyrna"  from  buds  which  he  brought  home  with 
him.  He  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  observation 
that  the  natives  were  busy  cracking  the  pits  to  get 
the  kernels,  which  they  seemed  to  care  more  for 


than  for  the  pulp,  saying  that  they  tasted  like 
almonds.   

Is  There  Horse  Radish  Seed? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  horse 
radish  seed?  I  have  never  heard  of  such,  but  1 
have  seen  advertisement  of  a  man  wanting  horse 
radish  seed. — B.  P.,  Lincoln. 

The  horse  radish  plant  very  rarely  produces 
seed  and  probably  your  man  will  have  to  adver- 
tise a  long  time  for  it.  No  account  is  made  of 
seed  in  propagation.  New  plants  are  readily 
grown  from  the  smaller  extensions  from  the  main 
root,  cuttings  of  which  are  made  about  four  to 
six  inches  long,  when  the  large  roots  are  dug  for 
use.  Seedsmen  supply  these  cuttings  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred  during  the  rainy  season,  at  which  time 
a  start  with  the  plant  should  be  made.  Such 
cuttings  may  be  stored  during  the  heavy  rains 
in  moist  sand  and  planted  out  when  the  soil  gets 
rid  of  surplus  cold  water  and  becomes  warm.  In 
a  deep,  rich  loam,  which  is  best  for  the  plant,  the 
tops  of  the  root  cuttings  should  be  left  several 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  new  shoots  readily 
rise  through  such  a  cover  of  soil. 

What  Is  Corn  Syrup? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  corn  syrup?  From 
what  is  it  made  and  how? — Subscriber,  Byron. 

Commercial  corn  syrup  is  made  from  a  liquid 
by-product  in  glucose  manufacture  which  contains 
sugar  which  cannot  be  brought  to  solid  form. 
This  liquid  is  concentrated  and  rendered  more 
sweet  and  palatable  by  addition  of  cane  molasses. 
The  manufacture  is  only  economically  possible 
with  the  most  complete  outfit  and  the  process  is 
too  technical  to  be  popularly  intelligible.  It  has 
of  course  no  relation  nor  resemblance  to  the 
process  of  making  sorghum  syrup — but  you  do  not 
ask  about  that. 

Small,  Close-in  Shoots  on  Almonds. 
To  the  Editor:     I  have  some  fine  two-year-old 
almond  trees  which  I  pruned  last  winter  and  now 
there  are  bunches  of  little  shoots  where  branches 
are  not  needed,  close  to  the  main  part  of  tree. 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 
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The  yellow  label  supplies  the  answer. 

UNCONTROLLED. 

A  subscriber  in  the  Coachella  Valley  writes:  "Tonrs 
is  the  only  agricultural  paper  on  the  Coast  I  have 
time  to  look  at  these  busy  days.  Others  are  too 
much  like  a  Sunday  newspaper — only  to  entertain 
and  keep  one  from  something-  worth  while.  Only 
don't  make  us  think  the  agricultural  papers  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  tractor  people." 

•  ••••••• 

Only  last  week  a  subscriber  drew  attention  in  this 
panel  to  the  value  of  the  Rural  Press  as  a  TOOL  for 
farmers  to  work  with.  This  one  seems  to  have  a 
similar  opinion. 

Regarding  being  subsidized  by  the  tractor  interests: 
Items  have  recently  appeared  in  the  daily  press  of 
tractor  firms  accepting  contracts  aggregating  as  much 
as  $50,000,000.00:  but  not  one  of  the  items  indicated 
that  any  of  these  firms  or  corporations  possessed  or 
controlled  sufficient  capital  to  subsidize  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar 
bill  or  postage  stamps  from  each 
subscriber  is  all  the  subsidy  we 
want. 

UNFETTERED  AND  ENTIRELY  AT  THE  SRRVICB 

OF  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS. 
Elizabeth  McBugh  Subscription  Clerk 

Will  the  subscriber  who  mailed  a  dollar  bill  from 
Lolita  on  May  15  please  give  his  name,  so  I  can 
correct  the  figures  on  the  yellow  label? 


Would  it  be  better  to  take  these  suckers  off  now 
or  wait  until  fall? — S.  L.,  Rosamond. 

It  is  quite  common  to  rub  off  all  such  shoots 
while  soft,  but  it  is  better,  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  the  trouble,  to  keep  enough  of  them  to  shade 
the  bark  with  their  lowest  leaves — pinching  such 
shoots  at  the  tips  and  rubbing  off  the  others. 
Keeping  some  foliage  low  down  also  helps  to 
thicken  the  branch  or  stem  nearest  to  them,  which 
is  an  advantage.  But  do  not  allow  them  all  to 
go  on  and  make  a  lot  of  brush  at  the  expense  of 
the  main  branches. 


*  Oaks  Losing  Leaves, 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  publish  what  an  oak 
tree  should  be  sprayed  with  when  losing  its  leaves, 
and  the  reason. — F.  A.  M.,  Los  Altos. 

We  presume  you  mean  that  the  leaves  are  fall- 
ing: not  being  eaten  up.  If  so,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tree  has  not  soil  moisture 
enough  to  retain  them.  Many  native  growths 
over  bedrock  or  gravel  are  likely  to  act  that  way 
this  year,  for  there  is  little  moisture  below  to  move 
to  their  relief.  No  doubt  trees  try  to  keep  living 
moisture  in  the  wood  by  throwing  off  the  leaves 
and,  by  reducing  evaporation,  pull  through  drouth. 
Trees  which  have  not  learned  to  do  that  are  likely 
to  perish  with  dead  leaves  still  in  place. 


Unthrifty  Pear  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  twig  from  a  pear 
tree.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  leaves,  and 
the  remedy? — Subscriber,  Martinez. 

The  leaves,  instead  of  expanding  properly,  have 
curled  into  a  blackened  mass.  It  is  not  blight  or 
any  other  parasitic  disease,  but  is  apparently  due 
to1  root  trouble,  probably  caused  by  bad  soil  condi- 
tions. Such  manifestations  are  commonly  called 
"black-leaf"  to  distinguish  them  from  pear  blight. 
The  remedy  may  be  irrigation  or  drainage,  fertil- 
ization, better  cultivation,  etc. — according  to  the 
needs  in  particular  cases. 


Misplaced  Confidence  in  Onion  Sets. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  what  to  do 
to  obtain  large  or  dry  onions  from  sots  planted 
last  November.  They  seem  to  be  running  to  seed 
and  I  don't  want  them  to.  They  were  planted 
intending  to  get  old  onions  from  them. — B.  D., 
Red  Bluff. 

All  you  can  do  now  is  to  break  down  the  bloom 
stems  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  see  what  the 
onions  will  do  about  it.  The  sets  were  probably 
only  very  small  mature  onions  or  else  they  started 
to  grow,  were  stopped  by  drouth  and  now  think 
they  are  in  their  second  year.  When  sets  start 
they  must  be  kept  growing  or  they  are  liable  »c 
such  a  mistake. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  tar- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Itnrenu  at  San  Franoisco 

for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  May  21,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data 


Stations —           Past  Seasonal 

Week  To  Date 

Kureka   02  24.17 

Red  Bluff   00  11.00 

Sacramento   00  10.  61 

San  Francisco   00  11.48 

San  Jose   00  9.36 

Fresno   00  10.10 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .00  IS. 07 

Los  Angeles   00  13.85 

San  Diego   00  7.08 


Normal 
To  Date  Max'm 


Temperature 

Data 


44.21 
24.27 
19.75 
21.00 
16.51 

0.43 
20.08 
15.47 

0.83 


56 
SO 
76 
64 
72 
78 
66 
68 
66 


Min'm 
4* 
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Silage,  Best  and  Cheapest  Winter  Succulence 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


|S  IT  WORTH  WHILE 
for  the  dairyman  and 
beefnian  and  sheepman 
to  put  up  a  silo  and  si- 
lage? Well,  do  you 
have  enough  succulent 
feed  for  every  day  in  the  yearf 
Can  you  get  more  feed  per  acre 
from  any  crop  for  the  stock  than 
you  can  from  Indian  corn?  Twelve  to 
thirty  tons  per  acre  of  rich  succulence 
•that  can  be  stored  till  needed  can 
scarcely  be  beaten.  There  is  no 
•ther  way  so  profitable  to  use 
weedy  alfalfa,  stemmy  alfalfa,  wet- 
ted hay  which  would  otherwise  spoil, 
bean  straw  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted,  vetch  which  does  not 
make  good  hay,  peavines  which  can- 
not all  be  used  before  they  would 
spoil  and  a  multitude  of  other  crops, 
including  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

MATURE  CROPS  BEST  SHAGS, 
Pickled  green  stuff  is  not  silage. 
It  is  often  of  as  much  feeding  value 
as  manure.  It  is  often  of  as  much 
feeding  value  as  sauerkraut  or  sour 
•ucumber  pickles.  Silage  is  fer- 
mented roughage,  with  practically 
tfae  same  digestibility  and  palatabil- 
»ty  as  the  crop  had  while  green. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  longer 
•ur  silo  crops  stand  until  mature 
•he  more  feeding  nutrients  they  con- 
tain. Analyses  made  at  the  Indiana 
■xperitnent  Station  showed  that  10,- 
•  00  average  Indian  corn  stalks  per 
aere,  including  the  grain  on  them, 
would  contain  at  the  milk  stage 
S846  pounds  of  protein,  carbohy- 
drate's, and  fat  as  tabulated  in  Hen- 
ry's Feeds  and  Feeding.  At  the  glaz- 
ing stage  they  contained  7115  pounds. 
At  the  "silage  stage"  they  contained 
1580  pounds.  When  ready  to  shock, 
•hey  contained  9029  pounds.  Now  why 
•ut  at  the  glazing  stage,  the  milk 
stage,  or  even  the  "silage  stage"? 
Why  not  get  all  there  is  in  it?  One 
week's  time  after  the  "silage  stage" 
added  469  pounds  of  nutrients  per 
»«re  to  the  corn. 

If  siloed  at  this  time,  is  there 
danger  of  loss  of  dried  leaves  in 
handling?  Does  the  fodder' make 
Itoorer  silage?  Is  more  of  such 
silage  wasted  when  fed?  The  waste 
•t  leaves  is  negligible,  especially  if 
stock  are  allowed  to  clean  up  the 
■  eld  after-  the  corn  is  off.  The  soft- 
ening effect  of  the  water  and  fer- 
mentation on  dry  corn  fodder  makes 
»*  succulent,  palatable  and  well 
•leaned  up  by  cattle  in  addition  to 
•ontaining  greater  food  value  than 
immature  stuff.  Instead  of  losing 
«ti«  stalks,  as  when  fed  in  the  form 
•f  fodder,  silage  makes  them  all  of 
value.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
ii  corn  grown  for  grain  the  dry 
stover  retains  one-fourth  of  the  to- 
tal nutrients  produced.  And  the 
mws  clean  it  up  with  nosings  for 

MOT*. 

COST  OF  SII.AGE. 

'  How  much  does  silage  cost  at  the 
fairy  barn  ready  to  be  pitched  into 
•he  feed  cart?  Carefully  kept  rec- 
•rdB  at  University  Farm  showed  that 
51.12  per  ton  covered  the  'cost  "of 
•utting  Indian  corn  with  a  corn 
hinder,  hauling  it  half  a  mile,  chop- 
ping it,  blowing  it  into  the  silo, 
and  packing  it.  Man  labor  was 
tgured  at  $2.20  per  day  and  horse 
labor  at  $1.80.  Fuel  for  the  tractor 
whose    engine   operated   the  silage 


cutter  amounted  to  5  per  cent  as 
much  as  the  horse  and  man  labor 
together. 

A  well-known  stockman  of  Men- 
docino county,  who  has  eight  silos 
and  has  been  feeding  silage  twelve 
years  to  both  dairy  and  beef  stock, 
and  who* keeps  books  on  everything 
that  costs  money,  tells  us  that  it 
cost  him  $3.60  per  ton  last  year  to 
grow,  cut,  and  put  it  into  the  silo, 
the  yield  averaging  (  around  eight 
tons  per  acre.    He  cuts  it  by  hand. 

MACH1NKKY-IZING  SILAGE. 

Machinery  can  reduce  the  cost  of 


be  adjusted  to  cut  various  lengths, 
general  >/4  inch  to  %  inch.  One  of 
the  former  type  is  rated  to  cut  16 
to  25  tons  per  hour  into  half-inch 
lengths  with  20  to  25  horsepower, 
10  to  12  tons  per  hour  with  10  to 
15  horsepower,  3  to  6  tons  with  4 
to  6  horsepower,  and  intermediate 
capacities.  One  make  of  the  latter 
type,  cutting  against  a  straight 
knife  12  inches  long,  has  a  catalog 
capacity  of  five  to  nine  tons  per 
hour  cut  into  %-inch  lengths  with 
4  horsepower.  The  capacity  would 
probably  be  only  two-thirds  of  this 


Ideal  Green  Feeil  Silos  on  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  M.  G.  Lima.     Thin  In  one  of  the  most,  profit- 
able dairies  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 


silage  for  almost  every  farmer  in 
California.  We  know  farmers  who 
plow  and  pulverize  the  seedbed  by 
tractor,  then  hitch  a  battery  of  corn 
planters  to  the  tractor  and  use 
horses  to  cultivate.  Since  there  are 
several  two-row  motor  cultivators 
on  the  maTket  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
team  and  harness  but  at  less  cost 
for  hay,  anybody  who  can  club  with 
his  neighbors  to  buy  one  will  get 
his  cultivation  done  better  at  less 
cost. 

The  writer  turned  to  writing  one 
fall  after  wearing  the  heart  out  of 
him  handling  bundles  of  corn  fod- 
der.    Handling  it   in  bundles  was 


figure  if  half-inch  cuts  were  made. 
Their  capacity  for  a  26-inch  knife 
cutting  %-inch  lengths  is  rated  at 
25  to  40  tons  with  14  horsepower. 
The  fan  blower  on  any  silage  cut- 
ter puts  the  silage  straight  up  and 
into  the  silo  with  least  trouble.  If 
silage  is  allowed  to  shoot  into  the 
silo  from  an  adjustable  hood  at  the 
top,  the  inside  men  are  likely  tc 
quit  their  jobs  this  season.  The 
silage  will  not  be  distributed  right 
for  the  heaviest  pieces  will  go  far- 
thest and  will  not  pack  so  well.  If 
water  is  run  in  as  it  should  be,  the 
men  will  be  soaked.  To  avoid  this, 
use  a  jointed  distributor  pipe  with 


"Twelve  acres  of  eood  corn  fills  my  silo,  16x36  feet,  1 

45  cows,  si*  months'  feeding  twice  a  day." 


ns,  and  lasi 
-Mrs.  M.  G 


■acinK 


far  better  than  handling  it  loose; 
but  how  much  better  to  have  had 
an  elevator  conveyor  to  run  the 
corn  bundles  onto  a  wagon  driven 
alongside!  Such  machines  are  avail- 
able today  as  attachments  to  corn 
binders.  A  tractor  could  pull  the 
binder  and  wagon  all  at  once,  in- 
cluding an  empty  wagon. 

Several  silage  cutting  machines 
have  proved  satisfactory  after  wide 
use  in  California.  One  is  a  rotating 
wheel  type,  in  which  a  solid  wheel 
has  four  openings  to  whose  edges 
sharp  curved  knives  are  bolted  to 
shear  the  stalks  as  they  are  forced 
through  the  openings.  Another  is 
the  lawn  mower  type.    Either  may 


which  one  man  can  walk  around 
the  silo  and  put  the  silage  in  place 
while  one  or  two  others  tramp  it  in 
comfort.  Then  instead  of  building 
a  chute  over  the  ladder  or  leaving 
it  open  so  wind  will  scatter  the 
silage  when  it  is  pitched  out,  use 
your  distributor  pipe  for  a  chute. 

ESSENTIALS  <»l    GOOD  SILAGE 

Mature  crops,  finely  chopped, 
properly  moistened,  and  tightly 
packed  in  an  air-tight  round  silo, 
will  make  fine  silage  in  about  two 
weeks.  Crops  having  hollow  straws 
have  often  carried  too  much  air. 
This  can  be  excluded  by  excessive 
packing  and  lots  of  water.  It  will 
be  hard  to  get  too  much  water  in  a 


silo  where  mature  crops  are  used. 
If  you  do,  it  won't  hurt  anything, 
but  will  work  upward  and  evap- 
orate enough.  Sloppy  silage  is  due 
to  rotting,  generally  of  immature 
crops  improperly  packed  or  not  pro- 
tected from  air. 

Moldy  silage  is  due  to  air  leaks. 
One  dairyman  plugged  all  of  the 
woodpecker  holes  in  his  siloe  except 
one  before  filling  them.  When  the 
silage  was  taken  out  it  was  spoiled 
14  feet  around  that  hole. 

The  bacteria  and  fungi  which 
spoil  silage  must  have  air  or  they 
die.  The  bacteria  which  "ferment" 
silage  must  also  have  oxygen.  The 
best  packing  that  can  be  done  does 
not  exclude  all  of  the  air.  Bacteria 
which  produce  desirable  fermenta- 
tion get  busy  first,  and  if  oxygen 
is  scarce  they  ferment  the  chopped 
corn  into  silage  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  spoil.  When  all  oxygen 
is  gone  they  die  and  the  silage  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition  indefi- 
nitely. The  bacteria  and  fungi 
which  spoil  silage  don't  get  a 
chance  to  work. 

CHEAP  SILOS  SPOIL  FEED. 

Round  silos  are  almost  absolutely 
essential  because  all  other  shapes 
are  likely  to  give  outward  under  the 
pressure  of  settling  silage  and  thus 
open  air  spaces.  When  the  silage 
settles,  as  it  always  does  several 
feet,  the  corners  of  anything  but  a 
smooth  round  silo  permit  the  en- 
trance of  air  and  spoilage.  Silos 
need  to  be  braced  to  avoid  twisting 
in  the  wind.  They  need  rigid  sup- 
ports to'  prevent  the  collapse  of* 
their  upper  ends  when  they  dry  out 
while  silage  is  being  removed.  Many 
silos  after  a  few  years'  use  are 
smaller  at  the  top  than  lower  down, 
due  to  their  hoops  having  been 
tightened  before  the  silos  were 
empty.  Many  are  out  of  shape  due 
to  wind  and  lack  of  adequate  brac- 
ing. All  silos  should  be  fixed  on 
solid  foundations  of  adequate  size 
so  that  they  will  not  move,  and 
they  need  the  sort  of  guy  wires  that 
will  prevent  their  falling  down 
when  empty.  Silos  do  not  rot; 
they  go  to  pieces  first. 

It  is  almost  disloyal  at  the  pres- 
ent need  of  stock  feed  to  put  up  a 
cheap  silo  that  will  permit  feed  to 
spoil.  A  leaky  silo  may  easily  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  feed  by  $2 
per  ton.  If  it  is  a  100-ton  silo,  the 
loss  would  have  paid  several  times 
the  difference  between  the  poor  silo 
and  the  best  one  made.  On  this 
basis  the  cost  of  a  silo  should  not 
be  asked  until  the  make  which 
seems  best  to  the  purchaser  is  de- 
cided upon.  Then  the  largest  di- 
ameter up  to  20  feet  from  which 
the  stock  can  eat  two  inches  per 
day  will  be  the  most  economical  per 
ton  in  power  for  filling,  labor  of 
emptying,  and  original  cost  of  the 
silo  and  its  erection. 


LESS  BARLEY  IN  HORSE  FEED. 


Miller  &  Lux  are  saving  barley 
in  feeding  work  stock  on  their 
Bloomfield  farm  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  The  daily*  ration  is  five 
sacks  barley,  three  of  beat  pulp,  two 
of  rice  bran,  and  35  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. This  is  mixed  every  morn- 
ing, but  would  not  spoil  for  a  week, 
according  to  the  feeder.  Th«  »t»«k 
keep  up  in  good  flesh. 
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Experiments  Upon  Drying  Fruit  Without  Sulphuring 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  University  of  California 

HE  FUNCTIONS  of  Sul- 


Tphur  Dioxide  in  Drying 
(1)  The  principal  effect 
of  sulphuring  is  to  pro- 
duce a  light  color.  It 
does  this  probably  by 
combining  with  the  coloring  matter 
and  in  this  way  preventing  its  dark- 
ening by  oxidation,  by  destroying  or 
inactivating  the  fruit  oxidases,  com- 
pounds in  the  fruit  which  bring  about 
oxidation  and  darkening  of  the  tan- 
nin-like compounds  of  the  fruit,  and 
by  actually  completely  destroying  the 
coloring  matter  in  cases  of  heavy  sul- 
phuring. 

(2)  The  sulphur  dioxide  (sulphur- 
ous acid)  tends  to  prevent  oxidation 
of  the  flavors,  but  it  also  destroys  a 
certain  amount  of  flavor  and  often 
the  destructive  effect  exceeds  the  pre- 
servative action  of  the  flavor.  Very 
lightly  sulphured  fruits  are  often 
equal  to  or  superior  to  the  unsul- 
phured  article,  but  heavily  sulphured 
fruit  is  decidedly  inferior  in  flavor. 

(3)  The  sulphuring  hastens  drying 
probably  by  opening  the  cell  struc- 
ture of  the  fruit. 

(4)  It  checks  molding  and  fer- 
mentation during  drying  and  is, 
therefore,  extremely  valuable  in 
checking  loss  of  fruit  during  damp  or 
rainy  weather. 

(5)  It  tends  to  repel  insects  dur- 
ing drying  so  that  sulphured  fruit 
will  usually  contain  fewer  insect 
eggs  than  unsulphured  fruit,  but  it 
does  not  prevent  insect  infestation. 

(<J)  It  allows  a  greater  percentage 
of  moisture  to  be  retained  in  the 
fruit.  Prom  the  consumer's  point  of 
view  this  may  not  seem  an  advan- 
tage. However,  fruit  of  moderately 
high  moisture  content  possesses  a 
more  attractive  appearance  than 
fruit  low  in  moisture. 

(7)  In  addition  to  bleaching  the 
color,  the  sulphurous  acid  tends  to 
make  the  fruit  more  translucent  in 
appearance. 

(8)  In  the  cases  of  apricots  and 
peaches,  it  forces  out  a  certain 
amount  of  juice  which  on  drying  pro- 
ducer a  glaze  upon  the  cut  surface. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SUBSTITUTES. 

If  we  assume  that  the  principal 
functions  of  sulphurous  acid  in  fruit 
drying  are  those  noted  above,  it 
should  be  possible  to  suggest  meth- 
ods which  would  produce  similar  re- 
sults. 

(1)  Heating  to  212°  P.:  Since 
the  darkening  is  largely  due  to  the 
action  of  oxidases,  the  tendency  to 
darken  should  be  lessened  if  the  oxi- 
dases can  be  eliminated.    Their  ac- 


Owmg  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against 
the  sulphuring  of  fruit  for  drying  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  still  withholds  its  decis- 
ion on  the  sulphuring  of  fruit,  it  is  desirable  to  learn,  if  possible, 
whether  methods  of  drying  can  be  devised  which  will  not  involve  the 
use  of  sulphur.    Sulphuring  in  many  instances  is  undoubtedly  excessive. 


tivity  in  most  cases  is  destroyed 
when  they  are  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°C.  or  over.  Therefore, 
simple  heating  of  the  fruit  in  water 
or  steam  to  the  death  temperature  of 
the  oxidase  should  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Pears  heated  through 
in  boiling  water  and  dried  in  the  sun 
in  the  usual  way  darkened  nearly  as 
badly  as  the  untreated  pears  and 
were  very  unattractive  in  appearance. 
They  dried  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  untreated  fruit,  probably  because 
the  heating  had  broken  the  cells  and 
dissolved  the  wax  from  the  surface 
of  the  skins  so  that  the  water  could 
evaporate  more  rapidly. 

Apricots  treated  in  the  same  way 
were  considerably  lighter  in  color 
after  drying  than  the  untreated 
samples,  but  very  much  darker  than 
the  same  fruit  sulphured  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer  before  drying.  The 
fruit  treated  in  boiling  water  flat- 
tened out  badly  during  drying  in 
most  cases  to  form  "slabs."  Where 
the  apricots  were  steamed  for  about 
five  minutes  instead  being  treated  in 
boiling  water,  the  tendency  to  flatten 
was  less  and  the  effect  on  the  color 
was  the  same  as  in  hot  water.  The 
product  was,  however,  not  material- 
ly better  than  the  untreated  samples 
and  the  method  is  not  promising  for 
this  fruit. 

Thompson  Seedless  grapes  were 
treated  in  boiling  water  to  heat  them 
through  thoroughly  before  drying. 
Although  the  color  was  much  lighter 
than  in  the  untreated  samples,  the 
raisins  were  "chalky"  in  appearance 
instead  of  translucent.  Drying  was 
rapid.  The  fruit  tended  to  wrinkle 
badly. 

(2)  Heating  Plus  Sulphuring:  To 
determine  whether  the  usual  length 
of  sulphuring  could  be  shortened  by 
sulphuring  after  heating  through  in 
steam  or  boiling  water,  grapes,  pears, 
and  apricots  were  heated  through  at 
212°  F.  and  sulphured  for  a  short  time, 
before  drying.  Apricots  softened  bad- 
ly and  dried  to  slabs,  when  steamed 
five  minutes  and  sulphured  thirty 
minutes.  The  color  was  a  little  lighter 
than  in  fruit  sulphured  for  the  same 
length  of  time  without  previous  heat- 
ing. Sultanina  grapes  heated  in 
steam  and  water  wrinkled  badly  but 


the  color  obtained  by  30  minutes  sul- 
phuring was  light.  When  heated  to 
212°  F.  in  »an  oven  and  then  sulphured 
30  minutes  the  dried  product  was  ex- 
cellent in  color,  appearance  and  fla- 
vor. Analyses  of  the  samples  showed 
that  the  pears  that  were  boiled  be- 
fore sulphuring  absorbed  more  sul- 
phur dioxide  than  the  untreated 
pears  sulphured  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  Sultanina  raisins,  made  by 
heating  to  212°  F.,  sulphuring  30 
minutes,  and  drying  in  the  sun,  con- 
tained only  one-tenth  as  much  sul- 
phur dioxide  as  the  commercial 
bleached  Sultanina  raisin.  This  in- 
dicates that  heating  to  destroy  the 
fruit  oxidases  before  sulphuring  re- 
duces the  amount  of  sulphuring  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  desired  color. 

(3)  Various  Dipping  Solutions: 
Sultanina  grapes  were  dipped  in  the 
following  solutions  at  the  boiling 
point  to  check  the  skins:  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  of  various  concentra- 
tions, sodium  hydroxide  (soda  lye), 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate, sodium  sulphate,  calcium  chlo- 
ride, salt,  and  water.  The  color  of  the 
dried  product  was  about  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Pears,  apricots,  and  Sultan- 
inas  were  dipped  in  cold  solutions  of 
citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  salt,  and 
glucose,  and  dried.  The  same  solu- 
tions were  also  tested  hot  in  some 
cases.  Salt  gave  a  light  color  in  all 
oases,  but  had  the  least  effect  on 
pears.  The  pear  skins  tended  to 
darken  badly.  Tartaric  and  citric 
acids  gave  noticeably  lighter  colors 
with  Sultaninas,  but  the  results  with 
pears  were  not  so  pronounced.  The 
use  of  citric  acid  followed  by  light 
sulphuring  gave  good  results.  The 
flavor  of  pears  seemed  much  improv- 
ed by  dipping  in  acid.  Dipping  in 
boiling' grape  juice  gave  a  good  color 
to  Sultaninas  but  the  raisins  shrivel- 
led badly.  Pears  did  not  respond  so 
well.  Pears  dipped  in  cold  glucose 
solution  and  sulphured  three  hours 
were  of  excellent  color  and  appear- 
ance, a  great  improvement  over  the 
untreated  pears. 

In  general,  dipping  in  various  so- 
lutions shortens  the  time  of  sulphur- 
ing and  improves  the  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  fruit. 

(4)  Impregnating  With  Sugars  Be- 
fore Drying:     Pears   and  Sultanina 


grapes  were  used  for  most  of  these 
tests.  Pears,  peeled  and  unpeeled. 
were  placed  in  glucose  solutions  ef 
30  per  cent  and  50  per  cent.  The 
pears  were  peeled  by  use  of  a  hot  lye 
solution.  They  were  heated  for  one 
to  two  hours  to  thoroughly  impreg- 
nate them  with  the  glucose.  They 
were  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  dry- 
ing was  extremely  rapid.  The  finished 
product  was  translucent  in  appear- 
ance and  light  brown  in  color.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  peeled 
pears  was  very  pleasing;  the  unpeel- 
ed pears  were  less  attractive.  When 
soaked  overnight  in  water  the  fruit 
came  back  to  its  original  size  and 
color.  The  appearance  of  the  peeled 
fruit  was  very  similiar  to  that  of  the 
canned  fruit.  It  was  far  superior  in 
appearance,  texture,  and  flavor  to 
the  usual  dried  pears.  There  was 
none  of  the  "sulphuric  acid"  sour 
taste  so  common  in  commercial  dried 
pears.  Sultaninas  were  treated  simi- 
larly using  both  glucose  and  plain 
grape  juice.  Glucose  gave  a  product 
of  excellent  color  and  appearance, 
while  grape  juice  gave  a  product  not 
so  attractive  in  appearance,  but  de- 
cidedly better  in  flavor. 

Apples  were  heated  in  water  and 
in  cane  sugar  solution  before  drying. 
The  sugar  solution  greatly  improved 
the*  flavor  and  gave  a  somewhat 
lighter  color,  although  the  effect 
here  was  not  so  pronounced  as  with 
pears  and  grapes. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

1.  Heating  fruits  through  at 
212°F.  to  destroy  oxidases  before 
drying  hastens  drying  and  gives  a 
somewhat  lighter  colored  product, 
but  the  improvement  is  not  marked. 

2.  Heating  through  at  212°F.  re- 
duces the  amount  of  sulphuring  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  light-colored 
product. 

3.  A  number  of  chemical  substan- 
ces in  solution,  especially  salt,  (Citric 
acid  and  tartaric  acid  when  used  as 
dipping  solutions  before  drying,  im- 
prove the  color  of  the  fruit  and  re- 
duce the  time  of  sulphuring  materially. 

4.  Impregnating  fruits  with  glu- 
cose before  drying  seems  to  be  a  very 
promising  method.  If  the  process  can 
be  developed  commercially,  it  should 
not  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  dry- 
ing because  glucose  of  good  quality 
can  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for 
3%  cents  a  pound.  Most  dried  fruit 
sells  for  considerably  more  than  this. 
More  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Zymology  Laboratory  on  this  prob- 
lem and  rather  extensive  experiments 
are  planned  for  the  coming  drying 
season. 


Summer  Pruning  Makes  Fruit  Instead  of  Wood 


WHBN  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
struck  by  a  proverb,  not  be- 
cause of  its  meaning  which 
has  become  so  menacing  in  recent 
months,  but  because  of  the  rhythem 
with  which  it  could  be  stated  in  two 
ways.  "Waste  that  is  willful  brings 
want  that  is  woeful."  "Willful  waste 
brings  woeful  want."  In  the  years 
since  I  came  to  California.  I  have 
been  looking  for  the  men  who  have 
actually  carried"\out  a  prevention  of 
orchard  waste  that  has  seemed  to  me 
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outrageous,  to  say  the  least.  If  I  con- 
trolled a  factory,  I  would  not  year 
after  year  allow  half  of  the  men  to 
work  on  jobs  that  were  not  only  use- 
les  in  themselves  and  were  actually 
in  the  way  of  men  performing  use- 
ful work,  but  whose  useless  products 
would  have  to  be  periodically  des- 
troyed at  considerable  expense  just  to 
avoid  entire  stoppage  of  useful  work 
in  the  entire  factory. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  seems  to  me,  as 
I  travel  up  and  down  the  State  in  the 


interests  of  agriculture,  I  find  every- 
where fruit  growers  who  allow  in 
their  factories  (the  trees)  the  re- 
peated growth  of  useless  sprouts 
which  are  not  only  useless  in  them- 
selves and  are  actually  impeding  and 
robbing  the  branches  doing  useful 
fruit  production,  but  whose  useless 
growth  will  have  to  be  taken  out  in 
the  winter  at  considerable  expense.  I 
have  occasionally  found  men  who 
made  a  practice  of  removing  these 
useless  shoots  or  cutting  them  back 


before  they  have  wrought  much  dam- 
age. The  labor  situation  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  now;  but  why 
perform  all  the  other  labor  and  then 
lack  much  of  the  possible  returns  be- 
cause you  "save"  the  little  extra 
labor  required  for  summer  pruning! 
The  answer  comes  from  some  that 
they  have  tried  it  and  injured  their 
trees.  Others  say  that  such  injury  is 
entirely  due  to  overdoing  it. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF  SUMMER  PRUNING. 

The  fact  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  season  of  growth,  the  tree 
stores  up  a  surplus  of  food  In  its 
trunk,  branches,  and  roots.  In  the 
growing  season,  nitrogen,  phos- 
(Continued  on  page  673.) 
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MERCHANTS  PLAN  TO  FINANCE  FARMERS 
WITH  CROP  LOANS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

AND  SO  YOU  TELL  ME  the  San  Francisco  merchants  have 
a  plan  to  furnish  the  farmers  with  the  money  they  need  to 
make  crops  to  win  the  war?" 
"Yes;  that  is  the  announcement  just  made  by  authority  of  the 
State  Development  Board.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Well,  it  sounds  funny,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  city  mer- 
chants only  caring  for  farmers  for  the  sake  of  getting  money  out 
of  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  proposition  for  merchants  to  put 
money  into  them,  and  that  is  so  startling  that  at  first  sight  it 
strikes  me  as  only  one  of  many  strange  things  which  are  coming 
out  of  the  war — all  of  which  we  will  be  able  to  understand  better 
after  the  war  is  over.  What  do  you  know  about  the  game  any- 
way?" How  the  Plan  Arises. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  conversational  challenge  we  find  our- 
selves under  obligation  to  set  forth,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  a  plan 
of  organized  farm  financing  which  is  quite  new  under  the  sun — 
not  new  under  the  sun  of  San  Francisco  but  under  the  sun  of  New 
York :  the  glow  of  which  has  crossed  the  continent  and  illumined 
the  sky  of  our  far  Western  metropolis.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
idea  arose  any  earlier  at  the  East  than  in  the  West,  for  we  know 
that  several  prominent  San  Francisco  merchants  who  support  the 
California  Development  Board  have  been  trying  for  several  months 
or  years  to  do  something  to  help  food  producers  to  carry  their 
burdens  and  meet  their  responsibilities  for  the  sake  of  winning  the 
war  with  munitions  which  only  farmers  can  furnish.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  in  thinking  about  it  does  not  count  for  much,  for 
the  New  York  merchants  beat  all  others  to  doing  things  and  San 
Francisco  merchants  fall  in  line,  point  with  pride  to  what  their 
kind  of  people  in  New  York^  have  actually  done  and  propose  to  do 
even  better,  if  they  can. 

What  New  York  Has  Done. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  pertinent  to  know  what  New  Yorkers  have 
done,  and  here  is  a  brief  outline  of  it: 

The  Development  Board  is  just  advised  by  the  official  commerce 
report  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  dated  March  14,  that  a  plan  of  lend- 
ing money  to  farmers  was  tried  in  Xew  York  last  year.  Thousands 
of  farmers  were  aided  and  production  was  increased  by  $18,000,000 
and  40,000  acres  were  cropped  that  otherwise  would  have  remained 
untilled.  The  business  men  of  New  York  subscribed  several  mil- 
lion dollars  as  such  an  emergency  fund  and  loaned  over  $500,000. 
This  year  they  will  loan  $1,500,000.  Four-fifths  of  the  money  had 
been  repaid  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  sometime  in  January, 
and  the  rest  would  be  paid  when  due.  Only  four  bad  debts  of 
$100  each  out  of  over  500.000  had  been  incurred.  * 

Now  it  does  seem  incredible  that  such  an  increase  of  products  as 
eighteen  million  dollars'  worth  and  such  an  area  as  forty  thousand 
acres  could  have  been  redeemed  from  idleness  by  a  capitalization 
of  only  half  a  million.  It  is,  of  course,  only  intelligible  on  the 
assumption  that  the  men  who  made  the  product  were  nearly  able 
to  come  through  because  of  their  own  effort,  outfit  and  investment 
and  only  needed  a  little  help  over  the  steep  place  in  the  road.  Thus 
a  little  emergency  loan  may  give  a^  producer  a  needed  lift  and  a 
little  money  produce  a  vast  aggregate  result  in  food  products. 
Whence  Will  Come  the  Money? 
It  is  important  to  all  who  need  help  in  handling  this  year's 
crops  in  California  to  know  whence  comes  the  money  which  is 
offered  to  them  in  loans  and  to  understand  the  requirements  which 
applicants  have  to  meet. 

We  have  seen  an  appeal  issued  in  letter  form  by  Wellman,  Peck 
&  Co.,  leading  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
lend  money  for  patriotic  purposes  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  California  Development  Board  "in  taking  care 
of  the  many  applications  from  worthy  farmers  for  short-term  emer- 
gency loans  of  a  character  not  now  being  promptly  cared  for  by 
the  banks  and  other  agencies."  This  appeal  is  addressed  to  all 
who  have  funds  available  for  a  patriotic  purpose  and  it  is  promised 
that  "all  funds  furnished  will  be  returnable  after  the  war,  as  and 
when  collected,  plus  6  per  cent  interest  less  cost  of  administra- 
tion." Wellman,  Peck  &  Co.  have  made  a  substantial  subscription 
to  the  fund  and  calculate  to  bring  other  merchants  through  on  the 
same  line,  if  possible. 

Conditions  and  Terms  of  Loans. 
Applications  for  loans  to  increase  crop  production  must  meet 
these  requirements: 


In  lending  money  to  farmers  for  seed  and  equipment  and  the 
things  necessary  to  develop  an  increased  crop  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, loans  will  be  made  only  to  farmers  who  have  no  security  by 
which  they  can  obtain  a  bank  loan.  The  board  will  insist  abso- 
lutely on  three  requirements  from  the  borrower.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  good  reputation  in  the  community,  a  good  farmer,  and  his 
soil  must  be  adapted  to  the  crop  he  desires  to  plant. 

The  State  Development  Board  has  appointed  "local  loan  commit- 
tees," through  whom  applications  may  be  made  at  different  points 
in  the  State. 

When  an  applicant  files  an  application  which  receives  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  loan  committee  he  makes  a  note  payable  to  the 
local  bank  for  the  term  necessary  to  get  his  crop  in  and  out.  If 
he  is  buying  sheep  or  hogs,  he  gets  six  months'  time  with  chance 
of  renewal  for  six  months.  He  receives  the  face  value  of  such  a 
note  in  cash  and  pays  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  central  authority  on  the  plan  is  the  "Secretary  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Patriotic  Fund,"  State  Board  of  Trade,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco. 
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Destruction  of  Diabroticas 


fWritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Perhaps  no  single  pest  is  more  baf- 
fling to  growers  of  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, squashes  and  other  cucurbitous 
plants  than  the  "green  lady  bugs" 
•which  are  diabrotica  species.  Fortu- 
nately they  do  not  always  occur  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  work  great  in- 
jury, but  sometime*  they  appear  over- 
whelmingly and  cause  great  destruc- 
tion in  both  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  and  fields.  A  very  thorough 
study  of  these  pests  has  just  been 
concluded  by  H.  D.  Brown  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  and  from 
his  publication  of  Tesults  the  follow- 
ing outlines  of  practical  treatments 
are  derived: 

CONTBOI,  MEASURES  DURING  THE  FALL. 

The  control  measures  during  the 
fall  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
beetles  at  this  time  exhibit  a  great 
greed  for  food.  After  the  main  vine 
crops  have  been  killed  by  the  first 
frost,  large  numbers  of  the  beetles 
can  be  poisoned  by  completely  cover- 
ing with  poison  a  few  squash  vines 
which  have  been  protected  from  the 
frost.  Hubbard  or  Boston  Marrow 
squash  plants  are  the  best  to  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  beetles  prefer 
these  to  any  of  the  other  vine  crops, 
including  other  varieties  of  squash. 

The  poison  may  be  dusted  on  the 
plants  in  the  morning  while  the  dew 
is  on,  or  it  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray.  If  dusted  on,  it  is 
best  to  use  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
for  Paris  green  is  liable  to  injure  the 
foliage.  If  applied  as  a  spray,  the 
solution  should  be  of  double  strength. 
Four  pounds  of  the  paste  or  2  pounds 
of  the  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  used  to  each  50  gallons. of 
water.  Paris  green  when  applied  as 
a  spray  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Paris  green  should  be  added 
to  freshly  slaked  lime  and  the  mix- 
ture diluted  to  the  proper  proportion. 
One  pound  of  fresh  stone  lime  should 
be  used  with  each  half  pound  of 
Paris  green. 

DEATH  ALSO  TO  SQUASH  BUGS. 

Large  quantities  of  squash  bugs 
(Anasa  tristis)  will  also  be  collected 
in  this  way,  as  they  congregate  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  insects  spend 
the  winter  in  the  adult  stage,  their 
capture  is  a  valuable  means  of  con- 
trol. The  writer  has  collected  several 
quarts  of  a  mixture  of  these  three  in- 


sects on  different  occasions,  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes.  The  principal 
objection  to  hand  picking  is  that  a 
few  of  the  beetles  will  still  feed  upon 
the  partly  green  stems  of  the  old 
plants  and  of  course  will  be  missed. 
This  cam  be  overcome  to  a  certain 
extent  by  raking  up  the  old  vines  and 
immature  aquash  on  piles  of  dry 
straw.  After  the  beetles  congregate, 
which  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  vines  may  be  burned.  The  straw 
placed  under  the  vines  hastens  the 
burning  so  that  few  of  the  beetles  es- 
cape. Dry  straw  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  pile  at  the  time  of  burning  is 
an  advantage.  A  few  immature  squash 
scattered  over  the  field  after  the 
burning  afford  a  means  of  collecting 
any  beetles  which  have  escaped. 

CONTBOI,  DUBING  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

In  the  spring  the  method  of  con- 
trol for  the  first  five  or  ten  days  after 
the  beetles  appear  on  the  plants  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  method 
of  applying  poison  described  for  the 
fall  treatment.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  their  ravenous  feeding  habit  dur- 
ing this  period  by  applying  poisons 
to  the  crops  upon  which  they  are 
feeding.  If  cucurbitous  crops  other 
than  squash  are  the  main  crops,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  apply  the  poison 
to  a  trap  crop  of  Hubbard  squash, 
driving  the  beetles  from  the  main 
crop  with  air-slaked  lime  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

After  the  beetles  begin  to  pair  it  is 
useless  to  apply  poison  to  the  plants, 
for  the  beetles  refuse  to  eat  on  the 
protected  parts  of  the  plants.  Con- 
sequently, the  best  method  of  c6n- 
trol  is  to  keep  the  main  vine  crop 
covered  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (4-2- 
50)  and  plant  a  succession  of  squash 
seed  for  a  trap  crop  upon  which  the 
beetles  may  feed.  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  a  strong  repellent  and  also 
acts  as  a  preventive  of  certain  dis- 
eases which  are  likely  to  occur  at 
any  time. 

There  is  no  one  method  which  will 
entirely  exterminate  the  pest;  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  use  several 
remedies,  and  to  apply  them  dili- 
gently at  the  proper  times.  Since  the 
beetles  have  considerable  power  of 
flight,  it  is  important  that  growers 
located  within  one-quarter  mile  of 
each  other  co-operate  in  their  meth- 
ods of  control. 


In  the 
Bean  Field 

cultivation  and  weed 
cutting  can  be  done 
best  and  most  eco- 
nomically by  the 

Beeman 
Garden 
Tractor 

AMD 

Walking 
Engine 

Without  damage  to  plants, 
the  weed  knives  can  be  run 
closer  than  by  any  other 
means. 

Does  the  work  of  a  horse 
and  several  men. 

Consult  your  dealer  or 
write  us 

$285.00 

FACTORY 

V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR      BRISCOE  MOTOR  CARS 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.  Stan  Francisco 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Says 
Concerning  Electric  Motors 
on  His  Farm 

"A  one-horse  power  motor  is  located  in  the  spring 
Rouse  for  separating  milk,  churning  butter,  turning  a 
grinding  stone,  etc. 

"In  the  house,  my  wife  has  a 
horse  power  motor  for  running  a 
washing  machine.  This  motor  can 
be  attached  to  any  lamp  socket. 

"In  the  barn  a  15-horse  power 
motor  mounted  on  a  little  truck 
may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
barn  or  barnyard  for  grinding 
feed,  baling  hay  and  threshing 
grain.  By  extending  the  cable  we  have  used  this 
motor  400  feet  from  the  barn." 

This  letter  suggests  equally  profitable  installations 

around  your  house  and 
barns.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  manufac- 
tures all  sizes  of  electric 
motors  for  farm  use.  In- 
formation will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  your  lighting 
company  or  our  nearest 
motor  agency. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 
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PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 

1918  MODEL  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PREVIOUS  MODEL 

IMPROVEMENTS 

First — I  have  added  a  circulator  to  the 
dipper  whereby  boiling  water  (heated  by  an 
improved  oil  burner)  is  constantly  circulat- 
ed between  circulator  and  dip- 
per thus  solving  the  hot  water 
problem. 

Second  —  I  have  in- 
stalled an  extra  speed 
attachment  making  it 
possible  to  speed 
up  or  down  as 
the  condition  of 
the  prunes  de- 
mands.  Hard 
prunes  require 
more  scalding 
and  must  remain 
in  the  hot  water 
longer  than  soft 
ones.  A  call  and 
inspection  will 

convince  you  that  this  dipper  and  grader  is  second  to  none  on  the  market.  / 

F.  J.  YANDLE;  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

303  THIRD  STREET  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

L.  D.  Choisser  of  Chico,  Cal.,  Agent  for  Butte  County. 


PFor  Every        W  W 


PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  vineyards  around  Livermore  I  seriously  affected  by  the  light  rain- 
are    looking    well,    and    were    not  |  fall. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


L. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Citrus  Summer  Cover-Crop. 

Whippoorwill  beans  were  grown 
for  three  summers  to  shade  the  ground 
in  J.  E.  Adamson's  citrus  orchards  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  They  were 
plowed  under  in  the  fall  for  humus 
and  fertilizer.  They  were  broadcast- 
ed about  June  1  after  plowing,  irri- 
gating well,  and  cultivating  the  fur- 
rows. After  broadcasting  they  were 
disk-harrowed.  Three  furrow*  were 
at  once  opened  with  the  outside  ones 
five  feet  four  inches  apart  so  a  wa- 
gon could  run  in  them  to  haul  fruit 
out.  They  were  irrigated  twice  in 
June  and  once  a  month  afterward. 
They  made  vines  eight  feet  long 
which  climbed  into  the  trees.  These 
were  disked  and  plowed  under  while 
making  beans  in  September. 

Commercial  Strawberry. 

The  most  promising  strawberry  for 
commercial  growing  that  H.  A.  Hyde 
ef  Watsonville  has  found  in  ten  years 
of  trials  with  20  or  30  varieties  per 
year  is  the  Nick  Homa,  which  Mr. 
Hyde  says  stands  up  on  the  market 
24  hours  longer  than  any  other  berry 
and  therefore  commands  as  much  as 
50  cents  more  per  80-potind  chest. 
Its  flavor  and  texture  are  not  so  good 
as  many  others,  and  it  does  not  bear 
more  than  tw«  or  three  good  crops, 
but  the  berry  sells  well,  for  it  looks 
as  if  beautifully  painted. 

Crackers  for  Sticktight  Almonds. 

"Sticktight"  almonds  are  cracked 
by  big  machines  and  sold  for  confec- 
tioners' use.  Machines  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Davis,  so  that  the  meats  are  not 
skinned  or  bruised;  but  since  the 
meats  are  not  plump,  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  hulls  by  wind. 
They  are  hand-picked  by  women 
about  2  cents  per  pound,  late  in  the 
season,  after  other  fruit  work  is 
done.  One  machine  keeps  eight  wo- 
men busy.  The  drier  the  sticktights. 
the  better  they  crack. 

Frequent  Irrigations  On  Thin  Soil. 

Where  brick  clay,  had  been  scraped 
•  ff  exposing  hard  pan  in  many  pla- 
ces, five  acres  of  Thompson  grapes 
near  Fresno  produced  2,700  trays 
Mostly  of  big  plump  raisins.  Weight 
•f  fruit  broke  the  trellis  wire  in 
several  places.    Line  growth  stopped 


at  blossom  time,  yet  the  leaves  did 
their  duty  finishing  the  crop.  The 
thin  soil  could  not  take  much  water, 
so  irrigations  had  to  be  frequent  and 
light. 

Over-Watering-  Young-  Trees 

Young  fruit  trees  do  not  make  the 
right  root  system  if  they  receive  too 
much  water,  says  A.  C.  Wilson  of  An- 
telope Valley,  Los  Angeles  county. 
Mr.  Wilson,  has  one  of  the  prettiest 
young  orchards  we  know  about.  It 
was  planted  four  years  ago  and  irri- 
gated twice  each  season.  A  six-inch 
dry  loose  mulch  of  silt  loam  has  been 
maintained,  principally  by  use  of 
chisel  cultivators. 

Don't  Forget  Grape  Mildew. 

Grape  mildew  always  gets  a  lot  of 
fruit  in  spite  of  our  preaching;  bo 
here  we  preach  again,  apply  sulphur 
with  a  good  mechanical  dust  sprayer 
or  use  the  sulphur  paste  such  as  may 
be  obtained  from  commercial  com- 
panies for  wet  spraying.  The  latter 
is  considered  most  likely  to  vaporize 
at  low  temperatures. 

Tie  Down  the  New  Berry  Canes 

With  new  berry  canes  getting  out 
in  the  way  of  everybody,  it  will  pay 
to  tie  or  stake  them  close  as  possi- 
ble along  the  crowns  of  the  bushes. 
This,  if  well  done  soon,  and  watched 
afterwards,  not  only  makes  berry 
picking  easier  but  permits  rapid 
pruning  out  of  old  canes  after  berries 
are  gone. 

Cu^Out  Useless  Branches. 

In  the  first  few  seasons'  growth  of 
orchard  trees,  when  they  are  making 
the  framework  for  life,  that  frame- 
work may  better  be  developed  along 
lines  of  usefulness  than  along  lines 
of  wastefulness.  Shoots  which  can 
never  be  useful  and  which  must  al- 
ways injure  their  needed  neighbors 
may  well  be  cut  out  in  May  or  June. 

Leaf-Eating  Caterpillars. 

For  all  leaf-eating  caterpillars  on 
fruit  trees  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  four  to  eight  pounds  of  the 
paste  per  100  gallons  of  water  or  half 
that  much  of  the  powdered  form. 
Neutral  arsenate  of  lead  is  necessary 
in  foggy  districts  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  ordinary  kind  burning 
foilage  if  used  too  strong 


Little-Leaf  in  San  Joaquin's  Orchards 

I  Written  for  Purlflc  Rnr:il  Press  hjr  Roy  E.   Miller.  Kremu.l 


The  prevalence  of  "Little-leaf"  in 
the  peach  orchards  of  San  Joaquin 
Valley  counties  appears  to  be  greater 
than  formerly,  according  to  Professor 
W.  T.  Home.  University  of  Califor- 
mia,  who  completed  a  two-days'  in- 
spection of  orchards,  and  meetings 
with  the  growers.  While  the  spread 
is  not  alarming,  some  orchards  for- 
merly productive  are  going  back  rap- 
idly, and  the  affected  portions  ap- 
pear to  be  spreading  rather  than 
growing  less.  The  trouble  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  an  infectious  disease, 
if  a  disease  at  all,  and  improvement 
•f  the  soil  is  expected  to  be  the  best 
remedy. 

Professor  Home  visited  a  number 
•f  orchards  in  the  Fowler.  Selma  and 
Kingsburg  regions,  recently  and  ob- 
served "little-leaf"  which  was  found 
to  be  spreading  on  sandy  lands,  and 
t»  _e  somewhat  prevalent  on  heavier 


and  wetter  lands  in  other  sections. 
The  trees  were  found  to  be  attacked 
here  and  there.  In  some  cases  or- 
chards had  been  dug  up  as  unprofit- 
able. The  symtoms  of  an  attack  are 
the  prevalence  of  blighted  twigs  and 
narrow  leaves,  usually  at  the  tops  of 
trees.  The  leaves  become  brittle  and 
some  die  and  fall  off,  the  tree  grad- 
ually dying.  The  disease  is  well- 
known  to  the  growers,  and  attacks, 
apricots,  plums,  prunes,  vines,  and 
ornamentals  as  well  as  peaches.  Pro- 
fessor Home  addressed  growers' 
meetings  at  Selma  and  Easton. 

One  theory  is  that  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  soil.  Professor  Home  advises 
experimental  work  in  the  fieilds,  and 
extensive  use  of  inter-crops,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  as  many  of  the  partly 
infected  orchards  as  possible.  It  is 
possible  that  the  shortage  of  nitrogen 
in  usable  form  is  responsible  for  the 


trouble.  The  planting  of  beans  is 
advised  where  there  is  not  too  much 
shade.  Canadian  field  peas  may  be 
tried  in  some  cases  for  a  winter  crop. 
Alfalfa  is  being  tried  by  some  with 
apparently  good  effect.  Alfalfa  must 
be  used  with  caution,  as  it  is  a 
strong-feeding  plant  and  especially 
dangerous  to  the  growth  of  very 
young  trees.  Some  sorghums  and 
grain  sorghums  may  be  tried,  al- 
though they  do  not  enrich  the 
ground. 

Professor  Home's  view  is  that  the 
orchards  should  not  be  left  barren 
except  for  trees,  and  that,  especially 
in  war  time,  summer  and  winter 
crops  should  be  grown  where  possi- 
ble. 

"I  do  not  urge  improvement  for  one 
year  only,"  said  Professor  Home  "but 
plans  for  permanent  improvement. 
The  war  many  last  long,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  orchard  and  vineyard 
must  be  considered.  The  growing  of 
feed  crops  in  betwen  the  trees,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  practical.  The  growing 
of  hogs  to  eat  this  crop,  much  of  it 
on  the  ground  where  it  grows,  will 
be  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  orig- 
inal fertility  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  land  made  better  for  the  years  to 
come. 

"Produce.  Produce  now,  when  it 
is  needed  worst,  and  bear  in  mind  the 


future  fertility.  That  is  th«  patri- 
otic way." 


The  Life  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 
A.  D.  1917 


Total 
Nitrate  deposits 
in  Chile 


Estimated  life  of 
deposits  at  present 
rate  of 
World's 
consumption 


72C 
afllioa 

tone 


300 

years 


For  Reliable  Information  Write 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  CaL 


'victory  drive1 


Jut  uTiftitMon  product*  mil  in- 
crease vtmr  prod  art  mil.  Get  pur 
circulars  on  Huf.  .  ■  Irrigation  Pff_, 
VMH  t'asitiK  and  other  eniipKes. 
American  Steel  Pine  &  Tank  Co., 
"54-66  Pacific  Electric  Bidg.. 
Lo«   Angeles.  Cal. 


^Thousands  of  Western  Farmers* 
Look  for  the  Giant  Trade  Mark 


PlhKt  —  AGRICULTURAL 


The  Giant  trade-mark  on  each  case  of  Giant 
Farm  Powder  is  put  there  for  your  protection. 
When  you  see  it  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
real  Giant  Farm  Powdei" — the  kind  that  has 
been  cutting  blasting  costs  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — have  become  60  popular  that  many  other 
high  explosives  are  often  in  error  called  "giant 
powders."  Don't  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  brand 
of  Giant  Powder.    Demand  the  genuine. 

"I  have  tried  all  stumping  powders  on  the  market 
under  every  practical  worki.i£  condition,"  writes 
James  Foran,  Big  Lake,  Wash.,  "hereafter  I  will  use 
nothing  but  Giant."  Joseph  Labunski,  Cedar  Camp, 
Ore.,  says,  "Whenever I  use  powder,  it  will  be  Giant. 

Send  Ctupm  tr  Piste/  mentioning  this  Paper 

and  you  will  receive  free  the  big  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing. "  It  shows  how  your  head  can  help  your  hands  in 
making  farm  work  easier,  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Ecttutblng  for  Blotting" 
Home  Office :  San  Fnaciaco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  Clt- 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO,  Con,  First  National  Bank  Bidg.,  San  Fraadsa* 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Fanning."    I  am  especially 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Jjarne  Address.  
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Summer  Pruning  Makes  Fruit 

(Continued  from  page  669.) 


phattw,  and  potash  in  various  forms 
are  picked  up  after  great  dilution  in 
water,  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  sent 
up  tkrough  the  sap  wood  to  the 
leaves.  These  combine  it  with  sugar 
manufactured  from  carbon  dioxide 
draw*  from  the  air  through  their 
breathing  pores,  and  from  hydrogen 
•f  th«  water  in  their  sap,  all  under 
influevcft  of  sunshine.  The  sap,  with 
sugar  and  mineral  plant  foods  dis- 
solved ia  it,  is  then  distributed  down- 
ward through  the  inner  bark  to  build 
up  the  fruits,  roots,  and  wood.  Roots 
absorb  water  and  dissolved  plant 
food  enly  through  microscopic  root 
hair*  which  grow  from  the  area  be- 
tween th©  growing  tips  of  rootlets  and 
that  part  two  or  three  inches  back  of 
the  tips  where  the  surface  cells  of 
the  rootlets  have  become  corky.  The 
rootlet*  must  have  elaborated  sap 
from  the  leaves  in  order  to  grow. 
They  must  keep  growing  in  order  to 
keep  «p  the  supply  of  root  hairs 
which  provides  all  the  water  and  soil 
foods  that  the  tree  gets  for  growth 
and  fr«itage. 

If  th«  top  of  the  tree  is  heavily 
pruned  during  the  growing  season, 
so  many  leaves  are  taken  off  that 
some  #>f  the  rootlets  are  starved,  stop 
growing,  and  stop  supplying  crude 
sap.  The  tree  growth  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  It  is  a  physiological 
fact  that  when  top  growth  of  trees 
is  so  reduced,  an  increased  setting  of 
fruit  buds  follows.  If  the  tree  is 
pruned  early  enough  in  the  summer, 
strong  fruit  buds  will  be  developed 
where  they  would  not  until  a  year  or 
two  later  if  at  all. 

AFKICOT!-!  SUMMER  PRUNED. 

This  has  happened  in  Dr.  Guy 
Huntley's  beautifully  uniformed, 
heavily-loaded,  well  grown  eight-acre 
block  of  four-year  Blenheim  apricot 
trees  in  San  Benito  county.  Dr. 
Huntley  expects  at  least  two  boxes 
of  fruit  per  tree  this  season,  the  first 
they  have  borne.  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  these  trees  were 
planted  in  the  holes  from  which  18- 
year  apple  trees  were  removed  four 
years  ago  with  no  fertilizer  applied 
at  any  time. 

This  is  probably  the  only  block  of 
equal  aged  trees  in  the  State  pruned 
summer  and  winter  from  the  time 
they  were  set  out.  Dr.  Huntley 
pruns*  them  in  dormancy  and  again 
about  June  1,  every  year.  "If  this 
is  consistently  done,  I  believe  there 
is  no  other  way  to  raise  a  tree  right 
than  to  keep  only  what  wood  you 
want  to  remain  permanently"  says 
he.  Useless  growth  in  the  upper  half 
of  th«  tree  is  cut  out  completely 
whenever  found  before  June  1.  This 
makes  very  strong  main  shoots  which 
are  to  be  cut  back  June  1.  Cutting 
it  out  at  that  time  throws  the  sap 
into  growth  that  is  to  be  permanent. 
Let  everything  in  the  lower  half 
grow  until  about  June  1.  About 
half  »r  less  of  the  previous  six 
months'  top  growth  is  cut  back  both 
in  Jsme  and  in  winter.  Suckers  the 
size  «f  one's  thumb  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  tree  are  entirely  removed  in 
the  summer,  while  those  of  smaller 
diameter  are  cut  back  to  a  lateral 
where  possible.  All  the  fruit  wood 
possible  is  left.  If  it  is  too  thick, 
rather  than  thin  it  out,  the  Doctor 
cuts  it  back  to  a  lateral  if  there  is 
one,  er  shortens  twigs.  Otherwise  a 
lot  ef  it  would  die  anyway.  Cutting 
back  the  fruit    wood    and  leaving 


more  spurs  or  twigs  gets  better  sized 
fruit  close  to  the  limbs,  and  protects 
the  limbs  from  sunburn.  It  allows 
more  sunshine  inside  the  tree  too. 
Soft  shoots  are  pinched  back  (twice 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  tree)  if 
there  seems  need  of  more  fruit  wood 
where  they  are  growing.  The  Doc- 
tor says  that  the  pinching  will  lead 
to  fruit  bud  formation  for  a  crop  the 
following  year. 

In  all  the  summer  pruning  how- 
ever, he  emphasizes  the  need  of 
plenty  of  leafage  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  tree  to  take  the  sap  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  wood  pruned 
out.  If  there  is  not  much  of  this  low 
growth  or  if  too  many  suckers  are 
taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree,  there  results  from  summer 
pruning  a  sort  of  stoppage  of  circu- 
lation as  he  has  figured  it,  which  pre- 
vents new  growth  from  the  tops  and 
has  deadened  parts  of  the  tops  in 
several  trees  in  this  orchard.  The 


injured  trees  force  out  abundant  new 
growth  lower  down,  but  the  deadened 
top  branches  are  lost.  After  top 
growth  is  resumed  the  lower  growth 
left  for  safety  is  all  removed  except 
the  fruit  wood  which  is  all  retained. 
Such  removal  is  done  about  three 
weeks  after  the  top  summer  pruning 
,but  never  before  the  top  starts 
strong. 

In  Pajaro  Valley  summer  pruning 
of  apples,  Rodgers  Bros,  cut  back  wa- 
tersprouts  early  in  July,  when  the 
terminal  buds  have  been  ^finished 
which  is  earlier  than  on  the  outside 
of  the  tree.  A  characteristic  example 
was  a  sprout  beheaded  in  1915,  and 
again  in  1916  and  1917.  It  now  has 
a  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  1915 
growth.  Such  a  system  produces 
fruit  where  its  weight  does  not 
threaten  breakage  where  it  gets 
plenty  of  sap  and  protection  from 
sun  cracking,  sunburn,  etc. 

It  has  been  shown  that  June-pruned 
peach  trees  made  strong  growth  and 
set  fruit  buds  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  where  the  previous 
seasons  growth  was  cut  back  rather 


short.  In  case  of  varieties  ripening 
after  June,  only  barren  wood  and 
that  which  was  too  thick  was  cut 
back.  This  induced  fruit  bearing  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  framework  with 
all  the  advantages  over  the  continu- 
ous extension  of  fruit  bearing  far 
from  the  trunk  and  high  from  the 
ground.  Dr.  Huntley  is  intensely 
interested  in  this  work  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  system  criticized 
through  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Reedley  is  planning  to  have  a 
permanent  products  display. 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.. $9.00 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  0.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  10.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.,  11.60 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  12.50 
20  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  15.00 
24  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  17.50 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.. 20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  Bay  ,"^  Mas0B  s,rttts 


Deale 


San  Francisco 
Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


oT/ie  Gar  ofT^fo  (R^tre£s 


It  acts  as  w handsome"  as  it  looks.  Every  farmer's  wife 
or  daughter  can  take  pride  and  comfort  in  this  fine  car 


13RIDE  of  ownership,  always  a  large  factor  in  the  selection  of  an  auto- 
*-  mobile,  is  selling  more  Kings  this  year  than  ever  before. 

This  pioneer  Eight's  wide  range  of  per- 
formance  has  astonished  many  veteran 


repair.  Reasons  enough  for  pride  in  King 
ownership. 


drivers.  The  ease  with  which  it  goes  from 
a  crawl  to  a  dash — Its  conquering  power 
on  hills — A  "quick  on  its  feet"  quality 
which  gets  it  ahead  in  congested  traffic 
and  makes  it  so  easy  for  women  to  handle 
—  Its  extraordinary  economy  of  opera- 
tion because  of  light  weight  and 
mechanical  perfection — A  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  constant   and  expert 


The  King's  beauty  of  line,  elegance  of 
finish,  and  riding  comfort,  are  not  easily 
described — but  are  quickly  perceived.  The 
Touring  Car  (shown  above)  is  graceful, 
yet  roomy.  FOURSOME— is  the  "sport" 
model,  seats  four  and  outdoes  all  com- 
petition in  the  style  and  grace  of  its 
"destroyer"  lines.  A  luxurious  seven- 
passenger  Sedan  completes  the  line. 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KING    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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Division  of  Costs  and  Profits  in  Farming 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  L.  Adams,  University  of  California 


You  request  me  to  comment  upon 
the  foregoing  question  from  one  of 
your  subscribers.  Rather  than  at- 
tempt a  specific  answer  to  the  above 
question,  it  may  be  more  widely  use- 
ful to  try  to  set  forth  the  principles 
which  should  govern  in  calculations 
of  this  kind  with  some  concrete  cases 
to  illustrate  them — from  the  consid- 
eration of  which  your  subscriber  may 
work  out  his  own  ideas  of  the  terms 
which  he  should  make  and  other 
readers  may  be  Induced  to  state  their 
own  experiences  as  he  suggests.  Such 
a  discussion  would  be  very  helpful 
and  interesting. 

A  WORKING  BASIS  FOR  LEASING  LAND. 

In  reaching  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  leasing  lands,  greater  difficulties 
are  today  encountered  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  leases  and  the 
higher  valuation  of  properties  under 
consideration.  In  fact,  the  difficul- 
ties are  fast  approaching  a  point 
where  both  parties  will  profit  by  a 
better  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness principles  involved.  In  consid- 
ering the  leasing  of  his  property  the 
owner  usually  offers  land,  possibly 
buildings  or  other  improvements, 
sometimes  livestock  and  occasionally 
feed.  The  tenant  as  a  rule  supplies 
labor,  sometimes  working  equipment 
or  feed  and  operating  capital.  Prop- 
erties and  lease  terms  vary  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  one  general  rate 
will  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Each  problem  must  be  worked 
out  by  itself,  a  procedure,  however, 
involving  no  very  serious  obstacles. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OF  RELATIONSHIP. 

Each  party  to  a  lease  should  fully 
recognize  his  responsibilities  as  well 
as  his  privileges.  Each  party  to  a 
lease  should  be  compensated  to  the 
extent  of:  (a)  Repayment  for  all 
labor  —  manual  and  supervisorial; 
(b)  repayment  of  all  moneys  paid 
out  for  operating  expense — sacks, 
twine,  seed,  fertilizer;  (c)  Interest 
on  all  moneys  invested  in  land,  im- 
provements, stock,  implements  and 
the  like,  based  upon  fair  valuations, 
taken  at  the  going  rate  of  interest; 

(d)  interest  on  all  moneys  advanced 
for  operating  expenses — feed,  mate- 
rial,  labor,   harvest   and   the  like; 

(e)  a  sum  to  offset  depreciation  of 
the  plant  -  buildings,  implements, 
stock  and  the  like. 

Considered  in  this  business-like 
way,  each  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  to  the  extent  of  the  ] 
capital  he  invests,  to  a  sum  for  de- 
preciation (reasonable  wear  and 
tear),  to  replacement  of  any  items 
the  use  of  which  exhaust  capital,  as 
seeds,  sacks,  fertilizer  and  the  like, 
and  to  reimbursement  for  labor.  In 
figuring,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
use  only  correct  data,  and  due  al- 
lowance made  for  over-capitalization 
of  land,  over-valuation  of  labor  and 
every  item  necessary  to  proper  plan- 
ning. 

Thus  an  estimate  of  these  items 
indicate  the  extent  of  each  one's  in- 
terest and  gives  a  guide  as  to  the 
participation  of  each  in  the  receipts. 
A  man  writes: 

"What  can  I  afford  to  pay  as  rent 
for  22  acres  of  mature  alfalfa  worth 
$200  an  acre,  38  acres  of  bare  sandy 
loam  worth  $100  per  acre,  house, 
barn  and  all  outbuildings  worth 
$1,800,  cow  $75,  300  hens  $200,  2 
sows  $15  each,  2  horses  $75  each, 
implements  $200,  and  a  pumping 
plant  costing  $800  to  build?" 


To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me,  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper,  what  the  customary  terms  are  where,  for  instance,  A 
rents  a  tract  of  ground  and  gives  a  one-third  crop  rent  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  he  takes  into  partnership  B  to  do  the  ranch- 
ing. A  owns  all  the  implements  and  stock,  which  he  furnishes.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  what  B  should  furnish  and  what  part  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  he  should  receive.  Possibly  some  of  your  subscrib- 
ers have  had  some  experience  in  this  line  and  could  throw  some  light 
on  «4ie  subject.—  Subscriber,  Santa  Paula. 


A  CONCRETE  CASE. 

Figured  according  to  the  method 
indicated  here,  and  without  going 
into  detail  concerning  the  various 
conditions  underlying  each  problem, 
which  of  course  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  taken  into  account, 
the  following  results:  The  total  in- 
vestment of  the  owner  amounts  to 
$11,455.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  on 
this  investment  amounts  to  $687. 
Depreciation  of  owner's  equipment 
amounts  to  $266  per  year,  divided 
into:  Land  none,  buildings  $80, 
cow  $5,  poultry  $48,  swine  $5, 
horses  $18,  Implements  $20,  and 
pumping  plant  $80.  Insurance  and 
taxes  are  covered  in  the  interest 
rate  demanded. 

Hence  the  owner  should  receive 
$953,  or,  In  round  numbers,  $1,000. 
This  pre-supposes  that  all  values 
are  Just.  The  tendency  to  over- 
capitalize land  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  since  an  unjust  valu- 
ation will  result  in  the  asking  of 
too  high  a  rental  rate.  A  woman 
asks: 

CALCULATIONS  ON  A  SHARK  BASIS. 

"We  are  thinking  of  putting  in 
some  crops  on  a  share  basis  on  land 
which  is  sub-irrigated  but  has  no 
irrigating  plant. 

"Case  1.  Owner,  besides  land,  fur- 
nished seed  (barley).  Tenant,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  away,  plants,  har- 
vests, sacks  and  delivers  the  seed  to 
warehouse  near  his  home.  Owner's 
share?    Tenant's  share? 

"Case  2.  Owner  furnishes  seed 
(one  of  the  sorghums).  Tenant,  the 
same  as  In  the  last.  What  would  be 
the  share  of  each? 

"Case  3.  Owner  furnishes  only 
land.  Tenant  furnishes  seed  (sorg- 
hum), labor,  harvests,  puts  in  same 
warehouse.    Share  of  each? 

"Case  4.  Owner  furnishes  seed 
(potatoes).  Tenant,  labor,  plant- 
ing, harvests  and  puts  in  warehouse. 
Share  of  each?" 

"Case  5.  Same  as  Case  4,  but  ten- 
ant furnishes  seed." 

Figured  out  in  the  same  way,  we 
find,  in  Case  1,  where  barley  is  to 
be  grown,  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, for  the  conditions  where  the 
farm  is  located,  amounts  to: 

Rent   (usual  rate  in  community)   9100 

Seed    ISO 

Preparing  land  for  seeding   2.00 

Harvesting  (combine)    2  30 

Sacks   3  00 

Hauling    2.00 

Total   9 10.00 

Each  is  to  pro-rate  in  the  gross 
returns  according  to  the  invested 
interest.  In  this  case  you  will  note 
that  the  owner  assumes  all  overhead 
charges,  as  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, in  a  lump  sum  without  item- 
izing, while  the  tenant  treats  his 
capital  and  labor  in  the  same  way. 

Thus,  if  as  given  in  the  problem, 
the  tenant  furnishes  land  and  seed, 
his  investment  is  $2.50  or  25  per 
cent.  He  should  therefore  receive 
one-fourth  the  crop  as  his  compen- 
sation. 

In  Case  2  the  cost  of  production 
would  be: 

Rental    $1.00 

Plowing  and  harrowing   1.50 

Seed   CO 


Seeding   30 

Cultivating    2  00 

Harvesting  for  grain    7  40 

Sacks    1  AO 

Total   914.00 

If  owner  puts  in  seed  and  land, 
his  interest  is  $1.20  of  the  $14  re- 
quired, or  less  than  9  per  cent.  If 
he  omits  the  seed,  as  given  in  Case 
3,  it  is  7  per  cent  only  of  the  total 
cost.  In  the  same  way  the  Itemized 
cost  of  growing  potatoes  results  In 
35  per  cent  interest  to  the  owner 
if  he  furnishes  seed  (Case  4)  and 
16  per  cent  interest  if  he  furnished 
only  the  land  (Case  5.  Land  rental 
in  this  case  amounts  to  $10  and 
seed  to  $12,  the  total  cost  of  grow- 
ing being  $62.25. 

AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOB  GRAIN 
GROWING. 

"A  land  company  offers  me  460 
acres  of  diked  land  to  lease.  They 
will  furnish  a  30-horsepower  tractor 
at  rate  of  depreciation  and  interest, 
will  pay  me  $5  per  acre  first  year 
and  $2.50  per  acre  second  year  for 
plowing  360  acres  of  land  which  has 
never  been  broken.  It  is  in  heavy 
salt  grass.  They  will  buy  a  grain 
separator.  I  am  to  furnish  labor 
and  tools,  can  borrow  money  at  6 
per  cent,  and  am  to  raise  barley  or 
oats.  I  have  necessary  buildings 
close  to  the  property.  Returns  are 
to  be  divided  60  per  cent  to  me  and 
40  per  cent  to  the  company.  Is  this 
a  good  proposition?" 

In  this  problem  an  investigation 
of  crop  yields  indicated  better  re- 
turns from  barley  than  from  oats, 
hence  barley  was  decided  upon  as 
the  crop  to  be  grown.  The  tenant's 
share  on  a  60  per  cent  basis  indi- 
cated a  probable  income  of  $5,775 
for  each  of  the  five  years  from  the 
grain  and  an  average  of  $625  from 
the  plowing,  or  a  total  income  of 
$6,300.  This,  then,  must  cover  all 
expenses  of  interest,  depreciation 
and  labor.  Careful  investigation 
into  cost  of  the  tractor,  use  of  nec- 
essary horses,  extra  labor,  sacks, 
seeds  and  threshing  indicated  an 
expense  of  about  $3,600.  Interest 
on  operating  capital  and  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment  amounted  to  $231. 

The  difference  between  his  ex- 
penses— $3,831 — and  his  receipts — 
$6,300 — indicated  a  possible,  and 
probable,  labor  income  of  about 
$2,500. 

DIVISION   OF   FRUIT   GROWING  PROFITS. 

"My  brother-in-law  and  I  are 
equal  owners  of  a  mountain  ranch 
of  which  the  chief  industry  is  fruit 
growing.  My  brother-in-law  lives 
with  his  family  on  the  ranch  and 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  man- 
agement and  in  manual  labor,  while 
I  have  retained  my  former  position 
and  send  $50  per  month  toward  gen- 
eral expenses — which  includes  house- 
hold expenses.  Two  men  are  boarded 
in  the  family.  What  should  be  the 
division  of  profits?" 

In  a  problem  of  this  sort,  since 
each  has  equal  interests,  it  seems 
best  to  place  the  resident  managing 
partner  on  a  salary,  out  of  which 
he  pays  the  board  of  his  family, 
taking  into  account  anything  pro- 
duced on  the  place  when  determin- 
ing his  salary.    He  would  then  be 


entitled  to  board  the  men.  Assum» 
that  $1,500  is  considered  a  fair  sal- 
ary for  the  position  and  the  ranch 
will  not  pay  within  $800  of  all  ex- 
penses, including  manager's  salary. 
This  loss  should  be  borne  equally — 
the  resident  partner  either  putting 
in  $400  from  money  secured  from 
outside  sources,  or  taking  $400  less 
salary  —  the  non-resident  partner 
putting  in  $400  in  cash.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  profit  results, 
the  resident  partner  is  entitled  to 
his  salary  plus  one-half  the  profits. 

PARTNERSHIP    OF    SEVERAL  FARMING. 

"Which  should  I  accept  for  part- 
nership: 

"(a)  840-acre  ranch,  400  acres 
tillable,  300  acres  in  alfalfa,  and 
100  acres  available  for  corn,  beets 
and  hog  pasture.  The  remainder  is 
practically  valueless.  The  owner  fig- 
ures his  ranch  at  $80,000  and  will 
rent  for  $2,500  per  year.  Alfalfa, 
cuts  two  cuttings  or  two  tons  per 
year,  grain  yields  15  sacks  worth 
$1.50.  Owner  will  buy  one-half  the 
100  cows  needed,  and  all  the  sows. 
Renter  is  to  cut  all  food,  furnish 
all  labor,  supply  rest  of  cattle  and 
work  stock.    Share  50-50. 

"(b)  A  $40,000  ranch  available. 
Owner  will  furnish  all  hay  needed 
(or  allow  renter  $3  a  ton  for  put- 
ting it  up),  2  horses,  100  cows  and 
sows.  The  renter  will  furnish  all 
labor." 

Without  going  into  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  factors  entering  into  the 
two  parts  of  the  above  problem,  the 
results  indicate  that  after  including 
interest  on  the  investment,  depre- 
ciation and  operating  expense,  there 
would  result  a  loss  of  $964  In  the 
first  case  and  no  payment  for  the 
renter's  time.  In  other  words,  the 
renter  would  put  in  his  time  for 
nothing  and  receive  less  than 
enough  to  pay  his  operating  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  overhead  (1.  e., 
receipts  amount  to  $4,330,  operating 
expense  to  $4,640,  interest  $333, 
and  depreciation  $321.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  while  the  tenant's  receipts 
amount  to  less  than  in  the  first 
case — $3,980 — after  deducting  his 
expenses  and  overhead  items  his  la- 
bor income  amounts  to  $1,340. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  BUSINESS  STANDT 

Following  an  inquiry  into  leasing 
problems  one  of  the  first  doubts 
which  will  assail  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  is:  Will  the  busi- 
ness stand  such  charges?  This  can 
only  be  answered  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  productive  possibilities  of  the 
business  and  really  constitutes  a 
question  somewhat  aside  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  proper  lease  rales.  If 
the  receipts  are  insufficient  to  cover 
these  charges,  the  same  proportion- 
ate division  will  still  result.  Thus 
should  the  total  items  to  be  borne 
by  a  business  amount  to  $2,000,  of 
which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  one- 
fourth  and  the  tenant  three-fourths, 
while  possible  receipts  are  but 
$1,200,  each  must  decide  for  him- 
self whether  he  can  get  along  or 
will  be  satisfied  with  his  share — 
$300  or  $900. 

Study  of  leasing  terms  will  help, 
not  only  in  the  Individual  case  but 
in  attacking  the  larger  problems  at- 
tached to  the  rapid  increase  in  ten- 
ancy taking  place  in  the  United 
States  today. 


The  «rop  of  Livermore  hay  will 
be  very  short  this  year.  The  yield 
will  not  be  more  than  half  that  of 
last  year. 


May  25,  1918 
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Cereal  Day,  An  Instructive  Demonstration 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Flora   C.  Hayes. 1 


In  order  that  the  grain  farmers  of 
California  and  any  others  interested 
might  see  for  themselves  the  results 
to  date  of  the  extensive  investiga- 
tions which  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  conducting  for  the 
past  five  seasons,  Saturday,  May  18, 
was  observed  as  Cereal  Day.  Two 
complete  tours  of  the  cereal  plots 
were  made  during  the  day  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  B.  A.  Madsen 
of  the  department  of  agronomy,  who 
explained  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  and 
gave  many  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the  different  varieties  and  the  ef- 
fect of  various  methods  of  culti- 
vation. 

About  fifteen  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  cereal  experiments.  The  indi- 
vidual plots  vary  in  size  from  one 
one-hundredth  to  one-twentieth  of 
an  acre.  In  order  to  guard  against 
accident,  three  rather  widely  sep- 
arated plots  of  each  variety  are 
planted  and  the  yield  averaged.  The 
seed  for  these  plots  is  hand  picked 
every  year.  The  experimental  work 
falls  into  three  main  divisions: 

1.  Tariety  tests. 

2.  Improvement  work. 

3.  Culture  «xperiments,  including 
rotations  with  dry  land  crops. 

VAJMKTY  TESTS. 

The  purpose  of  these  is  to  try  out 
the  various  sort*  of  grains  to  de- 
termine their  qualities,  adaptability 
and  yield.  Sixty  varieties  of  wheat, 
25  of  barley,  and  20  of  oats  are  un- 
der eultivation.  In  the  wheat  tests, 
White  Australian,  which  averaged 
34.5  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  years 
1913-1917,  inclusive,  was  taken  as 
an  indicator  crop.  Early  Baart  av- 
eraged slightly  less,  but  Improved 
Early  Baart  produced  44.8  bushels, 
an  increase  of  29.85  per  cent;  Fretes 
increased    28.40   per   cent,  yielding 

44.3  bushels. 

In  barley,  Common  California  fur- 
nished the  indicator,  average  yield 
for  the  five  years  being  75.1  bush- 
els per  acre.  Improved  California 
No.  4000  averaged  the  highest,  yield, 

91.4  bushels.  Common  Tennessee 
Winter  is  a  variety  of  especial  inter- 
est, as  it  is  an  exceptionally  good 
sort  for  early  planting.  It  should 
be  in  the  ground  before  January  10, 
although  a  plot  planted  on  March  4 
is  going  to  produce  a  fair  crop  this 
year.  It  is  good  for  wet  land  and 
is  the  best  barley  to  plant  in  a  wet 
season.  Next  to  Improved  Califor- 
nia No.  4000,  it  gave  the  highest 
yield — 87.1  bushels,  or  nearly  1G 
per  cent  increase  over  Common  Cal- 
ifornia. It  has  a  weak  straw  and 
lodges  badly. 

If  a  farmer  must  raise  barley  on 
alkali  land,  he  should  sow  Beldi. 
This  is  a  strain  imported  from 
Egypt,  where  it  is  grown  on  alkali 
soil  and  irrigated  with  water  con- 
taining salt. 

Mariout  is  an  early  maturing  va- 
riety, particularly  good  for  late 
planting.  It  yielded  a  little  better 
than  Common  California.  Mariout 
will  stand  up.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  raised  against  this  bar- 
ley is  its  brown  color. 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

This  consists  of  efforts  to  increase 
the  yield  and  quality  of  certain  va- 
rieties by  means  of  careful  selection 
of  seed  and  inbreeding.  Most  of  this 
work  Is  still  in  the  formative  stage. 
Two  striking  examples  of  what  has 
-  already  been  done,  however,  are  fur- 


nished by  Improved  California  bar- 
ley No.  4000,  and  Improved  Early 
Baart  wheat.  The  former  yielded 
over  25  per  cent  more  than  Com- 
mon California,  and  produced  the 
heaviest  grain,  ten  sacks  having  av- 
eraged 129  pounds  apiece. 

Improved  Early  Baart  wheat 
showed  an  increase  in  yield  of 
nearly  30  per  cent  over  ordinary 
Early  Baart.  Moreover,  it  is  highly 
recommended  by  millers.  Not  all 
the  wheats  have  undergone  the  mill- 
ing test,  but  by  the  end  of  this  year 
the  milling  properties  of  every  va- 
riety will  be  known. 

CULTURE  TESTS. 

Prof.  Madsen  has  ten  different 
combinations  in  rotation,  the  object 
being  to  determine  which  will  give 
the  largest  return  in  a  period  of 
years.  Three  of  the  most  represen- 
tative are  given  herewith: 

.         CONTINUOUS  WHEAT. 

1914  wheat — 078  lbs. 

1915  wheat — 1490  lbs. 

1916  wheat — 2300  lbs. 

1917  wheat — 2760  lbs. 

1918  wheat — Good  crop. 

WHEAT   AND   COVER  CROP. 

1914  wheat — 1440  lbs. 

1915  vetch  cover  crop. 

1916  wheat — 3260  lbs. 

1917  vetch  cover  crop. 

1918  wheat — Excellent  crop. 

WHEAT  AND  FALLOW. 

1914  wheat — 870  lbs. 

1915  fallow. 

1916  wheat — 3100  lbs. 

1917  fallow. 

1918  wheat — Excellent  crop. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  on  plots 
now  giving  their  fifth  consecutive 
crop  of  one  grain — wheat  or  barley 
— it  is  still  possible  to  produce  a 
good  crop  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  second  dry  year.  This 
disproves  the  prevalent  idea  that 
California  farms  have  produced 
wheat  so  long  that  they  cannot  pro- 
duce any  more.  It  is  due  to  im- 
proper methods  of  cultivation  that 
the  wheat  crop  has  decreased.  The 
secret  of  continuous  production  lies 
in  deep  fall  plowing  to  loosen  up 
the  soil  and  permit  the  rains  to  soak 
in  better,  and  in  early  seeding.  The 
culture  plots  were  seeded  January 
5.  But  the  grain  farmer  cannot 
undo  in  a  single  season  the  results 
of  many  years  of  wrong  methods  of 
culture. 

The  culture  experiments  must  run 
a  number  of  years  to  get  seasonal 
variation  before  final  results  can  be 
announced,  but  already  they  show 
the  necessity  for  proper  culture  and 
the  importance  of  crop  rotation  and 
the  alternate  year  of  fallow.  Farm- 
ers wishing  to  see  the  cereal  plots 
should  visit  the  University  Farm  be- 
fore June  10.  Prof.  Madsen  will  be 
glad  to  show  them  the  work  of  his 
department. 


SCOTLAND  TILLS  PASTURE  LAND 


Never  before  has  so  much  land  in 
Scotland  been  placed  under  the  plow 
for  grain  and  root  crops.  Official  re- 
ports received  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  tell  of  extensive 
grazing  land  being  placed  under  cul- 
tivation with  the  hope  of  improving 
the  food  situation  in  the  British 
Isles.  Such  an  agricultural  policy 
means  a  probable  decline  in  the 
famous  sheep  and  general  livestock 
industries  of  Scotland,  and  an  In- 
creased market  for  California  breed- 
ers. 


Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


PATRIOT FARM  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 


There  is  real  need  for  motor  trucks  on 
the  farm— to  speed  up  transportation— 

To  bring  better  mar- 
kets nearer — 
To  master  bad  roads— 

To  save  high-priced 
horses — 

But  —  the  farmers 
have  not  bought  them 
to  any  great  extent.  Why?  The  rea- 
son is,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
real  Farm  MotorTruck  on  the  market 
Those  that  have  been  sold  were  built 
for  the  paved  streets  of  the  cities— not 
the  soft  roads  and  fields  of  the  country. 


The  Patriot  Is 
the  First  Motor  Truck 
Built  for  Farm  Work 


Or— they  have  been  mere  cheap  units 
to  combine  with  worn-out,  low-priced, 
low-powered  cars — 
forming  makeshift 
trucks  that  never 
were  expected  to  de- 
liver real  farm  service. 
But  now— the  farmer 
has  a  real  truck — 
built  in  the  center  of 
Agricultural  America  —  by  experi- 
enced truck  and  body  makers,  in  a 
new,  complete  and  modern  factory — 
and  built  for  farm  service. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should 
find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.   Write  for  information. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1375  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln  Model  I1  2  Ton 
Washington  Model 

2V2  Ton 

Continental 
Motor 

Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 

"DEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information:  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  Internationa]  fifth  wheel,  the  sanciboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material — more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cat.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


i.  


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Paeifle  Karal  Pre**.] 


Pinks  and  Whites  After  Grain. 

Pink  beans  planted  on  twelve  acres 
by  A.  B.  Armstead  of  Yuba  county, 
last  year  after  grain  was  taken  off 
yielded  over  12  sacks  per  acre.  A 
neighbor  planted  large  whites  at  the 
same  time  and  they  matured  much 
earlier,  so  Mr.  Armstead  will  have 
about  100  acres  of  the  whites  this 
year.  Early  frost  would  have  hurt 
the  pinks.  They  are  to  be  planted  in 
June. 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa  Seed. 

A  number  of  farmers  last  fall  in 
one  district  sold  some  dodder-infest- 
ed alfalfa  seed  for  shipment  East, 
where  seed  inspection  laws  have  been 
enforced  better  than  in  California. 
The  seed  could  not  be  shipped,  though 
the  percentage  of  dodder  was  almost 
nothing.  The  man  with  proper  re- 
gard for  the  Golden  Rule  will  use  his 
dodder-infested  alfalfa  for  hay,  not 
for  seed  to  sell. 

More  Potato  Planting  Desirable. 

Potato  seed  dealers  have  been 
stung  this  season  by  a  lack  of  de- 
mand due  to  the  low  prices  received 
for  the  last  crop.  This  is  a  good  in- 
dication that  the  next  crop  will  be 
light  and  prices  better.  At  any  rate 
it  is  a  patriotic  crop,  for  nothing  else 
replaces  so  well  the  cereals  we  need 
to  ship  to  Europe. 

Don't  Use  Hand  Spray  Pumps. 

Every  gardener  ought  to  have  a 
spray  pump  to  use  against  aphis,  ca- 
terpillars, worms,  mildew,  etc.  But 
for  the  sake  of  your  garden,  don't 
get  one  of  these  little  hand-push 
sprayers.  Get  one  that  you  can  pump 
up  all  at  once  and  then  carry  on  your 
back  while  you  devote  all  attention 
to  where  you  are  putting  the  spray. 

Water  Alfalfa  Before  Cutting. 

Try  watering  your  alfalfa  just  long 
enough  before  cutting  so  the  ground 
will  become  dry  enough  for  the  mow- 
er to  run  well.  It  will  give  the  al- 
falfa a  good  start  to  shade  the 
ground  before  it  bakes.  Watch  that 
the  new  growth  does  not  get  so  long 
that  the  mower  will  clip  it. 

Plant  After  Irrigated  Grain  Is  Off. 

If  you  have  irrigated  land  in 
grain,  for  the  sake  of  our  boys  in 
France,  plant  food  or  feed  crops  af- 
ter the  grain  is  off.  Beans  are  prob- 
ably already  overplanted,  but  Indian 


and  sorghum  grains  will  do  well,  and 
fall  potatoes  are  likely  to  pay  this 
year  if  planted  in  August. 

Manure  Is  Our  Ally. 

It  is  almost  a  crime  for  manure  to 
stay  in  barnyards  this  summer,  or 
for  it  to  be  dumped  into  creeks,  etc., 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  putting 
it  onto  fanning  land.  We  need  the 
extra  food  it  will  produce  at  practi- 
cally no  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Transplanting  Tomatoes. 

Transplant  tomatoes  in  the  eve- 
ning unless  the  work  must  continue 
all  day.  Puddle  the  hole  and  put  the 
tomatoes  into  the  puddle  an  inch  or 
two  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
cold  frame.  Putting  them  into  dry 
holes  and  watering  soon  afterward 
increases  the  percentage  of  loss. 

Indian  Corn  Followed  Oats. 

A  rancher  who  cut  his  oats  about 
the  first  of  June,  irrigated  and  plow- 
ed the  ground,  then  opened  it  with 
a  lister,  drilled  Indian  corn  in  the 
furrows  and  when  the  corn  was  knee 
high  he  irrigated  through  the  fur- 
rows, cultivated  into  them,  and  the 
corn  thrived. 

Weeds  Take  Water. 

Weeds  are  more  of  a  menace  this 
year  than  usual,  for  it  takes  more 
water  to  supply  a  crop  of  weeds  than 
to  raise  a  crop  of  food.  There  is  a 
State  law  against  noxious  weeds,  and 
every  farmer  ought  to  help  enfore 
it. 

Honey  Sorghum  Seed. 

Honey  Sorghum  seed  was  all  gone 
a  month  ago  and  there  is  no  use  plan- 
ning to  plant  it.  Grain  sorghums 
produce  about  as  much  feed  which 
can  be  used  as  hay,  grain,  silage,  or 
corn  stover. 

Pumpkins  in  Corn. 

Plant  pumpkins  with  your  field 
corn.  They  may  bother  cultivation 
a  little,  but  they  will  produce  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  feed  at  no  extra 
expense  except  for  planting  and  haul- 
ing. 

Bamtam  Sweet  Corn. 

Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  is  the 
best  eating  of  many  varieties  which 
the  winter  has  grown.  The  plants 
and  ears  are  small  and  early,  but 
wonderfully  sweet  and  fine  flavored.* 


Protection  of  Grain  and  Ranges 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kuinl  Tress  by 

Grain  fires,  ninety  percent  of  which 
can  be  controlled,  caused  an  annual 
loss  of  $500,000  in  California.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  range  are  burned 
over  every  year  by  fires  started 
through  the  carelessness  of  irrespon- 
sible persons.  At  this  time,  when 
the  production  of  food  is  such  a  vi- 
tal matter,  the  protection  of  grain 
and  range,  and  other  necessaries  of 
war,  becomes  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
citizen.  It  is  inconsistent  to  produce 
food  and  then  allow  it  to  be  burned 
up  by  fires  that  can  be  prevented  or 
controlled. 

PROTECTIVE  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Many  of  the  farm  bureaus  and 
stockmen's  asociations  in  California 
are  alive  to  the  situation,  and  are 
forming  protective  organizations. 
Range  is  protected  by  means  of  rid- 
ers. The  Stockmen's  Protective  As- 
sociation,   of    Livermore,  Alameda 


M.  B.  Pratt,  Deputy  State  Forester.] 

County,  has  protected  its  range  for 
several  years,  with  such  success  that 
the  insurance  rates  have  been  twice 
reduced.  No  hunting  is  allowed,  and 
riders  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
put  out  any  lires  that  may  occur. 
Stockmen  in  Tehama,  Santa  Clara 
and  other  counties  are  taking  meas- 
ures to  protect  their  feed  this  sum- 
mer. At  present  the  State  Forester 
is  making  a  state-wide  campaign 
with  Mr.  L.  A.  Nares,  President  of 
of  the  State  Cattlemen's  Association, 
to  urge  upon  the  stockmen  this  very 
important  matter. 

The  farm  bureaus  of  Napa,  Solano, 
Glenn, Merced  and  Yolo  counties  have 
perfected  organizations  for  the  control 
of  grain  and  grass  fires  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  Through  their  in- 
fluence ordinances  have  been  passed 
by  the  boards  of  supervisors  provid- 
ing  for    the   plowing    of  furrows 


around  the  grain  and  hay  fields,  and 
the  use  of  fire  extinguishers  on  har- 
vesters. The  use  of  spark-arresters  is 
strongly  advocated  on  all  steam  and 
gas  engines  operating  on  or  near 
grain  and  range.  This  matter  Is 
backed  up  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  tests  have  recently  been 
conducted  at  the  University  Farm,  at 
Davis,  for  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  spark-arrester. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF   KIRK  COMPANIES. 

Fire  companies  have  been  recently 
organized  in  several  counties'  for  the 
protection  of  grain  and  range,  m  well 
as  town  and  ranch  property.  Napa 
county  has  twenty-two  of  these  com- 
panies— of  ten  men  each  besides  a 
chief  and  assistant  chief,  whe  have 
charge  of  the  fire-fighting  apparatus 
and  who  direct  the  work  of  the  com- 
uany.  Both  the  chief  and  the  assist- 
ant chief  are  appointed  state  fire- 
wardens and  deputy  sheriffs,  a*  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  act  with  all 
authority  possible.  Each  company  is 
provided  with  a  light  spring  wagon 
for  transportating  the  fire  fighting 
equipment  or  with  a  trailer,  specifi- 
cations for  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Farm  Advisor  of  Solano 
county.  These  trailers  are  located  at 
various  objective  points  throughout 
the  county,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  readily  attached  to 
an  automobile.  The  equipment  for 
the  Napa  county  trailers  consists  of 
one  barrel  of  50  gallons  capacity  fill- 
ed with  water;  eight  picks,  three 
shovels,  three  rakes,  three  brush- 
hooks,  twenty-four  gunny-sacks,  one 
10  to  12  gallon  can  to  hold  gunny- 
sacks,  one  20'  rope,  one  12'  ladder, 
six  V£ -gallon  canteens  for  drinking 
water,  and  five  3-gallon  chemical  fire- 
extinguishers. 

The  extinguishers  were  bought  by 
the  county,  the  balance  of  the  appa- 
ratus being  furnished  by  the  citizens. 
Solano  county  appropriated  enough 
money  to  build  and  equip  thirteen 
trailers  at  a  cost  of  $250  each. 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  Sacra- 
mento to  organize  fire  companies. 
The  citizens  of  Elk  Grove  have  form- 
ed a  company  and  have  a  trailer. 
Other  communities  will  organize, 
but  do  not  feel  like  meeting  the  full 
expense  of  a  trailor  and  equipment. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sacra- 
mento county  has  been  asked  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  help  in  this  matter, 
and  has  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment. Farm  Advisor  Williams  esti- 
mates that  $1,500  will  furnish  an 
equipment  adequate  to  protect  the 
grain  and  range  of  Sacramento  county 
outside  of  the  large  holdings  which 
have  their  own  protective  systems. 

The  State  Forester  has  been  asked 
by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
protect  grain,  range  and  timber  this 
coming  summer.  Evidence  is  at 
hand  that  incendiary  work  may  be 
expected,  and  anything  short  of  sys- 
tematic fire  protection  will  not  bring 
results.  Severe  penalties  are  provid- 
ed in  section  four  of  the  Federal  Con- 
trol Bill  for  persons  who  wilfully  de- 
stroy any  necessaries  of  war.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  apprehend  and 
convict  offenders  under  this  act,  but 
the  greatest  concern  is  the  keeping 
of  our  recources  from  destruction. 
Every  citizen  should  fully  realize 
that  our  man-power  resources  are  be- 
ing severely  taxed  to  provide  sold- 
iers, food  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
that  labor  and  money  spent  in  fight- 
ing fire  means  a  much  greater  loss  to 
our  country  at  this  lime  than  usual. 
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FayForThisEMor^SaviMYour 

TearlyfrainSaek/iid 
Extra  LaborExpense 


Illustrating  the  Raising  Receiving  Hopper 


Elevator  in  Position  for  Elevating  from  the 
Tank  Into  the  Wagon 


Write  for  Free  Package  TE124 


and  get  big  156  page  Better  Farming 
Book  that  is  chock-ful  of  valuable 
information.  Covers  such  subjects 
as  the  Plow,  Its  History  and  Uses, 
How  to  Hitch  to  Plow  Correctly, 
How  to  Adjust  Plows,  The  Proper 
Use  of  the  Disc  Harrow,  Things  to 
Remember  when  Planting  Corn, 
Flow  to  Make  Good  Hay,  etc.  Also 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  a  full 
line  of  Better  Farm  Implements. 
A  farming  text  book  worth  dollars. 
You  will  also  get  the  booklet  which 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  in  de- 
tail, both  the  John  Deere  Pony  and 
John  Deere  Portable  Elevators, 
either  of  which  will  pay  you  a  hand- 
some dividend  on  your  investment. 

Don't  delay.    Write  today. 


RIGHT  now,  when 
sacks  are  selling  for 
two  and  three  prices, 
is  the  time  to  rid  yourselr 
of  this  yearly  expense  item 
for  all  time  to  come.  The 
saving  you  can  effect  in 
sacks,  in  time  and  in  labor 
will  soon  pay  for  a 


JOHN  fer  DEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

Handling  your  grain  in  bulk,  with  this  elevator,  is  not  a  temporary  means 
of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment  that 
will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  come. 

Ease  of  Operation  —  Low  Operating  Cost  — 
Years  of  Satisfactory  Service  Absolutely  Assured 

It  handles  all  small  grains— wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  shelled  corn,  flax,  rice. 
It  has  big  capacity — it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute— handles  the 
biggest  load  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes  time. 

It  serves  you  when  marketing  your  grain,  as  well  as  when  harvesting  it — 
elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks,  granaries  or  cars — elevates  from  tanks 
or  storage  bins  into  wagons. 

Operated  by  either  engine  or  horses,  its  purchase  ordinarily  does  not  result  in  extra 
expense  for  power.  A  team  of  horses  ora2|  H.P.  engine  or  larger  will  operate  it. 

The  hopper  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  Back- 
ing the  wagon  is  unnecessary.   Hopper  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  feed  by 
which  the  volume  of  grain  being  elevated  is  accurately  controlled — you  can 
quickly  adapt  the  elevator  to  the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay.    The  elevator 
proper  is  made  of  3-16"  steel  well-casing,  6j"  in  diameter.    It  will  never 
wear  out. 

Shafts  which  operate  in  self-aligning  bearing  cannot  get  out  of  line 
and  cause  heavy  draft  and  breakage. 

For  big  ranches,  where  transportation  is  necessary  from  one  grain 
tank  to  another,  the  John  Deere  Tubular  Steel  Portable  Elevator 
is  recommended.    Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you 
and  its  extremely  low  maintenance  cost,  the  John  Deere  Tubu- 
lar Pony  Elevator  is  decidedly  the  most  economical  elevator 
to  purchase.    It  is  a  real  solution  of  your  grain  handling  . 
problem. 

Don't  postpone  investigating  this  elevator.    Buy  now, 
while  your  dealer  is  in  position  to  supply  your  needs. 
Save  money  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere. 
Shipments  promptly  made  from  stocks  at  Port- 
land, Spokane,  Seattle,  Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 


Illustrating  the  Portable  Outfit 
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Field  Crops 

New  regulations  putting  the  dis- 
tribution of  wheat  imports  under 
control  of  the  Food  Administration 
haTe  been  issued  by  the  National 
War  Trade  Board. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Northern  California  Counties  Asso- 
ciation to  find  a  market  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  potatoes  raised  in 
Butte  Valley,  Siskiyou  county,  last 
year. 

Bermudas  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  are  now  going  East  in 
car  lots.  It  Is  said  there  are  11,000 
acres  of  brown  onions  growing  in 
the  Delta  district,  and  all  expected 
to  produce  heavily. 

The  U.  S.  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment having  secured  approximately 
30,000.000  pounds  of  white  beans 
in  California,  the  embargo  on  this 
product  has  been  lifted  and  per- 
mission is  given  to  ship  out  of  the 
State  at  will. 

Much  concern  is  felt  over  the  like- 
lihood of  large  losses  from  the  in- 
ability of  present  supplies  of  labor 
to  keep  the  grass  cut  in  truck  fields 
and  to  prepare  the  large  daily  re- 
ceipts of  the  canners  for  canning 
before  they  deteriorate. 

Cantaloupe  growers  have  agreed 
upon  a  schedule  for  loading.  The 
limit,  both  maximum  and  minimum, 
for  ordinary  cars  is  336  crates  of 
standard  melons,  or  364  of  pony 
crates,  piled  seven  tiers  wide  and 
three  rows  high.  Flats  are  to  be 
loaded  eight  boxes  high  and  six 
across. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers' 
Association,  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  Food  Commissioner  Ralph  P. 
Merritt,  charging  that  the  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation  had  vio- 
lated the  Federal  food  regulation 
which  states  that  "no  licensee  shall 
attempt  a  contract  with  any  grower 
of  food  products  for  food  covering 
which  a  contract  is  already  in 
existence." 

California  this  year  will  produce 
7.076,000  bushels  of  wheat  com- 
pared with  a  four-year  average  of 
5,806.000  bushels,  according  to  an 
estimate  as  of  May  1st.  made  pub- 
lic by  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The 
1918  yield,  however,  is  estimated  to 
be  below  that  of  1917,  for  which 
the  final  estimate  was  7,425,000 
bushels. 


Deciduous 

The  Fresno  peach  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  50  to  75  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop. 

Apricot  pits  are  now  bringing  $40 
a  ton.  according  to  W.  P.  Webber  a 
Salinas  broker. 

Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted with  Southern  Pacific  officials 
for  the  usual  run  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  "Strawberry  Special." 

The  California  Fruit  Distributers, 
Charles  E.  Virden,  general  manager, 
is  shipping  cherries  in  quantities. 
The  firm  will  as  usual  be  heavy 
operators  in  all  California  fruits 
throughout  the  season. 

In  Green  Valley,  Sonoma  county, 
1000  tons  of  Mammoth  Lawton  and 
Loganberries  have  been  contracted 
for  by  a  local  canning  company. 
Several  hundred  tons  are  now  in 
prospect. 

A  warning  that  shipment  of  cher- 
ries that  did  not  bear  the  net  con- 
tents stamped  on  the  container 
would  be  seized  after  June  1,  has 
been  issued  by  Charles  G.  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

A  site  has  been  selected  for  the 
community  camp  for  women  who 
will  work  at  Vacaville  during  the 
fruit  season.  It  is  planned  to  erect 
100  tents  on  the  site,  equipping 
them  with  shower  baths  and  cook- 
ing arrangements.  The  women  in 
this  camp  will  be  largely  volunteers 
from  the  California  colleges,  includ- 
ing Mills,  Stanford  and  University 
of  California. 

The  San  Benito  county  chamber 


of  commerce  in  discussing  wages  to 
be  paid  fruit  workers  this  year 
recommended  that  a  day  should  con- 
sist of  ten  hours  and  the  pay  there- 
for $3.50.  Cutters  will  be  paid  on 
a  eliding  scale:  10  cents  per  box  for 
cutting  fruit  running  ten  pieces  to 
the  pound;  11  cents  for  that  run- 
ning 11  to  the  pound;  12  cents  for 
that  running  12  to  the  pound,  and 
so  on. 

The  Kings  County  Packing  Com- 
pany have  notified  the  growers  that 
they  will  for  the  season  of  1918 
take  all  cling  peaches  purchased  on 
long  term  contracts  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  Phillips  and  Tuscan 
clings,  $35  per  ton  and  Orange 
clings  at  $32.50  per  ton.  The  no- 
tice states  that  that  the  new  price 
in  no  way  abrogates  the  contract 
that  unless  provided  for  in  the  same 
way  next  season  the  prices  will  re- 
vert to  the  original  price. 

Nearly  all  of  the  5000  acres 
necessary  to  the  organization  of 
the  Pear  Growers'  Association  of 
this  State  has  been  pledged.  With 
the  signing  up  of  large  orchards  in 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  pear 
growers  of  Alameda  county  at  Hay- 
ward,  it  has  been  announced  last 
night  by  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sion that  the  success  of  the  body  is 
assured.  The  majority  of  the  grow- 
ers in  Southern  California  have 
joined  the  association,  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  Sacramento  valley  pear 
growers  are  members. 


Grapes. 

The  California  Association  Raisin 
Company  will  pack  raisins  at  Ma- 
dera this  season. 

A  new  high  mark  in  vineyard 
prices  was  established  recently  in 
the  sale  of  the  M.  A.  Bennet  muscat 
vineyard  of  20  acres  at  Dinuba.  The 
price  paid  was  $825  per  acre. 


Citrus  and  Semitropical. 

Fruit  dealers  have  received  word 
from  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
the  situation  of  fuel  oil  for  the 
paper  mills  has  been  investigated 
and  that  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  men 
with  regard  to  a  shortage  of  fruit 
wraps  this  season. 

Orange  growers  in  the  Redlands 
district  have  received  notice  that 
after  May  22  the  increase  in  freight 
rates  on  weight  shipments,  which 
went  into  effect  on  April  25,  would 
be  suspended  until  September  1. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
has  given  permission  to  Orosi  Cirrus 
Company  of  Fresno  to  issue  25 03 
shares  of  its  capital  stock  to  its  in- 
corporators at  par,  $100  per  share, 
for  cash.  This  company  proposes  to 
purchase  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
Fresno  county  and  engage  in-  the 
farming  business.  It  will  operate 
under  the  management  of  Kiichi 
Tashiro,  a  Japanese. 

At  the  sixth  semi-annual  conven- 
tion of  the  California  Avocado  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week  Dr.  Webber  said  that  Southern 
California  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  avocado  culture.  His 
observation  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  varieties  which  have  been  care- 
fully selected  by  growers  there 
grade  up  higher  than  the  orchard 
run  of  avocado  trees  found  in  either 
Guatemala  or  Mexico. 


Miscellaneous 

A  portable  alfalfa  grinding  mill  is 
being  set  up  preparatory  to  a  cam- 
paign in  Yolo  county. 

Christ  De  Soto  a  farmer  living 
near  Tulare,  has  received  30,000 
belladonna  plants  from  a  Pasadena 
nursery  to  be  put  in  on  his  place. 

Some  of  the  47  tractors  which 
were  started  at  the  Davis  State 
Farm  on  agricultural  week  were 
driven  by  girls,  who  were  compe- 
tent drivers. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
plant  in  California  which  will  man- 
ufacture butter  from  the  products 
of  the  cocoanut  have  been  announced 


[Automatic 
Control 


suves  ease 
in  opevaiiotv. 


Simplicity  in  operation  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
a  Ball  and  Disc  Type  Governor  which  gives  a  very 
sensitive  and  satisfactory  control  to 

SAMSON 

TRACTORS 

Under  varying  loads  our 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

—  Assures  greatest  ease  in  handling 

—  Gives  uniform  motor  speed 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  pf  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

11. inly     Rhododendrons,    Acaleaa,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twtc*  the  Power  at  Half  th«  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30 H- P. --Select  Your  Own 

Terma  --  Dirrcl-from-Kurlor*  prices.  Write 
7 our  own  n:  <t  -r-  Save  S15  to  S20Q,  Prompt 
Sbipm<-nt.  Fir  new  catalog. "How  to  Jutiiro 
KrtPin-V  FREE-- by  raturn  mail.  Postpaid. 
|Wrlto  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
I  *  uUr.rn  Oihlind  Ave,  Kintat  CKy,  Mo. 
L—l'tobU  tmpiro  Bloc.,     PitUwiir**,  Pa. 


Own  ■«  aBEE^l — 1 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 

Now  90  Day 
Eftclne  Offer 


RHUBARB 

Plant  Your  lend  fit*  to  Winter  Rckirt 

Ton  should  get  big  crop  by  next 
fall.    Others  making  $1,000  per  aere. 
1  <•»■  rou  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
phut  ao  other.    Get  your  plants  from 
ornrinator  and  avoid  disappointment. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


DEATH  88 


Kill*  Prairie  Doga  and  Cophefl 
of  ail  kinds.  Endorsed  h«  Slats 
Experimental  Station*  1000 
tablet!  prepaid  lor  $1 .2b  War- 
ranted Raticide  Tablet!  25c 
A»k  dm 8812 1  or  send  direct 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge  I*. 


Drillers 
In 

PA  PER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  To  woe 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Frnnrtsro 
Hlnke.  Mnllltt  &  Tonne.    I.os  Angeles 
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by  officials  of  the  Western  Meat 
Company. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  passed  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  without  in- 
cluding an  emergency  fund  for  the 
Sacramento  river.  However,  there 
is  a  fund  of  $800,000  available,  out 
of  which  assignment  may  be  made 
for  the  Sacramento. 

G.  Perelli  Monetti,  who  has  a  hill 
ranch  near  Healdsburg,  has  50  acres 
of  loganberries  growing  between  his 
young  trees.  Last  year,  which  was 
their  first  year  in  bearing,  he  sold 
16  tons.  This  year  he  expects  a 
much  heavier  yield. 

One  of  the  busiest  places  in  Yuba 
county  is  the  Horst  Co.'s  hop  yards 
at  this  time.  About  250  men  and 
women  are  employed  in  the  potato 
evaporator.  The  output  at  present 
is  about  two  tons  of  evaporated  po- 
tatoes and  it  is  expected  to  turn 
out  three  tons  a  day  in  a  few  weeks. 

F.  B.  Abshire,  who  has  126  acres 
of  fine  orchards  near  Geyserville, 
says  he  is  a  very  busy  man,  and 
that  help  is  hard  to  get.  He  gets 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  $1  and 
it  matters  not  how  busy  he  is,  he 
says,  he  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
that  help. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  apiarists 
of  Imperial  county  have  signed  the 
articles  of  organization  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Honey  Producers'  as- 
sociation, and  the  output  of  15,000 
of  the  20,000  colonies  of  bees  there 
will  be  marketed  on  the  co-oper- 
ative plan. 

In  all  of  our  trips  into  Sutter 
county  we  have  never  seen  so  many 
orchards  and  vineyards  that  were 
as  poorly  cultivated  as  this  year. 
The  dry  north  wind  started  blowing 
as  soon  as  the  rains  let  up  and  be- 
fore the  ground  could  get  plowed  it 
was  so  hard  and  broke  up  in  big 
chunks. 

A  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  "to  turn  aside 
from  their  regular  occupations,  un- 
less they  are  engaged  in  essential 
war  work,  give  up  their  vacations 
and  offer  themselves  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State"  for  the  gathering  of 
crops  was  issued  by  Governor  Ste- 
phens May  18. 

Farmers  and  orchardists  are  ad- 
vised by  Charles  B.  Sexton  of  the 
state  employment  bureau  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  San  Francisco  office  for 
any  large  supply  of  seasonal  labor 
this  year.  The  men,  so  far,  are  not 
here,  and  what  men  ask  for  employ-, 
ment  are  promptly  snapped  up  by 
the  big  corporations. 

Investigation  by  the  Federal  trade 
commission  of  the  production  and 
supply  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  of  the  prices  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  machinery  is 
authorized  in  a  resolution  intro- 
duced recently  in  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Thompson  of  Kansas  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

In  Solano  county  the  Dixon  Farm 
Bureau  has  adopted  the  following 
wage  scale:  Hay  handlers,  $2.50; 
separator  tenders,  $6;  tractor  driv- 
ers, $5.50;  sack  sewers,  $4.50;  sack 
tenders,  $3;  haader  tenders,  $2; 
sack  bucks,  $4.  This  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary scale,  but  is  adopted  as  a 
fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchoi 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul 

Shurs  that  money  can 
uy;  the  best  ior  vine 
yards:  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
LET,  also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO., 

824  California   St..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  Booklet  of  Information 
to  Citrus  Growers 

Oa  "Citrus  Diseased  and  Remedies" 
A  postal  inquiry  will  brine  one.  Address 
DEPT.  R.  P. 
C.   W.    HILL   CHEMICAL  CO. 
623-26  S.  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Mr.  E.  Perrat  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
Evaporator  Mfg.  Co.  of  California  is 
now  at  Windsor,  Sonoma  county, 
putting  up  a  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  fruit  or  vegetables  or  al- 
most anything  the  farmers  grow. 
Mr.  Perrat  says  nothing  is  too  small 
to  market  profitably,  as  they  will 
buy  it.  The  plant's  capacity  will  be 
about  12  tons  daily. 

Reports  from  State  directors  of 
their  enrollments  to  date  and  their 
expected  totals  indicate  that  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  will  easily 
exceed  the  goal  of  250,000  boys  of 
between  16  and  21  for  farm  work 
this  summer,  set  when  the  nation- 
wide campaign  began  last  month. 
California  has  an  enrollment  of 
22,000  and  expects  25,000  when  the 
campaign  ends. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  is 
considering  new  leases  for  the  graz- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  on  approxi- 
mately 170,000  acres  of  land  in 
Butte,  Tehama,  Plumas  and  Shasta 
counties,  the  lease  will  begin  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919.  The  company's  tract 
consists  largely  of  logged-off  lands. 
Special  consideration  will  be  shown 
those  stockmen  who  have  worked 
to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires 
in  the  past. 

The  first  Federal  Farm  loan  bonds 
bearing  the  new  higher  interest 
rate,  5  per  cent,  are  on  the  market. 
This  is  the  first  public  offering  of 
farm  loan  bonds  since  the  Treasury 
began  absorbing  them  from  a  special 
fund  three  months  ago.  About  $57,- 
000,000  bonds  have  been  bought  by 
the  Treasury  in  that  period.  A  farm 
loan  board  report  today  showed 
$85,000,000  bonds  have  been  issued 
by  the  the  twelve  Federal  land 
banks  within  the  last  year. 

Sutter  county  shows  prospects  of 
having  about  a  60  per  cent  normal 
peach  crop,  about  the  same  in  al- 
monds, 75  per  cent  Thompson  seed- 
less and  a  full  crop  of  cherries. 
Cherries  are  beginning  to  be  shipped 
out  in  large  quantities  and  are 
bringing  fancy  prices  both  locally 
and  in  the  Eastern  market.  Pickers 
are  being  paid  40  cents  an  hour, 
mostly  Japanese  are  employed.  The 
grain  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as 
it  was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company  ranch 
at  Williams  has  been  brought  under 
irrigation.  Six  miles  of  main  canals 
and  laterals  have  just  been  com- 
pleted with  a  capacity  for  watering 
4  000  acres.  The  water  will  be  used 
principally  for  irrigating  rice.  About 
400  acres  has  been  sown  and  is  now 
being  irrigated.  A  considerable  acre- 
age of  grain  was  also  irrigated 
this  season.  Mr.  Gibson  surveyed 
the  ditch  system  and  directed  its 
construction.  The  work  was  done 
in  60  days. 

A  more  or  less  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  certain  elements  to  set 
fire  to  the  grain  fields  and  the  ware- 
houses this  summer  is  expected  by 
State  Forester  G.  M.  Homans,  who 
attended  the  Stockmen's  meeting  in 
Fresno  May  10.  All  the  officials  are 
preparing  to  combat  fires,  and  save 
the  crops.  The  stockmen  have  about 
completed  a  series  of  meetings  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  According  to  C.  E.  Ratch- 
ford,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  feed  in  all 
counties  south  of  Santa  Clara, 
amounting  in  some  places  to  50  per 
cent.  Every  effort  to  save  the  feed 
and  make  the  most  economic  use  of 
it  is  urged,  otherwise  some  ot  the 
stock  may  have  to  be  shipped  to 
other  sections.  Seventeen  counties 
by  May  10,  had  organized  "units" 
to  cooperate  in  caring  for  the  cattle. 

Shipment  of  bags,  jute  and  hemp 
to  this  port  are  growing  less  in  vol- 
ume. The  only  receipts  for  some 
days  were  included  in  the  cargo  of 
the  Amagisan  Maru,  which  arrived 
yesterday.  This  vessel  carried  536 
bales  of  bags,  3,400  bales  of  gunnies 
and  2,000  bales  of  jute.  Receipts  of 
burlap  fell  off  in  April  about  $2,500,- 
000  from  the  preceding  month.  Im- 
portations in  April  were  valued  at 
$2,894,264.  In  March  they  were 
valued  at  $5,395,066.  Both  of  these 
represent  considerable  gain  over 
April  of  last  year,  when  only  $365,- 
9  27  worth  of  burlap  entered  this 
port,  according  to  the  customs  rec- 
ord. 


The  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner gives  the  following  esti- 
mates on  California  fruit  crops: 

Cherries — Sacramento  county,  90 
per  cent;  Solano,  75  per  cent;  Pla- 
cer, 80  per  cent;  Santa  Clara,  75 
per  cent. 

Peaches — Sutter  county,  100  per 
cent;   Fresno  county,   65  per  cent; 


other  counties  vary  from  60  to  100 
per  cent. 

Olives  —  Average  over  100  per 
cent;  only  two  counties  estimated 
below  100,  and  several  above  that 
figure.  Leading  counties  show:  San 
Bernardino,  98  per  cent;  Ventura, 
98;  Tulare,  101;  San  Diego,  108; 
Sacramento,  110. 


Buy  Now — Save  $105 

The  price  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor  now  is  $1,495,  F.  O.  B., 
Berkeley— July  1st  it  will  be  $1,600.  We  have  purchased  100 
Cleveland  Tractors,  which  we  can  deliver  at  $1,495,  F.  O.  B., 
Berkeley.    It  is  a  case  of  first  come  first  served. 

We  have  sold  over  200  tractors  in  Northern  California  since 
last  fall.  A  number  of  large  users  have  given  us  their  second 
and  third  orders. 

SPECIFICATIONS  IN  BRIEF: 

Motor:  Four-cylinder,  3  3-4  in.  bore  by  5  1-2  in.  stroke.  Protected 
overhead  valves.  Horsepower:  12  at  drawbar,  20  at  belt-pulley.  Length: 
96  inches.  Width:  50  inches.  Weight:  Less  than  3,200,  pounds.  Turning 
Circle:  12  ft.  Track:  Length  (each  side)  50  inches;  width  6  5-8  inches. 
Traction  surface:  more  than  600  square  inches.  Center  to  center  of 
tracks:  38  inches.  Clearance:  12  inches.  BeltPulley:  Diameter  8  inches; 
face,  6  inches.  Suspension:  three-point.  Heavy  duty  roller  bearings 
throughout.    1800  lb.  draw  bar  pull. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  8  1-2  gallons  of  distillate  and  1  1-2  pints 
of  good  grade  lubricating  oil  in  nine  working  hours. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  saves  time  and  labor — it  does  work 
cheaper  and  better.  It  makes  possible  larger  and  better  crops.  It  en- 
ables you  to  do  your  part  for  the  government  and  make  money  for  your- 
self. 

-Does  not  pack  the  soil.  Works  on  all  kinds  of  farm  land.  Pulls  a 
six  horse  load  and  moves  50  percent  faster.  Operates  successfully  on 
20  to  25  percent  grades. 


Present  Price 

$1495 


F.  O.  B.  BERKELEY 


July  1st  Price 

$1600 


DEALERS: 


W.  E.  Barker,  Fortuna. 
W.  I.  Elliott  Co.,  Sacramento. 
F.  W.  De  Witt,  Marysville. 
Jesse  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 
Latham,  Davis  &  Co.,  San  Jose. 


May  Bros.,  2074  Center  St., 

Berkeley. 
McKay-Davis  Co.,  Fresno. 
B.  D.  Van  Nader,  29  S.  Aurora  St., 

Stockton. 


F.  H.  STOW,  Distributor 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilf  Especially  for  California  Conditions'' 
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B  RAX OR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQUH 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  AR  N  OTT 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Staie 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4ZI0  to  $1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  ■ 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

risers  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


»OES  YOUR  PUMP  WORK  AS  IT 
SHOULD? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  1 

A  farmer  has  bought  a  pump  un- 
der a  common  form  of  contract  and 
aaa  attached  to  it  such  engine  or 
■motor  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
salesman.  Pumping  begins  and  the 
fanner  proceeds  to  irrigate.  The 
stream  of  water  issuing  from  the 
•loverly  tipped-up  discharge  nozzle 
ic  to  his  inexperienced  eye  an  im- 
pressive sight,  and  pride  of  pos- 
session swells  large  within  him.  Ir- 
rigation, however,  proceeds  a  little 
slower  than  was  expected  and  the 
farmer  excuses  this  with  the  thought 
that  the  soil  was  perhaps  a  little 
drier  than  was  anticipated.  When 
•he  irrigation  is  completed,  it  seems 
that  the  number  of  days  consumed 
has  greatly  exceeded  first  estimates 
and  that  the  cost  of  operation 
through  the  power  bill  has  also 
somehow  increased.  Possibly  the 
farmer  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is 
■ot  getting  the  full  1000  gallons 
per  minute  and  that  the  pump  runs 
mighty  hard.  He  looks  up  his  con- 
tract and  sees  that  the  power  con- 
svmption  is  not  guaranteed  and  that 
the  1000  gallons  per  minute  ca- 
pacity is  only  guaranteed  "if  the 
water  is  in  the  well."  He  has  no 
means  of  measuring  the  position  of 
the  water  surface  in  the  well  and 
■o  means  of  measuring  the  quantity 
•f  water  issuing  from  the  pump,  so 
he  lets  it  go  at  that-  -the  water  is 
•ot  in  the  well. 

The  evils  of  ^uch  loosely  drawn 
contracts  are  apparent.  The  pur- 
ehaser  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  water  in  the  well  has  been 
drawn  down  to  the  limit  or  whether 
his  pump  is  incapable  of  producing 
for  his  use  the  amount  of  water 
stated  in  the  contract. 

There  is  a  remedy  which  is  both 
simple  and  practical.  First,  the 
farmer  or  other  purchaser  must  de- 
mand from  the  manufacturer  a  form 
•f  contract  which  states  fully  and 
Nearly  what  the  performance  of  the 
pump  is  to  bo  under  certain  definite 
conditions,  and  what  the  power  nec- 
essary for  operation  under  these 
given  conditions;  second,  that  a  de- 
vice, which  will  be  described  below, 
be  attached  by  means  of  which  the 
position  of  the  water  surface  in  the 
well  may  be  determined  at  any  time; 
third,  that  a  suitable  weir,  or  other 
measuring  device,  be  made  a  part 
•f  the  plant,  so  that  the  quantity 
•i  water  pumped  maj  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

The  device  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  water 
surface  in  a  well,  if  the  well  is 
equipped  with  a  deep  well  turbine, 
was  first  used  in  California  in  con- 
nection with  the  deep  well  turbines 
which  supply  the  irrigation  waters 
for  the  Lindsay-Strathmore  Irriga- 
tion District.  Stephen  E.  Kieffer  is 
the  engineer  for  this  district,  and 
the  importance  of  the  measurement 
•f  head  is  well  established  through 
hia  insistence  that  this  device  be 
nade  a  part  of  each  pump. 

The  base  plate  of  the  pump  has 
drilled  in  it  a  hole  which  will  pass 
a  %-inch  pipe.  Enough  V*-inch 
pipe  is  coupled  and  passed  through 
khis  hole  to  reach  well  below  the 
p«enp  bowls.     To  the   top  of  this 


pipe  is  fastened  a  ^-inch  tee  with 
a  V*x3-inch  nipple  screwed  into 
each  end  of  the  tee.  To  one  nipple 
is  fastened  an  ordinary  pressure 
gauge  graduated  to  fifty  or  one 
hundred  pounds;  to  the  other  nip- 
ple a  tire  valve.  All  joints  must 
be  air  tight. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  well,  a  tire 
pump  is  attached  to  the  valve  and 
air  is  pumped  into  the  pipe  until  the 
pressure  gauge  will  show  no  more 
pressure,  no  matter  how  long  con- 
tinued be  the  pumping.  The  pres- 
sure gauge  is  then  read.  This  pres- 
sure in  pounds  is  then  multiplied 
by  2.31.  which  will  translate  pres- 
sure into  feet  head.  This  product 
is  then  subtracted  from  the  known 
length  of  the  pipe  and  the  position 
of  the  water  surface  below  the  gauge 
will  then  be  the  result. 

Example:  A  ',4 -inch  pipe  line  is 
dropped  into  a  well  until  its  bot- 
tom end  is  120  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  gauge  at 
its  top  end  is  1  foot  above  the 
ground  surface.  A  tire  pump  is  at- 
tached to  the  tire  valve  and  pump- 
ing is  continued  until  the  hand  of 
the  gauge  has  risen  to  its  highest 
point.  The  pressure  reads  10  pounds. 
This  pressure  of  10  pounds  will  then 
represent  10x2.31=23.1  feet  head. 
The  length  of  the  pipe  line  is  120 
feet  and  the  head  is  23.1  feet, 
therefore  the  water  lies  120 — 23.1= 
96.9  feet  below  the  center  of  the 
gauge  or  95.9  feet  below  the  ground 
surface. 

In  pumping  with  the  air  pump 
the  pressure  in  the  pipe  will  rise 
until  all  the  water  has  been  forced 
from  the  pipe.  Then  pumping  with 
the  air  pump  may  be  continued 
without  rise  in  pressure,  as  the  ex- 
tra air  bubbles  out  of  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  The  cost  of  this  device  is  but 
a  small  item  and  with  it  installed 
as  a  part  of  the  plant  the  farmer 
will  be  protected  against  claims  that 
"the  water  is  not  in  the  well"  when 
the  pump  fails  to  perform  in  accord- 
ance with  exaggerated  capacity  guar- 
antees. In  connection  with  a  prop- 
erly designed  and  constructed  weir 
it  will  give  a  rapid  and  easy  means 
of  checking  plant  performance  and 
plant  efficiency. 


LABOR   SAVED  IRRIGATING 
ORANGES. 


A  lot  of  time  and  labor  are  saved 
in  the  irrigation  of  the  Gillette  cit- 
rus orchard  in  Tulare  county.  A 
6-10  tractor  and  furrowing  machine 
makes  two  furrows  three  feet  apart 
just  outside  the  drip  of  the  trees. 
Then  it  does  the  same  thing  cross- 
wise. Then  with  a  horse  and  check- 
ing implement  the  furrows  are  dam- 
med or  opened  to  run  the  water 
across  and  back  between  the  trees 
to  check  its  speed  and  allow  it  to 
subirrigate  all  through  the  ground 
without  making  a  crust.  Flood  ir- 
rigation is  not  favored.  Variations 
of  the  checked  furrow  are  used. 
Foreman  C.  H.  White  said  he  could 
check  ten  times  as  much  with  the 
horse  implement  as  with  hand  hoes. 
The  implement  is  a  small  square- 
cornered  scraper  on  a  beam  a  trifle 
like  a  crude  plow.  It  has  plow  han- 
dles for  convenient  operation,  but 
low  enough  so  the  scraper  can  be 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  metor. 


Prices  as 
low  as 
are  co n- 
sUtent 
with  seed 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  MO.  41. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,  VTSALIA 


Turn  siump  land  into  Money 


^^■^^■V        HAND  POWEIt 

|  \  %  Stump 
lA*  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Work9  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Bo*  61  4  182  Fifth  St..  San  FrancaWO,  CM 


E.  P.  BOSBYSMELL  CO. 


Southern  California 
Agents 


I2S-127  IS.  Los  Anseles  Street 
Low  Angeleti,  Cal. 


"K"  Stump  PjUer 


The  Tree  Trunli 

hps 

Deep  Cultivation  ""^ 
ALL  around 


Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor  I 


-See  what 
Bean  TrackPULL 


Tractor  Does 


Down  Between  die  Rows 
and  Around  the  Trees! 


Note  the  practical  tuminir  feature  of  this  re- 
markable tractor.  Watch  it  pull  the  tools  around 
tur.is  just  as  easily  as  on  the  straight-away.  See 
it  f.o  all  around  a  tree,  with  the  tools  sunk  down 
deep  doing  rnluable  work,  plowing  or  cultivating: 
right  up  to  the  trunk.  Look  at  the  circular  dia- 
gram above.  Do  you  know  another  tractor  that 
wi.l  do  that?  Many  tractors  will  turn  themselves 
around  all  right  but  the  tractor  you  need  whether 
in  orchard,  vineyard  or  FIELD  WORK  must  take 
the  tools  around  too  and  keep  them  at  work  all  the 
way  around.  This  requires  full  power  on  the 
turns.  A  pivot-turn  with  half  power  isn't  suffi- 
cient; and  a  pivot-turn  with  one  wheel  or  track 
stationary  and  full  power  thrown  on  one  aids  ot 
the  tractor  is  a  straining  overload. 


Bean  TrackPULL 

TraCtOr      (  Fronf^Drile  ) 


That's  where  the  great  PATENTED  SINGLE- 
TRACK  FRONT-DRIVE  principle  of  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor  gets  its  immense  value.  It 
permits  full  power  even  when  iurmina  innde  a  10- 
foot  circle  (6-foot  radius).  No  pivoting,  and  no 
overload  on  any  part.  No  other  tractor  can  be 
built  like  the  Bean,  because  basse  patents  protect 
it  from  imitation. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  doesn't  turn  with  full 
power.  Your  work  calls  for  many  turns  and  a 
tractor  that  will  make  them  right  will  save  yon 
time  and  money. 

Send  right  now  for  the  Bean  catalog  with  full  de- 
tails, learn  the  price  of  this  remarkable  tractor,  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  agent  who  will  give  you 
a  true  demonstration  of  the  TrackPtf  LL  doing  the 
kind  of  work  you  have  waiting  for  it  on  your  place. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now,  before  yen  ferget  it 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Dept.** 
231  W.  Julian  St..  Snn  Jose,  Cat. 
131  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  I .<>s  Angeles,  Cal. 
Please  send  Tractor  Rook  wltfc  fall  In- 
formation about  the  Beaa  TaaatlTI.I. 
Tractor.  1 


Name  

Street   

C!tj>  

County  ^  . .  State... 

No.  of  acres  mad 

grown   
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lifted  off  the  ground  to  dump  dirt 
for  the  dam.  To  make  this  opera- 
tion ensier,  a  vertical  leg  is  braced 
under  the  forward  end  of  the  beam 
where  the  singletree  is  hitched. 
Thi*  leg  has  a  foot  turned  back- 
ward so  it  will  slide  while  the 
scraper  is  being  lifted  to  drop  its 
load  of  dirt  as  desired.  The  horse 
keeps  on  going.  After  irrigation, 
the  tractor  cultivates  quickly  with 
a  4»nble  disk. 


AUTO  TRUCKS  HAUL  BULK 
GRAIN. 

AT«id  armstrong  work  in  hand- 
ling grain.  No  lifting  of  sacks,  no 
repeated  handling  of  grain.  Hun 
the  grain  from  harvester  spout  or 
bin  int»  a  tank  on  an  auto  truck 
suca  as  we  saw  at  the  Davis  trac- 
tor demonstration.  Take  it  swiftly 
to  the  field  granary  >or  the  local 
railway  elevator  and  dump  it  in  two 
minutes.  The  dump  elevator  will 
do  the  rest  while  you  go  back  for 
another  load.  While  you  have  been 
gone  another  truck  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  grain.  If  you  have  har- 
vested into  sacks  and  if  you  know 
the  enormous  -wages  you  must  pay 
sack  sewers  and  handlers  this  sea- 
son, if  you  can  get  them  at  all,  you 
realize  that  the  use  of  trucks  in 
bulk  grain  handling  is  a  patriotic 
move  almost  necessary  this  season 
to  save  the  crop.  The  tank  men- 
tioned was  made  of  iron  and  held 
about  the  same  as  80  sacks.  It 
cost  5259  plus  about  $25  for  a  con- 
venient hand  dump.  Colusa  county 
farmers  have  been  seeing  them  dem- 
onstrated. 


CASE-HARDENING  STEEL. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  a  for- 
mula suitable  for  home  use  for  case- 
hardening  steel. — E.  L.  D..  Clare- 
mont. 

[By  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  University  Farm.1 

Mild  steel  or  iron  machine  parts 
may  be  given  a  thin  case  hardened 
coat  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is 
necessary  to  heat  the  parts  over 
1500  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  case- 
hardened  material  may  be  applied 
.directly  to  the  parts  after  heating, 
care  being  used  not  to  inhale  any  of 
the  fumes,  which  are  poisonous.  The 
surface  is  made  hard  by  chilling  in 
the  usual  way. 

WATER  HEAD  FOR  PIPE. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  head 
must  a  ten-inch  pipe  line  have  .  to 
carry  the  water  from  a  six-inch 
centrifugal  pump  1000  feet,  includ- 
ing a  depression  of  about  four  feet 
which  it  passes? — C.  C.  P.,  Vallejo. 

The  water  level  at  the  pump  end 
of  the  pipe  will  have  to  be  about 
seven  feet  above  the  outlet  to  carry 
the  900  gallons  per  minute  your 
pump  will  deliver  economically.  The 
depression  will  have  no  effect  un- 
less it  involves  some  sharp  curves 
in  the  pipe.  A  ten-foot  head  may 
be  needed  after  the  pipe  has  been 
in  use  a  year  or  two. 

When  the  mixture  proves  too 
lean  for  a  hard  place,  advance  the 
spark  with  judgment  and  it  will 
give  a  little  more  power. 

America  is  racing  a  swift  antag- 
onist and  must  have  no  handicap. 


Backed  By  Twenty 
Years  of  Experience 

Every  test  made  in  the  twenty  years  we  have 
been  building  LAUSON  farm  engines  helped  to 
make  the  LAUSON  Kerosene  Tractor  better.  We 
looked  to  the  future — five,  ten  years  ahead,  and 
worked  slowly.  The  LAUSON  reputation  de- 
manded a  tractor  of  unquestioned  reliability. 

To  those  who  know  LAUSON  engines,  we  say, 
"Here's  a  tractor  that  merits  your  confidence  because  it 
comes  from  the  same  plant  as  the  engines  you  have  found 
doubly  serviceable."  To  others,  we  say,  "Try  it." 


15-25  FULL  JEWEL 


has  a  powerful  Heavy  Duty  Four-Cylinder  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine.  It  is  of  medium  weight,  well  distributed  and  built  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  average  farm.  Ample  power  for  3  to  4  plows, 
large  ensilage  cutter  or  24  to  28-inch  thresher.  Burns  kerosene.distillate 
or  gasoline  and  operates  economically.  Note  that  all  parts  are  enclosed 
from  rain  and  dirt — a  great  advantage.  It  is  a  simple,  thoroughly  tested 
and  practical  machine  for  all  farm  tractor  or  belt  work.  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  throughout.  Automatic  type  Steering  Knuckles  enables  short 
•awns  and  easy  control.  Driving  gears  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Built  up  to  a  standard — not  down  to  a  price. 

Write  us  or  our  distributor  for  name  of  Lauson  SID 

dealer  in  your  locality. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO.   Z56  Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  WU. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  San  Francisco.    Distributors  for  Oregon,  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 

T.  C  TOONG,  Distributor  at  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Billings.    (Washington  and  Montana) 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay" 


^RjsT,  ••«.>">■*  T^t-  F<6  V0  OH  TO  T^lC-  SBT/KC^.T^%  UFTEO 
TO  yftl*  V^COJ*  ^HO^'.  T^fc  05*  TO  TOtUll  VOW 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  36c  per  ton  for  slacking:  your  hay.  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  if  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF  12  MEN. 

44  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose,  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  thaa  all 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

44  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvui  Fruit  and  Olive  (traders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  und     Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


Ovei-70% 
citlielkctor 

ScMinl917 


This  is  the  number  that  used  K-W  Magnetos  as  standard  equipment  — 
the  list  including  39  of  the  leading  manufacturers. 

This  year  already  40  of  America's  leading  tractor  manufacturers  have 
specified  K-W  Magnetos  as  standard  equipment  on  83  models. 

And  why?  Not  because  they  are  cheaper,  because  K-W  Magnetos  do 
cost  tractor  manufacturers  more  than  any  other  make,  but  because 
these  40  manufacturers  realize  that  the  severe  operating  conditions  com- 
mon to  tractor  service  demand  K-W  Magnetos.  Their  experience  has 
proven  that  K-W  Magnetos  have  the  stamina  to  stand  up  under  the 
most  gruelling  service. 


u\High  Tension 
lKWMAGNETOS 


g\ve  the  hottest  known  spark — timed  accurately.  They 
fire  leaner  and  poorer  mixtures  and  develop  maximum 
power  out  of  every  drop  of  fuel  used.  Their  construction 
protects  them  against  water,  dirt  and  oil.  Their  use 
eliminates  troublesome  starters  and  batteries. 

In  buying  your  new  tractor  insist  upon  a  K-W  Magneto. 
Look  for  the  K-W  trade  mark. 

Write  for  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  and  literature 
describing  K-W  Magnetos. 


THE(K-W)IGWm0N  cs* 

2889  Chester  Ave.  XZ^ClEVEUND.OHIO.  U.S.A. 
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Some  Practical  Uses  of  Skim  Milk 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

In  past  years,  when  the  food  sup- 
ply was  only  a  question  of  the  in- 
dividual and  was  curtailed  only  by 
the  size  of  the  purse,  we  considered 
skim  milk  as  a  feed  for  calves,  hogs 
and  sheep  only.  When  fed  alone, 
skim  milk  is  a  very  narrow  ration 
and  should  be  fed  with  some  carbo- 
hydrate feed  such  as  corn  or  bar- 
ley. When  in  this  manner  it  should 
be  fed  in  proportions  of  3  pounds  of 
skim  milk  to  1  pound  of  grain  and 
when  fed  in  this  way  it  will  require 
12  to  16  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  gain. 

SKIM  MILK  AS  A  HUMAN  FOOD. 

Skim  milk  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  bread  making.  The 
skim  milk  we  know  is  deficient  in 
fat.  but  contains  all  the  milk-sugar 
and  is  rich  in  protein  such  as  casein 
and  albumin,  as  well  as  mineral 
matter.  It  has  been  found  that  if 
skim  milk  is  used  in  the  making  of 
bread  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
sugar  and  that  there  is  also  a  saving 
of  flour.  To  get  the  most  desirable 
results  in  making  bread  and  using 
skim  milk,  about  3%  to  4  pounds 
of  skim  milk  should  be  used  to  every 
5  pounds  of  flour.  Give  skim  milk 
the  preference  over  milk  powder  or 
condensed  milk;  the  latter  will  keep 
but  skim  milk  is  perishable. 

Another  very  important  and  de- 


rress   by  A.    1.    Incrbrr tson.l 

sirable  use  of  skim  milk  is  in  the 
making  of  cottage  cheese.  It  is  not 
altogether  practical  to  use  all  of  the 
supply  of  skim  milk  for  cottage 
cheese  because  in  its  manufacture 
the  whey  is  wasted,  which  means 
the  loss  of  the  milk-sugar  and  other 
valuable  solids.  Cottage  cheese  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  simple  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cheese  to  make,  and 
can  be  made  in  the  home  whenever 
skim  milk  is  not  needed  for  cooking 
and  the  cream  from  whole  milk  has 
been  used  in  coffee.  When  properly 
made,  this  cheese  is  a  very  desir- 
able dish,  adding  variety  and  good 
taste  to  the  dinner. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  advocate 
using  skim  milk  in  place  of  whole 
milk,  but  we  do  believe  that  in  this 
day  of  conservation  a  wider  use  can 
be  made  of  this  valuable  food  and 
that  it  will  do  Just  as  well  in  the 
making  of  batters  for  bread  substi- 
tutes and  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  whole  milk.  Skim  milk,  we  know, 
is  very  low  in  a  very  important  and 
desirable  portion  of  the  milk,  name- 
ly, butterfat,  but  it  contains  all  the 
other  food  substances  of  whole  milk 
and  also  contains  that  portion  of  the 
milk  called  vitamines,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  health  of  the 
human  body. 


More  Livestock  in  National  Forests 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


Recognizing  the  need  for  more 
beef,  wool,  and  mutton,  the  Forest 
Service  permitted  200.000  sheep  and 
100.000  cattle  more  last  year  than 
in  previous  years  to  graze  in  Na- 
tional Forests.  This  year  the  total 
will  be  increased  by  nearly  half  a 
million  sheep  and  a  quarter  million 
cattle,  making  the  number  permitted 
to  graze  total  about  9,000,000  sheep 
and  2,360,000  cattle,  besides  51,000 
hogs.  Through  conservative  hand- 
ling of  these  ranges  for  more  than 
ten  years,  their  productiveness  and 


capacity  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. Additional  livestock  can  be 
grazed  due  also  to  more  Intensive 
methods  of  use.  These  include  re- 
adjustments in  allotments  of  range, 
closer  utilization  of  the  forage,  and 
opening  of  previously  unused  areas. 
Watering  facilities  and  trails  have 
been  provided.  Danger  of  over- 
stocking is  permitted  on  account  of 
the  war  need,  but  the  effects  of  the 
present  number  of  head  will  be 
closely  watched. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best 
balanced  ration  for  milch  cows  when 
beet  pulp  cannot  be  obtained?  How 
much  for  each  cow  where  some 
are  giving  6,  5,  3  gallons  of  milk 
per  day?  We  are  feeding  new  al- 
falfa hay  loose  in  the  field  and  coco- 
nut meal,  shorts,  alfalfa  meal  twice 
a  day  as  a  balanced  ration.  We  are 
selling  cream  and  would  like  to 
make  a  profit,  and  want  to  get  some 
idea  of  how  to  feed.  I  am  new  at 
the  business. — A.  R.,  Morgan  Hill. 

In  order  to  give  a  good  balanced 
ration,  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  24  hours 
and    the    percentage    of  butterfat 


PRINCE    RIVERSIDE  WALKER 

Prince  Riverside  Walker,  senior 
sire  in  W.  J.  Higdon  herd,  Tulare. 
Three-quarters  brother  to  Miss  Val- 
ley Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  who  made 
11.11  pounds  butter  in  335  days,  the 
second  highest  early  butter  record 
tor  a  junior  three-year-old. 


should  be  stated.  A  good  ration  for 
an  average  weight  cow,  producing 
about  6  gallons  of  milk,  consists  of: 
Alfalfa  hay,  20  pounds;  barley,  10 
pounds;  mangels,  10  pounds;  coco- 
nut meal,  7  pounds;  corn,  5  pounds. 
If  the  cows  have  all  the  pasture  they 
want,  feeding  of  mangels  is  not  nec- 
essary.— Ed. 

HOLSTELN  HERD  MOVED. 

The  well-known  Holstein  herd 
owned  by  Miss  M.  Holdridge,  for- 
merly of  Modesto,  is  being  moved  to 
Santa  Clara  as  fast  as  available  help 
will  permit.  About  eighty  head  have 
already  been  moved,  including  sev- 
eral cows  which  made  over  30-pound 
records,  as  indicated  in  our  issues  last 
fall.  Miss  Hoidridge  had  formerly 
used  the  Santa  Clara  place  for  young 
stock.  Her  herd  is  characterized  by 
great  size  and  fine  quality,  well- 
balanced  udders  and  large  teats,  well- 
fleshed  condition,  and  high  records. 
There  are  several  likely  prospects  for 
high  records  soon  to  freshen,  but  la- 
bor scarcity  may  prevent  testing  this 
season. 


Dr.  Charles  Keane.  State  Veteri- 
narian for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  to  Gov- 
ernor William  D.  Stephens.  He  ex- 
pects to  engage  in  private  practice. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Increases  Farm  Efficiency 

Fifty  thousand  Delco-Light  plants  in 
operation  on  American  farms  are 
saving,  at  the  most  conservative 
estimate,  an  hour  a  day  each— or 
over  18,000,000  work  hours  a  year. 

That  is  equal  to  an  army  of  60,000 
men  working  ten  hours  a  day  for  a 
full  month. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  farms  and  suburban  homes. 

It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clean,  safe, 
economical  light,  and  operates  pump, 
churn,  c-eam  separator,  washing  machine 
and  other  appliances. 

Ask  ris  to  show  you  how 
Delco-Light  can  save  time 
and  money  on  your  farm 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


deJongh  X  Cochran 

606  Mission  St.,  San  francisco 


SELF  CRANKING 
AIR  COOLED 

THICK  PLATE 
LONG-LIVED 

BATTERY 
BALLBEARINGS 
NO  BELTS 

USES 
KEROSENE 


HEIFERS  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  BIDDERS 

Ten  heifers  and  2  bulls  we  are  offering  at  the  June  Sth  and  6th  sale  of 
the  California  Breeders  and  Pedigree  Co.  sale.  We  solicit  your  patron- 
age for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  — Cleanest  herd  in  West  from  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

2.  — Type.   They  are  better,  individuals  than  you  usually  see. 

3.  — Production.  Our  herd  is  milking  more  at  the  pail  than  any  other 
herd  we  know  of,  considering  age  and  length  of  time  since  last  freshening, 
averaging  8  months  since  freshening  and  still  making  33  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  each,  under  ordinary  dairy  conditions. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself! 

All  our  females  except  one  are  safe  in  calf  to  one  of  the  coming  bulls 
of  the  breed,  Supreme  Glista  Pietje.  His  dam  is  one  of  7  sisters  all  of 
whom  have  made  more  than  32  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and  all  sired 
by  Prince  Ybma  Spofford  6th.  This  is  a  World's  Record  for  Pre-Potency. 
Our  bull's  sire  is  Woodcrest  Pietje  Ormsby,  whose  sire  is  a  famous  son 
of  Pietje  22d,  the  best  of  all  imported  cows  and  who  held  the  World's 
Record  for  6  months'  production.  You  must  know  that  Supreme  Glista 
Pietje  is  backed  by  production  for  7  days  and  for  yearly  production  on 
both  sides.  A  calf  by  him  is  worth  a  great  deal.  He  has  the  blood,  he 
has  the  type  and  he  has  great  size,  weighing  2350  pounds  as  a  junior 
4-year-old. 

We  hope  to  see  you  at  our  ranch  and  at  the  sale. 

BON  IT  A  STOCK  FARM 

Sacramento  Bank  BIdg. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Farm  at  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  Co. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  RUOAR  BEET  UNO.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  OP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD      IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prioes  and  deemptive  matter 
AddrfM  BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  *  CO..  Land  Dept..  380  California  Street.  San  Fr»ncitco_ 


■ 
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Consumption  of  Hides  and  Skins 


[Written  tor  Paelfio  Rural  Prms.] 


The  Rural  Press  gleans  the  fol- 
lowimg  statistics  from  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  Year  Book  for  1917,  just 
issued : 

Consumption  ef  all  kinds  of  hides 
and  skins  in  this  country  increased 
from  1,221,000,000  pounds  in  1900 
to  1,557,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  the  same  consump- 
tion in  1914.  Under  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  caused  by  the  war  the 
consumption  of  1915  increased  enor- 
mously to  1,886,000,000  pounds.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  these 
numbers  nearly  all  hides  and  skins 
are  expressed  in  green,  green  salted, 
or  pickled  weight. 

SHEEPSKINS  SECOND  TO  CATTLE. 

In  order  of  weight  sheepskins 
stand  next  to  cattle  hides  in  con- 
sumption, although  much  below,  and 
115,0«0,Q00  pounds  of  these  skins 
wer«  consumed  in  1900,  followed  by 
increases  to  171,000,000  pounds  in 
1914,  and  lf»,000,000  in  1915. 
Closely  following  sheepskins  is  the 
item  of  calfskins,  the  consumption 
of  which  in  1900  totaled  92,000,000 
pounds,  with  an  increase  to  142,000,- 
000  pomads  in  1909,  followed  by  de- 
cline to  124,000,000  in  1914,  while 
the  greatest  consumption  of  calfskins 
for  any  year  occurred  in  1915,  with 
a  weight  of  158,000,000  pounds. 
Goatskins  hare  had  a  large  and  im- 
portant demand  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  are  mostly  imported. 

USE  OE   BUFFALO  HIDES. 

Buffalo  hides  have  supplemented 
cattle  hides  in  consumption  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  weight  increased 
from  19,000,000  pounds  In  1900  to 
47,000,000  pounds  in  1915. 

Horsehides  increased  from  3,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1900  to  47,000,000 
pounds  in  1915;  kangaroo  skins 
ranged  from  750,000    to  1,250,000 


Skims 
Clean 
At  Any 
Speed 


— the  only 
separator 
that  does 


SHARPIES 

SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co..  West  Chester;  Pa. 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 


&  Its  new  features 
*  »ave  you  money. 

For  years  famous  for  de- 
pendability, great  capacity 
and  light  running,  the  Ap- 
pleton now  has  new  features 
which  make  It  the  biggest 
labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
ing silo  filler.  Get  the  proof- 
free  catalog  describes  these 
Improvements.  Write  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 
4U6FwfO  St..  BaUfit,  III. 


pounds  during  this  period;  pigskins 
from  about  500,000  to  nearly  1,000,- 
000  pounds  (perhaps  an  understate- 
ment); dogskins  from  6,000  to  18,- 
000  pounds;  and  miscellaneous  skins, 
composed  mostly  of  deer  and  antelope 
varieties,  declined  from  36,000,000 
pounds  to  6,900,000  pounds. 

DECLINE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

When  all  domestic  hides  and  skins 
that  enter  into  consumption  are  com- 
bined, exports  of  sole,  calf  upper,  and 
glazed  kid  upper  leather,  converted 
to  terms  of  hides  and  skins,  being 
excluded,  the  general  decline  of  hides 
and  skins  of  domestic  production  as 
a  fraction  of  the  total  consumption 
is  tersely  expressed  as  from  75.3  per 
cent  in  1900,  to  59.4  per  cent  in 
1909,  to  46.3  per  cent  in  1914,  and 
to  38.1  per  cent  in  1915.  Otherwise 
stated,  the  decline  from  1900  to  1915 
was  from  six-eighths  to  three-eighths 
or  to  one-half  of  the  former  frac 
tion,  partly  caused  by  war  demands. 

HEAVY  FLEECES 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Baade,  the  Farm  Advi- 
sor of  Napa  County  regarding  heavy 
fleeces  from  sheep  owned  by  Mr. 
Spear,  and  Mr.  Baade  asks  for  any 
reports  of  fleeces  heavier  than  those 
of  the  sheep  owned  by  Mr.  Spear. 
Mr.  Baade  challenges  these  weights. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
stud  ram  owned  by  the  University 
of  California  who  was  sheared  on 
January  5th,  1917,  at  the  Wool 
Growers'  meeting,  producing  27% 
lbs.  of  wool.  He  was  again  sheared 
January  4th,  1918,  at  the  Wool 
Growers'  meeting  when  he  produced 
30  lbs.  The  ram  being  shorn  in  Jan- 
uary caused  the  fleece  to  be  very  dry 
and  free  from  oil,  and  no  doubt  if  his 
fleece  could  have  been  taken  at  a 
more  opportune  time,  namely  in  the 
summer,  he  would  have  sheared  35 
lbs.  We  also  have  in  our  flock  one 
ewe  that  produced  22%  lbs.  and  rais- 
ed two  lambs  and  another  ewe  that 
sheared  24  lbs.  but  did  not  raise  a 
lamb.  These  were  approximately  12 
months'  fleeces. — R.  F.  Miller,  Uni- 
versity Farm. 

WOOL  PRICES  FIXED. 


Wool  speculation  is  ended  by  a 
conference  of  Government  officials 
with  representatives  of  wool  grow- 
ers, dealers,  and  millmen.  The  price 
is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  values  July 
30,  1917.  The  Government  has  first 
call  on  all  the  wool  it  needs.  The 
balance  is  to  be  distributed  to  mills 
for  civilian  use.  Growers  are  to  re- 
ceive the  prices  mentioned,  less 
freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
interest  on  such  advances  as  are 
made  to  them  at  time  of  shipment. 
Dealers  are  to  receive  3  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price  of  ungraded  wools 
and  3%  per  cent  on  graded  wool, 
this  commission  to  cover  all  storage, 
cartage,  and  insurance.  The  War 
Industries  Board  has  created  a  new 
division,  appointing  as  its  chief 
Lewis  Penwell  of  Helena,  Mont. 
All  communications  regarding  wool 
should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Council  of  National 
Defense  building.  A  full  schedule 
of  prices  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
wool  trade  and  to  anyone  who  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Penwell. 


A  development  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  canned  cheese 
capable  of  being  kept  indefinitely 
without  deterioration. 


ru 


THE  LEAK  PROOF  DOORS 

REFRIGERATOR  TYPE  — 
THEMSELVES  PUT  THE 
STAMP  OF  SUPERIORITY 
ON  THE 

IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED  SIEO 

They  are  built  like  a  safe  or  refrigerator  door— two  beveled  edges  and  a 
rabbet  all  around  each  door  fit  against  like  surfaces  on  the  door  frame.  A 
stout  oak  locking  bar  holds  each  securely  in  place.  The  result  is  an  abso- 
lutely leak  proof  door  that  is  easily  removed  when  desired.  No  hinges  or 
metal  fastenings  to  cause  binding  or  leakage. 

STRENGTH   AND   DURABILITY   are  fur- 
ther insured  in  the  IDEAL  by  these  features: 
STEEL  STAVE  SPLICES  (leak-proof) 
WATERTIGHT  FOUNDATION  JOINT. 

HEAVY  STRAIGHT  PULL  HOOPS  AND 
LUGS 

SELECTED    MATERIAL  — NO.    1  TANK 
STOCK 

PROPER  ERECTION*. 

There  is  a^i  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  that  will 
fit  your  requirements — and  you  can  buy  it  on 
TERMS  YOU  CAN  MEET. 

Catalog  on  request. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


ACME  HERD  JERSEYS 
Quality  counts. 
Stock  for  sale. 


CHAS.M.McLOUTH,  Orland,  Cal. 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.A.JENKINS,  R.D.I,  Tulare,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males. Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.H.LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford, Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVTNE,  Petaluma. 

LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal. 


LOOK  UP  THE  WONDERFUL  RECORDS 

made  during  the  past  year  by  daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  his  son.  King  of  the 
Pontiacs.  This  great  sire  and  his  great  son  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  proven 
power  to  transmit  high  production,  and  they  are  great  gTandsire  and  gTandBire  respectively 
of  our  wonderful  young  herd  sire. 

KIING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20TH 

ho  is  out  of  that  great  hcifor.  Miss 
alley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  holder  of 

0  world's  records,  and  who  recently 
ished  a  test  covering  339  days  during 
lich  she  produced  21.975  8  pounds 
lk  and  1114.00  pounds  butter,  tho 
•ond  highest  record  ever  made  by  a 
lior  three-year-old  even  covering  a 

1  year. 

A  NUMBER  OF  FAR-SIOIITET) 
BREEDERS  HAVE  BRED  SOME  OF 
THEIR  BEST  COWS  TO  THIS  RICH  I.  V 
BRED  YOUNGSTER,  AND  WE  V» IM. 
STILL  ACCEPT  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
SERVICES  FOR  APPROVED  COWS. 


All  we  havo  to  sell  is  a  few  choice 
bull  calves  sired  by  I'RINCE  RIVER- 
SIDE WALKER,  our  senior  herd  sire, 
who  is  by  tho  same  sire  as  Miss  Valley 
Mead  De  Kol  Walker  and  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  tho  world's  yearly  official 
butter  record  cow,  Aaggio  Acme  of 
Riverside  2nd. 

Our  Entire  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested 

TULARE  MOLSTEIN  EARIVI 

W.  J.  Hlgdon,  Owner      TULARE,  CAL.      H.L.  Redd,  Herdsman 
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The  Big  Spring  Holstein  Sale 

[Written  for  raclfic  Bural  Press.] 


Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the 
two-day  sale  of  registered  Holsteins, 
that  will  be  held  on  California  State 
Fair  grounds,  Sacramento,  June  5-6, 
and  the  many  dairymen  and  breeders 
who  are  wanting  high-class  cattle 
this  spring  will  find  on  sale  day  a 


ly  being  raised  in  these  sales,  as 
breeders  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
offer  dependable  cattle,  and  the  well 
known  sales  contract  of  California 
Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Com- 
pany, who  manage  the  sale,  provides 
just  the  sort  of  instrument  to  keep 
everything  in  the  sale  up  to  the  right 
standard. 

A  survey  of  the  cattle  entered  In 
this  sale,  which  is  known    as  the 


ONTARIO  BLONDE  PIETJE. 
At    foul    i.Mrs    made     •.on;    lbfi.    bntter  iu 
seven  days.     Consigned  by  McAlister  St  Sons. 


group  of  animals  well  worth  their 
time  and  study.  Several  leading 
California  breeding  establishments 
are  represented  for  the  first  time  at 
Sacramento,  including  Bonita  Stock 
Farm,  Lodi;  Pacific  States  Corpora- 


BOVUD. 

31.73  lbs.   butter  in  seven  days.  Consigned 
by    Ciotshall    St    Macruder    to    Fourth  Sacra- 
mento Sale. 


Fourth  Sacramento  Sale,  shows  over 
thirty  fresh  cows  in  the  list,  practic- 
ally all  of  them  under  six  years  of 
age  and  of  desirable  breeding,  most  of 
them  with  good  official  records.  Then 
there  is  an  exceptionally  choice  lot  of 
highly  bred  heifers,  bred  to  some  of 
the  best  bulls  in  the  state. 

There  are  only  fifteen  bulls  in  the 
sale  and  they  are  a  high  class  lot 


CALAMITY  WAYNE  OF  OAKYVOOH, 
37-lb.  eow.     Consigned  by  i.  S.  Gibson. 


tion,  Tulare;  Buena  Alta  Herd,  Oak- 
land, while  the  balance  of  the  con- 
signers A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Wood- 
land; The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Williams, 
Henderson  Company,  Sacramento; 
McAlister  &  Son,  Chino;  Rosamaines 


QI  EEN  ROSE  WALKER, 
One   of   the    best    bred   daughters   of  Prince 
(ielsrhe    Walker.      She    is    out    of    a  :!7-lb. 
(laughter    of    u    33-lb.    row.      Consigned  by 
McAlister  St  Sons  to  Fourth  Sarruuirnto  Sale. 


MODEL  AI.BAN  SEGIS  PRINCESS  2ND, 
A   three-year-old   daughter   of   Annie    De  Kol 
Segis.    Consigned  by  Henderson  Co.  to  Fourth 
Sacramento  Sale.  < 


Rancho,  Riverside;  and  Gotshall  & 
Magruder,  Ripon,  have  all  appeared 
in  at  least  on  previous  Sacramento 
sales. 

The  standard  of  quality  is  gradual- 


right  through.  Segis  Pontiae  Abbe- 
kerk  is  out  of  the  highest  record  dam 
among  them,  his  dam  having  made 
over  34  pounds  butter  in  7  days  last 
year  and  is  now  on  test  again  with 
35.07  pounds  butter  in  7  days  to  her 
credit.  There  are  several  other  very 
highly  bred  bulls  in  the  offering,  and 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  far  Pamphlet^IowJoRa'8ceCa,ves 

—  Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Coulsou  Poultry  &  Stack  Food  Co.,  lac. 

Dept.  9,  PetiluiDi,  Cal. 


MODEL  DOMINI 
A    choice    two-year-old  bull. 


I  by 


Buena  Alta  Herd  to  Fourth  Sacramento  Sale. 

some  extra  good  individuals  that  will 
unquestionably  sell  well  within  the 
means  of  the  dairyman. 

The  catalog  shows  139  head  to  be 
sold,  and  it  will  mean  a  lively  two 
days  from  the  first  fall  of  the  auc- 
tioneers hammer.  1 


The  Red  Cross  ram  sold  by  the 
New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation a  few  weeks  ago  for  $2,000 
is  quite  a  piker  as  compared  to  the 
Red  Rross  lamb  donated  by  C.  S. 
Hudson,  a  banker  of  Bend,  Ore., 
which  brought  $5,000  at  auction  at 
a  banquet  given  by  the  central  Ore- 
gon  sheepmen   recently.  , 


Quality  Unsurpassed 
Health  Guaranteed 

By  far 

the  best  consignment  we  have  yet 
made  to  public  sales. 

Our  offering  to  the  Sacramento  Sale,  June  5-6.  includes  3» 
head  of  matchless  breeding  and  superb  individuality,  including 
Ontario  Blonde  Pietje,  butter  7  days  30.07,  the  youngest  30-lb. 
cow.  ever  offered  at  public  sale  in  the  West,  and  Queen  Rose 
Walker  and  the  nicest  and  best  bred  daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  ever  offered  for  sale 

We  guarantee  each  animal  free  from  tuberculosis.  Every  ani- 
mal is  sold  subject  to  the  60-day  retest  clause. 

Again  we  say,  quality  unsurpassed  and  health  guaranteed. 
If  you  want  good,  sound  Holsteins,  bred  in  the  highest  produc- 
ing strains,  see  our  consignment  at  Sacramento.  June  5-6. 


McAlister  &  sons 

CHINO,  CALIFORNIA 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

AT  AUCTION 

We  arCoffering  25  females  and  5  bulls  at  the  California  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Co.'s  sale  June  5th  and  6th,  at  Sacramento.  Our  offerings 
are  unique  in  being  so  closely  bred  to  the  old  line  of  champions  which  19 
now  so  scarce.  We  have  several  granddaughters  of  King  Segis,  greatest 
bull  that  ever  lived  and  grandsire  of  the  two  highest  producers  of  any 
breed.  Our  other  offerings  are  on  the  same  high  plane.  The  females  are 
bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  three  herd  bulls. 

King  of  the  Black  and  Whites,  first  bull  of  any  breed  whose  7  nearest 
dams  averaged  more  than  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  Three  ot. these' 
produced  30-pound  daughters  who  in  turn  produced  30-pound  daughters, 
and  all  produced  more  than  124  pounds  in  30  days.  He  stands  first  bull 
in  the  .State  with  more  than  30  tested  daughters. 

King  Lillian  Walker  Segis,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites, 
with  a  dam  who  is  one  of  the  best  daughters  of  King  Segis. 

King  Pontiae  Segis  Inka,  son  of  the  great  King  of  the  Pontiacs  with  a 
world's  record  two-year-old  dam  for  yearly  production.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Segis  Butter  Boy  De  Kol  3d. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  Science  of  Breeding,  our  offerings  are  worthy 
of  your  serious  consideration.  If  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  you  pick  them 
for  some  other  reason,  then  you  had  better  go  to  some  other  breeder: 


We  specialize  in  individuality,  production 
at  the  pail  and  uniformity.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 


HENDERSON  COMPANY 

4  Sacramento  Bank  Building 

Sacramento  California 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AICTI0NEEB8 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sulev  Conducted  In  All  Farts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St..  Las  taceles,  Cal. 


IIDWIKID  TA.Vk* 
So  rear*  u>  ilui  bunnm  1  «eil 
11  red  to  the  consumer  Ton  set 
M  jour  own  affent  and  u>r  -0  per 
cent  Tanks  from  300  calloni  <* 
10.000  callous  u>  stock.  A  stock 
tank  4x2  ft..  flO  Tor  kot  ell 
asates  vet  my  patent  tank  Refer 
•nee:  Farmers  St  Merchants  Bans 
of  Stockton  Phone  2flo~ 
B    F.  WILSON,      Stockton,  Cal. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.] 
Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  lor  SI.    No  charge 
for  questions  answered  through  this  department.    Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Mare  Staggers  and  Stumbles. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago 
while  plowing  one  of  my  mares  sud- 
denly began  to  stumble  and  in  about 
a  half  an  hour  became  so  weak  she 
could  hardly  stand  up.  She  walked 
with  her  feet  wide  apart,  lifted  her 
feet  high  and  staggered  around  as  if 
drunk.  She  couldn't  seem  to  see, 
hear  or  feel  anything.  Her  eyes  were 
dull  and  colorless  and  her  ears  cold. 
She  didn't  sweat  or  blow  and  seemed 
to  be  in  no  discomfort,  only  weak. 
She  grew  ravenously  hungry  and 
would  grab  for  geraniums  and  other 
plants  that  she  would  ordinarily 
never  touch.    When  I  put  her  in  the 


WHY  it  pays 
O  to 


SALT 


YOUR 


H  A  V 


DOWN 


When  You  Stack  It  O 
or  Bale  It— 

Because 


It  prevents  musting 

— checks  the  growth  of 
molds  when  the  moisture 
content  is  high. 

Improves  the  feed  ■ 

— cattle  thrive  on  salted 
hay  and  they  like  its 
taste.  Stock  will  eatf  it 
up  clean,  where  unsalted 
hay  will  be  mussed  over 
and  wasted. 

Increases  the  Milk 

— makes  the  cows  thirsty 
and  they  drink  more  water 
and  produce  more  milk. 
Leading  dairymen  use 
salted  alfalfa  hay  the  year 
round  for  feeding  their 
dairy  cows. 

Really  Costs  Nothing 

— the  salt  more  than  pays 
for  itself  in  the  weight  of 
the  hay — -holds  the  moist- 
ure, makes  5  tons  equal  6. 

20  Pounds  of 
Salt  to  Each 
Ton  of  Hay 

—  that's  the  proportion. 
And  the  method  is  very 
simple.  Stack  three  feet 
of  hay,  sprinkle  the  salt 
q,ver  by  hand;  then  an- 
other layer  of  hay,  more 
salt,  and  so  on. 


barn  she  would  grab  a  bunch  of  hay 
big  enough  to  choke  an  elephant  and 
hold  it  in  her  mouth  unable  to  chew. 

In  a  half  hour  the  spell  passed  over 
and  she  was  able  to  eat  and  walk 
straight,  and  was  all  right  the  next 
day.  She  has  had  several  spells  since 
then  and  has  grown  very  thin, 
though  she  eats  well.  Can  you  tell 
me  what's  the  matter? — A.  B.  B.,  Los 
Altos. 

This  animal  is  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion.  If  you  examine 
the  droppings,  you  will  probably 
find  large  amounts  of  whole  grain 
and  long  pieces  of  undigested  hay. 
A  veterinarian  should  examine  the 
teeth  of  your  mare  and  see  if  they 
need  floating.  Sometimes  long  sharp 
projections  are  formed  on  them 
which  gore  into  the  cheeks  and 
gums  of  the  animal  when  chewing 
food  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
pain  is  produced.  As  a  result  most 
of  the  feed  is  swallowed  whole,  and 
indigestion,  colic,  or  similar  diges- 
tive disturbances  is  the  final  condi- 
tion. The  feed  should  consist  of  easily 
digested  food. 


Cow  Bloats  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  bloats 
very  easily,  often  on  alfalfa  hay 
alone;  also  on  small  quantities  of 
fresh  alfalfa.  I  feed  her  a  bucket- 
ful of  soaked  beet  pulp  at  noon  and 
a  flake  of  alfalfa  hay  morning  and 
night.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 
Will  it  cause  her  to  lose  her  calf? 
She  will  be  fresh  in  August. — Mrs. 
L.  A.  B.,  Little  Rock. 

Chronic  bloat  may  be  due  to  any 
number  of  causes,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  rumen,  foreign  bodies,  or 
improper  feeding.  Fresh  alfalfa, 
etc.,  often  causes  this  trouble.  A 
good  cleaning  out  of  this  rumen  is 
in  order,  giving  one-half  pound  Ep- 
som salts  in  one-half  gallon  water, 
to  be  repeated  in  twelve  hours.  It 
is  also  of  advantage  to  feed  more 
dry  feed  and  instead  of  the  soaked 
beet  pulp  at  noon  I  would  suggest 
to  feed  a  bran  and  barley,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  ginger.  If  the  bloating  is 
very  severe,  give  one  ounce  of  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  pint 
of  water.  In  cases  of  chronic  bloat- 
ing of  cattle,  abortion  seldom  oc- 
curs, and  if  it  does  it  is  usually  due 
to  some  other  condition. 


Try  It 
This  Year! 


Milk  Unfit  for  Use. 

To  the  Editor:  A  cow  about  six 
years  old  lias  been  giving  over  five 
gallons  of  milk  a  day  for  some  time. 
I  have  noticed  a  small  lump  in  the 
upper  end  of  one  hind  teat  about 
the  size  of  a  marble.  For  about  a 
week  she  has  been  falling  off  in 
milk  and  the  lump  is  the  size  of  a 
large  hen  egg  and  the  udder  seems 
sore.  The  cow  will  not  stand  still 
for  milking  and  there  seems  to  be 
fever.  Is  it  dangerous  to  use  milk 
from  this  cow?  What  treatment 
would  you  advise? — E.  L.  W.,  Philo. 

Yes;  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the 
milk  drawn  from  the  infected  teat. 
The  milk  from  this  animal  should  be 
heated  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  thirty  minutes  before  being  used, 
and  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  the 
milk  from  the  infected  teat  at  all. 
For  treatment,  massage  the  affected 
part  gently  with  warm  olive  oil 
morning  and  night.  A  suspensory 
bandage  often  does  a  great  amount 
of  good,  by  relieving  the  weight  of 
the  organ.  .  Has  your  cow  been 
tested  for  tuberculosis? 


THE  "ACID"  TEST 
OF  VALUE 

At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value  warrants,  rather 
than  higher. 

In  anj»  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of  value  placer!  «n 
the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreciation  of  the  un- 
usual values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines  at  farm  auctions — machines  which  had  been  in  steady  use  for 
several  years — at  prices,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or  three  dollars  less 
than  the  sale  price  when  new;  sometimes  at  practically  the  same  price  at 
which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new;  and,  in  several  instances,  at  even 
more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in  use  two  years 
was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  purchase  price.  In  Kentucky  a 
farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  $2.00  more  than  the  original  price,  at  an  auc- 
tion sale.  Last  January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second-hand  De  Laval  sold 
at  auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  catalog  price.  On  January  15th, 
in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a  year  was  sold  at  auction  for  exactly 
the  same  price  it  brought  when  new,  and  at  another  point  in  Ohio  a  De 
Laval  in  use  several  months  brought  several  dollars  more  at  auction  than 
the  original  list  price.  In  the  province  of  Ontario,  early  in  April,  a  De 
Laval  in  use  since  1916  brought  at  auction  a  price  $5.00  higher  than  the 
owner  paid  for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm  auctions,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of  cream  separators  are  of- 
fered they  are  usually  listed  simply  as  a  "cream  separator,"  and  not  by 
name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  machines  and  their  usual  auction 
prices  run  from  $10  to  $15.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  that  sold  at 
auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  cleaner 
skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the  splendid  service 
given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the  strongest  and  best  sort 
of  evidence  that  those  who  do  know  cream  separators  appreciate  that  the 
man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good  and  generous  value  for  the  purchase 
price.  And  further,  that  even  after  a  De  Laval  has  been  several  years  m 
use,  it  is  practically  as  good  as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  in  need  of  a  new  or 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  immedi- 
ately? If  you  don't  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  as  below,  for  any  desired  particulars. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alphu  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal 
and  Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for 
special  catalog. 

61  BBAUB  STREET,  SAIN  PRANCISCO 


SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  SBSSSJffi 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessful) y  wi  t  h  1 0-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 


CYLINDER 

No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 
so  great  but  what 
the  ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 
lc  with  ease. 


Reasons  for  this  fully  ex- 

R kilned  In  ROSS  Catalog, 
[o  limit  to  our  guarantee 
because  there  Is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 

For  Jobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhood  work  these  SUo  Flllora  have  no  equal.  Individual  Guarantee 
with  every  machine.  Our  proposition  is  especially  interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY  Box  11  a  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO  68  Years'  Exporlenco 
Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Baker.  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  ail  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  sead  on  postal  card*,  neves  recant- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stook,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Wetting:  the  hands  before  milking 
dirties  th»  milk. 

It  ie  better  to  order  the  silo  now 
than  two  weeks  before  filling  time. 

The  silo  is  as  sensible  a  building 
as  the  hay  barn,  the  corn  crib  or  the 
granarie*.  It  is  even  more  econom- 
ical. 

In  washing  the  separator,  be  thor- 
ough. Do  it  upon  honor — not  once 
in  awhile,  but  every  time  after 
using  it. 

The  drop  of  8c  or  more  per  pound 
for  huttwfat  it  causing  some  un- 
easiness among  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  Kern  county. 

The  Toyon  Farms  Association  on 
May  16  completed  a  record  of  19.7 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days  as  a 
two-year-old  om  Finderne  Howtje 
Ceaterville. 

On  May  16  the  three  creameries 
of  Tulare  distributed  to  the  dairy- 
men of  that  region  cream  checks 
that  total  $137,275.23.  This  is  pay- 
ment for  305,358.50  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  the  price  per  pound  being 
from  44e  to  48 %c. 

At  a  recent  sale  pure-bred  cattle 
sold  at  Ontario,  Canada,  from  $240 
to  $360,  and  12  grades  averaged 
$124,  including  day-old  calves.  At 
the  same  time  calves  are  being 
vealed  at  from  four  to  five  weeks 
old  bringing  from  $15  to  $18. 

The  Oakdale  Creamery  increased 
its  output  by  25  per  cent  in  April, 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  still 
further  increase*.  The  total  output 
of  buttor  was  1,100,000  pounds, 
whereas  tho  best  previous  month  was 
800,000  pounds.  The  increase  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  extension 
of  the  territory  covered  by  the  local 
creamery. 

There  wore  777,4  39  cows  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  season  1916-17, 
that  produeed  125,800,000  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  as  compared  with  633,733 
cows  for  the  1910-11  season,  that 
produced  »0. 000, 000  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat.  showing  in  the  average  an 
increase  of  about  19  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  per  head  for  the  period,  as  a 
result  of  the  attention  given  to  the 
improvement  of  dairy  herds. 

The  Sacramento-Yolo  Cow  Testing 
Association,  at  its  regular  meeting 
on  May  1,  voted  to  disband  and  turn 
its  testing  apparatus  over  to  the 
new  association,  a  department  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Farm  Bureau, 
organized  May  18.  This  association 
formerly  had  1000  cows,  but  de- 
creased to  500  and  was  no  longer 
paying.  Sufficient  number  of  cows 
have  been  signed  up  by  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  to  make  1200  in  the 
new  association. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Many  earloads  of  fat  cattle  and 
sheep  are  moving  out  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  destined  for  Kansas  City. 

Exeter  last  week  shipped  five 
loads  of  beef  steers  and  a  large 
number  of  calves.  The  steers  brought 
12 Vic  per  pound  on  the  hoof. 

The  total  export  shipments  of  beef 
products  for  the  first  twenty  days  of 
April  were  49,698,970  pounds,  as 
compared  with  46,399,913  pounds 
for  the  first  twenty  days  in  March. 

The  California  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that  the  na- 
tional parks  of  this  State  be  turned 
over,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  West- 
ern stockmen  to  furnish  larger  pro- 
duction of  food  essentials. 

At  a  meeting  of  cattlemen  held 
in  Merced,  addressed  by  L.  A.  Nares, 
representing  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, a  committee  was  appointed  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  livestock 
men  locally  for  greater  production, 
and  to  fight  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional parks  for  grazing  purposes. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Commission,  meetings  of  the 
•cattlemen  of  the  State  are  to  be 
held  throughout  the  State  this  sum- 
mer. Sunday,  June  16,  has  been  set 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Humboldt  cat- 


tlemen at  Eureka,  with  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association,  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Federal 
Livestock  Association. 

The  association  of  California  cat- 
tlemen, in  process  of  formation  for 
some  months  past,  is  now  completed 
and  in  working  order.  A  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  counties  has 
been  called  to  gather  at  Davis  in 
June.  The  association  expects  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  to  have  a  hand  in 
determining  marketing  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  stock  in- 
dustry of  the  State. 

Owing  to  the  large  yield  of  wheat 
in  Australia  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing tonnage  to  ship  it,  a  number  of 
prominent  men  and  officials  there 
are  advocating  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle,  taking  the 
position  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  beef,  and  that 
it  can  be  more  advantageously  ship- 
ped in  the  future  than  wheat,  es- 
pecially after  the  war. 

Cattlemen  have  been  ordered  off 
the  range  of  the  Pacific  Portland 
Cement  Company  along  the  north 
fork  of  the  American  river  and 
sheepmen  will  soon  occupy  the  dis- 
tricts. For  years  the  unfenced  range 
along  the  canyon  between  the  mid- 
dle fork  and  to  and  above  Apple- 
gate  has  been  used  by  cattlemen  for 
an  all-year  range,  but  this  year  they 
are  requested  to  come  to  the  office 
and  settle  and  remove  their  cattle 
at  once,  as  the  range  has  been 
leased  to  sheepmen. 


Swine 

Buyers  of  hogs  from  the  East,  El 
Paso  and  Bisbee  are  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley for  hogs. 

The  total  export  shipments  of  pork 
products  for  the  first  20  days  of 
April  were  198,007,343  pounds,  as 
compared  with  187,555,642  pounds 
for  the  first  20  days  of  March. 

Speaking  to  the  California  swine 
breeders  at  Davis  last  week,  Food 
Administrator  Ralph  Merritt  said 
"California  has  supplied  more  food 
to  the  allies  per  capita  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union." 

The  death  rate  in  swine  from  all 
diseases  for  the  year  ending  March, 
191S.  announced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
42.1  per  1,000,  is  the  lowest  in  thir- 
ty-five years,  according  to  the  re- 
cords kept  during  that  period. 

Hogs  are  high  in  value  in  Canada, 
prices  running  from  $20  to  $20.75  a 
hundredweight.  Owing  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  feed,  some  are  being  turned 
off  as  soon  as  drovers  will  take 
them.  Young  pigs  are  very  hard  to 
procure,  as  owners  seem  to  want  to 
do  the  finishing. 

Municipal  hog  raising  in  Paris 
on  a  large  scale  may  result  from  the 
war.  Hog  raising  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  remedy  for  the  lack  of 
food  and  the  superabundance  of 
rotting  waste.  Vegetable  garbage 
and  greasy  substances  in.  the  boxes 
over  which  Parisians  have  been 
stumbling  nightly  since  the  war 
would,  it  is  asserted,  fatten  100,000 
hogs  each  year,  and  pork  is  now 
worth  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

Sheep 

A  cargo  of  16,876  bales  of  wool 
has  arrived  at  a  Pacific  port.  The 
wool  comes  from  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  sheep  in  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties  have  all  been  sheared;  and 
as  the  feed  has  all  dried  up  and  get- 
ting short,  they  will  be  started  for 
the  mountain  pastures  soon.  In  most 
sections  the  grass  seeded  very  short 
and  unless  the  rains  come  early  this 
fall,  the  feed  situation  will  be 
serious. 


finds  health  conditions  generally 
good  throughout  the  county,  though 
several  cases  of  rabies  are  reported. 

Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  57  mar- 
kets during  April,  1918,  compared 
to  April,  1917,  show  an  increase  In 
receipts  and  shipments,  according  to 
the  final  stockyards  report  for  April 
issued  May  18  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Receipts  of  cattle  were: 
2,015,536;  hogs,  3,676,181;  and 
sheep,  1,132,832,  the  increases  be- 
ing 33,  23.4.  and  5  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

Receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs  at  44 
cities  in  April  showed  increases  over 
the  receipts  in  April  a  year  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  stockyards  report  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Figures  for 
April,  1918,  from  the  44  cities, 
which  include  all  large  yards,  were: 
Cattle  1,901,582;  hogs  3,527,536  and 
sheep  974,829.  Figures  for  April, 
1917,  at  the  same  cities  were:  Cat- 
tle 1,431,942;  hogs  2,866,563,  and 
sheep  1,027,784. 


LOS  ANGELES  LIVE  STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Liberty  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  Oct.  12-26,  called  at 
this  office  last  week.  Los  Angeles 
has  secured  the  money  to  put  up  a 
great  show  this  coming  fall,  not 
only  for  stock,  but  for  fruit,  agri- 
culture and  machinery,  also  a  trac- 
tor demonstration.  Live  stock  will 
be  featured  the  last  week.  Mr. 
Thomas  stated  that  the  premium 
list  would  be  issued  soon,  that  as  it 
concerned  stock  it  would  be  found 
to  be  very  liberal — nearly  $34,000 
being  offered  in  prizes.  Breeders 
this  year  will  have  unusually  fine 
opportunities  in  the  shows.  The 
State  Fair,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  shows,  also  Portland  and 
the  county  fairs  will  give  good  prize 
money  besides  offering  splendid  ad- 
vertising chances.  

Use  baking  soda  to  clean  the  milk 
vessels.    It  Is  better  than  soap. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr.  Frank  Griffith,  county  live- 
stock   inspector    of    Kings  county, 


Handle  Your  Hay  Crop 

With  Less  Help 

You'll  get  your  hay  crop  in 
faster  and  with  less  help,  saving 
both  time  and  money,  if  you  equip 
your  barn  with 

Louden 
Hay  Tools 

Whether  you  wish  to  put  up 
your  hay  with  forks  or  slings, 
from  end  or  center  driveway,  with 
horse  or  engine,  we  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Louden  outfit  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Louden  Slings,  Forks, 
Track,  Carriers.  Power  Hoists, 
etc.  We  include  big  book  of  barn 
plans,  free  also. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angele 


Louden 
Carry-All 
Sling 
Carrier. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


MAD  EWE  L 


rACE  PiPI 


/^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Msdewell  Loaf  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  lenfth.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  Tins 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itsell. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  Is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

ws  Oat— kar^  a— |     Dl  ItinC     absolutely  hydraullcolly  and  automatically 
IXIXVJVjri     r  UlVIr  3    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

  Write  tor  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Ofllce  at  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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SUGAR  BEET  VALUES  AGAIN. 

In  an  effort  to  present  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  beet 
growers  especially,  all  available  data 
bearing  upon  values  of  sugar  beets 
and  beet  sugar,  we  have  drawn  on 
statements  emanating  from  both 
sides  of  the  sugar  beet  controversy, 
hoping  that  our  readers  would  be 
able  to  make  their  own  deductions 
from  the  various  contentions  put 
forth,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  both 
satisfactory  and  intelligent.  Our 
brief  item  on  this  ^ubject  in  last 
week's  issue  is  taken  exception  to  by 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  whose 
representative  called  at  the  Rural 
Press  office  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  company's  view- 
point. He  says  that  the  statement 
that  the  American  farmer  will  re- 
ceive $8.25  to  $10  per  ton  for  his 
beets  against  $14.48  paid  in  France 
and  $14.56  in  Germany  is  mislead- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  price  paid 
in  America  is  for  the  short  ton,  and 
the  European  price  is  for  the  long 
ton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  contends 
further,  the  American  farmer  will  re- 
ceive for  this  year's  crop  $9.50  to 
$10  per  ton  against  $12.94  ($14.48 
long  ton),  to  be  paid  in  France  and 
$13  ($14.56  long  ton),  to  be  paid  in 
Germany.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
International  Sugar  Committe,  and 
published  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Week- 
ly Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
show  prices  for  refined  sugar  on  May 
1st,  1918,  as  follows:  New  York, 
$7.30;  Paris,  $12.28  (increase  con- 
templated); Rome,  $26.35;  London, 
$12.59. 

If  we  compare,  he  says,  the  $9.50 
to  $10  price  to  be  paid  for  beets  in 
America  to  the  $12.94  price  in 
France  and  the  $7.30  price  for  sugar 
at  New  York,  as  against  $12.28  in 
Paris,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price 
paid  in  America  for  beets  is  even 
more  favorable  than  that  paid  in 
France.  To  make  the  prices  in  the 
two  countries  comparable,  either  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  in  United 
States  should  be  $10.27  per  bag,  or 
the  price  of  beets  in  France  $16.40 
per  ton  instead  of  $12.94  as  at  pres- 
ent paid. 

Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  of  Elma,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  an  informative  little  pam- 
phlet, "Do  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle 
Pay?"  He  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  without  charge,  to  anyone 
writing  for  it. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rates  in  this  directory,  3e  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding  stock  scarce.  Next  winter  will 
seo  the  greatest  shortage  of  hogs  and  the 
highest  prices  ever  known.  Prepare  now  by 
petting  some  Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — 
the  prolific,  easy  feeding  money-makers.  Prices 
reasonable:  satisfaction  guaranteed:  every- 
thing immune.  Send  for  valuable  free  book- 
let, "Hogs  for  profit."  Ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  but  write  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A  Marsh- 
Strong  Bldg..  Los  Angelee.  

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  It  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook.  Paradise,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  (an  unusual  opportunity) — 6 
Superba  spring  gilts,  ready  to  breed.  For 
quick  sale.  I  have  made  a  price  of  $50  each. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal.  .  

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
sell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning,  Woodland.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi,  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  County.  Cal 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
Hp.    Lemoore.  Cal.  ____ 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  In  the  State.  $20 
Bp.  .  M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  ' 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

RKAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland -Chin  an.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas;  large  type;  best  quality.  

Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows  and 
gilts  ale  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  just  13  months 
old.    C.  B  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Sunerbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  Prices 
upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon 
San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception- 
ally fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable 
Qlenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Pass  Robles  Cal 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Gee.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


MAIM.EWOODE  RANCH,  CALISTOGA, 
CALIFORNIA,  offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall 
and  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  con- 
sistent  with  quality  and  breeding. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.  

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish,  Laws,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  W.  Sacramento. 
Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.    Hoplnnd,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California.  

Duroc-Jerseys. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  beet  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal. 


NOTHING  TO  OFFER  from  my  medium-type 
Duroc  herd  at  present.  Send  your  check  for 
$15  and  receive  a  fine  sow  weanling,  registered 
and  crated.  May  15.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal.  

HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13's  Taxpayer. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSETS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
ftcld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

DUROC^JFRSEYS — Sold  out.  Pigs  by  the 
Junior  Champion  and  out  of  winning  sows  In 
May.    Frederick  M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal.   


DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding:  service 
boars;  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clintie  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock     W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  Cal.     


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


DOS  HERMANOS  UTILITY  DUROCS — Hans 
Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


Hampshire* 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley.  


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HnMeins. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CLEAN  HIGH  PRODUCING 
DAIRY  CATTLE  in  numbers,  or  if  you  want 
just  one  first-class  family  cow,  come  to  this 
sale.  75  grade  Holsteins,  20  grade  Jerseys,  at 
public  auction.  Herd  in  cow  testing  association 
for  three  years,  records  announced  at  sale; 
tuberculin  tested  regularly  for  past  7  years; 
last  test  by  Deputy  State  Veterinarian.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1918,  no  reactors.  Sold  subject  to 
tuberculin  test  by  the  buyer.  Holsteins  mostly 
first,  second  and  third  calf  granddaugh- 
ters of  King  Segls  Pontiac  Emperor  and  Lo- 
rena  Korndyke,  both  grand  champion  bulls  at 
California  State  Fair.  Jerseys  bought  as 
calves  from  noted  Mitchell  herd  that  has  been 
tcstod  for  butterfat  regularly  for  ten  years. 
All  heifers  in  sale  out  of  dams  that  made 
over  300  pounds  butterfat  in  one  year.  Only 
two  cows  with  blemished  udders  in  herd.  Cat- 
tle loaded  on  cars  free  of  charge.     Terms:  $100 


and  under,  cash;  over  $100,  six  months'  time 
with  7  per  cent  bankable  note;  3  per  cent  dis- 
count for  cash  on  sums  over  $100.  Owner 
donates  heifer  that  will  be  sold  for  benefit  of 
Red  Cross,  and  Red  Cross  lunch  will  be  serv- 
ed. Sale  will  be  held  on  Win.  Walt  Ranch, 
2  Vi  miles  northeast  of  Napa,  California,  10 
A.  M„  Saturday,  June  15,  1918.  Owner.  Wm. 
Watt,  Napa;  Auctioneer.  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark, 
Modesto;  Sales  Manager,  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sacra- 
mento. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany.  Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 


SUNNY  BROOK    RANCH.    WILLITS,  CAL., 

offers  their  herd  sire.  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


PACKWOOD  FARM  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEINS—Herd  sire,  Prince  Hiske  Walker, 
whose  full  sister  made  a  State  record  of 
34.25  lbs.  in  7  days.  Bulls  ready  for  service 
out  of  cows  with  records  from  23  to  31  lbs. 
W.  F.  Mitchell.  Prop.,  Visalia.   


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — -Straight  deep 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 
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heifers  for  sale,  one,  two  and  three  years 
old.  20  coming  fresh  this  fall.  H.  E.  Helms, 
Dixon,  Cal.  


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whlttier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    B.  R.  Putz,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R   O.'  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  4-year-old  Holstein  bull, 
more  white  than  black,  easily  handled  Tu- 
berculin tested.     N.  Rouff.  Palmdale,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto, 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A,  B. 
437,  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
nrodiieers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BREEDER  OF  HOLBTEIN-FRIESIAN  CAT- 
TLE— Dr.  Ben  Stetson.  Napa.  Cal. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN   BULLS — $50  to 

$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


.EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 


TWENTY  CHOICB  MILCH  COWS  for  sale. 
R.  D.  Westfall,  Colusa. 


Jerseys 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records:  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford,  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Gresnough. 
Merced.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Havworth.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Pnrvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Gnemseys 


HIDDEN   VALLET   FARM  GUERNSEYS — 

Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.    Bull  calves  for  sale.    A.  J. 

Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  In  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sals.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Ssntee.  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley, 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable.  


Ayrnhlrss 


NORA  BEL    FARM  AYRSHIRE* — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AVRSHIRES  AND  DURHAM* 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Qeo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada.  

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  I.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch ,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  lor  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  UERE1  ORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  C i ty.  Cal.  .  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  UNREGISTERED—" 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada,  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt,  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short-' 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  May- 
fleld.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WillUs! 
Cal. 

 SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  year- 
ling and  two-year-old  Shropshire  rams.  Singles 
or  car  lots.  Call  or  write  me.  J.  R.  Bloom, 
Dixon.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.   

KAUPKE™  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders _and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCH  ERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E., 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada   

FOR  SALE: — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero, 
Cal.  '  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford,  owners.   

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ELDERSLEY  FARM— Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle — Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best: 
excellent  individuals;  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware.  Live  Oak. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  640- 

acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.    For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  dairy  cows  and  heifers. 
Also  "California  Noble  Peer,"  very  gentle: 
registered  bull.  Wm.  C.  Oeete,  Box  183.  Da- 
vis, Cal. 


ARHOTT  &  CO.  HAY  PRE55  HEADQUARTERS 


On/y  Two  Men 

to  Pun 
£a$y  on  Afen 
and  Team- 


THE  AUTO  FEDAN- 

Means  One  Less  Man" 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  -  Self  Feed- 
f/o  Ganger-  Smoothest  Bales -Easily  ffoved- 
and  Set  -  Extra  Po^ver -Simple  -  Durable  - 
Guaranteed  -  Sold  on  Easy  Paym'ents  Cat^ix,  Maud  Frfc 

-TnEANHARBOR  '35^ 

Especially  Jtront 
for  Alfalfa  -  feel 
Hopper  only  3$  Inc/m 
from  Ground  - 
Largest  feed 
Open  in  a  - 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY  I 

118  so  LosAnqelcs  St-  Los  Angeles  | 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  coiled  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earji 
Asrmotors,  making  tn em  self 
ins.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  ond| 
keeps  out  dust  an  ' 
rain. The  Splash  Oil  in 
System  constant], 
floods  evsrybearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze?  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  toad 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel   Framo  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 
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Some  Dollar  Stretchers  for  Dairymen 
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them  fce  ready  to  turn  out,  but  a 
very  persistent  milker  may  require 
one  more  milking  after  three  days. 

Thla  man  never  milks  such  cows 
clean,  but  if  there  are  any  clots  he 
milka  until  they  are  removed,  as 
otherwise  udder  troubles  would  be 
liable  to  arise  after  the  cow  fresh- 
ened. The  cows  are  dried  off  so  that 
they  have  from  six  to  eight  weeks' 
rest  before  calving. 

DKVEI.OriNO    AN    UNBALANCED  UDDER. 

The  drying  off  period  affords  a 
good  opportunity  to  improve  the 
shape  of  a  cow's  udder — especially 
that  of  a  young  heifer.  Very  often 
the  two  front  quarters  are  smaller 
than  the  hind  quarters,  and  in  such 
a  case  the  front  teats  should  be 
milked  about  two  weeks  longer  than 
the  back  ones. 

The  development  of  a  quarter  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  amount  it  is  used,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  change  that  can 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  an  udder 
by  trying  this  simple  little  stunt. 
When  the  cow  freshens  again  there 
will  be  a  much  better  balance  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  quarters; 
in  many  cases  the  cows  will  have 
almost  perfectly  balanced  udders. 

GENEEOUS  FEEDING  PAYS. 

What  has  been  said  about  gener- 
ous feeding  of  dry  cows  applies  with 
just  as  much  force  to  the  feeding  of 
milking  cows.  The  old  idea  that  a 
good  dairy  cow  had  to  be  thin 
enough  so  that  you  could  hang  your 
hat  on  her  anywhere  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  The  theory  was  that  the 
feed  consumed,  went  to  produce  milk 
instead  of  meat,  but  it  was  found 
that  such  cows  would  not  hold  up 
as  long,  and  would  not  continue  to 
produce  for  as  many  years  as  those 
in  better  flesh;  also  they  were  more 
susceptible  to  diseases. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  cows 
that  seem  to  convert  all  extra  feed 
into  fat  instead  of  milk,  and  such 
cows  should  be  hot-footed  to  mar- 
ket. But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
good  producing  cow  naturally  car- 
ries a  well-rounded  frame — filled  out 
with  flesh,  not  fat — and  if  kept  in 
this  condition  she  will  return  a  bet- 
ter profit  than  when  fed  only  enough 
to  make  the  milk  she  is  producing. 

Furthermore — -don't  overlook  this 
important  fact — a  cow  in  good  flesh 
will  test  higher  than  a  scrawny  ani- 
mal. There  are  many  authentic  cases 
on  record  where  farmers,  who  tested 
all  of  their  cows,  decided  to  sell  off 
certain  cows  because  they  tested  too 
low.  But  these  cows  were  in  poor 
flesh,  so  their  owners  fed  them 
more  liberally  in  order  to  get  them 
in  a  condition  to  attract  the  butch- 
ers. As  the  cows  improved  in  flesh 
their  tests  improved,  and  finally 
they  did  so  well  that  their  owners 
decided  not  to  sell  them.  They  kept 
the  cows  in  better  flesh  thereafter, 
and  they  continued  to  be  good  test- 
ers and  profitable  producers. 

A  LAVISH  RATION  NOT  NECESSARY. 

The  liberal  feeding  suggested  does 
not  mean  the  lavish  use  of  high- 
priced  concentrates.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  debatable  question  right  now 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  the 
average  farmer  with  a  grade  herd 
to  feed  any  grain  at  all.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  even  if  the  extra  cost 
of  the  grain  is  not  paid  back  at 
once  through  increased  production,  a 
liberal  grain  ration  will  be  found 
profitable  in  the  long  run  in  the 


persistency  Of  the  cow,  the  increased 
vigor  of  her  calf,  her  more  regular 
breeding,  tier  general  health,  etc. 
But  in  these  strenuous  times,  just 
as  we  are  obliged  to  use  cheaper 
substitutes  for  wheat  on  our  own 
table,  so  we  should  plan  to  keep 
Bossy  on  as  cheap  a  ration  as  pos- 
sible without  undermining  her 
health  or  handicapping  her  in  any 
way  for  either  producing  or  repro- 
ducing. 

COW    CRAVES    VARIETY    AS    DOES  THE 
HUMAN. 

But  even  if  no  grain  is  fed,  the 
cow  should  have  variety  in  her 
food.  If  she  is  given  the  same  thing 
morning  and  night,  every  day  in  the 
week,  she  soon  tires  of  it.  And  as 
she  does  not  crave  it  she  gradually 
eats  less  and  less  of  it.  Conse- 
quently, as  digestive  organs  develop 
only  through  exercise,  her  digestive 
organs  soon  begin  to  shrink  in  size, 
and  as  time  goes  on  she  is  not  ca- 
pable of  consuming  so  much  food, 
and  cannot  produce  as  much  milk. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  give  her 
the  necessary  variety  without  hav- 
ing a  big  variety  of  foods.  I  have 
always  been  a  great  lover  of  eggs, 
and  years  ago  I  told  my  wife  that 
I  wanted  two  boiled  eggs  for  break- 
fast every  day  in  the  year.  But 
soon  I  tired  of  them.  Then  we  tried 
cooking  them  in  different  ways.  One 
morning  they  would  be  boiled,  the 
next  fried,  the  next  poached,  the 
next  scrambled,  then  an  omelet,  and 
then  back  to  boiled  eggs.  We  have 
kept  this  up  for  several  years,  and 
although  we  really  have  the  same 
food  every  morning,  it  is  served  in 
such  different  ways  that  we  never 
tire  of  it. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  VARIETY. 

Similarly,  alfalfa  can  be  served 
to  cows  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so 
that, they  will  always  relish  it  and 
will  consume  it  in  the  great  quan- 
tities necessary  for  heavy  produc- 
tion. At  my  ranch  we  have  put  the 
grade  cows  on  a  war-time  ration 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  alfalfa, 
and  the  results  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. 

We  chop  all  cured  alfalfa  hay, 
and  the  cows  have  this  chopped  hay 
before  them  at  all  times  in  their 
corral.  Then  every  day  the  chore 
boy  cuts  a  load  of  green  alfalfa — 
just  enough  for  one  feeding — and 
this  is  given  to  the  cows  in  their 
mangers  in  the  dairy  barn  while 
they  are  being  milked  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Then  for  the  morning  feed  we 
prepare  the  night  before  a  ration 
made  up  of  one-half  chopped  alfalfa 
(or  rather  alfalfa  and  barley,  as  we 
use  the  first  cutting  and  it  is  about 
one-half  barley  from  the  seeding 
done  during  the  early  winter),  and 
the  other  half  a  mixture  of  nine 
parts  beet  pulp  and  one  part  coco- 
nut oil  meal.  After  mixing  all  to- 
gether, we  soak  over  night  in  mo- 
lasses water  made  from  one  part  of 
black  strap  molasses  and  nine  parts 
of  water. 

Thus  the  cows  get  ah'alfa  in  three 
different  forms — dry  chopped,  fresh 
cut,  and  soaked  with  other  ingre- 
dients. They  never  seem  to  tire  of 
it  in  any  of  the  different  forms,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  feed, 
we  are  getting  better  returns  than 
when  we  used  grains  and  mill-feeds. 

TRY  DOUBLE  STRIPPING. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about   the   excellent   records  being 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Y  ear=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYPICLD,  (At. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  stpply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  brcedittg. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Vfoodalde  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SnORTHORN  CATTLE       H  L>  )V1  fi  N  n  A  I   F?    CCi  R.  D.  >'•.  1 

1)1  ROC-JERSEY    SWINE   VKHlWHUrtLC    V*V/.     REDWOOD    CITY,  DAI* 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FAKM  HERDS. 


H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

MOPLAIND.  CAL, 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Ruildinx 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  seal  la  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection  If  It  Is  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  doa't  use 
it.  Only  the  orinnal  carries  this 
«i  (mature. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA,  HANS. 
AMARTT.LQ.  TEX. 


For  Blackleg: 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 
Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calve*  against  Blackles;  with 

— only  rlne  handling  of  each  calf — haa 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Bryson  Bit..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Shropshire 
Yearling  Bucks 

JONES  BROS.,  Box  426  WOODLAND.  CAL. 


30 


30 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


May  25,  lttS 
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made  by  the  cows  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital herd  at  Napa,  and  we  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  results 
of  their  plan  of  milking  three  times 
a  day.  Of  course,  it  is  customary 
to  milk  cows  on  test  three  and  even 
four  times  a  day,  but  the  day  is 
coming  when  all  herds  will  be 
milked  three  times  and  when  all 
cows  that  do  not  produce  enough  to 
justify  thi«  one  extra  milking  will 
be  sent  to  the  butcher.  According 
to  experiments  already  made,  this 
three-time  method  will  increase  a 
cow's  proihtetion  fully  40  per  cent 
at  a  very  small  increase  in  the  feed- 
ing cost. 

But  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
unusual  conditions  existing  at  pres- 
ent, you  cannot  consider  adopting 
such  a  plan.  If  so,  then  try  the 
double  stripping  method.  Milk  your 
cows  in  the  usual  way  and  strip 
just  as  clean  as  you  ever  did.  Then 
when  you  have  finished  the  last 
cow  in  your  string,  start  in  on  the 
first  one  again. 

You  will  get  nothing  but  strip- 
pings,    and   mighty   little   at  that. 


You  will  poo-hoo  the  idea  when  you 
see  how  little  extra  milk  you  get, 
but  to  give  the  method  a  fair  trial, 
just  test  these  strippings  separately. 
You  know  it  is  said  that  you  should 
milk  cows  clean,  not  only  because  it 
makes  them  keep  up  their  flow 
longer  but  also  because  the  strip- 
pings are  the  richest  part  of  the 
milk  you  get.  And  you  will  nnd 
that  these  strippings  secured  from 
milking  the  cows  a  second  time  will 
be  almost  pure  cream.  They  won't 
give  you  much  extra  skim  milk  for 
the  hogs,  but  if  you  are  selling  but- 
terfat  to  the  creamery  they  will  add 
many  dollars  to  your  cream  check, 
or  if  you  are  selling  whole  milk  you 
will  have  better  satisfied  customers. 

Yes,  folks,  there  is  good  money  to 
be  made  in  dairying  today,  if  we 
will  "keep  the  saddle  girth  tight" 
and  pay  attention  to  the  little  de- 
tails that  make  for  success.  And,  as 
a  rule,  we  shall  find  that  the  man 
who  can't  make  a  satisfactory  profit 
from  his  dairy  doesn't  know  any 
more  about  real  milk  producing 
than  Kaiser  Bill  knows  about  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 


Swine  Breeders'  Annual  Meeting 


[Writter    for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

"The  best  ever,"  was  the  verdict 
'  of    all    who    attended    the  annual 
meeting    or    the    California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  May  16th  and  17th. 

Breeders  went  there,  not  primar- 
ily to  be  entertained,  but  to  be  in- 
•  structed,  and  they  went  home  feel- 
ing that  they  had  been  well  repaid 
for  their  expenditure  of  time  and, 
effort.  Aever  before  was  such  an 
instructive  program  prepared;  never 
before  were  so  many  prominent  men 
heard  at  one  gathering.  There  was 
not  a  dull  moment  in  the  two  days' 
session;  there  was  hardly  a  sentence 
uttered  that  did  not  have  a  prac- 
tical, money-making  value. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  cordially 
welcomed  the  visiting  breeders  to 
the  farm,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Prof.  Gordea  H.  True,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  chairman  of  the  Live- 
stock Commission  for  the  California 
Food  Administration.  Prof.  True 
gave  assurance  that  because  of  a 
very  heavy  wheat  crop  this  year 
substitute*  would  not  have  to  be 
used  in  making  flour,  and  other 
grains,  ssch  as  barley  and  milo, 
would  be  eheap  enough  so  that  it 
would  pay  to  sell  them  through 
hogs. 

Prof.'  C.  W.  Rubel,  assistant  State 
leader  of  Farm  Advisors,  told  of  the 
successful  work  being  done  in  mar- 
keting hegs  through  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau sales,  and  in  increasing  the 
production  ef  pork  by.  having  farm- 
ers sign  pledges  to  keep  more  hogs. 


FARMERS 


NOT  A  POISON 


POWERFUL 


DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CALF  SCOURS 

Breeders  testify  that  B.K  stopt  scouts. 
It  U  powerful  In  killing  germs,  yet  mild  and 
beating.  Relieves  irritation,  stops  infection. 
Easy,  simple  and  cheap  treatment. 

Write  for  evidence  from  users.    Get  our 
free  book  "Save  Every  Calf*  trom  your  deal- 
er    B-K  Is  on  sale  at  drug  and  general 
stores.   Dealers  wanted  fn  every  town. 
General  laboratories,  Madison.  Wis. 
j422  So.  Dickinson  Si. 


<w  a a :<t».B» -a     a  <w  bp -a fl 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Slock   and  Weanlings  of  both  eezea 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINKLAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


by  R.  IT.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles.] 

Dean'  Thos.  F.  Hunt  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  gave  a 
talk  on  "Food  Production"  that  was 
too  good  to  condense,  and  we  hope 
to  publish  it  in  full  in  a  later  issue. 
He  has  a  plan  for  making  food  both 
cheap  and  abundant  that  should  be 
followed   in   every  household. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Madson  gave  a  very 
instructive  talk  on  "Forage  Crops 
for  California"  and  he  was  followed 
by  Prof.  C.  M.  Vestal,  who  gave  the 
results  of  recent  milo  maize  feeding 
experiments.  These  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  issue. 

F.  L.  Washburn  of  the  Western 
Meat  Co.  of  San  Francisco  gave  the 
breeders  sound,  practical  advice  on 
feeding  hogs  so  as  to  get  the  top 
prices,  and  asked  for  well-finished 
hogs  averaging  about  225  pounds. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hayes  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  breeders  when  he  exhibited 
the  carcass  of  a  hog  that  had  been 
condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and 
showed  how  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination.  His  demonstration 
proved  a  most  valuable  i  one. 

The  best  came  last,  when  Food 
Commissioner  Ralph  P.  Merritt  gave 
a  magnetic  talk  on  "Food  Conserva- 
tion" that  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  every  listener.  He  praised  as 
well  as  pleaded  and  made  the  wel- 
come announcement  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  California  has 
provided  more  food  for  the  allies 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
He  urged  the  association  to  expand 
so  as  to  take  on  war  problems  in- 
stead of  merely  working  for  the  rais- 
ing of  better  hogs. 

At  the  annual  banquet  speeches 
were  made  by  Sec.  Chas.  W.  Paine 
of  the  State  Fair  Association;  C.  R. 
Thomas  of  the  Liberty  Fair  at  Los 
Angeles;  Dean  Van  Norman,  R.  H. 
Whitten,  Frank  B.  Anderson,  and 
others. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  C.  B. 
Cunningham;  vice-president,  A.  D. 
McCarty;  secretary-treasurer,  Prof. 
J.  I.  Thompson;  directors,  Elmer 
Lamb.  R.  K.  Walker,  R.  H.  Whit- 
ten, M.  Bassett,  Frank  B.  Ander- 
son and  James  Mills.  The  directors 
have  pledged  themselves  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  President  Cun- 
ningham to  take  up  new  problems 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  yean  at 
widely  separated  show 
rings,  under  many  dif- 
ferent judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland 
Chinas  have  been  con- 
sistent prize-winners  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  Is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Sew,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1015;  Sacramento,  1916.  *30  crP' 

FAIR   DEALING,   UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE.   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 


7VI.  BASSETT 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Mr.Farmer: 

You  can't  get 
along  without 
a  Pull,  so  buy 
a  good  pair  of 
mules  from 

Burrell  and 
Corey 

Breeders  and  Importe  rs 


OP 


JACKS  and 
JENNETS 

Hanford,  Cal. 


ij  SELDOM  SEE 

ytj  a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hont 
'    may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hii 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBING 

*^        **D£  MARK  Rt<Sa>:S  .->.  o 


Ovt ill  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
tha  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2.50  per 

battlt  delirered.  Datcrlbe  your  cue  for  ipeclal  initructioni, 
and  Book  8  R free.  ABSORBING.  JR.,  the  anti- 
septic liniment  for  mankind,  reduce!  Painful  Swelling!. 
Enlirred  Glandi.  Went,  Bruiiet,  Varicoie  Velnt;  alliri 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  dniffiiti  or 
delirered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  poatpald  for  10c. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  86  Ttmols  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale 

1000  one  and  two-year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and 
Purebred  Ewes 

For  further  particulars  call  or 
address: 
C.  E.  BARNHART 
Phone  No.  251-F-2        Suisun,  Cal. 


created  by  the  war,  and  the  associa- 
tion expects  to  do  much  important 
work  during  the  coming  year. 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 

Blackleg  Filtrate 

and 

Blackleg  Tissue 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cotter's  Blackleg:  Filtrate  posi- 
tively protects  against  Blaek- 
leg. 

Cutter's  Blackleg;  AErgressin, 
made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 
Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag- 
gressln  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 
Both  have  given  100%  protection 

wherever  used. 
Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate  $2.00 

50      "         "  "  8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

IT.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  Is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gresslns  differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.   

While  these  new  "germ  tree  ▼ne- 
clnes"    have    advantages  that 

should  be  known  to  every 
stockraiser,  we  see  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  trom  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Ont  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  tie 
advantage. 

Prlcest 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  Si.no 
50     "  "         "  4J00 

10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.60 
50     "        'r         "  "  0.00 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cntter  prodnota.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


The  Catter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  a.  licenied) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK 
Poxtpuid  $8.    Pacific  Karat 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for   Pacific  Rural  Press   by  Raima  SwaysEood,  Pomona.] 


BRIGHT    OUTLOOK    FOR  POUL- 
TRYMAN. 


After  talking  with  several  of  our 
leading  poultrymen,  I  find  very  lit- 
tle pessimism  regarding  the  out- 
look for  the  poultry  industry.  Egg 
prices  have  so  far  been  higher  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  poultrymen  in  this  locality; 
but  there  is  danger  from  too  many 
eggs  being  put  in  storage,  because 
the  consumption  of  eggs  is  not  be- 
ing properly  encouraged.  Some  say 
people  ean't  pay  the  price,  but  the 
price  of  eggs  is  low  compared  to  the 
price  paid  for  meat. 

Poultrymen,  everywhere  around 
here,  are  optimistic.  One  of  the 
best  signs  of  judging  the  conditions 
of  the  poultry  business  is  the  baby 
chick  business,  and  there  is  not  one 
hatcher  I  come  in  contact  with  but 
says:  "If  I  hatched  a  thousand 
chicks  where  I  hatch  one  hundred, 
I  could  sell  all  of  them."  This  is 
a  sure  sign  of  just  what  people 
think  of  the  poultry  business.  Chicks 
are  spoken  for  one,  two  and  even 
three  months  in  advance. 

I  am  sometimes  asked:  "Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  make  $2  a 
head  from  chickens  under  present 
prices  for  feed?"  I  say  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  it  is  being  done 
right  around  Pomona  by  men  who 
keep  actual  count  of  every  dollar 
expended  and  every  dollar  brought 
in.  Rut  I  will  say  this:  none  of 
the  men  who  make  the  statements 
flepemd  on  eggs  alone;  they  have  the 
hen  that  is  an  all-purpose  hen,  lays 
a  normal  amount  of  eggs,  then 
brings  in  a  fair  price  for  meat.  Any 
of  the  medium  or  heavy  breeds  an- 
swer this  dual  purpose,  and  so  far 
as  I  tan  find  out  these  are  the  only 
poultrymen  who  can  make  $2  a  hen 
under  present  conditions. 

The  long,  cool  spring  is  helping 
those  who  hatch  or  buy  late  hatched 
chicks  to  raise  them  more  econom- 
ically than  the  early  chicks  were 
raised.  And  it  is  none  too  late  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  green  feed, 
either  alfalfa,  kale,  dwarf  essex  rape 
or  cabbage;  any  or  all  of  these  will 
make  rapid  growth  and  save  other 
feeds. 

Another  way  to  economize  is  in 
labor.  Larger  houses  tend  to  de- 
crease labor,  but  whether  they  do 
the  same  for  the  profits,  each  one 
must  try  for  himself.  Some  claim 
to  get  better  results  from  large 
houses,  and  in  dealing  with  Leg- 
horn hens,  given  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  scratching  material,  I  rather 
favor  keeping  them  under  intensive 
conditions,  thus  getting  all  the  eggs 
they  are  capable  of  producing  in 
two  years  at  most. 

With  the  larger  breeds  smaller 
houses  must  be  used,  and  this  in- 
creases the  labor  problem.  There 
are  not  many  exclusive  egg  farms 
in  this  soction.  Nearly  everybody 
keeps  a  dual  purpose  hen,  or  they 
have  two  or  more  breeds,  so  that  if 
they  lose  out  on  one  the  returns 
from  the  other  act  as  an  offset  and 
keeps  them  on  the  hopeful  bench. 
Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
mourners'  bench  is  generally  empty 
in  this  section.  We  all  live  In  hope 
of  a  better  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
market  balks  on  us  we  still  have  a 
hope  that  tomorrow  it  will  go  up; 
And  nearly  always  it  does  go  up. 


It  becomes  more  apparent  each 
day  that  the  man  who  loses  out  on 
the  poultry  business  is  the  man  who 
plods  along  in  the  same  old  ruts  he 
has  been  in  for  years.  He  does  not 
read  and  learn  of  the  changes  that 
are  being  made;  he  cannot  buy 
wheat,  the  feed  he  has  always  used, 
and  you  can't  tell  him  that  other 
feeds  are  just  as  good  if  he  will 
learn  how  to  use  them  intelligently. 
No,  sir,  you  can't  tell  him;  he 
knows.  That  settles  the  argument, 
because  when  a  man  knows  he 
knows — and  no  living  man  or  thing 
can  teach  him  anything.  To  learn 
we  must  be  "as  a  little  child" — re- 
ceptive to  the  facts — and  it's  the 
teachable  men  and  women  who  are 
making  a  success  with  poultry  to- 
day. 


ENTERITIS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  hens  get  sleepy 
and  separate  themselves  from  the 
flock.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink; 
their  combs  are  not  unusually  red 
until  they  die,  at  which  time  the 
comb  turns  bluish  at  the  top.  There 
is  no  mucous  or  gummy  deposit 
about  the  mouth  or  nostrils  and 
nothing  unusual  to  be  seen  in  the 
mouth.  But  when  caught  to  be  ex- 
amined and  held  up  by  the  legs  (or 
a  moment  there  is  a  great  discharge 
of  mucous  from  the  mouth,  quite 
prolific. — H.  H.,  Sebastopol. 

This  is  enteritis  and  is  brought  on 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  favors  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  If  possible,  get  a  mash 
with  white  middlings  or  low-grade 
flour  in  and  not  much  bran,  parch 
the  corn  in  the  oven  before  feeding, 
clean  up  and  disinfect  everything 
and  whitewash  all  coops,  for  it  is  in- 
fectious. Give  each  sick  bird  a  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  tablet  of  calomel 
three  times  daily  until  better  and  for 
the  whole  flock  of  240  treatment 
twelve  tablets,  each  of  one-one-  thou- 
sandths of  a  grain  of  mercury  bichlo- 
ride dissolved  in  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water,  and  no  other  drink  allow- 
ed. These  things  must  be  put  up  by 
a  competent  druggist.  Be  sure  to 
clean  up  and  see  that  your  birds  have 
pure  water. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 
WEAKLING  CHICKS  ? 

Mrs.  H.  H.  S.  of  Chowchilla,  writes 
at  length  regarding  some  incubator 
chicks  among  which  the  mortality  is 
alarmingly  high.  Her  own  hen- 
hatched  chicks,  which  are  similarly 
fed  and  housed,  are  normally  health- 
ly.  She  writes  to  ask  whether  their 
incubator  origin  is  responsible  for 
their  lack  of  vitality.  The  lady  says 
the  chicks  are  five  weeks  old  before 
they  die,  and  asks  if  the  parent  stock 
is  responsible?"  My  opinion  is  that 
if  you  will  thoroughly  inspect  the 
box  or  hoover  or  where  ever  those 
chicks  sleep  you  will  find  the  trouble 
mites!  Chicks  that  die  from  over- 
fed parent  stock  usually  commence  to 
die  at  from  seven  to  ten  days  old. 
When  they  reach  five  weeks  old  we 
could  not  in  fairness  blame  the  fact 
to  the  parent  stock.  The  fact  that 
you  raised  some  of  your  own  and  that 
these  are  hatchery  chicks  makes  but 
little  difference.  Better  start  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  for  the  fault  lies 
closer  home  than  the  hatchery. 


If  you  can  get  them,  purchase  well- 
matured  pullets  rather  than  hens. 


Lafayette,  Here  We  Are" 


Through  remote  French  vil- 
lages resounds  the  unaccus- 
tomed tramp  of  American 
soldiers.  But  a  little  while  ago 
and  these  men  were  in  the 
quiet  of  their  homes  in  a  peace- 
ful country.  Today,  in  a 
strange  land,  they  are  fac- 
ing the  world  s  bloodiest 
struggle. 

Pershing  at  the  tomb  of 
America's  old  time  friend 
months  ago  reported,  with  true 
soldier  eloquence,  "Lafayette, 
nere  we  are."  And  it  is  for  us 
of  the  great  American  democ- 
racy to  rally  all  our  might  to 
the  support  of  our  army  and 
our  allies. 


From  our  shores  to  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  which  must  be 
bridged  with  ceaseless  sup- 
plies to  our  troops.  Every  day 
calls  for  action  here,  no  less 
than  there.  Cooperate!  Sacri- 
fice! These  are  the  watch- 
words sent  over  the  land  by 
the  Government.  * 

In  this  national  effort  the  Bell 
System  has  served  with  every 
other  essential  industry  in 
order  that  communication, 
manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion may  be  kept  at  the  peak 
of  efficiency  to  provide  the 
munitions,  ordnance  and 
supplies  so  urgently  needed. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Power 

Mile 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  "Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  sure.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


the  Gasoline  of  Quality 


t 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  5000  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BIGGEST  EGGS? 

To  the  Editor:  Some  months  ago 
we  saw  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
some  measurements  of  Black  Minorca 
eggs.  Your  remark  about  them  was 
that  "seeing  would  be  believing." 
I  am  sending  "some  eggs"  for  you 
to  see.  Speed  the  day  when  eggs 
sell  by  weight. — F.  L.  Cole,  Ocean- 
side. 

They  were  "some  eggs."  The  two 
made  a  breakfast  for  our  assistant 
editor  and  his  family  and  he  has 
"some  appetite."  One  was  so  badly 
broken  that  no  accurate  measure 
could  be  taken;  but  it  seemed  larger 
than  the  other  which  measured  6  1-2 
inches  around  one  way  and  7  7-8  in- 
ches the  other.  It  weighed  four  oun- 
ces. Both  had  double  yolks.  Eggs 
are  graded  by  size  and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  price  per  dozen  for  number 
l's,  number  2's,  and  "Pullets";  but 
there  is  no  quotation  on  "Jumbos." 
If  eggs  should  sell  by  the  pound  rath- 
er than  by  the  dozen,  that  would  rec 
suit  in  loss  of  the  uniformity  in  size 
which  we  now  enjoy. 


SWEET  MILK  FOR  GOSLINGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  good  sweet 
milk  a  suitable  food  for  young  gos- 
lings and  ducklings?  My  baby  gos- 
lings are  dying  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  the  milk.  Is  it  proper  to  let 
them  run  in  a  small  stream  of  water 
when  about  two  weeks  old? — Mrs. 
J.  D.,  Berros. 

I  don't  believe  the  milk  will  hurt 
them,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
the  use  of  it  for  a  few  days  just  as 
a  test.  Then  you  would  soon  find 
out.  Goslings  under  a  month  old 
should  not  paddle  in  a  stream.  After 
a  month  it  is  safe.  Too  much  water 
gives  young  goslings  cramps. 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  POULTRY 
PRODUCERS. 

The  report  of  the  Poultry  Produc- 
ers, Inc.,  of  Central  California,  just 
issued,  shows  that  in  the  period  be- 
tween February  1  and  May  1,  the 
corporation  has  received  and  market- 
ed 102,319  cases  of  eggs,  for  which 
they  received  $1,117,546.38.  A 
charge  to  its  members  of  2  cents  a 
dozen  is  made  for  handling.  The  re- 
port shows  that  up  to  date  the  cost 
of  operation  of  the  business  has  been 
less  than  2  cents  per  dozen,  the  cor- 
poration having  on  hand  a  nominal 
surplus  on  this  account  of  $9865.36. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using-  our 
1918.  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guar- 
anteed. Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us. 
30  days  trial.  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Air  Friction  Carburetor 
Company.  318  Madison  street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  30/00  Tractor, 
■with  extension  wheels  and  drawbar,  2-4  Bot- 
tom 14-inch  Moline  Big  Dutchman  Plows, 
several  sets  extra  shares — rolling  coulters, 
weed  turners,  all  complete.  Nearly  as  good 
as  new.  A  real  good  buy.  Write  D.  H. 
Noble,  Merced.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — International  Hay  Press,  op- 
erated by  gasoline  engine.  A  splendid  piece 
of  farm  machinery,  as  good  as  new,  capable 
of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work.  Pul- 
ley attachment  for  silo,  feed  cutter  or  other 
power  work.  This  press  new.  would  cost 
$1,200,  will  sell  for  $700.  F.  O.  B..  San 
Diego.     Address.  Union  Trust  Company.  Box 

46.  San  Diego,  Cal.  

FOB  SALE. 

AVERY  8-l<;  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  for 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1060;  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— No.  H  Krogh  pump. 
Some  fittings.    Box  37.  Ryde.  Cal.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE  1 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
•crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed pood  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works.  100  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


HERCL'LES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons,  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  for  sal* 

Zack  Tompkins,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


NEW  OPENINGS.— State  land  well  located 
offered  first  time  regardless  present  value- 
town  lots,  acreage,  some  improved.  Your 
patriotic  duty  this  year  to  buy  state  land,  to 
be  sold  for  taxes.  Get  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  land  on  assessment  roll,  and  crops 
growing  on  the  land.  Get  bargains  at  onn- 
tenth  value.  Because  of  drink,  death,  leav- 
ing country,  etc..  years  ago  this  property  went 
to  the  state.  Because  of  War,  Work,  and 
Worry,  most  persons  will  pass  these  bargains 
to  you.  Put  in  your  order  now  for  new  1918 
lists  and  particulars,  any  three  eounties.  S5  00 
Any  man  or  woman  can  buv  on  payments 
without  residence.  New  law  makes  all  safe 
You  get  mineral  and  oil  rights  Get  busy  »r 
get  left.     Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento 


RETIRING— Will  sell  thirty-six  hundred 
acres,  Tehama  county,  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre;  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easy  terms;  fino  proposition; 
good  soil  and  climate;  well  watered,  well 
fenced:  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa; 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  Bluff  in 
prosperous  community.  H.  E.  Woleott,  Red 
Bluff.  Cal. 


WANTED — Going  ranch  or  orchard  with 
good  house  for  my  50.000  equity  in  very  fine 
apartment  house:  brick  building  and  furni- 
ture; in  Los  Angeles.  Best  district,  close  in 
Will  give  long  end  of  trade  as  I  am  anxious 
to  go  back  to  farming.  Address  owner  per- 
sonally. 463  Hartford  avenue.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Orpington,  Cock  headed 
First  Pen  Oakland  1917  show.  Price  $15. 
Paid  that  for  him  a  year  ago  12-month  old 
cockerel.  Good  bird.  Price  $10;  also  4  Or- 
pington pullets  10  months  old:  4  hens  ap- 
proaching 3d  year.  $5  each.  Edwards,  650 
East  Nineteenth  street.  Oakland. 


lBO-ACRE  COMBINATION  RANCH  —  near 
Tehachapi;  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  Address  owner. 
C.  T.  McKinnie.  Tahachapi.  Cal 


STOCK  RANCH — 1038  acres.  250  in  good 
valley  land;  can  be  irrigated:  grow  corn,  al- 
falfa or  any  grain;  lots  of  water;  balance 
range:  buildings:  fenced.  Priced  at  $20  per 
acre  for  quick  sale  to  close  estate.  Easy 
terms.     E.  F.  Curtis.  Napa.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 34  acres  in  Im- 
perial Valley;  32  acres  in  alfalfa:  2  acres  in 
corn.  Good  0-room  house  and  other  build- 
ings. 18  cows.  Would  accept  small  fruit 
ranch  for  part.  Address  R.  C.  Goree,  El  Cen- 
tro.  Cal.,  R.  R.  2,   B  92A. 


FOR  SALE. — 22  acres.  3  miles  from  town 
on  paved  highway,  all  levelled.  12  acres  in 
alfalfa,  balance  in  barley.  Good  house,  barn, 
well,  corrals,  and  fenced.  $275.00  per  acre. 
$2,500  cash.  Balance  long  terms.  Jno.  H 
Snider.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


FIFTY  ACRES  good  fruit  land  in  Western 
Yolo.  Frostless  location.  Salp  by  owner. 
Particulars,  address  Box  1040,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND.  Oregon.  California. 
Booklet.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


20,  40  OR  80  ACRES  FOR  SALE  or  trade. 
Address.  Box  144.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


EXPERIENCED    MAN    WITH    FAMILY — 

Wants  steady  job  on  a  ranch.    P.  O.  B.  162, 

Davis.  Cal.  

PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  count* 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.-  Address.  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


TESTED  BEAN  SEED  —  Hardy.  upland 
grown  seed  beans  will  increase  your  yields. 
We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Teparys,  Mexi- 
can Red.  Pinks.  Lady  Washington,  Small 
Whites,  Red  Kidney,  Blackeyes,  Bluepods  and 
Pintos.  All  seed  tested  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture. Get  our  booklet.  Bean  Varieties  and 
Their  Local  Adaptations.  A  dictionary  on 
bean  seed.  Write  for  prices  before  planting 
season.  Desk  A.,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto,  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS — CREAM  HULLED — RE- 
CLEANED — It  costs  no  more  than  common 
variety,  much  finer,  sweeter,  stools  and  yields 
more  hay  and  seed.  Pinto  Beans.  Honey 
Sorghum,  Corn.  We  sell  every  variety  of 
seed  in  any  quantity  you  wish.  Stockton 
Seed  Co..  Stockton.  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — We  offer  a  limited 
quantity  of  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  Orders  filled  in  the  order  they  are 
received.  Desk  A,  Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Mo- 
desto. Cal.   


AVOCADO  TREES — Budded:  the  Fuerte 
variety  is  hardiest,  and  bears  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality.  Send  for  new  illustrated  de- 
scriptive circular.  West  India  Gardens.  Alta- 
dena.  Calif.  ,  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand.  $1.00 
per  hundred.  .  April  and  May  delivery.  J. 
Braswell,  Lindsay.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS"  FOR  SALE— 
Ready  now,  shipments  any  point.  Wholesale 
and  retail.  Prices  on  request,  statin;  quan- 
tity.    Box  522.  MerceVl,  Cal.  

8WEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow.  500,- 
000.  $2  per  thousand,  cash  with  order.  Home 
phone  833.     A.  T.  Hooven,  Anaheim.  


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House,  Bl  Centra. 
Cal. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 

We  had  to  stop  advertising  on  account  of 
being  booked  to  capacity,  but  can  now  accept 
business  for  prompt  May  or  June  delivery. 

If  it's  White  Leghorns  you  want,  from  first- 
class  breeding  stock,  heavy  laying  strains,  we 
can  suit  you  at  $10  hundred.  $90  thousand. 
Also,  choice  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  at 
slightly  higher  prices.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
the  great  winter  layer  and  quick  grower  of 
the  large  breeds,  at  $14  hundred.  Also  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  the  popu- 
lar breeds  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Our  large  modem  plant,  equipped  to  hatch 
efficiently,  means  ability  to  sell  you  the  qual- 
ity you  desire,  hatched  right  and  priced  right. 
Send  for  circular,  with  prices  and  directions 
far  raising  late  spring  chicks.  We  can  ship 
by  parcel  post  or  express,  will  quote  special 
delivered  prices  on  request,  and  you  can  in- 
sure for  safe  delivery.  So  you  will  get  what 
you  pay  for.  Goodwill  through  satisfied  cus- 
tomers has  built  up  our  business  to  its  present 
large  capacity.  12.000  chicks  weekly.  The 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  70.  Campbell.  Cal. 

OUR  ANNUAL  SALE — BREEDERS.  EGGS. 
CHICKS — Usually  July;  but,  make  room  for 
youngsters,  at  onre,  we  offer  our  surplus  at 
half  what  they  have  cleared  19181  Pens, 
trios,  pairs,  hens,  eggs.  Males  below  half ! 
Chicks  reduced.  Some  best  hens  in  Califor- 
nia; Government  trapnested,  200-283  eggs 
yearly.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anco- 
nas.  White.  Barred  Rocks.  Minorcas,  ducks, 
turkeys.  Investigate  quick.  Wm.  Beeson. 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning,  Cal.  


WORLD'S  RECORD  LAYERS — At  National 
Laying  Contest  1916,  are  the  mothers  of  my 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs 

now  reduced  to  half  price.  Get  the  world's 
best  for  $2.50  per  setting.  Stanley  S.  Foote, 
892.3  San  Rafael  avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Exclusively 
"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  No  more  baby 
chix  for  sale  before  September  1st.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  select  matings.  half  price.  Or- 
der early.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor 
Route  A.  B  183A,  Ceres,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas,  Anconas:also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stnbbe.  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents. Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 3  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  « 
months  Cyphers,  250-egg  Btock;  these  birds 
hoganize  very  high;  1  paid  $25  for  their 
father;  they  are  better  birds  than  he.  Will 
sell  for  $15  each.  Edwards,  650  East  NiDe- 
teenth  Btree t.  Oakland.  

THE  FERRIS  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 
Quickly  maturing,  non-wanderers.  Winners  at 
Panama-Pacific,  California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs.  Los  Angeles.  Eggs.  $3.00  per  12. 
Mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  Pomona,  Cal. 
R.  2,  144  D.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes.  Rock* 
and  Reds.  Anconas.  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel.  Santa 
Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  390. 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

WHITE     LEGHORN     BABY     CHIX  from 

heavy  laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $10  per 
100.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pio- 
neer  Hatchery,   408   Sixth   street.  Pctaluma, 

Cal.  

INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S"    BRED-TO-LAY.  Hoganized. 

trap-nested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  chicks 
and  eggs.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 

Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Fine 
stock.     Madera  Hatchery.   Madera,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps   


MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEYS   and  eggs 

our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


DEVILS 


GLOBE  MILLS 


ASSASSB1 
of  Vermin 

Poultry  Lice,  Mites 

— Hllilhlito  Poultry, 
Stock  *fid  PlanU 

Prorefi  ky  years  of  use 
ECONOMICAL 
Sold  Everywhere 


SaVeMone/ 

U  v  repairing 

rfoW  with  *2 


Barns,  chicken  houses,  silos  and  other  buildings 
will  deteriorate  quickly  unless  the  roof  is  in 
good  condition.  A  little  money  spent  o*  the 
roof  now — will  save  you  money  in  the  long  run. 


Pioneer  Roofing  wears  like  iron — always;  looks  fcood 
— is  economical — easy  to  apply. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


write  us  for  samples. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Manufacturers 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  whito  leghorn  strain  we  have 
been  working  up  (or  20  yean.    Write  today  (a 
potto!  card  will  do)  (or  our  special  low  price  for 
the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will  make  heavy  ' 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  get  chicks  (or  winter  laying  and  excellent  pro6tt.  WE  PAY  all  (EXPRESS  CHARGES 
THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  Lartut  in  the  World  Capacity  225.000  Chick.    PETALUMA.  CAU 


/  5  Try  the  Coulson 

System  of  Feeding 
J  Our  free  book'Chickens  from  shell 
'      /  to  Market  "gives  full  particulars 

^C^,  Coulson  Co.,PetalumaCal. 
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Mm.  Qesftf  better. 


SENIOR  WEEK  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


My  Dear  Friends:  I  wonder  if 
those  of  you  who  read  this  column 
would  be  interested  to  know  about 
the  activities  of  Senior  week  at  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley.  These 
activities  are  planned  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  aad  in- 
clude many  interesting  events.  The 
final  examinations  are  supposed  t» 
be  out  of  the  way,  so  when  the  week 
begins  with  the  Senior  banquets,  all 
care  is  thrown  aside.  The  women 
and  men  of  the  class  hold  their 
banquets  separately  and  it  is  a  tra- 
dition of  the  school  that  at  that 
time  all  existing  engagements  be 
announced.  The  manner  of  the  an- 
nouncement varies  in  different  years. 
This  year,  after  the  speaking  was 
over  and  each  speaker  had  for  her 
subject  a  recent  war  book,  came  the 
announcement  of 

AN    AMAZING  INTERLUDE. 

At  that  time  a  huge  basket  piled 
with  rings  and'gilded  wishbones  was 
passed.  From  it  each  girl  chose  the 
article  suited  to  her  state.  If  she 
were  engaged  and  wished  to  make 
it  public,  she  chose  the  ring,  and  if 
not  in  that  blissful  state  the  wish- 
bone must  suffice.  This,  of  course, 
occasions  much  laughter  and  jollity. 
The  next  day 

THE   SENIOR  EXTRAVAGANZA 

was  produced.  This  play  must  be 
written  and  given  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  On  account  of  war 
conditions,  and  a  desire  to  econo- 
mize on  expenses,  a  simple  play,  en- 
titled "No  Man's  Land,"  was  given 
as  a  matinee  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
on  the  campus.  The  plot  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  campus,  with  its 
dearth  of  men,  and  was  cleverly  pre- 
sented.   That  night  came 

THE    SENIOR  HAM.. 

an  event  that  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore the  war  meant  dinner,  taxis 
and  flowers  as  well  as  the  dance 
itself.  This  year  it  was  given  in  a 
Berkeley  hotel,  with  all  expenses 
cut  down — even  the  girls,  many  of 
them,  attending  in  party  dresses 
that  had  seen  a  semester's  wear.  No 
flowers,  no  taxis,  no  foolish  expendi- 
ture of  money  being  permitted.  It 
might  be  interesting  here  to  state 
that  the  money  saved  on  the  Ex- 
travaganza and  Senior  Ball  has  been 
put  into  Liberty  Bonds  by  the  class 
and  the  interest  accruing  from  them 
is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  students. 
Aa  a  tribute  to  the  boys  of  the  class 
in  the  service,  during  an  intermis- 
sion in  the  program  at  the  Senior 
Ball  a  large 

SERVICE    FLAG    WAS    IN  ROLLED, 

in  which  were  484  stars — the  num- 
ber of  1918  boys  serving  their  coun- 
try in  some  form  of  service.  Per- 
haps the  prettiest  ceremony  the  class 
participates  in  is 

mK  SENIOR  PILGRIMAGE. 

This  la  held  on  Monday  morning  of 
the  week  of  graduation.  Then  the 
girls  in  white  dresses  and  parasols 
and  the  men  in  white  trousers  and 
blue  coats  form  a  procession  and 
march  from  one  interesting  ?pot  on 
the  campus  to  another.  At  each  stop 
they  are  addressed  by  one  of  their 
own  number  and  they  sing  their  last 
"All  Hail  Blue  and  Gold"  at  the  Lo 
Conte  oak.  Tuesday  afternoon  comes 

THB  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ADDRESS 

aud  Wednesday  morning  the  gradu- 
ation exercises,  held   in   the  Greek 


Theatre.  Here  the  class  gathers  for 
the  last  time  as  under  graduates 
and  in  cap  and  gown  receive  the  de- 
gree for  which  they  have  worked. 
It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the 
faculty  on  the  platform — the  stu- 
dent body  below  the  diazoma  and 
friends  and  relatives  filling  all  the 
other  available  space.  Following 
the  graduating  exercises  an 

ALUMNI  LUNCHEON 

is  served  in  the  Faculty  Glade  and 
then  at  4  o'clock  President  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler  receive  the  class  at  the 
president's  house.  This  concludes 
the  week's  festivities. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


A  FIRELESS  COOKER  THAT  COSTS 
NOTHING. 


I  want  to  tell  other  women  about 
a  thing  that  was  no  expense  and 
has  been  of  much  help  to  me:  my 
fireless  cooker  my  husband  made 
from  a  large  wooden  box  with  a 
hinged  lid.  We  put  several  inches 
of  sawdust  in  the  bottom,  took  two 
tin  lard  cans  wrapped  with  news- 
papers, set  them  on  the  sawdust, 
then  packed  the  cans  well  in  the 
box  with  sawdust.  While  i  am 
cooking  my  breakfast  I  put  two  or 
three  rocks  or  bricks,  that  I  have 
put  wire  around,  in  the  stove  and 
put  vegetables,  meats,  or  whatever 
I  have  for  dinner  on  the  stove  and 
start  them  boiling.  I  put  the  hot 
rocks  in  the  canB,  set  my  pot.  stew- 
pans  (or  whatever  I  am  cooking)  on 
the  hot  rocks,  put  the  lids  on  the 
cans  tight,  then  cover  all  with  some- 
thing. I  use  folded  newspapers  and 
an  old  quilt,  but  am  going  to  make 
myself  a  flat  cushion  stuffed  with 
hay.  I  close  the  box  and  fasten  the 
lid  down  tight.  My  dinner  can  be 
taken  up  hot  and  my  vegetables  and 
meats  just  as  done  as  can  be. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  rocks  will 
set  my  packing  on  Are  some  day, 
but  I  keep  it  out  where  it  cannot 
do  any  more  than  burn  itself  up. 
Some  day  I  am  going  to  get  a  store- 
made  one,  with  three  compartments, 
aluminum  lining  and  asbestos  pack- 
ing— one  that  cannot  rust  or  catch 
fire.  While  my  friends  are  saving 
their  money  for  a  good  one,  I  hope 
they  will  try  one  like  mine. — Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

WAR  BREAD. 


A  wheatless  war  bread  that  is 
light  and  digestible  is  the  product 
of  a  San  Francisco  chef.  The  recipe 
follows:  Three  pounds  of  cold 
mashed  potatoes,  8  ounces  of  Fleish- 
man's yeast;  dissolve  yeast  in  1 
quart  of  water  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  potatoes;  add  6  pounds  of 
rice  flour  and  4  pounds  of  barley 


flour;  to  this  add  8  ounces  of  salt, 
8  ounces  of  sugar,  8  ounces  com- 
pound of  oil  and  2  quarts  of  warm 
milk.  Work  thoroughly  and  set  for 
10  or  12  hours.  Then  add  6  ounces 
of  baking  powder,  2  pounds  barley 
flour,  1%  quarts  luke-warm  milk 
and  work  same  as  biscuit  dough. 
Mould  and  set  for  45  minutes,  then 
bake.  For  smaller  quantities,  main- 
tain same  proportions. 

OATMEAL  COOKIES  (WHEAT- 
LESS. 


Two-third  cup  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons molasses,  %  cup  shortening, 
1-3  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  cin- 
namon, Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda,  % 
cup  yellow  corn  meal,  1  cup  barley, 
flour,  %  cup  oatmeal,  %  cup  chop- 
ped raisins,  1  egg,  1-3  cup  milk.  All 
materials  for  use  in  cooking  should 
be  measured  by  level  spoon  or  cup. 
All  dry  materials  should  be  sifted 
before  being  measured.  Measure  the 
sugar,  molasses,  shortening,  salt 
cinnnamon,  raisins  and  egg  into  the 
mixing  bowl  and  stir  together;  just 
mix  sufficient  to  blend  the  ingre 
dients,  but  do  not  beat  at  all.  Then 
add  the  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk 
and  lastly  corn  meal,  barley  flour 
and  oatmeal;  mix  thoroughly.  Sprin- 
kle the  table  with  barley  flour  and 
roll  out  to  M  inch  in  thickness,  cut 
out  plain  round  cutter  about  1% 
inches  in  diameter.  Place  onto  bak- 
ing pans  (not  greased),  allow  space 
for  the  cookies  to  spread,  and  bake 
in  moderately  cool  oven.  Remove 
from  the  pans  while  slightly  warm 

HAVE  YOU  A  WASHING 
MACHINE. 


THERE'S  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL. 

Night's  are  growing  very  lonely. 

Days  are  very  long; 
I'm  a-growing  weary  only 
List'ning  for  your  song. 
Old  remembrances  are  throngiBg 

Through  my  memory, 
Till  it  seems   the  world  is  full  et 
dreams 

Just  to  call  you  back  to  me. 

There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 

Into  the  land  of  my  dreams. 
Where  the  nightingales  are  singing 

And  the  white  moon  beams; 
There's  a  long,  long  night  of  wait- 
ing 

Until  my  dreams  all  come  true; 
Till  the  day  when  I'll  be  going  down 
That  long,  long  trail  with  you. 


I  hope  your  home  has  a  good 
washing  machine.  It  saves  strength 
It  saves  time.  The  average  wash 
ing  and  ironing  can  be  done  the 
same  day  if  the  water  is  run  di 
rectly  into  the  tubs  from  faucet  or 
by  use  of  a  hose,  and  there  is  a 
method  of  letting  the  tubs  empty 
themselves.  It  saves  money,  for  in 
many  homes  the  washwoman  can  be 
dispensed  with.  It  certainly  saves 
money  if  the  person  doing  the  work 
uses  back  liniments  and  other  medi- 
cines after  each  wash-day.  The 
good  types  of  washing  machines  are 
easier  on  the  clothes  than  is  the 
washboard.  In  buying  a  machine, 
get  a  power  one  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  electric,  water  or  gasoline 
power  on  the  farm  for  other  pur- 
poses. Those  having  two  tubs  and 
a  wringer  cost  a  little  more,  but  are 
worth  the  additional  expense. — Ex- 
change. 

There  is  no  half-way  house  between 
Victory  and  Defeat. — Lloyd  George. 


Little 
Americans 

Do  your  bit 

Eat  Corn  meal  musk- 
Oatmeal-  Corn  flakes  - 
Hominy  and  rice  with- 
milk*.  Eat  no  wheat  cereals. 
Leave  nothing  on.  your  plate. 

UNITED        STATES  FOOD 


WHEATLESS  PIE  CRUST. 


One-half  cup  barley  flour,  1  «up 
white  Egyptian  corn  flour  or  rice 
flour,  Yt  cup  corn  starch,  %  cup 
shortening,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  1-3 
cup  water.  All  materials  fer  use  in 
cooking  should  be  measured  by  level 
spoon  or  cup.  AH  dry  materials 
should  be  sifted  before  being  meas- 
ured. Measure  the  barley  flour, 
white  Egyptian  corn  flour  and  eorn 
starch  into  the  mixing  bowl,  add  the 
shortening  and  rub  through  until 
very  fine.  Make  a  well,  add  water 
and  salt  and  mix  into  fairly  stiff 
dough.  Work  off  in  the  usual  way 
for  pies. 

HE  TOLD  THE  TRUTH. 


A  soldier  in  the  English  army 
wrote  home  a  letter  that  is  quoted 
in  American  Cookery:  They  put  me 
in  barracks;  they  took  away  my 
clothes  and  put  me  in  khaki;  they 
took  away  my  name  and  made  me 
No.  575;  they  took  me  to  church 
where  I'd  never  been  before  and 
they  made  me  listen  to  a  sermon  for 
forty  minutes.  Then  the  parson 
said,  "No.  575;  Art  thou  weary,  art 
thou  languid?"  And  I  got  seven 
days  in  the  guardhouse  because  I 
answered  that  I  certainly  was. 


SPARKLETS. 


!  T  R  AT  ION 


"The  reason  I  didn't  come  last 
Sunday  was  because  my  coat  wasn't 
finished,"  said  small  Mary,  when 
questioned  as  to  her  non-appearance 
the  week  bofore.  "My  old  one  had 
spots  on  it  that  wouldn't  come  off 
and  a  place  where  the  buttons  had 
torn  through."  "But,  Mary  dear," 
said  the  teacher,  gently,  "you  know 
It's  not  the  outside  that  really  mat- 
ters." "Yes'm,  I  know,"  said  little 
Mary,  "but,  Miss  Willing,  mother 
had  ripped  the  lining  out,  so  there 
wasn't  any  inside!" 

An  Oriental  story  tells  us  of  a 
man  who  was  asked  to  lend  a  rope 
to  a  neighbor.  His  reply  was  that 
he  was  in  need  of  the  rope  just  then. 
"Shall  you  need  it  a  long  time?" 
asked  the  neighbor.  "I  think  I 
shall,"  replied  the  owner,  "as  I  am 
going  to  tie  up  some  sand  with  it." 
"Tie  up  sand!"  exclaimed  the  would- 
be  borrower.  "I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  do  that!"  "Oh,  you  can  do 
almost  anything  with  a  rope  when 
you  do  not  want  to  lend  it,"  was 
the  reply. 

Dr.  Wines,  principal  of  a  boys' 
school,  one  day  had  occasion  to  cane 
a  boy,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  did 
the  work  very  thoroughly.  The  lad 
took  his  revenge  in  a  way  that  the 
doctor  himself  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at.  Dr.  Wines'  front  door  bore 
a  plate  on  which  was  the  one  word 
"Wines."  The  boy  wrote  an  addi- 
tion in  big  letters,  so  that  the  in- 
scription ran,  "Wines  and  ether  lick- 
ers." — Sporting  Life. 
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$eed  health. 

fBy  H.  E.  Ptwtoi.  M.  D.] 


Unscientific  Medication. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  medicines 
used  at  the  bedside  for  the  relief  of 
the  ailing  are  purely  empiric;  that 
is  to  say,  while  they  are  known  to 
effect  cures  or  to  give  substantial 
relief  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  it 
Is  not  known  why  or  how  they  ef- 
fect results.  In  other  words,  the 
remedy  is  not  "scientific."  The  his- 
tory ©f  Peruvian  bark  furnishes  a 
good  illustration  of  this  class  of 
remedies.  Early  in  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupation of  Peru  many  of  these 
newcomers  were  stricken  with  chills 
and  fever.  They  found  that  the  na- 
tive Indians  had  a  drug  which  cured 
this  disease,  though  no  one  could  ex- 
plain how.  This  Peruvian  bark  was 
taken  back  to  Europe,  and  found  to 
be  as  efficacious  there  as  in  its  orig- 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

9g$  AT  ALL 
4w«?  DRUGGISTS 


FRENCHGLOSS 

The   Laundry  Marvel 

Gives  a  perfect,  pliable,  lasting  finish. 
Used  either  with  starch  or  by  itself  for 
soft  finish  garments.  Makes  ironing  a 
pleasure,  lengthens  the  life  of  all  gar- 
ments, gives  them  a  costly  appearance. 
HTM  starch,  labor  and  fuel.  Real  satis- 
faction with  economy. 

10  ct.  pkg.,  enough  for  8  family  wash- 
ings.    At  your  grocer  or  by  mail. 

Frcnchgloss  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


inal  habitat.  In  the  last  century  an 
inquisitive  scientist  discovered  in 
the  blood  of  malarial  patients  small 
bits  of  protoplasm  —  "the  Plasmo- 
dium." Then  a  physiological  chem- 
ist showed  that  the  effect  of  quinine 
was  to  paralyze  and  destroy  all 
forms  of  motile  protoplasm.  Then 
the  administration  of  quinine  be- 
came "scientific."  This  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  quinine  should 
teach  us  to  be  modest  and  not  too 
quick  to  reject  suggested  reme- 
dies whose  action  we  cannot  readily 
understand  or  understand  at  all.  If 
a  remedy  cures  disease,  its  use  is 
justifiable,  whether  it  is  #i^ed  em- 
pirically or  scientifically. 


A  Venture  in  Drug  Production. 

We  have  just  read  of  a  farmer 
living  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tulare  who  is  about  to  embark  in- 
the  business  of  growing  belladonna 
plants  on  an  extensive  scale.  "We 
presume  this  farmer,  who  contem- 
plates departing  from  the  well-trod- 
den paths  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  fully  familiarized  himself  with 
the  nature  of  the  plant  he  proposes 
to  grow  and  has  satisfied  himself 
that  he  has  the  soil  and  climate 
essential  to  its  successful  culture, 
and  that  he  has  ascertained  before- 
hand that  a  profitable  market  awaits 
his  output.  If  he  has  not  done  so, 
it  is  very  likely  that  later  on  in 
the  course  of  his  experiment  he  will 
wish  he  had.  The  growing  of  drug 
plants  is  a  specialized  business  and 
requires  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion special  training.  The  particu- 
lar drug  in  question,  belladonna,  is 
a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  in  spots.  Most  of 
the  belladonna  actually  employed  in 
medicine  has  heretofore  been  im- 
ported from  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
the  medicinal  principles  of  the  wild 
plant  are  more  active  than  those  of 
the  cultivated  variety.  We  hope 
our  enterprising  pioneer  in  bella- 
donna production  in  California  may 
win  out  in  his  venture,  for  Califor- 
nia is  still  a  land  of  untold  possi- 
bilities. 


Not  Exactly  New. 

The  lay  press  is  out  with  a  new 
remedy  for  tuberculosis,  sugar  be- 
ing the  basis  of  the  cure,  an  Ital- 
ian professor  of  Rome  sponsoring  the 
idea.  Rock  candy,  with  alcohol,  is 
a  venerated  antidote  to  this  disease, 
but  one  not  to  be  encouraged,  for 
while  the  alcoholic  accompaniment 
in  small  doses,  taken  after  meals, 
sharpens  the  appetite  and  promotes 
tissue  formation,  large  doses  of  al- 
cohol have  exactly  the  opposite  ef- 
fect; and  the  unfortunate  fact  is 
that  the  small  dose  frequently  in- 
duces the  harmful  large  dose.  So 
while  "rock  and  rye"  may  be  mildly 
helpful  to  the  tuberculous  patient 
in  certain  cases,  when  taken  in  mod- 
eration, it  is  best  to  assume  that 
moderation  will  cease  to  be  exer- 
cised. This  seductive  remedy  had 
better  be  let  alone  altogether.  But 
sugar  in  some  form  is  not  altogether 
a  new  thing  in  tuberculosis. 


Save  the  Milk  for  the  Babies. 

The  milk  commission  of  the  San 
Francisco  County  Medical  Society 
announces  a  temporary  shortage  in 
the  certified  milk  supply  in  San 
Francisco  and  asks  adults  to  substi- 
tute commercial  milk  to  permit  chil- 
dren less  than  two  years  old  to  have 
the  present  supply. 


AM  THE  GREATEST  MOOVERITE  OF  THEM  ALL 

Food  Conservation  is  my  middle  name. 
I  am  doing  my  bit  in  over  one  million 
homes. 

Besides  conserving  food,  I  bring  eora- 

fort  and  cheer. 
I  save  steps  for  many  women — save  the 
lives  of  children — help    doctors  and 
nurses  in  times  of  sickness — cool  the 
parched  tongue  of  the  thirsty  —  and 
am  the  favorite  resort  of  the  hungry. 
I  am  ready  and  eager  to  serve  YOU. 
I   am   the   LEONARD  CLEANABLE 
REFRIGERATOR. 

Barker  Bros.,  carry  a  complete  stock  of  these  and  other  refrigerators  amd  will 
gladly  give  you  descriptive  matter  and  prices  upon  request. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  FURNITURE  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS  win  be 
ready  for  mailing  about  the  time  your  inquiry  reaches  us — IF  YOU  ASK  FOR  IT  TO- 
DAY !  ! 

Address :  Mail  <%»  ~  ^/,~>«~  W  SfT*      c  721 t0  ™ 

t)£/J      So.  Broadway 


Order  Division 
No.  23 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishine  Service 


Cooking  Convenience 

All  the  convenience  of  gas  —  that  is 
the  meaning  of  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  installed  in  your  kitchen. 
Easy  to  operate.  A  touch  of  a  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking. 

No  smoke  or  smell;  no  dust  or  dirt. 
More  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Better  and  more  economical  cooking 
all  the  year  round.  A  cool  kitchen  in 
summer. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


CONVENIENT  AS  GAS 
CHEAPER  THAN  COAL  OR  WOOD 

THE  KERODOX  BURNER 

Uses  ordinary  kerosene.  Install  it  in  your 
present  stove.  Use  only  kerosene  which  is  in 
the  tank,  a  safe  distance  from  the  stove  and 
which  is  turned  into  gas  by  this  burner,  thus 
giving  you  convenience  of  gas  at  less  cost  and 
doing  away  with  the  dirt,  expense  and  trouble 
of  coal  and  wood.  Makes  the  cleanest  and 
cheapest  fuel  in  existence.  Absolutely  safe  and 
non-explosive.  Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need 
replacing.  Packed  complete  in  small  parcel, 
with  full  instructions.  Weighs  about  10  lbs. 
You  can  pack  it  in  a  suit  case.  Anyone  can 
install  it.  No  pipes  to  run  and  no  plumbers' 
bills  to  pay.  Different  from  all  other  kero- 
sene or  gas  burners  in  that  it  does  not  clog 
up  and  there  is  no  carbon  trouble.  Prices 
$17,  $18  and  $19,  and  the  cost  is  soon  saved, 
as  it  heats  entire  stove,  oven  and  waterfcack 
quicker  and  better  than  coal. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQ 


Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507 '  j  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  May  22,  1913. 
WHEAT. 

Unchanged.  The  dealers  are  speculat- 
ing on  what  Congress  will  do  with  the 
wheat  price,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an 
advance  of  10c  a  bushel  will  be  made  on 
the  tirst  wheat  threshed,  pending  final 
agreement,  if  agreement  is  not  reached 
before  June  1. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern   Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern    Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   Non«  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

BARLEY. 

Barley  prices  are  nominally  the  same, 
although  the  market  is  weaker  in  antici- 
pation of  the  new  crop.  There  is  very 
little  demand. 

Shipping,   per  ctl  $3.3003.50 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $3.10@3.20 

OATS. 

Oats  are  inactive,  with  few  sales  re- 
corded. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.200.3.40 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.20<§3.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.20@3.40 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn   is   inclined   to   be   stronger,  but 
trade  is  dull  and  no  sales  are  reported  at 
above  nominal  Quotations. 
(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California   sacked   9&85Q3.90 

Milo  maize    3.8563.90 

Egyptian    3.80@3.95 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
K2b'  tons,  as  compared  with  774  tons  of 
the  previous  week.  While  the  receipts 
have  been  small  for  some  weeks  past,  they 
seem  enough  to  take  care  of  demands. 
Trade  is  very  dull  and  shows  no  sign 
of  improvement.  The  high  price  of  feed 
for  the  past  year  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continued  high  price  this  year  has  caused 
many  farmers  to  change  their  equipment 
to  motor  vehicles  and  they  are  now  buy- 
ing gasoline  instead  of  hay  and  feed. 
The  effect  of  this  is  now  becoming  quite 
noticeable.  Reports  of  the  coming  hay 
crop  in  most  sections  are  discouraging 
and  prospects  are  for  a  short  crop. 
Wheat  No.  1  $23.00025.00 

do.  No.  2   20.000  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00026.00 

Wild  oat    l.S.OOft  20.00 

Barley    IS.OOft'i  20.00 

Alfalfa    17.00lffl0.00 

Stock    13.00015.00 

Barley   straw   50@S0c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  change  in  feedstuff  prices  is 
for  rolled  oats.  This  reduction  of  $2 
again  puts  oats  on  a  par  with  barlev. 
The  market  has  now  adjusted  itself  to 
prices  which  are  expected  to  be  main- 
tained with  practically  no  change  for  the 
next  thirty  days,  or  until  the  new  crop 
of  grains  commence  to  have  their  influ- 
ence.   Trade  is  dull. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00036.00 

Bran,  per  ton  Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked   corn   $SS.5O0!'O.(H! 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00076  00 

Rolled  barley    64.000 66.00 

Rolled  oats    64.OO0ti5.OO 

Rice  middlings   "...  .None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  demand  for  new  potatoes  is  im- 
proving and  the  market  is  stronger.  Old 
potatoes  are  inactive  and  are  gradually 
being  forced  off  the  market.  Onions  are 
quiet.  Only  a  few  crates  of  Mexican  to- 
matoes are  arriving,  and  shipments  from 
that  source  will  soon  end.  Green  corn  is 
now  arriving  in  sacks  from  the  south, 
but  is  slow  at  25c  to  35c  a  doz.  Bell  pep- 
pers are  stiller.  Summer  squash  is  be- 
coming more  plentiful  and  is  in  good 
demand. 

Peas,  large   3%04Vc 

Peas,   small   3%@4%c 

String  beans,  per  lb  SffilOc 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  8010c 

Asparagus,   per  lb  \<a~n- 

Carrots,  per  sack  50c@$1.00 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  85o0$l.OO 

Summer  squash   75<0$l.OO 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box..  1.500  2.00 

Southern    1.25(ff1.50 

Celery,  per  crate   Nominal 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate   1.500  2  00 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1 ,50ft/  2.50 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug. .  .Nominal 

Potatoes,  Salinas   None 

Oregon   $1.150160 

Rivers,  per  ctl    1.0061.26 

Garnet  Chile   2%©3c 

Whites   202Vc 

Onions.  Australian  browns  S5c0?1.OO 

Bermudas,  yellow   $1.26 

do,  white    1.50 

Garlic   2%03%c 

Spinach    (good)   304c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20040c 

Green    onions,   box  '  75c0*1.OO 

Peppers.  Bell   10015c 

Mexican   20030c 

Beets,  sack   $125 

Green  corn,  per  doz  25(ff35c 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bean  situa- 
tion and  the  market  is  quiet.  Prices  un- 
changed. 

Bavos.  per  ctl   $9.00(3)  9.20 

Blackeyes    «  000  8  ?r. 

Cranberry  beans    12.00@12.60 

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


Limas  (south,  recleaned)    13.25013.40 

Pinks    7.750  8.00 

Red  kidneys    12.25012.50 

Mexican  reds    9.000  9.25 

Tepary  beans    10.50011.25 

Garbanzos    7.500  7.75 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  is  weak,  especially  for  fryers, 
broilers  and  hens.  Local  chicken  pickers 
are  on  strike  and  the  wholesalers  are  not 
inclined  to  stock  up  at  present  prices, 
with  prospects  of  feeding  before  selling. 
The  receipts  have  been  rather  heavy. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  Nominal 

do.   dressed   33036c 

Broilers.  IV,  to  2  lbs  45(ff47c 

do,  114  lbs  36037c 

do,  %  to  lVi  lbs  36c 

Fryers   45(ff50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30031c 

Leghorn   25027c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  20021c 

Ceose,   per   lb  None 

Squabs,  per  lb  40c 

Ducks   2602sc 

do.  old   2flc 

Bdglm  hares  (live)   17018c 

do,   dressed   20021c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  $2.2502.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  made  a  sharp  advance  of  2c 
yesterday  and  only  receded  '-jc  on  the 
Exchange  today.  The  reason  for  the  ad- 
vance is  not  made  clear.  The  most  plaus- 
ible explanation  is  the  bidding  of  the 
cold  storage  men.  Large  quantities  of 
butter  have  been  going  into  storage  for 
some  weeks  past.  The  increased  price  is 
generally  believed  to  be  temporary. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   41%  42     42     42     43  43 

Prime  1st   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  strong  and  show  an  advance 
of  4c  over  the  close  of  last  week  for  ex- 
tras and  from  2%c  to  3%c  for  others. 
The  demand  for  storage  is  again  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   3S'/i  39%  40     41     42%  42 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   37V.  37%  30     39     39  40 

Extra  millets.. 37V*  38     38     39     40  40 

do,  Firsts  ...      Nominal      38%  3S%  39 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  stronger,  but  de- 
mand is  not  active.  Monterey  cheese 
dealers  say  that  while  there  is  not  as 
much  Monterey  cheese  being  made  this 
year  as  last,  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
proportionally  and  more  of  the  full  cream 
is  sold  at  21c  than  23c. 

V.   A.'s   Nominal 

Fancv,  California  flats,  per  lb  23c 

Firsts.  California  flats   21%o 

Cold  storage  fiats,  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancv   25%C 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25  %c 

do.  Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy   24%e 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh   fruit   market    is   growing  in 


variety  of  receipts.  Apricots  are  now  ar- 
riving in  quantity  and  peaches  in  crates. 
Black  Mission  figs  and  white  cherries 
made  their  appearance  this  week.  A 
few  crates  of  canteloupes  have  arrived. 
Strawberries  remain  the  feature  of  the 
market  and  are  in  prime  condition.  Some 
gooseberries  have  arrived  and  are  selling 
at  4VjC  to  6%c  a  pound. 

Apples  fwlnesaps)   $2.0002.50 

Newtown  pippins   1.5002.00 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.7502.25 

Peaches,  4-box  crate    2.50 

Figs,  per  box    5.2505.50 

Tasabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,    per   chest  $7.000  0.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate    1.750  2.00 

Raspberries,  per  crate    1.75<ff2.00 

Cherries,  black,  flats    1.2501.75 

do,  do.  bnlk   8©12%c 

do.  white,  bulk   6©8c 

Loquats,  per  lb  12%@15c 

CITRUS  FRUIT8. 

Navels  are  now  practically  off  the  mar- 
ket and  the  few  boxes  remaining  are  held 
at  a  high  figure.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  navels,  Valenclns  were  advanced  a 
dollar  a  box  for  the  best.  Choice  Va- 
leneias  remain  unchanged.  The  lemon 
market  is  steady  at  unchanged  prices. 
As  the  fresh  fruit  market  becomes  ex- 
tended it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  falling  off  In  the  demand  for  citrus 
fruits. 
Oranges : 

Navels   None 

Seedlings    3500450 

Valencias,  fancy    5.0007.00 

Valencias,  choice    4.5005.50 

Lemons : 

Fancv,  per  box   $5.5006.00 

Choice    4.0005.00 

Standard    3.0003.50 

Lemonettes    2  750  4  00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0003  00 

Tangerines   ■ .  None 

»RIED~FRUIT8. 
There  Is  no  change  in  the  dried  fruit 
situation.  The  dealers  are  waiting  until 
they  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  up 
all  kinds  of  fruit  before  they  become 
active  again.  Next  month,  unless  the 
date  is  again  changed,  the  buyers  exnect 
a  lively  market  in  all  dried  fruits.  Includ- 
ing figs,  apricots  and  pears,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  are  not  buying  nor  are 
they  contracting  to  buy  in  the  future 
any  fruits.  Prices  on  the  fruit  which 
they  are  not  prohibited  from  handling 
remain  unchanged. 

Apricots,  per  lb  12015c 

Figs,  black,  1918  10011c 

do.  white,  1918  12014c 

Oallmyrna,  1918   16017c 

Pears   6@1le 

HONEY. 

Some  of  the  honey  growers  are  Inclined 
to  hold  up  the  delivery  of  orange  honey 
under  20c.    The  dealers  say  that  the  best 
that  they  will  offer  for  honey  is  18c. 
Extracted,  water  white   Nominal 

do,  light  amber   Nominal 

RICE. 

California   $9.0009.25 

Paddy   None 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  May  22.  1918. 
CATTLE — The  market  is  being  flooded 

just  now  with  thin  cattle  of  poor  quality. 

and   prices  are  declining  rapidly  on  this 

class.    Good  choice  stock,  however,  is  firm 

at  top  prices.     Quotations  follow: 

Grass  Steers — 

No.  1.  weighing  000  to  1200  lbs.  .11  V01?c 
No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs. .ll%012e 

Second    quality   10011c 

Thin   S09c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   909",c 

Second  quality   808%e 

Common   to   thin   507c 

Hay-fed  cattle.  %0%c  higher. 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   707V.C 

Fair   606%e 

Thin   5@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   1OV401OV. 

Medium   9K09'4 

Heavy   808% 

SHEEP — California  sheep  are  being  of- 
fered a  little  more  freely  than  heretofore, 
and  are  taken  freely  at  good  prices. 
Lambs  are  still  very  plentiful,  and  the 
market  is  somewhat  crowded,  but  slaugh- 
terers are  taking  all  that  are  offered  at 
steady  prices. 
La  m  bs — 

Yearlings   15016c 

Milk   14%@15c 

Sheep — 

Unshorn  wethers   14014%c 

do,  ewes   12©12Ho 

Shorn  sheep  2®2%c  less 

HOGS — Hogs   are  coming  on   the  mar- 
ket more  plentifully  and  there  is  a  drop 
of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  1000150  18  c 

do,  do,  1500300   17«4c 

do.  do.  3000  400   16%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  No.  1   21c 

do.  second  quality   2O02OU,e 

Cows  and  heifers   19020c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@20c 

Umbii — 

Snckling   2«c 

Yearling   26c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   24e 


Ewes   22c 

Hogs   25c 

Los  Angeles,  May  21,  1918. 

CATTLE — With  the  coming  of  warmer 
weather  the  beef  market  has  qulted  down 
and  killers  are  wanting  fewer  cattle. 
Choice  fed  steers,  however,  are  scarce  and 
holding  up  well.  The  poorer  grades,  how- 
ever, influenced  by  the  presence  of  grass 
cattle  were  slow  sale  and  weak.  Calves 
steady  and  In  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$10.50012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.5O01O.OO 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.500  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00010.00 

HOGS — Not  many  coming  in  and  yet 
many  wanted.  The  warmer  weather  has 
created  a  lighter  demand  for  pork  and 
killers  therefore  are  wanting  fewer  hogs. 
Prices  have  been  lowered  25  per  cent  cwt. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  h.  T,os  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  2500300  lbs.  $14.25014.75 

Mixed.  2000250  lbs.   15.750  16.75 

Light.  1750200  lbs   15.75016.75 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— Market  is  quiet.  High  prices 
are  causing  mutton  and  lamb  to  sell  slow- 
ly, hence  killers  want  but  few.  With  of- 
ferings light  prices  were  held  steady.  The 
more  choice  lots  firm  at  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Loe  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers  '.  $10.00011.00 

Prime  ewes   9.50010.60 

Yearlings    10  50011.50 

Lambs    15.00@16.00 

Portland.  May  22,  1918. 
CATTLE— Steady :  receipts,  222.  Prime 
steers.  $13014:  good  to  choice  steerR.  $11.- 
50012.50:  medium  to  good  steers,  $10011: 
fnlr  to  medium  steers,  $8.5009.50;  common 
to  fair  steers,  $809;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers. $10011  :  medium  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $6.5008;  fair  to  medium  cows  and 
heifers.  $506:  cannera.  $305;  bulls,  $6,500 
10:  calves,  $8,500,12:  stockers  and  feeders, 
$5010. 

HOGS — Steady :  receipts,  500.  Prime 
mixed,  $17.45017.60;  medium  mixed.  S170 
17.25:  rough  heavies,  $14@16.25:  nigs.  $14.- 
50015.50;   bnlk  of  sales.  $17.25017.50. 

SHEEP— Steady :  receipts  660.  East  of 
monntaln  lambs.  $16.60017:  valley  lambs. 
$16016.60;  vearlines.  $12013;  wethers, 
$11.50@12:   ewes,  $10010.60. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  May  2L  1018. 

BUTTE  R. 
Los  Angeles,  May  21,  1918. 
There  is  no  change  in  this  market  from 
a  week  ago.  Its  general  tone  was  steady, 
and  rather  firm,  though  there  was  little 
movement  aside  from  supplying  the  local 
consuming  trade.  Receipts  for  the  week 
324.240  pounds  against  253.950  pounds  the 
same  week  lyast  year.  There  was  taken  Into 
cold  storage  during  the  week  55,674  pounds 
against  19,990  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year. 

We  quote: 

California,   fresh    extra   39c 

do,  prime  first   3Se 

do,  first   37c 

Daily  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   39     39     39     39     39  39 

1917 

Extra   34     35     35     35     35  35 

EGGS. 

There  was  a  quieter  tone  to  this  market 
the  past  week.  There  was  less  trading  oa> 
'change  than  for  some  time.  Receipts  for 
the  week  by  rail  were  2680  cases  against 
2756  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
receipts  by  truck  continue  double  as  large 
as  those  by  rail,  making  the  supply  for  the 
week  about  8000  cases.  There  was  taken 
into  cold  storage  during  the  week  8531 
cases  against  3977  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  The  holdings  in  cold  storage 
now  are  80.720  cases  against  08,971  cases 
this  time  last  year. 
Daily  quotations: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   38     37     37     37%  37%  37% 

Case  count   ...36     36     36     37     37  "  37 
34%  34%  35     35  35 


Pullets   36 

1917— 

Extra   33 

Case  count  ...31 
Pullets   29 


34 

32 
30 


33  34  34  34 
31  32  32  32 
29  30  30  30 
POULTRY. 
Market  quiet.  Hens  coming  In  Rlowly 
and  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at  steady 
prices.  Fryers  also  selling  well.  Broil- 
ers, are  slow.  No  eastern  poultry  arriv- 
ing. Turkeys  and  ducks  scarce  and  sell 
fairly  well. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  32c 

Broilers,  under  1%  H>s  25e 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  31032c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  26027c 

Hens  under  4  lbs  22023c 

Ducks   270  28c 

Geese   25c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31032c 

Turkeys,  beavv,  12  lbs.  and  up  32033c 

Turkeys,  light   27028c 

Squabs.  liTe.  per  lb  30c 

do.  dressed,  per  lb  40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  16e 

FRUITS. 

The  offerings  the  past  week  were  good. 
Cherries  coming  in  more  freely  and  meet- 
ing with  good  demand.  There  were  a  few 
arrivals  of  early  apricots  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  which  found  ready  sale. 
Gooseberries  are  also  coming  ia. 

We   quote  from  growers: 
Cherries-  Tartarians.  per  lb  16 

do.  Soft  white,  per  lb  1" 

I.oquats.  per  lb  

Apricots— from  Imperial  Valley- 

per  4-basket  crate   $2.00@2 

BERRIES. 

Market  steady  for  strawberries  and 
blackberries  at  old  prices.  Receipts  good 
hut  all  were  wanted.  Raspberries  coining 
in  more  freely,  and  lower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-b:wkct   crate  $2  0002.69 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.5001.73 

Rlackherrles,  per  30  basket  crate  3.6003.25 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate.  3.0003.75 
VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  better  and  more  doing  the 
past  week  than  for  some  time.  PrlC. 
were  weaker  to  lower  on  many  things. 
Summer  squash  dull.  String  beans  were 
off  again  and  slow.  A  good  many  peas 
were  in,  but  they  were  draggy.  Potatoes 
selling  fairly  well 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes.  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.6001.75 

do,  local,  per  cwt  90fi  '.00 

do.  Idaho,  per  cwt   1.40(fil.6i 

New  potatoes,  per  lug   TTifWOOc 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt   80090c 

do,  old.  white,  per  cwt   9O01.O* 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermnda, 

yellow,  50  to  60  per  crate   70080c 

do.  white,  per  crate   $1.2001.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  304c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  5M&Me 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  12015c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  10012c 

Celery,  per  crate   $C.0O<fi7.0t 

Peas,  per  lb  30l%c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  809c 

Summer  sqnash,  per  4-basket 

crate   fiO066c 

String  beans,  wax,  per  lb  506c 

do,  green,  per  lb  606c 

do,  Kenucky  Wonder,  per  lb  607c 

Tomatoes— Imperial  Valley — 

per    t-bnsket    crate   S2.»*»}2.25 

Eggplant.  Imperial  Vallev.  per  Ib...»01Oc 
Cucumbers,  crate  of  2  to  3  doz.  $1.00C1  1» 
BEANS. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  practi- 
cally dead.  The  seed  season  is  pretty 
much  over.    Old  prices  prevail. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

L1mas,_per  cwt  $12.50 

l.ady  Washington    12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.    12.60 

Pinks,  per  cwt   8.00 

rtlackeyew.  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary,  cwt   "Oe 

HAY. 

There  was  a  little  better  den:nm1  the 
nast  week,  though  sales  limited  and  prices 
no  better.  Dairy  people  took  a  little  more 
hav.    Market  firm  however. 

We  qnote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Rarlev  hav.  per  ton  $24  000  26.00 

Dat  hay.  per  ton   2S  00<J27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton          1  s  OOrJrJO.JJ 

Vlfalfa.  local,  per  ton   20  nn'2?H  SJt 

Straw,  per  ton   O.OOiSlO.80 
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Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Supply  Funds  To  Finance  Farmers 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  has  these  big,  vital,  national  purposes: 

To  provide  capital  for  agricultural  development. 

To  create  standard  forms  of  investment  based  upon  farm  mortgage. 

To  equalize  rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans. 

To  furnish  a  market  for  United  States  bonds. 

To  create  depositaries  and  financial  agents  for  the  Government. 


IN  carrying  out  these  purposes  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  offer  safe  and  sound  long  term  investments  for 
the  thrifty,  based  on  the  assembled  farm  mortgages 
of  America;  increase  farm  production,  and  make  it 
easier  for  farm  tenants  to  buy  and  own  farms. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  issued  by  twelve  regi- 
onal Federal  Land  Banks.  These  banks  and  the  entire 
system  are  examined,  supervised  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Every  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond 
is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  which  issues  it, 
and  also  of  all  the  other  eleven  Federal  Land  Banks.  Every 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  is  based  upon  massed  and  aggre- 
gated farm  mortgages  pledged  as  security.  No  mortgage 
is  made  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  as  fixed  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Appraiser  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington.  The 
Treasury  motto  on  farm  loans  is  "safety  first." 

All  loans  are  made  through  cooperative  organizations 
of  farm  borrowers,  termed  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, very  similar  in  character  to  city  building  and  loan 
associations.  Each  mortgage  is  guaranteed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  the  security  of  the  farms  themselves, 
each  mortgage  is  backed  by  the  resources  of  all  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks,  including  a  cash  subscription  by  each 
association  to  the  stock  of  the  Land  Bank  equal  to  five  per 
cent  of  all  loans,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  five 
per  cent  double  liability  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers.  No 
farm  loan  security  has  ever  been  offered  so  strengthened 
and  buttressed  by  Government  inspection  and  control,  and 
such  adequate  resources  back  of  the  obligations. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  bear  five  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  May  and  November,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  "shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  Municipal 
and  local  taxation."  It  will  be  noted  that  this  exemption  is 
complete.  Interest  on  these  bonds  need  not  be  included  in 
income  tax  returns.  These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1000  and  in  either  cou- 
pon or  registered  form.  They  are  due  in  twenty  years 
and  redeemable  after  five  years. 

The  buying  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  is  not  only 
a  profitable  transaction  but  is  a  patriotic  act.  This  system 
enables  the  small  farmer  to  borrow  money  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  the  large  farmer.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  ag:  iculture  the  farmer,  through  the 
issue  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  is  enabled  to  secure 
the  capital  which  he  has  so  badly  needed. 

All  mortgages  issued  under  this  Act  are  paid  off  in 
installments,  so  that  with  every  interest  payment  there 
is  paid  an  installment  of  the  principal,  and  when  the  last 
interest  payment  is  made  the  mortgage  is  extinguished. 
Each  mortgage  grows  smaller  year  by  year  and  the 
security  is  to  that  extent  rendered  greater.  The  standard 
form  of  mortgage  now  prevailing  runs  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  taking  out  of 
a  mortgage  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System  is  to  put  the  farmer  in  easier 
circumstances  so  as  to  enable  him  to 

W  Contributed  for  the  prosperity  of  farmers  by  leading  San 
Francisco  Machinery  and  Implement  dealers. 

BAKER  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  CO. 
700  7th  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 

651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO. 
ISth  and  Kansas  Streets,  San  Francisco 
DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
131  Kansas  Street,  San  Francisco 


extend  his  operations,  become  a  greater  producer,  buy 
more  machinery,  intensify  his  farming,  supply  himself 
with  livestock,  and  otherwise  take  a  stronger  financial 
position.  He  becomes  a  better  customer  of  the  bank,  of 
the  store,  and  of  the  manufacturer. 

Money  is  loaned  under  this  system  only  for  certain 
specific  purposes,  all  connected  with  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Land  owners  who  rent  their  farms  out  can- 
not borrow  under  the  Act.  The  financial  pressure  of  the 
system  is  exerted  always  in  the  direction  of  strengthen- 
ing the  position  of  the  actual  farmer  as  against  the  land- 
lord. Loans  may  be  made  for  the  following  purposes  and 
for  no  other: 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural uses. 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  fertil- 
izers and  live-  stock. 

To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  lands. 

To  liquidate  certain  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  farmer. 

Such  operations  as  the  provision  of  necessary  build- 
ings, machinery,  seeds,  clearing,  tiling,  draining,  fencing, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  by  farmers  borrowing  under  this 
system  on  a  large  scale,  and  always  with  increased  farm 
efficiency  in  view.  The  farmer  who  has  financed  himself 
through  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  mortgage  is  at  once  relieved 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  falling  due  of  his  mortgage.  He  knows 
exactly  what  he  can  do  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  future. 
The  interest  rate  to  him  at  present  is  five  and  one-half 
per  cent  per  annum,  plus  a  one  per  cent  amortization 
charge,  so  that  by  the  payment  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
per  annum  his  loan  is  extinguished  in  thirty-five  years. 

Lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  skilled,  reliable  labor  are 
the  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  agricultural  progress. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  doing  their  part  to  remove 
both  these  obstacles.  With  sufficient  capital,  labor-saving 
machinery  and  up-to-date  equipment,  will  come  a  great 
increase  in  the  farmers'  productive  power. 

Whatever  increases  the  earning  power  of  the  farmers 
of  .  your  community  directly  contributes  to  your  own 
prosperity.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  then  is  your 
affair  as  it  is  that  of  every  American  citizen.  Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  start  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  in  your  community.  Buy  as  many  yourself  as  you 
can  afford  and  talk  them  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  printed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Washington,  and  have  the 
same  protection  against  counterfeiting  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  currency  in  your  pocketbook. 

In  the  language  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  "shall  be  a  lawful  investment  for  all  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  pub- 
lic deposits."  You  can  offer  your  banker  no  better  collateral. 
You  can  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  at  101  and 
accrued  interest.   Order  through  any 
bank,  trust  company,  broker  or  express 
agent,  or  write  to  any  one  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks: 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Houston,  Texas 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


or  address: 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BOARD 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Size-  Strength- Safety 
Appearance-Economy 


That's  what  you  want  in  a  tire  and 
that's  what  you  get  in  the  Fisk 
Cord.  All  that,  plus  most  un- 
usual resiliency,  speed,  com- 
fo  rt  and  luxury — backed 
by  Fisk  quality  and  all 
the  care  and  practical 
knowledge  that  can 
be  built  into  a  tire. 


A  fully  equipped  system  of  Fisk 
Service  Branches  throughout 
the  country  adds  miles  to 
your  tires — and  dollars  to 
your  pocket. 


Time  to  Re  tir«7 


Fisk  Cords  are 
made  atsoivith 
ribbed  tread. 


STOCK  FEEDS  SHOULD  BE  CHEAPER — BUILD  A  SILO  AND  PLANT  SUMMER  CROPS  FOR  SILAGE 
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One  Way  Only  to  Play  the  Farm  Labor  Game 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


I  HERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  WAY  known  to  this  writer  in  which 
the  farm  labor  problem  can  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
immediate  results  and  that  is  for  the  farmers  to  do  their 
|  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.    And  what  is  that 
duty  and  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  efficiently  discharged? 

What  Is  the  Farmer's  Duty  ? 
The  farmer's  duty  is  to  enter  wisely,  energetically,  collectively,  and 
with  all  the  force  which  can  be  thereby  accumulated,  upon  a  campaign 
the  general  purpose  and  objective  of  which  shall  be  to  save  the  farming 
business  from  demoralization  and  destruction,  to  safeguard  the  invest- 
ments whjch  are  fundamental  to  the  continued  existence  of  it.  and  to 
adjust  and  regulate  all  agencies  tributary  and  contributary  to  produc- 
tion, so  that  a  dependent  world  may  not  only  have  food  at  fair  prices 
now  but  the  assurance  of  continued  sustenance  at  a  fair  price  to  meet 
its  constantly 


sufficiency  of  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  different  kind  of  inspiration  or  revelation,  and  one  is  justified  in 
declaring  that  the  future  of  farming  will  depend  upon  understanding  of 
the  bearings  of  particular  issues  and  resolute  action  in  adjustment  of  them. 

Solution  of  the  Labor  .Problem  Is  Fundamental. 

It  is  upon  this  fact  of  the  step-by-step  method  of  progress  that  adjust- 
ment of  the  labor  problem  becomes  essential,  for.  in  addition  to  being 
always  fundamental,  it  is  now  the  most  pressing  and  pertinent  of  all  agri- 
cultural issues,  in  personal  experience  and  in  general  influence.  There- 
fore this  problem  should  be  attacked  by  wide-reaching  and  definite  effort 
on  the  part  of  farmers  themselves.  The  one  and  only  way  in  which  this 
can  be  done  is  by  organization  of  farmers  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of 
their  industry  and  for  the  fair  distribution  of  its  proceeds  among  the 
various  agencies  employed — fairness  being  the  essential  principle. 

By  the  same 


1  n 


1  n  c  r  e  a 
needs. 

We  introduce 
this  abstraction 
to  remind  the 
farmer  that  the 
problems  which 
he  faces  today 
are  not  all  nor 
final  and  that 
he  must  carry 
himself  through 
present  issues 
with  his  eye  on 
a  more  distant 
objective.  To 
win  this  war  is 
the  present,  all- 
embracing  pur- 
pose, After  that 
will  come  the 
task  of  nourish- 
ing a  weary  but 
convales- 
cent world 
through  a  pe- 
riod of  contrac- 
tion and  feed- 
ing it  back  to 
nerve  and 
roundness.  This 
will  be  a  time  of 
economic  trial 

and  sustained  effort,  and  men  and  women  on  the  land  should  look  forward 
and  prepare  for  it.  At  present  they  are  being  pushed  hither  and  thither 
by  all  kinds  of  organized  drives — drives  of  patriots  whose  claims  are  from 
God;  drives  of  politicians  whose  motives  and  inspirations  are  mixed;  drives 
of  anarchists  whose  purposes  and  impulses  are  straight  from  hell!  Any 
land  owners  and  workers  who  do  not  try  to  understand  these  things  and 
prepare  themselves  to  act  wisely  and  resolutely  now  are  silly  wave-riders 
whose  economic  skeletons  will  soon  be  bleaching  upon  high  beaches. 

How  Farmers  Should  Approach  Their  Duty. 
How  should  mastery  of  such. a  broad  and  deep  problem,  as  above  out- 
lined, be  approached?  Evidently  pot  by  a  wide  theoretical  exposition. 
Any  man  who  tries  to  encompass  it  that  way  without  inspiration  from  be- 
yond finite  understanding  is  a  visionary.  And  even  inspiration,  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  has  never  been  dispensed  to  mankind  in  bulk  but  in 
small  doses  at  different  times  to  cover  present  needs,  and  to  reveal  prin- 
ciples of  progressive  applicability.  Perhaps  the  man  who  declared  long 
ago  that  the  duty  of  man  was  not  to  determine  the  whole  course  of  the 
universe*  but  to  do  best  the  thing  which  was  right  before  him.  had  a  dose 
of  that  inspiration.  Certainly  history  demonstrates  that  human  progress 
has  been  gained  in  that  way  and  the  heroes  among  mankind  are  those  who 
have  done  particular  things,  which  were  afterwards  seen  to  have  turned 
the  whole  course  of  human  affairs.    In  this  matter  of  the  permanence  and 


Fresno  grane  growers,  by  organizing  last  year,  handled  their  grapes  at  an  average  of  3M*  cents  per  tray  by  back-firing  on  a  labfi 
organization  which  demanded  ">  rents  and  tried  to  terrorize  the  community. 


reasoning,  or- 
ganization 
should  not  be 
undertaken  to 
enforce  some 
general  theory 
and  scheme  of 
the  relations  of 
men  and  things, 
which  would 
surely  be  vis- 
ionary, ineffici- 
ent and  dila- 
tory— in  fact, 
the  kaiser  would 
settle  both  it 
and  us  before 
there  could  be 
any  action  on 
our  part  to  at- 
t  a  i  n  it.  We 
need  organiza- 
tion, therefore, 
not  for  theoret- 
ical, economic 
and  sociological 
discussion,  but 
for  definite  and 
immediate  ac- 
tion. What, 
then,  should  be 
definitely  done 
right  now? 

To  our  mind,  organization  and  individual  effort  should  at  this  mo- 
ment be  enforced  toward  four  main  objectives,  viz.: 

1 —  To  squeeze  liquor  out  of  the  labor  situation  by  making  all  rural 
communities  dry  and  furnishing  gin-free  recreation  joints. 

2 —  To  squeeze  politics  out  of  the  labor  situation  by  defeating  all  can- 
didates for  office  who  court  the  support  of  organizations  adverse  to  the 
farmers'  management  of  their  own  business. 

3 —  To  use  to  the  utmost  of  their  possible  efficiency  all  agencies  and 
bureaus  provided  by  State  and  National  Governments  to  discover  and 
distribute  labor  serviceable  in  farming,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
disclosed  supply  sufficient  to  prevent  competition  among  growers  of  dif- 
ferent crops  and  rule  out  payment  of  wages  beyond  the  laborers'  just 
share  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  production. 

4 —  To  determine  by  close  inquiry  and  comparison  what  wages  can  he 
profitably  paid  by  different  producers  of  the  same  product  in  relation  to 
the  proceeds  therefrom  and  to  other  essential  factors  thereof. 

A  Concrete  Instance  of  Success. 
A  concrete  instance  of  what  community  organization  has  done?  and 
can  do  was  given  last  week  before  a  committee  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  by  W.  Flanders  Setchel  of  Fresno.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  his  informal  statement,  which  is  surely  illuminatiug  and 
suggestive:  (Continued  on  page  701) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  STRUGGLE  TOWARD  THE  LIGHT. 
<»A  /TORE  LIGHT!"  was  the  death-cry  of  their 
greatest  poet,  when  the  Germans  had 
some  claim  to  be  called  men  and  brethren. 
More  light  will  be  the  gift  to  the  world  from  the 
punishment  of  their  disastrous  recurrence  to  bar- 
barity and  moral  darkness.  For  we  are  fighting 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  this  light  and  to 
fully  realize  that — 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  »it  i'  tV  center  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  more  than  that — 

For  everyone  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light, 
neither  conaetk  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved. 

And  to  the  end  that  such  be  brought  to  the 
light— 

They  know  the  reason  why; 
They  will  to  do  or  die — 

Into  the  jaws  of  death;  into  the  mouth  of  hell, 
March  the  Six  Millions! 

t^t 

CHARGE  OF  A  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

ONCB  MORH  the  academicians  are  over  the 
Up  and  out  upon  the  economic  entangle- 
ments which  have  been  woven  during  time 
immemorial  to  prevent  the  food  producer  from  at- 
taining his  just  share  of  the  world  joy  which  his 
production  can  alone  insure!  Lest  this  proposition 
startle  the  reader,  we  hasten  to  assure  him  that 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  our  recent  writing  will  show 
that  both  the  idea  and  the  figurative  expression  of 
it  have  previously  been  brought  to  his  attention. 
The  facts,  however,  which  we  have  now  to  dis- 
close have  a  character  and  a  suggestiveness  which 
are  novel  and  unique,  both  in  economic  import 
and  in  their  exposition  o£  a  new  art  of  war.  For 
a  brigade  of  shock  troops  is  now  being  enrolled 
who  will  throw  themselves  upon  all  opposing 
forces,  not  by  stealthy  approach  and  out-rush  from 
darkness,  nor  smoke  cloud,  nor  fog  bank,  but  by 
such  dazzling  illumination  by  light-bombs  and 
light-flares  and  by  the  effulgence  from  their  own 
countenances  that  all  opposition  will  be  blinded 
and  baffled  and  humanity  will  speed  forward  to  its 
objective — the  square  deal  to  all  concerned.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  perceive  that  we  are  cloth- 
ing a  victory  of  peace  with  the  imagery  of  war. 
We  are  really  stealing  the  livery  of  the  devil  to 
serve  the  ends  of  heavenly  fairness  between  the 
class  and  vocational  divisions  of  men.  And  this 
is  permissible  because  that  is  really  the  purpose 
of  the  present  war  in  its  new  dimensions  and  that 
will  be  the  outcome  of  It. 

w& 

ACADEMICIANS  LIGHT  A  NEW  TORCH. 

BUT  WHY  are  we  camouflaging  a  special  effort 
for  economic  justice,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  informed,  with  the  general  colors  of  the 
issues  of  the  war?  Let  us  try  to  be  more  specific 
and  eoncrete.  There  has  just  been  organized  by 
professors  of  rural  economies  and  industries  a  new 
society  called  the  "American  Association  for  Agri- 
cultural Legislation,"  of  which  we  have  received 


a  description  and  an  outline  of  alms.    It  declares 

itself  to  be — 

An  independent,  non-political  organization  and 
its  purpose  to  investigate  conditions  that  seem  to 
call  for  new  or  improved  legislation  affecting  agri- 
cultural interests  and  to  promote  by  publicity  and 
education  such  legislation  as  the  results  of  the 
investigations  indicate. 

Thus  the  society  declares  itself  to  be  a  light- 
seeking  and  light-throwing  institution,  aiming 
to  reach  its  objective,  which  is  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  by  bedazzlement  of  all  opposition — 
a  thing  not  new  in  economics  but  strange  in  war, 
except  in  the  diplomatic  phases  of  it.  As  a  token 
of  its  novelty  in  war,  the  society  appeals  for  sup- 
port because — 

Its  promotion  is  a  war  service  of  a  high  order, 
which  should  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  who  have 
an  insight  into  the  significance  of  current  events. 

It  is,  of  course,  both  reasonable  and  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  economic  illuminator  of  such  can- 
dlepower  and  a  war-machine  of  such  reach  and 
punch  should  seek  leadership  in  California — and 
so,  indeed,  it  did;  for  its  president  is  Professor 
Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  of  California,  while 
its  secretary  is  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  whom  we  suspect  of  be- 
ing its  progenitor  and  projector.  Its  roll  of  mem- 
bership, so  far  as  published,  seems  to  consist  of 
about  forty  professors  of  agricultural  colleges,  half 
a  dozen  heads  of  divisions  of  the  Washington  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  two  presidents  of  na- 
tional agricultural  associations,  one  state  market 
director  (our  own  Colonel  Weinstock),  and  one 
agricultural  editor,  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  Iowa — a 
man  of  breadth  and  uprightness.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  good  company  of  self-luminous  men — fit  to 
flash  great  beams  of  light  from  the  academic 
watch  towers  of  agricultural  progress. 

i£& 

FIRST  FLASHES  FROM  THE  GREAT  FLARE. 

AS  THE  Association  was  not  born  until  De- 
cember   28,    1917,    much    illumination  can 
hardly  be  yet  expected  from  it,  but  at  a 
meeting  on   May   11   certain   premonitory  light- 
flashing  was  decided  upon  as  follows: 

The  Association  seeks  an  effective  method  of  se- 
curing fair  prices  for  both  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer of  farm  products,  while  maintaining  the 
needed  production. 

The  Association  also  advocates  legislation,  state 
and  national,  to  encourage  organization  for  col- 
lective purchase  of  supplies  by  groups  of  farmers 
as  a  sound  economic  principle,  and  advocates  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  enactment  of  ad- 
ditional laws  to  safeguard  this  right  of  wholesale 
purchase  at  wholesale  rates  by  financially  respon- 
sible groups,  to  put  an  end  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices which  nullify  this  right. 

The  Association  has  adopted  resolutions  against 
the  holding  of  wheat  for  marketing  with  succeed- 
ing crops  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
prices;  in  favor  of  the .  purchase  and  storage  oT 
food  by  the  Government  for  emergencies  and  to 
prevent  gluts;  the  announcement  of  the  govern- 
mental policy  regarding  the  1919  wheat  crop  be- 
fore June  15,  1918,  and  fixation  of  wheat  prices 
to  allow  for  the  cost  of  storage,  interest  and 
shrinkage  of  wheat  not  needed  at  threshing  time. 

It  is  also  declared  that  the  Association  will 
legislate  other  forms  of  right  into  public  recog- 
nition and  practice,  viz:  laws  on  land  settlement, 
laws  relating  to  co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tions, laws  to  promote  proper  distribution  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  between  rural  and  urban  industries, 
laws  to  guard  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
against  exploitation,  and  other  rights  to  develop 
and  wrongs  to  suppress  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  It  is  comforting  to  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  secure  such  rights  by  gas  bombs  and 
high  explosives,  for  this  waiver  of  such  weapons 
is  expressly  set  forth: 

The  Association  has  no  panaceas,  no  formulas 
to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  cases.  Rather  it  will 
endeavor  by  hard  work  to  bring  to  bear  the  best 
thought  of  our  time  on  the  problems  which  it 
takes  up.  Rash  and  premature  recommendations 
will  be  avoided  and  snap  judgments  avoided. 

But  with  this  safeguard  assured,  it  is  the  mani- 
fest purpose  of  the  Association  to  strike  a  light, 
shoot  it  into  the  body  politic  by  law  and  actuate 
public  opinion  and  individual  behavior  thereby 
We  are  not  sure  of  the  Americanism  of  the  propo- 
sition— but  let  that  pass. 

J*     Jt  Jt 

A  SPOT  ON  THE  SUN. 

BUT  WHILE  we  are  exalted  over  this  plan  of 
disclosing  light  by  academic  research  and  of 
public  illumination  by  law,  because  it  does 
fairly   bristle   with   efficiency,   we   do   discern  a 


shadow  on  a  shining  disk  when  we  come  to  think 
of  the  precedent  which  the  Association  cites  as  a 
warrant  of  the  success  of  its  method.    It  is  thus 

stated: 

The  Association  is  not  an  experiment.  Ten 
years  ago  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation was  organized  to  do  the  work  for  work- 
men and  employers  which  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Agricultural  Legislation  hopes  to  do  for 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States. 
During  these  ten  years  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  accomplished  more  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  labor  laws  and  in  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  labor-  legislation  than  all  other  agen- 
cies combined. 

We  enter  upon  no  argument  as  to  the  nature 
and  effects  of  this  labor  legislation  which  is  thus 
approved  and  exalted.  Much  of  it  may  be  granted 
to  be  humane  in  its  purposes  and  beneficent  in  its 
results,  but  the  whole  body  of  it  has  more  spots 
on  it  than  Father  Ricard  ever  saw  on  the  sun  from 
Santa  Clara  observatory,  and  they  have  made  more 
industrial  bad  weather  in  this  country  than  all 
the  storms  he  has  ever  claimed  from  all  the  black- 
eyes  he  has  ever  counted  on  the  orb  of  day.  And 
what  does  the  new  Association  propose  to  do  about 
that?  Will  it  take  issue  with  the  enactments  now 
existing  and  overcome  the  hardships  born  of  some 
of  them,  which  are  now  making  it  harder  and 
harder  for  an  employing  farmer  to  live  and  pro- 
duce food  for  others?  If  so,  it  will  be  the  finest 
scrap  this  country  has  ever  seen  perhaps  in  its 
public  affairs  and  great  good  may  come  of  it.  It 
certainly  will  be  a  great  help  to  have  a  lot  of 
light  shot  through  the  body  politic  which  will  en- 
lighten all  upon  the  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  cruelty  visited  upon  non-conformists, 
the  destruction  of  industry,  and  other  public 
wrongs  which  have  been  courted  and  committed. 
If  the  Association  for  Agricultural  Legislation  will 
by  its  researches  show  us  the  rights  and  wrongs 
in  these  relations  between  labor  and  the  employers 
of  labor,  it  surely  will  earn  the  plaudits  of  a 
grateful  country.  But  as  to  doing  for  agriculture 
what  laws  have  done  for  labor,  which  is  the  force 
of  the  analogy  we  have  quoted  above,  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  desirability  of  it. 

BUT  CAN  THE  ACADEMICIANS  GET  LAWS? 

MORE  pertinent  than  theorizing  about  the 
good  and  evil  of  ten  years  of  legislation  on 
labor  is  the  question  whether  "them  liter- 
ary fellers"  can  get  any  laws  after  they  demon- 
strate what  laws  there  ought  to  be?  Did  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  get 
any  laws?  Was  it  not  rather  one  of  the  tools  or 
agencies  which  organized  labor  used  in  getting 
laws  for  itself?  If  so,  why  should  it  be  exalted 
as  greater  than  its  lord  and  master?  In  this 
country  laws  are  made  by  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people;  generally,  perhaps,  these  representa- 
tives are  chosen  because  they  will  make  such  laws. 
The  power  is  not  in  the  bureaucrats,  nor  in  the 
academicians — research  they  never  so  research- 
fully!  It  is  the  function  of  an  autocracy  to  rule 
by  functionaries  and  research  experts.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, research-efficiency  only  becomes  power- 
ful when  organized  electors  use  it  as  a  political 
munition.  In  the  matter  of  labor  legislation  the 
association  for  the  professional  promotion  of  it  was 
a  by-product  of  organization  which  had  the  in- 
sight and  good  sense  to  use  it  for  public  illumina- 
tion— possibly,  in  some  cases,  for  camouflage. 

And  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  conjecture 
is  that  before  the  Association  for  Agricultural 
Legislation  can  be  fully  sure  that  it  proposes  laws 
which  will  be  beneficially  workable,  or,  in  fact, 
before  it  can  enact  anything  either  good  or  bad,  it 
must  build  up  above  itself  or  beneath  itself,  as  it 
is  pleased  to  regard  it,  a  strong  support  of  agri- 
cultural public  opinion.  Labor  legislation  would 
never  havej>ierced  the  entanglements  of  the  trusts 
if  the  voting  power  of  organized  labor  had  not 
electrified  the  politicians  into  action.  Our  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Samuel  Gompers,  would  never 
have  gotten  any  nearer  to  the  whispering-gallery 
of  the  White  House  than  has  the  bunch  of  super- 
annuated, visionary  and  unrepresentative  "farm- 
ers" who  are  now  looking  at  the  outside  of  the 
door  from  the  lowest  steps  of  the  portico.  If  he 
had  not  had  the  hosts  of  determined,  organized 
labor  pushing  on  his  coat-tails.  Law-makers,  and 
politicians  who  make  law-makers,  are  very  devout 
persons:  they  always  vote  as  they  pray,  and  that 
is  always  for  more  votes. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LIGHT-WAVE. 

OF  COURSE,  we  do  not  pride  ourselves  upon 
any  ability  to  shed  any  light  on  such  a  self- 
luminous  body  as  the  new  Association  for 
Agricultural  Legislation.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
place  the  Association  where  its  light  may  shine 
and  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  body  of 
practical  farmers  who,  we  believe,  will  strive  for 
their  rights  before  the  law  when  they  are  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  two  things:  first,  what 
their  rights  really  are,  and,  second,  how  they  can 
effectively  strive  for  them.  The  society  desires 
this,  for  it  welcomes  to  membership  "all  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  without 
restrictions."  But  the  organizers  must  know  that 
popular  membership  in  any  quantity  in  such  a 
high-browed   guild   is   impossible.     Therefore,  it 


seems  to  us  that  a  fundamental  line  of  research 
and  one  which  the  society  should  immediately 
enter  upon  is  to  determine  why,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  effort  for  national  organization 
of  farmers,  there  has  never  emerged  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  national  except  in  name  and  why 
there  is  no  affiliation  through  which  the  hundreds 
of  limited  congeries  which  we  now  have  can  na- 
tionalize at  least  i.heir  chief  convictions  and  work 
together  to  realize  them.  It  is  then  our  parting 
suggestion  to  the  new  society  that,  before  it  gives 
us  a  draft  of  a  full  code  of  laws  "for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,"  which  is  declared  to  be  its 
chief  objective,  it  will  demonstrate  a  form  of  organ- 
ization by  the  force  of  which  we  may  put  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  getting  any  laws  at  all. 


That  Australian  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  a  most  extraordinary 
statement  in  an  article  on  the  editorial  page  of 
your  issue  of  the  118th  inst.,  that  "officers  of  a  ship 
lately  arrived  from  Australia  report  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1915  is  still  in  the  warehouses  in  Austra- 
lia, and  at  one  port  wheat  is  piled  twenty  sacks 
high  over  an  area  of  ten  square  miles."  We  all 
know  that  the  Baron  Munchausen  is  a  perennial 
plant,  but  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  flourishing 
on  your  editorial  pages.  Some  of  us,  who  have 
been  trying  to  help  conserve  by  living  on  substi- 
tutes at  high  prices,  are  curious  to  know  if  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  twenty  sacks  high  and  the 
ten  square  miles  is  true.  Since  you  have  published 
unquestioned  the  statement  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  the  officers'  statement.  The  ships 
of  America  are  carrying  the  foodstuffs  for  the 
allied  armies,  therefore  why  this  hoarding  of 
wheat  in  Australia? — T.  Z.  B.,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  your  incredulity  and  we 
bottle  up  our  wrath  over  your  suspicion  of  our 
gullibility.  Everyone  who  keeps  posted  has  known 
for  two  years  or  more  that  wheat  was  piling  up 
in  Australia.  That  is  why  we  were  so  glad  that 
California  has  found  a  way  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
pile.  In  Collier's  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
special  article  by  Mark  Sullivan  on  "Why  Amer- 
ica Must  Provide  Wheat  and  Ships,"  in  which 
these  paragraphs  occur: 

Three  years  ago  the  Australian  Government 
bought  and  contracted  for  all  the  wheat  crop  of 
that  country.  Then  it  bought  some  twenty-one 
ships  to  carry  the  wheat  to  Europe.  But  the  sub- 
marine has  had  its  way  with  those  ships,  and 
today  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  them  are  left. 
Meantime  the  wheat  piled  up  along  the  Australian 
docks  and  railroads.  They  put  some  of  it  in  sacks, 
made  walls  of  the  sacked  wheat,  and  poured  the 
rest  within  the  walls.  There  were  great  piles  of 
wheat  ten  or  twenty  feet  high  and  wide,  and  more 
than  ten  miles  long. 

"The  amount  of  old  wheat  in  Australia,"  says 
an  expert,  "is  reported  as  136,000,000  bushels. 
This,  with  the  estimated  new  surplus  (80,000.000 
bushels)  from  the  crop  just  raised  (about  130,- 
000,000  bushels),  will  give  a  total  ready  for  ex- 
port of  over  200,000,000  bushels — -after  deducting 
the  probable  loss  by  mice  of  40,000,000  bushels — 
all  piling  up  for  lack  of  ships." 

There  you  have  the  fact  and  the  reason.  It  only 
seems  proper  that  you  should  go  down  to  the  docks 
and  shout  aloud  an  apology  to  ships  and  waves 
for  your  implied  slander  on  the  veracity  of 
mariners! 


Wire  Entanglements  for  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  Adriatic 
figs,  two  years  old,  averaging  about  six  feet  tall. 
I  have  been  putting  into  practice  your  methods  of 
killing  gophers,  as  described  in  "California  Fruits" 
with  some  success,  especially  in  trapping.  But 
this  method  does  not  seem  to  rid  the  place  and  I 
am  losing  trees  by  girdling  just  below  the  ground. 
Is  there  no  method  of  incorporating  something  in 
the  soil  around  each  tree  or  placing  fly  screen 
around  each  tree  beneath  the  surface,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  pests  away  from  the  trees  while 
fighting  them? — L.  G.  F.,  Orosi. 

It  is  quite  practicable  to  protect  the  root  crown 
and  collar  of  a  young  fruit  tree  by  surrounding  it 
with  woven  wire.  Take  "chicken  fence,"  1%- 
inch  mesh,  2  feet  wide,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  into 
two  strips — each  of  which  will  have  a  selvage 
side  and  a  side  of  cut  ends  of  wire.  Cut  these 
into  4% -foot  pieces  (or  longer  if  desired)  and  dig 
around  the  trees  so  these  pieces,  standing  ver- 


a  foot  (or  more)  in  diameter.  Dig  deep  enough 
so  the  top  or  selvage  side  of  the  wire  shall  stand 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface,  so  the 
cultivator  will  not  be  likely  to  catch  into  the  wire. 
The  lower  sharp  ends  of  wires  will  largely  pre- 
vent gophers  from  digging  under.  These  wire 
cylinders  can  of  course  be  adjusted  most  easily  if 
put  in  when  the  trees  are  planted,  but  can  be  in- 
serted later.  The  only  drawback  to  the  method 
we  know  of  is  the  cost  of  material  and  labor. 
They  will  exclude  the  gopher  from  the  points 
where  his  work  is  most  dangerous.  He  can  root- 
prune  beyond  the  wire  if  he  desires  without  se- 
rious injury  to  the  tree.  When  you  get  the  trees 
thus  protected,  you  can  fight  gophers  on  "no 
man's  land"  with  more  peace  of  mind. 


Sheeping  an  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
morning  glory  and  the  impossibility  of  its  eradica- 
tion at  reasonable  expense,  I  am  thinking  of  run- 
ning sheep  in  my  orchard.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  or  against  such  procedure?  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  it  is  not  done  here,  but  have  supposed 
there  must  be  a  good  reason — and  yet  I  am  told 
it  is  done  in  orchards  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon.— J.  R.  C,  Chico. 

One  objection  is  that  they  are  liable  to  trim  up 
your  trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach  standing  on 
their  hind  legs — taking  off  all  foliage  and  tender 
shoots  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  some  older  bark 
also  if  they  get  hungry  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while.  Another  is  that  unless  the  soil  is  very 
coarse  and  loose  they  will  plug  it  down  like  the 
roof  of  a  bomb-proof — if  it  is  moist  near  the  sur- 
face as  orchard  surface  ought  to  be — and  your 
cultivator  will  be  rolling  over  clods  instead  of 
producing  a  good  tilth.  The  result  of  their  tread- 
ing down  will  make  it  hard  to  get  moisture  into 
the  soil  and  to  keep  it  in  for  the  use  of  the  trees. 
This  refers  to  "sheeping  it  hard."  Of  course,  a 
few  sheep  for  a  limited  time,  when  the  ground  is 
relatively  dry,  is  not  so  bad,  and  so  long  as  they 
can  find  plenty  of  glory  or  other  low  feed  they 
probably  will  not  bother  the  trees  much,  but  you 
had  better  watch  their  behavior.  On  old,  turf-laid 
and  high-headed  orchard  sheep  may  do  more  good 
than  harm,  and  this  may  be  what  they  do  up 
North  as  at  the  East. 


Cutting  Back  to  Good  Shoots. 

To  the  Editor:  On  a  number  of  Arkansas  black 
apple  trees  set  out  this  spring  the  upper  buds, 
after  leafing  out,  were  killed  by  frost  or  sour  sap 
while  vigorous  shoots  are  coming  from  lower  buds. 
Would  you  advise  cutting  back  now  or  waiting  to 
see  if  the  upper  portions  will  throw  out  new 
shoots? — T.  P.,  Sebastopol. 

You  must  either  cut  back  now  to  the  lower 
strong  shoots  or  you  must  pinch  those  shoots— for 
if  you  allow  them  full  headway  you  may  be  quite 
sure  nothing  strong  will  develop  above.  But  even 
pinching  below  gives  small  chance  of  good  growth 
above.  If,  however,  cutting  back  to  lower  shoots 
will  head  your  tree  too  near  the  ground,  you  can 
tie  up  the  best  one  of  them  to  the  dormant  top, 
causing  it  to  grow  upright.  Then  pinch  all  the 
other  low  shoots,  throwing  all  the  growth  into 
the  one  you  have  tied  up.  Cut  that  back  next 
winter  to  whatever  height  you  wish  the  head  and 
make  your  branch-form  from  the  following  sum- 


tically,  will  enclose  each  tree  in  a  wire  cylinder  mer's  growth. 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  ? 

(6-1-18) 

Better  ask  your  "better  half". 

EDUCATING  FATHER. 

From  San  Benito  County. 

"I  am  willing-  to  admit  that  it  is  I,  an  orehardisfs 
wife,  and  not  he  who  reads  your  paper  the  most, 
because  I  have  the  time,  perhaps:  but  it  may  be 
applied  more  effectively,  perhaps.  All  you  want  is 
the  desired  results,  isn't  it?" 

Certainly !  By  all  means.  Administer  it  to  the 
old  man  in  small  doses  with  breakfast  and  lunch, 
giving  a  somewhat  larger  dose  after  the  evening 
meal.  Your  system,  judging  from  the  fact  it  saved 
a  fine  four-year-old  orchard,  would  seem  to  work 
admirably.    We  commend  it  to  other  farmers'  wives. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postage  stamps  will  keep  you  informed. 

CHOOSE  HIS  MOST  RECEPTIVE  MOODS. 

Elizabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk. 


Will  Sunflowers  Pull  Out  Beans? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  intending  to  plant  about 
100  acres  to  pole  beans  on  rich  sediment  land.  I 
am  considering  planting  sunflowers,  which  will 
serve  as  poles.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  sunflowers  (being  fast  growers)  pulling  up 
the  beans?  I  figure  letting  the  sunflowers  grow  up 
two  feet  high  and  then  plant  the  beans  by  hand. — 
S.  G.  E.,  Thornton. 

No;  they  will  not  pull  up  the  bean*:  there  is 
more  danger  of  the  beans  dragging  down  the  sun- 
flowers in  a  gale  of  wind  next  August  or  sooner. 
Sunflowers,  like  other  plants  and  trees,  extend  at 
the  top  and  do  not  get  high  by  pulling  themselves 
up  from  the  ground:  they  get  high  by  putting 
more  "jolts"  in  their  necks,  just  as  bad  men  do — 
not  by  yanking  on  their  boot-straps.  Of  course  it 
is  none  of  our  business,  but  we  wonder  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  a  hundred  acres  of  sunflow- 
ers? We  supposed  San  Joaquin  county  people 
already  had  sunflower  experience  enough  to  last 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Please  tell  us  about  it. 
If  you  are  counting  on  bringing  in  Bolsheviki  har- 
vest hands,  feeding  them  on  sunflower  seeds  and 
lodging  them  in  bean-bowers,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
fer you  to  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission. 


Buckwheat  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  What  may  I  expect  from  buck- 
wheat planted  from  June  1  until  June  15  on  heavy 
soil  that  stays  moist  from  the  neighbors'  irrigat- 
ing? This  land  gets  in  good  shape  to  plow  by 
June  1,  but  it  wets  up  too  early  in  the  fall  to 
make  field  corn  and  gets  too  wet  early  in  the 
spring  to  get  grain  in.  My  main  aim  is  to  get 
hog  feed.  Would  buckwheat  make  good  hog  pas- 
ture?— G.  H.  J.,  Bishop. 

Buckwheat  is  a  good  catch  crop, 1  as  it  only 
requires  about  two  months  to  get  from  seed  to 
seed  and  keeps  on  blooming  and  setting,  and  prob- 
ably the  increasing  fall  moisture  would  only  keep 
it  busy  longer  unless  frost  cuts  it  down,  for  it  is 
a  tender  plant.  Fresh  buckwheat  grain  is  all 
right  for  growing  hogs,  but  dry,  hard  seed  needs 
grinding.  It  is  not  credited  with  making  high 
quality  pork  and  therefore  should  be  fed  with 
other  grain.  The  whole  plant  is  relished  by 
stock. 


Apricot  Gumming  to  Death. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  gum  taken 
from  a  diseased  apricot  tree  about  three  years  old. 
The  tree  seems  about  half  dead,  with  knots  of  this 
sap  at  intervals  along  the  trunk  and  limbs,  but 
mostly  at  base  of  trunk.  On  cutting  into  bark  a 
milky-like  substance  oozes  out  quite  thick.  I 
could  find  no  borer  or  other  worm.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is? — A.  M.  L.,  San  Juan 
Bautista. 

The  tree  is  dying  from  "interference  with  its 
normal  circulation."  This  diagnostic  term  is  on 
a  par  with  "heart  failure"  in  the  human  subject. 
What  caused  the  trouble  in  both  cases  is  not 
stated.    We  cannot  tell  from  the  gum. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  to  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Rurenu  at  S«»  Franolsco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  May  28.  1918: 


Rainfall  Data 


Temneraturo 
Data 


Stations —  Past 
Week 

Eureka   

Red  Bluff   01 

Sacramento    T 

San  Francisco   

San  Jose  

Fresno    T 

Sam  Luis  Obispo  

Los  Angeles   M 

San  Diego   


Seasonal    Normal  i  

To  Date   To  Date  Mai'm 


24.17 
12.00 
10.16 
11.48 

9.36 
10J9 
18.07 
13.03 

7.98 


44.75 
24.48 
19.89 
22.04 
16.05 

9.52 
20.33 
15.64 

9.95 


5« 
82 
80 
64 
76 
84 
64 
68 
68 


Min'm 
44 
4* 
44 
46 
40 

« 
« 
m 
m 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How- 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
»  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEN D  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  j 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prnw.] 


New  Strains  of  Old  Strawberries. 

A  specialist  in  importing  straw- 
berry varieties  from  other  states  and 
testing;  them  out  here  to  improve 
well  established  varieties  by  propa- 
gation from  selected  plants  rather 
than  by  origination  of  new  varieties 
is  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville.  He 
sends  us  a  photo  of  Marshall  straw- 
berries so  improved  that  they 
yielded  over  18,000  pounds  per  acre 
in  a  large  field  last  year  near  Wat- 
sonville. Klondyke  strawberries  gen- 
erally yield  only  one  crop  per  season. 
By  selection  a  strain  of  this  variety 
has  been  produced  whose  early  fruit 
in  1917  brought  $35  per  80-pound 
chest  and  the  plants  made  two  other 
crops  in  the  same  season.  Saki 
Bros,  of  San  Benito  county  stated 
that  they  picked  105  pounds  every 
week  for  six  consecutive  weeks  from 
150  lineal  feet  of  row.  A  strain  of 
the  Magoon  is  a  heavy  hearer, 
though  it  does  not  stand  shipping  so 
well.  Mr.  Hyde  has  seen  over  300 
blossoms,  green  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit 
on  one  plant  at  one  time.  The  New 
Oregon  Improved  has  a  fine  flavor,  is 
bright  red  all  through  and  grows  on 
stiff  erect  stems  well  protected  by 
foliage.  The  Melinda.  which  origi- 
nated in  Pajaro  Valley  20  years  ago 
had  "run  out"  and  been  generally 
discarded.  They  had  sweet  flavor 
and  bore  continuously  from  April  to 
December.  Plants  were  taken  to 
Oregon  and  shifted  from  one  soil  to 
another  until  volcanic  ash  in  the 
forests  renewed  their  old  time  vi- 
tality. It  is  not  showy  on  the  mar- 
ket but  is  fine  for  canneries.  The 
Nick  Ohmer  mentioned  in  the  issue 
of  May  25  as  the  Nick  Homa.  was 
named  after  an  Ohio  grower  by  that 
name  who  visited  California  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  variety  was 
then  becoming  popular  in  the  East 
and  is  now  a  favorite  in  many  sec- 
tions. Its  recognition  in  California 
is  late  but  interesting. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys  to  Pick  Fruit. 

Ranchers  around  Sunnyvale,  San- 
ta Clara  county,  have  arranged  with 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Y. 
M.  C.  A."s  for  125  boys  to  camp  on 
the  school  grounds  and  work  in 
orchards  during  fruit  harvest.  Show- 
er baths  have  been  installed  and 
camp  life  will  be  made  attractive. 
One  ranch  will  use  35  boys  besides 
these,  and  the  H.  E.  Losse  ranch  is 
reported  to  have  arranged  for  150 
boys  to  camp  in  its  own  orchard. 

Use  Porous  Tree  Protectors. 

Tight  wooden  tree  protectors  were 


used  last  year  on  young  trees  by  an 
extensive  orchardist.  They  were  set 
well  into  the  ground.  The  bark 
scalded  inside  the  protectors  and 
turned  brown  for  lack  of  ventilation. 
He  has  whitewashed  the  trunks  of 
trees  planted  last  winter  and  is  now 
putting  the  light  colored  porous  yucca 
protectors  around  them.  As  the 
trunks  grow,  the  yucca  will  expand 
and  the  openings  grow  larger  so  the 
trunk  will  become  hardened  to  sun- 
shine gradually  and  the  protectors 
will  last  until  the  trees  protect 
themselves. 

Napa  Prune  Crop  Good. 

The  prune  crop  of  Napa  county  is 
unusually  spotted,  the  reports  at  a 
meeting  of  growers  recently  having 
varied  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  a 
normal  crop.  Henry  Wheatley  esti- 
mates that  the  crop  as  a  whole  will 
be  about  70  per  cent  of  normal  or 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  last  year's 
heavy  crop.  A  fine  crop  is  seen  on 
certain  blocks  of  his  own  orchard, 
which  has  been  planted  to  vetch 
every  winter  for  years. 

Sulphur  Red  Spider 

A  prune  orchard  near  Chico  was 
sulphured  seven  times  last  summer 
to  prevent  red  spider  injury.  In 
August  it  stood  out  as  a  prominent 
green  spot  among  the  more  or  less 
deadened  and  defoliated  untreated 
orchards  surrounding,  where  red 
spiders  feasted  on  the  fruitgrowers' 
profits. 

Milo  Rather  Than  Egyptian. 
Milo  is  better  than  white  Egyptian 
corn  to  grow  in  orchards  as  experi- 
enced last  year  by  M.  Bassett  of 
Kings  county.  The  birds  ate  nearly 
all  of  the  white  corn.  Gyp  is  hard 
and  must  be  rolled  or  soaked  any- 
way before  feeding  to  hogs,  or  much 
of  it  will  be  wasted. 

Sudan  Grass  for  Silage. 

Sudan  grass  makes  the  finest  kind 
of  silage,  says  A.  L.  Gilbert  of  Stan- 
islaus county,  who  has  tried  Indian 
corn,  sorghum,  gyp,  milo,  and  feter- 
ture  and  if  too  dry  then,  add  water 
ita  also.  It  may  well  be  nearly  ma- 
while  chopping. 

Summer  Pruning  Apricots. 

"Cut  out  sprouts  and  worthless 
growth  from  bearing  apricots  in 
summer  and  cut  back  lengthy  shoots, 
but  do  not  cut  back  the  wood  in 
winter,"  says  W.  S.  Florington,  one 
of  the  best  known  apricot  growers 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  His 
winter  work  on  trees  consists  of 
thinning  out  surplus  shoots  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  dormant. 


Most  Convenient  Irrigation 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Presa.] 


In  the  500-acre  orchard  planted 
in  San  Joaquin  county  a  year  ago 
by  Anderson  &  Barngrover,  the  sys- 
tem of  handling  irrigation  water  is 
unique  in  its  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy. The  ranch  slopes  lengthwise 
and  the  greatest  part  of  it  also 
slopes  toward  a  swale  running 
lengthwise  in  a  general  way  along 
its  center  line.  Three  wells  are 
widely  separated  on  one  side  of  the 
swale,  while  two  more  are  located 
on  the  other  side.  Five  lines  of  un- 
derground pipe  run  lengthwise  of 
the  ranch.  Cross  pipes  with  valves 
connect  all  of  these  so  that  all  five 


wells  may  be  pumped  onto  any  one 
of  the  100-acre  pieces  or  may  be 
run  independently  each  onto  a  dif- 
ferent 100  acres.  The  trees  are  set 
24  feet  apart  and  irrigated  by  eight 
furrows  made  by  a  four-row  lister. 
The  whole  place  is  to  be  intercrop- 
ped to  beans.  One  corner  of  the 
field  has  four  cross  pipes.  From  any 
one  of  these  the  water  can  be  reg- 
ulated into  the  furrows  to  supple- 
ment the  streams  from  the  line  above. 
No  water  ever  stands  anywhere  on 
the  place,  due  to  easy  regulation 
ani  to  tile  drainage  of  the  swale. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


KILL 

REO  SPIDER 

AND 

CODLING  MOTH 

Send  for  our  free  book  on  pest 
control. 

Standard  size  -  $16.00 
Junior  size   -    -  $13.5 

Get  them  at  your  dealers  or  send 
to  us.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 

REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


A 

Full  Pod 


means 


A 

Full  Crop 


an 

increase  of  only 
20  pounds  of  Beans 
per  acre  pays 
for 

WESTROBAC 

Nitrogen 
Insurance 


WESTERN  SOIL 
BACTERIA  CO. 

Los  Angeles:  631  South  Spring  Street 
San  Francisco:  442  Sansome  St. 


California  Fruits 
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Only  Way  to  Play  the  Farm  Labor  Game 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


I  represent  an  association  which 
has  accomplished  something  because 
it  is  organized.  In  the  spring  of 
last  year  the  farmers  in  our  district 
were  unorganized  and  as  a  result 
fell  prey  to  an  organization  which  is 
called  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Union.  This  union  obtained  a  fran- 
chise from  organized  labor  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  and  then  proceeded 
to  organize  in  a  radical  way.  The 
pnuners  hired  trucks  and  sent  out 
gangs  who  would  stop  at  the  vine- 
yards and  induce  the  men  to  quit 
work.  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  labor.  To  meet  this  sit- 
uation we  proceeded  to  organize  the 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
with  a  levy  of  5c  an  acre.  In  a 
few  months  we  had  about  three  hun- 
dred members.  We  first  devoted 
ourselves  to  seeing  from  what  source 
we  could  import  labor.  Then  we 
changed  our  plans  and  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  development  of  labor 
resources  in  this  State,  and  therein 
we  are  finding  our  solution.  We  had 
men  go  into  the  Indian  Reservations 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  harvest  the 
crops.  We  had  small  posters  printed 
in  different  languages  and  had  every 
settlement  throughout  the  State  plas- 
tered with  them,  setting  forth  the 
offers  of  the  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  and  printed  advertise- 
ments to  the  same  effect  in  the  for- 
eign language  newspapers  through- 
out the  State.  We  received  replies 
from  Mexicans,  Greeks,  etc.,  and  it 
brought  us  more  laborers  than  we 
could  use. 

But  this  did  not  solve  our  prob- 
lem. Farmers  were  bidding  against 
each  other,  securing  their  neighbor's 
help  by  offering  25c  or  50c  a  day 
more.  This  could  not  be  avoided 
unless  we  furnished  every  farmer 
with  all  the  help  needed.  So  two 
weeks  before  harvest  season  we  ad- 
vertised in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  inviting  white  workers  to 
come  into  that  section  and  pick 
grapes,.  On  the  second  day  we  had 
between  four  and  five  hundred  tele- 
phone inquiries,  nearly  a  thousand 
a  day  within  a  few  days.  After  the 
first  week  we  withdrew  the  ads  and 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  telephoning  to  re- 
duce our  possible  labor  supply  to 
equal  our  requirements.  White  work- 
ers were  well  provided  with  housing 
accommodations. 

Last  year  we  harvested  the  larg- 
est crop  in  the  shortest  time.  We 
went  out  into  the  smailer  communi- 
ties and  got  the  boards  of  trade  or 
similar  organizations  to  register  boys 
and  other  surplus  labor.  Seven  or 
eight  hundred  boys  in  the  Fresno 
district  alone  went  out.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  invaluable  and  takes  great 
care  of  the  moral  side,  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  earnings  of  pickers  last  year 
on  our  piece  work  schedule  was  $7 
to  $12  per  day.  Those  who  earned 
less  were  deliberately  taking  it  easy. 
For  our  other  workers,  we  were  able 
by  proper  adjustment  of  schedule  tc 
get  a  $3  wage  maintained,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  where 
farmers  were  not  furnished  with  the 
help  they  needed.  The  schedule  was 
not  absolutely  maintained.  About 
one-third  of  our  members  paid  some- 
thing over  the  schedule;  but  there 


was  not  a  single  instance  in  which 
we  could  not  make  an  adjustment. 
The  day  work  represents  not  a  neg- 
ligible portion  but  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  our  labor. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  had  not 
been  fully  able  to  fill  the  demands 
the  loss  would  have  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  At  the  opening  of 
the  season  the  pickers  demanded  5c 
a  tray.  We  picked  the  entire  crop 
for  3%c.  This  year  we  feel  implicit 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  handle 
our  own  crop.  The  only  thing  which 
would  upset  us  would  be  chaotic 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  There  is  a  shortage  of  team- 
sters. We  had  over  800  responses  to 
ads  for  teamsters  in  the  East,  not- 
withstanding shortage  of  labor  there. 
The  prospect  of  all-the-year-round 
work,  which  is  unknown  in  the  Bast, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get 
teamsters.  We  are  insisting  upon 
a  high  standard  of  housing.  These 
teamsters,  who  have  become  in  con- 
siderable demand,  we  allot  only  to 
those  employers  who  come  up  to  our 
standard  on  housing.  We  teach  the 
farmers  to  look  to  us  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  labor  problems.  This 
week  we  are  running  a  bus  line  to 
Los  Angeles  to  provide  us  with  labor 
for  the  coming  season. 

We  are  interested  in  securing  a 
wider  standardization  of  wages,  on 
both  day  and  piece  work  schedules. 
We  are  all  interested  in  securing 
equalization  of  wages  throughout 
the  State.  A  year  ago  one-third  of 
the  time  of  laborers  was  wasted  in 
moving  from  place  to  place.  This 
can  be  prevented  only  by  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  throughout  the 
State.  In  Sacramento  Valley  a  se- 
rious attempt  is  being  made  toward 
organizing  the  farmers  from  San 
Joaquin  north.  If  we  secure  this  or- 
ganization, we  will  have  overcome 
the  biggest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  standardization  of  wages.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  unor- 
ganized, but  such  a  step  will  compel 
them  to  organize  also  as  a  measure 
of  self-protection. 

THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  HELPS 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Setchel  stated  that  he  gave 
"great  credit  to  the  State  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  work  they  did 
and  are  doing  for  the  farmer.  They 
have  an  admirable  conception  of  the 
farmers'  needs  and  requirements  and 
we  are  relying  on  them  to  help  us 
this  year." 

WHY'  CAN'T  THE  FARMERS  DO  IT? 

In  the  discussion  there  also  arose 
this  question:  "Do  you  know  of  any 
case  where  standardization  of  wages 
has  come  otherwise  than  through 
unionization  of  labor?" 

And^o  this  question  Mr.  Boyce, 
U.  S.  representative  on  this  Coast, 
replied:  "Yes.  Why  can't  it  be 
brought  about  by  the  farmers  as 
well  as  by  their  employees?" 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  propo- 
sition at  this  time.  The  question  is 
up  to  the  farmers  themselves! 


Grape  Pests  Busy  in  Fresno  County 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  first  attacks  of  mildew  are  be- 
coming apparent  in  Fresno  county 
vineyards,  according  to  Fred  P. 
Roullard,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner, who  is  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  grape  growing  sections. 
The  grape  leaf-hopper  is  also  found 
in  large  numbers  in  limited  areas.' 
As  many  as  75  nymphs  were  found 
on  the  under  side  of  some  leaves. 
In  other  limited  localities  the  red 
spider  was  found  to  be  attacking 
the  grape  leaves  as  well  as  the 
peach-tree  foliage.  The  commission- 
er recommended  a  standard  black- 
leaf  forty  spray  for  the  hoppers.  It 


is  mixed:  1  pint  of  black-leaf.  4  or 
5  pounds  of  fish  oil  soap,  and  200 
gallons  of  water,  and  applied  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Dry  sul- 
phuring is  recommended  for  the 
spider  and  for  the  mildew.  Immed- 
iate action  is  recommended,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  value  of  the 
heavy  crops. 


A  warning  that  shipment  of  cher- 
ries that  did  not  bear  the  net  con- 
tents stamped  on  the  container 
would  be  seized  after  June  1  has 
been  issued  by  Charles  G.  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$300  in  a  single  season  because  alter  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  »lcK»  Road.  Han  J..-P.  Cal 


Electric  blasting 
easier  wcheaper 


STUMPING*- 


kORIClX 


The  use  of  tpn  electric  blasting  machine  results  in 
economy.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  powder  required 
often  by  10 %  to  20%.  With  it  you  can  shoot  several 
stumps  or  other  blasts  at  one  time.  You  can  fire 
several  lighter  shots  under  a  difficult  stump  or  rock 
with  better  effect  and  less  trouble  than  with  a  single 
large  charge.  It  is  the  only  reliable  means  of  explod- 
ing charges  under  water. 

Safety  favors  electrical  blasting.  There  are  fewer  mis- 
fires and  no  hang-fires.  Should  a  misfire  occur,  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  over  when  you  disconnect  the 
wires  from  the  machine.  As  you  can  time  blasts  to 
the  second,  traffic  along  roads  is  not  held  up  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  smallest  Electric  Blasting  machine  fires  five  charges  or  fewer  at  a  time, 
weighs  but  six  pounds  and  cost  is  saved  on  a  job  in  a  very  few  days.  Any* 
one  can  work  all  sizes  of  this  simple,  handy  machine. 
Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  big  free  book  Better 
Fanning."   Tells  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  work. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Seattle,  Spokane 

Wiiiiiiiiiiiinui 

MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  216 

□  Stump  Bloating  □    Ditch  Blasting  □    Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting            □   Tree  Bed  Blasting          □   Road  Making 
Name  Address  
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A  Bad  Weed  and  a  Bad  Neighbor 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  noxious 
weed,  which  seems  to  be  worse  than 
morning  glory,  as  nothing  grows 
where  this  weed  is  growing.  One 
plant  of  this  weed  whirh  last  year 
grew  within  twenty  feet  from "  the 
line  of  my  land  is  now  covering  a 
spot  over  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and 
has  come  across  the  line  on  my  land. 
At  the  rate  it  is  spreading  it  is  liable 
to  take  the  whole  neighborhood  un- 
less something  can  be  done.  I  am 
making  every  effort  to  check  it  from 
encroaching  on  my  place.  This  ad- 
joining land  is  farmed  by  a  renter 
and  he  is  not  keeping  the  weeds 
down.  Must  I  submit  while  a  non- 
resident land  owner  or  a  careless 
renter  spreads  such  a  pest  on  my 
place,  or  is  there  a  law  which  com- 
pels him  to  clean  up,  and  if  so  what 
course  must  T  pursue  to  have  it 
enforced?  —  Reader.  San  Joaquin 
county. 

•Answer  by  O.  %T.  Nnrman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, State  OnmmlsHlon  of  Horticulture.] 

The  weed  specimen  sent  in  for 
identification  belongs  to  the  Borage 
family  and  is  known  as  Chinese  pus- 
ley  or  wild  heliotrope  (Heliotropium 
curassavicum).  It  is  a  prostrate, 
fleshy  perennial,  with  more  or  less 
whitish  flowers  borne  on  a  curled, 
one-sided  spike.  It  is  common  along 
stream  beds  and  marshy  places,  es- 
pecially where  the  soil  is  more  or 
less  alkaline.  It  has  been  reported 
from  a  great  many  places  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys 
along  roadsides  and  low  places 
where  escaping  irrigation  water  has 
caused  the  land  to  become  some- 
what marshy. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it 
has  never  been  reported  as  a  serious 
pest  and  can  be  controlled  by  chang- 
ing the  soil  conditions  so  that  they 
will  be  more  favorable  to  crop 
growth.  In  other  words,  if  the  soil 
is  inclined  to  be  marshy  and  alka- 
line, and  it  is  possible  to  drain  these 


places,  the  wild  heliotrope  will  find 
conditions  unfavorable  for  its  best 
development. 

THK  LAW  ABOUT  WEBBS. 

Under  the  county  horticultural 
commissioner  law,  Section  2322a, 
Political  Code,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
quire the  eradication  of  a  noxious 
weed.  Any  resident  of  a  county  can 
secure  inspection  by  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner  upon  request. 
The  section  of  the  law  bearing  upon 
this  point  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
horticultural  commissioner  in  each 
county,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  to  cause  an  inspection  to 
be  made  of  any  premises,  orchards 
or  nurseries,  *  *  *  and  if  found  in- 
fected or  infested  with  infectious 
diseases,  scale  insects,  or  codling 
moth,  or  other  insect  or  animal  pests 
injurious  to  fruits,  *  *  *  or  if  there 
is  found  growing  thereon  the  Rus- 
sian thistle  or  saltwort,  Johnson 
grass  or  other  noxious  weeds,  or  red 
rice,  water-grasses  or  other  weeds 
or  grasses  detrimental  to  rice  cul- 
ture, he  shall  in  writing  notify  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  person  or  per- 
sons in  charge,  or  in  possession  of 
the  said  places  or  orchards  or  nur- 
series, *  *  *  and  require  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  eradicate,  or  de- 
stroy, or  control,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, the  Russian  thistle  or  salt- 
wort, Johnson  grass  or  other  noxious 
weeds,  or  red  rice,  or  water-grasses, 
or  other  weeds  or  grasses  detrimen- 
tal to  rice  culture,  within  a  certain 
time  to  be  therein  specified." 

~"hOW~"a",PEST~SHOULB  BE  ATTACKED™ 

If,  after  due  notice,  a  property 
owner  falls  to  eradicate  the  pest 
found  upon  his  place,  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner  can  by  law  cause 
the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the 
expense  thereof  will  become  a  lien 
upon  the  property.  This  lien  will 
take  precedence  over  any  other  lien 
or  mortgage  save  taxes  only. 


Plate  for  Blackeye  Planting 


To  the  Editor:  I  propose  plant- 
ing blackeye  beans  between  rows  of 
young  citrus  trees.  I  expect  to  use 
a  corn  seed  drill  and  will  want  to 
drop  the  seed  about  every  four 
Inches  in  the  row.  How  far  apart 
should  the  holes  in  the  plate  be? 
A  friend  has  various  sized  plates, 
one  of  which  has  %-ineh  holes,  with 
^-inch  space  between  them.  Is  it 
not  customary  to  have  three  seeds 
dropped  at  a  time  and  would  these 
holes  do  it  Tor  me?  Taking  the 
above  for  a  basis,  would  25  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  be  enough? — G.  F. 
R..  Porterville. 

If  your  rows  are  to  be  32  inches 
apart  and  your  trees  24  feet  apart, 
you  may  plant  six  rows  of  beans 
where  you  would  plant  nine  in  the 
open  field,  giving  the  oranges  a 
chance  to  develop  properly.  On  this 
basis,  you  will  use  two-thirds  of 
your  land  for  beans.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary nor  desirable  to  plant  more 
than  one  good  bean  in  a  place.  Corn 
planter  plates  are  made  especially 


for  blackeyes.  One  bean  is  to  drop 
into  each  "cell"  or  hole.  One  such 
is  three-sixteenths  inch  thick,  has 
28  cells,  and  will  drop  the  beans 
four  inches  apart  when  the  wheels 
of  the  planter  are  30  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  the  plate  is  run  by  sprock- 
ets, one  of  which  on  the  planter 
wheel  axle  has  20  teeth,  while  the  one 
on  the  plate  axle  has  6  teeth.  With  a 
36-inch  planter  wheel  and  speed 
geared  from  24  to  6  teeth,  the  same 
spacing  is  obtained.  It  is  always 
well  to  test  the  planter  by  running 
it  on  hard  ground  at  normal  speed 
and  observing  the  results.  In  open 
field  planting,  with  rows  32  inches 
apart  and  blackeyes  four  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  about  36%  pounds  of 
seed  are  required  per  acre.  You 
would  need  two-thirds  of  that,  or 
about  24  pounds,  per  acre  of  or- 
chard. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TBEE.  Protects  from  Squirrels.  Rabbits. 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storms.  Barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
TELL  TS  YOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all. 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
cuttings  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

93*  E.  Central  Ave.  Bedlands,  Calif. 


Greater  Strength 
Where  Road  Strain  Comes 


See  those  strong  supporting  shoulders  in  the  picture 
below.  Those  are  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 
They  give  Ajax  tires  more  tread  on  the  road. 

They  are  a  special  patented  Ajax  feature.  They 
put  greater  strength  where  the  road  strain  comes. 
They  mean  more  miles — no  matter  what  your 

road  conditions  are. 

Dirt  Track  Champions 

In  1917,  Ajax  tires  won  sweeping  victories — 237  in  all — 
at  state  fairs  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts.  Speed  kings  of 
the  dirt  track — the  fellows  who  must  have  the  best  tires — 
invariably  use  Ajax. 

And,  97  times  in  100,  Ajax  tires  are  chosen  by  the  inr 
dividual  owner  like  yourself,  to  replace  some  other  make 
that  came  on  his  car. 

Ajax  inner  tubes  are  superior  in  value  and  service.  Ajax 
tires  and  tubes  will  save  you  money.    Try  them. 

Write  for  free  booklet — "Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength." 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.       1796  Broadway,  New  York 


Early  Amber  Sorghum 

Makes  the  best  Silage  and  produces  the  greatest  tonnage  per  acre. 

Recleaned  Seed  9  cents  per  pound 
F.  O.  B.  Stockton. 

AURORA  SEED  MILL 

48  North  Aurora  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


Tree  Protectors 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  to  all  the  war  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
JO  In.  long,  7  In.  wide .  .  *9.00 
12  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  9.B0 
14  In.  lone;,  7  In.  wlde..lO.AO 
16  in.  Iobk,  7  In.  wide..ll.M 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .12.00 
20  In.  Inr,:-,  7  in.  wlde..lS.OO 
24  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide.  .17.00 
SO  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .20.00 
nurseryman  or 
discounts  and 


See  your 
write   us  for 
free  samples. 


ANGELO 

D«"*U-TV — Write  ua  today  (or  out  Sales  Proposition 


&cn.W     Bay  aid  Mssss  Streets 
Sss  Francisco 
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SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eif It 
Bnind,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
rltimeot  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
Dux:  the  beat  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bit- achtnaT  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Snlptmr  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO.. 

•24   California    St..   Saa  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Poison  Bait  for  Cutworms. 

The  best  remedy  for  cutworms  ac- 
cording to  F.  H.  Chittenden  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  one 
which  can  be  used  successfully  on 
either  a  large  or  small  scale,  is  poi- 
son bran  bait.  For  use  in  small  gar- 
dens 2  quarts  of  bran  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  white  arsenic.  To  this  is  ad- 
ded a  pint  of  cheap  molasses  stirred 
into  one-half  gallon  of  water.  The 
mixture  should  be  made  up  to  the 
consistency  of  a  stiff  dough  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  several  hours  to 
enable  the  poison  to  soak  into  all 
the  bran  particles. 

The  bait  ahould  be  scattered  over 
the  garden,  especially  at  the  edges, 
and  about  the  base  of  the  plants  in 
lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  marble. 
If  distributed  late  in  the  day  it  will 
remain  fresh  and  tempting  to  the 
worms  when  they  commence  their 
activities. 

For  large  areas  the  following  for- 
mula is  efficient:  20  pounds  of  bran, 
% -pound  of  white  arsenic,  y2  -gallon 
of  molasses  and  enough  water  to 
make  the  dough.  This  should  be 
sufficient  for  4  or  5  acres.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the 
application.  The  addition  of  fruit 
is  unnecessary. 

Farm  Valuations  Assessed  Inequit- 
ably. 

Surprising  uniformity  has  been 
found  in  assessed  valuations  of  Napa 
county  good  land  and  bad  land,  hill 
farms  and  bottom  farms,  orchards 
and  grain  land  all  assessed  alike  at 
about  $100  per  acre.  Surprising 
lack  of  proportion  has  been  found  in 
assessment  of  improvements  on  var- 
ious ranches.  The  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  men  in  each  unit  to  assess  all 
land  and  orchards  in  such  unit  on  a 
percentage  basis,  100  per  cent  being 
allowed  for  what  is  considered  the 
best  bottom  land.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  best  full  bearing  orchards 
are  considered  as  100  per  cent  and 
all  others  rated  according  to  their 
proportional  value.  It  is  believed 
that  the  supervisors  will  be  willing 
to  accept  such  a  percentage  rating 
as  a  basis  for  future  tax  levies.  The 
county  assessor  gets  $4000  per  year. 
Is  the  assessor  in  your  county  not 
earning  his  salary  and  are  the  as- 


sessments on  your  farms  applied 
without  due  regard  for  proportion- 
ate value? 

Thin  Cotton  Heavily. 

It  is  generally  figured  that  32  good 
bolls  of  cotton  on  plants  two  feet 
apart  would  mean  a  bale  per  acre, 
according  to  Eugene  Gannon,  an 
Imperial  Valley  cotton  grower,  who 
showed  us  a  plant  on  the  edge  of  a 
Durango  field  which  bore  130  bolls. 
Most  of  his  cotton  had  suffered  be- 
cause, in  thinning  out  the  young 
plants,  they  had  been  left  too  thick. 
This  made  the  plants  spindly,  the 
cotton  grew  badly  scattered  in  the 
tops  instead  of  close  together  low 
down,  where  pickers  prefer  it. 

Pumpkins  in  Corn. 

The  practice  of  hogging  down 
corn  is  especially  good  if  pump- 
kins have  been  planted  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bassett  of  Kings 
eoupty,  for  labor  of  handling  many 
pumpkins  is  also  avoided.  Pump- 
kin seed  are  mixed  with  corn  in 
the  planter  and  drilled  in  between 
May  10  and  June  10.  The  vines 
bother  in  late  cultivation,  but  pump- 
kins are  considered  worth  more  than 
cultivation. 

Cures  Oat  Hay  in  Big  Shocks. 

A  prominent  grower  in  Sonoma 
county  cuts  200  acres  of  red  oats  for 
hay  that  horses  clean  up  better  than 
alfalfa.  He  gets  all  ready  for  quick 
work  in  cutting  when  it  gets  to  the 
stage  in  which  rather  hard  dough 
will  squeeze  out  of  the  grain  be- 
tween one's  fingers.  He  then  shocks 
it  in  piles  containing  enough  for  a 
dozen  bales  per  shock  and  lets  it 
cure  a  month.  This  avoids  much 
discoloration. 

Grain  Hay  Crop  Short. 

With  unexpected  grain  acreage 
being  cut  for  hay  to  save  all  pos- 
sible of  food  value,  there  still  seems 
likely  to  be  less  of  a  crop  of  grain 
hay-  than  normal.  Hollister  and 
Livermore  valleys,  both  famed  for 
this  product,  are  both  figuring  close 
as  to  whether  they  will  have  enough 
to  feed  their  own  stock,  without  ex- 
porting any. 


Crop  estimates  made  by  Merced 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
A.  E.  Zeers,  place  the  expected  grain 
yield  for  1918  in  that  county  equal 
to  that  of  last  year. 


Planting  and  Care  of  Coast  Bluepods 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  beans  are  generally  planted 
any  time  in  May,  according  to  H.  E. 
Harris,  one  of  the  largest  growers 
«f  Lompoc  Valley.  Where  spring 
winds  have  blown  the  first  planting 
■out  on  sandy  soil  in  parts  of  the 
valley,  crops  have  been  made  from 
beans  replanted  in  July.  Fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  enough, 
aiming  to  get  plants  four  or  five 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  A  two- 
horse  bean  planter  puts  in  four  rows 
at  a  time,  25  to  30  acres  per  day, 
aiming  to  get  the  beans  an  inch  into 
moist  earth.  There  are  usually  one 
to  three  inches  of  dry  dirt  over 
them.  Last  spring  it  had  been  dry 
two  months;  then,  after  planting, 
rain  soaked  the  surface  mulch,  and 
the  beans  so  deep  in  wet  ground 
rotted  in  many  cases.  One  80  acres 
last   spring   was   planted   with  17 


pounds  per  acre  and  a  good  stand 
secured. 

Plants  were  thinned  at  the  first 
hoeing,  when  they  were  about  three 
inches* tall  at  three  weeks  old.  It  costs 
10  to  25  cents  per  acre  extra  to  thin, 
as  estimated.  Two  rows  at  a  time 
are  hoed  the  first  time;  but  later, 
before  stray  weeds  go  to  seed,  eight 
rows  are  hoed  at  one  trip  across. 
Hoeing  costs  more  if  rain  comes  after 
planting;  for  weeds  get  worse  then. 

The  chisel  cultivator  or  the  weed 
knives,  which  are  sometimes  used, 
cultivate  four  rows  at  a  time,  and 
fast  work  can  be  done.  Last  July 
3  Mr.  Harris  finished  the  cultiva- 
tion of  80  acres  in  two  days — long 
ones.  Usually  the  crop  is  not  laid 
by  until  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
Some  people  sometimes  cultivate 
three  times,  some  only  once. 


Mildew  on  leaves  and  pods  in  a 
wet  season  three  years  ago  stopped 
growth;  but  full  grown  affected 
beans  matured.  Sulphuring  is  prac- 
ticed as  a  precaution  by  some  grow- 
ers in  wet  seasons.  Brown  rust  has 
appeared   in  the  valley.     It  covers 


beans  and  leaves  and  checks  growth. 
No  aphis  or  red  spider  have  appeared 
here. 


Death  ~ 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gopheri 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  b"  Stat* 
Experimental  Stations  1000 
tablet* prepaid  (or  $i  .2b  War- 
ranted Raticide  Tablets  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dod«e.  U. 
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Stands  the  Gaff ! 


The  roughest,  toughest  sort  of  jobs  can't 
scare  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls.  They 
stand  the  gaff  longer  because  they're  rein- 
forced where  strain  and  wear  hit  hardest. 

A  Neustadter  product — built  to  give  you 
unusual  service.  Loose-cut  to  meet  every 
strain,  twist  or  pull.  Full-fashioned  to  give 
you  that  fine,  easy,  work-day  freedom  you 
appreciate.  Stoutly  stitched  —  guaranteed 
not  to  rip. 

That's  why  it  is  always  good  economy  to 
buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls. 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

San  Francisco  Portland 

Look  for  the 
Bull  Dos  on 
the  tabel.  It 
is  your  protec- 
tion. Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  much  to 
you  as  it 
does  today. 
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"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay" 


"T«e  W^Ki-O'S  \/VFij3eST  V\A.V  i2700  tons') 

:.  f-XP^T,  FB,OlA  TpS  F1SV.O  QN  TO  T^fe  S't/vCK^T^'e  ft/l\J£rS.  UPTtD 


If  you  are  paying 
money. 


nore  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay.  you  are  losing 
You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  if  you  use  the 


SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF  13  MEN. 

44  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose,  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  aM 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  Is: 

"  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  I  In  Her  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McOarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schundoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  .Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checke>| 
Wooden  and    Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 
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The  Practical  Side  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


ONCE  THERE  LIVED  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  man  who  owned  a 
farm.  It  did  not  pay,  so  he 
decided  to  sell  it  and  secure  employ- 
ment in  the  oil  business.  He  wrote 
to  a  cousin  in  Canada,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business,  asking  for  a 
position.  But  his  cousin  replied  that 
he  could  not  use  him  because  he  did 
not  understand  the  business. 

"Then  I  will  understand  it."  said 
the  farmer,  and  with  commendable 
zeal  he  set  himself  at  the  study  of 
the  whole  theory  of  the  oil  subject. 
He  studied  for  months.  He  found 
out  how  oil  originated;  he  knew  how 
it  looked,  how  it  smelted,  how  to 
refine  it.  and  how  to  sell  it. 

"Now,"  said  he  in  another  letter 
to  his  cousin,  "1  know  all  about  the 
oil  business  from  the  second  day  of 
Uod's  creation  to  (he  present  time," 
and  his  cousin  replied,  "Come  on." 
So  he  sold  his  farm  for  a  song  and 
went  to  Canada. 

ICW    AWAY    FROM     \    I  IIKTI  NK    IN  OIL. 

Hut  after  he  had  left  the  farm 
the  new  owner  went  out  to  arrange 
for  watering  the  cattle  and  found 
that  the  previous  owner  had  fore- 
stalled him.  There  was  a  stream 
back  of  the  barn,  and  across  that 
stream  a  plank  had  been  put  edge- 
wise at  a  slight  angle  to  throw  over 
to  one  side  of  the  brook  a  dreadful 
looking  scum,  through  which  the 
cattle  would  not  put  their  noses,  al- 
though they  would  drink  on  the 
side  below  the  plank. 

And  thus  the  man  who  had  gone 
to  Canada  to  engage  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  studied  until  he 
thought  he  knew  everything  about 
oil,  had  been  damming  back  for 
twenty-three  years  a  flood  of  oil 
which  the  State  Geologist  found  was 
worth  a.  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  moral  of  this  illustration  was 
impressed  upon  me  most  forcibly 
after  the  meeting  of  committees  from 
the  different  swine  breeders'  asso- 
ciations, held  in  San  Francisco  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

A   DEPLORABLE  CONDITION  AMI  ITS 
REMEDY! 

We  all  felt  that  a  deplorable  con- 
dition existed  in  the  swine  indus- 
try. We  knew  that  the  Government 
wanted  the  farmers  to  raise  more 
hogs,  yet  we  did  not  feel  that  we 
eould  urge  them  to  increase  their 
production,  because  we  knew  that 
at  the  prices  then  being  charged  for 
grain  and  paid  for  pork  there  was 
no  profit  to  be  made.  We  felt 
that,  though  grain  and  mill  feeds 
might  become  a  little  cheaper,  the 
only  salvation  for  the  hog  raisers 
was  to  form  some  sort  of  an  organ- 
ization that  would  enable  them  to 
obtain  better  prices.  We  talked  of 
a  co-operative  selling  association, 
stockyards,  and  even  an  independent 
packing  house.  And  while  many 
suggestions  were  offered,  we  were 
unanimous  in  feeling  that  progress 
could  be  made  only  through  organ- 
ization. 

We  were  like  the  Arkansas  negro 
stage  driver.  He  was  an  expert  with 
the  lash  of  his  whip,  and  could  snap 
a  bee  from  a  flower  every  time.  One 
day  a  passenger,  who  had  been 
watching  him,  pointed  to  two  bees 
hovering  over  one  flower,  and  the 
driver  killed  both  with  one  crack 
of   the   lash.     Later  the  passenger 


discovered  a  colony  of  bees  within 
easy  reach  of  the  lash,  and  he  told 
the  driver  to  get  those  bees  too. 
But  the  driver  replied.  "No,  sah, 
boss;  I  won't  monkey  with  dem 
bees,  fo'  dey's  organized." 

HOKE    AM)    KORB    DIFFICULT     in    S!  (. 
CEED  SINGLE-HANDED. 

Organization  and  co-operation  are 
the  keynote  of  progress  in  every  line 
nowadays.  The  old  spirit  of  compe- 
tition has  died  out,  and  today  you 
find  that  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
producers  are  competitors  in  name 
only.  .More  and  more  the  modern 
business  man  finds  it  difficult  to 
push  his  line  single-handed.  He  is 
in  as  bad  a  predicament  as  the  Ger- 
man soldier.  His  company  had 
sought  shelter  lor  the  night  in  an 
old  turabled-down  shack,  and  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Ger- 
man woke  up  and  found  that  a 
'skunk  had  announced  his  presence 
in  a  rather  strong  way.  The  Ger- 
man sat  up,  looked  around  and  saw 


that  all  of  the  other  soldiers  were 
sleeping  peacefully.  "Mein  Gott!" 
he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  helpless  de- 
spair, "all  the  rest  ashleep,  und  I've 
got  to  shmell  it  all!" 

The  farmer  also  has  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  push  his  line  single-handed. 
Take  hog  raising  for  an  example. 
The  bulk  of  the  hogs  marketed  in 
California  are  not  raised  by  the  big 
breeder,  who  can  ship  a  carload  or 
more  at  a  time  direct  to  the  pack- 
ing house,  and  thus  save  the  middle- 
man's profit.  They  are  raised  by 
the  farmer  who  keeps  a  few  hogs  as 
a  side  issue  and  has  only  a  dozen  or 
two  to  market  at  a  time.  He  is  the 
man  who  must  be  protected,  for  he 
has  been  selling  to  local  buyers  who 

j  have  taken  most  of  his  profit  away 

.  from  him.  In  fact,  we  had  reports 
showing  that  these  buyers  had  made 

,  as  high  as  $100  profit  on  a  single 
carload  of  hogs-  which  rightfully 
belonged    to   the   farmers   who  fin- 

:  ished  off  those  hogs. 


STRONG     CO.OI'ERATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
ALREADY  IN  EXISTENCE. 

Consequently,  thoBe  of  us  who 
were  called  to  that  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  were  convinced  in  advance 
that  an  organization  was  necessary, 
but  most  of  us  made  a  bad  mistake. 
Instead  of  investigating  to  And  out 
if  there  already  existed  an  organi- 
zation that  could  be  used  for  the 
co-operative  marketing  of  hogs  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  a  brand 
new  organization  would  have  to  be 
formed. 

But  we  found  that  there  already 
existed  in  the  State  an  organization 
that  could  solve  our  selling  problems 
for  us  much  better  than  any  associa- 
tion we  could  organize  ourselves — 
because  it  had  the  triple  backing  of 
a  county,  the  State  and  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course  you  will  surmise  that  I 
refer  to  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  while  you  may  know  of  it  in  a 
general  way.  perhaps  you  are  as 
ignorant  of  its  real  value  as  were 
several  of  us  who  attended  that  meet- 
ing. 

THE    COUNTY    FARM    BI'RKAE    AND  ITS 

SHORTCOMING. 

The  movement  has  one  fault, 
which  is  that  no  provision  is  made 


SaveSacks  and  Backs 


Illustrating  the  Raising  Receiving  Hopper 


Elevator  in  position  for  elevating  from  the 
tank  into  the  wagon 


Write  for  Free  Package  TE  224 

And  get  literature  fully  illustrating  and 
describing  this  labor-saving,  money -making 
elevator,  also  big  156  page  catalog  "Better  farm 
implements  nnd  how  to  use  them"— a  real  farm 
text  book  worth  dollars.  Both  free.  Write  today. 


N'handling  your  grain  crop,  don't 
depend  upon  expensive  sacks. 
You  can  do  away  with  this  big 

yearly  expense 
item  for  all  time 
to  come.  Make 

the  change  now. 
Handle  your  grain  in 
bulk  with  a 

JGHNfeDEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

The  saving  you  can  effect  in  sacks,  time  and  labor,  will 
soon  pay  for  thi«=  equipment.  The  John  Deera-Elevator  is  not  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment 
that  will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  come. 

Ease  of  Operation— Low  Operating 
Cost — Years  of  Satisfactory  Service 
Absolutely  Assured 

It  handles  all  small  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 

shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity — it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per 
minute — handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  ten  minutes  time. 

It  elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks,  granaries  or  cars.  It 
elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  a  team  of 
horses  or  2h  H.  P.  gas  engine  or  larger. 

The  hopper  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load 

is  driven  up.  Backing  the  w'agon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with 
an  adjustable  feed — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  ta 
the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay. 

The  elevator  proper  is  made  of  -jfc  in.  steel  well-casing,  6J  in.  in  diameter. 
It  will  never  wear  out.  Portable  outfit  furnished  for  large  ranches  where 
quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely 

low  maintenance  cost,  the  John  Deere  Tubular  Pony  Elevator  is  decidely 
the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution  of  your  grain 
handling  problem.  Buy  now,  while  your  dealer  is  in  position  to  supply 
your  needs.  Save  money  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere.  Eleva- 
tors carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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for  publicity.  In  these  days,  merit 
alone  is  not  enough  to  put  a  thing 
to  the  front.  We  must  follow  the 
old  Scotchman's  rule  for  success, 
which  is:  First,  have  a  good  article; 
second,  constantly  improve  it;  third, 
"make  a  dom  big  fuss  about  it."  It's 
the  fuss  that  counts.  . 

Take  my  own  case,  for  example. 
My  ranch  is  in  Tulare  county,  and 
I  kruew  that  a  Farm  Bureau  had 
been  established.  I  favored  the 
movement  and  would  gladly  have 
joined  had  anyone  asked  me,  but  no 
one  ever  approached  me.  Further- 
more, I  often  wondered  why  the  Farm 
Adviser  never  visited  my  ranch. 
No  cases  had  arisen  when  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  send  for  him,  yet  I 
knew  that  he  could  give  us  many 
good  pointers,  and  I  felt  a  little 
sore  because  he  had  not  called.  But 
I  found  to  my  humiliation  that  the 
Farm  Adviser  goes  only  where  he  is 
asked  to  call,  and  it  was  no  one's 
fault  but  my  own  that  he  had  not 
visited  my  ranch.  In  paying  my 
taxes  I  was  paying  for  his  services, 
yet  I  didn't  know  enough  to  ask  for 
what  I  was  entitled  to. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FARM  BUREAU? 

There  have  been  many  different 
organizations  of  farmers,  such  as 
granges,  institutes,  unions  and  alli- 
ances. The  Farm  Bureau  is  differ- 
ent from  all  of  these.  It  is  not  pri- 
marily a  social  organization;  neither 
is  it  essentially  to  unite  farmers  so 
as  to  lower  prices  of  stuffs  bought 
and  to  raise  prices  of  products  sold. 
It  is  formed  to  bring  farmers  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit,  and  it  is 


Louis 

Lichtenberger 
Says: 

"I  want  my  friends  to 
know  that  I  consider 
Norwalk  Tires  the  most 
dependable  casings  ever 
introduced.  I  am  sincere 
in  claiming  that  these 
tires  will  give  far  greater 
mileage  service  than  oth- 
ers serving  under  the 
same  conditions." 


Th«>  I.irhtenbereer  -  Ferguson  reputation, 
built  by  20  yearn  of  miiiare  deulini;,  it 
behind  every  Norwalk  Tire. 


Factory  Distributors: 

LICHTENBERGER=FERGUSON 
COMPANY 

Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  San  Francisco 


RHUBARB 


Plant  Your  Land  Now  to  Winter  Rubart 


tou  should  get   big  crop  by  ne»l 
tall     Others  making  $1,000  per  acre, 
tu  you  with  WAGNER'S  GIANT — 
plant  no  other.    Get  your  plants  from 
originator  and  avoid  diHappointmeDt. 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Kbubarb  and  Berry  Special  In  I 


so  broad  in  its  scope  that  it  covers 
every  phase  of  farm  life. 

In  order  to  form  a  Farm  Bureau 
there  must  be  an  initial  member- 
ship of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
farmers  in  the  county.  The  dues 
are  one  dollar  a  year,  which  are  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  hiring  offices, 
carrying  on  correspondence,  print- 
ing pamphlets,  etc.  The  whole  mem- 
bership of  the  Farm  Bureau  meeta 
together  only  once  a  year,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  fall. 

Then,  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
better  advantage,  the  county  organi- 
zation is  divided  along  geographical 
lines  into  ten  or  twelve  bureau  cen- 
ters. Each  center  that  has  ten  or 
more  members  elects  a  leader,  and 
he  acts  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ings and  represents  the  center  on  the 
board  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
as  a  director.  All  directors,  to- 
gether with  four  directors  at  large, 
meet  with  the  officers  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farm  Adviser 
once  a  month,  when  reports  from 
the  various  centers  are  heard,  and 
plans  for  future  work  are  consid- 
ered. 

THE  FARM  ADVISER   IS  A  TRAINED 
EXPERT. 

He  is  usually  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college,  who  has  had 
practical  experience  in  the  broad 
phases  of  agriculture  and  live-stock 
raising.  He  gives  advice  on  soil 
treatment,  fertilization,  crop  adapta- 
tion and  culture,  animal  husbandry 
and  its  allied  phases.  He  also  helps 
to  improve  those  civilizing  forces 
that  come  under  the  head  of  better 
roads,  schools,  churches,  etc.  He  stu- 
dies those  various  activities  known 
under  the  head  of  farm  management, 
and  demonstrates  his  better  methods 
on  the  farms  of  interested  persons. 

He  has  an  office  at  some  central 
point — generally  the  county  seat. 
But  little  of  his  time  is  spent  there. 
His  work  is  on  the  farms  and  among 
the  people.  Day  by  day  he  goes 
where  he  is  called,  advising  on  the 
various  questions  that  are  put  up  to 
him.  And  if  he  meets  a  problem 
that  he  cannot  solve,  because  of  the 
technical  phases  involved,  he  sub- 
mits it  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  or  even  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  he  has 
the  forces  of  both  at  his  command. 

He  calls  at  each  local  farm  bureau 
center  once  a  month,  and  generally 
goes  right  to  the  director  to  find 
out  who  want  him  to  call  on  them. 
He  then  spends  the  entire  day — or 
two  days  if  necessary — going  about 
the  neighborhood  seeing  those  who 
desire  his  services.  Sometimes  the 
members  of  a  center  go  in  automo- 
biles to  see  demonstration  plots  that 
show  definite  results.  Such  a  trip 
proves  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a 
source  of  more  knowledge. 

SUBSIDIARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  local  farm  bureau  center, 
and  within  this  center  he  will  find 
subsidiary  organizations  devoted  to 
branches  of  farm  work  in  which  he 
is  particularly  interested.  For  ex- 
ample, there  may  be  several  dairy- 
men in  his  section  who  wish  to  carry 
on  co-operative  cow  testing  or  to 
purchase  pure  bred  sires;  the  swine 
raisers  may  wish  to  stamp  out 
cholera  or  to  market  their  hogs  to- 
gether; the  alfalfa  growers  may  de- 
sire to  grade  their  hay  uniformly  or 
to  store  it  in  co-operatively  owned 
warehouses.  These  needs  can  be 
met  by  the  organization  of  depart- 
(Continued  on  page  713) 
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Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


/^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Made  well  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make  —  and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 
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fteShower 
of  Gold 


coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  ' 

wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousand*  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  grcut  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oata,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mlxod  Farming  is  fully1  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  bb  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  Firs!  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  I ranclsco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Field  Crops. 

Grain  harvesting-  will  begin  about 
the  middle  of  June  in  Los  Banos  dis- 
trict. 

Sutter  basin  farmers  will  plant 
40,000  acres  to  beans  this  season,  it 
is  stated. 

The  Louisiana  Consolidated  Rice 
Milling  Company  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  rice  mill  in  Yolo 
county. 

The  first  California  cantaloupes 
are  to  be  shipped  from  Imperial  Val- 
ley about  June  1.  according  to  Ara- 
kelian  Brothers  of  Fresno. 

Acreage  signed  up  for  sugar  beets 
between  Oxnard  and  Chino  is  not  as 
large  by  30  per  cent  as  the  acreage 
planted  to  beets  in  that  section  in 
1917. 

Representatives  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco grain  company  report  that  the 
prospect  is  for  a  good  grain  crop 
throughout  the  southern  end  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  but  that  it  would 
be  lighter  in  the  northern  end. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1918  has  be- 
gun in  the  far  south,  and  crop  pros- 
pects are  good.  In  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coast  states  wheat  promises 
well  everywhere  except  in  New  York, 
where  much  was  winter-killed.  The 
Canadian  wheat  outlook  is  good. 

Nuris  Brothers  &  Company  are 
setting  over  50  acres  of  tobacco  in 
three  sections  of  Placer  County  to 
determine  whether  the  plant  may  be 
profitably  grown  there.  The  variety 
used  is  the  Xanthis,  a  Turkish  to- 
bacco. 

Bean  ground  is  being  prepared  in 
Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties.  It 
is  expected  that  a  larger  acreage 
even  than  last  year  will  be  planted 
this  season.  On  the  higher  ground 
the  tepary  is  proving  the  best  variety 
to  plant.  In  the  river  bottom  and 
overflow  lands  the  Lady  Washington 
is  favorite. 

The  total  April  consumption  of 
644,599  bales  of  cotton  was  smaller 
than  in  four  previous  months  of  the 
present  cotton  year,  4.7  per  cent 
below  March  and  1.4  per  cent  below 
April  a  year  ago.  For  nine  months 
of  the  eotton  year,  consumption  to- 
taled 4,944,792  bales,  against  5,- 
001,160  last  season,  a  decrease  of.  1 
per  cent.  Exports  for  April  were 
only  217,802  bales,  30  per  cent  be- 
low a  year  ago. 

Rice  planting  in  Butte  county  is 
about  finished.  Some  of  the  earlier 
seeding  is  well  sprouted.  Most  of  the 
acreage  has  received  one  flooding, 
and  part  of  the  earlier  planting  is 
getting  its  second  bath.  Most  rice  is 
flooded  three  times  before  the  final 
flood  that  remains  on  till  harvest  is 
given.  Several  rotation  crops  with 
rice  are  being  tried  this  year,  sev- 
eral good  stands  of  wheat  where  rice 
was  grown  last  year,  and  it  is  plan- 
ned to  plant  quite  an  acreage  of  old 
rice  land  to  broom  corn  this  year. 
Both  these  crops  did  well  last  year 
when  properly  handled. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  cherry  season  is  on  for  many 
early  varieties  in  the  Auburn  district 
and  the  call  for  pickers  is  urgent. 

Fruit  men  who  have  visited  the 
Ojai  Valley  state  that  the  apricot 
crop  there  will  run  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  on  the  average. 

Giblin  Bros.,  fruit  men  of  Sutter 
county,  expect  this  season  to  realize 
about  $30,000  from  the  sale  of  black 
Tartarian  cherries  raised  on  eight 
acres  of  land. 

It  is  reported  that  contracts  have 
been  made  for  Elbertas  in  the  I-Ian- 
ford-Armona  district  for  $40  a  ton. 
This  is  the  highest  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  Elbertas  since  1911. 

A  scale  of  wages  for  California 
cannery  and  packing  employes  dur- 
ing the  coming  fruit  season  will  be 
fixed  by  Food  Commissioner  Ralph 
P.  Merritt.  The  Government  is  to 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent strikes  in  the  fruit  industry. 

A  Napa  county  cherry  grower  has 
been  advertising  for  pickers  at  30c 


per  hour  and  packers  at  15c  per  box. 
The  crop  is  very  short  this  season 
generally,  so  the  cherries  ought  to  be 
of  good  size. 

In  the  Red  Cross  drive  several 
prominent  society  women  of  Marys- 
ville  and  Yuba  City  went  out  to  the 
orchards  and  helped  thin  the  peaches. 
They  were  paid  25c  an  hour  for  their 
work.  The  money  received  was  do- 
nated to  the  Red  Cross. 

Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez  re- 
ports the  fruit  crop  as  about  normal 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Apricots 
will  be  heavy,  cherries  fair,  prunes 
about  80  per  cent  of  normal  and 
pears  an  average  crop.  Canners  have 
paid  8%c  for  cherries. 

Apple  growers  in  the  Gold  Ridge 
district,  contiguous  to  Sebastopol,  are 
organized  into  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion. They  have  now  three  packing 
houses  and  are  building  a  fourth. 
This  last  building  will  cost  $10,000 
and  will  be  used  in  handling  the  1918 
crop. 

Matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
rating of    the    amounts  of  various 


dried  fruits  which  each  of  the  co- 
operative fruit-growing  associations 
will  handle  during  the  coming  sea- 
son and  the  amounts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  from  them  are  un- 
der discussion. 

Report  of  pear  blight  in  the  or- 
chards at  Paradise  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Earle  Mills.  Pears  have 
been  a  considerable  part  of  the  Para- 
dise fruit  crop.  Paradise  pears  are 
declared  to  be  among  the  best  grown 
in  California  and  have  commanded 
high  prices  in  the  New  York  market. 

Contra  Costa  county  is  making 
i  preparations  to  house  and  care  for 
over  a  hundred  young  fruit  pickers 
1  this  season  that  will  be  sent  there 
from  San  Francisco  through  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  central  camp  will  be 
located  on  the  Bancroft  fruit  ranch 
near  Concord.  Growers  wanting  any 
of  this  help  may  secure  it  by  agree- 
ing to  the  rate  of  pay  established  and 
carrying  the  boys  to  and  from  camp 
each  day. 

The  5000  acres  necessary  with 
which  to  complete  the  pear  growers' 
co-operative  marketing  association 
has  been  signed  up.  Offices  for  the 
new  association  will  be  opened  at 
once  at  San  Francisco  and  work 
started  to  handle  the  portion  of  this 
year's  pear  crop  that  will  be  mar- 
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iVo  mere  words  can  tell  a  truer  story  of  the  fire-resisting  quality  of  redwood 
than  this  picture  of  the  scene  after  the  fire. 


PACIFIC  REDWOOD  tanks  and  pipelines  are 
built  of  seasoned  lumber,  in  the  manner  thirty 
years  of  experience  has  proved  the  best. 

PACIFIC  Redwood  tanks  and  pipelines  cost  so 
little  to  install,  and  last  so  long,  that  there  is  no 
farm  investment  equal  in  the  amount  of  comfort 
furnished. 

They  save  labor  and  drudgery,  they  preserve 
life  and  food,  they  economize  time,  they  are  the 
final  touch  to  farm  improvement. 

To  make  the  farm  more  attractive  install  a 
PACIFIC  redwood  tank  and  pipeline. 


Our  engineers  will 
cheerfully  draw  up  a  water 
system,  at  your  request. 


PACIFIC  TANK 
(/  PIPE  CO. 

THE  STANDARD  SINCE  66 

318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

911  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata 
logue  of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

  feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

(  Length,  -  

PipC{size  

Name   

Address  ?  
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keted  through  the  organization. 
Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez  is  presi- 
dent and  F.  E.  Edinger  of  Hood  is 
secretary.  The  selection  of  a  man- 
ager will  be  made  shortly. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  Government  plans  during  the 
ensuing  season  to  order  pooling  of 
all  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Santa  Fe 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  to  en- 
able the  carriers  to  grant  prompt  ser- 
vice to  the  packing  houses. 

On  the  older  groves  in  the  Porter- 
ville  district,'  it  appears,  the  set  of 
fruit  is  very  light,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  trees  is  not  good.  On 
trees  up  to  seven  and  eight  years  old, 
on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
good  set  of  fruit  and  the  trees  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  carry 
all  the  oranges  that  have  formed. 

Grapes. 

Growers  in  the  Stockton  section 
report  conditions  favorable  for  wine 
grapes  both  as  to  crop  and  prices. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  and  the  California  Pack- 
ing Company  whereby  the  latter, 
through  its  selling  agencies,  is  to  dis- 
pose of  part  of  the  raisin  crop  for 
the  association. 

Realizing  that  the  Randall  amend- 
ment to  the  food  production  bill 
would  cause  wine  grape  growers  a 
loss  of  500,000  tons  of  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  and  that  there  are 
no  means  of  turning  them  into  other 
food  products,  the  California  Grape 
Protective  Association  has  petitioned 
the  California  congressional  delega- 
tion to  oppose  it. 

N.  H.  Lapham,  representing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  inves- 
tigating the  extent  of  infestation  and 
damage  from  phylloxera  in  the  vine- 
yard areas  of  Central  California.  He 
is  at  present  working  in  Fresno 
county  with  R.  L.  Nougaret  of  the 
department  and  Fred  P.  Roullard, 
county  horticultural  commissioner. 
A  survey  of  the  sections  where  the 
pest  is  found,  also  of  the  types  of  soil 
it  spreads  in,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  vines  have  been  damaged 
will  be  made. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  National  Rice  Mill  Co.  is  about 
to  erect  a  $250,000  rice  mill  on  the 
Sacramento  river  in  Yolo  county. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition  will  open  in  Oakland 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  September 
9,  and  continue  until  October  6. 

Twenty-six  mountain  lions  were 
killed  in  the  mountain  counties  of 
California  in  April  and  for  their 
scalps  the  State  paid  $640. 

One  crate  of  Brawley  cantaloupes 
brought  $2,042  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
luncheon  in  San  Francisco  last  week, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the 
Red  Cross. 


Production  of  honey  will  be 
greatly  increased  during  1918  in 
many  localities,  according  to  reports 
received  from  extension  workers  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  President  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation requiring  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing,  manufac- 
turing, "storing  or  distributing  farm 
implements  to  obtain  a  license  there- 
for. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has 
notified  Dean  Hunt  of  the  University 
of  California  that  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grain  sacks  on 
hand  this  summer  to  handle  the  crop 
of  1918. 

Arthur  R.  Will,  Federal  Director 
for  California,  Sacramento,  says  that 
a  movement  is  under  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Director  of  Rail- 
ways of  half  fares  for  agricultural 
workers. 

It  is  current  report  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Feedstuffs  Commission  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange  will  in- 
vestigate the  formation  and  pur- 
poses of  the  recently  formed  Califor- 
nia Alfalfa  Growers'  Association. 

The  production  of  the  castor  bean 
in  Merced  county  is  being  stimulated 
by  Government  contracts.  W.  H. 
Osborn,  a  rancher  of  that  county, 
has  signed  up  for  planting  ten  acres 
for  the  Government  at  $3.50  per 
bushel  of  46  pounds.  The  contract 
was  made  through  the  California 
Castor  Bean  Association. 

The  advantage  of  bulk  handling  of 
grain  in  modern  elevators,  as  com- 
pared with  the  bag  handling  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  illustrated  in  the 
grain  elevators  which  have  been  pro- 
vided at  national  army  encampments 
to  handle  oats.  These  elevators  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  about  $16,- 
000  each  and  by  bulk  handling  of 
oats  save  7c  to  8c  a  bushel. 

The  level  of  prices  paid  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  principal 
crops  decreased  about  2.4  per  cent 
during  April;  in  the  past  ten  years 
the  price  level  increased  about  6.4 
per  cent  during  April.  On  May  1  the 
index  figure  of  prices  was  about  0.4 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  9  6.7 
per  cent  higher  than  two  years  ago, 
and  86.0  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  on 
May  1. 

Parlier  is  the  first  community  in 
Fresno  county  to  complete  arrange- 
ments to  establish  a  camp  for  fifty 
high  school  boys  under  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
leadership  to  assist  the  vineyardists 
in  picking  the  grapes  this  summer. 
The  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  call  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  raisin  belt  to  get  the 
farmers  to  organize  local  units  to  in- 
sure sanitary  and  comfortable  bous- 
ing for  the  workers.  Students,  fam- 
ilies and  single  workers  will  be  given 
separate  accommodation.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  take  the  harvesters  to  and 
from  work  in  motor  cars. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumpiup  plant  you  want  water — plenty  of  water — 
full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible.  And  that's  what  you  sret 
when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum !  That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a 
guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  STREET, 
3  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


434  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

PojnpB 
— Vertical 

Pumps 
— Ileep  Well' 

Ht-adH 
— Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct-ron- 
nerted  Motor 
and  Pump 
— Motors 
— Gm  Enelnes 
— Oil  EnciiH'H 


Completely  Vaporizes 
Low  Grade  Gasoline 


r>       i+  (1)  Wonderfully  increased  mileage. 

I^eSUItS  ^2)  Smoother  running  car  at  all  speeds. 
Guaranteed  (3)  Carbon  greatly  reduced. 

(4)  Greater  horse-power. 


The  always-cold  Ford  intake  pipe  is  not  adapted  to 
poor-grade,  low-test  gasoline  of  today.  It  allows  your 
fuel  to  enter  the  cylinders  only  partly  vaporized.  Only 
vaporized  gasoline  can  be  exploded  to  produce  actual 
mileage.  The  rest  is  unconsumed  fuel — waste — pro- 
ducer of  trouble-making  carbon. 

A  carburetor  only  breaks  up  fuel  into  very  small 
moist  particles.  It  does  not  vaporize.  Automobile  en- 
gineers know  that  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
vaporize  the  gasoline  of  today,  but  the  problem  has 
been  how  to  keep  it  as  a  vapor  until  ignited  by  the 
spark  plugs.  If  the  greatest  heat  is  applied  near  the 
carburetor,  much  of  the  fuel  recondenses  to  a  liquid 
while  passing  through  the  manifold. 

The  Wilmo  delivers  the  fuel  completely  vaporized 
right  into  the  cylinders  because  the  heat  is  applied  in 
increasing  intensity,  the  least  amount  at  the  carburetor 
and  the  greatest  amount  just  before  the  mixture  en- 
ters the  cylinders.  There  is  positively  no  chance  to  re- 
condense  to  a  liquid. 

Thousands  of  WILMO  users  are  getting  a  mileage  in- 
crease of  over  35  per  cent — one  of  the  many  direct  ad- 
vantages of  the  Wilmo  Manifold.  Write  for  these  tes- 
timonials. 

You  can  apply  the  Wilmo  in  a  few  minutes.  Once 
installed,  it  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  engine. 
No  holes  to  bore.    No  loose  parts.    Nothing  to  watch. 

The  Wilmo  Mani- 
fold is  a  simple  cast- 
ing, combining  in  one 
piece  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  intake  manifold. 

(1)  Air  and  gas  pass 
into  mixing  cham- 
ber in  regular  way. 

(2)  Exhaust  from  cyl- 
inders heats  dividing 
wall  (3). 

(3)  Hot  dividing  wall  between  exhaust  and  intake 
chambers  of  manifold. 

(4)  One  of  intake  portholes  at  which  gasoline  is  super- 
heated and  completely  vaporized  by  heat  from  hot 
dividing  wall  (3). 

(5)  Outlet  to  muffler  through  which  exhaust  gas 
passes,  free  from  carbon. 

(6)  One  of  bolt  holes,  for  quick  installing. 

With  a  Wilmo  you  will  With  a  Wilmo  your  en- 
experience  a  new  riding    gine  will  become  wonder- 


SIMPLE  AS  A  B  C 


comfort  and  a  new  pocket 
economy.  In  a  single  sea- 
son it  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  in- 
creased mileage  alone. 
Thousands  have  proved  it. 


fully  flexible.  You  will  get 
a  quicker,  snappier  start, 
especially  in  cold  weather. 
Every  drop  of  gasoline 
will  do  full  duty  because 
vaporized. 


Order  now.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  di- 
rect, giving  his  name.  Having  a  Wilmo  means  secur- 
ing all  the  mileage  that  is  now  doubly  yours  by  right 
of  price  and  cost  of  waste. 

The  Wilmo  Manifold  for  Ford  Model  T  Cars  west 
of  the  Rockies  sells  for  $10.00;  with  special  Imperial 
Primer,  so  that  you  can  use  distillate,  the  price  is  $16.00. 

AUTOMOBILE  NECESSITIES  COMPANY 

SYNDICATE  BUILDING    -    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Wilmo  =  ize    Your  Ford 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Oner?  of  tractors  eneinee,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  ol 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


TRACTORS  SAFE  AND  NECESSARY 
FOR  WAR. 

I  By  Arnold  E.  Needham.  Sanson  Sieve  tirip.] 

The  success  of  the  tractor  has 
been  so  pronounced  and  its  ability 
to  curtail  labor  requirements  so  ob- 
vious that  the  Allied  governments 
of  Europe  have  attempted  to  secure 
for  themselves  large  deliveries  of 
various  types  of  machines  from 
American  manufacturers. 

The  supply,  however,  has  been 
limited  owing  to  our  own  increased 
demand;  and,  ample  shipping  space 
has  been  lacking.  However,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tractors  have 
been  delivered  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy;  and  in  France  they  are 
today,  under  the  personal  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  working  at 
points  so  close  to  the  battle  lines 
that  operators  have  been  forced  to 
wear  gas  masks  in  many  instances. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proven 
that  the  tractor  not  only  reduces 
labor  requirements  on  the  farm 
about  one-third,  but  its  use  per- 
mits a  greater  acreage  to  be  planted 
and  in  addition  secures  larger  crops 
per  acre,  of  better  quality  by  reason 
of  the  superiority  of  tractor  work 
over  that  performed  by  other  agen- 
cies. The  need  for  horses  is  greats 
lessened,  perhaps  thirty  per  cent, 
and  horses  are  estimated  to  con- 
sume annually  about  thirty-five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the 
manufacturers  would  not  be  able  to 
increase  their  production  of  tractors, 
but  more  recently  the  Government, 
recognizing  the  important  part  the 
tractors  must  take,  placed  all  raw 
materials  entering  into  their  con- 
struction on  the  preferred  list,  se- 
cond only  to  those  used  in  making 
munitions.  The  Government  has  also 
instructed  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
rediscount  notes  secured  by  tractors. 
This  in  effect  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  almost  any  farmer  to  pur- 
chase a  tractor. 

The  prospective  purchaser  should 
investigate  his  requirements  before 
buying,  and  as  a  general  proposition 
the  size  of  the  tractor  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  size  of  tne 
farm.  Many  farmers  working  large 
acreage,  however,  have  adopted  a 
plan  of  dividing  their  power  plant 
into  a  number  of  reasonably  small 
units,  claiming  that  great  advantage 
is  secured  thereby.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  variety  of 
work  can  be  accomplished  simul- 
♦aneously  and  emphasize  the  point 
that  an  accident  does  not  stop  all 
their  activities  as  would  necessarily 
happen  in  case  they  had  one  large 
machine  only. 

Every  farmer  should  have  the  use 
•f  one  or  more  tractors.  Until  this 
is  the  situation  our  production  will 
not  be  what  it  should  be.  If  some 
farmers  feel  that  their  holdings  do 
not  justify  the  purchase  of  even  one 
tractor,  let  them  join  hands  with 
neighboring  small  holders  in  the 
purchase  of  a  machine  and  before 
many  days  they  will  all  be  convinced 
of  their  need  of  a  tractor. 

PJvery  farmer  knows  there  are 
times  and  conditions  best  suited  to 
perform  certain  work.  These  times 
may  be  limited  and  the  conditions 
subject  to  uncertain  continuance. 
But  the  tractor  enables  him  to  take 


advantage  of  every  opportunity.  It 
may  be  crowded  day  and  night,  in 
heat  or  cold,  and  does  not  weary. 
It  does  as  good  work  at  the  end  of 
the  day  as  in  the  morning.  Fur- 
thermore, it  does  its  work  more 
economically  than  the  horses  it  dis- 
places and  it  does  not  require  any 
large  investment  for  its  housing  and 
care.  By  the  use  of  the  tractor 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  at  present 
unreclaimed  or  semi-arid  may  be 
made  productive. 

In  its  present  advanced  stage  of 
development,  the  uses  to  which  the 
tractor  may  be  put  economically 
are  seemingly  only  limited  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  owner.    It  can  be 


used  on  the  farm  for  pumping 
water,  cutting  wood,  digging  drain- 
age ditches,  leveling,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  uses  never  dreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago.  It  can  do  all 
these  things  economically  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  time  over  other  me- 
thods. 

It  was  estimated  a  short  time  since 
that  the  tractor  production  for  1918 
would  reach  the  total  of  eighty 
thousand  machines  and  it  is  now 
confidently  expected  that  the  figure 
mentioned  will  be  exceeded. 


of  centrifugal  pumps  between  No.  2 
and  No.  10  and  are  making  a  change 
which  includes  ring-oil  bearings 
only  with  no  grease  lubrication,  and 
the  pumps  have  no  internal  bear- 
ings. This  is  the  first  time  ring-oil 
lubrication  has  appeared  on  standard 
irrigation  pumps. 


OPEN  OR  ENCLOSED  CENTRIFU- 
GAL. 


RING-OIL    PUMP  LUBRICATION. 

Did  the  grease  in  the  cup  on  your 
pump  bearings  ever  get  soft  and 
run  away?  Did  you  put  hard  grease 
in  the  cup  then  and  did  the  bearing 
run  dry?  Did  you  have  to  run  to 
the  pump  every  hour  or  two?  The 
Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works  are  dis- 
continuing the  manufacture  of 
grease-cup  lubrication  on  their  sizes 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  enclosed  runner 
and  an  open  runner  in  a  centrifugal 

pump? — W.  W.,  Modesto. 

[Ry    Roht.    Solmrniiln,    Byron    Jarlotuii  Iron 
WorkH.] 

The  enclosed  runner  has  the  im- 
pelling vanes  enclosed  with  side 
plates  to  prevent  water  from  slip- 
ping back  on  either  side  of  vane. 
The  open  runner  has  no  side  plates 
and  when  new  is  supposed  to  have 
a  close  running  fit  on  the  sides  of 
the  casing.    If  sand  wears  it,  there 


l  will  be  loss  of  efficiency. 


Announcing  the  New 

MO  LINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Model  D 


BECAUSE  of  its  ideal  design,  construc- 
tion and  performance,  this  new  Moline- 
Universal  Model  D  enables  one  man  to 
farm  more  land  and  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before  possible.  It  is  the  world's  most 
dependable  farm  hand  and  solves  the  farm 
help  problem. 

Most  Advanced  Construction 

New  features  include  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  electrical  governor,  perfected  over- 
head valve,  four-cylinder  engine  that  is  free 
from  vibration;  complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock  which  in- 
creases traction  in  soft  ground. 

Every  part  is  designed  on'  the  basis  of 
quality  and  service.  Drop  forgings,  heat- 
treated  parts,  steel  cut  gears  and  unusually 
large  bearings  add  extra  years  of  endurance. 

These  new  features,  together  with  the  well 
known  Moline-Universal  type — all  the  weight 
on  two  wheels,  one-man  control  and  ability 
to  do  all  farm  work  including  cultivating — 
make  the  Moline-Universal  Model  D  the  best 
tractor  that  money  can  buy. 

Phenomenal  Pulling  Power 

Of  its  total  weight  of  3380  lbs..  98%  is 
used  for  traction.  That's  why  the  Moline- 
Universal  has  phenomenal  pulling  power. 

Conservatively  rated  at  9-18  horse-power, 
the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  more  than 
ample  power  for  heavy  belt  work.  Its  greater 
speed  enables  it  to  plow  as  much  in  a  day 


with  two  plow  bottoms  as  the  ordinary  three- 
plow  tractor.  Yet  it  is  light  enough  for  such 
work  as  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.,  which  do 
not  require  as  much  power. 

One  Man  Operates  Entire  Outfit 

The  Moline-Universal  attaches  direct  to  the 
implement,  forming  one  compact  unit.  It 
turns  in  a  16-foot  circle  and  backs  with  the 
implement  attached  as  readily  as  it  goes  for- 
ward. One  man  has  complete  control  of  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 
and  can  thus  do  the  same  work  tkat  requires 
two  men  with  other  tractors.  Operation  of 
the  Moline-Universal  is  so  easy  that  a  woman 
or  boy  can  handle  it. 

In  fact  anyone  who  can  drive  an  automo- 
bile can  run  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

Moline  Tractor  Implements 

The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  design- 
ing a  full  line  of  implements  for  use  with  the 
Moline-Universal.  'Moline"  trademark  on  a 
tractor  or  implement  is  a  guarantee  of  de- 
pendable service. 

Moline  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders 
for  Model  D  Tractors,  and  our  new  and 
modern  plant— the  world's  largest  exclusive 
tractor  factory — is  being  crowded  to  the  limit 
in  an  effort  to  build  tractors  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

On  request  jce  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
Tractor  Catalog  which  completely  describes  the  new 
Moline-Universal.    Address  Dept.  97- 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 

Manufacturers  of  Moline  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  1865 


June  1* 1918 
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Self -oiler 


Cam  and 
Roller  Action 


Motor 
Chain 
Driven 


Motor  and 


LUITWIELER 
PUMPS 

TYPES 

Chain  Driven. 
Belt  Driven. 
Engine  Driven. 
Direct  Gear  Driven. 

For  Following  Service 

Irrigation. 

Hydro-pneumatic  pressure 

systems. 
(Manual  or  automatic.) 

OPERATE  ON  10  TO  25  PER 
CENT  LESS  POWER. 

«UR  CATALOG  NO.  P14 
Tells  You  Why. 


READY     FOR    IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 


Capacities    from    1     to    HMJ    gallons  per 
minute. 


Will   operate  from   suction   distance   to  a 
total  lift  of  700  feet. 


From  1  to  300  lbs.  pressure. 

Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Company 

707-713  North  Main  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  A.  RARTON,  General  Manager. 


FORD  OWNERS 

The  Askc  Auto- 
matic Voltage/ 
Regulator,  $5.00 x 


With  Dimmer   $6.00 

If  you  have  a  Ford  car, 
write  today  for  information 
telling  just  how  you  can 
have  bright  lights  at  all 
peeds.  The  Aske  is  the  only  patented 
evict  guaranteed  to  continue  the  oper- 
;ion  of  out  light  without  increased  volt- 
Se  should  ene  light  burn  out. 


Tie  Aske  Instrument  Board 

comlete  with  clock,  dimmer  and  push  and 
pull  switches,  which  are  standard  with 
nigh-  prited  cars,  decreases  steering 
whet  vibration,  eliminates  all  starting 
and  sfhting  troubles,  adds  beauty  and 
distinjoT]  to  your  car  and  aives  a  won- 
derful efficient  system.  The  Instrument 
Board  oraplcte  with  Regulator  and  Dim- 
mer $lgo,  without  regulator  $13. no,  with- 
out retfator  and  clock  $10.00.  The  In- 
Su1""*"  Board  without  equipment  $1.25. 
The  Asri  ix,ai  Lighting  Units  are  sold  at 
most  de;.j-s>  or  w;n  De  sent  direct  to  Von 
upon  rcipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

Aske  Aumatic  Voltage  Regulator  Co. 


Duluth,  Minn. 


LEAKjje  of  gas  power. 

"Isn't  hstrange  that  there  are 
no  female  fter  dinner  speakers?" 
said  Mrs.  G)D. 

"Not  at  \t"  replied  Mr.  Gabb. 
"A  woman  'ia  an  s\ye  knows  be- 
fore dinner  lhalf  over." 


TRACTORS  AND  GRAIN  FIRES. 


The  following  report  is  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Grain  Fires,  of  The  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association,  the 
committee  having  formulated  this 
report  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Bisby  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  five  points  were 
considered:  1,  Spark  arrester  or 
water  arrester.  2.  Protection  to 
manifold  and  exhaust  pipe.  3,  Air 
cleaner.  4,  Care  of  machine.  5, 
Extinguishers  in  field. 

In  regard  to  No.  1 ,  spark  arrester, 
it  was  shown  that  the  use  of  water 
device  was  very  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  its  being  very  large  and 
causing  more  heat  on  the  operator, 
besides  causing  back  pressure  on  the 
engine  causing  it  to  heat  and  not 
allowing  it  to  give  its  full  power. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  different 
companies  are  all  working  to  get  a 
suitable  spark  arrester  to  put  on 
their  tractors  before  the  1918  har- 
vest. 

No.  2.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
fires  set  in  grain  fields  were  not 
from  a  tail  wind  when  the  straw 
and  chaff  were  blown  against  the 
manifold  and  exhaust  pipe.  It  was 
also  shown  that  a  straw  could  not 
be  placed  against  either  when  hot  as 
the  heat  rays  would  carry  it  away. 
But  it  was  shown  that  in  peat  land 
where  the  ground  will  burn  that  it 
has  been  known  that  this  dust  set- 
tled on  the  manifold  before  it  was 
hot  and  caked  there  and  sometimes 
burns  off.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  protect  them  when  working  in 
such  soil. 

No.  3.  An  air  cleaner  is  a  neces- 
sity as  the  dirt  and  dust  taken  in 
from  the  carbureter  mixes  with  oil 
and  carbon,  later  loosening  up  and 
going  out  through  exhaust,  carry- 
ing along  burning  oil. 

No.  4.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  service  men  of  each  company  be 
instructed  to  caution  the  operators 
of  tractors  in  regard  to  carbon  and 
keeping  their  engines  clean,  also  in 
regard  to  throwing  dirty  and  oily 
waste  where  it  could  start  a  fire. 

No.  5.  All  threshing  rigs  should 
carry  fire  extinguishers  on  the  har- 
vester; for  there  is  but  one  man  on 
the  tractor  while  there  are  four  or 
five  on  the  harvester,  besides  in 
case  of  fire  it  is  impossible  for  the 
tractor  driver  to  leave  his.  tractor  as 
he  must  very  often  run  to  some  safe 
place.  Therefore,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  all  farmers  be  advised  to 
have  fire  extinguishers  on  their  har- 
vesters and  to  order  them  in  time; 
for  by  waiting  until  the  last  minute 
they  may  not  be  able  to  procure 
them. 

In  regard  to  circulars  to  be  sent 
to  farmers  concerning  fires,  the  com- 
mittee took  exception  to  the  gas 
tractor  being  considered  the  only 
fire  demon  and  contended  since  it 
was  not,  it  should  not  be  so  pictured, 
for  we  had  grain  fires  before  there 
were  gas  tractors.  Therefore,  all 
precaution  should  be  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  fires.  The  committee 
consisted  of  L.  G.  Gauthier,  chair- 
man; W.  G.  Crisswell,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson. 


"Who  was  this  'ere  Nero,  Bill?" 
asked  a  coster  of  his  friend  as  they 
gazed  into  the  picture  shop.  "Wasn't 
'e  a  chap  that  was  always  cold?" 
"No,  that  was  Zero,"  was  the  an- 
swer.' "Another  bloke  altogether." 
— Youth's  Companion. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Model  Bean(flQ 
Cultivator^ 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Built  to  Cultivate  2  or  4  Rows 

This  Cultivator,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator, 
capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a  lighter 
tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to  work  loose 
or  sag — holds  the  wheels  ahvays  true,  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  stand 
ards  and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame  bar 
has  a  double  lifting  device  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steer 
ing  device  is  .easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  Kiliefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Size  for  Every 

Engine  and  Motor 

Piston  rings  prevent  escape  of  gas  and  power. 
They  must  fit  exactly  or  there  is  compression 
leakage,  excessive  carbon,  and  power  loss. 
The  scientific  construction  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


m  Vid? , 


3  \  \ 


PISTON  RINGS 

azures  equal  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
walls.  Tiiey  are  made  in  a!l  si.  es  to  fit  every 
mcdcl  and  type  of  engine,  automobile,  tractor, 
etc. — every  sire  accurately  gauged  to  fit  the 
particular  model  of  motor. 

Your  local  dealer  or  garage  has  —  or  can  get 
—  our  dwta  bock  of  piston  ring  sizes  of  prac- 
ticr.liy  every  engine  and  motor  made.  This 
will  tell  exactly  what  rings  you  need.  Com- 
plete size  assortments  are  carried  by  more 
than  3C0  jobbing  and  supply  houses  all  over 
the  country  from  which  ycu  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  Over  2.0C0  unusual  sizes  and  over- 
sizes —  all  widths  and  diameters  —  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  at  the  factory  ready  for 
prompt  shipment  anywhere. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used 
in  top  groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  MrQuay-Norris  \eo,k-1[3oof  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression 
and  fuel  economy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To   Have   and   to   Hold   Power"  —  a 
simple,    clear    explanation    of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Talc*  the  Power  at  Halt  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Sc!ect  Your  Own 

Term*  --  Dirrrt-f rom-Fertory  prlcea.  Write 
Tour  own  ord.T  Save  »1S  to  »2oO.  Prompt 
Shipment.  IM  new  cet»lnir,"How  &>  J"'1/™ 
Kneln-i"  FItliE--  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
|Wr...  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Ave..  Kanaaa  Cl>y.  Mo. 


»  m  Korn  Oakland  Ave..  Kanaaa  Ct'y,  Wo. 
Twdavl/Hhll  Empire  Oldc     Plttabur»h.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Milk  Produc- 
ers Association,  which  has  signed  up 
the  production  of  17.500  cows,  will 
take  over  and  operate  the  two  cream- 
eries located  at  Holtville  and  Im- 
perial by  July  1st. 

A  Holstein  bull  calf  that  will  be 
hard  to  beat  at  the  Fair  this  fall  is 
one  owned  by  the  Maplewoode  Ranch 
of  Calistoga,  a  grandson  0f  Colantha 
Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie.  His  sire  was  out 
of  a  cow  that  is  now  14  years  old 
and  in  calf. 

B.  E.  Nixon  of  Yountville  attended 
the  American  Guernsey  Breeders' 
meeting  and  sale  in  Chicago  with 
$25,000,  according  to  his  tester  Al- 
bert Buhler,  to  trade  for  a  few  high 
class  cows.  Mr.  Nixon's  herdsman, 
Geo.  Heming,  has  gone  back  to  Eng- 
land, so  another  man  is  being  sought 
to  continue  the  fine  show  ring  record 
made  by  this  herd  last  year. 

Beef  Cattle. 

There  is  a  big  auction  sale  of  Red 
Cross  steers.  50  or  55  in  number,  at 
Porterville  today  (June  1.) 

A  trainload  of  cattle  recently  left 
Oakdale  for  Seattle,  Wash.  The  train 
Included  29  cars  of  prime  steers. 

On  May  17th  the  Imperial  Valley 
Cattlemen's  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  will  be  represented  at  the 
State  meeting.  Davis,  June  27. 

Bryan  &  Bernard  of  Monticello. 
who  have  regularly  used  purebred 
Hereford  bulls  on  their  range  cattle, 
have  recently  bought  ten  registered 
Hereford  heifers  from  W.  J.  Bem- 
merly  of  Woodland  to  raise  their  own 
registered  bulls  and  eventually  work 
into  an  entirely  purebred  herd. 

Miller  &  Lux  are  planning  to  breed 
1050  purebred  unregistered  Here- 
ford cows  to  registered  bulls  for  the 
production  of  purebred  bulls  for 
their  ranges,  according  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who  has  charge  of  the  registered 
stock.  About  750  will  be  kept  on 
their  Bloomfield  Farm  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  rest  near  Los  Banos. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  H.  C.  Melone  Co.  of  Napa 
has  averaged  sales  of  two  Chester 
White  pigs  per  day  for  the  past 
three  months. 

The  Napa  Farm  Bureau  campaign 
for  a  pig  or  more  on  every  farm  has 
created  extraordinary  demand  on  the 
local  breeders. 

W.  W.  Everett  of  St.  Helena  is  ex- 
pecting to  keep  only  one  aged  Du- 
roc  sow,  four  gilts,  and  a  young  boar. 
The  sow  had  a  litter  of  14  May  21, 
her  previous  litter  having  been  13. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Swine  Pro- 
ducers Association  recently  organiz- 
ed, now  has  about  sixty  members. 
The  association  will  try  to  improve 
quality  of  stock  sold,  secure  prices 
on  .basis  of  quality  and  find  better 
markets. 

The  Stanford  Vina  Ranch  recently 
bought  two  registered  Berkshire 
sows  and  six  gilts  from  the  Maple- 
woode Ranch  at  Calistoga,  as  part  of 
a  bunch  of  50  which  W.  M.  Holbert 
of  the  Vina  Ranch  hog  department 
was  out  to  buy.  The  hog  department 
is  becoming  the  strongest  livestock 
interest  of  the  ranch. 

M.  Bassett  of  Hanford  says  the 
feed  situation  in  his  locality  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  getting  better.  Hay  and 
grain  crops  promise  to  be  large.  The 
selling  of  purebred  hogs  has  been 
the  best  the  past  spring  of  any  for 
a  long  time.  Mr.  Bassett  thinks  the 
present  price  of  hogs  is  high  enough, 
but  feed  prices  should  and  will  be 
lowered. 

Dr.  Ben  Stetson  of  Napa  has  en- 
listed in  the  Reserve  Medical  Corps 
and  his  son  is  in  France,  so  he  has 
practically  closed  out  his  Berkshire 
and  Holstein  breeding  business.  A 
younger  son  will  care  for  the  few 
cows  and  pigs  that  are  left.  He  sold 
13  sows  last  week  to  Supt.  W.  M. 
Holbert  of  the  Stanford  Vina  Ranch 
hog  department.  Pacific  Rural  Press 
has  been  the  only  advertising  me- 


dium Dr.  Stetson  has  used  in  18 
months. 

F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  expects  to 
show  at  the  State  Fair  about  a  dozen 
of  his  young  Duroc  stock  and  the 
herd  boar.  Johnson's  Defender,  which 
was  junior  champion  at  the  State 
Fair  last  year.  The  pigs  are  out  of 
State  Fair  prize  winning  sows.  His 
grand  champion  sow,  Cherry  Chief 
Lady,  is  raising  sevpn  beautiful  pigs 
sired  by  the  Defender  boar.  No  sows 
will  be  taken,  as  Mr.  Johnson  will 
have  bred  everything  for  early  fall 
litters. 

Frank  Brush  reports  recent  sales 
of  Berkshires  as  follows:  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter  of  San  Francisco,  2  gilts  sired 
by  Winona  Lee  Champion  and  bred 
to  Baron  Duke;  W.  L.  Loudercock 
of  San  Francisco,  the  herd  boar  Wi- 
nona Lee  Champion  and  three  bred 
sows;  L.  H.  Roscoe,  Upper  Mattole, 
a  boar;  H.  I.  Schnavel,  Sebastopol, 
sow-pig;  E.  H.  Whiting.  Ukiah, 
boar;  J.  R.  Bush,  Paso  Robles.  sow, 
bred  to  Baron  Duke;  F.  W.  Kiesel, 
Sacramento,  boar  and  2  sows,  bred  to 
Baron  Duke;  G.  Schoof,  Windsor, 
boar. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
is  discussing  a  show  and  sale  at  both 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
livestock  expositions.  Whether  sales 
will  be  held  depends  on  whether 
enough  animals  can  be  obtained  from 
purebred  herds,  which  are  already 
practically  sold  out.  Breeders  who 
think  of  consigning  to  such  sales  or 
of  buying  stock  there  may  well  write 
soon  to  Secretary  Homer.  Hewins  of 
Calistoga.  The  aim  will  be  to  avoid 
skyrocket  prices  and  to  distribute 
high-class  stock  to  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  Southern  California. 

Last  year's  State  Fair  grand  cham- 
pion Yorkshire  sow.  Deer  Creek  Nema 
8th,  now  owned  by  A.  L.  Tubbs 
of  Calistoga,  had  17  pigs  this  spring, 
which  has  been  her  average  for  seven 
or  eight  litters.  Mr.  Tubbs  saved 
a  dozen  of  them.  They  were  sired 
by  Lake  Park  King,  last  year's 
State  Fair  grand  champion  York- 
shire boar,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Tubbs. 
Eight  of  them  were  sold  about  the 
middle  of  May  at  about  three  weeks 
old.  A  daughter  of  this  sow,  Riverina 
Nema  9th,  had  20  pigs  this  spring, 
of  which  16  were  saved.  This  is 
thought  to  be  the  biggest  litter  on 
the  Coast.  Mr.  Tubbs  sold  two  sows 
and  a  boar  a  month  ago  to  G.  A. 
Ainsworth  of  Prescott,  Arizona, 
through  his  Pacific  Rural  Press  ad- 
vertising, which  he  says  brings  90 
per  cent  of  his  inquiries. 


Sheep. 

The  lambing  season  in  the  north- 
west is  completed.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  the 
lamb  crop  in  the  three  states,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Idaho,  is  es- 
timated at  110  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
about  80  per  cent. 

The  F.  Mecham  Estate  reports  the 
following  sales:  12  Shropshire  rams 
to  Judge  Geo.  W.  Hunter  of  Ukiah; 
8  Shropshire  rams  to  A.  L.  Richard- 
son, Plantation;  20  Rambouillet 
rams  to  R.  W.  Colfax,  Ventura;  1 
Red  Polled  bull  calf  to  W.  T.  Grim- 
shaw,  Sacramento;  2  bulls  and  3 
heifers  to  W.  H.  Carner,  Thome, 
Nevada. 

CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Monday,  May  27th,  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  prominent  bus- 
iness men,  at  which  time  the  Cali- 
fornia International  Livestock  Show 
Corporation  was  organized  and  a 
charter  from  the  State  applied  for. 
The  new  organization  is  getting  un- 
der headway  as  fast  as  possible  for 
the  holding  of  a  successful  livestock 
show  in  San  Francisco  in  November. 
A  large  part  of  the  necessary  funds 
have  already  been  raised  and  upon 
the  permanent  organization  being 
effected,  promotion  work  will  be  ac- 
tively pushed. 


Changeling  Tidy  Abbekerk  Gem 


Butter  7  days 
35.07  pounds 


Butter  30  days 
139.63  pounds 


A  Beautiful  Bull  from  this  Great  Cow 

WILL  HEAD  OUR  CONSIGNMENT  TO  THE 

Sacramento  Sale,  June  5=6 

Did  you  ever  start  out  to  find  a  herd  sire  with  Just  the  right  type,  the  right  color, 
popular  breeding-,  great  records  and  at  serviceable  age?  11  you  have  ever  undertake*  that 
task  you  can  appreciate  the  splendid  value  represented  In  this  great  young  sire. 

His  dam  is  a  35-pound  daughter  ol  Changeling  Butter  Boy.  sire  ol  lour  daughters 
that  average  38.04  and  139.87  in  30  days.  His  100  A.  R.  O.  daughters  are  younc  and 
much  is  in  store  for  them. 

His  dam's  dam  is  almost  a  32-pound  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince,  85  A.  B.  O. 
daughters,  nine  of  which  are  above  30  pounds. 

His  sire's  dam  is  a  32-pound  daughter  of  De  Kol  Burke,  sire  of  eiffht  above  30 
pounds,  and  a  half  brother  to  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 

His  aire  has  a  34-pound  three-year-old  daughter.  138  pounds  in  30  days  aad  032 
pounds  in  a  year  as  a  two-year-old.  all  of  which  are  California  State  records. 

A  Splendid  Son  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside 

is  also  consigned,  out  of  a  100  per  cent  sister  to  the  above  cow.  Her  record  is  S8.76. 
and  107.98  in  30  days  and  her  dam  has  30.64  pounds.  A  wonderful  comUialiof  of 
breeding,  type  and  records  and  ready  for  service. 

In  addition  to  these  we  are  including  four  beautiful  cows  and  six  well  bred  keifers, 
in  calf  to  KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE,  PRINCE  GEL8CHE  WALKER  and  KING 
MOKCO  AWARTKA. 

Consider  well  the  opportunity  offered  in  this  consignment  for  a  foundation  kerd. 
headed  by  one  of  the  best  young-  bulls  ever  offered  in  any  sate. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


SELECTED  QUALITY 

In  our  consignment  to  the  California  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Co.'s  sale  at  Sacramento  on  June  5th  and 
6th  we  have  selected  young  females  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, superb  individuality  and  sound  animals  in  every 
respect. 

Among  them  you  will  find  two  daughters  of  a  forty- 
pound  bull. 

Two  daughters  of  DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA 
SIR  ORMSBY  (a  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad). 

A   daughter   of  SEGIS   PONTIAC   DE   KOL  I 
BURKE  from  a  good  yearly  record  cow. 

A  good  daughter  of    BEAUTY  PIETERTJE 
BEETS,  with  a  creditable  seven  and  thirty  daV 

record.  / 


REMEMBER— Every  animal  sold  subject  to  the  6- 
day  retest  clause.   IF  YOU  want  good,  healthy,  soijd 

Holsteins,  our  consignment  merits  your  serious  con- 
sideration. / 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDB 


RIPON 
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SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding'  stock  scarce.  Next  winter  will 
see  the  greatest  shortage  of  hoes  and  the 
highest  prices  ever  known.     Prepare  now  by 

getting  some  Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas  

the  prolific,  easy  feeding  money-makers.  Prices 
reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  every- 
thing immune.  Send  for  valuable  free  book- 
let. "Hogs  for  profit."  Ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  but  write  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A  Marsh- 
Strong  Bide.,  Los  Angeles. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal. 


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook,  Paradise.  Cal. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
aell  80  head,  4  to  6  months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning,  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  VroMc^nd"proF- 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A,  Crawahaw.  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAO  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  820  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal, 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  Trora 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas    W   .1   Hanna.  Gilrov 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon. 
Cal. 


W.  T.  DICE,  FOWLER,  CAL.— Breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas:  large  type;  best  quality. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows  and 
gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  just  13  months 
old.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  •  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  Prices 
upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon, 
San  Joaauin  Co..  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception- 
ally fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  '  Prices  reasonable. 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  CALISTOGA, 
CALIFORNIA,  offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall 
and  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  con- 
sistent  with  Quality  and  breeding. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland.  Cal. — Breed- 
ers of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  Star  Leader,  our  herd  sire,  world's 
reserve  grand  champion.   

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish,  Laws.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
•1.500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  W.  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
■hires.     Prices  on   a ppl ion t i on.    Hopl and.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
■glTornla1_  

Dn  roc-Jerseys. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  The 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised, 
will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal.   

FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY8 — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  Junior  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  June  and  July 
delivery  of  gilts  and  weanlings.  Farmer's 
prices  on  stock  good  enough  for  any  herd. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  R.  R.  1,  Winton,  Cal.  

HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  1.3'a  Taxpayer 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DCROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

DUROCS  of  guaranteed  breeding;  service 
boars;  weanlings  sired  by  State  Fair  prize 
winner.  $15.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkcy,  Gridley.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — -A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1.  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

Yorkshires 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal. 

Hampshire* 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National,  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holsteins. 


KING    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITES  —  The 

greatest  producing  sire  in  California,  with  30 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  heads  the  list.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  whose  seven  near- 
est dams  averaged  over  30  pounds  in  seven 
days,  and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  great  produc- 
tion records  in  his  pedigree  for  both  milk 
and  butter.  He  is  being  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  our  herd. 

We  have  some  fine  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  him  at  reasonable  prices.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  bull  calves.  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Fourth  and  J  streets,  Sacramento. 


AUCTION   OF   A   COMPLETE   DAIRY — 75 

grade  Holsteins  and  20  grade  Jerseys,  herd  in 
cow  testing  association  for  3  years,  records 
announced  at  sale;  tuberculin  tested  regularly 
for  the  past  7  years,  last  test  February  1, 
1018,  by  a  Deputy  State  Veterinarian;  no 
reactors.  Sold  subject  to  tubereulin  retest  by 
the  buyer.  Holsteins  mostly  first,  second,  and 
third  calf  granddaughters  of  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiae  Emperor  and  Lorena  Korndyke,  both 
grand  champion  bulls  at  California  State  Fair. 
Jerseys  bought  as  calves  from  the  noted 
Mitchell  herd  that  has  been  tested  for  butter- 
fat  regularly  for  ten  years.  All  heifers  in 
sale  out  of  dams  that  made  over  300  pounds 
butterfat  in  one  year.  The  herd  has  been 
reduced  half  during  the  past  year,  retaining 
only  the  cows  that  made  over  300  pounds 
butterfat  in  one  year.  Only  two  cows  with 
blemished  udders  in  the  herd.  Cattle  loaded 
on  cars  free  of  charge.  Will  also  sell  one  1-ton 
Remington  ice  machine:  brine  tanks;  pump; 
dairy  equipment,  including  cans  and  jackets 
for  shipping  inspected  milk;  bottling  machine; 
bottles,  etc. ;  one  fine  saddle  horse,  weight 
1200  pounds,  and  he  is  a  beauty;  six  Percheron 
colts,  growthy  fellows  with  bone  and  sub- 
stance. Owner  donated  heifer  to  be  sold  for 
benefit  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross  lunch  will 
be  served.  Terms  of  sale;  $100  and  under, 
cash  in  hand-;  sums  over  $100.  six  months' 
time  with  bankable  note  at  7  per  cent;  a  dis- 
count of  3  per  cent  for  cash  on  sums  over 
$100  will  be  given.  Sale  will  be  held  on 
Wm.  Watt  Ranch.  2V6  miles  northeast  of 
Napa,  California,  at  junction  of  Napa  Soda 
and  Berryessa  Roads,  beginning  promptly  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday,  June  15.  1918. 
Owner,  Wm.  Watt,  Napa;  Auctioneer,  Col.  Cy 
N.  Clark.  Modesto;  Sales  Manager.  C.  L. 
Hughes.  Sacramento. 


SUNNY  BROOK    RANCH.    WILLITS,  CAL.. 

offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Straight  deep 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose,  Cal.   


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 


35   HEAD   OF   HIGH   GRADE  HOLSTEIN 

heifers  for  sale,  one,  two  and  three  years 
old.  20  coming  fresh  this  fall.  H.  E.  Helms. 
Dixon,  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


BREEDER   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Pnnce 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A,  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  4-year-oid  Holstein  bull, 
more  white  than  black,  easily  handled.  Tu- 
berculin tested.     N.  Rouff.  Palmdale.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A,  B. 
437.  San  Jose,  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— -A .  W.~M orris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal,  

GOTSHALL  St  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  tc  Sons.  Chlno.  Cal.  

Clio  ICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe- 
males.    Mlllbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN   BULLS   and  bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — $60  to 
$150.     Glorietta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal.  

TWENTY  CHOICE  MILCH  COWS  for  sale. 
R.  D.  Westfall.  Colusa.  

Jerseys 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Pnrvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O-.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Guernseys 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.    Both  sexes. 

Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW   AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco 


.Mil. KING  SHORTHORNS 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  It  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  II  EKE  FORDS 

( founded  by  Governor  Sparks) .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  


REGISTERED      YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls—  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt,  

REGISTERED    MILK    AND    BEEF  SHORT 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.    Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


DOS  HKRMANOS  UTILITY  DUROCS — Hans 

Duveneck,  Ukiah.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND  UNREGISTERED—" 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co.. 
320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.   

SPRING  DALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  _____  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Brooders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Gls»  BUen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BEMMERLY.  Woodland.  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — B.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.   

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE "WATTERSON— Breesfc  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  CarrutherB  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Fair  Oaks  Rase-.  Willits. 

Cal. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petal -ma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shrepshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  ef  p un- 
bred yearling  and  two-year-old  Shropshire 
rams.     Single  or  car  lots.    Call  e»  write  me. 

J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rnmbouillets.   Hanford.  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTfCA.  CAL— 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  E., 
1915      John  Matlcv.   Reno  Nevnda_ 

FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.  Sure  get.  Geo.  Millericli.  Cazadero, 
Cal.   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford,  owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Eighth   and  Townsend  streets. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  FARM — Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle — Poland-Chlnhs.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  typo,  breeding  of  the  best; 
excellent  individuals:  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware.  Live  Oak.   


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  040- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.    For  freo  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 


FOR  HALE — Jersey  dairy  cows  and  heifers. 
Also  "California  Noble  Peer,"  very  gentle: 
registered  bull.  Wm.  C.  Oeate.  Bex  183,  Da- 
vis. Cal. 
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The  Prayer  of  a  Contented  Cow 

(Written  by  Elbridce  A.  Stuart,  a  Lovn  of  the  Holstein  Dairy  Cnw.l 

Scientists,  practical  housewives  and  mothers  have  discovered  that 
(  lean,  sweet,  pure  cows'  milk  is  a  fundamental  food  product  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age. 

I  am  a  milk  machine.  I  ask  only  for  proper  food  and  care  and  I 
will  produce  rich,  pure,  sweet  milk.  The  more  care  given  me,  the  more 
and  better  milk  I  can  and  will  produce.  I  want  to  do  it  because  it  is 
my  life's  work.  Please  remember,  dear  master,  I  must  work  24  hours 
each  day  that  I  can  produce  milk,  both  night  and  morning.  In  order 
to  produce  the  maximum  efficiency,  I  must  work  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. I  must  have  good  food  from  rich  pastures.  I  must  have  pure 
water  and  1  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  must  not  be  compelled 
to  stand  out  in  the  rain  or  in  the  boiling  hot  sun.  Do  not  tie  my  head 
so  that  I  cannot  protect  myself  from  the  pesky  flies,  and  so  I  cannot 
lie  down  and  rest  with  ease  and  comfort.  If  I  must  be  tied  in  a  stall, 
wash  and  brush  me  regularly,  so  that  foreign  dust  and  dirt  will  not 
get  into  my  milk.  Please  look  after  my  hoofs  and  keep  them  healthy. 
Please  do  not  swear  at  me  and  do  not  strike  me.  I  like  to  be  petted 
often.    Kind  words  also  will  help  make  me  happy  and  contented. 


Using  More  Milk  Helps  Food  Conservation 


(Writtea    lor   Purine  Rural 

While  investigating  the  amount  of 
available  energy  in  various  foods, 
we  find  that  milk  supplies  body  nu- 
triment at  a  far  less  cost  than  the 
other  foods.  In  this  day  of  conser- 
vation, it  is  important  that  we  study 
the  intricate  problems  of  consump- 
tion and  utilize  all  the  available 
•energy  in  the  foods  produced.  The 
milk  supply  is  at  its  maximum  at 
this  season.  The  price  therefore, 
though  seemingly  high,  must  be  at 
its  lowest.  Other  foods  are  no  cheap- 
er today  than  they  were  several 
months  ago  and  with  the  present 
food  regulations  substitutes  are  be- 
ing used  wherever  possible.  It  is  a 
.:ard  season  for  the  milk  producer 
and  unless  the  public  gets  back  of 
him  and  helps  him  by  utilizing  the 
product  which  he  is  striving  to  pro- 
duce to  save  democracy,  he  will  have 
to  go  out  of  the  business.  The  farm- 
er is  using  every  possible  means  to 
produce  to  the  limit  and  unless  we 
give  him  support  at  this  time  when 
there  is  an  over  supply  he  is  not 
going  to  stay  in  a  business  that  is 
non-supporting. 


Press    by    A.    I,.  InKebrrtxon.] 

Feeds  are  higher  than  ever.  Milk- 
ers are  getting  double  the  salary 
they  received  two  years  ago.  and  un- 
!  less  we  show  the  farmer  that  we 
need  his  product  and  are  willing  to 
pay  him  a  price  commensurate  with 
other  foods, — six  months  from  now 
we  will  finjj  a  shortage  in  the  milk 
supply  greater  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Already  many  dairymen  are  sel- 
ling out  their  business  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  cost  of  production  is 
greater  than  the  returns  of  his  pro- 
duct. With  no  prospects  for  a  better 
future  he  is  turning  to  some  industry 
in  which  he  can  invest  his  capital 
in  hopes  that  it  will  in  a  measure 
repay  him  for  his  labors. 

Possibly  the  greatest  trouble  with 
the  public  at  large  has  been  that 
when  the  price  of  milk  increases, 
though  it  is  very  little  as'  compared 
with  other  foods,  it  tends  to  become 
non-consuming,  not  realizing  that 
they  are  giving  up  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  food  on  the  market. 


Sheep  Add  to  Prune  Profits 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Pre**.] 


Nothing  goes  to  waste  on  E.  C. 
Spear's  50-acre  ranch  in  Napa  coun- 
ty. Thirty-five  acres  of  prunes  are 
the  principal  cash  crop,  with  Ram- 
bouillet  sheep  providing  wool,  meat, 
and  breeding  stock  that  add  consid- 
erable to  the  income  without  add- 
ing anything  to  the  expense  except 
the  labor  of  caring  for  them.  Eight 
acres  of  pink  beans  last  year  made 
a  good  crop.  The  straw  from  them 
fed  the  30  ewes  all  winter  and 
mixed  well  with  green  feed  in  the 
orchard  this  spring  for  the  ewes  and 
their  lambs.  The  latter  also  pasture 
eight  acres  of  alfalfa  after  the  first 
crop  is  off.  Barley,  vetch,  etc.,  had 
been  sown  in  the  young  orchard  and 
much  of  that  is  still  available,  for 
Mr.    Spear's   soil    is   creek  overflow 


sediment  not  far  above  the  water 
table,  so  moisture  is  abundant  even 
this  year.  Mr.  Spear  claims  that 
his  Rambouillet  iambs  at  four  months 
old  weigh  more  than  cross-bred 
Shropshires,  though  the  latter  make 
heavier  fall  wethers.  Breeding  stock 
is  being  furnished  now  for  sale  and 
for  use  on  another  ranch,  where  Mr. 
Spear  has  fiOO  sheep.  But  wool  is 
the  great  value  of  these  sheep,  for 
it  is  dense  and  heavy  and  costly. 

Other  income  from  this  50  acres 
is  supplied  by  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruit  from  the  family  orchard,  sur- 
plus eggs  from  perhaps  100  hens 
kept  in  small  colony  houses  in  the 
orchard;  and  the  home  table  is  sup- 
plied with  the  kind  of  pork  that 
cannot  be  bought  in  the  cities. 


El  Dorado  Swine  Club 


Beginning  last  January  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Anderson,  a 
boys'  and  girls'  pig  club  was  organ- 
ized with  about  sixty  members.  A 
local  bank  loaned  $1,000  on  the  un- 
secured notes  of  the  young  pork  pro- 
ducers with  which  to  buy  the  pigs. 
Duroc-Jerseys  were  selected  from 
many  of  the  best  herds  of  the  State, 
und  these  hogs  now  average  190 
pounds.  On  June  1st,  a  County  Du- 
roc  Association  will  be  perfected, 
which  all  the  pig  club  members  will 
join.     A  good  pure-bred    boar  has 


been  purchased  so  that  El  Dorado 
County  is  now  on  the  map  astride 
the  red  hog  and  going  fast.  Inci- 
dentally the  club  has  been  develop- 
ing feed  and  all  the  members  are 
raising  forage  and  grain,  principally 
clover  or  cow  peas  and  sorghum  or 
corn.  In  addition  to  the  above 
work,  13  elementary  clubs  have  been 
formed  who  are  now  actively  engag- 
ed in  the  production  of  corn,  sorg- 
hum, potatoes,  pigs,  poultry,  rab- 
bits and  vegetables.  A  total  mem- 
bership of  147  is  enrolled  in  the 
County  in  active  work. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  AI.CARTRA  KOKNDVkK 


We  will  consign  to  the  Sacramento  Sale 

Two  of  his  sons  whose  dam  made  over  24  lbs.,  and  one  of  his  best  daughters.  Also  12 
others,  among  them:  a  2(f-lb.  daughter  of  Beryl  Wayne  Korndyke  of  Riverside  and  a  full 
sister  to  Jane  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  the  31-lb.  cow  that  sold  for  S1550  at  public  aucUon. 
two  daughters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  and  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac. 

15  head  —  all  good  ones 

The  J„  S.  Gibson  Co. 

Box  97  WILLIAMS,  C  AL. 


FOURTH  SACRAMENTO  SALE 

140-Registered  Holsteins-140 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal., 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  5-6,  1918 

Just  be  there — that's  all — if  you  want  to  select  some  real  foundation  Holsteins 
from  the  choicest  lot  of  cattle  ever  offered  in  a  two  day 
sale  in  California. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


A  Marvelous 
Double-duty  Silo  Filler 


 I)  lt>s.roe«l  per  far, 

1  6I08R.K  Lui-mc. 
CHANNEL  STRIPS  lor 
Slicing  Car  Corn 


Grip  Hook  Fndtablr 


Fills  Silos  Quickest!  Cheapest!  Easiest! 
Makes   TEMPTING,    High   Grade  MEAL 

Write  at  Once— Wonderful  New  Smalley  Book  Free 

This  book  shows  how  thousands  of  shrewd  fanners  are 
fattening  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  with  meal  made  quicker, 
cheaper,  easier,  bettsr  than  ever  before— how  they're  selling  their 
A-l  hay,  milling  off  grades— how  they're  making  clover,  corn  stalks, 
snapped  com,  straw,  bean  straw,  pea  vines,  oats,  rye  into  corking 
good  combination  feeds— how  they're  cutting  down  their  feed  costs 
1/5  to  1/3— with  the  famous  Smalley  and  the  patented  Recutter 
Attachment— two  machines  in  one  1 

Astonishing  capacity!  600 to 900 lbs.  per  hour  with  Junior  Mill 
and  6  to  8  h.  p.  engine.  Cracks  peas,  com  or  velvet  beans.  1080 
to  2340  lbs.  of  meal  per  hour  on  sizes  12  1 3  26, 

SMALLEY  SILO  FILLER 

Chain  Drive — Foreo  Feed  Grip  Hooks 

Powerful  grip  hooks  save  man-labor.  They  catch  the  com — shove 
it  automatically  under  the  paddle  roller  and  the  swift  revolving, 
lawn-mower-like,  bevel-edged  knives  do  the  rest!  No  grinding— 
no  pounding — no  waste.  Turns  out  fine,  uniformly-cut  ensilage  of 
unbeatable  richness.  Increases  tonnage!  Four  sizes  of  alfalfa 
cutters  with  top  apron. 

Chain  Drive  Blower,  a  big  power  saver!  Does  sway  with  belt  wear 
and  belt  slippage.  Blower  operates  independently  of  knives.  SfK-ed  op  fan 
or  slow  it  down — speed  of  knives  remains  the  same.  That  means  more  power 
saved.  1-6  to  1-4  eaved  in  power  alone— and  with  a  machine  that  operates 
easiest,  gives  best  results,  is  the  most  economical  buyable  I 

If  you're  ever  going;  to  SAVE  on  Ensilage  and  feed,  NOW  is  the  timet  So 
write  for  free  book  st  once  —  now  —  before  you  close  up  for  the  night! 
Free  sample  of  meal  with  book  t 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  6en.  Ants.,  San  Fraecisco,  Cal. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dept.  63.  Manitowoc,  Wis.  M 


RHOADES   &  RHOADLS 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

I  Mil    :  .-.  So.  Main  St..  Lom  Angeles.  Cal. 


Dealers  1  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

,n„„         37-45  First  St..  Sun  Franrisro 
wrn    Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne.    Los  Anceles 
-  Blake.  Mcr'all  Co.,         Portland,  Ore. 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 

powerful  DISINFECTANT 


FlUSH  COWS  AFTTR  CALVTNC 

Host  valuable  for  Deluging  after-birtn 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cow*  and  con- 
trolling abortion.  B-K  kills  the  Infecting 
germs,  heals  the  uterus,  removes  the  slima 
and  acid— no  odor-no  st  ran.  I  rut  Mora  «*■ 
fcctlva  than  lysol.  Luaol's  solution,  carbolic 
■ttid  cresnls—  much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bul- 
letin S2  "Contagious  Abortion  "and  testimony 
from  leading  bn  edrrs  Special  Trial  Offer 
General  Ubotatories—  Msdisw.  Wis. 
342 o  S<k  Dickinson  SL 
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The  Practical  Side  of  the  Farm  Bureau 


(Continued  from  page  705) 

ments  within  the  local  farm  bureau 
center,  such  as  a  "Cow  Testing  De- 
partment," a  "Swine  Breeders'  De- 
partment," or  an  "Alfalfa  Growers' 
Department." 

And  the  beauty  of  the  plan  is  its 
flexibility.  There  are  no  pre-deter- 
mined  departments.  As  conditions 
change  or  as  situations  demand,  new 
departments  can  be  created. 

A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE. 

To  show  how  helpful  these  de- 
partments prove  to  the  farmers,  let 
us  consider  the  work  of  the  Fat  Hog 
Sales  Department  of  the  Kern  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau.  At  the  beginning 
of  1917  the  matter  of  marketing 
hogs  was  investigated,  and  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  sales  made 
to  local  buyers  were  unprofitable  to 


the  arrangement  would  have  an  edu- 
cational value,  since  it  would  bring 
farmers  together  where  they  could 
see  that  high-grade  stock  sold  at  a 
better  price  than  low-grade. 

The  auction  sales  have  proved  a 
thorough  success.  The  Farm  Bureau 
charges  a  commission  of  only  one 
per  cent  for  its  services.  The  prices 
paid  are  generally  from  iy2c  to  2c 
above  those  paid  by  local  buyers.  At 
the  last  monthly  sale,  held  at  Wasco, 
the  top  price  was  $17.30,  which 
would  be  about  the  same  as  $18.30 
at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and 
similar  results  have  been  achieved 
in  other  counties. 


THERE  ARE  ALREADY  THIRTY-FOUR 
FARM  BUREAUS  IN  THE  STATE. 

And    more    are    being  organized 


\t  the  last  hos  unction  sale  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau,  at 
Wasco,  u  top  price  of  $l~.:<0  was  obtained,  equivalent  to  about  $18.30  at   San  Francisco 

or  Loa  Angeles. 


the  farmers.  Also  there  was  not 
sufficient  discrimination  between 
hard,  grain-fed  hogs  and  soft,  al- 
falfa-fed stock.  Prices  were  about 
the  same  for  all  grades.  So  it  was 
planned  that  hogs  should  be  brought 
together  at  different  central  points 
and  there  sold  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Farm  Bureau 
carefully  graded  the  stock  into  car- 
load lots  of  equal  quality,  and  it  was 
found  that  this  would  bring  higher 
prices,  since  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  the  packers  to  come  where  they 
could  purchase  a  large  amount  of 
stock  of  a  known  grade.  Likewise. 


every  month.  If  you  don't  know 
whether  one  exists  in  your  county  or 
not,  ask  your  supervisor.  Or,  write 
to  Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  the  State 
Leader,  addressing  him  in  care  of 
the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  while  the 
movement  may  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  average  farmer,  your  case  is  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  it  can  be  of  lit- 
tle help  to  you.  There  is  no  phase 
of  your  work  in  connection  with 
which  the  help  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Farm  Adviser  cannot  be 
made  of  value. 


How  Zone  Postage  Affects  Ycu 


The  new  system  of  zone  postage 
rates  for  farm  papers  hurts  every 
reader  in  two  places — his  pocket- 
book  and  his  pride.  If  the  zone 
system  goes  into  effect,  and  it  will 
unless  you  take  a  hand,  farm  papers 
will  cost  you  more  money  per  year. 

And  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it,  be- 
cause we  know  you  could  pay  more 
and  never  feel  it.  But  the  big  hurt 
is  that,  if  the  zone  postage  plan  ever 
gets  working,  it  is  going  to  make  one 
man  get  a  paper  at  one  price  and 
another  at  another  price — which  is 
unfair  to  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  buyers  today  to  get  goods  at 
the  same  price  everywhere,  but  the 
zone  postage  system  wipes  out  this 
old-time  fair-play,  equal-price  idea. 
To  keep  yourself  from  being  hurt, 
either  in  pocket  or  pride,  is  to  tell 
your  Congressman  that  you  person- 
ally want  to  stick  to  fair  prices  for 
yourself  and  fair  play  for  publish- 
ers. 

Mind  you,  we  don't  ask  you  to  say 
anything  about  war  taxes,  which  we 
are  as  glad  to  pay  as  you  are,  but 


we  do  ask  you  to  speak  plainly  to 
your  Congressman,  and  tell  him  you 
vvarit  your  farm  papers  at  fair  prices 
that  are  alike  to  everybody. 

Tell  him  some  of  the  nice  things 
you  write  us.  about  how  the  farm 
papers  help  you  in  your  growing 
crop  and  raising  stock  and  so  on — 
make  him  see  that  you  must  have 
your  farm  papers  at  fair  and  equal 
prices,  if  you  are  to  keep  on  doing 
your  full  share  to  help  win  the  war. 

It  is  little  enough  you  ask — tell 
your  Congressman  you  want  fair 
play,  and  want  him  to  get  that  un- 
just zone  postal  law  repealed  right 
away! 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Representatives,  all  of  whom 
are  now  on  duty  and  can  be  reached 
by  addressing  communications  to 
House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

District  1,  Clarence  F.  Lea;  2, 
John  E.  Raker;  3,  Chas.  F.  Curry; 
4,  Julius  Kahn;  5,  John  [.  Nolan;  6, 
J.  A.  Elston;  7,  Denver  S.  Church; 
8,  E.  A.  Hayes;  9,  C.  H.  Randall;  10, 
H.  Z.  Osborne;  11,  William  Kettner. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  year*  at 
widely  separated  snow 
rings,  under  many  dif 
ferent  judges  of  varying 
type  ideals,  my  Poland- 
Chinas  have  been  con 
sistent  prize-winners  My 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely.  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number.  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma- 
tured and  finished 

Grand  Champion  Sow,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1915;  Sacramento,  191 «.  *30  cl>- 

FAIR    DEALING,    UNIFORM    EXCELLENCE,    SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,    BEST  PORK 
PRODUCERS,  RESULT  FROM  TEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

iVI.  BASSETT 


lianford,  Cal. 


We  are  selling  a  hog:  that  a  farmer 
will  want  to  buy,  at  a  price  a  far= 
mer  will  want  to  pay. 

Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  it 
tells  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  & 

l  ^  Orlan J  California^ 

,  Star  Leader 

L  r\     4  |  # 
^W,  Pro^ 

Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


For  Blackleg: 


signature. 


This  seal  is  our  word  of  honor  and 
your  protection.     If  it  is  not  on 

the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use    ....  —         _      ...      .,     _  .  . 

it.     Only  the  original  carries  this   Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunizing  more  than  a  Half 
Million  Calves  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA.  EANS. 
AMARELlLO.  TEX. 


The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Bryaon  Blk.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHIRES 
wirsrsiixas  f>.  p.  i.  e.,  iqis 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  !>  Seconds,  and  0  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Shropshire 
Yearling  Bucks 

JONES  BROS.,  Box  426  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


30 


30 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 
 f  


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


For  Sale 

1000  one  and  two-year  old 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and 
Purebred  Ewes 

For  further  particulars  call  or 
address: 
C.  E.  BARNHART 
Phone  No.  251-F-2        Suisun,  Cal. 


The  Short  Cut  to 
Greater  Dairy  Profits 

In  these  days  of  Inch  feed  price*  is 
better  cows.  The  quickest  way  to 
(ret  better  cows  is  to 

Own  a 

Purebred  Holstein  Bull 

In  a  recent  test  daughters  of  a  purebred 
Holstein  bull  Increased  milk  yield  !)">  per 
cent;  grauddatUFhters  346  per  <*>nt  over 
scrub  d;.ms.  ,      ,       ,  . 

Write  for  free  infor- 
mation about  this  prof- 
itable breed.  No  obli- 
gation— we  have  noth- 
ing: to  sell. 

The  Holstein  Friesinn 
Association  of  America, 
Bx.  2.'10.  Brattleboro.Vt. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.] 

Subscribers  wishiner  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  lor  81.  No  charge 
for  qneMisas  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Will  Not  Breed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
cow  that  came  fresh  last  November, 
and  has  not  been  in  heat  since.  She 
is  perfectly  healthy  every  other  way, 
eat3  and  drinks  well  and  gives  four 
gallons  of  milk  a  day.  This  is  her 
first  calf.  Can  you  please  tell  me 
of  something  to  make  her  come  in 
heat. — J.  A.  G.,  Escalon. 

Many  drugs  have  been  advocated 
for  this  trouble,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  found  to  be  safe  to  use, 
because  of  the  irritation  they  pro- 
duce. More  recently  a  drug  known 
as  yohimbin  has  been  advocated,  but 
it  is  Tery  expensive.  This  drug 
should  ba  given  in  V*  -grain  doses 
once  a  day.  Feed  the  animal  good 
food  and  give  her  a  tonic,  such  as: 
Equal  parts  of  powdered  ginger,  so- 
dium bicarbonate,  and  powdered 
iron  sulphate.  Give  one  tablespoon- 
ful  in  bran  mash  twice  a  day.  This 
should  be  tried  before  resorting  to 
yohimbin. 

Slwrility  in  Heifer. 

To  the  K  litor:  I  have  a  heifer 
two  years  old  which  came  fresh  the 
2d  of  January.  Had  a  hard  time 
having  calf,  and  calf  came  dead. 
Every  few  days  she  passed  bloody 
mucus  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  other- 
wise she  was  all  right;  eat  good  and 
in  good  condition.  Several  efforts  to 
breed  her  again  have  failed. — A.  B., 
Monrovia. 

This  condition  often  follows  diffi- 
cult birth,  and  in  these  cases  the 
cow's  vagina  should  always  be  irri- 


gated, using  a  1  to  1,000  permanga- 
nate solution,  Vi  ounce  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  in  five  gallons  of 
warm  water.  Sterility  presents  a 
serious  loss  to  the  dairyman,  and 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
mother  after  the  calf  is  born  than  is 
usually  done.  The  animal  should  be 
watched  for  some  time  for  dis- 
charges. Some  of  them  are  so  slight 
that  they  are  hardly  noticed  by  the 
owner. 


Bloody  Milk  and  Warty  Teats. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  ns 
what  to  do  for  a  cow  that  gives 
bloody  milk.  She  milks  all  right 
until  the  last,  and  then  it  begins  to 
be  bloody  in  just  one  teat.  She  is 
fed  good  alfalfa  hay,  plenty  of  salt 
to  run  to  and  plenty  of  good,  clean 
water.  We  also  have  a  heifer,  one 
of  whose  hind  teats  is  covered  with 
long  warts.  She  has  not  freshened 
yet.    Please  reply. — G.  H.,  Modesto. 

Place  the  udder  in  a  suspensory 
bandage  reaching  over  the  back  of 
the  cow  so  as  to  relieve  the  weight. 
Apply  warm  oil,  massage  well  but 
gently  into  the  affected  quarter  after 
each  milking.  To  remove  these  warts, 
place  a  cord  tightly  around  them  as 
near  the  teat  as  possible.  Cut  them 
off  with  a  clean,  sharp  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  just  touch  the  bleeding  sur- 
face with  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  next  day  remove  the  cord  and 
dress  the  sore  parts  with  carbolated 
vaseline. 


Fine  Stock  Breeding  As  a  Recreation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  the  upbuilding  and  upbreeding 
of  livestock  in  the  West,  no  unim- 
portant part  has  been  played  by  the 
captains  mt  industry  who  have 
sought  diversion  from  office  hours 
not  in  idle  sport,  but  by  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  and  the 
necessary  capital  to  bringing  from 
remote  points  the  best  blood  of  the 
variou*  bre«ds  of  livestock  and  car- 
rying forward  this  work  by  patient, 
painstaking  breeding  and  selection. 

A  good  example  of  such  enter- 
prise •■  J.  H.  Rosseter.  who  directs 
the  affaire  ef  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany, also  several  steamship  lines, 
and  spends  his  week-ends  and  vaca- 
tions on  his  ranches  in  Sonoma 
county.  The  Wickiup  Ranch,  lo- 
cated near  Santa  Rosa,  comprises 
300  acres  of  valleys,  rolling  hills 
and  mountain  sides  and  is  being 
transformed  into  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  State.  While  a  large 
variety  of  farm  crops  is  produced, 
blooded  stock  is  the  chief  concern 
of  the  ranch — breeding  race  horses. 
Arabians,     saddle     horses.  Chilean 


ponies,  Holstein  cattle,  and  Berk- 
shire hogs.  For  foundation  stock 
the  very  best  blood  in  the  country 
has  been  secured,  without  regard  to 
trouble  or  expense.  Two  sows  just 
added  to  the  Berkshire  herd  were 
bought  of  Frank  Brush  and  are  bred 
to  his  world  champion  boar.  Baron 
Duke. 

Next  to  the  breeding  stud,  the 
poultry  plant  arrests  the  visitor's  at- 
tention. The  White  Leghorn  breed 
predominates.  There  are  upward  of 
2500  laying  hens  and  700  young 
birds,  besides  flocks  of  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  and  pheasants.  An  ample 
market  for  the  surplus  products  of 
the  plant  is  found  with  the  steam- 
ships of  Mr.  Rosseter's  lines. 

At  his  Mark  West  Springs  ranch 
Mr.  Rosseter  has  his  Shorthorn  herd. 
The  foundation  of  the  herd,  consist- 
ing of  12  head,  was  secured  at  the 
last  Carruthers  sale.  It  is  intended 
that  selections  from  this  herd  will 
make  the  show  circuit  the  coming 
fall,  and  they  will  no  doubt  make 
creditable  records. 


New  Dairy  Class  at  State  Fair 


To  the  Editor:  A  number  of  your 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  will  be  a  new  class  added 
to  the  State  Fair  premium  list  this 
year  in  tho  cattle  division.  The  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  Breeders'  Association 
has  asked  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  add 
to  the  regular  classification  for  dairy 
breeds  a  class  for  five  cows  in  milk, 
and  the  board  has  consented  to  do 
so.  offering  1st,  2d  and  3d  premiums. 

In  eomnection  with  the  new  class 
for  five  cows  in  milk  in  the  Jersey 
classification,  the  Jersey  breeders 
will  offer  a  handsome  cup,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  first  prize 
ia   ttifs  elass  yearly,  the  exhibitor 


winning  it  the  greatest  number  of 
times  in  five  years  to  own  it. 

This  class  for  five  cows  in  milk 
should  prove  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  livestock  exhibit.  Twenty 
or  more  great  cows  in  the  ring  at 
one  time  will  be  a  display  worth  see- 
ing and  will  constitute  an  exhibit 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive 
to  beginners  in  the  dairy  business 
and  to  veteran  breeders  as  well.  We 
have  also  received  word  from  Secre- 
tary Paine  that,  complying  with  the 
Jersey  breeders'  request,  the  board  of 
directors  will  use  every  endeavor  to 
provide  some  kind  of  living  quarters 
for  the  men  in  charge  of  stock. — 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYHCLD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  sipply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  shorthorns 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE        DDMOMtAI    P    fft  K.  It.  No.  1 

DtTROC-JRRSEl    SWINE    v  'Ki'l  V7i>  \*\J .     rkdwook    CRT,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAINO,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Bulletins 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


M.  L.  &  E.  1-1.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


It  is  no  ordinary  grease 
—  is  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Its  highest-quality  pe- 
troleum grease  would 
alone  make  good  axle 
grease,  but  the  pow- 
dered mica  makes  it  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  result  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's "know-how" — 
and  the  powdered  mica. 
No  hot  boxes.  Get  a  can 
from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


i 


f 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific   Sural   Press   by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CAPONIZ- 
n  ING. 


This  is  excellent  weather  for  many 
things.  Among  the  many  things 
that  can  be  successfully  done  is 
caponizing.  Birds  caponized  in  cool 
weather  are  not  so  badly  troubled 
with  flies  as  when  it  is  warmer; 
neither  do  they  make  the  slow  re- 
covery characterizing  warm  weather. 
I  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages, in  a  previous  article,  of  the 
value  of  capons;  but  even  though 
they  did  not  make  a  pound  more 
meat,  the  fact  that  they  can  be  kept 
so  much  longer  and  be  allowed  to 
rustle  a  part  of  their  living  on 
range  along  with  the  hens,  in  peace 
and  quiet  and  then  sell  for  almost 
three  times  as  much  a  pound  when 
ready  for  market  as  would  a  male 
bird  weighing  the  same,  should  give 
them  a  big  place  on  the  farm.  The 
poultryman  with  a  small  lot  would 
not  gain  by  caponizing;  this  is  writ- 
ten for  the  farmer  or  suburbanite 
who  has  a  little  spare  land. 

THE  BEST  BREEDS. 

Next  we  will  consider  the  breed. 
The  San  Francisco  market  likes  a 
white-skinned  bird,  the  Los  Angeles 
favors  a  yellow  skin,  possibly  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  Easterners 
here  in  the  holiday  season.  For  the 
white-skinned  bird  select  any  of 
the  Wyandottes,  which  make  a 
plump,  small  capon;  the  Orpingtons, 
which  make  a  10  to  12  pound  ca- 
pon; the  Dorking,  or,  last  but  not 
least  by  any  means,  the  good  old 
Brahma,  which  will  make  easily  the 
largest  capon,  equal  in  size  to  a 
turkey.  For  the  yellow-skinned 
market  any  of  the  Rock  family  make 
good  sized  capons — not  quite  as 
large  as  the  Orpington  or  Brahma, 
but  vigorous  birds  that  grow  right 
along.  Then  there  is  the  R.  I.  Red 
for  the  smaller  bird,  and  they  are  a 
good  farm  variety  that  are  quite 
popular. 

There  is  one  point  that  perhaps  I 
have  not  made  clear,  that  is  why 
capons  bring  a  better  price  than  the 
ordinary  male  bird.  The  removal 
of  tBe  sex  organs  keeps  the  bones 
of  the  bird  from  hardening,  and  also 
keeps  the  flesh  more  tender.  When 
the  bones  of  a  bird  harden,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  a  cockerel  or  a 
pullet,  the  hardening  removes  the 
bird  from  the  class  of  soft  roasters. 
This  fact  is  not  generally  known, 
and  it  often  causes  disappointment 
between  shipper  and  commission 
man.  The  shipper  sends  a  ship- 
ment of  late  hatched  pullets,  think- 
ing they  will  bring  soft  roaster 
prices,  but  the  man  who  buys  after 
pinching  the  breast  bone  and.  the 
leg,  says  "light  hens" — the  poorest 
paid  class  of  hens  there  are —  and 
he  knows. 

WHEN  TO  CAPONIZE. 

The  time  varies  with  the  breed 
Just  a  little.  The  Rocks  should  be 
operated  on  when  they  weigh  from 
1%  to  2  pounds;  the  Wyandotte 
from  1%  to  IVi  pounds,  and  the 
Brahma  may  be  caponized  almost 
any  age  or  size  because  they  do  not 
mature  sexually  under  1  year  old, 
but  the  best  time  is  from  2  to  3 
pounds. 

THE  TIME  TO  SELL. 

As  before  stated,  pullets  lose  out 
when  they  leave  the  class  of  "soft 
roaster,"  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 


capon.  Breed  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  question;  the  early 
maturing  bird  will  develop  and  its 
bone  will  harden  at  the  right  time 
in  spite  of  being  caponized.  The 
time  to  sell  everything  is  when  it  is 
ready. 

TO  TELL  WHEN  A  SOFT  ROASTER  IS  RIPE 

Is  no  more  difficult  than  telling 
when  to  pick  fruit.  Henry  D.  Smith 
says  in  American  Poultry  Journal: 
"When  a  soft  roaster  reaches  a  cer- 
tain stage,  the  spurs  begin  to  swell 
and  grow  larger,  but  for  a  time  they 
remain  soft  and  yellow.  Wait  until 
the  spurs  pass  that  stage  and  begin 
to  get  white,  horny  and  hard;  then 
the  birds  are  getting  ripe."  They 
should  be  weighed  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  a  record  kept  of  each 
weighing.  If  you  find  a  bird  has 
made  no  gains  during  a  period  of 
three  days  sell  at  once,  or  you 
have  an  overripe  bird.  A  good, 
healthy,  soft  roaster,  either  pullet  or 
cockerel,  should  make  at  least  half  a 
pound  gain  a  week  when  it  is 
reaching  the  ripening  process.  So 
it's  easy  to  see  that  if  a  hundred  or 
so  of  such  birds  are  allowed  to  pass 
the  right  stage  of  ripeness  and  be 
entered  in  the  class  of  hens  and 
cocks,  the  breeder  is  going  to  lose 
out.  Only  last  fall  a  farmer's  wife 
complained  to  me  of  having  sent 
a  shipment  of  pullets  to  a  commis- 
sion man  and  receiving  for  the  lot 
25  cents  a  pound  instead  of  35,  as 
had  been  quoted  her  for  the  kind 
of  stock  she  had  represented  hers  to 
be.  The  stock  had  passed  the  de- 
sired stage.  The  fellows  that  han- 
dle fowl  every  day  must  be  compe- 
tent in  discriminating  or  they  would 
lose  their  jobs.  The  farmer  should 
take  time  to  practice  until  he,  too, 
can  discriminate  between  a  ripe  and 
underripe  or  overripe  bird. 


WILL  PIGEONS  PAY? 


To  the  Editor:  Do  you  have  pig- 
eons to  sell?  Do  you  think  pig- 
eons pay  better  than  chicks?  What 
does  it  cost  to  feed  a  pair  of  pigeons 
and  their  offsprings  a  year?  What 
kind  of  feed  do  you  recommend? — 
Mrs.  A.  G.  S.,  Tracy. 

I  have  no  pigeons  to  sell.  Any- 
one who  can  get  a  good  local  mar- 
ket, at  fair  prices  can  make  good 
money  squab  raising.  Most  anybody 
will  buy  squabs,  but  not  everybody 
|  wants  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  them. 
A  squab,  or  say  a  pair  of  squabs 
weighing  from  two  pounds  up  ought 
to  bring  from  75  to  80  cents  a  pair. 
This  you  must  find,  out  before  going 
into  the  business.  Pigeons  require 
the  best  of  feed  such  as  grains  in 
variety  and  peas,  a  little  green  feed 
and  some  bone,  grit,  shell,  and  char- 
coal. At  present  prices  for  these 
things  I  would  hesitate  about  going 
into  the  business,  unless  you  had  a 
guaranteed  market.  At  present  feed 
prices  it  would  cost  $2.00  to  $3.00 
to  keep  a  pair  of  breeders  a  year, 
depending  on  the  number  of  squabs 
raised  by  them.  Good  varieties  will 
hatch  and  raise  from  four  to  six 
pairs  of  squabs  a  year.  They  are 
easy  to  handle.  Pigeons  must  have 
some  salt.  The  easiest  and  safest 
method  of  supplying  this  is  to  mix 
one  pound  of  fine  table  salt  in  ten 
pounds  of  fine  bone  meal  and  place 
the  mixture  wbere  it  will  keep  clean 
and  dry.  Let  the  birds  have  con- 
stant access  to  it. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MODEL  POULTRY'  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  ol 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  9tock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 


S.   C.   RHODE   1«L\MI    Kf.ll>  exclusively 

"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  No  more  baby 
chix  for  sale  before  September  1st.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  select  matings.  half  price.  Or- 
der early.  Rosedalo  Poultry  Farm.  Motor 
Route  A.  B  183A.  Ceres,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters; hatches  every  week;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  Anconae;also  hatching  eggs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell  Poultry 
Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE — 
Also  eggs.  No  hens.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clem- 
ents. Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks 
and  Reds,  Aneonas.  Minorcas,  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Write  for  folder  and 
price  list.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  398, 
Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street. 
San  Francisco. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 


RABBITS — NEW  ZEALAND  RED  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  F.  Sanderson,  1170  Bird  Ave.. 
San  Jose. 


>Kc  devil  says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 


Devils  Dust  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  have 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 
lice  and  mites. 

Wby  ttptnmrol  wilh  new  fanglcd  "done"  when 
J M  ItDOW  Drnb  DuJ  will  do  tbr  wnrt>  Ham- 
let) to  PooJtrj,  Stack  of  PUni*. 

Sou  ETorwbm  GLOBE  MILLS  u»  m> 


DEVILS  DUST 


ally  theXbulson 

System  of  Feeding 
Our  free  book'Chickens  from  sh  :li 
to  Market  -gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.,Petalurria  Cal. 


For  the  Best 


TESTED 


in 

California 


Hanford, 
California 


Also  Shire  Stallions  and  Coltfl. 
They  sire  the  heat  mule  mares. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 

Sure  to  please. 

8WINELAND  FARM. 


W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop. 


Woodland.  Cal. 


Building  Material 

New  and  Second  Hand 
Everything  for  the  Building 

SPECIALS 

200  two-door  lockers  V>  00 

1100  new  pine  2x6  doors  75 

Guaranteed  new  linoleum,  psr  yd. .  .65 

Mixed  paint,  per  gal   1:90 

Doors,  Sash,  Windows  complete 

Ranch  accessories. 

Barb  Wire.  Poultry  Netting. 

We  save  money  for  our  customers  Set 
estimate.    Facilities  for  prompt  service. 
Block  at  11th  and  Market  sts..  S.  F. 
21st  St.  and  San  Pablo  ave..  Oakland. 
Communications  to  Mai>  Offioe. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501  =  1527  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


ESDWOOD  TANM. 
86  years  in  this  business     I  sell 

direct  to  the  consumer  Tou  sot 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  front  300  gallons  te 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  <Jx2  ft.,  $10  For  aot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank  Refer- 
ence Farmers  A  Merchants  Bank 
nf  Stockton  Phone  20R" 
R.  F.  WILSON,       Stockton,  Cal. 


Experts  Say 
"ZEROLENE  IS  BETTER" 

— because  it  holds  better 
compression,  gives  better 
protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  less  car- 
bon. 

Zerolene  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile 
engines — the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile. 
Get  our  Lubrication  Chart 
showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car.  « 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The  "T"Head  type  engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  com- 
bus/ion  engines,  requires  aa  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns  dean  in 
the  cylinders  and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  U  ie  «r- 
redly  refined  from  selected  Ca/f- 
formm  eaphmlt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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Mr*.  %e$t'#  better. 


THE  MODES  IN  SUMMER  HATS. 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  has  been 
such  a  coo)  spring  in  part  of  the 
Slate  that  perhaps  you  are  not  all 
provided  with  summer  hats.  It  is 
your  good  fortune  if  you  are  not, 
for  you  can  pick  up  wonderful  bar- 
gains these  days.  Many  of  the  shops 
that  carry  the  Gage  and  Knox  hats 
are  having  half-price  sales  and  the 
regular  millinery  stores  have  cut 
prices  until  a  handsome  hand-made 
hat  can  be  purchased  for  the  price 
of  a  most  ordinary  one  early  in  the 
season.  Perhaps  the  newest  and 
most  distinctive  hat  is 

THE  HINDOO  TURBAN. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  close- 
titting  hat  and  is  made  of  folded 
taffeta,  so  woven  and  interwoven 
'that  it  has  the  appearance  of  the 
regular  Hindoo  turban. 

Still  another  very  noticeable  hat 
is  called  "The  War  Bride."  This  is 
rather  a  small  hat,  of  dark  blue  or 
black  silk,  with  a  narrow  white  brim 
of  silk  turning  sharply  back  along 
the  front,  giving  much  the  same  ef- 
fect that  the  band  of  white  does  on 
a  mourning  bonnet.  Over  the  en- 
tire hat  is  a  lace  veil  that  hangs  off 
the  back  in  points.  In  one  of  the 
windows  of  an  exclusive  shop  a 
number  of  these  hats  were  on  dis- 
play and  they  excited  much  com- 
ment. Probably  the  name  had  much 
to  do  with  that. 

OLD    HATS  RENEWED. 

it  you  have  old  white  hats  that 
are  sunburned  or  punched  full  of 
hatpin  holes,  there  are  some  clever 
ways  to  disguise  the  deficiencies. 
For  sunburn,  you  can  sometimes 
bleach  a  hat  with  salt  and  peroxide 
and  there  are  also  commercial 
bleaches  on  the  market.  Then  one 
of  the  numerous  stains  can  he  used 
If  you  are  willing  to  change  the 
color. 

(IIVKKINt;  THK  4  KOMN 

Will  cover  the  holes  and  that  is  ex- 
cellent style  this  year.  They  are  uot 
covered  perfectly  smooth,  as  in  some 
seasons,  but  the  effect  is  more  as 
though  you  used  a  large  triangle  of 
silk,  with  one  of  the  sides  fastened 
snugly  around  the  bottom  of  the 
crown  and  the  two  other  sides 
drawn  toward  a  given  point  in  folds, 
so  that  while  the  silk  is  smooth  on 
one  side  it  has  soft  folds  on  the 
other.  In  some  instances  a  hem- 
stitched square  is  used  and  the  ends 
hang  down  the  back.  Soft  silk  or 
Georgette  crepe  are  popular  mate- 
rials for  this  drapery. 

BJtOAD  I  ISKKK  KIIIHOX. 

Which  is  very  shiny,  almost  like  pat- 
ent leather,  is  used  a  great  deal  this 
spring,  sometimes  in  narrow  widths, 
but  quite  often  wide  enough  to  ex- 
tend up  above  the  crown,  and  it  is 
put  on  perfectly  straight  and  in  that 
Way  can  make  a  hat  with  a  low 
crown  seem  higher  and  correspond- 
ingly better  style. 

PANAX 18 

The  Panamas  are  not  shown  in 
the  stores  as  much  this  year,  but 
any  of  you  that  have  them  will  wear 
them,  I  am  sure.  The  shapes  do  not 
varj>  much,  the  only  new  idea  being 
the  pleat  that  is  laid  in  one  side  of 
the  crown,  giving  an  irregular  tilt 
to  the  hat.  A  soft  roll  at  one  side 
and  a  downward  droop  on  the  other 
gives  a  becoming  effect  to  most 
faces.  The  trimming  is  a  simple 
band  of  ribbon  or  a  knitted  band  of 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


wool  to  match  the  sweater  with 
which  it  is  worn. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


FISH  RECIPES. 


An  increased  use  of  fish — fresh, 
salted  or  smoked — is  desirable.  Such 
use  conserves  meat,  for  cattle  and 
poultry  convert,  for  the  most  part, 
one  available  form  of  food  into  an- 
other, while  fish  consume  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  unavailable  and 
useless  for  food  for  man.  Remem- 
ber that  salt  gives  flavor  to  the  fish; 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  keeps  the 
flesh  of  a  boiling  fish  firm;  cucum- 
bers, cold  slaw  or  a  green  salad  and 
potatoes  or  rice  should  be  served 
with  fish  dishes.  Fish  should  be 
boiled,  broiled  or  baked.  Frying 
renders  the  fish  tasteless. 

E8CALLOPED  KISH. 

One  cup  fish,  1  cup  cooked  rice, 
grated  cheese  if  desired,  salt  to  taste. 
2  cups  white  sauce,  crumbs.  Mix 
the  fish,  rice  and  white  sauce.  Put 
in  oiled  baking  dish,  cover  with 
crumbs  mixed  with  melted  butter 
substitute  or  cheese.  Bake  20  min- 
utes or  until  well  browned.  Mush- 
rooms, corn,  peas,  or  hard-boiled 
eggs  may  be  added  to  vary  the  dish. 
BAKED  FISH. 

Two  pounds  large  fish.  6  slices 
salt  pork.  1  onion.  1  pimiento,  4 
tablespoons  butter  substitute,  3  table- 
spoons flour,  Vfe  teaspoon  salt,  dash 
cayenne,  bread  crumbs,  sliced  lemon, 
parsley.  Place  sliced  pork,  sliced 
onion  and  bay  leaf  in  baking  pan. 
Place  on  this  the  fish,  which  has 
been  spread  on  the  top  with  a  paste 
of  the  fat  and  flour  rubbed  to  a 
cream.  Season  with  salt  and  cay- 
enne; cover  thickly  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  slices  of  pimiento.  Lay 
waxed  paper  over  all  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  paper  last 
15  minutes  of  cooking,  to  brown 
crumbs.  Garnish  with  parsley  and 
sliced  lemon. 


SALMON  LOAF. 

One-half  cup  milk,  1  cup  cooked, 
flaked  salmon,  2  eggs,  1  cup  mashed 
potatoes,  Vfe  cup  bread  crumbs,  2 
tablespoons  fat,  juice  of  %  lemon, 
seasoning.  Mix  in  bowl  all  ingre- 
dients, with  the  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  put  into  greased  ring  mold  to 
bake  for  30  minutes.  If  the  mold 
is  not  available,  shape  around  the 
edge  of  a  pie  tin  and  invert  a  bowl 
in  the  center.  When  done,  fill  the 
center  where  the  bowl  rested  with 
green  peas. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 


The  summer  school  of  the  State 
University  is  to  open  simultaneously 
in  two  places  this  year — Los  Angeles 
and  Berkeley.  Many  interesting 
courses  for  women  are  to  be  given. 
A  special  course  in  nursing  is  •of- 
fered to  women  graduates.  Women 
who  complete  these  courses  will  be 
entitled  to  enter  any  accredited 
school  of  nursing  and  after  one  year 
of  service  there  they  may  directly 
enter  Government  service  and  may 
be  assigned  to  military  hospitals  or 
some  other  sanitary  formation  to 
complete  their  course  of  training. 

There  will  also  be  special  emer- 
gency war  courses  in  nursing,  re- 
habilitation or  re-education  of 
wounded  soldiers.  An  extensive 
group  of  courses  is  planned  and  will 
bear  directly  upon  the  war  and  the 
serious  problems  arising  from  it. 
These  courses  are  being  planned  to 
aid  in  the  care  and  training  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  that  are  expected 
to  be  in  California  by  another  win- 
ter. These  courses  will  be  conducted 
through  the  time  from  June  24  to 
September  14. 


In  an  effort  to  stretch  out  our  re- 
maining slender  wheat  store  to  cover 
the  few  months,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  being  asked  to  reduce  their 
per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  to 
not  more  than  1  Vfe  pounds  per  week. 


THE  DEAD  TO  THE  LIVING. 


$1171 


INEXPENSIVE  HOUSES  *tt?o°oto 

War-time  conditions  prove  economy  and  advantages  of  Pacific  Ready-Cut  Houses.  All 
material  shipped  in  one  car  at  raw  lumber  price* — pieces  notched,  marked,  ready  to 
nail  in  place.  Safe  delivery  of  all  ready-cut  material  guaranteed.  Every  design  dis- 
tinetive.  comfortable,  attractive.    Thousands  of  satisfied  owners. 

Send  26c  to  cover  mailing'  costs  for  our  new  84-page  BUNGALOW  BOOK  OF 
DKSHJXS.  Shows  scores  of  latest  plans,  blue-prints,  specifications,  prices,  etc.  Hurry — 
prices  to  advance  soon. 


$552.00  S3-.00  $319.00 

Pacific  Portable  Construction  Co.,  (Inc.) 


1440  South  Mill  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


O  you  that  still  have  rain  and  sun. 

kisses  of  children  and  of  wife. 
And  the  good  earth  to  tread  upon, 

And   the  mere  sweetness  that  is 
life. 

Forget  not  us,  who  gave  all  these 

For  something  dearer,  and  for  you! 
Think  in  what  cause  we  crossed  the 

seas! 

Remember,  he  who  fails  the  chal- 
lenge fails  us,  too. 

Now   in   the  hour   that  shows  the 
strong — 

The  soul  no  evil  powers  affray — 
Drive    straight    against  embattled 
Wrong: 

Faith  knows  but  one,  the  hardest, 
way. 

Endure;  the  end  is  worth  the  throe. 
Give,  give;   and  dare,  and  again 
dare! 

On,  to  that  Wrong's  great  overthrow! 
'  We  are  with  you.  of  you;  we  the 
pain  and  victory  share. 

— By  Laurence  Binyon,  London 
Times. 


CAKE  FILLINGS. 

Strawberry  Filling.  —  One  cup 
fresh  berries,  white  of  1  egg,  1  cup 
sugar.  Beat  together  with  wire 
whip  for  20  minutes  or  until  very 

stiff. 

Jelly  or  Jam  Filling. — One  egg 
white,  whisked  lightly;  1  glass  jelly 
or  raspberry  jam;  whip  IS  minutes. 
Spread  between  cake  layers. 

Cream  of  Orange  Filling. — One 
lemon  or  orange  (large),  1  table- 
spoon cornstarch,  1  egg  yolk  (well 
beaten),  3  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon butter.  Put  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  lemon  or  orange  into  a  cup 
and  fill  with  hot  water;  strain  and 
put  on  to'  boil.  Wet  the  cornstarch 
with  cold  water  and  stir  into  the 
juice;  cook  10  minutes;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  cook  until  dis- 
solved ;  cool  and  spread  between 
layers. 


BOY  SCOUT  CAMP. 

The  Berkeley  Boy  Scouts  are  to 
have  a  working  camp  this  year  in- 
stead of  the  annual  outing  camp. 
This  camp  will  be  under  the  lead- 
ership of  men  who  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  boys  in  their 
dealings  with  employers.  The  boys 
will  be  paid  $2  a  day,  from  which 
they  must  pay  for  their  living,  which 
is  to  be  a  scientific  diet  in  correct 
proportions  of  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates and  fats. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION  SUNDAY. 

Churches  and  Sunday  schools  of 
all  denominations  throughout  Cali- 
fornia will  unite  in  the  observance 
of  "Food  Conservation  Sunday,"  June 
2.  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  D.  Charles 
Gardner,  chaplain  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  director  of  church  or- 
ganizations in  food  conservation 
work  for  the  State  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration. | 

  I 

WAR  COOKIES. 

Two  eggs  (well  beaten).  1  cup 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  teaspoon  va- 
nilla, 3  cups  corn  flakes.  1  cup  chop- 
ped nuts.  Drop  mixture  from  tea- 
spoon on  oiled  baking  sheet,  bake 
about  25  minutes  in  slow  oven. 


A  little  girl  who  had  arrived  a< 
the  front-toothless  age  was  thus  ad- 
dressed by  her  dentist-father:  "Why. 
Margaret,  at  the  table  without  any 
teeth!  How  can  you!"  "O  father." 
Margaret  answered,  "don't  you  know 
this  is  toothless  Monday?" 
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feed  health. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastoi,  H.  D.] 


The  Household  Cabinet  Chest. 

Every  household  has  or  should 
have  a  list  of  remedies  for  the  com- 
moner ailments  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.    Their  intelligent  use  will  fre- 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms.. 
It's  a  T6-pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


&\datn  Offices  and  Show  cRj>om 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
.   San  Pablo,  Cal. 


till 

The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  fur  Hiile  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars   and  prices, 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FRENCHGLOSS 

The  Laundry  Marvel 
Gives  a  perfect,  pliable,  lasting  finish. 
Used  either  with  Btareh  or  by  itself  for 
soft  finish  jrarments.  Makes  ironing  a 
pleasure,  lengthens  the  life  of  all  gar- 
ments gives  them  a  costly  appearance. 
Saves  starch,  labor  and  fuel.  Real  satis- 
faction with  economy. 

t  10  ct.  pkg..  enough  for  6  family  wash- 
ings.    At  your  grocer  or  by  mail. 

Frenchgloss  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


quently  save  life  where  a  physician 
is  not  at  hand,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  calling  a  physician  at  all.  A 
good  form  of  medicine  chest  is  a 
box  built  into  the  wall  of  bathroom 
or  bedroom,  which  should  always  be 
under  lock  and  key.  for  man>  med- 
icines are  poisonous  when  taken  in 
unprescribed  quantities  and  some 
children  are  dangerously  inquisitive. 
No  two  persons,  even  when  equally 
intelligent,  would  stock  up  with  the 
same  line  of  remedies.  Something 
must  be  left  to  the  individual  ex- 
perience and  judgment.  We  occa- 
sionally run  across  such  a  list  and 
as  all  these  lists  are  of  more  or  less 
value  we  append  this  one  just  as 
we  find  it  for  the  benefit  of  Rural 
Press  readers: 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  3  oz. 
bottle;  castor  oil,  3  oz.  bottle;  syrup 
of  ginger,  3  oz.  bottle;  syrup  of 
ipecac,  3  oz.  bottle;  essence  of  pep- 
permint. 3  oz.  bottle;  listerine,  3 
oz.  bottle;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
3  oz.  bottle;  oil  of  cloves,  1  drachm; 
Epsom  salts.  2  oz.;  calomel  (1-10 
grain  tablets).  50;  quinine  pills  (2 
grain  capsules).  4  doz. ;  carbolized 
salve.  3  oz.  jar;  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, 3  oz.  bottle;  sweet  oil.  3  oz. 
bottle;  turpentine,  3  oz.  bottle;  car- 
ron  oil  (consists  of  one-half  lime 
and  one-half  raw  linseed  oil;  mix), 
1  pint  of  each;  dry  sulphur.  Vi  ; 
lime  water,  1  qt. 

Besides  the  remedies  here  men- 
tioned' and  any  others  which  may 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  on  hand  a  few 
roller  bandages  of  different  widths 
and  lengths,  a  glass  medicine  drop- 
per, a  glass  medicine  graduate,  and 
a  clinical  thermometer. 


The  Crippled  Soldier  and  His  Future. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  send- 
ing out  to  the  medical  profession  a 
well-considered  leaflet  bearing  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cripple  after 
the  war.  It  seeks  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  medical  profession  in 
promoting  sane  and  sensible  ideas  on 
several  subjects  believed  to  be  of 
service  to  the  welfare  of  the  crippled 
soldier.  The  writer,  Dr.  D.  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie.  would  remove  the  notion 
that  the  disabled  soldier  is  necessar- 
ily a  helpless  incubus  on  society, 
and  urges  that  means  be  employed 
to  fit  him  for  some  useful  occupa- 
tion, and  so  to  restore  him  to  inde- 
pendence, and  that  to  maintain  him 
in  idleness  is  both  unkind  and  de- 
moralizing to  his  character.  Quite 
remarkable  results  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  belligerent  countries  of  | 
Europe  in  special  training  for  self-  ) 
support,  aided  by  proper  surgical  | 
care.  The  ideas  put  forth  are  ex- 
cellent, and  will,  of  course,  commend 
themselves  to  all  thoughtful  people. 

Two  Sides  to  the  Picture. 
The  rising  price  of  fresh  milk  in 
the  East  has  its  unpleasant  angle 
of  incidence,  duly  impressed  as  most 
of  us  are  with  the  desserts  of  the 
hard-working  dairyman.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  reports  that  of  756 
Baltimore  children  between  two  and 
seven  years  of  age,  only  29  per  cent 
are  now  having  fresh  milk  to  drink 
as  against  60  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
And  only  20,  or  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  children  studied,  are  having 
as  much  as  three  cups  a  day.  With 
the  babies  under  two  the  situation 
is  a  little  less  serious. 


"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading" 

THROUGHOUT  the  West— go  where 
J-   you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  by  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
that  is  met  by  Ghirardelli's,  and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In       lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  nxiorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  User!  in 
3.000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


Cooking  Comfort 

On  hot  summer  days  you  want  your 
kitchen  cool  and  comfortable  to  cook 
in.  A  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
makes  it  so. 

No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust  or  dirt, 
and  all-the-year-round  service. 
None  of  the  bother  of  coal  or  wood. 
Lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
heats  in  a  jiffy.  Economical. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 
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Agricultural  Summary 

Dried  Fruit  Packing  Rates  Revised. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Food 
Administration  has  given  notice  that 
facing  of  fruits  in  boxes  larger  than 
10  pounds  will  not  be  permitted,  and 
of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
boxing  material,  packers  have  been 
considering  a  readjustment  of  the 
differentials  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed  whereby  added  charges 
have  been  made  for  certain  styles  of 
packing  over  and  above  bulk  prices. 
The  committee  having  charge  of  this 
matter  has  recommended  a  charge  of 
lc  per  pound  over  bulk  quotations 
for  50-pound  boxes.  1  Yt  c  for  25s, 
and  2c  for  10s,  all  unfaced.  While 
facing  is  not  prohibited  in  10-pound 
boxes  or  smaller,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  facing  be  eliminated 
in  these  small  packages  also,  for  the 
reasons  that  apply  to  the  50s  and 
25s. 

Prices  of  the  Canning  Peach. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Tulare  Can- 
ning Peach  Growers'  organization  has 
turned  over  to  its  selling  committee 
its  entire  crop,  with  the  price  rec- 
ommended at  $45  per  ton  for  free- 
stones and  $75  for  clingstones.  Last 
year's  association  price  was  respec- 
tively $27.50  and  $50.  The  associa- 
tion will  handle,  it  is  estimated,  be- 
tween 8000  and  10.000  tons.  The 
California  Fruit  Canneries'  Associa- 
tion comes  out  with  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  about  half  the  canning 
peach  crop  of  the  State  is  under  con- 
tract. Its  officials  assert  that  the 
bulk  of  the  clings  range  from  $32.50 
to  $35  a  ton.  adding  that  the  de- 
mand of  growers  for  $75  a  ton  for 
clings  cannot  be  enforced. 
Hog  Market  Steady. 

The  announcement  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  permit  no  fur- 
ther advances  by  packers  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  pork  products  has 
steadied  the  market.  The  bulk  of 
the  hog  receipts  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket are  selling  at  $17.50  to  $17.75, 
with  a  slight  premium  for  choice 
lots.  There  are  fairly  heavy  expor- 
tations  of  hog  products  from  this 
country  to  the  allies  just  now,  most 
of  which  have  been  acquired  at  about 
$17  to  $17.50.  On  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  there  is  a  fractional 
decline  this  week  on  medium  and 
heavyweights. 

Cent  Profit  on  California  Wool. 

A  net  profit  of  a  cent  a  pound  is 
to  be  allowed  California  wool  deal- 
ers by  the  United  States  War  In- 
dustries Hoard,  according  to  a  tele- 
gram received  this  week  by  Major 
F.  P.  McLennan,  a  prominent  wool 
dealer,  from  Lewis  Penwell.  chief  of 
the  wool  division  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  The  War  Industries 
Board  assures  local  dealers  that 
enough  wool  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  California  to  supply  scour- 
ing plants,  carbonizing  plants  and 
mills  to  full  capacity. 

Hide  Market  Active. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  took 
control  of  the  hide  market  and  an- 
nounced differentials  on  maximum 
hide  prices,  trade  has  been  stimu- 
lated into  great  activity.     It  is  re- 

fion'nn^1  ,in  ,he  West  a,one  abo»t 
600  000  hides  changed  hands  last 
week.  Packers  are  getting  the  max- 
nnum  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  several  grades.  De- 
mand is  strong  and  tanners  are 
buying  heavily. 

Resales  of  Storage  Eggs. 

A  modification  of  the  regulation 
which  prevented  wholesale  dealers 
In  eggs  from  making  resales  within 
the  trade  has  been  made  by  the 
Food  Administration.  Resales  of 
storage  eggs  will  be  permitted  be- 
tween wholesalers  in  different  cities 
provided  there  is  a  shipment  of  the 
goods  and  provided  that  movement 
between  cities  is  in  the  direction  of 
normal  crop  movement  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

Almond  Growers  Coy. 

The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Association  are  turning  aside  from 
seductive  temptations  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of  their 
almonds.  The  association  has  de- 
cided to  await  the  new  crop  in  Au- 
gust before  submitting  quotations. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San    Francisco,    May    2!).  1918. 
\\  H  BAT. 

No  information  lias  beeu  received  here 
as  to  when  the  price  for  new  wheat  will 
be  lixed   by   the  Uovernment. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  per  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern    Bluestem    3.60 

Northern  Red   Nona  offering 

Russian  Red   None  offering 

HA  K  LEY. 

Barley  weakened  somewhat  this  week 
and  lower  prices  were  offered  for  both 
shipping  and  feed. 

Shipping,    per    ctl  $3.2503.40 

Brewing   None  ottering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  '.$3.0503.15 

0  ITS, 

Oats  were  weak  in  sympathy  with  bar- 
ley.    No  changes  in  price  are  noted. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.2003.40 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.200  3.40 

Red  seed,  per  ctl   3.2003.4(1 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

torn     is     the     only     grain     which  la 
stronger.      Egyptian    showed    an  advance 
in   quotations   over   last  week. 
(First-hand    prices   on    strictly  first-class 
grain,   San  Francisco.) 

Kastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California   sacked   $3.8503.00 

Mllo  maize    3..S503.9O 

hgyptinn    4.0004.10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
HOP  tons,  prartirally  the  same  as  last 
week.  Although  these  receipts  are  light 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  ordi- 
narily would  be  met  with  a  strong  and 
linn  market,  owing  to  the  general  uull- 
ness  of  the  hay  trade  the  small  rercipts 
have  been  adequate  for  all  demaadB. 
Some  MCtions  are  showing  n  short 
growth,  while  others  show  a  very  fair 
crop.  The  cool  weather  has  been  beuc- 
Iicial  to  all  growing  crops,  both  hay  and 
grain,  ami  conditions  have  improved  in 
many  sections.  Quite  a  little  acreage 
sown  for  grain  has  been  cut  for  hav 
some  farmers  fearing  that  the  grain 
would  not  head  out.  It  is  report-d  that 
the  Government  may  set  the  price  for 
hay  in  the  near  future,  as  has  beeu  done 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  ccmi'iodi- 
ties. 

Wheat  No.  1  $23.00025.00 

do.  No.  2   20.00022.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00020  00 

Wild  oat    18.00020.00 

■."fT5    18.00020.00 

Alfalfa,  new  cutting    14.OO01S.IK) 

•7,toc;k    13.00015.00 

Barley    straw   50080c 

FEEDSTCFKS. 
There  is  no  more  of  the  old  alfalfa 
meal  on  the  market  and  the  new  meal 
is  quoted  at  a  much  lower  rate.  Rolled 
IMrley  ami  oats  and  cracked  corn  were 
also  quoted  at  a  lower  figure.  The  mar- 
ket is  quiet. 

Beet  pulp   per  ton   N„„e  offering 

■New    alfalfa  meal,  per  ton ...  .$2S.OO0  30.00 

I. ran.  per  ton    Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal..  42^80 

MKJi!?*"   Nominal 

?.il™k1e  .  •   S75.OO07fl.OO 

Rolled    barley    63.00fl94.00 

it w h'.u    83.00S««.00 

^M^..:::::::::::::iid3SS 
rankle  •v.::.v:.;v.::.v.v.  v.. v.v:N:^ 

POTATOES,    ONIONS.  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  were  slow  this 
week.  .New  potatoes  are  coming  in  in 
good  quantities  and  garnets  are  selling 
somewhat   lower.     Bermuda   yellows  were 

7££2Z.  "V  be-8t  wMte  »old  at  an 

"Vance.     Receipts  of  peas   were   not  up 
to    last    week's    standard    and    the  price 
as  advanced.     These  quotations  are  ex- 

s  ,  ,  il  V  rP''P'11'-  '"'"'ever,  soon.  The 
supply  of  green  corn  from  the  south  is 
still  small  but  th.  mand  haH  im- 
proved. The  best  sold  as  high  as  50c 
a  dozen. 

Peas,  large    4(SrK. 

£*■«.  small    JSv 

String  beans,  per  II,    80  10c 

Wax  beans,   per  lb   8018c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   407c 

S?S?tai       "?ck  \.socta>$i.oo 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  bos  $1  00(91 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  SnotSSl  00 

Summer  squash   75c0$l.OO 


.  1.2501.50 
.  1.0001.25 

 80 10c 

.  1.50(o  2.00 
2.00 

.  1.500  2.5(1 


Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box. 

do.  Southern   

Eggplant   ..." 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate..] 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug. .  .Nominal 

Potatoes,  Salinas    None 

V^Kon   $1.150  1.50 

Rivers,  per  ctl    1.0001.25 

Garnet  Chile    2'a0,,:Uc 

Whites   202  £c 

Onions,  Australian  browns  S5c0$l  00 

Bermudas,  yellow   $1  000  1  29 

do,  white    1.500  1.1ft 

Garlic   2V403V4C 

Spinach   (good)   3Q4c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20040c 

Green   onions,   box  75c0$1.OO 

Peppers.  Bell   10015c 

Mexican   200  30c 

Beets,  sack   $1  25 

Green  corn,  per  doz  35050c 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  very  quiet,  with  lower  prices 
on  tepary,  red  kidneys  and  Mexican  reds. 

Bayos,   per  ctl   $9,000  0.20 

Blackeyes    8.000  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12.80012.50 

Horse  beans   

Small  whitaa  (sooth)   

Largo  whites   

Llmas  (south,   recleaned)    ....  13.25013.40 

Piaka   7.750  8  00 

Red  kidneys    11.50012.00 

Mexican   reds    8.750  11.00 

Tepary  beans    10.00010.50 

Garbanaos    7.500  7.75 

POULTRY. 
The  commission  men  settled  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  poultry  pickers  and 
granted  the  increase  in  wages  demanded. 
I  oultry  pickers  who  are  really  skilled  are 
hard  to  get,  and  nearly  all  dealers  are 
s,l,ort-handed.  For  this  reason  they  are 
still  inclined  to  be  careful  not  to  over- 
buy. Broilers,  fryers  and  hens  showed 
decreases  in  prices,  while  the  rest  of  the 
list  is  anchanged. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  Nominal 

do.  dressed    330  3fic 

Broiler.,  1%  to  2  lbs  ii. \\ \1£©4<te 

do,  114  lbs   Sm 

do,  %  to  1VJ  lbs   •}£ 

E'.v«Ts    •  ■  400  42c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored..  "70  "8c 

do.  Leghorn    "40  W 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42045c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb   "00  "ir- 

Geese    per  lb   SSni 

Squabs,  per  lb   4^. 

D»ck8  ,v  :..::26@2sc 

do.  old    -V,c 

Belgian  hares  (live)    "l70l8c 

do,  dressed    °O0>*Mc 

Jack  rabbits,   per  doz  $2.2502.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  active  at  higher  prices 
all  during  the  week.  Extras  closed  a  cent 
below  the  quotations  of  yesterday,  being 
influenced  by  the  holiday  tomorrow.  A 
strong  market  is  still  looked  for  in  but- 
ter. Prime  firsts  were  dealt  in  all  the 
week,  but  the  price  was  maintained  at 
43V..C  on  all  deals. 

„  J  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras  .„  44    44%  44%  46    45  44 

^.nn)e    ls»  «W  43',,  434  *»yi  43%  43% 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  dropped  below  40c  one  dny  this 
JESS*.  .11  *L0,,ce  Tiered  and  remained 
a"  ">e  week.  Extras  and  extra 
pullets  dropped  at  the  close  on  account 
or  the  approaching  holiday.  The  cold 
storage  season  Is  nearly  over  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  eggs  should  sell 
at  a  lower  figure  next  week. 
w  .  T,IU  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

First's ,st::.:.. 4„  so  39 

Extra  pullets. .38%  37'.-;  38     mu  yiu  fa 
do.  Firsts  .  .    »0£;  "  ^  g*&m. 

CHEESE. 

WMkeeSV„R„2I!ietv  amII  ■•mejrhat  lower  this 
dealt  in  !.?.?*.•  Ameri,a  «.  U  aKnln  being 
all  grades  demand  is  still  slow  for 

Y.  A. '8 

ESSS*'  £"!X°",,«  'ints.'  per  "lb." oou^c 
Hrsts.  California  Flats  ..  57,"  . 

(old  storage  Hats,  fancy   MontiuS 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy     . . . . .  .V"     °  25%c 

C    S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy..  25^ 

do.  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy...  24e 

Woiuerey   <  ueese   ....iiiiSt 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  were  higher  this  week,  the  best 
grades  selling  at  $3.00  for  wlnesaps  and 
52.50  for  Newtown  pippins.  Cherries  are 
coming  in  in  larger  quantities  and  selling 


at  lower  prices.  Gooseberries  are  not  much 
in  demand  as  yet  and  last  week's  price* 

were  shaded.  Peaches  und  apricots  are  coin- 
ing in  in  fair  amounts,  and  while  the  lat- 
ter have  maintained  their  last  week  prices. 

peaches  were  sold  at  a  lower  figure. 
Apples  (wlnesaps)   $2.0003.00 

Newtown  pippins    1.5U02!5O 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.750  2  25 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   '.  2XIO02.28 

Figs,  per  box   u  na 

Casabas.  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  chest   $8.00010.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate    1.750  2.00 

Raspberries,  per  crate    1.750  2,00 

( iooseberrles   .50  oc 

Cherries,  black,  flats  75cti;$1.25 

do,  do,  balk   8011c 

do,  white,  bulk    508c 

Loqnats,  per  lb  12%«S)16e 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Lemons  are  now  getting  scarcer  on  this 
market  and  owing  to  the  demand  from  the 
East  the  price  for  both  fancy  and  choice 
was  advanced  this  week.  Oranges  were  in 
good  demand  at  last  week's  quotations. 
Oranges : 

Navels   None 

Seedlings    3.5004  50 

Valencias,  fancy    5.0007.00 

Valenclas,  choice    4.5005.50 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $5.5007.00 

Choice    4.0005.30 

Standard    3.0003.50 

Lemonettea    2.750  4.00 

Grapefrnlt,  fancy,  new  2.0003  00 

Tangerines    None 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Buying  and  selling  of  the  f»18  crop, 
which  was  expected  to  begin  next  month 
hus'again  been  postponed  by  action  of  the 
Government,  until  July  15.  This  vear'a 
product  will  be  sold  to  the  public  without 
the  attractive  advertising  posters  which 
have  heretofore  adorned  each  box.  No 
changes  were  made  in  quotation*  of  any 
fruits  and  practically  no  business  Is  being 
done.  : 

Apricots,  per  lb   l*>621n> 

Figs,  black,  1918  I"!  "10011c 

do,  white.  1018    1"014c 

Callmyrna.  1918   !.!lr!0l7c 

Pear»   «©11e 


DEALING  IN  DRIED  FRUITS  FORBIDDEN  UNTIL  JUNE  15. 

All  business  of  buying  and  selling  the  1918  crop  of  licensed  dried 
fruits  in  California,  which  includes  prunes,  apples,  peaches  and  rais- 
ins, has  been  prohibited  until  July  15,  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration at  Washington  has  announced  to  Federal  Food  Commissioner 
Ralph  P.  Merritt.  June  1  had  previously  been  set  as  the  time,  after 
which  dealing  in  the  licensed  fruits  was  to  have  been  permitted.  The 
order  prohibits  the  licensees  from  facing  the  dried  fruits  under  control 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

PRUNE  GROWERS  ACT  TOWARD  PRUNE  PRICES. 

A  widely  representative  assembly  of  prune  growers  not  members  of 
the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association  met  with  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt on  Wednesday  and  agreed  to  take  part  with  that  association  In 
an  effort  to  fix  prices  by  growers'  agreement.  A  committee  to  repre- 
sent unorganized  growers  in  this  matter  was  decided  upon. 


LOSJ  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  May  28,  1913. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  little  life  to  the  marker  the  I 
oast  week,  though  prices  ruled  2c  higher  4 
in  sympathy  with  an  advance  of  2c  in 
San  Francisco.  Receipts  for  the  week  1 
were  3««,900  pounds,  against  300.270  pounds  1 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  J 
taken  into  cold  storage  during  the  week  1 
;i.o.;i  founds,  against  34.492  pounds  the  ] 
same  week  last  year,  making  the  cold  1 
storage  holdings  392,000  pounds,  2(52  000  I 
pounds  more  than  this  time  last  year.  1 
Still  dealers  seem  to  have  confidence  in  1 
the  market,  fearing  a  light  forage  crop  f 
and  high  price  feed  later  en. 

We  quote: 

California  fresh  extra   41c.  I 

do,  prime  first    !    40c  M 

do,   first    ■ 

Dally  quotations— 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon  i 

Extra   41     41     41     41     41     41  I 

Extra   35     36     31     3(     18  38 

EGOS. 

With  a  dropping  off  in  the  receipts  and  I 
the  holding  up  of  the  local  consumptive  J 
demand,  and  a  fair  outside  movement.  M 
prices  were  advanced  here  tne  past  week  1 
l^c  all  around.  The  cold  storage  people! 
were  again  in  the  market.  Receipts  bv  rail  ■ 
of  fresh  ranch  for  the  week.  2202  cases  I 
against  2561  cases  the  same  week  last  a 
year.  The  truck  receipts  continue  to  mill 
about  double  those  by  rail,  which  would  J 
make  the  supply  for  the  week  a  little  V 
less  than  7000  cases,  against  8000  rnirmW 
last  week  and  7000  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  There  was  taken  into  cold  • 
storage  dnring  the  week  3200  casea,| 
against  3505  cases  the  same  week  last  1 
year,  making  the  cold  storage  holdings 
now  83,920  cases. 
Daily  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Men.  i 

Extra   39     3»     39     39     39  39 

(nse  count  ...37  38 U,  38\4  38K  38%  38Vtfl 
Pn$«l_   36     37     37     30     36Vj  SGyM 

Extra   34     34     33%  3.tVi  SSV,  33u| 

Case  count  .  33     33     :t.;C  ::.iu. 

Pullets   30     31     30     80J4  30%  30  ■ 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  light,  but  J 
so  was  the  demand.  There  was  a  fair 
movement  in  hens  and  frvers  at  steady 
prices,  but  light  broilers  verv  drill.  Tur- 
keys and  ducks  were  scarce,  but  slow 
sale  at  steady  prices. 

We  quote   from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  32e 

Broilers,  under  W.  lbs   25r 

Fryers.  2V4  to  3  lbs  31  if 32c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  20027c 

liens  under  4  lbs  22023c 

Ducks   270?^r 

Geese   ' . . .  25c 

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bonei . . .  . .  .ii  jf32c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  32033c 

Turkeys,   light   27028* 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  

do.  dressed,  per  lb  

Old  roosters,  per  lb  14 

FRUITS. 

Little  more  on  snle  the  past  ween  nn4 
with  Increased  offerings  prices  worked  a 
little  lower.  But  at  the  prices  there  wss 
a  very  good  demand.  r.oonats  out  of 
season.  What  few  straggling  lots  ia 
brought  305c  per  pound. 

We  qnote  from  growers: 
Cherries.   Tartarian.--,   per  Hi   10*1 12c 

do.  Soft  White,  per  lb  n07c 

do    Royal  Ann.  per  lb  10012c 

Apricots — from  Imperial  Valley, 

per  4-basket  crate  $1.750201 

MELONS. 

The  cantaloupe  season  opened  rtie  pa 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT  SUBSTITUTES  TO  BE  FORCED  DOWN. 

Measures  to  effect  a  downward  revision  of  the  prices  of  wheat  flour 
substitutes  in  California  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  the  State,  Federal  Food  Commissioner  Ralph  P. 
Merritt  has  announced.  Barley  products  and  cornmeal  and  flour  wili 
be  selling  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  by  June  15  than  the  prices 
quoted  today,  Merritt  said,  and  will  be  more  nearly  equal  to  the  price 
of  wheat  flour. 


week    with    very    good    express  receipts 
from    the    Imperial    Valley    and  demand 
good.    Quality  of  the  offerings  very  good. 
We   quote  from  growers: 

Standard  crates   $1,50 

Pony  crates    3.50 

BERRIES. 

Receipts  anly  fair  the  past  week  and  de- 
mand very  good,  the  backward  cold  weath- 
er causing  berries  to  ripen  slowly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate. .  .  .$2.00@2.50 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.50(^1.75 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  3.no<fii3.25 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate.  3.00(^3.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  well  supplied  the  past  week  and 
there  was  a  very  good  movement  in  most 
fresh  stuff.  Prices,  however,  teuded  down- 
ward under  freer  offerings. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt   $150ffJ>1.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt  00@1.00 

do,  Idaho,    per   cwt    1.35@1.40 

New  potataea,  per  lug   50i?i65c 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

cwt    ..    80(5)90c 

do.  old,  white,  per  cwt   90@1.00 

do,  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

yellow,  GO  to  60  per  crate    70080c 

do.  white,  per  crate   $1.20@1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  3@4c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  <i0ft?70c 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  IXfu  •_'()(■ 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  10(S)12e 

Celery,  per  crate   $G.OO(f?7.00 

Peas.  p*r  lb  5@6c 


Asparagus,   per  lb  5@7c 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket 

c™te     75<f?S0e 

String  beans,  wax,  per  lb  1@4%C 

do,  green,  per  lb  4@4y"c 

do,  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb.  .  ,.4%@5c 
Tomatoes — Imperial  Valley — 

per  4-basket  crate   $1.75@2.O0 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  3<a>6c 

Cucumbers,  crate  of  2  to  3  doz  75@SOc 

HAY. 

Receipts  were  lighter  and  buyers  in- 
clined to  take  hold  more  willingly.  The 
crop  outlook  is  not  encouraging  In  this 
end  of  the  state  and  alfalfa  was  advanced 
$1  per  ton  all  around.  Grain  hav  unchanged 
but  firm,  in  sympathy  with  alfalfa. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00<H>26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   lt).00(f?21.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  18.00(32(1.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  tou    21.fXKr;,2H  Oo 

Straw,  per  ton   U.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  further  break  in  this  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  Speculation  continues 
dead  in  New  York  and  with  the  crop  out- 
look better  there  was  very  little  support 
given  to  the  market,  and  prices  worked  a 
number  of  points  lower  during  the  week. 
HIDES. 

Dealers  are  taking  what  are  coming  in 
at  Government  prices. 

Green  hides : 

Heavy  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Light  steers,  per  lb  14c 

Kips,  per  lb  23c 

Hulls  and  stags,  per  lb  12c 

Calf  skins,  per  lb  28c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  May  2\  1!)1S. 

Owlnf  to  light  citrus  supplies  from 
Europe  and  the  small  receipts  from  t lie 
South,  the  Eastern  market  on  Volencias 
Is  strong,  «hoice  fruit  reaching  $7.00  and 
$7.75  at  auction,  it  was  thought  that  in- 
creased fresh  fruit  receipts  might  ease  off 
the  citrus  market,  but  deciduous  fruits  are 
high  and  appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
•n  (lie  Valencia  situation. 

The  market  situation  on.  California 
lemons  Is  tense,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
European  supplies  and  the  arrival  of  warm 
wea titer.  The  $S.O0  level  has  been  reached 
and  the  tendency  of  the  market  is  to  grow 
•tend My  storage r,. 

There  Ib  Httle  change  In  the  grapefruit 
market. 

EASTERN  MARKET. 

New  York:  Valenclas,  $5.75@8.40.  Lemons, 
$».K0(<M.60. 


'St.  Louis:  Valencias,  $3.G0(o>5.S0.  Grape- 
fruit, 7&C. 

Pittsburgh :  Valencias,  $5.00(3)0.95.  Lem- 
ons. $4.30@5.SO. 

Cleveland:  Valenclas,  $0.20(3)7  15.  Lemons, 
$6.85@7.30.    Grapefruit,  $1.55®  1.70. 

Boston :  Valenclas,  $0.25@7.55.  Grape- 
fruit. $1.75®7.45. 

Philadelphia:  Valencias,  $5.55@0.70.  Lem- 
ons, $7.40@S,30. 

CITRUS  SHIPMENTS  TO  DATE. 

Southern  California — Oranges,  9532  cars; 
lemons,  2773. 

Central  California — Oranges,  24S6  cars; 
lemons,  115. 

Northern  California — Oranges.  203  cars. 

Locally  there  Is  a  good  demand  for 
both  oranges  and  lemons  at  good  prices. 
Valenclas  range  from  $5.50  to  $0.50  per 
box,  and  lemons,  according  to  size,  run 
from  $6.00  to  $7.50;  lemonettes.  $4.00  to 
$5.00;  grapefruit,  choice,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  May  29,  1918. 
CATTLE — 'There  are  plentiful  arrivals  of 
aattle  on  this  market,  though  much  of  the 
stock  Is  In  an  unfinished  condition.  Stock- 
men are  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  mature 
beef  stock  in  order  to  conserve  feed  re- 
sources for  their  breeding  stock  and  young 
animals.  There  are  heavy  receipts  of 
calves. 

Grass  Steers — 
No.  1,  weighing  900  to  1200  lbs..ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs..liy2(3il2c 

Second   quality   10@llc 

Thin   8®  9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   9®»<4c 

Second  quality   S@81/2c 

Common  to  thin   5®7c 

Hay-fed  cattle,  %@%c  higher. 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   7@7%c 

Pair   6®0y,c 

Thin   5®5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10>,4@10V2 

Medium   9%@9!^ 

Heavy   8@8V4 

SI110EP — The  receipts  of  mutton  sheep 
have  been  rather  heavy  and  fully  up  to 
market  requirements.  Lnmbs  have  also 
been  In  plentiful  supply.  While  quotations 
hold,  the  tendency  of  the  market  is  to 
sag. 

Lambs — 

Yearlings   1,r>(??lfic 

Milk   14V4@16c 

Sheep- 
Unshorn  wethers   14(3)14%c 

do,  ewes   12®1254c 

Shorn  sheep  2(3,2 Vic  less 

HOGS — foo  many  soft  hogs  are  still  ar- 
riving on  the  market,  and  prims  have  been 
forced  down  a  shade  this  week.  Prime 
grain-fed  hags  continue  to  command  top 
prices 
1 

Hard,  grain-fed.   100®1£j0  16c 

do,  <k>,  150O300   17c 

do,  ««,  30O@4O0   16V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   21c 

do.  second  quality   20@20>^c 

Cows  and  heifers   19(3  20c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14®20c 

Lamba— 

Suckling   26c 

Yearling   25c 

Sheep— 

Wethers   24c 


Ewes   22c 

Hogs  25c 


Los  Angeles,  May  28,  1918. 
'CATTLE — T he  market  situation  remains 
much  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Grass  cattle 
are  coming  in  in  increased  numbers  aud 
the  market  for  them  dull  and  weak.  But 
few  good  fed  cattle  offered  and  they  steady 
and  in  fair  demand  in  the  face  of  lower 
markets  East.  Calves  in  fair  demand  aud 
steady. 

1'er  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs. .  .$10.50@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.SO@i0.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.50®  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00@10.00 

HOGS— There  was  a  further  break  in 
th'u  market  the  past  week  and  demand 
light.  Eastern  markets  are  sharply  lower 
and  the  market  here  lost  25c  per  cwt.  in 
sympathy  In  the  face  of  light  receipts. 
Killers  buying  sparingly  at  the  decline 
and  the  close  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy,  averaging  250@300  lbs.  .$14.00(3)14.50 

Mixed,  20O@25O  lbs   1R50@16.50 

Light,  175@20O  lbs   15.50®  16.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — While  this  market  remains 
steady  there  was  a  very  light  demand  the 
past  week.  But  few  coming  In  and  this 
saved  a  decline  as  killers  had  to  hove  a 
few.  Eastern  markets  weak  In  sympathy 
with  cattle  and  hogs. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00<a>11.00 

Prime  ewes    9.00010.00 

Yearlings    10  30011.50 

Lambs    15.00@16.00 


Portland.  May  28,  1918. 

Cattle — Firm;  receipts.  63;  prime  steers, 
$1350014.50;  good  to  choice  steers.  $12® 
13;  medium  to  good  steers,  $10.50011.50; 
fair  to  medium  steers.  $10®11:  com- 
mon to  fair  steers.  $S.50@9.50;  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $10.50011.30;  medium  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.0008.50;  fair  to  me- 
dium cows  and  heifers,  $3.3006.50;  canners, 
$.1.5005.50;  bulls,  $6.50010.00;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $8.00010.00. 

Hogs — Higher;  receipts,  250;  prime 
mixed,  $17.50017.65;  medium  mixed,  $17.35 
(3)17.40;  rough  heavies,  $16.35016.40;  pigs, 
$15.00(3)16.00;  hulk  of  sales,  $17.40017.50. 

Sheep — Steady;  receipts,  327;  east  of 
mountain  Iambs,  $16.50(3)17.00;  valley  lambs, 
$16016.50;  yearlings.  $12.50(3)13.00;  wethers, 
$11.50012.00;  ewes,  $10.00019.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  isBue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Hendy  Tractor,  22  H.  P.  belt, 
8  H.  P.  drawbar,  used  two  weeks.  Specially 
adapted  orchard  use:  cost  $985.00.  sell 
$786.00.  Dunham  eultipackcr  with  foreear- 
nage,  practically  new,  cost  $73.00.  sell  $40.00. 
One-liorse  cultivator,  Deere,  new,  unused  with 
set  ,  hoes,  sweeps.  Cost  $16.50,  sell  $12  00 
Box  1080.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE — A  small 
sum  of  money  will  buy  Motion  Picture  Theatre 
in  San  Francisco.  Can  be  run  by  man  and 
wife  with  the  aid  of  two  children.  Spot  cash 
or  terms.  Long-  lease  on  building  at  small 
rent.  Reason  for  selling — ill  health  and  other 
business  interests.  Address.  Owner,  839  Chen- 
erv  Rt  .  s.m  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  :)(»/(>()  Tractor, 
with  extension  wheels  and  drawbar,  2-4  Bot- 
tom 14-inch  Moline  Big  Dutchman  Plows, 
several  sets  extra  shares — rolling  coulters 
weed  turners,  all  complete.  Nearly  as  good 
as  new.  A  real  good  buy.  Write  D.  H. 
Noble.  Merced,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  for 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1000.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — No.  8  Krogh  pump 
^inine  fittines      Box  .17    Ttvrie.  Cat 


REMAN  UFACTURED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons,  333  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operauve  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco.  

25  GENTLE  SHETLAND  PONIES  lor  sale. 
Zack  Tompkins,  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

400-ACRE  IMPROVED  STOCK  AND  GRAIN 

ranch,  314  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  sta- 
tion, Mariposa.  Co.,  Cal.  100  acres  cleared 
and  tillable;  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if 
cleared  of  large  oak  and  other  trees;  3  and  6- 
room  house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings; 
blacksmith  shop  and  tools;  fenced  and  cross 
fenced,  part  hog  tight;  nice  family  orchard 
and  garden  irrigated  from  springs.  Average 
rainfall,  29.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds 
etc.,  grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or 
hard  pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside 
range  adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500. 
School  and  church,  one-half  mile.  Price.  $30 
per  acre,  including  300  goats.  3  horses,  3 
head  cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  all 
farm  implements.  $3000  cash,  balance  long 
time.  7  per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner, 
Coulterville.  Calif. 


NEW  OPENINGS. — State  land  well  located, 
offered  first  time  regardless  present  value — 
town  lots,  acreage,  some  improved.  Your 
patriotic  duty  this  year  to  buy  state  land,  to 
be  sold  for  taxes.  Get  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  land  on  assessment  roll,  and  crops 
growing  on  the  land.  Get  bargains  at  one- 
tenth  value.     Because  of  drink,  death,  leav- 


ing country  etc..  years  ago  this  property  went 
to  the  state.  Because  of  War,  Work,  and 
Worry,  most  persons  will  pass  these  bargains 
to  you.  Put  in  your  order  now  for  new  1918 
lists  and  particulars,  any  three  counties  $5  00 
Any  man  or  woman  can  buy  on  payments 
without  residence.  New  law  makes  all  safe 
You  get  mineral  and  oil  rights.    Get  busy  or 

get  left.    Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento   

RETIRING— Will  sell  thirty-six  hundred 
acres.  Tehama  county,  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre:  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easy  terms;  fine  proposition: 
good  soil  and  climate;  well  watered,  well 
fenced;  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa: 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  Bluff  in 
prosperous  community.  H.  E.  Wolcott.  Red 
Bluff.  Cal. 

160-ACRE   COMBINATION    RANCH  —  near 

Tehachapi:  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  applcB  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.     Address  owner, 

C.  T.  McKinnie,  Tahachapl.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE. — 22  acres.  3  miles  from  town 

on  paved  highway,  all  levelled.  12  acres  in 
alfalfa,  balance  in  barley.  Good  house,  barn, 
well,  corrals,  and  fenced.  $275.00  per  acre. 
$2,500  cash.     Balance  long  terms.     Jno.  H 

Snider.  ChowgMUa,  Cal.  

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for   sale.    State   cash   price,    full  description. 

D.  F.  Bush,  _Minncapolis,  Minn. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND.  Oregon,  California. 

Booklet.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


WANTED. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  wants  to  have  a 
permanent  position  on  a  ranch.  Can  take 
charge  of  farm,  having  had  years  practical 
experience  in  farming,  including  drainage  and 
irrigation.  Must  have  house  for  family  to 
live  in.    Apply  Box  1070.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — A  poultryman  trained  in  mod- 
ern scientific  methods  with  practical  experi- 
ence.   References.    P.  O.  Box  459,  San  Mateo. 


'EXPERIENCED    MAN    WITH    FAMILY — 

Wants  steady  job  on  a  ranch.  P.  O.  B.  162. 
Davis.  Cal. 


PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address.  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


SUDAN  GRASS — CREAM  HULLED — KE- 
CLEANED — It  costs  no  more  than  common 
variety,  much  finer,  sweeter,  stools  and  yields 
more  hay  and  seed.  Pinto  Beans.  Honey 
Sorghum,  Corn.  We  sell  every  variety  of 
seed  in  any  quantity  you  wish.  Stockton 
Seed  Co.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


AVOCADO  TRICES — Budded;  the  Fuerte 
variety  is  hardiest,  and  bears  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality.  Send  for  new  illustrated  de- 
scriptive circular.  West  India  Gardens.  Alta- 
dena.  Calif.   


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico. 
Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand.  $1.00 
per   hundred.     April    and   May  delivery.  J- 

Braswell.  Lindsay.  Cal.  

_ T  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  $1  00.  containing  4  dozen:  prepaid  to  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Ernest  Vinee.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.  


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow.  500,- 
000.  $2  per  thousand,  cash  with  order.  Home 
phone  833.     A.  T.  Hooven,  Anaheim.  


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House.  El  Centro. 
Cal. 


Very  little  honey  arrived  in  this  city 
during  the  past  week  and  practically  no 
business  is  being  transacted.  The  local 
retail  trade  is  not  anxious  to  buy  at  the 
present  high  prices 


We  manufacture  Surface  Irri- 
gation Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters. 

and  sheet  Metal  Products  of 
all  kinds.  If  It's  of  sheet 
metal  we  have  it  or  can 
make  It. 


PIPE  that  LASTS 

Surface  Pipe  is  subjected  to  downright  hard  usage — 
it's  pounded,  bumped,  and  thrown  about. 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— stands  up  under  rough  treatment.  The  Amcs-Trvin 
lock  seam  is  a  permanent  SEAM — it  HOLDS — it  is  WATER- 
TIGHT. 

Send  for  Folder  "P  I" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  describes 
the  most  complete  line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe  acces- 
sories in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCIS  CO,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD.  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BKET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  DP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  St  CO.,  Land  Dept..  3RO  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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LOS  ANGELES 


California  Prunes,  Peaches,  a^d  Patriotism 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


MOST  GRATIFYING  and  significant  demonstration  of  pa- 
triotism as  the  principle  and  purpose  of  California  food 
producers  is  now  in  progress.  In  this  journal  running  notes 
have  appeared  during  the  last  few  weeks  outlining  the  de- 
sire and  ambition  of  the  National  and  State  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  regulate  the  sale  of  cured  fruits,  which  are  the  surplus  foods 
produced  in  this  State  in  largest  volume  and  value,  so  that  producers 
should  be  paid  enough  to  requite 
and  sustain  their  producing  effort 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
injustice  being  done  by  speculators 
to  the  Government.,  which  will  pur- 
chase from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  whole  output  for  1318,  and  to 
the  general  public  of  consumers, 
who  will  be  hungry  for  the  bal- 
ance above  the  requirements  for 
army  and  navy  and  for  our  allies.  It 
was  decided  that  this  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  by  agreement 
,  among  producers  to  a  maximum 
price  for  them  to  receive  and 
through  regulation  of  packers  and 
dealers  by  existing  limitations  un- 
der the  Government  license  system 
— apportioning  to  each  handler  a 
fair  requital  for  his  services — ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  make  consumers  suffer  by  spec- 
ulation, either  by  growers  or  hand- 
lers who  may  be  actuated  by  un- 
patriotic greed.  These  methods 
ana  purposes  were  roughly  out- 
lined in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
I  of  May  25,  page  666:  they  are  now 
being  more  definitely  and  success- 
fully developed  on  the  general  plan. 
,   then  briefly  sketched. 

All  Producers  Getting  Together. 
The  significant  fact,  developed  by 
several  assemblies  of  producers  last 
v  week,  is  that  all  producers  are  get- 
ting together.  These  assemblies 
were  striking  alike  in  patriotic 
spirit  and  in  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  acceptance  of  the  plan  of 
procedure  along  which  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt  is  proceeding  in  this  State  un- 
der direction  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
National  Fobd  "Administrator.  The 
meetings  opened  with  an  explana- 
tory statement  by  Mr.  Merritt,  in 
which  he  set  forth  fervently  the 
aims  of  this  country  and  of  our  al- 
lies in  winning  the  present  war  for 
humanity,  which  were  devoutly  ap- 
proved by  his  hearers.  He  then 
described  the  needs  of  this  country 
I  and  its  allies  for  large  quantities  of  California  cured  fruits  both  for 
fighters'  rations  and  for  maintenance  of  the  stranded  civic  populations 
of  the  allied  countries  and  of  other  countries  which  are  by  circumstances 
forced  to  remain  neutral.  He  set  forth  Mr.  Hoover's  determination  to 
arrange  everything,  'if  possible,  so  that  after  the  Government  has  filled 
Its  needs  at  a  living  price  to  producers  the,  surplus  shall  be  disposed  of  to 
all  other  consumers  at  the  same  price  -so  that  there  shall  be  no  slump 
Of  values  to  producers  whose  output  the  Government  does  not  require 
and  no  extortionate  exactions,  through  speculation,  by  middlemen,  from 
civil  consumers  in  this  and  other  countries.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  fixing  maximum  prices,  above  which  the  fruits  cannot  be  sold  either 
by  producers  or  by  handlers,  all  the  way  from  the  packing  house  to  the 
corner  grocery.    The  basis  for  such  regulation  is  the  price  which  the 


Peached  ure  California'^  most  attractive 
Tiles-  are  helping  effect 


producer  is  entitled,  to  receive;  for  after  that  the  amount  of  profit  which 
each  handler  can  receive  is  definitely  fixed  and  above  that  amount  no 
handler  can  exact  without  forfeiting  his  legal  license  to  do  business. 
Just  what  that  basic  price  shall  be  in  the  case  of  cured  apples,  raisins, 
prunes  and  peaches,  the  Food  Administration  is  not  concerned  except 
that  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  still  high  enough  to  repay  the  mass  of 
growers  for  their  effort  at  production  and   to  induce  them   to  work 

,  zealously  for  increased  production 

from  the  bearing  trees  which  they 
now  have  in  service.  Other  cured 
fruits  except  those  mentioned  are 
not  under  regulation  and  must  take 
their  chances  of  sale  in  the  old 
ways. 

Mr.  Merritt  stated  very  clearly 
Mr.  Hoover's  desire  that  this  basic 
price  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement 
among  the  growers  of  the  fruits 
named.  There  are  other  ways,  such 
as  by  direct  act  of  Congress,  or  b^ 
congressional  authorization,  or  the 
purchasing  power  may  determine 
what  it  will  pay  for  its  own  pur- 
chases and  let  the  rest  of  the  crops 
take  its  chances,  etc.  But  Mr. 
Hoover  believes  it  will  not  only  be 
more  democratic  and  therefore 
more  fitting  to  an  issue  for  world 
democracy  if  the  price. to  growers 
is  determined  by  their  consent,  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  only  are 
qualified  to  figure  out — the  cost  of 
production  under  existing  condi- 
tion of  labor,  implements,  supplies 
and  all  other  agencies  which  are 
involved  in  production  under  cur- 
rent circumstances.  » 

Mr.  Merritt  also  explained  that 
the  object  sought  by  joint  action 
of  growers  is  to  be  a  maximum 
price — therefore  all  contracts  pre- 
viously made  to  sell  for  that  price 
or  less  would  stand  while  all  con- 
tracts made  for  more  than  that 
maximum  would  be  null  and  void 
because  the  action  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  make  them  in- 
operative. All  buyers  are  now 
under  agreement  not  to  enter  upon 
making  contracts  until  the  prices 
for  different  fruits  and  the  grades 
thereof  are  officially  announced,  but 
he  saw  no  objection  to  making 
contracts  for  the  prices  thus  to  be 
announced  in  the  future. 
Declaration  by  Prune  Growers. 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Merritt's  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  he  ns. State  representative  would  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness were  both  profoundly  satisfactory  to  his  hearers.  Many  very  patri- 
otic responses  were  made  by  those  present  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  following  resolution,  which  was  preceded  by  many  "where- 
ases" fit  to  make  the  kaiser  squirm,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
prune  growers'  assembly: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  independent  prune  producers  of 
California,  being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  our  Government 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  desire  to  offer  our  fullest  ser- 
vice and  co-operation  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  and  hereby 
Join  with  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association  Incorporated  in 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  the 
sale  of  the  litis  crop  of  prunes,  and  we  urge  that  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  upon  notification  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  727.) 
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EDITORIALS 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

THE  WRITER  of  the  first  page  of  our  last 
issue  very  pertinently  suggested  that,  though 
immediate  and  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of 
food  producers  should  be  directed  toward  the  war 
needs  of  our  country  and  our  allies,  it  is  essential 
that  our  farmers  should  be  looking  also  toward 
the  security  of  their  industry  during  the  period 
of  world  reconstruction  which  will  follow  the  war. 
Current  expenditures  for  labor,  implements  and 
supplies,  though  largely  increased  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, are  not  appalling  because  prices  of  most 
products  cover  them.  The  present  problem  is  not 
how  can  the  farmer  afford  to  pay  increased  rates 
for  services  and  supplies  so  much  as  how  he  can 
get  enough  of  them  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
output  which  is  required.  Naturally  he  does  not 
care  what  his  product  now  costs  so  much  as  he 
cares  to  get  the  product,  because  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration assures  him  that  he  will  secure  the 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  But  when  the  war 
ends  this  assurance  will  automatically  disappear. 
The  Food  Administration  will  go  down  to  history; 
or  rather  it  will  rise  in  history  to  everlasting 
record  of  its  beneficent  and  indispensable  service. 
There  will  probably  follow  its  demonstration  of 
principles,  purposes  and  methods  of  fairness  in 
production  and  trade,  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  make  permanent  many  essential  re- 
forms, but  these  will  have  to  be  clearly  discerned 
and  earnestly  striven  for,  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  present  patriotic  obedience  by  dis- 
tributing profiteers  will  be  continued  when  their 
chance  to  do  as  they  like  returns.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  us  that  producers  should  always  be  look- 
ing forward  to  the  return  of  peace  abroad,  because 
it  will  be  followed  by  new  conflict  at  home,  and 
protect  themselves  by  preparedness  for  its  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  elements  of  such  preparedness 
will  be  the  existence  of  an  adequate  protective 
tariff  for  California's  unique  products,  which  are 
practically  in  competition  only  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts, and  upon  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
them  depends  the  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of 
American  production  for  American  uses  and  the 
entry  of  its  surplus  upon  fair  terms  into  world 
competition. 

<<5^ 

THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

IT  WAS  a  wise  afterthought  of  the  administra- 
tion which  enacted  in  Congress  the  free-trade 
scheme  of  1913,  to  create  a  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  which  should  carefully  study 
all  conditions  of  production  and  trade  and  place 
before  Congress  data  upon  which  future  acts  of 
Congress  in  tariff-making  could  be  intelligently 
based.  Thus  the  administration  saved  its  political 
face  with  its  supporters  and  guarded  against  per- 
manent injury  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  combinations 
of  politics  and  statesmanship  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  The  war  averted  disasters  from  the  tariff 
of  1913  and  now  we  have  hope  of  new  legislation 
favoring  future  escape  from  them  by  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission. 

This  national  body  for  investigation  and  legisla- 


tive advisement  will  meet  In  California  this  month 

to  inquire  into  conditions  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruits,  olives,  raisins  and  eggs.  The 
commission  consists  of  six  members,  one  of  whom 
is  William  Kent  of  California,  whose  economic 
progressiveness  has  carried  him  in  the  past  very 
near  to  free-trade  lines,  but  whose  loyalty  to 
California  and  his  position  on  the  investigation 
commission  undoubtedly  have  qualified  him  for 
fair  judgment.  It  is  up  to  California  producers 
therefore  to  lay  before  the  commission  the  whole 
truth  about  California  production  of  the  articles 
named  and  others  for  which  opportunity  may  be 
offered  and  we  earnestly  urge  them  to  prepare 
for  it.  The  following  is  the  schedule  of  assem- 
blies for  conference: 

On  June  17  and  18  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles,  on  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  and  olives. 

On  June  20,  in  Fre9no  on  raisin  production. 

On  June  25  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  production  of  eggs. 

All  these  assemblies  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  on 
the  days  stated. 

The  desires  and  aims  of  the  commission  are  thus 
also  announced: 

It  is  the  purpose  bf  the  commission  to  confer, 
not  only  with  the  producers  but  with  dealers, 
importers,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  are  identified  with 
the  various  products.  We  hope  that  the  meetings 
will  be  representative  and  that  the  commission 
will  be  able  to  obtain  information  that  will  be  of 
assistance  in  compiling  the  "Tariff  Information 
Catalog,"  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Con- 
gress when  it  again  considers  tariff  legislation. 
Jf    JC  J, 

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES. 

IN  THE  outlines  of  information  which  the  com- 
mission desires  to  obtain  about  these  fruits  the 
following  are  particularly  specified:  The  pres- 
ent conditions  of  the  industries  and  their  develop- 
ment since  1913.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  pro- 
duction, labor,  shipping,  markets  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials. The  extent  to  which  American  produc- 
tion can  supply  domestic  requirements  and  the 
competition  with  imported  products;  the  war  de- 
mand and  how  far  can  it  be  considered  temporary. 
Cost  of  production  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1913-14  in  land  values,  labor,  marketing  and  other 
items  of  cost.  Cost  of  production  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  freights  from  foreign  countries  as 
compared  with  cost  of  transportation  between  the 
States  of  this  country.  The  prospects  of  increas- 
ing exports  of  American  products. 

These  and  other  matters  involved  in  the  present 
standing  and  outlook  of  the  special  lines  of  fruit 
production  named  will  constitute  the  directions 
of  inquiry  at  these  public  hearings.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  individual  producers  and 
producers'  organizations  should  bring  forward  con- 
crete information  which  will  enable  the  commis- 
sion to  fully  understand  and  clearly  set  forth  our 
producing  conditions  and  relations.  If  we  neglect 
our  opportunities,  we  shall  have  largely  ourselves 
to  blame  if  our  pressing  needs  are  not  provided  for. 
J*    J»  j* 

WHAT  ABOUT  EGGS? 

WE  HAVE  not  yet  seen  an  outline  of  what 
the  Tariff  Commission  desires  to  know 
about  eggs,  but  presumably  it  desires  to 
find  out  more  about  the  various  antique  forms 
thereof  which  come  from  the  orient  and  have 
sometimes  seriously  disturbed  our  production  and 
trade  in  American  articles  of  more  bland  flavor 
and  less  historic  experience.  It  will  be  desirable 
to  our  producers  to  have  this  un-American  prod- 
uct carefully  inquired  into,  for  though  it  seriously 
affects  our  fresh  and  stored  eggs  at  times,  its 
character  and  trade  standing  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  fully  understood.  Perhaps  our  bakers  can 
tell  whether  they  find  its  nascent  hydrogen-sul- 
phide of  value  as  a  flavoring  extract  when  prop- 
erly attenuated,  as  they  perhaps  find  the  develop- 
ment of  butyric  acid  In  bakers'  butter  desirable  as 
flavoring,  we  do  not  know.  If  that  is  a  fact,  per- 
haps our  own  producers  can  adapt  their  waste 
product  to  such  use.  Surely  the  egg-hearing  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  this  city  should  receive 
careful  attention  from  California  egg  growers  and 
traders,  and  fortunately,  through  their  present 
wide-reaching  organizations,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  State 'Market  Director,  who  has  developed 
by  much  effort  and  experience  as  keen  scent  on 
eggs  as  he  has  on  fish,  we  are  certainly  equipped 
to  give  a  thorough  egg-exposition  better  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion will  surely  wish  to  know  everything  possible 


about  cost  of  production  and  what  we  are  doing 
to  market  eggs  economically  to  the  advantage  of 
both  producer  and  consumer,  and  we  are  surely 
accumulating  wisdom  on  those  points  very  fast. 
jt     Jl  jt 

THE  BERKELEY  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 

PRESIDENT  W.  H.  JOYCE  has  written  a  cordial 
letter  to  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
of  this  district  which  it  seems  to  us  is  in 
excellent  spirit  and  calculated  to  .induce  fuller 
sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  central  in- 
stitution and  its  tributary  parts,  which  are  both 
borrowers  and  owners  of  it.  He  reports  that  the 
bank  has  paid  out  in  loans  $6,000,000  and  has 
another  million  approved  loans  now  in  process  of 
closing:  also  that  the  bank  has  reached  a  point 
in  which  the  income  allowed  by  the  law  is  greater 
than  its  expenditures  incurred  in  operation  and 
is  on  the  road  toward  covering  its  large  initial  dis- 
bursement by  current  earnings.  This  is  a  good 
condition  of  things  and  seems  fully  realizable  now 
that  the  bank  staff  has  acquired  experience  In 
operation  and  tributary  associations  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  claims  which  will  be  acceptable.  There 
has  been  some  disappointment  over  the  conserva- 
tive policy  of  the  bank,  but  if  local  applicants 
would  remember  that  the  bank  as  now  dictated 
by  the  law  can  do  nothing  except  what  would  en- 
gender confidence  among  bond  buyers,  who  are 
about  the  scariest  birds  in  the  world,  they  might 
have  less  to  say  favoring  valuations  on  a  basis 
which  bond  buyers  will  not  accept.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  buying  and  the  law  says  in  effect 
that  the  goods  must  please  them — and  there  you 
are. 

One  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  heart  is  big- 
ger than  his  head,  complains  about  the  present 
run  of  Federal  Land  Banks  because  it  does  not 
meet  most  crying  needs  of  farmers.  We  love  his 
heart  but  we  would  punch  his  head,  if  we  were  a 
little  younger.  These  banks  are  putting  out  mil- 
lions as  the  law  prescribed  that  they  should — < 
and  that  is  a  great  help,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  all  that  the 
Government  should  do,  but  its  farther  provisions 
are  not  a  part  of  its  bond-selling  business.  They 
must  have  another  fountain  of  funds  and  another 
basis  of  security.  There  must  be  funds  available 
on  the  basis  of  personal  ability  and  character — 
just  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Development  Board, 
which  we  described  in  detail  in  our  issue  of  May 
25.  That  is  a  crying  need  to  help  farmers  who 
lack  capital  to  do  their  best  and  it  has  a  credit 
basis  which  is  unimpeachable  when  it  is  properly 
administered.  Congress  should  provide  for  it,  of 
course,  and  open  a  way  through  which  private 
funds  would  be  offered  for  investment  in  it,  but 
the  bond  business  must  not  be  mussed  up  with 
it,  though,  of  course,  the  same  institutions  could 
be  ordered  to  do  the  business.  We  need,  there- 
fore, not  a  breaking  down  of  what  we  have  but 
something  else  which  is  different  in  plan  and  pro- 
cedure, and  the  Government  should  furnish  It — 
or  at  least  the  machinery  and  the  security  for  It. 
If  that  is  done,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  money, 
without  interfering  with  any  recognized  banking 
business  as  now  conducted,  though  it  may  knock 
out  much  pawnbroking  and  shylocking — and  that 
would  be  one  purpose  of  it. 

GET  READY  FOR  OUR  VETERANS! 

SECRETARY  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
spends  a  few  days  this  week  in  his  old  home 
in  California  on  his  way  to  Hawaii  on  some 
Government  errand.  He  stopped  long  enough  to 
declare  a  conviction  which  every  patriotic  heart 
will  take  to  itself.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club,  among  other  things  he  said: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  United  States 
should  be  able  to  say  to  its  returned  soldiers:  "If 
you  wish  to  go  upon  a  farm,  here  are  a  variety  of 
farms,  of  which  you  may  take  your  pick,  which 
the  Government  has  prepared  against  the  time  of 
your  returning.  You  are  not  to  be  given  a  bounty 
nor  made  to  feel  that  you  are  a  dependent.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  to  continue  in  a  Bense  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  but  instead  of 
destroying  our  enemies  you  are  to  develop  our 
resources.  The  work,  other  than  the  planning, 
you  will  do  yourself.  You  will  be  allowed  to  make 
your  own  home,  cared  for  while  you  are  doing  it 
and  given  the  land  for  which  you  can  pay  through 
a  long  period  of  years,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
years." 

And  what  less  can  we  do  for  these  noble  boys 
who   are   holding  our   front  abroad,   this  week, 
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against  the  very  acme  of  cruelty  and  abomina- 
tion than  to  rehabilitate  them  in  happy  living 
when  they  return?  And  this  noble  impulse  to 
honor  and  provide  for  our  beloved  youth,  grown 
in  a  year  to  be  veterans  for  humanity's  sake,  Is 
to  surely  prevail  among  citizens  of  all  our  allied 
countries,  for  the  harder  they  strike  devilish  greed 
and  inhumanity  the  more  tender  they  become  in 
their  love  for  their  fellow  men  who  bear  their 
burdens.  Two  principles  are  announced  this  week 
by  cable  as  underlying  the  Australian  system  of 
repatriation: 

First,  that  the  true  purpose  of  repatriation  is 
to  secure  the  re-establishment  of  returned  soldiers 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  circumstances  will  permit,  and, 
second,  that,  as  a  soldier  abandoned  his  civil 
calling  to  serve  the  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  sustain  him  until  an  opportunity  for  such 
re-establishment  is  assured.  Sustenance,  therefore, 
will  be  paid  to  men  who,  after  discharge  from  the 
army,  are  seeking  employment  or  are  being  trained 
In  technical  schools. 

Returning  soldiers  will  be  prepared  and  installed 
in  whatever  vocation  their  desire  and  physical 
condition  best  befits  them.  They  will  have  money 
to  start  in  small  businesses  or  trades  or  land  for 
farming.  And  all  these  things  will  be  prepared 
beforehand,  for  surely  no  grateful  country  will 
permit  its  heroes  to  linger  in  doubt  or  discom- 
fort. Surely  all  of  us  who  are  denied  the  priv- 
ilege to  strike  for  a  holy  victory  can  strew  flowers 
of  love  and  gratitude  on  the  returning  pathways 
of  those  who  win  it! 


experiments  with  a  small  drier  we  would  try  very 
hard  to  see  if  the  pears  could  not  be  motor- 
trucked  out  fresh — if  you  are  sure  you  have  good, 
clean  pears  of  varieties  which  the  canners  or  ship- 
pers can  use.  Thirty  tons  of  such  pears  ought  to 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 
Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Good  and  Bad  Milking. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  mere  boastfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  helpful  neighbor  that  he  can  get  more 
milk  from  my  cow  than  I  can.  My  method  of 
using  only  one  hand,  but  sticking  to  it  to  the 
last  drop,  is,  I  will  admit,  not  to  be  preferred  to 
his  two-fisted  manner.  If  the  cow  is  not  so  gen- 
erous to  me,  where  does  she  conceal  the  rest  of 
the  milk?  Can  she  withhold  a  part  of  it? — 
Reader,  Trinity  county. 

Surely  any  cow  can  hold  back  part  of  her  milk. 
"Giving  down"  is  not  only  a  physical,  but  an  emo- 
tional act  also.  If  she  likes  you  and  your  hand- 
ling, she  will  give  you  the  last  drop:  if  not,  or  if 
she  gets  mad  or  excited  about  something  else,  she 
can  hold  some  of  it  in  the  higher  ducts  and  gal- 
leries of  the  udder  against  any  squeezing  or  pull- 
ing you  can  do.  The  fact  probably  is  that  you  do 
not  at  all  know  how  to  milk  and  you  are  apt  to 
spoil  the  cow,  because  the  more  she  holds  up  the 
less  and  less  she  will  secrete.  Get  your  neighbor 
to  show  you  exactly  how*  he  uses  his  fingers  and 
arms  in  his  process  of  milking  and  perhaps  he 
knows  enough  of  the  structure  of  the  udder  to 
explain  to  you  why  he  milks  as  he  does.  You 
are  getting  what  the  cow  is  glad  to  get  rid  of: 
you  are  losing  what  she  would  give  you  as  a  free- 
will offering  if  your  touch  were  moi-e  agreeable 
to  her.  Two-handed  milking  is,  of  course,  supe- 
rior not  only  in  saving  time  but  otherwise.  There 
is  a  rhythm  about  it  which  synchronizes  with  the 
poetic  cadences  of  bovine  cerebration,  inducing 
comfort  and  content — and  more  milk! 


Machine-Drying  of  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  pears  be  dried  in  an  ordi- 
nary apple  drier?  I  have  about  thirty  tons  or 
more  and  most  of  them  have  gone  to  waste  the 
last  three  years,  as  I  live  over  40  miles  from  a 
railroad.  We  have  such  early  fall  ratns  and 
heavy  dews  at  nights  we  cannot  dry  them  out- 
side. I  have  been  told  you  could  not  dry  pears 
in  a  drier. — A.  K.,  Manton. 

Comparatively  few  pears  are  dried  in  machine 
evaporators.  A  Government  publication  says: 
"The  evaporation  of  pears  in  the  humid  regions 
has  not  received  sufficient  attention  to  establish 
any  definite  methods  or  rules  of  practice."  But 
pears  can  be  dried  in  an  evaporator  which  works 
well  with  apples  if  one  gets  the  hang  of  it  and 
finds  such  a  product  as  he  can  make  profitable. 
You  will  have  to  try  it  to  determine  both  of  these 
points.  The  fruit  should  be  pared  and  quartered 
as  apples  are  for  machine  drying  and  have  to  be 
handled  before  soft-ripening  begins  or  you  will  be 
in  a  great  muss  surely.  More  sulphur-bleaching 
is  required  than  with  apples.    But  before  trying 


Treatment  of  Split  Branches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  number  of  fruit  trees, 
some  of  which  have  been  wounded  by  the  plow- 
man running  into  them.  Among  them  two  cherry 
trees;  an  apple,  one  of  its  three  branches  badly 
split;  a  fig  tree  which  is  cracked  near  its  base. 
How  shall  I  treat  them? — D.  B.,  San  Jose. 

Such  splits  of  small  tree  branches  and  stems  as 
you  describe  are  best  treated  by  putting  in  screws 
of  a  length  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
split  branch — one  or  more  screws,  as  the  length 
of  the  split  makes  necessary.  With  branches  too 
large  for  screws,  carriage  bolts  are  used.  Draw 
the  split  parts  closely  together  with  the  screw  or 
bolt  and  cover  the  crack  in  the  bark  with  a  pro- 
tecting coat  of  grafting  wax — which  can  be  well 
made  by  melting  one  part  of  resin  and  two  parts 
of  "asphaltum  grade  D,"  put  on  warm.  This  is 
done  to  exclude  insect  eggs  and  to  hold  moisture 
in  the  cell  structure,  which  will  facilitate  growing 
together  of  the  barks.  Apply  it  sparingly,  so  it 
will  not  cover  too  much  adjacent  bark.  In  the 
case  of  bruised  or  broken  bark,  remove  injured 
tissue  by  cutting  around  to  healthy  bark  and 
apply  the  same  protective  covering.  When  split 
branches  are  not  necessary  to  the  form  of  the 
tree  it  is  better  to  cut  them  out  than  to  under- 
take repairs.   

Pollination  Among  Apples  and  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  Winter  Nelis  pears  and 
Winesap  apples  having  set  fruit  so  poorly,  we 
think  they  lack  pollenizers.  We  have  a  few  Anjou 
pears  planted  with  Nelis  and  Winter  Pearmain 
with  Winesap.  Our  altitude  is  3750  feet  and  soil 
is  very  deficient  in  humus,  with  no  moisture  ex- 
cepUfrom  irrigation  during  growing  period.  Under 
these  conditions,  would  you  advise  Anjou  or  Bart- 
lett  as  a  pollenizer  of  Winter  Nelis  and  Winter 
Pearmain  or  Jonathan  for  Winesap?  In  our  young 
orchards  we  plant  6%  per  cent  as  pollenizers.  Is 
that  enough?  I  mention  these  varieties  as  they 
all  have  done  well  here  except  Anjou.  of  which 
the  trees  are  too  young  to  make  any  crop,  although 
it  seems  they  do  not  blossom  as  heavily  as  Bart- 
lett. — A.  W.  K.,  Valyermo. 

We  cannot  answer  your  questions,  and  print 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  can  speak  from 
his  own  experience.  The  Winter  Nelis  is  usually 
rather  shy  in  bearing  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  cured  of  this  bad  habit.  All  hopes 
of  the  effect  of  chance  for  cross-pollination  have 
not  been  realized  with  Winter  Nelis.  Theoretic- 
ally the  apples  named  are  too  far  apart  in  bloom- 
ing to  cross.  What  is  the  fact?  The  percentage 
of  pollenizers  you  mention  is  much  less  than  ob- 
served in  planting  other  fruits  for  crossing.  You 
can  determine  the  question  later  for  yourself  by 
observing  whether  trees  near  a  pollenizer  bear  bet- 
ter than  those  more  remote. 


Potatoes  "Going  to  Tops." 

To  the  Editor:  Our  potato  patch  was  well 
manured  last  fall  and  Early  Rose  seed  planted  in 
February.  The  plants  bloomed  lightly  in  due  time; 
they  were  well  hoed  and  "hilled  up,"  and  still 
they  continued  to  flourish  and  during  the  past 
two  weeks  bloomed  amazingly.  We  dug  one  of 
the  largest  and  found  several  large  potatoes  with 
sprouts  and  tiny  tubers,  every  indication  of  there 
having  been  a  crop  which  was  going  to  grow  a 
second  one.  Will  the  larger  potatoes  decay  and 
the  smaller  ones  probably  fail  to  mature  so  our 
crop  be  a  failure?  Would  it  be  well  to  dig  them 
up  at  once?  Several  other  less  flourishing  looking 
plants  seem  to  be  all  right,  though  not  quite 
ready  for  harvest. — W.  C.  R.,  Winters. 

The  particular  plants  which  behave  as  you  de- 
scribe were  probably  over-stimulated  by  the 
manure  and  excessive  moisture  at  the  first  start. 
The  tubers  which  set  first  were  set  back  by  the 
fact  that  the  greedy  tops  were  still  growing  and 
could  not  mature  and  send  down  sap  from  which 
the  tuber  is  formed.  When  sap  did  go  down  later 
they  were  no  longer  in  shape  to  use  it  in  their, 
own  enlargement  and  started  the  small  tubers. 
Dig  them  up  and  use  what  you  can  and  get  your 
crop  from  the  plants  which  are  behaving  nor- 
mally because  not  over-stimulated  in  their  early 

life.   

Killing  Aphis  or  Plant  Lice. 

To  the  Editor:     What  can  I  do  for  the  black 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(6-8-18) 

It's  free  for  the  boys  "over  there." 

France,  April  27.  1918. 

I  might  tako  this  opportunity  to  say  that  your 
paper  was  invaluable  to  me  while  on  my  ranch  in 
California,  but  since  my  coming  over  here,  it  has 
been  more  than  that — my  only  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  agricultural  situation  at  home.  It  is 
passed  around  and  read  by  several  other  California 
boys  in  my  company.  (Signed)  W.  C.  S„  Co.  I, 
161st  U.  S.  Inf.,  France. 

•  ••••••* 

Is  that  California  farmer  boy  disheartened?  Em- 
phatically NO  !  Even  amidst  the  hell  into  which  the  in- 
sane^ teachings  of  "Deutsehtum"  have  placed  him  for 
the  time  being  he  looks  forward  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  time  when  he  will  resume  his  place 
among  happy  and  prosperous  California  farmers  and 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press — and  woe  be  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  willfully  places  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  speedy  realization  of  his  hopes. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  will  keep  it  coming 
in  the  United  States. 

BE    NOT   DEPRESSED.       VICTORY   WELL  COME. 

Elizabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk. 


aphis?  My  tomatoes  are  affected  with  them. — 
J.  H.  W.,  Stockton. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  a  specimen  of 
cherry  leaves  with  some  insect  which  is  very  bad 
on  several  trees.  Ants  in  vast  numbers  are  travel- 
ing up  and  down  the  trees,  apparently  living  upon 
their  eggs.  How  can  1  get  rid  of  them? — M., 
Stockton. 

The  very  first  thing  all  kinds  of  plant  growers 
should  learn  is  to  know  an  aphis  or  plant  louse  at 
sight  and  what  to  hit  him  with.  Whether  an 
aphis  is  green,  black,  yellow,  purple  or  red,  the 
remedy  is  the  same,  viz. : 

Blackleaf  tobacco  extract  40%.  1  pound 

Liquid  soap   1/3  gallon 

(or  ordinary  soap,   2  pounds) 
Water   200  gallons 

The  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  then 
mixed  with  the  blackleaf  40  .  and  cold  water  to 
the  amount  stated.  Apply  with  a  sprayer  which 
shoots  with  force  and  a  nozzle  fit  to  strike  under 
sides  of  leaves  or  wherever  the  lice  are.  They 
must  be  hit  and  usually  hit  several  times  a  few 
days  apart  to  catch  newcomers. 

Ants  live  on  the  honeydew  exuded  by  the  aphis: 
kill  the  aphis  and  the  ants  will  disappear. 

Home-Made  Cornmeal. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  set  forth  something 
about  the  making  of  cornmeal.  I  shall  merely 
grind  some  when  I  get  it  later  in  a  stout  coffee 
mill  for  mush  and  muffins.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  millers  screen  out  the  coarser  par- 
ticles of  outer  shell  and  what  they  do  with  that. 
And  how  do  they  remove  the  germ  part,  and  what 
do  they  do  with  it? — K.  P.,  Island  Mountain. 

An  old  way  is  to  grind  the  corn  in  running 
warm  water  upon  the  surface  of  which,  in  the 
collector  which  receives  it,  the  bran,  or,  as  you 
call  it,  the  "outer  shell,"  floats  and  is  skimmed 
off  while  the  germs  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the 
starch  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  which 
is  poured  off  the  germs  and  is  subsequently  dried 
for  use.  The  shells  or  bran  and  the  germs  are 
made  into  stock  feed,  of  which  the  former  is  poor 
stuff  and  the  germ  meal  rich  and  desirable.  We 
doubt  if  you  will  do  much  of  it  in  a  coffee  mill 
unless  you  can  use  it  as  "whole  meal,"  as  the 
Indians  did. 

9        Keep  Potatoes  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  all  right  to  irrigate  pota- 
toes when  they  are  in  blossom?  I  watered  them 
about  a  month  ago,  but  as  the  land  is  of  a  sandy 
nature  it  is  getting  dry.  Would  it  start  a  second 
growth  on  the  potatoes  to  water  now,  or  when 
is  the  proper  time? — W.  P.,  Chowchilla. 

Never  mind  about  the  blossoms:  keep  the  plants 
growing  by  being  sure  that  the  soil  is  moist 
enough  for  it.  If  you  let  them  stop  growing  and 
then  irrigate,  you  are  in  danger  of  starting  un- 
desirable second  growth.  Keep  them  going  so  that 
tubers  may  develap  evenly  until  the  vines  begin 
to  change  color  and  then  let  them  dry  out  nat- 
urally. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  la  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Burenn  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  June  4,  1818: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  >  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  *  < 

Week    To  Date    To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Eureka   01        24. IS        45.20         79  *4 

Red  Bluff    12.00        24 .65         98  » 

Sacramento   10.61        19.98        W  9» 

San  Francisco    11. 48        22.14         84  *> 

San  Jose    0.38        16.74         92  4» 

Fresno    10.19         9.63         98  •* 

San  Luis  Obispo   18.07        20.46         8t  -M 

I,o:,  Angeles   07        W.01         15.57  74  « 

San  Diego    7.98       10.01         68  SB 
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Proper  Summer  Attention  for  the  Cows 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


A WIDOW  once  went  to  a  spir- 
itualist to  get  in  touch  with 
her  deceased  husband.  The 
medium,  after  a  great  deal  of  fu- 
tile work,  said  to  her:  "The  condi- 
tions seem  unfavorable  this  evening. 
I  can't  seem  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  your  husband." 

"Well,  I'm  not  surprised,"  re- 
sponded the  widow,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  clock.  "It's  only  half-past 
eight  now,  and  John  never  did  show 
up  till  about  three  in  the  morning." 

In  another  n\Onth,  when  the 
weather  is  good  and  hot,  visit  a 
ranch  where  the  cows  are  not  pro- 
ducing well.  Ask  the  owner  the 
reason'  for  the  shrinkage  and  he 
will  answer  in  a  self-satisfied  way: 
"Oh,  they  never  did  do  well  during 
the  hot  months."  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  "it's  the  nature  of  the 
beasts,"  and  he  does  not  study  the 
situation  to  see  if  conditions  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  result  in  increased 
production. 

But  how  about  himself?  How 
much  would  he  be  able  to  accom- 
plish during  the  summer  months  if 
he  went  from  the  fields  daily  to  a 
hot.  stuffy  room  and  was  pestered 
by  swarms  of  flies?  We  are  told 
that  work  alone  never  wears  a  man 
out.  Every  normal  being  can  stand 
the  work  required  of  him,  provided 
he  takes  good  care  of  himself  out- 
side of  working  hours.  The  average 
person  may  not  consciously  realize 
this,  yet  he  builds  a  broad  porch  on 
the  house  and  arranges  the  ventila- 
tion so  that  the  rooms  will  be  cool 
in  the  summer  time.  He  screens  the 
windows  and  doors  to  keep  out  the 
flies.  Perhaps  he  has  an  electric 
fan.  He  hangir  an  olla  under  the 
tree  to  give  him  cool  water.  Prob- 
ably he  never  considers  the  prac- 
tical, money-making  value  of  these 
comforts,  yet  without  them  he  would 
be  Unable  to  keep  himself  in  proper 
trim  to  carry  on  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  hot  months.  Or  at  least  he 
is  able  to  accomplish  so  much  more 
by  having  these  comforts  that  they 
prove,  not  luxuries,  but  wise  In- 
vestments. 

Yet  how  about  poor  Bossy,  who 
provides  him  the  money  to  buy  all 
these  comforts?  ^  Perhaps  she  re- 
turns a  good  profit  on  a  yearly  av- 
erage, but  why  be  satisfied?  Whv 
not  make  her  yield  up  to  her  full 
capacity  every  month  in  the  year? 
In  her  ability  to  respond  to  comforts 
the  cow  does  not  differ  from  man, 
and.  leaving  the  humane  side  out 
of  consideration  entirely,  it  is  poor 
business  policy  to  allow  cows,  to 
suffer  from  the  hot  sunshine,  be  tor- 
mented by  flies,  and  be  made  to 
drink  warm,  stale  water. 

Probably  there  is  no  artificial 
shade  quite  as  good  as  that  fur- 
nished by  trees,  and  there  are  so 
many  quick-growing  trees  that  adapt 
themselves  to  our  climatic  conditions 
that  there  is  little  excuse  for  not 
having  abundant  shade  in  the  cow 
corral,  or  in  the  pasture,  if  the  cows 
are  pastured. 

Artificial  shade  may  be  necessary 
while  the  trees  are  growing,  and 
this  can  be  provided  at  no  great  ex- 
pense. A  few  posts  in  the  ground, 
a  few  boards  across  the  tops,  and 
some  straw  on  top  of  the  boards  will 
furnish  excellent  shade.  If  you  have 


some  short  lengths  of  wire  fencing 
that  cannot  be  used  for  a  better 
purpose,  stretch  them  on  top  of 
the  boards.  You  can  then  use  fewer 
boards  and  the  fencing  will  prevent 
the  straw  from  dropping  through. 

But  even  if  there  is  abundant 
other  shade  for  the  cows,  I  like  a 
covered  feed  rack,  and  I  have  proved 
to  my  satisfaction  that  it  pays.  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  feed  rack  is 
out  in  the  broiling  sun  the  cows, 
being  anxious  to  get  back  in  the 
shade,  stay  by  it  only  long  enough 
to  get  what  feed  they  need  to  sat- 
isfy their  immediate  appetite—just 
enough  for  their  body  maintenance. 
They  do  just  as  you  or  I  would  do 
if  we  stepped  up  to  an  unshaded 
lunch  counter.  We  wouldn't  linger 
and  linger  and  stuff  ourselves  until 
we  couldn't  eat  aYiother  mouthful. 
We  would  eat  just  enough  to  take 
the  edge  off  our  appetite  and  then 


prove  whether  or  not  it  pays  to 
spray. 

First,  spray  only  half  the  cows 
just  before  milking  time,  and  notice 
that  you  can  milk  them  with  com- 
parative ease  and  little  annoyance, 
while  the  half  not  sprayed  will  do 
a  lot  of  switching  and  kicking  to 
fight  the  flies.  You  will  be  ready 
to  decide  that  it  pays  to  spray,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  ease  in  milking, 
the  saving  of  time,  and  the  saving 
of  milk  because  no  pails  are  kicked 
over. 

But  try  one  more  experiment. 
Milk  all  of  the  cows  without  spray- 
ing tlrem,  and  the  next  day  at  the 
same  milking  spray  all  of  the  cows 
first.  Weigh  the  milk  each  day.  and 
when  you  figure  in  honest-to-good- 
ness  money  the  cost  of  the  spray 
and  the  value  of  the  extra  milk  you 
get  you  will  want  to  hike  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  office  and  wire  for 
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This  i-  ;i  .|..t   of  home  tidvei  tlnine  which  the  writer  h.»  found  effective. 


we  would  beat  it  for  a  cool,  shady 
place. 

And  so  the  cow  eats  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself,  but  not  enough 
to  take  care  of  you.  She  spends 
time  in  the  shade  that  she  ought  to 
be  spending  at  the  feed  rack,  and 
she^would  spend  it  there  if  that  was 
the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  cor- 
ral for  her.  She  would  continue  to 
eat  and  eat.  and  practically  all  of 
this  additional  amount  eaten  would 
be  returned  to  you  in  milk — in  an 
increased  yield. 

For  the  same  reason  cows  should 
be  kept  as  free  from  flies  as  pos- 
sible. They  will  not  eat  so  heavily 
when  tormented  by  flies,  and  be- 
sides anything  which  will  keep  them 
comfortable  will  ^end  to  keep  up 
their  milk  production.  A  cow,  be- 
ing a  highly  nervous  animal,  is 
easily  annpyed  and  excited,  and  ex- 
citement, always  causes  a  shrinkage 
in  the  flow  of  milk.  And  that  flies 
are  mighty  annoying  you  and  I 
know  from  our  remembrances  of  the 
days  before  window  screens  were 
used. 

In  some  eases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  spray  the  cows  to  keep  the  flies 
away,  and  if  you  have  a  barn  in 
which  the  flies  swarm  at  milking 
time  you   can   make  some  tests  ■  to 


a  barrel  of  the  solution  to  be  sent 
you  by  special  delivery  in  a  flying 
machine. 

Any  of  the  commercial  prepara- 
tions advertised  in  the  agricultural 
papers  are  good  and  can  be  profit- 
ably used.  If  you  prefer  to  make 
your  own  mixture,  try  three  parts 
of  crude  oil  and  one  part  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  This  makes  a  cheap 
spray  and  both  the  odor  and  the 
taste  keep  the  llies  away. 

DON'T  OVKKI.OOK    1  lit.  CALVES. 

Calves  need  protection  from  the 
hot  sun  and  from  flies  even  more 
than  cows  because  their  hides  are 
not  so  tough,  and  if  they  are  given 
this  protection  they  will  make 
greater  gains  in  growth  from  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed. 

I  have  set  out  several  Balm  of 
Gilead  trees  in  my  calf  fields,  but  as 
they  are  not  yet  large  enough  to 
furnish  shade  I  have  provided  a 
shed,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  picture  was  taken 
from  the  road  to  show  the  black- 
board sign,  and  the  sned  does  not 
show  up  distinctly.  However,  I  can 
describe  it  to  you. 

The  building  is  about  12xlS  and 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides.  The  east 
side  is  entirely  #pen,  because  in  win- 
1  ter  our  cold,  raw  winds  come  from 


the  northwest.  Thus  the  calves  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  yet  they  are 
entirely  protected  from  the  wind. 

The  sides  are  7  feet  high,  not 
counting  the  gable  ends,  and  the 
upper  2%  feet  of  each  side  is  made 
into  a  panel  that  is  hinged  at  the 
top.  Thus  in  the  summer  time  we 
can  open  these  panels  and  the  calves 
get  a  fine  breeze  through  the  shed, 
and  still  the  panels  are  so  high  that 
no  sunlight  enters  except  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  ought  to  add  that  we  have  two 
alfalfa  fields — side  by  side — for  the 
calves  and  younger  heifers.  They 
are  kept  in  one  field  until  they  crop 
it  down;  then  they  a.re  transferred 
to  the  second  field  and  the  first  one 
is  irrigated.  By  the  time  they  have 
cropped  the  second  field  down  the 
first  one  is  ready  for  them  again, 
and  «back  and  forth  they  go  all 
through  the  year.  I  say  all  the  year 
because  in  the  fall  we  seed  barley  in 
with  the  alfalfa,  and  that  grows 
while  the  alfalfa  is  dormant,  so  the 
calves  get  green  pasturage  every  day 
in  the  year. 

The  shed  referred  to  is  located 
9  feet  from  the  division  fence,  and 
directly  in  front  of  it  in  this  fence 
are  two  9-foot  gates,  hung  at  the 
extreme  ends.  When  the  calves  are 
in  ihe  field  in  which  the  shed  is 
located,  the  gates  are  simply  used  as 
part  of  the  division  fence.  When 
they  are  changed,  eaoh  gate  is  swung 
to  a  corner  of  the  shed  ahd  thus  the 
calves  can  use  the  shed  from  the 
other  field. 

(SET  THE  TRANSIENT  TRADE. 

Speaking  of  the  blackboard  sign, 
what  are  you  doing  to  let  the  many 
people  who  drive  by  your  place  know 
of  the  things  you  have  for  sale? 

I  don't  believe  I  realized  how  many 
people  passed  our  ranch  daily  until 
after  I  put  up  this  sign.  Anyway, 
I  didn't  half  realize  how  much  could 
be  sold  to  them.  I  expected  to  get 
enough  business  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  sign,  but  the  results  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  They  were 
amusing,  too. 

As  soon  as  the  sign  was  nailed  up 
I  climbed  the  ladder  to  list  what  we 
had  for  sale.  A  man  who  was  driv- 
ing by  stopped  out  of  curiosity  to 
watch  me  print.  As  I  got  through 
"Bull  Calves,"  I  remarked  that  I 
ought  to  have  made  that  line  more 
conspicuous,  as  we  had  some  very 
fine  young  bulls  for  sale. 

"Have  you?"  inquired  the  strang- 
er. "Why,  I  been  thinking  of  buy- 
ing a  young  bull."  So  I  took  him 
to  the  barn  where  we  keep  animals 
for  sale  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes I  sold  him  a  dandy  six-months- 
old  calf. 

And  in  only  a  day  or  two  I  sold 
another  calf  to  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor. I  learned  afterwards  that  he 
had  almost  decided  to  buy  from  a 
breeder  fifty  miles  away,  simply  be- 
cause he  didn't  know  of  anyone 
nearer  home  who  had  stock  for  sale. 

Think  of  it,  folks!  Every  day 
dozens  of  people  who  want  to  buy 
certain  things  pass  your  place. 
Every  day  you  have  certain  things 
for  sale.  In  many  cases  the  very 
things  you  want  to  sell  are  what  the 
passersby  want  to  purchase.  But 
they  are  not  going  to  stop  at  every 
(Continued  on  page  739.) 
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Good  Green  Feed  and  Hay  from  Locust  Trees 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  Humboldt  County 


IN  DISCUSSING  forage  problems 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  in  1*906,  I  men- 
Boned  the  common  black  or  yellow 
locust  as  likely  to  be  of  consider- 
able economic  importance  as  a  source 
of  forage  for  goats,  in  all  these  in- 
tervening years  I  have  given  the 
subject  close  observation,  but  it  takes 
adversity  to  quicken  a  man's  wits. 
Because  range  feed  was  short,  and 
green  feed  shorter,  last  summer.  I 
got  right  down  to  business  and  dem- 
onstrated my  twelve-year-old  theory. 
I  not  only  found  that  it  was  good 
in  a  pinch,  but  there  is  a  clue  at 
least  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
food,  being  a  tonic  as  well. 

THE  LOCUST  NOT  OF  GOOD  REPUTE. 

In  the  first  place,  the  locust  is 
not  by  any  means  an  ordinary  tree 
among  common  trees.  It  has  a  tex- 
ture of  leaf  very  unlike  ordinary 
tree  leaves,  and  very  nearly  like 
alfalfa  leaves.  Indeed,  by  analysis 
it  is  found  very  similar  in  make-up 
to  alfalfa.  In  France  and  Germany, 
it  appears,  there  is  a  belief  that  lo- 
cust leaves  are  poisonous  to  stock, 
this  being  backed  up  by  scientific 
analysis.  In  the  Eastern  States,  I 
am  informed  by  the  office  of  the 
agrostologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  stock  care  noth- 
ing for  locust  forage.  I  bring 
forward  these  two  points  to  clear 
myself/  if  some  future  experi- 
menter feeds  locust  and  kills  his 
stock  by  poisoning,  or  finds  his 
stock  refuse  it. 

In  the  premises  we  must  ob- 
serve that  stock  may  refuse  a 
plant  in  one  region  and  take 
kindly  to  it  in  another,  and  that 
a  plant  may  develop  poisonous 
properties  in  one  region  and  be 
quite  harmless  in  another.  And 
then  for  a  friendly  comparison  let 
us  remember  that  under  certain 
conditions  sorghum  may  develop  a 
deadly  poison,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  stored  barley,  and  that  clo- 
ver in  its  many  varieties,  along 
with  alfalfa,  may  cause  stock 
feeding  on  it  to  bloat  and  die 
more  quickly  and  a  more  agoniz- 
ing death  than  poison.  I  tried 
my  best  to  poison  the  stock  I  fed 
on  locust,  but  they  only  fattened 
on  it  and  called  for  more. 

ANIMALS  FED  OX  LOCUST. 

The  subjects  fed  on  the  green  lo- 
cust forage  were  a  cow.  her  calf 
and  a  yearling  Jersey  heifer,  four 
grade  Toggenburg  milch  goats  and 
their  four  spring  kids.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  to  know  that  the  cattle 
ate  the  forage  better  than  the  goats, 
even  all  the  small  brush  being  eaten 
by  the  cattle.  It  is  a  great  milk 
producer  and  fattener,  and,  as  I 
noted  before,  appears  to  be  a  tonic 
and  conditioner,  creating  a  great 
appetite  and  giving  the  subjects  a 
glossy  coat. 

WHEN   LOCUST   IS   READY    FOB  FEEDING. 

Locust  is  ready  to  feed  about  June 
1  here  and  holds  good  until  August 
20.  As  the  seed  pods  develop  they 
are  preferred  to  the  foliage.  They 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
really  furnish  more  feed  than  the 
leaves.  I  should  imagine  that  when 
they  are  quite  well  grown  and  ready 
to  ripen  that  they  should  have 
reached  ^their  maximum  power  to 
poison  stock.    To  test  the  subject,  I 


gave  a  two-year- 
old  Jersey  bull 
that  never  ate  lo- 
cust before  all  he 
could  eat  of  these 
mature  pods.  He 
went  to  them  with 
a  hearty  appetite 
and  so  far  as  I 
could  see  they  had 
not  the  slightest  bad 

LOCUST 


him. 


effect  on 

HAY. 

With  an  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
rial on  hand,  I  made  a  ton  of  locifst 
hay,  which  I  stored  in  the  goat  barn. 
I  find,  it  is  practical  to  make  locust 
hay  economically.  The  boughs  are 
cui  from  ,the  •  trees  with  a  pole 
shears,  mostly  when  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  placed  in  conveni- 
ent sized  piles  to  handle  with  a 
fork.  When  well  cured  it  is  best  to 
throw  them  on  a  canvas  and  strike 
a  few  times  with  a  flail  and  all  the 
leaves  and  pods  are  threshed  off  and 
can  be  readily  stored,  or  the  boughs 
may  be  left  on  the  ground  for  a  day 
and  then  all  the  smaller  twigs  con- 
taining the  foliage  and  pods  can  be 
clipped  off  with  a  hand  pruner. 

This  locust  hay,  when  properly 
cured,  and  it  is  handled  just  like 
alfalfa    hay,    will,    when  dampened, 


tion  was  cut  out 
and  locust  hay 
(about  20  pounds) 
was  fed  morning 
and  night,  and 
she  had  what 
wheat  straw  she 
cared  for. 

That  she  had  a 
hearty  appetite 
I  and  assimilated  her  food  well  is  am- 
ply borne  out  by  her  appearance 
after  the  experiment  began;  also 
that  she  gave  enough  milk  to  nour- 
ish a  good  hearty  calf. 

A  COW  FED  ON  LOCUST  HAY. 

Because  feeding  forage  from  a  tree 
is  so  very  different  from  anything 
now  in  use,  there  naturally  would 
be  much  speculation  as  to  how  it 
might  best  be  grown  and  fed  to 
stock.  The  sensible  and  only  way  I 
can  see  is  to  grow  the  trees  with 
a  trunk  6  to  8  feet  high  and  head 
them  at  that  height,  training  them 
as  a  pollard.  The  inconvenience  of 
cutting  is  in  a  measure  offset  by 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  grown  on 
the  open  range  and  fed  where  the 
tree  stands  instead  of  hauling  from 
the  field.  One  can  cut  the  small 
branches  from  a  tree  50  feet  high, 
but  I  know  from  experience  that  it 


Stock  ate  the  locust  forage  readily  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 


come  back  almost  like  the  natural 
green  leaf.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
a  locality  that  can  grow  locust  trees 
in  any  quantity,  and  where  alfalfa 
grows  rather  indifferently  or  not  at 
all,  Ibcust  hay  is  not  prohibitive  in 
cost  of  making  in  lieu  of  buying 
alfalfa  hay. 

A  COW  FED  ON  LOCUST. 

The  subject  on  which  I  tried  out 
the  virtue  of  locust  hay  was  a  four- 
year-old  grade  Durham  cow.  She 
was  a  range  cow,  and  because  it 
failed  to  rain  last  fall  she  was  very 
thin  in  flesh,  as  feed  was  scarce. 
She  calved  December  15,  was  brought 
in  a  week  later  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition, suffering  from  detention  of 
the  afterbirth.  To  aggravate  mat- 
ters, she  gorged  herself  on  frozen 
apple  parings  and  was  ready  to  give 
up  and  die,  refusing  to  eat  anything 
offered  her  until  she  was  given  a  lit- 
tle rolled  barley.  She  was  rationed 
on  a  quart  of  rolled  barley  per  day 
and  ate  sparingly  of  lentil  stfaw. 
At  the  end  of  one  week  the  lentil 
straw  was  replaced  with  locust  hay, 
and  in  another  week  the  barley  ra- 


takes  some  "squirreling"  to  do  it. 

Trees  trimmed  off  in  June  made 
a  nice  growth  before  fall,  hut  as  the 
season  advanced  they  made  less  and 
less  growth.  From  appearance  now, 
it  seems  to  invigorate  rather  than 
injure  the  trees  to  cut  them  back  in 
summer.  For  practical  convenience, 
and  because  a  heavy  crop  of  seed 
pods  are  to  be  desired,  it  would  seem 
cutting  back  every  two  years  would 
be  best  and  most  profitable. 

THOBNLESS  LOCUSTS. 

Locust  trees'  are  not  all  thorny. 
Many  are  almost  entirely  free  of 
thorns,  and  they  run  in  great  varia- 
tions. Locust  is  as  readily  grafted 
as  is  the  apple,  so  it  i%  practical  to 
propagate  superior  varieties,  which 
apparently  would  be  preferable  to 
planting  seedlings. 

Under  California  climatic  condi- 
tions, grass  seems  to  grow  under  lo- 
cust trees  on  '  the  range  about  as 
well  as  in  the  open.  This  would  not 
hold  good  if  the  trees  were  stand- 
ing alose.  On  rough  ground,  where 
other  trees  thrive,  they  could  be 
used  to  a  big  advantage  in  replacing 


useless  trees.  Where  stock  can  get 
at  them,  there  seems  little  chance 
for  suckers  to  gain  a  foothold.  The 
whole  subject  is  rather  novel  and 
interesting,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, where  the  locust  thrives,  as  it 
does  here,  it  is  worthy  of  careful 
investigation. 


SYSTEMATIC  RABBIT  DRIVING. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural   Press   by  Donald 
Lowell.] 

Predatory  rabbits  are  scarce  nc*w 
in  that  district  of  Stanislaus  county 
where  you  wouldn't  want  to  count 
all  you  could  see  from  the  doorstep 
when  C.  B.  Rossie  located  there  a 
few  years  .ago. 

Rabbit  driving  may  be  tetVned  a 
utility  sport.  Judicious  advertising, 
including  "refreshments  served," 
will  provide  the  drivers.  Clubs  and 
guns  have  been  tried  separately  and 
the  latter  found  more  desirable.  A 
rabbit-tight  fence  makes  a  good  line 
for  the  finish.  Drivers  should  Iky 
out  the  territory  so  it  can  be  covered 
by  successive  drives  without  inter- 
mission enough  to  permit  reinfesta- 
tion  between  times.  Let  them  be- 
gin driving  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  fence,  being  in  line  in  a  shallow 
arc.  This  must  be  deepened  by  the 
outer  drivers  moving  ahead  faster 
than  the  central  ones  as  the  drive 
progresses,  to  keep  the  rabbits  di- 
rectly in  front  of  them.  Each  fifth 
driver  is  a  captain  who  keeps  the 
line  regular  so  the  casualties  will 
not  include  other  than  rabbits. 

A  line  of  guards  75  yards  apart 
should  angle  from  the  fence  toward 
either  side  of  the  section  being 
covered.  Shooting  is  done  at  the 
discretion  of  the  individual.  Long 
shots  are  unnecessary,  as  the  rab- 
bits may  be  caught  close  at  the 
fence.  A  fence  corner  releases  more 
guards  for  the  driving. 

PEAT  SOIL  PETERING  OUT 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Within  a  few  years  "peat  soil"  will 
be  a  misnomer  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  land  on  the  island  west  of 
Stockton  is  concerned.  With  no  tules 
to  keap  up  this  peculiar  soil  and  the 
exposure  to  the  elements  occasioned 
by  cultivation,  the  peat  is  breaking 
into  a  clay.  This  clay  has  a  fraility 
in  common  with  other  clays  inas- 
much as  the  prodigal  supply  of  plant 
food  found  in  the  peat  is  lacking  and 
an  unaltered  cropping  has  to  give 
way  to  rotation.  Many  fields  "are 
said  to  have  "potatoed  out,"  and 
corn,  grain  and  beans  now  take  their 
turn  with  the  tubers.  Considerable 
speculation  arises  as  to  the  future.* 
Good  yields  of  grain,  corn  and  beans 
are  very  profitable  now,  but  their 
continued  planting  might  in  time  be- 
come less  desirable  and  they  too  are 
shallow-feeding  plants,  so  a  crop  that 
will  tap  the  unexploited  lower  feed- 
bed  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  None 
seems  to  offer  more  possibilities  than 
alfalfa.  Alfalfa  can  not  be  said  to 
be  enjoying  an  inning  on  cereal  and 
bean  land  at  present,  and  particu- 
larly as  an  experimental  crop,  so  a 
change  is  not  in  order;  but  those 
who  observe  broadly  say  an  alfalfa 
era  is  inevitable. 


A  development  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  canned  cheese 
capable  of  being  kept  indefinitely 
without  deterioration.       .  , 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

Ii  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going"  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

of?  ANIMAL  Mat. 


Sex  Questions  in  Carobs  and  Feijoas 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  trees, 
a  carob  and  a  feijoa.  They  are  four 
years  old  and  don't  bear  fruit.  They 
tell  me  that  one  tree  of  these  kinds 
will  not  bear  by  itself.  If  that  is 
so,  how  will  it  do  to  bud,  or  graft 
them  from  some  other  tree,  so  as  to 
get  male  and  female  in  the  same 
tree?  Can  these  trees  be  budded  or 
grafted,  and  which  is  the  best 
method;  also  what  time  should  they 
be  budded  or  grafted? — A.  L., 
Springville. 

Your  trees  are  hardly  old  enough 
to  determine  their  sterility  surely. 
In  answer  to  a  question  in  our  issue 
of  March  30,  we  stated  that  the 
feijoa  blossoms  are  perfect  but  may 
be  sterile  and  may  be  benefitted  by 
presence  of  other  plants.  Budding 
of  feijoas  is  not  undertaken  to  any 
extent  and  is  believed  to  be  difficult. 
Grafting  has  succeeded  with  young 
plants  under  glass.  There  Is  plenty 
of  chance  for  you  to  experiment  with 


budding  and  grafting  and  you  may 
add  to  common  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  easier  to  get 
a  few  more  plants  to  comfort  your 
solitary  one — which  may  be  either 
male  or  female. 

Though  the  carob  is  believed  to 
be  greatly  helped  in  bearing  by  as- 
sociation of  stamina te  and  pistillate 
trees,  because  they  are  predomin- 
ately of  one  kind  or  the  other,  it 
is  a  fact  that  solitary  pistillate  trees 
do  bear,  because  part  of  their  bloom 
is  usually  hermaphroditic.  All  such 
trees  if  they  are  scant  in  bearing 
should  have  staminate  trees  near  by 
or  branches  can  be  budded  from 
staminate  trees.  Budding  done  in 
the  usual  way  is  not  difficult  and 
should  be  done  at  the  usual  -time — 
that  is  in  the  early  summer,  when 
the  bark  slips  well. 


WAGES   IN   FRUIT   WORK   AN-  \      PICKING  SOUR  CHERRIES 


NOUNCED. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


After  extended  deliberation,  the 
Placer  County  Farm  Labor  Commit- 
tee arranged  a  schedule  of  wages  in 
fruit  work  considered  just  and  equit- 
able to  employers  and  employes.  The 
figures  are  intended  for  work  under 
normal  conditions.  It  is  possible 
there  may  be  rare  cases  in  which  the 
wages  should  be  more  or  less  than 
here  given,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  the  schedule  be  adhered  to  just 
as  closely  as  possible.  It  should  be 
generally  understood  that  these  are 
the  going  wages  and  any  changes  to 
be  made  only  by  the  Farm  Labor 
Committee,  which  will  meet  from 
time  to  time. 

General  farm  work  30c  per  hour 

Picking  cherries  2c  per  lb. 

Packing  cherries  15c  for  12  rows  or  less 

Packing  cherries  18e  for  over  12  row* 

Packing  plums  Be  per  box 

Packing  peaches  3c  per  box 

Packing:  pears  7c  per  box 

F.  H.  Howell  is  County  Labor 
Agent  and  has  an  office  at  Newcas- 
tle. J.  W.  Barry,  at  the  County  Ex- 
hibit Building,  is  listing  all  avail- 
able help  there.  Dave  Gordon  has 
volunteered  to  act  as  labor  agent  at 
Auburn  and  is  listing  all  local  help. 
Employers  "who  furnish  sleeping  and 
eating  quarters,  bath  and  other  nec- 
essary conveniences,  can  secure  all 
necessary  help.  *  Fifty  school  teach- 
ers from  Sacramento  want  to  help  in 
the  fruit  harvest  after  June  7. 


BIG  MONEY  FROM  CHERRIES. 

There  have  been  some  big  cherry 
stories  in  the  papers  recently.  We 
noticed  one  of  these  which  credited 
a  grower  near  Yuba  City  with  mak- 
ing a  -<good-sized  fortune  from  a 
small  orchard  of  ''Barbarian"  cher- 
ries. The  real  fact,  as  learned  by 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  representa- 
tive, who  visited  Giblin  Brothers, 
whose  ranch  was  referred  to,  is  that 
they  sold  $6/000  worth  of  fruit  from 
200  trees  of  Black  Tartarians.  They 
received  as  high  as  25c  per  pound 
for  the  first  ones. 

R.  W.  Skinner,  who  has  a  fine 
ten-acre  orchard  of  young  trees  of 
Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  and  Royal 
Annes,  mostly,  estimates  that  his 
gross  returns  will  be  over  $1,000  per 
acre.  He,  1  too,  secured  big  prices 
for  his  early  cherries  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving from  the  canneries  8c  for 
orchard  run.  Mr.  Skinner  has  had 
no  trouble  securing  pickers.  He  ad- 
vertises in  Japanese  papers  and  se- 
cures a  high  class  of  Japanese  labor. 
He  started  the  season  by  paying 
$3.25  per  day,  but  voluntarily  raised 
the  price  to  $S.50.  He  furnishes 
good  eating  and  sleeping  quarters. 


In  picking  sour  cherries,  says  D. 
U.  Meyers  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
pull  or  press  the  stem  off  cross- 
wise of  the  limb.  If  you  pull  it 
lengthwise  toward  one  direction,  it 
will  be  hard  to,  loosen;  if  pulled  In 
the  other  direction,  it  will  tear  a 
strip  of  bark  with  it. 


BEST 

POR  ALL  CROPS 

W     /TV  /7 


WILSON  &  CO. 


HIGH  GRADE 

BLOOD  AND  BONE 
FERTILIZERS 

FACTORY 

1000  LYON  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


RED  SPIDER 

IS  GETTING  YOU 

GET  HIM 

with   extra   Aim   dry  sulphai — applied 
thinly  and  evenly,  .it  proper  intervals. 
NO  WASTE.    Costs  I  tea  than  one  cent 
per  tree  when  dsae  wish  the 

American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayer 

At  Your  Dealer's 

or  we  will  send  it  to  yoa  for 

Standard  size   Jlti.no 

Junior  hum      13.00 

Send    for    our    tree   book    om  peat 

control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF 


SULPHUR 


024   California  St., 


Fleur  de  Soofre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand,  packed  in  barrel* 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  cam 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  beet  for 
bleaching-  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try. 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed HO  per  cent  pur* 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting-.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

SAN  ntANCISCO 
SI  I  I  II  I  B  CO..  i 
Saa  Francisco,  Cai. 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


I*.  D.  Cholsser 
of  Chico.  Cal. 

Agent  for 
Butte  County. 


1918  MODEL  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PREVIOUS 
MODEL. 

Improvements: — First — I  have  added  a  circulator 
to  the  dipper  whereby  boiling-  water  (heated  by  an 
improved  oil  burner)  is  constantly  cir- 
culated between  circulator  and  dipper 
thus  solving-  the  hot  water  problem. 
Second — I  have  installed  an  extra 
speed   attachment    making'  it 
possible  to  speed  up  or  down 
as  the  condition  of  the  prunes 
demands.   Hard  pranee  require 
more     scalding-  and 
must  remain  in  the 
hot  water  longer  than 
soft  ones. 

A  call  and  inspec- 
tion will  convince  you 
that  this  dipper  and 
grader  is  second  to 
none  on  the  market. 


F.  J.  YANDLE, 


Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

303  THIRD  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  Sin^raWc- 


No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 
so  giuat  but  what 
the  ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 
with 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  0  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessfully wit  h  10-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 

For  lobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhood  work  these  silo  Fillers  have  no  equal.  Indivkisat 
with  every  BaisMaS   Our  proposition  Is  especially  Intereitlnft  to  Early  Buyers. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY      Box  148       SPRINGFIELD  OHIO      68  Years'  Experience 

Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Baker.  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco. Oak 


Reasons  for  tats  tally  e*- 

Ralnsd  la  ROrS  rtiuUM. 
o  limit  to  our  (tunriuitre 
because  there  is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 
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■CALIFORNIA  PRUNES,  PEACHES 
AND  PATRIOTISM. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
independent  prune  growers  and  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation Incorporated  that  a  maxi- 
mum price  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  producers,  shall  fix  and  establish 
that  price  and  shall  abrogate  all 
agreements  for  payments  in  excess 
•of  the  maximum  to  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon  by  the  producers'  au- 
thorized representatives  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  through  the  United 
•States  Food  Administrator  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  alignment  of  prune  growers 
-who  are  not  members  of  the  co-oper- 
ative Marketing  association  with  that 
association,  which  had  previously 
agreed  to  the  program,  accomplishes 
a  solidarity  of  interest  and  action 
•on  the  part  of  all  prune  producers. 
A  committee  of  independent  growers 
•was  appointed  to  act  with  the  repre- 
•sentatives  of  the  association,  on  the 
Tbasis  of  58-50  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  "ins"  and  the  "outs,"  to 
name  to  Mr.  Merritt  the  prices 
which  are  submitted  for  adoption  as 
fixed  prices  for  the  several  grades 
of  prunes. 

All  present  at  the  meeting  ac- 
cepted the  duty  of  carrying  to  their 
communities  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
the  movement  and  to  propagate  the 
same  sentiments  and  understandings 
•30  far  as  they  were  able,  and  to  re- 
port to  Mr.  Merritt  all  the  facts  and 
views  which  were  urged  in  the  sev- 
eral producing  districts,  so  that  the 
final"  work  of  establishing  prices 
may  be  as  far  as  possible  reasonable, 
representative  and  satisfactory. 

PBACH    GROWERS  APPROVE. 

Action  similar  to  that  of  the 
prune  growers  was  taken  by  the  in- 
dependent peach  growers  at  a  meet- 
ing held  with  Mr.  Merritt  on  Sat- 
urday last  in  Fresno.  A  committee 
will  be  appointed  representing  the 
various  large  growing  sections  and 
during  the  coming  week  they  will 
proceed  toward  naming  of  prices  for 
consideration  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. 

,  A  reprojentativecommission  has  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Merritt  to  adjust 
this  price  matter,  composed  of  the 
following  independents:  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  E.  N.  Richmond  and  W.  S. 
Clayton,  all  of  San  Jose;  E.  L.  Fel- 
Jows  of  Campbell,  for  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley;   Mr.  Sims  of  Visalia, 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler; 


save  you  every  way. 

Here's  the  best  value  in  a  silo  filler  ever 
offered  you.  We  say  this  from  47  years 
farm  machinery  manufacturing.  We  know 
that  the  new  Appleton,  with  its  important 
new  features,  will  prove  the  biggest  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  and  money-saving 
machine  you  ever  bought. 
Built  on  the  same  quality  basis  as  all  the 
Appletons  — the  same  tremendously 
strong,  everlasting  frame  and  trouble- 
proof  construction;  big  capacity  and  lih'M 
running  qualities  that  make  the  Appleton 
always  outd»  and  outlast  other  silo  tillers. 
Sizes  for  6  h.p.  and  up.  Don't  wait  until 
you  are  ready  to  order.  Write  today  for 

Two  Free  Books 

One  on  silos  and  sil  age  crops. 
The  other  our  catalog  show- 
ing machines  in 
color  and  describing 
the  new  features,  e 
,  Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 
11116  Fargo  St., Batavia.lll 


for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  Frank 
Buck,  Vacaville;  Jerry  Buckley,  Cot- 
tonwood; W.  H.  Williamson,  Mills, 
for  Sacramento  county,  and  W.  C. 
Chisholm,  Santa  Rosa,  for  Sonoma 
county.  All  are  large  prune  grow- 
ers. 

H.  G.  Coykendall  of  San  Jose, 
manager  of  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  Inc., 
will  act  for  the  association  and  will 
have  an  equal  voice  in  fixing  the 
price  with  the  nine  independent 
growers. 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  $9.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide .  .  9.00 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .10.50 
16  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .11.50 
18  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  12.00 
20  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  15.00 
24  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  17.50 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANCELO  &  SON,  B"  £  feg^ts 

Dealers— -Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition. 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 


IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 
OF  POWER  FOR 

IRRIGATION 


Then  again  it  is  the  most  simple 
and  dependable. 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

INILES,  CALIFORNIA 


How  long  will  it  run? 


and  what  kind  of 
service  does  it  give 
you  while  it  is 
running  i 


iU^"J f       1  hose  are  the  questions: 
t/'  You  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  how  fast  it  will  run 
—but  how  long  it  will  run 
— how  long  it  will  last 
on  your  work? 


Test  Special  Belts 


—  last  and  run  and  do  their  work  well  for 
years — it  depends  on  the  kind  of  work.  Some 
belt  users  buy  cheap  belts  made  of  short  fibre 
cotton  and  shoddy  rubber  —  consequence : 
they  last  a  feu)  months — maybe  not  a 
whole  season. 

You  can't  throw  money  away  faster  than  to 
buy  that  kind  of  a  belt — besides,  when  it 
fails  to  do  your  work  the  need  may  [be 
greatest.  Buy  a  Test  Special  belt  in  the 
first  place  —  it  lasts  for  years.   Write  us. 

BELT  TROUBLES:  Do  you  have  any  troubles  with 
belts?  We  are  belt  engineers.  Send  us  a  rough  drawing  to 
indicate  how  your  belt  is  operated,  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 
We' 11  cheerfully  help  you  solve  them — FREE. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco     — Deft  P  5 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

'Elec.  Motor   (Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   \  Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  ,  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt   Ply....  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys ...  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name...  

My  name  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519    Mission    Street    :    :    :    :     :         San  Francisco 

Home  Office:   New  York  City.   Branches  in  all  principal  cities 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  j 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


July  Irrigation  Holds  Almond  Leaves. 

"How  did  you  make  your  almond 
trees  stay  green  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son," we  questioned  last  November 
28  of  O.  Persson.  who  has  charge  of 
Dr.  S.  W.  R.  Langdon's  400-acre 
fruit  orchard  in  Merced  county. 

"Any  trees  on  deep  soil  with  good 
drainage  and  irrigation  as  we  gave 
these  late  in  July  will  hold  their 
leaves."  he  answered.  These  trees 
were  irrigated  the  first  time  in  May 
as  soon  as  water  was  available.  The 
summer  irrigation  equaled  six  or 
seven  inches  of  rain,  estimates  Mr. 
Persson;  and  it  meets  the  moisture 
from  below.  The  soil  is  four  to  six 
feet  to  hardpan  in  some  places,  and 
in  other  places  there  is  no  hardpan. 
The  trees  were  the  greenest  we  had 
seen  at  that  season  and  it  seemed 
like  they  were  giving  fruit  buds  a 
fine  chance  for  full  development. 

Taxation  of  Non-Bearing  Orchards. 

What  is  a  proper  basis  for  assess- 
ing non-bearing  orchards?  For  the 
first  four  or  five  years  an  orchard 
generally  costs  more  than  it  makes. 
The  owner  is  deprived  of  the  income 
he  would  make  if  it  were  bare  land. 
It  is  actually  worth  less  than  bare 
land  during  this  period.  After  this, 
it  becomes  increasingly  more  valu- 
able than  bare  land  as  it  comes  to 
full  bearing  age.  From  the  stand- 
point of  reduced  income  and  the  de- 
sirability of  encouraging  improve- 
ments, which  in  a  few  years  yield 
increased  taxes,  it  looks  like  the 
county  and  State  would  gain  by  re- 
ducing taxation  of  non-bearing  or- 
chards even  less  than  at  bare  land 
valuations. 

Turn  Young  Trees'  Vigor  to  Fruit. 

When  orchard  trees  are  young  and 
over-exuberant,  why  not  restrain 
their  exuberance  and  turn  it  toward 
fruit-bud  production  earlier  in  life 
than  usual?  E.  C.  Spear  Is  doing 
this  on  a  young  orchard  in  Napa 
county  by  leaving  unplowed  a  block 
of  four-year  trees  in  which  barley 
grew  last  winter  and  was  sheeped 
off  this  spring.  The  land  is  low  and 
naturally  moist,  even  this  season. 
Mr.  Spear  says  "he  is  .doing  this  on 
the  basis  of  over  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, during  every  one  of  which 
except  one  he  has  planted  prune 
trees  and  cared  for  them  afterward. 

Sells  Apples  Without  Wrapping. 

For  three  years  E.  A.  Hall  of  Wat- 
sonville  has  been  selling  all  the  first 
quality  Rellflower  and  Newtown  ap- 
ples, from  his  21  acres,  in  small  lots, 
mostly  of  two  to  five  boxes,  without 
wrapping  or  packing.  His  adver- 
tisement in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
has  introduced  him  to  customers  all 
over  California  and  in  Nevada.  Be- 
cause he  sells  to  th,e  driers  all  ex- 
cept the  first-class  fruit,  his  custom- 
ers tell  their  friends  and  send  in 
their  own  repeat  orders.  Many  of 
them  save  freight  and  cost  by  club- 
bing together  to  get  ten  or  fifteen 
boxes  shipped  at  once.  / 

Success  with  Replanted  Trees. 

For  several  years  Henry  Wheat- 
ley  of  Napa  has  been  following  a 
practice  which  has  given  replanted 
trees  a  strong,  healthy  growth.  It 
has  been  largely  a  matter  of  making 
a  circular  trench  around  each  tree 
and  watering  it  from  a  tank  wagon 
between   orchard    irrigations.  This 


spring  he  has  a  great  improvement. 
The  trenches  are  filled  with  manure, 
which  not  only  seeps  down  to  feed 
the  trees  but  also  prevents  baking  of 
the  ground.  No  manure  is  put 
against  the  tree  trunks  and  water 
does  not  usually  touch  them. 

Tulare  Fruit  Conditions. 

Tulare  prunes  are  "awfully  spot- 
ted"' and  the  crop  will  not  he  over 
70  per  cent  of  normal,  according  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Charles 
Collins.  Apricots  also  are  spotted. 
Many  orchards  are  already  heavily 
propped;  but  the  total  will  not  be 
"over  70  per  cent,  as  estimated. 
Peaches  and  plums  promise  about  the 
same  percentage.  Grapes  are  budded 
in  full  condition  for  the  time  of 
year.  Old  navel  orange  trees  have 
a  light  setting,  but  young  navels 
have  fine  prospects. 

Nursery  Trees  Will  Be  Scarce. 

The  deciduous  rtursery  stock  avail- 
able for  next  season's  planting  will 
be  strictly  limited.  The  Kirkman 
Nurseries  are  said  to  have  about  GO 
per  cent  of  all  in  the  State.  They 
budded  1,400,000  trees  at  their  Mer- 
ced nurseries  last  summer,  and*  400,- 
000  in  Sacramento  county.  Half  of 
these  have  been  contracted  whole- 
sale already.  The  cool  spring  has 
been  fine  for  nursery  stock,  which  is  I 
in  elegant  shape,  according  to  W,  T. 
Kirkman,  Jr. 

Fumigation  Practicable  and  Needed. 

The  nation  is  likely  to  again  pay 
e;ood  prices  for  oranges  if  necessary, 
and  this  is  no  time  to  neglect  the 
trees.  Spraying  for  scale  has  been 
nlmost  entirely  abandoned  on  bear- 
ing trees;  but  fumigation  methods 
are  being  improved  and  fumigation 
is  necessary.  It  will  start  in  July 
in  Tulare  county.  There  is  plenty 
of  sodium  cyanide,  the  price  in  San 
Francisco  being  37c  per  pound,  with, 
prospects  for  a  slight  rise.  Liquid 
cyanide  has  also  proved  satisfactory 
in  the  past  tVo  seasons. 

Atomic  Sulphur  for  Red  Snider. 

Red  spider  infested  cherries,  plums, 
and  peaches  in  Placer  county  last 
year  as  never  before.  An  alomic 
sulphur  spray  the  first  of  August 
knocked  them  out,  according  to  How- 
ard Snelling,  who  has  charge  of  the 
work  on  II.  E.  Butler's  ranches. 
"The  time  to  spray  is  when  they  be- 
gin to  come;  and  spray  thoroughly," 
says  Mr.  Snelling. 

Lets  Fruit  Pickers  Swim. 

"We  never  have  trouble 'in  get- 
ting boys  to  pick  fruit  and  in  keep- 
ing them  happy,"  said  H.  C.  Melone 
of  the  Oak  Knoll  Ranch  in  Napa 
county,  as  he  showed  us  a  fine  reser- 
voir filled  with  surplus  water  and 
always  fresh..  The  boys  are  always 
looking  forward  to  a  swim  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  "it  removes  irk- 
someness  from  their  work. 

Berries  Must  Have  Water. 

When  berries  are  half  size  or  big- 
ger there  is  often  a  tendency  to  for- 
get irrigation.  That  is  just  the  time 
■they  must  have  plenty  of  moisture 
to  make  eatable,  juicy  berries.  Don't 
fail  to  get  the  moisture  down  to  <he 
deepest  roots. 


/^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  ool» — is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  lashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  Twit 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— whirh  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Go. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Early  Amber  Sorghum 

Makes  the  best  Silage  and  produces  the  greatest  tonnage  per  acre. 

Recleaned  Seed  9  cents  per  pound 
F.  O.  B.  Stockton. 

AURORA  SEED  MILL 


Flacer  county  sent  this  year  the 
first  box  of  ripened  California  peaches 
to  the  East.  The  fruit  was  shipped 
by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 


48  N«rth  Aurora  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Uniform  Hosting  • 
results  in  every  stick 

<pTwFARM  POWDERS 

^^^m^^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL. 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  Whew  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 

to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  te»t»  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absjohite 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  wider  kike 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 

"I  aiLi  v.nt  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution :  Be  sure  yon  get  the  genuine.  That  other  explosive*  are  often  called  "Ctast 
Powder"  indicates  the  high  quality  of  the  original.    Look  for  the  Giant  trade -mark  a*t 

every  case. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  brinr  you  the  big  book  "r> 
'arming."  Tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  prepare  tree  beds,  and  do  all  kinds  of  I 
work  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Everything  for  ^Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO., Con..  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Frandsco 
Send  mc  the  52-pare  illustrated  book  "Better  Fannin;.*'    I  am  especially 

i  (please  check) 


interested  i 

□ 
□ 
□ 

Name  

Address 


Stump  Bloating 
Boulder  Blasting 
Ditch  Blasting 


□ 
□ 
□ 


Tree  Bed  Blaating 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Road  Making 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT  ON 
LEMON  PRUNING. 

There  are  many  questions  still 
unsettled  as  to  methods  of  pruning 
the  lemon  and  other  citrus  varieties, 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Orange  county  tells  us,  but  there  are 
some  points  on  which  there  is  now 
very  general  agreement,  and  the 
foremost  of  these  is  that  pruning 
itself,  if  properly  done,  is  of  benefit 
to  the  tree,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  To  enable  the  tree  to  carry 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  without  break- 
ing and  without  too  many  props; 
'(2)  to  select  the  most  fruitful 
branches;  (3)  to  keep  a  sufficient 
open  center  of  the  tree. 

The  difference  of  opinion  develops 
when  proceeding  to  work  out  these 
three  purposes  with  saw  and  shears. 

The  tree  must  be  branched  at  in- 
tervals with  five  or  six  main 
branches,  developed  spirally,  a  few 
inches  apart.  This  is  done  in  the 
nursery.  After  the  first  year  they 
are  set  in  the  orchard,  they  must 
be  headed  back  to  make  stronger 
arms.  This  must  be  done  again  the 
second  year,  and  generally  again 
the  third  year.  At  the  same  time 
all  succor  wood  and  all  near-succor 
wood — white  wood — must  be  cut  out. 
All  branches  starting  from  one  side 
of  the  tree  and  crossing  the  center 
must  be  cut  so  as  to  keep  them  upon 
their  own  territory.  There  is  little 
more  to  be  done.  Differences  arise 
when  actually  selecting  the  branches 
to  cut  to  carry  out  these  general 
principles.  Some  insist  upon  making 
a  saucer-shaped  top  to  keep  the 
tree  from  carrying  too  many  ver- 
tical branches  and  so  keep  it  with 
a  low  top  convenient  for  picking. 
For  the  sake  of  the  larger  bearing 
capacity  one  might  afford  to  pay 
more  for  the  picking. 

The  richer  the  soil  the  larger 
fruiting  surface  the  tree  will  sus- 
tain. The  limbs  forming  the  larger 
angle  with  the  trunk  are  the 
stronger  for  bearing  a  load  of  fruit. 


READING  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
PLANTS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
get  a  combined  practical  and  tech- 
nical understanding  of  horticulture, 
and  can  only  do  so  by  studying  from 
proper  books  at  spare  times,  and 
observation  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
I  wish  to  learn  more  and  will  be 
thankful  for  any  suggestions. — J.  B., 
San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  are  publishing  a  horticultural 
journal  is  to  convey  continually  such 
industrial  and  cultural  facts  as  you 
desire  to  get.  You  can  get  quite 
wise  by  reading  if  you  take  pains 
to  get  into  the  life  and  behavior  of 
plants  by  direct  contact  with  them 
whenever  you  have  opportunity.  A 
good  way  to  align  and  systematize 
your  reading  is  to  take  the  horticul- 
tural reading  courses  which  are  of- 
fered by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley  and  of  which  full  in- 
formation will  be  sent  to  all  who 
apply  to  the  college  for  it.  The  way 
to  «learn  how  these  general  courses 
widely  apply  to  growing  trees  and 
plants  in  California  is  to  study  care- 
fully •  the  books  on  "California 
Fruits,"  "California  Vegetables,"  and 
"California  Garden-Flowers,"  which 
we  have  written  especially  to  set 
forth  definitely  California  experience 
and  of  these  hooks  full  information 
will  be  sent  from  this  office. — Ed. 


GRAIN  MACHINES 

Binders  Headers  Reapers 
Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 
Harvester -Threshers 

HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Shellers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
,  Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 

Farm  Trucks  . 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


(^)HE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
y  man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer  - 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshingsmall  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  h^  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 
'It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
chines be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

BiBioKt,  Moat.        Crawford.  Neb.         Danrer,  Colo.       Helena.  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles.  Col.         Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Sao  Francisco,  Cat        Spokane.  Wasb. 

CHAMPION    DECKING    McCORMICK    MILWAUKEE  OSBORNE 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.    For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam 
eter  or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  aa 
low  aa 
are  ron- 
alatent 
with  good 
quality 
and 
wark- 
manahln. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  ll. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VISAL1A 


A  Fresno  county  Malaga  vineyard 
recently  changed  hands  for  $102,500. 


Beekeepers' Supplies  SiSey  Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARNOTT  &  CO.  HAY  PRESS  HEADQUARTERS 


Only  Two  Men 

to  Run 
Ea&y  on  Men 
and 


THE  AUTO  FEDAN- 

'ssftan' 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  -  Self  feed- 
Mo  Sanger-  Smoothest  Bales -Easily  Moved-  - 
and  Set  -  Extra  Power-Simple  -Durable  - 
Guaranteed -Sold  on  Easy  Payments  OTAiocMAiupfttr 

-THE  ANN  ARBOR '35 

Espectal/y  -Strong 
for  At  fa/ fa  -  Feet 
Hopper  only  39  Inc/ies 
from  Ground  - 
largest  feed 
Opemny  - 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY  I 

hp  so  u»Anqeies  M-  Los  Angeles  I 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  hove  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earher 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Cearo  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  rmke  Gasoline  Engine*.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply   Goods    and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


"BBSBV*"r. 


Plant  your  potato  land,  when  crop  is  off.  to 

RHUBARB 

If  planted  then,  you  can  expect  BIO 
I'KOFITN  by  fall  or  early  winter. 

OT1IKKS  MAKI.NO  si. mm  PER  ACRE 
ANMAI.I.Y — SO  CAN  YOU.  Don't  put  it 
oft  any  lonsrcr.  June  positively  the  beat 
month  to  plant.  Write. 

J.  B.  WAGNER  .  "Rhubarb  Specialist" 
PASADEKi  \.  CALIFORNIA 
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Irrigation  Increases  California  Wheat 


l  By  Pror.   Frank  Adam*,  fnivernlty  of  Call 
tion  Invextieation.  Bnllrtl 

Irrigation  has  never  been  a  large 
factor  in  wheat  production  in  Cali- 
fornia. Grain  growing  as  thus  far 
practiced  here  is  essentially  an  ex- 
tensive operation  in  which  irrigation 
ordinarily  has  little  part.  The  last 
census  showed  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  acreage  of  California 
as  irrigated. 

California  cereals  are  raised 
chiefly  in  three  main  valleys — Sac- 
ramento, San  Joaquin,  and  Imperial. 

A  personal  canvass  of  the  wheat 
situation  under  the  irrigation  proj- 
ects of  these,  and  also  of  Honey  Lake 
and  Shasta  valleys  by  members  of 
our  division,  made  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  indicates  that  irrigation 
can  be  made  a  decided  factor  in  the 
California  wheat  progTam  for  1918 
if  the  farmers  under  irrigation  pro- 
jects are  so  disposed. 

IN  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Sacramento  Valley  offers  a  large 
opportunity  for  increasing  the  irri- 
gated wheat  acreage  in  1918  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  use  of  water 
on  this  crop  in  this  valley  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  advantage  only  in 
years  of  less  than  normal  rainfall. 
In  the  Durham  and  Chico  sections 
low  yields  are  even  held  by  experi- 
enced growers  to  result  more  from 
too  much  rainfall  than  from  too 
little,  the  exception  to  this  being 
the  late  spring  sowings  followed  by 
deficient  seasonal  precipitation.  Out- 
side of  the  upper  east  side  portions 
of  the  valley,  however,  and  the 
lower  lands  near  the  river  that  are 
in  some  cases  used  for  wheat,  irri- 
gation has  proved  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage when  the  rainfall  is  below 
normal,  or  is  up  to  normal  for  the 
year  but  below  it  in  the  spring  when 
drying  north  winds  may  materially 
check  the  yield,  unless  counteracted 
by  rain  or  irrigation.  If  1917-1918 
should  be  a  dry  season  the  produc- 
tion on  100,000  acres  of  grain  land 
under  the  six  principal  irrigation 
projects  of  the  valley  could  be  very 
materially  increased  by  irrigation, 
but  in  many  cases  this  would  ne- 
cessitate having  enlargements  or 
lateral  extensions  ready.  Of  these 
100,000  acres,  30,000  acres,  not 
counting  land  in  summer  fallow, 
are  idle  or  only  in  pasture  In  1917. 
Assuming  that  material  extensions 
will  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
wheat  irrigation  alone,  the  area 
under  Sacramento  Valley  projects 
which  it  is  practicable  to  consider 
available  for  irrigated  wheat  in  1918 
if  the  season  is  a  dry  one  is  prob- 
ably under  50,000  acres.  There  was 
ho  irrigated  wheat  under  these 
projects  in  1917  and  less  than  2,000 
acres  of  irrigated  barley  and  oats. 
While  experiments  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  have  shown  that 
when  the  seasonal  moisture  is  below 
normal,  one  or  two  irrigations  will 
increase  the  yield  of  wheat  very 
materially — the  increase  in  two  dry 
seasons  ranged  from  265  to  440  per 
cent — the  irrigation  of  more  than 
a  few  thousand  acres  of  wheat  in 
Sacramento  Valley  in  1918  is  not 
likely,  except  in  a  very  dry  season 
or  through  an  active  wheat  irriga- 
tion campaign. 

IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  especially 
around  Tulare  Lake  and  in  Kern 
county,  grows  the  chief  area  of  Cali- 
fornia irrigated  wheat,  the  main 
irrigation  projects  reporting  57,500 


fornia,  in  charge  of  Co-operative  Irrlftt- 
n  lisaed  November,  1017.] 

acres  in  1917  out  of  a  total  of 
260,000  acres  of  irrigated  grain 
under  all  of  the  main  irrigation 
projects  of  the  valley.  While  the 
northern  San  Joaquin  Valley  coun- 
ties were  formerly  banner  wheat 
producing  areas,  they  seem  no 
longer  to  be  a  large  factor  in  Cali- 
fornia wheat  production;  and,  al- 
though possibilities  for  an  increase 
under  irrigation  in  these  northern 
counties  in  1918  are  good,  careful 
inquiry  indicates  that  only  an  active 
educational  campaign  will  bring 
about  sufficient  increase  to  be  of 
consequence.  North  of  Fresno,  how- 
ever, there  are  at  least  150,000 
acres  under  San  Joaquin  Valley  irri- 
gation projects  on  which  wheat  can 
be  grown  and  irrigated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  substitution  of  irri- 
gated wheat  for  other  annual  crops 
is  found  wise.  Of  these  150,000 
acres,  at  least  one-sixth  is  now  idle 
or  is  reported  as  not  likely  to  be 
farmed  by  its  present  owners  in 
1918,  due  to  labor,  money  or  other 
shortage.   Evidently,  without  a  very 


active  educational  campaign  in  the 
counties  north  of  Fresno,  the  largest 
Increase  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 


irrigated  wheat  acreage  in  1918  will 
be  in  those  sections  now  giving  most 
attention  to  this  crop- — Kern  county 


Handle  Your  Hay  Crop 

With  Less  Help 

You'll  get  your  hay  crop  in 
faster  and  with  less  help,  saving 
both  time  and  money,  if  you  equip 
your  barn  with 

Louden 
Hay  Tools 

Whether  you  wish  to  put  up 
your  hay  with  forks  or  slings, 
from  end  or  center  driveway,  with 
horse  or  engine,  we  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Louden  outfit  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Louden  Slings,  Forks, 
Track,  Carriers.  Power  Hoists, 
etc.  We  include  big  book  of  barn 
plan's,  free  also. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  ,424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Louden 
Carry -All 
Sling 
Carrier. 


LET  THE  MONEY  IT  SAVES 
PAY  FOR  THIS  ELEVATOR. 


BY  its  use,  the  saving  in 
sacks,  thesavingin  time 
and  the  saving  in  labor  will 
soon  pay  for  this  equipment 
and  it  will  continue  to 
serve  you  for  years  to  come. 


JOHN3SDEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

It  handles  all  small  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity 
— it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute — handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  eight  minutes  tima. 
This  big  capacity  is  secured  at  comparatively  low  elevator  speed. 

It  serves  you  when  marketing  your  grain,  as  well  as  when  harvesting  it — elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks, 
granaries  or  cars — elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  either  engine  or  horses,  its  purchase 
ordinarily  does  not  result  in  extra  expense  for  power.    A  team  of  horses  or  a  2  J  H.  P.  engine  or  larger  will  operate  h. 

The  hopper,  of  big  capacity,  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  Lower  the  hopper  and 
the  elevator  is  ready  for  duty.  Backing  the  wagon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  feed  by  which 
the  volume  of  grain  being  elevated  is  accurately  controlled — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  elevator  to  the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay.  The  elevator  proper  is  made  of^in.  steel  well-casing, 
6J  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  never  wear  out.  Round  steel  flights  run  smoothly  inside  of  casing.  The  heavy  elevating  chain 
is  fastened  to  center  of  flight.  Grain  cannot  get  under  chain  or  into  sprockets — no  grinding,  cracking  or  spilling  of  grain. 

Shafts  which  operate  in  self-aligning  bearing  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  cause  heavy 
draft  and  breakage. 

Portable  outfit  furnished  for  big  ranches  where  quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely  low  maintenance  cost, 
the  John  Deere  is  decidely  the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution 
of  your  grain  handling  problem. 

Don't  wait  until  too  late  to  get  a  John  Deere  Elevator — see  your  John  Deere  dealer 
at  once — get  extra  value  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere. 

John  Deere  elevators  are  carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane 
Seattle,  Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS 


Write  for  Fre« 
Package  T  £  3  24 

and  get  literature  fully 
illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  John  Deere 
Tubular  Elevators  and 
also  catalog  "B*ttmr 
Farm  implement*  and 
How  to  Vmm  Thmm," 
a  big  156  page  book 
chock-ful  of  valuable 
information  on  farm- 
ing subjects.  Write 
today.     Don't  delay. 


|5»"  fcac^l 

J.  I  "  -r.. 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 
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and  the  Tulare  Lake  region.  These 
sections   produced    all    but    600  o£ 
the  57,500  acres  of  irrigated  wheat 
grown  under  the  chief  San  Joaquin 
Valley  irrigation  projects  in  1917. 
Furthermore,  they  report  over  200,- 
000  acres  open  to  irrigated  annual 
crops,    including    wheat,    in  1918, 
and  a  probable  increase  in  the  irri- 
gated wheat  area  next  year  of  over 
20,000   acres,   or   of  about   40  per 
cent.     Unfortunately,  however,  the 
section  in  which  the  largest  increase 
for  1918  is  locally  forecasted,  actual 
wheat  yields  tend  to  ebb  and  flow 
with  the  floods  of  Kings  and  Kern 
rivers  as  they  rise,  and  evaporation 
and  use  lower  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  Tulare  Lake.    Local  condi- 
tions— sometimes    smut,  sometimes 
rust,  sometimes  worn-out  soil — vary 
the   possibilities   of   increasing  the 
irrigated  acreage  of  wheat  in  this 
valley,  but  even  giving  consideration 
to  these,  much  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  necessity  for  it  is  brought 
home  to  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act.    In  some  cases  those  in 
charge  of  the  canal  systems  may  be 
able   to   further   the   irrigation  of 
wheat  by  so  changing  their  winter 
canal-cleaning  schedules  as  to  make 
more  water  available  in  the  early 
winter  for  irrigation  prior  to  seed- 
ing.   In  Madera  county  a  low  rate 
for  water  up  to  March  gives  irri- 
gators an  opportunity  to  flood  grain 
land  at  a  low  cost  and  such  flooding 
should  ordinarily  make  the  crop  if 
later  rainfall  is  deficient. 

S  IN  IMPERIAL,  VAIXEY. 

Increase  in  the  irrigated  wheat 
acreage  in  Imperial  Valley  in  1918 
will  be  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
propaganda.  Of  401,000  crop-acres 
irrigated  in  this  valley  in  1917, 
76,000  acres  were  in  barley  and 
only  1,220  acres  in  wheat.  The 
area  under  '  the  ten  mutual  com- 
panies of  the  valley  stated  to  be 
normally  available  for  grain  grow- 
ing under  irrigation  in  1918  ap- 
proximates 85,000  acres,  which  of 
•course  does  not  include  in  excess  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  now  in  other 
annual  crops  than  grain;  nor  does  it 
include  at  least  10,000  acres  of  un- 
developed land  under  Mutual  Water 
•Company  No.  3.  Yet  without  an 
active  wheat  campaign  in  the  valley 
and  in  addition,  unless  a  supply  of 
satisfactory  seed  is  made  available, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  irrigated 
wheat  acreage  there  in  1918  will 
be  large.  Some  in  the  valley  are 
•emphatically  opposed  to  wheat  grow- 
ing there,  previous  failures  due  to 
Tust  and  poor  seed  being  fresh  in 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  farmers  there  believe  in  wheat 
and  the -growers  of  the  1,220  acres 
of  irrigated  wheat  in  1917  report 
a  satisfactory  yield.  Furthermore, 
experiments  at  the  Imperial  Valley 
experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  California  show  a  response  to  ir- 
rigation by  wheat  exceeding  that  by 
barley.  Yields  as  high  as  35  to  57 
bushels  per  acre  have  been  obtained 
with  irrigated  White  Australian 
wheat  at  the  Imperial  experiment 
station  and  in  consequence  and  after 
careful  observations  of  the  behavior 
of  wheat  under  irrigation  in  this 
valley,  those  in  charge  have  advised 
that  on  the  better  soil  of  the  valley 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable 
than  barley.  Conditions  in  Imperial 
Valley  therefore  seem  ripe  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  wheat  pro- 
duction if  deemed  necessary  to  make 
up  the  state's  allotted  quota. 

HOW  IRRIGATION   BECOMES  AVAILABLE. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  un- 


der a  normal  water  year,  the  entire 
increased  wheat  production  called 
for  from  California  by  the  national 
program  could  not  be  produced,  if 
deemed  desirable,  under  irrigation. 
Decision  No.  4278  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  applying  to  water 
utilities  and  chapter  191,  Session 
Laws  of  California,  1917,  applying 
to  mutual  water  companies,  open 
the  way  for  furnishing  water  for 
emergency  use  on  wheat  and  other 
annual  crops  where  previously  this 
might  have  been  impracticable. 
Availability  of  fall  or  winter  water 
for  wheat  irrigation  under  a  number 
of  our  valley  projects  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  irrigate  a  large  acreage,  and 
thus  furnish  a  considerable  measure 
of  insurance  against  spring  drouth, 
if  the  landowners  are  so  disposed. 
At  least  100,000  acres  of  California 
land  now  lying  idle  or  nearly  so,  or 
first  to  be  ready  for  cultivation  in 
1918,  will  be  open  to  irrigated 
wheat  in  1918  except  to  the  extent 
that  local  conditions  not  disclosed 
by  our  survey  make  wheat  produc- 
tion impracticable  or  unwise.  Some 
of  this  will  probably  not  be  farmed 
in  1918  unless  purchasers  or  tenants 
are  found.  Certainly  out  of  all  the 
areas  indicated,  irrigation  can  very 
effectively  aid  the  war  wheat  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year. 

GLENN  COUNTY  TO  REDUCE 
FIRES. 


Glenn  county  has  a  large  acreage 
of  grain  this  season  and  has  pros- 
pects for  an  excellent  yield.  Deter- 
mined that  every  pound  of  this  grain 
shall  go  to  help  win  the  war,  the 
county  is  taking  extraordinary  meas- 
ures against  fire.  An  ordinance  has 
been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors which  requires  that  grain 
fields  have  fire  breaks  around  them, 
that  combined  harvesters  carry  water 
barrels,  fire  extinguishers  and  wet 
sacks,  and  that  gas  tractors  have 
spark  arresters  on  exhaust  pipes.  It 
makes  a  misdemeanor  of  careless- 
ness with  cigarettes  or  cigar  stumps, 
etc.,  and  provides  a  penalty  of  seven 
months  in  jail  or  $600  fine,  or  both, 
for  breaches  of  this  ordinance. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  county 
has,  with  the  help  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, organized  a  Rural  Volunteer 
Fire  Service.  Seventeen  fire  trail- 
ers have  been  provided,  each  equip- 
ped with  water  barrels,  fire  extin- 
guishers, rakes,  hoes,  wire  brooms 
and  wet  sacks.  These  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  county  in  the  prin- 
cipal grain  growing  sections.  Each 
is  in  charge  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions consisting  of  a  telephone  owner 
who  will  receive  notice  of  fires,  sev- 
eral automobile  owners,  one  of  whom 
will  haul  the  trailer  to  the  fire,  and 
a  fire  boss  and  assistant  to  direct 
the  work  of  extinguishing  the  fires. 


DON'T  WATER  SUBIRRIGATED 
LAND. 


Land  that  subirrigates  naturally 
should  not  be  irrigated  from  above, 
as  learned  by  T.  B.  King  of  Tulare 
county.  A  field  which  used  to  bog 
a  team  has  been  Irrigated  in  the  dry 
months  and  the  soil  so  packed,  thinks 
he,  that  the  subirrlgation  cannot  rise 
through  it  as  it  used  to,  and  repeated 
irrigation  is  now  necessary,  inde- 
pendently of  the  effect  of  the  dry 
season.  A  neighbor's  experience  cor- 
roborates his  own. 


Fifteen  cantaloupes,  the  first  Cali- 
fornia melons  received  in  Chicago, 
were  auctioned  off  for  $3  each  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay" 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay,  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  il  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF  12  MEN. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose,  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  all 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

"  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Bnller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  and    Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


Should  a  Farmer  Keep  a  Record 
of  His  Farm  Transactions? 


Isn't  it  a  fact  that  ever  since  you 
started  farming  you  have  depended  chiefly 
upon  your  memory  and  the  stub  of  your 
check  book  to  tell  you  whether  or  not 
you  were  farming  at  a  profit? 

This  way  of  keeping  track  of  business 
may  have  seemed  to  work  well  in  the 
past — there  was  no  apparent  reason  for 
doing  it  differently.  But  now  ail  this 
is  changed.  There  is  the  Income  Tax, 
the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  and  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  requirements — all  of 
which  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  give 
an  ,  account  of  your  Bales,  inventories, 
production,  depreciation,  and  a  dozen 
other  matters  that  no  farmer  ever  both- 
ered about  a  few  years  a^o.  You.  no 
doubt,  are  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  supply  this  information  in  the  way 
the  Government  officials  seem  to  want  it. 

Furthermore,  you  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  a  bookkeeper,  or  don't 
feel  that  you  can  afford  one.  You  are 
not  a  bookkeeper  yourself  and  have  no 
desire  to  become  one — farming  is  your 
business. 

You  know  that  the  Government  is  a 
strict  sort  of  a  partner  to  be  in  business 
with,  although  it  was  very  lenient  with 
you  this  year,  since  this  was  the  first 
time  the  large  majority  of  farmers  were 
affected  by  the  new  tax  laws.  You  real- 
ize that  the  Government  can  not  afford 


to  be  so  lenient  next  year,  and  will 
not  be. 

You  have  seen,  of  course,  lengthy  tax 
laws  and  Treasury  Department  decisions 
purposing  to  tell  a  farmer  how  to  make 
out  his  tax  returns,  but  you  will  confess 
you  have  not  had  the  time  to  wade 
through  and  read  them,  as  you  are  a 
farmer  and  not  a  lawyer. 

Realizing  these  difficulties  that  you 
have  to  contend  with,  M  noser  &  Co., 
Federal  Tax  Experts  of  San  Francisco, 
who  have  prepared  Income  Tax  returns 
for  hundreds  of  farmers,  have  compiled 
a  simple  book  in  which  to  keep  a  record 
of  daily  transactions  on  the  farm.  This 
book  is  most  carefully  prepared — It  meets 
Bvery  requirement  of  farmer.0.  Yet  it  is 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  keep  It.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  a  bookkeeper  to  get 
full  use  of  it.  It  will  show  you  where 
you  stand  all  the  time,  and  will  be  the 
exact  record  you  need  for  all  business 
purposes  and  transactions. 

Enquire  of  your  banker  as  to  Mooser 
&  Co.'s  standing,  and  ability  to  prepare 
such  a  book,  then  send  us  $5.00— we 
will  send  you  the  book  and  if  it  does  not 
meet  with  your  approval  you  may  return 
it  to  us  within  five  days  of  its  receipt 
and  we  will  then  gladly  refund  yon  your 
money. 


Mooser  &  Company 

(Dept.  E) 

409  Washington  St.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

3urff  £s"peciafJyfor  California  Conditions  \\ 
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VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 
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Guaranteed  by" The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specipcations.  Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine, mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
$210  to  $1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


[JEW]  ARNOTT  St  CO. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rant)  Press.] 


Plant  Corn  Instead  of  Beans. 

There  may  still  be  time  for  some 
planters  to  changa  plans  from  beans 
to  corn,  milo,  sorghum,  or  other 
summer  growing  feed  for  livestock. 
It  looks  like  beans  are  being  over- 
done, but  livestock  feed  is  going  to 
be  scarce.  The  corn  and  sorghums 
can  be  kept  for  grain  or  still  more 
profitably  siloed.  If  sown  thickly, 
the  sorghums  make  good  hay.  If  no 
stock  is  available  now,  there  will 
soon  be  plenty  of  stockmen  shipping 
cattle  from  the  ranges  to  feed  or 
they  will  be  shipping  hay  to  the 
cattle.  Last  season's  starvation  ex- 
perience is  not  likely  to  catch  the 
cattlemen  this  year  so  slow  to  take 
protective  measures. 

Tile  Garden  Irrigation. 

No  more  desirable  way  of  irrigat- 
ing a  garden  whose  subsoil  is  not 
too  gravelly  or  sandy  has  been  seen 
than  that  used  in  a  San  Mateo 
county  garden,  where  clay  tiling 
were  laid  alongside  several  of  the 
more  permanent  plantings  several 
inches  underground.  The  end  of  a 
hose  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  each 
line  in  turn.  It  takes  water  a  sur- 
prising length  of  time;  and  finally, 
when  moist  spots  appear  above  the 
tile,  the  hose  is  moved  to  avoid 
wetting  and  baking  of  the  surface 
soil.  The  only  drawback  is  diver- 
sion of  water  by  gophers,  moles,  etc. 

Celery  Bleaching. 

Celery  bleaching  depends  on  ex- 
cluding light  and  water  from  the 
-  stems,  while  keeping  the  roots  moist. 
When  the  plants  are  a  foot  tall,  bank 
them  with  earth  in  the  coast  re- 
gions or  with  12-inch  boards  in  the 
interior.  Set  the  boards  close,  but 
allow  the  celery  tops  to  project  and 
grow  above  them.  Hold  the  boards 
in  place  with  dirt  or  with  stakes  and 
with  notched  pieces  across  their  top 
edges.  Two  to  five  weeks  will  be  re- 
quired, according  to  variety. 

Harvesting  Dry  Onions. 

When  onion  tops  get  limp  like  a 


Make  more  Moitey 
PuH  hi£  stumps 
kf  hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  wilh  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Worlu  by  leverage  —  tame 
principle  a>  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  givM  a  48-ton 
mil  on  the  stump.  Made  ol  the 
mot  steel  -  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  0.  S. 
government  experts. 

HAND  POWTP. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  560 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
,  California 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

So.  Calif.  Agents 

K=Stump  Puller 

125-27  N.  Log  Angeles  St.     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


rag  around  the  collar,  bend  them  all 
over  to  the  ground,  says  J.  A.  Har- 
vey of  Butte  county,  and  the  onions 
will  get  bigger.  When  the  tops  are 
pretty  dry,  pull  the  onions  by  hand 
(cultivation  should  have  kept .  the 
ground  soft)  and  let  them  cure  in 
piles  of  50  or  60  pounds  until  the 
tops  are  perfectly  dry.  Cover  the 
onions  with  their  tops  in  a  way  that 
will  prevent  sunburn. 

Corn  Ear  Worm. 

When  corn  'begins  to  silk,  mix 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  with  dry 
dust  and  shake  a  little  onto  the 
silks.  It  is  poison;  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  corn;  and  if  it  did 
a  little  rinsing  before  the  corn  is 
cooked  would  wash  off  any  harmful 
quantities.  The  worm  eggs  are  laid 
on'  the  new  silks.  It  is  when  they 
hatch  and  begin  to  eat  downward 
that  the  poison  gets  them. 

Dig  a  Hole  After  You  Irrigate. 

"I  irrigated  the  garden  today," 
said  the  writer's  wife  one  evening. 
"How  deep  did  the  water  go?"  said 
he.  "I  don't  know,  but  it  must  be 
deeper  than  the  roots  go."  answered 
the  wife,  whose  philosophy  is  like 
that  of  several  farmers  we  know. 
The  dirt  had  been  moistened  about 
two  inches  deep  and  the  plants 
would  have  "unaccountably"  wilted 
shortly  after  the  "irrigation." 

Artichokes  Bear  in  Winter. 

Artichokes  enough  to  supply  a 
family  will  grow  on  half  a  dozen 
plants  if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture. 
Do  not  let  the  plants  suffer.  Let 
them  bloom  until  late  in  June  or  in 
July.  Then  cut  the  plants  eff  at  the 
ground.  New  shoots  will  come  and 
bear  the  edible  buds  during  winter. 
Cutting  the  plants  in  July  brings 
later  but  larger  artichokes  than  cut- 
ting them  in  June. 

Black  Bugs  on  Tomatoes. 

Our  tomatoes  are  becoming  in- 
fested with  black  lice  on  the  under 
sides  of  leaves  and  on  the  stems. 
Some  of  the  lice  have  wings.  If  we 
did  not  spray  thew  with  nicotine 
sulphate  (blackleaf  40),  diluted  ac- 
cording to  directions  and  preferably 
wilh  a  little  soap  suds  added,  they 
would  stunt  the  vines  and  prevent 
setting  a  crop. 

Let  Asparagus  Tops  Grow. 

Asparagus  roots  must  be  fed  from 
their  top  growth  as  any  other  green 
plant.  Cutting  the  shoots  weakens 
the  roots.  Therefore,  after  the  cut- 
ting season  is  past,  the  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  make  full  free  top 
growth  in  order  to  store  up  a  re- 
serve for  plenty  of  fat  shoots  next 
spring. 

Punctured  Potatoes  Rot. 

Potatoes  punctured  with  a  spad- 
ing fork  are  very  likely  to  develop 
water  rot  within  a  few  days.  They 
may  be  saved  by  breaking  them  open 
and  allowing  the  broken  surfaces  to 
dry  in  a  moderately  shady  place, 
where  they  will  not  sunburn. 

Spraying  Squashes. 

In  spraying  squash,  pumpkins,  and 
similar  vines,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  effective  to  turn  the  vines 
backward  and  upside  down  so  the 
spray  can  be  put  where  the  bugs 
are. 

Seed  Will  Be  Scarce. 

The  garden  seed  shortage  will  be 


found  rather  acute  next  spring,  carrots,  turnips,  etc..  to  go  to  seed 
Then  the  happy  gardener  will  be  he  this  season.  Do  not  put  the  seed  in 
who  allowed  his  radishes,  lettuce,  tin  cans.  Put  them  in  cloth  bags 
holdover   biennials,   such   as   beets,  '  and  hang  them  out  of  reach  «f  mice. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTORS 


Model  S-25. 

Never  before  in  the  History  of  the  Industry  has  there  been  such 
Urgent  Demand  for  Efficient  Tractors.  We  have  the  Tractor  to 
meet  the  Requirements,  of  10/25  horsepower,  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  Field,  Orchard,  and  Vineyard.  It  embodies  in  its  Con- 
struction Patented  Features  which  give  it  Unquestioned  Supesi- 
ority.  It  is  not  an  Experiment.  Years  of  Careful  Study  and 
Practical  Experience  enter  into  its  Production.  All  our  Time. 
Energy,  and  Equipment  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Manu- 
facture of  this  Tractor,  of  one  size  and  model  only.  Avail  your- 
self of  a  Proven  Product,  the  result  of  Years  of  Painstaking 
Effort,  furnishing  Service  Unsurpassed. 

If  you  will  permit  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed, 
convincing  information,  and,  on  request,  will  arrange  for  a  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

Address, — 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

Division  of 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Juat  aa  the  Open  Irrigation  Ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden  and  then  by  coiktvu- 
flumes.  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of  under- 
ground conduits,  equipped  with  grates  and  halves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect-  distribu- 
Uon  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  jieeded.  It  also 
eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches  choked 
with  weeds — wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  deliveries  at  the  present  time  but  cannot  promise 
prompt  shipments  during  the  entire  season,  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  raw 
materials,  labor  and  other  factors  of  manufacture.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Place 
your  orders  now  when  you  can  get  the  goods.    Don't  wait  until  conditions  make  prompt 

deliveries  impossible. 

1234  East  28th  S tract 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
'Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 
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California  Grows  Most  American  Mustard 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  little  Lompoc  Valley  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  grows  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  mustard  produced  in  United 
States.  '  The  acreage  was  lighter  last 
year  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  beans.  But  nearly 
3,000  acres  were  planted  to  the  Red 
Trieste  and  the  English  yellow  varie- 
ties. The  price  of  the  latter  is  high- 
er and  the  seed  are  larger;  but  the 
former  grows  smaller  stalks  and  more 
seed  so  that  it  practically  excludes 
the  latter  from  cultivation.  The  crop, 
last  season  according  to  A.  Lehmann 
of  the  Lompoc  Produce  and  Real  Es- 
tate Co.  was  20,000  sacks  of  Trieste. 
The  acre-yield,  which  runs  15  to  25 
sacks  of  100  to  115  pounds  each  in 
normal  years  was  low  last  season  be- 
cause of  the  dry  spring  and  clear 
summer. 

The  market  has  been  especially 
good  since  the  War  shut  out  seed 
grown  by  cheaper  labor  in  Europe. 
It  has  ordinarily  sold  at  three  to  five 
cents  a  pound;  but.  the  191G  crop  sold 
at  6V&  to  10  cents,  totaling  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  1917  crop 
sold  at  still  higher  prices. 

Lompoc  Valley,  opening  directly 
ont»  a  warm  ocean  and  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  higfl  or  low  fog,  seems 
especially  adapted  to  the  cultivating 
of  mustard.  The  summer  tempera- 
ture seldom  goes,  above  75  degrees. 

9 

There  was  not  enough  fog  in  the 
summer  of  1917  to  prevent  the  mus- 
tard from  maturing  before  it  had 
made  a  maximum  crop.  Heavy  black 
sediment  soil  pleases  it  best. 

Seed  is  planted  with  a  drill  on  the 
surface  of  well  prepared  ground,  be- 
tween January  and  May  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  per  acre  of  the  red  va- 
riety and  four  pounds  of  the  yellow. 
Tony  Dutra,  who  grew  a  fine  crop  of 
about  15  sacks  per  acre  last  year, 
mfentioned  that  wet  land  requires  late 
seeding.  He  lost  some  by  its  turning 
yellow  and  dying  at  two  inches  tall 
after  planning  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. In  general,  however,  he  had  a 
fine  stand  with  many  stalks  six  feet 
tall  and  the  general  level  shoulder- 
high.  The  plants  do  not  stool,  but 
branch  freely  and  bear  seed  in  an- 
gular pods  an  inch  long  thickly  plac- 
ed on  laterals.  The  leaves  had  all 
fallen  late  in  July,  1917,  which  is  a 
month  earlier  than  the  usual  harvest 

SUGAR  BEET  ACREAGE  SH0RT7 

Ed  Br^eht  of  Visalia,  the  largest 
grower  of  sugar  beets  outside  of  the 
sugar  company  itself,  is  raising  260 
acres,  while  the  next  largest  grower 
has  about  30.  Mr.  Brecht  says  that 
the  reluctance  of  sugar  companies  to 
share  their  war  profits  equitably  with 
growers  and  the  uncertainty  of  labor 
conditions  have  enormously  reduced 
the  acreage.  It  seems-likely  that  the 
Corcoran  factory  will  not  run  and 
that  the  one  at  Visalia  will  have  a 
short  season.  "The  one  at  Oxnard  ex- 
pects only  about  70  days'  run  with 
200,000  tons  of  beets.  The  Chino 
factory  will  not  run,  according  to 
present  reports.  Mexicans  have  been 
paid  $3  per  nine-hour  day  for  winter 
and  spring  work  on  the  beets. 


President  Wilson  says  that  meas- 
ured by  the  man  test,  rather  than 
the  acre  test,  the  American  farmers 
are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 
They  produce  less  per  acre  but  much 
more  per  man.  The  man  test  is  a 
better  test. 


season.  A  two-horse  mower  cuts 
the  stalks  close  to  the  ground.  Two 
arms  with  teeth  on  them  swing 
around  on  a  sloping  axis  so  that  they 
shove  the  cut  mustard  from  the  sickle 
across  a  platform  and  off  from  it  in 
winrows  with  butt  ends  up  and  far 
enough  to  one  side  so  the  horses  will 
not  tramp  it  on  the  next  round. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  now 
threshed  in  grain  threshers  specially 
adapted  to  mustard  since  three  years' 
ago  last  summer.  Before  that  time 
and  to  some  extent  now,  it  is 
threshed  on  sheets  by  driving  horses 
and  heavy  rollers  over  the  stalks  and 
finally  running  the  fine  trash 
through  a  fanning  mill. 


looK  for  ihis_SIGN 


Gasoline  JQaahiy 


How  the  Armies'  need  for 
meat  was  answered 


IN  a  fighting  man's  ration,  meat  is 
the  important  item.  Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an 
army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  Added  to  the  needs  of 
the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

The  American  stockman  and  the 
American  packer  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  way  they  have  met  these 
needs. 

During  1917,  stockmen  sent  to 
market  nearly  2,000,000  more  cattle 
than  during  1916.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  more  cattle  remaining  on 
American  farms  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  production  of  hogs 
has  also  been  increasing.  All  of 
this  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

How  the  packers  have  done  their 
part  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
week,  Swift  85  Company  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Armies  abroad  24,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  fat — enough  to 


have  fed  America's  peace-time  army 
for  more  than  six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the 
dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000 
hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products,  800 
freight  cars  were  needed.  Of  these 
650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  Swift  &  Company,  shipments 
began,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400 
carloads  of  our  products  per  week 
have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war 
requirements. 

The  nation's  meat  supply  machinery 
has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  packer  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's needs. 

On  their  part,  Swift  &  Company 
performs  their  service  without  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  profit  and  with  a 
limit#of  9  %  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  Meat  Departments,  which  means 
about  2  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.  A 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

The  cannery  at  Oakdale  announces 
a  probable  total  output  this  season 
of  2,000.000  cans  of  peas. 

A  number  of  alfalfa  growers  of 
Kings  county  recently  organized  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  on  alfalfa 
per  ton.  agreed  upon  a  rate  of  $20. 

The  onion  crop  in  this  State  will 
be  considerably  less  than  the  output 
of  last  year,  according  to  reports  of 
the  Government  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates. 

Shipments  of  rice  from  China  to 
the  United  States  increased  greatly 
during  1917  and  according  to  pres- 
ent indications  will  break  all  records 
this  year. 

Pickling  plants  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Kings  County  Pack- 
ing Company  in  the  Hardwick  and 
Hub  districts  to  handle  the  cucum- 
bers contracted  there. 

Grain  is  about  ripe  and  is  a  good 
crop  in  Tulare  and  most  of  Kings 
•counties.  It  is  nearly  as  good  north- 
ward on  the  east  side,  but  only  a  lit- 
tle can  be  harvested  for  grain  on 
the  west  side. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  wheat  and 
barley  crops  will  yield  a  heavy  ton- 
nage in  the  aggregate  this  year. 
The  cool  weather  has  changed  the 
prospect  in  many  sections  from  fail- 
ure to  an  average  crop. 

The  Imperial  Valley  will  ship  out 
more  than  5000  cars  of  cantaloupes 
this  season,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  by  J.  W.  McClymonds  of 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  Imperial  melons 
since  standardization  was  put  into 
effect  last  year. 

Yolo  county  has  between  14.000 
and  20,000  acres  planted.  By  rea- 
son of  the  agreement  between  the 
State  Food  Administration  and  the 
Lake  eounty  land  owners,  the  Yolo 
Water  and  Power  Company  will  be 
able  to  provide  water  for  10,000 
acres  of  this  total. 

The  total  available  supply  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  miscella- 
neous wheat  food  products  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1918, 
was  the  equivalent  of  351,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  amount 
the  equivalent  of  196,000,000  bush- 
els, or  56  per  cent,  represented  the 
total  stocks  in  commercial  channels, 
while  155,000,000  bushels,  or  44  per 
cent,  represented  stocks  remaining 
on  farms. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Del  Rey  asks  for  100  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
boys  for  work  during  grape  picking 

season. 

Anderson  district,  in  Shasta  coun- 
ty, expects  to  harvest  a  quarter  of 
a  million  pounds  of  prunes  this  year. 

The  legal  Canadian  prune  box 
must  be  18  by  11%  by  3%  inches, 
inside  measurement.  This  package 
is  used  only  by  Western  growers. 

The  San  Joaquin  Almond  Growers' 
Association  has  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $6,000  to  double 
the  capacity  of  its  Lodi  warehouse. 

What  promises  to  be  the  heaviest 
crop  of  peaches  and  apricots  in  the 
history  of  the  section  will  be  picked 
In  the  Porterville  district  this  year. 

The  first  carload  of  cherries  to 
leave  San  Jose  was  shipped  by  the 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company  and  should 
have  been  in  New  York  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

The  district  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  says  there  will  be  about 
1000  more  cars  of  fruit  to  be  moved 
from  the  Yakima  Valley  this  year 
than  last. 

Beginning  last  Monday,  all  fruit 
arriving  in  Oakland  is  to  be  in- 
spected as  it  leaves  the  cars,  and  all 
not  up  to  the  specifications  and 
standards  of  the  State  law  will  be 
held  up  at  the  railroad  yards  and 
not  allowed  to  enter  local  markets. 

The  early  apple  crop,  berry  crop, 
and  cherries  in  Sebastopol  and  For- 
ostville  section  are  fine,  but  the  late 
apple  crop  is  light.  They  are  pick- 
ing the  cherries,  and  some  few  lo- 


ganberries have  gone  to  the  local 
markets. 

The  Kirkman  nurseries  of  Fresno 
shipped  5000  Marsh  Seedless  grape- 
fruit nursery  trees  with  bare  roots 
to  a  planter  in  southwestern  Texas 
in  May,  1918.  They  were  packed  in 
sphagnum  moss,  watered  twice  en 
route,  and  arrived  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

This  year  Fresno  is  to  employ  Im- 
proved machinery  and  ample  sani- 
tary storage  room  for  fruit  and  fruit 
products,  and  $100,000,000,  it  is  re- 
ported, will  be  expended  this  year 
for  new  machinery  designed  for  ef- 
ficiency, cleanliness  in  caring  for  the 
fruit  and  safety  for  the  employes,  as 
well  as  general  economy. 

The  Christian  Tharsing's  fruit 
farm  of  317  acres,  near  Anderson, 
Shasta  county,  has  been  purchased 
by  G.  W.  Alexander  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  consideration  was  $125,- 
000.  The  crop  this  year  of  prunes, 
peaches  and  pears,  it  is  estimated, 
will  bring  $30,000.  This  is  the 
largest  deal  in  orchards  ever  made 
in  Shasta  county. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Durham  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association  with  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change now  places  the  Exchange 
strongly  in  every  almond  growing 
district  in  the  State.  The  net  gain 
in  membership  for  the  Exchange  for 
the  month  of  May  was  129  growers, 
bringing  the  total  to  1957,  which 
does  not  include  the  membership  of 
the  Durham  Association. 

Following  is  the  scale  of  wages 
established  by  the  Farm  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  Placer  county  for  packing 
fruit:  Cherries — 12  rows  and  un- 
der, 15c;  13  rows  and  over,  18c. 
Plums  —  Flat  rate,  6c  per  box. 
Peaches — Flat  rate,  3c  per  box: 
Pears — Flat  rate,  7c  per  box.  Farm 
labor — Per  hour.  30c.  This  scale 
was  established  by  the  Farm  Labor 
Committee  and  it  is  urged  that  all 
abide  by  it.  The  committee  will 
meet  frequently  and  revise  the  sched- 
ule if  determined  advisable, 
kets. 

The  new  wage  scale  for  California 
cannery  and  packing-house  employes, 
recommended  by  Federal  Food  Com- 
missioner Ralph  P.  Merritt  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  canners  and 
workers,  has  been  accepted  by  both 
sides.  The  wage  scale  provides  for 
a  basic  ten-hour  day  at  35c  an  hour, 
with  time  and  one-fifth  for  overtime, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
guarantees  that  the  canners  will  not 
order  lockouts  nor  discriminate 
against  union  workers.  The  organ- 
ized employes  guarantee  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  cannery  or  pack- 
ing-house employers  because  of  union 
or  non-union  sympathies. 


Grapes. 

The  present  outlook  for  Muscatel 
raisins  in  Malaga,  Spain,  appears  to 
be  for  a  production  of  about  1,000,- 
000  boxes.  This  is  a  good  average 
crop. 


year  of  high  cost  of  such  material 
something  like  $17,000  more  expense 
to  the  growers,  besides  nothing  of 
accomplishment  of  conservation  in 
railroad  haulage. 

Miscellaneous. 

Moderate  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  are  being  made  from  Austra- 
lia to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 

In  spite  of  scarcity  of  implements 
and  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  have  all 
increased  their  acreage  of  wheat. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Hunt 
Bros.  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  com- 
pleted an  amalgamation  with  the 
Golden  Gate  Packing  Co.  of  San 
Jose. 

Bee  men  of  Santa  Barbara  county 
are  beginning  to  figure  on  feeding 
their  colonies.  They  report  the 
mountain  flowers  scarce  this  season 
and  that  bee  famine  is  threatening. 

A  public  employment  bureau  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing efficient  help  of  all  kinds  to  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  household 
departments  has  been  established  in 
Marysville. 

R.  C.  Bancroft,  superintendent  of 
the  R.  B.  Swayne  ranch  near  Ken- 
wood, has  fine  success  growing  to- 
matoes in  the  hothouse  for  the  San 
Francisco  winter  market.  They  grow 
to  fine  size  and  color  up  nicely. 

The  California  Honey  Producers' 
Co-operative  Exchange,  organized 
last  November,  is  now  engaged  in 
organizing  some  ten  or  twelve  locals. 
As  soon  as  eight  of  these  are  organ- 
ized a  State  federation  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
Western  Meat  Company's  plant,  con- 
struction work  on  which  was  started 
some  months  ago,  Patterson  will 
have  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  plants  of  this  description  in 
the  State. 

In  two  weeks,  recently,  the  Tu- 
lare County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion sold  over  10  tons  of  poisoned 
barley  for  ground  squirrel  destruc- 
tion. Total  sales  since  August  have 
been  over  85  tons  through  this  of- 
fice before  the  end  of  May. 

There  are  now  in  transit  for  ar- 
rival on  the  Coast  early  in  July  sev- 
eral million  grain  bags,  which  im- 
porters will  sell  at  26 %c  and  which 
will  be  sold  by  distributors  at  not 
to  exceed  27  %c  plus  freight  to  point 
of  distribution. 

The  Geo.  C.  Roeding  place,  lying 
about  three  miles  east  of  Fresno, 
has  been  sold  to  a  group  of  Eastern 
capitalists  for  $300,000.  Mr.  Roed- 
ing's  home  place  has  long  been  one 
of  the  show  features  of  that  section 
of  the  country  and  has  charmed  nu- 
merous visitors  with  its  luxuriant 
display  of  tree  and  flower  growth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Benito 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate local  conditions  and  to  recom- 
mend a  scale  of  wages.    Its  reporf 


recommended  that  a  day  should 
consist  of  ten  hours  and  the  pay 
therefor  should  be  $3.50. 

At  Red  Bluff  the  rainfall  for  the 
season  totals  about  12  inches,  at  Sac- 
ramento 10.61.,  Last  year  the  rain- 
fall at  these  points  was  about  7 
inches  less  than  normal.  The  nor- 
mal rainfall  at  Red  Bluff  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  to  May  16  is  a 
little  over  24  inches,  at  Sacramento 
about  20  inches. 

Summing  up  the  yields  of  wheat 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  we  find  a  total  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  for  1917-18  of 
100.474  thousands  of  quintals  against 
64.645  thousands  in  1916-17  and 
74.824  the  average  from  1911-12  to 
1915-16,  being  respectively  155.4  and 
134.3  per  cent  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned yields. 


The 


STEPHENSON 

Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prise  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer'*,  write  (or 
particular*   and  price*. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTIN  KZ,  CAL. 


TRACTOR 

Moline  Universal  One-Man  Tractor 

Good  Territory  open 
Runnels  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Distributor* 
41-47  Q ROVE  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendron*,     Azalea*.  Boxwood*. 
HoUles  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreen*. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICK* 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


Dealer* 
ka 

PAPER 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Growing  of  bananas  promises  a 
new  industry  in  Imperial  Valley. 

All  private  stocks  of  olive  oil  in 
Italy  in  excess  of  actual  family  needs 
have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Six  cents  a  pound  on  the  tree  for 
oranges  is  now  being  paid  Orange 
county  growers  by  independent  buy- 
ers and  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
this  district. 

Though  the  present  crop  of  Va- 
lencias  is  turning  out  shorter  than 
was  expected,  the  coming  crop  of 
navel  and  Valencia  oranges  is  set- 
ting very  heavily. 

The  Citrus  Association  of  San 
Gabriel  Valley  complains  that  the 
recently  issued  order  for  only  flat 
boxes  of  oranges  and  the  prohibition 
of  swelled  box  tops  will  necessitate 
the  buying  of  some  1,600,000  more 
box  shooks  this  year  than  formerly, 
and  that  will  demand  in  the  present 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  Flnt  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  A  Towne,    Loa  Anrelr* 
Blake.  MrEall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


Weeds  won't  get 


the  best  of  you 

IF  YOU  USE  A 

Beeman 
Garden 
Tractor 

The  Beeman  1*  specially 

built  to  work  in  corn, 
beans,  beet*,  tomatoes  or 
other  'crops  planted  In 
rows.  Cuts  out  the  weeds 
and  cultivate*.  The  con- 
trol is  bo  easy  and  per- 
fect that  anyone  can  do 
thorough  work  without 
injuring  the  plants. 

]  The  Beeman  Garden  Trac- 
tor and  Walking;  Ensue 
plows,  harrows,  and  cul- 
tivates. 

Price.  (285  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer  or 
write  us. 

M.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS 
BEEMAN  TRACTOR  and  BRISCOE  MOTOR  CARS 
-72-4  Van  Ness  Ave.         Box  6100         San  Francisco 
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Livestock  Jottings 

Miller  &  Lux  ditches  have  been 
carrying  water  to  flood  great  areas 
of  pasture  around  Los  Banos,  Dos 
Palos,  and  Firebaugh. 

Unrestricted  use  of  the  national 
forests  and  parks  in  California  for 
grazing  of  cattle  will  be  urged  at  a 
meeting  of  California  cattlemen  at 
the  University  of  California  Farm 
at  Davis,  on  June  27  and  28. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen, 
in  correction  of  a  statement  recently 
made  in  these  columns,  says:  "In 
your  issue  of  May  18  you  credit  the 
London  Ranch  with  the  sale  of  six 
head  of  stock.  The  stock  was  from 
my  herd." 

J.  K.  Macomber  of  Tipton,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  registered  horses, 
now  has  about  100  purebred  Poland- 
Chinas,  including  about  20  sows. 
He  began  about  three  years  ago  with 
Bassett  and  Bernstein  stock  and  is 
breeding  medium  and  large  types. 

E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  Helena  is  this 
year  furnishing  bucks  of  his  own 
raising,  sired  by  a  son  of  the  Pana- 
ma Pacific  grand  champion  type 
Rambouillet  buck.  He  has  a  beauti- 
ful bunch  of  young  bucks,  including 
one  a  little  over  a  year  old  which 
weighed  108  pounds  at  a  little  over 
four  months  old. 

At  the  Hulbert  Holstein  sale,  held 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.,  May  25, 
81  head  sold  at  an  average  of 
$458.40  per  head.  Toyon  Farms  of 
Mayfield  bought  the  best  cow  in  the 
sale,  for  which  they  paid  $12,500. 
Besides  this  cow  they  bought  11 
head,  all  show  stuff,  which  they  will 
exhibit  this  fall.  J.  E.  Peck  of  El 
Centro  was  another  California  buyer. 


Larger 

Milk  Yield 


-AND- 


Larger 

Cream  Checks 


are  what  you  want  to  offset  the 
higher  cost  of  dairying.  You 
can  get  them  by  breeding  up 
your  herd  with  sons  of 

Dutchland  Sir 
Pietertje  Creamelle 

our  young  herd  sire.  He  has 
big  production  backing.  His 
sire  was  out  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing cow,  Changeling,  and 
his  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the 
former  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale,  and  is  by  a 
grandson  of  De  Kol  2nd,  the 
foundation  cow  of  the  De  Kol 
family. 

That  he  transmits  his  breed- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
already  has  18  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters with  records  up  to  over 
30  pounds  butter  in  7  days  at  3 
years  of  age. 

Pauline  Inka  Creamelle,  one 
of  his  daughters,  has  just  come 
in  with  her  second  calf  and 
made  a  record  of  29  lbs.  as  a 
three-year-old,  beating  her  two- 
year-old  record  by  9  lbs. 

A  few  young  bulls  sired  by 
Dutchland  and  out  of  cows 
with  records. 

Prices  within  reach  of  any 
dairyman  who  wants  to  build 
up. 

Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

F.  STENZEL,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  was 
about  5%c  for  each  of  the  63,000,- 
000  animals  slaughtered.  This  cov- 
ered the  service  from  the  first  in- 
spection of  the  live  animals  to  the 
final  examination  of  the  meats  in 
the  finished  products. 

A  15-lb.  fleece  shorn  from  a  Cor- 
riedale  ewe  from  the  flock  of  Ellen- 
wood  &  Ramsey,  Red  Bluff,  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  bid 
in  for  $60  by  the  Union  Wool  Co. 
The  wool  is  of  very  fine  quality  and 
long  staple. 

The  Bullard  Company  recently 
shipped  176  head  of  Rambouillet 
rams  to  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  They 
also  shipped  two  carloads  of  rams 
and  300  ewes  to  Texas.  They  report 
an  unusually  early  and  heavy  de- 
mand and  very  satisfactory  prices. 

England,  a  densely  settled  country, 
has  far  more  sheep  on  a  given  area 
than  the  United  States.  The  same  is 
true  of  Holland,  where  ten  times  as 
many  people  live  on  the  same  area  as 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  because 
of  the  intensified  farming  methods 
and  the  better  breeds  of  livestock 
grown  there. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  Association  of 
Placer  county  was  organized  Satur- 
day, Jun<:  1,  with  a  membership  of 
31.  One  of  the  strong  points  in  its 
work  will  be  the  issuing  of  a  cer- 
tificate on  purebred  stock  after  ani- 
mals have  been  passed  upon  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced Duroc  breeders  of  the  county. 

Regulations  regarding  the  hand- 
ling of  the  California  wool  clip 
adopted  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
provide  that,  although  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  made  a  distributing 
point,  local  dealers  may  buy  Cali- 
fornia wools  at  a  net  profit  to  them 
not  exceeding  lc  per  pound.  Grow- 
ers may  consign  wools  to  Eastern 
distribution  points  if  they  wish,  and 
by  so  doing  will  not  have  to  pay 
commission.  ' 

Frank  Weston,  a  farmer  and 
stockraiser  with  extensive  holdings 
in  the  river  district  north  of  Hamil- 
ton City  has  received  two  yearling 
buffalo  bulls  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  bison  herd,  and  announces  that 
they  are  to  be  bred  to  Durham  cows 
in  his  big  herd.  Weston  says  he  be- 
lieves the  hybrid  caused  by  the 
crossing  of  the  bison  with  the  Dur- 
ham cattle  will  prove  a  superior 
beef-producing  animal. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been 
buying  about  40,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  month  throughout  the  country. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplies  has  decided, 
so  it  is  reported  from  the  East,  to 
purchase  and  store  several  million 
pounds,  for  use  as  may  be  needed. 
According  to  the  New  York  Produce 
Review,  contracts  have  already  been 
placed  with  several  creameries  direct 
for  the  packing  of  a  lot  of  this  but- 
ter; about  one  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  it  in  California. 


EASTER*  CATTLE  AUCTIONS. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  pure- 
bred cattle  sales  held  in  Eastern 
States  have  netted  some  very  high 
averages.  For  instance,  at  the  Tu- 
dor &  Son  sale  of  Angus  cattle,  held 
May  21  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  54  head 
brought  $65,175,  or  an  average  of 
$1,207.  The  Hereford  sale,  held  by 
F.  P.  Fox  at  Oklandon,  Ind.,  May 
23,  averaged  $1,331  for  61  head. 
At  the  Warren  T.  McCray  sale  at 
Kentland,  Ind.,  May  22,  the  75  head 
of  Herefords  brought  $204,175,  an 
average  of  $2,722.  On  May  24,  at 
Granville  Center,  Pa.,  L.  D.  May 
sold  38  Dairy  Shorthorn  cows  at  an 
average  of  $1,008,  one  two-year- 
old  heifer  bringing  the  record  price 
of  $3,000. 


TWIN  LAMB  STERILE  ? 


To  the  Editor:  Are  ewes  twinned 
with  bucks  sterile,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  calves? — R.  N.  H.,  Turlock. 

[By  Prof.  B.  F.  Miller,  University  Fnrm.J 

Regarding  twin  lambs,  both  the 
rams  and  ewes  are  fertile,  as  is  it  not 
uncommon  to  have  twins  in  sheep. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  un- 
common in  cows,  and  oftentimes  the 
heifer  calf  when  twined  with  a  bull 
calf  is  sterile  and  is  known  as  a  free- 
martin. 


Anchorage  Farm  Berkshires 

imiimmiiiimi 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  announces 
that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to 
resume  deliveries  on  the  get  of 
STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and  Re= 
serve  Grand  Champion  of  the  world. 

Offering  includes  ten  STAR  LEADER 
GILTS  of  especial  merit,  and  a  few 
boars  ready  for  service. 

Also  some  350  registered  weanling  pigs 
of  STAR  LEADER  and  other  breeding. 
These  pigs  are  for  sale  at$30.00  and  up. 
A  splendid  unrelated  trio  for  $75.00. 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Booklet. 


^OrlanJ  California  * 


PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER 

represents  about  the  best  combination  of  Walker-Mead  breeding  that  we 
know  of,  and  on  top  of  the  wonderful  records  made  on  both  sides  of  his 
family,  including  several  world's  records,  there  is  a  big  future  ahead  for 
the  large  number  of  his  sisters  and  other  near  female  relatives  yet  to  be 
tested,  and  who  are  about  to  add  further  honors  to  already  well  proven 
families. 


We  have  only  a  few  bull  calves  by 
Prince  Riverside  Walker  to  offer. 
Dairymen  who  know  take  them 
away  from  us  long  before  they 
reach  service  age.  You  might  find 
one  here  that  would  just  suit  you. 
Give  us  a  call  or  write  your  needs. 

Our  Entire  Herd  is 

Tuberculin  Tested. 


Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  I.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sis. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  5000  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Oners  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors,  I 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchanm-  of  j 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


PROPORTIONING  AIR  AND  GAS. 

|  Written  for  Paoiflr  Rural  Press.  1 

Fuel  is  drawn  from  the  nozzle  of 
the  carbureter  by  the  rush  of  air 
•ver  the  nozzle  into  the  cylinder,  due 
to  withdrawal  of  the  piston.  If  the 
piPton  is  withdrawn  slowly,  there  is 
not  much  rush  of  air  and  not  much 
fuel  is  drawn.  The  mixture  is  lean 
and  may  not  fire.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion when  cranking  an  engine.  Two 
ways  may  overcome  it.  Priming 
adds  extra  fuel  directly  into  the 
•rlinder.  The  air  inlet  may  be  so 
nearly  closed  that  the  air  must  go 
through  with  rush  enough  to  draw 
the  fuel.  When  the  pistons  travel 
at  excessive  speeds,  as  in  automo- 
biles, too  rich  a  mixture  is  drawn 
and  air  should  be  admitted  through 
a  gas  saver  or  auxiliary  air  valve 
located  so  it  does  not  affect  the  fuel 
nozzle.  Many  tractor  carbureters 
have  some  sort  of  auxiliary  air  valve 
or  other  automatic  air  adjustment 
which  regulates  the  suction  accord- 
ing to  the  piston  speed.  These  are 
called  "automatic"  carbureters.  The 
i  rincipal  development  of  carbureters 
n  the  past  ten  years  has  been  in  the 
regulation  of  air  speed,  according  to 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  University 
Farm.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  atmo'spheric  pressure  in 
getting  velocity  of  air  into  carbur- 
eters, thinks  the  Professor,  and  if 
we  do  not  come  to  something  like 
the  Diesel  type  we  may  have  air  pis- 
tons to  force  air  at  greater  speed 
through  small  openings  to  get 
greater  suction  of  fuel  at  the  com- 
paratively slow  speeds  of  tractor 
engines.  * 

SMOKE  IN  CRANK  CASE. 


a  little  stiff.  Test  it  out  and  get  it 
to  running  freely  before  putting  it 
away  for  the  season. 


CONVENIENT  DAIRY  POWER. 

A  simple,  relatively  inexpensive 
but  very  convenient  and  effective 
power  outfit  for  handling  milk  and 
cream  is  that  on  the  R.  H.  Whitten 
ranch  in  Tulare  county.  A  small 
separator  is  run  by  a  1  /5-horsepover 
electric  motor  set  on  a  bracket  shelf 
on  the  machine,  running  the  milk 
from  4  5  cows  through  in  about  an 
hour.  Electricity  is  taken  from  an 
electric  light  socket.  The  skim  milk 
runs  directly  into  the  sterilizer  de- 
scribed in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
some  time  ago  and  is  drawn  off 
through  a  pipe  opening  outside  the 
building.  This  goes  to  the  hogs, 
while  the  cream   i3  run   into  ten- 


gallon  cans  for  the  creamery.  Steam 
I  for  the  pasteurizer  is  supplied  by 
a  small  De  Laval  upright  boiler 
heated  by  distillate.  This  also  sup- 
plies steam  for  the  tank  in  which 
the  cans  and  buckets  are  washed. 
It  supplies  steam  for  the  jet  which 
sterilizes  utensils  after  they  are 
washed.  It  also  heats  water  for 
baths  for  the  men  who- work  on  the 
ranch  and  helps  make .  them  con- 
tented. The  fire  is  started*  when 
milking  starts;  and  steam  is  ready 
for  pasteurization  as  soon  as  enough 
milk  is  separated.  The  dairy  house  is 
cement-floored  for  easy  cleanliness. 
The  east  side  is  open,  a  balcony  hav- 
ing been  built  on  that  side,  screened 
in  on  the  sides  and  bottom  so  the 
sterilized  cans  drain  and  dry  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air. 


the  operator  had  to  climb  forward 
and  open  the  oil  holes.  Mr.  Ander- 
son got  tired  of  that,  so  he  put  a 
brass  stopcock  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  attached  a  rod  to  it  so 
he  could  turn  the  cock  from  his 
seat.  A  hired  man  would  very  likely 
neglect  oiling  by  the  old  system. 


COLD  CARBURETERS. 


MADE  OILING  EASIER. 

A  tractor  used  by  R.  S.  Anderson 
of  Orange  county  provided  for  oil- 
ing its  driving  gear  and  bull  wheel 
with  crude  oil  from  a  box  over  them. 
Whenever   oiling   seemed  desirable. 


Gasoline  must  be  evaporated  be- 
fore it  will  explode.  About  four 
hundred  British  thermal  units  of 
heat  are  used  in  the  evaporation  of 
a  pound  of  gasoline.  If  the  heat  is 
not  there,  it  will  not  evaporate. 
The  more  heat  applied  to  gasoline, 
the  faster  it  evaporates.  This  may 
help  to  understand  carbureter  trou- 
bles when  the  engine  won't  start  on 
a  cold  morning.  But  one  is  safer 
not  to'apply  the  heat  with  an  open 
flame. 


The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 
is  now  making  five  tractors  per  day, 
but  with  the  increased  capacity  now 
being  built  they  will  be  put  ling  out 
ten  per  day  by  August  1. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Much  smoke  in  the  crank  case  is 
generally  due  to  leaking  past  the 
pistons.  This  can  happen  if  the 
cylinder  walls  are  scored,  if  the  lu- 
brication is  imperfect,  or  if  piston 
rings  are  broken,  worn  too  thin,  or 
stuck  in  their  grooves.  If  stuck 
in  the  grooves,  it  is  probably  due  to 
-•arbon-oil  deposit  under  them.  Re- 
move the  rings  and  scrape  the  car- 
bon out  clean.  A  piece  of  a  broken 
ring  makes  the  best  scraper.  If  the 
walls  are  scored,  or  worn  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  they  must 
be  sent  to  the  factory  to  be  re- 
ground.  One  tractor  has  removable 
cylinder  linings.  If  worn  on  one 
side  more  than  the  other,  the  wrist- 
pin  or  other  bearings  or  the  crank 
itself  must  be  fixed  right. 


SYSTEM  IN  TRACTOR  OVERHAUL- 
ING. 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Have  a  system  about  your  hostler 
work  on  a  tractor,  advises  C.  E. 
Witherell.  Go  over  it  thoroughly  in 
the  same  order  every  time.  Do  this 
at  night  while  the  bearings  are 
warm  and  will  take  grease  more 
readily.  You  won't  neglect  little 
adjustments  at  night  as  you  would 
in  the  morning  rush  to  get  to  the 
field. 

Do  your  general  overhauling  as 
soon  as  the  season  is  over.  You  will 
then  have  tirr^e  to  replace  worn  or 
weakened  parts  before  the  tractor 
must  be  used  again.  After  over- 
hauling, there  will  be  several  little 
annoyances  and  the  machine  will  be 


Builders 

of  Prosperity 

The  great  irrigation  project  adds  to  the 
country's  wealth  by  making  arid  land 
fruitful.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
achieves  a  similar  result  by  providing 
cheaper,  more  efficient  power  for  culti- 
vation. Both  are  builders  of  prosperity. 

Cheaper,  more  efficient  power  means 
bigger  profits,  less  work,  less  worry. 
The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  excels  in 
this  respect  because  of  correct  design, 
correct  construction,  correct  choice  of 
materials,  backed  by  thirty-five  years' 
manufacturing  experience.  These  make 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  a  most  profit- 
able investment. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information 
about  this  Tractor.  A  post  card  request 
will  bring  it. 

Reg.  US. Pet Ofl 


Holt 

MANl'FACTtJHIMG  CO.I. 

STO  CKTON 

Cali  for  ni  a 

PEORIA 

Illinois  , 

LOS  ANGELES 

Ca/iTorni  a 

PORTLAND 

Oregon 
SPOKANE 
Washintft  on 
.SAN  FRANCISCO , 
Cai  ii"o  rail 
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Just  One  Hour's 
Demonstration 

That's  all  we  need  to  prove  to  you 
themeritsofTheLausonFarmTractor. 
Write  and  let  us  arrange  for  the  test. 


acs» — 


1S-2S  Futt  Jewel 


is  just  right  for  the  average  farm.  It 
contains  no  experimental  feature. 
Every  part  is  standard.  Driving  gears  are 
enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Twenty-four  Roller 
and  Ball  Bearings  are  usedinits  construction. 

The  engine,  of  course,  is  the  main  thing. 
Our  four  cylinder  Heavy  Duly  Valve-in-Head 
Engine  is  a  great  power  plant — economical 
in  fuel,  reliable  and  easily  controlled. 
Write  as  or  our  distributor  for  name 
of  LausoK  dealer  in  your  locality. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 

256  Monroe  Stool  NEW  H0LSTE1N,  WIS. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Distributor!  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 
T.  G.  YOUNG,  Distributor  at  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Billing 


Layne  & 
Bowler 
Pump 


—If  you  want 

to  produce  from 

180  to 4500 gallons  of 

water  per  minute  for  irrigation 
purposes  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump  will  raise  the  desired 
amount  efficiently.  Built  in  va- 
rious sizes  to  go  in  wells  with  di- 
ameters of  10  inches  or  greater. 
Not  an  expensive  installation. 

If  you  are  in  the  field  for  an  Irri- 
gation pump  ask  for  our  Catalog 
No.  25.  Gives  full  information 
about  Layne  &  Bowler  Turbine 
Centrifugal  Pumps. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,    Los  Angeles 


Cleveland  Tractor 


12—20 


$1600  F.  O.  B.  L.  A,  CaL 

F.  T.  B.RILES 

Southern  California  Distributor 
214-216  North   Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  House,  116  Main  St»  PorterviUe.CaL 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twic*  thm  Power  at  Half  tha>  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 
Terms  —  Direct- from- Factory  prices.  Write 
Tour  own  ordor--Save  *15  to  »2u0.  Prompt 
Shipm.  c.t.  I  t  new  caUlotr  "How  to  Judnro 
rryHn  i"  FUlOC-by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
| Writ,  f     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  T«t  >  w  I  lor  ft  Oakland  Ave..  KartMf  City.  Mo. 

litroayj/XfaH  * — lr_  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


Money  Back 

if  not  satis- 
fled  on  my 
New  90  Day 
Entwine  Offer 


WATER  WITH  KEROSENE. 

Why  is  water  used  with  fuel  in  a 
kerosene-burning  engine?  Because, 
according  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  of 
University  Farm,  kerosene  vapor  is 
likely  to  pre-ignite  unless  water  is 
used  with  it  to  absorb  some  of  the 
heat  by  its  own  vaporization.  Feed 
the  water  separately  into  the  intake 
pipe  regulating  the  quantity  to  just 
prevent  the  "ping"  sound  due  to  pre- 
ignition.  Shut  it  off  when  the  load 
is  off  or  it  will  kill  the  engine. 

The  water  itself  does  not  add 
power,  but  it  keeps  the  cylinder  free 
from  carbon,  reducing  friction  and 
lowering  temperatures  so  the  engine 
is  actually  more  efficient.  Removal 
of  carbon  by  the  water  may  be  due 
to  mechanically  sweeping  it  out,  or 
by  the  water  breaking  up  at  high 
temperatures  and  its  hydrogen  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  which  then 
burns  cleanly.  Which  explanation  is 
true  is  not  known.  The  water  does 
not  interfere  with  lubrication. 


TRACTOR  ECONOMY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

The  tractor,  used  as  a  steel  horse, 
uses  about  50  per  cent  of  its  power 
propelling  itself  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  more  to  pull 
implements  empty.  This  makes  it 
only  30  per  cent  efficient  in  actual 
work.  A  cable  plowing  outfit  is  me- 
chanically much  more  eificient,  but 
costs  too  much  investment  to  be  pop- 
ular. Ways  of  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  a  tractor's  power  are  be- 
ing sought.  Meanwhile  what  we 
have  are  the  most  economical  power 
where  they  can  be  used  as  much  as 
200  days  per  year.  This  means  that 
if  your  survey  of  farm  work  shows 
use  for  15  0  days  you  can  safely  add 
one-third  for  uses  you  do  not  fore- 
see, and  it  will  be  good  business  to 
order  one  as  soon  as  you  can  decide 
which  one  you  want. 


WARM  FUEL  WORKS  BEST. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Since  fuel  vaporizes  more  readily 
in  proportion  to  its  temperature,  it 
is  generally  pre-heated  before  it 
reaches  the  cylinder.  This  is  done 
in  most  engines  by  drawing  the  air 
through  a  drum  around  the  exhaust 
pipe.  In  others,  the  fuel  is  heated 
around  the  exhaust  pipe  before  go- 
ing to  the  carbureter.  This  is  sel- 
dom practiced  now!  It  is  dangerous. 
The  other  system  is  to  heat  the  mix- 
ture in  some  similar  way. 


SHUT  OFF  DISTILLATE  FIRST. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  stopping  the  tractor  at  night, 
shut  the  fuel  off  first  to  avoid  leav- 
ing any  of  it  in  the  cylinder.  You 
can't  start  on  distillate  in  the  morn- 
ing anyway,  and  if  yon  leave  distil- 
late in  the  cylinder  all  night  it  is 
likely  to  cut  the  lubricating  film  and 
run  into  the  crank  case,  where  it 
will  dilute  and  break  down  the  oil 
there.  Gasoline  is  not  so  bad  this 
way  because  it  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  remain  as  vapor. 


DISTILLATE  REQUIRES  HEAT. 

An  automobile  running  up  hill  all 
the  time  could  burn  distillate  because 
it  would  have  a  uniform  load  and 
keep  up  the  temperature.  But  in 
practice  the  speed  and  temperature 
vary  too  greatly.  The  tractor  has 
nearly  enough  uniform  speed,  so  its 
motor  can  be  governor-controlled  to 
practically  the  same_  revolutions  per 
minute  all  the  time. 


Buy  Now — Save  $105 

The  price  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor  now  is  $1,495,  F.  O.  B., 
Berkeley— July  1st  it  will  be  $1,600.  We  have  purchased  100 
Cleveland  Tractors,  which  we  can  deliver  at  $1,495,  F.  O.  B., 
Berkeley.    It  is  a  case  of  first  come  first  served. 

We  have  sold  over  200  tractors  in  Northern  California  since 
last  fall.  A  number  of  large  users  have  given  us  their  second 
and  third  orders. 

SPECIFICATIONS  IN  BRIEF: 

Motor:  Four-cylinder,  3  3-4  in.  bore  by  S  1-2  in.  stroke.  Protected 
overhead  valves.  Horsepower:  12  at  drawbar,  20  at  belt-pulley.  Length: 
96  inches.  Width:  50  inches.  Weight:  Less  than  3,200  pounds.  Turning 
Circle:  12  ft.  Track:  Length  (each  side)  50  inches;  width  6  5-8  inches. 
Traction  surface:  more  than  600  square  inches.  Center  to  center  of 
tracks:  38  inches.  Clearance:  12  inches.  BeltPulley:  Diameter  8  inches; 
face,  6  inches.  Suspension:  three-point.  Heavy  duty  roller  bearings 
throughout.    1800  lb.  draw  bar  pull. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  8  1-2  gallons  of  distillate  and  1  1-2  pints 
of  good  grade  lubricating  oil  in  nine  working  hours. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  saves  time  and  labor — it  does  work 
cheaper  and  better.  It  makes  possible  larger  and  better  crops.  It  en- 
ables you  to  do  your  part  for  the  government  and  make  money  for  your- 
self. 

Does  not  pack  the  soil.  Works  on  all  kinds  of  farm  land.  Pulls  a 
six  horse  load  and  moves  50  percent  faster.  Operates  successfully  on 
20  to  25  percent  grades. 


Present  Price 

$1495 


F.  O.  B.  BERKELEY 


July  1st  Price 

$1600 


DEALERS: 


W.  E.  Barker,  Fortuna. 
W.  I.  Elliott  Co.,  Sacramento. 
F.  W.  De  Witt,  Marysville. 
Jesse  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Rosa. 
Latham,  Davis  &  Co.,  San  Jose. 


May  Bros.,  2074  Center  St., 

Berkeley. 
McKay-Davis  Co.,  Fresno. 
B.  D.  Van  Nader,  29  S.  Aurora  St., 

Stockton. 


F.  H.  STOW,  Distributor 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


AWARDED 

AOLD^  , 

V%hedal| 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

E>  f~\  |— |     E>|  I  \M  E>C    absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
■»l*WVJI  I     ■        UVI  ■    «J    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

  Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 
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Tulare  Live  Stock  Sales  Pavilion 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Tulare  Is  to  have  a  pavilion  In 
which  sales,  especially  of  purebred 
livestock  of  all  kinds,  may  be  held 
rent  free.  The  object  is  to  attract 
breeders  from  all  over  the  State  to 
see  and  understand  this  county  of 
greatest  livestock  possibilities.  Al- 
ready Tulare  county  is  becoming 
known  as  a  dairying  and  hog  center, 
and  several  notable  sales  have  been 
held.  At  a  meeting  of  about  35 
men,  mostly  local  purebred  breeders, 
May  29,  in  Tulare,  unanimous  sen- 
timent approved  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  raise  funds,  get  a 
location,  and  erect  a  pavilion  to  cost 
around  $4,000.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
site  may  be  secured  on  a  long-term 
lease  at  nominal  rental.  The  Cali- 
fornia Sales  and  Pedigree  Co.  had 
already  agreed  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing to  donate  at  least  $200.  The 
Tulare  County  Duroc  Breeders'  As- 
sociation had  raised  about  $600 
among  its  members  for  this  purpose. 
Several  other  individual  subscrip- 
tions were  made  and  the  committee 
was  named  as  follows,  the  chairman 
not    having   been   named:      R.  H. 


Whitten,  Terra  Bella,  Poland-Chinas 
and  Holsteins,  secretary  California 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association; 
J.  K.  Macomber,  Tipton,  horses  and 
Poland-Chinas;  R.  F.  Guerin,  VI- 
salia,  Holsteins  and  Poland-Chinas; 
W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  Holsteins; 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Holsteins;  R. 
C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  Holsteins  and 
Durocs,  secretary  Tulare  County 
Duroc  Breeders'  Association;  Dr. 
Jos.  Scroggs,  Tulare,  Jerseys;  A. 
A.  Jenkins,  Tulare,  Jerseys;  Pres- 
ident G.  C.  Burnett  of  the  Tulare 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  M.  C. 
Zumwalt  of  the  Tulare  Board  of 
Trade.  Greatest  co-operation  of  the 
city  merchants  with  the  breeders 
and  other  farmers  was  manifest,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the 
pavilion  will  be  erected  within  a 
few  months.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  auction  a  Red  Cross  cake;  but 
when  the  bids  had  reached  $9  the 
suggestion  was  acted  on  for  each 
man  present  to  donate  a  dollar  and 
help  eat  the  cake.  In  this  way  it 
brought  $37,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross. 


PACKWOOD  FARM  TO  SELL 
MILKERS. 


W.  P.  Mitchell  of  the  Packwood 
Farm,  Visalia,  contemplates  selling 
all  of  the  60  Holsteins  of  milking 
age  next  May  at  public  auction  on 
account  of  labor  scarcity.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's herd  sire,  Prince  Hiske  Wal- 
ker, has  a  full  sister  with  a  record 
of  34.25  pounds  butter.  He  is  a  half 
brother  to  De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead 
Walker.  Most  of  the  cows  are  to 
be  tested  this  fall  if  a  competent 
herdsman  can  be  secured.  A  record 
recently  finished  is  that  of  Pasa- 
ripple,  a  25-pound  daughter  of  a 
23.16-pound  cow,  whose  three-quar- 
ters sister  made  24  pounds.  Another 
one,  bought  at  Guerin's  sale,  made 
over  21  pounds  as  a  three-year-old. 
Two  heifer  twins  out  of  a  24-pound 
cow  made  17  and  20  pounds  each  as 
three-year-olds.  Edith  Helena  has 
a  31.68  record  and  another  has  made 
26  pounds.  There  is  considerable 
Hotaling  blood  in  the  herd,  which 
is  composed  of  fine  typey  cows. 


GINN  &  SON  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 

W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son  of  Corcoran 
have  set  June  25  as  the  date  of  a 
Holstein  sale  at  which  they  will 
auction  a  dozen  typey,  well-grown 
young  registered  bulls  not  many 
months  from  service  age,  along  with 
a  couple  of  good  registered  cows,  a 
couple  of  heifers  and  two  heifer 
calves.  All  of  Mr.  Ginn's  young 
stock  is  by  bulls  bought  from  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  after  investigating 
the  production  and  type  of  their 
dams.  Here  will  be  a  good  chance 
to  pick  up  fine  blood  at  a  reason- 
able price. 


TEP ARIES  IN  ORCHARD  FOR 
COWS. 

Dry  tepary  bean  straw  with  milo 
silage  was  found  last  yea,r  by  T.  B. 
King,  Holstein  breeder  of  Visalia, 
to  be  fine  dairy  feed.  The  tepary 
straw  is  next  in  value  to  alfalfa  hay 
in  his  opinion.  The  cows  preferred  it 
to  well-cured  milo  fodder,  and  the 
horses  also  took  to  it.    Mr.  King  had 


Kinder**  Solaea*  Parne.  owned  by  the  Toyon  Farm  AsHoeiatlon.  This 
of  33.38  pounds  butter  In  seven  days. 


cow  has  a  record 


You  Don't  Permit  Your 
Hired  Man  to  Throw 

Away 
Cream 


THEN,  why  let  him  waste  your  cream  by 
using  a  fixed-feed  separator  ?  The  moment 
a  fixed-feed  separator  is  turned  under  speed  it 
begins  to  lose  cream.  This  loss  averages  10  lbs. 
per  cow  yearly.  And  tests  have  proved  that 
only  one  person  out  of  20  keeps  up  a  fixed  speed.  Elim- 
inate this  cream  waste  by  installing  a 

SHARPLES 

C ' SUCTION  —  FEED  n 
REAM  SEPARATOR 

Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed!  It 
is  trie  only  separator  that  will  do  this, 
as  Suction- feed  is  an  exclusive  Sharpies 

feature.  Sharpies  Tubular  Bowl  has 
double  the  skimming  force  of  any  other; 
yet  is  easy  to  turn.  Containing  only  one 
piece  and  no  discs,  it  is  by  far  the  easiest 
to  clean.  Over  a  million  dairymen  are 
using  Sharpies  Separators.  Why  not 
you?  Write  for  catalog  to  nearest  o£Kc«, 
addressing  Dept.  31 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Hikers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily. 
Branches:         Chicago         San  Francisco         Torrato  oc-1% 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

25  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  and  Bulls 

TIIRKE  COWS  with  records  from  30  to  over  33  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
TWO  COWS  with  rei-ords  above  29  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
TWO  COWS  with  records  above  28  pounds  butter  in  7  days 
THREE  COWS  with  yearly  records  above  1000  pounds  buUer. 
THIRTY-EIGHT  COWS  with  yearly  records  up  to  over  1000  pounds  butter. 
I  in  k  DACOHTERS  OF  IOXARO  UK  KOL  with  yearly  records  up  to  over  900  panaris 
butter. 

THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ALCARTRA  rOLKADOT  CORRECTOR,  sire  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 

with  yearly  records  up  to  over  900  pounds  butter. 
FOUR  DAUGHTERS  OF  DE  KOL  BURKE,  one  of  them  with  a  32-pound  four-year-old 

record. 

FOUR  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  GEIXCHE  WALKER,  including;  Miss  Gelsehe  Walker 

Korndyko.  former  State  record  junior  two-year-old. 
THREE   DAUGHTERS  OF  SEGIS  PONTIAC   DE  KOL  KURKE.  including  a  19-pound 

junior  two-year-old  and  a  20-pound  first  calf  junior  three-year-old. 


The  entire  list  of  100  tows  are  bred, 
most  of  them,  to  King;  Mead  of  Riverside. 
Prince  Gelsehe 
Walker  and  King 
Moreo  Alcartra. 
The  balance  are 
bred  to  Sir  Aaggip 
Do  Kol  Acme  and 
King  Korndyke 
Pontino  20th. 

There  are  at 
least  15  fresh 
cows  in  the  lot 
and  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  five 
and  six  months 
along  in  calf  to 
thu  sires  noted 
above. 

There  are  some 
of   the   most  fa- 
mous producers  in  the  MorriB  herd  in  this 
sale,  cows  whose  daughters  are  being  re- 


tained ii 
There 


CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 

THE  OWNERS  BELIEVE  THAT 
EVERY  ANIMAL  OFFERED  IS  A 
BREEDER,  BUT  NO  ANIMAL  IN 
THIS  SALE  IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
BE  A  BREEDER. 

NO  ANIMAL  IN  THIS  SALE  IS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  WILL  BE  SOLD  AB- 
SOLUTELY WITHOUT  RESERVE  OR 
LI  Ml  r. 


the  herd  as  breeding  females, 
are    many    highly    bred  young 
cows,  sat*  In  calf 
to  the  great  Mor- 
ris herd  fares. 

There  are  unite 
a  number  of 
highly  bred  cows, 
with  large  of- 
ficial and  semi- 
official  r  e  c  o  r  ds. 
that  have  blem- 
ished udders  and 
will  unauestion- 
ably  sell  at  prices 
that  will  make 
them  a  wonder- 
fully rood  invest- 
ment. 

All     of  these 
will   be   sold  at 
publio    auction    on    State    Pair  Grounds. 
Sacramento.  California,  for 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 

Thursday,  July  11,  1918 

CATALOG  NOW  IN  PREPARATION.     WRITE  FOR  tfNE. 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

1.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres.  L.  Heches,  Sales  Homager 

Sacramento,  California. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1801-3-0  So.  Main  St.,  Lee  Angeles,  Col. 


REDWOOD  TAXES.. 
86  rears  in  this  business  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  Tou  set 
as  your  ewn  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent  Tanks  from  300  gallons  ts 
10.000  gallons  in  stock  A  slock 
tank  0x2  ft..  flO.  For  hot  ell- 
aaates  get  my  patent  tank  Refer 
ence:  Farmers  A  Merchants  Bans 
ef  Stockton  Phone  ?M7 
R.  P.  WILSON,      Stockton,  OaL 
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ten  acres  of  young  orchard  in  which 
he  grew  200  sacks  of  teparies  last 
year,  planting  eight  rows  per  center. 
The  trees  are  24  feet  apart.  Forty 
acres  of  teparies  will  be  planted  this 
year. 

PUREBREDS  ON  SHARES. 

B.  M.  Hargis  of  Tulare,  whose 
Poland-China  foundation  stock  was 
obtained  from  Bernstein,  Ross  and 
Trewhitt  of  Hanford,  has  a  system 
of  letting  out  not  more  than  four 
registered'  sow  pigs  to  each  of  va- 
rious neighbors.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  half  of  the  pigs  are  re- 
turned. Thus  stock  is  exchanged 
for  feed  and  labor,  which  are  scarce, 
and  registered  animals  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  neighborhood  to 
prove  their  superiority. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 
Grand  Champion  Bull 

GOLDEN  MAIDEKIN  BOY 

Sired  by  Alva  Lady's  La  Foss 
Boy.  Has  won  blue  ribbon  wher- 
ever shown.  We  believe  this  Jersey 
bull  to  be  one  of  the  finest  indi- 
viduals on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn 


F.  WILLIAMS 

California 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papere.  Service  Bulls  from  cows 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fe- 
males. Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
Young    bulls    from   dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bolls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKBTT,  Ceres,  Cal. 


ABSOR 


BINE 


STOPS 
_J  LA  MEM  CSS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.  SO  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  sumps. 

W. F. YOUNG,  P. D. F..  SGTempis St.,Sprlnorield. Mass. 


IMPORTANT  MEETING  OF  CAT- 
TIEMEN. 


The  meeting  of  range  cattlemen 
to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm 
on  June  27  and  28  is  a  meeting  to 
which  the  county  organizations 
throughout  the  State  are  sending 
three  or  more  delegates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  State-wide  or- 
ganization of  the  beef  cattlemen  of 
California. 

With  the  beef  cattle  industry  of 
the  State  in  a  more  or  less  critical 
condition  on  account  of  the  inevit- 
able food  shortage  and  the  unusual 
range  of  prices  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, this  is  counted  to  be  a  most 
important  meeting,  the  outcome  of 
which  may  have  a  significant  bear- 
ing on  the  future  development  of 
the  cattle  industry. 


WHO  CAN  BEAT  THIS  HOG? 

Superintendent  E.  Lewis  of  the 
R.  H.  Whitten  Ranch,  near  Terra 
Bella,  and  W.  Higgins,  in  charge  of 
the  hog  department,  read  about  a 
great  boar,  recently  imported  from 
the  East,  measuring  at  eight  months 
old  52  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to 
tail,  and  29  inches  tall.  They  be- 
lieved that  Whitten's  Big  Bob  would 
beat  that,  and  they  last  week  meas- 
ured him  at  the  same  age.  Bob  In 
only  fair  condition  weighed  350 
pounds,  stood  33  inches  high,  and 
measured  56  inches  from  nose  to 
tail.  He  was  five  months  old  when 
brought  from  the  East  and  has 
gained  45  to  50  pounds  average  per 
month  ever  since.  The  first  month's 
gain  was  79  pounds. 


VETERAN  STOCKMAN  PASSES. 


"Uncle  Jimmy"  McCord  has  passed 
on.  A  highly  respected,  trusted, 
constructive  breeder  of  fine  animals, 
his  life  work  counted  for  much  in 
the  advancement  of  California  agri- 
culture. We  well  remember  the  fre- 
quent, almost  affectionate,  saluta- 
tions with  which  he  was  constantly 
greeted  at  his  exhibit  during  the 
last  Hanford  Fair.  He  had  lived  a 
long,  active  life  and  the  end,  he 
knew,  was  not  many  years  ahead. 
One  of  his  principles  in  livestock 
raising  may  well  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  us — get  your  feed  first,  then 
get  your  stock.  Do  not  get  fine 
stock  and  then  lose  your  opportunity 
for  lack  of  proper  feed. 


PROPER    SUMMER  ATTENTION 
FOR  THE  COWS. 


(Continued  from  page  724.) 
house  and  hunt  for  what  they  want. 
They  are  going  to  wait  until  they 
see  it  offered,  and  the  one  who  an- 
nounces what  he  has  for  sale  is  go- 
ing to  cop  their  coin.  Why  not  be 
that  one? 

If  I  told  you  how  much  business 
my  blackboard  sign  has  brought  me 
you  would  brand  me  as  the  cham- 
pion liar  of  seventeen  counties  and 
would  consign  me  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, so  I  won't  attempt  to  give  you 
any  figures.  But  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  blackboard  furnishes  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  means  I  know 
of  for  selling  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  ranch  products,  and  the  farmer 
who  does  not  use  one  Is  letting 
many  golden  dollars  slip  through 
his  fingers. 


Tulare  county  breeders  have 
pledged  themselves  to  hold  a  con- 
signment auction  sale  of  purebreds 
in  Tulare  this  fall,  according  to 
Alex.  Whaley. 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  teqvest 


Waste  Nothing 

This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker"  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  "cream 
slacker "  methods  of  slumming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  (or  you  riant 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RIO  MONTE  RANCH 

Dairy  Herd  at  Auction 

This]  herd  includes  65  high  grade,  heavy  producing 
Holstein  cows.  There  will  also  be  sold  ranch  stock,  farm 
implements  and  machinery. 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  Ranch  JUNE  14. 

Ranch  is  located  on  Grayson  Road,  8  miles  from  Modesto. 

For  further  particulars  write. 


Q.  H.  UMBSEN, 


20  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


San  Francisco 


IININISFAIU  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Our  herd  of  registered  Shorthorns  has 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  Htraln*  of  the  breed  and 
Is  being  developed  along  the  same  lines  In 
our  hands.    The  herd  Is  headed  by 

GLENSEDE  ROYAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  1913  International 
and  grand  champion  at  Panama-I'aclQc  Kx- 
position. 

Sired  by  him  and  ont  of  large  cows  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sal*  a 
few  choice  young  bulls. 

Our  entire  herd  Is   tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kelloeg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

OI.KNSmK  ROYAL  408185  66'  ' 

Grand  Champion  Sacramento,  1016 |  Modesto.  1017  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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Stock,  Grain  and  Fruit  Work  Together 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Hogs,  cows,  alfalfa,  grain,  and 
orchard  work  together  on  the  Oak 
Knoll  Ranch,  owned  by  The  H.  C. 
Melone  Co.  of  Napa.  About  900 
acres  of  level  land,  besides  hill  cattle 
range,  includes  360  acres  of  orchard, 
mostly  prunes.  The  prunes  pay  best, 
but  the  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle  help 
the  prunes.  Beautiful  grain  fields 
are  now  green  and  tall,  making  fine 
heads,  for  the  harvest  which  our 
country  needs.  Many  of  those  are 
thriving  so  well  because  they  are 
planted  this  year  on  fields  that  have 
been  fertilized  by  many  years'  pas- 
turage. Other  fields  are  planted  to 
corn  for  the  hogs  and  cattle.  The 
ranch  produces  practically  all  the 
feed  used.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  hogs,  in  the  face  of  labor 
and  feed  shortage.  Mr.  Melone  and 
Superintendent  Edington  have  in- 
creased their  registered  ChesterWhite 
herd  from  twelve  to  eighteen  sows, 
though  it  looks  like  the  young  sons 
of  both  men  might  have  to  help  do 
the  work.  The  cattle  include  range 
beef  stock  and  a  large  herd  of  dairy 
stock,  among  which  are  about  a 
dozen  registered  Ayrshire  cows  and 
a  fine  Ayrshire  bull. 

STOCK   FERTILIZES  ORCHARD. 

How  does  the  stock  help  the  or- 
chard? A  cement  tank,  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  holding  500 
tons  of  manure,  was  built  so  its  sides 
are  as  high  above  ground  as  the  low 
manure  spreader.  A  roof  over  it 
keeps  off  the  sun,  so  there  is  no 
leaching  and  but  little  drying  out. 
The  floor  slopes  to  a  line  across  its 
center.  Manure  from  the  barns  is 
dumped  by  manure  carriers  into  this 
pit  and  water  is  pumped  over  it.  A 
little  centrifugal  pump  and  electric 
motor  pumps  this  water  from  the 
central  sump  repeatedly  over  the 
manure  to  prevent  its  fire-fanging. 
Much  of  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  the 
pit  nearly  a  year,  so  it  becomes  well 
rotted  but  not  sloppy.  When  time 
permits,  a  man  can  pitch  the  manure 
out  from  either  end,  dry  shod. 
Liquid  collects  at  the  center  and 
may  be  pumped  out  into  a  tank 
wagon.  The  pit  is  too  wide  for  eco- 
nomical handling  this  way  and  Mr. 
Melone  would  prefer  it  only  sixteen 
feet  wide.  All  of  this  fine  manure 
has  been  applied  to  the  orchard. 

It  not  only  helps  the  trees  to 
grow  the  best  paying  product  on  the 
ranch,  but  it  stimulates  growth  of 
weeds  and  vetch.  This  latter  makes 
fine  hog  pasture  on  good  days  in 
winter,  when  the  soil  is  not  so  wet 
that  it  would  be  unduly  packed  by 
the  tramping. 

Fallen  discarded  fruit  also  makes 
fine  hog  feed  in   the  fall  and  the 


hogs  prevent  much  insect  propaga- 
tion by  cleaning  it  up.  Many  or- 
chard diseases  on  other  ranches  live 
and  propagate  on  the  fallen  fruit. 

PIGGERY  SAVES  LABOR. 

The  Oak  Knell  piggery  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  pride.  Located 
four  years  ago  on  the  '>oorest  side- 
hill  soil  of  the  ran,h.  i:  has  been 
most  heal'hy  for  the  pigs,  ha;  s1  read 
manure  without  man  labor  on  land 
that  needed  it  most;  and  now  alu.'fa 
grows  rank  in  alternate  pens,  while 
beets  are  grown  in  some.  It  is  away 
from  casual  vsitors  who  might  bring 
cholera.  There  is  practicalh  no 
hand  work  in  cleaning  after  the  pigs. 
They  are  put  into  alternate  pens 
when  two  or  three  weeks  old.  The 
pens,  100  feet  long  and  25  wide, 
are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  a  feed- 
ing alley  wide  enough  to  drive  a 
wagon  through.  A  cheaply  con- 
structed shed  is  built  at  the  back 
end  of  each  pen  so  the  animals  must 
come  the  full  distance  to  feed  and 
water.  The  shed  floors  slope  from 
front  to  back  about  an  inch  per  foot 
for  drainage.  This  also  causes  the 
sow  to  lie  with  her  back  up  hill,  and 
no  pigs  have  ever  been  squashed  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  back  of 
the  shed.  Four-by-six  guard  rails 
help  protect  the  pigs  and  make  a 
comfortable  seat  for  the  attendant 
who  watches  the  farrowing. 

Water  is  supplied  by  gravity  from 
a  hydrant  in  each  pen.  cement 
troughs  with  small  platforms  being 
used  to  avoid  mud  holes.  A  sow  and 
her  litter  is  left  in  a  pen  until 
weaning  time.  They  also  have  ac- 
cess to  stubble  or  other  pasture  at 
certain  times,  saving  grain  that 
would  otherwise  waste.  After  wean- 
ing, the  pen  is  plowed  up  for  sani- 
tation and  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  on  a  crop  to  be  planted  in 
preparation  for  another  litter.  A 
little  field  of  alfalfa  near  the  pig- 
gery is  kept  to  supply  each  sow  a 
handful  of  green  feed  per  day.  Out- 
door life  and  plenty  of  room  reduce 
danger  of  disease,  and  the  whole 
outfit  could  be  burned  with  but  lit- 
tle loss  if  disease  should  get  in.  It 
seems  a  splendid  way  to  raise  pigs. 


The  prices  of  meat  animals, 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  chickens,  to 
producers  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 3.7  per  cent  from  March  15 
to  April  15;  in  the  past  eight  years 
prices  increased  in  like  period  4.2 
per  cent.  On  April  15  the  index  fig- 
ure of  prices  for  these  meat  animals 
was  about  15.8  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  72.7  per  cent  higher 
than  two  years  ago,  and  78.5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  past 
eight  years  on  April  15. 


Bassett's    Poland  Chinas 

For  many  years  at 
widely  separated  ahow 
rings,  under  man;  dif 
ferent  Judge*  of  Tarring 
type  ideals,  my  Poland 
Chinas  have  been  con 
sistent  prize- winners  M» 
herd  is  large  and  I  cull 
closely  The  animals  sent 
out  as  breeders  are  the 
very  tops  of  a  large 
number  I  KNOW  that  my 
kind  of  Poland-China  is 
a  profitable  farmer's  hog, 
for  I  send  carloads  of 
them  to  the  packer  every 
year  —  uniform  in  size, 
high  in  quality,  quickly 
and  economically  ma 
tured  and  finished. 

Grand  Champion  Pew,  P.  P.  L  E.,  1018;  Sacramrnto,  191  fl.  •SO  CP. 

FATE    DEALING,    OIFORM    EXCELLENCE,   SATISFIED   CUSTOMERS,    BEST  POBK 
PRODUCERS.  RESULT  FROM  TEARS   OF   SELECTIVE  BREEDING. 

/VI.  BA8SETT  Hartford,  Cal. 
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Imp.  King's  Valet 

~  and  35  of  his  daughters.  28  of  them  in  milk  ~ 

Borello's  Golden  Laddie 

~  and  all  of  his  daughters,  moat  of  them  in  milk.  3 

1 14  Daughters  of  Va/efs  King  of  Ll 

Son  of  Imp    King's  Valet  and  Empress  Lass,  all  of  them  in  milk.  — 

—  are  some  of  the  wonderful  sires  and  groups  that  will  feature  the  sale  of  the  famous  S 
S  N.  H.  Locke  Company  herd  of  5 

1 130    Registered  Jerseys  J30f 

 AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  

[Thursday,  June  27,  1918 1 

§  Lockeford,  California 

S  Think  of  this  splendid  herd,  containing  five  grand  champion  females,  every  one  of  ■ 

—  which  will  be  sold.  85  cows  in  milk  and  only  one  •■ow  in  the  entire  lot  with  a  lost  ■» 
3  quarter,  beautiful  heifers  bred  in  the  purple  and  good  enough  individually  to  go  out  ~ 

2  and  win  this  fall  in  our  best  shows,  and  all  of  the:".  i  go  to  the  highest  bidder  S 
~  on  sale  day.  — 

|  BULLS  | 

S  The  lour  grea*  herd  hulls.  Imp    King's  VaVt.  Borello's  Golden  L.ad3te,  trace's  Vox  of  S 

—  Venaderaw  anu  Norma's  Gertie's  Son  of  L..  will  all  be  sold.  ~ 

—  In  addition  there  will  be  at  least  25  choice  bulls  ready  for  service,  ranging  in  age  up  5 

—  to  two  years,  out  of  the  best  cows  in  the  herd  and  all  sons  of  th  •  ;:~"it  nerd  sires.  — 
ZZ  Dairymen  will  have  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  high  class  rem-  eted  Je?-s\  balls  5 
~  as  had  never  before  been  oftcred  in  a  public  sale  in  the  West,  am'  wi.l  and  llie  selec-  S 

—  tion  well  worth  a  long  trip  from  the  remotest  ends  of  the  State  ~ 

—  Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested,  and  sold  subject  to  tuber-  2 

—  culin  re  test  by  the  buyer      Every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale  without  reserve  5 

3  or  limit.  Jj 

=  CATALOG  FREE  ON  Kl  C|I  I  ST.  E 

E  MANAGEMENT  = 

1  California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company  | 


—  J.  M.  Henderson.  Jr  .  President 


C.  L.  Hughes.  Sales  Manager  S 


—  SaTamento.  California.  ~ 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Cushion  Drive 
Takes  the  Shock 

—  adds  lonq  life 
to  This  Cutter 


Anyone  who  has 
seen  the  corn  "shooting"  into 
silo-filler  or  heard  the  crash  on  the 
gears  as  the  loaded  carrier  is  started,  stopped" 
or  reversed  at  full  speed,  knows  what  this  Cush- 
ion of  coil  springs  will  do!  It  absorbs  the  shocks  < 
operation,  prevents  breakage  of  parts,  and  cushions  the  machine  against 
undue  wear  and  tear.   This  is  one  of  the  exclusive  features  of 


"LOOKS  OUT 


FOR  DAD" 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Another  great  Money-Maker  idea  is  the  patented  Safety  Yoke, 
lis  makes  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  get  his  hands  in  the 
feeding  rolls  without  reversing  the  machine  and 
throwing  himself  Out. 

After  investigating  all 
y  Cutters,  we  selected 
he  Money-Makerasbest 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Advancing 
prices,  shortage  of  materi- 
als and  freight  delays 
make  this  a  year 
when  it  is  wise 
to  order  early. 

THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO.  ## 
Indiana  Silo  Dept.,  Salem,  Oregon  n 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  #^  \r**» 

SWAYNE.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Mfgrs.  •»^^G  *-°G^e. 


Richmond.  Ind. 


Money-Maker  Hay  Balers  bring 
big  profits.'  You  ought  to  have  one 
this  year.     Check  Coupon  for 
FREE  Baler  Catalog. 


(P  R  P.) 
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Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Mi-Nog  Hera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 


Does  away  with  tbe  risks  that 
necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  is  not  germ-free. 

It  Is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum,  is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  in- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  c.c.  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  Is  just  as  efficient 
as  100  c.c  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

Bat  we  make  the  old  type  serum, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  «e  have  sold  several 
million  c.c  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  compliilnt  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  its  use. 

So.  whether  you  use  tbe  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
will  be  getting* the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  scrum  may  be 
"clarified,"  or  "clear,"  and  still 
not  be  serin  fltrec.  Such  a 
serum  Is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Refined  Serum  Is  not  only 
clear  but  It  is  Germ  Free. 


Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

'•Hog  Cholera  Prevention."  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  tbe  lat- 
ter you  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  should 
be  employed. 

Prices. 

Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog   Cbolera    Serum    is    2  M> 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's   Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  1V4  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  witli  either  type  of  serum, 

is  supplied  at  lVz  cents  per  c.c. 

It  Is  dependable. 

We  prepay  shipping?  charges. 

Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  him  to  be 
llbcrnl  in  estlinnllng  tbe 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  fine. 

Should  he  be  prejudiced  In  favor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 

,  ent  that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us. 
You  will  get  "Cutter's' 
promptly,  prepaid. 


Tb«  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u    9.  LICENSED) 

**rho  Laboratory  Thai  Knows  How" 


I  AMWORTliS 

(The  Bacon  Bog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock   and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM. 
W     O     l',„.„„      I'm,  WniMllnnlt  <'■•' 


H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  recently  sold 
two  registered  Duroc-Jersey  boars 
to  the  Eucalyptus  Ranch  of  Willows. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MILO  MAIZE  FOR 
HOGS. 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Swine  Breeders'  Association, 
held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
May  16.  a  milo  maize  feeding  ex- 
periment was  concluded  by  Prof.  C.t 
M.  Vestal.  Five  lots  of  eight  pigs 
each  were  fed  in  different  ways. 
Lot  1  received  whole  milp  heads; 
lot  2  ground  milo  heads;  lot  3 
soaked  milo  gtfain;  lot  4  ground 
milo  grain;  lot  5  ground  barley. 
Tankage  was  supplied  to  all  lots. 
The  results  for  the  respective  lots 
were  as  follows: 


Average  daily  grain  in  pounds : 
.78  .90     .     .99  1.00 


r.26 


Grain  consumed  for  100  pounds  gain: 

5.84        5.44        6.88        5.36        4  R0 
Tankage  consumed  for  100  pounds  gain: 

.48  .54  .18  .25  .25 

Returns  for  100  pounds  of  grain: 
$3. 08      83.20      83.12      $3.43  83.91 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  grain  was  not  se- 
cured, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  hogs  were  fed  in  a  dry 
lot.  Had  they  been  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, or  had  alfalfa  or  other  rough- 
age been  furnished,  there  would 
have  been  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Also,  hogs  are  bringing  a  better 
price  today  than  when  this  test  was 
being  conducted,  while  grain  is  no 
higher. 

One  lot  of  hogs  was  fed  barley 
for  comparative  purposes,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  lot  proved  the 
most  profitable  of  all.  Prof.  Vestal, 
however,  does  not  consider  this  suf- 
ficient proof  that  barley  is  superior 
to  corn  for  finishing  off  hogs.  He 
favors  milo,  .But  believes  that  a  bet- 
ter supplement  than  tankage  can  be 
found,  and  that  when  it  is  used  the 
results  will  be  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  barley  and  tankage. 

But  the  experiment  does  prove 
that  ground  grain  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  whole  grain,  no  matter 
whether  the  latter  is  fed  dry  or 
soaked.  And  it  also  shows  the 
farmer  that  in  these  days  of  high 
grain  prices  he  must  feed  his  hogs 
liberally  of  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
crops  in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory 
showing.  However,  it  should  be 
added  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  authorities  present  that  bar- 
ley will  drop  to  $2.50  this  winter, 
and  that  hogs  will  go  up  to  $20. 
This  will  give  the  farmer  a  broad 
margin  for  profit,  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  discouraging  features  of 
the  past  year  the  outlook  for  hog 
raisers  never  looked  quite  so  bright 
as  it  does  at  present. 


SEBAST0P0L  PIG  CLUB  CONTEST. 

June  1  was  a  great  day  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Sebastopol 
schools  and  surrounding  district,  as 
it  was  the  day  for  the  pig  club  con- 
test. The  dads  learned  a  good  many 
things  from  their  boys  and  girls. 
While  the  farmers  have  complained 
that  they  could  not  raise  hogs  on 
the  high  priced  feed  at  a  profit,  the 
boys  were  there  with  the  goods  and 
figures  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 
Those  hogs  were  worth  going  miles 
to  see  and  there  were  buyers  there 
from  a  distance,  looking  for  good 
hogs.  Harold  Meyers  carried  off 
three  first  prizes  and  one  third  prize 
on  a  white  pig,  winning  $17.50.  • 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


BARON   DUKE   201ST,   GRAND   CHAMPION   AT   OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


"Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSDIRES 


Wherever  They  Show" 


WIN  at  the  California  State  Pair.  1917 — 26  awards. 
"11"  including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 

WIN  at  the  Oregon  State  Pair,  1917—10  Flrati 

"11"  and  6  Championship* 


at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. — Grand 
"  ,l"  Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  14  other  award! 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Younr  boars  ready  for  service,  aired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th,  out  of  Riverby  Prince  as.  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  silt*  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONTELENA  HERD  gf 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  Dreed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Best  is  Good  Enough 
for  You 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


High  Orion  221U29  has  a  refused  price  of  S3. 500:  Great  Wonder  180089.  Grand 
Champion  at  Iowa;  Giant  Invincible  208823,  heads  Waltnieyers  Iowa  herd;  King  Orion 
Cherry  80705.  first  Junior  Yearling,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  King  of  OrionH  240340,  high- 
est priced  pig  ever  sold;  Model  Crimson  Wonder  181217.  a  noted  prize  winner;  Rusticl's 
Model  205512,  second  place  at  Nebraska. 

<;i:t  ONE  of  their  pigs. 

H.  P.  Slocum  and  Sons 

Willows,  California 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Live*  took  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  mend  on  postal  cards,  note*  retard-  I 
Ins  then-  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  aerw  stock,  etc  I 


The  Dairy. 
A  handy  barn  means  saving  steps. 
See  If  you  can't  make  some  improve- 
ments that  will  make  chore  work 
easier. 

The  Tagufl  Ranch  Holstein  Junior 
herd  sire.  King  Sadie  Vale  Rose,  has 
now  taken  place  at  the  head  of  the 
herd,  having  developed  into  a  fine 
typey  animal,  from  which  they  al- 
ready have  a  few  calves. 

Federal  statistics  indicate  that  if 
the  production  of  our  23,000,000 
dairy  cows  should  be  increased  50 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  the  addition 
to  our  national  wealth  of  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  per  annum. 

T.  B.  King  of  Visalia,  whose  Hol- 
stein foundation  stock  is  of  Henger- 
veld  De  Kol  blood,  largely  from  R. 
P.  Guerin,  is  reaching  out  for  a 
wider  market  than  the  local  dairy- 
men who  have  been  buying  his  sur- 
plus. 

Kings  Lass  of  S.  B.,  a  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  "VT.  G.  Gurnett  of  Orland. 
only  daughter  of  Empress  Lass  and 
Kings  Valet,  has  completed  her  test 
for  first  re-entry  in  class  AA.  She 
made  620.84  pounds  fat  in  360 
days. 

A.  J.  Pellerin  of  Tulare,  who  has 
a  Holstein  two-year-old  grandson  of 
Oolantha  Johanna  Lad  and  about  a 
dozen  registered  young  females,  ex- 
pects to  sell  hit  grade  cows  and  buy 
a  few  outstanding  registered  females 
about  next  fall. 

An  additional  class  for  Jerseys  has 
been  provided  by  the.  State  Fair 
management  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Jersey  Association.  Prizes  are 
offered,  $26  for  first  award,  $20  for 
second,  and  $16  for  third,  best  five 
cows  in  milk.  The  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  has  added  to  these  prizes  a 
special  oup. 

Cornell  University,  (N.  Y.)  has 
one  of  the  greatest  cows  the  Holstein 
breed  boasts.  She  is  named  Glista 
Hrnestine  and  was  bred  and  devel- 
oped by  the  university.  In  seven 
days  this  remarkable  cow  made 
35.96  pounds  of  butter  from  823 
pounds  of  milk,  and  for  thirty  days 
made  149.81  pounds  of  butter  from 
3285.9  pounds  of  milk. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  said.  "He  who  aids 
la  the  production  of  food  is  doing  a 
noble  work,"  and  as  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows  hold  all  world 
recorda  for  both  milk  and  butter 
production  over  all  breeds,  the  dis- 
semination of  this  knowledge  is  of 
the  very  greatest  possible  importance 
la  the  upbuilding  both  of  our  food 
production  and  of  our  national 
wealth. 

The  Maplewoode  Ranch  of  Calis- 
toga  has  just  completed  a  new  barn, 
with  box  stalls,  in  which  their  Hol- 
stein cows  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  good  official  records.  All  but 
one  of  them  already  have  official" 
records  over  20  pounds  and  Princess 
Leo  Altje  De  Kol  is  expected  to 
make  orer  30  pounds  in  the  new 
barn.  This  is  the  first  year  alfalfa 
has  been  available. 

J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  are  putting  on 
test  two  daughters  of  King  Mead  of 
Riverside,  a  junior  two-year-old  and 
a  junior  three-year-old.  The  latter 
made  a  17-lb.  record  as  a  junior 
two-year -old.  A  daughter  of  King 
Mead,  now  on  test,  a  month  after 
calving  is  making  2%  pounds  of 
fat  per  day.  Mr.  Harlan  reports  the 
sale  of  a  Holstein  bull  to  H.  L.  An- 
derson of  Monterey. 

The  Bonita  Stock  Farm  of  Lodl 
recently  shipped  20  young  regis- 
tered Holstein  bulls  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  to  head  dairy  herds  in  that 
section.  They  also  report  recent 
sales  of  bulls  as  follows:  One  each 
to  A.  B.  Lawson,  BIk  Grove;  to 
Staten  Island  Land  Co. ;  Frank  Costa, 
Lodi;  C.  B.  Patton,  Woodland;  and 
Pete  Palleson,  Woodland.  The  Bo- 
nita Stock  Farm  sold  to  the  James 
Ranch,  Fresno,  a  four-year -old  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallion. 

No  prettier,  more  uniform  bunch 
of  registered  Holstein  heifers  will  be 


seen  in  many  a  day  than  27,  about 
a  year  old,  being  developed  by  R.  F. 
Guerin  of  Visalia.  They  are  all  out 
of  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  mostly  by  Sir 
Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac,  a  son  of 
Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld.  The  latter 
bull  had  91  A.  R.  0.  daughters  last 
fall,  including  13  above  30  pounds. 
One  heifer  is  by  Morris'  King  Morco 
Alcartra.  Eleven  heifer  calves  are 
also  coming  on  for  the  herd  Mr. 
Guerin  expects  to  operate  later. 

The  Rio  Monte  Ranch,  near  Mo- 
desto, consisting  of  530  acres,  has 
been  sold  and  will  be  subdivided  into 
20-  and  40-acre  tracts  of  alfalfa  and 
river  bottom  lands.  This  ranch  has 
been  owned  by  the  Brobeck  family 
for  many  years  and  has  been  highly 
developed.  W.  I.  Brobeck  is  a  San 
Francisco  attorney  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  the  ranch  the  super- 
vision and  attention  it  demanded, 
therefore  decided  to  sell.  The  stock, 
implements  and  machinery  of  the 
ranch  will  be  sold  at  public  auction 
on  the  premises  on  June  14.  The  dairy 
herd  is  well  known  and  comprises 
65  head  of  high-grade  Holsteins. 

A  very  successful  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle  was  held  at  Orland  last  month. 
H.-  H.  Samuels  of  Portland  consigned 
27  head.  They  brought  an  average 
of  about  $200.  The  top  price  was 
$700  for  a  young  cow.  Most  of  the 
stock  was  sold  to  Orland  breeders. 
Dr.  Hand  bought  two  head,  includ- 
ing a  prize  winning  heifer;  A.  J. 
Morey  bought  two  heifers  and  two 
calves;  Guy  Bougher  six  head,  in- 
cluding a  yearling  bull.  Other  buy- 
ers were  C.  A.  Whitsett,  W.  G.  Gur- 
nett, John  A  Harriger,  G.  Strauss, 
F.  Nickel,  J.  J.  Cornwell.  Ord  L. 
Leachman  managed  the  sale  and  as- 
sisted in  the  ring.  Col.  J.  W.  Hughes 
was  auctioneer. 

Ten  cows  recently  tested  for  W.  J. 
Higdon  of  Tulare  by  H.  L.  Redd 
Rave  the  following  results:  32  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  81,  28,  26,  two 
24s,  a  24.69  three-year-old.  a  20- 
pound  two-year-old,  a  19.72-pound 
ten  and  a  half-year-old,  and  a  20- 
pound  four-year-old.  Four  cows 
were  tested  officially  for  60  days 
and  are  being  continued  for  yearly 
semi-official  recorda  Coloma  Beauty 
Buttermaid  produced  94.56  pounds 
butter  and  2268  pounds  milk  in 
30  days  as  a  three-year-old.  Her- 
tinga  Willis  made  24.35  pounds  of 
butter  in  7  days.  194  pounds  in  60 
days,  and  310  pounds  in  8125  pounds 
milk  in  100  days.  Madrigal  Mooike 
2nd  has  been  on  test  120  days.  She 
holds  the  State  two-year-old  100-day 
heifer  record  of  261  pounds  butter 
in  7490  pounds  milk.  She  gave  80 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  made 
20.46  pounds  butter  in  576  pounds 
milk  in  7  days,  five  weeks  after 
calving.  A  good  test  barn  is  to  be 
built  this  fall. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto, 
recently  sold  six  young  Hereford 
bulls  to  Russell  Hesse  to  go  on  his 
range  in  Tulare  county. 

Governor  Cantu  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia is  deeply  interested  in  the  proj- 
ect for  improving  the  breed  of  range 
cattle  in  the  Colorado  delta  region. 

It  Is  proposed  by  California  cat- 
tlemen that  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Davis  on  June  28  something  like 
a  uniform  price  for  fat  cattle  be 
agreed  upon.  Delegates  from  all  the 
cattle  counties  of  the  State  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

Silage  is  to  replace  beet  pulp  on 
the  ranches  of  Miller  &  Lux.  Three 
silos  of  150  tons  capacity  each  have 
recently  been  completed  in  Santa 
Clara  County  and  many  more  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Corn  will  be 
the  principal  crop  from  them. 

The  Hammond  Ranch,  near  Chico, 
is  now  running  over  1000  head  of 
cattle.  Mr.  Hammond  has  recently 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Plumas  county  and  will  Increase  the 
number  of  his  cattle.  A  purebred 
herd  is  kept  to  supply  bulla  for  the 
range. 

Delegates  from  tha  various  range 


cattlemen's  local  organizations  will 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration in  Davis,  June  27  and  28, 
to  effect  a  State-wide  federation, 
appoint  committees  to  get  busy  on 
the  various  problems  and  get  action 
on  pressing  matters  of  the  day. 


f        Swine  and  Swinemen. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  is  breed- 
ing 14  Poland-China  brood  sows, 
mostly  of  Bernstein's  stock.  They 
include  last  year's  grand  champion 
sow. 

B.  E.  Nixon's  registered  Berkshire 
hogs  are  being  cared  for  temporarily 


by  Homer  Hewins  of  the  Maplewoode 
Ranch,   near  Calistoga.     They  are 

beauties. 

The  Anchorage  Farms,  Orland,  re- 
cently sold  to  A.  N.  Blackmer  a  fine 
gilt,  a  daughter  of  Star  Leader,  as 
an  addition  to  his  show  herd,.  Mrs. 
Hardy  also  reports  the  sale  of  a 
Berkshire  boar  to  Lou  Hare,  Salinas. 

Will  Bernstein  of  Hanford  has 
sold  his  Poland-Chinas  pretty  short 
and  is  anticipating  difficulty  in  get- 
ting stock  fitted  for  the  fall  fairs; 
but  he  has  suggested  taking  a  few 
of  his  breeding  now  owned  by  R.  F. 
Guerin  to  fill  out  his  show  herd. 


PRINCE  Bl'TTER  ROY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand   Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1B17. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  loot, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individual*  or  carload  lota. 
Price*  reasonable.  C*rre«s>ondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL.          Breeder  and  Importer. 


P  K  •  JB - JC  •  *-lC  -  JB-K  •  »-K  •  5-K  -  JB'K  *"K.  -  J8-K.  -  J9  K.  -  JB  X  -       -  »  K, •  »  '<. 


For  Retained  Afterbirth 

When  a  cow  fail*  to'Vlean"  promptly,  she  should  be  flushed  out  with  B-E.  A  retained  afterbirth 
neglected  mar  sans*  Abortion  or  Barrenness. 

B-K  a*  a  dou«he  brines  the  afterbirth  naturally — save*  removing  by  hand.  B-K  kills  the  infect" 
inggcrms  nod  foal  odors — heals  the  uterus — removes  slime  and  acid — no  straining— no  irritation, 
B-Kis  much  mora  effective  and  safer  than  lysol,  carboDo  acid,  Lugcl's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  di*- 
i afeetaata,  whiah  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  but  make  it  more  M id. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS':  Send  for  complete  information— "spe-     General  Laboratories 
ciaJ  trial  offer"  and  bulletins  No.  52, "Contagious  Abortion,"  and       3424    So.  Dickinson  St., 
No.  iary'Calf6coure."  Madison,  Wi..,  U.  S.  A 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


Imp.  I  token  May  Kins;,  10171, 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SA1NTEB,  CAUIF7. 
H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 
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An  increase  of  at  least  15  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  hogs  during  the 
year  1918,  to  provide  pork,  which 
with  wheat  is  classed  as  a  leading 
war  food,  is  recommended  in  the 
supplementary  food  production  pro- 
gram for  1918  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 

Forty  purebred  Berkshire  sows  and 
gilts  farrowed  on  the  Anchorage 
Farms  this  spring  raised  an  av- 
erage of  over  eight  pigs  per  litter. 
On  the  James  Mills  Orchard  Co. 
ranch  60  purebred  Berkshire  sows 
raised  an  average  of  eight  and  one- 
half  pigs.  Both  Mrs.  Hardy  of  the 
Anchorage  Farms  and  Superintend- 
ent McCormick  of  the  Mills  com- 
pany ascribe  these  high  averages  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  never  highly 
fitted  their  breeding  animals.  The 
show  herd  of  the  Mills  company  for 
this  fall  will  consist  almost  entirely 
of  young  stock. 

M.  Bassett  of  Hanford  expects  to 
show  a  full  line  of  Poland-China 
hogs  in  all  classes  except  junior 
yearling  at  the  State  Fair,  August 
31  to  September  6;  the  Los  Angeles 
Liberty  Show,  October  20  to  26;  and 
the  San  Francisco  International,  No- 
vember 2  to  10.  He  sold  his  best 
junior  yearling  prospect  to  E.  K. 
Brown  of  Miller  &  Lux.  A  splendid 
prospect  for  championship  is  the 
great  boar,  Model  Fellow.  This  boar 
has  the  deepest  body  we  ever  saw 
and  with  show  fitting  will  make  one 
of  the  heaviest.  He  has  great  bone 
that  will  carry  the  weight  easily. 
Mr.  Bassett  says  he  is  one  of  the 
best  breeders  he  ever  saw.  A  Sep- 
tember son  of  this  boar  is  without 
a  wrinkle  and  will  weigh  nearly  600 
pounds  at  a  year  old,  as  Mr.  Bassett 
believes.  Another  son.  nine  months 
old,  measures  at  least  nine  inches 
around  the  fore  leg  below  the  knee. 
Four  pigs  farrowed  recently  out  of 
the  State  Fair  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion of  last  year  include  two  which 
Mr.  Bassett  declares  are  the  best 
pigs  he  ever  saw.  Their  sire  is 
Model  Chief,  the  splendid  $600  boar 
Mr.  Bassett  got  from  Ohio  a  few 
months  ago. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  PARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKS  II  IRKS — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  hare 
early  Spring  piers  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding:  gome  too  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  Prices 
upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  JCscalon. 
San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception- 
ally fine  gTowthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM,    ORLAND,    CAL. — 

Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering'  of 
weanling  pigs.  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  CALISTOGA, 
CALIFORNIA,  offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall 
and  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  con- 
sistent  with  quality  and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts,  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounlas  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  W.  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Duroe-Jerseys. 


Sheep. 


Tehama  county  expects  a  50  per 
cent  advance  over  last  year's  $1,- 
000,000  wool  crop.  The  advance 
will  be  partly  in  the  price  and  some 
in  the  quantity. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding  stock  scarce.  Next  winter  will 
see  the  greatest  shortage  of  hogs  and  the 
highest  prices  ever  known.  Prepare  now  by 
getting  some  Whitten  Ranch  Poland-Chinas — 
the  prolific,  easy  feeding  money-makers.  Prices 
reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  every- 
thing immune.  Send  for  valuable  free  book- 
let, "Hogs  for  profit."  Ranch  in  Tulare 
county,  but  write  R.  H.  Whitten,  519A  Marsh- 
Strong  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  aired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types."  Write 
for  prices  and  further  information.  J.  H. 
Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 


RANCHO  RTTBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price.  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  Junior  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  June  and  July 
delivery  of  gilts  and  weanlings.  Farmer's 
prices  on  stock  good  enough  for  any  herd. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  R.  R.  1,  Winton.  Cal.  


COMMITTEE      CERTIFIED  DUROCS — El 

Dorado  County  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  Secretary, 
Plaeerville.   


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few  spring 
boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cal.   


BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13's  Taxpayer. 
T  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
Tune  delivery.     F    M    Barney.   Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIO  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — "Blood 
lines  unsurpassed" — Duroc  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clintic  B  and  Golden 
Model  strain.  The  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  •  


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FEED  SHORTAGE  will 
■ell  80  head,  4  to  6  'months,  registered 
Poland-China  pigs,  mostly  gilts.  Specially 
low  price  for  lots  of  ten  or  more.  W.  H. 
Browning,  Woodland. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money-makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  Sc  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
pp.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  .Cal- 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  ____ 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas    W  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon, 
Cal,  _  

POLAND -CHINA   PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
httt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
 Chester  Whites.  . 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows  and 
gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were  far- 
rowed in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred  for 
September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  young  service  boar  that  is  just  13  months 
old.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  nrize- 
wlnninr  otoek.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood  City.  Cal.  j  

DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
ohamnion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


Yorkshires 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Callstoga.  Cal. 


Hampshire* 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son. First  National.  Berkeley.   


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holsteins. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  WILLITS,  CAL., 
offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors'.   


TOYON  FARM  HOI-STEINS — Straight  deep 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  In  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  


HIGH-CI/ASS  HOI.STEINS — I  have  for  salo 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  T.  Guerln.  Vlsalla.  Cal. 


THE  MiCIOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
hulls  for  sale      Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices.  


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


AUCTION   OF   A   COMPLETE   DAIRY — 75 

grade  Holsteins  and  20  grade  Jerseys,  herd  in 
cow  testing  association  for  3  years,  records 
announced  at  sale;  tuberculin  tested  regularly 
for  the  past  7  years,  last  test  February  1, 
1918,  by  a  Deputy  State  Veterinarian;  no 
reactors.  Sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  by 
the  buyer.  Holsteins  mostly  first,  second,  and 
third  calf  granddaughters  of  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac Emperor  and  Lorena  Korndyke,  both 
grand  champion  bulls  at  California  State  Fair. 
Jerseys  bought  as  calves  from  the  noted 
Mitchell  herd  that  has  been  tested  for  butter- 
fat  regularly  for  ten  years.  All  heifers  in 
sale  out  of  dams  that  made  over  300  pounds 
butterfat  in  one  year.  The  herd  has  been 
reduced  half  during  the  past  year,  retaining 
only  the  cows  that  made  over  300  pounds 
butterfat  in  one  year.  Only  two  cows  with 
blemished  udders  in  the  herd.  Cattle  loaded 
on  cars  free  of  charge.  Will  also  sell  one  1-ton 
Remington  ice  machine;  brine  tanks;  pump; 
dairy  equipment,  including  cans  and  jackets 
for  shipping  inspected  milk;  bottling  machine; 
bottles,  etc.;  one  fine  saddle  horse,  weight 
1200  pounds,  and  he  is  a  beauty;  six  Percheron 
colts,  growthy  fellows  with  bone  and  sub- 
stance. Owner  donated  heifer  to  be  sold  for 
benefit  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross  lunch  will 
be  served.  Terms  of  sale:  $100  and  under, 
cash  in  hand;  sums  over  $100,  six  months' 
time  with  bankable  note  at  7  per  cent;  a  dis- 
count of  3  per  cent  for  cash  on  sums  over 
$100  will  be  given.  Sale  will  be  held  on 
Wm.  Watt  Ranch,  2%  miles  northeast  of 
Napa,  California,  at  junction  of  Napa  Soda 
and  Berryessa  Roads,  beginning  promptly  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday.  June  15.  1918. 
Owner,  Wm.  Watt.  Napa:  Auctioneer,  Col.  Cy 
N.    Clark.    Modesto;    Sales    Manager,    C.  L. 

Hughes.  Sacramento.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


BREEDER   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    B.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kouniaa'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A,  B. 
437.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein-Fripsians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


IDEAL 


Green  Feed  Silo 


LEAK  PROOF 


PERMANENT 


STUDY  its  exclusive  features 
of  construction  as  illustrated  in 
our  catalog.  COMPARE  the  Ideal 
with  other  silos.  LEARN  WHY 
the  Ideal  will  conserve  your  feed 
better — bring  you  a  bigger  re- 
turn on  your  investment  than 
the  ordinary  silo  and  do  it  year 
after  year. 


Catalog   on  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


61  Beale  St.  &  San  Francisco 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLaTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No  fe 
males.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOI.STEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Blood.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — Alex 
Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal. 


Jerseys 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  offi- 
cial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale. 


Gnernseys 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edge-moor 
Farm,  San  tee,  Calj   ■ 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — Males  from 
A.  R.  dams.  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National  Bank.  Berkeley.  . 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto. 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys.  Both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshlres 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSH1RES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW   A  YRSHIRES   AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo.  Fay,  Sheridan.  Nevada. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Sprockets  Building.  San 

Francisco 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHOUT- 
horns — Milk  strain.  Choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 


INNI8FAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEKF  CATTLE 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED- HEREFORD* 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thlck-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers,  and  bulls 
for  sale.  Prices  on  application.  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
homs.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND  UNREGISTERED— 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.    Paicines  Ranch  Co.. 

320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.   


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 
W.     J.     BEMMERLY,     Woodland,     Cal. — 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman.  Cal.  


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field,  Cal.   


DOS  HERMANOS  UTILITY  DUROCS — Hans 

Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 
FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  pnre- 
bred  yearling  and  two-year-old  Shropshire 
rams.  Single  or  ear  lots.  Call  or  write  me. 
J  R.  Bloom.  Dixon,  Ca_  


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEVS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  8outh  Pas- 
adena,  Cal. 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importers  of   Hampshire  sheep 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  


HORSES  AND  MUI.ES. 


REGISTERED  PERCIIEKONS — Herd  stnd. 
first  prize,  reserve  champion.  P. -P.  I.  K  . 
1015.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada. 


FOR  SALE — Imported  Percheron  stallion, 
black.     Sure  get.     Geo.  Millerick,  Cazadero, 

Cal.   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  -RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shlres.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writs 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyor  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— Ths» 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.     Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Eighth   and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FEED  FOB  STOCK  may  be  had  on  040- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.    For  free  particular*  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Dairy  cows  and  heifers. 
Also  "California  Noble  Peer."  very  gentle 
registered  bull.  Wm.  C.  Ocste.  Box  183.  Davis. 
Cal. 
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Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


Kansas  Germ  Free  Fluid  Vaccine 


This  anal  is  our  word  of  honor  and 

your  protection.  If  it  la  not  on 
the  label  of  every  bottle  don't  use 
It.  Only  the  original  carries  thia 
signature. 


DENVER.  COLO.    WICHITA.  KANS 
AMARILLO.  TEX. 


For  Blackleg: 

Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Holds  the  record  of  immunising  more  than  a  Hall 
Million  Calvaa  against  Blackleg  with 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends  —  ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 

401  Bryaon  Blk..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYPIELD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  P^lo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       (\  l>  !V\  (\  \I  T  i  A  I   P    <Ti  R.  I).  No.  1 

I>t  ROC'-JKR.SEY    SWINE    Ur\iTlUn  Lf/ALE    WU.     REDWOOD    CITY.  CAI~ 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLAND.  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building- 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  1-1.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

#5  Highgrade  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  75 
10         REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES  1  Q 

Imported  from  Missouri  last  spring-.    For  particulars  address 


MILLER  &  LUX 


Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Furebred  Ewes.  For  further  particulars  call  or  address : 

Phone  No.  25I-F-2  C.  E.  BARNHART  Suisun,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


VETERINARY  QUERIES 

(Answered  by  Dr.  Kdwprd  4.  freely.) 

Subscribers  wishing-  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  si      v„  ■ 
lnZ^™l™l.«?™^  »°™<*  this  department.  Name ™f  address  of  ^bser^  mus! 


,    accompany  each  query 


Horse  Scours  Badly. 

To  the  Editor:  A  horse  12  to  14 
years  old  scours  bad>y  when  not  at 
work,  but  seems  to  pet  over  it  when 
working  steadily.  He  is  more  logy 
and  In  poorer  flesh  than  he  should 
be.  He  is  a  fighter  and  a  medicine 
that  can  be  fed  with  grain  is  pre- 
pared, though  a  drench  can  be  given 
if  necessary. — J.  L.  A.,  Live  Oak. 

Scouring  is  caused  from  some  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels.  The  horse  is 
unable  to  properly  masticate  its  food. 
This  unmasticated  food  irritates  the 
bowels,  hence  the  scouring.  Get  the 
nearest  qualified  veterinarian  to  float 
the  teeth  and  give  the  enclosed  pre- 
scription: Pulverized  dried  iron  sul- 
phate, 8  ounces;  bicarbonate  soda,  1 
pound;  ginger,  4  ounces;  pulverized 


white  oak  bark,  2  ounces.  Mix. 
Give  a  teaspoonTul  in  the  morning 
feed.  • 


Wart  on  Cow's  Teat. 
To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  a  wart  on  a  cow's 
teat.  It  has  been  there  a  long  time. 
Lately  it  has  started  to  grow  and  is 
now  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  is 
tender  and  pains  some.  The  cow 
moves  when  I  amjnilking.  showing 
that  it  is  tender. — J.  H.  W.,  Stock- 
ton. 

Give  one-half  ounce  Fowler's  so- 
lution of  arsenic  in  the  morning  and 
one-half  ounce  at  night  in  the  food 
for  two  weeks.  Wash  once  daily 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  dry  thor- 
oiiKhly.  and  apply  lunar  caustic. 


Miller  &  Lux  Registered  Herds 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


No  more  striking  proof  of  the 
superior  beef  producing  power  of 
purebred  stock  is  likely  to  be  found 
than  the  recent  action  of  Miller  & 
Lux.  After  many  years  of  buying 
registered  bulls  in  the  East  to  use 
on  their  range  cattle,  they  have  re- 
cently undertaken  '  to  supply  their 
own.  E.  K.  Brown,  for  years  a 
buyer  of  Eastern  registered  beef 
#tock.  is  in  charge  of  the  registered 
herds.  Herefords  lead  in  the  en- 
thusiastic interest  of  President  J. 
Leroy  Nickel  of  Miller  &  Lux  Inc. 
The  system  is  to  keep  about  65  reg- 
istered females  on  the  Bloomfield 
Farm.  These  will  supply  registered 
bulls  and  many  females  for  a  herd 
of  1800  to  2000  purebred  unregis- 
tered females  kept  separate  on  spe- 
cial hill  ranges.  Bulls  from  this 
unregistered  but  purebred  herd  will 
supply  all  the  range  cattle. 

These  herds  have  been  really 
started  within  a  year.  The  unreg- 
istered herd  now  numbers  about  300 
females,  from  which  about  240 
calves  were  branded  early  in  June  of 
this  year.  The  registered  females 
are  mostly  two-year-olds.  Most  of 
them  were  selected  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  Middle  West  and  nowhere  in 
California  will  a  more  uniformly 
high  class  bunch  of  smooth,  beefy- 
type  females  be  found  than  the  45 
already  on  that  rye-grass  pasture 
near  Gilroy. 

Whatever  bulls  are  bought  >will 
be  used  three  years  on  the  registered 


herd  and  then  three  years  on  the 
other  purebreds,  and  vice  versa. 
They  may  then  be  used  on  the  range 
cattle  or  sold  to  smaller  farmers. 

A  splendid  lot  of  bulls  are  already 
in  use.  -Discretion  Junior,  used  al- 
ready on  some  of  the  registered 
stock,  was  bought  in  the  East  from 
Thiessen  as  a  calf  about  two  years 
ago.  He  has  developed  into  a  great- 
boned  animal  with  a  good  back  line, 
great  heart  girth,  good  hind  quar- 
ters, fine  fore  quarters,  and  head. 
The  grand  champion  carload  of  bulls 
at  the  Denver  Livestock  Show  last 
year  was  bought  by  Mr.  Brown  be- 
fore the  judging  at  an  average  of 
$500  each,  and  most  of  them  are 
doing  range  service  now.  They 
were  the  first-prize  yearlings.  An- 
other carload  was  bought  last  year 
at  $450  average.  Eight  young  bulls 
came  from  the  Bartletts  of  Missouri. 
Many  of  the  registered  /eaales  came 
from  the  best  breeders  of  Nebraska. 

KK(,ISTKKK1>  SHORTHORNS. 

Registered  Shorthorns  numbering 
about  20  females  are  being  bred  on 
the  Santa  Rita  ranch  of  Miller  & 
Lux,  east  of  Los  Banos.  A  fine  im- 
ported white  bull'  about  a  year  old. 
Lord  Kintore,  was  bought  at  Car- 
penter &  ,Ross'  sale  and  will  prob- 
ably be  used  on  the  registered  herd. 
Four  grandsons  of  Villager  are  also 
at  the  Bloomfield  Farm  and  may  be 
sold  or  taken  across  for  use  on  the 
Interior  cattle. 


Shortage  of  Cattle  Feed 


Following  a  survey  of  the  State, 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  for 
California  this  week  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  farmery  to  conserve  all  kinds 
of  feed  that  had  previously  been  con- 
sidered waste.  Prof.  Gordon  True, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Livestock 
Commission,  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  range  cattle  situation  for 
the  year  W18  is  critical.  The  rains 
of  the  past  season  came  too  late  to 
put  the  ranges  of  the  State  into  any- 
thing like  normal  condition.  The 
result  is  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  cattle  feed.  It  is  too  late  to  ex- 
tend irrigated  crop  areas  for  this 
year.  The  situation  must  be  met 
by  saving  where  there  has  formerly 
been  waste.  This  means  t,hat  every 
pound  of  straw  from  beans  and  all 


the  grains  must  be  most  religiously 
stored  for  feed.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration is  taking  the  stand  that  the 
burning  of  any  straw  will  be  re- 
garded as  wasteful  practice,  and  the 
man  who  does  it  may  expect  to  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Federal  law. 
On  account  of  the  needs  of  the  cat- 
tlemen, the  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  growers  are  urged  for  this  year 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  bean 
straw  and  alfalfa  as  fertilizer  or 
mulch.  The  cattlemen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  as  strongly  urged  to  con- 
serve every  possible  pound  of  ma- 
nure for  the  use  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers in  lieu  of  the  straw  usually  taken 
by  them.  The  destruction  or  waste 
of  anything  that  can  be  used  as  a 
stock  feed  or  as  a  fertilizer  at  this 
time  is  a  national  calamity." 
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National 

War  Savings  Day 

June  28tjl 


That's  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That's  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

* 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases 
for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — 
no  more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage the  War  Savings  Committees  are  prepar- 
ing for  this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th. 
Unless  you  have  already  bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  busy  with 
paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost 
you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 


They  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 
terly. They  can't  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their 
full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington 


WS.S. 

"WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE. 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Contributed  throuith  Division  03  Advertising 


United  States  Gov't  Comm.  en  Public  I  nformntwn 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  6ji 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre—  by  tm 


8w»j«rixxi.  Pomo 


FEED  AND  CARE  OF  GOSLINGS.   INFLAMMATION  OF 

SAGE. 

as  a  war  measure  I  recently 
urged  an  increased  production  of 
geese.  It  is  possible  that  some  read- 
ers need  advice  in  regard  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  goslings  and  I 
can  give  the  following,  which  was 
gained  from  my  own  experience: 


The  first  ten  days  of  the  gosling's 
life  Is  the  precarious  time,  but  after 
that  they  will  stand  rough  usage. 
Cramps  and  sunstroke  are  the  two 
enemies  to  contend  against.  They 
have  no  vermin  and  no  disease  ex- 
cept "rattles,"  which  has  to  be 
brought  into  a  flock  from  the  out- 
side and  is  very  rarely  seen  except 
in  very  wet,  boggy  land. 

If  the  drinking  water  for  gos- 
lings is  slightly  warmed  there  is  no 
•danger  from  internal  cramps,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  swim  in  cold 
water.  Y»u  may  point  to  the  wild 
goose  as  an  example  that  is  con- 
trary to  my  theory,  but  it  would  be 
just  as  sensible  to  point  to  the  mil- 
lions of  fruit  blossoms  that,  pro- 
vided they  set,  never  turn  out  ma- 
ture fruit.  Nature  provides  against 
the  wild  goose's  method  of  raising 
her  young  by  a  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, but  when  we  go  to  the  trouble 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  things  we 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  them, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  im- 
proving on  nature's  plan. 

Another  thing:  If  you  have  gos- 
lings shut  up,  and  this  applies  to 
ducklings,  too,  always  put  a  little 
sharp  sand  in  every  feed  you  give 
them.  When  out  on  range  they  will 
help  themselves,  but  when  shut  up 
the  feeder  must  help  them. 

Too  much  heat  is  bad  for  gos- 
lings, but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  will  stand  an  excess  of  brooder 
heat  better  than  sun  heat.  A  good 
hot  sun  will  kill  goslings  quicker 
than  anything  else  I  know  of,  so  if 
they  art  put  out  on  range,  unless 
the  grass  is  high,  there  should  be 
artificial  shade  furnished.  They 
must  also  be  taught  where  it  is  if 
not  provided  with  a  mother,  and  if 
they  have  a  mother  she  should  be 
either  picketed  or  confined  in*  a  coop 
in  the  shade.  The  young  ones  will 
find  her  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
provided. 

It  will  pay  anybody  to  give  ten 
days'  care  to  goslings,  for  after  that 
they  will  need  nothing  but  food, 
water  and  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
storms,  and  the  food  may  consist 
entirely  of  grass.  This  is  cheap 
meat  and  anyone  who  has  a  little 
plot  of  grass  should  utilize  it.  An- 
other good  use  that  can  be  made 
of  geese  is  in  using  the  feathers  for 
bed  covers.  There  is  nothing  warmer 
than  a  cover  of  feathers  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  quilted  quilt  that 
has  cotton  inside. 

Instead  of  the  cotton,  use  feath- 
ers, stitching  across  on  the  sewing 
machine  and  leaving  in  little  blocks 
about  a  foot  square.  These  can  be 
shook  up  similar  to  shaking  a%tnil- 


EGG  PAS- 


To  the  Editor:  Have  one  pen  of 
two-year-old  hens  and  one  of  a 
year-old  —  all  White  Leghorns.  I 
have  lost  lately  four  or  five  of  the 
year-old  hens,  from  some  trouble 
which  is  new  to  me.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  bloody  egg  shell  and 
then  the  egg  vent  becomes  bloody; 
finally  the  vent  will  protrude  and 
the  feathers  below  will  be  blood 
stained.  I  have  not  had  a  single 
case  among  the  two-year-old  hens. — 
Mrs.  E.  B.,  Hemet. 

The  trouble  is  inflammation  of 
the  egg  passage.  The  cause  is  per- 
haps a  too  fat  condition  of  the  hen, 
large  eggs  and  a  weakened  set  of 
muscles  owing  to  the  fat  and  lack 
of  exercise.  Or,  it  may  come  from 
the  use  of  some  irritating  substance 
in  the  mash,  put  in  to  increase  egg 
production.  Most  likely  these  hens 
first  suffered  from  egg-bound,  and 
this  not  being  noticed  it  went  on 
until  the  inflammation  set  in.  In 
cases  of  egg-bound  sometimes  an 
egg  stays  in  the  passage  a  long  time 
on  account  of  size  and  the  hen  can- 
not expel  it.  I  have  cured  whole 
yards  of  these  sort  of  cases  by  giv- 
ing a  dose  or  two  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  boiling  a  feed  of  grain  in  rather 
greasy  water  about  twice  a  week. 
The  grease  seems  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  egg  passage,  but 
after  inflammation  sets  in  there  is 
no  remedy. 


low  and  the  result  is  a  Up 
warm  cover  that  is  evon^, 
wool  blankets.  P" 


.  E.  B> 


SOFT-SHELLED  EGGS  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  cure 
my  Plymouth  Rock  hens  from  lay- 
ing soft-shelled  eggs?  They  feed  on 
milo  maize  corn,  morning  and  even- 
ing, have  access  to  Surelay,  char- 
coal, grit,  oyster  shells,  slaked  lime 
and  have  free  range  for  green  feed. 
— E.  H.,  Laton. 

These  hens  may  be  too  fat,  or 
they  may  be  irritated  by  dogs,  chil- 
dren or  other  things.  When  hens 
are  fed  grit,  oyster  shell  and  all  nec- 
essary elements  for  shell-making,  I 
can  see  nothing  to  account  for  it 
but  one  of  these  three  causes.  If 
the  hens  are  too  fat  give  them  a 
tablespoon ful  of  Epsom  salts  to  a 
quart  of  drinking  water  early  in  the 
morning,  once  a  day  for  a  week.  An- 
other good  idea  is  to  get  some  very 
fine  ground  oyster  shell,  it  is  as  fine 
as  flour,  and  mix  this  liberally  with 
the  mash;  in  that  way  the  hens  have 
to  eat  more  shell  material  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Cut  out  part 
of  the  milo  maize  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing.  

TURKEY  TOES  DRYING  UP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  young 
turkeys.  aoout  five  weeks  old,  which 
I  have  been  feeding  ground  Egyptian 
corn  and  lactein,  which  is  made 
from  buttermilk.  The  last  few  days 
some  of  the  little  turkey  toes  are 
drying  up.  They  are  lame  ana  may 
die. — E.  M.  N.,  Marysville. 

We  doubt  the  trouble  being  caused 
by  the  feed.  Would  think  it  more 
likely  brought  about  by  the  tur- 
keys wading  in  muddy  alkali  soil,  or 
possibly  some  other  cause  of  like 
nature.  


It   is  reported   that   the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  is  to  visit  Peta- 
luma  the  latter  part  of  June  for  the 
^    p.  i  /~»      purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  that 
This  is  surely  worthy    \)  [{j      Sym  enable  the  member8  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
•oducing  eggs  and  poultry  here  and 
road,  especially  in  China. 


%le,  for  nearly  all  of  < 
selves    by    sleeping  i^LUE  for  LEAST 
weight  cotton  quilt.<iG  COMPANY 


The  Spirit 
of  Service 

The  soldier's  deeds  in  the  fields  abroad; 
the  farmer's  deeds  in  the  fields  at  home. 
History  will  record  both  on  parallel  pages. 
Both  reflect  the  self-same  spirit— the  spirit 

of  service. 

And  a  sincere  spirit  of  service  to  the  great 
army  of  tire  users  is  reflected  in  the  many 
Extra  Tests  which  put  extra  value  into 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

Each  Extra  Test  means  extra  value — ex- 
tra service  for  every  tire  dollar  you  invest. 
For  instance:  the  Extra  Test  for  "Friction- 
ing"  means  always  the  perfect  proportion 
of  rubber  to  each  inch  of  fabric — hand 
proved  by  micrometer  measurement. 

cine  Country  Road  Tire* — 
5000  Mile  Guarantee — are 
fabric   tires  of  proven 
extra  worth. 

Racine  Multi-Mile 
Cord  Tires — are  extra 
quality  cord  tires. 


i 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 
I  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
"V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V"-Type  of  auto- 
mobile engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  ia 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude. 
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Yellow  Color  in  Egg  Production 

[By  Prof.  i.  E.  Dougherty,  University  Farm,  in  Circular  107  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station.] 


Constitution,  vitality,  and  health 
are  fundamental  requirements  for 
heavy  egg  production.  Fowls  with 
weak  constitutions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  well. 

The  constitutionally  strong  fowl 
should  have  a  healthy,  well-  groom- 
ed appearance  and  clean-cut  action. 
The  head  should  be  well  propor- 
tioned, the  beak  short  and  blunt, 
eyes  round,  full  and  bright,  comb  of 
good  normal  size  for  the  variety, 
well  carried  on  head,  of  rather  fine 
texture  and  with  a  rich  red  color. 
A  long,  thin  beak,  dull,  snaky  eye, 
pale,  anaemic  comb,  and  spindle- 
legged,  gangling  body  do  not  exist 
on  the  constitutionally  vigorous 
fowl. 

The  kernel  of  the  whole  question 
of  vigor  is  that  the  heavy  laying 
fowl  must  be  a  well-built,  hardy, 
active  bird  with  sufficient  stamina 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  abundant 
egg  production. 

YELLOW    COLOR    AS    AN    INDICATOR  OF 
EGG-LAYING  ABILITY. 


In  all  yellow-legged  varieties  of 
fowls,  the  yellow  coloring  pigment 
in  shanks,  beak,  ear-lobes  and  skin 
(especially  noticeable  at  vent)  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  as  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  increases  during  each  laying 
season.  During  the  molting  period 
in  the  fall,  when  fewest  eggs  are 
laid,  the  amount  of  yellow  color 
pigment  in  shanks,  etc.,  appears  to 
increase  and  to  reach  a  maximum  at 
about  the  close  of  the  molt;  as  egg- 
production  increases  during  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer  those 
hens  that  lay  the  most  eggs  appar- 
ently draw  more  of  the  yellow  pig- 
ment from  the  surface  of  the  shanks, 
beak,  etc.,  than  do  hens  laying 
fewer  eggs.  Therefore,  the  com- 
parative shades  of  yellowness  of  the 
shanks,  beak,  ear-lobes,  and  skin 
around  vent  in  different  fowls  would 
seem  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  indica- 
tion, in  late  spring,  during  summer, 
and  until  the  beginning  of  the  molt, 
of  the  relative  productive  abilities 
of  the  fowls  in  any  one  flock  where 
they  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
feeding  conditions.  It  is  possible 
that  the  amounts  fed  (if  any)  of 
feed-stuffs,  such  as  yellow  corn, 
which  contain  considerable  yellow 
pigment,  might  affect  the  rate  of 
loss  of  yellow  from  shanks,  beak,  le&&ed  breed 
ear-lobes,  and  vent  of  birds  in  dif- 
ferent flocks.  For  this  reason  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  make  yel- 
low-color comparisons  only  of  birds 
in  the  same  flock  or  known  to  be1 
fed  the  same  or  similar  rations. 

Study  indicates  that  May  is  per- 
haps somewhat  early  and  September 
a  little  late  to  secure  best  results 
from  the  use  of  yellow-color  indica- 
tions for  culling.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fowls  do 
not  lay  enough  eggs  before  June  to 
affect  sufficiently  the  yellowness  of 
their  shanks,  beak,  and  vent,  and  by 
September,  many  of  the  poorer  lay- 
ers whose  production  approaches  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  culls 
and  the  profit-earning  hens,  have 
already  begun  to  slow  down  rapidly 
In  their  laying.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  the  pale  birds,  however, 
is  so  uniformly  high  In  the  June, 
July,  and  September  observations 
as  to  show  that  the  better  layers 
may  be  picked  out  with  considerable 
accuracy  during  these  months. 


Summary   of   All   Shank   Color  Observations 
Made  During  Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Pale    1,161  156.1 

Medium    282  139 

Yellow    162  123.8 

Summary    of    AH    Vent    Color  Observation! 
Made  in  Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Palo    1.273  157.7 

Medium    139  129.5 

Yellow    109  129.1 

Summary    of    All    Beak    Color  Observations 
Made  in   Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Pale    761  160 

Medium    200  145.5 

Yellow    190  126.3 

The  data  presented  indicate  that 
shank  color  and  beak  color  are  some- 
what more  reliable  to  use  for  sum- 
mer culling  and  grading  than  vent 
color.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pigment  leaves 
and  returns  to  the  vent  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  to  shanks  and 
beak.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  found  that  the 
average  length  of  time  required  for 
a  bird's  vent  to  become  yellow  after 
it  had  stopped  laying  was  fourteen 
days,  whereas  for  shanks  and  beak 
a  much  longer  time  was  necessary. 


Summary  of  All  Shank  and  Yent  Color  Ob- 
servations Made  in  Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Pale    1.232  158.8 

Medium    76  142.8 

Yellow    92  138.6 

Summary  of  All  Shank  and  Beak  Color  Ob- 
servations Made  in  Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Pale    1.051  159.8 

Medium    135  133.4 

Yellow    129  124.6 

Summary  of  All  Color  Observations  Made  on 
Shanks,   Beak,  and   Vent  During 
Summer  of  1917. 

Average 

Shade  of  Yellow    No.  of  Hens    Eggs  Per  Year 

Pale    5.848  158.2 

Medium    859  137.0 

Yellow   690  128.4 

The  last  table  gives  the  summar- 
ized results  secured  by  combining 
all  observations.  The  average  re- 
sults thus  secured  further  check  the 
quite  consistent  trend  of  the  pre- 
vious tables  in  pointing  out  the 
utilitarian  value  of  differences  in 
the  brightness  of  yellow  color  in 
shanks,  beak,  and  vent  of  yellow- 
legged  breeds  of  fowls  as  an  aid  in 
selecting  high  layers  and  in  culling 
out  poor  layers. 

Although  the  investigation  re- 
ported here  was  carried  on  with 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  similar  work 
done  at  other  stations  with  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  indicates  that  the 
results  of  this  investigation  will 
apply    to    any    distinctly  yellow- 


PRODUCE  MORE  POULTRY  MORE 
CHEAPLY. 


Dr.  Edward  Brown,  of  Interna- 
tional fame  as  a  poultry  expert, 
talked  for  two  hours  at  a  large  au- 
dience in  the  Auditorium  at  Expo- 
sition Park,  Los  Angeles,  recently. 
Among  other  things  he  said:  The 
Belgian  people  are  the  greatest  poul- 
trymen  in  the  world.  They  produce 
eggs  and  meat  at  the  least  cost  of 
food,  and  the  least  loss  by  sickness 
or  diseases  among  fowls.  They  do 
this  by  only  keeping  a  few  fowls  to 
the  acre  and  letting  them  run  and 
rustle  their  own  living.  This  meth- 
od, of  course,  is  not  possible  to  us 
here,  except  in  very  out-of-the-way 
places,  because  we  cannot  encroach 
on  our  neighbors'  land  and  our  hold- 
ings in  many  cases  are  too  small 
to  let  chickens  run.  Even  if  it 
were  possible,  we  would  not  want  to 
do  it  because  we  are  not  used  to 
these  methods.  To  utilize  feed  to 
the    best   advantage,    he    said,  we 


should  keep  a  dual-purpose  hen,  not 
make  a  specialty  of  eggs  alone,  but 
go  in  for  raising  meat  and  produc- 
ing eggs  in  the  one  fowl.  After  the 
war,  he  said,  all  those  countries  that 
are  denuded  of  poultry  and  rabbits 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  stock 
from  America;  but  while  this  war 
lasts  we  need  food,  poultry  meat, 
and  that,  too,  must  come  from  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Brown  has  figures  to  show 
that  the  great  area  of  California 
contains  less  than  half  a  chicken  to 
the  acre.  Now  you  or  I,  in  looking 
over  a  nice  flock  of  chickens  all  in 
one  house  or  yard,  would  not  credit 
such  a  thing,  but  figures  are  cold 
facts,  and  the  doctor  claims  that 
with  three  chickens  to  the  acre  we 
could  not  only  supply  our  own  ani- 
mal food  but  furnish  a  great  deal 
for  the  outside  world. 

Green  feed  and  vegetables,  black- 
eyed  or  tepary  beans,  milo  maize, 
gyp  corn — all  of  these  things  can 
yet  be  planted  and  the  hatcheries 
are  still  running.  You  who  have 
not  quite  made  up  your  mind,  get  a 
move  on;  it's  never  too  late  in  Cali- 
fornia; dig  right  in  and  raise 
enough  chickens  to  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  the  butcher,  anyway. 


LICE  AND  MITES. 


Killing  lice  on  poultry  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  killing  them  on 
singing  birds.  From  a  correspondent 
I  got  the  following.  "To  clear  sing- 
ing birds  of  lice,  keep  the  cage  clean 
and  immerse  it  in  boiling  water 
once  in  a  while,  let  the  bird  bathe 
frequently.  If  lice  are  on  the  bird, 
take  a  piece  of  flannel  and  sprinkle 
turpentine  on  it.  Catch  the  bird  and 
wrap  him  in  the  flannel,  holding 
him  as  closely  as  possible,  without 
hurting  him  and  with  the  head  only 
out.  Hold  him  a  few  minutes  then 
release  him  and  you  will  find  the 
lice  on  the  flannel.  Fire  or  scalding 
water  is  the  best  thing  for  the  flan- 
nel." For  very  small  baby  chicks, 
oil  of  cedar,  or  oil  of  fennel,  just  a 
drop  on  the  neck  and  head  will 
keep  lice  away,  but  don't  overdo  it 
as  it  is  strong  medicine  for  little 
chicks. 


RABBITS  HAVE  SORE  EYES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
have  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
sick  rabbits.  They  have  sore  eyes 
and  when  they  open  them  white  pus 
comes  out  and  it  blinds  them.  I 
clean  the  eyes  every  day  with  warm 
boric  acid.  Some  of  them  are  dy- 
ing.— W.  G.,  Arroyo  Grande. 

Your  treatment  of  the  eyes  is 
good,  but  a  mild  solution  of  dilute 
hydrogen  dioxide- — one  part  hydro- 
gen dioxide  to  two  parts  water*— 
would  be  better.  See  that  you 
cleanse  the  inner  part,  under  the 
eyelid,  each  time.  Put  fifteen  drops 
tincture  of  euphrasis  in  one  pint  of 
drinking  water  for  a  few  days  until 
you  see  improvement,  then  stop  it. 
Also  feed  a  little  rolled  oats  till 
they  improve. 


NEW   REMEDY   FOR  INCIPIENT 
ROUP. 


While  I  say  this  remedy  is  new, 
it  is  new  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  not  been  extensively  used,  ex- 
cept among  fanciers.  But  I  have 
used  it  with  good  resists.  Get  a 
homeopathic  druggist  to  make  up 
an  ounce  vial  tincture  of  bryonia, 
spongia,  and  aconite,  then  get  an 
ounce  of  grain  alcohol  and  keep  well 
corked.  When  a  hen  shows  signs 
of  cold  by  sneezing  and  a  watering 
of  the  eyes  put  ten  drops  of  the  tinc- 


tures into  a  teaspoonful  of  alaohol, 
then  mix  in  one  quart  of  drinking 
water  and  give  no  other  drink. 


TRAP-NESTED  HENS  PROFIT- 
ABLE. 


According  to  Mr.  Lloyd  of  the 
poultry  department  at  the  State 
Farm,  those  breeders  who  had  good, 
trap-nested  or  Hoganized  hens  made 
money  the  past  season,  and  pros- 
pects are  good.  More  fall  hatching 
will  be  done  this  year  than  usual. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-week»- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Exclusively 
"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  No  more  baby 
chix  for  sale  before  September  1st.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  select  matings.  half  price.  Or- 
der early.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Motor 
Route  A.  B  183A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choic* 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  390, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor    Incubator    Co.,    1378    Market  street. 

San  Francisco.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Falrmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty:  also  Collie  dogs.  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2.  B.  144D,  Pomona,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.     Stamps.  ■ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Only  two  more 
hatches.  Order  quickly.  All  strong  youngs- 
ters^ J.  H.  Stubbe,  Campbell,  Cal. 

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENT.S."CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 

RABBITS. 

RABIhTS— NEW  ZEALAND  RED  breeding 

stock  for  sale.  F.  Sanderson,  1170  Bird  Ave., 
/San  Joee. 

California 

Poultry  Practice 


A   Practical   Treatise   on  Poultry' 
Raising  in  California 

 1  1  a 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood  J 

Writer  and  Breeder  of  Utility  Poultry. 

160  pages  of  text,  besides  many  fuU-p»g* 
Illustrations.    Cloth  bound. 

Ml 

Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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The  Eggs  You  Didnl  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  lay  150  eggs  a  year  or 
t  even  50  eggs  if  her  vitality 
is  sapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  she  can  do  is  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DU5T 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

safe  and  economical  to  use 

Sold  E.<rrwWe   GLOBE  MILLS  Us  Wc.  Cat 


Tn/COULSOH'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    -&f0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  ^JT FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
Kl^EmvCHICKENS  FROM 
■ASHELL  TO  MARKET' 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


Women  in  other  localities  have 
proven  most  successful  in  the  hand- 
ling of  fruit,  in  driers  and  canner- 
ies, in  truck  gardening,  dairying,  as 
raneh  cooks  and  in  the  handling  of 
stock.  No  groups  or  units  will  be 
sent  out  by  this  organization  with- 
out the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
Professor  R.  L.  Adams.  State  Farm 
Labor  Agent,  and  this  organization 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  hous- 
ing, wage  scale  or  other  problems  of 
units  sent  out  by  private  individ- 
uals. ' 

m 

ONLY  ADULT  WOMEN  DESIRED. 

Only  women  18  and  over  will  be 
accepted  and  they  must  be  able  to 
pass  a  physical  examination  by  a 
licensed  physician  and  pledge  their 
services  for  at  least  one  month. 
The  sending  of  girls  under  18  out 
to  fields  and  orchards  is  discouraged 
by  the  Woman's  Land  Army  unless 
it  is  done  by  local  units  In  their 
own  home  communities. 

Each  woman  recruit  must  sign 
the  pledge  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army,  which  follows:  "I  promise 
to  serve  with  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  during  the  period  £or  which 


recognize  that  this  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant movement  on  the  part  of  the 
women  of  California.  They  must 
have  physical  endurance,  determina- 
tion ana  faithfulness  of  service  to 
prove  the  quality  of  American 
womanhood  in  this  crisis. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


NEW  SUGAR  RULES. 


The  new  sugar  regulations  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration,  which 
limits  the  quantity  of  sugar  that 
may  be  purchased  and  used  by  man- 
ufacturers, are  in  effect  now  and 
will  remain  in  force  until  July  5. 

No  manufacturer  may  purchase 
sugar  except  by  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  various  county 
and  city  administrators  authorized. 
Manufacturers  of  essential  foodstuffs 
may  purchase  their  full  require- 
ments, while  those  making  food 
classed  as  non-essential  may  pur- 
chase 80  per  cent  of  the  amount 
used  last  year.  , 

The  new  rules  do  not  apply  to 
housewives,    who    may    purchase  a\ 
maximum  of  twenty-five  pounds  tor 
ordinary  «use  and  still  more  for  can- 


Success  and  Failure 


I  do  not  think  all  failure's  undeserved, 

And  all  success  is  merely  someone's  luck; 
Some  men  are  down  because  they  were  unnerved. 

And  some  are  up  because  they  kept  their  pluck. 
Some  men  are  down  because  they  chose  to  shirk; 
Some  men  are  high  because  they  did  their  work. 

i  do  not  think  that  all  the  poor  are  good. 

That  riches  are  the  uniform  of  shame; 
That  beggar  might  have  conquered  if  he"  would, 

AW  that  he  begs,  the  world  is  not  to  blame. 
Misfortune  is  not  all  that  comes  to  mar; 
Most  men  themselves  have  shaped  the  things  they  are. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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Mr*.  Skst'tt  better. 


THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY. 

My  Dear  Friends:  The  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America  is  one  of 
the  newest  organizations  that  have 
come  into  existence  through  the 
need  of  more  helpers  on  the  farms. 
The  Northern  Division  of  California 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  Under- 
wood Building  in  San  Francisco,  and 
it  works  in  co-operation  with  thirty- 
five  local  branches  over  the  State. 
It  also  co-operates  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  employment 
service,  the  public  employment  bu- 
reaus of  the  State,  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  Farm  Labor 
Agent,  the  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  the  Women's 
Committees  of  the  Councils  of  Na- 
tional and  State  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Women's  Service, 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  There  is  an  advisory 
council  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
women  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  and  whose  ability  cannot 
be  questioned. 

WOMEN    SERVICE   ON  FARMS. 

The  employment  of  women  on 
farms  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
is  no  new  thing,  and  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  French,  English 
and  Canadian  women  have  taken 
up  and  successfully  performed  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work.  In 
the  Eastern  States  last  summer  there 
were  several  units  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  formed  and  the  results 
proved  that  women  can  do  farm,  or- 
chard and  dairy  work  successfully-' 
and  without  impairing  Uieir  health. 

Sl'CH     SERVICE     BOTH     PATRIOTIC  AND 
NEEDFUL. 

Iii  addition  to  the  patriotic  mo- 
tive underlying  its  creation,  this  or- 
ganization is  to  be  operated  on  a 
strictly  business  basis,  conforming 
to  the  standards  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral industrial  institutions.  Groups 
of  physically  fit  women  over  18  will 
be  sent  out  by  this  organization  to 
live  in  an  assigned  community  under 
an  approved  supervisor.  From  this 
center  they  will  go  out  in  squads  to 
work  on  neighboring  orchards  and 
farms.  All  types  of  women  will  be 
used — school  teachers,  home  work- 
ers, business  and  professional  women 
and  workers  in  the  trades.  An  es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  enlist 
women  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence on  farms. 

B  CITABLE   ACCOMMODATIONS  KhqllKED. 

The  house  or  camp  in  which  they 
live  must  be  furnished  by  the  farm- 
ers of  the  community  in  connection 
with  the  local  Farm  Adviser.  These 
camps  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Housing  Commission 
and  may  consist  of  tents,  supplied 
with  cots  and  mattresses  only,  for 
sleeping  purposes,  and  large  screened 
quarters  for  cooking  and  eating.' 
Cooking  utensils  must  be  furnished 
and  a  stove  and  fuel.  Sanitation 
and  water  supply  must  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements. The  women  must  bring 
their  own  bedding,  towels,  tableware 
and  furnish  their  own  uniform, 
which  will  consist  of  a  neat  and 
practical  one-piece  garment. 

WOMEN    NOT    TO    REPLACE  AVAILABLE 
MEN  LABORERS. 

It  is  not  planned  that  women  of 
this  organization  should  be  used  to 
undercut  man  labor,  nor  that  they 
should  be  forced  into  unusual  or 
heavy  occupations  until  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  male  supply 
of    labor    is    entirely  inadequate. 


I  have  enrolled,  unless  excused 
earlier  for  good  cause  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee,  and  dur- 
ing my  period  of  service  to  work  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  at  the  tasks 
assigned  me,  and  to  conform  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  committee 
and  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
captain  of  my  unit."  # 

WHERE   TO  ENROLL. 

Places  of  enrollment  will  be  at 
the  headquarters  in  the  Underwood 
Building.  San  Francisco,  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A-  and  County  Farm  Advisers. 
At  those  places  you  can  get  all  par- 
ticulars about  supplies  and  personal 
outfit.  It  should  be  kept  simple, 
ior  living  in  a  camp  gives  you  small 
space  for  personal  belongings  and 
not  many  facilities  for  caring  for 
anything  not  practical. 

The  directors  of  the  Woman's 
Land    Army    desire   all    recruits  to 


ning  or  preserving  if  a  written  state- 
ment to  the  retailer  be  furnished 
to  that  effect. 

i 

Those  living  in  remote  districts 
may  obtain  a  month's  supply  at  one 
time. 

LEFT-OVERS  FOR  SALAD. 

Nearly  all  cold  cooked  vegetables 
are  suitable  to  be  used  in  a  salad, 
either  alone  or  several  in  combina- 
tion. Lima  beans,  asparagus  tips 
and  cauliflower  are  especially  accept- 
able. For  a  mixed  vegetable  salad 
cooked  peas,  carrots,  beets,  string 
beans  and  many  others  may  be 
added.  Cut  the  carrots  and  •  beets 
into  cubes,  and  the  beans  in  short 
lengths.  Pile  each  vegetable  sep- 
arately, arranging  contrasting  colors 
next  to  each  other.  Garnish  with 
radishes,  lettuce,  etc.,  and  serve  with 
cooked  salad  dressing. 
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FOR  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 

BUCKWHEAT  SHORTCAKE. 

One  cup  milk,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  %  cups 
buckwheat  flour,  1  teaspoon  fat. 
Sift  the  baking  powder  with  the 
flour.  Add  salt  and  milk.  Beat  to 
a  smooth  batter.  Add  the  melted 
fat.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  pan, 
having  it  about  one-half  inch  thick. 
Bake  20  minutes  in  a  rather  quick 
oven.  Cut  into  squares  and  serve 
hot.  This  batter  may  be  baked  in 
muffin  pans. 

RYE  SHORTCAKE. 

One  cup-  white  flour,  1  cup  rye 
flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
Vi  teaspoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  melt- 
ed butter  substitute,  2  tablespoons 
corn  syrup,  %  cup  milk.  Mix  in 
order  given,  making  a  stiff  dough. 
Roll  out  one-quarter  inch  thick  and 
cut  into  rounds.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
12  to  15  minutes;  split,  place  straw- 
berries in  the  center  and  on  top. 


WANTED.  BY  UNCLE  SAM! 


Strong,  ahle-bodied  women  over 
IS  to  enlist  jn  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  of  California,  for  a  term  of  at 
least  four  weeks.  Food  will  win  the 
war.  Will  you  volunteer  t«  help 
produce  it?  Your  husbands,  sons 
and  sweethearts  are  fighting  in  the  . 
trenches  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Are  you  willing  to  flght 
the  same  fight  in  the  fields  for  three 
months? 

The  directors  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  will  place  you  and  will 
guarantee  to  you  a  fair  wage,  good 
housing,  palatable  food  and  whole- 
some recreation.  Every  woman  who 
can  meet  the  required  physical  test 
is  needed.    ENLIST  NOW. 

America  normally  has  36.000,000 
male  laborers,  of  which  11,000,000 
are  now  in  the  army,  munitions  or 
shipbuilding  plants  and  other  war 
work.  America  must  not  only  feed 
herself  but  must  help  feed  over 
TOO. 000. 000  allies  in  Europe.  No 
food  must  be  wasted  because  of  lack  i 
of  help  in  harvesting. 



WOMAN'S  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  unit  of  the  Woman's  Service 
Association  in  operation  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  San  Francisco  has 
come  to  be  "of  considerable  assistance 
to  the  waiters,  replacing  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  war  and  learning 
to  do  the  many  things  a  student 
waiter  must  learn. 

This  organization  of  women  has 
the  endorsement  of  many  industrial 
enterprises  of  importance,  that  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  trained  women 
workers  to  take  the  place  of  men 
who  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 
It  is  understood  that  after  serving 
the  necessary  apprenticeship  the 
women  are  to  receive  the  same  pay 
that  the  men  did. 


It  is  said  that  'he  annual  death 
rate   from   typhoir'    fever   is   higher  . 
among    the   Japanese    than  among 
any  other  race  in  California. 


FRENCHGLOSS 

The   Laundry  Marvel 

Gives  a  perfect,  pliable,  lasting  finish. 
Used  either  with  starch  or  by  itself  for 
soft  finish  irarments  Makes  ironing  a 
pleasure,  lengthens  the  life  of  all  gar- 
ments, gives  them  a  costly  appearance. 
Saves  starrh,  labor  and  fuel.  Real  satis- 
faction with  economy. 

10  ct.  pfcg..  enough  for  «  family  wash- 
ings.    At  your  grocer  or  by  mall. 

Frenchgloss  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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INVEST  A  POSTAL 

,IN  A 

BETTER  HOME 

BARKER  BROS,  are  now  ready 
to  send  out  the  first  edition  of 
their  new  1918-1919  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  FURNTTITRE  AND 
HOME  FURNISHINGS.  This  is 
without  doubt  the  most  complete 
and  attractive  catalogue  of  its 
kind  ever  issued  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Every  illustration 
of  merchandise  is  copied  from  an 
actual  photograph  of  regular  re- 
tail stock  on  display  in  tnis  great 
store.  Considerable  thought  for 
your  convenience  and  satisfaction 
has  been  given  in  the  preparation 
of  the  method  that  enables  vou  to 
SHOP  BY  MAIL  for  things  needed 
in  your  HOME  at  prices  which  as- 
sure you  a  full  measure  of  value. 
CONVENIENT  and  LIBERAL 
TERMS  may  be  arranged. 

Write  for  this  new  Catalogue 
Today. 

Address  Mail  Order  Division  No.  23 


The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
,  LOS  ANGELES. 


lUBGC'S 
ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

'ffi  AT  ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


MISS  MEAD'S  Berke,eV' 

school  for  girls  California 

A  cheerful,  homelike  school  that 
Btands  Tor  earnest,  honest  work,  and  all 
that  tend9  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Primary,  Grammar,  and  Hitch  School. 
Excellent  courses  in  music,  art,  do- 
mestic science,  and  domestic  art. 

Accredited  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stanford,  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. East  and  West. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Five  building's.  Attractive 
grounds.  Outdoor  study  and  school- 
rooms. Separate  house  for  younger 
girls.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  basketball, 
indoor  swimming  pool,  horseback  rid- 
ing, etc. 

A  limited  number  of  new  boarding 
pnpils  can  be  taken  for  the  31st  school 
year,  which  opens  September  4tn.  For 
catalog  write  the  principal, 

MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON, 
2544  Channing  Way,  Berkeley ,  California 


K1U9  Prairie  Ddss  and  Gophem 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  t*v  Stal* 
l  Experimental  Station*  I<*k> 
]  tablet*  Diepaid  for  $1 ,2b  War- 
ranted    Raticide  Tablets  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  ,  Ft.  Dodge  ta. 


"Seed  health, 

I  By  H.  E.  Pastai,  M  D.l 


The  vCauses  of  Acute  Hearing. 

English  army  doctors,  finding  the 
hearing  of  city  boys  keener  than  that 
of  country  boys,  concluded  that  the 
quietude  of  the  country  explained 
the  difference,  says  a  medical  ex- 
change. Noise  may  be  unpleasant, 
but  it  keeps  the  aural  nerves  in  a 
responsive  state.  An  American  writer 
has  observed  that  "the  keenest  hu- 
man ears  ever  known,  those  of  the 
Indians  and  the  frontiersmen,  have 
been  developed  in  the  silences  of 
American  forests  and  prairies.  It 
seems  probable  that  hearing,  like 
many  another  faculty,  depends  for 
its  active  strength  upon  the  exercise 
due  to  necessity.  It  is  need,  rather 
than  noise,,  which  keeps  a  listener's 
ears  on  the  alert." 


Not  Altogether  Disease-Proof. 

The  bubbling  drinking  fountain, 
so  popular  of  late  years  as  a  sani- 
tary innovation  at  public  drinking 
places,  is  not  altogether  proof  against 
germ  contamination,  according  to 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  says  that  the  small  boy  and  other 
careless  persons  are  not  averse  to 
sucking  and  mouthing  the  globular 
outlet  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to.  transmit  diphtheria  germs  and 
other  carriers  of  disease  contagion. 
Careful  users  of  these  fountains 
should  take  the  precaution  of  wash- 
ing the  surface  of  the  outlet  before 
using. 


Change  of  Environment  Good. 

Don't  encourage  patients  to  over- 
stay their  time  in  a  hospital  or  in 
bed,  unless  the  ailment  from  which 
they  suffer  is  very  debilitating.  Get- 
ting up,  if  possible,  and  out  in  the 
open  air  improves  the  mental  atti- 
tude and  hastens  complete  recovery. 
The  sick  room,  whether  at  home  or 
at  the  hospital,  has  a  depressing  in- 
fluence and  usually  retards  conval- 
escence. This  advice  is  especially 
applicable  in  convalescence  after  sur- 
gical operations. 

Home  Remedy  for  Worms. 

If  you  suspect  that  any  member  of 
your  family  is  troubled  with  worms 
(other  than  the  tapeworm),  try  5  to 
10  drops  of  turpentine  on  a  lump  of 
cube  sugar  as  a  home  remedy.  This 
should  be  taken  three  or  four  morn- 
ings in  succession  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  same  remedy,  only  in 
larger  doses  —  say  2  teaspoonfuls 
taken  in  milk — is  often  successful  in 
removing  the  tapeworm. 

Army  Sanitation  Improving. 

It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  health  conditions  in  the 
army  posts  and  training  camps  in 
the  United  States  continue  to  show 
marked  improvement.  This  we  learn 
from  the  division  of  field  sanitation 
in  charge  of  Surgeon  General 
Georges. 


Faith. 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  have  sent  for  you, 
certainly;  still,  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in 
modern  medical  science." 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  You  see, 
a  mule  has  no  faith  in  the  veter- 
inary surgeon,  and  yet  he  cures  him 
all  the  same." 


Malnutrition  is  not  always  due 
to  a  lack  of  food.  It  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  badly  chosen  dietary. 


The  Country  and  City  Boy  Contrasted. 

Examinations  of  young  men  for 
military  service  has  brought  out  the 
interesting  question  of  the  relative 


fitness  of  city  and  country  boys. 
Contrary  to  preconceived  theory,  the 
result  is  virtually  a  tie  between  the 
two. 


"I  Cook  in  Comfort  Now- 

— for  I  have  just  bought  a  New  Per- 
fection Oil  Cook  Stove,"  says  this 
housewife. 

No  dust  or  dirt,  none  of  the  bother  of 
coal  or  wood.  A  touch  of  the  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking.  All  the  convenience  of  gas. 

Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts, — all  the 
year  round.  And  a  cool  kitchen  in 
summer. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


lit 

the  War 
Saw  it 


uioKiaiic 

No Expense  Cool©l# 

HrMf  to  Department  t  for  free  booklet  on   "Cooler  Facta." 

"W  ¥  MANUFACTURED   B/  JP| 

llai4U#pr-  DvaYLq. 

Oakland        Cali  (o  r  u  i  a 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Truck  Crop  Prospects. 

In  Southern  California  the  ship- 
ping season  for  cantaloupes  opened 
with  encouraging  prospects  for  un- 
usual production.  Indications  are 
favorable  for  the  best  season  on  rec- 
ord. The  melons  are  said  to  be  well 
sugared  and  exceptionally  heavily 
netted,  as  a  result  of  cool  May 
weather.  Red  spiders  are  doing  se- 
rious damage  to  strawberries  in  Los 
Angeles  county.  The  acreage  of 
early  tomatoes  in  the  San  Pedro  dis- 
trict is  reported  as  482,  as  compared 
to  250  last  year.  Straight  car  ship- 
ments of  peas  from  the  San  Pedro 
district  are  now  being  made.  The 
cantaloupe  acreage  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  including  Stanislaus. 
San  Joaquin,  Madera  and  Merced 
counties,  is  estimated  at  4245,  as 
compared  to  3120  last  year.  The 
weather  has  continued  cool,  prevent- 
ing rapid  growth,  but  practically  no 
damage  was  done  this  year  by  late 
frosts,  windstorms  or  aphis.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  car  will  roll 
by  July  15,  or  a  week  later  than 
1916.  Plantings  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict are  all  In  small  pieces  this 
year,  hence  a  heavier  yield  is  ex- 
pected. 

Regulations  Governing  Wool  Sales. 

First,  it  is  well  to  state  that  no 
grower  of  wool  is  required  to  sell 
unless  he  wishes  to  do  so.  and  that 
at  all  times  he  has  the  privilege  of 
consigning  his  wool  to  an  approved 
dealer  in  an  approved  distributing 
center,  at  which  point  the  wool  will 
be  appraised  and  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  the  full  Govern- 
ment price  paid  the  grower,  with 
no  deductions  whatever  for  commis- 
sions or  middlemen's  profits.  The 
price  the  Government  has  fixed  is 
on  a  basis  of  delivery  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  the  grower  will  have 
to  pay  the  freight  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  whether  he  consigns  his 
wool  or  sells  it.  Therefore  the 
dealer,  in  buying,  and  in  order  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  lc  per  pound, 
will  have  to  pay  the  grower  the 
Government  price  less  the  lc,  less 
freight  and  baling  expenses,  less  the 
cost  of  scouring  or  carbonizing,  if 
it  must  be  scoured  and  carbonized, 
and  less  the  estimated  interest  at 
the  rate  of  G  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment until  the  wool  arrives  at 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Swollen  Exports  of  Dairy  Products. 

Some  explanation  of  the  firm  mar- 
ket for  butter  in  the  face  of  high 
quotations  is  furnished  by  statistics 
recently  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  We  are  told 
that  in  March  of  this  year  the  United 
States  exported  4.300,000  pounds  of 
butter,  as  compared  with  487,000 
pounds  the  March  previous,  and  adds 
that  these  exports  promise  to  in- 
crease with  the  bettering  of  ton- 
nage conditions.  In  the  same  month 
49.184.000  pounds  of  condensed  milk 
left  our  shores  for  foreign  lands,  as 
against  23.691,000  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year. 

Shipments  Adjusted  to  Needs. 

There  is  growing  attention  on  the 
part  of  growers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables not  to  overship  produce  to 
marketing  centers.  It  is  claimed, 
and  undoubtedly  has  been  the  case, 
that  heavy  losses  have  resulted  to 
producers  in  the  past  from  this  cause. 
These  disastrous  slumps  are  sought 
to  be  avoided  hereafter  by  a  more 
careful  study  of  market  require- 
ments. 

Implement  Dealers  Not  to  Profiteer. 

Retail  dealers  of  farm  implements, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  not  obliged  to  se- 
cure licenses  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. However,  they  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  amount  of  profit  ex- 
acted and  not  succumb  to  the  mod- 
ern evil  of  profiteering,  or  something 
will  happen,  it  is  estimated. 

Peach  Prices  Reconsidered. 

Word  comes  from  "Visalia  that  the 
Tulare  County  Peach  Growers,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, have  receded  from  their 
recent  stand  of  $50  for  freestones 
and  $75  for  clings.  A  price  of  $40 
for  the  former  and  $65  for  the  lat- 
ter is  now  quoted  to  canners. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  ax  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  June  5,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  wheat  situ- 
ation. 

(Federal  Grain  Corporation  quotations 
for  bulk  grain.  Sacked  grain  7c  par  hun- 
dred more). 

Sonora  wheat   $3.43 

Northern  Club    3.43 

California  Club    3.43 

Northern   Bluestem    3.50 

Northern  Red   Nona  offering 

Russian  Red   Nona  offering 

BARLEY. 

New  feed  barley  from  Imperial  Valley 
is  beginning  to  come  on  the  market.  It 
is  being  sold  at  from  $2.90  to  $3.  There 
is  very  little  shipping  barley  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  it  is  weaker,  in  sympathy  with 
the  decline  in  feed. 

Shippiug,   per  ctl  $3.20@3.25 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2,90®3.00 

OATS. 

Very  little  business  is  being  done  in 
oats.  They  are  being  quoted  at  a  lower 
price,  in  sympathy  with  the  drop  in 
barley. 

W  hite  feed,  per  ctl  $3.20@3.40 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   3.00<fi3.10 

Bed  seed,  per  ctl   3.00®3.10 

Bluck  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  is  strong,  in  response  to  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  Eastern  market.  No 
changes  in  quotations  are  noted. 
(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  vellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.8503.90 

Milo  maize    3.85©3.90 

Egyptian    4.00@4.10 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
94S  tons,  a  trifle  more  than  the  previous 
week,  but  light  for  the  season.  New  hay 
has  not  yet  started  to  move  to  this  mar- 
ket in  any  quantity,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  baling  has  been  in  progress  in 
certain  sections  for  some  time.  Heavy 
shipments  are  not  expected  so  long  as 
the  holders  of  hay  in  the  country  are  de- 
manding more  than  the  market  will  stand. 
Buying  has  been  backward  and  very  lit- 
tle, If  any,  hay  is  being  shipped  on  con- 
signment. The  receipts  at  present  are 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  old  crop. 
The  market  is  easy,  showing  very  little 
inquiry,  and  the  receipts  have  been  fully 
able  to  take  care  of  all  demands.  The 
cool  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  growing  crops  and 
without  doubt  has  made  considerable  hay, 
as  well  as  irrain.  than  was  heretofore  es- 
timated. That  portion  of  the  new  crop 
which  has  arrived  to  date,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  alfalfa,  which  shows 
good  quality,  is  far  from  being  as  good 
as  last  season. 

Wheat  No.  1  $23.00©25.00 

do.  No.  2   20.00©  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00©2rt.OO 

Wild  oat    18.00©20.00 

Barlev    18.00©20.00 

Alfalfa,  new  cutting    14.00<fi!18.00 

Stock    13.00ffi  15.00 

Barley   straw   50®80c 

FEED8TUFF8. 

Feedstuffs  are  quiet  and  unchanged  this 
week.  Lower  prices  are  looked  for  as 
soon  as  the  new  irrain  crops  begin  to  be- 
come available.  In  the  meantime  the  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  may  make  the 
prices  in  this  market  somewhat  higher. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $28.00©30.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $86.00©S8.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Ollcnke   $75.00©76  00 

Rolled    barley    «3.0nfff <M.OO 

Roiled  oats    03.00©64.00 

Bice  middlings   None  offered 

Bice  bran   None  nfferine 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES.    ONIONS,  ETC 

The  potato  and  onion  market  for  old 
stock  is  almost  dead  and  the  stocks  are 
not  moving.  New  potatoes  are  somewhat 
lower.  New  red  onions  from  the  river 
are  now  on  the  market  and  are  quoted 
at  from  75c  to  90c.  There  are  very  few 
marked  changes  in  the  quotations  on 
green  vegetables  this  week,  although 
minor  changes  are  noted  in  many.  Both 
peas  and  beans  are  coming  in  in  greater 
quantities  and  are  selling  somewhat  lower, 
although  fancy  peas  maintained  the  max- 
imum of  last  week. 

Peas,  large   3©5c 

Peas-,  small   3©5c 

String  beans,  per  lb  «©Sc 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  6©8e 

Asparagus,  per  lb  4@8c 

Carrots,   per  sack  50c©Sl.O0 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.006126 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box  S5crtiS1.00 

Slimmer  squash   75c©K1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$1.25©  1.75 

do.  Southern   L25©1.50 

Eggplant    S©10c 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate   1.25©1.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.5fl©2.00 

Mexican  tomatoes.  Log  A.,  lug. ..  Nominal 

Potatoes.  Salinas   None 

Oregon   $1.15(FM  50 

Rivers,  per  ctl    1. 00©  1.25 

Garnet  Chile   2©2%e 

Whites   2©2V,c 

Onions.  Australian  browns  S5cffJ1.no 

Bermudas,  yellow   $1.00«t>1.25 

do,  white    1.35©1.fi0 

do,  new  reds  from  river  75@00c 


Garlic   2%@3%c 

Spinach   (good)   3@4c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20(fI40c 

Green  onions,  box  60c©$1.00 

Peppers.  Bell   10015c 

Mexican   20©30c 

Beets,  sack   $1.25 

Green  corn,  per  doz  35®50c 

BEANS. 

This  is  the  dull  season  for  beans  and 
nothing  new  in  the  way  of  demand 
developed  this  week.  There  are  more 
pinks  on  hand  than  any  other  kind,  but 
the  needs  of  the  army  and  navy  before 
the  new  crop  is  ready  for  the  market  Is 
expected  to  clean  up  the  entire  supply. 
Limns  are  quoted  at  a  lower  price,  but 
otherwise  no  changes  in  quotations  are 
made. 

Bayos.  per  ctl   $9.00®  9.20 

Blackeyss    8.00®  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12.90®  12.60 

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    13.00©13.25 

Pinks    7.75®  8.00 

Red  kidneys    11.50©12.00 

Mexican   reds    8.75®  9.00 

Tepary  beans    10.00®10.50 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.75 

POULTRY. 
Poultry  is  steady,  with  a  good  demand 
for  broilers  at  33c.  Many  sales  were 
made  a  fraction  higher,  especially  for  the 
larger  stock,  but  it  did  pot  move  easily 
at  above  33c.  Hens  are  in  good  demand, 
with  a  .-light  increase  in  Leghorn  quo- 
tations. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  Nominal 

do.  dressed   33©3flr 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  33®38c 

do,  IVi  lbs  33c 

do,  %  to  IK  lbs  33c 

Fryers   40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  27®28c 

do,  Leghorn   25® 26c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42©45c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  20® 21c 

Geese,   per  lb  None 

Squabs,  per  lb  40c 

Ducks   26©2Se 

do,  old   26c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   17©18c 

do,  dressed   20©21c 

Jack  rabbits^  per  doz  $2.25@2.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  strong  throughout  the  week, 
showing  but  a  half  cent  fluctuation  for 
extras  and  unchanged  quotations  for 
prime  firsts.  Rutter  is  regarded  as  too 
high  by  many  dealers,  as  it  is  7%c  higher 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  many 
predict  a  drop,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  lower  prices  on  the  exchange. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras    44     43'  .  44     44  44 

Prime    1st  43%  Nom.43     43 Ml  43% 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGOS. 

Kt'cs  nre  strong  at  higher  prices  than 
for  two  weeks  past.  All  grades  closed  at 
a  higher  figure  than  was  quoted  during 
the  week.  At  42c  for  extras  these  eggs 
are  selling  at  8c  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Some  of  the  dealers  are  now  saying  that 
eg«s  will  not  make  the  expected  slump  in 
price  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  storage, 
as  there  Is  sufficient  demand  to  take  care 
of  the  production  at  present  prices. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Kxtras  40/  40%  40     41  42 

Kxtra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts    39'/  39%  39%  30%  40 

Extra  pullets   38     38     37V.  38%  40 

do.  Firsts  37%  37%  Nominal 

C II BESK. 

The  cheese  market  was  more  active  this 
week,  and  prices  were  maintained.  A 
somewhat  more  lively  demand  for  Fancy 
California  Flats  and  Fancy  Oregon  trip- 
lets advanced  the  price  of  each  half  a 
cent.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  new 
cheese  is  now  going  info  storage,  although 
all  of  last  year's  has  not  yet  been  sold. 
Monterey  was  steady  and  unchanged,  with 
decreased  production. 

Y.  A.'s   .'  24c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  23c 

Firsts,  California  Flats   21  %c 

Told  storage  flats,  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  26c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25%c 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.,  fancy  24c 

Monterey  cheese   21©23c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  will  soon  disnppear  from  the 
local  market,  as  the  stock  in  storage  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted.  The  quotations 
are  unchanged.  The  fresh  fruit  market 
is  expanding  in  variety  every  day  and 
prices  are  receding  from  the  early  quota- 
tions on  first  arrivals.  Apricots  are  sell- 
ing at  $1.75  for  the  best,  and  peaches, 
while  not  reduced  In  price,  are  of  much 
better  value  than  the  arrivals  of  last 
week.  Currants,  which  started  to  arrive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  rapidly 
receded  in  price  from  the  first  quota- 
tions to  65®75c  a  ten-pound  drawer.  Both 
black  and  white  figs  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  plums  and  cantaloupes  made  their 
first  appearance  in  quantity.  A  few  crates 
of  watermelons  arrived  from  Imperial 
Valley  and  were  sold  from  5c  to  10c  a 
pound.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  loganberries  are  now  coming 
in  in  chests. 

Apples  (winessps)   $2  00©3.oo 

Newtown  pippins    1.50® 2.50 

Apricots,  per  crate   1.50®  1.75 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   2.00@2.26 

Fles.  black,  per  box   2.00©2.50 

do.  white,  per  box   1.25©  1.50 

Casabas.  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   None 

Persimmons   None 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $8.00010.00 


Blackberries,  per  chest  10.00®  12.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  10.00®  12.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest   8.00®  10.00 

Currants,  per  drawer  65076c 

Gooseberries   506c 

Cherries,  black,  flats  75cffi$].2o 

do,  do,  bulk   8@llc 

do,  white,  bulk   508c 

Plums   $1.25®1.50 

Loquats,  per  lb  10®12%c 

Cantaloupes,  flats   $1.75<fi2.25 

do,   ponies    3.5004.00 

do,  standard    4.5005.08 

CITRU8  FRUITS. 

The  citrus  market  is  strong.  Oranges 
are  in  good  demand. 
Oranges : 

Navels   None 

Seedlings   N   3.5004.60- 

Valencias.  fancy    5.0007.00 

Valencias,  choice    4.5005.50 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $<5.00©7.50 

Choice   4.0005.60 

Standard    3  (1003.80 

Lemonettes   3.00^5.06 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0ofa<3  00 

Tangerines   None 

HONEY. 

A  small  quantity  of  comb  honey  has 
arrived  in  this  market  and  a  market 
price  established  for  it.  A  large  quantity 
of  extracted  honey  has  also  appeared,  and 
while  the  season  can  hardly  be  said  t» 
be  opened,  enough  is  now  expected  to 
come  in  to  establish  quotations.  The 
first  prices  paid  are  deemed  by  the  local 
dealers  as  excessive,  and  they  say  that 
very  little  will  go  into  the  local  retail 
trade  at  these  figures,  but  a  new  con- 
sumer has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the 
candy  makers,  who,  since  the  Government 
has  curtailed  their  sugar  supply,  have 
turned  to  honey  as  a  substitute. 

Comb  white,  extra  fancy  20623c 

do,  light  amber   10020c 

do.  amber   15617c 

Extracted  white   19c 

do.  light  amber   17c 

do,  amber   15c 

RICE. 

Last  year's  crop  of  California  rice  has 
nearly  all  been  sold,  but  some  sales  are 
still  being  made.  Some  of  these  have 
been  as  high  .is  $9.40  and  $950,  but  the 
present  quotations  are  slightly  lower.  It 
is  too  early  as  yet  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  this  year's  crop,  but  best 
opinion  indicates  that  it  will  exceed  last 
year's  by  at  least  50  per  ceut. 

California  clean   $9.25®9.35 

Paddy   Nominal 


LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  June  4.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  very  good  consumptive  demand  was 
had  the  past  week  and  prices  held  ifp  very 
well  most  of  the  time.  But  with  Eastern 
markets  off  1  to  2c  on  extras  aud  San 
Francisco  weaker  the  market  broke  here 
Saturday  and  Monday  l%c.  Demand  fair 
at  the  decline,  however.  Receipts  for  the 
week  319.600  pounds  against  322.050  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  taken 
into  cold  storage  during  the  week  13.471 
pounds,  against  15.033  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year,  making  the  cold  storage 
holdings  now  405,471  pounds,  an  Increase 
of  260.435  pounds  compared  with  a  year 
ago. 

We  quote: 

California  creamery,  extra   40%c 

do,  prime  first   30%c 

do,  first   38%c. 

Dally  quotations— 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon 

Extra   42     42     42     42    44  40% 

1917 

Extra   38     38     38     38     88  38 

EOOS. 

While  n  very  good  street  demand  was 
had  the  past  week  there  was  less  Invest- 
ment buying.  Chicago  going  off  1  '',<■  dur- 
ing the  week  aud  San  Francisco  declining 
l%c  with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  cold 
storage  people  held  back  and  bought  spar- 
ingly. Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week  were 
1849  cases  against  2231  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  The  receipts  by  truck  were 
about  double  those  by  rail,  which  would 
make  the  week's  supply  little  less  than 
0000  cases  against  7000  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  With  lower  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  prices  here  holding  up  fairly 
well,  drew  In  some  Middle  Western  eggs 
during  the  week  and  this  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  break  In  the  market  here 
the  past  few  days.  There  was  taken  Into 
cold  storage  during  the  week  299R  cases 
against  1636  cases  the  same  week  last  year, 
making  the  cold  storage  holdings  now 
86.918  cases,  an  Increase  compared  with  last 
year  of  12.086  esses. 
Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tnes.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extras   39     39     39     39     30  38 

Case  count   ...39     39     39     38     38  37 
Pullets   37     37     37     37     37  36% 

1917— 

Extras   33%  34     34     34     36  36 

Case  count    ...33     33     S3     33     34  34 

Pullets   31     31     31     31     31%  31% 

POULTRY. 
There  was  very  little  doing  In  this  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  Buyers  were  holding 
hack  and  buying  cautiously.  Most  of  the 
receipts  were  young  stuff  and  as  most  of 
the  chill  rooms  are  full  of  broilers,  buyers 
are  holding  out  of  the  market  for  them,  an 
the  demand  from  the  consumption  trnde  Is 
verv  light.  Good  fryers  and  hens  are 
meeting  with  a  very  fair  demand,  hnt 
everything  else  Is  dull.  Dealers  holding 
back  and  waiting  for  the  next  government 
move. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1*A  to  2  lbs  32c 

Broilers,  nnder  1%  lbs  25c 

Frvers.  2%  to  3  lbs  31©3?c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  26©27c 

Hens  nnder  4  lbs  22©73c 

Dncks   27©2«c 

Geese   25c 

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31©32e 

Turkeys,  heavy.  12  lbs.  and  iip  3?©33c 

Turkeys.   light   27028c 

Sqnahs.  live,  per  lb  30e- 
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THE  ENTIRE  DEIED  FRUIT  MARKET  IN  SUSPENSE. 

A  meeting  was  to  be  held  yesterday  (Friday)  afternoon  between 
I<ederal  Food  Commissioner  Merritt  and  ten  independent  prune  grow- 
ers and  an  effort  made  to  reach  a  price  for  the  prune  crop  of  1918 
We  go  to  press  too  early  to  report  the  result.  If  this  committee  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  a  price  on  prunes  which  will  be  satisfactory  it 
is  expected  that  similar  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  growers'  of 
other  fruits  which  are  to  be  dried,  and  in  this  way  equitable  prices 
will  be  agreed  upon  before  the  time  for  buying  set  by  the  Government 
arrives.  The  entire  dried  fruit  market  is  waiting  this  action  and  no 
business  is  being  transacted.    All  prices  remain  nominally  unchanged 


do,  dressed,  per  lb   40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  ..!.!l6c 

FRUITS. 

This  market  seems  to  be  broadening 
each  week.  Receipts  better  the  past  week 
than  for  some  time  and  the  market  showed 
more  life.  Cherries  coming  in  quite  freely 
but  demand  very  good  and  prices  a  little 
higher.  Apricots  also  arriving  in  greater 
quantity  and  meeting  with  a  very  good 
demand.  Quite  a  number  of  northern  ship- 
ments were  received  during  the  week  Some 
white  figs  in  from  the  Imperial  Valley  were 
also  in  during  the  week  and  met  with 
a  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cherries.  Tartarlans.  per  lb   d^OUc 

do,  Soft  White,  per  lb  

do.  Royal  Ann.  per  lb   ilOI.Ie 

Apricots— from  Imperial  Valley, 

per  4-basket  crate   . '.  .$2.00®°  *>o 

Apricots,  Northern,  per  lb   709c 

Figs.   Imperial  Vallev,  white.   12-lb  ' 

D0*   $1.50 

MELONS. 

There  was  a  marked  Increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  cantaloupes  the  past  week  and 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  better  supply 
prices  ruled  lower,  but  at  the  lower  range 
of  values  there  was  a  good  movement  both 
on  home  and  shipping  account  There 
were  some  watermelons,  too,  in  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  thev  sold  in  a  fair 
way  at  quotations. 

We   quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes — 

Standard   crates    $3  75 

Pony  crates     o't^ 

Wa  termelons,  per  100  lbs   .$2.73@j)!oO 

BERRIES. 

There  was  a  marked  advance  in  the 
market  for  strawberries  the  past  week  The 
early  crop  hejivg  pretty  well  marketed  and 
the  late  crop  not  yet  having  fullv  come  In 
and  demand  very  good,  prices  were  bid  nn 
aM  round.  Blackberries  in  better  supply 
and  a  little  lower  and  the  same  mav  be 
said  of  raspberries,  but  demand  very  good 
at  the  prices.  Some  Loganberries  now  on 
the  market  and  selling  fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $3  50(5)3  6f> 

Poor,  to  choice,  per  30-hasket 

crate    o  7503  00 

Blackberries,  per  30-hasket  crate  3  OOffit.S  °5 
Raspberries,  per  30-bnsket  crate    2  75(55)3  00 
Loganberries,  per  30-hasket  crate  2'75(5)300 
VEGETABLES. 

There  was  a  little  better  tone  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Not  many  price 
changes  and  they  of  minor  Importance 
String  beans  and  peas  show  the  greatest 


change.  Beans  were  lower  under  liberal 
receipts,  but  demand  fair.  Peas  were 
scarce  and  higher.  Potatoes  and  onions 
show  but  little  change  and  both  in  fair 
demand.  New  potatoes  have  pretty  much 
run  the  old  ones  out  of  the  market  Cab- 
bage coming  in  less  freely  and  a  little 
higher,  but  demand  only  fair.  New  garlic 
now  arriving  and  bringing  more  money 
Imperial  Valley  tomatoes  coming  in  with 
some  freedom  and  demand  fair. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes.  Northern,  per  cwt  $1. 5001.60 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.0001.15 

do,  Idaho,   per  cwt    1.35®  1.40 

New  potatoes,  per  lug   50065c 

Onions,  yellow  and  brown,  per 

,  cwt   80©90c 

do.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

yellow,  50  to  60  per  crate    70OS0c 

do.  white,  per  crate   $1.2001  25 

Garlic,  per  lb  506c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75^  <:,<• 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  18(3) 20c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  10012c 

Celery,  per  crate   $6.0007.00 

Peas,  per  lb  7(g,sc 

Asparagus,  per  lb   7O10c 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket 

_  cra*e  •   75OS0c 

.String  beans,  wax,  per  lb  401V>c 

do,  green,  per  lb  3%Otc 

do,  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  3V>04c 

Tomatoes— Imperial  Valley— 

per  4-basket  crate   $1.8501.50 

Eggplant.  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  nfflfic 

Cucumbers,  crate  of  2  to  3  doz  75c@$1.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  continues  dead.  Very  little 
movement  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  more 
seed  demand  and  the  shipping  and  con- 
suming trade  seems  to  be  supplied  for  the 
present.  Prices,  however,  are  nominally 
unchanged. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   S.OO 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   9.00 

HAT. 

The  market  brightened  up  a  little  the 
past  week.  Pastures  are  drying  up  and 
feeders  are  compelled  to  use  more  hav. 
This  with  the  continued  moderate  receipts 
caused  a  firmer  tone  to  the  market  and 
buyers  took  hold  a  little  more  willingly. 
Northern  alfalfa  is  $1.00  per  ton  higher. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.000  26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   19.00021.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   19.00021.00 

Alfalfa.  local,  per  ton    21.00023.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Tune  5,  1918. 
CATTLE — There  is  little  change  in  the 
local  cattle  situation.  Receipts  about 
balance  demands.  Owing  to  continued 
dry  weather  and  grass  shortage,  the  stock 
arriving  and  to  arrive  is  expected  to  be 
thin  and  undesirable. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1.  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  12c 

No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  Ibs.l2@12V2c 

Second  quality  lOOIlc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   S1A08V.C 

Second  quality   7V.OSc 

Common  to  thin   4V>06c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6Vi07e 

Fair   5>A06c 

Thin   4V,@5c 

•Calves — 

Lightweight   lOOlOMc 

Medium   9®9",c 

Heavy   708c 

SHEEP— The  feature  of  the  sheen  mar- 
ket is  the  large  movement  of  Western 
lambs  to  Eastern  markets,  where  they 
bring  good  prices.  The  local  market  is 
unable  to  absorb  all  that  are  coming  in. 
Still  the  market  is  strong,  and  last  week's 
quotations  hold. 
Lamb9 — 

Yearlings   12012V.C 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

'    Wethers   ll@12c 

Ewes   10c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  coming  in  in  satisfac- 
tory numbers,  though  with  nn  objeetion- 
.  ably  large  proportion  of  soft  stuff,  in  un- 
finished condition.  However,  the  market 
is  strong,  both  here  and  in  the  East,  and 
quotations  are  unchanged.  Prime  lots 
bring  above  market  quotations. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  1000140  16c 

do,  do,  1400300  16»4c 

do,  do,  300O100  16c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1    20»Ac 

do,  second  quality  19tf?20e 

Cows  and  heifers   10018c 

•Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@17c 

Umbo — 

Suckling   24c 

Yearling   22c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   22c 

Ewes   20c 


Hogs   25c 

Los  Angeles,  June  4,  1918. 

CATTLE— There  is  little  change  to  note 
in  this  market  from  a  week  ago.  Offer- 
ings not  heavy,  but  mostly  grass  cattle, 
and  many  in  poor  flesh.  This,  with  de- 
clining markets  East,  caused  a  weak  mar- 
ket and  slow  sales.  Choice  fed  cattle  con- 
tinue scarce,  steady  and  in  fair  demand. 
Calves  slow  sale  and  lower. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$1050012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9. 50010.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    S.50O  9  50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00O10.00 

HOGS — A  fairly  steady  market  was  had 
the  past  week,  after  the  break  of  the 
week  before.  Not  many  coming  in  and 
the  light  offerings  and  fair  quality  of  the 
hogs  arriving  caused  killers  to  bid  old 
prices  for  what  few  hogs  they  wanted  in 
the  face  of  declining  markets  East. 

Per  cwt.  f.  0.  h.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  25O@300  lbs. .$14.000  14.50 

Mixed,  2000250  lbs   1I5.50O16.50 

Light,  1750200  lbs   15.50@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  quiet  and  weak  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  The  offerings  were 
light,  but  so  was  the  demand.  The  high 
prices  of  mutton  and  lamb  checking  con- 
sumption, killers  only  wanted  a  few  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  they  got  them  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  at  weak  last  week's 
prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $1000011.00 

Prime  ewes    9. 50010.50 

Yearlings    10  50O11.R0 

Lambs    15.00016.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


Portland,  .Tune  4,  1918. 

CATTLE— Steady :  receipts,  321.  Prime 
steers.  $14015:  good  to  choice  steers. 
S12.50O13.50;  medium  to  good  steers.  $110 
12:  fair  to  medium  steers,  $10.50@11.50: 
common  to  fair  steers.  $9010;  choice  cows 
and  heifers.  $11012:  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers.  $7.5009;  fair  to  medium  cows 
and  heifers,  $6@7:  canners,  $4@6;  bulls, 
$6.50010:  calves,  $8.50@12;  stockers  and 
feeders.  $8010. 

HOGS— Stendv:  receipts.  207.  Prime 
mixed.  $17.50017.65;  medium  mixed.  $17.35 
017.40;  rough  heavies,  $16.350  16.40;  pigs, 
$15016:  bulk  of  sales.  $17.40017.50. 

SHEEP — Steady  to  lower:  receipts.  182. 
East  of  mountain  lambs,  $16.50017;  valley 
lambs.  $16016.50:  vearlings.  *10@11 :  weth- 
ers. $10@10.50:  ewes,  $7@9.50. 


fBy  i.  L.  Nagle.l 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  3,  1918. 

Though  shipments  of  cherries  by  express 
in  small  lots,  and  by  cars  have  been  mov- 
ing for  the  past  few  weeks,  it  can  now  be 
considered  that  the  season  has  practically 
opened  as  the  first  car  load  of  peaches  and 
the  first  shipments  of  apricots  and  plums 
were  made  this  past  week. 

The  season  is  one  week  to  ten  days  later 
than  last  year,  but  all  varieties  are  grow- 
ing fast  and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  districts,  fruit  should  be  of  good 
size  and  quality. 

Prices  to  date  have  been  unusually  high, 
as  cherries  have  carried  in  good  condition. 
The  demands  in  all  markets  are  very  active 
and  indications  are  that  they  will  remain  so 
throughout  the  season. 

California  anticipates  little  competition 
after  the  last  of  July.  The  movement  of 
Georgia  peaches  is  earlier  by  twenty  days 
than  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
that  State,  but  competition  will  not  be 
felt  on  Georgia  peaches,  except  In  a  few 
of  the  far  Eastern  markets. 


Arrangements  more  satisfactory  than 
was  anticipated  have  been  made  with  the 
Government  now  in  control  of  the  rail- 
roads, In  so  far  as  schedules,  deliveries, 
routiugs  and  diversions  are  concerned 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  with  the  refrigera- 
tor car  situation  in  better  condition  than 
last  year,  but  that  the  entire  crop  will  be 
moved  in  season  and  with  little  inconveni- 
ence to  the  shipper. 

The  following  prices  have  ruled  for  the 
week : 

New  York:  Tartarian  cherries  averaged 
$2.46;  Royal  Anne.  $2.06:  Chapman,  $1.81; 
Rockport.  $1.83;  Burhank,  $1.95;  Blng, 
$3.80;  Loquats,  $2.00;  Advance,  $1.72;  Am- 
erican Blue.  $2.62;  Gov.  Woods,  $1.25;  Ox- 
hearts,  $1.70. 

Chicago:  Tartarian  cherries,  $2.04;  Roval 
Anne,  $2.18;  Oxheart,  $2.13;  Rockport, 
$1.63:  Chapman,  $2.21;  Bigarrean,  $2.55. 

Boston:  Tartarian  cherries,  $3.02;  Roval 
Anne,  $3.00;  Rockport,  $2.00:  Chapman. 
$2.05;  Burhank,  $2.36;  Knights  Early,  $1.50; 
Advance,  $2.85. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  June  4.  1918. 

The  citrus  market  in  the  East  is  grow- 
ing stronger  from  week  to  week.  Valen- 
cias  are  steadily  mounting  in  price,  some 
fancy  lots  bringing  as  high  as  $S.75. 
Choice  oranges  brought  from  $5.6007.50. 
Foreign  lemons  are  practically  unobtain- 
able and  California  lemons  are  scarce, 
arrivals  being  limited  to  a  car  or  frac- 
tion of  a  car. 

New  York— Valencias.  $4.60©7.90;  lem- 
ons. $5.350  7.30;   grapefruit.  $1.0003.30. 

Boston  —  Valencias,    $5.0007.90;  lemons. 


$6.0507.15;  grapefruit,  $1.5002.00. 

Philadelphia— Valencias,  $5.80@7.45. 

In  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  situation, 
the  local  market  for  citrus  fruits  is 
strong,  with  rising  prices  on  both  lemons 
and  lemonettes.  Prices  on  oranges  are 
stationary,  but  the  demand  is  active. 
CITRUS    SHIPMENTS    TO  DATE. 

Southern  California  —  Oranges,  10,167 
cars;    lemons,  3032. 

Central  California — Oranges,  2502  ears: 
lemons,  115. 

Northern  California — Oranges,  203  cars. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AVEBAOES. 

Cent*  per  pound  for  Extra*. 

Week               San  Francisco  Lob  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  60.16 

9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16            35.83  52.33  37.00  60.50 

"         23  36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

"         13  3S.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

"         20           36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

"        27  37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      «  36.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13  33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00  46.30  33.00  43.30 

AprU       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

"         10  39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

"         17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

"         24            35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8            34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

15  35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

22            36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29  36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

"          9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16            41.83  65.66  40.83  65.00 

"         23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

"         30          32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  61.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

"         20            33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27            29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      «  24.75  36.83  24.91  36.00 

13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

"         20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27            27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

AprU       3            28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10            29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17  32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

"         24  32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

"           8  33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29            33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5            33.20  40.80  34.66  38.83 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  thie  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE — Small  sum 
will  buy  Motion  Picture  Theatre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Can  be  run  by  man  and  wife  and  two 
children.  Cash  or  terms.  Long  lease  at  small 
rent.  Reason  for  selling — ill  health  and  other 
business  interests.  Address.  "Owner.  839  Chen- 
ery  St..  San  Francisco." 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  30/60  Tractor, 
with  extension  wheels  and  drawbar.  2-4  Bot- 
tom 14-inch  Moline  Big  Dutchman  Plows, 
several  sets  extra  shares — rolling-  coulters, 
weed  turners,  all  complete.  Nearly  as  good 
as  new.  "A  real  good  buy.  Write  D.  H. 
Noble.  Merced,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  lor 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1060.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  


REMANUFACTCRED  PIPE 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  Street,  San 
Francisco.  

HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  ..  i  _ 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
F.stahlished  fifty  years   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  strew  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
St..  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  young 
alfalfa,  new  buildings,  horses,  hogs,  and  farm 
implements.  Illinois  Ave..  6  miles  Southwest 
of  Modcsfo.    O.  A.  Taylor.  

FOR  RENT — 90  acres  apples  and  pears  in 
bearing.  Water  for  irrigation.  Address,  Box 
942  Cbieo.  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


NEW  OPENINGS. — State  land  well  located, 
offered  first  time  regardless  present  value — 
town  lots,  acreage,  some  improved.  Your 
patriotic  duty  this  year  to  buy  state  land,  to 
be  sold  for  taxes.  Get  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  land  on  assessment  roll,  and  crops 
growing  on  the  land.  Get  bargains  at  one- 
tenth  value.  Because  of  drink,  death,  leav- 
ing country,  etc..  years  ago  this  property  went 
to  the  state.  Because  of  War.  Work,  and 
Worry,  most  persons  will  pass  these  bargains 
to  you.  Put  in  your  order  now  for  new  1918 
lists  and  particulars,  any  three  counties.  S5.00. 
Any  man  or  woman  can  buy  on  payment* 
without  residence.  New  law  makes  all  safe. 
You  get  mineral  and  oil  rights.  Get  busy  or 
get  left.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento  

RETIRING — Will  sell  thirty-six  hundred 
acres,  Tehama  county,  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre;  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easy  terms;  fine  proposition; 
good  soil  and  climate:  well  watered,  well 
fenced:  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa: 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  Bluff  In 
prosperous  community.  H.  E.  Wolcott,  Red 
Bluff.  Cal.   


160-ACRE    COMBINATION    RANCH  —  near 

Tehachapi;  bargain:  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchurd.  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture:  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  AddreBS  owner. 
C.  T.  McKinnie.  Tahachapi.  Cal.  


GOVERNMENT   LAND,   Oregon.  California. 

Booklet.     Joseph  Clarity  Sacramento.  


WANTED. 


PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITOUS — We  wish  to 

secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address,  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  626  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  MEN  want  50 
or  00  cows  on  alfalfa  land  to  milk  on  shares. 
Address.  Charles  Robinson.  Mt.  Eden.  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 


FOR  SALE — 4000  pounds  choice  recleaned 
Sudan  grass  seed,  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 
Will  ship  at  once,  as  small  lots  as  one  sack, 
or  the  entire  amount.    Houston  Bros.,  Farm- 

ington.  Cal.  .  


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Yellow.  500.- 
000,  $2  per  thousand,  cash  with  order.  Home 
phone  833.     A.  T.  Hooven.  Anaheim.  


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House,  El  Centro. 
Cal 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  DP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAY'MENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Kroaclsco 


Linking  Farm  and  Market 


Transportation  is  an  increasingly 
vital  factor  in  the  farming  industry. 

As  farm  crops  become  more 
diversified,  the  markets  must  be 
studied  more  carefully  and  reached 
more  quickly. 

Profitable  farming  has  found  a 
wonderful  aid  in  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

Power-driven  vehicles  on  rubber 
tires  have  greatly  widened  the  pos- 
sible market  that  can  be  reached 
from  any  given  point. 

They  have  made  timely  market- 
ing possible,  enabling  the  grower 
to  take  advantage  of  price  changes. 

They  have  cut  to  a  minimum 
the  time  used.  What  was  formerly 
an  all-day  trip  now  requires  but 
a  couple  of  hours  and  leaves  the 
horses  at  their  work  on  the  farm. 

r 

Using  motor  vehicles  for  business 
reasons,  it  is  important  that  you 


treat  their  equipment  in  business 
fashion. 

Buy  tires  on  the  principle  that 
long  and  continuous  service  is  the 
first  requirement. 

In  this  year  of  war,  your  time  and 
efforts  are  more  important  than  ever 
before.  You  need  your  car  more. 
Your  tires  must  be  dependable. 

Equip  with  United  States  Tires. 

Use  them  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  chosen  by  big  commercial 
companies  having  large  fleets  of 
cars — because  they  give  greater 
mileage  per  dollar  of  cost  and  per- 
mit maximum  service  from  the  car. 

There  is  a  United  States  Tire 
scientifically  built  to  meet  every 
condition  of  service. 

One  of  the  thousands  of  United 
States  Sales  and  Service  Depots  will 
cheerfully  aid  you  in  selecting  the 
right  type  and  tread. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


For  commercial  cars  the  Solid  Truck  Tire  and  the  'Nobby  Cord. '    Also  Tires  for 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Aeroplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling  Worth  and  Wear  that 
Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme. 
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Diversification  of  Crops  in  Irrigated  Valleys 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  S.  Vaile,  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riverside 


1 1  VERSIFICATION  of  farm  crops  stands  out  "as  an  economic 
and  social  necessity  for  many  parts  of  Southern  California. 
Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  diversification  on  the  individual 
farm  as  well  as  diversification  in  communities. 

Three  phases  of  the  strained  agricultural  situation  of  Cali- 
fornia caused  by  the  war  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  changed  system 
of  agriculture,  namely:  first,  transportation;  second,  retail  distribution; 
third,  labor  supply.     Each  of  these   demands  careful  consideration. 

American  agriculture  has 
become  greatly  specialized 
with  large  areas  given  over 
to  single  crops.  The  or- 
chard areas  of  Southern 
California  represent  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  policy.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  en- 
vironment has  made  the 
production  plus  the  trans- 
portation of  some  commodi- 
ties in  special  localities 
cheaper  than  the  production 
without  transportation  of 
the  same  Commodity  in 
other  localities.  Another 
factor  has  been  the  econ- 
omy gained  by  use  of  spe- 
cial machinery  and  organi- 
zation in  handling  large 
acreages. 

Just  at  the  present  time 
transportation  of  semi-per- 
ishable products  is  apt  to  be 
the  most  expensive  part  of 
certain  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Last  winter  coal  was 
selling  in  Pennsylvania  at 
a  price  that  permitted  the 
manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  cheaper 
than  the  same  commodity 
developed  from  water  power 
sold  in  California.  And  yet 
coal  was  costly  in  the  ex- 
treme in  some  sections.  It 
was  not  coal  that  was  ex- 
pensive, but  transportation. 

In  just  so  far  as  the  needs 
for  eggs,  butter,  vegetables 
and  other  products  are  met 
locally,  transportation  will 
be  freed  for  other  purposes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-quarter  of  all  the  men 
employed  in  the  cities  of 
California  should  change 
their  occupation  during  the 

period  of  the  war.  One  of  the  possibilities  appears  in  the  reduction  of 
the  machinery  of  distribution.  In  so  far  as  any  locality,  or,  better  yet, 
the  individual  farm  or  home,  meets  its  own  needs  for  foodstuffs,  includ- 
ing chicken  feed  and  other  stock  requirements,  the  machinery  of  distri- 
bution will  be  relieved. 

The  very  fact  that  the  machinery  of  distribution  is  relieved  will  react 
favorably  upon  the  labor  situation.  ,  Certain  men  will  be-given  freedom 
for  more  productive  lines  of  endeavor. 

One  important  benefit  from  diversification  is  sure  to  come  through  the 
furnishing  of  a  constant  labor  demand  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
Such  a  demand  would  permit  improved  housing  facilities,  which  doubt- 
less would  in  time  attract  a  better  class  of  laborers.  Moreover,  the  de- 
pendence on  transient  harvest  hands  would  be  avoided,  thus  eliminating 


in  part  at  least  the  condition  of  intense  labor  shortage  for  brief  periods 
which  is  felt  at  the  present  time. 

Catastrophes  like  the  freeze  of  1913  and  the  heat  wave  of  June,  1917. 
should  impress  tlie  citrus  growers  with  even  greater  reason  for  diversi- 
fication— namely,  the  need  of  a  cash  income,  the  continuance  of  which 
is  based  on  more  than  one  line  of  industry. 

All  of  these  points  have  a  bearing  on  the  winning  of  the  war.  Some 
of  them  are  of  importance  at  any  time — particularly  the  constant  labor 

demand    and     the  regular 


Corn  in  California — A  neglected  feature  of  Diversification. 


An  Irrigated  grain  -Held  in  an  interior  valley. 


cash  income.  A  further 
point  of  lasting  importance 
is  that  diversification  is  ag- 
riculturally a  sound  prin- 
ciple. Single-crop  system* 
of  agriculture  have  failed 
the  world  over  because  of 
soil  depletion,  disease  or 
other  disastrous  conditions. 

Diversification  is  possible 
in  the  interior  irrigated  val- 
leys of  Southern  California. 
Individuals  have  adopted  va- 
rious combinations  with 
more  or  less  success.  The 
author  has  noted  many  of 
the  trials  and  practices  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years 
and  is  outlining  a  system 
which  seems  to  have  many 
favorable  points.  This  sys- 
tem does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  possible  com- 
binations, but  it  suggests 
some  of  the  most  favorable 
ones.  All  of  the  combina- 
tions have  been  tested  out 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  several  of  the  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Cit- 
rus Experiment  Station  at 
Riverside. 

If  the  acreage  under  one 
management  were  so  han- 
dled that  each  of  these  an- 
nual combinations  were 
raised  on  one-quarter  each 
year,  the  distribution  of 
labor  throughout  the  season 
would  be  almost  ideal.  Two 
green-manure  crops  would 
be  plowed  down  on  all  the 
land  during  the  four  years, 
and  the  recent  work  of 
Mertz  has  shown  the  great 
value  of  such  treatment  in 
the  production  of  annual 
crops  at  Riverside  (Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin 292,  "Green-Manure  Crops  in  Southern  California").  Two  crops 
of  beans  would  be  raised  during  the  four  years,  and  bean  growing  has 
been  looked  upon  in  Southern  California  as  very  beneficial  to  soil  con- 
ditions. All  the  land  would  receive  the  deep  culture  necessary  for_ 
sugar  beets  once  in  the  four  years  and  world  agriculture  has  shown 
the  importance  of  beets  or  some  other  root  crop  to  continued  high 
production.  If  sugar  beets  are  not  a  desirable  crop  because  of  dis- 
tance from  a  refinery,  mangels  or  carrots  for  stock  feed  may  be  sub- 
stituted.    Corn    might   also   be   put  in  the  rotation  at  this  point. 

The  following  table  suggests  what  may  be  expected  from  such  a  ro- 
tation. Most  of  the  estimates  of  yields  are  taken  from  actual  experi- 
ence at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  with  the  crop  in  the  same  place 
in  the  rotation.  (Continued  on  page  761.) 
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EDITORIALS 

"ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  INSTITUTIONS." 

WE  DO  not  know  how  far  into  rural  com- 
munities the  town  method  of  publicly  de- 
claring unanimity  of  contribution  for 
patriotic  purposes  has  gone.  In  case  some  reader 
may  not  have  observed  it,  we  remark  that  the 
posting  of  a  "100';/  institution"  sign  on  the  wall 
or  in  the  window  means  that  every  one  connected 
with  the  concern  which  displays  such  a  notice 
has  already  done  what  he  or  she  conceives  to  be 
the  duty  of  each  in  connection  with  bond  buying. 
Red  Cross  subscription,  etc.  It  is  rather  desirable 
that  this  significance  should  be  universally  under- 
stood, because  otherwise  some  might  think  that  a 
100%  sign  in  the  window  of  a  bank  or  store 
signified  that  the  concern  proposed  to  "take  all 
there  is"  in  the  business  it  does  and  in  this  way 
a  claim  o*f  patriotic  merit  might  convey  a  declara- 
tion of  piratical  intent  and  uninformed  persons 
might  feel  constrained  to  flee  from  concerns  which 
they  should  patriotically  admire  and  embrace. 
It  becomes,  then,  really  important  to  understand 
that  a  1009c  sign  means  that  the  concern  is  all 
to  the  good — not  its  own  good,  but  the  good  of 
the  country:  the  good  of  the  world. 

Thinking  about  such  insignia  which  we  see  on 
every  hand,  the  suggestion  comes  to  us  that  the 
dried  fruit  producers  of  California  have  really 
«ome  into  a  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  con- 
sumers of  their  products  which  would  justify 
them  in  unfurling  a  100r£  flag  over  their  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  packing  houses.  For  the 
facts  which  we  prominently  set  forth  on  the  first 
and  other  pages  of  last  week's  issue  surely  Indi- 
cate that  both  the  organized  growers  of  raisins, 
prunes  and  peaches  who  are  members  of  associa- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  these  fruits  and  the 
""independent  growers"  thereof  who  are  not  mem- 
hers  of  such  associations  have  really  come  together 
under  Mr.  Merrltt's  leadership  in  fixing  prices  for 
their  products  which  shall  be  fair  to  themselves 
and  to  consumers  thereof.  Now  this  is  the  exact 
purpose  for  which  the  associations  were  formed 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  when  those  who  willed 
to  join  and  those  who  willed  not  to  join  really 
come  together  to  attain  the  purpose  for  which 
association  was  undertaken  they  are  actually  all 
organized — and  those  whom  the  god  of  war  has 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder!  Thus 
the  prune,  raisin  and  peach  associations  become 
100%  concerns  in  the  fullest  industrial  and  pa- 
triotic significance  of  that  popular  term. 

jl     j(  j| 

WE  NEED  MORE  100r;  CONCERNS. 

THERE  is  also  another  suggestion  in  the  great 
fact  which  we  have  cited — and  that  is  that 
California  agriculture  needs  more  organiza- 
tions which  will  gather  practically  all  the  inde- 
pendents into  co-operation  with  the  self-depend- 
ents. The  only  way  which  seems  to  us  to 
promise  any  lasting  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
California  farmers  is  for  producers  to  come  to- 
gether in  groups  of  those  who  have  their  savings 
and  their  livelihoods  invested  in  efforts  which 
they  mutually  understand  and  have  active  faith 
In.  These  will  be  efforts  in  which  they  are  all 
peers  and  in  which  each  shall  have  the  weight 
and  force  of  a  man,  irrespective  of  property  quali- 


fication. That  is  the  true  co-operative  plan  and 
it  is  also  the  way  in  which  American  citizenship 
speaks  its  will.  If  practically  all  in  a  common 
line  of  production  can  be  joined  in  pursuit  of 
the  particular  lines  of  effort  which  are  essential 
to  those  lines,  each  group  to  each  line  of  effort, 
there  will  result  a  homogeneity  and  mutuality 
which  will  engender  force  and  durability  in  each 
group.  This  is  really  the  principle  which  the 
California  Food  Administrator  is  embodying  in 
the  joint  action  of  "organized"  and  "independent" 
producers  which  he  is  now  developing  toward  fix- 
ing the  prices  of  certain  cured  fruits.  His  purpose 
is  specific:  his  principle  is  universal — and  that 
constitutes  the  strength  of  it.  When  "outsiders" 
and  "insiders"  are  acting  together  in  specific  in- 
stances, the  universal  principle  will  draw  the 
specific  groups  together  and  then  we  shall  have 
by  affiliation  of  groups,  acting  together  on  all 
subjects  which  are  general  and  acting  separately 
on  all  subjects  which  are  specific,  the  operation 
of  another  principle  of  "each  for  all  and  all  for 
each,"  which  is  fundamental  in  co-operative  effort. 
This  is  no  theoretical  claim  or  unembodied  vision. 
It  is  already  in  existence  and  operation  in  this 
State  in  the  association  of  co-operative  selling 
organizations  to  which  Col  Weinstock  is  giving 
encouragement  and  house-room  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  the  last  California  Legislature.  What 
is  needed  is  to  build  up  each  of  those  several  or- 
ganizations to  100%  by  Mr.  Merrltt's  plan  of 
marrying  independents  and  self-dependents  and 
then  to  bring  the  whole  farming  interest  to  a 
100%  concern  by  multiplying  group  organiza- 
tions until  all  kinds  of  producers  are  grouped, 
each  by  each,  and  affiliated,  all  for  all.  To  reach 
this  end  we  have  but  to  keep  on  along  the  path 
we  have  already  entered  upon. 

j*      <  < 
BUSINESS  BASIS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

WE  HAVE  lost  faith  in  class  organization  of 
farmers  merely  as  such.  They  are  too 
many  men  of  too  many  minds.  They  are 
too  heterogeneous  in  many  things  which  could 
otherwise  serve  as  a  basis  of  organization.  They 
are  too  diverse  in  religion,  politics,  social  affilia- 
tions, education,  property,  etc.,  and  the  points  of 
view  proceeding  from  all  these  diversities  are  so 
many  and  sharp  that  they  cannot  be  beaten  down 
nor  climbed  over.  And  these  diversities  which 
place  farmers  in  all  churches,  political  parties, 
social  groups,  banks  and  poorhouses  give  farmers 
incomparably  wider  potential  influence  than  any 
other  vocation  has,  although  it  does  prevent  them 
from  coming  together  en  masse  in  any  national 
farmers'  organization.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair 
deduction  from  many  failures  toward  this  end 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

But  there  is  one  basis  upon  which  practically 
all  farmers  can  be  organized  and  affiliated  and 
that  is  upon  the  very  foundation  of  successful 
farming,  viz.:  the  business  basis  of  it.  We  may 
make  that  claim  concrete  by  declaring  that  if 
farmers  learn  to  organize  efficiently  for  buying 
and  selling,  everything  else  they  may  desirably 
do  together  will  be  included.  When  any  consid- 
erable group  of  them  will  act  as  a  unit  in  sell- 
I  ing  produce  and  in  buying  supplies,  implements 
I  and  power  which  they  need  in  production,  they 
I  will  have  ruled  out  of  existence  the  throng  of 
I  middlemen  who  are  merely  Idle  speculators  or  un- 
necessary handlers.  The  farmer  will  be  up  against 
the  manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  proper 
agencies  for  distribution  to  consumers  on  the 
other.  His  business  organization  will  do  politics, 
buck  transportation,  hire  capital  at  fair  rates — 
all  on  a  basis  of  good,  reasonable  business.  It 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  whoop  up  farmers' 
organization  with  visionary  purposes  all  the  way 
from  utopianism  to  anarchy,  as  they  have  been 
whooped  hitherto.  When  farmers  get  down  to 
business  in  organization  they  really  will  be  get- 
ting somewhere,  and  it  seems  to  us  the  only  unit 
basis  upon  which  accord  can  be  attained  amid 
heterogeneity,  because  it  involves  the  old  and  true 
principle:  "In  essentials  unity;  in  nonessentials 
liberty."  j/t     jf  j» 

BEANS  AND  ALFALFA. 

LET  US  illustrate  our  claim  for  business  or- 
ganization of  producers  by  reference  to  two 
things  of  current  interest.     Take  first  the 
matter  of  beans.    A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  great  patriotic  whoop-la  set  free  to 


win  the  war  with  foods;  and  that  was  all  right — 
for  we  are  doing  it  right  now.  But  some  people 
got  caught  with  too  many  beans  and  have  had 
them  for  six  months  or  more  in  warehouses  with 
no  chance  to  sell  profitably.  And  news  comes 
from  Eastern  bean  centers  this  week  that  there 
are  so  many  beans  that  Eastern  growers  have 
been  putting  in  other  crops  this  summer.  That 
fact  may  perhaps  help  us  to  sell  more  beans  this 
year,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  if  we  had  put 
in  more  alfalfa  last  fall  and  winter  we  would 
be  now  cutting  quite  a  little  new  alfalfa  at  a 
sure  profit  while  we  have  an  interrogation  mark 
on  the  excess  bean  acreage  put  in  this  year.  If 
we  had  had  a  national  business  organization  of 
bean  growers,  this  fact  would  have  been  made 
known  last  winter  in  time  to  make  a  turn  from 
beans  to  alfalfa  by  many  who  have  land  for  it 
and  thus  the  present  situation  would  have  a  bet- 
ter aspect,  because  we  should  have  more  alfalfa 
and  less  beans  in  sight  and  a  better  chance  to 
get  the  old  beans  out  of  warehouse. 

But  look  backward  to  last  season  for  a  moment. 
Why  did  those  beans  go  into  warehouse  on  grow- 
ers' account  instead  of  on  speculators'  account? 
Because  the  Government  found  the  profiteers  were 
squeezing  it  beyond  all  reason  and  was  obliged 
to  knock  them  out  with  a  sixty-days  gas  bomb, 
and  "when  the  Government  had  bought  all  the 
beans  it  could  use  at  a  fair  price  there  were  still 
many  beans  which  no  one  needed  for  present  use 
and  could  not  buy  to  hold.  And  now  the  only 
chance  for  those  beans  to  get  out  of  warehouse 
without  loss  to  growers  is  that  this  year's  crop 
will  not  wall  them  in.  Some  are  disposed  to 
blame  the  Government  for  last  fall's  slump  in 
beans  because  it  knocked  out  the  speculators  with- 
out buying  all  the  beans  on  Government  account 
after  it  had  exhorted  the  people  to  grow  all  the 
beans  they  could  possibly  grow.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  that  claim,  but  it  is  not  sure  that 
the  speculators  would  have  taken  all  the  beans, 
nor  is  it  sure  that  growers  would  be  any  better 
off  by  exchanging  good  beans  for  the  due  bills 
of  a  lot  of  busted  bean  boomers.  We  are  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  if  bean  growers  had  had  a 
broad  business  organization  it  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  bean  brokers 
were  gassed  or  not.  for  such  an  organization 
would  have  made  a  better  trade  than  followed  the 
Government's  protective  action  against  the  prof- 
iteers who  had  it  in  for  it.  Good  will  takes 
more  beans  than  ill  will  and  if  the  business  had 
been  handled  on  the  recognized  business  basis 
of  good  will  the  Government  might  have  taken 
all  the  beans  it  had  exhorted  people  to  grow,  even 
if  it  had  to  shoot  them  into  the  enemy  from 
shrapnel  cases  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  more 
likely  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the  other  antecedent 
fact  that  if  bean  growing  had  been  properly 
organized  on  a  business  basis  the  bean  require- 
ments of  the  Government  would  have  been  better 
measured  and  over-planting  would  have  been  pre- 
-vented.  It  was  a  great  hysterical  plunge  into 
unfatbomed  waters — that  wild  exhortation  to 
grow  things  without  measure  of  the  need  for 
them,  and  growers  should  have  had  their  own 
business  organizations  to  advise  them  about  what 
they  should  really  do.  As  it  is,  there  is  some  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that,  we  have  the  beans.  We 
might  have  something  worse — onions,  for  in- 
stance. v»i      Jt  Jt 

AN  ALFALFA  PROBLEM. 

WE  HAVE  suggested  that  we  would  be  better 
off  if  we  had  promise  of  more  alfalfa  hay 
and  less  bean  straw  this  fall,  but  someone 
has  seen  a  small  cloud  in  the  alfalfa  sky  and,  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  the  alfalfa  growers' 
organization,  which  was  properly  rising  above  the 
horizon,  is  partially  eclipsed  by  that  cloud.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  alfalfa  hay  not  being 
in  itself  a  terminal  product,  but  only  a  way  sta- 
tion on  the  route  to  a  terminal  in  dairy  products, 
etc.,  cannot  set  its  own  values  because  they  might 
make  terminal  rates  for  milk  products  too  high. 
To  our  notion  this  complexity  which  crops  up 
only  makes  it  more  necessary  for  the  alfalfa 
growers  to  go  on  with  the  development  of  their 
association.  They  are  entitled  to  cost  of  produe- 
tion  plus  enough  profit  to  keep  them  at  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  be  sure  of  getting  that  is  by  a  broad 
association    which    can   demonstrate   just  claim* 
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in  a  way  to  command  respect.  When  that  is 
done  and  alfalfa  feeders  get  together  for  unit 
buying  and  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  middle 
costs,  alfalfa  hay  will  go  into  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  milk  or  meat  products  into  which  it  enters 
just  as  the  cost  of  every  manufacture  counts  in 
expenditure  for  supplies.  To  deny  the  alfalfa 
grower  his  proper  price  to  exalt  the  feeder's  re- 
turns, or  to  pluck  the  feeder  for  the  benefit  of 
the  feed  grower,  are  both  economic  outrages.  To 
escape  them  both,  value,  which  Is  average  cost 
plus  fair  profit  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  the 
property,  must  be  insisted  upon  as  the  alfalfa 
growers'  minimum,  and  the  tribunal  to  determine 
that  should  include  directors  of  the  association  of 
alfalfa  growers  and  of  the  feeders'  associations 
sitting  en  banc  and  then  bulking  the  product  from 
one  to  the  other  to  attain  the  greatest  economy 
in  transfer  and  on  the  live-and-let-live  principle. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  visionary  scheme 
because  it  is  unusual,  but  when  producers  are 
organized  to  sell  products  and  buy  supplies  in 
quantities  it  would  be  vastly  more  simple  and 
easier  than  to  hawk  about  products  in  the  way 
now  common,  at  what  is  called  a  market  price — 
which  is  measured  neither  by  producer's  cost  nor 
by  the  user's  need,  but  by  what  a  lot  of  interme- 
diaries think  they  can  pull  from  both  sides  and 
get  away  with.  There  are,  of  course,  some  ques- 
tions involved  which  are  somewhat  complex.  For 
instance,  should  the  milk-maker  count  the  hay 
into  his  milk  value  at  his  own  cost  of  growing  it 
or  at  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he 
bought  it?  On  that  point  we  have  a  very  clear 
conviction  that  he  should  charge  it  to  his  cows  at 
the  value  which  he  as  an  alfalfa  grower  should 
receive  for  it — not  at  the  "market  price"  as  we 
now  know  it,  but  at  the  bulk-selling  price  deter- 
mined by  the  growers'  association — just  as  an 
automobile  manufacturer  charges  against  each 
machine  the  cost  of  his  boughten  parts  or  the  roy- 
alties he  has  to  pay  if  he  makes  for  himself  the 
inventions  of  others. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 
Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Summer-Pruning  of  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  eight-year-old  apples, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Gravenstein  and  White  Astra- 
chan,  which  persist  in  making  a  lot  of  wood 
growth  with  no  fruit.  They  have  never  been 
summer-pruned  and  the  only  winter-pruning  has 
been  the  removal  of  surplus  and  interfering 
branches.  They  are  growing  on  a  moderately 
heavy  clay  and  get  practically  no  attention  beyond 
a  plowing,  harrowing  and  one  or  two  clod-crush- 
ings.  Out  of  several  hundred  trees  there  were  not 
more  than  about  ten  that  had  blossoms  last  year 
and  this  year.  These  trees,  however,  set  and  pro- 
duced fruit.  From  inquiry  and  study  I  get  ex- 
ceedingly contradictory  ideas  on  the  question  of 
summer-pruning.  Some  say  that  it  should  be  done 
now,  before  the  wood  hardens.  Others  say  that 
It  should  be  done  later,  say  at  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  August,  when  growth  has  slackened.  Last 
year  the  trees  made  from  four  to  six  feet  of  new 
growth,  and  this  season  they  have  so  far  made 
about  two  feet  of  new  growth. — M.  A.  S.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

We  do  not  advise  anyone  to  go  into  much  sum- 
mer-pruning of  apple  trees  without  trying  it  out 
for  results  with  the  varieties  he  has  and  under 
the  conditions  of  his  piece  of  land.  It  is  our  no- 
tion that  all  your  trees  will  get  down  to  business 
all  right  just  as  some  of  them  have.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  summer- 
pruning  may  hasten  them.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
cut  back  strong  upright  shoots  high  up  in  the 
tree,  for  the  result  will  be  an  umbrella  of  brush 
up  there.  It  is  better  to  thin  out  the  shoots  and 
branches,  shorting  some,  of  course,  to  laterals,  and 
open  the  tree  reasonably,  and  by  such  reduction 
of  foliage  reduce  the  exuberance  of  the  tree  which 
Is  postponing  bearing.  The  time  to  summer-prune 
Is  rather  late,  when  the  growth  has  slackened 
enough  to  discourage  the  breaking  out  of  new 
shoots.  Try  a  few  trees  of  each  kind  at  first  and 
see  how  they  act  and  you  will  have  some  guide 
for  later  practice. 


What  Prune  to  Plant. 
To  the  Editor:     I  expect  to  plant  some  prune 
trees  the  coming  season  on  some  rather  thin  soli 
and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  what  kind  would 


FARMING  BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

IT  IS  obviously  impossible  for  any  individual 
producer  to  secure  fair  and  rational  adjust- 
ment of  such  things  as  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing but  a  business  association  of  the  group  of 
producers  who  understand  what  is  involved  in 
each  product,  can  arrive  at  its  value  and  enforce 
it.  And  they  can  all  get  together  on  this  busi- 
ness basis,  whether  they  were  maturely  ducked 
or  sprinkled  in  their  youth;  whether  they  choose 
to  go  to  the  grand  opera  in  swallow-tails  or  to 
blow  into  the  movies  in  their  jeans;  whether  they 
belong  to  one  political  party  or  another — except 
that  they  will  find  that  they  must  vote  now  and 
then  as  their  business  requires  and  not  as  their 
party  demands;  but  that  is  only  what  good  busi- 
ness men  always  do. 

It  was  common  a  few  years  ago  for  agricultural 
uplifters  to  declare  that  farming  is  more  a  mode 
of  life  than  a  business,  and  therefore  they  tackled 
his  mode  of  life  all  the  way  from  his  bath  tub 
to  his  grave — claiming  that  diligence  in  one  would 
make  him  a  better  tenant  of  the  other.  And  their 
contention  was  probably  right,  in  a  way — that  is, 
it  is  true  of  all  mankind.  But  they  were  wrong 
in  lifting  the  emphasis  from  the  importance  of 
farming  as  a  business.  It  is  the  improvement  of 
the  business  of  farming  which  underlies  the 
farmer's  advancement  in  mode  of  living.  The 
farmer's  mode  of  life,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
others,  is  incidental  to  his  environment;  in  so 
far  as  it  resembles  the  life  of  others,  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  non-essential,  it  is  determined  largely 
by  his  business  achievement.  Therefore,  to  up- 
lift the  farmer's  mode  of  life  his  business  stand- 
ing, force  and  methods  must  be  advanced.  It  is 
our  contention  that  by  getting  together  in  pro- 
motion of  the  farming  business,  which  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  it  seems  to  us  possible  for  them 
to  get  together,  farmers  can  not  only  uplift  and 
enrich  their  own  lives,  but  the  lives  also  of  all 
others  who  are  worth  while  in  the  world. 


be  best  to  plant.  I  understand  the  Imperial  bears 
very  large  fruit  but  does  not  bear  every  year  like 
the  French  prune.-  I  also  understand  the  Imperial 
is  well  adapted  to  thin  soils.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  you  know  about  it? — S.  E.,  Ukiah. 

The  term  "thin  soil"  usually  means  a  poor  soil — 
that  is,  one  which  is  likely  to  give  a  poor  crop 
of  anything  and  that  is  not  a  good  basis  for  in- 
vestment of  the  money  required  to  secure  a  paying 
orchard.  Sometimes  the  word  "thin"  is  used  to 
describe  a  light  soil — one  inclined  to  be  sandy  or 
gravelly.  Such  a  soil,  if  deep  enough  to  give  good 
drainage,  is  worth  considering  for  French  prunes 
on  almond  root.  As  for  any  \  prune  being  itself 
especially  adapted  to  any  particular  soil,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  know  anything  about  it.  It  is 
the  root  chosen  for  the  prune  which  has  notions 
about  the  soil  it  will  grow  best  in.  As  for  the 
Imperial,  we  never  heard  that  it  had  any  adapta- 
tion to  thinner  soil  than  others.  In  your  case  we 
would  not  choose  it  because  of  its  shy  bearing 
and  because,  in  your  district  of  early  fall  rains, 
what  prunes  you  get  will  come  late  and  are  harder 
to  cure  than  French  prunes.  If  you  do  not  like 
the  French,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  Sugars 
than  Imperials. 

Dry  Plowing  After  Harvest. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  advantage  in  dry 
plowing,  after  harvest,  for  next  year's  crop? — K., 
Yuba  City. 

There  are  many  advantages  if  you  have  the 
proper  outfit  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  the  tractor,  which  works  all  the 
time  there  is  without  getting  tired,  and  it  accom- 
plishes much  good.  It  saves  moisture  in  the  sub- 
soil because  it  reduces  loss  by  surface  evapora- 
tion— which  goes  on  for  months  from  the  old  hard 
surface.  Thus  it  gains  part  of  the  advantage  of 
fallowing  without  giving  a  whole  year  to  it.  Of 
course,  when  this  is  the  purpose,  the  land  should 
be  harrowed  down  well  as  soon  as  possible — run- 
ning a  harrow  behind  the  plow  if  practicable. 
This  treatment  secures  deeper  penetration  from 
the  earliest  rains,  starts  weeds  sooner  and  gives 
you  a  better  chance  to  disk  them  out  before  sow- 
ing. It  also  enables  you  to  sow  earlier  on  cleaned 
land  and  helps  you  to  get  much  more  out  of  the 
fall  rains.  In  many  cases  starting  right  after 
harvest  may  be  the  assurance  that  there  will  be 
any  next  year's  crop  at  all. 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  ? 

(6-15-18) 

Thirty-sixth  change  of  yellow  label. 

IT  WAS  $4.00  A  YEAR  THEN. 

I  subscribed  for  the  Press  at  the  age  of  81  and 
have  been  taking-  it  :i(S  years  Steady,  I  consider  it 
the  best  all  around  ranch  and  farm  paper  on  the 
Coast." — E.  E  Spear. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  pays  for  one  year 
now. 

HOW  OLD  IS  MR.  SPEAR? 
Elizabeth  McHuih  Subscription  Cleric 


Mildew  on  Ramblers. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
mildew.  My  Crimson  Ramblers  are  just  white 
with  it.  I  used  powdered  sulphur  last  year,  and 
this  year  I  gave  them  two  sprayings  of  Bordeaux 
mixture. — Subscriber,  Patterson. 

It  has  been  a  very  bad  spring  for  rose  mil- 
dew, because  of  the  damp  chill  in  the  air  and 
shortage  of  sunshine.  Sulphur  and  Bordeaux  are 
the  two  accepted  remedies,  but  when  conditions 
favor  mildew  it  appears  to  us  practically  impos- 
sible to  catch  up  with  it  on  roses  which  are  very 
susceptible,  as  the  Ramblers  are.  It  may  be  cow- 
ardly, but  our  practice  is  to  cut  out  all  roses 
which  will  not  put  up  a  fight  for  themselves  after 
we  have  given  them  good  growing  conditions. 
Mildew  is  a  local  affair:  some  regions  are  so  un- 
favorable for  it  that  even  susceptible  varieties 
of  roses  never  have  enough  to  hurt.  Where  mil- 
dew is  apt  to  be  bad  we  should  grow  only  im- 
mune varieties. 


Where  Should  the  Onions  Be? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  on  the  care  of 
growing  onions.  Should  the  soil  be  heaped  up 
around  the  bulb  or  the  bulb  be  allowed  to  lie  close 
to  the  surface?    And  why? — Amateur,  Winters. 

Let  the  onions  grow  near  the  surface,  as  their 
nature  is.  Do  not  heap  dirt  on  the  bulbs.  Keep 
the  soil  from  baking  so  that  the  roots,  which  put 
out  from  the  under  surface,  shall  remain  in  moist 
ground.  Shallow  surface  pulverization  is  what 
the  crop  needs.  Of  course,  you  do  not  need  to 
dust  off  the  tops;  the  fine  earth  which  may  lightly 
cover  them  more  or  less  will  do  no  harm  and  may 
protect  from  sunburn,  but  do  not  try  to  bury 
them — and  the  reason  may  be  that  they  would 
choke  with  their  own  perfume  if  they  did  not 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Just  a  Little  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  three  leaves  from 
our  three  peach  trees  which  have  been  that  way 
for  the  last  two  years.  Kindly  inform  us  what 
the  trouble  is  and  remedy. — J.  P.  H.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Your  peaches  have  the  curl-leaf  fungus,  but  the 
leaves  are  only  attacked  in  parts,  which  indicates 
that  the  kind  you  have  is  not  very  subject  to  the 
disease  and  nothing  needs  to  be  done.  When 
many  leaves  are  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  usual  to 
spray  with  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  just 
before  the  buds  open.  Your  tree  will  have  better 
leaves  a  little  later. 


Reducing  Injury  by  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  eucalyptus  trees  around 
our  place,  the  roots  extending  into  our  garden.  Is 
there  any  remedy  to  destroy  the  roots? — City  Gar- 
den, San  Francisco. 

The  best  way  to  make  eucalyptus  trees  to  mind 
their  own  business  is  to  dig  a  trench  about  three 
feet  deep  on  the  garden  side  of  the  row  and  sev- 
eral feet  from  it — cutting  off  all  the  roots  you 
find.  The  trees  will  grow  well  enough  from  what 
they  get  on  the  other  side.  You  may  have  to  do 
this  about  once  in  three  years. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sou  Francliico 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  June  11,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatur* 
.  "  — .  I)nt« 


,  "  — \  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  *  > 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mtn'm 

Kureka    24.18        45.48  66  48 

Red  Bluff   12.00        24.7!)  114  «4 

Sacramento    10.61        20.05  108  56 

San  Francisco    11.48       22.21  81  50 

8an  Jose   0.38        16.77  »2  46 

Fresno    10.19         9.68  306  62 

San  Luis  Obispo...  T  18.07        20.51  104  50 

Los  Angeles   01  14.02       15.61  »4  66 

San  Diego                 T  7.08       10.01  7«  S6 
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farm  Products 


Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


War  Crowns  Cal.  Dried  Fruit  Industries 


I  Twenty-fifth  of  the  Editor's  Series  of  Historical   and  Anulytlral 

Farming.] 


Sketches   of  California 


IT  IS  eminently  proper  and  amply 
precedented  to  U9e  the  term 
"crowns"  in  connection  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  California  dried 
fruit  industries.  In  the  days  when 
king's  were  in  good  repute  and  rais- 
ins from  kingly  Spain  held  almost 
a  monopoly  of  far-going  commercial 
cured  fruits,  the  producers  covered 
their  royal  product  with  crowns  and 
the  world  learned  to  count  crowns — 
the  more  crowns  the  better  fruit. 
Now,  though  kings  are  going  out  of 
fashion,  the  crown  remains  a  useful 
symbol.  Men  frown  upon  the  old 
divine  right  of  crowning  them- 
selves, of  which  the  kaiser  is  the 
last  exemplar,  and  they  will  soon 
cease  to  crown  each  other,  but  they 
will  still  place  crowns  on  their  prod- 
ucts which  are  supremely  serviceable 
to  mankind,  just  as  they  will  con- 
tinue to  impute  kingship  to  their 
leaders  in  intellectual  and  moral 
achievement. 

Among  food  products  previously 
but  scantly  recognized  as  especially 
serviceable  in  rations  for  fighting 
men  stand  dried  and  canned  fruits. 
This  lack  of  recognition  in  the  gTeat 
wars  of  the  past  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  supplies  avail- 
able in  quantities  sufficient  to  war- 
rant regular  rationing  of  them.  Such 
quantities  as  there  were  used  as  oc- 
casional luxuries,  not  as  staple  foods 
— except  in  the  case  of  dried  apples 
in  this  country  and  dried  prunes  in 
Europe.  Even  raisins,  which  figure 
historically  as  food  for  men  in  ex- 
tremity all  the\  way  from  Moses  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  never  stepped  out 
of  the  rarity  of  "plum  duff"  as  a 
reward  for  specially  good  behavior, 
because  their  numbers  were  too  few 
for  common  indulgence.  The  pres- 
ent war  has  changed  all  this  and 
one  thing  alone  has  made  it  pos- 
sible, to  wit:  the  colossal  California 
production.  The  result  is  that  the 
war  has  crowned  the  California  dried 
fruit  industries  not  only  with  pres- 
ent recognition  but  with  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  opportunity. 

('  U.ll'OKM  \s   UNIQUENESS  RECOGNIZED. 

Of  course.  Californians  know  that 
they  possess  alone  of  the  continental 
United  States  the  endowments  which 
actuate  our  output  of  dried  fruits. 
The  endowments  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  natural  adaptation  to  grow 
many  fruits  which  are  not  grown 
elsewhere,  which  gives  us  a  variety 
of  product  beyond  all  other  States, 
and  climatic  characters  which  en- 
able us  to  cure  fruits  by  sun-drying 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  variety  which 
no  other  State  can  undertake.  Al- 
though we  know  these  things  per- 
fectly well,  it  is  to  our  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  whole  country 
know  them  also.  To  this  end  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  published  a  '"farmers'  bulletin" 
on  commercial  evaporation  and  dry- 
ing of  fruits,  by  H.  P.  Gould,  in 
which  this  declaration  is  made: 

From  a  commercial  standpoint, 
fruits  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  but  little  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  California.  In  that  State 
nearly  all  of  the  dried  fruit,  which 
amounts  annually  in  value  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  (Mr. 
Gould  should  have  said  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. — Ed.),  is  sun  dried. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  in 
methods  is  plain.  The  dry  atmos- 
phere  which  characterizes  the  cli- 


(at  least  in  many  sections)  and  the 
comparative  freedom  from  rain  dur- 
ing the  period  when  fruits  are  ri- 
pening, all  are  very  favorable  for 
sun-drying.  Sun-drying,  while  not 
impossible  in  the  humid  sections,  is 
impracticable,  as  a  rule,  except  per- 
haps on  a  small  scale. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Gould  should  have 
added  that  not  only  is  sun-drying 
impracticable  in  humid  regions  but 
the  characters  of  California  open-air 
evaporated  fruits  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent both  in  aspect  and  quality 
from  any  other  sun-dried  fruit  which 
the  rest  of  the  country  can  produce, 
even  on  the  small  scale  which  he 
excepts  as  possible.  And  this  is  due 
not  only  to  the  conditions  which 
take  the  surplus  water  out  of  the 
fresh  fruit,  but  to  the  growing  con- 
ditions which  put  Juice  and  texture 
into  it.  However,  even  the  cautious 
admission  by  Uncle  Sam  that  he  has 
only  one  California  will  bring  suit- 
ors from  all  the  world  to  hang  upon 
her  garden  gate  and  to  listen  in  rap- 
ture to  the  unique  industrial  song 
she  sings! 

A   DIFFICULT  DEMONSTRATION. 

But  though  the  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  California  sun- 
cured  fruits  was  completely  demon- 
strated over  thirty  years  ago  and 
made  the  basis  of  an  industry  which 
is  now  colossal,  the  steps  toward 
that  demonstration  were  hesitating 
and  difficult.  There  were  two  main 
difficulties  which  discouraged  pro- 
ducers for  more  than  twenty  years, 
viz:  the  unhandsome  appearance  and 
bad  flavors  of  the  fruit  through  dis- 
coloration and  over-drying  and  the 
perishability  of  it  through  invasion 
by  worms — larvae  of  the  "dried  fruit 
moth." 

During  the  '50s  and  'fiOs  much  ef- 
fort was  made  to  sun-cure  fruits  and 
a  considerable  product  was  secured, 
which  sold  well  to  appease  appe- 
tites in  mining  and  lumber  camps 
and  sailors'  boarding  bouses  in  San 
Francisco.  Such  fruits  were  pre- 
ferred to  supplies  of  old-style  dried 
apples,  which  came  "around  the 
horn"  after  being  collected  from 
strings  in  Eastern  farmers'  kitch- 
ens and  jammed  into  barrels  by  New 
York  and  Boston  shippers,  but  it 
was  never  really  good  and  made  but 
little  headway  in  exports  to  the 
East  or  elsewhere.  It  was  described 
at  the  time  as  resembling  hunks  of 
shoemakers'  wax  and  later  as  "China 
fruit"  —  not  because  it  went  to 
China  but  because  California  China- 
men persisted  in  producing  such 
fruit  and  found  some  profit  in  It 
after  Americans  had  begun  to  strive 
for  a  better  product.  But  though 
much  better  than  the  average  speci- 
mens were  produced  and  were  prof- 
itable, common  results  were  other- 
wise and  there  was  wide  opinion 
that  only  by  machine  evaporation, 
with  their  facilities  for  bleaching 
the  fruit,  could  a  respectable  prod- 
uct be  made.  This  conclusion  was, 
of  course,  favored  by  the  throng  ot 
agents  of  Eastern  "fruit  evapora- 
tors" and  by  as  many  more  who  se- 
cured patents  for  machines  of  local 
invention.  In.  all  the  older  fruit 
districts  these  driers  were  erected, 
but  though  all  of  them,  when  rightly 
fired  and  tended,  produced  fine  evap- 
orated fruits,  their  cost  of  operation 
and  their  lack  of  capacity  to  handle 
large  masses  of  fruit  soon  threw  them 
into  disfavor.     While  this  dlscour- 


mate  of  California,  the  clear,  contin- 
uous sunshine,  the  absence  of  dew  agement  was  still  on  and  increasing 


quantities  of  fruits  from  the  large 
plantings  of  the  later  '70s  and  early 
'80s  were  pressing,  the  idea  occurred 
to  some  one,  of  which  we  have  at 
the  moment  no  record,  that  sulphur 
fumes  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  fruits  to  be  cured  in  the  sun, 
as  well  as  with  fruits  in  an  evap- 
orator. 

THE  DRIVE  OF  THE  DRIED  FRUIT  WORM. 

The  most  persistent  enemy  of  the 
cured  fruit  industry  was  the  "dried 
fruit  worm" — larva  of  the  moth 
Plodia  interpunctella.     It  is  an  in- 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  Aphis. 
Red  Spider, 
Corn  Ear= Worm  etc. 


Standard  size   916.00 

Junior  size    1.1.50 

One  week  free  trial. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

Send  for  our  book  on  pest  control. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001.  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


Tree  Protectors 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand 
10  In.  Ionic,  7  In.  wide.. f 9.00 
12  In.  Ionic,  7  in.  wide. 
14  In.  lone,  7  In.  wide. 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide. 
18  in.  lone.  7  in.  wide..  12. no 
20  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  in. OO 
24  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  17. no 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.. 20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 


9. no 

10.  no 

1 1.  no 


ANGELO  4  SON,  B"  £  SSSJT" 

Dealer* —  Writ*  ui  today  for  out  Sale-  Propoaitiom. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Rrand,  Velvet  Flowers  of 
sulphur  and  Engl* 
Brand,  packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH.  Try 
our  new  brand  of  Sub- 
limed 100  per  cent  pure 
Ventilated  Sulphur  for 
dry  dusting.  SEND  TOR 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET, also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO.. 
California    St..    San  Francisco.  CaL 


Plinl  your  potsto  Issd,  woes  crop  Is  oft.  Is 

RHUBARB 

If  planted  then,  you  can  expect  BIO 
PROFITS  by  fall  or  early  winter. 

OTHERS  MAKING  $1,000  PER  ACRE 
ANNUALLY — SO  CAN  YOU.  Don't  put  it 
off  any  longer.  June  positively  the  best 
month  to  plant.  Write. 

J  B.  WAQNER .  " Rhubarb  Specialist" 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

9th  and  Mateo  Sis.     1033^ESoo     l«s  Angeles.  Cal. 


teresting  fact  now  that  our  sun- 
cured  fruits  are  worth  over  thirty 
millions  annually,  to  remember  that 
pioneer  producers  were  once  really 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  this 
enemy.  In  1866  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  se- 
lected from  a  State  Fair  exhibit 
made  by  Brigg's  orchard  near  Marys- 
ville  "several  boxes  of  dried  fruits 
of  various  kinds  packed  in  good 
shape  for  commerce"  and  put  them 
aside  for  use  as  an  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  Although 
the  fruit  was  held  only  two  months 
awaiting  the  date  of  shipment  to 
Europe,  "when  we  opened  one  of  the 
boxes  we  found  that  the  fruit  had 
turned  to  a  mass  of  worms  and 
every  box  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion." On  the  basis  of  this  experi- 
ence the  secretary  published  an  ac- 
count under  the  declaration,  "Sun- 
Dried  Fruit  a  Failure" — which  was 
widely  used  by  the  advocates  of 
machine  evaporators. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  conclu- 
sion did  not  satisfy  J.  Q.  A.  Ballou 
of  San  Jose,  who  declared  that  he 
had  learned  that  fruit  dried  in  di- 
rect sunshine  and  finally  taken  in 
before  nightfall  of  the  last  day 
would  not  become  wormy,  provided 
it  was  placed  in  a  moth-tight  room 
or  in  tight  boxes,  if  the  room  does 
not  exclude  the  moth,  it  can  be 
kept  and  shipped  without  becoming 
wormy.  Mr.  Ballou  cited  details  of 
experience  from  18G.r>  for  several 
years  in  drying  and  selling  without 
sight  or  complaint  of  worms,  but  he 
was  sure  it  would  become  wormy  if 
put  in  sacks  or  in  boxes  of  rough 
lumber  because  then  the  worms 
would  gain  access  from  eggs  laid  by 
the  moth  on  the  outside.  He 
claimed  that  in  this  way  the  busi- 
ness would  be  safe,  even  if  the  fruit 
were  submitted  to  no  process  to  kill 
the  eggs.  m 

On  the  basis  of  taking  in  fruit 
while  the  sun  was  still  hot  and  of 
various  treatments,  such  as  hot- 
dipping  after  drying  and  to  some 
extent  by  exposure  to  hot  air  and 
by  protecting  the  fruit  from  contact 
by  the  moth  by  tight  boxing,  by 
screening  of  doors  and  windows  of 
fruit  houses,  etc..  sun-drying  in- 
creased in  popularity  during  the 
'70s  and  machine  drying  declined. 
Good  fruit  was  made  by  artificial 
evaporation,  but  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion was  higher  than  anticipated 
and  the  lack  of  capacity,  even  of 
large  "drying  houses,"  became  more 
apparent  as  the  amounts  of  fruit  to 
be  cared  for  increased.  Driers  and 
drying  houses  came  to  be  considered 
as  valuable  to  save  fruit  in  case  of 
bad  weather,  but  all  that  could  be 
built  of  them  seemed  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  acres  of  open  ground  and 
a  sky  full  of  sunshine  for  fruit 
curing. 

SI  I.l'HUR  SAVKS  THK  SITUATION. 

Although  the  California  product 
of  prunes  and  standard  raisins  is 
realized  without  sulphuring,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  our  unique 
products  of  dried  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  nectarines  and  dipped 
raisins,  figs,  almonds  and  walnuts 
could  never  have  been  attained  in 
present  acceptable  forms  without  the 
use  of  sulphur.  As  stated  aboye, 
this  writer  is  not  able  to  definitely 
place  credit  for  the  introduction  of 
this  process. 

Our  earliest  public  record  of  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  open-air  drying  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  January  13,  188  3 — being 
the  publication  of  an  essay  read  at 


the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held 
in  November,  18S2,  in  San  Jose,  by 
E.  Hayden  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Hayden  described  it  as  a  "new  proc- 
ess" and  gave  details  of  method,  on 
a  small  scale,  which  are  essentially 
the  same  as  are  still  employed. 

In  March,  1883,  another  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  was  held  in 
Riverside  and  at  that  meeting  A.  T. 
Hatch  is  reported  to  have  said: 

I  see  here  upon  this  table  dried 
apricots  that  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  that  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  most  expensive  and 
perfect  fruit  driers  extant.  I  feel 
well  paid  for  my  trip  by  seeing  that 
sample  of  dried  apricots — sun-dried 
by  a  new  plan:  by  bleaching  first 
and  drying  afterwards. 

In  November  of  the  same  year, 
1883,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
specimens  of  sulphured  sun-dried 
fruits  shown  and  explained  by  J. 
M.  Hixson  excited  great  interest  and 
discussion.  The  specimens  were  from 
Riverside  and  adjacent  country.  Mr. 
Hixson  stated  that  the  Lugonia  Pack- 
ing Company  dried  carload  after 
carload  in  1883. 

In  old  times  the  term  "south  of 
Los  Angeles"  meant  also  east  of  that 
point.  From  the  evidence  now  in 
hand,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
sulphuring  was  first  put  in  large 
practice,  at  least,  by  the  pioneers 
who  planted  deciduous  fruits  in 
Southern  California  before  they  were 
assured  of  the  opportunity  ill  the 
citrus  industry  which  they  after- 
wards eagerly  embraced.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  exhibition  of  the  sul- 
phured fruit,  described  above,  the 
practice  was  widely  adopted  and  by 
about  1885  sun-drying  and  sulphur- 
ing became  almost  universal  in  the 
apricot,  peach  and  pear  districts  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State. 

Discussion  of  the  objections  to  the 
process,  which  began  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  introduced  and  culminated 
in  the  arbitrary  action  of  Dr.  Wiley 
to  prevent  the  use  of  sulphur,  which 
was  fortunately  averted,  will  be  re- 
served for  another  occasion.  It  was 
a  body  blow  at  the  industry  and  the 
escape  from  it  saved  our  sun-drying 
for  the  immense  development  which 
it  has  attained  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

THK    OUTLOOK    FOR    CALIFORNIA  SIX- 
CURED  FRUITS. 

California's  opportunities  in  the 
world's  markets  are  now  brighter 
than  ever.  Our  beautiful  fruit  cured 
in  its  natural  colors  will  receive 
wider  recognition  than  ever  through 
the  publicity  secured  by  feeding  the 
millions  of  the  allied  armies  and  the 
short-rationed  neutrals  upon  it,  will 
be  the  greatest  advertisement  it  ever 
could  receive.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  California  Food  Ad- 
ministrator will  do  all  the  Govern- 
ment buying  for  armies,  navies  and 
allies  this  year,  and  that  his  or- 
deis  will  cover  about  one-third  of 
this  year's  prune  crop,  one-half  of 
the  dried  peach  output  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  raisin  product,  be- 
cause they  constitute  such  desirable 
nourishment  for  peoples  in  extremi- 
ties, it  is  not  hard  to  realize  that 
this  unique  and  immense  industry 
of  California  is  approaching  its  coro- 
nation. 

FRESNO  FIGURES  ON  GRAPES. 

It  is  press  report  that  exception- 
ally high  figures  are  quoted  for 
grapes  in  the  Fresno  district.  The 
range  on  Malagas  is  wide,  running 
from  $20  to  $35  a  ton.  Emperors 
are  being  contracted  for  at  $4  5 
to  $60. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cut* 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
8200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road.         San  Jose.  Cal. 


Wprtern  fxperlenc? 
beirind  each  Imbx 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL. 


For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
ran  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  US  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  pure  you  tret  the  genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  tbe  manufacturers  who  originated  Ibe  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  againll  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  poriM  Rientinnir-2  this  paper)  for  the  bic  free  book 

"Better  Farmin?."    It  trl's  *  ■ores  of  monev-savuiir  ways  of  doing 

farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,c„n. 

" Eotnjlhlng  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  S;m  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blaeting  □    Ditch  Blasting;  □   Subsoil  Blasting  m 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name   Address  -  •  — 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


Labor  Question  Solved. 

The  labor  question  is  solved  among 
the  berry  growers  of  Sebastopol  and 
adjoining  sections.  On  the  El  Cen- 
tro  ranch  they  have  built  a  camp 
for  125  T.  M.  C.  A.  boys  from  San 
Francisco  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000. 
They  have  a  nice  dining  room,  62x 
20;  dormitory,  24x75;  kitchen,  16x 
20.  They  have  provided  shower 
bath  and  other  conveniences.  A.  W. 
Banks,  manager  of  the  200-acre 
ranch,  said  the  boys  had  gone  to 
work  with  a  fine  show  of  interest 
and  courage,  seeming  to  feel  that 
while  they  could  not  shoulder  a 
gun  and  go  to  the  front  they  could 
do  their  part  by  helping  to  save  the 
crops.  William  Hotle  is  having  a 
camp  built  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
San  Francisco.  The  tent  floors  are 
of  dressed  lumber.  Good  dining 
tables  and  a  swimming  pool  are  to 
be  provided.  The  Gold  Ridge  Or- 
chard Co.  is  building  a  big  camp  for 
the  Columbia  Park  boys.  Will  have 
about  180. 

Pear  Blight  in  Placer. 

An  unprecedented  outbreak  of 
pear  blight  has  struck  Placer  county. 
Weather  conditions  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  blight  spores  are  always 
present  in  the  orchards,  but  our 
usual  sunny,  dry  weather  prevents 
Infection.  The  recent  continued 
cloudy  weather  was  responsible.  The 
blight  is  found  in  almost  all  sec- 
tions and  will  cause  quite  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  pear  crop.  All  affected 
twigs  and  branches  should  be  cut 
back  beyond  any  sign  of  discolored 
bark  and  cambium  layer. 

Summer  Pinching  for  Young  Trees. 

Instead  of  growing  long  whips 
this  season,  then  cutting  four-fifths 
off  next  winter  and  growing  two  or 
three  whip-like  laterals  next  season 
to  be  cut  back  again  four-fifths  the 
following  winter,  pinch  off  ends  of 
shoots  when  they  are  12  to  16 
inches  long  and  pinch  laterals  when 
they  attain  the  same  length,  writes 
Placer  County  Farm  Adviser  E.  O. 
Amundsen.  These  trees  will  bear 
earlier  than  those  winter-pruned. 

Summer  Work  on  Lawtons. 

Cultivate  Lawton  blackberries  un- 
til July  1,  when  they  are  ripening, 
says  M.  J.  Moniz  of  Sonoma  county. 
It  is  necessary  to  save  all  the  moist- 
ure possible.  Then  top  off  the  new 
growth  at  W2  feet  tall.  This  makes 
more  laterals.  The  more  you  have 
of  them  the  more  main  crop  you 
will  have  the  following  season.  A 
third  summer  pinching  comes  about 
August  1,  when  about  one-third  of 
each  lateral  is  cut  off. 

Rinse  and  Cool  Prunes  After  Dipping. 

Universal  rinsing  of  prunes  with 
a  spray  of  fresh  water  as  they  come 
out  of  the  dip  would  be  line,  thinks 
Dr.  F.  M.  Coleman  of  Santa  Clara 
county.  This  not  only  washes  off 
the  lye,  which  repeated  dipping  in 
the  same  tank  does  not,  but  it  im- 
mediately cools  the  prunes.  More 
damage  is  done  by  too  much  cooking 
of  prunes  in  the  dip  than  by  too 
strong  a  solution  of  lye. 

Grape  Leaf  Hoppers. 

Good  results  were  obtained  last 
season  in  spraying  for  grape  leaf 
hoppers  under  observation  of  Fresno 
County   Horticultural  Commissioner 


F.  P.  Roullard.  One  block  of  160 
acres  was  sprayed  effectively  with 
blackleaf  40  (one  pint)  and  fish  oil 
soap  (four  pounds)  per  200  gallons 
of  water. 

Cherry  Trees  Need  Attention. 

Cherry  trees  died  back  severely 
after  the  dry  years  of  1912  and 
1913.  People  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand why.  They  will  die  back 
some  more  next  season  unless  fine 
cultivation  or  plenty  of  moisture,  or 
both,  are  given  after  the  fruit  is  off 
this  summer. 


NOTES  FROM  PARADISE. 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   D.  L. 
Schrader.] 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years 
the  pear  blight  has  struck  Paradise 
Ridge.  We  believe  that  we  have 
never  seen  a  similar  case.  It  seems 
to  strike  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
twigs  and  work  down  to  the  crotch. 
In  a  good  many  orchards  practically 
every  tree  is  affected,  especially  the 
young  trees  where  they  are  putting 
out  a  lot  of  new  wood. 

With  a  good  many  trees  practic- 
ally every  branch  is  affected.  This 
makes  cutting  out  the  affected  parts 
a  very  tedious  job.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  go  over  some  of  the  trees 
three  times. 

A  great  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  Paradise  Ridge  district. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  irriga- 
tion district  and  the  promise  of  a 
cannery  to  take  care  of  the  produce 
grown,  the  outlook  for  the  small 
rancher  has  never  been  brighter. 

Paradise  has  an  elevation  of  about 
1700  feet.  In  our  travels  over  the 
State  we  have  never  found  finer 
flavored  berries,  cherries  or  other 
fruits  grown.  This  is  also  true  in 
regard  to  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

The  great  handicap  to  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  distance  from  a 
good  market.  Chico,  fifteen  miles 
away,  could  only  use  a  limited  quan- 
tity and  Portland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco were  too  far  away  to  ship  a 
great  deal  of  the  perishable  pro- 
duce. B.  O.  Clark,  who  is  pushing 
the  cannery  proposition,  believes 
that  a  cannery  could  take  care  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  tomatoes 
grown,  string  beans,  peas,  and  other 
vegetables.  This  is  also  true  with 
the  cherries  and  the  small  fruits 
grown. 

Being  assured  of  a  good  market 
and  water  to  mature  the  crop,  will 
encourage  the  fruit  grower  to  grow 
a  great  many  crops  between  the 
tree  rows  of  his  young  orchard  and 
have  a  source  of  income  while  the 
orchard  is  coming  to  maturity. 


STATE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


Fruit  crops,  stated  in  percentages 
of  normal,  are  estimated  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  by  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  as  follows: 
Almonds  70,  apples  79,  apricots  78, 
cherries  78.  figs  95-,  lemons  97, 
olives  100,  oranges  100,  peaches  73, 
pears  80,  prunes  75,  plums  73,  wal- 
nuts 80.  Almond  estimates  for  the 
four  principal  producing  counties 
average  56  per  cent.  Apple  esti- 
mates for  three  principal  counties 
average  79%  per  cent.  Apricots  In 
five  leading  counties  average  74  per 
cent,  but  Santa  Clara  estimates  are 
97  per  cent.    Cherries  in  five  lead- 


ing counties  average  70  per  cent. 
Figs  in  three  counties  are  all  esti- 
mated at  100  per  cent.  Lemons  in 
five  counties  97  per  cent.  Olives  in 
three  counties  98  per  cent.  Oranges 
in  five  counties  98  per  cent.  Peaches 
in  five  leading  counties  75  per  cent. 
Pears  in  six  counties  75  per  cent. 
Prunes  in  four  counties  74  per  cent, 
with  Santa  Clara  70  per  cent.  Plums 
in  three  counties  78  per  cent.  Wal- 
nuts in  four  counties  80  per  cent. 

PEAR    GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
BUSY. 


It  is  possible  that  before  this  ap- 
pears in  print  a  conference  will  have 
taken  place  between  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association,  cannery 
representatives,  and  Food  Adminis- 
tration officials  to  discuss  prices. 

In  view  of  the  high  prices  of  $65 
to  $83  per  ton,  which  Eastern  ship- 
ments of  fresh  pears  netted  growers 
last  year,  many  growers  plan  to  ship 
their  entire  crops  East  this  season. 
However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  see  that  can- 
ners  get  as  nearly  a  normal  supply 
as  possible.  They  realize  that  even 
if  the  entire  crop  could  be  marketed 
in  the  East  successfully  this  season, 
it  would  be  to  the  ultimate  disad- 


vantage of  the  growers  to  allow  con- 
sumers to  forget  the  existence  of 
California  canned  pears.  The  direc- 
tors are  endeavoring  to  get  as  many 
growers  as  possible  to  reserve  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  pears  for  deliv% 
ery  to  the  canners.  Of  course,  in 
this,  the  price  fixed  will  be  a  de- 
termining factor. 


foo4sFm 


Save  it 


War 


Q  <|J"»^- Automatic 
Dy^t  .^Cooler 


No  Expenie 

Write  to  Department  J  far  free  tinMnt  an  "Caalar  Pact*" 
1  W  MANUFACTUM S  ST  -Q 

J4aau+tpr-  orayLO. 

Oakland  California 


Economical  Power  for  YOU, 

Mr.  FARMER— 


Style  of  1)  2  to  6  H.  P.     Built-in  Magneto  can  be  furnished 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  pay  out  most  of  your  profits  for 
hired  labor.  Besides — labor  is  scarce.  You  can  get  all  the  POWER 
you  need  for  practically  every  kind  of  agricultural  work  from  these 
SIMPLE  little 

BULL  DOC  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Each  one  will  do  the  work  of  at  least  three  hired  men  and  SAVE  you 
the  cost  of  their  wages.  It  combines  all  the  good  points  of  high  priced 
engines  in  a  strong,  light,  durable  engine  of  MODERATE  PRICE. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  detailed  information. 

BAKER  HAMILTON  AND  PACIFIC  CO. 


Address  Dept.  K 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  the  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOUSE  ABOUT  EACH 
TREE.  Protects  from  Squirrel*.  Rabbits. 
Gophers,  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storm*.  Barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kind*. 
TELL  t'S  YOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  price*.  We  will 
•are  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plant*  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumber*,  cantaloupes,  melon*  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melon*  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market?  Just  the  thing*  for  propagating  Olive 
cutting*  and  Eucalyptu*. 

Write  for  sample*  and  price*  of  both  Pots 
and  Protector*.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in. 

THE  EX PAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

93J1   E.  Central  Ave.  Redlanda.  Calif. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies  KtU 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  h  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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What  is  on  the  Card  for  1918  Bean  Crop? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  dry  edible  bean  crop  for  1917 
•of  the  country  was  the  heaviest  in 
its  history  and  the  returns  in  money 
the  greatest.  The  total  production 
for  the  United  States  was  over  18,- 
■#00,000  bushels,  half  again  as  much 
as  that  of  1916,  and  the  selling 
•value  of  the  crop  was  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  California's 
share  in  this  production  was  8,091,- 
000  bushels  and  her  money  returns 
are  roughly  estimated  at  about  $38,- 
000,000. 

The  production  of  the  United 
States  for  1917  was  as  follows  in 
bushels,  the  average  weight  of  beans 
being  figured  at  60  pounds  per 
-bushel:  Y.eld 

per  Produc- 

Average  Acre  tion 

Acres  Bu.  Bushels 

Maine    33,000  10.0  330,000 

New  Hampshire   10,000  10.0  100,000 

"Vermont    10,000  10.0  100,000 

Massachusetts    4,000  10.0  40,000 

New  York   210,000  7.5  1,575,000 

New   Jersey   8,000  10.0  80,000 

Pennsylvania    13,000  8.0  104,000 

West  Virginia    18,000  8.0  144,000 

Ohio    7,000  5.0  35,000 

Indiana    5,000  12.0  60,000 

Michigan    630,000  5.5  3,515,000 

"Wisconsin    35,000  7.5  262,000 

Iowa    7,000  6.0  42,000 

Missouri    9,200  10.0  92,000 

Tennessee    10,000  6.0  60,000 

■CoJorado    193.000  7.6  1,407,000 

New  Mexico    21.1,000  4.5  958,000 

Arizona    19,000  8.0  152,000 

WnsliingtOB    16,000  8.0  128,000 

California    558,000  14.4  8,035,000 

All  other,  probably  100,000  8.5  S50.000 


United  Statea  ...  .2,117,200     8.6  18,129.000 
California's   production   for  1917 
by  varieties  is  as  follows,  and  com- 
parisons are  made  with   the  year 
1916: 


1917 

Sacks 

I.imas   1,400,000 

Blnokeyo    .175,000 

Large  White    570,000 

Small  White    750.000 

Bay os    115,000 

Cranberry    1.15,000 

Pink   1,200.000 

Various    257,000 


1916 
Sacks 
2,000,000 
150,000 
400.000 
500,000 
125,000 
750,000 
150,000 
100,000 


4,802,000  4,175.000 

The  bean  yield  of  the  State  in 
1917  was  but  627,000  bags  over 
that  of  1916,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  advance  in  prices  in  the 
year  was  about  70  per  cent,  making 


$10.46  per  cwt.  as  against  $6.15. 
In  1915  the  price  averaged  $4.84. 

From  what  can  be  gathered  here 
and  there,  some  deductions  may  be 
drawn  and  are  given  for  what  they 
are  worth:  The  1918  bean  crop  for 
the  country  at  large  will  be  below 
that  of  1917.  Michigan  and  New 
York  both  had  poor  crops  in  the 
years  1915  and  1917.  Farmers  there 
are  therefore  rather  reluctant  to 
take  another  chance  on  this  uncer- 
tain crop  this  season.  The  prospec- 
tive bean  acreage  for  Colorado  is 
also  uncertain,  but  some  reports 
would  indicate  a  planting  reduced 
by  about  25  per  cent. 

The  outlook  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  is  also  for  a  somewhat  di- 
minished acreage.  In  California,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  signs  point  to 
an  enlarged  planting.  The  best  in- 
formed authorities  predict  an  acre- 
age increase  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Perhaps  California  will  see  60,000 
acres  more  in  beans  this  year  than 
in  1917.  This  would  give  us  ap- 
proximately 620,000  acres. 

The  demand  for  beans  is  now  very 
weak,  almost  dead.  The  1917  crop 
is  nearly  sold  out,  but  there  are 
some  beans  to  be  had  of  all  varieties 
if  the  price  is  forthcoming.  House- 
wives are  pot  using  many,  as  the 
prevailing  high  prices  are  discour- 
aging to  their  generous  use.  The 
accumulation  on  pantry  shelves  of 
large  and  growing  stocks  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes — meals,  rice,  dried 
peas,  etc. — is  another  reason  for  the 
poor  demand.  These  foodstuffs, 
which  must  be  bought,  deter  the 
thrifty  housekeeper  from  buying 
things  like  beans,  which  may  be 
sidestepped.  Beans,  however,  will 
never  entirely  lose  their  popularity, 
and,  besides  their  continued  demand 
for  household  consumption,  are 
bought  in  enormous  quantities  fo>" 
use  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  1918  prices  will 
hold  up  at  least  to  the  1917  level. 


Women  Looking  for  Farm  Work 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Every  year  California  faces  the 
problem  of  labor  shortage  during 
peak-load  harvest  time  and  every 
year  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  California  women  have  helped  to 
meet  it.  The  employment  of  women 
in  the  agricultural  industries  of 
California  is  no  new  idea. 

Now  that  California  is  again  fac- 
ing this  problem  more  acutely  than 
■ever  before,  there  comes  the  sugges- 
t  tion — why  not  expand  that  rela- 
tively "small  proportion"  of  Califor- 
nia women  fruit  harvesters  into  a 
good-sized  army?  Why  not  draw 
materially  upon  the  almost  unlim- 
ited supply  of  earnest  and  clear- 
sighted women  who  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  enter  upon  the 
lighter  forma  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  Women's  Land  Army  of 
America,  Northern  California  Di- 
vision, has  in  operation  a  perfectly 
effective  machine  for  bringing  to 
the  farmers  of  California  any  num- 
ber of  recruits — able-bodied  women 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have 
passed  a  physical  examination. 

If  the  farmer  is  interested,  here 
is  the  procedure  for  getting  results: 
First  let  him  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  representative  of  the  Women's 
Land  Army  through  his  County  Farm 


Adviser,  or  through  the  Federal  and 
State  Employment  Bureaus,  or 
through  their  central  office  of  the 
Women's  Land  Army,  located  at  521 
Underwood  Building,  'San  Francisco 
— they  are  all  working  together. 
When  he  has  stated  the  nature  of 
the  job,  the  time,  place,  probable 
duration  of  service,  rate  of  pay  and 
number  of  workers  desired,  the  local 
representative  will  endeavor  to  fill 
the  order  from  the  local  recruits 
that  she  has  enrolled,  women  who 
will  live  at  home  and  go  to  their 
work  by  bus,  car,  auto,  etc.,  thus 
avoiding  the  housing  problem. 

If,  during  the  peak-load  harvest 
time,  this  field  representative  of  the 
Women's  Land  Army  reports  that 
every  available  local  recruit  has  been 
put  to  work  and  that  there  is  still 
a  demand  for  workers,  then  the  cen- 
tral office  in  San  Francisco  will  en- 
deavor to  send  in  to  the  orchardists 
or  canners  asking  for  them  groups 
or  units  of  10  to  100  women  who  are 
enrolled  in  their  reserve  array — that 
is,  provided  Professor  Adams  and  the 
local  Farm  Adviser  approve  the  call. 

Further  details  as  to  housing, 
wages,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from 
their  local  representative  or  the 
County  Farm  Adviser. 


A 


%u  Pay  Too  Much  when 
You  Pay  Too  Little 

To  buy  anything  today  at  the  price  you 
paid  for  it  even  a  half  year  ago  is  practically 
impossible.    It  can't  be  done— you  know  it. 

The  best  way  to  economize  in  overall  buy- 
ing is  to  buy  overalls  that  wear  well  and  last 
longer.  Buy  the  ones  you  have  always  de- 
pended on  for  comfort,  service  and  value  1 
In  other  words,  it  is  always  good  econ- 
omy to  buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls— 
a  Neustadter  product.  Look  for  the  Bull 
Dog  on  the  label.  It  is  your  protection. 
Never  has  this  trade  mark  meant  so  much 
to  you  as  it  does  today. 

Buy  them  from  your  local  dealer 


Portland 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump,  Horizontal  Pumps.  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming-.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines,  Oil  Engines,  Motors.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


u*Tin  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  strongest  and  most  durable  surface  irrigation 
pipe  you  can  buy.  StandB  up  under  the  roughest  usage. 
Notice  the  Heavy  Lock  Seam. 
Four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length.  Locked 
under  tremendous  pressure.  This  scam  HOLDS.  It's 
a  smooth  seam.  too.  No  rough  projections  to  catch 
and  rive  trouble. 

Send  for  Polder  "P  I" 
Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  describes 
the  most  complete  stock  of    Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe 
Equipment  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe.  Orchard  Heaters,  Kt*. 
EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


I 

i 


Tepary  Bean  Planting  Time. 

The  best  tepary  beans  will  be 
those  planted  in  the  first  half  of 
July  after  an  irrigation,  said  H.  M. 
Sheehan,  a  pioneer  tepary  grower  of 
Antelope  Valley.  Los  Angeles  county. 
What  he  planted  about  three  inches 
deep  into  moist  ground  about  July 
1  were  out  of  the  ground  in  two 
nights  and  two  and  a  half  days.  Un- 
qualifiedly. Mr.  Sheehan  stated  that 
deeper  planting  makes  the  beans 
struggle  too  much  to  get  out  of  the 
ground  and  causes  a  weaker  start. 
Irrigate,  but  don't  plant  in  the  mud 
or  it  will  bake.  Plant  before  the 
surface  dries  over  three  inches  deep. 
To  avoid  packing  dirt  over  the  beans 
he  set  the  planter  wheels  over  three 
inches  wider  so  they  would  not 
press  on  the  row. 

Combined  Buck  Rake  and  Stacker. 

A  combined  buck  rake  and  stacker 
on  the  R.  H.  Whitlen  ranch,  near 
Terra  Bella,  saved  one  man's  labor 
and  a  day  of  time  in  stacking  the 
alfalfa  hay  on  IS  acres,  as  told  by 
Superintendent  E.  Lewis,  who  was 
operating  it.  On  one  18-acre  field 
the  stacking  took  two  days  with  an 
ordinary  buck  rake  and  derrick  and 
four  men.  On  another  18-acre  field, 
with  practically  the  same  crop,  three 
men  stacked  the  hay  in  one  day. 
The  ordinary  buck  rake  brings  the 
hay  close  to  the  stack  and  the  com- 
bined rake  and  stacker  makes  short 
trips  for  it.  But  a  good  man  is  re- 
quired to  manipulate  the  machine, 
and  two  heavy  horses  are  required. 

Tomatoes  Off  the  Ground. 

"Where  tomatoes  can  be  staked, 
there  will  be  far  less  loss  and  less 
damage  to  vines  in  picking  if  all 
laterals  are  pinched  of!  and  the  lead- 
ers tied  two  or  three  times  to  the 
stakes  as  they  grow.  If  the  prun- 
ing is  too  much  trouble,  make  a  flat 
level  network  of  old  barrel  staves, 
sticks,  or  poles  about  a  foot  off  the 
ground  for  the  tomatoes  to  grow 
upward  through.  They  will  spread 
out  on  this  support  and  display 
brilliant  fruit  to  delighted  eyes. 

Alfalfa  Was  Weedy  but  Isn't. 

Is  your  alfalfa  weedy  in  this  year 
of  high  prices  for  hay  of  any  kind 
that  has  feed  value?  Hewitt  & 
Hewitt  »f  Dixon  last  fall  randalled 
their  alfalfa  and  sowed  about  a  sack 
of  barley  per  acre.  It  had  been 
weedy  before;  but  this  year  it  was 
not  weedy.  Thirty  acres  yielded 
100  tons  the  first  cutting  of  hay 
that  was  all  hay  of  high  feed  value. 
They  will  do  it  again. 

Crowbar  Breaks  Concrete  Gates. 

Fine  concrete  irrigation  gate 
boxes  open  into  the  checks  on  J. R. 
Bloom's  alfalfa  near  Dixon.  But 
even  eoncrete  is  not  fool-proof,  for 
one  of  the  hired  hands  carried  a 
crowbar  to  dig  out  the  gravel  that 
occasionally  settled  in  the  grooves 
left  to  hold  the  gate  boards.  His 
arm-strong  jabbing  cracked  ofT  the 
aprons  of  a  good  many  of  the  gates, 
allowing  water  to  wash  under  them. 

Cabbage  Root  Maggots. 

If  young  cabbage  plants  have  died 
and  small  whitish  maggots  have 
been  found  on  or  near  their  roots, 
replant,  not  in  the  same  spot,  sur- 
rounding the  new  plants  with  a  cone 
of  tarred  paper.  The  eggs  are  laid 
by  a  small  fly  in  the  soil  near  plants 


and  when  they  hatch  the  maggots 
will  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  roots. 
There  are  several  generations  a  year. 

Drainage  Time  Now. 

No  better  time  than  from  now  till 
the  next  rains  will  be  found  to  drain 
those  wet  spots.  If  it  is  a  big  job, 
get  a  machine  ditch  digger.  A  small 
job  may  be  done  with  a  tiling  spade, 
which  will  cut  just  wide  enough  for 
the  tile  and  avoid  much  useless  dirt 
handling.  Tile  is  expensive  now, 
but  will  far  more  than  repay  its  cost 
in  added  productiveness  next  sea- 
son. Wet  spots  almost  show  a  lack 
of  patriotism  if  they  are  drainable. 

Onion  Maggots. 

To  the  Editor:  Maggots,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  squarely  cut  off  at 
the  other,  destroyed  our  onions  last 
year.  What  are  they  and  what 
should  we  do  for  them? — M.  A.  B., 
Lomita  Park. 


Destroy  all  infested  plants  as  soon 
as  noticed.  Do  not  put  onions  on 
the  same  ground  next  season.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  emulsion  soaked  into 
the  surface  soil  will  kill  all  that  it 
touches.     Dissolve  a  pound  of  bard 


soap  or  a  quart  of  soft  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Then  add 
a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  agi- 
tating it  into  a  thick  mare.  Dilute 
with  thirty  times  its  volume  of 
water  when  ready  to  use.  • 


Protect  your  spindles  with 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  It  forms 
an  even,  slippery  coating 
which  prevents  friction 
and  makes  easier  pulling — 
no  hot  boxes — just  like 
putting  ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  And  it  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  common 
axle  grease.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


AXLE  GREASE 


r 


UN  HAM 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


ff 


-  i  I  ■ 


Note  where  the  Culti-Packer  has  passed  over,  that  all  lumps  are  crushed,  all  air  spaces  are  firmed  out  ;tud  the  surface  is 

stirred  and  loosened  just  as  a  cultivator  would  do  it. 

Culti-Pack  Your  Wheat 


Without  an  hour  of  extra  labor  you  can  get  the  finest 
seed  bed  of  firm,  moist  soil  that  wheat  was  ever  drill- 
ed in. 

The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  does  not  add  an  extra  op- 
eration— it  helps  your  harrows  and  other  tools  to  fit 
the  seed  bed  quicker  and  better. 

Use  the  Culti-Packer  before  and  after  seeding  and  it 
will  give  you  quick  sprouting,  and  a  close,  even  stand 
of  vigorous  rooted  plants  to  stand  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  will  settle  down  any  frost  heaved  plants,  tuck 


the  soil  around  the  roots  and  prevent  all  loss  from 
winter  killing. 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  what  the  Culti-Parker 
will  do  for  wheat.  It  gives  remarkable  increases  in 
yield,  certified  to  by  leading  authorities  on  farming. 

We  have  printed  the  facts  in  a  48-page  book  "Soil 
Sense",'illustrated  with  100  field  photographs  showing 
the  Culti- Packer's  work  on  wheat  and  every  other  crop. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Soil  Sense"  or  if  he  hasn't  it  write 
us  direct.     It  will  mean  more  wheat  from  every  acre 


THE  DUNHAM  CO.,      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Diversification  of  Crops  in  Irrigated  Valleys 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 

What  may  be  expected  of  a  four-year  rotation  in  Interior  irrigated  valleys 

20  Acres 

Hay  (8)  Receipts       Cost  (7) 

5  acres  barley  (1),  producing  10  tons  @  $20.00=$  200.00  @  $15.00  per  A  $75.00 

"   20.00  per  A   100.00 

50.00  per  A   250.00 

30.00  per  A   300.00 

30.00  per  A   150.00 


5  acres  sorghum  hay  (2),  producing. 
10  acres  bean  straw  (3),  producing.. 


25  tons  @ 
.  8  tons  @ 


12.00: 
12.00= 


300.00  @ 
96.00 


43  tons  (9) 
@  $1.00    625.00  @ 


Potatoes 

5  acres  (4),  producing  625  bu. 

10  acres  8(5),  producing  8,000  lbs.  @  6c   480.00® 

Beets  (mangels) 

5  acres  (6),  producing  115  tons  @  $2.50    285.00® 


$1985.00  $875.00 
Net  $1110.00 

Explanation : — The  figures  enclosed  in  parenthesis  in  above  table  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing, showing  where  crop  was  grown. 

(1)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  1918,  following  beans. 

(2)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  1913,  following  potatoes  (4).    (See  Calif.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

BuJ.  292,  p.  15.) 

(3)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  1917. 

(4)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  1913.  following  Melilotus  indica.    (See  Calif.  Agr.  Exp. 

Sta.  Circ.  194,  p.  9.) 

(5)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  1917.    (See  Calif.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  194,  p.  8.) 

(6)  .  Citrus  Experiment  Station.  2-year  average.    (Calif.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  292,  p.  15.) 

(7)  .  Costs  per  acre  are  all  figured  liberally. 

(8)  .  All  hay  irrigated. 

(9)  .  Roughage  enough  for  5  horses  for  one  year. 

Illustrative  Schedule  of  Crop-rotation  for  Interior  Irrigated  Valleys. 
Tear  (beginning  in  the  fall)  Crop.  Date  planted.     Date  harvested 

First   Winter  green  manure 

(legume)   October 

Beans   May 

Second   Bailey   December 

Beans   Tune 

Third   Sugar  Beets   February 

Fourth   Winter  green  manure 

_|    (legume)    .  October 

~  Potatoes   February 

Sudan  Grass,  or 
Sorghum  Hay   July 


February 

(plowed  down) 
August 
April 

September 
September 
February 

(plowed  down) 
June 

September 


Manure  from  five  horses  at  five 
tons  per  year  is  25  tons.  This  may- 
be applied  to  good  advantage  either 
to  barley  crop  or  potato  crop.  In 
either  case  the  entire  land  would 
receive  manure  at  the  rate  of  five 
tons  per  acre  once  in  four  years.  Or 
the  bean  straw  might  be  returned 
directly  to  the  land.  In  this  case 
the  roughage  would  feed  four  horses, 
and  20  tons  of  manure  would  be 
available  yearly,  in  addition  to  eight 
tons  of  bean  straw,  or  a  total  of  5.6 
tons  of  bulky  organic  material  per 
acre  once  every  four  years. 

There  are  very  extensive  areas 
throughout  Southern  California 
where  some  such  system  should  be 
adopted.  Social  conditions  would  be 
stabilized  by  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  labor  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  more  nearly  regular  cash  in- 


STJDAN  IS  SUGGESTED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  answer  to  G.  H.  J.  of 
Bishop  about  buckwheat  as  summer 
feed  for  hogs.  It  occurs  to  me,  if 
he  has  not  tried  Sudan,  it  might  be 
worth  his  while  to  try  same.  I  have 
had  good  success  under  less  favor- 
able conditions  with  it.  If  there  is 
enough  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed 
(and  it  needs  a  firm,  well-pulverized 
seed  bed),  it  will  grow  until  the 
frost  kills  it.  Some  have  spoken 
very  favorably  of  Sudan  for  hogs. — 
Reader,  Philo. 

[The  suggestion  is  good.  Usually 
in  answering  a  question  about  a  cer- 
tain thing  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  thing  or  we  would  never  get 
through  with  our  job.  Of  course, 
suggestions  from  experienced  read 
ers  are  always  welcome. — Ed.] 


YOUNG  CITRUS  TREES  SPRAYED. 

Spraying  young  citrus  trees  for 
gray  scale  in  Fresno  county  last 
year  seemed  satisfactory.  They  were 
drenched  with  a  12%  per  cent  kero- 
sene emulsion  at  about  this  season 
or  a  little  later.  Spraying  of  older 
citrus  trees  has  generally  proved 
either  injurious  or  ineffective. 


WHEEL  CARRIES  WEIGHT  OF 
GATE. 

A  field  gate  is  heavy  to  carry 
around  when  opening  or  closing  it; 
but  oae  recently  noticed  is  easy.  It 
has  a  wheel  set-in  near  the  swing- 
ing end,  so  no  lifting  is  needed  in 
swinging  it  open  and  shut. 


come,  and  permanent  agriculture 
would  be  more  nearly  realized 
through  the  maintenance  of  good 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  soil. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Srhnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  i.  Wilson  &  Son 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager  Sacramento,  California 


Karl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son 
F.  B.  McKevitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


Easy  to  figure  the 

Profits 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop, 
an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch- j 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  atp 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  ^ 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising/ 
The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  J 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  I 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5  First  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Get  Money 
Out  of  Your  Tires 

FOR  some  years  you  men  who  grow  the  wealth  of  our 
country  have  been  putting  money  into  tires.  Isn't  it 
time  to  think  about  getting  money  out  of  them? 
You  buy  your  plows,  reapers,  threshing  machines,  and 
your  wagons  to  get  money  out  of  them.  You  measure  the 
money  you  get  out  of  them  by  the  kind  of  service,  and  the 
length  of  service  they  render  you  in  the  business  of  farming. 
Measure  the  money  you  get  out  of  tires  the  same  way. 
Count  the  pleasure  you  get  from  them  excess  profit. 

Tires  today  are  the  common  factor -in  the  business  of 
farming  transportation.  Let  Goodrich  Tires  make  money 
out  of  tires  for  you  in  your  hauling  problems. 

They  will,  because  Goodrich  Tires  are  built  to  give  the 
maximum  of  the  kind  of  service  which  coins  into  money,  as 
real  as  the  money  you  get  out  of  your  farm  implements. 

This  is  not  a  boast,  a  mere  promise,  or  a  dream.  It 
is  fact,  proved  in  a  nation-wide,  year-long  testing  of — 

GOODRICH 

SEJKSaU~E  TIRES 

The  Goodrich  brand  on  a  tire — and  you  men  of  the  farm 
know  the  value  of  a  trustworthy  brand — is  a  guarantee  of 
high  service.  Goodrich  has  stood  for  what  is  best  in  rubber 
for  a  half  centurv.  That  half  century  of  experience  starts 
Goodrich  Tires  with  tire  bodies  built  right,  and  treads  tough 
to  stand  the  roughest  going. 

But  Goodrich,  to  take  the  last  risk  out  of  its  tires,  sends 
them  forth  with  its  Test  Car  Fleets,  and  batters  them  over 
every  kind  of  road  in  our  country;  perhaps  over  the  roads  that 
pass  your  farm.  Their  strength  and  dependability  are  sure 
because  they  are  proved. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  tires  you  need, 
pneumatic  tires  large  or  small,  truck  tires,  motor  cycle 
and  btcycle  tires,  Goodrich  has  the  tires  which  on  the  farm 
coin  themselves  into  money. 

The  big,  generously  sized  pneumatic  tires  roll  up 
phenomenal  mileage.  The  truck  tires  outwear  steel  under 
the  heaviest  loads.  Get  money  out  of  tires  by  making  sure 
you  get  Goodrich  Tires. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
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Field  Crops. 

Grain  harvesting  in  eastern  Mer- 
ced county  begins  this  week. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  the  Salinas 
district  will  be  only  one-third  that 
of  last  year. 

The  Oregon  wheat  crop  is  esti- 
mated by  a  U.  S.  official  at  20,740,- 
000  bushels. 

Following  successful  experiments 
with  sugar  beets  last  year.  1500 
acres  have  been  planted  at  Vina. 

Paddy  rice  sold  for  millage  pur- 
poses brought  the  record  price  of 
$5.77  a  cental  in  Oroville  recently. 

Bean  crop  prospects  around  Bradly 
are  reported  good.  Teparies  and 
Mexican  reds  are  mainly  planted. 

Twenty  thousand  tomato  plants 
have  just  been  shipped  from  a  nur- 
seryman of  Biggs  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Regular  shipments  of  tomatoes 
from  the  foothill  district  near  Orosi 
started  this  week,  which  is  earlier 
than  usual. 

The  sale  of  new  potatoes  has  been 
prohibited  in  Nevada  until  June  20, 
by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  Nevada. 

Humboldt  county  has  shipped  a 
quantity  of.  Humboldt  grown  and 
dfied  potatoes  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  Fort  Mason. 

Australian  black  oats  grown  from 
seed  procured  at  the  P. -P.  I.  Expo- 
sition has  made  a  good  yield  at  Pes- 
cadero.  Specimens  are  on  exhibition 
in  Salinas. 

Rice  men  are  anxious  for  hot 
weather  in  the  rice  growing  dis- 
tricts, as  the  grain  is  not  growing 
as  rapidly  as  it  should.  The  crop  is 
at  least  three  weeks  late. 

A.  G.  Storie  has  been  chosen 
special  representative  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation  in  Porter- 
ville  and  has  already  shipped  out 
eight  cars  of  surplus  wheat  from 
that  district. 

Large  rice  mills  are  under  con- 
struction in  San  Francisco.  They 
will  not  only  handle  rice,  but  will 
also  process  beans.  Tf  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  mills  will  be  available 
for  this  year's  crop. 

A  cotton  gin  is  to  be  built  by  the 
Kern  County  Growers'  Association 
from  the  proceeds  of  4000  shares  of 
capital  stock  at  par.  $5  per  share. 
Farmers  of  Kern  county  have  pledged 
themselves  to  plant  608  acres  in 
cotton. 

The  following  wage  scale  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Dixon  Farm  Bureau 
in  Solano  county:  Hay  handlers, 
$2.50;  separator  tenders.  $6;  trac- 
tor drivers,  $5.50;  sack  sewers, 
$4.50:  sack  tenders,  $3;  header 
tenders,  $2;  sack  buckers,  $4. 

Four  thousand  acres  of  canta- 
loupes is  the  estimate  made  of  the 
Livingston,  Turlock  and  Ripon  can- 
taloupe growing  districts,  and  an 
exportation  of  2500  carloads  is  ex- 
pected for  the  season.  Movements 
will  begin  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Potatoes  from  Lankershim  are 
bringing  from  SOc  to  $1  per  lug 
box  in  the  Los  Angeles  markets.  A 
large  acreage  has  been  put  to  pota- 
toes in  this  district  and  100  car- 
loads are  expected  in  the  markets 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Cantaloupes  now  being  shipped 
from  the  Imperial  Valley  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  highest  prices 
ever  paid  for  that  product.  The 
crop  is  estimated  at  5000  cars.  Con- 
servative returns  are  placed  at  $3,- 
000,000.  Car  shipments  will  be  sent 
East  this  week. 

Twelve  varieties  of  wheat  and  two 
of  barley  are  being  tested  out  in  the 
Alisal  district  by  Jim  Bardin.  Farm 
Adviser  T.  C.  Mayhew  is  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  test  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  test  for  yield,  rust 
and  smut  resistance  is  of  value  to 
Monterey  county  grain  growers. 

A  sorghum-syrup  company  was  or- 
ganized last  week  at  River  bank.  A 
big  mill  is  to  be  installed  and  2000 
tons  of  cane  will  be  handled  this 


season.  Cane  is  being  contracted 
for  at  $5  per  ton  when  stripped  of 
leaves  and  tops,  or  $6.50  per  ton 
stripped  of  leaves  and  the  tops 
left  on. 

Rice  shipments  from  China  are  in- 
creasing with  such  a  ratio  this  year 
that  the  record  shipments  of  1917 
will  be  far  surpassed.  Large  amounts 
of  rice  were  left  on  hand  in  Hong- 
kong last  year,  and  if  reasonable 
transportation  rates  can  be  secured 
a  big  movement  of  this  grain  will 
result. 

After  conferences  with  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials,  California  su- 
gar refiners  have  agreed  to  pay 
sugar  beet  growers  according  to  ex- 
isting contracts  or  to  make  new 
contracts  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Sugar  Beet  Commission 
for  California,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

Owing  to  the  cool  weather  pre- 
vailing during  May.  the  grain  crop 
of  California  will  be  much  larger 
than    anticipated.      Reports  from 


Kings,  Merced  and  Stanislaus  coun- 
ties are  that  barley  and  wheat  will 
yield  fairly  good  crops.  Much  more 
hay  is  being  made  than  thought  pos- 
sible a  month  ago.  Harvesting  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  has  com- 
menced, being  nearly  a  month  ahead 
of  the  usual  time. 

According  to  the  Government  crop 
report,  issued  as  of  June  1,  Califor- 
nia will  produce  almost  a  normal 
grain  crop  this  season.  The  figures 
are:  For  wheat,  93.6;  barley,  91.5; 
oats,  94;  hay,  94.  Foi;  the  nation 
the  forecast  of  wheat  is  931,000,000 
bushels,  second  heaviest  in  our  his- 
tory. Oats  are  expected  to  be  a 
record  crop;  the  production  is  placed 
at  1,500,000,000  bushels,  and  rye  is 
also  expected  to  be  a  record-break- 
ing crop — 81,000,000  bushels.  Bar- 
ley production  is  placed  at  235,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  90.5  per  cent  of 
normal. 


Deciduous. 

Fruit  shipments  from  Vacaville 
are  late,  due  to  a  backward  season. 

Avery  S.  Hoyt  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission. 

Cherry  picking  began  June  8  in 
the  Mesa  Grande  district.    The  early 


cherrieB  are  in  good  condition,  but 
the  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual. 

The  Independent  Dried  Peach 
Growers  in  Modesto  have  agreed  on 
a  maximum  of  12c  a  pound  and  a 
minimum  of  10c  for  this  year's  crop. 

The  peach  crop  in  the  section 
around  Bogue,  Sutter  county,  is 
about  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Most 
of  the  growers  are  receiving  $60  a 
ton  for  their  fruit. 

The  first  car  of  cherries  out  of 
Tulare  county  was  shipped  from  the 
Giant  Oak  Ranch,  near  Exeter,  and 
brought  $8,000.  This  is  the  high- 
est price  on  record. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Yuba  City  con- 
tracts are  being  closed  for  cling; 
peaches  for  canning  at  the  rate  of 
$65  per  ton  on  board  the  cars  or 
delivered  at  the  canneries. 

New  Orleans  received  the  first 
carload  of  California  apricots  this 
spring.  One  thousand  boxes  were 
shipped  from  the  Kern  County  Land 
Company's  ranch  at  Famosa. 

The  cherry  crop  of  Hood  River,. 
Ore.,  is  better  than  was  expected. 
The  first  cherries  of  the  Norma  va- 
riety were  put  on  the  local  market 
June  8  and  were  of  fine  quality. 

Avocados  promise  to  become  one 


Western  Etectric 


Power  and  Light 


Automatic  Regulator 
Makes  Engine  Self-Starting 


THE  automatic  regulator 
device  on  Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light  is  found  on 
no  other  electrical  plant.  This 
exclusive  feature  places  this 
outfit  in  a  class  by  itself. 

This  wonderful  little  device 
simplifies  the  making  of  elec- 
tricity and  represents  an  en- 
tirely new  method  of  charging 
a  storage  battery. 

Uses  Any 

And,  best  of  all,  this  Western  Elec- 
tric plant  will  operate  successfully  with 


Portable  Utility  Motor 
Ready  for  Any  Kind  of  Work 


It  removes  the  human 
element  and  the  chance  of 
overcharging  the  battery ;  thus 
insuring  longer  life  to  this — the 
most  delicate  part  of  every 
lighting  system. 

It  does  away  with  the  com- 
plicated switchboard  and 
makes  this  plant  unequalled  in 
simplicity  of  starting  and  oper- 
ating. 


Engine 


any  kind  of  an  engine.  If  you  already 
have  one  you  can  use  it  with  this  outfit. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  plant,  and  how  easy  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  farm.    Mail  the  coupon  for  Booklet. 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
301  East  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Please  send  me  your  Power  and  Light  Booklet  No 


Name  . 


P.  O.  Address. 
County  


State 
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of  the  big  crops  in  the  Fresno  sec- 
tion, according  to  W.  T.  Kirkman, 
nurseryman,  who  has  been  experi- 
menting with  the  fruit  for  several 
seasons. 

The  date  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee  is  July  10,  11  and  12  for 
the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nursery- 
men, to  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Headquarters,  Imperial  Hotel. 

Reports  made  at  the  annual  trus- 
tee meeting  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers  show  that  they  handled 
twice  as  much  fruit  last  year  as 
they  did  in  1916.  The  returns  to 
growers  for  1917  crop  were  80.3  per 
cent  of  selline;  price,  as  compared 
with  77  per  cent  of  1916  sales. 

There  is  a  demand  for  apricot  and 
peach  pits  and  various  nut  shells. 
Apricot  pits  are  bringing  as  high  as 
$50  a  ton.  The  kernels  are  to  be 
compressed  for  the  oil  they  contain, 
which  when  mixed  with  other  prod- 
ucts is  to  produce  a  new  salad  oil 
and  relieve  the  scarcity  of  olive  and 
cottonseed  oils.  The  Government  is 
seeking  peach  pits  and  offering  $7.50 
a  ton  for  them.  Walnut  and  cocoa- 
nut  shells  are  also  wanted,  but  the 
use  of  these  is  kept  a  military  secret. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Wyandotte  and  Bangor  dis- 
tricts, famous  for  their  orange  and 
olive  production,  are  included  in  the 
proposed  irrigation  district  in  the 
foothill  section  east  of  Oroville.  < 
'  The  Redlands  bv-products  plant 
reports  that  1,665.150  pounds  of  or- 
anges were  used  last  year  and  pro- 
duced 129,766  pounds  of  dried  or- 
ange peel,  122,494  pounds  of  orange 
peel  preserved  in  brine,  1000  pounds 
of  candied  orange  peel,  2000  pounds 
of  orange  marmalade,  75  pounds  of 
orang-p  emulsion  and  400  gallons  of 
soda  fountain  syrup. 


Grapes. 

The  first  grapes  of  the  season  were 
shipped  from  the  Imperial  Valley. 
June  5.  They  were  -the  Persian 
"23"  variety. 

Large  shipments  of  grape  stakes 
are  reported  from  South  Fork,  Men- 
docino county,  and  the  market  for 
them  is  exceptionally  stable. 

The  survey  of  phylloxera  areas  in 
the  grape  section  around  Fresno  has 
been  completed.  Two  Federal  men, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Countv  Commis- 
sion's deputies,  covered  all  the  sus- 
pected districts.  Practically  no  phyl- 
loxera was  found  south  of  Fresno. 
Resistant  stock  is  still  the  best  way 
to  fight  this  infestation  of  soil. 


Miscellaneous. 

Thirteen  farm  centers  have  been 
formed  in  Monterey  county  by  Farm 
Adviser  T.  C.  Mayhew. 

Honey  from  the  orange  bloom  of 
Lindsay  has  been  pouring  into  the 
markets.  One  firm  shipped  $50,000 
worth  last  week. 

The  shipment  of  wild  birds,  wild 
animals  or  fish  by  parcel  post  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General. 

Old  machinery  is  being  sought  by 
junk  dealers  to  supply  the  present 
call  for  metal.  Several  large  ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  Paso 
Robles  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has 
withdrawn  the  offering  of  farm  loan 
bonds  because  $60,000,000  has  been 
sold,  providing  enough  funds  for 
loans  until  about  November  1. 

Freight  charges  must  be  paid  in 
advance  after  July  1,  under  an  or- 
der issued  by  Secretary  McAdoo. 
Credit  may  be  extended  for  two  days 
to  those  who  file  security  bonds  cov- 
ering payment. 

An  army  of  5651  extension  work- 
ers is  aiding  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  food  production  and 
conservation  program.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  3405  over  the  number 
doing  similar  work  on  July  1  of  last 
year. 

On  account  of  Ross  Knight  going 
to  Camp  Lewis,  Sutter  county  has 
no  Horticultural  Commissioner.  The 
State  Commission  has  now  asked  the 
Supervisors  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
holding  of  an  examination  to  fill  the 
the  vacancy. 

The  $300,000  brick  and  steel  Ag- 
ricultural and  Horticultural  Build- 


ing at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  is  al- 
ready rising  and  will  be  ready  for 
exhibits  this  fall.  It  will  be  an 
architectural  attraction  both  from 
outside  and  on  the  inside.  A  great 
steel  dome  will  surmount  its  center. 

H.  Van  Lobencell,  superintendent 
of  the  Stanford  Ranch  at  Vina,  re- 
ports that  the  Durham  ranch  has 
been  completely  sold.  The  State  pur- 
chased 3900  acres  for  the  State  col- 
ony proposition  and  the  remaining 
17,000  acres  were  sold  in  less  than  a 
week  after  they  had  been  put  on 
the  market. 

The  Lassen  Lumber  and  Box  Com- 
pany's new  sawmill  at  Westwood, 
Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  35,000  feet 
of  lumber  per  day.  is  about  com- 
pleted and  will  begin  cutting  lum- 
ber by  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Foundations  for  a  second  mill,  with 
a  capacity  of  65,000  feet  per  day, 
are  now  being  laid. 

The  Robinson  Hardware  Co.  of 
Gilroy  reports  its  output  of  Made- 
well  surface  irrigation  pipe  double 
that  of  last  year,  with  heavy  de- 
mand, from  its  advertising  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  company  looks  for 
sales  to  continue  later  than  hereto- 
fore. Many  have  bought  pipe  to  de- 
liver water  economically  to  neigh- 
bors. The  Robinsons  will  move  their 
factory  to  Oakland  this  fall. 

Women  in  Northern  j  California 
are  doing  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Mrs.  George  Crewdson  is  running  a 
tractor  in  alternating  shifts  with 
her  husband  on  plowing  contracts. 
Miss  Ella  M.  Hostetter  is  secretary 
of  the  Anderson-Cottonwood  Irriga- 
tion District.  Miss  Neva  Patton  is 
acting  as  grain  sampler  in  Wil- 
lows, Glenn  county.  At  the  Uni- 
versity State  Farm  at  Davis  a  unit 
of  University  of  California  girls  is 
shearing  sheep,  milking  cows,  pitch- 
ing hay  and  planting.  They  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  J.  Engle- 
hardt  and  are  proving  their  working 
ability. 


Save  that  Crop 


TTTT 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


The  CHAMPION  of  the  Road 

BRAENDER 

BULL  DOG  GRIP 
NON-SKID 

TIRES 

Won  the  World's  record  on  the  road 
for  Tire  Endurance  in  competition  with 
other  tires — and  still  hold  it. 

Will  stand  up  well  under  all  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  meet  your  fullest 
expectations  on  mileage. 
EQUIP  WITH  BRAENDER, 
— you'll  buy  less  tires. 
QJyre  to  Slip  W 

BRAENDER  Tubes— A  Good  Investment 

To  Prove  It  USE  THEM* 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  this  adv. 
and  mail  to  us  to  get  Victory  and  Tube  Folder. 

Mention  of  your  Dealer's  name  and  litho- 
graphed poster  of  Bull  Dog  will  be  mailed  you 
gratis. 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Registered  Trademarks 


New  York 
Branches  -]  Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Distributors  in  practically 
all  sections 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Him  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumplnr  plaaU,  motor  tracks,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  thie  department  an  exchange  of 

thetr  experiences  and  troubles 


THE  RURAL  MOTOR  EXPRESS. 

To  the  Editor:  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enclosed  bulletin,  out- 
lining the  general  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  motor  express. 
This  offers  a  solution  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  farmers  now 
face. 

It  help*  the  labor  situation  by 
keeping  the  farmer  on  the  farm, 
where  he  can  be  husy  in  food  pro- 
duction rather  than  in  transporta- 
tion. 

It  •onserves  small  quantities  of 
products  by  furnishing  means  of 
marketing  them  when  they  are 
ready,  while  otherwise  their  value 
might  not  be  great  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  special  trip  to  market. 

It  helps  to  prevent  delays  in  trans- 
portation of  repairs  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  seeds,  etc.,  that 
■nay  be  needed  on  short  orders. 

We  desire  your  co-operation  in 
bringing  the  advantages  of  rural 
motor  express  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  We  will  welcome  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  better  ways  of  devel- 
oping the  service,  and  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  information  that  we  can 
supply.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  comments  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  see  any  editorial  reference 
that  you  may  feel  disposed  to  make 
in  the  columns  of  your  journal. — 
Highways  Transportation  Committee. 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense 
improves  the  widest  possible  use  of 
the  motor  truck  as  a  transportation 
agency,  and  requests  the  State  Coun- 
cils of  Defense  and  other  State  au- 
thorities to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  facilitate  such  means  of  transpor- 
tation, removing  anv  regulations  that 
tend  to  restrict  and  discourage  such 
nee." 

THK  NEED. 

The  transportation  burden  on  the 
railroads  and  highways  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  tremendously  increased 
by  the  war.  There  is  a  larger  load 
to  be  carried,  of  manufactured  goods, 
raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs.  Not 
only  has  production  of  manufactures, 
raw  materials,  and  farm  products  in- 
creased, but  it  is  now  necessary  to 
transport  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  these  goods  over  long  distances. 

The  burden  is  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  removed 
across  the  sea,  3000  miles  away,  a 
considerable  part  of  our  population, 
which  must  be  provisioned  and  main- 
tained. These  men  were  in  our 
ariBT  camps  last  winter.  This  year 
there  are  other  men  in  these  camps, 
and  we  must  handle  goods  and  food- 
stuffs not  only  to  these  thirty  new 
cities  but  to  a  great  population  3000 
miles  away. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  util- 
ize our  facilities  to  the  maximum 
and  to  extend  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways by  the  more  efficient  use  of 
motor  vehicles  which  can  operate  in- 
dependent of  fixed  lines  or  terminals 
where  congestion  of  traffic  is  likely 
to  occur.  The  motor  truck  can  help 
the  railroad  by  reducing  the  short- 
haul  load,  and  also  act  as  a  feeder 
line  in  sections  far  removed  from 
market. 

Added  to  the  increased  loads  of 
goods  to  be  transported  is  the  fact 
that  man  power  must  be  conserved. 
Heretofore  the  farmer  has  done  his 
own  hauling  to  market,  but  adop- 
tion of  the  rural  motor  express  will 
enable  him  to  delegate  his  hauling 
and  to  devote  his  own  time  to  farm 
operations.  An  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  labor  of  both  men  and 
teams  can  be  prevented  by  consoli- 


dating the  small  loads  from  a  num- 
ber of  farms  into  a  single  load  to  be 
carried  by  a  motor  truck. 

A  preliminary  survey  for  the  State 
of  California  has  been  made,  show- 
ing an  extensive  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  passenger,  freight.  ?.id  express 
hauling  throughout  that  State.  Over 
136  separate  lines  were  found;  some 
traversing  routes  as  long  as  125 
miles  on  daily  trips.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  produce  are  handled, 
and  charges  are  made  according  to 
published  rates.  The  excellent  high- 
ways of  California  made  it  possible 
for  these  lines  to  develop  rapidly. 

The  detailed  survey  among  pa- 
trons of  a  number  of  these  routes 
discovers  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  great  economic  advantages  in 
this  method  of  transportation: 

1.  Food  production  is  stimulated, 
since  the  regular  outlet  to  market 
encourages  many  farmers  to  expand 
production,  which  they  would  not  be 


justified  in  doing  if  they  were 
obliged  to  transport  their  own  pro- 
duce to  market. 

2.  Shortage  of  labor  is  greatly  off- 
set from  the  fact  that  the  system 
leaves  the  farmer  on  the  farm  and 
his  time  is  not  consumed  in  trips  to 
market. 

3.  There    is    immediate  improve- 


ment in  the  efficiency  of  tke  farm, 
since  supplies,  machinery,  and  re- 
pairs can  be  secured  promptly  from 
city   distributors  of   fertilisers  and 

farm  machinery. 

From  the  national  standpoint  these 
routes  aid  in  several  ways: 

1.  They  relieve  the  railroads  of 
local  freight,  which  permits  carload 


Smooth  Lock  Seam  Slee 


ve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  usee  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Lonf  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make  —  and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  ior  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

The  12-20  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors 
#2750  Cash  f.o.b.  Benicia,  California 

Hitch  a  four-disc  plow  to  one  of  these  12-20  Ball  Tread  Tractors, 

put  one  man  on  it,  and  you  will  have  an  outfit  that  will  produce  more 
for  the  money  than  any  investment  you  can  make. 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  is  economical  and  efficient;  costs  little  for  re- 
pairs, because  made  right  in  the  first  place,  of  proper  materials,  and  me- 
chanically as  near  perfect  as  skill  and  experience  has  yet  produced.  The 
result  is  a  smaller  amount  of  power  necessary  to  propel  the  machine — 
therefore  more  power  at  the  draw-bar. 

Farming  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  scientific  business  and  less  and 
less  a  hit-and-miss  affair. 

The  Yuba  12-20  Ball  Tread  Tractor  meets  the  modern  demands  of  a 
crop  producer  at  less  cost  to  the  bushel  than  any  other  machine  invented. 
It  is  the  business  farmer's  outfit.  The  machine  for  the  farmers  who 
know  what  it  costs  to  plow  and  cultivate.  The  tools  for  the  farmers  who 
understand  the  value  of  deep  plowing,  sub-soiling,  thorough  mulching. 

Shall  we  ship  you  one  this  week  ? 

Yuba 

Manufacturing  Company 

433  California  Street 
San  Francisco  A-4 

Factories  at  Marysville  and  Benicia 
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lots  of  materials  and  foodstuffs  from 
distant  points  to  enter  the  terminals. 

2.  Ther  help  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  local  freight  embargoes. 

The  need  for  the  system  of  car- 
rying goods  to  market  without  re- 
quiring men  and  teams  is  generally 
recognized  by  farmers  and  where 
production  of  the  individual  farmer 
has  justified  the  purchase  of  a  mo- 
tor truck  the  adoption  has  been  very 
rapid  during  the  past  few  years.  On 
many  farms,  however,  the  quantity 
of  production  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  investment  in  a  truck 
by  the  individual  farmer  if  he  must 
maintain  his  teams  for  farm  power. 
The  use  of  the  rural  express,  with 
its  greater  speed,  enables  the  farmer 
to  operate  the  same  or  an  increased 
acreage  with  fewer  horses,  making 
more  land  available'for  food  produc- 
tion which  was  previously  needed  to 
grow  grain  and  hay  for  teams.  In 
many  instances  the  introduction  of 
rural  express  has  enabled  farmers  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  milk, 
which  requires  daily  marketing. 

The  rural  express  greatly  aids  the 
country  merchants  in  carrying  more 
complete  stocks  of  goods;  in  filling 
special  orders  promptly,  and  in 
avoiding  temporary  shortage  t>f  sta- 
ples due  to  delayed  shipments  or 
embargoes  on  the  railroad.  In  many 
instances  the  country  merchants  have 
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reported  that  their  business  has  been 
greatly  improved  because  of  the 
daily  delivery  service  from  whole- 
sale centers. 

EXPANSION   TO   A   NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  success  of  existing  lines  of 
rural  express  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  expansion  of  the  system  is 
an  immediate  necessity,  both  for  its 
value  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gency and  as  a  means  of  perma- 
nently improving  rural  transporta- 
tion. What  has  already  developed 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

The  rural  motor  express  is  not, 
however,  a  development  to  meet  an 
emergency  only,  but  rather  an  ex- 
pansion of  transportation  facilities 
to  meet  the  growing  demands,  to 
bring  the  consumer  in  closer  touch 
with  the  producer;  to  relieve  the 
producer  of  the  burden  of  marketing 
his  produce  and  permit  him  to  re- 
main on  the  land,  where  his  labor  is 
of  highest  value  to  the  community. 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    NEW  ROUTES. 

The  state  highways  transport  com- 
mittees are  organizing  local  com- 
mittees in  all  communities  where 
there  appears  to  be  the  need  for  im- 
proved rural  transportation.  The 
local  committee  first  secures  co- 
operation of  the  local  press  and 
leading  organizations  interested  in 
transportation  and  food  supplies. 
Among  the  various  groups  who 
might  be  interested  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  merchants'  associations, 
local  food  administrators,  farmers' 
clubs,  county  agricultural  agents, 
dealers  in  farm  implements,  feed, 
fertilizers,  grain,  and  other  farm 
produce. 

Meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
these  organizations  are  held  to  ex- 
plain the  plan  of  rural  express  and 
to  make  general  survey  of  local 
needs.  Among  the  facts  that  are 
brought  out  at  such  meetings  are 
the  followivig: 

L  Experience  ot  existing  moto/ 
truck  lines  in  the  locality. 

2.  Instan.ces  of  localities  now  lack- 
ing such  facilities. 

3.  Conditions  of  highways  in  such 
localities. 

4.  Labor  shortage  among  farmers. 

5.  Transportation  facilities  of 
country  merchants  from  wholesale 
centers. 

Detailed  suggestions  on  conduct- 
ing local  surveys,  questions  concern- 
ing roads,  charges,  etc.,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  highways  transport 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  through  the  state 
committees. 


PROPER  CHARGES  FOR  WATER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  running  a 
10-horsepower  motor  on  a  five-inch 
centrifugal  pump,  throwing  about 
750  gallons  per  minute,  or  about  80 
inches.  A  neighbor  wishes  to  buy 
water.  How  should  I  charge  for  it? 
— R.  D.  W.,  Fresno. 

The  best  way  in  these  times  is  to 
find  how  much  it  costs  you  to  run 
the  pump,  including  labor,  oil,  elec- 
tricity, interest  on  investment,  and 
depreciation  of  the  plant.  Then 
charge  a  rate  per  hour  or  per  inch 
that  will  give  you  a  little  profit. 
Many  people  are  furnishing  water 
at  cost  in  these  times  for  patriotism. 
We  know  people  who  charge  $1  an 
hour  for  750  to  1000  gallons  per 
minute.  This  gives  them  more  or 
less  of  profit,  depending  on  the  lift. 


Tractors  have  been  ruined  by  run- 
ning a  month  in  the  California  dust 
without  air  cleaners. 
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CONSERVE  MAN  POWER 

One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans,  perfectly,  with  this  cultivator,  which,  like 
most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the  request  of  Dealers  and  Rimchers  for 
a  strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator,  capable  of  doing-  their  work  better  than  would  be 
possible  with  a  lighter  tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to 
work  loose  or  sag — holds  the  wheels  always  true,  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  standards  and  elimin- 
ates the  tendency  to  clog-  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting-  device 
which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very 
accurate.  Equipped  with  KQ  Sweeps  of  our  own  design,  and  made  to  do  the  best  work 
and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either  Tractor  or  Team  Hitch,  and  to  cultivate 
rows  of  any  width,  from  20"  to  36". 

ALSO  BUILT  TO  CULTIVATE  2  ROWS 


The  Kiliefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Ready  to  Cook  in  a  Jiffy 


Just  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
your  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  is  ready  for  cooking.  No 
waiting  for  the  fire  to  burn  up. 

Easier  to  operate  than  a  coal  or 
wood  stove :  J^Io  smoke  or  odor ; 
no  dust  or  dirt.  Bakes,  broils, 
roasts,  toasts, — all  the  year  round. 
All  the  convenience  of  gas.  And  a 
cool  kitchen  in  summer. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  .STOVE 


A  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  means 
kitchen  comfort  and 
convenience.  Askyour 
friend  who  has  one. 
Used  in  3.000.000 
homes.  Inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  dealer's 
today. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
garding their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  municipality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  awarded  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  a  contract  for  fresh  milk 
at  33  l  /3c  per  gallon. 

V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis,  who  has 
been  milking  grade  Holsteins,  bought 
three  or  four  registered  females  at 
the  Sacramento  sale. 

A.  B.  Coufort  of  Guernsey  sold 
seven  registered  Holstein  bulls,  12 
to  lfi  months  old,  last  month,  for 
$1,075  to  six  different  parties. 

The  first  daughter  of  J.  J.  Jef- 
fries' Holstein  bull.  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  Jannek,  recently  made  a  rec- 
ord over  2  3  pounds  as  a  two-year- 
old  on  official  test. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland, 
who  omitted  their  usual  State  Fair 
exhibit  last  year,  will  be  there  Au- 
gust 31  to  September  6.  1918,  with 
a  full  string  of  Holsteins. 

Tom  Elliott  of  Visalia  is  gradu- 
ally working  his  large  dairy  herd 
into  registered  Holsteins.  He  has 
half  a  dozen  registered  cows  and  is 
registering  the  heifers  from  them. 

The  white  Shorthorn  bull  calf 
bought  by  the  Roselawn  Farm  of 
Woodland  in  the  East  last  January 
weighed  900  pounds  recently,  lack- 
ing five  days  of  being  nine  months 
old. 

The  young  Holstein  bull.  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  which  W. 
J.  Higdon  bought  from  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons  last  fall  for  $6,500, 
served  three  months  this  spring  in 
the  Morris  herd  foi  a  fee  of  $.1,000. 

F.  A.  Heroux  of  the  Duena  Alta 
herd  expects  to  show  at  the  fall 
fairs  unless  his  Holsteins  are  dis- 
posed of  before  that  time.  An  auto 
accident  incapacitated  Mr.  Heroux 
for  milking,  and  help  is  hard  to  get. 

A  No.  2  Primrose  cream  separa- 
tor, capacity  450  pounds  per  hour, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Communicate  with 
Professor  F.  W.  Woll,  University 
Farm,  Davis. 

The  Holstein  bull  calf  for  which 
the  Glorietta  Stock  Farm  of  Wood- 
land paid  $500  when  he  was  drop- 
ped last  September,  is  developing 
into  a  fine  animal.  He  was  bred  by 
Stevens  and  is  by  King  Dollar,  out 
of  a  Pontiac  cow.  His  name  is  King 
Dollar  Glorietta  Pontiac. 

David  Salfield  of  Stockton  is  work- 
ing gradually  into  registered  Hol- 
steins for  his  ranch  near  Escalon. 
He  has  eight  head,  including  three 
bought  at  the  recent  Sacramento 
sale.  The  herd  bull  is  out  of  J.  W. 
Benoit's  first  prize  Modesto  Fair  but- 
terfat  cow  and  by  Benoit's  State 
Fair  first  prize  bull.  Some  of  the 
cows  are  from  Gotshall  &  Magruder. 

G.  U.  Clark  of  Hanford  has  bought 
a  junior  herd  sire  by  King  Mead 
of  Riverside,  thus  being  a  grandson 
of  Juliana  King.  He  is  being  used 
on  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Clark's  se- 
nior sire,  which  is  a  son  of  Juliana 
King.  The  descendants  of  this  lat- 
ter bull  to  which  Mr.  Clark  is  breed- 
ing so  closely  are  good  testers,  gen- 
erally in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per 
cent. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare,  who 
not  long  ago  bought  15  of  Alex. 
Whaley's  mature  Holstein  cows  and 
has  more  recentlj  added  several 
more  fine  animals,  has  been  a  live- 
stock dealer  here  for  several  years, 
studying  purebreds  all  the  while  and 
planning  the  project  recently  en- 
tered. He  expects  to  go  in  for  high 
records,  the  best  breeding,  and  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  herd.  The 
cows  already  in  his  string  include 
Lady's  Zempa  Legathand,  with  a  23- 
pound  record,  and  her  daughter, 
also  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
Hengerveld,  also  a  half  sister  of  the 
32.19-pound  cow  which  W.  J.  Hig- 
don tested  for  Alex.  Whaley  and 
then  bought  for  $1,750.  Mr.  Stur- 
geon is  looking  for  a  suitable  bull. 

The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  reports 
recent  Bales  of  Holstein  bulls  as  fol- 
lows:   Three  to  N.  S.  Nelson,  Brent- 


wood, Cal.,  and  one  each  to  Leland 
W.  Flanders,  Cupertino;  Burroughs 
Bros.,  San  Jose;  Joe  Yrabaren,  Mo- 
desto; R.  L.  Foster,  Ripon;  Mrs.  V. 
Martin.  Fresno;  H.  T.  Hill,  San  Jose; 
Albert  Hanford,  Modesto;  C.  P.  War- 
burton,  Stockton;  Henry  Jacobsen, 
Modesto;  J.  R.  Coon.  Modesto;  Peter 
Barlogia.  Greenfield;  B.  F.  Conner, 
Salinas:  W.  H.  Moore,  Salinas;  A. 
Gulser.  Gilroy.  and  John  W.  Lorenz. 
Modesto.  They  sold  Guernsey  bulls 
as  follows:  G.  F.  Duncan.  Modesto; 
S.  G.  Carlile.  Modesto;  L.  D.  Smith, 
Berkeley;  T.  H.  Wall.  Modesto;  F. 
A.  Smith,  Brentwood  Dairy,  Brent- 
wood; W.  J.  Rhoads.  Stockton;  and 
T.  R.  Donahue,  Ripon.  President 
Tichenor  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  says:  "The  results  of  our  re- 
cent advertising  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  are  the  best  we  have  ever  had 
from  any  advertising  in  this  field." 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  will  show 
a  string  of  his  fine  Jerseys  at  the 
fairs  this  fall  if  he  can  get  help  to 
fit  them.  They  are  in  good  shape 
now  and  they  include  some  fine, 
promising  stock  for  showing.  Both 
the  Island  and  the  American  types 
are  producing  well.  One  was  giv- 
ing 20  pounds  per  day  when  dried 
up  at  the  end  of  a  year.  A  heifer 
that  freshened  in  December  is  giv- 
ing 35  pounds  per  day.  In  April  all 
of  the  daughters  of  the  old  bull. 
Gertie's  Son's  Victor,  tested  over 
5  per  cent.  Irene's  Cadora,  who  has 
been  milking  since  November,  is 
giving  40  pounds  per  day  now  on 
official  test,  which  is  expected  to 
total  800  pounds  butterfat  in  a 
year,  milking  twice  a  day.  Glen- 
wood  Clara  2nd  has  made  about  300 
pounds  fat  in  six  months.  She  is 
now  milking  35  pounds  milk  per 
day,  though  at  first;  she  gave  up  to 
70  pounds.  She  is  out  of  a  575- 
pound  three-year-old.  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  breeding  the  two-year-old  bull, 
Gertie's  Golden  Victor,  a  beautiful 
animal  that  won  junior  champion- 
ship last  year  at  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Bakersfield.  He  is  by  Gertie's 
Lad  and  out  of  Victor's  Lassarohn. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Five  new  pig  clubs  have  been 
formed  in  the  Sonoma  Valley. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  there  was 
only  one  breeder  of  purebred  hogs 
in  El  Dorado  county.  Now  there 
are  sixty-seven  enthusiastic  breeders. 

W.  J.  Hanna  of  Gilroy  has  about 
50  little  Poland-Chinas  sired  by 
grandsons  of  Fessenden's  A  Wonder. 
He  figures  on  bringing  them  to  size 
on  stubble. 

Grade  hogs  have  been  done  away 
with  at  Vina.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
sows  have  recently  been  purchased 
and  several  typey  boars  added. 

A.  J.  Pellerin  of  Tulare  recently 
bought  a  $100  Duroc  boar  from  C. 
E.  Ellis,  who  got  him  from  Iowa. 
His  grandsire  was  Big  Wonder.  Mr. 
Pellerin  has  five  registered  sows,  in- 
cluding a  300-pounder  eight  months 
old.  She  is  of  beautiful  low-down 
typey  build. 

The  Tulare  Farm  Bureau  held  a 
fat-hog  sale,  June  13,  and  is  plan- 
ning one  for  every  four  weeks.  At 
a  recent  sale  in  Visalia  ten  car- 
loads of  hogs  were  sold  at  about 
$15.75.  In  Porterville  two  carloads 
were  sold  at  a  maximum  price  of 
$15.45. 

Haden  Smith  of  Woodland  has 
only  a  boar  and  two  sows  left. 
Sickness,  inability  to  raise  feed  for 
the  hogs,  and  lack  of  shade  where 
he  lives  have  led  him  to  contem- 
plate a  move  to  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, where  he  can  again  build 
up  his  Duroc  herd. 

W.  H.  Browning  of  Woodland  re- 
cently sold  16  big  Poland-China 
sows  to  the  Vina  ranch  and  61 
young  purebreds  to  the  University 
of  California.  He  is  getting  a  boar 
and  two  gilts  from  Nettleson  of 
Icwa  and  getting  a  fine  gilt  from 
Captain  J.  B.  Smith  of  Angel  Island. 

F.  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  expects  to 


show  at  the  fall  fairs  his  Poland- 
China  herd  boar,  one  or  two  futur- 
ities, and  some  in  most  of  the  other 
classes,  at  least  15  or  20  head.  He 
has  bred  15  medium  and  large  type 
sows  to  the  son  of  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob,  Omaha  grand  champion  last 
fall. 

William  Marshall  of  Sebastopol 
conserves  by  feeding  his  unsold  po- 
tatoes to  hogs.  Last  year  he  had 
1000  unsold  sacks  and  this  year  250. 
He  cooks  the  potatoes  and  feeds 
them  along  with  other  farm  prod- 
ucts that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.  His  Poland-China  boar  weighs 
S00  pounds  and  is  not  fat. 

Hewitt  &  Hewitt  of  Dixon  have 
quit  dairying  since  the  son  went  to 
war,  but  Mrs.  Hewitt  is  caring  for 
the  Poland-Chinas  while  Mr.  Hewitt 
works.  They  have  sold  all  but  two 
of  the  old  sows  and  all  but  34  out 
of  their  100  gilts,  selecting  the  best 
and  most  uniform  stock  for  future 
use.  Most  of  these  have  been  bred 
to  their  herd  boar,  a  son  of  Bern- 
stein's President. 

A  survey  of  infestation  by  ground 
squirrels  is  being  made  of  Govern- 
ment and  State  lands  in  Glenn 
county  by  Douglass  E.  Jacobsen,  Su- 
perintendent of  Rodent  Control;  F. 
E.  Garlough,  Federal  Biological  As- 
sistant, and  A.  E.  Gray,  Field  Assist- 
ant. Plans  for  the  control  of  the 
rodent  pest  are  being  worked  up  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureaus. 

The  son  of  the  Berkshire  Laurel 
Champion,  which  R.  J.  Merrill  & 
Son  of  Morgan  Hill  bought  after  he 
had  won  eighth  place  in  a  class  of 
50  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.,  has  developed 
into  a  smooth,  very  deep-bodied  ani- 
mal, with  great  heart  girth,  fine 
hams,  a  10%  -inch  bone  under  them. 
He  has  been  bred  to  prize  winning 
sows,  of  Ames  Rival  blood  among 
others.  Some  fine  pigs  have  re- 
sulted, but  the  Merrills  are  cramped 
for  room  and  are  culling  quite  a  few 
good  animals  that  would  improve 
many  grade  and  even  purebred  herds. 

J.  H.  Cook,  a  very  enthusiastic 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Paradise, 
has  a  good  start  with  a  foundation 
of  stock  -  bought  from  Dr.  T.  B. 
Spalding  of  Turlook  and  a  recent 
purchase  of  a  sou  of  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  show  boars  of  the  State.  "The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  can  surely  sell 
hogs,"  says  Mr.  Cook.  "The  best 
investment  I  ever  made  was  my  card 


put  in  the  breeders'  directory." 
Three  years  ago  he  had  a  couple  of 
"tule  rooters,"  as  he  called  them. 
He  bought  a  few  purebreds  and  they 
made  such  gains  on  the  same  amount 
of  feed  that  he  decided  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  razorbacks. 


Beef  Cattle. 
Yucca  leaves  are  now  being  used 
in  the  south  for  range  cows  during 
drouth  seasons.     A  machine  is  on 
the  market,  like  a  dry  feed  chopper. 


Feed  Cutter 

[  THE  ALFALFA  DRY  J 
L.  SILO  A  MEAL  A  FEED  A 

HAVE  HAY  by  running-  your  alfalfa 
through  an  Acme  Cutter— eliminate 
a  feed  waste  of  20  per  eeat — tare  $4 
on  every  ton  of  hay  you  feed.  The 
Acme  will  pay  for  itself  la  •no  sea- 
son on  dry  feed  cutting  alone. 

THE  SAME  MACHINE 
WILL  FILL  THE  SILO 
WHEN  THE  SILAGE  CROP 
IS  READY. 

Buy  your  Acme  now  far  4ry  feed 
cutting.    Have  It  on  bnad  wben  you 
are  ready  to  fill  the  silo. 
SEVEN  SIZES.    Catalor  aad  sample 

of  Alfalfa  Meal  sent  m  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co., 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


SPECIAL  OFFERING: 

Three  Berkshire  Boars 

Beady  for  service.  They  are  bred  along-  Rival's  Champion  Best  blood  line*,  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  individuals.  Price.  $50  00.  $00.00,  and  $75.00  each,  reap.  If  interested, 
write  us  for  further  description. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  PARM, 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Prop.  Morgan  Hill,  California 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

We  will  sell  at  auction 

JUNE  25th  at  10  A.  M. 

TWELVE  YOUNG  BULLS, 

of  fine  type  and  breeding,  the  majority  of  them  being  ready  tor 
immediate  service.  They  are  sired  by  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs,  whose  breeding  needs  no  comment. 

They  are  out  of  good  producing  dams,  and  their  sire  has  several 
30-pound  sisters  and  others  between  20  and  30  pounds,  making  their 
breeding  very  desirable. 

WE  WILL  ALSO  OFFER  A  FEW  FEMALES, 

including  a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke,  the  37- 
pound   bull,  and   two  young  daughters  of  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac 

Salambo. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  our  ranch,  1%  miles  southwest  of  Corcoran,  on 
the  county  highway. 

W.  H.  GINN  &  SON,  Owners 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES  Auctioneers 
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which  grinds  the  leaves  into  green 
pulp  for  feeding. 

W.  R.  Madden  of  Dixon,  who 
bought  62  Hereford  heifers  from  the 
old  Sparks  herd  through  W.  D.  Duke 
of  Likely,  Modoc  county,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  is  getting  calves  from  them 
by  the  three-year  herd  bull,  Panama 
33rd,  which  was  obtained  from  Cook 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Madden  expects  to 
keep  all  of  his  good  heifers  until  the 
female  herd  numbers  250  head. 

Livestock  men  of  Merced  county 
have  been  granted  enough  grazing 
land  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
to  pasture  7000  head  of  stock.  Only 
15,000  head  will  be  allowed  there. 
Tulare  county  has  had  11,500  appli- 
cations turned  in  for  grazing  in  na- 
tional parks  in  that  county.  To  ar- 
range for  the  4500  to  be  turned  into 
the  park,  representatives  of  the 
Tulare  County  Stockmen's  Associa- 
tion conferred  with  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt,  June  10. 


Sheep. 

Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland  are  fit- 
ting 25  registered  Rambouillet  rams 
and  75  unregistered  purebreds  for 
the  Salt  Lake  sale. 

H.  O.  Jastro  of  Bakersfield  has 
been  given  complete  charge  of  the 
wool  industry  in  California  by  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

Wool  produced  in  Colusa  countv 
sold  last  week  for  54c  a  pound. 
Bfadstreet's  state  that  advances 
around  50c  have  been  made  for 
Western  wool  in  Boston, 

J.  W.  Marshall  of  Dixon  last  week 
delivered  32  registered  Shropshire 
rams  to  Harry  Bissell  of  Dixon,  who 
will  use  them  on  grade  ewes.  These 
were  all  Mr.  Marshall  had  left. 

H.  H.  Schmidt  of  Davis  sold  his 
Dorset  sheep  on  account  of  the  poor 
demand  for  that  breed  in  California 
and  is  planting  feed  for  a  Rambouil- 
let flock  he  hopes  to  establish  next 
fall. 

Kaupke  Bros,  of  Woodland  will 
not  show  their  Hampshire  sheep  at 
the  fairs  this  year,  as  Henry,  the 
one  who  took  the  most  interest  in 
them,  is  in  France,  and  the  labor 
situation  is  too  acute. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
assists  farmers  desiring  to  follow 
sheep  raising.  It  makes  advances 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  price  for 
any  number  of  sheep  up  to  21,  but 
no  advances  '  for  over  that  number. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  wool,  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  National  Government 
in  increasing  its  production  for  war 
time  use,  a  sheep-shearing  contest  is 
to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  1918 
State  Fair.  Prizes  aggregating  $160 
will  be  offered  winners.  Entries 
close  August  15. 

J.  R.  Bloom,  whose  Shropshire 
ewes  were  originally  registered  some 
27  years  ago  and  have  produced  all 
the  female  stock  kept  in  the  breed- 
ing flock  ever  since,  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  lambs  dropped  this 
spring,  which  were  sired  by  a  buck 
obtained  last  fall  from  Nolin  & 
Finch  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bioom  sold  11 
rams  not  long  ago  to  Lake  county 
people,  who  came  for  them  in  auto- 
trucks. 

E.  D.  Dudley  of  Dixon  bought  a 
couple  of  registered  Shropshire  bucks 
from  Thompson  of  Iowa  last  season 
and  has  recently  received  a  couple 
of  three-year-olds  from  Bishop  Bros, 
of  San  Ramon  at  a  cost  of  $300.  Mr. 
Dudley's  ewes  are  purebred  but  not 
registered.  Nine  of  them  this  spring 
produced  triplets,  according  to  Good- 
win Horrigan,  who  handles  them. 
Only  one  of  the  27  lambs  was  lost. 
One  of  the  ewes  last  year  had  four 
lambs.   

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
The    Peruvian    Government  will 
prohibit  the   exportation  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  swine,  beginning 
July  1. 

R.  H.  Whitten,'  W.  J.  Higdon,  J. 
Scroggs  and  G.  C.  Burnett  have  been 
appointed  a  committee  to  have 
charge  of  arrangements  for  consign- 
ment stock  sales  to  be  held  in  Tu- 
lare this  fall. 


STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 


State  Fair  premiums  have  been 
increased  by  about  $5,000,  accord- 


ing to  Secretary  Chas.  Paine.  They 
now  total  $45,000.  A  class  has  been 
added  to  each  dairy  breed  for  five 
cows  in  milk  and  the  California  Jer- 
sey Breeders'  Association  have  of- 
fered a  challenge  cup  in  this  class, 
to  be  competed  for  in  each  of  five 
years.  Dairy  Shorthorn  premiums 
were  raised  $100  by  the  State  Fair 
Association  and  another  $100  by 
their  National  Association.  As  in 
the  past  three  years,  there  will  be 
$1,114  in  the  A.  R.  classes  for  each 
of  the  main  four  breeds. 

BEEF    BEGINNERS  ENCOURAGED. 

In  the  beef  breeds,  beginners  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  five  prizes  in 
each  class,  where  only  three  were 
offered  before.  Hereford  prizes  have 
been  increased  from  $800  to  $1,000. 
Shorthorn  prizes  have  not  been  in- 
creased, but  all  classes  will  be  open 
for  entry  from  anywhere. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  buneh  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob 
Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big-  Types" 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARmF  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  -makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford,  Kings  county,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.     H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  §20  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE  ■  

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of "  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tul are . 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"     CHESTER     WHITES  —  The 

Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  m  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  months  old.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE    WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,   San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE — An  exception- 
ally fine  growthy  boar,  just  old  enough  for 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  gilt  bred 
for  early  fall  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 
Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  OKI, AND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire,  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs. 


CRO  LEY'S   BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES — 1  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Callstoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS — A  grand  lot  now  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding;  $15  to 
$25  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  Linne,  Cal., 
near  Paso  Robles 


BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.   


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  W.  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.   Prices  on  application.  I  Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.     Mayfield.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WUlits. 
California. 


Duroc-tjergeys. 


RAM  HO  KLBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Coionel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son,   Willows.  Cal. 


DUROC-JEKSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  June  and  July 
delivery  of  gilts  and  weanlings.  Farmer  s 
prices  on  stock  good  enough  for  any  herd. 
Geo.  L.  Horine.  R.  R.  1.  Winton,  Cal. 

COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  III  ROCS  —  El 
Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeder*' 
Association.  Dr  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Placerville. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham, 
Lancaster.  Cal. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  Li's  Taxpayer. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG    TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  — 'TBioori 
lines  unsurpassed" — Buroo  Bulletin.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.   Gridley,  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
bonis  for  sale  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY'  weanling-  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  Ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.     A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


BELLA  VISTA  HAMPSHIRES  —  Service 
boars  and  bred  or  open  gilts.  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, First  National,  Berkeley. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


SUNNYBROOK    RANCH,    WILLITS.  CAL., 

offers  their  herd  sire.  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad,"  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiao  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  In  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.   R.  F.  Guerin,  Vlsalia,  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Uolstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigTees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle    and    Berkshire    pigs.     Whlttier  State 

School,   Whlttier,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal 


BREEDER   OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.   E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Fnrm.  Modesto 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Reeistered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Ft.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F~  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  line  heifers  and 
young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land,  Cal.   '  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians,     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OK  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  lor  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HO  I  . ST  FIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 
Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

YOUNG  nOLSTEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
Mood.    T.  B.  King.  Visalta.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 

Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls; 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right;  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Loeke- 
ford,  Cal.  

YENADEKA  HERD  OF  -JERSEY'S  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial vearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 

heifers      O    J    Ames.  Oakdalc.  

Guernseys. 


HIDDEN   VALLEY    1  ARM  GUERNSEYS — 

Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento,  11)17.  Bull  calvos  for  sale  A. 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  


EDGEMOOR  EARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals   of   either   sex   for  sale.  Edgemoor 

Farm.   Santee,  Cal. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — Males  from 
A.  R.  dams,  $125  and  up.  J.  W.  Henderson, 
First  National   Bank.  Berkeley.   


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes, 
prices  reasonable.  ____ 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIBBS — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay.   Sheridan.  Nevada. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SnORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely.   Modoc  county.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.    Ormondale  Co.,  Route 

1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dlbblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoe.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 

calves    at    foot,   yearling   heifers,    and  bulls 

for  sale.  Prices  on  application.  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK   AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Bllen,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND    UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.   Paicines  Ranch  Co., 

320  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SPRINGDALE     STOCK     FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepnrd.  Supt. 


HOPL  AND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  nn  application  Hopland.  Cal. 


W.     J.     BEMMERLY,    Woodland,    Cal.  — 

Breeder  of  choice  registered  Herefords.  

REGISTERfSTISEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Cari-uthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


DOS  HERMANOS  UTILITY  DUROCS — Hans 

Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Fetalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes_ 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  LiveJ5nk  Ranch.  _ 

FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  pure- 
bred yearling  and  two-year-old  Shropshire 
rams.  Single  or  ear  lots.  Call  or  write  me. 
J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  —  250  high-grade  ewes  and 
lambs  Merino  and  Shropshire  cross:  priced 
very  low:  write  for  particulars.  R.  Meyeres. 
Los  Molinos.  \  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNFAS —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena. Cal.  . 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importers  of  Hampshire  sheen. 

BISTTOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire*. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Bambouillcts.    Hanford.  Cal.   

CALLA  GROVE  FARM. MANTBCA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep  

HORSES  AND  MULES.   

REGISTERED     PERCnERONS  H»rd  Stud, 

first  prize,  reserve  champion.  P -P.  I.  15. 
1915,     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.   

MISCELLANEOUS. 


AM  ORDERED  to  be  ready  June  24  and 
must  sell  my  hogs,  consisting  of  one  tried 
brood  sow.  bred  for  third  litter  to  Meddling 
Wonder,  son  of  I  B  A  Wonder.  $15:  one 
yearling  sow.  bred  to  same  boar.  $7i>:  two 
February  gilts,  sired  by  Meddliog  Wonder 
and  out  of  imported  sow,  $30  each;  two 
February  gilts  and  four  boars  by  Big  Bob 
85864  $25  and  $30  each:  four  weaned  pigs. 
$15  each  All  to  be  recorded.  Transferred 
and  crated  f.  o.  b.  S.  P.  or  N  E.  Allen  M. 
Lester,  care  N.  _M    Lester^  Gridley.  Cal.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glen 
county.  Cal.    W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 

ford,  owners.  

~  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
lev  Co..  Inc..  Etirhth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  , 

FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  040- 
acro  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark. 
Sacramento.  . 
—  FOR  SALE — Jersey  dairy  cows  and  heifers. 
Also  "California  Noble  Peer."  very  gentle 
registered  bull.  Wm.  C.  Oeste,  Box  183. 
Davis,  Cal. 
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Some  Facts  Regarding  the  Butter  Situation 

I  Written    for   Puciflr   Rural   Tress   by   A.    I..  IncrbritHOn.  I 


That  the  present  seemingly  high 
prices  of  butter  are  on  a  firm  basis 
is  evident  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  Commerce  Department.  A  fac- 
tor which  doubtless  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  present  supply 
and  demand  game  is  the  increased 
tonnage  which  is  taking  place  in 
our  overseas  traffic.  Though  the 
Huns  are  trying  to  bring  home  to  us 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  on  the 
high  seas  with  their  U-boats  by  at- 
tacking small  passenger  and  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  Atlantic.  Coast, 
we  lind  that  during  March,  1918, 
the  butter  exports  alone  were  nine 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

This  abnormal  increase  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  re- 
ports showing  that  during  July, 
1917.  and  up  to  March.  191S,  our 
exports  were  only  one-half  of  what 
they  were  during  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  Also  we  find 
only  the  most  necessary  commodi- 
ties being  exported — a  great  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  condensed 
milk  and  butter,  while  cheese  has 
fallen  off  considerably.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  during  March  of 
this  year  fhere  was  exported  25,- 
393.01)0  pounds  more  of  condensed 
milk  than  a  year  ago.  And  that 
during  the  same  month  of  1918  the 
exports  of  butter  were  4.300,000 
pounds,  as  compared  to  487,00k 
pounds  during  the  same  period  in 
1917.  The  cheese  overseas  traffic 
has  been  quite  the  opposite  in  that 


during  March  of  this  year  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1.900,000  pounds 
as  compared  to  the  shipments  of  the 
same  period  last  year. 

When  the  market  report  of  May 
31  came  forth  declaring  that  5000 
pounds  more  of  butter  had  gone  into 
cold  storage  on  that  date  than  on 
the  same  date  a  ytar  ago,  we  were 
inclined  to  believe  there  would  be 
a  drop  in  the  market  price  of  but- 
ter. However,  we  may  rest  easier 
when  we  find  that  last  year  at  this 
lime  practically  no  butter  of  any 
appreciable  amount  went  into  stor- 
age, and  that  a  comparison  of  mar- 
ket prices  show  that  if  anything  our 
prices  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
Eastern  markets,  the  result  indicat- 
ing that  no  butter  is  being  shipped 
to  this  Coast.  The  extra  lot  which 
did  go  into  storage  must,  therefore, 
have  been  of  coast  production,  but 
was  not  of  sullieient  importance  to 
affect  market  conditions,  which  is 
obvious  by  the  uniformity  of  prices 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  period  of  heavy  production 
for  this  State  is  practically  past, 
which  is  almost  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  present  prices  continuing  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  have  yet  to  con- 
sider, however,  that  the  heavy  pro- 
duction months  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Eastern  States  are  May, 
June  and  a  part  of  July.  But 
should  our  present  rate  of  expor- 
tation continue,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  Eastern  production  will 
materially  affect  market  prices. 


The  Sacramento  Holstein  Sale 

(Written  for  Pnrlflp  Rural  Press.] 


One  hundred  and  twenty-one  head 
of  registered  Holstein  cattle,  all  fe- 
males except  a  dozen,  were  con- 
signed by  nine  breeders  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Sales  and  Pedigree  sale  at 
Sacramento.  June  5  and  6,  and  av- 
eraged $345.  Of  these,  more  than 
half  were  born  in  1916.  1917,  or 
1918.  and  therefore  had  no  records 
of  production  except  in  their  pedi- 
grees. Of  the  consignors.  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland  topped 
the  sale  in  both  the  average  price 
and  the  highest  priced  individual. 
Their  twelve  head  averaged  $G50; 
and  the  junior  yearling  bull,  Segls 
Pontiac  Abbekerk,  sold  for  $3,200 
to  R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare.  An- 
other of  their  yearling  bulls  sold  for 
$800  to  L.  W.  Bardsley  of  Tulare 
and  a  cow  sold  for  $775  to  V.  L. 
Heath  of  Napa.  Other  buyers  of 
their  stock  were  Gotshall  &  Magru- 
der  of  Ripon.  Leeman  Dairy  of  Sac- 
ramento, H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto, 
C.  A.  Miller  of  Ripon,  McAlister  & 
Sons  of  Chino,  and  W.  J.  Higdon  of 
Tulare.  A  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  value  of  breeding  was  the  aver- 
age of  $437  made  by  the  McAlister 
consignment  of  22  head,  only  one  of 
which  was  born  before  1916.  Their 
cow.  Ontario  Blonde  Pietje,  was  the 
highest  priced  female,  selling  for 
$1,700  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon  of  Sac- 
ramento. Other  buyers  were  The 
Bridgford  Co.  of  Knightsen,  Frank 
Helm  of  Fresno,  Gotshall  &  Magru- 
der,  R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia,  H.  L. 
Pylman  of  Hood,  W.  J.  Higdon  of 
Tulare,  J.  H.  Miller  of  Ripon.  and 
L.  W.  Bardsley  of  Tulare.  The  J.  S. 
Gibson  Co.  of  Williams  averaged 
$309  on  fifteen  head,  which  went 
to  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Wood- 
land, the  Leeman  Dairy,  V.  L.  Heath, 
A.  E.  Greene  of  Hood.  G.  P.  Robin- 


son of  Sacramento,  T.  G.  Zumwalt, 
H.  C.  Muddox  of  Sacramento,  and 

F.  Ambrose  &  Co.  of  Chico.  Got- 
shall &  Magruder  of  Ripon  realized 
an  average  of  $336. r>4  on  thirteen 
females,  the  buyers  being  R.  F. 
Guerin.  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons.  O.  P. 
Gilliam  of  Dixon,  V.  L.  Heath,  G.  A. 
Smith  of  Corcoran.  David  Salfield  of 
Stockton,  H.  C.  Muddox,  the  Leeman 
Dairy,  and  R.  L.  Holmes  of  Mo- 
desto. The  Henderson  Co.  of  Sac- 
ramento had  not  given  their  cattle 
any  special  fitting  for  the  sale,  which 
largely  accounts  for  their  $212.74 
average  on  twenty-four  head.  These 
went,  to  Leeman  Dairy.  R.  L.  Holmes, 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons.  O.  P.  Gil- 
liam. E.  J.  Weldon,  Bridgford  Co., 
H.  C.  Muddox,  Gotshall  &  Magru- 
der. H.  L.  Pylman,  David  Salfield, 
and  G.  P.  Robinson.  The  Bonita 
Stock  Farm  of  Lodl  averaged  $221.50 
on  ten  head,  the  buyers  being  A.  E. 
Greene  of  Hood,  Leeman  Dairy,  R. 
L.  Holmes,  R.  F.  Guerin,  A.  F.  Blan- 
ton  of  Laton,  E.  J.  Weldon.  W.  T. 
Miller  of  Ripon.  F.  Ambrose  &  Co., 

G.  P.  Robinson,  and  H.  C.  Muddox. 
The  Pacific  States  Corporation  aver- 
aged $365  on  four  heifers,  including 
a  calf.  These  were  bought  by  V.  F. 
Dolcini  of  Davis,  Frank  Helm,  and 
R.  F.  Guerin.  The  Buena  Alta  herd 
of  Oakland  consigned  thirteen  ani- 
mals, which  averaged  $289.  These 
were  sold  to  the  Bonita  Stock  Farm, 

H.  C.  Muddox,  H.  G.  Wendt  of  Fal- 
lon. Nev.,  R.  L.  Holmes,  G.  P.  Rob- 
inson. W.  J.  Higdon,  V.  L.  Heath, 
and  R.  C.  Sturgeon.  The  Roaa- 
maines  Rancho  of  Riverside  aver- 
aged $351.87  on  eight  animals, 
which  went  to  Frank  Helm,  Got- 
shall &  Magruder,  V.  L.  Heath,  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons,  G.  P.  Robinson, 
O.  P.  Gilliam,  and  R.  L.  Holmes. 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

The  40  lb.  Bull 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 


We  will  consign  to  the  Sacramento  Sale 

Two  of  bis  sons  whose  dam  made  over  24  lbs.,  and  one  of  his  best  daughters.  Also  12 
others,  anionic  them:  a  201b.  daughter  of  Beryl  Wayne  Korndyke  of  Riverside  and  a  full 
sister  to  Jane  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  the  31-lb.  cow  that  sold  for  91550  at  public  auction 
two  daug-hters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  and  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Poatiac. 

15  head  —  all  good  ones 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 

Box  97  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


Champion  Ram,  P    P    I  E 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININJIINCjS  F».  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire,  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  ft  Seconds,  and  0  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rums  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  HAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County.  California. 


Purebred 


Shropshire  Rams 

FOR  SALE 

These  rams  are  the  result  of  continuous  breeding  of  purebred  ewes 
(formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams  from  the  best  breeders  in  the 
United  States. 

Immediate  delivery  in  singles  or  carload  lots. 

For  further  information  write,  or  call  upon 

P.  0.  Bex  21     J.  R.  B I  o  o  m,      DIXON,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Stree  and  Purebred  Ewn.  For  further  particulars  call  or  addrpcttc 

Phone  No.  25I-F-2  C.  E.  BARN  MART  Suisun,  Cal. 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON         HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


Others  are  making:  money  In 
dairying;  despite  high  feed  prices 

by  getting  large  yielding,  money  making 

Purebred  HOLSTE1NS 

Purebred  Holsteins  have  been 
definitely  proven  the  most  prof- 
itable cows  on  earth.  They 
yield  largest  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  at  lowest  co6t. 
Don't  lose  money  on  "cows" — 
make  money  with  purebred 
Holsteins. 
Write  for  free  information. 

No     obligation  —  we 
have  nothing  we  want 
to  sell  you. 
The  Holstein-Frlesiaji 
AKKoelation  of  America, 

Box  330. 
Brnttlehoro.  Vt. 


So 

Can 

You 


Write  (or  evidence  from 
u*era  and  our  Trial  Ofler. 
Aalt   your  dealer  for 
oar  Free  Cow  Book. 
Bulletin  52  " 
Mum  UNTItWrM 

tU.  0ML3425 

eel 


r-birtht 


RHOADES   &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S0I-3-S  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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The  Profitable  Feeding  of  Market  Sheep 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  try- 
ing with  poor  success  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  relative  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  and  am  writing  to 
you  in  hopes  that  you  may  be  able 
to  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  de- 
sired information.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  how  much  feed  a  grown 
sheep  (yearling  wether  or  old  ewe) 
will  consume  in  a  day  and  the 
amount  of  gain  that  might  be  ex- 
pected reasonably;  also  regarding 
the  gain  to  be  expected  from  ma- 
tured alfalfa  and  grass  pasture. 
What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
pasturing  sheep  on  matured  alfalfa? 
Would  the  gain  be  great  enough  to 
outweigh  the  danger  from  bloat  and 
could  a  person  eliminate  some  of 
the  danger  by  thoroughly  filling  the 
sheep  with  slightly  wilted  alfalfa 
before  putting  them  on  pasture? 

You  will  appreciate  by  the  extent 
of  my  questions  the  range  of  my 
ignorance,  so  kindly  make  any  sug- 
gestions you  think  would  lead  to 
my  enlightenment. — W.  P.  Muncy, 
Doyle.  Cal. 

IRepIr  bjr  R.  H.  Whitten.j 

The  amount  of  feed  consumed  per 
day  by  mature  sheep  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  kind  given.  In 
California  very  little  grain  is  fed 
except  during  the  lambing  and  nurs- 
ing season.  Generally  pasturage 
alone  is  provided  and  a  sheep  will 
eat  from  three  to  four  pounds  daily. 
If  silage  or  roots  are  added,  the 
amount  should  be  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  daily,  and  the 
consumption  of  alfalfa  or  other 
roughage  will  then  drop  to  about 
two  pounds.  When  grain  is  given, 
about  one-half  pound  daily  is  fed, 
and  this,  of  course,  lessens  the  con- 
sumption of  roughage. 

Undoubtedly  our  subscriber  plans 
on  keeping  sheep  on  alfalfa  and 
grass  pasture  without  other  feeds, 
and  if  so  he  can  figure  on  an  aver- 
age daily  consumption  of  about  three 
rounds,  and  a  daily  gain  of  from 
.15  to  .25  pounds.  There  -is  no 
available  data  on  gains  from  alfalfa 
alone,  but  at  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station  yearling  wethers  on 
pasturage  of  rye,  peas,  barley,  oats 
and  rape  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  .15  pound  without  grain  and  .24 
pound  when  one-half  pound  of  grain 
was  added  daily.  Of  course,  lamps 
would  have  made  much  greater 
gains. 

Sheep  are  naturally  greedy,  and  if 
turned  on  new  alfalfa  pasture  they 
Will  eat  too  fast  and  too  much,  and 
consequently  will  bloat,  especially 
when  the  crop  is  young,  fresh  and 
juicy.  However,  there  should  be 
very  little  danger  from  bloat  if  the 
sheep  are  pastured  on  the  matured 
alfalfa  mentioned,  provided  they  are 
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EEDWOOD  TANKS. 
KB  rean  In  this  business.  I 

•ilrect  to  the  con  turner  Ton  ae1 
M  your  own  scent  and  20  pei 
sent  Tank*  from  300  gallons  t< 
10.000  salloni  in  dock.  A  •ioc> 
tank  0x2  ft..  S10  For  hot  ell 
■ate*  ret  my  patent  tank  Befer 
race:  Parmer*  St  Merchant*  Bast 
of  Stockton  Phone  e»R- 
It.  F.  WIT-SON.      Stockton.  Cal 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlinps  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
RWINKIAXD  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearsan,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surreys 


given  all  the  dry  roughage  they  will 
eat  before  being  turned  on  the  al- 
falfa, and  then  are  kept  on  it  con- 
stantly. If  they  are  taken  from  it, 
they  should  be  fed  heavily  on  dry 
roughage  each  time  hefore  they  are 
put  back. 

Sheep  do  better  on  shorter  forage, 
and  to  get  satisfactory  results  from 
pasturing  them  on  matured  alfalfa 
it  may  be  necessary  to  hurdle  or 
herd  them  if  the  field  is  large.  It  is 
the  nature,  of  a  sheep  to  move  con- 
stantly as  it  grazes,  nibbling  just  a 
few  leaves  from  each  plant  in  pass- 
ing, and  the  alfalfa  will  be  cropped 
down  better  if  the  sheep  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  area  at  a  time  by  a 
series  of  movable  panels,  or  a  tem- 
porary fence,  or  by  herding. 

Unless  fancy  breeding  stock  is 
raised,  sheep  will  be  found  the  most 
profitable  when  they  can  be  used  to 
keep  irrigation  ditches  clean,  crop 
down  fox-tail  and  other  weeds,  clean 
up  stubble  fields,  and  consume  feed 
that  cannot  be  sold  at.  a  good  price. 
This  is  because  they  must  be  sold  in 
competition  with  sheep  that  are 
raised  on  cheap  range  feed,  stubble 
and  waste. 


«8  SUTTER  ST.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHAT   DOES   MILK    COST  THE 
DAIRYMAN? 


The  table  below  expresses  in  brief 
the  results  of  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking investigation  into  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  milk.  The  inves- 
tigation was  conducted  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  which  State  typifies 
in  the  main  general  conditions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  covers  the  de- 
tailed statements  of  owners  of  79 
dairy  herds  scattered  over  the  west- 
ern end  of  that  State.  The  report, 
compiled  by  the  special  investigat- 
ing committee  acting  for  the  Dairy- 
men of  Western  Washington,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  actual  cost 
of  milk  production  in  the  territory 
covered  is  $3.29  per  100  pounds. 
The  herd  report  which  the  subjoined 
statement  covers  shows  the  cost  of 
milk  production  on  this  particular 
dairy  farm  to  be  $3.27  per  100 
pounds — two  cents  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  79  herds  under  obser- 
vation : 

Income. 

Sales    of     milk.  252,000 

lbs  $7,300.00 

Calves  born    260.00 

Cows  sold  for  beef   300.00 

Hides  sold    12.00 

Manure  values    430.00 


Total  Income 


$8. 36-:.  00 


Expense. 

Native  hay.  .  .  .  SI  .000.00 
Mixed   trrain  .  .  .  450.00 

Ensilage    480.00 

Shorts    330  00 

Molasses    feed..  105.00 

Pas'nre    1.0*20.00 

Bedding    50  00 

  $4,035.00 

Labor   $1.080  00 

Management    900.00 

Cow    Testing  Association 

exnense    63.00 

Repairs    and    Renewal  of 

equipment    180.00 

Insurance    .  .'   1  '1.00 

Taxes    7*2  00 

Pull   maintenan^    300.00 

Veterinary  service    35  00 

Disinfectants    20  00 

Salt    25.00 

Artificial  light    -5  00 

Mi'k  hauling    BOO  00 

T,oss — Cows  sold    300.00 

Depreciation — Herds.  Build- 
ings, etc   587.50 


Total  expense   

Net  profit   

Invested  Capital. 

H»rds   $4.040  00 

nalw    2.000.00 

Pnildings   /   300  00 

Dairv  equipment  and  tools  300  00 
Acreage  in  barnyard   400  00 


*8.*235.50 
S  126.50 


Toto'  fiiv»stcd  capital.  .87.040.00 

Entitled  to  10  per  cent  or  >  704  00 

Balance  of  loss   668.40 

Net  profits  ner  100  lbs.  milk  pro- 
duced. 252  000  lbs   .05 

(Not  including  any  return  on 
invested  capital.) 
Net    cost    per    100    lbs.    milk  pro- 
duced. 252.000  lbs   3.27 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


BREEDER  OF 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=01d 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Meifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HERD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAIGIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:    HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  '^KSKP 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYflELD,  CAL. 
City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


1-1.  L.  &  E.  t-l.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLA1ND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Buildins 


FOR  SALE 

75    Highgrade  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  75 

10 

Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


10 

MILLER  &  LUX 


REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES 

Imported  from  Missouri  last  spring.    For  particulars  address 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
MJROC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


R.  n.  No.  1 
REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Feod  Dept.  764  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
MAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Dealt** 
la 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4S  First  St..  Ban  Franrlsro 
Blake.  Moffltt  &  Towne.    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  McKall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


Death 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  ind  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  hv  Stat* 
Experimental  Station!  looo 
tablets  prepaid  for  $1.25  War- 
ranted Ratiode  Tablets  25c 
,  A*k  druggist  or  send  direct 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  ChemiciTCo  .  Ft.  Dodge.  U. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  freely.] 

Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  char  ire 
for  questions  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Distemper  in  a  Dog. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small 
Chinese  poodle,  a  male  dog.  that  has 
been  sick  for  about  three  days.  He 
is  off  his  feed  and  acts  queerly.  I 
have  been  told  it  was  distemper.  His 
eyes  run  and  he  has  a  kind  of  snuf- 
fling noise  when  lying  down.  He  has 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  from  an- 
other dog  about  ten  days  ago.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  this,  and  what  is 
it? — Mrs.  C.  P..  Scotia. 

You  are  right  in  your  diagnosis, 
the  dog  has  distemper,  undoubtedly. 
This  is  a  very  treacherous  and  often 
fatal  disease.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  specific  treatment  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  we  hope  to  have  one  in 
the  near  future.  Hundreds  of  veter- 
inarians are  doing  research  work  on 
this  disease  today  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, a  treatment.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  to  treat  the  symptoms  as 
they  arise.  Bathe  the  eyes  with  boric 
acid  solution  as  often  as  required; 
feed  nutritious  and  easily  digested 
food.  If  the  lungs  are  affected,  rub 
warm  camphorated  oil  over  the  ribs. 
If  the  fever  is  high,  give  1  to  1% 
grains  of  acetanilide  3  times  a  day. 


Pigs  Have  Sore  Mouths. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  just 
weaned  some  pigs  that  are  troubled 
with  sores  in  their  mouths.  The 
sores  are  raw  and  spongy  and  bleed 
when  the  pigs  eat.  They  are  on  the 
lips,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
on  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  some, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  the 
size  of  a  dime.  They  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  raw,  spongy 
flesh  similar  to  liver,  which  can  be 
rubbed  off.  leaving  a  raw.  smooth 
surface.  The  pigs  seem  to  be  other- 
wise in  good  health. — E.  W.  L., 
Covelo. 

Your  pigs  are  suffering  from  an 
infection  due  to  a  small  microscopic 
organism  known  as  bacillus  niicro- 


phorous.  Remove  the  spongy,  liver- 
like tissue  you  speak  of  and  touch 
the  ulcers  with  tincture  of  iodine 
once  a  day.  Give  nothing  but  soft 
feed  until  they  are  cured. 


Colt  Has  Keloid  Tumor. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  colt  that 
got  cut  badly  on  his  fore  foot  be- 
low the  fetlock  by  getting  his  foot 
over  a  wire.  The  wound  has  healed, 
but  below  where  the  hoof  was  cut 
there  is  a  wart-like  growth  as  thick 
as  one's  hand.  Looks  not  unlike  a 
cauliflower  head. — F.  C.  F.,  Litch- 
field. 

Your  animal  is  suffering  from  a 
Keloid,  a  condition  sometimes  fol- 
lowing wounds  in  the  region  of  the 
fetlock.  It  is  incurable  and  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  medicines  will  af- 
fect it.  An  operation  for  removal  of 
the  keloid  is  sometimes  performed, 
but  only  when  they  are  small,  and 
the  owner  always  takes  the  risk  of 
losing  the  animal's  service,  as  they 
very  often  return  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  before.  If  the  skin  cov- 
ering the  keloid  is  hard  and  dry, 
you  may  soften  it  by  applying  vase- 
line or  olive  oil. 


A  classy  quartet  is  on  test  in  the 
J.  H.  Harlan  Holstein  herd,  near 
Woodland.  A  senior  three-year 
daughter  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside 
made  22%  pounds  the  first  seven 
days  and  was  doing  better  in  the 
next.  Her  full  sister,  a  junior  two- 
year-old,  is  doing  creditably  and 
their  dam,  who  was  bred  and  raised 
on   the   ranch   and   already   has  a 


27% -pound  record,  was  about  to 
freshen  when  seen  last  week.  She 
is  expected  to  make  over  30  pounds. 
Another  daughter  of  King  Mead  of 
Riverside,  who  averaged  4.3  test 
during  305  days  of  her  last  lacta- 
tion, is  expected  to  make  over  26 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  ac- 
cording to  C.  F.  Sullivan,  who  has 
charge  of  them. 


Mare  Lame  with  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
a  remedy  for  a  corn  in  a  mare's 
foot?  She  is  a  fine  animal,  but  is 
lame  in  her  right  front  foot,  and 
the  blacksmith  says  it  is  a  corn. — 
C.  A.  L.,  Fort  Bragg. 

Shoe  this  mare  with  a  bar  shoe. 
Fse  a  leather  sole,  plenty  of  pine 
tar  and  oakum  underneath.  Take 
the  bearing  of  the  shoe,  off  the  corn. 
Pare  the  foot  down  well  and  apply 
compound  tincture  benzoin  twice 
daily.  For  about  four  days  before 
shoeing,  use  bran  poultices  in  which 
has  been  placed  one  ounce  of  lysol. 


STATE  FAIR  LIVESTOCK  TRANS- 
,  PORTATION. 


Transportation  for  livestock  to 
and  from  the  State  Fair  is  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  this  year  more  than 
any  year  recently  past.  Director 
General  McAdoo  of  the  railroads  has 
written  that  railway  arrangements 
in  general  are  to  be  the  same.  Stock 
cars  which  were  transporting  horses 
last  year  will  be  free  and  plenty 
now.  The  California  Traction  Co. 
bas  promised  Secretary  Chas.  Paine 
of  the  State  Fair  to  keep  two  mo- 
tors on  the  job  for  prompt  switch- 
ing. Heretofore  only  one  was  pro- 
vided and  it  was  crippled.  The  dif- 
ficulty due  to  having  room  for  only 
a  few  stock  cars  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
may  be  overcome  by  plans  already 
made  to  run  a  switch  track  the  full 
length  of  the  hog  pavilions  directly 
back  of  them.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
for  this  purpose  the  rails  which  are 
already  »n  the  grounds  carrying  ma- 
terials for  the  new  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Building.  Tentative 
arrangements  are  also  being  made  to 
haul  stock  by  motor  truck  from 
Homestead,  which  is  near  by,  if  the 
traction  company  fails  again.  Stock- 
men who  wish  to  avoid  the  switch- 
ing and  delay  of  the  traction  com- 
pany may  unload  at  nearby  stations 
and  haul  the  animals  to  the  Fair 
Grounds  on  their  own  responsibility. 
A  number  living  as  far  away  as 
Woodland  expect  to  make  the  entire 
trip  by  Motor  truck  this  year. 


FAT  STEER  SALE  IN  MONTEREY 
COUNTY. 


Following  the  plan  used  in  other 
counties  in  California  in  marketing 
fat  hogs,  the  Monterey  County  Farm 
Bureau  will  institute  a  fat-steer  sale 
at  San  Ardo.  Monterey  county,  on 
June  15,  1918. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  through  Farm 
Adviser  T.  C.  Mayhew,  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  various  meat  pack- 
ing establishments  throughout  the 
State,  who  have  signified  their  wil- 
lingness to  send  representatives  to 
the  sale. 

Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  conducting  the  sale  by 
Sales  Manager  J.  H.  Aniotzbehere. 
The  stock  will  be  graded  and  placed 
in  pens  and  will  be  offered  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Farm 
Bureau  will  charge  1  per  cent  com- 
mission on  all  sales  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  sale.  There  will  be 
about  10  carloads  of  fat  cattle  for 
sale  at  that  time  and  place.  This  is 
the  first  sale  of  fat  cattle  exclusively 
which  has  been  held  in  the  State. 


STATE  FAIR  BABY  CONFERENCE. 

The  only  remarkable  new  feature 
discovered  by  State  Fair  Secretary 
Chas.  Paine  last  year  on  a  visit  to 
Eastern  fairs  was  the  "Baby  Con- 
ference" held  in  connection  with 
baby  contests.  A  similar  conference 
is  proposed  for  the  1918  California 
State  Fair,  to  which  anyone  may 
bring  the  babies  for  examination, 
measurement,  and  consultation  with 
competent  doctors.  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  specialists,  but  no  contest 
between  babies  is  proposed.  Such 
conferences  have  proved  big  features 
in  Eastern  fairs. 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

25  Registered  Holstein  Heifers  and  Bails 

THREE*  COWS  with  records  from  30  to  over  33  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
TWO  COWS  with  records  above  20  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
TWO  COWS  with  records  above  28  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
THREE  COWS  with  yearly  records  above  1000  pounds  batter. 
THIRTY-EIGHT  COWS  with  yearly  rec-ords  up  to  over  1000  pounds  butter. 
FOl'R  DAUGHTEBS  OF  IGNARO  1>K,  KOI.  with  yearly  records  up  to  over  900  pounds 
butter. 

THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ALCARTRA  FOLKADOT  CORRECTOR,  sire  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 

with  yearly  records  up  to  over  900  pounds  butter. 
FOUR  HAl'GHTERS  OF  I)E  KOL  BURKE,  one  of  them  with  a  32-pound  four-year-old 

record. 

FOl'R  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  including  Miss  Gelsche  Walker 

Korndyke.  former  State  record  Junior  two-year-old. 
THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  SEGIS  FONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE,  including  a  19-pound 
junior  two-year-old  and  a  20-pound  first  calf  junior  three-year-old. 
The  entire  list  of  100  cows  are  bred,      sale,  cows  whose  daughters  are  being  re- 
most  of  them,  to  King  Mead  of  Riverside.       tained  in  the  herd  as  breeding  females. 

Prince  G  e  1  0  c  h  e    There  are  many 

Walker 
Moreo 


and  King 
Alcartra. 
The  balance  are 
,bred  to  Sir  Aaggie 
De  Kol  Acme  and 
King  Korndyke 
Pontiae  20th. 

There  are  at 
least  15  fresh 
cows  in  the  lot 
and  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  five 
and  six  months 
along  in  calf  to 
the  sires  noted 
above. 

There  are  some 
of  the  most  fa- 
mous producers  in  the  Morris  herd  in  this 


CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 

THE  OWNERS  BELIEVE  THAT 
EVERY  ANIMAL  OFFERED  IS  A 
BREEDER,  BUT  NO  ANIMAL  IN 
THIS  SALE  IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
BE  A  BREEDER. 

NO  ANIMAL  IN  THIS  SALE  IS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  WILL  BE  SOLD  AB- 
SOLUTELY WITHOUT  RESERVE  OR 
LIMIT. 


highly  bred  young 
cows,  safe  in  calf 
to  the  great  Mor- 
ris herd  sires. 

There  are  uuite 
a  number  of 
highly  bred  cows, 
with  large  of- 
ficial and  semi- 
official records, 
that  have  blem- 
ished udders  and 
will  unquestion- 
ably sell  at  prices 
that  will  make 
them  a  wonder- 
fully good  invest- 
ment. 

All  of  these  will  be  sold  at  public  auction. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Thursday,  July  25,  1918 

CATALOG  NOW  IN  PREPARATION".     WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

1.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres.  .      O.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 

Sacramento,  California. 


^■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii iiii ii ■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■ iiiiii ■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin ■■■■■■■■■laiiiii^ 

Imp.  King's  Valet 

^  and  35  of  his  daughters,  28  of  them  in  milk.  — 

Borello's  Golden  Laddie  | 

—  and  all  of  his  daughters,  most  of  them  in  milk.  3 

1 14  Daughters  of  Valets  King  of  Li 

E  Son  of  Imp    King's  Valet  and  Empress  Lass,  all  of  them  in  milk.  — 

—  are  some  of  the  wonderful  sires  and  groups  that  will  feature  the  sale  of  the  famous  S 
E  N.  H.  Locke  Company  herd  of  ~ 

1 130    Registered  Jerseys   130  [ 

 AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  

|  Thursday,  June  27,  1918 1 

Lockeford,  California 

E  Think  of  this  splendid  herd,  containing  five  grand  champion  females,  every  s«e  of  s 

—  which  will  be  sold.  85  cows  in  milk  and  only  one  cow  in  the  entire  lot  with  a  lost 

—  Quarter,  beautiful  heifers  bred  in  the  purple  and  good  enough  individually  to  go  out  — 


to  go  to  the  highest  bidder  — 


~  quarter,  beautiful  heifers  bred  In  the  purple 

—  and  win  this  fall  in  our  best  shows,  and  all  of  them 

2  on  sale  day.  — 

|  BULLS  | 

E  The  four  great  herd  bulls.  Imp.  King's  Valet.  Borello's  Golden  Laddie.  Grace's  P»x  of  S 

—  Venadera.  and  Norma's  Gertie's  Son  of  L..  will  all  be  sold.  — 

E  In  addition  there  will  be  at  least  25  choice  bullB  ready  for  service   ranging  in  age .up  S 

—  to  two  years,  out  of  the  best  cows  in  the  herd  and  all  sons  of  the  irvat  herd  sires^ 

—  Dairymen  will  have  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  high  class  registered  Jer«cr  buns  — 

—  M  na(j  never  before  been  offered  in  a  public  sale  in  the  West,  and  will  find  the  selec-  — 
2  tion  well  worth  a  long  trip  from  the  remotest  ends  of  the  State.  _I 

~  Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested,  and  sold  subject  to  tuber-  S 

—  cuiin  reteet  by  the  buyer  Every  animal  pledged  to  absolute  sale  without  reserve  — 
~  or  limit.  — 
E  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  E 

=  MANAGEMENT  = 

|  California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company  | 

E  J.  M.  Henderson.  Jr..  President                                       C.  L.  Hughes.  Sales  Manager  S 

E  Sacramento.  California.  — 
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Poultry  tor  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood, 


Poraona.l 


THE  $2  A  HEN  STORY  NOT  CAM- 
OUFLAGE. 


A  correspondent  who  says  "I  am  a 
teachable  man"  writes  me,  saying 
that  a  bare  statement  of  a  fact  is 
not  enough;  it  does  not  tell  how  to 
do  it,  and  that  if  I  will  tell  in  the 
Press  how  the  Pomona  man  makes 
$2  a  head  from  his  heavy  breeds, 
giving  full  details,  it  will  be  good 
to  others. 

The  fact  that  one  man  can  do 
these  things  ought  to  be  incentive 
enough  for  others  to  try.  The  par- 
ticular man  I  had  in  mind,  as  I  said 
before,  keeps  books  and  accounts  to 
prove  his  word,  if  it  is  doubted,  but 
while  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  both  him  and  his  wife  I  could 
not  go  to  his  place  and  say:  "How 
do  you  make  $2  a  year  out  of  your 
poultry  while  others  are  howling 
that  they  are  losing  money?"  If 
our  inquirer  wishes,  I  will  give  him 
the  man's  address  and  he  can  see 
for  himself. 

But  I  don't  really  need  to  ask 
him  how  he  makes  his  money — I 
know.  He  is  a  careful  buyer,  a  gen- 
erous feeder,  a  close  observer  of  his 
flock,  and  a  regular  culler  of  un- 
profitable hens,  which  he  fattens  up 
and  sells  to  anyone  who  wants  a 
hen,  or  if  he  has  a  number  to  dis- 
pose of  at  one  time  he  ships  them 
to  market.  He  belongs  to  the  Cali- 
fornia "Poultry  Association  and  he 
keeps  two  or  three  varieties  of  fowl, 
among  them  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Mi- 
norcas,  Black  and  White,  and  a  cross 
of  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  and  Barred 
Rock   roosters   that   he   says  beats 


 1 

everything  he  ever  had  for  laying. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  he  has  mostly  brown  eggs,  with 
just  enough  white  eggs  to  help  make 
his  cases  attractive.  But  he  does 
not  depend  on  eggs  alone;  he  sells 
fryers,  broilers,  and  he  generally 
sells  these  in  early  spring  when 
prices  are  high.  Last  winter  he 
hatched  all  the  season  and  had  broil- 
ers and  fryers  ready  almost  every 
week.  Not  a  great  number  at  any 
one  time,  because  he  does  not  keep 
more  than  500  or  600  hens,  but  he 
keeps  something  coming  in  all  the 
time.  I  might  add  that  he  pays 
strict  attention  to  business  and  if 
he  goes  to  town  his  wife  is  on  the 
job,  so  that  nothing  is  ever  neg- 
lected. He  has  alfalfa  growing  be- 
tween some  of  the  trees  in  his  apri- 
cot orchard,  but  he  does  not  let  his 
hens  run  on  it;  he  cuts  and  feeds  it 
to  them  in  their  houses,  and  he  has 
good  houses.  He  has  five  acres  of 
apricots,  but  he  says  his  poultry 
bring  him  in  more  money  than  the 
fruit  every  year.  What  he  can  do 
I  say  others  can  do  if  they  take  the 
same  pains.  One  man  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  $2  a  year  hen  said: 
"You  were  very  conservative;  Mr. 
B.  makes  more  than  that  per  hen." 

My  friend  who  asks  for  more  than 
the  bare  statement  should  remem- 
ber that,  barring  unaccountable  mis- 
takes, which  occur  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated families,  the  statements  are 
as  accurate  as  possible.  We  do  not 
camouflage  anything,  and  if  wo  un- 
dertook to  do  so  we  would  be  balked 
by  the  blue  pencil  at  the  main  of- 
fice. 


TULARE  POULTRY  BOOMING. 


(Written  for  Pacific.  Rural  Press.] 

It  is  little  short  of  marvelous  to 
see  the  optimism  and  great  increase 
of  business  among  Tulare  county 
poultrymen  when  so  many  poultry 
districts  are  quiet,  to  say  the  least. 
March,  1918,  was  the  banner  month 
of  the  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association,  but  April  egg  shipments 
and  returns  in  money  exceeded 
March  by  far,  as  told  us  by  Secre- 
tary I.  N.  Foss.  The  April  business 
in  eggs,  poultry,  chicks,  and  sup- 
plies totaled  $26,710.30.  as  against 
$18,682.95  in  April,  1917.  Business 
averaged  almost  $1,000  per  day 
through  March,  April,  and  May. 
During  the  past  season,  beginning 
about  New  Year's,  over  75,000  baby 
chicks  were  shipped  in  for  mem- 
bers and  they  are  still  coming.  Many 
of  these  represented  eggs  produced 
in  Tulare  county  for  hatching,  sold 
at  10c  to  15c  per  dozen  premium  to 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  hatch- 
eries, and  returned  as  chicks.  It 
may  be  that  this  waste  of  transpor- 
tation will  be  eliminated  after  a  sea- 
son or  two.  The  association  has  de- 
cided to  build  a  7r>xo0-foot  building 
in  the  center  of  the  Tulare  business 
district  specially  equipped  for  hand- 
ling eggs  and  feed.  When  this  is 
done,  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
great  hatchery  will  be  taken  up. 
The  association  is  getting  almost  San 
Francisco  prices  for  poultry,  largely 
because  the  McCullough  Provision 
Co.  has  built  up  a  big  plant  in  Tu- 
lare to  fatten  and  dress  the  stock 
locally  and  save  a  great  amount  of 
freight,  shrinkage,  and  other  costs 
of  marketing  over  what  it  used  to 


cost  when  individual  poultrymen 
shipped  live  birds  in  crates. 

Most  of  the  winter  eggs  are  laid 
by  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  a  few  Wyan- 
dottes.  The  brown  eggs  have  been 
candled  and  sold  separate  from  the 
whites,  mostly  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  the  browns  took  the  top 
price  last  winter.  While  the  Visalia 
Poultrymen's  Association  has  agreed 
to  disagree,  much  of  their  business 
is  being  done  through  the  Tulare 
organization,  which  also  receives 
eggs  and  ships  supplies  to  Guernsey, 
Corcoran,  Tipton,  Earlimart,  and 
surrounding  districts. 

The  reason  for  so  great  poultry 
prosperity,  says  Mr.  Foss,  is  that 
poultrying  goes  along  with  grain 
farming  and  dairying,  so  the  poul- 
trymen raise  most  of  their  own  feed 
and  chickens  pick  up  the  wastes. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  EVERY  -  DAY 
LIFE. 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  R.  H.  Whit- 
ten's  article  on  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement  just  touched  the  spot 
with  me.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
done  and  is  doing  lots  of  good  in 
the  line  of  better  farming,  better 
livestock,  etc.,  but  along  co-opera- 
tive lines  it  has  done  and  is  doing 
practically  nothing.  There  has  been 
very  little  gain  in  membership  in 
Napa  Valley  since  the  organization 
started.  The  farmers  that  do  be- 
long got  along  pretty  well  before  the 
movement  started.  The  class  that 
need  it  the  most  do  not  belong  to  it. 
They  stay  on  the  outside  and  knock. 
They  feel  as  Mr.  Whitten  claims  he 
felt — sore  the  way  the  Farm  Adviser 
treated  them — and  for  which  he  is 
not  to  blame,  as  he  is  working  un- 
der orders  not  to  take  initiative  in 
advising  farmers,  but  to  await  their 
invitation. 


Co-operation  is  the  only  question 
that  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  until  the  question  is 
settled  right.  Co-operation  not  only 
in  buying  and  selling  but  co-opera- 
tion among  close  neighbors  in  plow- 
ing and  work  of  all  kinds. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  vis- 
iting the  Runnymede  Poultry  Col- 
ony at  Palo  Alto.  I  was  introduced 
to  the  champions  of  the  colony — a 
mother  and  her  seventeen-year-old 
son.  They  have  one  acre  of  land. 
Their  feed-buying,  storing,  plowing, 
cultivating,  etc.,  are  done  co-oper- 
atively. If  they  were  living  in  Napa 
Valley,  they  would  have  to  keep  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  have  a  barn. 
They  would  have  to  haul  their  eggs 
to  town,  perhaps  dispose  of  them 
locally  for  whatever  they  could  get, 
with  the  result  that  they  would 
have  to  get  out  of  the  business,  as 
most  poultrymen  have  done  here. — 
Chas.  Blom,  Napa. 


BOY  RAISES  PIGEON  SQUABS. 


At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Willis  W.  Everett,  Jr.,  became  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  produce  pig- 
eon squabs.  When  the  family  moved 
a  little  later  to  the  ranch  at  St. 
Helena,  he  bought  some  Silver  King 
and  Carneaux  pigeons  from  the  first- 
prize  winner,  let  his  friends  in  the 
bay  cities  know  about  it,  and  soon 
was  swamped  with  orders  for  squabs. 
He  has  kept  up  the  business  ever 
since  and  now  has  over  125  pigeons, 
which  not  only  add  to  the  nation's 
food  but  also  frequently  put  a  deli- 
cacy on  the  home  table  that  would 
otherwise  be  unknown. 


POULTRY  STUDY  PAYS. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pellerin  of  Tulare  did 
not  know  anything  about  poultry 
when  she  started;  but  with  study  of 
"California  Poultry  Practice"  and 
use  of  good  judgment  she  has  re- 
cently been  making  $75  to  $100 
every  month  from  about  250  hens. 
She  sold  337  dozen  in  April  through 
the  Tulare  Co-operative  Association, 
grading  78  per  cent  selects  and  No. 
l's. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


ORDER  QUICK — 50  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
best  grade  stock,  by  parcel  post,  prepaid, 
$5.50;  100  for  $10.  Brown  Leghorns,  $11; 
Buff  Leghorns,  $13  hundred.  Next  two 
weeks  only.  We  hatch  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas  for  next  five  weeks. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices.  They  will  in- 
terest you..    Mission  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Established  14  years.  Now 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  delivery  of 
baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  "bred-to- 
lay"  stock.  We  also  have  a  few  10-weeks- 
old  pullets  left  to  sell.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith,  prop..  Corning,  Cal.   


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Exclusively 
"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  No  more  baby 
chix  for  sale  before  September  1st.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  select  mating-s.  half  price.  Or- 
der early.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor 
Route  A,  B.  183A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  306, 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.   ■ 

INCUBATORS— BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalqgue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal.  


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  Q. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2,  B.  144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DOCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wr».  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  (  HICKS — Only  two  more 
hatches.  Order  quickly.  All  strong  young- 
sters.   J.  H.  Stubbe.  Campbell.  Cal. 


ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronz.e  turkeys.  


Try  C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

v     *  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
/8k.  ^  Jf FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
K^SMvCHICKENS  from 
(■ft SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Protecting 

-food, 

-Stock 

human 
life 


In  these  days  of  conservation  it  is 
highly  important  that  all  buildings 
should  be  weather  proof. 

Losses  that  are  irreplaceable  may 
easily  occur  from  defective  roofs. 

Repairs  to  buildings  should  be 
made  while  it  is  possible  before 
costs  mount  too  high. 


This  old  reliable  brand  of  ready 
roofing  has  been  used  in  California 
since  1888.  Thousands  of  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants — as 
well  as  home  lovers  everywhere — 
use  it  because  of  its  intrinsic 
worth, 

— because  of  its  long  life  and  relia- 
bility 

— because  of ,  its  comparative  low 
cost. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who 
handles  Pioneer  Roofing  and  can 
supply  your  orders.  If  you  experi- 
ence any  difficulty;  in  securing  it — 

— write  us  for  samples 
and  information. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 

247=251  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


DEVILS 


ClOBf  M1IU 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 

Poetry  Lice,  Mites 

-Hmi^mi  to  Poultry, 
Stoofc  and  PUnU 

Prarai  by  years  of  use 
ECONOMICAL 
Sold  Ererywhere 
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Jwrs.  Siesta  letter. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SUMMER  SALES. 

My  Dear  Friends:  Because  none 
of  us  are  spending  any  unnecessary 
money  on  clothes,  we  should  all  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  sales 
that  are  continuing  this  month  in 
all  large  stores.  If  $10  will  do  $20 
worth  of  work  now.  it  is  wisely 
spent  if  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
necessary  articles. 

CI.KAKANCK    S.\  LKS    WORTH  WHII.K. 

Clearance  sales  on  suits,  waists, 
dresses  and  coats  continue  in  the 
shops  and  in  view  of  advancing 
prices  it  might  be  well  worth  your 
time  to  investigate.  Wash  dresses 
and  wash  skirts  are  also  reduced, 
many  times  to  about  the  price  of  the 
material  alone. 

Sport  skirts  of  white  wool,  satin 
or  colored  plaids  are  also  offered  at 
much  below  the  first  price  and 
sweaters  for  wear  with  them  as  well. 
The  fad  for  colored  plaid  skirts  and 
plain  coats  continues,  and  if  you 
have  a  plain  tailored  coat  in  a  solid 
color  buy  a  plaid  skirt  that  has  a 
harmonious  line  in  it  and  feel  your- 
self quite  up  to  date,  in  addition  to 
having  practically  provided  your- 
self with  a  suit  for  the  price  of  the 
skirt.  All  goods  by  the  yard  are 
much  higher  than  formerly,  which 
is  an  added  reason  for  picking  up 
ready  made  garments  when  offered 
at  p  bargain. 

Mll.l.lNKRY  OF  BOMMUWB  TONES, 
Hats,  of  course,  are  more  and  more 
reduced  and  it  is  a  fine  time  to  pick 
up  a  conservative  model  that  you 
<;an  wear  on  indefinitely.  1  don't 
think  1  have  ever  seen  a  season 
when  flowers  were  as  little  used. 
They  were  shown  quite  strongly  in 
the  early  spring,  but  as  you  look 
over  an  assemblage  of  women  now 
you  hardly  see  a  single  gay  hat. 
There  has  been  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  black  straws  this  year,  and 
the  popular  ribbon  has  been  the  dull 
llaere,  bo  that  many  of  the  hats  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being 
mourning  hats. 

UBfGBBB  moderate  pbigbd. 
In  addition  to  outer  wearing  ap- 
parel, all  of  the  stores  are  having 
lingerie  sales.  Nightgowns,  envel- 
ope chemises  and  corset  covers  and 
petticoats  in  both  muslin  and  silk 
are  much  reduced.  It  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  the  June  bride  to  be 
outfitted  at  a  moderate  cost.  Crepe 
de  chine  in  pink  seems  the  most 
popular  just  at  present,  but  fine 
muslin,  hand  embroidered,  is  always 
good  style,  and  the  stores  are  show- 
ing both  Philippine  and  French 
work  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

I.I.N  KN   BKCOMINO  A  MJXURY. 

Table  linens  and  bed  linens  are 
being  offered  at  attractive  prices, 
many  of  the  moderately  priced  table 
cloths  and  napkins  not  being  linen 
at  all.  but  a  mercerized  cotton.  It 
wears  very  well,  indeed,  but  is  in- 
clined to  stain  and  discolor  a  little 
more  easily  than  linen.  However, 
with  the  soaring  prices  of  linen,  we 
may  well  cherish  what  linen  we  own 
and  make  use  of  substitutes  for  or- 
dinary use.      ROSABKLLA  BEST. 

To  clear  a  house  of  beetles,  put 
one  pound  of  powdered  borax  into  a 
tin  with  a  perforated  lid.  Dust  the 
borax  lightly  over  the  floor,  or  the 
walls,  and  in  the  cupboards;  in  fact, 
every  place  where  the  pests  are 
found.    They  will  soon  disappear. 


CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

This  recipe  uses  no  wheat  flour — 
75  per  cent  buckwheat  flour  and  25 
per  cent  ground  rolled  oats  take  its 
place.  One-half  cup  fat,  %  cup 
sugar,  1  cup  syrup.  3  eggs,  %  cup 
milk.  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  2  '3  cups 
buckwheat  flour,  V£  cup  ground 
rolled  oats,  6  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  tea- 
spoon vanilla,   2  squares  chocolate. 

Cream  the  fat.  sugar  and  egg  yolk. 
Add  syrup  and  mix  well.  Add  the 
dry  and  liquid  ingredients  alterna- 
tely, then  flavoring  and  melted  choc- 
olate. Fold  in  well-beaten  egg 
whites.  Bake  about  one  hour,  start- 
ing with  a  slow  oven. 


LADIES  NOT  IDLE  THESE  DAYS. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Cook  wanted  a  place  in 
which  to  entertain  her  Red  Cross 
friends  outside  of  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Cook  was  too  busy  to  help  her. 
She  gathered  together  what  old  lum- 
ber she  could  find  and  built  a  nice 
little  pavilion,  sawed  all  the  lum- 
ber for  the  floor,  put  up  the  upright 
timbers,  covered  it  with  awning, 
hung  up  Japanese  lanterns  and  other 
shades  to  give  it  a  Japanese  effect. 
She  says  she  will  find  it  nice  and 
cool  for  her  and  her  husband  to  take 
their  meals  there  when  the  weather 
is  hot.  Says  a  woman  never  knows 
what  she  can  do  until  she  tries. — 
W.  P.  Brown. 


FLY-KILLING  TIME. 

Kill  at  once  every  fly  you  can  find 
and  burn  his  body.  The  killing  of 
flies  now  means  many  less  in  the 
summer.  See  that  the  premises  are 
clean;  the  principal  diet  of  flies  is 
filth. 

As  a  germ  carrier  the  fly  has  no 
equal;  it  is  definitely  known  that 
it  carries  the  germs  of  typhoid  and 
it  is  believed  many  other  diseases. 

The  Government  recommends  for- 
maldehyde and  sodium  salicylate  as 
the  two  best  fly  poisons  for  home 
use.  They  are  not  poisonous  to 
children,  easy  to  prepare  and  they 
attract  the  flies. 

A  formaldehyde  solution  of  the 
correct  strength  may  be  made  by 
adding  3  teaspoons  of  concentrated 
formaldehyde  to  a  pint  of  water. 
The  proper  solution  of  sodium  sal- 
icylate is  3  teaspoons  of  the  powder 
to  a  pint  of  water.  An  ordinary 
thin  glass  may  be  used  as  a  con- 
tainer. Partly  fill  with  the  solation 
and  put  over  it  a  saucer  in  which  is 
a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  the 
size  of  the  dish.  Invert  quickly, 
place  a  match  under  the  edge  of  the 
glass  and  the  container  is  ready 
for  use. 

Oil  of  lavender  mixed  with  water 
and  sprayed  around  a  room  will  dis- 
pel flies. 

For  outdoor  use.  borax  is  espe- 
cially valuable;  it  may  be  used  to 
sprinkle  manure.  For  vaults,  lye. 
chloride  of  lime  or  crude  carbolic 
acid  may  be  used. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

For  worm-eaten  furniture  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen  is  excellent,  and 
should  be  used  without  water.  As 
it  has  no  smell,  it  is  more  pleasant 
in  use  than  paraffin  and  other  rem- 
edies often  used  for  old  furniture, 
and  it  does  not  injure  the  polish. 

Stains  caused  by  indelible  ink  on 
linen  may  with  patience  be  made  so 
faint  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
First  of  all.  moisten  the  stain  with 
iodine,  then  use  hyposulphate  of 
soda.  Next  rinse  in  clear  water  and 
dry  well,  and  the  stain,  if  a  new 
one.  will  often  entirely  disappear, 
and  even  an  old  one  will  grow  very 
faint. 

An  easy  way  to  skin  a  beet  with- 
out bleeding  it  and  causing  it  to 
lose  color  is  to  put  it  in  cold  water 
as  soon  as  it  is  cooked.  Then  draw 
the  hand  gently  down  the  beet  and 
the  skin  will  drop  off  without 
trouble. 

A  WORTHY  CAUSE. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute,  for  crip- 
pled and  disabled  men,  that  is  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing disabled  soldiers  and  intelligent 
placement  of  them  in  positions.  The 
public  can  help  make  this  work  ef- 
fective by  showing  these  war  erip- 
ples  respect  and  helping  them  find 
work  they  are  qualified  to  do.  Men 
who  can  be  made  useful  producers 
must  not  be  idle,  even  if  crippled 
in  a  physical  sense. 

BARLEY  GINGERBREAD. 

One-half  cup  white  sugar;  %  cup 
butter  substitute,  beat  light;  3  eggs, 
beat  again.  Scant  cup  New  Or- 
leans molasses,  add  to  this  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon.  2  teaspoons  ginger 
and  stir  well  into  batter;  %  cup 
sour  milk,  with  1  level  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  into  it,  2  small  cups 
of  barley  flour.  Bake  slowly  In 
moderate  oven. — Mrs.  J.  C. 


SONS. 

Men  in  brown  with  marching  feet. 

Like  a  great  machine  moved  down  the  street. 

And  the  shrieking  of  a  fife 

Led  that  river  of  young  life, 

Soldiers  bearing  kits  and  guns. 

Mothers'  sons — mothers'  sons. 

Out  of  the  crowd  a  woman  pressed 
Forward  a  little  from  the  rest. 
"That's  him,"  she  said,  "the  third  one  there, 
The  third  one  with  the  light  brown  hair." 
She  caught  my  arm  and  then  she  swayed 
And  whispered — I  suppose  she  prayed. 
And  still  they  passed  with  kits  and  guns. 
Mothers'  sons. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 
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For  your  copy  of 
BARKER  BROS.  1918=1919 
Catalog  of 

FURNITURE 

AND 

HONE  FURNISHINGS 

(Just  Issued) 


This  new  home-furnishing  guide  has  been  prepared  with  the  object 
literally  of  "sending  our  store"  to  those  who  are  unable  to  visit  it.  Next 
to  selecting  your  furniture  and  home  furnishings  upon  our  floors  in  per- 
son, this  new  catalog  offers  the  nearest  possible  substitute. 

It  contains  more  than  1(10  pages  and  describes  an  immense  variety  of 
home-furnishing  merchandise.  Not  only  furniture,  but  practically  all 
other  furnishings  and  household  items  are  embraced.  You  can  select 
with  the  same  ease  a  single  article  or  a  complete  outfit  for  an  entire 
home. 

The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  from  cover  to  cover  with  hundreds  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  actual  furniture  and  many  pictures  of 
rugs  in  actual  colors.  Descriptions  are  complete  and  accurate,  every- 
thing that  you  will  want  to  know  about  the  furniture  is  told  in  a  clear, 
straight- forward  way.  and  every  statement  as  to  quality,  value  or  other 
particular  is  absolutely  according  to  facts. 

You  need  this  book  as  a  guide  to  those  things  which  are  correct  and  in 
best  style.    You  need  this  book  to  help  you  buy  economically  and  wisely. 
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'Seed  Jtealth. 

I  By  U.  E.  Pastoi,  M.  D.] 


Wide  Prevalence  of  Eye  Defects. 

We  Americans  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  jogging  along  in  a  come- 
easy,  go-easy  sort  of  way,  giving 
ourselves  little  concern  about  the 
affairs  of  the  other  fellow.  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  is  a  perti- 
nent question  to  ask  and  discuss  in 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  detects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

£Mam  OffUn  and  Show  Itpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FoSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  gale  at  your  dealer*!,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


FRENCHGLOSS 

The  Laundry  Marvel 
Gives  a  perfect,  pliable,  lasting  finish. 
Used  either  with  starch  or  by  itself  for 
soft  finish  garments.  Makes  ironing  a 
pleasure,  lengthens  the  life  of  all  gar- 
ments, gives  them  a  costly  appearance. 
Saves  starch,  labor  and  fuel.  Real  satis- 
faction with  economy. 

10  ct.  pkg..  enough  for  6  family  wash- 
ings.    At  your  grocer  or  by  mail. 

Frenchgloss  Co. 

OAKLAND.  CAI* 


3? 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy    Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


the  pulpit  or  Sunday-school  class, 
but  up  to  lately  was  thought  to 
have  little  application  to  the  prac- 
ticalities of  every-day  life.  But  now 
that  a  great  war  cloud  hangs  over 
us  and  we  find  ourselves  threatened 
with  a  deluge  of  barbarous  militar- 
ism, and  we  need  strong  hands  to 
hold  up  the  umbrella,  we  are  so- 
licitously inquiring,  "Who  are  the 
capable  and  who  are  the  incapable?" 
We  find  the  old  aphorism,  "Each  for 
all  and  all  for  each,"  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  limelight.  We  are 
wonderfully  interested  in  the  other 
fellow's  physical  standing  and  stam- 
ina. In  examination  for  recruits, 
out  of  730,000  men  rejected  for 
physical  defects,  10,000  cases  were 
examined  in  detail.  The  commonest 
cause  of  rejection  was  defects  of  the 
eye,  and  these  cases  numbered  twice 
as  many  as  the  next  highest,  which 
was  defects  of  the  teeth.  There  is 
evidently  inexcusable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  parents  in  this  important 
matter.  Only  the  other  day  the 
writer  saw  a  mother  carrying  her 
baby  in  a  position  to  expose  the 
child's  unprotected  eyes  to  the  di- 
rect glare  of  a  strong  afternoon 
sun.  Children  are  allowed  often  to 
strain  their  eyes  by  reading  or  do- 
ing other  close  work  in  a  poor  light, 
or  too  soon  after  illness,  when  the 
eyes  are  particularly  subject  to  in- 
jury. Parents  should  know  what 
the  care  of  the  eye  involves  and 
safeguard  this  precious  sense  in 
their  children,  that  they  may  have 
good  vision  for  themselves  and  be 
100  per  cent  effective  for  society. 


Is  Appetite  a  Safe  Guide? 
Tt  is  frequently  remarked  that  ap- 
petite is  nature's  guide  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  body  in  the  way 
of  foods.  Stories  are  sometimes  told 
of  patients  sick  unto  death  subsist- 
ing on  a  restricted  dietary,  who 
have  in  sheer  desperation  suddenly 
given  way  to  a  craving  of  some  for- 
bidden article  of  food,  eaten  to  re- 
pletion, and  have  not  only  suffered 
no  ill-effects  therefrom,  but  have 
been  put  on  the  pathway  to  rapid 
recovery.  Isolated  cases  of  the  kind 
have  doubtless  occurred,  but  they 
are  unsafe  precedents  on  which  to 
base  a  general  rule.  Appetite  is  a 
fairly  reliable  guide  to  the  food 
needs  of  the  physical  economy,  but 
it  is  far  from  infallible.  In  primi- 
tive social  conditions,  when  food 
was  less  plentiful  and  varied,  and 
the  stress  of  life  was  greater,  appe- 
t;te  was  a  fairly  dependable  index 
of  the  system's  requirements.  But 
among  civilized  peoples  conditions 
have  greatly  changed.  The  prodi- 
galities and  artificialities  of  modern 
civilization  have  corrupted  the  ap- 
petite, as  they  have  corrupted  some 
other  things,  and  appetite  has 
ceased  to  be  an  unerring  criterion 
of  human  food  needs.  The  behavior 
of  the  sick,  as  of  the  well,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  former,  needs  the 
corrective  of  rational  guidance.  The 
whisky  sot  and  the  drug  addict  are 
extreme  examples  of  perverted  appe- 
tite. Better  temper  appetite  with 
knowledge  in  catering  to  physio- 
logical requirements,  and  if  you 
haven't  special  knowledge  on  this 
subject  for  special  emergencies  call 
in  someone  who  has.  Otherwise, 
capricious  appetite  may  some  time 
trip  you  up  and  be  your  undoing. 

The  Value  of  Vegetables. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  delicious,  succulent  vege- 
tables are  at  their  best.  These  vege- 
tables  furnish  mineral   salts  indis- 


pensable to  the  maintenance  of  good 
health.  Don't  neglect  them — and 
neglect  yourself  in  so  doing.  They 
may  be  costly  to  buy  in  these  days 
of  the  H.  C.  L.,  but  it  is  even  more 
costly  to  do  without  them. 


Eczema,  that  commonest  of  skin 
diseases,  is  aggravated  by  too  much 
protein  food.  A  free  diet  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  becoming  so  abun- 
dant in  California  just  now,  tends 
to  improve  such  cases. 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

'T^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:    "In  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 

less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

In  Y>  //>.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  ivorlh — 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Since  1853  San  Francisco 
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$682 

buys  this  6-room 
Pacific  Ready-Cut 
House 


STYLE  H9  83  -  6  ROOMS  AnO  BATH 


Pacific  Mouses 


Just  a  Uttle  while  longer  and  then  all  our  prices  must  advance — never  to  return  to  the 

present  low  basis.  By  placing-  your  order  for  an  inexpensive  Pacific  House  NOW  you 
obtain  it  at  below  market  price.    Every  house  we  offer  is  a  remarkable  value. 

Pacific  Houses  are  built  the  new  but  PROVEN  way.  The  pieces  of  lumber  are  cut- 
to-fit  at  our  big  mills,  ready  to  nail  in  place.  Finest  materials.  Less  labor  necessary 
to  erect.  Less  time  required.  Safe  delivery  of  entire  shipment  guaranteed.  No  risk  or 
worry.    You  save  as  high  as  60  per  cent.    You  save  freight;  you  get  finer  workmanship 


$x  o  -j  buys  this  handsome 
O  O  O  Colonial 

Other  Houses  as  low  as  $100 


Bid  BUNOALOW  BOOK 

Most  valuable  book  of  Its  kind  ever  published. 
Contains  84  pages  brimful  of  Information  you 
are  looking  for.  Contains  reproduced  photos, 
each  accompanied  with  miniature  blueprint 
floor  plan;  also  gives  prices.  .Send  25c.  tp 
cover  wrapping  and  mailing  costs. 


Pacific  Portable  Construction  Co.  (Inc.) 


1440  South  Mill  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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»un   Francisco,  June  12,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

>>c»  Federal  grade  standards  for  wheat 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Tinted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  into 
Ue  July  15,  1U1S.  A  meeting  of  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  repre- 
sentatives is  being  held  in  New  York 
City  this  week,  according  to  J.  T.  Brown 
of  the  Grain  Corporation,  to  decide  the 
various  questions  involved  in  handling 
the  1018  crop.  Some  other  changes  will 
probably  be  made  and  it  is  likely  that 
all  changes,  including  the  new  grades, 
■will  be  put  into  effect  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Nevada  as  soon  as  adopted, 
in  order  to  have  the  entire  1918  crop 
marketed  under  the  same  regulations. 
Details  will  be  published  as  soon  as  de- 
termined. 

BARLEY. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  grain 
dealers  regarding  the  market  price  of 
barley  or  of  oats  and  corn.  An  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  resume  a  regular  call  in 
the  local  grain  exchange  and  to  develop 
deals  in  futures.  It  is  argued  this  will 
increase  the  interest  in  grains  and  tend 
to  establish  a  price  on  w  liich  the  dealers 
can  do  business.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  every  sale  is  a  matter  of  barter 
for  that  particular  lot.  While  92-30  to 
$290  represents  the  price  paid  iu  some 
actual  trauslers,  some  of  the  dealers  claim 
that  feed  is  not  worth  more  than  $2.40 
to  $2.50,  but  they  have  none  to  deliver  at 
that  price  and  quote  this  ligure  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  can  buy  standing 
grain  to  be  delivered  in  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

Shipping,  per  ctl   None 

brewing   Noue  offering 

Choice  feed,   per  ctl  *2.S0@i!.90 

OATS. 

While  the  new  crop  of  oats  has  not  yet 
begun  to  come  on  the  market,  the  grain 
is  weaker  aud  sales  have  been  made  at 
quotations  given.  As  in  the  case  of  bar- 
ley, some  of  the  dealers  say  that  the 
price  they  would  pay  is  from  25c  to  30c 
lower,  but  no  cash  oats  has  been  sold  in 
this  market  at  those  prices  as  far  as  can 
be  learned.  .  _ 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00@3.20 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  2.S0fci2.90 

Ited  seed,  per  ctl  None 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  is  the  steadiest  of  the  grains,  al- 
though Egyptian  is  quoted  at  a  slightly 
lower  figure. 

(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  lirst-class 
grain,  San  Fraucisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $3.S5@3.90 

Milo  maize    3.85@3.90 

Egyptian    3.1)5(314.00 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
844  tons,  compared  with  948  the  previous 
week.  These  receipts  were  about  one-half 
new  hay  aud  one-half  old.  .Reports  of 
transfers  of  hay  in  the  country  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  no  general  buying 
has  yet  started.  Farmers  are  asking 
higher  prices  than  seem  warranted  by 
either  present  demands  or  extent  of  the 
hay  crop.  Some  sections  have  completed 
the  cutting  of  hay.  while  others  have 
hardly  started,  and  it  is  impossible  very 
closely  to  estimate  tiie  extent  of  this 
year's  crop.  There  has  been  very  little 
ha]  moving  for  export  and  very  little 
inquiry  In  that  line.  New  alfalfa  is  sell- 
ing well,  with  the  second  crop  about 
ready  in  some  interior  districts. 
Wheat  No.  1  $23.00©  25.00 

do.  No.  2   20.0Uftt  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.00ftt2«00 

Wild  oat,  new    17.00@19.00 

Barley,  new    n.oofti  20.00 

Alfalta.  new  cutting    ll.UUftii  18.00 

Stock    13.UO<!4 15.00 

Barley   straw   50<ft80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
I'rices  on  the  old  crop  of  rolled  barley 
and  rolled  oats  was  reduced  this  week, 
but  otherwise  the  market  was  quiet  and 
Unchanged.  None  of  the  new  barley  crop 
is  yet  ready  to  go  into  feedstuffs,  al- 
though it  may  start  at  any  time.  How- 
ever, many  prefer  the  old  rolled  barley  to 
new  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   .None  offering 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $2-S.00ft{  30.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

(  rucked  com   $8«.004iSS.OO 

Middlings   Nominul 

Oilcake   $7.V00©76.00 

Boiled   barley,  old  crop   62.00ftt63.00 

Boiled  o.its,  old  crop   61.OUfeli4.0O 

Bice  middlings  None  ottered 

Bice   bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   Noue 

POTATOES.    ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  continue  to  sag 
and  the  low  prices  have  not  brought  the 
demand  up  to  the  normal.  Old  river  po- 
tatoes and  Australian  brown  onions  have 
about  been  cleaned  up,  and  only  a  few 
scattering  sacks  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealers.  Beans  arrived  in  large  quan- 
tities this  week  and  the  market  weakened 
in  consequence.  Most  of  the  arrivals  were 
not  of  the  best  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
peas  were  comparatively  scarce  and  sold 
at  higher  prices.  Tomatoes  are  arriving 
in  good  quantities  and  are  selling  lower. 
Most  of  this  description  arriving  is  in 
prime  condition. 

I'e.is.   large   4@6e 

Peas,  small   4@6c 

String  beans,  per  lb  3<§!5c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  3<ft5c 

Asparagus,   per  lb  4@8c 

Carrots,  per  sack  50c@$1.00 

Bhubarb,  Saa  Jose,  per  box  $1.00ftil  o0 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  S5cft;S1.00 

Summer  squash   75ctfi$1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$1.25@1.50 

do.  Southern   SOfil.OO 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


Eggplant   8<gl0c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  $1.25<fcl.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate....  1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.35<ftfl.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug. .  .Nominal 

Potatoes,  Salinas   None 

Oregon   $1.15@1.50 

Rivers,  per  ctl  None 

Garnet  Chile   19ife2c 

Whites   l%«2c 

Onions,  Australian  browns  Nominal 

Bermudas,  yellow   $1.00fti  1.25 

do.  white    1.25(91.50 

do,  new  reds  from  river  85<ftl.0O 

Garlic   2%@3%c 

Spinach   (good)   3@4c 

Turnips,  per  sack   $1.00 

Artichokes,  per  doz  20@30c 

Green  onions,  box  50c<H>$1.00 

Peppers,   Bell   10@15c 

Mexican   20080c 

Beets,  sack   $125 

Green  corn,  per  doz  20fq>40c 

BKANB. 

The  bean  market  continues  to  show 
weakness  and  an  inclination  to  slump. 
Lower  prices  are  quoted  on  bayos,  limas, 
pinks  and  Mexican  reds.  These  lower 
quotations  brought  out  some  sales,  but 
the  market  can  only  be  described  as 
quiet. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $S.50@  3.60 

Blackeyes    S.OOfcJ  8.25 

Cranberry  beans    12B0@  12.50 

Horse  beans   

Small  whites  (south)   

Large  whites   

Limns  (south,  recleaned)   12.40©  12.60 

I-inks    7-501 

Red  kidneys    11.50 

Mexican  reds    8.50 

Tepary  beans    10.00 

Garbanzos    7.50@ 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  lirm  and  stronger 
in  most  descriptions.  Broilers  as  a  whole 
are  somewhat  lower,  while  fryers  show  a 
considerable  increase  for  the  best.  Hens 
continue  in  good  demand  at  slightly 
higher  prices.  The  receipts  have  been 
fair,  enough  to  take  care  of  all  demands. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  .Nominal 

do.  dressed   82034c 

Broilers,  154  to  2  lbs  880860 

do,  m  lbs  i-.u3*0 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  34@35c 

Fryers   36*;.  45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  8882jjC 

do,  Leghorn   25fe28c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  45@48c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  24@25c 

Geese,    per   lb  27<&28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  3S(a40c 

Ducks   23<a30c 

do,  old   iu2?'' 

Belgian  hares  (live!   iIBi?0 

do.  dressed   2fxft2\c 

lack  rabbits,  per  doz  $1.75(ft2.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong  at  advancing 
quotations.  The  receipts  have  been  light 
and  some  butter  has  been  shipped.  Con- 
siderable butter  is  going  into  temporary 
cold  storage.  The  Government  allows  a 
thirtv-day  trip  to  the  cooler  without  re- 
moving the  butter  from  the  category  of 
strictly  fresh.  This  allows  the  dealers  to 
put  the  day's  excess  in  storage  when  the 
demand  of  the  day  does  not  take  care  of 
it  and  within  thirty  days  to  take  it  out 
again  and  sell  for  fresh.  However,  this 
short-term  butter  cannot  be  sold  on  the 
exchange  as  fresh  butter  under  the  rules, 
so  the  dealer,  when  he  withdraws  butter 
from  the  sales  of  the  day  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lowering  of  the  price,  must  sell 
it  direct  to  the  retailer.  This  the  law 
permits  if  the  butter  is  not  more  than 
thirty  days  in  storage.  By  these  means 
the  price  of  butter  has  been  maintained 
at  a  higher  level  than  was  believed  pos- 
sible earlier  in  the  year. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Kxtras   44U  45     44  %  45     45  45% 

Prime  1st  43%"  «%  43%  43%  44%  4454 

Firsts    Nominal 

e<;os. 

Kggs  have  been  steady  during  the  week, 
showing  but  small  fluctuations  between 
the  high  and  low  point.  The  price  is  10c 
higher  than  this  time  last  year,  but  the 
supply  seems  to  be  easily  absorbed  hy 
the  buying  public. 


Extras   41  41     40%  41     41  41% 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   30  39     39     39     39  39 

Extra  pullets.. 39  39     3854  SO     39  39% 

do,  Firsts   37%  37%  Nominal 

CHEESE. 

The  Government  has  allowed  a  thirty- 
day  extension  on  the  time  limit  for  the 
withdrawal  of  cheese  from  storage  and 
this  has  had  a  strengthening  effect  on  all 
descriptions.  The  extension  was  granted 
on  a  showing  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  hold  the  cheese  now  in  storage 
for  speculative  purposes,  and  the  reason 
it  had  not  been  withdrawn  more  promptly 
was  that  the  public  was  not  absorbing 
the  stock  on  hand.  Oregon  Y.  A.  and 
fancy  (C.  S.)  advanced  a  cent  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  stronger  market  for  Cali- 
fornia cheese. 

Y.  A.'s   25c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  24c 

Firsts,  California  flats   22%c 

Cold  storage  flats,  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  26c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25'we 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21ffi23c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
As  the  apple  season  draws  to  a  close 
the  price  of  all  grades  has  been  advanced. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  fruit  market 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  price  of  can- 
taloupes. They  are  arriving  in  consider- 
able quantities  and  the  grade  is  very 
high.  The  berries  have  been  affected  by 
the  recent  warm  weather  and  have  not 
been  up  to  standard.  Many  of  the  ship- 
ments have  been  Immediately  turned  over 
to  the  canners,  as  the  berries  were  not 
in  condition  to  offer  on  this  market. 

Apples  (winesaps)   *:i  ^©S.pO 

Newtown   pippins   2.50ft;  3.50 

Apricots,   per  crate   l.olMil.io 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   1",l05-,;!'-- 

Figs,  black,  per  box   i  ^xSii  A? 

do,  while,  per  box   1.00@1.25 

Casabas,  per  crate   None 

Pomegranates   v°ne 

Persimmons  «a  <m<»i  ?no 

Strawberries,  per  chest  *^5S?.A'!5! 

Blackberries,  per  chest   8.00©  10.00 

Rospberries,  per  crate   Hk2.,«H! 

Loganberries,  per  chest   h.Wftilo.ou 

Currants,  per  drawer   k!££. 

Gooseberries   ■  •  • 

Cherries,  block,  flats   75c@ll.25 

do.  do,  bulk   

do.  white  bulk   ;;-„vi®j£ 


LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles.  June  11.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  the  past  week  held  fairly 
steady  st  last  week's  decline.  The  drying 
up  of  pasture  and  the  advance  In  the  price 
of  bay.  expecting  soon  to  tell  on  the  milk 
production,  tending  to  keep  the  tone  of 
the  mnrket  steady  and  rather  Arm.  De 
msnd  fair  from  the  consuming  trade  but 
little  investment  buying.  Receipts  for  the 
week.  294,100  pounds  against  300 .990  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  taken 
into  cold  storage  during  the  week  16,677 
pounds,  against  33,145  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  San  Francisco  advanced 
up  to  Monday  %c,  Chicago  54c,  New  York 
%c  on  extras.  This,  however,  failed  to  in- 
fluence the  market  here  in  the  absence  of 
any  outside  movement. 

We  quote: 

California  creamery,  extra  40V.c 

do,  prime  first   39%c 

do,  first   38%c 

Daily  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40%  40%  40%  40%  41  40% 

1017  „  „ 

Extra   39     37     38     38     38  38 

BOOS. 

The  tone  of  the  market  the  past  week 
was  hardly  so  firm,  but  at  the  prices  there 
was  a  very  fair  demand  from  the  consum- 
ing trade.'  Cold  storage  people,  however, 
took  but  few  eggs.  Receipts  were  light, 
by  rail  for  the  week,  2121  cases  against 
2280  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  Re- 
ceipts by  truck  were  about  double  the  ar- 
rivals b'v  rail,  making  the  supply  for  the 
week  about  6300  cases  against  6800  esses 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  taken 
Into  cold  storage  during  the  week  1784 
cases  against  643  cases  the  same  week  last 
year,  making  the  cold  storage  holdings 
now  8S.702  cases,  an  increase  of  13.947 
cases  compared  with  a  year  ago.  San 
Francisco  declined  lc  up  to  Monday,  while 
Chicago  advanced  %c  on  first  and  New 
York  a  %c.  bnt  •  these  changes  failed  to 
influence  the  market  here- 
Daily  qnotatlons: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   3S     3S     3S     38     3R  37 

Case  count   37     37     37     37     37  36 


Plums 


•5(51.50 


Loquats.  per' lb.  tJ^ftn 

Cantaloupes,  flats   ♦oS8«S 

do.  ponies    •nSSEnn 

do,  standard    3.0O@4.O0 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Lemons  continue   to   show  advance  in 
price.    Oranges  are  strong,  but  are  sell- 
ing attlast  week's  prices. 
Oranges: 

Navels   

Seedlings   ■  "« 

Standard'   3.50fa!4.00 

lunette-    £«>§«•« 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.W<a3.W 

Tangerines   1>uuc 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  1917  crop  of  prunes  Is  being  cleared 
up  verv  rapidly.     The  market  is  other- 
wise featureless. 

HONEY. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  honey  sit- 
uation this  week  The  receipts  have  been 
very  small,  an<J  the  bee  men  are  getting 
practically  what  they  demand. 

Comb  white,  extra  fancy  'vtr',^c 

do.  light  amber   l»@20c 

do,  amber   1  io!! 

Extracted  white   

do.  light  amber   ™ 

do,  amber   x 

RICE. 

There  were  no  sales  reported  of  rice 
this  week  at  a  ligure  different  from  last 
week's  quotations.  Very  little  rice  re- 
mains in  the  growers  or  dealers  hands. 

California  clean   $9J!.>fti BJSj 

Paddy   Nominal 


Pullets   36 

1917— 

Extra   35 

Case  count   34 

Pullets   32 


3ft     36     36     36  86 


35 
34 
32 


.34%  34 
34  34 
32  32 


32 
31 
30 


32 
31 
30 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


Bf  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  June  11.  1018. 

Though  offerings  of  cherries  have  been 
considerably  heavier  In  all  auctions  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  prices  are  somewhat 
easier,  though  to  favorable  comparison 
with  the  week  previous. 

Apricots  are  now  moving,  a  few  having 
reached  the  Eastern  markets.  The  qnal- 
itv  of  the  early  shipments  is  not  up  to 
standard,  as  the  fruit  is  exceptionally 
small,  but  clean.  Later  shipments  may 
develop  better  quality  and  larger  sizes. 

A  few  cars  of  early  peaches  have  been 
sold,  at  stiff  quotations  and  seem  to  meet 
with  a  ready  demand. 

The  early  varieties  of  plums  have  been 
somewhat  affected  by  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  past  week  and  the  shipments  of  these 
varieties  are  somewhat  light. 

Indications  are  that  assorted  cars  will 
be  moving  more  liberally  during  the  next 
week  as  fruit  is  ripening  rapidly. 

There  Is  every  prospect  of  a  strong 
market  and  even  at  the  present  high'  prices 
on  sound  arrivals  of  good  fruit,  all 
markets  are  responding  with  orders  for 
futures. 


Considerable  speculation  is  rife  as  to 
the  effect  that  the  proposed  increase  In 
freight  on  deciduous  fruits  will  have  upon 
the  industry.  Shippers  are  now  compiling 
statistics  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  various  varieties  of  fruits  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  increase  and  un- 
questionably n  formal  complaint  from  the 
producer,  through  a  uniform  channel,  will 
l>e  made  to  the  Western  Regional  Director 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff. 

Following  are  the  averages  for  the 
week : 

New    York:    Tartarian    cherries.  $2.02: 
Roval  Annes.  $2.27:  Ring.  $2.90;  Rockport, 
$1.57:    Blgorreau.    $2.00:  Oregon. 
Chapman.  $1.50;  Seedling  apricots,  $2.45. 

Chicago:  Tartarian  cherries.  $1.91;  Rock- 
port.  $1.45;  Royal  Anne.  $1.86;  Blngs,  $3.05: 
Oregon,  $2.60:  Rurbank,  $1.90;  Newcastle 
apricots,  $2.58;  Royal.  $2.59;  Prlngle.  $1.67. 

Boston:  Tartarian  cherries.  $2.22;  Cen- 
tennial, $1.92;  Royal  Anne.  $2.41:  Ring. 
$3  41;  Rockport,  $1.32;  Royal  apricots. 
$2.47. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  1918—29  cars. 
Total  shipments  to  date.  1917—100  cars. 


POULTRY. 

A  dull  and  weak  market  was  had  the 
past  week.  There  was  a  flood  of  light 
broilers  in  and  they  were  slow  sale  at  lc 
decline.  There  was  a  rush  of  light  hens 
to  market  also  and  they  went  off  l@2c 
and  market  for  them  draggy.  Fryers  In 
fair  demand  and  heavy  hens  sold  fairly 
well  and  prices  steady.  Turkeys  and 
ducks  In  light  supply  and  fair  demand  at 
old  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  29c 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  i:ii25 

Frvers.  2%  to  3  lbs  ^,TBC 

Hens  over  4  lbs  2flftJ27r 

Hens  under  4  lbs  jgggC 

Dncks    ^TrZ. 

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  3\(@Kt 

Turkeys,  heavy.  12  lbs.  and  up  iESiT 

Turkeys.  light   S*! 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  3nr 

do.  dressed,  per  lb  40e 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  W< 

FRUITS. 

Market  verv  well  supplied  the  pnst  week 
and  nil  good'  fresh  fruit  moved  very  well. 
Cherries  are  coming  In  freely  and  meeting 
with  a  good  demand  at  steady  ond  rather 
firm  prices.  Apricots,  too.  are  selling  very 
well,  though  are  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Some  Beauty  plums  were  in  dnrlng  the 
week  and  met  with  a  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cherries.  Tartari.ins.  per  lb  12ft?  i.-c 

do.  Soft  White,  per  lb  i;^7,, 

do.  Rovnl  Ann.  per  lb  11®13C 

Apricots— from  Imperial  Valley. 

per  4-hnsket  crate  *L 

Apricots.  Northern,  per  lb  flftfic 

[Tigs,  imperial  Valley,  white. 

box   1-25ff?1n^! 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  "«* 

MELONS. 

Coming  In  more  freely.  There  were  a 
number  of  car  lots  of  cantaloupes  In  from 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  several  good  ship- 
ments of  watermelons.  Cantaloupes  sold 
sharply  lower  but  were  In  very  good  de- 
mand '  Watermelons  were  both  slow  sale 
and  lower.  They,  however,  are  still  too 
high  to  move  freely. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Ca  n  ta  I  oil  pes — 
Standard  crates    oil- 
Pony   crateo   ■  ■  ■  • 

Watermelons,    per   100  lbs  $2.25ftf2fW 

BERRIES. 

A  falling  off  In  the  shipping  demand, 
good  receipts  and  increased  offerings  of 
other  fruits  and  melons  caused  a  sharp 
break  In  prices  the  pnst  week  and  sales 
less  active.  While  the  market  showed 
less  life  than  the  week  before,  still  there 
was  a  fair  movement. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries—  „„_„  _^ 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  S2.ufti3.TO 

Poor' to  choice,  per  30-basket   

erate    2.0tVH2..« 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  2O0g2.2B 
Raspberries,    per  30-basket   crate  200W25B 
Loganberries,  per  30-basket  crate  2.00<??>2.2d 
VEGETABLES. 

Market  the  past  week  was  well  supplied 
with  everything  and  nnder  the  Influence  of 
increased  offerings  sales  were  slow  and  In 
many  Instances  prices  ruled  somewhat 
lower.  Cabbage  was  badly  off  and  very 
dull  Shippers  out  of  the  market.  New 
potatoes  were  In  liberal  supply,  slow  sale 
and  lower.  Old  were  steady  but  slow  sale. 
Onions  met  with  n  fair  demand  and  were 
a  little  firmer.  Peppers  were  slow  sale 
and  a  little  lower.  Peas  scarce  and  higher. 
String  beans  a  dmg  on  the  market  and 
doll  and  lower.     Asparagus  steady,  nrro 
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Composite  Condition  of  California  Crop,  June  1st 

[Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  V.  S.  Department  nf  Agri< ultnrt.j 

The  composite  condition  of  all  crops  of  California  on  June  1  was 
about  2.1  per  cent  below  their  ten-year  average  condition  on  that  date 
Last  year  the  condition  of  all  crops  in  California  on  June  1  was  4.5 
per  cent  above  the  ten-year  average,  and  in  1916  8  per  cent  below 
their  ten-year  average. 

The  condition  of  the  various  crops  on  June  1,  expressed  in  percent- 
age of  their  seven-  and  ten-year  averages  (not  the  normal)  was  as 
follows: 

Apricots   114.7 

Oranges   lll!l 

Lemons   110.2 

Olives   11'.  '.I' '.  '.  107.5 

Cantaloupes  105.6 

Watermelons    105.6 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  102.1 

Onions    10l!l 

Prunes   '.  .'!.'.'.*  '.  '.       '."  '.  '.  10G\0 

Pears  100.0 

Field  beans   99.0 

Cotton    98.9 

Field  peas   'I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  98.9 

Alfalfa   .   '  '  '   97.8 

Almonds    97.2 

Cabbage   '. '. \  \ '.  9  6.7 

Apples    '  '  '  9G.3 

Hay  4   "."  94.0 

Oats    .  .■   D4.0 

Wheat  !!.!!!....  93.6 

Sugar  beets   93.5 

Walnuts  .  \  91.9 

Barley    ..................  .1.        .'.]['.'.".['.'.'.'.'.  .W  91.5 

Peaches    91.4 


Average  of  all   97.9 


and  in  fair  demand.  Summer  squash  slow 
«al«  and  a  little  lower.  Home  grown  now 
coming  in.  Tomatoes  coming  in  more 
freely  and  lower  and  slow  sale.  Oueum- 
bers  also  were  off  under  freer  offerings 
and  sales  slow. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $l.n0ff?>1.<>0 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.00(9)1.15 

/    do,  Idaho,    per   cwt    1.35@1.40 

do,  per  lug   AO(ffiC>Op 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.50@1.7S 

Onions.   Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

yellow,  50  to  60  per  crate  S0@9Oe 

do,  white,  per  crate  $1.25(3)1.30 

Garlic,  per  lb  r>(H)(!c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  ToggSSc 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  17@lSc 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  6(5)0c 

Celery,  per  crate   $6.00(5)7.00 

Peas,  per  lb  7<3)Sc 

Asparagus,  per  lb  7<3)10r 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket 

orate   70(3)75c 

do,  local,  per  Ing   00c(3>$1.00 

String  beans,  wax.  per  lb  3(3)4c 

do,  green,  per  lb  2%.f3>3c 

do,  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  2%@3c 

Tomatoes — Imperial  Valley — 

per  4-basket  crate  $1 .20(3*1.40 

Eggplant.  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb..  .  ..~(3>t>c 
Cucumbers,  crate  of  2  to  3  doz .  . .  .  ."OffTOOc 

BEANS. 

The  past  week  brought  no  change  In  this 
Market.     Prices  are  unchanged,  but  there 


are  none  moving.  Shippers  and  local  buy- 
ers both  holding  out  of  the  market,  and 
doing  little  or  nothing. 

We  quote  from  growers:  _ 

LImas,  per  cwt  K,.... $12.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt.    12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   S.OO 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   9.00 

HAY. 

Market  a  little  better.  The  continued 
light  receipts  and  increased  consumption 
now  that  pastures  are  drying  up  caused 
buyers  to  take  hold  more  willingly  and 
prices  were  firm  and  in  some  instances 
higher.  Oat  hay  advanced  and  so  did 
Northern  alfalfa.  Barley  hay  and  South- 
ern alfalfa,  steady,  firm  and  In  fair  de- 
mand. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $24  00(3>20.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton    25.O0if?>27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   ....  20.00(3)21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00(3>23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    ».00@10.00 

COTTON. 

With  little  better  buying  by  the  mills 
the  past  week  the  market  was  a  little 
stronger.  Speculation,  however,  continues 
dull,  the  fear  of  the  government  fixing 
prices  killing  speculation  and  traders  in 
futures  keep  "close  to  shore"  and  are  do- 
ing very  little.  In  New  York  Tuesday 
July  closed  at  25.6Sc  and  spot  middling  in 
New  Orleans  closed  at  30.3Sc. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  12.  101S. 
CATTLE — Market  good  on  heavy  weight 
steers  over  1000  lbs,  but  weak  on  light 
weight  steers  and  all  cow  stuff,  there  being 
a  large  oversupply  of  this  latter  kind. 
Calves  in  good  demand. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  12c 

No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.l2@12y2c 

.    Second   quality   10(S)llc 

I  LThln   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

f  No.  1   8%<3>8%c 

I  Second  quality   7%<5>8c 

Common  to  thin   4%@6c 

Bulls  and  stags— 

;    Good   6V,(??>7c 

Pair   5V2(3)6c 

Thin   4%@5e 

Calves — 

Lightweight   I0(f?10'4c 

Medium   0(3>0<1c 

Heavy   7(5>Rc 

SITF.HP  and  lamb  market  declining  and 

market  very  much  oversupplled.  Quality 

Is  good. 

I.M  III  1'-  

Yearlings   11%(3)12c 

Milk   14(f?14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   llrtni^c 

Ewes   9%(3)10c 

HOGS — Not  very  many  coming  to  mar- 
ket and  quality  not  generally  as  good  as 
tome  weeks  ago. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140  16c 

do,  do,  140(3)300  16%c 

do,  do,  3O0@4O0  16c 

HIDES. 

Hide  markets  have  had  peculiar  and 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
but  will  be  stabilized  by  the  prices  which 
the  Government  has  fixed  on  most  grades 
and  kinds.  Details  as  to  prices  and 
methods  of  marketing  will  be  given  In 
our  next  issue.  Bissinger  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  are  representing  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter. 

Los  Angeles,  June  11,  1018. 
CATTLE— The  market  situation  Is  un- 
changed  from   a   week   ago.     Choice  fed 
steers    continue   scarce,    in    demand  and 
steady.     Grass   cattle   are   being  offered 


quite  freely,  prompted  by  dry  weather 
and  grass  shortage.  The  market  for  them 
is  dull  and  weak.  Calves  in  fair  demand 
and  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs..  .$10.50(5)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50(3110.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.50(3)  9.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   9.00(3)10  00 

HOGS — While  there  is  no  change  to 
note  in  this  market  from  a  week  ago, 
«ales  were  slow  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket weak.  The  quality  of  the  hogs  ar- 
riving are  the  poorest  for  some  time,  and 
as  killers  only  wanted  a  few,  prices  were 
kept  steady  by  the  light  arrivals.  Cali- 
fornia furnished  what  few  hogs  are  com- 
ing in. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  250(3)300  lbs.. $14.00(3)14. 50 

Mixed.  200(3)250  lbs   1B.50@16.50 

Light.  175(3)200  lbs   15.50@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Demand  continues  light.  The 
warm  weather  has  failed  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  mutton.  Hence  killers  only 
wanted  a  few  sheep  and  lambs  and  got 
them  from  California  and  Arizona  at  old 
prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $10.00(3111.00 

Prime  ewes    9.50<3>1fl.sw 

Yearlings    10.50@11.50 

Lambs    15.00(5)16.00 


Portland,  June  11,  1918. 

CATTLE— Steady ;  receipts.  151.  Prime 
steers.  $14(3)15;  good  to  choice  steers, 
$12.50(3)13.50;  medium  to  good  steers,  $11(5) 
12;  fair  to  medium  steers,  $10.50@11.50; 
common  to  fair  steers,  $9(3)10;  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $11(512:  medium  to  good 
cows  and  heifers.  $7.50(5/9:  fair  to  me- 
dium cows  and  heifers.  $fl@7;  canners, 
$4<S>6:  bulls.  $fi.50(3H0;  calves,  $8.50@11.50; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $8@10. 

HOGS  — Lower:  receipts,  204.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.50(3)16.75:  medium  mixed,  $16.35 
(316.50:  rough  heavies,  $15.50(3)  15.65 ;  pigs, 
$15.25(3115.50 ;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.50. 

SHEEP— Lower:  receipts,  1640.  East  of 
mountain  lambs.  $16(316.50;  valley  lambs, 
$15.50@16:  yearlings.  $9.50(5)10.50;  wethers, 
$9(3)10;  ewes,  $5.50@9. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  June  11,  191S. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  from  South- 
ern California  for  the  season  to  June  11th 
were  10,727  cars,  as  against  2S.261  cars  the 
same  date  last  year.  Shipments  of  lemons 
were  3394  cars  as  against  5000  last  season. 

The  New  York  market  opened  strong 
this  week  on  both  oranges  and  lemons. 
On  the  citrus  auction  there  Monday,  the 
10th.  Valenclas  averaged  from  $7.50  down 
to  $5.50  per  box,  and  lemons  brought  $9.90 
down  to  $5.95.  Twenty-four  cars  were 
sold. 


At  Philadelphia  the  same  day  the  mar- 
ket was  unchanged  on  oranges  but  stronger 
for  lemons.  Eight  cars  were  sold  at  prices 
averaging  from  $7.70  to  $5.05  for  Valen- 
cias.  and  $14.35  to  $9.10  for  lemons. 

At  Boston  the  auctions  were  also  higher 
for  both  oranges  and  lemons.  Valenclas 
averaged  from  $7.05  to  $5.20  and  lemons 
$9.45  to  $8.95. 

Other  auctions  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland,  all  showed  a 
good  demand  and  high  prices  for  citrus 
fruit. 


PRUNE  AND  RAISIN  PRICES  SET. 

The  National  Pood  Administration  at 
Washington  announced  on  June  12  that 
maximum  prices  of  prunes  to  the  grower 


would  be  8V{.c  and  raisins  5%C.  Profits 
to  be  allowed  dealers  to  be  announced 
later.  These  prices  were  fixed  according 
to  recommendations  of  the  California 
growers'  committees. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOB  SALE. 
AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  for 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1060.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMEN  want  50 
or  60  cows  on  alfalfa  hind  to  milk  on  shares. 
Address  Charles  Robinson.  Mt.  Eden.  Cat. 


REMANUFACTURHD  PIPE. 
FOR  SALE — A  SV^-ton  model  K.  1917 
Denby  truck.  I  have  used  truck  for  haul- 
ing: small  tractor  for  demonstrations  and  have 
now  finished:  truck  has  had  light  use,  is  in 
first-class  mechanical  condition  and  has  good 
tires.  I  will  make  price  a.nd  terms  reason- 
able to  good  party.  Box  1090.  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
hanm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  CftST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  band,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-onerative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

RANCH  FOR  SALE — 20  acres:~10  young 
alfalfa,  new  buildings,  horses,  hogs,  and  farm 
implements.  Illinois  avenue.  6  miles  south- 
west of  Modesto.     O.  A.  Taylor. 


FOR  RENT — 90  acres  apples  and  pears  in 
bearing.  Water  for  irrigation.  Address  Box 
942.  Cbieo.  Bntte  county,  Cal.  

RETIRING — Will  sell  thirty-six  hundred 
acres.  Tehama  county,  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre:  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easv  terms:  fine  proposition: 
good  soil  and  climate:  well  watered,  well 
fenced;  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa; 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  Bluff  in 
prosperous  community.  H.  E.  Wolcott,  Red 
Bluff.  Cal. 


160-ACRE  COMBINATION  RANCH — Near 
Tehachapi;  bargain;  easy  terms;  house,  barn, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  young  orchard,  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears,  pasture;  all  fenced,  mostly  hog 
tight;  abundance  fine  water.  Address  owner, 
C   T.  MeKinnie,  Tehachapi,  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND.  Oregon,  California. 
Booklet.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

EARLY  AM  HER  SORGHUM  makes  the  best 
silage  and  produces  the  greatest  tonnage  per 
acre.  Reeleaned  seed.  9c  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Stockton:  fancy  reeleaned  Sudan  in  bag  lots 
at  l~%c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Stockton.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill.  48  North  Aurora  street,  Stock- 
ton.  Cal.  

SWEET  rOTATO  PLANTS  for  sale;  ship- 
ments  any  point;  wholesale  and  retail:  prices 
on  recmest,  stating  quantity.  Box  522,  Mer- 
ced.  Cal.   

ABSOLUTELY  PURE — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House,  El 
Centro.  Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WORK  WANTED  on  farm  by  boy  of  14; 
willing  worker  under  supervision:  would  like 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  cost  of  living  in  the 
farm  home.  Write  1147  Ramona  street, 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


MIOKTROKN  7IEKDS11AV  wanted:  man  of 
experience.     Carruthers  Farms.  Mayfleld.  Cal. 


Norwalk 
Tires 


The  master  experience  of  the  World's  fore- 
most tire  builders  has  made  possible  the 
production  of  Norwalk  Tires.  A  close 
comparison  of  these  casings  with  other 
tires  will  reveal  the  superiority  of  Nor- 
walks.  The  rubber  is  noticeably  tougher, 
the  fabric  is  more  deftly  laid,  the  tread  is 
symmetrical,  abounding  with  excellent  fea- 
tures. 

Factory  Distributors: 


Lichtenberger= 
Ferguson  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Fresno 


Will  Distribute  to  Farmers  from  1000  Bags  up 


CALCUTTA 


STANDARD  (12  oz.) 
GRAIN  BAGS 

at  26Mc 


Just  arrived  from  India 

S.  OKAMOTO  CO., 

Phone  West  339 
2  122  Fillmore  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIBST-CLA88  ORCHARD,  BRAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY.  SIXTY -THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  Si  CO..  Land  Dept..  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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FISK  TUBES 

"Original  Laminated  Construction" 

Fisk  tubes  are  the  original  laminated  con- 
struction tubes  to  be  made  in  this  country  — 
that  is,  built-up  layer  upon  layer  of  pure  rubber. 
Thev  are  heavy  and  strong  and  will  out-wear 
any  two  ordinary  tubes. 

Warm  weather  is  coming  when  tubes  are 
subjected  to  their  greatest  strain.  Why  take  the 
chances  of  ruining  perfectly  good  casings  by  try- 
ing to  use  tubes  after  they  are  worn  out  ? 

See  to  it  now  that  your  tube  equipment  is  right 
and  readv  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  summer 
driving — have  complete  Fisk  equipment. 


i  For  sale  in  1 30 


Fisk  "Branches 


ADDRESS  THE  WOMEN'S  LAND  ARMY,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  GET  WOMEN  FOR  FARM  WORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JUNE  22,  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


V* 

The  Duty  and  Opportunity  i!\  Fruit  Planting 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


HE  FACTS  which  have  recently  been  set  forth  in  this  jour- 
nal, concerning  the  world-wide  use  of  California  cured  fruits 
and  the  consequent  importance  of  price  fixing  and  trade 
regulation,  suggest  that  Californians  should  look  well  to 
following  up  the  lead  which  their  products  have  opened  for 
themselves  into  world  trade. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say  "opened  for  themselves"  because  these  fruits 
and  fruit  products  have  been  shamefully  distrusted  both  by  producers 
and  by  traders  therein.  Look  back  a  moment.  When  the  war  opened 
in  1914  there  was  a  drive  made  on  the  values  of  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts because  some  of  our  old  European  customers  got  into  a  jail  of  block- 
ades and  because  others,  in  a  spasm  of  dietetic  virtue,  declared  fruits 
luxuries  and  plumped  down  embargoes  upon  them.  It  required  some 
resolution  and  hard  thinking  to  predict  that  owing  to  the  intrinsic  food 
value  and  functions  of  fruits  the  world  in  hardship  ought  to  be  fed  more 
of  them  than  the  world  at  ordinary  work  and  play  had  ever  called  for. 
But  such  predictions  were  really  made  and  they  have  been  amply  justified. 
How  Patriotic  Prophecy  Went  Wrong. 
In  the  spring  of  1917,  when  this  country  entered  the  world  war  and 
became  wildly 
sure  that  noth- 
ing but  corn- 
bread  and 
beans  should 
be  seriously 
thought  of, 
there  arose 
doubts  as  to 
whether  it 
were  not  in- 
deed an  unpa- 
triotic siH  to 
give  land  to 
fruits  —  as 
though  they 
were  a  fancy 
line  of  mock 
nourish- 
ment  which 
could  well  be 
dispensed 
with.  Califor- 
nians were 
fractically  ap- 
pealed to  not 
to  plant  fruit 
trees,  but  to 
get  ready  for 


Scene  in  a  small  orchard — Discussion  of  the   war  aspect  of  California   fruit  planting 


onions,  spuds  and  beans  to  the  limit  of  the  possible.  We  were  told  that 
even  if  there  should  be  enough  self-indulgent  slackers  who  had  so  little 
conscience  that  they  would  eat  grapes  and  peaches  in  any  form,  there 
would  not  be  any  cars  to  carry  them  from  California.  And  "so  it  was 
held  to  be  of  no  moment  to  keep  our  fruit  production  on  its  ascending 
scale  by  new  planting  and  might  even  be  patriotic  to  dose  our  young 
orchard  area  with  interplants  of  vegetables — even  though  the  trees  might 
be  choked  to  death.  It  was  a  crazy  misconception  of  the  actual  value  of 
fruit  foods  and  a  false  forecast  of  the  attitude  of  consumers  toward  them, 
which  this  journal  is  happy  not  to  have  upon  its  conscience. 

Of  course,  everyone  realizes  now  that  fruits  in  imperishable  forms  are 
the  very  best  contribution  which  California  is  making  to  the  pursuit  of 
war  victory — except,  of  course,  her  complement  of  gallant  soldiers  and 
sailors.  And  everyone  realizes,  from  the  consideration  which  the  Food 
Administration  is  giving  to  affairs  which  look  toward  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  production,  that  not  only  are  cured  fruits  properly  es- 
teemed by  the  nourishing  patriots  of  this  Administration,  but  they  have 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  our  fresh  fruits  to  enspirit  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  who  now  have  money  to  buy  them  more  freely  than  ever, 
but  the  more  fresh  fruits  that  can  be  sold  on  the  east  of  the  mountains 
the  more  of  the  so-called  essential  foods  can  be  spared  for  our  armies  and 
our  allies.  And  so  our  cherries,  apricots  and  cantaloupes  are  now  rolling 
freely  over  the  mountains  to  set  free  the  bacon,  eggs  and  hot  biscuits  to 


beat  the  kaiser  and  to  give  our  home  workers  clearer  sight  and  more 
buoyant  spirit  for  their  strenuous  effort  to  save  humanity. 

Seize  the  Lesson  of  a  Demonstration. 
The  practical  question  which  arises  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts 
is  whether  Californians  will  seize  the  lesson  which  the  ruling  prices  for 
California  fruits  and  fruit  products  and  the  Government  purchases  of  our 
cured  fruits  most  concretely  convey.  We  have  little  doubt  that  they 
will  seize  it  all  right,  for  current  prices  are  more  eloquent  than  volumes  of 
exhortation  and  Government  purchases  of  perhaps  150,000,000  pounds  of 
■sun-cured  fruits,  and  we  know  not  what  weight  or'  canned  fruits,  are  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  food  value  of  these  articles  than  which  there  cannot  be 
greater.  And  this  is  very  fortunate  because  these  are  products  which 
no  other  State  can  supply  in  any  such  character  and  volume  and  it  is 
our  plain  duty,  as  well  as. our  abundant  profit,  to  produce  them  rather 
than  glory  over-much  our  conquest  of  all  States  on  beans  and  asparagus 
or  to  mourn  over  the  fact  that  nine  States  beat  us  on  cabbages,  eight  on 
potatoes,  three  or  onions,  one  on  cauliflowers,  one  on  celery,  and  one  on 
peppers.  It  is  valuable  to  strive  for  leadership  in  these  things,  but  in 
fruits  and  fruit  products  California  leads  all  the  States  severally  and  all 

together  and 
is  naturally 
constituted  to 
do  so  always  if 
Californiadoes 
her  duty  and 
is  true  to  her 
opportunity. 
Who  Should 
Plant  and 

What. 
In  commer- 
c  i  a  1  fruit 
planting, 
which  is  all  we 
have  in  mind 
at  this  time, 
the  safest  and 
surest  invest- 
mentsare  those 
bygrowerswho 
are  now  oper- 
ating satisfac- 
torily produc- 
tive properties 
because  they 
proceed  upon 
demonstration 
of  quality  in 

the  man  and  in  the  land  they  have  the  handling  problems  solved.  The 
extension  of  successful  fruit  areas  over  adjacent  land  and  increase  In  the 
output  of  a  community  which  has  come  through  are  most  rational,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  other  wise  investments.  We  are  not  encour- 
aging plunging:  the  high  prices  will  give  us  plenty  of  that.  Neither  are 
we  discouraging  planting  by  those  new  to  fruit,  if  they  have  the  right 
kinds  of  land  and  are  willing  to  make  proper  effort  to  master  necessary 
knowledge  of  growing  and  handling.  We  would  rather  encourage  such 
planting  if  it  is  to  be  associated  with  other  branches  in  mixed  farming 
because  of  its  relation  to  a  continuous  labor  supply  for  all  purposes  on 
such  farms  and  because  of  the  availability  of  home-made  fertilizers  for 
it,  etc.  From  these  points  of  view  there  ought  to  be  some  commercial 
fruit  on  all  farms  which  have  land  and  climate  befitting  it.  As  to  the 
kinds  of  fruit  to  plant,  the  safest  to  choose  are  those  which  are  already 
fulfilling  standard  purposes  In  the  regions.  Do  not  plunge  on  anything 
which  is  untried  and  unrecognized.  Usually  choose  fruits  which  are 
suited  to  several  purposes — such  as  sales  fresh,  or  for  canning,  or  for 
home  curing,  and  be  sure  to  get  the  varieties  which  excellently  serve 
more  than  one  of  such  purposes.  These  are  simple  matters,  but  it  Is 
strange  how  many  pay  no  attention  to  them  and  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  some  pomologlcal  clafrvoyancy  which  someone  passes  out  to  them  over 
front  wheels  of  a  Ford.  It  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  to  be  sure. 
(Continued  on  page  781.) 
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EDITORIALS 


A  SIDE-GLANCE  AT  WOMEN. 

WB  HAD  supposed  that  all  such  flirtatious 
performances  had  been  socially  banned  as 
bad  form  In  all  allied  countries  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Our  surprise  is  therefore 
great  upon  opening  an  English  magazine  of  the 
agricultural  persuasion  to  find  the  leading  article 
beaded'  "Men  on  the  Land,  with  a  Side-Glance  at 
Women."  Passing  without, comment  the  general 
conviction  that  men  much  given  to  side-glancing 
women  are  not  qualified  for  conquest,  even  as 
"matinee  idols."  for  lordly  disdain  is  their  most 
killing  munition— we  remark  that  the  article  to 
which  we  refer  is  a  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  "National  Land  and  Home  League,"  which 
aims  to  place  returning  soldiers  on  land  adjacent 
to  their  old  homes  on  the  belief  that  "they  would 
prefer  to  hive  in  their  native  villages  than  to  live 
in  colonies  in  unknown  districts."  Also  that  "bet- 
ter than  war  crosses  or  memorial  fountains  would 
be  well-built  cottages  and  large  gardens  where 
such  men  could  live."  It  is  then  pertinently  sug- 
gested that  land  owners  could  give  sites  for  such 
homes  in  the  memory  of  fallen  relatives  and  others 
could  give  materials  and  labor  with  the  same  mo- 
tives. It  also  appears  on  further  reading  of  the 
article  that  it  is  not  the  men  on  the  land  thus 
provided  and  furnished  who  are  expected  to  take 
the  "side-glance  at  women,"  but.  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  do  it  himself — which  is  a  brazen  admis- 
sion, causing  us  to  blush  for  the  depravity  of  our 
writing  guild.  However,  the  side-glance  proves  to 
be  not  only  innocent  but,  in  a  way,  a  tribute  to 
the  sex,  which  we  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our 
readers — with  especiai  satisfaction  that  the  framer 
of  it  was  a  "professor" — viz.: 

Professor  Dunstan  said  he  could  not  close  with- 
out a  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  women  had 
done  and  are  doing  on  the  land.  They  came  un- 
der two  heads — those  doing  emergency  work  and 
those  likely  to  be  permanently  employed.  The  first 
were  splendid  and  excellent;  but  he  was  sure  there 
were  many  who  will  desire  to  come  under  the  lat- 
ter head,  and  who  will  be  valuable  to  an  extent 
that  few  realize.  The  average  woman  is  as  good 
as  an  average  farm  laborer  (A  voice:  "As  he  is 
now;  not  before  the  war.")  Perhaps  so,  but  I'd 
sooner  have  the  woman,  especially  the  educated 
woman  —  not  trained  only,  but  educated  and 
trained.  She  is  of  immense  value  to  her  employ- 
ers— is  so  careful  of  their  interests.  She  does  not 
throw  aside  a  tool,  damaged  or  worn  out,  and  say 
nothing  till  it  is  next  wanted;  she  reports  it  at 
once. 

Then  when  some  men  return  what  should  be 
done  as  regards  these  women  who  wished  to  re- 
main? Well,  for  one  thing,  let  them  have  the 
care  of  all  young  stock.  They  were  better  than 
men  at  it,  and  they  often  manage  horses  far  bet- 
ter. He  himself  had  his  horses  and  stables  for 
three  months  under  the  care  of  a  woman,  and  they 
had  never  been  so  satisfactorily  done. 

And  so  it  appears  that  if  men  ever  were  better 
than  women  at  farm  labor  they  are  not  now  as 
good  an  average  because  women  are  loyal  to  their 
employer's  interests,  careful  of  his  property,  sys- 
tematic and  time-saving  in  their  work — which  the 
kind  of  men  now  available  for  farm  labor  usually 
is  not.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  "side-glance  at 
women"  proves  to  be  a  very  straight  and  respect- 
fully  appreciative  gaze  of  admiration  at  them. 
The  article  has  a  bad  head  but  a  good  heart. 


A  STRAIGHT  LOOK  AT  THEM. 

CALIFORNIANS  will  bo  deeply  gratified  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  learned 
to  forsake  the  side-long  glance  at  the  advo- 
cates of  a  square  deal  for  women  and  has  pro- 
claimed political  freedom  for  all  the  women  of  the 
world  as  the  whole  world's  solemn  duty.  Replying 
to  a  memorial,  signed  by  the  Woman  Suffrage 
leaders  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Portugal,  asking  that  he  "proclaim  the  principle 
of  woman  suffrage  one  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  future,"  President  Wilson  made  this  declara- 
tion: 

The  services  of  women  during  this  supreme 
crisis  of  the  world's  history  have  been  of  the  most 
signal  usefulness  and  distinction  The  war  could 
not  have  been  fought  without  them,  nor  Its  sacri- 
fices endured.  It  is  high  time  that  some  part  of 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  should  be  acknowl- 
edged and  paid,  and  the  only  acknowledgment  they 
ask  is  their  admission  to  the  suffrage.  Can  we 
justly  refuse  it? 

It  would  have  been  a  straighter  look  at  the  mat- 
ter, perhaps,  if  the  President  had  declared  "We 
cannot  justly  refuse  it" — but  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tion as  a  strong  form  of  affirmation  is  a  Wilsonian 
mode  of  expression  which  is  perhaps  less  auto- 
cratic, more  deferential  and  safe  for  democracy 
Of  his  position  there  can,  however,  be  no  question, 
for  he  again  expressed  his  hope  "that  the  United 
States  Senate  would,  before  the  end  of  this  session, 
pass  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  national  con- 
stitution" which  the  House  passed  last  January 
after  he  had  given  it  his  endorsement.  It  surely 
must  be  that  the  older  Eastern  States  have  now 
learned  from  women's  war  attitude  and  work  what 
the  far  West  was  able  to  foresee  and  was  honest 
enough  to  honor  them  on  the  basis  of  such  antici- 
pation! jg     j|  jg 

LOANS  TO  NON-BANKING  FARMERS. 

IN  OUR  issue  of  May  25  we  outlined  an  under- 
taking by  the  State  Development  Board  to  fur- 
nish on  their  personal  notes  money  for  crop- 
ping purposes  to  farmers  of  good  character  and 
producing  ability  who  had  no  bank  credit  on  their 
own  account.  The  general  underlying  purpose  of 
such  provision  was  a  patriotic  increase  in  food 
production.  Some  further  working  details  of  the 
proposition  were  disclosed  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Modesto  on  June  15.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  "of  representative-  finan- 
cial men  of  San  Francisco  and  Modesto"  and  the 
outcome  was  the  proclamation  of  a"Stanislaus 
county  plan"  of  securing  and  dispensing  funds. 
This  plan  provides  for  the  raising  by  the  county 
itself  of  a  guarantee  or  underwriting  fund,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  banks  of  the  county,  to  care 
for  this  emergency,  which  the  banks,  by  their 
usual  methods,  could  not  handle.  A  fund  of  $100,- 
000  is  planned  as  a  beginning,  of  which  $12,000 
was  subscribed  at  the  meeting  and  a  canvas  for 
further  subscriptions  will  proceed  forthwith.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  will  name  five  trustees,  who 
will  endorse  the  notes  of  applicants  for  loans. 
These  notes  will  be  discounted  by  the  banks  of 
Stanislaus  county  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  with  which  arrangements  have 
already  been  made. 

Two  things  are  not  covered  by  the  statement: 
one  is  the  rate  of  Interest  and  the  other  whether 
advance  interest  is  deducted  from  the  faces  of  the 
notes.  It  is  desirable  that  declaration  on  these 
points  should  be  made,  for  though  the  difference 
in  money  might  not  be  great  the  demonstration  of 
degree  of  disinterestedness  would  have  considerable 
influence. 

The  novelty  of  the  Stanislaus  plan,  if  the  fore- 
going properly  describes  it,  rests  in  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  the  community,  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  popular  subscription,  instead  of 
borrowers  assuming  responsibility  for  each  other, 
as  is  common  with  co-operative  credit  unions.  It 
is  perfectly  rational  that  communities  should  sup- 
port producers  in  this  way,  for  upon  their  success 
communities  grow  and  become  prosperous.  And  if 
communities  invest  a  little  money  in  their  pro- 
ducers' undertakings  they  will  havfe  keener  inter- 
est to  understand  their  problems  and  help  them 
through  in  other  ways. 

jt    jf,  j$ 

FARMERS  MUST  SELL  THEIR  PRODUCE. 

ONE  WAY  in  which  farmers  need  help  right 
now  is  in  getting  their  money  out  of  the 
produce  they  have  made  strenuous  effort  to 
grow  in  answer  to  patriotic  appeals.  Speculative 


buying  has  been  practically  killed  by  the  regula- 
tion that  no  one  but  the  grower  or  his  associa- 
tion could  hold  produce  more  than  sixty  days. 
Theoretically  this  was  a  fair  thing  because  it 
seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
grower  could  be  paid  for  holding  for  a  later  con- 
sumptive need,  instead  of  paying  the  speculator 
for  this  service  and  tempting  him  to  pinch  the 
needy  besides.  But,  like  many  other  theoretical 
operations,  it  has  not  practically  worked  out  as  a 
100  per  cent  institution — for  it  has  left  the  pro- 
ducer, in  many  cases,  out  on  a  dreary,  moneyless 
plain,  holding  the  Back  for  quail  which  have  been 
scattered  by  the  explosion  of  the  holding  privilege 
upon  the  basis  of  which  they  have  previously  oper- 
ated. They  worked  with  no  regard  for  the  public 
interest,  it  is  true,  and  often  directly  in  opposition 
to  it,  but  they  went  out  and  bought  things,  and  It 
is  a  buyer,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  which  a 
farmer  peels  his  eye  for  when  his  crop  is  ready 
and  he  must  have  money  for  his  creditors.  This 
is  no  dream.  Take  a  concrete  instance,  which  is 
widely  representative,  as  given  by  A.  S.  Bradford, 
an  Imperial  Valley  farmer,  in  an  interview  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  15: 

Our  grain,  for  which  there  are  no  warehouse 
facilities,  is  stacked  in  the  open  "eating  up"  in- 
terest and  insurance  premiums.  Having  paid  from 
$6  to  $7  an  acre  for  threshing  and  up  to  31c  each 
for  sacks,  and  with  labor  costing  from  $3  a  day 
for  ordinary  farm  hands  to  $16  a  day  for  tractor 
drivers,  some  of  the  ranchmen  are  actually  with- 
out funds  to  put  in  their  milo  crop,  and  will  suf- 
fer serious  losses  unless  some  action  is  taken  to 
relieve  the  situation.  WithUhe  world  crying  for 
grain,  we  who  have  strained  every  effort  and  gone 
to  great  expense  to  produce  a  big  crop,  find  our- 
selves without  a  buyer — not  because  the  market  is 
low,  for  barley  is  priced  for  more  than  wheat,  but 
because  we  lack  a  distributer  to  work  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

The  same  situation  prevails  to  some  extent  in 
hold-over  beans  of  some  kinds  and  to  other  things 
and  is  likely  to  prevail  in  aggravated  form  with 
many  of  this  year's  products.  Imperial  Valley 
barley  catches  trouble  first  because  it  comes  so 
early,  and  its  discomfiture  is  merely  a  warning 
tbat  something  must  be  done. 

jt  ji 

FARMERS  MUST  BE  HELPED  TO  SELL. 

WE  DO  not  know^  just  how  to  do  it.  We 
could  dream  a  whole  page  full  about  ways 
and  means  to  do  it.  but  what  would  that 
amount  to?  It  is  clear  enough  that  a  solution 
must  come  through  an  assembling  of  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, patriotism  and,  probably,  money  also.  If 
there  were  such  affiliated  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers as  we  outlined  last  week,  they  would  be 
the  capable  agency  to  solve  the  problem,  but  all 
that  barley  would  sprout  in  the  sacks  with  the  fall 
rains  before  such  an  agency  could  even  be  made 
to  exist  on  paper — much  less  to  do  anything. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  State  Development  Board 
is  a  promising  agency  to  act  at  once  and  to  act 
effectively.  By  its  own  membership  it  has  influ- 
ence, commercial  experience,  and  it  can  command 
money  to  actuate  its  purposes.  It  has  an  earnest 
desire'  to  promote  producers  as  the  basis  of  all 
State  development  or  else  it  would  not  be  gath- 
ering money  to  stake  all  the  financial  lame  ducks 
of  farmers  who  cannot  get  through  the  palings 
into  the  country  banks.  It  is  eurely  just  as  im- 
portant to  enable  farmers  to  get  immediate  money 
out  of  their  crops  as  it  is  to  lend  them  money  to 
make  crops:  in  fact,  it  must  underwrite  its  own 
underwriting  by  getting  money  out  of  crops  or  It 
can  never  collect  the  money  it  put  into  them. 
To  this  end  the  Development  Board,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  its  affiliated  local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  can 
put  up  a  movement  and,  having  determined  what 
is  wise  and  practicable,  can  go  up  against  all 
authorities  and  demonstrate  that  the  situation  can 
be  met  by  tightening  regulations  here  or  loosening 
there,  so  that  people  having  money  and  desire  to 
invest  can  safely  buy  and  be  assured  a  fair  profit 
for  their  enterprise  and  investment.  There  must 
be  some  way  found  at  once  along  which  trade 
shall  move  as  freely  as  production.  If  all  the  peo- 
ple (that  is  the  Government)  must  buy  in  advance 
what  they  need  for  the  next  twelve  months'  con- 
sumption— all  right:  start  that.  If  that  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  private  traders 
to  carry  the  stuff — all  right:  do  that  with  the  best 
safeguards  against  extortion  that  can  be  devised. 
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HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(6-22-18) 

II  80,  have  the  yellow  label  changed 
PRIVATE  GUTHRIE  CANNOT  CALL  THIS  YEAR. 

France.  May  20.  1918. 

Up  to  date  I  have  not  seen  the  front.  How  soon 
our  regiment  goes  up  is  not  known;  but  when  we 
do  go  the  Dutch  will  know  it,  lor  we  have  some 
regiment.  Warner  Ward  (another  old  Pacific  Rural 
Press  boy)  is  here  somewhere. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  great  friend  of  the  soldier. 
Their  building  here  is  very  pleasant  and  the  three 
ladies  in  charge  make  it  very  home-like  for  us 
boys. — William  D.  Guthrie,  Private.  164th  U.  S. 
Infantry. 


The  above  are  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by 
the  manager  from  Private  William  D.  Guthrie  of 
the  164th  Infantry.  Pt.  Guthrie  worked  as  a  sub- 
scription man  for  this  paper  for  over  five  years  and 
during  that  period  called  at  the  homes  of  some 
thousands  of  our  subscribers.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  answer  the  call  of  his  country.  Do  you 
remember  him?  Anyway,  he  and  his  comrades  seem 
determined  the  Huns  shall  remember  them— or  at 
least  that  small  fraction  of  them  who  are  left  in 
a  condition  to  remember  anything  after  the  meeting. 

Such  first-hand  information  concerning  the  splen- 
did work  being  done  at  the  front  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
should  make  us  all  willing,  even  eager,  to  support 
substantially  this  beneficent  institution.  We  thus 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  boys, 
and.  whatever  our  contribution  may  be,  it  must 
always  seem  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
offering  the  boys  have  made. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill 
or  postage  stamps  sent  by  mail  will 
renew  your  subscription. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  FOR  PT.  GUTHRIE.     SEND  YOUR 

RENEWAL  BY  MAIL. 
Elizabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk 


But  something  must  be  done:  the  farmers  cannot 
grow  the  crop  and  carry  it  also  on  an  indefinite 
prospect  of  sale.  They  could  if  properly  organ- 
ized for  it,  but  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  imme- 
diately. Therefore  some  patriotic  and  capable  ex- 
isting organization  must  go  to  it,  by  its  own 
organic  force,  or  by  the  Government,  or  by  throw- 
ing open  the  door  to  regulated  private  trading — 
even  if  the  consumer  does  get  reasonably  pinched. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  farmers  as  a  rule  must 
get  their  money  out  of  the  crop  now,  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  be  broken  up  and  the  outlook  for  home- 
feeding  and  for  war-winning  will  go  on  the  wheel 
with  them! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Give  the  Trees  a  Summer  Drink. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  of  the  year  do  the 
prune  and  almond  set  fruit  buds  for  crops  the 
following,  year?  On  good  ground,  where  the  water 
level  is  from  12  to  16  feet  now,  and  orchards  are 
from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  and  the  season's  moist- 
ure has  penetrated  from  24  to  36  inches  from  the 
surface,  will  the  prune  and  almond  tree  produce 
enough  fruit  buds  for  heavy  crops  for  1919  with- 
out irrigation?  In  your  estimation,  will  it  pay 
to  irrigate  this  year  a  seven-year-old  almond  or- 
chard of  17  acres  where  crop  is  light,  water  level 
about  14  feet,  good,  rich  soil,  moisture  about  36 
inches  deep?  It  is  difficult  to  hold  moisture  now 
on  top.  Equipment  for  irrigation  estimated  at 
$275. — M.,  Durham. 

Fruit  buds  are  distinguishable  in  the  tissues  of 
bearing  trees  with  the  microscope  early  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  bearing. 
They  proceed  in  development  during  the  growing 
season  of  that  year  and  finish  their  development 
after  the  fruit  of  that  year  is  matured.  The 
strength  of  the  bud  and  its  service  in  the  follow- 
ing season  seem  to  depend  upon  the  activity  of 
the  foliage  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
of  the  year  in  which  the  bud  is  formed.  There- 
fore, moisture  should  be  present  in  the  soil,  not 
only  to  give  good-sized  fruit  for  that  year  but 
also  to  finish  fruit  buds  strongly  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  leaves  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
dry  too  early  in  the  season. 

In  the  case  which  you  describe,  in  which  the 
lower  soil  is  dry  and  the  last  season's  rainfall  is 
disappearing  from  its  scant  penetration,  the  dan- 
ger is  not  of  few  blossoms  so  much  as  of  blossoms 
which  have  not  strength  enough  to  set  fruit. 
There  may  be  abundant  bloom  and  little  fruit. 

Though  one  cannot  say  that  the  trees  will 
surely  fail  of  crop,  because  their  current  small 
crop  and  the  chance  of  early  fall  rains  may  help 
them  through,  still  the  surety  of  return  and  the 
general  strength  of  the  trees  surely  warrant  the 
investment  you  describe,  which  would  secure  a 
good  irrigation  in  July. 

Do  Not  Plunge  into  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  as  to  latest  date 
safe  for  planting  peanuts  in  Southern  California. 
The  demand  for  both  the  roasting  nuts  and  for 
manufacture  of  peanut  butter  is  now  keen  and 
prices  high.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  might  do 
well  to  plant  them  this  summer  between  fruit 
trees  or  on  land  from  which  an  early  crop  has 
been  taken,  but  as  I  have  no  particular  piece  of 
land  in  mind  and  would  be  compelled  to  look  for 
a  suitable  place  to  rent,  it  would  necessarily  be 
very  late  before  I  could  get  the  crop  in.  Please 
suggest  any  particular  locality  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia which  has  proved  its  suitability  for  this 
crop. — H.  L.  S.,  Los  Angeles. 

We  doubt  if  it  would  work  as  you  propose.  Pea- 
nuts require  a  long  season  and  should  be  planted 
as  early  as  they  can  be  kept  out  of  frost.  As  you 
i  have  neither  land,  nor  seed,  nor  knowledge  of 
growing  the  crop,  we  should  count  it  altogether 
too  late  to  begin  to  assemble  all  the  things  now. 
Peanuts,  to  get  good  selling  size  and  aspect,  re- 
quire a  mellow  loam  and  the  nuts  will  cost  you 
less  and  be  much  handsomer  if  the  loam  is  reten- 
tive enough  to  bring  the  crop  without  irrigation — 
though  they  can  be  grown  with  it,  if  the  soil  is 
not  sticky  to  befoul  the  nuts  and  not  disposed 
to  bake  and  crack  and  rend  the  roots.  Such  soils 
on  the  flat  lands  of  Orange  county  have  in  the 
past  produced  many  peanuts,  although  Japanese 
and  Southern  States  competition  have  discouraged 
production  lately.     Present  prices  may  be  more 


favorable,  but  cost  of  production  has  also  gone  up. 
You  had  better  give  this  summer  to  getting  wise 
and  ready  for  next  spring's  planting  if  such  wis- 
dom leads  you  that  way. 

Fertilizers  for  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to 
use  fertilizer  for  beans  on  land  which  has  been 
scraped  off  in  parts  as  much  as  two  feet?  The 
land  is  quite  sandy  and  irrigation  water  is  at 
hand.  If  so,  what  kind  of  fertilizer  would  you 
advise,  how  much  per  acre,  and  how  would  you 
apply  it?  How  many  pounds  of  beans  would  you 
advise  to  plant  per  acre? — M.,  Thalheim. 

You  cannot  tell  what  such  uncovered  subsoil 
will  do  without  trying  it.  Perhaps  the  most  rea- 
sonable experiment  would  be  to  irrigate,  plow 
and  plant  and  apply  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
and  200  pounds  superphosphate  per  acre — mixed 
and  dusted  along  the  rows  after  the  seed  is  cov- 
ered in.  The  moist  soil  will  dissolve  some  and 
the  first  irrigation,  which  must  come  as  soon  as 
the  plants  get  up  in  such  soil,  will  make  the  rest 
available.  This  is  hoping  the  land  has  potash 
enough  of  its  own,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  buy  now. 
On  such  raw  soil  it  is  also  desirable  to  inoculate 
the  seed.  It  will  require  about  12  pounds  of 
tepary  seed  to  the  acre  at  usual  distances,  or  about 
three  times  as  much  seed  of  blackeyes.  You  had 
better  get  into  the  game  with  as  small  stakes  as 
you  can,  for  it  is  a  gamble  whether  you  will 
get  anything  off  or  not.  Whatever  growth  you 
do  get,  however,  will  help  the  land. 

Broad  Beans  and  Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  two  pods  of 
Sutton  &  Sons'  latest  improved  Green  Windsor 
bean.  Note  the  difference  in  size  and  color  be- 
tween them  and  the  Portuguese  Windsor  bean, 
commonly  called  English  horse  beans,  which  they 
are  not.  The  small  bean  is  the  genuine  horse 
bean,  though  it  is  rather  a  poor  specimen.  The 
poultry  got  into  them  and  cleaned  them  out.  Pig- 
eons are  very  fond  of  these  small  beans,  and  as 
70  to  80  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  a  fair 
crop  they  ought  to  be  grown  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties. Planted  in  October,  they  mature  in  May. — 
Samuel  Haigh,  San  Jose. 

The  improved  Green  Windsor  is  surely  a  fine 
specimen — over  an  inch  in  length,  an  inch  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick  in  some  places — for  it  is 
a  lumpy  affair.  These  measurements  are  in  the 
green  state,  of  course,  and  a  couple  of  beans 
would  make  a  good  mouthful.  The  true  horse 
bean,  dry,  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  less  than  that  in  width  and  thickness.  From 
several  references  we  have  made  to  the  fact,  read- 
ers ought  to  understand  now  that  the  Portuguese 
bean  we  are  growing  is  not  a  "horse  bean"  at  all. 
It  should  be  called  "Portuguese  bean"  or  "Portu- 
guese broad  bean"  and  should  not  be  connected 
with  either  Englishmen  or  horses — even  though 
all  these  are  fighting  together  on  the  west  front! 


What  and  How  Much  for  a  Horse? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  good  to  plant  for  pas- 
ture on  two  acres  for  one  horse,  and  will  two 
acres  be  enough  for  one  horse? — D.  C,  Vacaville. 

Alfalfa  is  the  plant  which  will  come  nearest  to 
giving  you  horse  feed  all  the  time  and  the  most 
of  it  per  acre  if  the  plant  has  a  fair  chance.  As 
for  the  amount  of  green  alfalfa  or  hay  required, 
it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  horse  and  how 
hard  you  work  him.  Perhaps  for  an  average  horse 
at  average  work  on  a  small  place  25  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  or  its  equivalent  green,  might  be 
eaten  or  wasted,  and  theoretically  then  your  horse 
might  make  it  on  9125  pounds  of  hay  a  year,  or  a 
little  more  than  four  and  a  half  tons,  which  you 
ought  to  get  from  one  irrigated  acre — if  you  cut 
and  carry  to  the  horse  and  thus  get  the  fullest 
growth  from  the  plant  and  all  of  it  to  the  horse. 
The  growth  from  pastured  alfalfa  will  be  less 
and  whether  you  get  enough  from  two  dry  acres 
depends  upon  the  land  and  the  stand  and  how 
you  handle  both.  You  must  of  course  make  some 
hay  to  get  through  the  winter  and  have  your  field 
cross-fenced  to  alternate  pasturage  and  hay  cut- 
ting and  to  keep  the  horse  off  wet  land. 


Pasturage  to  Rest  Land. 

To  the 'Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  sowing  rye  for 
winter  pasture  in  November  and  plow  it  up  the 
last  of  March  or  April  and  sow  to  Sudan  grass  for 
sheep.  Will  I  get  enough  winter  feed  from  the 
rye  to  justify  and  will  this  rest  the  land  the  same 
as  corn? — L.  E.  C,  Ukiah. 

Yes  to  all  your  questions — except  that  the  rest 


will  not  be  just  like  that  resulting  from  a  crop 
of  corn.  The  beneficent  effect  of  a  corn  crop  re- 
sults from  the  extra  tillage  given  to  the  crop  if 
the  corn  is  well  grown.  There  is  no  appreciable 
gain  in  fertility.  In  your  proposition  the  gain 
will  be  the  manuring  from  pasturage  and  from 
the  decay  of  a  greater  amount  of  root  waste,  and 
therefore  a  greater  gain  in  fertility.  In  tillable 
condition  the  land  will  lose,  for  it  will  be  meaner 
to  handle  for  the  following  crop,  but  this  may 
not  be  great  in  your  region  of  abundant  rain- 
fall.   We  would  try  it. 


Apricots  Growing  into  the  Wind. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  does  an  apricot  tree  grow 
toward  the  wind  while  other  trees  grow  with  it? 
Can  it  be  because  the  wind  sears  the  tender  bark 
and  permits  greater  growth  on  the  other  side? — 
A.  B.  J.,  Salinas. 

We  do  not  know.  The  fact  has  been  observed 
and  commented  upon  ever  since  apricot  trees  were 
first  planted  in  the  coast  districts  and  some  pro- 
claimed for  many  years  that  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  coast  is  therefore  specially  suited  to  sea 
wind  exposures.  This  worked  all  right  until  more 
apricots  came  to  be  grown  in  interior  valleys  than 
on  the  coast.  Your  surmise  as  to  the  cause  will 
do  for  a  working  hypothesis:  see  if  you  can 
prove  it.   

A  Summer  Legume. 

To  the  Editor:  What  legume  shall  I  plant  be- 
tween three-year-old  plum  trees?  I  can  give 
plenty  of  water.  The  soil  is  red  clay,  no  subirri- 
gation.  Can  the  crop  be  cut  for  hay?  I  do  not 
wish  to  raise  beans.  I  wish  to  cut  for  hay  or 
plow  under  in  fall.  How  much  per  acre  broad- 
cast?— W.  P.  B.,  Exeter. 

Broadcast  cow  peas  thinly — perhaps  30  pounds 
to  the  acre  will  do  if  you  space  the  trees  gener- 
ously.   

Repelling  Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how  to  keep 
bugs  away  from  my  pumpkin  vines. — B.  F., 
Acampo. 

It  is  not  easy.  Some  success  is  had  by  taking 
air-slaked  lime  and  stirring  in  kerosene  oil  until 
it  has  a  strong  smell  but  not  too  soggy  to  scatter 
well.  Probably  other  strong-smelling  repellants 
would  also  work  to  some  extent. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rurnl  Press  by  the  United  states  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  .it  San  Franclsee 
tor  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Juno  18,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  ^  Data 

Stations..           Past  Seasonal  Normal   t  *  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Eureka   02  24.34  45.81  58  46 

Red  Bluff  08  12.10  24.03  100  58 

Sacramento    10.61  20.09  98  54 

San  Francisco   T.  11.48  22.27  74  60 

San  Jose   0.36  16.79  92  46 

Fresno                      T.  10.26  9.68  104  64 

San  Luis  Obispo..  T.  18.06  20.61  94  52 

Los  Angeles  01  13.85  15.64  90  58 

San  Diego   02  8.00  10.01  82  60 
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Fall  Planting  of  Alfalfa  Much  Needed 


WEEKLY  butter  quotations  in 
1917  were  consistently  over 
a  third  higher  than  in  1916 
and  similar  quotations  so  far  in  1918 
have  greatly  exceeded  those  of  cor- 
responding weeks  last  year.  Alfalfa 
has  gone  up  in  the  same  way.  only 
more  so.  The  consistent  demand  for 
all  of  our  butter  at  the  greatly  in- 
creased prices  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  certainty  of  profit  to  those 
who  feed  alfalfa  to  good  milk  cows 
and  are  able  to  get  their  work  done. 
Dairymen  will  continue  to  be  good 
buyers. 

A  new  demand  will  be  felt  this 
year:  for  the  range  cattlemen  who 
last  season  took  chances  and  lost 
alter  using  up  their  reserve  stocks 
of   hay   are  alive  to  the  situation 
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to  get  the  benefit  of  its  added  fer- 
tility on  other  crops.  Last  spring's 
planting  was  comparatively  light. 
The  demand  will  be  strong  from 
dairymen,  beef  men,  and  horsemen 
who  have  previously  fed  grain  hay. 
The  price  will  not  go  much  lower, 
and  it  must  go  higher.  Altogether, 
from  the  standpoint  of  producers  and 
users  of  alfalfa  and  consumers  of 
meat  and  dairy  products,  it  is  desir- 
able to  greatly  increase  alfalfa  acre- 
age as  early  as  possible. 

WHEBB    CAM    ALFALFA    BE  HAFBLX 
PLANTED? 

Not  on  land  where  standing  water 
comes  frequently  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface.  Not  on  sour  land  which 
is  undrainable  and  to  which  lime 
cannot  be  applied.     Not  in  regions 


if  he  irrigated  before  plowing  and 
thus  saves  more  of  the  moisture.  He 
plants  in  the  moist  ground  and  has 
the  crop  up  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  with  a  good  subsoil  reserve  of 
moisture  but  with  no  baked  surface. 

To  get  the  firm  subsoil  and  loose 
top  mulch,  several  machines  are  on 
the  market.  Frequently  for  fall 
sowing,  after  a  summer  crop,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  to  disk  or  har- 
row the  surface  well  after  an  irriga- 
tion and  then  plant  the  seed. 

Nurse  crops  are  unnecessary;  and 
even  in  Kansas,  where  they  have 
hard,  freezing  weather,  and  where 
over  half  of  several  hundred  alfalfa 
growers  reported  in  favor  of  fall 
seeding,  81  per  cent  of  the  fall  seed- 
ers  preferred    no   nurse   crop.  As 


now.  With  beef  prices  as  they  are, 
the  cattlemen  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a  bead.  Their  ranges  are  far  shorter 
of  feed  than  last  year  and  they  have 
been  unable  to  put  up  wild  hay 
even  as  much  as  the  small  usual 
amount.  They  propose  to  feed  their 
young  stock  and  their  breeding 
stock,  largely  with  boughten  alfalfa 
hay.  Grain  hay  is  a  failure  in  the 
usual  producing  sections.  Grain  un- 
expectedly cut  for  hay  in  other  sec- 
tions cannot  fill  the  gap.  Alfalfa 
must  take  its  place. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association 
will  prove  a  means  of  seeing  that 
with  all  this  demand  the  price  will 
remain  where  growers  will  make  a 
profit,  even  if  they  bale  and  sell  it. 
There  will  be  three  or  four  dollars 
a  ton  more  profit  for  the  man  who 
feeds  it  on  the  ranch  where  it  grows 
and  then  saves  baling  and  transpor- 
tation charges.  The  Government  de- 
sires this,  not  only  to  save  transpor- 
tation but  to  increase  milk  and  but- 
ter— necessities  for  American  living 
standards. 

Alfalfa  fed  on  the  ranch  where 
grown  gets  the  benefit  of  manure 
which  enables  it  to  make  more  pro- 
tein feed  for  the  cows.  Alfalfa  grow- 
ing itself  adds  to  the  productiveness 
of  most  soils  and  this  fact  is  one 
reason  fo^  greatly  reduced  acreage 
this  year. 

Much  alfalfa  has  been  plowed  up 


of  light  rainfall  and  no  irrigation. 
Anywhere  else  in  California  alfalfa 
is  as  safe  as  most  other  crops  and 
safer  than  many. 

WHEN   CAN   ALFALFA   BB  8AFBL1 
PI  Mi  CEDf 

Any  time  of  year  when  there  is 
enough  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed 
and  when  there  will  be  no  frost  un- 
til the  plantlets  have  several  leaves. 
We  have  known  of  successful  mid- 
summer planting  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  of  preferred  mid-winter 
planting  in  San  Diego  and  Alameda 
counties,  where  frosts  are  not  se- 
vere. Far  the  preferable  time,  how- 
ever, is  early  enough  in  the  fall  so 
the  young  alfalfa  will  get  several 
leaves  before  severe  frosts.  Such 
plantings  will  continue  to  make  roots 
all  winter  and  will  shoot  forward  in 
the  spring,  outdistancing  weeds  and 
making  nearly  as  much  hay  in  the 
first  season  as  old  alfalfa,  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

HOW  CAN  ALFALFA   BB  SAFELE 
PLANTED? 

Methods  vary  in  various  soils. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  firm  and 
moist  underneath,  with  a  fine  mulch 
on  top  which  will  not  bake  before 
the  plants  come  through.  To  get 
the  moisture  without  the  baking,  no 
method  has  appealed  to  us  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  bean  grower  we 
know.  He  plows  the  stubble,  irri- 
gates, and  gets  on  with  harrows 
sooner  than  he  could  with  a  plow 


Prof.  E.  J.  Wlckson  says,  the  nurse 
crop  is  apt  to  be  a  dry  nurse  and  is 
unnecessary  in  California. 

Because  of  the  probable  dryness 
of  the  surface,  drilling  is  likely  to 
get  a  better  stand  than  broadcast- 
ing, but  care  is  necessary  not  to  get 
it  too  deep  with  a  drill.  In  windy 
weather  the  broadcaster  is  likely  to 
get  seed  in  unevenly,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  too  many  plants 
per  square  yard  reduce  the  yield  as 
much  or  more  than  too  few.  The 
drill  requires  two  to  five  pounds  less 
seed  per  acre — 12  to  15  being  plenty, 
while  with  fall  broadcasting  18  to 
20  pounds  are  needed.  After  drill- 
ing, a  spike  harrow  run  crosswise 
will  fill  tip  the  depressions  to  pre- 
vent seed  being  covered  deeper  by 
wind  or  rain.  On  sandy  land,  where 
winds  blow  the  surface,  it  is  well  to 
leave  corn,  sorghum,  or  even  grain 
stubble  standing  to  protect  the  seed, 
soil,  and  seedlings. 


REDWOOD  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Redwood  pipe  laid  seven  years  ago 
conveys  water  for  irrigation  of  E.  A. 
Hall's  orchard  in  Santa  Cruz  county 
from  a  pump  at  the  lake,  a  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  at 
60  feet  greater  elevation.  It  had 
been  dipped  in  "tar"  at  the  factory 
and  sawdust  sprinkled  on  it  before 
laying  it  underground. 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  the  Spider! 

Corn  Ear-Worm, 
Mildew,  Aphis, etc. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 
at  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us 


Standard  Size  '.$18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

Including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Gopher  and  Squirrel  Exterminator 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand;  Velvet  Plower3 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
Bublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford1  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  in  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

684  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cleveland  Tractor 

12—20 


$1600  F.  0.~~BTL.  A,  CaL 

F.  T  BRILES 

Southern   California.  Distributor 
214-216  North   Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  House,  1 1«  Main  St..  Portei-rUle.Cad. 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  eo  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  {or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills;  and  to^  replace,  at 
■mall  cost,  the  gearing: 
Aermotors,  making  th 
ing.  ItB  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  am' 
keeps  out  dust  ant 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling] 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  wil 
venting  wear  and  en 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lis 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  halt  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  lanks, 
Water  Supply   Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


THE  DUTY  AND  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
FRUIT  PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
to  use  an  old  word-play,  that  the 
fruit   planted    should    be    not  only 
good  but  good  for  something. 

CAN  TREES  BE  HAD? 

That  is  not  only  the  main  ques- 
tion but  it  is  the  particular  reason 
why  we  are  breaking  out  with  a 
planting  proposition  now  when  it  is 
not  the  best  season  to  plant  any- 
thing. We  do  not  need  to  urge 
planting,  but  we  cannot  smother  the 
apprehension  that  those  who  wish 
to  plant  deciduous  fruits  next  fall 
and  winter  may  not  be  able  to  get 
trees  to  plant.  The  traditionally 
plump  nurseryman  has  been  smitten 
on  both  blooming  cheeks  recently. 
He  was  discouraged  somewhat  last 
summer  by  the  slamming,  mentioned 
above,  which  the  patriotic  prophets 
gave  to  the  idea  of  new  fruit  plant- 
ing just  when  he  was  budding  his 
stock,  and  he  was  hit  on  the  other 
cheek  by  the  drouth  which  held  un- 
til February  and  left  him  with  many 
unsold  trees  and  canceled  contracts. 
Now  we  do  not  know  how  much  pep 
he  has  left  in  him  to  bud  trees  this 
summer  and  we  do  not  know  what 
stock  he  has  to  bud,  even  if  his  pep 
should  be  100  per  cent.  Therefore, 
we  are  anxious  to  advise  all  intend- 
ing planters  to  see  at  once  whether 
they  can  get  the  trees  they  will  need 
to  carry  out  their  progressive  plans. 
It  may  still  be  early  enough  to  get 
in  June  buds  and  if  not  it  is  just  In 
time  to  increase  the  later  budding 
and  make  up  a  supply  of  dormant 
bud  trees — which  may  not  be  the 
best  ever,  but  they  have  served  a 
good  purpose  in  avoiding  a  year's 
loss  of  time  when  previous  planting 
pinches  have  come  upon  us.  The 
way  to  make  all  the  wheels  start  to 
going  around  is  to  write  to  your 
nurseryman  now  and  see  what  he 
says  about  delivering  to  you  the 
trees  you  wish  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. 

This  is  all  there  is  in  this  article. 
You  might  have  saved  a  lot  of  time 
if  you  had  begun  reading  at  the  end 
of  it! 


PEAR  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation, whose  membership  now 
controls  6,500  acres  and  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Frank  T.  Swett,  will  shortly 
have  its  office  at  238  Consular  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  J.  S.  Bailey,  for- 
merly of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange.  Most  of  the  member- 
ship is  in  the  bay  counties  and  on 
the  Sacramento  river.  No  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  organize  the  Si- 
erra foothill  districts,  whence  the 
crop  is  almost  entirely  shipped  Fast, 
nor  Lake  county,  where  the  fruit 
is  mostly  tied  up  in  long-term  con- 
tracts for  drying.  The  principal  ef- 
fort of  the  association  in  1918  will 
be  to  supply  canneries  and  handle 
dried  pears,  which  will  be  marketed 
mainly  through  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers  Inc.  No  gen- 
eral manager  is  to  be  appointed  at 
present,  as  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  Frank  T.  Swett,  H.  C. 
Melone.  F.  A.  Wilcox,  F.  A.  Ed- 
inger,  and  R.  C.  Dorsey  will  handle 
the  work. 


Reports  from  Chico,  Butte  county, 
district  say  that  the  wheat  crop 
there  is  running  about  two-thirds  of 
last  season's  output. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 

PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SEND  FOR  NEW  «AW- 
LOG  OK  PACKERS'  and 

Dryers*  Mstchinery. 


m&wt.eesMKtt 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the  machine.  «:,« 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.     Made  In  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

SEND  FOR  1918  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  of  Fruit  Packeas  and 
Dryers'  Machinery.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  pvstea.nl 
will  bring  it. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co., 

20  WEST  JULIAN  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


^western  /'**' 
conditions  \ 

i^P^MPO^DERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

!  Western  soils,  stuthps  and  climate  need  '  ' 

^western  e'xplosives.  That's  why  Giant  "Farm-- 
Sawders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western 
land.  Manufactured  for\  more/ than  half  a 
«efttury  especially  for  the 'West,  they  natu- 
rally give  better  results  on  Western  farm* 
anch&^chards.  V 

Giant  Fjttm  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  theV  go  further  than  o/dinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cuttinV  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  aitsaiCfLJ)p£iibse  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities. 

Warning:  If  your  work  is  doinvwith  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chaitc.es  are 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eith'ec-of. 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  jn  "Better  Farming.''  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,c«D. 

'Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  Sao  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Luke  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Coru,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  24t 

□  Stump  Blasting  □    Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  Q   Road  Making 

Name   Address  
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Ptcm.] 


Canvas  for  Fruit  Sulphuring. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  do 
away  with  wooden  sulphur  houses 
and  use  canvas  by  throwing  it  over 
several  stacks  of  fruit  trays  at  once, 
laying  empty  trays  across  the  tops 
of  the  stacks.  How  heavy  canvas 
will  be  needed?  Should  it  be  treated 
to  make  it  sulphur-proof?  Will  the 
sulphur  have  an  effect  on  its  last- 
ing quality? — J.  P.  W„  Fresno. 

Cement,  wood,  zinc,  galvanized 
iron,  and  even  tarred  paper,  have 
been  used  for  sulphur  houses  more 
or  less  satisfactorily,  but  we  have 
not  known  of  the  use  of  canvas. 
Eight-ounce  ducking  is  used  without 
treatment  for  fumigation  of  citrus 
trees.  Sheets  30  or  40  feet  square 
are  thrown  over  the  trees  and  are 
called  "tents."  The  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  generated  within  the  tents  is 
enough  to  kill  a  man  close  by,  but 
an  hour  later  the  tents  are  removed, 
with  no  ill  effects,  showing  that  they 
have  leaked  quickly. 

Thus  they  would  hardly  hold  sul- 
phurous acid  long  and  well  enough 
for  fruit.  Linseed  oil  has  been  used 
on  these  tents,  but  it  makes  them 
heavy,  stiff,  and  quickly  out  of  com- 
mission, though  gas-tight  for  a  time. 
Beeswax  has  been  tried,  seemingly 
with  good  results,  making  the  tent 
gas-tight,  but  too  heavy  to  handle 
well.  We  believe  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  canvas  for  sulphur- 
ing fruit. 

Flat  or  Bulged  Orange  Boxes. 

Indignation  is  being  expressed  that 
orange  growers  should  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  flat-topped  boxes,  elim- 
inating the  bulge  and  reducing  the 
weight  of  oranges  in  each  box,  at 
this  time,  when  transportation  facil- 
ities are  scarce.  It  is  said  that  such 
a  system  would  require  several  thou- 
sand more  cars  to  move  a  normal 
crop.  The  indignant  ones  forget 
that  it  would  be  better  to  move  the 
same  number  of  boxes  with  less 
weight,  for  it  surely  is  a  waste  of 
transportation  to  haul  oranges  that 
have  been  injured  by  the  excessive 
squeezing  that  has  become  necessary 
due  to  competition  in  bulging  the 
boxes.  But  it  would  be  entirely 
legitimate  to  increase  the  number  of 
cars  if  necessary  to  move  the  whole 
crop  rather  than  waste  so  much  food 
as  every  season  follows  the  squeezed- 
bulge  pack. 


Appleton 
Silo  Filler 


Its  new  feature* 


•ave  you  money. 

For  years  famous  for  de- 
pendability, great  capacity 
and  light  running,  the  Ap- 
pleton now  has  new  features 
which  make  it  the  biggest 
labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
ing silo  filler.  Get  the  proof- 
free  catalog  describes  these 
Improvements.  Write  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 
4116F»no  St.,  BaUvit,  III. 


Red  Spider- 


The  summer  destroyer  of  trees  and 
crops.  This  year  fight  it  early  and 
effectively  with  Atomic  Sulphur. 
Sold  by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co..  Seeds. 
Sprayers  and  Insecticides.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Buy  Morse's  Seeds— on  sale 
everywhere. 


Late  Apple  Worms  Needless. 

"It  often  happens  that  a  man 
does  not  notice  his  apples  until 
along  in  August  and  finds  them  full 
of  small  worms,"  writes  Sonoma 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
O.  E.  Bremner.  "These  worms  have 
been  hatched  two  or  three  weeks; 
and  if  he  did  not  spray  before  they 
commenced  hatching  he  would  be 
too  late  entirely.  Once  in  awhile 
some  of  this  generation  holds  over 
and  hatches  in  August;  but  this  sel- 
dom happens,  and  a  spraying  about 
the  middle  of  July,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, will  control  these  late  worms. 
This  brood  does  not  hatch  all  at 
once  anyhow,  but  strings  out  tor 
several  weeks." 

Wash  Fruit  Trays  Early. 

Every  year  there  is  a  loss  of  fruit 
and  a  reduction  in  quality  due  to 
the  use  of  dirty,  mold-infected  dry- 
ing trays.  The  least  that  can  prop- 
erly be  done  is  to  soak  stuck-up 
trays  in  an  irrigation  ditch  and 
scrub  them  off  with  brooms  or  stiff 
brushes. 

PICKING  CANTALOUPES  RIPE. 

In  picking  cantaloupes,  if  the 
stem  breaks  off,  leaving  a  smooth 
"cup"  in  the  melon,  with  no  sharp 
points  in  it,  the  melon  is  good  to 
eat.  Such  melons  will  not  be  too 
ripe  to  ship  unless  they  have  been 
in  this  condition  several  days.  For 
shipment,  pick  all  that  are  ready 
every  day. 


STATE  FARMERS  SELECTED. 

The  State  Land  Settlement  Board, 
of  which  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  is  di- 
rector, made  last  week  its  first  al- 
lotment of  farms  on  the  Durham 
property  in  Butte  county.  The  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  this  undertak- 
ing by  the  State  have  been  fulfy  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  Up  to 
June  15  the  list  of  applicants  al- 
lotted farms  and  farm  laborers'  al- 
lotments is  as  follows: 

Farm  Allotments — F.  L.  Aiken, 
H".  B.  Ashworth,  B.  Bahmeier,  C.  W. 
Baker,  F.  Baxter,  R.  L.  Beach,  A. 
B.  Bell.  Carl  F.  Bettinger,  John  M. 
Brokaw,  C.  F.  Cheaney,  H.  M.  Comp- 
ton,  Walter  Copley,  John  J.  Daly, 
Wm.  Deveny,  F.  A.  Donner,  Wm.  T. 
Doughty,  C.  A.  Ferrini,  Geo.  W. 
Foor,  P.  B.  Fox,  F.  C.  Frederick, 
Frank  M.  Hall,  D.  II.  Hoffman,  Ed- 
gar P.  Hoffman,  Edgar  Hubbs, 
Adolph'  Lemcke,  Hans  Lemcke,  Axel 
Lonstrom,  N.  N.  Malcolm,  A.  I.  Max- 
well, Wm.  J.  McLeod,  E.  O.  Messin- 
ger,  B.  A.  Merrifield,  A.  F.  Mood, 
S.  A.  Mood,  C.  L.  Musgrove,  Carl  C. 
Nielsen,  John  Peirano,  E.  F.  Perry, 
Jos.  N.  Thornton,  Jas.  C.  Trent.  Roy 
White,  E.  E.  Wills,  E.  C.  Wilson, 
W.  S.  Nutt. 

Farm  Laborers'  Allotments — H.  A. 
Armistead,  O.  N.  Bigcraft,  Frank  P. 
Blake.  Geo.  Brandt,  Louf.  Goetsch, 
Geo.  Kluber,  Alex  Mclllwaln,  P.  F. 
Milend,  P.  Peirano,  Grover  C.  Smith, 
Frank  Warner,  B.  E.  Williams. 

Of  the  53  farm  allotments,  44 
have  been  granted  to  applicants. 
Some  of  the  remaining  nine  were  ap- 
plied for  but  not  allotted  and  a  part 
were  not  applied  for,  but  several 
applicants  have  gone  to  Durham  to 
inspect  them.  There  were  about 
twice  as  many  applicants  as  allot- 
ments. The  preference  was  for  im- 
proved farms,  there  being  10  and  12 
applications  for  a  number  of  them. 
Twelve  of  the  21  farm  laborers'  lots 
were  allotted  and  applicants  for 
others  are  being  dealt  with  at  Dur- 
ham this  week.  The  average  cash 
capital  of  settlers  to  whom  farms 
were  allotted  is  $3,000.  Their  aver- 
age assets,  which  include  livestock, 
implements,  furniture,  are  about  $7,- 
000.  The  average  capital  of  the 
farm  laborers  to  whom  blocks  were 
allotted  is  $1,200. 


As  Simple  as  a  Water  Wheel 

The  simplest  form  of  power  generation  is  the  water  wheel  which  I 
consists  of  a  series  of  paddles  mounted  on  a  shaft,  running  in  simple  # 

bearings  and  requiring  only  an  occasional  oiling. 

Like  the  water  wheel,  the  K-W  Magneto  owes  its  reliability  to  this  ^ 
same,  simple  construction.  The  windings  (A)  are  stationary,  while  8 
the  paddle-like  rotor  (BB)  revolves  in  ball  bearings  (CC)  and  gener-J 
ates  the  current.  Like  the  water  wheel  the  internal  parts  of  K-Wl 
Magnetos  need  absolutely  no  attention  except  for  an  occasional  oiling.  I 

There  are  no  moving  wires,  revolving  windings,  troublesome  commuta-S 
tors  and  brushes,  current  collector  rings,  etc.,  in  this  patented  K-W  1 
construction.  We  thereby  eliminate  all  internal  sparking  and  trouble  1 
due  to  sliding  contacts  and  poor  connections.  In  K-W  constructions 
all  internal  connections  are  permanent. 

Don't  put  up  with  inefficient,  troublesome  ignition.    Insist  upon  afl 

Tension 
MAGNETO 

which  requires  no  more  attention  than  a  water  wheel— -J 
a  magneto  that  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  reliable.  Therel 
is  a  type  for  your  tractor.  Tell  us  the  make  of  yourl 
tractor  and  we  can  show  you  how  a  K-W  will  allow] 
you  to  get  full  power  out  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fuel.  ] 
Write  for  a  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractore — there  arej 
83  models  made  by  40  manufacturers. 

THlflf-WfllGNITION  CO 

2889CHESTER  AVE. ^VO' CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  USA 


F££.  HARDIE  JUNIOR  SPRAYER 

We  believe  this  is  the 
greatest  small  power 
sprayer  ever  manufactured. 
And  placed  on  the  market 
with  phenomenal  success 
in  every  fruit  section  in 
the  United  States,  and 
vouched  for  by  thousands 
who  own  the  FAMOUS 
HARDIE  JUNIOR.  Equip- 
ped with  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
battery  ignition,  150-gal- 
lon  tank  with  mechanical 
agitator,  capacity  of  4  gal- 
lons per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of 
200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft. 
of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted  with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire 
truck  with  pole  or  shaft.  Special  attachment  for  grape  vines  and  po- 
tato tops. 

ALL  FOR  $265.00  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

If  truck  is  not  wanted,  deduct  $40.00. 

These  prices  are  only  rood  seven  days  lrom  this  issue.  The  time  ot  ■hipping'  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  biir  production.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  the  full  line  of  Hardie  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers,  write  us  lor  the  bi*  spray 
catalog;  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value  than  any  other  spray 
pump  manufacturer. 

HARDIE  SPRAY  HOSE  IS  THE  SAFEST  nOSE  TO  BCY. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 


'MIO  \.  1  ...  Angeles  St.,  Ixm  Angeles,  Cal. 
Showroom  with  A.  F.  George  Co. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Es-pecial/y/br  California  Cone/i/iomr\\ 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FAROU 

Guaranteed  by  The  House  of  ARNOTT 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witK  or 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
RanginA  m  Price  from 
4210to$l.000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


ARNOTT  &CO. 


ArnojT 

!2?C-«,>z4  II2  -H8  So.  Los  Angles  St  lis  A^etes^ 
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Dusting  for  Walnut  Troubles 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Farm  Bureau  Monthly 
for  June,  neither  the  blight  nor  the 
aphis  looked  serious.  While  both 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  dis- 
trict, they  did  not  promise  to  be 
dangerous  this  season.  Weather 
conditions  the  last  ten  days  have 
been  very  favorable  for  these  trou- 
bles and  the  aphis  especially  has 
greatly  increased  in  numbers.  Spray- 
ing and  dusting  are  being  done 
quite  generally  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  dusting  experiments  last 
season  Prof.  Ralph  Smith  used  a 
mixture  of  one  part  finely  powdered 
tobacco  to  one  part  sulphur.  Where 
the  aphis  alone  was  the  problem  he 
used  tobacco  dust  one  part  to  one 
part  hydrated  lime  and  in  various 
other  proportions.  For  control  of 
the  aphis  these  were  quite  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  hot  wave  caused  se- 
rious burning  where  the  sulphur 
was  used.  This  season  Prof.  Smith 
has  been  using  a  mixture  of  kaolin 
and  tobacco.  He  has  devised  a  new 
method  of  making  dusting  powders 
whereby  he  can  make  a  dust  of  any 
desired  composition,  and  still  very 
finely  ground  and  uniformly  mixed. 
His  method  consists  in  dissolving 
the  blackleaf  40  in  water,  mixing 
the  water  with  kaolin,  evaporating 
off  the  water  and  repulverizing  the 
kaolin.  In  this  same  way  he  has 
made  a  dry  mixture.  Prof.  Smith 
is  recommending  the  following  mix- 
ture  for   aphis:     Blackleaf   40,  2 


pounds;  soda  ash,  %  pound;  water, 
10  gallons;  koalin,  100  pounds. 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  water, 
add  the  blackleaf,  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  kaolin  in  a  shallow  tray, 
dry  off  the  water  with  gentle  heat, 
and  repulverize  the  kaolin  cake. 
Dusting  sulphur  may  be  used  in 
place  of  kaolin,  making  an  excel- 
lent combination  for  mildew  and 
aphis  on  roses,  beans,  peas  and 
other  plants. 

For  the  control  of  walnut  aphis 
this  season  he  suggests  the  contin- 
ued use  of  50  per  cent  tobacco  dust 
in  kaolin,  attaching  a  single  long 
hose  to  the  machines  so  that  the 
operator  can  stand  on  the  ground 
and  walk  around  under  the  tree. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  next  season  con- 
siderable progress  will  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  new 
mixtures. 

LIQUID  SPRAYS. 

A  number  of  growers  are  using 
nicotine  liquid  sprays  made  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula:  Black- 
leaf  40,  y2  to  1  quart;  liquid  cresol 
soap,  %  to  1  gallon;  and  water,  200 
gallons.  Made  up  in  these  propor- 
tions, a  number  of  growers  are  find- 
ing that  fairly  large  trees  may  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  at  a  cost  of  30 
to  40  cents,  which  is  very  little 
more  expensive  than  the  dusting. 
Quite  satisfactory  results  are  being 
obtained  by  both  methods.  From 
2  to  6  pounds  of  the  dust  are  re- 
quired per  tree  or  from  8  to  12 
gallons  of  the  spray. 


Free  Employment  Bureaus 

l By  1.  P.  Dargitz,  Field  Representative,  Public  Employment  Bureaux,  State  of  California.] 


The  Federal  Employment  Service 
is  establishing  free  employment  bu- 
reaus or  agencies  all  over  this  State 
to  help  the  farmer  secure  the  labor 
he  needs  to  make  and  harvest  his 
crops.  This  service  will  not  aid  the 
farmer  in  any  way  unless  the  farmer 
co-operates  in  the  matter  by  going 
to  and  using  the  bureau.  File  your 
wants  with  the  bureau  agent  and 
put  it  up  to  him  to  find  you  the 
help.  In  event  that  he  cannot  get 
you  the  help,  then  it  is  possible  to 
get  Mexican  labor  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico  to  aid  in  the  harvest. 
The  writer,  at  the  request  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Committee  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  made  a  two 
weeks'  trip  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der and  has  made  tentative  arrange- 
ments for  the  bringing  in  of  several 
thousand  of  these  laborers  if  needed. 
But  we  must  exhaust  our  own  sup- 
ply of  laborers  first.  No  one  wants 
to  have  to  resort  to  the  importation 
of  Mexican  labor  as  long  as  we  can 
avoid  it,  but  food  must  be  produced 
and  labor  must  be  had. 

Once  more,  farmers,  call  on  your 
nearest  free  employment  agent  when- 
ever you  need  labor  of  any  kind. 
If  you  don't  know  him,  ask  your 
postmaster.  If  he  can't  tell  you, 
then  send  a  postal  card  to  us. 

Some  large  employers  of  farm 
labor  have  indicated  that  in  1916 
men  worked  an  average  of  eleven 
days  before  laying  off.  In  1917  the 
average  was  seven  days.  This  year 
It  is  five  days.  As  the  wages  go  up 
the  number  of  days  worked  falls 
because  it  does  not  take  so  long  to 
get  $15  or  $20  ahead,  and  when 
they  get  that  amount  they  retire 
until  it  is  gone.    Will  laborers  get  [ 


wise  to  themselves  and  go  to  work 
and  remain  at  work  in  time  to  pre- 
vent wholesale  importations  of  for- 
eign labor? 


CALIFORNIA  MAY  MAKE  EXPORT 
WINE. 


A  Washington  dispatch  of  recent 
date  says  that,  following  arguments 
by  California  Congressmen,  prohi- 
bition leaders  in  the  Senate  promised 
that  if  a  total  prohibition  bill  is 
enacted  into  a  law  provision  will  be 
included  that  will  enable  California 
wine  growers  to  still  make  and  ex- 
port their  products,  though  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  wines 
in  the  United  States.  ,  This  would 
prevent  a  total  loss  of  the  California 
wine  business,  as  a  great  part  of  it 
is  exported. 

California  Congressmen  say  that 
the  Administration  has  not  kept  good 
faith  with  the  California  wine  mak- 
ers because  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand last  year  that  the  wine- 
making  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  on  this  assurance  have  expended 
large  sums  in  preparation  for  the 
production  this  year. 


Hanford  will  have  no  county  fair 
this  year. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Sling  Carriers 
Fork  Carriers 
Steel  Track 
Grapple  Forks 
Harpoon  Forks 
Slings 

Track  Fittings 

Power  Hoists 

Field  Stackers 

Hay  Rack  Clamps 

Combination  Rack 
Irons 

Offset  Hinges 

Cable  Ricks 

Hoisting  Singletree 

High  Grade  Pulleys 

Litter  Carriers 

Feed  Carriers 

Barn  Equipment  of 
all  Kinds 


INSURE  YOUR  HAY  CROP  WITH 

LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 

Get  your  hay  crop  under  cover  in  record  time  this  year. 
Beat  the  rain  to  it!  Cut  your  labor  cost!  You  can  do  it 
with  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Simple  design  and  strong  con- 
struction make  them  trouble-proof,  even  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  help. 

Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

112  pages  of  the  most  practical  barn  plans  ever  pub- 
lished. Treats  every  phase  of  modern  barn  constriction. 
Shows  more  than  75  plans.  Sent  free  with  your  request 
for  the  big  Louden  Catalog. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co., 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E.  Third  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGH  PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  /or  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


Beekeepers' Supplies  %WBee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WOODIN  8c  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS   FOR   EVERY  SERVICE   AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum. Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumos. 

W.  a  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,    Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 

Send  for  our  large  No.  36  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  GASOLINE  ENGINES         _  '   Inquire  of  your  Local  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 
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Chinamen  Will  Insure  California  s  Help  to  Win  the  War 

Written    for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  H.  C.  Melone,  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Napa 


THERE  la  a  tendency  in  this 
great  State  of  California  for 
a  certain  small  number  of 
politicians  to  raise  a  cry  to  the  skies 
of:  "Keep  out  the  Chinamen."  In 
the  old  days  there  might  have  been 
some  justice  to  the  laboring  classes 
in  this,  but  today  such  a  cry  is  so 
absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  great  shortage  of  food 
and  the  high  price  asked  for  the 
food  on  hand  is  not  due  to  shortage 
in  land,  machinery,  or  capital;  this 
is  evident.  It  is  due  to  the  short- 
age of  the  numbers  of  field  labor- 
ers. Where  can  he  be  obtained  to- 
day? Where  can  you  get  a  man  to 
pitch  hay,  or  hoe  vegetables,  or  har- 
vest wheat  at  two  and  one-half  dol- 
lars to  three  dollars  a  day,  when  even 
boys  are  in  demand  at  shipyards  and 
factories  at  four  dollars  a  day? 
WBKKE  I*  THE  DANGEK? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  a  Chinese 
field  laborer  admitted  here  during 
the  war,  for  agricultural  purposes 
only,  of  working  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries,  especially  if  our  laws 
are  drawn  to  prohibit  this  possibil- 
ity? Is  there  any  danger  of  his  over- 
running the  country  if  only  so  many 
hundred  a  month  were  permitted  to 
come  to  each  State  in  the  Union? 

California  was  short  of  men  be- 
fore the  war  began.  What  must  she 
be  now,  with  thousands  of  the  best, 
and  only  the  best,  drafted?  Old  men 
and  boys  can  help  and  will  help,  but 
they  cannot  keep  up  production, 
which  not  only  must  be  upheld  but 
vastly  increased  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  allies.  If  this  war  continues 
a  few  years,  and  it  is  possible,  al- 
most probable,  the  ever-increasing 
shortage  of  food  will  make  today's 
prices  vastly  increase. possibly  double. 
Is  it  fair  to  the  consumer  to  wait 
until  that  happens?  Is  it  fair  to 
the  masses  of  people  who  must  buy 
food  to  wait  until  we  have  ex- 
hausted our  supplies,  and  then  suf- 
fer for  a  year,  before  labor  can  be 
brought  here,  as  it  is  being  brought 
into  France;  and  then  wait  a  year 
for  them  to  produce  the  food,  all  be- 
cause Che  short-sighted  politician 
sings  his  siren  song  to  the  people 
and  causes  them  to  believe  that  we 
can  go  on  producing  food  without 
manpower? 

LET   A    LAItOB   LEADEB   SAFKMARH  IT. 

If  necessary,  let  some  reliable 
leader  of  labor  co-operate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter.  Let  it  be  so  regulated 
that  every  Chinese  laborer  over  and 
above  those  actually  needed  be  iden- 
tified by  the  Bertillion  system,  or 
any  other  system,  and  returned  to 
China  within  a  year  after  our  boys 
return  from  the  trenches.  The  Chi- 
nese is  a  good,  peaceable  laborer, 
trained  in  agriculture,  which  our 
own  people  seldom  are.  or  even  de- 
sire to  be.  The  Chinaman  is  physic- 
ally constituted  to  stand  the  work 
beneath  the  hot  summer  sun  in  our 
agricultural  valleys,  trained  for  gen- 
erations to  stoop  to  the  back-break- 
ing work  of  the  intensive  culture  of 
all  vegetable  and  low-growing  prod- 
ucts, and  has  intuitively  three  times 
the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  gar- 
den truck  that  the  white  man  has 
and  is  willing  and  glad  to  put  such 
knowledge  and  training  to  use,  where 
the  white  man  neither  has  nor  cares 
to  cultivate  the  knowledge  nor  would 
eondeseend  to  bend  the  back  or  stand 


comfortable  but  necessary  line  of 
work.  The  Chinaman,  also,  is  not 
looking  to  intermarry  with  our  peo- 
ple, or  to  buy  our  best  farms,  or 
colonize  in  the  center  of  our  most 
valuable  cities,  but  is  adapted  to  the 
long  hours  of  country  life. 

WHY   NOT   HELP  CHINA? 

Let  us  glance  at  the  subject  from 
the  humanitarian  standpoint.  As 
for  Mexican  labor,  any  experienced 
farmer  will  tell  you  that  the  less 
said  about  this  the  better.  They  are 
lazy  and  unreliable  and  poor  work- 
men at  best.  The  mixture  of  Indian 
blood  gives  them  the  desire  to  roam 
from  job  to  job  and  they  look  more 
for  the  day  of  the  fiesta  than  the 
day  of  work.  The  patriotic  stand- 
point is  to  be  considered,  and  the 
wisdom  of  bringing  many  thousand 
into  our  State  during  this  war  must 
seriously  be  considered.  Who  could 
compare  the  faithful  work  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  manana  of  the  Mex- 
ican? 

We  pity  poor  Belgium,  and  thou- 
sands a  year  starve  to  death  in 
poor  over-populated  China,  on  bad 
years;  and  we,  their  neighbors  across 
the  Pacific,  with  their  labor  and  our 
land  and  implements,  could  not  only 
save  every  poor  Chinaman  from  this 
awful  death,  but  could  benefit  them, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  by  giving  them 
work  in  our  fields. 

Bond  the  Chinamen  when  they 
come  in,  carefully  watch  that  no 
American  wage  be  lowered  by  their 
coming  here,  and  you  will  make  the 
vast  lands  of  California  blossom  like 
a  garden;  you  will  make  the  ranch- 
ers more  prosperous:  you  will  re- 
duce the  price  of  food  to  the  over- 
charged consumer,  and  you  will  do 
more  for  otir  allies,  during  the  war. 
than  ever  by  giving  them  powde 
and  shot.  Let  us  not  wait  until  toi 
late;  let  us  be  forehanded  in  this, 
the  only  great  thing,  after  all.  that 
matters  in  the  world-  human  suste- 
nance— three  meals  a  day — and  let 
us  fill  our  granaries  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  now.  when  he  shall  most 
need  it.  and  not  when  hunger  stares 
us  in  the  face.  Do  not  forget  that 
California  has  just  passed  through  j 
a  year  of  bumper  crops,  of  full  gra- 
naries and  that  records  show  that 
a  lean  or  drought  ..ear  must  be  ex- 
pected at  least  occasionally. 

MAN    E>OW  KB  INDISPENSABLE. 

Whether  on  the  five-acre  farm  or 
the  five-hundred-acre  farm,  we  can- 
not get  along  without  "the  man  with 
the  hoe."  although  our  trained  man 
will  step  up  to  the  tractor  and  the 
mechanical  tn\resher  and  will  be  all 
the  more  in  demand  if  the  positions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  are  well 
supplied  with  the  strong  hand  work- 
ers. Krom  the  standpoint  of  the 
brave  women  of  our  land,  the  moth- 
ers and  daughters  of  our  farm  house- 
holds, is  it  not  fair  to  them  that  the 
drudgeries  of  daily  household  grind 
in  the  kitchen,  in  the  truck  garden, 
with  the  days  of  canning  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  should  be  lightened, 
and  the  output  also  vastly  increased 
by  a  cook,  who  would  be  cook,  gar- 
dener and  canner  at  once;  and  that 
enough  Chinese  be  imported  so  that 
this  aid  would  not  be  considered  a 
luxury,  as  it  is  today?  Many  a  frail 
woman  needs  this  aid  far  more  than 
a  stout  man  needs  an  assistant  in 
the  field.  Yet  we  consider  the  latter 
a  necessity,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  if 


make  the  cost  of  living  more  rea- 
sonable to  the  consumer  and  run  our 
good  American  homes  economically 
so  that  more  food  may  be  sent  to 
those  sturdy  American  boys  "over 
there"  in  the  battlefiVlds  of  France. 

AMERICAN  W&MXX  NEED  HELP. 
No!  We  Americans  here  at  home, 
safe  and  well  fed,  have  no  right  un- 
der God's  sight  to  take  one  infinites- 
imal chance  on  the  lack  of  labor  to 
produce  food  for  those  who  must  be 
fed.  or  they  cannot  fight.  You  have 
no  right  to  retard  the  wheels  of  our 
household  economics  by  denying  the 
women  of  America,  the  women  who 
sew  for  your  Red  Cross,  save  for 
your  Belgium  babies,  and  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, whom  war  will  force  to  play 
the  parts  of  men  and  women  long 
before  they  are  grown  to  maturity — 
you  have  no  right,  I  say.  to  take  this 
chance  of  restricting  the  willing  aid 
of  the  worthy  Chinese  race,  so  ef- 
ficient, so  practical,  and  so  sorely 
needed,  until  bitter  want  and  pain 
clutches  at  our  throats  and  fastens 
upon  our  boys  the  pangs  of  that 
most  terrible  human  want  —  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 


You  may  think  this  is  an  extreme 
view,  but  give  two  or  three  years 
more  of  war  (and  three  to  five  are 
predicted)  and  this  ever-diminishing 
food  supply  will  come  so  close  to  the 
reality  of  want  that  the  consumer 
will  many  times  regret  his  short- 
sightedness in  not  giving  the  farmer 
the  help  he  has  long  needed. 


Tree  Protectors 


THAT    BRALI.Y    I'ROTKI  T 

Fitti-d  with  galvan  /«•»!  wirt 
in  ,-  (hat  iro  all  tbe  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand 
10  in.  lone,  7  In.  wide.  .  f  tt.00 
12  In.  lone.  7  In.  wide..  0.M 
14  In.  Ionic,  ?  In.  wide.  in. mi 
16  In.  lout.  7  in.  wide .  .  11. BO 
18  In.  lone,  7  in.  wide.  I'.'.mi 
mi  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  18.00 
24  la.  long,  7  In.  wide  .17.MI 
30  In.  long,  7  la.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  B"  Si  ft—  s««« 


Dealer! 


Saa  Francisco 

Write  UB  today  tor  our  Salef  Proposition. 


Plant  yo»r  potato  land,  wbea  crot  l>  vlf .  to 

RHUBARB 

If  planted  then,  you  can  expect  BIO 
PROFITS  by  fall  or  early  winter. 

OTHERS  MAKING  *  1.000  PKB  \t  KK 
ANNUALLY — SO  CAN  YOU.  Don't  put  it 
off  any  longer.  June  positively  the  heat 
month  to  plant.  Write 

J  B.  WAONER,  '  Rhubarb  Specialist" 
P  \N  \I>KN  A.  t  W  IFOKN1A 


Prairie  Doss  and  Gophers 
V  of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  V-  State 
\  r-Jweranenial  Stanonr  loos 
'/Aublerjotepaidfor  $l.2i  Wat- 
C I  ranted    Raticide  Tableu  25e 
Ask  dniBBUt  or  send  direct 
F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Fl  Podge  'a. 


the  beat  and  exhaustion  of  this  un-  I  we  are  to  speed  up  production  to 


•rocACMrKHNG 


A  Motor  for 
Every  Need 

Just  a  glance  at  these  illus- 
trations will  show  you  a 
few  adaptations  of 

G  E  Motors 

to  various  farming  operations. 

Whatever  the  service  re- 
quired, G-E  motors  will 
give  efficient  and  profitable 
results. 

Wherever  the  machinery 
is  situated,  the  wires  will 
reach  it  —  after  that  only 
"throw  on  the  switch"  and 
the  power  is  instantly 
available. 

Your  local  power  com- 
pany will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of 
electricity  on  the  farm ;  or, 
write  to  our  nearest  sales 
office  or  G-E  Motor  Agency 
for  information. 


General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office :  San  Francisco  Office 

Corporation  Bldg.  Rialto  Bldg. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


J 


Manure  Spreaders  Needed. 

If  there  is  not  a  pause  in  the 
year's  occupations,  make  one  long 
enough  to  haul  that  manure  to  spots 
in  the  fields  which  require  the  same 
cultivation  as  the  rest  but  do  not 
yield  the  same  results.  If  you  can- 
not afford  a  long  pause  for  manure 
hauling,  get  a  manure  spreader.  If 
you  don't  want  to  pitch  manure  onto 
a  high  spreader,  get  a  low  one  or 
make  a  slide,  up  which  you  can  pull 
and  dump  scraper  loads  of  manure 
into  the  spreader  without  any  fork- 
ing. 

Summer-Sown  Alfalfa, 

Alfalfa  sowed  in  summer  by  R.  J. 
Merrill  &  Son  of  Morgan  Hill  has 
always  made  a  good  stand.  After 
preparing  the  gravelly  adobe  ground, 
the  seed  is  sown  dry  and  slow  irri- 
gation given  through  small,  shallow 
furrows  about  three  feet  apart.  The 
water  soaks  sidewise  and  the  ground 
does  not  bake  enough  to  prevent  the 
seed  coming  up  well. 

New  Wage  Scale  Agreement. 

The  new  wage  scale  for  Califor- 
nia cannery  and  packing  house  em- 
ployees has  been  set  by  Federal  Food 
Commissioner  Ralph  P.  Merritt  at 
35c  an  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day,  with 
time  and  one-fifth  for  overtime,  in- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays.  This 
agreement  has  been  accepted  by  can- 
ners  and  workers  and  is  in  effect 
from  June  4,  1918,  to  May  1,  1919. 

Irrigate  Beans  Before  Planting. 

In  planting  beans  after  grain  hay, 
the  Onstott  Brothers  in  Butte  county 
noticed  that  where  people  irrigated 
after  planting  the  beans  the  ground 
dried  out  and  cracked.  The  beans 
could  not  be  cultivated  closely  on 
account  of  clods  tearing  out  the 
plants.  They  irrigated  just  before 
working  the  ground  fine,  and  planted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Grain  Harvest  On. 

Grain  harvesting  is  in  full  sway. 
One  man  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
recently  offered  $13.50  per  day  for 
a  harvester  tender  and  $10  for  an 
experienced  sack  sewer.  Grain  in 
the  Dixon-Davis-Vv'oodland  section 
seems  generally  a  good  stand,  but 
short  and  light  weight.  A  number 
of  fields  will  not  be  cut  at  all,  but 
simply  hogged  off. 

Corn  Binders  Save  Man  Power. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  the 
economy  of  man  power  gained  by 
using  corn  binders  when  cutting  corn 
for  fodder  or  silage.  The  economy 
comes  in  cutting  and  still  more  in 
handling  the  stalks.  It  is  desirable 
to  investigate  the  various  makes  and 
order  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
machines  are  needed. 

Clods  and  Weeds  Irrigate  Air. 

It  is  economical  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  weeds  on  summer-fallowed 
land--not.  If  your  summer  fallow 
is  weedy  or  cloddy,  remember  that 
the  only  advantage  in  letting  it  lie 
idle  a  year  is  to  save  that  year's 
moisture  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
Clods  and  weeds  are  great  pumps  to 
irrigate  the  atmosphere. 

Fifty  Varieties  of  Eucalyptus. 

As  many  as  50  varieties  of  euca- 
lyptus have  been  tried  out  by  Leon- 
ard C«at*s  of  Morgan  Hill.    A  num- 


ber of  them  wouldn't  stand  the  cli- 
mate, but  those  left  reveal  unex- 
pected glories  of  this  graceful  spe- 
cies. Mr.  Coates  has  made  several 
eucalyptus  shipments  to  Florida  and 
also  recently  shipped  some  hardy 
varieties  to  Washington  State.  His 
eucalyptus  exhibit  took  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific. 

Wild  Mustard  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  mar- 
ket for  common  mustard  seed,  and 
where  can  I  sell  them?— M.  V.,  Ca- 
yucos,  Cal. 

The  Lompoc  Produce  and  Real 
Estate  Co.  of  Lompoc  handles  all 
kinds  of  mustard  seed,  including  wild 
mustard. 

Beet  Harvesting  Machines. 

Several  beet  harvesting  machines 
have  been  tried  out  and  will  be  on 
the  market  for  use  on  this  season's 
crop.  Harvest  labor  scarcity  was 
one  of  the  influences  causing  this 
year's  short  beet  acreage. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  sown 
in  boxes  in  July  will  make  heads  for 
Christmas  and  winter  use.  An  ounce 
of  seed  is  enough  for  400  row-feet. 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 


IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 
OF  POWER  FOR 

IRRIGATION 


Then  again  it  is  the  most 
simple    and  dependable 


Let  us  figure  on  your 
requirements 


VICTORY  MOTOR  CO 

INILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Will  Distribute  to  Farmers  from  1000  Bags  up 


CALCUTTA 


STANDARD  (12  oz.) 
GRAIN  BAGS 

at  26 H c 


Just  arrived  from  India 

S.  OKAMOTO  CO., 


Phone  West  339 


2  122  Fillmore  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  I  H  C  LINE 

GRAIN  MACHINES 

Binders  Headers  Reapers 
Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 
Harvester  -Threshers 

HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Shellers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


(^}HE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
K  man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power,  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 
*  It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
chines be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(bcoratratai) 

BiDinn,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena.  Mont. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Sao  Francisco,  CaL        Spokane,  Wa»h. 

CHAMPION     DEERING     MTORMICK    MILWAUKEE  OSBORNE 
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Field  Crops. 

Grain  harvesting  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  ig  commencing.  The  crop  will 
make  fully  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Farmers  are  urged  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  place  or- 
ders at  once  for  fertilizer  needed 
for  fall  wheat. 

A  larger  acreage  than  usual  is  be- 
ing planted  to  beans  in  Monterey 
county.  Potatoes  were  planted  in 
much  less  acreage  than  usual  in 
that  section. 

Grain  harvesting  is  now  in  full 
swing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
The  yield  is  very  spotted.  The  gen- 
eral estimate  is  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  California 
growers  that  California  Japan  rice 
should  be  given  a  special  classifica- 
tion because  of  its  superior  quality, 
placing  it  in  advance  of  Blue  Rose. 

Yolo  reports  the  prospects  of 
bumper  crops  of  barley  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  county.  Bean  planting 
will  follow  the  barley  harvest  as 
soon  as  the  land  can  be  put  in 
proper  shape. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  wheat  crop  for  this 
year  at  931,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  above  the  normal  and  is  30  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year.  The 
California  crop  is  estimated  at  6,- 
469,000  bushels. 

The  highest  price  recorded  at  Oro- 
ville,  Butte  county,  for  paddy  rice 
for  milling  purposes  was  paid  re- 
cently when  W.  B.  Allison  sold  2000 
sacks  of  paddy  rice  to  the  M.  J. 
Brandenstein  Company  at  $5.77  a 
cental. 

Grain,  hay,  and  truck  crops  in 
Nevada  have  made  rapid  growth 
under  warm  and  favorable  weather. 
Winter  wheat  is  heading  well  and 
spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
are  developing  rapidly,  except  In 
small  acres  not  under  irrigation. 

On  the  islands  near  Stockton  there 
Is  a  large  acreage  in  onions  and 
carrots  growing  for  seed  under  con- 
tract to  Eastern  seed  firms.  The 
bean  acreage  in  San  Joaquin  county 
is  very  large — larger  this  year  than 
last  on  the  islands  and  bottom 
lands,  but  smaller  on  the  uplands. 

The  castor  bean  plant  is  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese  farmer  in  a 
small  way  in  South  Manchuria.  The 
beans  are  generally  grown  as  a  bor- 
der around  fields  planted  to  other 
crops;  being  poisonous  to  cattle, 
they  help  to  keep  livestock  out  of 
the  fields  and  also  serve  as  danger 
signals  to  cattle  herders. 

Returns  received  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  from  894  firms 
and  individuals  engaged  in  canning 
or  otherwise  manufacturing  toma- 
toes, or  about  53  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  reporting  in  1917.  In- 
dicate that  143,282  acres  of  toma- 
toes have  been  contracted  for  thus 
far  this  season.  California's  acre- 
age in  tomatoes  this  year  is  8513, 
the  report  says. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  accounts  agree  that  this  sea- 
son's apple  crop  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  be  a  bumper  one. 

Northwestern  fruit  growers  have 
protested  against  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  increase  of 
25  per  cent  In  freight  rates. 

Peaches,  prunes,  oranges,  and 
grapefruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley have  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  "June  drop"  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  unusually  hot  days. 

Butte  county  prune  growers  say 
they  will  have  a  full  crop  of  extra 
fine  quality  prunes  if  they  can  get 
the  labor  for  the  harvest.  The 
prunes  will  be  harvested  about  two 
weeks  later  than  usual. 

An  announcement  from  the  assist- 
ant In  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  reports  that 
there  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  sec- 
ond use  of  berry  baskets  where  they 
are  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 


G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  announced  that  a 
conference  to  discuss  uniform  quar- 
antine laws  by  all  Western  States, 
including  Florida,  Canada,  Hawaii 
and  Lower  California,  will  be  held 
at  Riverside  next  November. 

Second  to'  Washington  in  impor- 
tance among  Western  States,  Cali- 
fornia's crop  of  apples  for  1918 
promises  to  be  a  heavy  one.  Con- 
ditions in  the  Watsonville  section 
early  in  the  season  indicated  an  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  crop,  larger  even 
than  the  two  and  one-half  million 
box  crop  of  1917.  The  season  is 
several  weeks  late.  The  Sebastopol 
section  will  have  a  lighter  crop 
than  last  year  on  account  of  the 
lower  condition  among  winter  varie- 
ties.   Gravensteins  are  better. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Hot  weather  in  the  Porterville 
district  has  injured  the  orange  crop 
somewhat. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  the  next 
orange  and  olive  crops  in  Califor- 
nia, according  to  a  current  report  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. 


An  estimate  taken  on  lemons  to 
be  shipped  through  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  indicates 
that  the  crop  for  the  year  ending 
August  31  will  be  about  82  per  cent 
of  last  year's  lemon  shipments. 

Orange  growers'  association  In 
Southern  California  are  protesting 
against  an  order  recently  issued  for 
them  to  pack  what  is  known  in 
fruit  circles  as  flat  top  boxes.  The 
swelled  box  of  granges,  customary 
in  California  orange  growing  sec- 


tions for  over  thirty  years,  is  th« 
economical  method  of  shipping  or- 
anges, they  claim. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twtea  tha  Powar  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Size*  2  to  30H-P. --Select  Your  Own 

Tanna  --  Diwt  trom  Fartorj  pticaa.  Wrtto 
TOOT  own  order  Savo  SIS  lo  S200.  rrocnpt 
KMr.ni.nt.  Hignaw  calaloaV'How  to  Jorire 
Rn-ln-i"  FREE-,  bt  return  mall.  PoatpaM. 
|Wr„.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
l-r~4.wl->0£n  Oakland  A.a..  Kanaaa  Clry.  "to. 
|  Today  | /)j h|)  s^pira  Bide     PtttaDarEO,  Pa. 


Honey  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Ne«90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


1>.  D.  Cholfwrr 
of  Chico.  Cal. 

Agent  for 
Butte  County. 


1918  MODEL  FAB  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PREVIOUS 
MODEL. 

Improvements : — First — I  hare  added  a  circulator 
'he  dipper  whereby  boiling  water  (heated  by  an 
improved  oil  burner)  is  constantly  cir- 
culated between  circulator  and  dipper 
thus  solving-  the  hot  water  problem. 
Second — I  have  installed  an  extra 
speed    attachment    making  it 
possible  to  speed  »p  or  down 
as  the  condition  oi  the  prunes 
demands.   Hard  prunes  require 
more     sealtnnpT  aod 
must  remain  in  the 
hot  water  longer  than 
soft  ones. 

A  call  and  inspec- 
tion will  convince  you 
that  this  dipper  and 
grader  is  second  to 
none  on  the  market. 

F.J.YANDLE, 

Inventor 
and  Manufacturer 
303  THIRD  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


H&KE  JOHN  DEERE  XEED  BED  J 
BEHIND  YOUR  TRACTOR 

THERE  is  a  distinctive  quality  in  John  Deere  seed  beds  that  makes 
them  especially  satisfactory.  Farmers  everywhere  have  recognized 
this  quality  for  many  years.  Wherever  you  go  in  farming  sections — 
in  all  kinds  of  soil — you  will  find  John  Deere  seed  beds. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  the  thorough  John  Deere  seed  beds  as  it 
is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are  "just  fair". 

You  can  make  them  behind  your  tractor  with  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. 

From  your  John  Deere  dealer  you  can  get  the  size  of  each  of  these  seed 
bed-makers  to  suit  your  tractor.  See  him,  and  then  do  what  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  most  satisfactory — make  John  Deere  seed  beds. 

JOHN  &DEEKE  TRACTOR  PLOW 


Sizes  2,  3  and  4 
Bottom  s 


Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms— the 
world's  standard  for  80  years  because  of 
their  better  seed  bed-making,  and  wear- 
ing qualities.  Bottoms  reach  full  depths 
immediately  and  stay  in  the  ground 
at  full  depth  while  plowing.  High 
and  lever  power  lift — always  dependable 

—  no  chains  or  sprockets  about  lift  me- 
chanism. Quick  detachable  shares — 
strong,  close-fitting  and  time-saving. 
Beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 


JOHN&DEERE  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


Doable  Action  Pony  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

Exceptionally  strong,  light  draft  and 

flexible.    Double  bar  gang  frames  with  heavy  tie 
plates.  Strong,  high-arched  connections  between 
front  and  rear  sections— quick  turns 
are  easily  made.    Pull  of  rear  sec- 
tion is  direct  from  center  of  disc  bear- 
ings.   Patented  oscillating  scrapers  can 
locked  either  on  or  off.    This  harrow  is 
adapted  for  any  make  of  light  tractor.  For 
heavy  tractors  get  the  John  Deere  Doable  Action 
Heavy  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. 


Sizes 
8,  9  and 
10  Foot 


Ask 

Package 
DH-2  24 


Tell  us  what  implements  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  our  big  book 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them.  "  , 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOH\  DEERE  PLOWS 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 
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Grapes. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  grape 
standardization  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Merced,  June  27. 

Stanislaus  county  has  more  bear- 
ing grape  vines  this  year  than  ever 
before  and  reports  from  all  sections 
indicate  better  than  an  average 
yield.  Buyers  have  been  bidding 
briskly  for  the  crop.  Prices  offered 
for  Malagas  have  reached  $40  in 
some  cases  in  the  Lodi  section  and 
$30  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 

Miscellaneous. 

Honey  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$50,000  has  been  recently  shipped 
from  Lindsay. 

California's  newest  food  product, 
evaporated  vegetables,  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  a  staple  product. 

Permits  for  the  establishment  of 
two  large  irrigation  systems  in  Sut- 
ter county  at  a  total  cost  of  $683,- 
000  have  been  issued  by  the  State 
Water  Commission. 

The  water  was  turned  into  the 
canal  of  the  Tracy  Irrigation  Project 
last  week.  A  considerable  acreage 
has  been  prepared  and  will  be  put 
into  summer  crops,  Sudan  grass, 
sorghums  and  beans. 

San  Joaquin  county  has  been  or- 
ganized for  fire  protection  under  the 
plan  devised  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Volunteer  fire  brigades  have  been 
established  at  Farmington,  Locke- 
ford,  Linden  and  Escalon,  the  lead- 
ing grain-growing  districts. 

In  recognition  of  pledges  by  pa- 
triotic threshermen  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting waste  of  grain  during  har- 
vest and  threshing  operations,  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  now 
issuing  membership  certificates  to 
those  enrolled  in  this  conservation 
measure. 

The  State  Land  Settlement  Board, 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  University  of 
California,  chairman,  awarded  3860 
acres  of  land  in  the  first  land  settle- 
ment project  of  the  State  to  sixty- 
seven  applicants.  The  prices  charged 
for  the  land  range  from  $180  to 
$235  per  acre. 

Federal  Judge  Dooling  has  issued 
a  temporary  restraining  order  pre- 
venting the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  from  selling  at  public  auc- 
tion the  properties  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Henry  Miller,  in  order  to 
collect  approximately  $7,000,000  due 
as  an  estate  tax  on  holdings  of 
more  than  $40,000,000. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
designs  to  fix  the  minimum  price  of 
wheat  at  $2  a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  all  points,  it  has  been  announced. 
As  soon  as  a  definite  program  is  de- 
termined upon  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion will  notify  farmers,  grain  deal- 
ers and  flour  mills  as  to  the  exact 
basis  upon  which  the  1918  wheat 
crop  will  be  handled. 

Tulare  county  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  Stanislaus  plan  of  financ- 
ing farmers  who  are  not  able  to 
finance  themselves  in  the  increased 
production  of  foodstuffs.  The  plan 
Is  called  the  Stanislaus  plan,  as 
Stanislaus  county  was  the  first 
county  in  the  State  to  adopt  it.  Un- 
der the  Stanislaus  plan  loans  are 
made  to  farmers  who  have  hereto- 
fore had  no  credit  from  a  fund  un- 
derwritten by  bankers  and  others. 

The  first  offering  of  farm  loan 
bonds  is  announced.  The  bonds, 
which  are  dated  May  1,  1918,  and 
mature  in  1938,  are  redeemable  at 
par  and  interest  after  five  years 
from  date  of  issue.  They  are  being 
offered  at  101  and  interest,  to  yield 
investors  4.75  per  cent  up  to  the 
redeemable  date  (1923)  and  5  per 
cent  thereafter.  They  are  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  municipal  and 
local  taxation. 

The  Watmaugh  district  school  in 
Sonoma  county  makes  the  following 
report  for  Red  Cross  work  and  ser- 
vice. With  a  membership  of  22 
they  have  $14  in  the  treasury;  have 
50  thrift  stamps,  10  war  savings 
certificates,  and  two  Liberty  Bonds; 
have  knitted  46  6-inch  squares; 
have  two  gardens,  87  rabbits,  four 
calves  and  30  goats;  five  members 
have  entered  a  tomato  contest;  $3 
donated  to  Armenian  Relief  Fund. 

The  United  States  Gas  Defense 
Service  has  called  upon  the  Califor- 
nia Peach  Growers  Inc.  to  co-oper- 


ate to  get  the  growers  to  deliver  all 
their  peach  pits  to  shipping  points, 
after  which  the  War  Department 
will  take  full  charge.  The  price 
fixed  by  agreement  at  $7.50  a  ton 
will  be  paid  to  the  farmers  at  the 
peach  company  factories.  These  pits 
are  used  in  gas  mask  construction 
and  perform  very  important  func- 
tion in  connection  therewith. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change fears  a  probable  shortage  of 
10,000,000  boxes  to  handle  the  1918 
crop,  it  is  reported.  In  explanation 
of  the  situation,  box  manufacturers 
say  that  the  No.  1  pine  boards  and 
No.  2  and  No.  3  shop  pine  sells  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West  at  $22  to 
$27,  and  lower  grades  of  spruce  at 
$18  to  $20  there.  These  prices  con- 
trol the  Pacific  box  manufacturers. 
Two  years  ago  the  same  quality  of 
pine  lumber  and  spruce  brought  from 
$5  to  $6  less. 


CALIFORNIA   PEACH   CROP  RE- 
PORT. 


Peach  growing  in  California  is 
confined  principally  to  four  districts, 
Fresno  producing  57  per  cent,  Sac- 
ramento 25  per  cent,  Santa  Clara  6 
per  cent,  and  Southern  California  12 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  condi- 
tion of  peaches  on  June  1  for  the 
Fresno  district  is  70,  the  Sacra- 
mento district  76,  the  Santa  Clara 
district  80,  and  Southern  California 
75  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  making 
the  condition  for  the  State  74,  com- 
pared to  90  last  year,  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  81.  Canning  peaches 
(largely  clings)  show  a  better  con- 
dition than  varieties  for  drying.  The 
indicated  production  of  peaches  this 
year  is  327,550  tons  on  a  green 
basis,  compared  to  a  total  produc- 
tion (December  estimate)  of  353,- 
775  tons  last  year.  Approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop  is  con- 
sumed as  fresh  fruit;  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  dried,  and  the  balance  of 
the  crop  canned. 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay' 


"fwe'^loRj.o's  \as^g&st  V^av  p\v.e  (3700  tons') 

fxS^ST,  FRJM  Tpt  ONTO  T^S  ST/^CK^.TJAE  B/.V.&S  UFTtO 

; 05*  to  ty*  w/k<50^  jb.j<o  f roja  t^s-  oy. to  tv*  v\\& p&\av 

s%*  »t.  Qy.      j*\jc^  Become,  wvr^  pp.-*  oTp*n_  t>tR<yc»\?  To<^ 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking  your  hay,  you  are  toeing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  if  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF  13  MEN. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose.  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  ail 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

"  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sore  Pop  Almond  Roller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  and    Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


The  CHAMPION  of  the  Road 

BRAENDER 

BULL  DOG  GRIP 
NON-SKID 

TIRES 

Won  the  World's  record  on  the  road 
for  Tire  Endurance  in  competition  with 
other  tires — and  still  hold  it. 

Will  stand  up  well  under  all  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  meet  your  fullest 
expectations  on  mileage. 
EQUIP  WITH  BRAENDER, 
— you'll  buy  less  tires. 
"®hr  ©tjre  to  GJie  ®rT 

BRAENDER  Tubes— A  Good  Investment 

To  Prove  It  USE  THEM 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  this  adv. 
and  mail  to  us  to  get  Victory  and  Tube  Folder. 

Mention  of  your  Dealer's  name  and  litho- 
graphed poster  of  Bull  Dog  will  be  mailedtyou 
gratis. 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &'  TlRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Registered  Trademarks 


(  New  York 
Branches  ]  Philadelphia 


(  Ch 


icago 


Distributors  in  practically 
all  sections 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Uaera  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  ox 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


FREE  AUTO  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

The  roads  are  full  of  them — auto- 
mobilists  who  camp  by  the  road 
where  night  overtakes  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  uncommercial  advantages 
of  automobiles  that  they  keep  their 
owners  more  in  the  open  air  night 
and  day.  The  writer  has  been  en- 
joying this  pleasure  as  he  worked. 
He  was  introduced  recently  by  Sec- 
retary M.  C.  Zumwalt  of  the  Tu- 
lare Board  of  Trade  to  the  fre» 
eamping  ground  provided  by  that 
eity.  It  consists  of  a  large  block, 
including  a  number  of  trees.  The 
city  has  piped  water  to  several  hy- 
drants, the  Board  of  Trade  and 
others  have  provided  tables  and 
seats,  a  covered  shade  for  use  in 
shower  times,  several  brick  fire- 
places about  the  grounds,  a  mirror, 
sanitary  toilets,  a  sand  box  for  chil- 
dren, etc.  They  built  a  snug  home 
on  the  grounds  for  a  man  who  keeps 
the  place  tidy  and  supplies  wood  for 
fires  at  nominal  cost.  Auto  travel- 
ers are  invited  to  use  all  of  these 
conveniences  free  of  charge.  Simi- 
lar free  camp  grounds  are  located 
in  Fresno  and  Sacramento. 


TRACTOR  ENGINE  STARTERS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
A  man  can  scarcely  spin  a  heavy 
engine  fast  enough  to  get  a  spark 
on  enough  compression  to  keep  the 
machinery  and  the  magneto  oper- 
ating.* For  this  reason  heavy  trac- 
tors using  magnetos  are  equipped 
with  impulsed  starters.  The  start- 
ers are  designed  so  that  part  of  a 
turn  of  the  engine  will  release  a 
spring.  This  turns  the  magneto 
through  part  of  a  revolution  at  the 
rate  of  hundreds  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  generates  one  spark 
and  the  explosion  it  makes  carries 
the  engine  over  enough  to  get  suc- 
cessive sparks  and  keep  going. 
When  it  is  going  fast  enough  so  the 
magneto  speed  generates  regular 
sparks,  the  starter  jumps  out  of 
gear.  Some  starters  automatically 
jump  into  gear  when  the  engine 
speed  gets  low.  Starters  save  a  lot 
of  cranking  and  cranky  operators 
even  on  small  engines. 


LESS  CARBON. 


Carbon  troubles  are  the  result  of 
too  much  lubricating  oil  in  the 
crank  case  or  of  incomplete  burning 
of  fuel.  The  Incomplete  burning 
may  often  be  due  to  over-rich  mix- 
ture or  incomplete  vaporization  be- 
fore the  explosion.  An  accessory 
called  the  Hoosier  sub-carbureter  is 
made  for  installation  on  any  car.  It 
provides  a  copper  screen  through 
which  the  air  and  gas  mixture  must 
pass  on  its  way  to  the  intake  mani- 
fold. The  screen  is  supposed  to 
break  up  the  particles  of  gasoline 
and  a  separate  air  valve  supplies 
extra  pre-heated  air  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The 
finer  gasoline  particles  vaporize  more 
completely  and  thus  give  more  of 
their  power  to  the  engine  and  leave 
less  unburned  carbon. 


PENNY  WISE.  POUND  FOOLISH. 


A  breeder  of  registered  livestock 
who  has  not  sufficient  help  to  care 
for  his  animals  and  who  works  out 
on  contract  plowing  is  letting  his 


stock  get  disreputably  thin  for  lack 
of  alfalfa.  The  alfalfa  is  on  the 
ranch,  awaiting  only  the  necessary 
water.  A  good  well  and  pump  are 
on  the  ranch,  awaiting  only  the  nec- 
essary power.  But  because  this 
rancher  objected  to  paying  the  fixed 
minimum  charge  for  electricity  when 
he  did  not  use  it  all,  the  electricity 
was  disconnected  and  a  gas  engine 
installed,  with  no  one' on  the  ranch 
capable  of  caring  for  it.  A  stand 
of  alfalfa  is  threatened  with  ex- 
termination and  a  large  number  of 
animals  are  in  such  shape  that  a 
prospective  buyer  would  first  have  to 
recover  from  a  disagreeable  shock 
before  he  could  think  of  investing. 
Sales  depend  on  the  prospective  buy- 
er's frame  of  mind. 


WHY  DIDN'T  THESE  TRACTORS 
WORK? 


A  farmer  took  his  tractor  engine 
apart  and  reassembled  it.  A  crank- 
shaft broke  before  he  moved  it  out 
of  its  tracks.  He  was  sore  at  the 
manufacturer  until  the  latter  sent  a 
man.  who  found  a  piston  ring  broken 
to  a  dozen  pieces  in  the  cylinder 
head. 

An  inexperienced  man  bought  a 
tractor  and  was  not  told  that  the 
radiator  was  made  to  hold  water. 
He  called  up  the  manufacturer  pretty 
soon  and  said  he  couldn't  run  that 
engine  without  overheating.  "Did 
you  oil  it?"  asked  the  manufacturer. 
"I  sure  did.  I  filled  the  whole 
bloomin'  radiator  with  oil,"  said  the 
operator,  who  hadn't  found  out  that 
the  crankcase  needed  that  oil. 


MOVABLE  POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 


We  recently  saw  on  Wm.  Hayes' 
ranch  in  Monterey  county  a  five- 
inch  pump  operated  by  a  25-horse- 
power  tractor  flooding  a  field  pre- 
paratory to  planting.  The  tractor 
was  not  working  hard,  but  it  had 
pulled  pretty  hard  on  a  previous  job. 
according  to  Mr.  Hayes.  He  oper- 
ated a  seven-inch  pump  lifting  about 
1200  gallons  per  minute  ten  feet 
and  forcing  it  through  1400  feet  of 
ten-inch  pipe.  The  tractor  plowed, 
pumped,  harrowed,  etc.,  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  quickly  with  the  least 
man  power. 


NEW  MODEL  AMERICAN  TRACTOR 

The  new  model  15-30  kerosene 
tractor  made  by  the  American  En- 
gine and  Tractor  Co.  of  Charles 
City.  Ia.,  was  recently  tested  ex- 
tensively by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.  The  machine,  new  from  the 
factory,  developed  17  to  20  horse- 
power. It  has  four  wheels,  turns  in 
a  radius  of  about  ten  feet,  weighs 
about  5000  pounds,  is  4  feet  10 
inches  tall,  pulls  three  or  four  plows 
at  two  and  one-third  miles  per  hour, 
has  two  speeds  forward  and  one  re- 
verse. 


In  preparing  feed  for  steers  at  the 
feeding  station  of  the  Oakland  Meat 
Co.  at  Alisal,  Monterey  county,  grain 
straw  and  bean  straw  were  last  win- 
ter run  together  through  a  36-inch 
Smalley  feed  cutter  and  given  to 
steers,  along  with  siloed  beet  pulp, 
to  avoid  the  "washiness"  of  the  lat- 
ter. A  20-horsepower  gas  engine 
operated  the  machine. 


Backed  By  Twenty 
Years  of  Experience 

Every  test  made  in  the  twenty  years  we  have 
been  building  LAUSON  farm  engines  helped  to 
make  the  LAUSON  Kerosene  Tractor  better.  We 
looked  to  the  future — five,  ten  years  ahead,  and 
worked  slowly.  The  LAUSON  reputation  de- 
manded a  tractor  of  unquestioned  reliability. 

To  those  who  know  LAUSON  engines,  we  say, 
"Here's  a  tractor  that  merits  your  confidence  because  it 
comes  from  the  same  plant  as  the  engines  you  have  found 
doubly  serviceable."  To  others,  we  say,  "Try  it." 


ve/At/SOJV 


15-25  FULL  JEWEL 


has  a  powerful  Heavy  Duty  Four-Cylinder  Valvc-in- 
II i  ail  Engine.  It  is  of  medium  weight,  well  distributed  and  built  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  average  farm.  Ample  power  for  3  to  4  plows, 
I  arge  ensilage  cutter  or  24  to  28-inch  thresher.  Burns  kerosene, distillate 
or  gasoline  and  operates  economically.  Note  that  all  parts  are  enclosed 
from  rain  and  dirt — a  great  advantage.  It  is  a  simple,  thoroughly  tested 
and  practical  machine  for  all  farm  tractor  or  belt  work.  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  throughout.  Automatic  type  Steering  Knuckles  enables  siiort 
turns  and  easy  control.  Driving  gears  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Built  up  to  a  standard — not  down  to  a  price. 

Write  us  or  our  distributor  for  name  of  Lauson  i  • 

dealer  in  your  locality. 


THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.    256  M 


St.,  New  HoUtein,  Wia. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  San  Francisco.     Distributors  for  Oregon,  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 

T.  G.  YOUNG,  Distributor  at  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Billings.    I  Wiihingtsa  and  Montana) 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  eatke  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  jn  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Turn  siump  land  into  Money 


HAND  POWER. 

|*1  Stump 
Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  649  182  Fifth  St..  San  Fr«ncisco.  Cal.  «*°*-\ 


Southern  California 
Agents 


128-127  IN.  Los  Anxeles  Street 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


K"  Stump  Puller 
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|.^-Self-oiler 


LUITWIELER 
PUMPS 

TYPES 

Chain  Driven. 
Belt  Driven. 
Engine  Driven. 
Direct  Gear  Driven. 

For  Following  Service 
Irrigation. 

Hydro-pneumatic  pressure 

systems. 
(Manual  or  automatic.) 

OPERATE  ON  10  TO  25  PER 
CENT  LESS  POWER. 


Owine  to  the  great  demand 
for  Luitwieler  Pumps  orders  should 
be  placed  at  once.  We  still  have 
a  few  Hizes  in  stock  lor  immediate 
delivery.  Advance  orders  now  ac- 
cepted for  delivery  in  near  future. 

ASK    FOR  PAMPHLET. 


Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Company 

707-713  North  Main  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  A.  BARTON,  General  Manager. 


1  80  to  4500 

Gallons  of  Water  jg 
per  minute 


Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump  Features 

Efficient  oiling  system. 
Enclosed  shafting. 
Low  speed  roller  bearings. 
Centrifugal  motion. 
Steady  even  delivery. 
Simple,  accessible  parts. 
No  intricate  adjustments. 
All  parts  in  balance. 
No  pit  required. 


Low  Lift  - 


TYPES 

Medium  Lilt  —  Heavy  Duty 


Motor  or  Belt  Driveo 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  25 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,    Los  Angeles 


FLUMES   OR  PIPE  IN  SLOPING 
ORCHARD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  the 
best  irrigation  system  for  our  hill- 
side orchards  is  a  cement  flume  with 
riffles  in  the  bottom  corresponding 
to  galvanized  iron  openings  in  the 
sides.  How  large  a  flume  to  carry 
15  inches  on  a  6  per  cent  grade? 
How  high  should  the  outlets  be 
above  the  bottom?  How  deep  the 
riffles?  Where  can  I  buv  the  forms' 
— A.  L.  H.,  Bishop. 

You  would  get  less  satisfaction, 
shorter  life,  and  more  troubles  from 
a  cement  flume  than  from  cement 
underground  pipe  and  the  cost  of 
installation  will  not  be  seriously 
greater  for  the  latter.  Redwood 
pipe  serve  equally  well  and  almost 
as  permanently.  As  a  miner's  inch 
equals  about  9  gallons  per  minute, 
you  are  delivering  about  135  gal- 
lons per  minute.  Three-inch  pipe 
would  carry  that  quantity  easily  on 
a  6  per  cent  grade.  A  flume  to 
carry  the  same  amount  of  water 
should  be  about  three  inches  across 
inside  and  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
The  riffles  need  not  be  much,  if  any, 
higher  than  the  holes,  which  may 
well  be  level  with  the  inside  bot- 
tom of  the  flume.  We  do  not  know 
of  ready  made  forms,  but  they  are 
easy  to  make  with  lumber.  Bear  in 
mind  the  danger  of  the  flume  crack- 
ing if  it  is  not  on  solid  foundation 
all  the  way. 

A  concrete  mixer  recently  ob- 
served on  A.  L.  Tubbs'  ranch,  near 
Calistoga,  making  twenty-five  8-inch 
cement  pipe  per  hour  was  being  run 
by  three  men  and  a  3  V2  -horsepower 
engine.  The  engine  and  mixer  were 
mounted  on  a  low  truck,  and  a  box 
was  set  convenient  to  dump  the  con- 
crete into  it.  Sixteen  shovelfuls  of 
gravelly  sand  were  mixed  at  once 
with  four  shovelfuls  of  cement  and 
just  enough  water  to  dampen  it. 
The  mixture  should  be  wet  enough 
to  hold  its  form  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  but  not  enough  to  squeeze 
water  from  it.  This  was  tamped 
into  patented  forms,  which  were  im- 
mediately removed  after  placing  the 
pipe  where  it  was  to  set.  Water 
had  to  be  sprinkled  oVer  the  pipe  to 
avoid  their  drying  before  setting, 
but  they  were  ready  to  be  turned 
upside  down  after  24  hours  and 
could  be  laid  underground  in  two 
weeks.  They  weighed  80  pounds 
per  length,  two  feet  long.  The  out- 
fit had  made  some  14,000  pipe  in 
the  past  six  months. 


POWER  NOTES. 


A  farm  motor  truck  was  recently 
observed  pulling  three  hay  wagons 
to  the  field.  The  truck  was  also 
loaded  with  supplies. 

The  F.  H.  Poss  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  three  men  out  visiting 
its  recent  customers  who  have 
bought  Avery  tractors.  These  men 
are  inspecting  machines  and  over- 
hauling those  where  difficulties  have 
been  experienced.  It  is  aimed  to 
have  them  in  first-class  condition  for 
use  when  fall  work  begins  and  to 
help  users  to  understand  their  ma- 
chines. 

The  Yuba  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
transferred  Sales  Manager  W.  H. 
Gardner  and  T.  M.  Hunt  from  the 
San  Francisco  office  to  Mary%ville; 
and  C.  W.  Whitney  will  now  take 
charge  of  sales  at  the  San  Francisco 
office  and  the  export  shipments.  Mr. 
Whitney  reports  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  the  tractor  business  fine, 
but  raw  materials  hard  to  get,  and 
the  factory  still  behind  orders. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTORS 


Model  S-25. 

Never  before  in  the  History  of  the  Industry  has  there  been  such 
Urgent  Demand  for  Efficient  Tractors.  We  have  the  Tractor  to 
meet  the  Requirements,  of  10/25  horsepower,  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  Field,  Orchard,  and  Vineyard.  It  embodies  in  its  Con- 
struction Patented  Features  which  give  it  Unquestioned  Superi- 
ority. It  is  not  an  Experiment.  Years  of  Careful  Study  and 
Practical  Experience  enter  into  its  Production.  All  our  Time, 
Energy,  and  Equipment  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Manu- 
facture of  this  Tractor,  of  one  size  and  model  only.  Avail  your- 
self of  a  Proven  Product,  the  result  of  Years  of  Painstaking 
Effort,  furnishing  Service  Unsurpassed. 

If  you  will  permit  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed, 
convincing  information,  and,  on  request,  will  arrange  for  a  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

Address, — 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

Division  of 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

STOCKTON,  C  A  L. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.    For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
L  eter  or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Price*  n» 
low  tin 
are  eon- 
•iBtent 
with  goad 
quality 
and 
werk- 
manablB 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VIS  ALIA 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  5000  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
garding their  sales,  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  J.  Henry  Meyer  Co.  Ayrshire 
herd  at  Elkhorn  is  to  he  increased 
by  cattle  which  Herdsman  R.  L. 
Hendrie  has  gone  East  to  get. 

The  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  of  Woodland 
has  17  cows  on  semi-official  test, 
milking  three  times  a  day,  besides 
four  on  official  test.  They. 'expect 
to  show  at  the  fairs  this  fall. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.  of  Williams 
has  signified  its  intention  to  show 
Holsteins  at  the  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Gibson  won  first  prizes  on  aged 
herd  and  get  of  sire  among  other 
prizes  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

M.  Leveroni.  who  has  about  1800 
acres  of  land  leased  south  of  Peta- 
luma  and  milks  about  100  cows, 
says  he  does  not  count  on  any  profit 
except  for  about  three  months  of 
the  year,  while  the  grass  is  growing. 

Guernsey  breeders  are  talking  of 
working  up  a  State  Fair  exhibit  of 
calves  sired  by  registered  bulls  and 
out  of  common  cows.  If  the  labor 
situation  permits  and  both  parents 
can  be  shown  with  the  calf,  it 
would  prove  a  great  feature. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Purvine  of  Petaluma 
reports  the  sale  of  four  young  heif- 
ers from  his  purebloods.  He  also 
has  added  two  gilts  to  his  bunch  of 
pureblooded  Duroc  hogs,  bought  of 
J.  E.  Thorpe.  Lockeford,  Cal.  He 
has  a  fine  young  bull.  Imported  Oak- 
land's Prince,  bought  of  Meldnun 
Grey,  New  Mexico. 

W.  B.  Mordecai,  near  Petaluma. 
has  a  nice  bunch  of  grade  Jerseys, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  his 
prize-winning  bull,  Rochette's  Noble 
Duke  125827;  sire,  Rochette  Noble 
96422;  dam,  Fountain's  Golden  Lil- 
lie  271097.  This  bull  he  bought  of 
Hambree  Ore.  Mr.  Mordecai  be- 
longs to  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  Cow 
Testing  Association. 

A.  J.  Welch  of  the  Hidden  Valley 
Farm,  Redwood  City,  is  expecting 
an  800-pound  Guernsey  butterfat 
record  from  Imp.  Acadia  of  Lin- 
wood,  who  finished  a  G22-pound  rec- 
ord February  11  and  started  again 
April  6.  The  first  25  days  she  pro- 
duced 65  pounds  fat.  In  May  she 
made  79.36.  Mr.  Welch,  in  count- 
ing on  her  persistence  at  this  rate, 
has  several  examples  of  persistence 
in  his  herd,  including  Miss  Noble  of 
Edgewater,  who  made  around  36  for 
eleven  months  and  4  2  in  the  twelfth 
month. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  Stanford  Vina  Ranch  has  a 
lot  of  grain  which  will  not  pay  to 


harvest  and  they  expect  to  hog  It 
down. 

Dimmick  Bros,  of  Lemoore  are 
breeding  Model  Wonder,  the  reserve 
grand  champion  Poland-China  boar 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

M.  Bassett  of  Hanford  a  short 
time  ago  had  an  inquiry  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Monrovia 
for  20  Poland-China  gilts  and  a  boar. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Mayfield  sold 
to  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son  of  Morgan 
Hill  a  Berkshire  breed  gilt  so  highly 
fitted  for  the  fairs  that  she  had  only 
one  pig.  She  is,  however,  now  rais- 
ing a  litter  of  ten  fine  pigs.  Blood 
will  tell. 

"Repeater"  might  well  be  written 
into  the  family  name  of  certain 
Poland-China  pigs  raised  by  Hewitt 
&  Hewitt  of  Dixon.  The  sow  had 
nine  pigs,  including  six  gilts.  All 
of  the  gilts  had  seven  or  eight  each 
in  their  first  litter. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son  of  Morgan 
Hill  not  long  ago  shipped  a  regis- 
tered Berkshire  sow  to  Franzi  Bros, 
of  Pt.  Reyes.  She  is  Columbia's 
Model  37th  and  was  bred  by  H.  L. 
Murphy  about  seven  years  ago.  Her 
average  litter  has  been  about  ten 
Pigs. 

W.  H.  Browning  of  Woodland  ex- 
pects to  show  at  the  fall  fairs  some 
of  the  few  Poland-Chinas  he  has 
remaining  and  some  that  he  is  bring- 
ing from  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
These  will  include  a  boar  and  two 
gilts  over  six  months,  gilt  over  a 
year,  and  two  sows  in  the  two-year 
class. 

Among  recent  sales  of  registered 
Berkshires  from  the  F.  B.  Anderson 
Natomas  herd  are:  A  bred  gilt  to 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
Vina  Ranch,  and  boars  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Herzinger,  Havilah,  Kern  county; 
Frank  Talmage,  Dunsmuir;  G.  F. 
Donsing,  Rio  Linda,  and  J.  M.  Hast- 
ings, Natomas  District,  Sacramento. 


Sheep. 

The  Taylor  place,  near  Santa 
Rosa,  of  about  1100  acres,  mostly 
in  the  hills,  has  been  sold  to  some 
Nevada  sheepmen  for  about  $80,000, 
it  is  reported. 

State  Veterinarians  are  attempt- 
ing to  locate  the  source  of  anthrax 
infection  in  Tuolumne  county.  The 
loss  of  ninety  head  of  sheep  from  a 
flock  watered  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne 
county,  has  resulted  in  a  close  in- 
vestigation and  inspection  of  water 
holes,  near  the  town,  from  which  the 
sheep  drank. 

(Continued  on  page  795.) 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigTees  on  application. 

shorthorn  cattle      O  D  7VI O  I\I  H  A  I  P    fO  R.  D.  No.  1 

nrROC-JKRSEY    SHINE    VVlVi'lV^ll  \*\J .     REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 


75  Highgrade  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  75 
10        REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES  1A 

"  Imported  from  Missouri  last  spring.    For  particulars  address 


MILLER  &  LUX 


Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HO  PLAIN  D.  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Prancisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  BuildlnK 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS 

LOCKE  JERSEYS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Saturday,  July  6, 1918 

(Postponed  from  June  27) 

70  Registered  Jersey  Cows  in  milk 
15  Unregistered  Jersey  Cows  in  milk 
40  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

Including  all  of  the  famous  prize  wipners  in  the  herd,  a  wonderful 
lot  of  great  individuals  and  producers. 

IMP.  KING'S  VALET,  veteran  champion  of  many  show  rings,  will  be 
sold,  together  with  35  of  his  daughters. 

BORELLO'S  GOLDEN  LADDIE  will  be  sold,  with  all  of  his  daugh- 
ters, a  family  of  deep,  strong,  built-for-business  individuals. 

14  DAUGHTERS  OF  VALET'S  KING  OF  L.,  all  of  them  in  milk,  and 

they  are  an  unusually  promising  lot  of  heifers. 

THREE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GERTIE'S  LAD,  beauties  and  producers. 

EMPRESS  LASS,  the  great  show  cow  and  producer;  VALET'S 
GOLDEN  BIDDY  OF  L.,  and  all  of  the  other  grand  champions 
and  first  prize  winners  go  to  the  highest  bidder. 

IT  WILL  BE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME 

to  buy  registered  Jerseys  of  this  quality  at  your  own  price  in  California. 

The  large  number  of  bulls  to  be  sold  makes  certain  some  bargain 
prices,  and  dairymen  can  well  afford  a  long  trip  to  make  a  selection  in 
this  sale.  Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuber- 
culin tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest,  pledged  to  absolute 
sale  without  reserve  or  limit. 

LOCKEFORD  is  in  San  Joaquin  county,  7M  miles  east  of  Lodi,  on 
paved  highway.  Parties  from  a  distance  should  make  hotel  arrange- 
ments in  Lodi,  on  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific. 

PLEASE  NOTE— Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cattle  to  be  sold  in 
one  day,  the  sale  will  start  promptly  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  July  6. 

CATALOG  NOW  READY.    WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Auctioneer — Col.  D.  L.  Perry,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.      DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDER  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

And  Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

Rams  and  Bulls  for  sale  in  individual  or  carload  lots. 

A  Few  Choice  Yearlings  and 
Two=Year=OId 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFIELD.  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FAEM  HEEDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


AM  OKDKKKU  to  be  ready  June  24  and 
must  sell  my  hogs,  consisting  of  one  tried 
brood  sow.  bred  lor  third  Utter  to  Meddling 
Wonder,  son  of  I  B  A  Wonder,  S15;  one 
yearling:  sow.  bred  to  same  boar,  $75  two 
February  gilts,  sired  by  Meddling  Wonder 
and  out  of  imported  sow.  $30  each:  two 
February  gilts  and  four  boars  bv  Bis  Bob 
85864,  $25  and  $30  each;  four  weaned  pigs 
Slo  each  All  to  be  recorded.  Transferred 
and  crated  t  o.  b.  S.  P.  or  N.  E.  Allen  M. 
Lester.  <=are  N.  M.  Lester.  Gridley.  Cal. 

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob 
Young  &  Clark,, Lodi.  Cal. 

FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441.  My  Choice  94329.  and 
Long  Nelson  180065:  some  are  being  crossed 
w„  inSl-P^1  J0"11?  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
•nrt  n^L..'  bred  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhitt.  Hanford. 

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs  sired  by 
Cook  s  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types  " 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal. 


™f1DB  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  -makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons 
Lodi,  Cal. 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
ltable.  Write  for  description  and  prices  Dr 
J.  A.  Oawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  county,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.     H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

t>  9'  F^uUB  RAAD  —  Bree<Jer  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  520  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  ~POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
lip.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal 


♦>.BlG  .TIE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck 
Alton,   Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH~~herd  ol  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 

POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt. and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  m  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
lor  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ften.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  months  old.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal 

„5TOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
H  HIT  ES— Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 

Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Escalon,   San  Joaquin  county,  Cal 


ANCHORAGE  FARM.  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire,  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig,  just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS — A  grand  lot  now  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding:  $15  to 
$25  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  Linne,  Cal.. 
near  Paso  Robles.  

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  ,T    Merrill   ft  Son.   Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento.  Csl.  

HOPLANT)  STOCK  FARM — Reentered  Berk- 
shireq      Pricq  on  amplication      Honland.  Cal 

CARRTTTHFRS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfleld,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 

Dnroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  bv  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal.   

DUROC-JERSEVS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  lunior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Job n son.  Nana. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  June  and  Julv 
delivery  of  gilts  and  weanlings.  Farmer's 
prices  on  stock  ?ond  enough  for  any  herd. 
Geo   L   TToHne.  U.  R.  1.  Wlnton.  Cal.  

DOS  HFRMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneek.  TJkiah.  Cal 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres, 
Cal. 


COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS  —  El 
Dorado  County  Duroe-.Ii  rsey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary. 
Placerville. 


KANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham, 
Lancaster.  Cal. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  lor  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  l.Ts  Taxpayer. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROC -JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


DUROC-.IERSEY  weaniin?  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.     A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


SUNNYBROOK    RANCH,    WILLITS.  CAL.. 

offers  their  herd  sire,  "Ruby  Gem  Canary 
Lad."  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  He  is  a 
splendid  animal  in  conformation  and  breed- 
ing, carrying  De  Kol  and  Pontiac  blood,  and 
numbers  many  A.  R.  O.  cows  among  his  an- 
cestors. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose,  Cal,  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.   R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle    and    Berkshire    pigs.     Whittier  State 

School.  Whittier,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  


BREEDER   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.   E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg.  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  nOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,   San  Jose,  Calif.  


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal.   _____ 


WILL  FURNISH  sixty  yearling  calves  to  be 
fed  on  shares.  Box  1120.  Pacific  Rural 
Press.   


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland,  Cal.  


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    MeAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cat. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
blood.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.   


Jerseys. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulls  from 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulls: 
cows  with  records;  all  tuberculin  tested; 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Millpr.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and"  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdaln.  

Onernseys. 

FOUNDATION  nERD~A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 

Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull:  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries."  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  bv  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sal*  A. 
,T.  Welch.  Redwood  Cltv.  Cal.  ■ 

EDOEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


■SERVICEABLE 


Holstein  Bulls, 

Fine  Breeding,  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  are  offering  here  four  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  all  by  excellent  proven 
sires  and  out  of  high  record  A  R.  O.  dams,  whose  dams  are  also  A.  R.  O.  cows  with 
splendid  records.  Never  before  have  we  offered  such  value  as  is  represented  here  at 
such  low  prices.    Just  the  right  kind  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  high-class  dairy  herd. 

No.  1 — Born  July  24,  1917.  Sire.  KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE,  the  sire  of  the 
world's  official  record  butter  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d.  1331.78  pounds,  and 
Aralia  De  Kol  Mead.  1215.20  pounds,  in  one  year  on  strictly  official  test,  both  run- 
ning well  above  4  per  cent  butterfat,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  get  of  King  Mead 
of  Riverside.  Dam.  ARABELLA  E.  2D,  8-13.31  pounds  butter  and  20.405.6  pounds 
milk  in  one  year;  she  is  one  of  ten  sisters  that  have  produced  over  20,000  pounds 
milk  each  and  average  875  pounds  butter  in  yearly  test.  This  bull  is  an  unusually 
fine  individual  and  beautifully  marked.     Price  $400.00. 

No.  2 — Born  April  10.  1917.  Sire,  KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC.  whose  first  daugh- 
ters in  test  have  made  an  excellent  showing.  Sire  of  the  $0,500.00  bull.  KING  KORN- 
DYKE PONTIAC  20TH,  He  is  a  son  of  the  great  King  of  the  Pontiaes  and  out  of  a 
26-pound  three-year-old  half  sister  to  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  Dam.  QUEEN  PONTIAC 
CHARLOTTE,  714  pounds  butter  in  a  year  as  a  two-year-old.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  a  three-quarter  sister  to  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  A 
bull  with  wonderful  breeding' and  a  fine,  rugged  individual.    Price  $400.00. 

No.  3 — Born  December  29,  1916.  Sire,  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  the  sire  of 
MISS  VALLEY  MEAD  DE  KOL  WALKER,  36.81  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  and  1113 
pounds  in  one  year  as  a  junior  three-year-old.  the  highest  living  junior  three-year-old 
of  the  breed.  Dam,  MISS  BLANEY  PONDYKE,  21.53  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  as 
a  four-year-old.  Her  dam  has  27.60  pounds  in  seven  days  and  1008  pounds  in  a  year. 
Her  dam  also  has  a  30-pound  daughter  with  1025  pounds  in  a  year.  Miss  Blaney 
Pondyke  is  sired  by  a  good  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.     Price  $250.00. 

No.  4 — Born  March  26.  1917.  Sire,  KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE,  see  sire  of  No. 
1.  Dam,  MOLLY  KUPERUS  ALCARTRA,  686.61  pounds  butter  in  a  year  as  a  three- 
year-old.  22.21  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  She  is  by  the  same  sire  as  TILLY 
ALCARTRA,  the  world's  record  long-distance  cow.    Price  $250.00. 

If  you  expect  to  need  a  herd  bull  in  the  near  future,  we  would  advise  you  to  act 
at  once,  as  these  kind  are  scarce  and  especially  at  serviceable  age.  Their  pedigrees  on 
request. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp., 

Woodland,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK. FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes, 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORA  BEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES   AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo    Fay.  Sheridan.  Nevada. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.   


•  REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  CaL  ■ 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  


REGISTERED  MILK   AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.    Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND    UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paiclnes  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.   


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers,  and  bulls  for 
sale.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


JACK  LONDON  RANC'H- 

winning  beef  Shorthorns. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt. 


-Breeders  of  prize- 
Glen   Ellen.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal 


REGISTERED  nEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.   Newman.-  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  May- 
field.  Cal.   


SHEEP   AND  COATS. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS  for  sale  or  ex- 
change: highly  bred  wool  producers:  dropped 
last  January:  sired  by  $75  purebreds  and 
from  dams  nearly  so:  stock  In  Stanislaus 
county.  Montgomery  Baggs.  311  California 
street,  San  Francisco.     


FOR  SALE — An  especially  fine  lot  of  pure- 
bred yearling  and  two-year-old  Shropshire 
rams.  Single  or  ear  lots.  Call  or  write  me. 
J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon,  Cal. 


FOR  RALE  —  250  high-grade  ewes  and 
lambs.  Merino  and  Shropshire  cross:  priced 
very  low;  write  for  particulars.  R.  Meyers, 
Los  Mollnos.  

DOR8ETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


ABSORB1NE 

«^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargement*, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.    $2.  50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.  F.,  86 Timjils St., Springfield. Mass. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  C»l  

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Pet.iluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch.  

FOR  SALE — :M0  cues  with  Iambs;  also 
purebred  Shropshire  ewes  and  bucks.  J.  A 
Youngreen,   Orland,  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAX. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP     BROS..     SAN      RAMON,  CAL,  

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshircs. 

CHAS.  KI.MItl.K — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HOUSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED    PERCH  ERONS — Herd  stud. 

first    prize,    reserve   champion.    P. -P.    I.  B., 

ini.">.    John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  

HORSES  AND  MARES  for  sale.  Address 
Thos.  C.  Still,  La  Panza.  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glen 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  3.  OuU- 
ford.  ownere.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
tho  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  street*, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

ELDRRSLEY- FARM — Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle — Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best; 
excellent  individuals;  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware,  Llvo  Oak.  

FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  640- 
acro  homestead  and  adjoining  land  er  Indian 
land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 
Sacramento,  

TOR  SAI.F  lerscy  dairy  cows  and  heifers 

Also  "California  Noble  Peer,"  very  gentle 
registered  bull.  Wm.  C.  Oeste,  Box  183. 
Davis.  Cal.  

HOGS  WANTED — I  want  to  buy  ISO  head 
of  feeders;  mention  price.  Harvey  Beedle- 
man,  Ceres.  Cal. 
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Possible  Scarcity  of  Dairy  Products 

I  Written    for   Pncifir   Rural   PrpNB   by   A.   L.  Ingrbrltnon.] 


Are  we  going  to  have  butter  for 
our  bread  or  will  we  be  forced  to 
use  substitutes?  Is  there  going  to 
be  enough  milk  to  supply  the  na- 
tion's milk  consumers  and  yet  have 
enough  for  butter  and  cheese  mak- 
ing? Not  all  dairy  sections  can  pro- 
duce market  milk,  neither  can  but- 
ter be  made  profitably,  with  the 
present  regulations,  where  whole 
milk  is  bought  by  the  hundred 
pounds  and  sold  for  12c  or  13c  a 
quart. 

Reports  have  come  that  there  is 
Koing  to  be  a  big  shortage  in  the 
milk  supply  by  next  fall — that  farm- 
ers are  selling  out  their  dairies  or 
selling  off  a  portion  of  their  herds; 
that  dairy  cattle  are  being  sold  for 
beef,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  how 
authentic  these  reports  are.  We 
know  there  are  a  great  many  "has- 
been"  dairy  cows  being  sold  for  beef 
every  year — good  dairymen  are  at 
all  times  culling  out  the  poorest  in 
the  herd.  But  is  the  present  report 
of  any  significance  and  are  there 
any  more  dairy  cows  being  sold  for 
beef  this  year  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past  few  years? 

From  the  most  reliable  sources 
and  from  those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  various  dairy  sections  of 
the  State,  we  are  told  that  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  cattle  being  killed  for 
beef  is  somewhat  greater  than  pre- 
vious years.  Not  enough  possibly  to 
affect  our  own  present  needs,  but 
with  the  call  for  food,  and  more 
food,  from  our  sister  nations  the  sit- 
uation may  be  more  serious  than  we 
at  present  are  able  to  realize.  That 
farmers  are  selling  off  their  dairy 
cattle  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
shortage  of  hay  as  to  the  high  prices 
of  all  feeds,  labor  conditions  and  the 
unusually  high  prices  being  paid  for 
beef. 

That  high  prices  of  feeds  have  ma- 
terially affected  the  dairy  situation 
is  evident,  in  that  it  requires  a 
higher  producing  animal  to  make  a 
profit  on  twenty-dollar  hay  than  hay 
that  used  to  cost  $12  and  $15  a  ton. 
It  is  surprising  the  number  of  cows 
this  factor  alone  will  send  to  the 
butcher's  block.  A  cow  may  be  pro- 
ducing just  as  much  today  as  she 
did  two  years  ago,  and  even  though 
the  prices  of  milk  and  butter  have 
advanced  they  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  pace  set  by  the  wholesalers  on 
hay  and  mill  feeds,  and  she  will 
therefore  have  to  be  taken  off  the 
profit  sheet  of  the  dairy  and  sent  to 
the  consumer  as  beef.  As  the  sea- 
sons change,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Food  Administration  to  change  its 
regulations  accordingly.  Stockmen 
will  therefore  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  with  the  present  outlook  for  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  there  will  be  a 
strenuous  effort  made  to  keep  the 
price  of  barley  at  least  20  per  cent 
less  than  wheat. 

The  milker  of  today  is  so  inde- 
pendent — or  whatever  you  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  though  he  cannot  write 
more  than  three  or  possibly  five  let- 
ters in  the  English  language,  namely 
"Joe"  or  "Tony" — that,  like  the  in- 
tricate parts  of  the  finest  watch,  he 
must  be  handled  with  tweezers  and 
a  magnifying  glass  used  to  detect 
his  petty  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
milking  machine,  however,  is  doing 
a  great  deal  toward  relieving  this 
labor  problem  and  we  hope  they 
have  come  to  stay. 

With  beef  and  feeds  higher  than 


ever  and  labor  conditions  growing 
worse  every  day,  we  stop  for  a  sec- 
ond thought  when  we  realize  what 
the  dairymen  are  up  against.  Per- 
haps we  would  be  doing  the  same  if 
we  were  in  their  shoes.  True  enough, 
at  present  prices  most  any  fair-sized 
cow  will  sell  for  just  as  much  money 
for  beef  as  for  dairy  purposes.  But 
let  us  not  accuse  any  of  our  farmers 
of  being  so  unpatriotic  as  to  sell  a 
good  producing  milch  cow  for  beef 
when  there  is  a  place  in  any  and 
every  dairy  for  stich  an  animal.  We 
are  facing  a  period  in  this  era  of 
production  when  the  line  of  con- 
sumption a"nd  the  line  of  production 
are  going  to  come  mighty  close  to- 
gether. The  farmer  will,  therefore, 
from  present  indications,  have  a 
good,  steady  outlet  for  his  product; 
and  not  only  that,  but  if  he  has  the 
kind  of  stock  to  put  him  through 
this  period  of  close  figuring  he  may 
have  the  profit  in  helping  replace 
breeding  stock  which  our  unfortu- 
nate allies  have  been  forced  to  kill 
for  beef  purposes. 


THE  $3,200  BULL. 

Following  his  announced  purpose 
to  breed  the  best  stock  he  could  get, 
R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  would  not 
let  the  other  bidders  beat  him  on 
the  Morris  yearling  bull,  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  Abbekerk,  at  the  recent  Sacra- 
mento sale.  Mr.  Sturgeon  feels  that 
he  did  well  even  at  that  price,  for 
the  bull's  dam  has  twice  made  over 
34  pounds  butter  in  seven  days, 
while  his  sire's  dam,  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke,  was  a  world  record 
row  when  she  made  1085.12  pounds 
butter  and  28,826.4  pounds  milk  in 
a  year.  Segis  Pontiac  Abbekerk's 
sire,  Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke, 
has  13  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  The 
young  bull  himself  is  a  fine,  almost 
white,  very  typey  animal,  with  a 
skin  that  equals  the  best  for  qual- 
ity. With  Mr.  Sturgeon's  high  pro- 
ducing cows  at  home  and  his  de- 
termination to  give  them  and  their 
offspring  every  chance  to  make  high 
records  in  a  county  unexcelled  in 
dairy  opportunities,  this  herd  should 
become  widely  known. 


STATE  FAIR  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

State  Fair  championship  ribbons 
for  dairy  cattle  will  be  increased 
this  year  to  twelve  for  each  breed, 
according  to  Superintendent  of  Ex- 
hibits J.  W.  Kavanagh.  Each  cham- 
pionship will  have  also  a  reserve 
championship.  The  animal  which 
stands  second  to  the  champion  in 
each  class  will  be  eligible  for  the 
reserve  championship  along  with 
first  prize  winners  in  the  other 
classes.  All  champions  and  reserve 
champions  will  be  eligible  for  the 
grand  championship  and  the  reserve 
grand  championship.  This  system  is 
expected  to  encourage  more  compe- 
tition and  greater  satisfaction  among 
the  breeders. 


F.  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  expects  to 
show  at  the  State  Fair,  the  Los 
Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco  live- 
stock shows  twelve  or  fifteen  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  a  full  string  of 
Holsteins  if  he  can  get  the  neces- 
sary help.  The  hogs  will  include 
the  boar  farrowed  in  March,  1917, 
by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  the  National 
Swine  Show  grand  champion.  The 
cattle  will  include  his  young  white 
bull  and  some  fine  young  stock. 


Give  your  cows  summer 
pasturage  next  winter 

Feed  Corn  Silage-that'sthe 
way  to  get  the  big  milk  flow 


Good  corn 
silage  is  the 
greatest  winter 
milk-produc- 
ing food.  Plant 
it  now. 


It  replaces  high-priced  mill  feed. 

Increases  the  milk  flow  10'/r  to  207,. 

Reduces  feeding  costs  20%. 

Keeps  cows  in  splendid  condition  through  the 
winter,  aiding  in  the  production  «t  bet- 
ter calves. 

Solves  the  feed  shortage  problem. 

PLANT  SILAGE  CORN  NOW. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 

Embody  structural  features  which  make  them 
LEAK  PROOF  and  eliminate  the  possibility 

of  spoiled  silage. 

The  selected  materials  and  careful  mill  work 
insure  PERMANENCE.  Twenty  years'  ex- 
perience in  silo-building  is  back  of  the  Ideal. 
You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Ideal  and  find 
it  a  reliable  dividend  payer  for  years  U  come. 

Silo  Catalog  on  Request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

61  Beale  Street      San  Francisco 


This  is  little  Miss  Fowler.  Her  daddy  has  milked  his  30  or  more  cows 
with  the  CALF- WAY  for  the  past  three  years,  besides  doing  his  farm 
work. 

Saves  Farm  Labor 

THE  "CALF-WAY" 

will  milk  your  cows  clean  with  perfect  safety,  saving  you  time  and  money. 
Let  us  figure  with  you. 
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Calf  Way"  Milker 

461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


COWS  WANTED 

Would  like   to  rent  lor  few   months  a   number  of   first-class   Holstem   or  Durham 

cows.    Have  fine  ranch  and  plenty  of  feed.    Write  to 


OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM 


Lathrop,  California 


June  22,  1S18 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS 


FOR  SALE 
Grand  Champion  Bull 

GOLDEN  MAIDEKIN  BOY 

Sired  by  Alva  Lady's  La  Foss 
Boy.  Has  won  blue  ribbon  wher- 
ever shown.  We  believe  this  Jersey 
bulL  to  be  one  of  the  finest  indi- 
viduals ob  the  Pacific  Coast. 

S.  F.  WILLIAMS 
Glenn  California 

Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES 

With  or  without  registration 
papers.  Service  Bulls  from  cowl 
with  yearly  records.  Jersey  fa- 
males.  Prices  right.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

N  H  TOCKF  CO.  Lockeford.  C«l 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. 


W    J    HACKBTT   Ceres.  Cal 


Registered 


Holstein  Sale 

We  will  sell  at  auction 

June  25th  T.X?. 

TWEXTK  YOUNG  BULLS, 
of  fine  type  and  breeding,  the  majority  of 
them  being  ready  for  immediate  service. 
They  are  sired  by  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  PontLacs.  whose  bi*oeding  needs  no 
comment. 

They  are  out  of  good  producing  dams, 
and  their  sire  has  several  .'JO-pound  sisters 
and  others    between  20  and  .30  pounds, 
making  their  breeding  very  desirable. 
WE  WILL  ALSO  OFFER  A  FEW 
FEMALES, 
including  a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis 
De  Kol  Korndyke.  the  37-pound  bull,  and 
two  young  daughters  of   Aralia   De  Kol 
Pontine  Sataaabo. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  our  ranch.  1  Vj 
miles  southwest  of  Corcoran,  on  the  county 
highway. 

W.  B.  eiNN  &  SON,  Owners 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES,  Auctioneers 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-3  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
36  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  6x2  ft..  $10.  For  hot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence: Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957. 
K.   V.   WILSON,        Stockton.  Cal. 


Veterinary  Queries 

|  Answered   by   l>r.   Edward   J.  Creely.l 


Horse  Has  Splint. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine  sad- 
dle horse  that  has  a  splint.  I  blis- 
tered it  when  I  first  noticed  it  com- 
ing. It  stopped  the  growth,  but  it 
has  not  gone  away.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  will  cure  it? — J.  F.,  Lom- 
poc. 

Some  splints  grow  large  and  pro- 
duce no  lameness,  others  again  are 
very  small  and  produce  a  severe 
lameness.  It  all  depends  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  growth.  A  horse  may 
have  a  splint  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  life  and  never  have  any  lame- 
ness. As  long  as  the  splint  does  not 
trouble  the  animal  we  advise  you  to 
leave  it  alone.  If  lameness  results 
later  on,  it  should  be  fixed  with  a 
red  hot  iron.  Then  a  blister  should 
be  applied  and  the  animal  rested  for 
two  weeks. 


Inflammation  of  the  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
was  giving  38  to  40  pounds  of  milk 
a  day  in  the  early  spring,  but  one- 
quarter  of  the  udder  became  swollen 
and  a  small  lump  which  I  had  no- 
ticed before  enlarged  to  about  the 
size  of  two  hen  eggs  and  was  very 
sore.  She  also  fell  off  half  in  her 
milk  and  the  milk  from  this  quar- 
ter became  stringy  but  not  bloody. 
Is  the  milk  good? — E.  L.  W.,  Philo. 

The  animal  has  an  attack  of  mas- 
titis. During  the  active  period  of 
inflammation  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  milk.  It  is  especially  dan- 
gerous to  feed  it  to  calves,  as  intes- 
tinal troubles  are  certain  to  develop. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  it 
alone,  as  surgical  interference  may 
aggravate  the  condition. 

Horses  Have  Mange. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
a  remedy  to  cure  horses  of  mange. 
I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  mange 
cure  and  dip  for  the  last  year.  It 
seems  to  help  it  but  doesn't  cure  it. 
— H.  F.,  Anaheim. 

First  of  all,  clean  all  your  har- 
ness, stalls  and  rubbing  posts.  Wash 
them  with  a  strong  solution  of  sheep 
dip.  Then  clip  the  hair  from  around 
the  affected  part  and  apply  the  fol- 
lowing: Kerosene  oil,  1  ounce;  raw 
linseed  oil,  5  ounces.  Mix  and  ap- 
ply once  a  day,  using  the  palm  of 
the  hand  to  rub  it  well  into  the 
skin. 


Discharge  from  Dog's  Ears. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do 
for  mv  spaniel's  ears?  His  ears  run 
and  the  discharge  is  very  offensive. 
He  shakes  his  head  and  likes  to  have 
it  gently  rubbed. — J.  T.  E.,  Han- 
ford. 

Your  dog  is  suffering  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  caused  by  a 
foreign  body,  most  likely  a  foxtail 
or  wild  oats.  Medication  will  do  no 
good  in  this  case  until  the  cause 
has  been  removed.  We  advise  you 
to  take  the  animal  to  some  veter- 
inarian to  remove  the  foxtail  and 
later  a  mild  antiseptic  should  be 
used.   


Sores  on  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  three  sores  on  the  udder.  They 
begin  with  a  hard  lump  inside  and 
break  out  without  swelling.  I 
squeeze  the  matter  and  blood  out  of 
it,  wash  it  twice  a  day.  It  is  clean, 
but  it  doesn't  heal. — O.  F.,  Clover- 
dale. 

Apply  a^  liberal  amount  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  directly  into  the  sore 
for  a  few  days.  Then  later,  after 
cleansing  the  ulcers  with  warm 
water,  apply  a  powder  consisting  of. 
equal  parts  of  powdered  boric  acid 
and  powdered  alum. 


***e fuller  the 

**ioreyoi* 
^  Heed  a 


Your  need  of  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  pail. 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half -worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  waste,  "cream  slacker"  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  (or  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laved  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
*  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


For  Milking  Machines 

B-K  keeps  rubber  tubes  and  teat  cups  sweet  and  clean.  It  penetrates 
milk  solids  and  makea  milker  parts  easier  to  clean — kills  the  bacteria,  that 
spoil  the  milk 

B-K  leaves  no  taint  or  taste  of  itself — makes  rubber  parte  last  longer — 
does  not  injure  metal — is  the  cheapest  in  actual  use.  Sold  under  absolute 
guarantee. 

Recommended  by  all  MllklnK  Machine  Manufacturers 

B-K  has  been  used  by  thousands  of  milking  machine  owners,  including 
certified  milk  producers,  with  complete  satisfaction  lor  over  six  yearn.  It  ia 
the  original  purifier. 

Get  B-K  today — end  cleaning  troubles  and  sour  milk  lossca.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  B-K.  send  us  his  name  with  your  order      We  have  a 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3432  So.  Dlcklosoa  St.,  Matins.  Wis. 


Send  for  information  —  "trial 
oiler" — and  dairy  farm  bulletins. 


ROSS  SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  SgW&Z&an 


No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 
to  ?reat  but  what 
the  ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 


The  Ron  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 

UFT"  LOW  Sl'KKDyr  fcggqsg.    Z_  I  '  a«s»V  H  work  with  ease. 

'^^lo^rTla^  ^T«sf¥  A     Reasons  for  this  fully  ex- 

are  The  Silo  iMNcrsi^iasauaas^'  /NMBWa^BafeJK  plained  In  ROSS  Cntaloc. 

that  operate  sue-         \  y  I  JBW  ]W  No  limit  toour  guarantee 

cessfully  withl0-20  y  l^T  fW    tKwiiu.se  there  Is  no  limit 

and  12-24  Tractors.  VJ^  ■    to  THE  ROSS. 

For  Jobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhood  work  those  Silo  Fillers  have  no  equal.  Individual  Guarantee 
with  every  machine.  Our  proposition  is  especially  Interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 

THE  E.W.ROSS  COMPANY      Boa  148       SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO       68  Years' Experience 

Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Burning  Straw  Means  Starving  Stock 


Calco  Troughs 

i^isin?  hoers  for  profit  demands  sani- 


Raising  hogs  for  profit  demands  sani 
tary  and  easily  cleanable  drinking  and 
feeding  troughs. 

Calco  Troughs — with  round  bottoms  and 
smooth  metal  sides— are  easily  cleanable. 
Cross  bars  prevent  hogs  lying  in  troughs. 

Made  of  rust-resisting  Armeo  Iron  and 
cast  iron — strong,  rigid,  yet  light. 

The  low  cost  covers  years  of  use  and 
service. 


Diameter 

lOVi" 
It)  VI" 
14" 
14 


Depth 

5-  .-)/lfl" 

6-  3/16" 

7.1  1(1" 

7-  3/10" 


24" 

r:ii" 

24" 
120" 


Other  models  in  same  depth  and  diam- 
eter 40  and  60  inches  in  length. 

Simplv  attach  check  to  this  advertise- 
ment, giving  name,  address  and  size 
wanted,  or  write  for  detailed  price  list. 

California  Corrngated  Culvert  Co. 


WEST  BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


SPECIAL  OFFERING: 


Three  Berkshire  Boars 

Ready  lor  service.  They  are  bred  along-  Rival's  Champion  Best  blood  lines,  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  individuals.  Price,  $50.00.  $60.00.  and  $75.00  each,  resp.  II  interested, 
write  ns  lor  lurther  description. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Prop.  Morgan  Hill,  California 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON         HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


Purebred 


Shropshire  Rams 

FOR  SALE 

These  rams  are  the  result  of  continuous  breeding  of  purebred  ewes 
(formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams  from  the  best  breeders  in  the 
United  States. 

Immediate  delivery  in  singles  or  carload  lots. 

For  further  information  write,  or  call  upon 

P.  0.  Box  21     J.  R.  B I  o  o  m,     DIXON,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Siren  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  further  partlrular*  call  or  addrfWH 

Phone  No.  251-F-2  t~F    itM^VM.MM  el...-  <™„i 


C.  E.  BARN  HART 


Suisun,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANQELES 


»  K  •  P  K  •  JB-K.  -  JB-K. -  JB-K  - S'K  •  B'K  •  JJ-K.  -  »  K  ■  »'K -  P  K.  -  B-K.  •  J3-K. ■  »  K  •  JV K 


Clean  and  Cleat 
as  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 

Thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  with  a  reliable  antiseptic,  once  or  twice 
after  a  cow  drops  ner  calf,  will  give  you  the  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  After-Birth,  etc. 

B-K  is  more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  disinfectants, 
which  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  and  do  not  clean.  B-K  heals  the  uterus  and  vagina  by  cleaning 
and  removing  the  slime  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  more  powerful.  The  applies* 
tion  of  B-K  as  a  douche  is  simplicity  itself. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K — send  us  his  name. 
FREE  BULLETINS — Send  for  complete  information— "trial 
offer"  and  bulletins— No.  52,  Contagious  Abortion— No.  136. 
Calf  Scours. 


General  Laboratories 

3426  3.  Diekinion  Si. 
M.diion,  WU..  (J.  S.  A. 


[Written    for   Paeiflc    Rural    Tress    by  Prof 

Several  communications  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  your  paper  con- 
cerning the  dire  necessity  of  con- 
serving all  kinds  of  feed  roughage, 
but  too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  habit  formed  in  California  of 
burning  the  straw  to  make  cultural 
operations  easier  was  a  wasteful  one 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
value  as  feed  but  because  of  its  value  ', 
in  maintaining  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.     Experts  along  this  line  I 
keep  telling  us  that  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  our  valley  soils  need 
humus  or  decayed  organic  matter. 
Plowing  under  the  straw  will  add 
humus,  but  transforming  it  into  ma- 
nure by  feeding  it  to  animals  first  is 
the  ideal  method.     In  these  times 
burning   straw   is   about   as  unpa- 
triotic as  eating  wheat  bread.  The 
one  will  cause  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  stock  and  the  other  death 
to  liberty.    If  we  had  utilized  our 
vast  straw  material  for  litter,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Europe  and  the 
Eastern    States,   and   returned  the 
manure  to  the  land,  their  would  not 
be  so  much  to  censure. 

Straw  varies  considerably  in  com- 
position and  palatability,  according 
to  the  variety,  whether  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  beans,  etc.  The  time  of 
cutting,  variation  in  climate,  pro- 
portion of  leaf  to  stem,  method  of 
harvesting  and  threshing,  whether 
fall  or  spring  sown,  all  have  their 
influence  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  straw. 

Fodder  is  expected  to  do  two 
things — maintain  the  animal  and  in 
addition  provide  for  growth,  fat, 
milk  or  work.  Only  about  half  the 
constituents  of  bulky  foods  like  straw 
can  be  digested.  The  work  of  chew- 
ing such  a  mass  of  indigestible  fibre 
uses  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
digestible  nutrients,  so  that  there  Is 
only  a  small  amount  left  over  for 
growth,  milk,  meat  or  work. 

This  expended  energy,  although  of 
no  use  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
growth  or  laying  on  fat,  serves  very 
well  to  maintain  the  animal.  This 
is  where  the  great  value  of  straw 
lies.  Maintain  the  animal  with  straw 
and  then  all  other  feeds  of  a  con- 
centrated nature  which  are  more  di- 
gestible will  go  for  production. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making 
straw  more  palatable.  By  putting 
straw  through  a  cutter  and  mixing 
it  with  beet  pulp  or  cut  up  roots  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  weight 
of  cut  straw  to  nine  parts  by  weight 
of  roots  and  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  over  night  a  palatable  feed 
will  be  produced.  The  straw  ab- 
sorbs water  from  the  roots  and  fer- 
mentation results.  Then,  if  prices 
permit,  molasses,  linseed  cake,  cot- 
tonseed cake,  or  some  one  of  the 
many  concentrates  may  be  added  to 
make  the  bulky  material  still  more 
palatable  and  digestible.  Cut  straw 
sprinkled  with  salt  may  also  be  put 
into  the  silo  or  a  bin  and  with  It 
layers  of  any  edible  green  stuff. 
Tramp  firmly  and  a  slow  fermenta- 
tion results,  producing  a  mixture  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months  which  will 
be  readily  eaten  by  all  classes  of 
stock.  Many  and  various  mixtures 
may  be  made  with  chopped  straw 
as  a  basis,  so  we  say  again  don't 
Burn  any  more  straw. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  cereal 
straws  that  of  oats  is  by  far  the 


P.  H.  Kennedy,  University  of  California.] 

most  palatable  and  of  the  highest 
food  value  for  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction. Next  comes  barley,  then 
rye  and  wheat. 


Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Mi-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 
Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 

Does  sway  with  the  risks  that 

necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  Is  not  geiyn-free. 

It  la  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum,  Is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  In- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  c.c.  of  Cutter**)  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  1-  Just  as  efficient 
as  100  c.c.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

But  we  make  the  old  type  serum, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  we  have  siold  several 
million  c.c  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complaint  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  Its  use. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  In  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  n  serum  mny  be 
"clnrlfled,"  or  "clear,**  and  atlll 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter** 
Iteflned  Scrum  la  not  only 
clear  but  It  la  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklet*. 

•  Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter yon  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian,  should 
be  employed.  

l'rlcea. 

Cutter's  ReBned,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog  Cholera  Serum   Is  2V& 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter'a  Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum.  Is  1%  cents  per  c.c 
Cutter's  Hon  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 

is  supplied  at  1V4  cents  per  c.c. 

It  Is  dependable. 

We  prepay  shipping  charges. 

I,et  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourajce  him  to  be 
liberal  in  estimating  the 
nraount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 

lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  fine. 
Should  he  be  prejudiced  In  favor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  i» 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us. 
You  will  get  "Cutters 
promptly,  prepaid. 

Th«  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

{\1    ft.  LUIMHOl 

"The  Laboratory  Thai  Knows  How" 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hor) 
LsncMt  flrrd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKLAND     I  (KM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  W  oodland.  0*1. 
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Livestock  Notes 


(Continued  from  page  790.) 

By  1920  there  will  be  no  terri- 
tory under  quarantine  for  sheep  and 
cattle  scabies,  it  is  believed  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. There  still  remain  under 
quarantine  for  sheep  scabies  ten 
countiea  in  California. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A  consignment  of  300  steers  from 
the  Porterville  alfalfa  ranch  to  pack- 
ers in  Kansas  City  recently  were 
sold  for  prices  which  averaged  $140 
per  head,  against  an  average  of 
about  $110  per  head. 

The  recently  announced  restric- 
tions on  the  consumption  of  beef  do 
not  apply  to  California,  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Idaho 
and  Nevada,  Pood  Commissioner 
Ralph  P.  Merritt  has  announced. 

The  Ormondale  Co.  of  Redwood 
City  recently  sold  two  beautiful  red 
Shorthorn  bull  calves  about  three 
months  old  at  $250  each  to  Senator 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Suisun.  Both 
were  by  the  Ormondale  sire,  Golden 
Goods  Jr.  One  is  out  of  the  Scotch 
cow,  Maplewood  Supreme.  They  are 
brothers  to  the  two  heifers  sold  to 
the  Thos.  Dibblee  Estate  of  Santa 
Barbara  for  $900. 


Horses  and  Mules. 

Twenty  mules  from  the  Doyle 
Stock  Company  of  Woodland  have 
just  been  sent  to  Mills,  Sacramento 
county,  for  Government  work  on  an 
aviation  field.  Sixty-two  mules  had 
previously  been  sent. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  number  of  draft  horses  at 
Davis  from  Oregon.  These  will  be 
shown  at  the  fairs  unless  sold  soon- 
er. They  have  four  registered  jacks 
also  that  may  be  shown. 

Burrell  &  Corey  of  Hanford,  who 
dissolved  partners  last  spring,  are 
both  working  in  the  same  district. 
Mr.  Burrell  continues  with  the  jack 
stock  and  raises  some  mules,  while 
Mr.  Corey  just  trades  in  mules,  etc. 

Harry  Clark,  who  had  charge  of 
the  registered   Percheron   and  Bel 
gian  horses  on  the  Tagus  Ranch  of 
Tulare  is  now  with  Uncle  Sam's  sol 
diers,    leaving   William   Boerlin  in 
charge.     They   have   several  likely 
show  prospects,  including  one  espe- 
cially fine  young  black  Percheron, 
whose    action    is    splendid.  Three 
others  that  may  be  shown  are  the 
three-year  Belgian  Adonis,  the  four 
year  gray  Percheron,  Paulus  of  Pai 
cines,  and  another  Belgian,  Cadet  of 
Paicines.     Two  blacks   by  Londro- 
citos  weigh  1925  and  2000  pounds. 
Two  Shire  geldings  of  beautiful  ac- 
tion have  been  bought  at  five  years 
old  and  just  broken  to  show  at  Sac- 
ramento, Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 1 


GET  READY  FOR  FALL  HATCH- 
ING. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Judges  of  livestock  at  the  State 
Fair  have  been  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: John  E.  Robbins,  a  well- 
known  breeder  of  Horace,  Ind.,  beef 
cattle  and  draught  horses;  Prof. 
L.  A.  Weaver  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
swine.  The  poultry  judges  will  be 
R.  B.  Moore  and  W.  S.  Russell. 

The  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  is  now  organized  and 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  to 
hold  a  great  livestock  exhibit  from 
November  2  to  10.  Jos.  E.  Painter 
of  Denver  will  be  the  manager  and 


The  rather  cold,  late  spring  has 
been  responsible  for  a  large  mortal- 
ity among  chicks  than  is  usual  in 
this  State.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  eggs  have  not 
been  as  good  to  hatch.  Possibly  this 
fault  is  due  to  weather  conditions 
also,  but  I  am  a  little  inclined  to 
think  the  feeding  has  been  more  at 
fault  in  this  respect.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  fault,  the  facts  stand 
out  stark  and  naked  that  we  have 
not  got  the  number  of  chicks  nec- 
essary to  keep  things  going.  Hap- 
pily, in  California  we  can  always 
remedy  such  a  matter  as  this  when 
we  are  once  aware  of  it  and  find 
that  it  not  only  concerns  ourselves 
but  all  other  breeders.  One  of  our 
largest  hatchers  complains  that  eggs 
have  been  very  poor  for  hatching 
this  year  and  that  orders  which 
should  have  been  filled  one  month 
ago  are  still  waiting  to  be  filled,  and 
the  odds  are  against  them  being 
filled  at  all  until  the  fall  hatching 
begins. 

Those  who  intend  to  hatch  more 
chicks  in  the  fall  should  be  prepar- 
ing for  it  now  by  separating  all 
males  and  feeding  hens  and  males 
for  a  separate  purpose,  seemingly, 
though  for  the  same  in  the  end. 

As  the  male  birds  are  removed 
from  the  breeding  pens  they  should 
be  thoroughly  dusted  and  their  legs 
greased  with  mutton  fat  in  which  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  have  been 
mixed  in  while  the  fat  was  in  a 
liquid  state.  This  keeps  the  legs 
and  feet  supple  and  prevents  scaly 
leg.  Mutton  fat  is  penetrating  with- 
out being  sticky;  that  is  the  best  rea- 
son for  using  it.  A  male  bird  that 
has  been  allowed  to  get  scaly  leg 
should  be  sold  for  table  use,  no  mat- 
ter how  valuable  he  may  be.  The 
best  remedy  for  that  trouble  is  pre- 
vention, and,  when  too  late  for  that, 
give  him  the  axe. 

Feed  all  male  birds  intended  for 
use  in  fall  hatching  plenty  of  good, 
succulent  green  feed  and  all  the  oats 
soaked  or  sprouted  they  will  eat  and 
a  little  good  mash;  egg  mash  will 
do.  See  that  they  are  supplied  with 
fresh  water  and  grit  and  once  a 
week  give  a  feed  of  fresh  meat,  if 
it  can  be  had. 

For  the  hens  take  away  all  ani- 
mal food  and  cut  down  the  mash  to 
a  minimum;  give  green  feed  and 
oats  dry  or  sprouted,  milo  or  any 
other  grain  on  hand,  but  do  not 
crowd.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
hens  in  good  laying  condition  while 
not  giving  the  ingredients  that  will 
compel  laying.  The  hens  need  a 
season  of  rest,  but,  mind,  any  starv- 


just  a  few  days  old  turned  loose  in 
November.  Hatching  can  be  con- 
tinued until  the  hens  go  into  heavy 
molt,  when  it  is  not  profitable,  as 
the  eggs  will  not  run  very  high  in 
fertility,  neither  will  the  chicks  be 
very  strong. 

I  always  found  the  first  two  or 
three  hatches  that  come  off,  after 
the  males  and  hens  had  been  rested 
and  fed  right,  to  be  the  best  and 
strongest  chicks  of  the  season,  but 
later  the  chicks  got  weaker. 

As  the  weather  will  undoubtedly 
be  warm  when  you  commence  sav- 
ing eggs  in  August,  see  that  you 
have  a  cool  place  to  store  them  in, 
free  from  foul  odors  or  strong  odors 
of  any  kind,  for  eggs  are  absorbent 
and  even  onions  have  been  known 
to  injure  the  flavor  of  eggs  when 
kept  in  the  same  room.  While  the 
odor  of  onions  may  not  injure  the 
fertility,  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side  by  keeping  out 
every  possible  thing  that  may  affect 
them. 

About  that  time  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  eggs  will  be  eggs.  For  once  in 
the  history  of  poultrymen  those  who 
have  a  good  lot  of  pullets  coming 
on  about  September  and  October  will 
be  in  clover  all  right.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  eggs  held 
their  own  as  they  have  this  year, 
and  with  this  shortage  everywhere 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  relapse  into 
old  conditions. 

Our  brave  defenders  will  soon  be 
coming  home  to  convalesce  and  they 
must  have  eggs  and  chicken.  They 
are  not  striking  for  more  pay  or 
shorter  hours,  so  the  least  we  can 
do  for  them  is  to  have  those  things 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
build  them  up  in  health  and 
strength.  Everybody  who  can  should 
get  out  one  or  two  hatches  of  early 
fall  chicks  to  meet  the  coming  need. 

Later  I  will  tell  you  how  to  feed 
to  keep  up  the  hens'  strength  and 
also  how  to  raise  good  fall  chicks; 
but  the  idea  now  is  to  get  the  males 
separated  from  the  hens  so  that 
both  of"  them  can  be  resting.  Any 
extra  males  not  needed  for  breeding 
pen  should  be  disposed  of  right 
away.  It  will  be  a  saving  in  feed 
and  a  much  greater  saving  in  eggs, 
for  eggs  that  are  sent  to  market  in 
hot  weather  from  yards  with  males 
in  are  really  never  good.  Immedi- 
ately they  are  moved  around,  as  in 
shipping,  no  matter  how  fresh  they 
are,  deterioration  commences.  The 
germ  is  simply  waiting  for  heat  and 


motion  to  start  it  to  action,  and 
thousands  of  eggs  every  year  are 
sent  to  market  for  consumption  that 
are  sold  at  a  loss  to  somebody  owing 
to  this  deterioration.  With  no  males 
present  eggs  can  be  safely  shipped 
after  being  held  a  longer  time,  so  it 
pays  to  "swat  the  rooster." 


Postal  employees  must  not  accept 
live  day-old  chicks  for  insurance  or 
transmission  C.  O.  D.  according  to  a 
ruling  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  isruo. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Exclusively 

"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  No  more  baby 
chix  for  sale  before  September  1st.  Hatch- 
in?  eggs  from  select  matinge.  half  price.  Or- 
der early.  Rosedale  Poultry  Farm,  Motor 
Route  A.  B.  183A.  Ceres,  Cal.  


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog   free.     Chas.   H.   Vodden.   Box  396, 

Los  Gatos,  Cal . 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds — Hatching  eggs  now  at  half  price  from 
220-egg  record  layers;  one-year-old  male  birds 
half  price.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruitvale,  Cal.   


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor    Incubator   Co..    1378    Market  street, 

San  Francisco. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  em 
our  specialty;  also  Collie  dogs.  John  Q. 
Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pi?eons.  Wm.  A.  French.  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps.  

ALBERT  M.  HART.  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys.  

RABBITS. 


"A  FORTUNE  IN  RABBITS" — Have  raised 
the  price;  we  will  pay  to  $8  per  pair;  want 
you  to  raise  them  for  us;  send  stamp  for 
particulars.     H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 


>Kc  devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devils  Dust  Has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  have 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 
lice  and  mite*. 

Why  cipcrml  wits  mV  butficd  "dtp*"  *•"» 
tm  kw«  Drvib  Did  do  Iftf  work.  Haro- 
Iru  to  Poultry,  Stock  or  PUob. 

Sold  EiefTwhm  GLOBE  MILLS  b*  Anpb 


DEVIL5  DUST 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

Ik  &m  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
<y  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

^»vCHICr\ENS  FROM 
PsaSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


is   this  week   preparing  headquar 

ters.     Nearly  a  block  of  land  has   ing  process  will  be  likely  to  throw 

them  into   a  molt,   so  give  plenty 


been  secured  at  Eleventh  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  near  the  heart  of  the 
San  Francisco  business  district, 
where  temporary  buildings  will  be 
erected.  The  premium  list  will  be 
out  some  time  next  month  and  will 
carry  nearly  $30,000  worth  of  prize 
money.  Following  are  the  classifi- 
cation committee:  Messrs.  Foster, 
Gable,  Henderson,  Tichenor,  Cun- 
ningham, Nares,  Van  Norman,  Jas- 
tro  and  Painter.  While  the  board 
of  directors  number  21,  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  will  really  man- 
age the  show.  This  committee  are: 
W.  T.  Sesnon,  C.  K.  Macintosh,  M. 
H.  Esberg,  F.  L.  Washburn,  A.  B. 
Hale,  Vanderlyn  Stow  and  E.  J. 
Depoe. 


molt 

to  eat  but  withhold  the  forcing  ma- 
terial. 

About  the  middle  of  August  put 
the  males  back  in  the  breeding  pens 
and  you  can  ' have  chicks  out  by  the 
middle  of  September  that  will  thrive 
and  make  early  layers  and  good 
broilers.  All  through  September  and 
October,  sometimes  even  up  to  Christ- 
mas, chicks  can  run  outdoors  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State  and  all 
winter  in  the  southern  part.  It  de- 
pends on  the  time  the  fall  rains 
strike  the  north,  but  I've  seen  chicks 


oilifigPoitits 

— are  vaporizing  points.  In  Red  Crown 
gasoline  they  form  a  continuous,  uniform 
chain — giving  steady,  dependable  power. 
Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPAKT 

(California) 


v  Gasoline 
fQuaffi? 
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Mr*.  Rest' 6  Setter. 


OUTDOOR  WORK  CLOTHES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  This  year, 
when  so  many  women  are  going  to 
do  outdoer  work,  it  is  important  that 
they  hare  comfortable  clothes  to 
work  in.  Those  women  who  go  out 
in  organized  bodies  will  probably 
wear  a  uniform,  but  that  will  not 
bp  of  interest  to  the  woman  who  is 
just  going  to  help  on  her  own  home 
place.  For  these  women  the  stores 
show  some  really  attractive  gar- 
ments Of  course,  there  is  the 
bloomer  overall  that  came  out  some 
seasons  ago,  but  this  year  there  are 
suits  of  chambray,  where  the  trous- 
ers are  of  stripes  and  the  coats  of 
plain  color,  as  well  as  the  suits  of 
khaki-colored  cloth.  These  khaki 
suits  may  be  worn  with  puttees,  giv- 
ing you  a  quite  military  air. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  en- 
joy the  trouser  suits  there  are  khaki 
skirts  and  blouses,  the  skirts  being 
short  and  scant  enough  to  be  well 
out  of  the  way  Sturdy  shoes  with 
either  puttees  or  leggings  give  the 
needed  protection  to  your  feet. 

WHITE   SHOES    POPI  I.Alt 

The  popularity  of  low  shoes  con- 
tinues. •  white  and  mahogany  brown 
being  the  favorites.  At  this  time  of 
year  we  see  many  white  shoes — for 
dressy  wear  the  higher  heel  and  nar- 
rowing toe,  for  walking  the  mili- 
tary heel  and  for  sports  the  low 
heel  with  the  fancy  stitching  on  the 
vamp.  There  are  many  good  cleans- 
ers on  the  market  and  shoes  may  be 
cleaned  each  night  with  no  more  ef- 
fort than  is  required  to  wash  your 
face,  and  be  ready  for  wear  the  npxt 
morning. 

Many  of  the  high  shoes  have  cloth 
tops  in  either  button  or  lace  models 
and  they  are  shown  in  either  con- 
trasting or  harmonizing  colors. 

<»OTTON  BATHING  Si:iTS. 

The  stores  are  showing  a  nice  line 
of  bathing  suits  and  accessories, 
bathing  caps,  shoes  and  stockings. 
Plain  cotton  suits  in  the  popular 
mannish  styles  may  be  purchased 
from  $2  up — the  wool  suits  naturally 
come  considerably  higher. 

Sleeveless  coats  are  still  popular 
and  the  newest  idea  in  silk  sweat- 
ers is  a  buttonless,  open  front, 
sleeveless  sweater  worn  with  a  sash. 

NHVt  KMTTIMi  BAGS. 

Knitting  bags  continue  to  be 
shown  in  new  designs,  but  much 
smaller  than  formerly.  The  huge 
bag  that  was  big  enough  to  carry 
home  vegetables  in  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  nobbier,  neater  article. 
Everyone  carries  one.  of  course,  for 
everyone  knits,  but  the  bags  for 
socks  are  very  trim  and  small.  I 
saw  one  the  other  day  made  of  a 
gay  cretonne;  the  bottom  was  made 
aver  a  rather  small  embroidery  hoop 
and  the  sides  were  not  over  six  at 
eight  inches. 

NOT  PLOUNI  IN(.s 

Ruffled  and  tucked  net  flouncing, 
45  inches  wide,  is  shown  for  dainty 
dresses.  It  may  be  purchased  in 
narrower  widths  as  well  and  makes 
a  most  dainty  skirt  for  a  girl's  dress 
with  very  little  work.  Use  either 
net  or  thin  China  silk  for  a  founda- 
tion. 

The  fur  stores  are  running  their 
usual  advertisements  about  the  care 
of  furs  for  the  summer  season.  They 
store  them  in  refrigerated  storage 
vaults,  where  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger of  moths  destroying  valuable 
Bkins.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


PUTTING  UP  CURRANTS. 


Currant  jelly  is  so  easy  to  make, 
so  sure  to  jell  on  account  of  its 
high  pectin  content,  that  no  es- 
pecial recipe  is  necessary  for  its 
manufacture.  The  same  general 
rules  that  govern  all  jelly  making 
must  be  observed  and  success  is  as- 
sured. 

Bar-le-Duc  currants  are  an  article 
of  commerce  that  command  a  high 
price,  due  largely  to  the  labor  in- 
volved in  preparing  them.  But  they 
may  be  made  at  home  if  one  has  the 
time  to  give  in  their  preparation. 
The  seeds  are  removed  from  the  cur- 
rants, without  mutilating  the  fruit, 
by  cutting  a  small  slit  in  the  side 
of  each  currant  and  removing  the 
seeds  with  a  needle.  After  this  is 
done,  weigh  the  currants  and  take 
an  equal  amount  of  honey.  Bring 
the  honey  to  the  boiling  point,  add 
the  currants,  allow  them  to  cook 
gently  for  two  or  three  minutes  or 
until  the  skins  are  tender.  If  the 
honey  grows  thin,  remove  the  cur- 
rants and  reduce  the  syrup  to  the 
desired  consistency  and  then  add  the 
currants.  Currants  may  be  pre- 
served in  this  same  way  without  re- 
moving the  seeds,  but  the  preserve 
is  not  so  delicate.  If  honey  is  not 
obtainable,  a  sugar  syrup  may  be 
used;  but  it  is  much  more  pa- 
triotic to  dispense  with  sugar  when 
possible. 


DELICIOUS  SAUCES. 

DOUBLE  WHITK  SAUCE. 

Melt  2  rounding  tablespoons  but- 
ter, add  2  rounding  tablespoons  flour. 
Mix  thoroughly;  add  1  cup  milk, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  cook 
until  smooth  and  very  thick.  This 
is  used  in  croquettes,  tomato  cream 
sauce,  etc. 

BOG  s\l  CE. 

Make  a  white  sauce,  then  add 
sliced,  chopped  or  grated  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  get  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

MAITKK  D'HOTEL  BUTTEB. 

Cream  an  ounce  of  butter  (one 
rounding  tablespoonful ),  add  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  pepper,  1  teaspoon  chop- 
ped parsley  and  1  tablespoon  lemon 

juice. 

TARTAR  SAUCE. 

To  any  good  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing  add  chopped  parsley,  sour 
pickles,  olives  and  capers  (any  or 
all  of  these);  stir  in  one-third  vol- 
ume of  whipped  cream.  Serve  on 
small  dishes. 


USE  OF  BARLEY  FLOUR. 

Give  barley  ftrfiir  a  trial,  but  do 
not  buy  in  too  large  quantities,  for 
it  does  not  keep  as  well  as  wheat 
flour.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for 
hot  breads  and  can  be  used  wholly 
for  them,  while  in  a  yeast  bread  it 
cannot  be  used  in  such  a  proportion. 
So  that  with  the  present  wheat 
shortage  it  is  desirable  for  the 
housekeeper  to  use  less  yeast  bread 
and  more  of  the  quick  breads. 
QUICK  BISCUITS. 

Two  cups  barley  flour,  Vfc  teaspoon 
salt,  2  tablespoons  fat.  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2/3  cup  milk. 

BARLEY  SHORTCAKE. 

Two  cups  barley  flour,  4  table- 
spoons fat,  1  teaspoons  salt,  1  cup 
milk,  6  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  a  sheet,  split,  butter  and 


serve  with  fresh  berries  or  other 
fruits. 


CORNMEAL  DESSERTS. 


COBNMEAIi  PUFFS, 

'  One  quart  milk,  %  cup  cornmeal, 
4  tablespoons  syrup,  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  3  eggs.  Bring  milk  to  boil, 
stir  in  meal,  syrup  and  nutmeg  and 
boil  5  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
Allow  mixture  to  cool,  then  stir  in 
the  well-beaten  eggs.  Place  in  cus- 
tard cups  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  30  minutes.  Serve  with  lemon 
sauce  or  fresh  fruit  sauce.  This 
same  recipe  may  be  used  in  making 
a  large  pudding  in  a  pan,  cutting  it 
to  serve. 

CORN  SHORTCAKE. 

Make  an  egg  cornbread,  All  2  oiled 
layer  cake  pans  Vt  full  and  bake. 
Turn  out,  butter  and  pile  with  ber- 
ries that  have  been  cut  in  half  and' 
allowed  to  stand  covered  with  sugar. 
Shredded  pineapple  or  stewed  fruit 
may  be  used.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
either  plain  or  whipped. 

COKN  SPLITS. 

Bake  a  thin  egg  cornbread.  Be- 
fore putting  in  the  oven,  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  Allow  it  to  cool,  then 
split  with  a  sharp  knife  and  spread 
with  currant  jelly  or  orange  marma- 
lade. Cover,  cut  in  squares,  and 
pile  sandwich  fashion.  Serve  as 
soon  as  made. 


CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation 
designating  1918  as  Baby  Year  has 
aroused  much  interest.  All  mothers 
are  urged  to  make  appointments  at 
their  nearest  health  center  for  all 
children  under  six  years  of  age. 
There  they  will  be  measured  and 
weighed,  not  only  now,  but  twice 
more  during  this  year — in  November 
and  again  in  March,  1919,  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Children's  Year. 
These  conferences  are  free  and  are 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  keep  the 
small  children  well. 

In  connection  with  this  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  preparing 
a  new  feature  for  the  coming  State 
Fair,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Better  Baby  Conference. 

The  committees  are  composed  of 
women  prominent  in  the  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations,  working  with 
women  physicians  over  the  State. 


GENERAL  KNITTING  DIRECTIONS. 

Socks  should  be  knitted  loosely 
and  elastic;  stitches  should  not  be 
cast  on  too  tightly. 

Knitting  should  be  done  evenly 
and  joining  should  be  done  by  splic- 
ing or  by  leaving  two  or  three 
inches  at  each  end  of  the  yarn  to 
be  darned  in  carefully. 

All  knots,  ridges  or  lumps  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  especially  in 
socks,  as  they  are  liable  to  blister 
the  feet. 

Wash  and  press  socks  when  done, 
tack  together  at  the  top  only, 
through  one  side  of  each  sock. 


OATMEAL  BETTY. 

Two  cups  cooked  oatmeal,  4  cups 
apples  cut  small,  %  cup  raisins,  % 
cup  sugar,  *4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  % 
cup  molasses.  Mix  and  bake  for  hi 
hour.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Any 
dried  or  fresh  fruits,  dates  or  ground 
peanuts  may  be  used  instead  of  ap- 
ples.   This  will  serve  five  people. 


SUCCESS. 

I  hold  that  man  alone  succeeds 
Whose  life  is  crowned  by  noble  deeds. 
Who  cares  not  for  the  world's  ap- 
plause. 

But  scorns  vain  custom's  outgrown 
laws. 

Who  feels  not  dwarfed  by  nature's 
show, 

But  deep  within  himself  doth  know 
That  conscious  man  is  greater  far 
Than  ocean,  land,  or  distant  star; 
Who  doth  not  count  hie  wealth  by 
gold, 

His  wealth  by  office  he  may  hold. 
But  feels  himself,  as  man  alone, 
As  good  as  king  upon  a  throne. 
Who  battling  'gainst  each  seeming 
wrong. 

Can  meet  disaster  with  a  song. 
Feel  sure  of  victory  in  defeat, 
And  rise  refreshed  the  foe  to  meet; 
Who  only  lives  the  world  to  bless. 
Can  never  fail — he  is  success. 

— Henry  Victor  Morgan. 


WOMEN  CREAM  TESTERS. 

The  more  general  employment  of 
women  as  cream  testers  has  been 
suggested  by  the  dairy  specialist  of 
the  Food  Administration  staff.  There 
are  at  least  10,000  cream  receiving 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
some  of  the  States  women  have  as- 
sisted in  the  work  and  been  granted 
licenses. 

Only  a  short  training  is  necessary 
to  become  proficient  and  especially 
in  small  stations  it  would  seem  a 
desirable  way  to  release  men  for 
farming  and  war  industries. 


NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  DAY. 


National  War  Savings  Day  has 
been  set  for  June  28 — the  day  on 
which  the  nation  shall  pledge  Itself 
to  thrift  and  the  entire  issue  of 
?2. 000. 000.000  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  he  spoken  for  and  pledged. 

It  is  essential  that  the  American 
people  economize  to  make  available 
to  the  Government  the  money 
needed.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  for 
evejyone  to  pledge  himself  to  buy  at 
definite  periods  a  definite  number  of 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

To  achieve  this  object  there  is  be- 
ing conducted  a  campaign  for 
pledges  closing  on  June  28,  when  all 
loyal  Americans  will  be  urged  to 
give  this  plan  their  support. 


A  New  York  publisher  directed 
one  of  his  clerks  to  hang  out  a  sign. 
"Boy  wanted."  Five  minutes  later 
a  red-headed  little  fellow  appeared 
in  the  office  with  the  sign  under  his 
arm.  "Say,  mister,"  he  demanded, 
"did  you  hang  dis  out?"  "I  did," 
replied  the  publisher,  sternly;  "why 
did  you  tear  it  down?"  Back  of  his 
freckles  the  boy  gazed  in  wonder 
at  the  man's  stupidity.  "Why,"  he 
replied.  "I'm  de  boy." — New  York 
Sun. 


The  finest  kind  of  bread  is  made 
by  Mrs.  Hewitt  of  Dixon  by  using 
half  flour  and  half  mashed  potatoes 
and  doubling  the  usual  quantity  of 

yeast. 


MISS  MEAD'S 

school  for  girls  California 

A  cheerful,  homelike  school  that 
stands  for  earnest,  honest  work,  and  all 
that  tends  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Primary.  Grammar,  and  High  School. 
Excellent  courses  in  music,  art,  do- 
mestic science,  and  domestic  art. 

A.'itc<1iI«'iI  to  I  he  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stanford,  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. East  and  West. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Five  buildings.  Attractive 
grounds.  Outdoor  study  and  school- 
rooms. Separate  house  for  younger 
girls.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  basketball, 
indoor  swimming  pool,  horseback  rid- 
ing, etc. 

A  limited  number  of  nrw  boarding 
pnplls  ran  be  taken  for  the  '.tint  school 
year,  which  opens  September  4th.  For 
catalog  write  the  principal. 

MISS  MARY  K.  WII.SON. 
.•Ml  Channlng  Way.  Berkeley.  California 
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STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  oale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars   and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAI.. 


feed  health, 

{Br  B.  E.  Pastoi,  M.  D.] 


Build  Up  Strong  Teeth. 

One  of  the  standing  reproaches  of 
American  life  is  the  bad  teeth  of 
American  people.  Poor  teeth  have 
been  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  rejections  of  recruits  for  the 
army  now  forming  to  fight  the  Ger- 
man menace.  A  circular  recently  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  this  to  say  on 
this  important  matter:  "The  qual- 
ity of  every  child's  teeth  is  partly 
determined  before  he  is  born,  when 
the  embryonic  teeth  are  growing. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  urgent  rea- 
sons why  the  mother's  diet  and  gen- 
eral hygiene  should  be  scrupulously 
watched  and  every  means  to  keep 
her  in  excellent  health  should  be 
employed.  After  the  baby  is  born 
the  baby's  food  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  if  his  teeth  are  to 
be  strong.  As  the  child  grows  out 
of  babyhood,  not  only  the  diet  but 
the  care  of  the  milk  teeth  must  he 
clearly  understood.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  child's  first  teeth 
can  be  so  preserved  that  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  second  dentition  with- 
out a  decayed  tooth,  and  the  perma- 
nent set  comes  through  in  perfect 
condition." 

Condemns  "Adulterated"  Beans. 

This  writer  receives  regularly  from 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
pamphlet  labeled  "Service  and  Reg- 
ulatory Announcements."  in  which 
specific  violations  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  are  set  forth.  The  va- 
rious forms  of  ingenuity  employed  in 
the  adulteration  of  drugs  are  at 
once  amusing  and  appalling.  It 
would  seem  to  one  reading  these 
cases  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  materia  medica  that  is 
not  subjected  to  some  form  of  so- 


Keep  Your  Kitchen  Cool 

Your  kitchen  is  always  cool  and 
comfortable  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  if  you  use  a  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook  Stove. 

No  smoke  or  odor.no  dust  or  dirt. 
None  of  the  bother  of  coal  or 
wood.  All  the  convenience  of  gas. 
Better  and  more  economical  cook- 
ing all  the  year  round. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes, 
with  or  without  ovens  or 
cabinets.  Ask  your  dealer 
today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


phistication.  Foodstuffs  also  are 
carefully  watched  and  statutory  ac- 
tion brought  against  the  careless  or 
unscrupulous  violator  of  the  law. 
We  read  of  one  case  of  adulteration 
of  beans.  The  beans  were  alleged 
"to  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a 
filthy  and  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  substance,  to  wit,  weevil 
and  dirt,"  and  a  conviction  was  ob- 
tained and  a  fine  of  $25  imposed. 


To  Rehabilitate  Our  American  Youth. 

Physical  examinations  under  the 
selective  draft  have  revealed  such  a 
deplorable  condition  of  the  public 
health  that  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  its  recent  session  in 
Chicago,  felt  called  upon  to  take 
some  action  looking  toward  a  better- 
ment of  hygienic  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Among  other  things  to  this 
end.  it  passed  a  resolution  urging 
;i  permanent  national  policy  of  uni- 
versal military  training.  The  reso- 
lution was  based  on  the  observations 
of  physicians  stationed  at  the  va- 
rious national  army  cantonments 
throughout  the  country,  who  report 
wonderful  benefit,  mentally  and 
physically,  following  on  the  military 
training  of  recruits  at  these  stations. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  step  in 
the  recuperation  of  America's  de- 
cadent young  manhood. 


ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

9C<t  AT  ALL 

DRUGGISTS 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoodn, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA 


Threefold  Co-operation 


Every  telephone  connection 
requires  co-operation.  The 
slightest  inattention  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  calls,  or  the  com- 
pany that  makes  the  connec- 
tion, or  the  person  who  is 
called  results  in  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  service.  Each 
is  equally  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  service. 

Not  only  is  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual  himself 
to  use  the  telephone  efficiendy, 
but  his  conservation  of  the 
advantages  of  these  national 
lines  of  speech  benefits  all 
telephone  users. 

Accuracy  in  calling,  prompt- 


ness in  answering,  clear  and 
deliberate  talking,  courtesy 
and  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  user  and  operator  are 
essentials  of  service,  and  must 
be  mutual  for  good  service. 

Efficient  telephone  opera- 
tion is  vital  to  the  war  work  of 
this  country.  The  army,  the 
navy  and  the  myriad  indus- 
tries contributing  supplies  de- 
pend on  the  telephone.  It 
must  be  ready  for  instant  and 
universal  use.  The  millions 
of  telephone  users  are  insep- 
arable parts  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, and  all  should  patriotic- 
ally contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Univertal  Service 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Dairy  Production  Good. 

The  dairy  business  is  expanding 
the  country  over  in  spite  of  reports 
to  the  contrary  occasionally  heard. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  June  1  shows  that 
on  that  date  there  was  held  in  383 
warehouses  13,017,143  pounds  of 
butter.  For  comparison  the  report 
states  that  353  houses  held  12,752,- 
296  pounds,  compared  with  9,953,- 
184  pounds  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  Of  cheese,  483  houses  held 
22,539,745  pounds.  Of  these,  446 
held  20,827,207  pounds  on  June  1 
of  this  year,  against  11,625,832 
pounds  last  year.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  this  State  some  dairymen  are 
selling  or  trying  to  sell  out,  others 
are  sending  their  "boarders"  to  the 
shambles  and  replacing  them  with 
better  breeds  of  cows.  The  cream- 
ery business  in  the  various  sections 
indicates  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
industry. 

Cantaloupe  Movement  Increasing. 

Shipments  of  cantaloupes  again  in- 
creased abruptly  to  1284  cars,  com- 
pared with  598  last  week  and  172 
the  week  before.  Movement  was 
mostly  from  California  and  prices 
for  California  stock  declined  stead- 
ily under  heavy  supplies,  closing  the 
week  $1.25  lower,  at  a  range  of 
$4.50  @  6.25  per  standard  crate  in 
leading  markets.  The  price  range 
was  lower  than  that  prevailing  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
but  was  $1.50  higher  than  the  range 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1916. 
Cantaloupes  sold  the  last  of  the  week 
at  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Imperial  Valley  ship- 
ping points.  California  45's,  stand- 
ard crates,  ranged  about  as  at  pres- 
ent for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  but  sold  about  $3  above 
the  comparable  weeks  in  1916. 
Beef  Values  Boom. 

A  remarkably  high  level  of  prices 
seems  to  obtain  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket the  country  over,  and  this  con- 
dition of  things  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue while  the  Government  stands 
ready  to  absorb  the  beef  supply  avail- 
able. Of  course,  the  civilian's  needs 
are  now  but  a  side  issue,  but  how 
he  is  affected  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  partial  comparison  of 
prices,  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Mar- 
ket Bureau,  which  are  those  of  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retailer: 
™.  ,  1917  1918 

Choice   steers.  .$16.25 a  17.25  $23.75 fi 26.00 

Good        •'     ..  10.00W17.00  24  504425.50 

Medium    "     ..   15.50«16.25  24.00@25.00 

Common  "     ..  14.00ftcl6.00  23.00fe24.50 

$106,000  for  a  Holstein  Bull. 

The  world  shortage  in  cattle  was 
reflected  in  two  recent  Eastern  auc- 
tions. At  the  Col.  Taylor  sale  of 
Herefords,  held  in  Kentucky,  June 
7,  sixty-two  head  of  cattle  aver- 
aged $3,013,  or  a  total  of  $186,850. 
At  the  Holstein  sale,  held  June  6-8, 
in  Milwaukee,  175  head  of  cows  and 
bulls  brought  $425,810,  an  average 
of  $2,433.  The  sensational  record 
price  ever  paid  for  a  bull  was  made 
when  Champion  Sylvia  Johanna,  six 
months  old,  sold  for  $106,000.  One 
hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars — 
that's  right! 

Dried  Apricot  Market  Dormant. 

Among  the  items  on  the  dried 
fruit  list  apricots  seem  to  show  the 
least  strength.  It  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  unless  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  large  stocks  on  hand 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  withdrawn  by  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  organization.  Ap- 
ricot trading  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Food  Control  as  to  Wheat. 

Last  fall  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates of  supplies  of  1917  wheat 
available  for  export  to  the  allies 
placed  the  quantity  between  30,000,- 
000  and  40,000,000  bushels.  Con- 
servation efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  were  so  effective, 
however,  that  the  United  States  re- 
ally shipped  110,000,000  bushels. 

Pear  Prices  Not  Set. 

The  Pear  Growers'  Association 
held  a  meeting  on  June  18  to  dis- 
cuss the  price  to  be  established  for 
the  1918  crop.  No  final  decision  was 
reached,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  growers  think  that  $70  a  ton 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  them. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  June  19,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

J.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Food  Administration 
GralnCorporatlon,  announces  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation  is  now  being 
held  in  New  York  City,  to  deal  with  the 
various  questions  involved  in  the  handling 
of  the  1918  wheat  crop.  R.  A.  Lewln,  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, for  Zone  12  (embracing  California, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona)  was  unable  to  go  to 
New  York  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  Is 
represented  there.  Because  of  rail  freight 
advances  through  the  country  the  align- 
ment of  markets  will  undoubtedly  be  al- 
tered. The  necessity  arises  of  consider- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast  relative  basis  and 
what  can  be  done  fairly  In  this  section 
and  In  the  intermountaln  region  and  a 
plan  is  being  devised  to  make  $2.00  per 
bushel  minimum,  effective  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
all  points 

BAELET. 

There  is  very  little  old  barley  to  be  had 
and  prices  are  nominally  lower.  While 
the  new  crop  estimate  is  for  about  a 
normal  amount  the  quality  Is  poor  and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  crop  will  rank  up  to  Brewing  standard. 

Shipping,  per  ctl   None 

Brewing   None  offering 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.60 

OATS. 

Although  there  is  almost  no  business  In 
oats  the  prices  are  nominally  lower  In 
sympathy  with  barley  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  crop  will  soon  begin  to  come  on 
the  market. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $2.75@2.90 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   2.65® 2  SO 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  None 

Black  oats   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  Is  very  quiet  and   no  change  In 
quotations  Is  noted  this  week. 
(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  flrst-claia 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

Eastern  yellow,  ctl.,  bulk  Nominal 

California  sacked   $::  8503.90 

Mllo  maize    3.854S'i.90 

Egyptian    3.95@4.0O 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  1219  tons,  showing  a  decided  Increase 
over  receipts  of  the  previous  week.  At 
the  same  time  these  receipts  are  light  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  which  shows  that 
hay    is    not    moving    to   the    market  as 


rapidly  as  usual.  Trade  continues  light 
In  this  city  and  Oakland  and  although 
there  Is  some  inquiry  for  the  higher  type 
of  hay,  yet  trade  as  a  whole  is  dull  and 
inactive 

Wheat  No.  1  $ 23.00 (g 28.00 

do.  No.  2   20.00it22.00 

Choice  tame  oat    24.O0Cfll2fl.O0 

Wild  oat,  new    17.004?  19.00 

Barley,   new    17.00@19.00 

Alfalfa,  new  cutting    14.00tol8.00 

Stock   j   13.00tjjl5.00 

Barley   straw   t  504j,80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  Is  no  change  In  the  market  for 
feedstuffs  except  in  the  case  of  rolled  bar- 
ley and  rolled  oats.  Both  of  these  are 
now  coming  in  with  old  and  new  crop 
grains  mixed  and  the  price  of  the  mixed 
rolled  barley  has  been  materially  lowered. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $28.004i 30.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $86.004188.00 

Middling*   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.004376  00 

Rolled   barley    56.00@57.00 

Rolled  oats   61.00@64.00 

Rice  middlings   None  offered 

Rice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  potato  market  is  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  last  week.  The  old  potatoes 
are  rapidly  disappearing  and  the  new 
whites  are  coming  In  in  larger  quantities 
at  somewhat  lower  quotations.  There 
were  few  garnet  chiles  on  the  market  this 
week.  New  yellow  onions  from  the  river 
have  begun  to  appear  and  are  quoted  at 
90c  to  $1.15.    Peas  and  beans  were  higher. 

I'eas.  large   -.  .4@8c 

Peas,  small   4@8c 

String  beans,  per  lb  5@7c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4@6c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  4@8c 

Carrots,  per  sack   .:•  iM.'hi 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00411.50 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box  85c  44  $1.00 

Summer  squash   75c45$l-25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$1.00411.28 

do,  Southern   75c 

Eggplant   8<ai0c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  $1.2541150 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate   1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1. 354*1.75 

Mexican  tomatoes,  Los  A.,  lug. .  .Nominal 

Potatoes,  Salinas   None 

Oregon   $1.15@1.50 

Rivers,  per  ctl  None 

Garnet  Chile   I%4t2c 

Whites   l%@l»Ac 

Onions,  Australian  browns  Nominal 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.   I..  Xagle. 


Sacramento,  June  17,  1918. 

The  demand  in  all  markets  continues 
very  strong  for  cherries,  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits.  The 
shipments  of  cherries  have  been  fairly 
heavy  and  the  quality  has  been  unusually 
good.  Indications  are  that  shipments  will 
last  about  two  weeks  longer. 

The  apricot  season  will  be  very  short. 
The  fruit  did  not  size  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  past  week  caused  considerable 
burn.  In  fact,  the  sizes  are  smaller  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Despite  this 
fact,  however,  the  canners  are  offering  un- 
usually high  prices,  averaging  about  $50 
a  ton  orchard  run.  The  heaviest  ship- 
ments are  over,  though  the  movement 
East  win  run  along  for  ten  days.  There 
seems  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the 
demand  and  there  has  been  no  complaint 
about  fruit  arriving  in  unsound  condi- 
tion. 

The  early  peach  crop  is  light  and  the 
stock  not  of  good  quality.  This  applies 
also  to  plums,  which  have  been  somewhat 
affected  by  the  heat.  However,  sizes 
that  in  past  seasons  would  he  considered 
undesirable  are  selling  practically  at  the 
average  of  the  market. 


Early  apples  are  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  market  and  are  being  offered  at 
prices  ruling  higher  than  last  season. 

Bartlett  pears  will  shortly  put  in  their 
appearance,  as  the  stock  Is  sizing  up  and 
the  shipments  should  commence  about  the 
25th.  The  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  last 
year  and  the  shipments  will  be  consider- 
ably less,  as  the  canners  are  now  offering 
from  $60  to  $65  a  ton. 

New  York:  Tartarian  cherries,  $1.05; 
Bing,  $2.71:  Royal  Anne,  $1.96;  Oregon. 
$2.20;  Centennial,  $1.07;  Republican,  $2.28: 
Oxheart,  $1.52;  Spanish,  SI. 90;  Royal 
Queen,  $2.55.  Newcastle  cots,  $2.41 ;  Pringle, 
$2.37;  Royal.  $3.37:  Seedling,  $3.34.  Goose- 
berries, $2.20.  Wilder  pears,  H-B.  $1.60. 
Clyman  plums,  $2.80.  Mayflower  peaches, 
$1.80. 

Chicago:  Tartarian  cherries,  $1.97; 
Bing,  $2.55:  Bigarreau,  $2.02;  Royal  Anne, 
$1.80.  Newcastle  cots,  $2.10;  Royal,  $2.27; 
Pringle,  $2.07.    Clyman  plums,  $2.57. 

Boston:  Bing  cherries.  $2.97;  Royal 
Anne,  $1.89;  Republican,  $2.02;  Tartarian, 
$1.87;  Bigarreau,  $1.60. 

Shipments  from  June  8  to  13,  inclusive: 
44  cherries,  73  cots,  7  peaches,  21  plums. 
Total  shipments  to  date,  1918:  172  cars. 
Total  shipments  to  date,  1917:    281  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  June  18,  1918. 
The  Eastern  market  has  been  a  little 
easier  the  past  week  or  two  in  the  or- 
ange trade.  Lemons,  however,  still  rule 
strong  and  record  prices  for  the  season 
were  obtained.  Yesterday  on  the  New 
York  market  24  cars  of  oranges  and  three 
cars  of  lemons  were  sold.  Valencias 
brought  $5. 10437.50:  lemons,  $5.70430.05. 
Market  steady  and  firm.  The  market  la 
Philadelphia  was  somewhat  lower  on  both 
fruits,  though  the  demand  was  fairly  good 


at  quotations.  Yalenclas  sold  at  $5.1543 
$7.55.  Yesterday  was  a  holiday  on  the 
Boston  market,  but  oranges  have  sold 
there  latterly  for  $5.60436.80  and  lemons 
have  gone  as  high  as  $8.65@10.00. 

The  local  market  for  citrus  fruits  of  all 
varieties  is  exceedingly  strong.  Valen- 
cias are  scarce  and  lemons  are  unobtain- 
able to  meet  the  demand.  Prices,  of 
conrse,  are  at  top  notch,  even  the  cheaper 
grades  of  stuff  being  In  strong  demand 
at  good  prices. 


THE  8Vo0  PRUNE  PRICE  MORE  FULLY  EXPLAINED. 

The  maximum  price  of  sue  for  the  1918  prune  crop,  announced  in 
this  paper  last  week,  means  the  average  base  price  for  the  average 
prune  of  the  State,  the  Food  Administrator  explains.  The  maximum 
prices  on  grades  or  sizes  recommended  by  the  growers  and  approved 
by  the  Government  are  as  follows : 

20  to    30  to  the  pound  15c  flat 

30  to    40  to  the  pound  10c  basis 

40  to    50  to  the  pound   9 He  basis 

50  to    60  to  the  pound   HiAc  basis 

60  to    70  to  the  pound   8 ',4  c  basis 

70  to    80  to  the  pound   8 He  basis 

80  to    90  to  the  pound   8c  basis 

90  to  100  to  the  pound   8a  basis 

100  to  120  to  the  pound   4        pound  flat 

120  and  smaller    4c      pound  flat 


Green  corn,  per  doz  20<g40r 

do,  Alameda   504260c 

BEANS. 

Beans  arc  weak  and  lower  prices  »re 
quoted  on  nearly  all  descriptions.  No 
demand. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $  8.25®  &M 

Blackeyes    7.50®  7.76 

Cranberry  beans    i:wk«lIW 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    11.75(31190 

Pinks      7.40(8  740 

Red  kidneys    11.5041 12.00 

Mexican  reds    (v504i  8.75 

Tepary  beans    8.50®  9.00 

Garbanios    7JS04J  7.7i 

POULTRY. 
The    poultry,  market    Is    steady  with 
slightly   higher  prices  for  extra  colored 
hens.    Receipts  good. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  Nominal 

do,  dressed   324?.34c 

Broilers,  1*4  to  2  lbs  334i33c 

do,  1V4  lbs  33c 

do,  »4  to  1%  lbs  344335c 

Fryers   86f^ 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  284 

do,  Leghorn   20 4 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  454448c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  244425c 

Geese,   per  lb  274i28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  384i40c 

Ducks   28(o,3oc 

do,  old   28c 

Belgian  bares  (live)   17 

do,  dressed   20 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  Nomina 

BUTTER. 

Lower  receipts  during  nearly  the  entire, 
week  sent  the  price  of  butter  to  '47%c  for 
extras  and  46c  for  prime  firsts. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   45%  45%  46     47     47%  47% 

Prime  1st   ....44%  44%  44%  44%  44%  46 
First*    Nominal 

EGOS. 

The  egg  market  was  higher  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  butter  Increase — shortage  ofj 
receipta  It  is  early  for  a  falling  off  In' 
egg  receipts  to  take  place,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  temporary  only. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   42     42     43     44     46     44  ] 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   39%  39%  39%  40     40%  40% 

Extra  pullets.  .39%  39     39%  44     41  39% 

do,.  Firsts    38     38     38     38  38 

CHEESE 

Cheese  was  higher  on  the  exchange  on 
good  demand.  Y.  A.  firsts  and  Oregon  V. 
A  fancy  were  dealt  In  for  the  first  time 

this  year. 

Y.  A.s   26c 

do.  Firsts   24c 

Fancv  California  flats,  per  lb  24%c 

Firsts.   California   flats   23c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  28c 

Oregon  Y    A.  fancy  26c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  26c 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  ehease   214}23c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  cheaper] 
and  are  arriving  In  good  quantity.  Canta-l 
loupes  are  coming  In  in  much  greater^ 
quantity  and  prices  were  slashed  to  take: 
care  of  the  surplus.  New  green  apples' 
have  appeared  and  find  ready  sale  at  fro 
$1  to  $1.25.  The  berry  market  shows  bu 
little  change. 

Apples  (winesaps)   $3.00483 

Newtown  pippins   2.504^3 

New  Oreen  apples   1 .00*5)1- 

Aprlcots,  per  crate   100431 

Peaches.  4-box  crate    1. 25481 

Figs,  black,  per  box   1.50431. 

do.  white,  per  box   1.00431.2ft 

Strawberries,  per  client  $7.<xwfi  li.otti 

Blackberries,   per  <-hest   MOKifn.OtK 

Raspberries,  per  'rale   1.25'ii  1.50 

Loganberries,  per  chest   8.004f  10.00 

Currants,  per  drawer   GOeMgfl 

Gooseberries   5 

Cherries,  black,  flats   75c0$l 

do,  do.  bulk   V<ml 

do.  white  bulk   *€" 

Plums   $1  004M 

Loquats,  per  lb  1  Off?  12 

Cantaloupes,  flats   i->® 

do.  ponies   $1.25ffr2. 

do.  standard    2.0045)2. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Lemons  and  lemonettes  are  stronger  «i 
sold    for    higher    prices.     Otherwise  t 
citrus  market  was  unchanged. 
Oranges: 

Navels   -  Nor 

Seedlings   No 

Valencias.  fancy   5.00437. 

Valencias,  choice    4.50435 

Lemons: 

Fancv,   per  box   $snoffi9 

Choice   55043/6 

Standard    3.50414 

Lemonettes    &45fl 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.004?3 

Tangerines   .'  

DRIED  FRUITS. 
As    announced    In   these   columns  la 
week,  the  National  Food  Administration 

fixed  the  base  price  on  the  1918  crop 
mnscats  at  5%c.  No  price  was  set 
other  varieties. 

HONEY. 

Honey  Is  coming  In  in  Increasing  quail 
titles,  especially  from  Monterey  ooiinr 
The  honey  so  far  received  Is  of  the  hfghr 
grade  and  most  of  it  brings  the  top  prlc 

RICE. 

No  developments  are  reported  la  the  rk 
market  this  week. 

HIDES. 

Cattle— Wet  salted,  per  lb.: 

Steers  and  rows,  nil  weights  124314c 

Bulls  and  stags  104311c 

Kip   15@18e 

Veal  and  calf  24ff7  25c 

Damaged   8igl2c 

Horses — Dry,  per  lb. : 

Large   $2,254?  2.59 

Medium    1.75*32.36 

Small    1.00«31.» 

Salted    3  nor,;  r,  no 

Colts   250  .7* 
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Los  Angeles,  June  18,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
the  past  week.  The  market  here  was  ad- 
vanced iy2c  the  early  part  of  the  week 
and  this  improvement  was  maintained. 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  221,850  pounds 
against  3G8.2S0  pounds  the  same  week 
last  year,  a  falling  off  of  140,430  pounds. 

We  quote: 

California  creamery,  extra  42c 

do,  prime  first   41c 

do,  first   40c 

Daily  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mod 

Extra   40%  42     42     42     42  42 

1917 

'  Extra   38     38     37     36     36  36 

EGGS. 

The  light  receipts  and  the  holding  up 
•of  the  consumptive  demand  caused  a  freer 
movement  of  eggs  the  past  week  and 
higher-  prices.  Receipts  for  the  week  were 
2076  cases  against  3149  cases  the  same 
week  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  1073  cases. 
The  truck  receipts  continue  to  run  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  arrivals  by  rail 
making  the  supply  for  the  week'  about 
-8200  cases  against  9400  cases  this  time 
last  year.  Extras  advanced  here  2c  dur- 
ing the  week  and  case  count  lc,  while 
.  pullets  lost  %c. 

Daily  quotations: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Prl.  Sat.  Mod. 

Extra   37     37%  38     37%  37%  39 

•Case   count  36     36     37     37     37  37 

PuHets^  36     36     36     35     35  35% 

Extra   32%  33     33%  33     33  33 

•Case   count.... 31%  32     32/2  32%  32%  32% 

Pullets   30%  30%  30%  30>/2  30%  30$ 

POULTRY. 

The  market  here  continues  dull.  Re- 
ceipts the  past  week  were  good  of  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  heavv  hens 
that  were  in  fair  demand.  There  con- 
tinues a  rush  of  light  broilers  to  market 
and  they  were  dull  at  last  week's  prices 
Light  hens  are  off  another  cent  under 
free  arrivals.  Other  prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

"Broilers,  1%  to  2.  lbs   29c 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs   ,  25c 

Fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs  "3i@32c 

Hens  over  4  lbs  26@27c 

Hens  under  4  lbs   18(ffil9c 

K\.v-v.v.v.v.v--:::::::::::::::27^ 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  3ifi3).T>c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  and  up  32® 33c 

Turkeys,  light    27®^ 

Squabs,   live,  per  lb  .30c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb           40c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  

FRUITS. 

Offerings  are  good  of  most  seasonable 
fruits  and  a  very  good  demand  was  had 
tor  the  best  offerings.  Cherries  were  in 
only  moderate  supply  and  in  good  de- 
mand at  unchanged  prices.  Apricots  com- 
ing in  more  freely  and  quality  of  the  re- 
ceipts very  good.  Market  lower  under  the 
more  liberal  offerings,  but  demand  very 
good  at  the  prices.  Some  early  peaches 
were  in  during  the  week  and  they  met 
with  a  very  good  demand.  A  few  Black 
Spanish  figs  were  also  on  sale  and  sold 
fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
■Cherries.  Tartnrlans,  per  lb  12©15c 

do.  Soft  White,  per  lb  7<S)Se 

do.  Royal  Ann.  per  lb  11f3>13c 

Apricots,  Northern,  per  lb  3%@5c 

Figs.   Imperial   Valley,   white.  12-lh 

box    i  o5(fj)]  50 

Figs.  Black  Spanish,  per  lb  '  25c 

Reaches,  per  lb  6<5)8c 

Gooseberries,  per  lb  8(ff)9c 

Reality  plums,  per  lb   8@9c 


MELONS. 

Offerings  liberal  the  past  week  and 
prices  lower  all  around  and  good  de- 
mand, cantaloupe  prices  having  dropped 
to  where  the  poorest  can  buy.  Water- 
melons also  lower  under  better  receipts 
and  warmer  weather. 

We   quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes- 
Standard  crates   $2.00 

Pony  crates    1.75 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  $1.75@2.00 

BERRIES. 
Receipts  very  good.  The  market  being 
full  of  other  fruits,  there  was  a  sharp 
break  in  strawberry  prices  the  past  week 
and  blackberries  and  raspberries  were 
also  a  little  lower.  Not  only  did  re- 
ceivers have  to  reduce  prices, '  but  sales 
were  slow  at  the  decline. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.00@2.40 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    LfiO@l  80 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  l.S5@2.00 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.85@2.25 
Loganberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.85@2.25 
VEGETABLES. 
Market  very  well  supplied  the  past 
week  and  all  good  fresh  stuff  moved 
fairly  well.  Prices,  however,  were  unset- 
tled. New  potatoes  coming  in  freely  and 
were  a  little  lower  and  slow  of  sale.  Lit- 
tle doing  in  old.  Onions  dull  but  un- 
changed. Asparagus  steady  and  in  fair 
demand.  Not  so  many  string  beans  in, 
and  market  in  consequence  higher  and 
demand  fair. 
We  quote  from  growers : 

Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.40@1.50 

do,  local,  per  cwt   1.00(H)  1.1 5 

do,  Idaho,    per   cwt    L35@1.40 

do,  per  lug  40@50c 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.25@1.50 

Onions.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda, 

yellow,  50  to  60  per  crate  SOtfMOc 

do,  white,  per  crate  $1.2505)1. 30 

Garlic,  per  lb  5<??i6e 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  50<S)f>Oc 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  17(S)18c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  5@6c 

Celery,   per  crate  $6.00(5)7.00 

Peas,  Northern,  per  lb  8@9c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  7<5)10c 

Summer  squash,  per  4-basket 

crate   40(fJ)50c 

do,  local,  per  lug  50(5>60c 

String  beans,  wax,  per  lb  5®fie 

do,  green,  per  lb  5@6c 

do,  Kentucky  Wonder,  per  lb  5@6c 

Tomatoes — Imperial  Valley — 

per  4-basket  crate  $1.20(6)1. 25 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb. . .  .5<9>fic 
Cucumbers,  crate  of  2  to  3  t\oz. . .  .40(ff>50c 

do,  home-grown,  per  lug  70@75c 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  $1.35@1.40 

BEANS. 

This  market  continues  as  dull  as  ever. 
The  consumptive  trade  took  a  few  at  old 
prices. 

HAT. 

There  was  more  in  the  past  week  than 
for  some  time,  but  with  a  better  demand 
last  week's  prices  were  maintained.  Dairy 
people  not  only  using  more  hay,  but  there 
was  a  better  out-of-town  .  demand. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barlev  tiav.  per  ton   $24.00(3)26.00 

Oat  liav.  per  ton    25.00(3)27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    20.00(55)21.00 

Alfalfa,   local,   per  ton   21.00(5)23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

While  there  was  little  speculative  life 
in  the  market  the  past  week,  its  tone  was 
stronger.  The  mills  were  fair  buyers  and 
the  foreign  markets  were  stronger.  Trad- 
ers in  New  York  are  still  fearful  of  the 
Government  interfering  with  prices  and 
in  consequence  trading  in  futures  is  very 
cautious  and  light.  In  New  York,  Mon- 
day, July  deliveries  closed  at  26.49c  and 
spot  middling  in  New  Orleans  was  in  fair 
demand  and  closed  Monday  at  31c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  19,  1918. 
CATTLE — Good,  fat  heavyweight  cattle 
*re  not  very  plentiful  and  the  price  is 
steady  to  strong.    Lightweight  steers  and 
•cow  stuff,  especially  anything  on  the  thill 
order,   are  somewhat  of  a   drug  on  the 
market  and  prices  very  low. 
•Grass  Steers- 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  12c 

No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  12(5)1 2%c 

Second   quality   10(5)llc 

Thin   8@9c 

•Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  I   8%<5)S94c 

Second  quality   7%<5>8c 

Common  to  thin   4%(6)6c 

■Bulks  and  stags — 

Good   6(5)6%c 

Fair   5(5)5%c 

Thin   4@4%c 

•Oalves — 

Lightweight  10(S)10VSc 

Medium   f)®9V,c 

Heavv   7(5)8c 

SHEEP— The  rush  of  Iambs  to  this 
market  is  diminishing.  Market  rather 
"weak,  but  may  stiffen  up  in  a  few  days. 
Lflmbs — 

Yenrlings   11%(3>12c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   1 1(5)11  %c 

Ewes   9%@10e 

HOGS — Hogs  coming  slowly  and  quite 

a  percentage  of  them  not  fully  finished. 

There    is    no    change    in    price    in  this 

market. 

Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  100(5)140  1fle 

do,  do,  140(5)300  16V.C 

do,  do,  300(5)400  16c 

Los  Angeles,  June  18,  1918. 
CATTLE—  Most  of  the  cattle  now  of- 
good.  Ranchers,  prompted  by  the  poor 
outlook  for  feed,  were  more  willing  sell- 
ers. Hence  buyers  lowered  their  bids  50c 
per  cwt.  Calves  in  fair  demand  but 
lower. 


Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00(5)11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.50(5)  9.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — The  hot  weather  and  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  offerings  the  past  week 
caused  a  break  of  50c  per  cwt.  in  prices 
of  mixed  packing  and  heavy.  What  few 
coming  in  were  disposed  of  without 
trouble. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$14.00®  14.50 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   14.50to  15.50 

Light,  175@220  lbs   14.50@15.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — More  are  offering  and  the  mar- 
kets are  lower.  There  was  quite  a  break 
the  past  week.  The  high  prices  hereto- 
fore have  curtailed  the  demand.  Killers, 
even  at  the  decline  of  50c  to  $1  per  cwt., 
wanted  only  a  few. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    9.00®10.00 

Yearlings    9.50®10.50 

Lambs   13.00@14.50 


Portland,  June  18,  1918. 

CATTLE — Lower;  receipts,  45c.  Prime 
steers,  $12.00(5)13.00;  good  to  choice  steers. 
$11.00(3)12.00:  medium  to  good  steers,  $9.00 
®$10.00;  fair  to  medium  steers,  $8.50® 
9.50;  common  to  fair  steers,  $8.00@9.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $9. 00®  10.00:  me- 
dium to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00® 
7.50;  fair  to  medium  cows  and  heifers, 
$4.50®5.50;  canners,  $3.0O®4.50;  bulls, 
$6.00(5)8.00;  calves.  $8.00®  11.00;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $7.00®9.00. 

HOGS  —  Steady :  receipts,  221.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.60@16.75 ;  medium  mixed.  $16.45 
®16  60;  rough  heavies,  $15.60®16.75;  pigs, 
$15.50®15.75;  bulk,  $16.50®  16.60. 

SHEEP — Lower;  receipts.  86.  East  of 
mountain  lambs,  $14.00@14.50 ;  valley 
lambs,  $13.50®  14.00;  yearlings.  $8.00® 8.50; 
wethers,   $7.50®8,00 ;    ewes,  $5.00@7.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE. 
AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  for 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1060.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  Model  "B"  Guile  engine 
tractor,  10-20  h.  p.;  kerosene  and  distillate 
carbureter;  nearly  new;  $B50.  With  either 
double  disc  26-inch  Benicia  or  Deere  double 
12-inch  moldboard  plow,  5750.  or  both  S850 
cash.  H.  J.  Mohr,  R.  F.  D.  999-2,  Hay- 
ward.  Cat. 


KIRSTIN  HANI)  STUMP  PULLER,  second 
hand.     Mr.  Flint.  1557  Treat,  San  Francisco. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing:.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  1H0  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street,  San  Frnncisco.  • 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loin  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years!  (_  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


BE  PATRIOTIC; — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tice  Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  52.50  any  county; 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento.   


FOR  SALE  —  Forty  acres  alfalfa  ranch, 
fully  equipped  for  dairying;  under  V.  S.  Gov- 
ernment irrigation  project.  J.  A.  Youngreen, 
Orland.  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND.  Oregon,  California. 
Booklet.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED    RANCH    MANAGER  and 

superintendent  open  for  engagement;  expert 
rancher  and  orchardist;  every  branch  of  the 
work  thoroughly  understood;  life  experience; 
raised  and  educated  to  it;  twenty-four  years 
handling  farm  labor,  thirty-one  years  pruning 
and  grafting  instructor;  experienced  in  evap- 
orators, spraying,  hay,  grain,  farming  ma- 
chinery, stock,  etc.     Box  1100,  Rural  Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman-manager 
on  ranch  by  married  man;  extensive  experi- 
ence with  purebred  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  production  of  forage  crops,  orchard 
work,  construction  and  maintenance;  perma- 
nent position  desired  on  clean,  modern  place, 
with  good  living  conditions.  Address  Box 
1130.    [•aeific   Rural  Press.   

PRINTERS  WANTED —  Good  ad  men'  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing  Box  A.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  Short- 
horns and  Bcrkshires;  married  man.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch,  Willits,  Cal. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

EARLY  AMBER  SORGHUM  makes  the  best 
silage  and  produces  the  greatest  tonnage  per 
acre.  Recleaned  seed.  9c  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Stockton:  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  in  bag  lots 
at  17 '/2c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Stockton.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill.  48  North  Aurora  street,  Stock- 
ton.  Cal.  

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  for  sale;  ship- 
ments  any  point;  wholesale  and  retail:  prices 
on  request,  stating  quantity.  Box  522,  Mer- 
ced,  Cal.  

TO  MARE  your  garden  grow,  apply  Morse's 
pulverized  fertilizer  and  mulcher,  $1.50  per 
barley  sack.  Write  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  Seeds- 
men. San  Fr,mci«co. 

CORN,  SORGHUM,  Sudan  Grass.  Mangel 
Beets  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds;  immediate 
delivery.  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  727  Front  street, 
San  Francisco.  

A ISSOLUTELY  PURE — Sudan  grass  seed, 
cheap.  Imperial  Valley  Seed  House,  El 
Centro.  Cal. 


Ranch  Foreman 

WANTED 

For  deciduous  orchard  and  general  farm 
in  Sierra  Nevada  foothills;  married  man 
between  35  and  50.  with  wife  willing  to 
act  as  housekeeper  for  ranch  boarding- 
house  with  four  to  six  men  to  cook  for; 
man  must  be  skilled  in  all  branches  of 
farm  work  and  in  the  handling  of  live- 
stock; experience  in  orchard  and  nursery 
work  desirable  but  not  essential  if  skilled 
in  the  other  lines;  must  be  sober,  willing 
to  take  the  lead  in  all  work,  and  of  a 
disposition  enabling  him  to  handle  other 
men  without  friction.  Not  a  job  for  a 
lazy  man  or  a  crank.  A  good  man  will 
find  a  permanent  position,  every  modern 
convenience  in  his  work,  best  of  living 
accommodations.  and  splendid  location 
from  "standpoint  of  health  None  but 
loyal  Americans  need  apply.  Give  refer- 
ences and  complete  details  of  farm  ex- 
perience, also  state  salary  expected 

Address: 

RANCH  FOREMAN  33, 

Care  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Dealer* 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Mottltt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

UN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO..  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Valve-in-head-type  engine  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  combua- 
tion  engines,  requires  an  oil  that 
holds  its  lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and  goes  out  with 
exhaust.  Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  ia  correct' 
ly  refined  from  selected  California  aa- 
phalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

It  Keeps  the  Engine  Young ! 

Zerolene  keeps  the  engine  young— full-powered, smooth- 
running,  and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption — 
because  it  is  correctly  refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude.  Gives  better  lubrication  with  less 
carbon.  Made  in  several  consistencies.  Get  our  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  covering  your  car. 

At  dealers  every/where  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ed  10  Cow 

at  the  Cost  o 


Feeding 


By  Chas.  B.  Smith,  Silo  Authority 


A GOOD  business 
man  once  said 
that  the  most  interesting 
story  you  could  tell  any  man 
was  how  he  could  make  some 
money. 

If  you  will  give  me  FIVE  MINUTES 
of  your  time— RIGHT  NOW— I'll  show 
you  how  a  GOOD  Silo  will  earn  DOUBLE 
its  cost  in  SIX  MONTHS'  TIME  for  any  dairy- 
man or  ranch  owner  in  California. 

I've  obtained  figures  from  hundreds  of  dairy- 
men all  over  this  Coast.  Boiled  down,  they  aver- 
age up  about  as  follows:  On  a  straight  hay  and 
grain  ration  the  average  cow  will  consume  about 
30  pounds  of  good  hay  and  8  pounds  of  grain  or 
chop  each  day.  Where  silage  is  introduced  into  the 
ration,  the  average  cow  will  eat  15  pounds  of  good 
hay,  3  to  4  pounds  of  chop,  and  30  to  35  pounds 
of  silage.  If  you  are  feeding  without  a  silo,  you 
KNOW  the  first  figures  are  correct;  and  any 
neighbor  WITH  a  Silo  will  tell  you  the  latter 
figures  are  about  right. 

As  to  costs,  during  the  past  Winter  good  hay 
sold  for  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  and  good  mill- 
feed  from  $55  to  $75  per  ton.  Good  corn  silage, 
however,  was  produced  for  less  than  $2.25  per  ton 
last  season,  and  it  can  be  produced  for  $2.50  per 
ton  now.     I'll  yerify  these  figures  for  you  later  on 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  good  succulent  silage 
added  to  the  ration,  your  cows  will  produce  more. 
Average  figures  given  me  by  dairymen  show  at 
least  a  two-quart  gain  in  milk  per  day  per  cow.. 
On  this  conservative  basis  your  gain  is  20  quarts, 
or  40  pounds  per  day,  or  7200  pounds  in  six 
months.  At  a  price  of  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  low  now,  this  represents  a  gain  in  re- 


turns of  $162.  Add  this  to  the  $382  gained  in 
cost  of  feed  and  your  32  tons  of  silage  has  made 
you  $544  more  from  your  ten  head  than  if  no 
silage  had  been  used. 

A  32-ton  Indiana  Silo — the  best  on  the  market — 
costs  approximately  $225  at  the  factory.  It 
wouldn't  cost  you  over  $270  erected  and  painted. 
So  that  my  claim  that  it  will  save  DOUBLE  its 
cost  is  well  proven  by  the  above  figures. 

But,  you  say — you  PRODUCE  your  own  hay 
and  grain  and  hence  it  does  not  COST  you  so 
much.  True,  but  it  has  to  be  charged  against 
your  livestock  at  what  it  would  SELL  for,  so  the 
result  is  the  same.  Again,  you  may  think  silage 
costs  more.  Let's  see  if  it  does.  An  ordinary 
yield  of  corn  gives  ten  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre. 
I  figure  its  cost  as  follows,  per  acre: 

Kent   $  7.se 

Plowing   i   2.00 

ll.ll  rim  inu    twice    1.00 

Discing   .70 

Seed   80 

Planting   78 

Rolling   7S 

Harrowing   SO 

Cultivating  four  time*    3.00 

Knsillng    8.00 


Total   825  00 

— or  $2.50  per  ton. 

Any  hay  silage  will  cost  you  less  per  ton  than 
corn. 

From  the  figures,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
lor  you  to  figure  out  just  what  a  silo  will  do  for 
you.  Any  silo  user  will  tell  you  my  figures  are 
conservative  though  conditions  in  different  dis- 
tricts may  cause  them  to  vary  some.  But.  even 
it  a  silo  will  do  ONE  HALF  as  much  as  I  have 


Mr.  Smith's  Figures  Prove  Facts 

For  example,  suppose  you  are  feeding  ten  head  dairy  cows  over  the  six-month  Winter  feeding  period. 
If  no  silo  is  used,  your  costs  are  about  as  follows: 

30  lbs.  hay  per  cow  per  day,  for  180  days — 27  tons  at  $20   $540.00 

8  lbs.  chop  per  cow  per  day,  for  180  days —  7  tons  at  $55    385.00 


Cost  of  feeding  ten  cows,  at  lowest  market  figures  $925.00 

With  a  silo  the  figures  change  as  follows: 

15  lbs.  hay  per  cow  per  day,  for  180  days— 13^2  tons  at  $20   $270.00 

4  lbs.  chop  per  cow  per  day,  for  180  days —  2%  tons  at  $55    193.00 

35  lbs.  silage  per  cow  per  day,  for  180  days — 32  tons  at  $2.50    80.00 


Cost  of  feeding  ten  cows  with  silo 


 $543.00 

Saving,  $382.00 


\  Vo 


shown  it  will,  isn't  it 
foolish  to  try  to  feed  live- 
stock without  one?  YOU  PAY 
FOR  IT  EVERY  YEAR  whether 
you  use  it  or  not. 

"Uncle  Sam"  says  it  is  your  duty  to  use 
silage  and  conserve  grain.  Our  Government 
URGES  you  to  build  a  silo,  for  you  not  only 
make  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOURSELF,  but 
you  also  conserve  enough  food  to  feed  eighty 
soldiers  thirty  days.  Won't  you  resolve  NOW 
not  to  go  through  another  Winter  "siloless"? 

Of  course,  you  want  an  "Indiana"  Silo  when 
you  build,  for  you  want  to  KNOW  what  you  are 
putting  your  money  in.  Indiana  Silos  have  been 
on  the  market  for  fifteen  years  now  and  their 
merits  proven  by  SEVENTY  THOUSAND 
American  farmers— S  U  C  C  E  S  S  F  U  L  ONES. 
Others  MAY  be  as  good,  but  you  KNOW  what 
an  Indiana  Silo  will  do.  Its  efficiency  has  been 
PROVEN  by  70.000  successful  silos. 

If   you'll   mail   me  the 
coupon  inserted  below  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  am  si'KK 
an  Indiana  Silo  will  do  for 
you.     I'll    also    tell  you 
what  size  you  can  use  to 
good     advantage,  and 
what  it  will  cost 
Won't  you 
do  this 

-  y 


'6  £ 


The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Owners  of  the  Standing  Timber,  the  Logging  Camps,  the  Lumber 
Mills  and  Silo  Factories. 


Portland,  Salem,  Ore.,  San  FrancisCO.     Address  all  inquiries  to  Salem  office. 


100,000  SHEEP  WERE  KILLED  BY  DOGS  LAST  YEAR.    OUTLAW  THE  KNOWN  SHEEP  KILLER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JUNE  29,  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


Making  the  Right  Start  with  Sheep 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


OU  ARE  a  loyal  American  citizen 
and  want  to  do  all  you  can  to 
help  Uncle  Sam  take  the  helm 
away  from  Wilhelm.  You  real- 
ize that  the  production  of  more 
a  critical  necessity,  and  that  more 


wool  is 

lamb  should  be  raised  for  home  consumption 
as  a  substitute  for  the  hams  and  bacon  which  are  needed  abroad.  You 
know  that  Uncle  Sam  expects  every  farmer  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
you  don't  want  to  be  called  a  slacker.  You  are  not  looking  for  enormous 
profits,  yet  you  don't  feel  that  you  can  raise  sheep  for  patriotism  alone, 
and  you  wonder  if  you  can  make  a  fair  profit  when  breeding  stock  is  so 
high  and  it  will  cost  you  so  much  to  get  started. 

The  Novice  Must  Start  Eight. 

Yes,  you  can.  But  only  if  you  make  the  right  start.  This  means  be- 
ginning with  only  enough  sheep  to  clean  up  the  waste,  so  that  no  high- 
priced  feeds  will  be  given 
to  them;  and  buying 
grade  ewes,  so  that  if 
you  meet  with  reverses 
your  loss  will  not  be  so 
great.  Understand  me,  I 
am  talking  now  to  the 
farmer  who  has  never 
kept  sheep.  The  man 
who  has  had  previous  ex- 
perience and  understands 
the  game  thoroughly  can 
start  in  on  high-priced 
land  with  registered 
stock  and  make  big 
money.  The  demand  for 
registered  breeding  stock 
is  enormous  and  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  so 
he  can  be  sure  of  selling 
all  of  his  surplus  breed- 
ers at  good  prices. 

But  although  sheep  are 
commonly  called  scaven- 
gers, they  will  not  thrive 
on  neglect.  If  in  prac- 
tice they  prove  to  be  the 
"golden  hoof"  of  poetry, 

they  must  be  well  cared  for.  Many  troubles  and  obstacles  arise  in 
handling  them,  and  most  of  the  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Consequently,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  start  with  a  small 
flock  and  gradually  increase  the  number  as  your  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence increases. 

How  Many  to  Start  With. 

Well,  Uncle  Sam  says  that  we  should  keep  one  ewe  for  every  three 
acres  of  land.  Prof.  Coffey  of  the  University  of  Illinois  says  that  every 
160  acres  in  the  Central  and  Middle  West  States  could  support  50  ewes 
without  any  radical  change  in  management,  and  I  believe  that  these  fig- 
ures are  about  right  for  the  irrigated  farms  of  California.  On  our  own 
quarter  section,  where  we  have  120  acres  in  alfalfa  and  40  acres  in  grain, 
we  find  that  50  ewes,  with  the  lambs  at  their  side,  just  clean  up  the 
waste  nicely  and  are  kept  at  practically  no  expense. 

To  determine  the  number  that  you  should  start  in  with,  consider  what 
they  will  have  to  eat  and  then  figure  out  how  many  it  will  keep.  An  ewe 
will  eat  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  pounds  per  day,  so  if  you  were 
feeding  a  flock  alfalfa  an  acre  would  keep  from  eight  to  ten — perhaps 
twelve  in  rare  cases. 

Ditch  Cleaners  Par  Excellence. 
If  you  have  irrigation  ditches,  you  will  find  that  the  sheep  will  save 
enough  labor  in  ditch  cleaning  to  pay  for  double  fencing  the  ditches. 
Another  point  is  that  if  you  don't  run  sheep  in  the  ditches  your  inten- 
tions to  clean  them  out  may  be  good,  but  probably  you  will  put  the  mat- 
ter off  until  the  weeds  go  to  seed  and  the  seeds  are  scattered  all  over  the 


Is  it  a  good  time  to  start  with  sheep? 
Probably  you  have  been  asking  your- 
self this  question  many  times  lately. 


This  picturesque  group  of  shearlings  show  a  good  type  of  mutton  rams. 


farm.  Then  again,  the  sheep  in  tramping 
over  the  ditches  fill  the  gopher  holes  and 
thus  stop  the  vexatious  and  costly  breakage 
of  ditch  banks. 

Ordinarily,  killing  weeds  is  a  laborious 
and  expensive  process,  but  not  when  you 
kill  them  by  putting  them  into  sheep's  stom- 
achs. Instead,  it  makes  money  for  you  in  two  ways:  a  clean  farm  is 
always  a  better  profit  producer  than  one  covered  with  foul  growth,  and 
the  sheep  manufacture  the  weeds  into  wool  and  mutton.  Furthermore, 
because  they  masticate  their  food  so  finely,  very  few  weed  seeds  are 
found  in  sheep  droppings,  and  as  a  rule  when  the  weeds  are  cropped 
down  they  are  permanently  destroyed.  Also,  crop  yields  are  increased  by 
the  uniform  distribution  of  rich  manure.  As  one  successful  farmer  put 
it,  "Even  though  lamb  and  wool  are  bringing  good  prices,  it  is  as  soil 
renovators  and  fertility  restorers  that  sheep  yield  the  best  returns.  Even 
if  we  had  not  made  a  dollar  running  the  flock,  we  still  would  be  money 

ahead  on  what  they  have 
done  for  the  farm." 
What  Breed  Should  You 
Start  With? 
By  all  means  get  an 
even  lot  of  vigorous, 
well-built  ewes  carrying 
Merino  blood.  The  Me- 
rinos are  the  sheep 
of  the  range  country. 
Their  history  has  been  a 
story  of  hardships  and 
sparse  feeding,  and  they 
are  hardy,  easily  kept,  of 
long  life,  resistant  to 
parasites,  and  able  to 
withstand  more  "grief" 
than  the  mutton  breeds. 
They  are  good  shearers, 
retain  their  wool  better, 
and  you  can  figure  on 
getting  good  fleeces  up 
to  the  eighth,  tenth  or 
even  twelfth  year,  while 
with  ewes  of  the  mutton 
breeds  the  fleeces  thin 
and  lighten  much  earlier. 
Also,  Rambouillet  and 
Delane  Merinos  will  breed  so  as  to  drop  their  lambs  in  the  early  winter 
months,  which  is  an  important  consideration,  as  the  early  lambs  escape 
troubles  from  parasites,  are  more  vigorous,  and  can  be  marketed  earlier, 
thus  striking  a  higher  market. 

Pointers  on  the  Various  Breeds. 

But  the  Merinos  are  not  without  their  faults.  They  are  inferior  mut- 
ton sheep  and  are  not  good  mothers.  An  infusion  of  mutton  blood 
makes  the  ewe  a  much  better  mother.  She  will  be  more  prolific,  will 
have  larger,  stronger  and  faster  growing  lambs,  will  suckle  them  better, 
and  will  wean  them  ready  for  market  at  four  months  of  age,  while  a 
full-blood  Merino  lamb  weaned  at  the  same  time  would  require  probably 
two  months  of  special  feeding  to  put  it  in  the  same  market  condition. 

For  a  ram  a  Hampshire  or  a  Shropshire  should  be  selected.  At  least, 
they  are  the  most  popular  of  the  mutton  breeds  in  California,  and  for 
many  reasons  it  is  well  to  select  an  animal  of  a  breed  that  is  popular  in 
the  section  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  Shropshire  is  a  medium-sized  sheep,  the  rams  averaging  from 
175  to  225  pounds.  They  shear  well,  and  the  wool  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity.   The  lambs  grow  rapidly  and  fatten  quickly. 

The  Hampshire  is  the  largest  of  the  Down  breeds,  and  is  especially 
suited  for  the  small  farm  because  for  years  the  sheep  have  been  kept  in 
hurdles,  and  have  been  bred  to  consume  a  large  amount  of  food  and 
convert  it  into  an  excellent  quality  of  flesh.  The  Hampshire  lamb  is 
famed  for  its  early  maturity  and  great  weight. 

However,  the  head  of  a  half-breed  Hampshire  lamb  is  quite  large  at 
(Continued  on  page  817.) 
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EDITORIALS 

AUTOCRACY  OR  ANARCHY. 

DEMOCRACY  is  now  marching  forward  reso- 
lutely between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
On  the  left  the  devil  is  on  the  heights 
pointing  out  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the 
glory  of  them"  which  he  will  give  to  them  who 
worship  him  with  fire  and  sword  and  unspeak- 
able atrocities.  On  the  right  is  the  abyss  of  law- 
lessness and  destruction  in  which  all  personal  and 
community  rights  and  possessions  will  perish  by 
torch  and  bomb  and  all  incentives  to  righteous- 
ness will  disappear  by  demoralization  of  human 
aspiration.  And  democracy  is  marching  resolutely 
forward  and  will  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left  and  will  march  resolutely  forward,  vigor- 
ously defending  herself  from  both  foes  of  man- 
kind until  she  shall  attain  the  delectable  moun- 
tains— "whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with 
the  sky." 

THE  FULL  DUTY  OF  MAN. 

GLORIOUS  indeed  are  the  tidings,  which  come 
as  we  are  writing,  of  the  victories  of  the 
hosts  allied  in  the  defense  of  humanity 
against  the  devil's  delivery  of  the  goods  to  his 
worshipers.  Based  on  the  present  ascendancy  of 
the  right,  those  high  in  authority  incline  to 
prophesy  that  the  end  of  the  conflict  is  not  far 
away- — which  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  and  yet  we 
should  not  forget  that  one  who  bluffs  the  devil's 
game  may  unwittingly  play  into  it  and  prolong 
his  struggle.  The  end.  however,  is  not  in  doubt. 
Victory  is  assured  and  it  promises  to  be  so  com- 
plete that  man's  greatest  war  against  autocratic 
tyranny  will  be  his  last! 

Would  that  the  outcome  of  the  issue  which  the 
race  must  make  forthwith  against  anarchy  were 
as  well  assured.  "We  apprehend  that  the  reaction 
from  the  downfall  of  tyranny  will  be  strongly 
toward  anarchy  in  the  great  interior  regions 
from  which  the  lid  will  be  lifted.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  nations  which  have  united  and 
stood  faithful  to  the  liberation  of  mankind  will 
have  been  so  righteously  educated  and  impelled 
thereby  that  their  new  life  will  flow  peacefully 
from  their  new  conceptions  of  justice  among  men. 
But  from  the  seething  masses  within  the  exterior 
fringe  of  national  sanity  in  Europe  there  may  fly 
forth  brands  of  anarchy  to  set  the  world  on  fire 
and  all  sane  nations  must  protect  themselves 
against  such  conflagration! 

THE  DUTY  OF  AMERICANS. 

SUCH  protection  as  we  have  indicated  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  legislative  issue  of  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  America  should  be  fore- 
warned and  forearmed  for  national  protection. 
One  feature  of  protection  will  be  the  resolute  sup- 
pression of  all  phases  of  anarchy  which  have 
already  cropped  out  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
our  national  experience  hitherto  that  the  bulwark 
of  law  and  order  in  this  country  has  been  the 
sanity  of  our  rural  population,  proceeding  from 
its  foundation  of  morality  and  enlightenment  and 
manifested  through  its  resolute  Insistence  upon 
the  security  of  private  property  and  liberty  In 
individual  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruit9 


of  industry.  We  must  see  to  it  that  naught  of 
this  security  is  lost  by  inattention,  neglect  or 
mistaken  action  by  our  rural  population.  We  are 
inclined  to  hold  with  those  who  claim  that  we  are 
also  safeguarded  against  anarchy  now  by  a  new 
force,  chiefly  of  urban  environment,  in  organized 
labor.  Although  some  recent  actions  in  the  name 
of  organized  labor  are  very  abhorrent  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  order  and  patriotism  which  actuate 
rural  attitudes  and  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
prescriptions  by  labor  leaders  for  the  guidance  of 
their  constituents,  it  is  still  very  true  that  if 
American  labor  had  not  been  organized  and  meas- 
urably controlled,  enemy  propaganda  and  corrup- 
tion might  have  wrought  havoc  with  the  national 
unity  which  is  now  our  proud  and  beneficent  pos- 
session. And  if  we  have  gained  this  much  in  our 
pursuit  of  the  war  for  national  safety  from  the 
Hun,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  hold  fast 
to  this  gain  for  the  struggle  for  national  safety 
from  anarchy  which  will  follow  the  war! 

It  is  our  duty  to  exhort  our  readers  that,  no 
matter  what  has  been  gained  in  other  elements 
of  our  population,  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  our  rural  communities  are  swept  clean  of  all 
suspicion  of  anarchy  and  that  all  who  pander  to 
anarchy  be  resolutely  suppressed! 

J*     J*  J* 
AN  ISSUE  AGAINST  ANARCHY. 

TO  SHOW  that  we  are  not  dreaming  but  are 
discussing  a  concrete  issue,  let  the  reader 
consider    this    announcement    from  Walla 
Walla: 

The  Grange  Convention  in  Walla  Walla  was  not 
finished  because  citizens  and  officials  refused  to 
give  the  delegates  a  place  to  meet,  charging  that 
some  of  the  leaders  were  affiliated  with  the  League. 
About  seventy-five  members  of  the  Grange  adopted 
resolutions  that  they  would  carry  the  war  upon 
the  Non-partisan  League  to  the  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  State  in  the  hope  of,  in  the  end, 
clearing  the  Grange  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty. 
George  P.  Hampton,  managing  director  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Headquarters,  announced  that 
he  will  spend  several  weeks  visiting  the  local 
Granges  of  this  State.  He  also  intimated  that 
Federal  action  might  follow  the  events  here. 

The  State  Grange  of  Oregon  last  year  endorsed 
the  Non-partisan  League,  but  last  week,  at  this 
year's  convention,  voted  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  jt     j*  j* 

WHAT  IS  THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE? 

THIS  organization  arose  in  the  Dakotas  and 
has  won  notable  political  victories  in  the 
Northwest  and  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Grange,  as  above  stated.  Both  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  masters  of  the  State  Granges 
apparently  undertook  to  commit  their  constituents 
to  the  League,  with  the  results  above  stated.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  League  proposed  to 
invade  California  with  its  propaganda.  Before 
California  farmers  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
they  should  know  far  more  about  it  than  they 
now  generally  do.  It  Is  claimed  to  be  a  social- 
istic organization,  and  so  far  as  it  truly  and  hon- 
estly supports  socialism  it  is  probably  entitled  to 
exist,  for  socialism  is  simply  a  new  social  order, 
and  though  we  are  strongly  antagonistic  to  its 
faith  and  practice  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to 
scout  it,  because  it  is  ostensibly  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  fact  that  the  order  it  advocates  is  new 
does  not  preclude  its  right  to  act  and  exist.  If 
the  people  do  not  desire  this  new  order,  and  we 
apprehend  that  Californians  do  not,  those  who 
strive  for  it,  within  their  rights  as  law-abiding 
citizens,  will  have  that  fact  revealed  to  them  by 
the  public  attitude.  So  far,  then,  as  socialism  is 
honestly  seeking  a  social  order,  though  no  two 
people  agree  as  to  what  the  content  of  socialism 
is,  it  has  the  American  right  to  exist  and  propa- 
gate itself.  So  far,  also,  as  the  Non-partisan 
League  is  socialistic  we  do  not  fear  nor  condemn 
it — although  we  have  neither  faith  nor  support 
to  give  it. 

But  a  far  more  serious  consideration  than  the 
foregoing  is  the  apparently  well-grounded  sus- 
picion that  the  Non-partisan  League  is  not  an 
honest  advocate  of  socialism  nor  anything  else 
which  has  any  claim  to  be  a  social  order — either 
new  or  otherwise.  There  is  evidence  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  whether  many  of  its  supporters  know  it 
or  not,  acting  as  an  agency  or  tool  of  disorder: 
that  it  is  a  concerted  movement  toward  anarchy 
and  that  it  is  also  at  this  time  a  hot  bed  for  the 
propagation  of  disloyalty  because  of  its  affiliation 


with  anarchists  who  propose  to  destroy  whatever 
they  cannot  control — even  to  the  thwarting  of 
the  struggle  which  their  country  is  making  for 
its  own  life  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  If 
any  Californians  are  sowing  wind  of  that  sort, 
they  must  be  told  plainly  that  they  will  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

jt     jl  jl 

A  BOLSTER  AGAINST  BOLSHEVLKISM. 

THE  READER  will  please  notice  that  we  do 
not  write  bolo.  We  know  there  are  some 
of  heroic  temper  who  hold  that  such  a 
weapon  is  alone  fit  to  lop  oft  the  crowns  of  the 
hydra-headed  monster  anarchy  which  rises  in  our 
beloved  country  from  the  waves  of  immigration. 
But  we  do  not  choose  the  bolo  for  two  reasons: 
first,  it  makes  a  great  muss  In  the  public  mind 
over  the  claim  of  martyrdom;  and  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  classic  legend,  lopping  off 
one  head  of  the  hydra  causes  two  to  take  its 
place,  by  the  traditional  process  of  martyr-seed- 
ing. Therefore,  although  we  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  strenuous  contention  of  some 
politicians  that  a  man,  duly  condemned  for  the 
fruit  of  anarchy  should  be  given  amnesty  from 
the  reward  of  his  barn-burning  and  bomb-bursting 
preaching,  we  really  believe  the  most  effective 
protection  against  all  anarchy  is  the  bolster  and 
not  the  bolo. 

The  bolster  is  not  a  self-glorifying  form  of  ven- 
geance. It  describes  no  great  circle  in  the  public 
eye:  it  flashes  no  sunlight:  it  is  the  dreadful  sym- 
bol of  darkness  and  oblivion:  it  is  all  things  which 
the  bolo  is  not. 

You  remember  the  legend  of  King  Arthur — how 
when  that  autocrat  of  the  olden  time  lay  dying 
he  ordered  his  ponderous  sword,  ex-calibar,  with 
which  he  had  won  his  great  conquests,  to  be 
sunken  in  a  lake.  So  his  nobles  took  up  his  great 
blade  and  cast  it  forth  over  the  waves.  And  as 
it  flashed  in  the  sunlight  and  cleaved  its  way 
downward  toward  the  depths,  there  arose  from 
the  waters  a  majestic  arm,  arrayed  in  white 
samite,  which  grasped  the  weapon  by  the  hilt, 
brandished  it  with  awful  majesty  and  drew  it 
down  out  of  sight.  It  was  a  declaration  that 
autocracy  had  sheathed  but  not  abandoned  its 
sword.  It  was  a  prophecy  that  this  sword  would 
again  endeavor  to  hew  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  world!  And  in  our  dark  day.  though  we  dis- 
cern no  glamour  of  the  sword,  we  feel  the  keen 
edge  of  it  as  it  has  been  re-drawn  for  conquest, 
and  we  proclaim  it  the  bolo  of  savagery,  uplifted 
against  the  peace  of  the  world  to  subjugate  man- 
kind! 

■J*     Jt  Jl 

BUT  WHY  THE  BOLSTER? 

TO  BE  SURE,  it  has  no  better  history.  It  has 
been  employed  as  the  agency  of  cruelty, 
oppression  and  murder;  but  its  efficiency  is 
gilded  with  no  glamour.  It  deceives  no  one  with 
the  aspect  of  a  fine  art  of  retribution  which  be- 
gets charm:  it  is  simply  a  symbol  of  resolute  re- 
pression which  can  rid  the  world  of  those  who 
live  only  for  its  detriment  and  not  make  heroes 
of  them  for  the  multiplication  of  their  kind. 

Of  course,  we  are  writing  of  these  things  only 
in  their  symbolry,  not  in  the  actual  uses  made  of 
them  in,  a  dark  and  dreadful  past,  for  we  must 
still  believe  that  the  world,  except  in  the  vaunted 
faith  and  practice  of  our  enemies  in  this  world 
war,  has  grown  far  away  from  belief  in  inhu- 
manity as  a  means  of  human  progress.  Surely 
all  who  are  giving  their  lives  and  treasure  to 
rid  the  world  of  this  outrageous  view  are  also 
opposed  to  inhumanity  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
it — except  as  the  war,  which  must  be  won  and 
which  can  only  be  won  by  fighting  the  devil  with 
fire,  is  in  itself  inhuman.  What,  then,  is  the 
symbolry  of  the  bolster  in  this  connection?  It  is 
the  token  that  anarchy  must  be  crushed  from  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men  by  some  form  of  retri- 
bution which  reflects  no  charm,  begets  no  hope, 
but  is  the  "outer  darkness"  whence  there  is  no 
return  to  the  favor  of  God  or  man.  In  the  olden 
time  the  bolster  was  the  symbol  of  silent  entrance 
into  eternal  silence.  In  our  times,  when  a  man's 
right  to  live  must  be  terminated  only  by  legal 
process,  the  courts  must  be  invoked  and  their 
decisions  vigorously  upheld.  To  the  individual 
and  to  the  community  there  remains,  however, 
against  the  taint  of  anarchy,  the  weapon  pre- 
scribed by  Solomon  of  old:    "Avoid  it,  pass  not  by 
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it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away."  It  is  the  weapon 
of  eternal  silence — the  silence  of  ostracism.  It  is 
the  dreadful  "solitary  confinement"  hy  which  so- 
ciety may  protect  itself  and  punish  all  those  who 
forfeit  social  privileges  by  attempted  invasion  of 
social  rights.  j»     j|  j| 

CALIFORNIA  ORGANIZATIONS. 

CALIFORNIA  farmers  will  tolerate  no  organi- 
zations which  impeach  patriotism  and  flout 
the  American  conception  of  law  and  order 
and  good  citizenship.  Few  of  them  will  waste 
time  or  money  on  organizations  begetting  vision- 
ary clap-trap.  California  farmers  are  now  more 
widely  and  thoroughly  organized  for  practical  re- 
sults, which  involve  all  forms  of  right  and  wis- 
dom, than  are  the  farmers  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  As  we  have  previously  shown,  these 
special  and  purposeful  organizations  are  now  af- 
filiated in  a  federation  under  the  State  Market 
Director  which  provides  for  joint  action  in  all 
lines  of  production,  trade  and  legislation  which 
they  desire  to  take  up,  and  the  federation  is  in 
touch  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  farmer 
members  of  special  associations  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  particular  products.  It  seems  to 
us  that  through  this  federation  California  ag- 
riculture is  forearmed  against  social  iniquity 
and  nonsense  as  are  the  farming  interests  of  no 
other  State.  We  look  upon  this  organization  as 
our  basic  defense  against  wrong-doing  and  foolish- 
ness of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  adequately  understood 
or  valued  and  it  needs  influential  publicity  to  in- 
crease its  power.  It  is  increasing  in  the  number 
of  its  federated  units  and  is  acquiring  self-con- 
sciousness. The  latest  participant  is  the  associa- 
tion of  alfalfa  growers,  which  is  rapidly  organiz- 
ing and  of  which  we  expect  to  give  an  account 
next  week.  Really  the  California  plan  of  special 
co-operative  associations  in  active,  federated  ac- 
tion on  all  matters  which  insure  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  California  agriculture,  provides 
such  capable  machinery  for  public  action  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  will  push  the  "ex- 
ceeding high  mountain"  of"  the  devil's  autocracy 
into  the  "deep  sea"  of  anarchy  and  give  our  far- 
western  type  of  democracy  easy  and  sound  foot- 
ing for  advancement  in  all  directions! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Loganberry  Cane  Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  We  find  all  through  our  logan- 
berry patch  that  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
of  this  year's  growth  are  wilting.  I  send  samples 
herewith.  On  splitting  them  we  found  a  worm. 
In  some  cases  this  worm  was  about  V*  inch  long 
and  almost  as  fine  as  a  horse  hair.  In  others, 
evidently  a  later  stage  of  development,  they  were 
about  one-half  inch  long  and  quite  thick,  with 
an  enlarged  head. 

They  seem  to  enter  the  shoot  near  the  tip,  and 
leave  a  brown  streak  in  the  "pith"  as  they  work 
along.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  pest — 
the  cause  or  cure? — A.  W.  B.,  Sebastopol. 

We  were  not  smart  enough  to  got  the  worm 
In  the  twigs,  which  were  considerably  dried  and 
shriveled,  but  the  burrowing  is  that  of  the  "rasp- 
berry horn  tail,"  which  does  considerable  injury 
to  raspberries  and  loganberries  and  is  named  Har- 
tigia  cressoni.  The  insect  attacks  the  new  growth 
In  April,  making  a  dark  spot  on  the  shoot  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  If  the  soft  growth  is 
pinched  at  that  spot,  the  eggs  may  be  crushed 
without  injuring  the  twig.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  only  way  now  known  to  reduce  the  insect  is 
to  keep  topping  the  canes  which  show  wilting 
tips  and  destroying  the  insect  during  its  larval 
growth  in  the  pith — cutting  below  the  indication 
of  its  presence.  The  larva  goes  downward  as  it 
grows,  reaching  even  to  the  root,  perhaps,  winter- 
ing in  the  cane,  and  emerges  through  a  hole  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cane  when  it  is  ready  to  take 
wings  as  a  yellowish,  wasp-like  fly  about  half  an 
Inch  in  length  in  the  following  spring. 

Beans  or  What? 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  first-class  land  that  will 
be  irrigated  and  ready  for  planting  about  July  16, 
after  having  raised  a  hay  crop.  I  had  planned  to 
plant  beans  on  this  land,  but  now  am  in  doubt 
after  having  read  several  pieces  in  your  paper 
about  over-supply  and  possible  slow  sales  this  fall. 


What  would  be  best  to  plant  on  this  land? — H.  C, 
Acampo. 

We  do  not  advise  what  to  plant  when  it  is 
merely  a  business  question.  Everyone  must  get 
his  own  hunch  on  that  line.  There  has  been  an- 
other great  rush  for  beans  in  some  districts,  but 
some  will  not  come  through  and  there  may  be  a 
demand  which  will  cover  all  that  can  be  produced. 
If  you  know  beans  and  are  fixed  to  get  a  crop, 
you  may  do  better  than  with  some  "good  thing" 
which  we  or  someone  else  might  suggest  to  you. 
You  have  to  take  chances  anyway,  and  if  you 
proceed  on  your  own  knowledge  and  judgment 
you  are  likely  to  do  better  than  you  would  if 
you  went  on  advice  in  which  probably  no  two 
prophets  would  agree.  That  is  the  nature  of 
farming. 


Vainly  Blooming  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  bloom  from  cherry  trees 
six  years  old,  which  have  bloomed  heavily  for  two 
years  but  do  not  set  fruit.  The  altitude  is  3000 
feet;  climate  96  in  summer  to  30  above  in  win- 
ter; no  late  spring  frost.  I  have  two  varieties, 
Bing  and  Lambert.  The  growth  has  been  normal: 
only  a  slight  amount  of  blight. — G.  A.  M.,  San 
Jacinto. 

The  bloom  does  not  explain  why  the  fruit  does 
not  set.  It  seems  to  be  normal.  There  are  two 
guesses  at  the  trouble.  One  is  that  the  tree  is  still 
growing  too  fast  and  therefore  delays  fruiting. 
This  often  happens  up  to  and  beyond  the  sixth 
year.  The  other  guess  is  that  the  trees  need  more 
moisture  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  when  the 
fruit  buds  are  being  finished.  When  this  is  the 
case  they  are  apt  to  bloom  without  fruiting — 
especially  with  cherries.  There  are  other  condi- 
tions which  prevent  cherries  bearing  in  interior 
valleys,  but  at  the  elevation  you  mention  they 
usually  bear  well  if  soil  moisture  is  sufficient 
late  in  the  growing  season. 


All  Hay  Need  Not  Be  Cocked. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  now  mowing  my  oats; 
some  in  the  dough,  some  are  hard.  I  want  to  irri- 
gate the  ground  and  plant  to  corn  and  beans  for 
second  crop.  A  friend  has  just  told  me  that  if 
the  oats  do  not  sweat  in  the  field — that  is,  if  they 
are  not  cocked  and  left  to  sweat  in  the  field-^- 
that  they  will  burn  up  in  the  stack.  He  says  they 
should  stay  in  the  field  two  weeks  or  more.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  this:  also  about 
barley  hay. — Reader,  Lathrop. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  that  hay  must  be  cocked. 
Cocking  and  sweating  has  some  relation  to  quality, 
but  that  is  worth  less  than  the  saving  in  handling 
which  is  made  by  modern  gathering  machinery 
which  works  directly  from  the  windrow.  For  this 
reason  much  less  hay  is  cocked  than  formerly. 
With  oats  as  ripe  as  you  describe,  two  or  three 
days  should  make  the  cut  safe  to  stack,  unless 
the  weather  should  be  damp  or  the  straw  very 
heavy.  In  such  cases  you  have  to  use  judgment. 
The  fact  is  that  most  hay  is  exposed  too  much. 
It  is  the  same  with  barley. 


Growing  Seed  of  Root  Vegetables. 

To  the  Editor:  How  are  seeds  of  beets,  carrots 
and  turnips  grown? — J.  C,  Areata. 

Let  the  plants  from  the  seed  mature  fully  and 
then  select  the  roots  at  the  close  of  the  growing 
season  which  are  true  to,  the  recognized  charac- 
teristics of  the  variety,  and  are  well  grown, 
shapely  and  of  good  size.  Store  them  in  a  cool 
place,  where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  prevent 
shriveling,  keeping  them  in  as  nearly  a  natural 
condition  as  you  can  until  the  heavy  winter  is 
over  and  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  growth. 
Plant  out  with  ample  distance  for  good  cultiva- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  the  plant.  Under  such 
conditions  the  roots  will  shoot  seed  stems  and 
give  you  a  good  seed  crop  if  your  climatic  charac- 
ters are  good  for  it,  and  you  are  successful  in  pro- 
tecting the  plants  from  pests  and  diseases.  It  is 
impossible  to  specify  the  moisture,  culture,  etc., 
which  may  be  required,  for  they  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  which  must  be  learned  from  experi- 
ence or  from  observation  of  the  successful  practice 
of  others  in  the  same  locality. 

Irrigating  and  Spraying  Grapes. 
To  the  Editor:  Is  it  best  to  water  grapes  after 
they  are  the  size  of  peas?  Do  grapes  need  spray- 
ing? I  have  Tokay  and  Muscats.  Last  year  I 
did  not  irrigate  them  and  they  did  not  do  very 
well,  except  about  half  an  acre,  which  was  on 
low  ground  and  they  got  water  and  had  a  good 
crop. — B.,  Orland. 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(6-29-18) 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  yellow  label. 
INCIDENTAL  TO  WAB 

We  are  in  trouble.  Not  any  more  so  than  the  majority 
of  others,  but  we  must  appeal  for  your  co-operation. 
Most  of  our  young  men  subscription  solicitors  and  col- 
lectors are  now  serving  their  country  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  secure  others  equipped  to  fill  their  places. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  look  at  the  yellow  address 
label  on  your  paper.  If  the  figures  read  6-29-18.  it 
means  your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue.  Rpnew 
by  mail.  Do  not  wait  for  someone  to  call.  If  It  is 
overdue,  bring  it  up  to  date.  You  do  not  have  to  write 
a  letter.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  and  enclose 

A  cheek,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postage  stamps 

and    I   will   change   the   figures   on    the   yellow  label. 

I  get  more  for  my  dollar  here  than  any  place  I  know 
of. — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 


Elizabeth  McHugh, 


Subscription  Clerk 


Your  experience  seems  to  indicate  well  enough 
that  your  grapes  on  the  higher  land  need  water. 
The  Lord  probably  intended  to  give  you  an  object 
lesson.  They  are  the  right  size  to  irrigate — in 
fact,  you  should  keep  them  reasonably  moist  by 
irrigation  until  they  get  nearly  full  size.  Grapes 
need  spraying  when  they  have  some  pest  or  dis- 
ease which  has  to  be  checked.  You  must  deter- 
mine that  by  watching  them  closely. 

Tomato  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  we  do  to  get  rid  of 
those  large  green  tomato  worms  that  eat  up  the 
tomatoes?  What  can  be  the  matter  with  tomato 
plants  when  the  bloom  drops  off?  They  are  quite 
large  now  and  I  only  found  one  little  green  to- 
mato on  the  bushes. — G.  P.,  Denair. 

If  you  mean  the  worm  which  may  be  as  large 
as  your  little  finger  and  perhaps  has  a  horn  on 
the  tail  end,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
"pickin'  on  'em  off"  as  long  as  you  find  any.  The 
reason  the  blossoms  drop  is  because  you  have  irri- 
gated the  plants  too  much  and  kept  the  branches 
growing  so  fast  that  they  could  not  stop  to  de- 
velop the  blossoms  into  fruits.  An  over-growing 
tomato  plant  does  not  usually  bear  until  it  gets 
over  its  foolishness. 


Orchard  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bearing  orchard  which 
has  not  been  irrigated  but  still  has  a  little  moist- 
ure. Would  it  do  any  good  to  irrigate  this  late 
in  the  season? — J.  G.,  Gilroy. 

Why  did  you  not  say  what  kind  of  fruit?  If 
the  fruit  will  ripen  within  three  weeks,  wait  and 
irrigate  well  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered.  If  it  is  a 
later  fruit,  irrigate  now.  It  will  help  the  fruit 
and  it  may  insure  you  a  crop  next  year  and  may 
even  save  the  life  of  the  trees.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  trees  hurt  this  fall  unless  the  rains  come 
very  early  and  give  the  roots  living  moisture. 

Milo  Planting  in  July. 
To  the  Editor:     Is  it  all  right  to  plant  milo 
maize  about  the  middle  of  July  if  I  irrigate  the 
land  before  planting? — A.  C,  Hollister. 

Yes,  if  your  land  is  not  subject  to  early  fall 
frosts.    We  cannot  promise  you  that  your  season 
will  be  long  enough  to  get  a  seed  crop,  but  you 
|  ought  to  get  a  good  deal  of  forage,  if  that  is 
I  an  object.    Of  course,  the  growth  will  hardly  be 
|  equal  to  a  crop  planted  a  month  or  six  weeks 

I  earlier.   

Who  Has  Dried  Formosa? 
To  the  Editor:     Can  Formosa  plums  be  dried 
for  prunes  and,  if  so.  what  process  should  be 
used? — K.  D.,  Marysville. 

We  judge  not.  Preponderance  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry does  not  work  that  way — but  let  someone 
speak  from  experience.  We  should  expect  a  good 
product  as  a  pitted  plum,  if  sulphured  and  dried 
as  apricots  are,  and  this  should  be  profitable  un- 
der current  conditions. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kurnl  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
lor  the  week  ending  at  5j>.  m.,  June  25,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatur* 
,  »  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  t  *  » 

Week    To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Kureka    T         23.34        46.00         88  46 

Ked    Hliiff    12.10        25.00        106  60 

Sacramento    T         10.61        20.00        104  50 

San  Francisco    11.48        22.27         74  4» 

San  Jose    9  36        16.79         94  46 

Fresno   01        10.27         9.68        102  58 

San  Luis  Obispo..  T         18.00       20.51         90  52 

Los  Angeles    13.65        15.64         90  60 

Saa  Diego   01  k  01        10.01         82  64 
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California  s  Place  in  Good  Seed  Drive 

(Twenty-sixth  of  the  editor's  series  of  historical  and  analytical  sketches  of  California  farming) 


WITH  good  insight  into  cause 
and  effect  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  con- 
stituted a  country-wide  effort  to  se- 
cure better  seed,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jectives to  be  reached  in  the  food  pro- 
duction phase  of  the  drive  against 
the  Huns.  Too  long  and  too  far 
have  the  farmers  of  this  country 
relied  upon  any  seed  which  would 
grow  a  plant  as  the  first  step  in 
getting  a  crop.  Too  long  and  too 
far  have  they  bought  and  exchanged 
among  themselves  seed  which  is 
gathered  without  selection  of  the 
best  plants  of  the  kind  to  produce 
it.  They  have  made  effort  enough, 
perhaps,  to  get  varieties  with  repu- 
tation for  better  size,  quality  and 
productiveness  and  have  sacrifled  a 
good  part  of  the  results  from  such 
an  effort  by  buying  or  begging  seed 
of  such  varieties  which  was  lacking 
in  vitality,  vigor  and  truth  to  the 
type  of  the  variety  which  they 
wished  to  secure.  As  a  result  they 
have  for  generations  been  planting 
seed  from  plants  which  were  on  the 
back  track  toward  the  inferiority  of 
the  wild  plants  from  which  diligent 
and  discriminating  seed  growers  had 
developed  better  varieties  by  selec- 
tion of  seed  parents  which  nature 
had  endowed  with  potentiality  of 
improvement  by  variation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  own  laws  of  evo- 
lution, mutation  and  influences  of 
environment. 

American  farmers  evidently  needed 
a  shock  to  awaken  them  from  their 
common  disregard  of  such  forces  of 
improvement,  and  therefore  varieties 
were  continually  reverting  to  in- 
feriority or  "running-out"  as  the 
usual  expression  is.  They  needed  a 
bomb  of  some  kind  to  arouse  them 
to  the  fact  that  kind  nature  and 
wise  men  were  continually  giving 
them  better  things  which  they  were 
continually  losing  again  by  neglect, 
and  the  shock-bomb  came  in  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  national 
cry  for  more  food  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies  as  essential  to  the  winning 
of  it. 

For  more  than  a  year  agitation 
for  better  seed  as  fundamental  to 
the  increase  of  crops  has  proceeded 
from  all  national  and  state  institu- 
tions for  promotion  of  American 
agriculture  and  from  all  agencies 
which  exist  to  help  the  farmer  to- 
ward greater  achievements  for  his 
own  prosperity  and  for  the  national 
service.  To  make  a  better  race  the 
plant  grower  must  make  a  better 
start  and  a  better  start  is  to  get 
better  seed. 

«  ALIFORNLVS    RELATION    TO  BKTTER 
SEED. 

California  agriculture  in  all  its 
vastness  and  uniqueness  has  been 
developed  from  the  beginning  upon 
sacrifice  and  yearning  for  better 
seed.  In  the  gold-rush  of  1849 
many  argonauts  from  eastern  rural 
districts  brought  the  very  best  seeds 
which  could  be  found  in  their  home 
regions  for  trial  in  the  new  country 
and  secured  later  acquisitions  of 
them  by  mail  from  the  friends  they 
left  behind  them  as  soon  as  they 
saw  how  plants  grew  in  this  country. 
Pioneers  from  all  foreign  countries 
alee  introduced  seeds  of  the  best 
home  plants.  As  early  as  1852  there 
were  collected  in  California,  in  this 


way,  a  greater  variety  of  seedling 
plants  than  could  be  found  else 
where  on  earth — for  practically  all 
the  earth  had  sent  its  best  to  this 
focus  of  fortune-seeking  adventur- 
ers and  few  places  on  earth  were 
so  well  fitted  by  climate  to  give 
success  to  so  many  of  them.  Local 
seed  growing  in  California  thus  be 
gan  very  early,  for  the  local  demand 
was  fierce  and  reckless  of  the  cost 
of  what  they  demanded. 

The  first  commercial  seed-grower 
on  a  large  scale  was  A.  P.  Smith 
whose  place  was  on  the  American 
river  near  Sacramento.  He  began 
as  a  market  grower  in  1848  for 
Sutter's  Fort  and  later  expanded  his 
operations  to  meet  the  miner's  de- 
mand for  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
the  pioneer  planters'  demand  for 
trees  and  garden  seeds.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1858.  this  was  written  of  him 

The  seed  department  of  Mr, 
Smith's  establishment,  containing  a 
general  assortment  of  all  vegetables 
cultivated  in  this  State,  is  very  com 
plete.  The  growing  of  fine  seed  for 
our  own  market  is  an  object  to 
which  the  proprietor  early  turned 
his  attention  and  for  the  past  few 
years  he  has  continually  raised  tons 
of  the  finest  seeds,  which  have  been 
sold  in  every  part  of  the  State,  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories 
and  the  Sandwich  islands  and  the 
annually  increasing  demand  for  his 
seeds  is  a  flattering  comment  upon 
their  value. 

And  in  June,  1860,  this  additional 
statement  was  made: 

Connected  with  the  floral  and 
pomological  capabilities  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  as  demonstrated  at 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Smith,  is  that  of 
seed  producing.  For  several  years, 
better  seeds  of  all  the  vegetables 
that  flourish  in  this  latitude  have 
been  produced  than  have  been  or 
can  be  imported:  this  fact  is  now 
among  the  indisputable  ones. 

This  California  commercial  seed- 
growing  was  established  on  the  basis 
of  superlative  quality  and  honesty 
in  distribution  of  good  seed.  It  was 
a  good  foundation  and.  though  prob- 
ably sometimes  disregarded  by  some 
of  our  seed  growers,  it  has  pre- 
dominantly characterized  our  pro- 
duction and  trade  and  accounts  for 
the  present  commanding  character 
of  our  product  which  will  be  in- 
dicated later. 

A  PIONEER  PBDN  B  OK  PUBLICITY. 

Greater  than  A.  P.  Smith,  the  pio- 
neer grower,  in  lines  of  publicity 
achievement,  was  D.  L.  Perkins,  who 
began  growing  seeds  in  1856  on  lann 
now  included  in  the  city  of  Ala- 
meda. Fourteen  years  later  his  busi- 
ness had  so  increased  that  he  him- 
self wrote  of  it: 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
fill  orders  for  seeds  during  the  last 
two  years.  Dealers  write  to  me  very 
early  in  the  season  to  fill  their 
orders  so  that  if  I  should  fail  they 
could  send  east  for  them.  The  time 
was  when  they  would  not  buy  of  me, 
but  that  prejudice  has  worn  off  and 
they  find  that  the  seeds  grown  in 
California  by  a  competent  and  trust- 
worthy grower  are  better  than  for- 
eign seeds.  Probably  there  is  no 
State  in  the/Union  so  well  adapted 
in  its  soil  and  climate  as  California 
for  the  raising  of  seeds:  they  seem 
to  hold  their  vitality  longer  than 
anywhere  else. 

But  Mr.  Perkins'  chief  character- 
istic was  his  grasp  of  the  advantage 
of  long-distance  publicity.  He  says 
he  "sent  to  nearly  every  country 
choice  collections  of  California  seeds." 
At  the  Paris  Worlds  Fair  of  1S67  he 


exhibited  such  a  collection,  won  a 
silver  medal  over  eighty-four  compet- 
itors and  presented  the  collection  to 
the  Imperial  Garden  of  Acclimatiza- 
tion of  France.  In  1868,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Russian 
Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, he  sent  a  similar  collection  as 
a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  later  he  made  similar  presents 
to  the  emperors  of  China,  Japan  and 
Mexico.  At  the  State  Fair  of  1868 
there  was  on  exhibition  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins "one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
varieties  of  choice  seeds  in  bottles 
which  were  intended  to  be  sent  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  about  the  first 
of  October."  If  they  were  sent  as 
intended  they  perhaps  helped  to 
bring  up  the  present  kaiser  and  thus 
Mr.  Perkins'  most  elaborate  publicity 
enterprise  may,  in  one  instance,  have 
gone  wrong  for  humanity. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  CALIFORNIA  SEED 
GROWING. 

From  the  efforts  of  such  pioneers 
as  we  have  cited,  seed-growing  in 
California  certainly  made  a  good 
start.  From  1870  onward,  both  grow- 
ing and  trade  distribution  was  ad- 
vanced by  many  Californians  and 
many  seed  farms  were  established — 
chiefly  from  Santa  Clara  southward 
in  the  coast  valleys.  In  the  '80s  the 
attention  of  eastern  seedsmen  was 
arrested  not  only  by  the  offerings  of 
our  commercial  growers  but  by  their 
own  experience.  When  they  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  products  from 
seeds  they  sold,  most  of  such  prizes 
were  captured  by  Californians  and 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  California  was  the  best 
place  to  grow  things  and  they  soon 
learned  that  California  was  the  best 
place  to  place  contracts  to  secure 
well-developed  and  strong  seeds  for 
their  trade.  Thus  by  the  efforts  of 
our  own  commercial  growers  and 
distributors  and  by  direct  contracts 
with  eastern  distributors  seed-grow- 
ing in  California  came,  as  the  dec- 
ades passed,  to  be  a  great  business 
— until  in  1910,  by  the  very  con- 
servative valuations  of  the  U.  S. 
Census.  California's  product  of  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  was  valued 
at  $594,724  or  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  product  of  the 
United  States  and  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois— our  nearest  competitor. 

THE  \\  \H  DEMAND  BEYOND  OCR  REACH. 

For  once  the  ambition  and  ability 
of  California  have  been  outreached 
by  the  demand  for  her  product.  The 
great  passion  throughout  the  country 
for  "war  gardens"  has  created  a 
new  home  demand  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  chief  European  seed  in- 
dustries, by  the  invasions  of  the 
Huns  and  the  man-power,  required 
to  check  them,  has  made  Europe  de- 
pendent on  us  for  seed  supplies.  Be- 
fore ground  was  turned  for  the  seed 
crops  of  1918,  the  crops  themselves 
were  contracted  for  and  the  turn  of 
the  season  has  been  such  that  no 
such  large  supply  as  is  required  can 
be  produced.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
rain  at  both  ends  of  the  season  our 
production  will  be  short.  The  "Seed 
Reporter,"  an  official  publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  June  8  has  a  statement  which 
shows  which  vegetable  seeds  we 
largely  grow  and  what  part  of  the 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going-  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  the  Spider! 

Tomato=CornEar=Worm 
Mildew,  Aphis,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 


Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Oopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us : 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  d#  Soufre.  Anchor 
Brand;  Velvet  Flowera 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks ;  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


624  California  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .$9.00 
18  in.  long,  7  In.  wide. .  9.50 
14  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  10.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  11. 50 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  13.50 
20  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .15.00 
24  in.  long,  7  In.  wide .  .  17.50 
30  hi.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  "ay  |n.4n 

Dealer! — Write  ui  today  for  our  Sale*  Proportion. 


California 

FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
Seventh  Edition — Revised 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
Publisher, 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


usual  output  we  are  expected  to 
produce  this  year: 

Kind  of  Vegetable.  Per  cent  expected 

Lettuce   45  to  60 

Onion   60  to  75 

Beet   75  to  85 

Salsify   50  to  60 

Radish   30  to  45 

Carrot   65  to  85 

Celery   85  to  95 

Endive   75  to  95 

Spinach   40  to  70 

Averages     58  to  74 

This  was  the  way  it  looked  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  improve  it:  in  fact,  it  may 
look  a  lot  worse  before  the  crop 
is  gathered. 

But  bad  as  the  season  has  been 
the  labor  supply  has  been  worse. 
There  is  no  adequate  labor  supply 
for  the  sun-baking,  back-breaking 
work  which  seed  growing  requires. 
White  labor  will  not — in  fact,  cannot 
do  it,  and  a  good  supply  of  orientals 
is  indispensable  to  California's  dis- 
charge of  her  full  war-duty  in  the 
matter  of  seeds. 

no  sep;d  will  be  lost. 
'  The  national  government  will  do 
its  best  to  mp.ke  all  seed  grown  this 
year  do  its  duty.  During  July  and 
August  there  will  be  an  office  of 
the  Seed  Reporting  Service  *of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opened  in 
San  Francisco  to  cover  seed-produc- 
tion in  California,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona for  this  year.  This  office  will 
promote  the  wisest  distribution  not 
only  of  garden  seeds  but  of  grains, 
forage  plants  and  other  feed  seeds 
of  all  desirable  kinds,  and  thus  turn 
whatever  seed  production  California 
has  this  year  to  the  best  possible 
account. 

The  dreams  of  the  pioneers  are 
being  realized.  California  is  a  world- 
factor  in  seed-growing  and  trade. 
With  a  good  season  and  a  good  labor 
supply  in  1919  we  could  make  a 
good  part  of  the  seed  required  to 
plant  the  world! 

OPPORTUNE  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE. 

Certain  farm  products  are  not 
only  non-essential  and  useless,  but 
to  a  considerable  extent  positively 
injurious.  Their  production  not  only 
wastes  the  man-power  so  urgently 
needed  on  other  farms  to  produce  es- 
sentials, but  it  also  keeps  produc- 
tive land  out  of  use  while  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  non-essentials  frit 
ter  their  lives  away  on  relatively 
unproductive  areas.  Not  only  are 
these  producers  and  lands  kept  out  of 
useful  production,  but  their  products 
also  waste  the  savings  and  strength 
of  the  consumers.  These  facts  have 
not  only  pointed  toward  such  pro- 
duction as  unpatriotic  in  this  time 
of  the  world  need,  but  they  have  un- 
deniably spelled  the  doom  of  these 
products.  No  more  favorable  time 
for  a  change  ever  came  in  the  world's 
history.  Patriotism  never  before 
called  so  loudly  for  the  change. 
Never  before  have  opportunities  to 
change  advantageously  been  so  plead- 
ing for  man-power  to  use  them. 
Never  in  recent  times  have  the 
prices  and  profits  from  most  useful 
farm  products  been  so  high.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  out  of  non-essential 
farming,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get 
off  the  less  productive  farms,'  in  or- 
der to  make  life's  work  show  more 
results  in  usefulness. 

Bidding  for  all  varieties  of  fruit 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  active 
and  buyers  are  alert.  Last  year's 
prices  for  fruit,  which  were  consid- 
ered high,  are  greatly  exceeded  in 
most  instances  this  year.  Apricots 
are  the  one  fruit  to  which  is  shown 
juat  now  an  attitude  of  indifference. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 

PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATA- 
LOG OF  PACKERS'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 


SEND  FOR  1918  CATALOG 


It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
Dryers'  Machinery.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co., 


20  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


nuine 

Giant  Powder 

bears  ^tradm. 

<KnBfFarm  Powders 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

The  Giant  trademark  is  worth  looking  for,  because  it  spells 
better  blasting  and  more  of  it — done  at  lower  cost.  "  Giant  is 
powerful,  nice  to  handle,"  writes  Clarence  Warner,  Dayton, 
Ore.,  "and  takes  less  powder  to  do  the  same  work  than  other 
brands.    I  think  Giant  is  just  O.  K.  " 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant  Stumping — are 
made  especially  for  western  farm  use.  Every  ounce  of  energy 
has  exactly  the  right  cracking,  splitting  and  heaving  action. 
More  than  half  a  century  of  such  efficiency  has  made  them  so 
popular  that  other  explosives  are  in  error  called  "giant  powders." 

This  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  original.  There  is  only 
one  brand  of  Giant  Powders.  The  Giant  trademark  is  your 
sure  protection  against  imitations. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring  you 
the  big  free  book  "Better  Farming."  It  tells  you  how  to  do 
Tiany  kinds  of  farm  work  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  Con. 


" Eotruthing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  Chy, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


\forK 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-pace  illustrated  book  "Better  Farming."    I  am  especially 
interested  in  (plea«e  check)  218 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name  

Address  .  . 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


(Written  for  Pwlflc  Rural  Press.] 


Late  Summer  Irrigation  of  Grapes. 

"Grapes  should  be  irrigated  when- 
ever they  need  it  until  they  are 
picked,"  said  A.  B.  Gate  of  Fresno 
county  as  he  passed  some  badly 
burned  vines.  Their  centers  had 
dried  up,  the  leaves  turned  a  clean 
brown  and  had  dropped  early  in 
September,  seriously  reducing  what 
had  promised  a  bumper  crop  of  Mus- 
cats. After  the  leaves  were  gone 
the  grapes  shriveled  and  did  not 
make  the  heaviest  raisins  because 
they  did  not  yet  have  enough  sugar 
in  them.  One  piece  of  4  acres  irri- 
gated Aug  9,  were  beginning  to 
"break"  or  dry  up  in  the  center  on 
Sept.  15.  These  had  never  been 
irrigated  before  and  never  had  so 
good  a  crop.  They  had  usually 
"broken"  more  or  less.  One  corner 
knoll  not  irrigated  was  much  yel- 
lower than  the  rest,  though  its  crop 
had  usually  been  better  than  that 
on  the  lower  ground. 

From  this  four  acres,  Mr.  Cate 
picked  2400  trays,  with  no  water- 
berriea. 

Shakes  Apricots  Onto  Sheets. 

In  a  season  of  labor  shortage  it 
may  be  necessary  generally  to  follow 
the  practice  of  Brooks  Bros,  of  Kings 
county,  who  always  shake  apricots 
onto  sheets  rather  than  picking  them 
by  hand  for  drying.  To  avoid  mush- 
ing much  overripe  fruit  by  this  sys- 
tem, the  trees  are  shaken  while  the 
fruit  is  still  good  and  firm.  If  any 
that  fall  are  too  green,  they  are 
picked  out  and  allowed  to  ripen  a 
day  or  two  before  cutting.  Only 
2%  of  slabs  were  found  In  their 
eighteen  or  twenty  tons  of  dried 
fruit.  Thus  not  over  a  ton  of  the 
fresh  fruit  got  too  ripe. 

Pick  Defective  Prunes  Separately. 

Where  prune  trees  are  heavily 
loaded  or  in  a  dry  year  like  this 
one,  says  D.  A.  Dunlap  of  Napa 
county,  it  may  pay  to  shake  the 
trees  very  lightly  long  enough  be- 
fore the  regular  picking  begins  so 
that  the  prematurely  dropped  and  de- 
fective fruit  may  be  picked  up  and 
put  out  of  the  way  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  mixed  with  good  fruit. 
The  shaking  gives  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  a  better  chance  to  fill  out. 
Otherwise.  Mr.  Dunlap  never  shakes 


the  trees  until  the  last  of  the  four 
to  six  pickings. 

Almond  Sheets  Save  Labor. 

A  mule  drags  each  of  two  big 
canvas  sheets  from  one  almond  tree 
to  another  in  harvesting  the  crop 
for  Dr.  S.  W.  R.  Langdon  of  Merced 
county,  so  the  sheets  do  not  need 
to  be  dumped  oftener  than  every 
ten  or  fifteen  trees.  A  2x4  is 
fastened  across  each  end  of  each  sec- 
tion and  the  mule  is  hitched  by 
chain  and  singletree  to  this.  When 
the  sheet  is  late  getting  into  use, 
there  is  a  lot  of  slow  hand  picking 
from  the  ground. 

Protect  Fruit  Trays. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  shortage  of 
fruit  drying  trays  last  year,  and  have 
you  heard  that  new  shook  and  trays 
may  be  still  harder  to  get  in  1918? 
What  are  you  doing  to  protect  the 
trays  you  already  have,  so  they  will 
be  in  good  shape  for  fruit  in  years  to 
come?  J.  M.  Ward  of  Merced  county 
is  one  who  will  not  have  to  charge 
much  deterioration  on  his  peach 
trays,  for  they  are  compactly  stacked 
under  the  roof  of  his  cutting  shed. 

Sulphur-Houses  Too  Tight. 

The  Nevada  County  Cannery  Ass'n 
for  three  years  could  not  get  sulphur 
to  burn  satisfactorily  in  their  fruit 
sulphuring  houses.  Then  they  built 
larger  houses  from  which  they  found 
it  "almost  impossible  to  avoid  some 
smoke  getting  away"  and  the  sul- 
phur burned  up  clean.  The  first 
houses  had  been  so  nearly  air-tight 
that  not  enough  oxygen  was  ad- 
mitted to  support  combustion. 

Let  Pears  Fall  Easy. 

Pear  growers  who  usually  have 
hay  or  straw  for  fruit  to  fall  on  so 
it  will  not  be  bruised  for  drying  may 
find  it  necessary  to  make  other  pro- 
vision this  year.  A  dust  mulch 
would  be  sufficiently  soft,  and  real 
dust  mulches  could  be  more  common 
even  in  California.  However,  the 
pears  should  not  lie  long  on  hot 
ground. 

Earlier  Bearing  Plums  and  Cherries. 

When  new  shoots  on  plums  and 
cherries  are  about  a  foot  long,  Man- 
ager A.  W.  Banks  of  the  El  Centro 
orchards  in  Sonoma  county  has  their 
ends  clipped  off.  He  says  it  brings 
them  to  bearing  earlier. 


Lures  for  Ants  and  Moths 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural   rrpss  by  Samuel  Haieli 


You  may  tell  your  Stockton  cor- 
respondent that  he  can  exterminate 
ants  if  he  will  get  some  black  strap 
molasses  and  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  to  it.  Fill  old  pint  or 
quart  fruit  jars  nearly  full  of  this 
and  hang  them  against  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  that  are  infested  and  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  commit  suicide  to  the  last  one 
of  them,  as  they  apparently  are  not 
intelligent  enough  to  take  warning 
from  the  fate  of  their  fellow  work- 
ers. He  will  not  only  catch  ants, 
but  also  house  flies,  moths,  millers, 
wasps,  hornets  and  colored  butter- 
flies, as  all  these  pests  have  a 
"sweet  tooth"  and  are  caught  night 
and  day.  We  get  most  of  the  cod- 
ling moths  around  our  apple  trees 


and  find  it  a  more  satisfactory  way  sound  heads  of  cabbage,  cauliflower 
of  preventing  them  from  depositing  1  or  kale  in  summer. 


Sun  Jose.] 

their  eggs  on  the  fruit,  rather  than 
by  poisoning  the  young  worms  by 
spraying,  although  we  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  by  spraying  as  soon 
as  the  petals  fall. 

If  ants  are  troublesome  in  the 
house,  the  black  strap  mixture  will 
soon  get  them  all. 

I  have  cut  open  quite  a  number 
of  apples,  but  so  far  have  not  found 
a  single  worm  in  one  of  them, 
though  the  jars  contain  lots  of  dead 
moths,  which  is  proof  that  they  are 
flying  around. 

I  am  going  to  try  it  for  trapping 
the  corn  ear  butterfly,  as  I  see  sev- 
eral colored  ones  among  the  dead, 
but  not  a  single  white  one.  Owing 
to  this  last  pest  we  cannot  grow 
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Building  permanence  requires 

roofing  that  is  made  of  reliable  materials — to  give  thor- 
ough protection  from  the  elements.  The  trade  mark 
shown  above  identifies  the  famous 

PIONEER  ROOFING 

— known  and  used  all  over  the  West  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century.  Its  use  implies  good  judgment.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  building  requirements — there's  a  weight 
waiting  for  you.    Ask  your  dealer. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO.  L0S  ^Vlf:^^ 
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Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?    Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro-* 
duce,  fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Allows  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunshine 
to  gradually  harden  tbe  bark.  PRACTICALLY 
A  SMALL  LATH  HOI  HE  ABOUT  EACH 
TBEE.  Protect*  from  Squirrel*.  Rabbits. 
Gophers.  Hot  Sun,  Sand  Storms,  Barking-  in 
cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds. 
TELL  I'S  TOUR  PEST,  and  we  will  tell  yon 
what  kind  to  buy.  Get  our  prices.  We  will 
save  you  money. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, chili  and  egg  plants  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  start 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  melons  of  all  kinds 
in  these  pots  in  Data  until  they  have  three 
and  four  leaves  and  then  plant  pot  and  all, 
have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  for 
market  ?  Just  the  thing  for  propagating  Olive 
euttiDgs  and  Eucalyptus. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots 
and  Protectors.  State  which  you  are  inter- 
ested In. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTORS  CO. 

936  E.  Central  Ave.  ReaHands,  Calif. 
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Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 


WW 

ic  dow« 
kTound 
e  saved 


Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivate*  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  OntH 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  dov, 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  _ 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he' 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cut* 
seven  feet  or  less  Weighs  but  "30  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.  No  other  implem.  nt  like  it 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  whirl,  illustrate* 
and  describes  the  Simird  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  MrKee  Road.         San  Jose.  Cel. . 


Healer* 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-48  First  St.,  San  Franrlsro 
Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Anitelea 
Blake,  M.  I  ill  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 


Kill?  Prairie  Dom  and  Cephas 

of  all  kinds.  En.ior.cd  r»  Slaw 
Experimental  Station.  IM* 
\  tablets  prepaid  tor  $  1 . 25 

anted     Raticide  Tablet!  25c 
A»k  druggist  or  aend  duett 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  C  o  .  Ft  Dodge,  la. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions  j 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Bean  Vine  Cutter. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  buy 
a  bean  cutter  or  how  can  I  make 
one? — C.  A.  F.,  Paso  Robles. 

Harvesting  is  generally  done  with 
sled  cutters.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  we  hare  seen  has  two  heavy 
planks  for  runners,  well  braced  and 
wide  enough  apart  to  straddle  two 
rows.  A  level  knife  about  5V2  feet 
long  angles  from  near  the  front  of 
each  sled-runner  toward  the  center. 
The  two  knives  are  set  and  braced 
low  enough  to  run  just  underground 
to  cut  the  roots  of  one  row  for  each 
knife.  A  gas  pipe  parallel  and  above 
each  knife  slides  each  two  rows  of 
vines  into  one  winrow.  Three  horses 
are  needed  and  where  vines  are  mat- 
ted, it  may  be  necessary  to  put  a 
cOjUlter  in  front  of  each  runner  or 
previously  use  a  vine  cutter  made  of 
two  disks  set  in  a  frame  wide 
enough  to  cut  the  vines  at  the  right 
distance  for  the  root-cutting  imple- 
ment to  follow. 

Grasshopper  Poison. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you,  through 
'your  columns,  give  me  a  receipt  for 
poisoning  grasshoppers?  Last  year 
■they  were  very  troublesome  and  this 
year  they  promise  to  be  worse. — G. 
jH.,  Redwood  City. 

The  following  has  been  very  wide- 
ly approved: 

Paris  Green  1  pound 

Blackstrap  molasses   2  quarts 

Lemons,  ground  fine   %  doz. 

Bran    25  pounds 

Water   4  Gal. 

Mix  the  molasses  and  water,  dis- 
solve the  paris  green  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  add  this  and 
the  lemons.  Sprinkle  the  solution 
over  the  bran  and  stir  thoroughly. 
If  sown  thinly  there  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  stock  poisoning.  The 
above  amount  will  cover  about  five 
acres. 

White  arsenic  1  lb  is  often  used 
Instead  of  Paris  green. 

Irrie-atine  Pine  Alone  Road. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me,  through  your  columns, 
what  is  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property  owners.  A  owns 
an  orchard  on  paved  highway.  B, 
a  neighbor,  in  order  to  get  water 
from  an  irrigating  well  some  dis- 
tance off,  intends  running  a  con- 
crete irrigating  pipe  underground 
along  the  front  of  this  property.  Is 
there  a  law  in  regard  to  injuring 
tree  roots,  cutting  up  driveway  and 
placing  ground  in  same  shape  as 
before  it  was  disturbed? — H.  H.  G., 
Santa  Clara. 

B  must  get  permission  from  the 


supervisors  before  digging  the  trench. 
They  will  require  him  to  replace  the 
dirt  in  as  nearly  original  condition 
as  practicable.  It  is  not  likely  to 
injure  A's  trees  much.  A's  only  re- 
course is  to  persuade  the  supervisors 
that  the  pipe  should  not  be  laid 
(don't  do  it)  or  sue  B  if  B  does  the 
work  without  permission. 
Measuring  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  you  esti- 
mate the  tonnage  of  hay  in  a  stack? 
— C.  J.  C,  San  Francisco. 

A  general  average  figure  for  al- 
falfa hay  is  450  cubic  feet  per  ton. 
Grain  hay  may  average  500  cubic 
feet.  The  weight  varies  according 
to  the  way  it  is  cured,  the  ripeness 
when  cut,  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  in  the  stack.  You  will  have 
to  judge  how  much  your  hay  varies. 
You  will  have  to  estimate  how  high 
the  stack  would  be  if  its  sides  were 
vertical  and  its  top  level.  Having 
the  height,  width,  and  length  of 
such  a  mentally  remodeled  stack, 
divide  its  cubic  contents  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  you  estimate  a 
ton  of  your  hay  would  occupy. 

Plow  Dry  and  Seed  Early. 

In  order  to  do  all  the  dry  plow- 
ing possible  this  fall  so  the  ground 
can  be  worked  up  fine  and  grain 
sown  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  wet,  W. 
T.  Roberts  of  Penn  Grove  has  just 
bought  a  40-70  Yuba  tractor  to 
supplement  the  old  18-35.  He  uses 
disk  plows  altogether  for  dry  plow- 
ing. The  old  tractor  has  been  pull- 
ing eight  26-inch  disks  set  to  plow 
6-inch  furrows.  Seasons  like  the 
past  one  show  the  need  of  early 
seeding. 

Apply  Lime  in  Fall;  Order  Early. 

The  time  to  apply  lime  to  sour  or 
heavy  soil  is  in  the  fall,  when  the 
winter  rains  will  have  time  to  dis- 
solve and  distribute  it.  Hydrated 
lime  will  show  quickest  results  and 
no  danger  to  any  plants  if  thor- 
oughly hydrated.  Ground  limestone  is 
slower  to  dissolve  and  lasts  a  long 
time.  It  is  twice  as  bulky.  Quick- 
lime is  likely  to  kill  anything  it 
touches  when  moistened. 

Chopped  Hay  Takes  Less  Space. 

Oat  hay  chopped  to  short  lengths 
takes  not  much  over  half  the  storage 
opace  that  it  would  if  baled,  says 
James  McDonald  of  the  Ormondale 
Ranch  at  Redwood  City.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald feeds  the  chopped  hay  with 
silage  to  his  registered  Shorthorn 
cattle. 
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Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  using 
dirt  ditches,  but  have  been  losing 
too  much  water  through  gopher 
holes.  Part  of  a  17-acre  alfalfa  field 
has  a  fall  of  two  inches  per  100 
feet.  For  the  rest,  the  fall  is  3.9 
Inches  per  100  feet.  About  1000 
feet  of  pipe  will  be  needed.  I  am 
allowed  1%  acre-feet  of  water  per 
acre,  which  I  want  to  apply  in  four 
Irrigations.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  apply  4%  inches  of  water  through 
a  6-inch  pipe  over  the  17  acres? — 
A.  C,  Richfield. 

An  acre-inch  equals  27,152  gal- 
lons of  water;  4%  acre-inches  equal 
122,184  gallons.  A  6-inch  pipe  with 
a  fall  of  two  inches  per  100  feet 
will  deliver  about  120  gallons  per 
minute.  To  apply  4%  acre-inches 
would  require  about  17  hours  unless 
you  have  more  pressure  than  simply 


running  from  a  shallow  ditch  into 
the  pipe.  Multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  acres  on  the  2-inch  per 
100  feet  slope.  A  5-inch  pipe  on  a 
4-inch  slope  would  not  carry  quite 
so  much  water.  The  Ames-Irvin 
Pipe  Co.  recommend  8-inch  pipe, 
which  would,  on  the  2-inch  ground 
slope,  require  about  9%  hours  per 
acre  per  irrigation,  with  allowance 
for  some  increase  over  the  theor- 
etical friction.  On  the  4-inch  slope, 
an  8-inch  pipe  would  require  about 
6  hours  per  acre  per  irrigation.  A 
7-inch  pipe  on  a  4-inch  slope  would 
carry  practically  as  much  water  as 
an  8-inch  pipe  on  the  2-inch  slope, 
so  it  may  be  economical  to  buy  It  In 
these  sizes. 


|  Alpha  Gas  Engines  I 

=  Superior  Construction  E 

=  Unfaltering  Power  | 

5  It  pays  well  to  invest  in   ALPHA  QUALITY  —  quality  = 

=  which  provides  ample  reserve  in  every  part  for  hard,  con-  E 

E  tinuous  service.    Power  to  stand  up  under  abnormal  strain.  = 

E  The  Alpha  meets  with  ease  and  certainty  the  grinding  de-  E 

a  mands  of  every-day  service,  year  in  and  year  out — a  con-  E 

E  stant  source  of  gratification  to  their  owners. 

I  V/2  TO  28  H.  P.— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  | 

|  Viking  Rotary  Pumps 

1  An  Ideal  Irrigation  Pump 

—  Viking:  Pumps  will  deliver  more  water  per  minute 
ZZ-  for  the  same  amount  of  power  used  than  any  other 
ZL  type.  Its  very  higrh  efficiency  is  due  to  its  positive 
~  delivery,  its  correct  design  and  careful  manufacture.  It 
S  is  SELF -PRIMING,  requiring-  no  foot  valve  or  priming' 
™  pump,   and  is  easy  to  install.     Investigate  the  Viking 

—  Pump.     Built  in  all  capacities  from  20  to  1600  gallons 

—  per  minute.     IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

E  Engine  and  Pump  Catalogs  on  Request. 

1  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  | 


S    61  Beale  St. 


San  Francisco  = 
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FILL  OR  EMPTY  YOUR  CRAIN 
TANKS  WITH  THIS  ELEVATOR 


Let  the  John  Deere  Tubular 
Steel  Elevator  serve  you  when 

marketing  your  grain  and  when  har- 
vesting it.  From  the  wagon  it 
elevates  into  tanks,  granaries,  cars, 
etc.,  from  the  tanks  it  elevates  into 
the  wagon.  Its  two-fold  use  multiplies 
its  value  as  a  time  and  labor-saver. 


JOHNlfeDEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

Handling  your  grain  in  bulk  with  a  John  Deere  Elevator  is  not  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment 
that  will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  come. 

A  Practical  Outfit  for  Every  Grain  Grower 

It  elevates  the  biggest  load  of  any  kind  of  small  grain  in  from  6  to  10 
minutes — handles  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute. 

Backing  the  load  is  never  necessary.  The  hopper  can  be  folded  out  of  the 
way  without  even  stopping  the  engine,  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  The 
adjustable  feed  adapts  elevator  to  power  applied.  Operated  by  either  horses 
or  engine — a  2£  H.  P.  or  larger  engine  will  run  it. 

Built  of  steel  it  cannot  warp  or  decay — will  last  for  years.  Elevator  proper 
made  of  a  in.  steel  well-casing,  6j  in.  in  diameter.    Absolutely  will  not  sag. 

Portable  outfit  furnished  for  large  ranches  where  quick  transportation  Is  required. 

Let  a  John  Deere  Elevator  pay  for  itself  with  the  money  it  saves  In  time,  labor  and 
sacks.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Act  now.  Shipments  made  from  stocks  at  Portland, 
Spokane,  Boise  and  San  Francisco.  ^ 

•WRITE  FOR   FREE   PACKAGE  TE4  24. 


and  get  literature  fully  illustrating  and  describing  the  John  Deere  Tubular 
Steel  Elevator  and  big  156  page  better  farming  book.    WRITE  TODAY. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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It  Pays  Us  to  Let  George  Do  It 


[Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  PreM.] 


George  doesn't  know  anything 
about  the  war.  He  doesn't  know 
there  is  a  labor  scarcity.  He  stays 
with  us  when  our  other  help  strikes 
for  higher  wages.  He  doesn't  ob- 
ject to  working  as  much  overtime  as 
the  boss  will  work  with  him,  and 
then  if  the  boss  puts  another  good 
man  with  him  he  keeps  on  working. 
George  stays  with  the  job  until  it 
is  done.  We  have  heavy  work  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year  for  which  we 
could  not  get  enough  men  and 
horses  now.  We  have  seasonal  work 
where  a  few  days'  delay  would  often 
mean  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
year's  crops.  We  couldn't  get  our 
work  done  at  all  if  we  didn't  let 
George  do  it.    George  is  our  tractor. 

Our  crops  are  principally  irri- 
gated corn,  alfalfa,  and  grain,  with 
cows  and  hogs  to  eat  most  of  all  we 


tivate  the  corn  and  beans,  haul  the 
grain  and  corn  binders,  and  do  the 
lighter  power  jobs.  Just  now, 
George's  next  most  regular  job  is 
to  run  our  alfalfa  cutter,  which 
chops  2*4  tons  per  hour  to  %-inch 
lengths  and  blows  it  into  the  barn 
nearest  the  field.  We  run  George 
to  this  job  whenever  the  hay  is 
ready.  He  chews  the  hay  so  much 
that  it  takes  less  storage  room  than 
baled  hay  and  the  cows  eat  all  of 
it.  We  used  to  use  a  lot  of  the  re- 
fused alfalfa  stems  for  bedding,  but 
alfalfa  hay  is  worth  more  for  feed 
than  for  fertilizer. 

We  are  now  using  George  to  pull 
a  couple  of  grain  binders.  That  job 
will  soon  be  done  and  George  will 
run  the  stationary  thresher  right 
away.  We  need  the  grain  and  we 
want    the    land    for    beans.  The 


Corn  muni  be  Nhelled  before  it  c:in  be  economically  shipped  these  days;  ear  corn  take*  too 
many  cars  and  costs  too  much  extra  for  freight  on  the  cobs.  It  wao  a  four  to  six  weeks 
job  which  confronted  the  Japanese  owner  of  a  Samson  tractor  who  undertook  to  shell  the 
sis, oiio  crop  from  175  acres  In  the  Itindge  Tract  of  San  Joaouin  county.  But  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  last  March,  the  corn  was  all  sacked  and  the  cobs  were  piled  up  beside  the 
crib*.  The  tractor  was  of  the  lO-'-'iVh.  p.  size  and  it  proved  able  to  shell  100  sacks  per 
hour  running  continuously.  The  tractor  afterward  hauled  the  corn  to  Stockton,  then 
plowed  and  prepared  the  ground-  it  grew  on  for  another  crop. 


produce,  so  we  can  keep  on  the 
ranch  all  but  the  most  concentrated 
food  products  and  ship  them  at  least 
cost  for  hauling  and  freight  and 
with  the  least  strain  on  the  trans- 
portation  system   in   time  of  war. 

PUMPING    \M>  HARVESTING. 

We  have  half  a  dozen  pumps  on 
the  ranch,  but  we  do  not  have  half 
a  dozen  motors  or  engines.  George 
walks  over  and  takes  hold  of  a  pump 
just  when  we  need  water;  and  as 
long  as  we  don't  let  him  get  dry  or 
hungry  he  spins  the  pump.  Then 
he  goes  to  another  one  unless  we 
need  him  on  another  job.  He  does 
a  lot  of  the  pumping  at  night  be- 
cause he  is  so  useful  at  other  jobs 
in  daylight.  We  have  a  reservoir  at 
each  pump,  which  he  fills  if  men 
are  not  available  to  watch  the  water. 
However,  our  alfalfa  checks  were 
well  leveled  and  large,  with  high, 
well-rounded  borders,  so  the  water 
does  not  take  too  much  attendance. 

We  have  a  little  partner  for 
George  to  help  our  four  horses  cut 
the  alfalfa,  haul  the  hay  loader,  cul- 


thresher  will  put  our  straw  in  a 
stack  and  George  will  chop  a  lot 
of  that  when  we  get  around  to  it. 
Chopped  straw  makes  good  rough- 
age, especially  when  we  are  feeding 
green  alfalfa,  chopped  beets,  and 
other  soft  succulence.  George  will 
also  thresh  the  beans  In  the  late 
fall.  His  little  partner  will  have 
long  lugs  on  the  wheels  to  pull  the 
bean  vine  cutter  without  thresh- 
ing out  too  many  beans  in  the  oper- 
ation. 

<.l{  UN  LAND  FOB  BE  \N> 

Before  the  beans  are  planted,  how- 
ever"- in  fact,  as  soon  as  our  grain 
is  off  and  the  field  irrigated — George 
will  put  his  time  on  the  stubble 
with  double  disks  to  work  up  a  fine, 
soft,  deep  mulch.  He  can  get  on 
the  land  sooner  after  irrigation  than 
it  would  be  good  to  plow,  and  with 
the  disked  mulch  will  save  a  lot  of 
moisture.  The  seed  bed  will  be  firm 
and  moist — the  beans  will  jump  out 
of  the  ground.  We  have  tried  it 
before.  We  get  the  finest  kind  of  a 
stand,    rapid    growth,    and  heavy 


crops.  We  couldn't  do  It  quickly 
enough  with  all  the  horses  we  could 
get  men  to  handle;  but  we  let 
George  do  it.  When  the  beans  are 
harvested  we  will  use  the  vines  for 
feed.  Whether  to  chop  them  or  silo 
them  we  have  not  decided.  We  have 
heard  that  in  Oregon  dry  bean  straw 
siloed  with  plenty  of  water  made 
first-class  silage. 

COBN.   SHREDDED  AND  SILAGE. 

When  our  corn  is  right  for  silage 
(considerably  older  than  most  peo- 
ple cut  it),  we  will  hook  George's 
partner  to  a  corn  binder  and  he  will 
(as  he  has  in  the  past)  walk  down 
the  rows,  tying  our  heavy  corn 
stalks  into  bundles  and  elevating 
them  so  they  will  drop  on  a  wagon 
that  the  horses  pull  alongside  (we 
hire  extra  horses  enough  to  keep  the 
silage  cutter  busy).     George  is  at 


the  same  time  hitched  to  the  big 
silage  cutter  and  we  soon  have  our 
silos  filled  with  feed  that  keeps  our 
cream  checks  high  all  winter  and 
provides  a  variation  from  green  al- 
falfa and  grain  in  the  summer. 

Part  of  our  corn  we  need  as  grain 
for  the  hogs.  We  believe  they  do 
better  on  a  variation  of  grains  than 
on  one  grain  alone.  When  the  corn 
binder  gets  ahead  of  the  silage  cut- 
ter, it  dumps  the  bundles  on  the 
ground  and  these  are  shocked  to 
cure  awhile.  We  have  found  that 
the  corn  is  drier  in  the  shocks  late 
in  the  fall  than  if  we  left  It  stand- 
ing. But  if  we  left  it  standing  we 
would  have  to  husk  it  by  hand  or 
get  a  special  corn  husking  machine, 
and  we  would  lose  most  of  the  value 
of  the  fodder.  By  shocking  it  we 
(continued  on  page  899) 


Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Farm 

by  Bringing  it  Miles  Nearer  the  Market 


The  value  of  a  farm  depends  largely 
upon  its  distance  from  a  good  market. 

Today  distance  is  measured  in  min- 
utes, not  in  miles. 

The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  (Lincoln 
Model,  1 1  jj  tons  capacity)  readily 
transports  much  more  in  weight  with 


several  times  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  It  lays  down  at 
market  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  in 
practically  the  same  time  that  a 
team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  lit- 
erally bringing  the  farm  to  about 
one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from 
market. 


PATRIOT  fa™  TRUCK. 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  motor  truck  built  for  farm  work,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  practical  farm  body,  similar  to  what  you  have  always  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 

It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.  It  brings  better  markets  nearer,  for  with  a  Patriot 
you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Business  farmers  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in  being  master  of  roads  and  weather. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturer*  of  Patriot  Farm  Truck* 
1375  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 


Lincoln  Model  l1  Tod 
Washington  Model 

XV,  Ton 


Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drift 


by  which  the  body- 
when    loaded,  may 
and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 

(13) 


/^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Look  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  ii  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Caere  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobile*,  electric  motors 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles 


POWER  MAKES  A  FINE  ADOBE 
MULCH. 


Plenty  of  sediment  or  loam  or- 
chards have  a  far  poorer  surface  soil 
mulch  than  that  recently  seen  by  the 
writer  on  20  acres  of  heavy  black 
and  "purple"  adobe  prune  orchard 
planted  last  spring  by  J.  Francis 
O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa.  As  we 
went  down  to  the  orchard,  Mr. 
O'Connor  pointed  to  cracks  in  the 
adobe  along  the  drive  where  a  lit- 
tle pig  could  drop  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  flinty  and  no  implement  of 
cultivation  could  have  pulverized  it. 
But  the  orchard  was  covered  with 
fine  particles  of  adobe  several  inches 
deep  and  with  enough  of  dust  among 
them  to  make  a  fine  mulch. 

The  trees  were  planted  since  the 
last  rain  and  have  had  no  irriga- 
tion nor  subirrigation.  They  are 
in  thrifty  foliage,  not  suffering  at 
all  for  water,  and  practically  none 
of  the  1600  trees  have  been  lost. 
Kicking  aside  three  or  four  inches 
of  surface  soil,  we  found  moisture. 
There  are  no  cracks  in  the  orchard. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  we  asked. 

"Fall  plowing  is  the  first  essen- 
tial," said  Mr.  O'Connor.  "Leave 
it  rough  all  winter,  as  we  did  this 
20  acres,  and  the  rain  melts  it  down 
almost  smooth.  A  ton  per  acre  of 
hydrated  lime  applied  before  the 
rain  has  helped.  In  the  spring  go 
after  it  with  disk  harrows  set  just 
slightly  angled,  while  the  adobe  is 
still  a  trifle  sticky.  Get  it  disked 
two  or  three  times  in  a  hurry.  That 
makes  a  mulch  which  prevents  dry- 
ing out  and  cracking  before  it  can 
be  plowed.  There  is  more  time  for 
plowing  to  follow  the  disking,  and 
the  mulch  that  is  thrown  into  the 
furrows  adds  to  the  moisture-saving 
in  the  lower  soil.  Without  the  pre- 
paratory disking,  the  soil  would 
crack,  moisture  would  be  wasted, 
and  the  land  would  plow  up  in  big 
clods  that  would  not  get  worked 
down  all  summer. 

With  horses  the  fall  plowing 
would  be  all  but  impossible.  But 
Mr.  O'Connor  has  a  Cleveland  trac- 
tor and  a  two-gang  disk  plow  that 
eat  up  the  acres.  The  tractor  is 
found  necessary  to  get  the  prepara- 
tory disking  done  in  time  to  achieve 
its  purpose  before  the  spring  plow- 
ing. A  disk  plow  is  considered  nec- 
essary for  this  work ;  and  the  double 
disk  harrow  is  considered  the  mo»t 
indispensable     implement     on  the 


Cleveland  Tractor 

12—20 


$1600  F.  O.  B.  L.  A,  C«L 

F.  T.  BRILES 

Southern   California  Distributor 
214-216   North    Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  limine,  110  Main  St.,  Porterrille.Cal. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Tarlca  the  Power  il  Half  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Yonr 

Terms  ..  Dirort  f  rom-Factorj  pricea.  Write 
roar  own  oril.T-.Save  SIS  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Hia-  new  cataloa/'Mow  to  JudKO 
Eni-hv V  FIIKB-- by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
\Wrt,„  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
\7IL  I  lorn  Oakland  Aye™  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
ITodaylVSHi)  Empire  Bide,    Pltteburah.  Pa. 


ranch.  When  we  saw  it  the  tractor 
was  hitched  to  a  single  7%-foct  disk 
harrow,  behind  which  was  attached 
by  a  short  tongue  a  double  Dun- 
ham Cultipacker.  This  outfit  had 
been  cultivating  the  corn  intercrop 
among  the  young  prunes,  the  middle 
wheels  of  the  Cultipacker  having 
been  removed  to  straddle  the  rows. 
No  other  cultivator  is  to  be  found 
on  the  ranch,  and  certainly  none 
other  is  needed  now.  The  trees  are 
23  feet  apart  and  the  five  corn  rows 
in  each  center  are  3  feet  10  inches 
apart.  Three  trips  across  culti- 
vates each  center  and  the  work  is 
done  on  time,  to  save  the  moisture 
and  the  trees. 


GRINDS  FEED  AT  HOME. 


"I  got  tired  of  having  a  man  haul 
a  load  of  grain  several  miles  to  the 
mill  and  making  another  trip  next 
day  to  haul  it  back,"  said  W.  T. 
Roberts  of  Penn  Grove.  "So  I  bought 
a  10-inch  grinder,  made  a  concrete 
foundation  with  bolts  projecting  to 
fasten  a  wooden  platform  to  it,  and 
connected  the  grinder  to  an  electric 
motor  that  was  already  doing  other 
service.  Another  man  and  myself 
now  grind  30  sacks  of  grain  per 
hour  right  here  and  we  can  use  it 
fresh  for  the  Shorthorns." 

The  motor  was  installed  originally 
to  run  a  butter-making  plant  of  half 
a  ton  a  day  ordinary  capacity.  It 
is  still  used  to  run  the  separator  and 
the  milk  is  all  separated  almost  as 
soon  as  the  milking  is  finished.  The 
line-shaft  extends  outdoors  to  run 
machines  on  the  concrete  base.  The 
feed  grinder  is  quickly  removed  and 
a  wood  saw  put  to  work  in  its  place. 
A  bone  grinder  for  chickens  is  plan- 
ned. A  grindstone  is  connected  per- 
manently to  the  line-shaft  on  a 
separate  base.  Power  is  saving  labor 
on  this  farm. 


IT  PAYS  US   TO   LET  GEORGE 
DO  IT. 

(continued  from  page  808) 
save  all  the  fodder  and  husk  it  with 
a  combination  husker  and  shredder, 
which  George  runs  at  our  conveni- 
ence late  in  the  fall  at  the  barns. 
The  shredded  fodder  is  fine  for  dry 
stock  and  young  stock,  along  with 
other  feed,  and  it  saves  feeding  them 
any  high-priced  hay.  The  fodder  is 
bright,  clean,  and  leafy.  The  husked 
corn  is  conveyed  directly  into  a 
sheller  run  by  George's  partner  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  have  that  ele- 
vated into  bins.  The  bins  are  pro- 
vided with  chutes  which  let  the  corn 
down  to  a  grinder,  which  we  run 
whenever  fresh  ground  corn,  barley, 
or  other  feed  is  needed  for  the  cows 
and  hogs. 

George  and  his  partner,  along  with 
the  machinery  we  let  them  use,  have 
solved  our  labor  problem  and  enable 
us  to  raise  more  food  than  most 
people  with  equal  acreage. 


POWER  NOTE 


State  Fair  exhibition  Poland- 
Chinas  are  to  be  hauled  by  auto 
truck  from  Woodland  by  W.  H. 
Browning  this  year.  Mr.  Browning 
says  the  best  he  could  do  by  rail 
the  past  two  years  was  24  hours 
on  the  road,  while  he  can  do  it  in 
iwo  hours  by  truck. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


4  Row  Bean 
Cultivator 


m 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


CONSERVE  MAN  POWER 

One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans,  perfectly,  with  this  culti- 
vator, which,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  culti- 
vator, capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a 
lighter  tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to 
work  loose  or  sag — holds  the  wheels  always  true,  and  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  be- 
tween the  standards  and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy 
ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting  device  which  holds  it 
rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very 
accurate.  Equipped  with  KQ  Sweeps  of  our  own  design,  and  made  to 
do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either  Tractor 
or  Team  Hitch,  and  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width,  from  20-inch  to 
36-inch. 

ALSO  BUILT  TO  CULTIVATE  2  ROWS 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

(GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


Sl« 
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Field  Crops. 

Tulare  alfalfa  prowers  have 
formed  a  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociation. 

Larpe  shipments  of  potatoes  are 
being  made  from  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Valley. 

Farmers  of  Kern  county  have 
pledged  themselves  to  plant  608 
acres  of  cotton. 

Grain  hay  in  Sonoma  and  Marin 
counties  has  produced  a  bumper 
crop  this  season. 

Utah's  beet  sugar  production  for 
1918  will  reach  one  million  tons  of 
sugar  beets,  it  is  believed. 

An  unprecedented  harvest  of 
sweet  potatoes  this  year  is  predicted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Merced. 

Grain  harvesting  in  the  Tulare 
Lake  district  is  now  under  way. 
A  $3,000,000  crop  is  estimated. 

The  importation  of  80,000  bales 
of  high-grade  Egyptian  cotton  will 
be  permitted  during  the  present  cal- 
endar year. 

Rice  and  cotton  are  flourishing  in 
the  section  served  by  the  Western 
Canal  in  Glenn.  Butte  and  Colusa 
counties,  and  about  2000  acres  of 
cotton  are  planted  along  the  canal. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand sacks  of  wheat  are  stacked  at 
Goulburn,  New  South  Wales,  ready 
for  transport  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica as  soon  as  ships  can  be  pro- 
vided, it  is  reported. 

President.  Wilson's  endorsement  of 
a  plan  to  supply  seed  wheat  to 
farmers  of  Western  Kansas  and 
parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska 
to  insure  a  normal  yield  through 
fall  sowing  is  asked. 

Threshed  barley  and  wheat  are 
beginning  to  arrive  from  the  fields 
and  are  showing  a  good  quality  of 
grain,  according  to  General  M.  W. 
Muller.  a  Fresno  dealer.  The  wheat 
crop  is  generally  turning  out  light 
and  the  barley  less  than  expected. 

The  first  crop  of  Kern  county 
potatoes  of  the  White  Rose  variety 
is  being  marketed  at  Edison  and 
Shatter  switches.  The  Edison  crop 
will  run  about  20,000  sacks  and  the 
Shafter  about  30,000  to  35,000 
sacks.  The  potatoes  are  of  fine 
quality. 

From  returns  received  to  date  to 
the  United  States  from  247  firms 
and  individuals  engaged  in  canning 
or  otherwise  manufacturing  snap 
beans,  or  about  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  reporting  in  1917,  it 
appears  that  9117  acres  of  snap 
beans  have  been  contracted  for  thus 
far  this  season,  and  eight  factories 
in  this  State  made  reports. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  the  following:  A 
special  reporter  estimates  that  the 
yield  in  onions  in  the  Clarksburg 
district  has  been  reduced  25  percent 
by  early  drought.  Shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  start  the  third  week  in 
June  from  Clarksburg  and  Sacra- 
mento, 35,000  sacks  being  expected 
from  the  former  district  and  8000 
from  the  latter. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets requires  from  all  threshermen 
in  the  country  periodical  reports  on 
the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
threshed  by  them  and  the  acreage 
from  which  the  grain  was  produced. 
A  list  of  threshermen  is  being  com- 
piled from  all  available  sources  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  which 
is  co-operating  in  the  undertaking, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  hav- 
ing printed  a  supply  of  blank  forms 
for  threshing  reports,  together  with 
a  pocket  memorandum  book  for  daily 
records. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  apricot  harvest  in  Kings 
county  is  now  under  full  sway. 

Director  General  McAdoo  states 
that  fruit  cars  must  hereafter  be 
ready  on  time.  There  has  been 
some  delay  heretofore  in  loading. 

If.  S.  Brown  of  Sebastopol  says 


his  crop  will  fall  a  little  short  of 
last  year's,  but  that  prices  are  good. 
He  says  it  cost  him  about  $38  per 
ton  to  get  them  picked. 

Butte  county  prune  growers  re- 
port prospects  for  a  heavy  crop. 
No  prunes  are  falling  and  weather 
conditions  have  helped  the  crop. 
The  prunes  will  be  harvested  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

The  picking  and  shipping  and 
canning  of  cherries  and  berries 
about  Sebastopol  is  progressing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  cherries  are  fine, 
but  the  hot.  drying  weather  for  the 
past  ten  days,  without  fog,  has 
caused  the  berries  to  stop  growing. 

The  apricot  picking  and  cutting 
season  will  open  in  the  Hollister 
district  about  July  10.  There  is 
about  4000  acres  planted  to  'cots 
and  a  crop  of  about  100,000  to 
150,000  tons  is  expected.  Additional 
help  is  needed.  A  new  scale  has 
been  worked  out,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  fruit  cutters  to  earn 
the  same  wages,  no  matter  what 
size  the  fruit  is. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  price  of  figs  is  not  to  be  set 
by  the  Food  Administration,  ac- 
cording to  Ralph  Merritt. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
Oroville  district  will  not  exceed  75 
per  cent  of  the  normal  crop  of  or- 
anges. Hot  weather  has  caused  a 
severe  drop. 

Recently  all  the  Sicily  lemon  im- 
porters in  New  York  held  a  meet- 
ing and  made  an  iron-clad  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  paying  rebates 
to  auction  brokers. 

Commissioner  Culbertson  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Board  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  recently  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  olives  and 
citrus  fruits  should  be  protected 
by  the  tariff. 

A  new  type  of  fruit,  which  has 
been  named  the  tangelo.  has  been 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  through  a  cross  between 
the  tangerine  orange  and  the  grape- 
fruit, or  pomelo.  As  a  class  the 
tangelos  resemble  round  oranges 
more  than  either  of  their  parents 
and  are  exceedingly  variable. 

No  other  gas  is  so  effective  in 
quickly  destroying  cit»us  scale  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  says  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  923,  which  also 
pronounces  the  fumigation  of  plants 
with  the  gas  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
insect  control.  This  method,  which 
was  developed  in  California,  has 
extended  to  other  citrus  regions  and 
even  to  foreign  countries. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lemon 
Men's  Club,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
was  agreed  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  lemon  box  to  10x13x25  inside 
measurement,  the  lids  of  the  box  to 
be  the  same  length.  This  size  box 
will  take  a  one-thirt.y-second  smaller 
ring  in  picking  and,  it  is  claimed, 
make  a  more  satisfactory  package. 
It  will  also  conform  to  the  old  es- 
timated weight  of  84  pounds  as  ap- 
pearing in  railroad  tariff.  Jumbo 
boxes  will  be  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deeper. 


Miscellaneous. 

San  Joaquin  county  will  have  no 
county  fair  this  year. 

The  hay  crop  in  the  Livermore 
Valley  is  very  short.  A  great  deal 
of  oats  is  failing  to  head. 

In  New  Zealand  the  wheat  crop 
will  fall  about  1,000.000  bushels 
short  of  the  actual  home  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  se- 
rious shortage  of  material  for  box- 
making  and  barrel-making  that  may 
embarrass  pickers. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  has  taken  place  in  Norway 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  now 
amounts  to  137  per  cent. 

Except  for  a  few  localities,  range 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  is  holding  on 


DELCO -LIGHT 


Keeps  the  Young  Folks  on  the  Farm 

Delco-Light  by  supplying  plenty  of  clean 
economical  electric  light  and  furnishing  Elec- 
tric Power  to  pump  water  and  operate  small 
machines,  makes  the  home  a  better  and  more 
enjoyable  place  to  live.  It  gives  the  young 
folks  the  advantages  and  comforts  that 
formerly  attracted  them  to  the  city. 

Delco-Light  it  a  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farms  and  suburban  homes.  Easy  to  optr~ 
ate,  economical,  rery  efficient. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Cc>. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

DE  JONGH  &  COCHRAN, 

606  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Ir.*-!*--^ 


SELF  CRANKING 

AIR  COOLED 

THICK  PLATE 
LONG  -LI VCD 
BATTERY 

BALL BEARINGS 

NO  BELTS 
USES  KEROSENE 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping:  plant  you  want  water — plenty  of  water- 
full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible.     And  that's  what  you  set 

when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum !    That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  m 

guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  STREET, 
3  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i    t  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

Til  MM 
— Vertical 

Pump* 
— Deep  Well' 

Hcudft 
— Deep  Well 

Cylinder* 
— Direct-con- 
nected Motor 
itnd  rump 
— Motors 
— (.a*  Engine* 
— Oil  Engine* 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Karl  Frnit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  FruH  Co. 

(ieo.  I).  Kellogg  &  Son  Prodncers  Fruit  Co. 

P.  B.  McKevItt  Co.  Behnabel  Bros.  S>  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Vacavtlle  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager 


Sacramento,  California 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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good.  It  looks  as  though  it  will  be 
a  fairly  good  year  for  that  section 
of  the  State. 

North  from  Princeton  to  Red 
Bluff,  wheat  and  barley  crops  are 
much  better  both  as  to  quantity  and 
grade,  due  to  greater  rainfall  in 
that  section. 

New  wheat  prices  to  cover  in- 
creased freight  rates  were  to  be  an- 
nounced after  a  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week  of  grain  men  and 
Food  Administration  officials. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than 
thirty  years  the  granaries  of  the 
Mormon  Church  are  being  swept 
clean,  it  has  been  announced  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
of  California. 

Growers  of  the  Merced  district 
report  an  increase  in  price  to  grow- 
ers on  tomatoes,  bell  peppers, 
squash,  garlic,  blackberries,  logan- 
berries and  early  peaches  amounting 
to  about  25  per  cent. 

Two  units  of  the  Women's  Land 
Army  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor 
problem  are  being  organized  at  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 
One  goes  to  Elsinore  and  the  other 
to  Hemet. 

B.  V.  Vosler,  entomologist  of  the 


As  you  ride 

in  a  Norwalk 

equipped  car, 
planing  along 
the  boulevard 

or  bounding 
over  rough 

country  roads, 

you  can  feel  the 

very  wizardy 
of  these  casings. 

Boulevards  seem  more  velvety; 
the  ill-smoothed  contour  of  the 
rugged  highway  seems  less  notice- 
able. Norwalks  form  an  effective 
barrier  against  road  vibration, 
and  assist  in  producing  luxurious 
riding  comfort.  Ask  for  price  list. 

Lichtenber ger  -  Ferguson  Co. 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTORS 
Los  Angeles — Fresno — San  Francisco 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

 with  = 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSB  CALIFORNAI 


Red  Spider- 


The  Bummer  destroyer  of  trees  and 
crops.  This  year  fleht  it  early  and 
effectively  with  Atomic  Sulphur. 
Sold  by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co..  Seeds. 
Sprayers  and  Insecticides.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Buy  Morse's  Seeds — on  sale 
everywhere. 


State  Horticultural  Commission,  has 
returned  from  Australia,  where  he 
spent  several  months  gathering  bene- 
ficial insects.  Experimental  work 
will  be  done  with  the  insects  at  the 
State  insectary. 

Farm  furloughs  granted  enlisted 
men  of  the  division  embracing  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  without  pay  and  al- 
lowances except  that  enough  pay 
will  be  retained  in  each  case  to 
meet  allotments  in  force,  war  risk 
insurance  and  pledges  on  Liberty 
Bonds. 

The  1918  wheat  crop,  the  Food 
Administration  has  announced,  will 
be  handled  on  a  differential  basis, 
effective  July  1.  One  dollar  and  ten 
cents  maximum  differential  a  bar- 
rel between  the  price  of  the  wheat 
and  the  finished  product  will  be  al- 
lowed millers. 

Zone  Nine  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, comprising  California,  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  leads  every  zone 
in  the  United  States  in  food  ex- 
ports, due  entirely  to  voluntary  con- 
servation. California,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  is  shipping  more 
food  to  Europe  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board 
has  placed  an  embargo  upon  black- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  cu- 
cumbers, watermelons,  artichokes, 
shallots,  green  peas,  romaine,  par- 
snips, salsify,  pomegranates,  nec- 
tarines, quinces,  mangos,  eggplant, 
green  peppers,  Brussels  sprouts,  as- 
paragus, mushrooms,  parsley,  en- 
dive, beets  and  turnips. 

The  Food  Administration  an- 
nounces that  home-canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  must  be  used  en- 
tirely by  the  civilian  population. 
They  cannot  legally  be  accepted  as 
gifts  by  the  army  or  navy,  and  they 
are  not  put  up  in  sufficient  amount 
at  any  one  place  to  justify  pur- 
chasing. Therefore,  the  Government 
asks  that  none  be  offered,  either  for 
sale  or  as  gifts. 

Herman  Will,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
and  his  brother,  a  year  younger, 
about  one  year  ago  bought  130  acres 
of  land  near  Petaluma,  the  father 
rendering  them  some  assistance  on 
the  start  financially.  Now  they 
have  a  fine  crop  of  hay,  a  field 
planted  to  potatoes  and  pumpkins, 
about  1200  hens  and  600  young 
chickens,  milking  15  cows  and  rais- 
ing a  nice  bunch  of  hogs.  They 
manage  their  own  business. 

M.  C.  Moller  says  when  he  bought 
his  piece  of  land  some  miles  south 
of  Petaluma  it  was  reported  as  no 
good  and  that  he  could  not  raise 
a  paying  crop.  He  put  on  four 
horses,  plowed  one  field  ten  inches 
deep,  mixing  the  very  shallow  soil 
with  the  yellowish  clay,  which  re- 
fused to  mix  until  much  work  was 
done  by  way  of  disking  and  rolling. 
But  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of 
potatoes.  On  another  field  this 
year  he  is  harvesting  a  four-ton 
hay  crop.  Deep  plowing  and  some 
hen  manure  is  what  produces  the 
paying  crop. 

The  Transcontinental  Freight  Bu- 
reau shows  several  advances  in 
minimum  weights.  Effective  June 
24,  minimum  carload  weight  on 
beans  from  California  will  be  ad- 
vanced from  50,000  pounds  to  60,- 
000  pounds.  Minimum  carload 
weight  on  strained  honey  will  be 
advanced  from  30,000  pounds  to 
36,000  pounds.  The  previously 
ruling  minimum  weight  of  30,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey  remains  un- 
changed. The  minimum  carload 
weight  on  tomato  pulp  in  barrels 
or  metal  cans  is  advanced  from 
30,000  to  40,000  pounds. 

Work  on  the  new  $300,000  Hor- 
ticultural and  Agricultural  Pavilion 
at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  is  being 
rushed  so  that  the  structure  may  be 
ready  for  occupancy  for  the  1918 
fair,  which  will  open  on  August  31. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
having  one  of  the  cattle  barns 
moved  onto  the  newly  acquired  five- 
acre  tract  at  the  south  end  of  the 
grounds.  The  horse  show  tent  will 
also  be  moved  to  this  location.  Al- 
together there  is  to  be  a  far  better 
arrangement  and  groupings  of  ex- 
hibits this  year  .  The  livestock  show 
is  assured  and  there  will  be  many 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
shown  this  year. 


In  California, 

The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor 

— — —  and  WALKING  ENGINE  — =— — 

is  being  used  in  the  cultivation  of: 

VINEYARDS 
ORCHARDS 
NURSERIES 
BEANS 
CORN 
TOMATOES 
BEETS 
PEAS 
POTATOES 

and  many  other  products 


$  285  OO 

P.  O.  B.  factory 

THE  BEEMAN  plows,  harrows,  cultivates  and  supplies  belt'power. 

1-1.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Distributors 
Beeman  Tractor  &  Briscoe  Motor  Cars 

724  VAN  NESS  AVE  Box  27  SAN  FRAN  CISCO  ,TCAL. 


Saves  ftfiel 
on  Fords 


ture.  Make 
the  Wilmo. 


your 


Economy  is  vital.   The  Wilmo  Manifold  is 
positive  economy.     It  increases  the  mile- 
age of  a  Ford  fully         The  Wilmo  com- 
pletely vaporizes  present  day  low  grade  fuel — keeps 
carbon  out,  keeps  fuel  bills  down,  keeps  your  engine 
running  smoothly.    The  Wilmo  Manifold  gets  your  car 
away  with  every  cylinder  hitting,  even  in  cold  weather. 
Ask  your  dealer  abou*  the  Wilmo.    Send  for  Wilmo  litera- 
Ford  do  double  duty  as  over  60,000  others  are  doing  with 


1440  Broadway 


Consolidated  Mfg  Co. 

Oakland,  California 


mo 


We  manufacture  Surface  Irri- 
gation Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters, 
and  Sheet  Metal  1'roducts  of 
all  kinds.  If  it's  of  sheet 
metal  we  have  it  or  can 
make  it. 


PIPE  that  LASTS 

Surface  Pipe  is  subjected  to  downripht  hard  usage — 
it's  pounded,  bumped,  and  thrown  about. 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— stands  up  under  rough  treatment.  The  Amoelmn 
lock  seam  is  a  permanent  SEAM — it  HOLDS — it  is  WATER- 
TIGHT. 

Send  for  Folder  "P  I" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  de- 
scribes the  most  complete  line  of  Surface  Pipe  and 
Pipe  Accessories  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI,. 


MICA 
AXLE  GREA! 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPAv 


There  \n  no  other  grease  like 
Mica  Axle  Grease — powdered 
mica  blended  with  highest- 
quality  petroleum  grease  by  a 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps 
a  cool,  slippery  coating  on  the 
spindle  —  no  hot  boxes  —  and 
makes  the  grease  last  twice 
as  long.  Get  a  can  from 
*  your  dealer  today. 


STANDARD 

OIL 
COMPANY 

I  California  > 
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Milking  Machines  Saved  the  Dairy 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 


"We  would  have  to  throw  up  our 
hnnrts  if  we  had  to  go  bark  to  hand 
milking,"  says  P.  H.  l'avis  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Ranch,  near  San  Ra- 
fael. This  ranch  is  miiking  250 
cows,  producing  certified  milk  as  re- 
markably low  in  bacterial  count  as 
it  was  with  hand  milking.  3000  to 
3500  per  c.c,  where  10.000  are  per- 
mitted in  certified  milk.  Frequent 
careful  inspection  by  the  health  of- 
ficer has  shown  the  cows  absolutely 
free  from  garget,  which  has  seemed 
to  follow  use  of  milking  machines  in 
some  other  herds.  This  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
operators  are  men  who  formerly 
milked  the  same  cows  by  hand.  The 
saving  in  labor  is  considerable, 
though  not  as  much  as  reported  by 
many  machine  users.  The  great  ad- 
vantage lies  in  being  able  to  get 
and  hold  men  where  they  would  not 
stay  for  hand  milking.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  getting  the  milking 
done  or  getting  out  of  the  dairy. 

Formerly  four  men  did  the  work 
with  each  90  cows.  Now  two  men 
each  run  a  unit  milking  machine 
and  strip  the  cows  while  another 
washes  the  cows  and  carries  the 
milk.  The  attendants  are  supposed 
to  stay  by  the  machines  constantly 


to  see  that  everything  works  right. 

A  woman  cleans  and  sterilizes  the 
six  units  twice  a  day  with  about 
seven  hours'  work  per  day.  While 
the  machines  are  still  running  at 
the  end  of  each  milking,  cold  water 
is  sucked  through  the  entire  system. 
This  is  followed  by  a  Wyandotte  so- 
lution. Then  the  machines  are  taken 
to  a  washroom  and  every  piece  taken 
apart.  Aftar  washing  and  rinsing 
each  piece  in  weak  Wyandotte  so- 
lution, it  is  put  into  clean  water, 
where  all  parts  are  held  at  190  de- 
grees F.  for  twenty  minutes.  No 
live  steam  is  used  on  account  of  the 
rubber  parts.  University  tests  by 
pouring  sterile  water  over  these  uten- 
sils have  failed  to  discover  any  live 
bacteria  on  them. 

Because  milking  begins  at  3  a.  m., 
the  machines  are  assembled  after 
sterilization,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  perhaps  better  practice  would 
be  to  leave  them  apart.  It  makes 
no  practical  difference,  however,  ex- 
cept in  greater  convenience,  because 
the  parts  are  dry  before  being  put 
together.  A  5 -horsepower  electric 
motor  furnishes  power  to  operate  all 
six  units,  pipe  being  laid  from  the 
air  pump  and  motor  to  the  six  lines 
of  stanchions  in  three  separate  barns. 


Great  Holstein  Importation 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 


A  great  Holstein  importation  was 
that  made  by  the  Toyon  Farms  As- 
sociation of  San  Jose  from  the  La 
Connor  Flats  Stock   Farm  sale  re- 


Ornisby    Sects    Marie,    world's    record  milk- 
producing  3Vfc-jear  Holstein,  recently  Imported 
by  Toyon  Farms  Association. 


cently.  The  star  of  the  eleven  head 
brought  back  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Hill  is  Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  a  heifer 


by  Sir  Ormsby  Burke  Cegis  and  out 
of  a  27-pound  dam.  She  was  knocked 
down  for  $12,500  after  spirited  bid- 
ding against  A.  E.  Smith  of  Suamas, 
Wash.  Marie  made  a  world's  record 
for  milk  production  in  her  class, 
27,186.8  pounds  in  a  year,  from 
which  was  made  1089.6  pounds  but- 
ter, the  record  commencing  at  3% 
years  old.  The  last  day  of  the  year 
she  made  60.2  pounds  of  milk.  She 
has  a  great  barrel,  fine  skin,  fine 
udder,  good  width  behind,  and  a 
fine  head.  She  may  be  shown  at 
Sacramento.  A  number  of  the  others 
also  have  high  records.  Charles  Mc- 
Donald, who  had  charge  of  Marie 
while  making  her  world's  record, 
was  engaged  by  the  Toyon  Farms 
with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  have  opportunity  to  show  the 
stock  at  the  fairs  and  also  to  make 
more  records  on  the  eleven,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Tovon  cows. 


Calves  Repay  Good  Feeding 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  raising  registered  stock,  for 
sale  as  breeding  animals,  it  pavs  big 
to  have  growthy,  well-conditioned 
stock  to  please  the  visitors'  eyes. 
The  inward  feelings  of  a  prospec- 
tive customer  swing  him  one  way 
or  the  other  in  case  of  doubt,  and  if 
the  feelings  are  of  enthusiasm  he 
brushes  aside  many  objections  that 
would  otherwise  block  a  sale.  Ex- 
tra money  spent  to  create  such  en- 
thusiasm returns  in  quicker  sales 
at  better  prices.  It  is  on  something 
like  this  principle  that  Miss  M. 
Holdridge  feeds  her  Holstein  calves 
whole  milk  for  the  first  three  to 
five  months  and  skim  milk  the  rest 
of  their  first  year.  The  calves  never 
suckle  their  dams.  They  start  with 
1  Vs.  to  2  quarts  of  milk  per  feed, 
three  times  a  day,  according  to  lust- 
iness. Later  the  quantity  is  In- 
creased according  to  the  response  of 
each  calf.    They  are  taught  to  eat 


early  in  life  and  are  kept  growing. 
Perhaps  this  partly  accounts  for  the 
impression  of  great  size  when  a  vis- 
itor sees  Miss  Holdridge's  herd. 


PIGS  HAVE  STIFF  NECKS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  four  young 
pigs  that  seem  to  have  stiff  necks. 
They  all  carry  their  heads  toward 
the  left  side.  Their  eyes  run  water, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  swelling. 
Could  this  be  due  to  broncho,  or  is 
it  a  form  of  distemper? — T.  S.  C, 
Brown's  Valley. 

The  few  symptoms  you  give  do 
not  lead  us  to  a  proper  diagnosis. 
The  symptoms  you  give  are  often 
seen  in  cases  of  food  poisoning,  but 
we  hesitate  in  making  a  diagnosis 
from  the  meager  description. 


Cattlemen  are  reminded  of  the 
meeting  of  delegates  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  Cal., 
on  June  27  and  28. 


Don't  Miss 

THE  LOCKE  SALE 

LOCKEFORD,  CALIFORNIA 

Saturday,  July  .6, 1918 

70  Registered  Jersey  Cows  in  milk 
15  Unregistered  Jersey  Cows  in  milk 
43  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 

Including-  the  lour  herd  bulls.  KING'S  VALET  IMP.,  BORELLO'S  GOLDKN  I. Mi- 
nn .  GRACE'S  FOX  OF  VENADERA.  and  NORMA'*  GERTIE  SON  OF  L.    More  than 

half  the  bulls  are  of  service  age.  There  will  be  many  bargains  among  them,  you  can 
depend  upon  it,  and  the  profit  you  will  make  through  the  purchase  of  JuM  one  bull 
will  more  than  repay  you  for  the  entire  trip  to  attend  the  sale. 

THINK  OF  s.1  COWS  IN  MI  IK  and  only  two  blemished  udders  in  the  whole  herd! 
And  they  are  on  two  good  heifers  that  wouldn't  be  in  the  herd  if  they  were  not  good 
ones.  These  females  include  Empress  Lass,  Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of  I...  three  other 
Kriind  i  hamplons,  and  every  noted  show  ring  winner  and  producer  in  the  herd. 

LOCKEFORD  is  in  San  Joa<iuin  county,  seven  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Lodi.  Parties 
from  a  distance  would  do  well  to  secure  hotel  accommodations  at  Lodi.  from  which 
point  an  auto  service  will  tie  established  the  morning  of  the  sale.  Lockeford  Stock 
Farm  is  right  in  the  town  of  Lockeford. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE — Every  animal  is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  is 
tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  by  the  buyer.  Krery  animal 
pledged  to  absolute  sale  without  reserve  or  limit. 

BALK  WILL  BEGIN  PROMPTLY  AT  9  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING,  the  early  hour 

being  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  cattle  to  be  sold  in  one  da» 

CATALOG  NOW  READY.    WRITE  FOR  ONE. 


-Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 


1.   M.   HENDERSON.  JR.,  President 


(.  I..  IH  (iHEs.  Kites  Manager 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNL\ 
Auctioneers— Col.   Ben   A.   Rhnudes,   Los  Angeles;   Col.   D.   L.    Perry.   Columnn*.  Ohio 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

Is  a  40-lb.  Bull 

But  that  doesn't  begin  to  tell  the  story.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  De  Kol'e  Prince,  whose 
offspring  rank  with  the  offspring  of  any  bull  that  ever  lived  in  combined  production 
and  individuality.  His  dam  is  the  one  and  only  Tilly  Alcartra.  the  cow  that  made  a 
40-pound  record  as  an  incident,  not  as  a  real  objective,  for  she  did  it  after  five  straight 
years  of  yearly  test,  during  which  she  produced  a  volume  of  milk  and  butter  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  cow  of  any  age  or  breed.  And  today  at  past  nine  years  of  age 
she  is  making  the  greatest  record  for  milk  and  butter  of  her  whole  career. 

We  have  only  a  few  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra  on  hand.  We  know  if  you  could 
see  them  and  find  how  moderately  we  price  them  that  you  would  want  one  to  head 
your  herd.    Come  and  see  us.  or  write  your  wants. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


COWS  WANTED 

Would  like   to  rent  for   few   months  a   number  of   first-class   Holstein   or  Durham 

cows.    Have  fine  ranch  and  plenty  of  feed.    Write  to 


OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM 


Lathrop,  California 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 

35  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  .'100  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft..  810.  For  hot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence: Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957. 
R.  F.  WILSON,       Stockton,  Cal. 


Write  for  evidence 
from  users  ana  our 
Trial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
our  Free  Cow 
"bulletin 

52." 

General  UlJCriOrtn 
■ia.ica,  Sis.  Ami. 

3427. 
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Saves  100  per  Cent  of  Live  Pigs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa 
had  been  losing  30%  of  the  pure- 
bred Berkshire  pigs  born  on  his 
ranch,  by  the  cows  trampling  or 
lying  on  them,  or  by  their  being 
born  weak  and  dying  while  he 
watched  helpless.  One  time  a  gilt 
with  nine  pigs  killed  four.  Mr. 
O'Connor  began  to  figure  that  per- 
haps this  loss  made  the  difference 
between  making  money  or  quitting 
hogs.  Since  then,  he  has  saved 
practically  100%  of  all.  live  pigs 
born  and  he  considers  this  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  hog  busi- 
ness. Since  his  last  loss  he  has 
practiced  putting  the  pigs  as  soon 
as  they  are  born  in  a  box  with  clean 
straw.  As  soon  as  all  are  born  and 
the  afterbirth  has  come,  the  pigs 
are  put  to  nurse,  giving  the  weakest 
ones  the  forward  teats  and  leaving 
the  rear  teats  for  the  strong  ones  to 
develop  by  their  more  vigorous  suck- 
ing. The  forward  teats,  according 
to  Mr.  O'Connor,  have  a  better  and 
easier  flow  of  milk  than  the  others. 


Only  three  or  four  minutes  are 
required  for  the  pigs  to  get  all  the 
milk  the  sow  gives  down  and  they 
are  put  back  into  the  box  for  two 
or  three-hour  periods  between  nurs- 
ings. The  last  nursing  at  night 
comes  about  11  p.  m.  Tt  would  be 
better  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
box  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of 
going  there  where  they  will  be  safe. 
The  special  supervision  of  their 
nursing  continues  three  days,  after 
which  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  O'Connor  claims  that  you  can 
save  a  new-born  pig  even  if  it  gives 
only  quivering  signs  of  life.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  immerse  their 
bodies  in  moderately  hot  water  long 
enough  to  warm  them  up.  Putting 
them  into  a  dry  oven  is  likely  to 
choke  them  and  does  not  answer. 
Take  them  out  of  the  hot  water  and 
rub  them,  blow  into  the  mouth  and 
save  the  pig  for  the  world's  great 
need. 


Noteworthy  New  Duroc  Herd 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


"Do  something  better  than  your 
neighbor  and  the  world  will  make 
a  path  to  your  door,"  said  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  We  thought  of 
Emerson  as  we  drove  out  the  long 
but  delightful  byway  that  winds  a 
mile  or  two  along  the  creek  and 
leads  to  the  ranch  home  of  V.  F. 
Dolcini,  near  Davis.  Mr.  Dolcini 
has  been  breeding  Durocs  only  two 
or  three  years,  but  he  had  at  the 
beginning  what  so  many  beginners 
do  not  have — he  knew  a  good  hog 
when  he  saw  it,  and  be  did  not  buy 
his  foundation  stock  till  he  could  get 
the  right  kind.  He  was  delighted 
last  fall  by  early  results  of  his  judg- 
ment when  his  boar  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  "bred-by-exhibitor" 
class.  That  boar  is  still  owned  by 
Mr.  Dolcini,  but  is  kept  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  some  of  whose  boars, 
including  University  Wonder  and 
Model  Colonel,  have  sired  many  of 
the  60  red  youngsters  in  the  Dolcini 
herd  that  would  make  many  an 
older  breeder  want  some.  The  dam 
of  the  champion  is  still  working  in 
fine  shape  at  the  ranch,  and  his  sis- 
ter has  developed  into  a  beautiful 
chunk,  with  broad,  deep  hams,  a 
fine  back  line,  and  smooth,  symmet- 
rical body.  She  and  her  brother  are 
to  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  along  with  a  futurity  entry 
for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  select 
the  best  from  a  litter  of  nine.  Two 
other  gilts,  a  junior  yearling  sow 
and  boar,  probably  a  "herd  bred  by 
exhibitor,"  and  perhaps  a  senior 
yearling  sow  and  another  futurity 
will  also  compete  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year  for  this  breeder.    Mr.  Dol- 


cini says  that  he  is  not  able  at  pres- 
ent to  buy  animals  that  would  likely 
win  at  the  Fair,  but  he  will  feel 
prouder  anyway  if  animals  of  his 
own  breeding  win,  as  they  surely 
have  good  prospects. 


PIGS  IN  BARLEY. 


You  Can  Produce  More 
Milk  and  Butter 

thereby  helping:  to  win  the  war  and  at 
the  same  time  fattening1  your  bank  ac- 
count. 

With  Less  Cost  and 
Less  Effort 

thereby  making*  life  more  worth  living* 
for  yourself  and  your  family. 

With  Purebred  Holsteins 

Learn  the  facta  about 
this — the  most  profit- 
able breed.  Write  us 
for  free  booklets. 
The  Hnlstein  -  Frleslan 
Association  of  America 

Box  230 
Brattleboro,  Tt. 


To  the  Editor:  Let  us  assume  that 
five  acres  of  barley  runs  12  sacks 
or  1200  lbs  per  acre  worth  $2.50 
per  sack  or  $30  per  acre.  Also  that 
the  cost  of  getting  the  barley  into 
the  sack  per  acre  is  as  follows: 

Cutting  with  a  binder   81.50 

Twin    1 .00 

Stacking  and  hauling'  bundles.  1.50 

Threshing  (with  neighbor)   1.66 

Saoks  (12  at  82c)   3.84 

Hauling  sacks  50 


Total  cost  per  acre  810.00 

This  grain  has  to  be  hauled  to 
town,  rolled  and  hauled  back  ten 
miles  for  hog  feed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5  more  per  acre — making 
a  total  cost  of  $15  to  get  $30  worth 
of  grain  into  the  hog. 

Would  it  be  better,  assuming  that 
the  five  acres  of  grain  were  fenced, 
to  turn  hogs  in  at  the  hard  dough 
state  rather  than  spend  $15  per  acre 
to  get  the  grain? 

In  either  case  supplementary  ni- 
trogenous food  would  be  fed.  I  am 
thinking  of  next  spring  also  and 
wondering,  as  a  farm  management 
proposition,  which  is  preferable.  I 
hardly  believe  that  hogs  would  waste 
half  the  grain.  Which  would  make 
a  better  volunteer  crop — -hogs  or 
header? — R.  D.  Kellogg,  Richland. 

That  is  a  good  practical  question. 
We  should  hog  off  the  barley.  Who 
says  otherwise? — Ed. 


A  WIND-BROKE  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  of 
anything  that  would  cure  a  horse 
which  is  wind-broke  or  give  it  at 
least  some  relief? — J.  J.  M.,  Thal- 
heim. 

A  wind-broke  or  heavey  horse  is 
incurable,  because  the  lung  tissue 
destroyed  by  hard  work  and  fast 
running  cannot  be  replaced  by  na- 
ture. We  advise  rest.  Avoid  also 
feeding  dusty  feeds.  All  feed  should 
be  moistened  with  water,  and  when 
working  the  animal  the  following 
may  prove  useful:  Fluid  extract 
lobelia,  1  ounce;  fluid  extract  stra- 
monium, 1  ounce;  Fowler's  solution, 
10  ounces.  Mix  and  give  one  table- 
spoonful  in  drinking  water  twice  a 
day. 


LOOK  UP  THE  WONDERFUL  RECORDS 

made  during  the  past  year  by  daughters  of  Pontiac  Eorndyke  and  his  son.  King  of  the 
rontiacs.  This  great  sire  and  his  great  son  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  proven 
power  to  transmit  high  production,  and  they  arc  great  grandsire  and  grandsire  respectively 
of  our  wonderful  young  herd  sire. 

KING.  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20TH 

who  is  out  of  that  great  heifer.  Miss 
Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  holder  of 
two  world's  records,  and  who  recently 
finished  a  test  covering  339  days  during 
which  she  produced  21.975.8  pounds 
milk  and  1114.66  pounds  butter,  the 
second  highest  record  ever  made  by  a 
junior  three-year-old  even  covering  a 
full  year. 

A  NUMBER  OF  FAB-SIGHTED 
BREEDERS  HAVE  BRED  SOME  OF 
THEIR  BEST  COWS  TO  THIS  RICHLY 
BRED  YOUNGSTER,  AND  WE  WILL 
j  STILL  ACCEPT  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
OF  SERVICES  FOR  APPROVED  COWS. 

All  we  have  to  sell  is  a  few  choice 
bull  calves  sired  by  PRINCE  RIVER- 
SIDE WALKER,  our  senior  herd  sire, 
who  is  by  the  same  sire  as  Miss  Valley 
Mead  De  Kol  Walker  and  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  the  world's  yearly  official 
butter  record  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  2nd. 

Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested 

TULARE  MOLSTEIIN  PARM 

W.|  J.  HiEdon,  Owner      TULARE,  CAL.      M.  I_.  Redd,  Herdsman 


Calco  Troughs 


r>  ALCO  HOG  TROUGHS  are  made  for  hogs— they  satisfy 
hog  manners  and  at  the  same  time  keep  feeding  con- 
ditions sanitary. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  are  light  but  extremely  durable— they 
are  strong  and  rigid.  Cast  iron  legs  provide  anchorage  and 
prevent  over-turning.  They  are  round  bottom  and  made  of 
Armco  rust-resisting  iron. 


Years  of  service  make  Calco  Troughs  a  necessity. 


Diameter 
10^" 
10!4" 
14" 
14" 


Depth 
5  5/16" 
5  5/16" 
7  3/16" 
7  3/16" 


Length 
24" 
120" 
24" 
120" 


Price 

$2.75 
6.50 
3.70 
«.20 


Many  other  models,  same  depth  and  diameter.  40  to  60  in.  in  length. 

Improve  the  feeding  conditions  of  your  hogs— get  vour  Calco 
Trough.   Mail  orders  receive  quick  attention.    Order  nouu. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 

417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


SPECIAL  OFFERING: 

Three  Berkshire  Boars 

Ready  for  service.  They  are  bred  along  Rival's  Champion  Best  blood  lines,  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  individuals.  Price.  850.00.  800  00,  and  875.00  each.  resp.  If  interested, 
write  us  for  further  description. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Prop.  Morgan  Hill,  California 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON        HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


T  AMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State  * 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
IV.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat, 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

expert  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-S  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
(,-ardin?  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Sheep. 

The  hill  lambing  season  in  Scot- 
land was  one  of  the  best  experienced 
by  the  present  generation  of  sheep 
farmers. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  of  Red  Bluff 
are  having  25  rams  fitted  for  the 
Salt  Lake  sale,  which  occurs  late  in 
August. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  lost 
considerable  money  recently  because 
of  a  drop  in  prices  on  lambs  they 
bought  at  $8.50  to  $9.50  per  head. 

Men  for  lambing  this  season  cost 
up  to  $150  per  month  and  do  not 
work  so  well  as  the  ones  formerly 
obtained  at  $40  or  $50,  says  a  well- 
known  sheepman. 

It  takes  twice  more  feed  to  re- 
cover an  ewe  from  emaciation  due 
to  hunger  than  to  keep  her  in  good 
flesh  throughout  the  season;  and  it 
makes  weaker  lambs. 

When  stubble  is  ready  for  sheep, 
bring  them  off  the  ranges  and  pas- 
tures to  clean  up  the  stubble  be- 
fore plowing  time  and  to  leave  the 
dry  grass  on  range  for  later  use. 

New  Zealand  not  long  ago  had 
an  embargo  preventing  exportation 
of  Corriedale  breeding  sheep;  but  a 
shipment  for  King  Bros,  of  Wyom- 
ing recently  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  one  of  the  driest  seasons 
ever  known  in  twenty  years,  as  men- 
tioned by  P.  R.  Ellenwood  of  Red 
Bluff,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
scarcity  of  water  and  feed  all  over 
the  mountains. 

Ewes  generally  cannot  produce 
strong  lambs  without  good  grass 
previous  to  lambing,  according  to 
J.  R.  Bloom  of  Dixon;  nor  can  they 
raise  the  lambs  properly  without 
green  grass  to  make  milk  for  them. 

'O.  J.  Bianchini,  who  owns  a  ranch 
south  of  Petaluma.  is  buying  100 
head  of  lambs  at  about  $11  per  head 
to  start  a  flock  of  sheep,  because, 
as  he  says,  he  can  care  for  those 
with  less  labor,  which  is  the  one 
difficult  problem  with  the  farmers 
now. 

It  is  wise  to  watch  the  sheep  and 
if  any  are  observed  wiggling  their 
hind  quarters  in  a  peculiar  way, 
says  Goodwin  Horigan  of  Dixon, 
put  them  in  a  corral,  shear  off  the 
tags,  and  dope  them  with  an  oily 
disinfectant  to  keep  maggots  from 
eating  their  hind  quarters. 

E.  D.  Dudley  of  Dixon  seldom 
keeps  an.  ewe  over  five  years  old; 
but  J.  W.  Marshall  of  the  same  sec- 
tion has  some  ten  years  old  and  be- 
lieves that  proven  ewes  pay  for 
themselves  every  year  until  they 
die.  Bullard  Bros,  of  Dixon  seldom 
sell  young  ewes,  though  they  sold 
300  yearlings  to  Texas  last  spring 
on  account  of  restriction  of  their 
Fresno  ranges. 

Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanford  is  one 
who  believes  strongly  that  Califor- 
nia, which  produces  most  of  the 
short  wool  of  the  United  States, 
should  have  a  Federal  wool  receiv- 
ing station  similar  to  the  one  es- 
tablished at  Portland.  Short  wool 
shrinks  about  two-thirds  of  Its 
weight  in  the  scouring.  Why  bur- 
den the  transportation  facilities  with 
that  useless  waste  and  why  should 
growers  or  consumers  pay  freight 
on  it?  It  ought  to  be  scoured  and 
graded  in  San  Francisco,  says  Mr. 
Kimble,  as  private  plants  are  al- 
ready in  operation  there. 


The  Dairy. 

C.  L.  Hughes,  sales  manager,  no-  I 
titles  us  that   the  Morris   &  Sons 
Holstein  sale,  advertised  to  be  held 
on  July  25,  has  been  postponed. 

B.  E.  Nixon  of  Yountville  bought 
two  Guernsey  heifers  at  the  Arcady 
Farm  sale  in  Illinois,  May  16.  One 
cost  him  $1,075  and  the  other 
$2,500. 

The  Northern  California  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  arranged 
to  erect  a  $150,000  plant  at  Sacra- 


mento. It  will  handle  all  dairy 
products,  including  condensed  and 
powdered  milk. 

The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  of 
Palo  Alto  will  show  both  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins  at  Sacramento,  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  D.  Ulken,  who 
has  immediate  charge  of  the  herd. 

The  California  Central  Creameries 
Company  of  Los  Banos  has  out- 
grown its  present  plant  and  is  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  new  plant  to  cost 
$100,000,  which  will  be  equipped 
with  separate  departments  to  handle 
all  dairy  products. 

Sunshine  Farm,  Merced,  sold  a 
bull  calf  to  J.  N.  Simmons  of  Palo 
Alto.  His  dam  is  Duchess  of  Lorina, 
a  line  bred  Marigold  Exile  King 
cow,  who  has  produced  nearly  300 
pounds  of  fat  the  first  six  months 
of  lactation  period  on  alfalfa  hay 
alone. 

The  highest  producing  cow  in  all 
the  cow-testing  associations  of  Ore- 
gon is  owned  by  George  Olson,  Til- 
lamook, Ore.  She  is  a  native-bred 
cow.  which  produced  in  30  days 
1280  pounds  of  milk  containing  96 
pounds  of  fat.  She  is  nine  years 
old  and  has  been  fresh  one  month. 

Purchases  of  butter  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  for  the  allies'  ex- 
porting commission  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration. The  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  stated  to  be  to  aid  in 
maintaining  a  demand  for  butter, 
of  which  there  may  be  a  surplus 
this  year. 

H.  E.  Pitzer.  who  runs  the  Pitzer 
&  Doyle  stock  ranch  near  Sebasto- 
pol,  says  this  herd  of  pureblood  Jer- 
seys is  giving  them  fine  returns  on 
the  money  invested.  Mr.  Pitzer 
says  his  cows  are  milking  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  what  they  were  when 
the  grass  was  green,  because  he 
feeds  from  a  silo. 

Milking  machines  produce  certi- 
fied milk  with  less  than  4000  bac- 
teria per  c.c.  for  the  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Ranch  at  San  Rafael,  according 
to  P.  H.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  says  that 
he  is  not  sure  they  are  saving 
money  except  that  if  he  had  to  go 
back  to  hand  milking  he  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  has  been 
breeding  most  of  his  high-record 
cows  to  the  young  bull,  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac  20th,  bought  last  win- 
ter from  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho. 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  bred  fifteen  of 
their  high-record  cows  to  the  same 
bull.  He  is  a  grandson  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  a  36.81- 
pound  cow. 

M.  Pedrotti  of  San  Rafael  has  a 
daughter  of  the  Brown  Swiss  grand 
champion  cow  at  the  1917  Dairy 
Show,  Swiss  Wylie  Girl  7th.  From 
this  daughter  he  has  three  regis- 
tered heifers  and  two  of  these  heif- 
ers have  heifer  calves.  He  is  think- 
ing of  writing  an  article  on  control 
of  sex  by  breeding  from  heifer-pro- 
ducing families. 

The  Bridgford  Company  of  Knight- 
sen  report  that  in  recent  testing  of 
their  Holsteins  they  have  had  good 
results.  Out  of  the  2028  two-year- 
old  heifers  tested  for  thirty  days' 
records  in  the  United  States  the 
Bridgford  Company  won  fourth, 
twelfth,  eighteenth,  and  thirtieth 
places,  which  speaks  for  itself.  They 
intend  showing  about  ten  head  at 
the  State  Fair. 

G.  U.  Clark  of  Hanford  bought  a 
I  junior  herd  sire  for  his  Holsteins 
|  last  winter,  a  son  of  King  Mead  of 
Riverside,  which  was  by  Juliana 
King.  Mr.  Clark's  senior  bull  is 
a  son  of  Juliana  King.  The  young 
bull  is  being  used  on  daughters  of 
the  older  one  to  intensify  the  Ju- 
liana King  blood  record,  which  Mr. 
Clark  has  noticed  produces  high- 
testing  cows. 

Recent  records  made  on  the  Palo 
Alto  Stock  Farm  are  on  Laura  Meka 
— 33.91    pounds    butter    in  seven 


days  and  140.07  in  thirty  days 
(previous  State  four-year  record 
cow  with  32.19);  Thelma  Hartog 
Sunland  De  Kol  4th,  21.72  pounds 
in  seven  days  and  over  87  pounds 
in  thirty  days,  as  a  senior  two-year- 
old;  Johanna  Princess  Mooie  2nd, 
which  made  25  pounds  as  a  junior 
three-year-old,  has  been  on  test 
since  February  and  headed  the  list 
in  April.  She  averaged  67  pounds 
milk  per  day,  3.7  per  cent  fat,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  June. 

Beef  Cattle. 

The  Chas.  Nelson  Lumber  Co.  of 
Korbel  bought  a  registered  Short- 
horn bull  from  the  University  of 
California  through  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association. 

Corn  silage  Is  to  take  the  place 
of  beet  pulp  for  beef  cattle  on  the 
Miller  &  Lux  Bloomfield  farm  next 
winter.  They  have  three  big  silos 
all  ready  and  corn  growing  for 
them. 

Three  sons  of  Truedale,  along 
with  Shorthorn  stock  for  other 
classes,  are  being  fitted  on  the  Pa- 
checo  Ranch  by  Norman  Hale  for 
the  October  and  November  coast 
livestock  shows. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Berne 
reports  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  fixed  the  maximum 
price  at  which  farmers  may  sell  cat- 
tle for  slaughter,  as  well  as  the 
prices  at  which  various  qualities  of 
butchers'  meat  may  be  retailed. 
Farmers  may  demand  no  more  than 
23c  per  pound  for  first-class  fat  beef 
cattle  on  the  farm. 

In  California  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000,000  acres.  Of  this, 
70,000,000    acres    are    range  land. 


About  30  per  cent  of  this  range 
land  is  owned  by  the  Government, 
30  per  cent  is  unappropriated  pub- 
lic land,  and  40  per  cent  is  com- 
posed of  other  reservations  and  pri- 
vate land. — Extract  from  booklet 
just  published  by  the  California  Cat- 
tleman's' Association. 

Sixty-seven  inspectors  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  are  now 
with  the  army,  inspecting  meat  and 
meat  products  supplied  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  thirty  others  are  simi- 
larly engaged  with  the  navy.  Op- 
erations are  under  Federal  super- 
vision from  the  time  the  live  ani- 
mals are  driven  into  the  slaughter- 
ing bouses  until  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  delivered  in  good  condition 
to  the  mess  cooks. 

Two  recent  Shorthor*  sales  held 
in  Missouri  made  records  in  prices 
for  this  standard  beef  breed.  At  the 
Bellows  sale,  June  13,  an  average 
of  $1,709  was  paid  for  65  head  of 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  The  three- 
year-old  bull.  Village  Supreme, 
brought  $16,500.  At  the  Ogden 
sale,  held  June  12,  as  average  of 
$1,694  was  paid  for  forty  head.  The 
highest  priced  animal  was  the  cow 
Fair  Beauty,  which  sold  for  $7,050. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  of  Hop- 
land  carries  beef  cattle  through  the 
winter  chiefly  on  silage,  of  which 
they  put  up  750  tons  per  year  for 
dairy  and  beef  cattle.  One  week's 
ration  for  128  head,  including  some 
calves,  last  November,  was:  Al- 
falfa silage,  16,200  pounds;  corn 
silage,  14,200  pounds;  loose  alfalfa 
hay,  3000  pounds;  bran,  400 
pounds;  and  barley,  600  pounds. 
The  stock  kept  rolling  fat  all  win- 
ter on  similar  feeding. 


FOR  SALE 

75  Highgrade  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  75 
1Q        REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES 

*  "  Imported  from  Missouri  last  spring.      For  particulars  address 

MILLER  &  LUX  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

PAICINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Offers  for  Spring  Delivery,  both  Registered  and  Unregistered 

Weanling  Bulls  and  Heifer  Calves 

ENTIRE  HEED  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  apply  to 

PAICIINES  RANCH  COMPANY 

Railroad  Terminal:    TRES  PINOS.  P.  O.  Address:  PAICINES. 

Telephonic  and  Telegraphic  Address:     HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY  "i^liXSKsSH&F 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYNELD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Arc  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

shorthoun  cattle    ncuvinxinAi  p  rn         b. p.  we.  1 

DL'ROi -J1KSKY     SWINE    V^Ki'lLf  1 1  L//\I_Ei     WLJ.      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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Swine  and  Swinemen. 
M.    Bassett   of  Hanford  recently 
sold    four   registered  Poland-China 
boars  to  Geo.  West  &  Co.  of  Stock- 
ton. 

Frederick  Johnson  of  Napa  not 
long  ago  sold  the  last  two  Duroc- 
bred  gilts  he  had  to  a  breeder  in 
Arizona  for  $200. 

J.  H.  Rossiter  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
cently bought  four  Berkshire  gilts 
out  of  a  sow  from  J.  Francis  O'Con- 
nor's herd  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Commercial  Agent  Norman  L.  An- 
'  derson  reports  that  the  Danish  hog 
census  of  December  5,  1917,  shows 
a  decrease  of  one-third  the  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
which  was  2,497,000. 

Frank  A.  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa 
will  have  exhibits  of  Berkshires  in 
all  classes  at  the  State  Fair  and 
Oakland  and  at  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  livestock  shows.  His 
stock  is  almost  in  show  condition 
already. 

B.  C.  Rand  of  Santa  Rosa,  whose 
orchard  planting  and  home  build- 
ing operations  led  him  to  decrease 
his  herd  of  Berkshires,  is  now  about 
ready  to  increase  them  on  a  larger 
scale.  Mr.  Rand  also  has  a  few 
registered  Jerseys,  but  none  for  sale. 

Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Dixon,  take  "27"  farm 
papers  and  five  dailies,  but  they  al- 
ways find  time  to  read  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  They  have  advertised 
In  three  other  California  farm 
papers,  but  practically  every  in- 
quiry came  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

.  A.  t.  Tubbs  of  Calistoga  will 
show  Yorkshire  hogs  at  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco*  He  would 
show  at  Sacramento  if  it  were  not 
In  the  fruit  picking  season.  Lake 
Park  Lady  Frost  291st,  which  was 
grand  champion  sow  at  two  Eastern 
state  fairs  last  year,  will  be  among 
Mr.  Tubbs'  exhibits. 

Star  Leader,  the  herd  sire  at  the 
Anchorage  Farm  at  Orland,  who  Is 
now  grand  champion  Berkshire  of 
the  world  since  the  death  of  Grand 
Leader,  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
the  herd.  The  average  litter  to  the 
herd  of  over  40  brood  sows  has  been 
eight  and  a  fraction,  and  almost  al- 
ways they  show  the  Star  Leader 
type  and  breeding. 

B.  M.  Hargis,  a  breeder  of  regis- 
tered Poland-Chinas  near  Tulare, 
miscalculated  the  time  of  farrow- 
ing of  one  sow.  She  had  ten  pigs, 
as  usual,  but  out  in  the  pasture. 
He  drove  her  and  the  pigs  to  the 
shed  in  the  hot  daytime  and  gave 
her  a  bucket  of  milk.  She  died  the 
day  after  farrowing.  The  milk 
given  so  soon  and  so  liberally  might 
have  killed  her  if  the  heat  had  not. 

The  Jack  London  Ranch  of  Glen 
Ellen  has  a  litter  of  Duroc  pigs 
sired  by  Johnson's  Defender,  1917 
State  Fair  junior  champion,  and 
out  of  a  Johnson  gilt.  The  young 
boar,  Heinie  of  Mossdale,  from 
Thorpe  of  Lockeford,  is  to  be  used 
on  the  London  ranch.  W.  D.  Bun- 
nell, who  comes  here  from  Ohio 
University,  has  charge  of  the  cattle 
and  hogs  under  Superintendent  Mrs. 
Eliza  Shepherd. 

Homer  Hewins  of  the  Maplewoode 
Ranch,  Calistoga,  says  he  expects  to 
show  a  few  Berkshire  hog3  at  the 
tall  fairs,  but  his  Holstein  show 
cows  are  due  to  freshen  too  soon 
after  the  State  Fair.  Two  or  three 
boars,  one  of  them  of  Grand  Leader 
breeding,  some  senior  pigs,  and  a 
sow  with  her  litter,  will  be  in  the 
Maplewoode  exhibit.  Ben  De  Sart, 
who  showed  Talmadge's  stock  in  the 
East,  is  in  charge  of  the  Maple- 
>  woode  Berkshires. 


SANTA  ROSA  SHROPSHIRE  FARM. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preea.J 

One  of  the  largest  purebred  Shrop- 
shire breeding  ranches  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  being  established  on  the 
1200-acre  Taylor  ranch,  near  Santa 
Rosa.  This  ranch  has  recently  been 
bought  for  Shropshire  breeding  and 
show  purposes  by  the  Wheeler  Bros., 
who,  with  their  father,  have  been 
well  known  Shropshire,  Merino  and 
Cotswold  breeders  near  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, for  over  thirty  years.  They 
have  sold  all  their  Nevada  stock  ex- 


cept 2000  Shropshire  ewes  and  some 
bucks  and  have  leased  their  ranches 
there.  They  have  19,000  acres  in 
Napa  county.  The  feed  there  has 
already  been  used  up,  but  there  is 
lots  of  half-green  bur  clover  on  the 
new  ranch,  which  is  known  as  "The 
Shropshire  Farm."  The  object  will 
be  to  raise  purebred  unregistered 
bucks  for  all  demands,  and  some 
ewes  will  be  sold.  The  stock  is  all 
from  the  foundation  herd  imported 
many  years  ago  by  Governor  Sparks 
of  Nevada.  No  other  ewes  .have 
been  bought,  but  registered  bucks 
have  always  been  used.  The  flock 
has  numbered  as  high  as  5000  ewes. 
Last  year  3400  bucks  were  sold.  A 
bunch  of  registered  ewes  will  later 
be  established  on  this  "Shropshire 
Ranch." 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Poland-Chinas. 

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
We  Sver  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseya. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Coionel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dain  Crimson 
Wonder  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder  a 
herd.  Price  $20U.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  lall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
son.  Willows.  Cal. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DURWs-^Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres 


COMMITTEE     CERTIFIED     DUROCS  — El 

Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary 
Placemlle.  .  *' 


DUROC-.IERSEY8— A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows  P 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 


RANCHO  DEL  SLR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham. 
Lancaster.  Cal. 


BOLDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  iruaranteed.      H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13  s  Taxpayer 
I  am  now  booking-  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
Jjjne_de1ivery     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal 


FORTY    LARGE    TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 

open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441,  My  Choice  94329.  and 
Long  Nelson  180065;  some  are  being  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE  

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All    from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 
I      HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A    few  service 
boars   for   sale.     Ormondale   Co..   Route  1 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

DL"RO,C-.IERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal.   

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts 
and   weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck.   Ukiah.  Cal 


I  NOW  OFTBR  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hanclierdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information 
•L_EL_  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 

n.A£5FIDB  STOCK,  "FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  -makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded,  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal,, 


iiY  TOLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  Kings  county,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.     H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.     Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE  — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,   Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDTcHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


POLAND  -  CHLNA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"     CHESTER     WHITES  —  The 

Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  hionths  old.    C.  B.  Cunn i n gh  am .  Mi  1  Is.  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbua; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  E.  Humphrey, 
Escalon.   San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  F'EED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townwnd  at  reel  R.  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES — 1  have  one- of  the  beat 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A:  Brush.  Sntita  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SATE— An  out- 
standing pig,  just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm.  Paso  Roblcfl,  Cal. 

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Callatoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  apring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
Quality   and  breeding. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS — A  grand  lot  now  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding:  $15  to 
$25  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch.  Linne,  Cal.. 
near  Paso  Roblea.  1 

BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  *  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  ,  .  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star 'Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderaon.  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


HOPI.AND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
ardrea      Prices  on  annlication.     Honland.  Cal. 


CARRITHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Mayfleld.  Cal.  

BERKS  HIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willi  ta. 
California. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.     A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstcijis. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Snn  Jose.  Cal.  ^_ 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  0.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.   R.  F.  Guerin.  Viaalia,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  Heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi, 
Cal.    

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  l7uMBER~CO..  Mc~- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Ilolsteia 
bulls  for  sal?.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulla.     Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whitticr.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Tovon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.   _ 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R.  Putz.  Kingahurg.  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young"  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A    R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Por.'ciac  1)1111  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
B.   437.   San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 

Breeder  of-  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

TglORTeTTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLANTL 
CAL. — Special    offering   of    fine   heifers  and 

young  bulls.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein  Frirsians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sona.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  Bale, 
females.     Millbrao  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


No 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cowa.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTETN  C \TTLF  E.  E 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — TVst  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R   ti.  Holmes.  Modeato.  Cal 


YOUNG  nOT.STEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
blood      T.  B    King.  Viaalia. 


EI,    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS  

Alex    Whalev.  Tulare  Cal 

Jerseys. 

PEDIGREED  BULL  CALVES,  with  or 
without  registration,  and  service  bulla  from, 
cows  with  yearly  records  and  our  herd  bulla; 
cowa  with  recorda;  all  tuberculin  (eated; 
priced  right:  horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal. 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cowa  with  of- 
ficial yearly  records.    Write  for  list  of  bulls 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1,  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin, 
tested  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Mflmed.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
co«s     C    I)   Haywnrth.  Modeato,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulla  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petalnma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Amea.  Oakdale. 


Gnernseya. 


FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  B.  OUERN8EYS — 

Two  head  A.  R.  cowa  and  young  bull;  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  slater  684  lbs. 
Addreaa  "Inquiriea."  611  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  ahow  ring  and  in  otficial  records.  Few 
animals  qf  cither  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee,  Cal.  

PALO  .ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes, 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORA  BEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAMS 

— Bred    for    quality.      Choice    young  stock. 

Geo.  Fay.   Sheridan.  Nevada 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckela  Building.  San 

Francisco. 


  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF  REGISTERED 


SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  atock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS—  Regis^ 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD!! 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy -boned,  thiek-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thoa.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.    Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND    UNREGISTERED  — 

Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Paicines  Ranch  Co., 
320  Sharon  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco. 


SPRINGDALE     STOCK     FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.    W.  C. 

Short,  ftfeno,  Nevada.  

REGISTERED  SHORTIIORNS — Cowa  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers,  and  bulla  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willita.  Cal. 


-Breeders  of  prize- 
Glen   Ellen.  Cal. 


JACK   LONDON  RANCH- 

winning   beef  Shorthorna. 

Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hop  land.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  Q  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breedera  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — ^Breeder  Regiatered 
Herefords.  Biahop.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthera  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


HIO-ACKE  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain 
ranch,  3', '2  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  atation, 
Mariposa  county,  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable;  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees;  3  and  (i-rooin 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  black- 
smith shop  and  tools;  fenced  and  cross  fenced, 
part  bog  tight ;  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
den irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall, 
29. 8S  inches.  Grapes,  olivea,  almonda.  etc.. 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pasturea  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500.  School 
and  church,  one-half  mile.  Price.  $30  per 
acre,  including  300  goats,  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. $3,000  cash,  balance  long  time,  7 
per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner.  Coulter- 
ville.  Calif.    i 

DR.  E.  KELLIHER,  imp<j(ler"""and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Euge&e,  California,  Offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  ot  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Buttcrflcld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake.  August.  1916; 
also  12  head,  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers,  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillcts  and  American  Merinos,  both  aexee. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  R'<sa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

WANTED — 200  "head  of  yearling  or  two. 
year-old  ewes;  must '  be  good  grade  stock. 
Shropshire  preferred,  and  reasonable.  Ad- 
dreaa  W.  J.  OTiara.    Oakley,  Cal,  

FOR  SALE-l-An  especially'  fine  lot  of  pure- 
brcd  yearling  and  two-year-old  Shropshire 
rams.  Single  pr  ear  lots.  Call  or  write  me. 
J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 240  ewes  with  lamba;  alto, 
purebred  Shropshire  ewes  and  bucka.  J.  A. 
Youngrpcu,   Orland,  Cal.  

DORSKTS  AND*  ROMNEYS  ^TVcrset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marbl*.  South  Paa- 
adena,  Cal.   

KAI'PKE     BROS..     WOODLAND,  CAL?— 

Breeders  and   importers  of   Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL.— 
Breedera  anrt  importcra  Shropshirca. 

CHAS.  KKMBI.E— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouilleta.    Hanford.  Cal 

(  ALI  A  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA. "CAL.— 

Breedera.  importers  of  Hampehiro  sheep 

 l' — =^--  — ?r— 

 HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED    PER<  HERONS     Herd  .tud. 
"™t    pnzc,    reserve    champion,    P  -P    T  » 
US  l.i.     John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada    '  ' 

HORSES  AND   MARES   for  sal,,  Addreaa" 


HIDDEN  VALLEY   FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argiea  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  li)17.    Bull  calve*  for  sale.    A. , 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


  MISCELLANEOUS. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FFFn-m. 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croky>  cm?  mI^.' 
the  best  California  calf  raise?  .  0„oH 

S^Franc^o.  ^  and 

weaned  piga.  big  type,  breeding  of  tffkifH 
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San  Francisco  Wool  Receiving  Station 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.] 


The  Government  has  established 
Portland  as  the  wool-receiving  sta- 
tion for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many 
sheepmen  do  not  see  why  San  Fran- 
cisco should  not  be  designated  as 
another  such  station.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  at  such  a 
plant.  California  wool  could  be  re- 
ceived, graded  and  scoured.  It  would 
avoid  the  shipment  of  the  dirt, 
grease,  weed  seed,  etc.,  which  some- 
times constitute  as  much  as  of 
the  short  fall  wool  which  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  in  Califor- 
nia and  up  to  62'/,  in  the  fine-staple 
wool.  It  would  enable  growers  to 
get  the  full  Government  figures 
which  are  on  a  scoured  basis  f.  o.  b. 
Atlantic  seaboard,  less  freight,  com- 
missions, and  insurance.  Under  pres- 
ent regulations,  all  wool  on  the 
Coast  must  be  shipped  to  Portland, 
whence  it  is  directed  into  the  va- 
rious mills  for  Government  use  or 
apportioned  for  civilian  use. 

It  looks  highly  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable to  establish  a  receiving  sta- 
tion at  San  Francisco.  But  Presi- 
dent Fred  A.  Ellenwood  of  the  Cal. 
Wool  Growers'  Ass'n  says  such  a 
station  should  not  attempt  the  scour- 
ing of  wool  for  several  reasons. 
A  growers'  warehouse  at  some  cen- 
tral point  in  the  State  should  re- 
ceive and  grade  the  grease  wools 
and  sell  each  man's  clip  on  the 
basis  of  its  grade,  returning  to  the 
grower  a  price  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  Such  grading 
■should  be  done  only  on  order  from 
buyers  and  would  enable  them  to 
buy  in  large  quantities  just  tlxB 
grades  they  would  need. 

Several  reasons  are  given  by  Mr. 
Ellenwood  against  a  co-operative 
scouring  plant.  The  principal  one 
is  that  the  big  Eastern  mills  have 
their  owi  scouring  equipment  which 
they  want  to  keep  busy  and  in  which 
they  can  scour  wool  to  various  de- 
grees according  to  the  cloth  to  be 
made  from  it.  They  can  scour  it 
more  economically  than  we  can  here 
because  when  the  sack  of  grease  wool 
is  once  opened  it  goes  through  the 
various  processes  of  washing,  grad- 
ing, etc.,  until  the  cloth  is  finished 
without  repacking,  reshipment,  haul- 
ing, or  other  costs.  They  handle 
enough  of  it  to  pay  interest  on  in- 
vestment, and  they  run  continuously 
enough  to  hold  the  skilled  labor  re- 
quired. There  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
grades  of  merino  wool  which  the 
big  mills  can  blend  most  economical- 
ly with  the  particular  cloth  in  mind 
which  is  to  be  made  from  it. 

Scouring  plants  have  been  at- 
tempted all  over  the  West  and  most 
of  them  have  failed.  Promoters  of 
capitalized  co-operative  outfits  have 
reaped  the  gold  and  left  the  grease. 
Not  enough  wool  can  be  gathered 
together  in  California,  thinks  Mr. 
Ellenwood,  to  keep  a  scouring  plant 
busy  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
and  it  could  not  pay  interest  on  in- 
vestment. A  co-operative  plant  could 
not  grade  its  members'  wool  satis- 
factorily to  the  buyers  on  a  scoured 
basis  because  the  various  growers 
would  object  to  the  blending  of  their 
wool  with  that  of  others  as  needed 
by  the  buyers.  Private  wool  scour- 
ing plants  may  do  this,  but  even 
then,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  few  in 
the  West  are  paying  propositions. 

California  fall  wool  should  be 
scoured  here  on  the  coast  owing  to 
its  heavy  shrinkage  and  also  due  to 


the  fact  that  it  is  made  less  valuable 
per  pound  even  after  being  scoured, 
as  the  short  staple  makes  it  only  a 
clothing  wool.  But  it  is  better  to 
have  this  wool  scoured  by  some 
scouring  plant  now  in  operation  than 
to  have  a  co-operative  scouring  plant 
in  connection  with  a  wool  ware- 
house. 

A  committee  of  the  California 
Wool  Growers'  Ass'n  has  been  work- 
ing some  months  on  the  project  of 
having  a  co-operative  warehouse  in 
California,  but  the  plans  have  not 
been  worked  out,  and  there  is  some 
opposition.  Mr.  Ellenwood  feels  that 
the  big  clips  can  be  shipped  direct 
and  the  small  clips  can  best  be  sold 
to  local  buyers  at  prices  deemed  fair 
with  due  consideration  to  freight, 
shrinkage,  insurance,  and  commis- 
sions. Whether  the  local  buyers 
will  pay  such  fair  price  is  the  ques- 
tion mooted  among  growers  of  small 
clips. 

The  saving  in  freight  may  be 
figured  for  several  districts  from 
rates  furnished  us  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Wool  in  the  grease  in  bags 
shipped  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
costs  $1.32  per  cwt  freight  from 
Port  Costa.  $1.30  from  Hay  ward, 
$1.41  from  Sacramento,  $1.37  from 
Stockton,  $1.64  from  Hanford,  $1.47 
from  Gridley,  and  $2.33  from  Kla- 
math Falls.  The  rate  on  scoured 
wool,  machine-compressed  In  bales, 
is  $1.30  from  all  points  in  Califor- 
nia (San  Francisco  and  Stockton 
having  about  the  only  scouring 
plants)  to  all  points  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  rate  on  scoured  wool 
is  less  per  hundred  and  It  avoids 
payment  of  the  freight  on  the  50% 
to  70%  of  waste  weight  in  grease 
wools.  Still  it  may  be  that  the  fac- 
tors mentioned  in  favor  of  scouring 
in  the  East  may  overbalance  this 
freight  handicap. 

(iROWKRS*  PRICES  FOR  WOOL. 

The  new  State  Wool  Administra- 
tor, H.  A.  Jastro,  has  stated  the 
exact  prices  which  will  be  paid  to 
the\  producers  of  this  State.  The 
following  is  the  price  schedule  upon 
which  the  government  will  settle 
with  the  growers  of  California  the 
scoured  basis  being  used: 

Twelve  month*'  clip: 

Medium  Frades,  SI  .70  per  lb. 
Fine  Rra<len.  $1.K0<9  l  .ti.l  per  lb. 

I  '-lit  montlin'  clip: 

Medium   RTiides.   SI  ">0  per  lb. 
Fine  grmleH.  Sl.40iiil.45  per  lb. 

Seedy,  burry  and  defective  wool 
will  be  valued  by  the  graders.  Grow- 
ers must  pay  freight  to  Atlantic  sea- 
board points.  Mr.  Jastro  says: 
"These  prices  are  better  than  those 
which  ruled  last  July,  when  the 
growers  were  receiving  50  cents  a 
pound  for  wool  sold  on  an  unscoured 
basis." 

It  is  understood  that  growers  may 
sell  their  wool  to  local  jobbers  who 
will  in  turn  ship  to  the  government 
stations.  For  this  service,  which 
gives  the  grower  his  money  at  timp 
of  sale,  has  been  announced  that  the 
jobber  may  take  one  cent  a  pound 
net  profit. 


W.  T.  Roberts  of  Penn  Grove, 
who  was  interested  with  his  father 
in  a  good-sized  herd  of  fine  type 
Milking  Shorthorns,  has  been  sell- 
ing some  in  settling  up  the  estate, 
but  has  30  or  35  head  of  registered 
stock  left,  most  of  which  he  In- 
tends to  keep  for  himself.  He  ex- 
pects to  show  some  bulls,  now  nine 
months  old.  and  some  heifers,  among 
other  stock,  at  Sacramento  and 
Santa  Rosa  fairs. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Winnings  at  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

15   FIRSTS,   9   SECONDS   and  6 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Winnings  at  Sacrament©,  1916 

9    FIRSTS,    9    SECONDS   and  2 
GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Grand  Champion  Rai 
.   P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 


Winnings  at  International  Livestock  Show,  Chicago,  1916 

FIRST,  PEN  OF  5  YEARLING  LAMBS;  FIRST,  RAM  LAMB;  SEC- 
OND, AGED  RAM;  FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH,  YEAR- 
LING RAM;  SECOND,  GET  OF  SIRE;  FOURTH,  PEN  OF  3 
EWES;  FOURTH,  FLOCK. 

Offering  for  1918 
A  FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  AND  RANGE  RAMS. 

Bishop  Bros. 


SAN  RAMON, 


Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 


KIMBLE'S  CALIFORNIA 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Are  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine, 
long  staple  white  wool. 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes,  individual  or  car  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.       Correspondence  solicited. 

CliAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  Importer  and  Breeder 

HANFORD  ::  CALIFORNIA 


Purebred 


Shropshire  Rams 

FOR  SALE 

These  rams  are  the  result  of  continuous  breeding  of  purebred  ewes 
(formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams  from  the  best  breeders  in  the 

United  States. 

Immediate  delivery  in  singles  or  carload  lots. 
For  further  information  write,  or  call  upon 

P.  0.  Box  21      J.  R.  Bloom,     DIXON,  CAL. 


For  Sale 

1500  good  grade  Rambouillet  ewes, 
good  shearers,  in  fine  condition,  2 
to  5  years  old. 

1400  good  breeding  ewes,  2  to  5 
years  old.  good  condition. 

For  Further  Particulars  Inquire  of 

J.  E.  MAURER 

912  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  California 


FOR  SALE 

10,000  SHROPSHIRE -MERINO 
EWES,  CROSS-BRED 
YEARLINGS. 

These  ewes  are  California  bred 
and  well  grown,  and  should  pro- 
duce the  class  of  wool  most  in 
demand. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  j 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  or  Firebaugh,  CaL 
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Making  the  Right  Start  With  Sheep 


times  have  trouble  in  delivering 
such  lambs.  •  Consequently,  if  my 
ewes  were  small,  I  would  decide 
upon  a  Shropshire  ram,  but  if  they 
were  of  fair  size  I  would  select  a 
Hampshire. 


GET   THE    BEST   REGISTERED    RAM  YOU 
CAN  AFFORD. 

But  no  matter  what  breed  I  de- 
cided upon  I  would  buy  a  registered 
ram,  and  I  would  get  the  best  that 
I  could  afford  to  buy.  Too  many 
small  breeders  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  using  a  sire  of  su- 
perior merit  All  lambs  seem  to 
look  alike  to  them.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  registered  animals  of 
the  mutton  breeds  have  been  se- 
lected and  mated  for  years  so  as  to 
increase  the  production  of  high- 
class  cuts;  to  make  more  tender  and 
juicy  meat,  with  a  better  inter- 
mingling of  fat  and  lean,  with  a 
lesser  per  cent  of  waste,  and  that  a 
high-class  ram  will  pay  for  his  ex- 
tra cost  several  times  over  during 
the  very  first  season. 

"WITHOUT  CONSTITUTION   WE   HAVE  NO 
SHEEP." 

Most  .buyers  are  not  particular 
enough  about  vitality.  They  study 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  head  and  nose,  the  shape 
of  the  ears  and  other  show  ring 
qualities,  and  neglect  to  look  for 
signs  of  vitality,  forgetting  that  to 
purchase  a  flock  that  is  constitu- 
tionally weak  is  to  fail  in  the  sheep 
business. 

In  all  animal  life  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  form  and  function, 
and  there  are  many  external  indi- 
cations of  the  condition  of  the  or- 
gans within.  For  instance,  the  head 
of  a  good  mutton  ram  is  short  and 
broad,  the  nostrils  large,  the  eyes 
clear  and  bold,  and  all  having  the 
appearance  that  an  experienced 
sheep  man  knows  indicates  a  good 
feeder.  He  should  have  a  short, 
thick  neck;  a  wide,  deep  chest; 
broad,  level  shoulders;  fore  legs 
straight,  short  and  set  well  apart. 
He  should  be  full  in  the  heart  girth 
(measured  around  the  body  back  of 
the  shoulders),  as  this  insures  a 
good  constitution. 

A  broad,  level  back,  with  well- 
sprung  ribs  and  a  thick,  wide  loin 
are  very  essential.  His  top  line 
should  be  carried  right  out  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  underline 
should  be  straight.  His  hind  legs, 
like  his  fore  legs,  should  be  short, 
straight  and  far  apart;  the  bone 
should  be  strong  and  the  flank 
should  be  thick  and  low,  forming  a 
straight  side-line.  . 

The  skin  should  be  of  a  pinkish 
color  and  the  fleece  dense  and  good 
in  length  of  staple,  luster  and  crimp. 
The  ram  should  be  free  from  horns, 
stubs  and  scurs.  Style  and  carriage 
are  other  strong  points.  The  ram 
should  have  a  brisk  movement,  de- 
noting vim  and  vigor,  and  if  he  is 
Inclined  to  fight  a  little,  so  much 
the  better. 

MEDIUM-SIZED    ANIMALS    BEST  FOR 
BREEDERS. 

Pair  size  is  desirable,  but  size 
does  not  always  go  hand  in  hand 
with  vigor  and  prepotency.  It  is 
rarely  that  the  largest  ram  proves 
e  best  breeder.  The  best  results 
e  generally  obtained  from  animals 
of  medium  size,  so  select  a  ram  of 
medium  large  size  for  the  breed  de- 
cided upon. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
birth,  and  small  Merino  ewes  some-       Choose    short-legged    ewes,  with 

good  backs  and  well-sprung  ribs. 
Don't  look  for  exceptionally  heavy 
fleeces,  as  a  moderately  heavy  fleece 
means  a  more  vigorous  sheep  with 
greater  feeding  capacity. 

BEST  AGE  FOR  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  best  age  to  have  ewes 
for  a  foundation  flock.  Some  rec- 
ommend young  ewes — yearlings  and 
two-year-olds — and  advise  us  not  to 
rob  the  packers  of  the  old  broken- 
mouthed  ewes.  But  with  these  young 
ewes  costing  $18  to  $20  and  even 
more,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  pay 
as  well  as  older  ewes  costing  con- 
siderably less. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  buy  such  ewes,  as  they  have 
weaned  their  lambs,  and  those  that 
the  range  men  do  not  want  to  carry 
over  are  now  being  marketed.  There 
is  just  time  to  get  them  settled  in 
their  new  home  before  the  breed- 
ing season  begins,  as  California  ewes 
are  generally  bred  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  early  in  August. 

Ewes  are  more  irregular  in  the 
time  of  having  their  young  than 
other  animals.  The  usual  period  Is 
put  at  145  days,  but  Merinos  often 
have  required  from  150  to  154  days. 

OF  DO- 


CLEANEST     AND  HEALTHIEST 
MESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Sheep  are  the  cleanest  and  health- 
iest of  all  domestic  animals,  and 
you  don't  need  to  worry  about  tu- 
berculosis as  you  might  with  dairy 
cattle  or  hogs.  Agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  inspected 
a  large  number  of  carcasses  of  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Inspected  Condemned 

Cattle   10.000.000  27.390 

Hogs   26.916.000  31.517 

Sheep   13,000,000  None 

However,  sheep  are  not  without 
their  own  peculiar  troubles,  and 
when  you  get  your  flock  home  you 
should  dip  each  animal  in  a  sheep 
dip  solution  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
not  bringing  any  parasites  onto  the 
ranch. 

Keep  the  sheep  on  dry  ground, 
give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water,  pro- 
vide shade  for  the  summer  months, 
keep  salt  before  them  at  all  times, 
keep  them  busy  cleaning  up  the 
farm  wastes,  and  you  will  find  them 
the  best  little  money  makers  on  the 
ranch. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  and  Importer  of 

Shropshires 
and  Merinos 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  by  me  from  England. 
The  Famous  Glide  Merinos. 

My  purebred  range-raised  yearling  Shropshire  and  Merino  rams  are 
now  ready  for  inspection  at  my  place. 

FOR  SALE  IN  INDIVIDUAL  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


SHORTHORN  HERD  headed  by  King  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Edward, 
only  bull  three  times  grand  champion  at  State  Fair.  First  prize  breed- 
er's young  herd  at  1917  State  Fair. 


A  FEW  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SERVICE. 


BULLARD  RAMBOUILLETS 

Fleck  founded  forty-seven  years  ago  by  the  late  Frank  Bollard.  Yearn  of  selecting 
and  inbreeding  to  meet  the  range  demand  for  a  combination  of  big  mutton  carcass 
and  Merino  fleece  have  resulted  in  large,  wrinkly-necked,  blocky,  well-covered,  heavy 
shearing  sheep.  Our  rams  weigh  up  to  300  pounds  and  shear  35  pounds  or  better.  If 
von  want  size,  conformation  and  breeding,  we  have  it.  Nearly  sold  out  for  yearling 
rams. 

BULLARD  BROS.  woodland,  cal. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 
Importers  and   Breeders  of 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

Red  Polled  Cattle,  Shropshire  Sheep,  American  Merino  and  Rambouillet  Sheep 


P.  O.  ADDRESS,  PETALUMA,  SONOMA  COUNTY.  CAL. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported 
into  the  United  States.    He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLETS.  Our  Rambouillcts  are  all  from  prize 
winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range  raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Ameri- 
can Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  young  Red  Polled  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  Teddy's  Best  of  Jean  Duluth  Farms. 
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Treatment  for  Sheep  Scab 


I  Written  for  I'arific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.] 


On  account  of  its  frequency  and 
economic  importance,  sheep  scab  is 
a  common  object  of  treatment.  It 
is  easily  cured,  but  the  carrying  out 
of  the  treatment  is  somewhat  trou- 
blesome. It  is  not  always  possible 
nor  advisable  to  separate  the  ap- 
parently healthy  from  the  affected 
ones  and  treat  only  the  sick  one. 
Many  veterinarians  advocate  the  use 
of  ointments  when  only  a  few  are 
affected,  but  we  think  if  best  to  go 
to  a  little  more  trouble  and  treat  the 
flock  as  a  whole,  and  to  do  this 
properly  we  have  to  resort  to  dip- 
ping as  the  only  thorough  cure. 

If  possible,  the  animals  should  be 
sheared  before  dipping.  If  there  are 
thick,  massive  crusts,  they  should 
previously  be  softened  with  soap 
and  water  and  removed  with  a 
wooden  knife.  Instead  of  the  soap 
and  water,  the  scabs  may  be  soft- 
ened with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
dip  the  day  before,  and  then  re- 
moved. Perhaps  the  most  successful 
remedy  is  the  lime-sulphur  dip.  This 
dip  is  best  used  shortly  after  shear- 
ing to  avoid  injury  to  the  wool, 
and  if  injury  has  been  produced  by 
this  dip  other  dips  are  available. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  gives 
several  formulae  for  preparing  dips: 

1.    For  fresh  ■cab- 
Flowers  of  sulphur.  14  pounds. 
Unslaked  lime.  8  pounds. 
Water,   100  Gallons. 

Z.     For  hard  scab— 

Flowers  of  sulphur.  3."}  pounds 
Unslaked  lime.  11  pounds. 
Water.  100  gallons. 

3.    For  unusually  severe  eases — 

Flowers  of  sulphur.  10  2-3  pound*. 
Lime.  33  1-3  pounds. 
Water,  100  gallons 

Thirty-three  pounds  of  lime  to  100 


is  the  largest 
under  any  cir- 


gallons  of  water 
amount  admissible 
cumstances. 

■ 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  DIP. 

Much  time  may  be  saved  by  pur- 
chasing the  lime  and  sulphur  al- 
ready prepared  and  using  it  as  di- 
rected, but  the  dip  may  be  prepared 
according  to  the  directions  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  follows: 

(a)  Take  eight  to  11  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime,  place  it  in  a  kettle 
and  add  enough  water  to  slake  the 
lime  and  form  a  lime  paste. 

(b)  Sift  into  this  lime  paste  three 
times  as  many  pounds  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  as  used  of  lime  and  stir 
well.  Be  sure  to  weigh  both  lime 
and  sulphur  and  don't  trust  to  meas- 
uring them  or  guessing  at  the 
weight. 

(c)  Place  the  sulphur-lime  paste 
in  a  boiler  with  about  25  to  30  gal- 
lons of  water  and  boil  the  mixture 
for  at  least  two  hours,  stirring  the 
liquid  and  sediment;  boiling  should 
be  continued  until  the  sulphur  dis- 
appears from  the  surface.  The  so- 
lution is  then  of  a  chocolate  color. 

(d)  Pour  the  mixture  and  sedi- 
ment in  a  barrel  provided  with  a 
bunghole  about  4  inches  from  the 
bottom  and  allow  to  settle  for  three 
hours  or  more. 

(e)  When  fully  settled  draw  off 
the  clear  liquid  and  add  enough 
warm  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

The  sediment  may  be  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  it  be  used  in  the  dip. 

Before  dipping  the  solution  should 
be  tested  as  to  temperature,  which 
should  be  102  or  105  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. The  animals  should  be  kept 
in  the  solution  at  least  two  min- 
utes and  the  head  drenched  at  least 


ing  for  the  100-ton  silo  that  is  to 
be  built.  The  aim  will  be  to  raise 
all  the  feed  possible  and  raise  pure- 
bred rams  for  the  hill  ranges.  Mr. 
Schmitt  says  there  is  a  heavy  de- 
mand from  hill  rangemen  for  Ram- 
bouillet  bucks  on  account  of  pres- 
ent prices  of  wool. 


SHEEP  BREEDER  LOST  A  CUS- 
TOMER. 


Several  years  ago  E.  C.  Spear,  a 
Napa  county  sheep  breeder  starting 
in  business,  bought  some  registered 
bucks,  not  knowing  much  about 
what  a  good  sheep  should  look  like 
when  sheared.  They  were  leggy  and 
light  weight,  and  he  found  that  they 
sheared  light  fleeces.  When  the 
lambs  came  to  shearing  age  they 
were  light,  leggy,  and  sheared  light 
fleeces.  He  also  bought  a  buck  at 
the  same  time  from  Bullard  Bros, 
and  it  was  by  comparison  of  his 
lambs  with  the  others  that  Mr.  Spear 
realized  his  loss  on  the  ones  first 
mentioned.  Never  again  has  he 
bought  sheep  from  that  breeder;  but 
almost  continuously  he  has  bought 
bucks  from  Bullard  Bros. 


SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckers 

30  Buildings  now  coming;  down 
for  Government  Plant 
Greatest  opportunity  since  the  Fair 
LUMBER  PLUMBING 

Get  your  Building  Material  where  you 
ran  And  anything-  you  need  at  the  lowest 
prwes.  Our  stock  is  complete.  You  see 
what  you  buy  and  get  what  you  select. 
Carloads  of  latest  designs  In  modern 
plumbing,  purchased  before  present  high 
prices,  which  enables  us  to  sell  "A" 
gTade  stock  at  less  than  the  present  av- 
erage cost  of  inferior  grades.  New  ranch 
accessories.  Wire  Fencings,  Barbed  wire; 
nails,  $5.05  base;  shingles,  shakes,  etc., 
etc.:  mixed  paint,  .$2.20  a  gallon;  best 
linoleum.  R5c  a  yard.  Doors,  sash,  lum- 
ber, all  dimensions',  also  quantities  of 
second-hand  material.  We  occupy  a  block. 
Call  on  us  and  get  estimate.  Our  prices 
are  baaed  on  legitimate  stock  as  repre- 
sented and  backed  by  a  reliable  guaran- 
tee. We  invite  comparison  of  quantities 
and  grades.  Facilities  for  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment,  all  of  which  results 
in  our  mutual  benefit  for  large  savings 
and  general  satisfaction.  Yards.  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco. 

SYMON  BROS. 

lftOl   TO  1S27   MARKET  ST.,  8.  F. 


0RM0NDALE  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


TTte  Day  of  the  Locke  Sale  Draws  Near 


Saturday.  July  6.  is  the  date  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  event  yet  staged 
in  the  West,  for  on  that  day  the  fa- 
mous N.  H.  Locke  Co.  herd  of  reg- 
istered Jerseys  will  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  at  Lockeford. 

In  spite  of  the  splendid  quality 
of  the  cattle,  it  is  expected  that 
moderate  prices  will  prevail,  and  the 


more  than  half  of  them  of  service 
age.  and  including  the  well-known 
herd  sires.  King's  Valet  Imp.,  Bor- 
ello's  Golden  Laddie,  Grace's  Fox  of 
Venadera,  and  Norma's  Gertie  Son 
of  L. 

A  feature  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  herd  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
only    two    females   with  blemished 


Among  the  Shorthorns  which  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Or- 
mondale  Co.  of  Redwood  City  will 
show  at  Sacramento  are  the  follow- 
ing: A  September  bull  by  Beaver 
Creek  Sultan  and  half  brother  of  the 
first  prize  winner  at  the  Internatio- 
nal; a  red  son  of  Golden  Goods  Jr. 
now  14  months  old,  a  fine  handler 
with  fine  back  and  rump  and  great 
bone;  another  red  son  of  the  same 
sire  which  may  win  over  the  former 
one;  the  cow  Mayflower  which  won 
first  at  Sacramento  as  a  three-year- 
old  and  is  raising  a  12-weeks-old 
bull  calf,  and  is  already  in  condi- 
tion, being  fed  only  bran  and  hay. 
The  calf  is  by  Radium  and  will  be 
shown  with  his  mother.  Six  eastern- 
bred  roan  and  red  heifers  will  prob- 
ably furnish  some  prize  winners. . 


Milking  Shorthorns, 
YOUNG  BULLS, 

including : 

Splendid  roan  by  Adirondack's 
Duke  (bred  by  Dwyer  &  Son  of 
New  York)  and  out  of  a  cow  bred 
by  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Dropped  last  October.  Two  fine 
red  youngsters  of  same  age. 
Straight  backs,  fine  rumps,  good 
legs,  splendid  type.  Other  stock 
for  sale. 

Willow  Brook  Farm 

W.  T.  ROBERTS      Peas  Grsve       SONOMA,  CAL. 


VETERINARIANS. 

I'hoh 


THE  GREEN-LEAF  SERUM  CO., 
401  Bryson  Bids;.  Los  Angeles,  Csl. 

has  no  superiors,  from  results  ob- 
tained, out  of  thirty  millions  cc  of 
serum  made  a  year. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  serum,  drop  us 
a  line  and  we  will  tell  you  something 
privately  on  hoir  cholera,  worth  your 
time  and  postage. 

Listen:    Do  this  to-dsy.    It's  for  you  I 


Daughters  of  Kinc's  Valet,  the  great  sire  of  the  N.  II.  I.oeke  Co.  herd. 


dairymen  and  breeders  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  on  hand  seem 
bound  to  take  home  some  great  bar- 
gains. 

The  85  cows  in  milk  include  every 
noted  show  ring  winner  and  pro- 
ducer in  the  herd,  among  them  Em- 
press Lass,  Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of 
L.,  and  others  that  have  become  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Jerseydom. 

This  sale  is  unique  in  the  number 
of  bulls  to  be  sold,  for  there  are 
more  than  40  listed  in  the  catalog, 


udders,  which  is  remarkable  in  a 
herd  of  this  size. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  sale 
is  the  fact  that  the  entire  135  head 
will  be  sold  in  one  day.  This  was 
decided  upon  by  the  owners  and 
management  in  order  to  save  all  the 
time  possible  for  the  buyers  who 
want  to  be  away  from  home  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  To  complete  the 
sale  in  one  day  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  start  the  sale  promptly 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


.SMALL  FARM  FOR  SHEEP  ONLY,  j  suPP!y-  ™th  the  intention  of  going 


It  takes  money,  time,  and  patience 
to  introduce  a  relatively  unknown 
breed  into  any  section.  This  was 
the  experience  of  H.  H.  Schmitt  of 
Davis  with  Dorset  sheep.  He  sold 
out  last  winter,  planning  to  tlx  up 
his  27  acres  to  furnish  a  good  feed 


into  Rambouillets  and  eventually  in- 
crease to  250  ewes.  He  intends  to 
get  about  100  purebred  unregistered 
ewes  this  fall,  with  a  good  registered 
buck,  and  he  hopes  to  use  a  buck 
from  the  University  Farm  herd  on  a 
few.  About  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa 
have  been  planted,  and  corn  is  grow- 


Romneys  and  Dorsets 

My  Romney  flork  is  bended  by  imported  ram  from  the  Warorongamai  flock.  New 
Zealaml,  who  was  Senior  Champion  at  F.-P.  I.  1  .  and  a  number  of  my  ewen  are  from 
the  floek  of  Mr.  Ernest  Short  ot  New  Zealand.  These  are  the  two  leading  prize  win- 
ning flocks  of  that  country.     NO  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

My  fonndatlon  of  Dorset  ewes  was  obtained  from  the  flork  of  the  late  "Joe"  Wing 
of  Ohio  and  from  the  winning  flork  at  F.-P.  I.  E.  At  the  head  of  the  flork  Is  Wood- 
land 88,  No.  is.xr.s.  by  King  14.U67,  purrhased  from  Woodland  Farm,  Mechanirsburg. 
Ohio.    l>oi>rt»  are  the  great  sheep  for  early  lambs.    NO  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 

JOHN  E.  MARBLE 


Farm  three  miles  east  of  Redlands. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SANTA  ROSA 

Shropshire  Farm 

We  are  establishing,  on  the  old  Taylor  Ranch  near  Santa  Rosa,  a  breed- 
ing herd  of  2000  purebred  Shropshires,  all  descended  from  the  original 
importation  of  200  by  Gov.  Sparks  of  Nevada  and  from  registered  rams. 
These  are  the  pick  of  thirty  years'  breeding  in  connection  with  our  father, 
G.  C.  Wheeler  at  Reno,  Nev.  Yearling  and  two-year  rams  for  sale.  Be- 
fore the  breeding  season,  we  will  sell  a  number  of  ewes. 

WHEELER  BROTHERS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two-year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  further  particulars  rail  or  address: 

Phone  No.  251F-2  C.  E.  BARN  MART  Suisun,  Cal. 


June  29,  1918 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


EARLY  LAMBS  DO  BEST. 


[Written  for  Pariflo  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Creel?.] 

To  the  Editor:  What  would  be 
the  objection  to  keeping  bucks  from 
ewes  so  that  the  lambs  would  come 
about  the  first  of  April,  so  they 
would  miss  the  storms  and  avoid  the 
cost  of  lambing  sheds?  I  suppose 
the  ewes  are  bred  early  so  the  lambs 
get  the  benefit  of  early  green  feed, 
but  I  am  on  an  alfalfa  ranch  and  if 
that  is  the  only  important  reason  it 
would  make  no  difference  with  me. — 
W.  C.  S.,  Ripon. 

(Answer  by  Prof.  Root.  F.  Miller,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis.] 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral experience  that  lambs  dropped 
as  late  as  April  under  valley  condi- 
tions in  California  never  grow  and 
thrive  in  comparison  with  lambs 
dropped  earlier.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  late  lambs  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  green  feed, 
as  the  feed  dries  up  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  also  the  hot  weather 
is  not  favorable  for  the  development 
of  young  lambs.  Young  livestock  in 
some  respects  are  similar  to  the 
plant  kingdom,  in  that  they  have  a 
certain  growing  season.  Crops  put 
In  late  usually  do  not  return  as  well 
as  the  early  crops,  and  this  applies 
also  with  late  lambs. 


LAMBS  FOR  MEAT. 


Lambs  for  meat  are  established  as 
a  safe  proposition;  but  which  breed 
is  the  right  one  is  not  so  well 
established.  The  very  strong  de- 
mand itself  leads  H.  H.  Schmitt  of 
Davis  to  ignore  what  he  considers 
the  coarser,  skinnier,  bonier  quali- 
ties of  Rambouillet  lambs  because 
all  sorts  are  demanded  now  and  he 
wants  this  breed  for  wool.  On  the 
other  hand,  E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  He- 
lena says  his  Rambouillet  lambs  are 
equal  or  bigger  than  Shropshire 
lambs  at  weaning,  and  it  is  only  as 
wethers  that  the  latter  are  better 
for  meat.  J.  R.  Bloom  of  Dixon 
finds  $2  to  $2.50  difference  per 
lamb  in  favor  of  his  Shropshires  and 
longs  for  the  day  when  all  lambs 
will  be  sold  by  weight  only.  How- 
ever, he  admits  the  desirability  of 
wool-type  ewes  if  bred  to  mutton 
rams,  as  it  permits  switching  over 
to  wool  type  entirely  and  quickly  if 
desired.  He  however,  notes  a  tend- 
ency among  Lake  county  sheepmen 
toward  the  mutton  types. 


CONTROL  OF  AND  TREATMENT 
FOR  SHEEP  TICKS. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swayseood,  Pomona.] 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  Id- 
ward  J.  Creely.] 

The  control  of    this  parasite  Is 
comparatively  easy.    To  prevent  the 
migration  from  sheep  to  lambs  at 
shearing  time  it  is  essential  to  store 
the  wool  some  distance  away  from  j 
the  lambs.    The  ticks,  when  taken  | 
off  with  the  wool,  usually  die  within  | 
one  week,  and  during  this  time  are  I 
unable  to  crawl  any  great  distance. 

Dipping  of  the  animals  in  a  kreso 
or  zenoleum  solution  is  recommend- 
ed. It  kills  the  ticks  but  not  the 
pupas,  hence  to  be  successful  dipping 
must  be  repeated  21  to  24  days  later. 
Dipping  for  ticks  is  best  done  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter  months  a 
liberal  use  of  pyrethrum  powder 
dusted  into  the  wool  is  advised. 


The  Jack  London  Ranch  of  Glen 
Ellen  will  not  show  any  of  their 
Shorthorns.  Durocs  or  draft  horses 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  labor  shortage  this  season. 
Superintendent  Mrs.  Eliza  Shepherd 
says  they  may  show  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  comes  November  2  to 
10,  after  fruit  is  out  of  the  way. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS. 

[Written  for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by  Susan 
SwaysKood,  Pomona.] 

After  the  long,  cool  spring,  the 
good  old  summer  time  has  struck 
us  in  earnest  and  the  poultryman 
must  adapt  his  treatment  of  the 
flock  to  meet  it  or  suffer  some  loss. 
All  feeding  should  be  done  in  the 
early  morning,  with  a  ration  of 
greens  for  noon  time.  At  night, 
after  the  heat  subsides,  give  the  last 
feed  of  the  day.  Hens  do  not  care 
to  eat  when  it  is  hot;  they  want  to 
lie  around.  And  unless  the  morn- 
ing feed  has  been  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  they  are  likely  to  go 
short  and  that  means  a  dropping  off 
in  the  number  of  eggs.  This  is  gen- 
erally what  occurs  when  the  lay- 
ing drops  off  in  hot  weather,  but  it 
can  be  remedied  by  seeing  that  the 
hens  have  plenty  of  feed  handy  for 
the  early  morning  and  late  evening 
hours.  Then  in  the  daytime,  when 
the  heat  happens  to  be  a  little 
above  normal,  keep  the  yards  and 
surrounding  grounds  sprayed  down. 
The  hens  breathe  better  and  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  deaths  from  heat 
when  the  ground  is  moist  and  the 
floors  of  the  hen  houses  cool  from  a 
good  spraying. 

SHADE    ESSENTIA!,    IN    HOT  WEATHER. 

Hens  on  range  have  better  chances 
of  keeping  cool  than  those  shut  up 
in  small  yards,  because  nearly  al- 
ways there  is  a  breeze  and  the  hens 
can  be  trusted  to  find  the  shade  and 
cool  breeze  if  they  are  at  liberty; 
for  those  that  are  shut  up,  then,  we 
must  provide  as  *hearly  natural  con- 
ditions as  possible.  See  that  all 
little  chicks,  too,  are  well  provided 
with  shade  and  a  moist  ground  for 
a  bath  and  a  cool-off. 

More  things  go  towards  making 
chickens  profitable  than  just  feed- 
ing. We  are  not  belittling  the  feed- 
ing, but  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  little  things  that  make  for  com- 
fort it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  so 
well.  Last  yeaH  during  the  exces- 
sive hot  spell  that  struck  this  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  many  poul- 
trymen  lost  chickens  through  the 
heat,  and  on  inquiring  afterwards  I 
found  that  all  who  wet  up  their 
grounds  and  hen  houses  lost  very 
few.  Even  those  who  did  lose  some 
the  first  day,  stopped  the  loss  by 
sprinkling  the  ground  wherever  the 
chickens  congregated  the  day  fol- 
lowing. After  the  first  few  days  the 
poultry  adjust  themselves  better  to 
the  change. 

CATCH  THE  MITES. 

Warm  weather  increases  the  mite 
supply,  and  watering  the  ground 
has  a  tendency  to  .multiply  the 
tribe,  but  that  can  be  checked  when 
looked  after  in  time.  Early  in  the 
morning  is  the  time  to  catch  the 
mites,  when  they  are  full  and  just 
returning  to  their  hiding  places.  One 
good  treatment  before  sunrise  is  bet- 
ter than  three  treatments  later  in 
the  day.  There  are  so  many  good 
commercial  insecticides  that  fill  the 
bill  that  it  hardly  pays  to  mix  your 
own  now,  but  for  the  poultryman 
who  uses  large  quantities  it  is  bet- 
ter to  buy  wholesale,  thus  making  a 
saving  on  a  necessary  article  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  stintingly. 

Hens  with  chicks  must  be  kept 
well  dusted  with  insect  powder.  If 
hens  are  dusted  once  a  week  there 


need  be  no  worrying  about  the 
chicks,  especially  if  the  hen  is  dusted 
just  before  going  to  bed  with  her 
chicks.  The  dust  from  her  feathers 
penetrates  to  the  chicks  and  no  lice 
will  stay  on  them.  Turkey  hens 
should  receive  the  same  treatment, 
and  the  breeding  roosters  that  are 
laid  by  for  a  season  come  in  line 
next. 

POULTRYMEN   CULLING  CLOSELY. 

The  poultrymen  in  this  section 
are  culling  very  close,  nothing  be- 
ing kept  but  those  layers  that  are 
above  suspicion.  I  see  by  one  of  our 
evening  papers  that  a  prominent 
poultryman  is  going  around  grading 
people's  flocks  for  them  according 
to  instructions  he  gets  from  the  bul- 
letin given  in  a  recent  Rural  Press. 
That  bulletin  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
a  cure-all  nor  is  it  the  whole  thing 
in  culling.  There  is  one  thing  not 
provided  for  in  the  popular  use  of 
it,  and  that  is  the  author  forgot  to 
say  how  a  person  is  going  to  cull 
by  color  of  skin,  legs  and  vent  when 
the  chicken  happens  to  be  a  cross 
from  a  white-skinned  bird  and  a 
yellow  skin.  But  anyone  using  the 
method  advocated  in  the  bulletin  on 
a  purebred  flock  will  come  very  near 
making  a  correct  analysis  of  his 
flock. 


EGG 


BUYERS  MUST 
CENSE. 


HAVE  LI- 


Country  egg  buyers  and  all  deal- 
ers in  eggs,  excepting  retailers,  who 
are  operating  without  a  license  is- 
sued by  the  license  division  of  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington, 
are  transacting  business  in  violation 
of  the  law,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  the  Food  Administration  for 
California,  on  instructions  from 
Washington.  Licenses  should  have 
been  secured  prior  to  June  1,  and 
those  classed  as  licensees  who  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  the  egg  business 
without  the  Government  permit  run 
the  risk  of  being  penalized. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Twenty-three  States  which  pro- 
duce about  80  per  cent  of  the  chick- 
ens in  the  country  report  that  the 
regulation  that  temporarily  prohib- 


ited the  killing  of  laying  hens  had 
beneficial  effects.  Ten  States  where 
poultry  is  kept  to  a  limited  extent 
report  either  no  benefit  or  opposi- 
tion by  producers.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration expresses  appreciation 
for  the  patriotic  manner  in  which 
the  industry  observed  the  regula- 
tions, and  now  asks  farmers  not  to 
rush  their  hens  to  market.  A  glut 
in  the  markets  would  result  in  a 
heavy  loss  from  spoilage. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issus. 


MISSION  HATCHERY  chicks  all  July;  also 
booking  orders  lull  delivery;  largo  or  small 
lots;  our  specialties  R.  I.  Rede.  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas;  also  choice 
strains  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Large  ca- 
pacity, modern  plant,  means  high  quality, 
low  prices,  promptness.  Send  for  circular. 
Mission  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Cal.  

BARRED-  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR^^BROODERS — All  the  hirh- 
est  awards  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street. 
San  Francisco.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  nOUB- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wra.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps.   

ALBERT   M.   HART,   CLEMENTS,   CAL. — 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys.  

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS — Settings,  51.60.  Mrs. 
W.  E   Court,  Route  1.  Box  A44,  Lathrop.  Cal. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  lay  1 50  eggs  a  year  or 
even  50  eggs  if  her  vitality 
is  sapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  she  can  do  is  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

u.fe  and  economical  to  us* 

Sold  Everywhere  GLOBE  MILLS  u^u 


tfyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
§S^E«w  CHICK  ENS  FROM 
M^SHELL  TO  MARKET" 

PiaWMIiPilTJ^awW 


Correct  Lubrication 
for  the  Ford  Engine 
The  Ford  automo- 
bile engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all 
internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an 
oil  that  holds  its 
full  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 

ZEROLENE  LIGHT 
fills  these  requirements 
perfectly,  because  lit  ia 
correctly  refined  from 
aelected  California  aa- 
phalt-baae  crude. 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 

— Say  leading  motor  car  distributors, 
because  the  records  of  their  service 
departments  show  that  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear  and  less 
■  carbon  deposit. 
Most  cars  are  now  lubricated  with 
ZEROLENE  because  their  owners 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
there  is  no  better  oil. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all 
types  of  automobile  engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  automobile.  Get 
our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil 
for  Motor  Cars 
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V&r*.  iHest'tt  Setter. 


•SUPERFLUITY  SHOPS.'' 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


My  Dear  Friends:  There  have 
been  innumerable  clubs  and  organi- 
zations formed  since  the  entering 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  to 
me  at  least,  has  been  the  Red  Cross 
stores,  in  many  places  called  the 
"Superfluity  Shops."  These  stores 
are  being  run  in  all  the  larger  towns 
and  could  profitably  spread  to  the 
smaller  communities.  There  is  no 
expense  connected  with  their  exist- 
ance,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  use  of  the 
room  used  as  a  salesroom  is  donated 
and  all  the  helpers  give  their  time. 
Then  when  you  realize  that  all 
goods  sold  are  donated  you  can  see 
that  all  business  done  is  clear  profit. 
This  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  profits  are  turned 
into  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

WHAT   IS    I'll  K  IK   STOCK    IN  TRADE? 

Probably  your  first  thought  will 
be  as  mine  was  when  I  first  learned 
of  these  stores,  and  that  was,  What 
do  they  sell?  The  answer  is,  every- 
thing! You  can  find  almost  any- 
thing you  might  wish  there  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  usefulness  and  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  is 
urged  to  donate  any  articles  that 
axe  not  being  used  in  the  home. 
This  includes  clothes,  shoes,  furni- 
ture, dishes,  pictures,  hats,  old  jew- 
elry, etc.,  and  they  are  sold  for  what 
they  will  bring.  High  chairs,  baby 
buggies  and  baby  cribs  are  some- 
times seen  there;  dress  forms — in 
fact,  so  many  different  articles  that 
they  could  not  all  be  enumerated. 

NO  EXPENSF — ALL  PROFIT. 

In  the  large  cities  the  profits  must 
run  quite  high,  for  in  Berkeley,  in 
a  report  read  before  one  of  the 
women's  clubs,  the  statement  was 
made  that  for  six  months  running 
the  profits  of  the  Red  Cross  Shop 
had  exceeded  $800  a  month. 

The  girls  and  women  who  act  as 
clerks  wear  a  simple  blue  gingham 
uniform  with  a  head-dress  of  white, 
with  the  Red  Cross  upon  it,  and 
have  certain  days  that  they  give 
their  services.  The 
prices  are  very  low, 
worn  shoes  some- 
times selling  for 
as  little  as  25  cents 
and  other  articles  ac- 
cording to  their  fresh- 
ness and  desirability. 

PLAN    SHOULD  BE 
TRIED     IN     Kl  KAI. 
COMMUNITIES. 

It  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  another 
way  for  you  women 
of  the  country  to 
raise  funds  for  the 
Red  Cross — to  estab- 
lish these  stores  in 
your  nearest  good- 
sized  town  and  en- 
courage contributions 
of  articles  to  it.  In 
every  community 
there  are  people  who 
will  be  glad  to  buy 
at  less  than  the  mer- 
chants can  sell  new 
goods  and  they  would 
be  your  customers. 

If  any  of  you  have 
an  opportunity  to 
look  through  one  of 
these  shops,  embrace 
it,  by  all  means.  The 
novelty  is  worth  the 
effort   and   it  would 


give  you  ideas  about  the  superfluous 
articles  in  your  own  home  you  could 
contribute.      ROSABELLA  BEST. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  ON  THE 
FARM. 


In  an  address  before  the  Women's 
Committee,  Council  of  Defense,  at 
Washington,  May  13,  Clarence  Ous- 
ley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, said:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  all  the 
States,  maintains  a  service  of  home 
demonstration  in  domestic  science 
and  arts  in  1675  out  of  2957  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.  This  ser- 
vice is  conducted  by  1150  trained 
women,  who  are  in  the  homes  of 
the  farmers,  teaching  them  better 
ways  of  living,  showing  them  new 
methods  of  conservation,  and  mak- 
ing the  farm  home  a  point  of  as 
much  concern  in  the  interest  of 
health  and  comfort  as  the  farm  es- 
tablishment from  the  standpoint  of 
profit. 

These  leaders  last  year  taught 
1.9QO.OO0  women  and  girls  to  can 
and  dry  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
girls  under  instruction  canned  over 
14,000.000  containers,  and  the 
women  more  than  35,000,000  con- 
tainers. At  the  minimum  whole- 
sale price  of  these  products  their 
value  aggregated  more  than  $7,000,- 
000,  and  the  recorded  activities  rep- 
resent only  a  part  of  what  was  ac- 
complished under  the  leadership  of 
these  women  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  last  year  in  the 
production  and  conservation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  There  are  in  the 
pantries  of  the  United  States  to- 
day more  of  such  products  than 
there  ever  were  before,  and  every 
container  represents  an  equal  amount 
of  commercial  pack  released  for 
transportation  across  the  sea.  This 
service  is  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak. 
Within  another  four  or  five  years 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  ex- 


I  tended  to  every  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States  and  to  many 
I  of  the  cities.  Its  accomplishments 
I  will  be  multiplied  many  fold  if  the 
women  of  the  land,  through  group 
action  and  local  organization,  would 
accept  and  put  into  practice  the 
teachings  of  these  leaders. 

SUGAR  SHORTAGE. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  of 
this  State  has  issued  an  urgent  ap- 
peal for  strict  conservation  of  sugar 
in  the  homes,  a  measure  necessi- 
tated by  the  recent  loss  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  sugar  in  vessels  off  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  elimination  of  all  waste  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  United  States  and 
the  maximum  consumption  of  three 
pounds  a  month  per  person  is  urged 
as  a  war  measure.  Those  who  can 
are  asked  to  use  even  less. 

Sugar  for  home  canning  or  pre- 
serving may  be  purchased  in  twenty- 
flve-pound  lots  oh  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  buyer  that  the  sugar  is 
to  be  used  in  that  way.  These  state- 
ments will  be  sent  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  checked  up  as  a  guard 
against  hoarding. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  GER- 
MANY. 

The  League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Prisoners  in  Germany  is 
an  organization  formed  by  public- 
spirited  women  of  the  bay  district. 
To  belong,  one  must  sign  the  fol- 
lowing pledge  and  expect  to  carry 
it  out  to  the  letter:  "I  dp  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  refrain  from  buy- 
ing German-made  articles  after  the 
war  if  any  American  prisoners  of 
war  receive  other  than  humane 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many." 


The  purchasing  of  novelties, 
fancy  fabrics  and  elaborate  gar- 
ments tends  to  withdraw  from  war 
uses  not  only  materials  but  labor. 


AN  EVER-CHANGING  WORLD. 

They  talk  about  the  solid  earth. 
But  all  has  changed  before  mine 

eyes; 

There's  nothing  left  I  used  to  know, 
Except  God's  ever-changing  skies. 

I've  kept  old  ways  and  loved  old 
friends, 

Yet  one  by  one  they've  slipped 
away; 

Stand  where  we  will,  cling  as  we 
like, 

There's  none  but  God  can  be  our 
stay. 

It  is  only  by  our  hold  on  Him 
We  keep  our  hold  on  those  who 
pass 

Out  of  sight  across  the  seas, 

Or    underneath    the  churchyard 

grass. 

— W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
CORNMEAL  CAKE. 

Cornmeal  with  enough  barley 
flour  to  stick  it  together  and  only 
one-third  the  usual  amount  of  short- 
ening make  fine  cake,  according  to 
Mrs.  Hewitt  of  Dixon. 

MEAT  CONSERVATION. 

The  present  food  program  allows 
two  pounds  of  meat  or  poultry  per 
person  per  week.  In  California  it  is 
rather  a  simple  matter  to  cut  down 
our  meat  ration,  since  substitutes 
for  this  type  of  food  are  abundant. 
There  is  at  present  a  surplus  of 
pink  beans  in  this  State.  By  help- 
ing to  use  this  surplus  the  house- 
wife is  not  only  performing  a  pa- 
triotic duty,  but  at  the  same  time 
providing  her  family  with  a  highly 
nutritious  form  of  food  at  compara- 
tively little  cost.  One  pound  of 
beans  contains  the  same  amount  of 
tissue  building  food  as  a  pound  of 
beef.  It  also  contains  as  much 
starch  as  ttoe  same  weight  of  wheat. 
Two  excellent  recipes  of  bean  dishes 
used  as  meat  substitutes  follow: 

COTTAOE    CHEESE    LOAF    WITH  BEANS. 

One  cup  cottage  cheese,  %  tea- 
spoon soda  to  neutralize  acid.  2  cups 
cooked  pink  beans,  1  cup  boiled  rice 
(dry),  1  cup  dry  bread  crumbs,  2 
tablespoons  chopped  onion  or  %  tea- 
spoon onion  juice,  2  tablespoons  sa- 
vory fat.  chopped  celery,  or  celery 
salt.  Worcestershire  sauce  or  any 
preferred  seasoning.  Mash  pink 
beans  or  put  through 
the  meat  chopper. 
Mix  beans,  cheese, 
bread  crumbs  and 
seasoning  together 
well  and  form  into 
a  roll.  Mix  stiff,  for 
it  will  soften  in 
heating.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  bast- 
ing occasionally  with 
well -flavored  fat. 
Serve  with  tomato 
or  other  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  CUTLETS. 

One  cup  cooked 
rice.  2  cups  cooked 
beans,  1  cup  mashed 
potatoes,  1  table- 
spoon fat  or  oil,  tl 
tablespoons  onion,  2 
tablespoons  corn 
starch.  1  /3  cup  to^ 
mato.  V£  teaspoon 
salt.  Cook  onion  in 
fat,  add  remaining 
ingredients,  which 
have  been  put 
through  the  meat 
chopper.  Mix  well, 
shape  like  cutlets 
and  bake  %  hour  in 
a  quick  oven,  bast- 
ing twice  with  fat 
or  oil. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Exposition  will  be  held  in  Oakland  at  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium and  surrounding  park  of  thirty  acres,  facing  on  Lake  Merritt.  Ten  departments,  including  coun- 
ties and  States  exhibits,  manufactures,  automobiles,  tractors,  livestock,  poultry  and  amusement  conces- 
sions, in  which  500,000  square  feet  of  ground  space  will  he  covered.  The  exposition  will  open  September 
9  and  continue  until  October  6. 
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Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


ZMain  Offices  and  Show  Upom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  Brat  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars   and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Save  it« 


Writ*  io  Depart  meat  J  fo*  tree  booklet  on  "Cooler  Pact*" 

•-DrayCo. 

1  a  k  1  a  m  d  California 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

|lard>    Rhododendrons,    Azalea*,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  KverKreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

fOTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


iced  Xealtk. 

[By  H.  E.  Pan  tot,  M.  D.l 


Gas  on  the  Stomach. 
Gas  on  the  stomach  is  due  to  fer- 
mentation resulting  from  some  form 
of  indigestion.  It  is  usually  due  to 
eating  too  much  food,  or  the  wrong 
kinds  of  food.  Sweets,  starchy  foods, 
pastry,  over-much  crackers  and 
breads  thickened  with  soups  and 
gravies  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  this  distressing  trouble.  If  you 
are  a  victim  of  gastric  fermenta- 
tion, avoid  dishes  along  this  line, 
also  fried  foods  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
best  to  fast  a  day  or  two,  then  be- 
gin with  some  simple,  easily  digested 
food,  such  as  raw  milk,  alternated 
with  a  spare  meal  of  good  lean  meat 
run  through  a  grinder  and  barely 
seared  in  a  very  hot  skillet.  Grad- 
ually, very  gradually,  a  more  varied 
diet  may  be  taken  on.  By  thus  giv- 
ing the  stomach  a  rest  it  will  be  en- 
abled to  resume  its  normal  activity. 


Tuberculosis  Infection. 

The  commonest  seat  of  infection 
is  the  lung,  through  inhalation  of 
the  tuberculous  germ.  Coughing, 
sneezing,  even  talking  or  laughing, 
disseminates  the  deadly  bacilli  in 
the  environment  of  the  one  already 
infected.  Eating  or  drinking  in- 
fected foods,  such  as  meat  or  milk, 
etc.,  rank  next  as  media  of  contam- 
ination. Just  now,  when  the  spe- 
cial care  of  our  baby  population  is 
being  shoved  into  the  foreground, 
it  might  be  well  to  caution  mothers 
and  nurses  not  to  let  their  charges 
crawl  or  play  on  dirty  floors,  use 
dirty  eating  or  drinking  utensils, 
or  become  too  intimate  with  the 
filthy  fly.  Guard  the  baby  against 
the  insidious  white  plague. 


Prosecute  Purveyors  of  Bad  Food. 

Again  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health  is  waging  an  aggressive 
campaign  against  the  use  of  de- 
cayed tomatoes  in  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  "tomato  puree."  This 
disreputable  and  dangerous  practice 
is  somewhat  less  common  than  in 
former  years,  but  is  still  attempted 
in  some  of  the  canneries  conducted 
by  unscrupulous  owners.  Heavy  con- 
demnations of  these  vitiated  food 
products  have  taken  place  recently. 
These  practices  are  bad  for  the  pub- 
lic health,  bad  for  the  business  of 
the  canneries,  and  bad  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  State.  There  should 
be  uncompromising  prosecution  of 
the  offenders. 


Moss  for  Surgical  Dressings. 

Large  quantities  of  sphagnum  moss 
are  now  being  gathered  in  Canada 
for  shipment  to  Europe  for  surgical 
dressings,  for  which  purpose  it  ap- 
pears well  adapted  after  proper 
treatment.  This  moss  is  known  as 
peat  or  bog  moss,  the  leaves  con- 
taining abundant  aqueous  tissue  com- 
posed of  colorless  cells.  The  plant 
grows  only  in  swamps  or  in  water. 


Removing  Warts. 

A  young  lady  asked  the  writer 
this  week  how  to  remove  warts.  We 
advised  frequent  applications  of  the 
oil  of  cinnamon  and  told  her  that 
some  morning  she  would  wake  up 
and  find  the  wart  had  vanished.  A 
preparation  of  salicylic  acid,  one- 
half  dram,  and  collodion,  one  ounce, 
is  frequently  recommended  and  used 
with  success. 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homcf. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


All  the  Year  Round 

A  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
in  your  kitchen  means  better  and 
more  economical  cooking  all  the 
year  round. 

More   convenient  than  coal  or 
wood.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy. 
No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust  or 
dirt.  Economical. 
And  all  the  convenience  of  gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


Ants  Retreat  in  Haste  Before 

KELLOMS  ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 


Go  to  your  nearest  druggist.  Get  a 
jar  of  this  magical  paste,  spread  a  little 
here  and  there  on  the  trail  of  the  ants — ■ 
and  behold — every  ant  will  disappear. 
It  puts  an  end  to  the  ant  nui- 
sance. Every  household  should  have 
Kellogg's  Ant  Paste — it's  a  positive  neces- 
sity.   Ask  vfor  the  rattle  cap  package. 

25$  AT  ALU  DRUGGISTS 


OPEN  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PESTS 


csperous 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmera 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  M 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the  m 

acre  —  it's  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow  fi  ,  ,  T 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barloy  and  Flan.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  (train  raising.  The  excellent  masses,  run  or  nu- 
trition oro  the  only  food  required  cither  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Ooou  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  litorsturo  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Sopt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Lao.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

.1-5  First  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


California  Truck  Crops. 

In  Southern  California  the  can- 
taloupe shipments  reached  their 
height  the  past  week.  The  peak  was 
on  the  18th,  with  229  cars.  The 
movement  is  expected  to  decrease 
daily.  The  yield  of  the  spring  crop 
of  potatoes  is  reported  very  light  in 
the  El  Monte  district,  some  fields 
producing  only  2500  pounds  per 
acre.  The  main  part  of  the  harvest 
in  this  district  begins  July  1.  Other 
parts  of  Los  Angeles  county  are  also 
yielding  light,  running  3000  to  4000 
pounds  per  acre.  Labor  conditions 
are  reported  troublesome  to  growers 
and  shippers.  Another  very  short  crop 
of  onion  seed  of  the  Yellow  Bermuda 
and  Crystal  Wax  varieties  has  been 
grown  in  the  Coachella  Valley.  In 
Central  California  the  prospects  for 
a  heavy  production  of  cantaloupes 
have  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  a 
fairly  good  crop  is  still  expected. 
The  crown  set  is  exceptionally  light, 
and  extremely  hot  weather  the  past 
week  is  said  to  have  caused  dropping 
of  blooms. 

Taken  Up  Permanent  Residence  Here. 

The  rice  industry  in  this  State  is 
expanding  rapidly  from  year  to  year, 
and  seems  to  be  on  a  stable  basis  as 
to  both  production  and  profitable- 
ness. Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  retail  price  of  rice  has 
gone  from  about  4c  to  10%c  a  pound. 
Whether  the  price  has  reached  the 
limit — that  is  to  say.  whether  it 
largely  curtails  demand — might  be  a 
question  were  there  not  an  insistent 
demand  from  Louisiana  rice  interests 
for  all  our  output  they  can  get.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  rice 
industry  likes  California  and  has 
come  to  stay. 

Raisin  Price  Thought  Reasonable. 

The  5%c  base  price  for  Muscats 
announced  in  the  Rural  Press  two 
weeks  ago  seems  to  be  satisfactory 
to  growers  generally.  It  is  a  half 
cent  higher  than  last  season's  price. 
Good  crops  are  in  prospect  and  the 
advance  will  fully  cover  increased 
cost  of  production.  There  is  some 
speculation  as  to  what  the  new  price 
on  Thompsons  may  be,  but  close  stu- 
dents of  the  raisin  market  hazard  a 
guess  of  7c,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  new  ratio  of  price  ap- 
plied this  year  to  Muscats  will  also 
hold  good  with  respect  to  Thompsons. 

Wheat  Minimum  of  $2.20  Modified. 

Blanket  authority  to  increase  the 
price  of  wheat  at  primary  and  other 
markets,  with  the  approval  of  Food 
Administrator  Hoover,  above  the 
$2.20  a  bushel  minimum  price  guar- 
anteed by  Presidential  proclamation 
last  February  21,  is  given  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  in 
New  York  by  an  executive  order  of 
the  President  this  week.  This  au- 
thority is  obviously  given  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  is  an  advance 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a 
normal  price  ratio  between  wheat 
and  its  substitutes. 

Lambs  Held  Back. 

It  is  general  report  that  sheep 
growers  generally  are  not  anxious 
to  contract  their  feeding  lambs  for 
fall  delivery,  though  tempting  prices 
are  offered.  Few  sales  are  noted. 
Confidence  in  the  future  of  mutton 
and  the  buoyant  wool  price  market 
are  given  as  the  cause.  While  grow- 
ers are  firmly  optimistic,  there  are 
antagonistic  interests  which  declare 
that  the  ranges  are  becoming  over- 
stocked. 

Minimum  Price  on  Honey. 

The  bee  men  of  San  Bernardino 
have  recently  fixed  a  price  of  21c  as 
the  price  they  will  accept  for  white 
orange  honey.  The  dealers  have 
been  paying  approximately  this  price, 
but  say  they  cannot  continue  to  do 
so.  The  bee  men  claim  that  the  loss 
of  bees  in  the  June  heat  wave  of 
last  year  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  situation. 

Minimum  on  Strawberry  Prices. 

Strawberry  growers  sending  to  San 
Francisco  demand  a  minimum  price 
of  $7  per  chest  in  this  market.  The 
residue  not  sold  in  the  open  market 
goes  to  tha  canneries. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  June  36,  181S. 


WHEAT. 


The  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion reports  that  it  has  beard  nothing  de- 
cisive as  yet  regarding  the  new  price  of 
wheat. 

BARLEY. 

In  the  absence  of  any  business  this 
week's  quotations  are  nominally  un- 
changed. New  grain  is  slow  in  coming 
onto  the  market  on  account  of  difficulties 
which  the  farmers  are  having  in  getting 
help  In  their  threshlug  operations.  In  siz- 
ing up  the  present  grain  situation  one 
dealer  makes  the  statement  that  If  he 
wanted  to  buy  he  probably  could  not  get 
any  amount  of  grain  at  the  prices  quoted, 
but  If  he  wished  to  sell  he  could  not  get 
anyone  to  pay  the  prices. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5O@2.60 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  is  In  the  same  condition 
as  the  barley,  and  will  probably  not  ad- 
Just  itself  until  the  former  grain  becomes 
more  stabilized. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  $2.75® 2.90 

Ked  feed,  per  ctl   2.65®2.80 

Ked  seed,  per  ctl  None 

CORN. 

The  market  is  dull  with  no  business  re- 
ported. 

(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $3.85®3.90 

Mllo  maize    3.85®3.U0 

Egyptian    3.95@4.oo 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2.116  tons,  compared  with  1,218  last  week. 
Although  these  receipts  are  light  for  the 
time  of  year,  they  have  been  sufficient  to 
fill  all  demands  as  the  trade  continues 
light.  The  receipts  consist  of  more  new 
hay  and  less  of  the  old  dailv.  Owing  to 
the  drought  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  hay 
is  short  and  carries  dirt  which,  when 
prices  are  high,  causes  complaint.  Farm- 
ers are  holding  their  crop  at  high  figures 
and  consumers  are  holding  back. 
Wheat    No.   1  $21 .00®  23.00 

do.  No.  2    is.oo®i<>oo 

Choice  tame  oat    23.00*924.00 

Wild  oat.  new    17.00®20.00 

Barley,  new    17.00®'JO.0O 

Alfalfa,  new  cutting    15.OWf2O.O0 

Stock    14.00®lf>00 

Barley    straw   50®.«Oo 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  mills  are  now  working  on  new 
barley  and  oats  and  prices  in  the  future 
will  be  based  on  the  new  crop.  For  this 
reason  rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  are 
considerably  lower  this  week. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $28.00(830.00 

Bran,  per  ton   Nominal 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   42.50 

Cracked  corn   $86.00088.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00*976.00 

Boiled    hurley    54.00(95«.(>0 

Boiled   cats    57.00(95S.OO 

Kiee  middlings   None  offered 

Bice  bran   None  offering 

Shorts   Nominal 

Tankage   None 

POTATOES,    ONION8.  ETC. 

The  potato  market  was  stronger  this 
week  and  all  descriptions  moved  better. 
No  more  Mexican  tomatoes  are  coming  on 
this  market.  Merced  and  I,ns  Angeles  fur- 
nishing the  stock  coming  in  Cucumbers 
are  now  coming  in  in  .Los  Angeles  lugs 
instead  of  boxes.  Beans  were  higher  this 
week  and  peas  were  Strong.  Eggplant  is 
arriving  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  a 
lower  level.  Green  corn  is  now  coming  lu 
in  sacks  and  sells  from  $2.50  to  $3.00. 

Pom   «*9ioc 

String  beans,  per  lb  SMlOc 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  8/TilOc 

Asparagus,   per  lb  4@8c 

Carrots,  per  sack  50c(9$1.00 

Bhulinrb.  Snn  Jose,  per  box  $1.00ifi  1.50 

do,  Stra«  berry,  per  box  85ciff$1.00 

Summer  squash   75c (fi $1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$1.25*91.50 

do.   Los  Angeles  lugs  j  1.50(92.00 

Eggplant   r>*9«p 

Lettuce,   Sacramento,   crate  $1. 2501.50 

do.  I.os  Angeles,  per  crate   1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   $1.00(91.52 

I. os  Angeles   , . .  75e<f?$1 .00 

Potatoes — 

Rivers,  per  ctl  None 

fin  met  Chile   l*5'<T2c 

Whites   IUStI*^ 

Onions.  Australian  browns  Nominal 

Hlver    Reds   S5e(9$1  00 

do.   Yellows   $1.00(91.25 

Garlic   3(94o 


Green  corn,  Alameda,  sack  $2.50@3.00 

BEANS. 

Beans  continue  weak.  Limns,  pinks  and 
Mexican  reds  are  quoted  at  a  lower  level. 
The  stock  of  beans  on  hand  In  this  market 
Is  estimated  at  abont  100,000  bags  more 
than  the  same  time  last  year. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  S.25®  8.50 

Blackeyes    7.50®  7.75 

Cranberry  beans    12.00to  12.50 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned)   11.00@11.25 

Pinks    7.00®  7.20 

Red  kidneys    Il.5orrtil2.00 

Mexican  reds    8.25®  8.50 

Tepary  beans    8.50®  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.76 

POULTRY. 

The  market  for  hens  and  small  stock 
continues  strong  and  higher.  Geese, 
squabs  and  Belgian  hares  are  lower. 
Much  of  the  small  stock  is  going  into 
storage. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28® 30c 

do.  dressed   32®34c  - 

Broilers,  i>..  to  2  lbs  36c 

do,  1%  lbs  36c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  34®36c 

Fryers   36®  45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30®31c 

do,  Leghorn   26@28c 

Smooth  yonng  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  45®4Sc 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24@25c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  25c 

do,  old,  per  lb  22c 

Squabs,  per  lb  38®40c 

Ducks   25@26c 

do,  old   23c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   14(ft  l.V 

do,  dressed   17@18c 

Jack  rabbits,  per  doz  Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong.  An  Interest- 
ing summary  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing storage  butter  promulgated  by  the 
Food  Administration  was  posted  in  the 
exchange  today.    It  says: 

"Special  regulations  on  storage  butter 
provide  for  averaging  cost  by  calendar 
months.  COBt  includes  purchase  price, 
transportation  charges,  if  any,  also  stor- 
age, Insurance,  interest  charges  while  but- 
ter  is  in  storage,  also  cost  of  printing. 
No  allowances  for  shrinkage  in  weight, 
commissions  or  other  expenses.  If  but- 
ter is  consigned  to  commission  merchant, 
his  commission  is  limited  to  %c.  which  is 
reduced  from  maximum  allowable  mar- 
gins to  consignor.  Maximum  margins 
which  are  not  to  be  considered  fair  nor- 
mal margins  are:  lc  per  pound  on  car 
lots,  lVJc-on  sales  between  car  lots  and 
7.000  pounds.  ]%c  between  7.000  and  700 
pounds,  2%c  on  less  than  700  pounds. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   47'/.  47V.  47J4  47%  47%  47 

Prime   1st  40     46     46     46     46  46 

Firsts  .......  Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  been  strong  all  the  week 
and"  closed  at  the  top.  The  Produce  Ex- 
change will  make  a  record  of  sales  on 
the  floor  this  week.  With  but  a  few  calls 
to  he  had,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  total 
sales  will  exceed  2.000,  the  highest  num- 
ber for  a  single  month  in  the  history  of 
the  organization. 

,  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   43     4VA  44%  45     45  45 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   40'/.  40%  40%  ift'A  40%  40% 

Extra  pullets.. 3t V?  38%  3S%  3»     39  39 

do.  Firsts   3S     38     38     38  39 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  strong,  with  increasing 
demand.  Y.  A.'s  Firsts  and  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia Flats  show  ■  slight  increase  In 
price,  while  Firsts.  California  Flats,  shows 
a  loss  of  a  half  cent. 

Y.  A.  s   25c 

do.  Firsts   24%c 

Fani-v  California  Flats,  per  lb  25c 

Firsts.  California  Flats   22%c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  26c 

Oregon   Y.   A.   fancy  26c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  2flc 

do.  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21® 23c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  coming  into 
the  market  in  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tities and  in  most  cases  are  selling  at 
lower  figures.  Some  few  grapes  have  ar- 
rived from  the  south.  Watermelons  are 
now  arriving  lu  good  quantity. 

Apples   $3.00(93.50 

New  Green  apples   1.00rf51.25 

Apricots,   per  crate   1.00*9 1.25 

Peaches,  4-box  crate  75®  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  60®  .75 

do,  white,  per  box   .75 

Strawberries,  per  chest  7.00®11.00 

Black  berries,  per  chest   7.00(9  8.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest   9.0O®12.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest  6.00*9  7.00 

Currants,  per  drawer  60(975c 

Gooseberries   5(98c 

Cherries,  black,  flats  75c®$1.00 

do.  do.  bulk  6(9100 

'     do.  white  bulk   4®7c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles.  June  25,  1918. 
The  Eastern  market  for  citrus  fruits 
presents  a  peculiarly  strong  situation, 
lemons  holding  the  limelight.  Some  be- 
lated shipments  of  foreign  fruit  of  me- 
dium or  less  than  medium  quality  were 
eagerly  bought  up  at  good  prices.  Some 
choice  lots  of  Californlas  sold  up  to  $13 
and  over,  sparse  shipments  only  leaving 
this  State.  The  orange  situation  Is  less 
tense,  but  the  market  Is  steady  and  prices 
Arm  for  all  Valencies  received.    Sales  of 


California  fruit  at  Eastern  points  hurt 
Monday  were  as  follows: 

New  York:  Valeuclas,  $3.05®7.45;  lem- 
ons. $6.05  @8. 75. 

Boston:  Vnlencias,  $5.60®7.80;  lemons. 
$505(99.45. 

Philadelphia:  Valenclas,  $I.S0®6.75; 
lemons.  $6.4O@6.90. 

Pittsburg:  Valenclas.  $5.00@6.65;  lem- 
ons, $5.70®8.15. 

Local  dealers  buy  as  close  to  demand  as 
possible,  demand  being  limited  by  the 
prevailing  high  prices. 


Koyul  Anne   7®10c 

1'lums   *  $l.OO®u\.26 

Cantaloupes,  flats   b0fa75c 

do,  ponies   t  $1.25 

do,  standard   $1.50®2.25 

Watermelons,  per  lb  2%tfi4c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Choice  lemons  advanced  to  $7  this  week. 
The  entire  list  is  strong ;  otherwise  no 
change  in  quotations. 
Oranges: 

Valenclas,  fancy    5.00(ft7.00 

Valenclas,  choice    4.5041&.5Q 

Lemons : 

Fancy,   per   box   $*.<)0<i7  9.00 

Choice   5.50®7.0» 

Standard    3.50M.4.00 

Leinonettes   SjD^Sifl 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new  2.00&3.00 

Tangerines   Nona 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  Food  Administration  is  now  at 
work  on  a  price  for  peaches,  and  it  will 
name  prices  both  for  the  grower  and  fer 
a  selling  price.  The  prices  on  other 
frnits  which  have  not  yet  been  named  are 
expected  before  July  15. 

HONEY. 

While  the  quotations  on  heaey  are  not 
changed  this  week,  there  Is  a  decidedly 
weaker  feeling  In  the  market.  The  con- 
sumer is  not  taking  kindly  to  the  present 
high  prices  and  the  dealers  say  that  ibey 
cannot  sell  at  the  price  they  must  pay 
at  present. 

RICE. 

California  clean   $9.25fe'J.38 

Paddy   Nominal 


LOS  ANGELES 


BUTTER. 
Los  Angeles,  J  use  25,  1918. 

There  was  a  further  firming  up  of  this 
market  the  past  week  under  light  receipts. 
The  arrivals  for  the  week  were  256.100 
pounds  against  312,070  [>ounds  the  same 
week  last  year,  a  failing  off  of  56331 
pounds  com  pored  with  a  year  ago.  The 
demand  from  the  consuming  trade  for  the 
week  was  very  good,  but  theire  was  no  in- 
vest mem  buying.  There  was  taken  into 
cold  storage  during  the  week  5.i:r?  pounds, 
while  the  same  week  last  year  there  wad 
withdrawn  6,424  pounds.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  459.08*  pounds,  253,7 
pounds  heavier  than  this  time  last  year.  1 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  43e 

do,  prime  first   42c 

do.  first   41e 

Dallv  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   43      43     43     43     43     43  ] 

1917 

Extra   36     37     38     38     39     38 1 

EGGS. 

A  firm  and  fairly  active  market  was  had, 
the  past  week.     Receipts  continue  light. 
The  arrivals  by   rail   for  the  week  l>elngj 
2.088  cases  against  2,413  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.    The  truck  receipts  wer«j 
about  donble  as  large  as  the  arrivals  b, 
rail,  making  the  supply  for  the  week  6," 
cases  against  7.239  cases  the  same  weel 
last  year.    This  showtng  and  steady  a 
firm  markets  north  aad  east  encouragi 
buyers  here  to  take  hold  without  hear] 
tancy. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mo 

Extra   38     59     80     S*     30  3* 

Case  count  . .  .38%  38%  37  37  37  38 
Pullets   35%  35 Mi  30     36     36  3$ 

1917— 

Extra   33     32     32     39     32  38 

Case  count  ...32  31  31  31  31  31 
Pullets   30%  30     30     »     89  20 

POULTRY. 

A  dull  and  lower  market  was  had  W 
past  week  for  nearly  everything.  The 
celpts  were  good.    The  consuming  trade 
buying    sparingly    and    dealers  lower 
their  bids  all  round. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lha  

Broilers,  nnder  VA  lbs  

Fryers.  2%  to  3  lba  

ITens.  over  4  lbs  

Hens,  under  4  lbs  

Ducks   24@2 

Geese   

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  hane)... 
Turkevs.  heavv.  12  lbs.  aad  ap. . . 

Turkeys,  light   27®2 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  

do.  dressed,  per  lb  

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .Ifl 

FRUITS. 

"Market  was  v«»rv  well  supplied  with  aV 
early  frnits  ami   fancy  stock  met  with 
very  good  demand.    Receipts  of  cherrll 
for  the  week  were  only  moderate  and  thj 
met  with  a  very  good  demand.  Aprlcott 
are  coming  in  more  freely  and  an-  lowerj 
demand   good  at    the  decline      J-'iirs  M-oke 
badly,   but    there   was  a   fair  demand 
lower  prices.    1'eaches  w»re  in  better  *U|fl 
nly.    Gooseberries  and  plums  steady  aaj 
In  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Cherries.  Tartarlans.  per  lb  12*9U 

do.  Soft  White,  per  lb  7fl* 

do.   Royal   Ann.  per  lb  1t*?S 

Apricots,  per  lb  

Figs.  Black  Spanish,  per  Ih  

Peaches,  per  lb  

Gooseberries,  per  lb  8*1. 

Beatify  plums,  per  lb  sifSSty 

BERRIES. 

Offerings  the  past  week  being  good  M 
much  other  fruit  on  the  market,  caused 
further  hreak  In  prices.    Quality  of  offer 
In  its  was  good. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strn  wherries— 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $1.750gf 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate  1  VK91.I 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.50(81.7 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  orate  1.730&1 
Loganberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1  6501.8 
MELON'S. 

There  was  n  further  break  in  this  marl 
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the  iwist  week  under  increased  offerings. 
But  at  the  lower  range  of  prices  canta- 
loupes   met   with   a   very    good  demand. 

'  Watermelons,  too,  coming  in  more  freely 
and  a  little  lower  and  sales  slow. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

.  Cantaloupes — 

Standard  crated   $150®  1.75 

Pony  erates    l.'25@1.40 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.75@1.85 

VEGETABLES. 
Offerings  of  most  stuff  was  very  good 

>  and  the  tendency  of  prices  was  downward. 

vG«od  fresh  stuff  met  with  fair  sale  but 
stale  offerings  were  very  hard  to  move. 
Bell  peppers  are  noticeably  lower,  under 
freer  offerings.  New  potatoes  are  selling 
▼ery  well  but  lower.  Northern  peas  scarce 
and  high.  Summer  squash  coming  in 
freely    and    market    dull.     String  beans 

I  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  A  good  many 
home-grown  tomatoes  now  on  the  market, 
and  sales  slow.  Cucumbers  rather  firm 
and  in  fair  deaand.  Corn  scarce  and  still 
high,  though  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Onions  dull 

Potatoes,  Northern,  per  cwt  $1.40@1.50 

do.  local,  per  cwt   1.0(><7i>1.15 

do,  per  lug  40<ft>50c 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  .$l,l.i@1.30 

•Onions.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda. 

yellow,  sS  to  00  per  crate  70@75c 

do,  white,  per  crate  $1.25<?»i.30 

■Garlic,  per  lb  5(?J>6c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  50@60c 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  13(fi>16o 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  5@6c 

Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  '.WnlOc 

Asparagus,  per  lb  7<?z)10e 

, Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  40(5>50c 


String  beans,  per  lb  5@0c 

Tomatoes — Imperial  Valley — 

per  4- basket  crate,  good  stock.. 50c@$1.00 
Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .75c@$1.00 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  o@6c 

Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .~(Kd)~~ic 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  75c@$1.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  remains  much  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.  Very  little  doing.  A  few 
seed  beans  are  moving,  but  that  is  all. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limes,  per  cwt  $12.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.r>0 

Pink,  per  cwt   S.OO 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   9. 00 

HAY. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
the  past  week  and  the  demand  held  up 
fairly  well.  Hence  prices  ruled  firm  to 
higher.  Grain  hay  was  firm  at  last  week's 
closing  prices,  while  alfalfa  was  advanced 
$1.00  per  ton  and  closed  the  week  firm. 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $24.00(3)26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.O0ftf27.O0 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.OO@2e.O0 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.00@24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

It  was  more  or  less  a  weather  market 
the  past  week.  It  being  extremely  hot 
throughout  the  South,  caused  a  firmer  tone 
to  the  speculative  market.  Trading  was 
light  in  New  York.  .July  closed  at  2G.47c. 
Spot  middling  in  New  Orleans  sold  fnirly 
Hiroughouit  the  week  and  last  week's  price 
of  31c  was  maintained. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  26,  1918. 
CATTLE— There  is  still  a  glut  of  poor, 
undesirable  arrivals  on  this  market,  for 
which   it   is  difficult   to   find   an  outlet. 
Aside  from  the  Chinese  trade  there  is  lit- 
tle  demand   for  this   class   of   stuff.  It 
Is  expected,  however,  that  in  about  two 
weeks  or  s»  the  situation  in  this  respect 
will  begin  to  improve  and  a  better  class 
+t  cattle  will  be  offered.. 
Grass  Steers- 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  12c 

No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.l2@12%c 

Second  quality   10<?/>llc 

Thin   '.  .8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8t4@8%c 

Second  quality   71/>(«l*c 

Common  to  thin   4V2<g)0c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@6'/2c 

Fair   5(S>5'/fec 

Thin   4@4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10(5>10V4e 

Medium   9@9%c 

'    Heavy   ,  7<fi}Sc 

SHEEP— N»  great  quantity  of  sheep  is 

offered,  supplies  coming  largelv  from 
'tftoeks  on  hand.    The  retail  trade  is  dull, 

however,  and  the  market  inactive. 

La  in  bs — 

Yearlings   MUmSc 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   11C7I11V.C 

Ewes   9%(fJ)l6c 

HOGS — HogR  are  in  plentiful  supply  in 
this  market  and  the  demand  for  pork 
products  has  been  light.  There  was  a 
drop  of  one-half  to  one  cent  In  the 
heavier  weights. 
Hogs — 

I    Hard,  grain-fed.  100(5)140  16c 

i   do.  do,  14#@300   15U,0 

do.  do,  300<§>4O0  15V2C 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  No.  1  20V>c 

do,  second  quality   1f)(?5)20e 

Cows;    and    heifers  10(fi>18c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  14@17c 

Lambs — 

Suckling   24c 

Yearling   22c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   22c 


Ewes   20c 

Hogs   25c 

Log  Angeles,  June  25,  1918. 

CATTLE — Choice  fed  steers  scarce  and 
the  market  for  them  firm  and  demand 
fair.  A  good  many  medium  and  thin 
grazers  offering,  and  they  were  slow  and 
lower.    Calves  steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  ..$10.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.50@  9.50 

Good'  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  8.50 

Ca  nners,  per  cwt   5.50@  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — Not  many  coming  in  and  under 
light  arrivals  the  market  the  past  week 
held  steady.  Killers  were  not  wanting 
many,  but  the  demand  was  equal  to  the 
supply.  California  furnished  most  of  the 
receipts. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$14.00@14.50 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   14.50@15.50 

Light,  175@220  lbs   14.50@15.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — No  great  number  offering  the 
past  week.  Ewes  were  not  only  dull,  but 
again  lower.  Other  prices  unchanged  but 
weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  0.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(5)10.50 

Lambs   13.00@14.50 

Portland,  June  25,  1918. 

CATTLE-— Steady ;  receipts,  99.  Prime 
steers.  $12.00(5)13.00;  good  to  choice  steers. 
$11.00@12.00;  medium  to  good  steers,  $9.00 
(5)10.00;  fair  to  medium  steers.  $8.00(5)9.00; 
common  to  fair  steers.  $5.()0@8.00:  choice 
cows  and  heifers.  $8.50(5)9.00:  medium  to 
good  cows  and  heifers.  $6.00(5)7.50:  fair  to 
medium.  $4.50(5>5.50 :  canners.  $3.00(5)4.50; 
bulls.  $6.00(58.00;  calves,  $8.50@11. 50;  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  $7.00(5)9.00. 

HOGS — Steady  :  receipts,  151.  Prime 
mixed,  $16.60(5)16.75:  medium  mixed.  $16.40 
®16.60;  rough  heavies,  $15.60(5)16.75:  pigs, 
$15.50(5)15.75:  bulk  of  sales,  $16.50@16.60. 

SHEEP — Steady :  receipts,  14.  East  of 
mountain  lambs.  $14.00(514.50 ;  valley  lambs, 
$12.50(513.00:  yearlings,  $7.50(5)8.00;  weth- 
ers. $7.00(5)7.50:  ewes.  $5.00(S>7.00. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  June  24,  1918. 

The  supplies  of  cherries  this  past  week 
■  ave  been  the  heaviest  in  the  season.  Re- 
gardless of  this,  however,  the  market 
ruled  strong,  the  demand  being  sufficient 
to  take  can-  of  the  increased  supplies  at 
prices  equal  to  the  week  before,  quality 
and  condition  considered. 

Owing  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
apricots,  the  market  ruled  about  25c  to 
BSC  lower,  although  the  demand  was  ac- 
tive. 

Plum  shipments  to  date  have  not  been 
heavy,  as  the  early  varieties  have  a  light 
crop.  Prices  are  higher  than  for  several 
years  and  shippers  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  loading  assorted  cars  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Middle  West  mar- 
kets. 

Owing  to  increased  offerings  of  Georgia 
peaches  in  the  Eastern  markets,  Califor- 
nia stock  is  not  in  very  much  demand 
«st  of  the  Missouri  river.  Consequently 
attractive  assortments  of  plums,  'cots  and 
cherries  are  advisable  in  order  to  move 
California  peaches  at  satisfactory  prices 
In  1  he  Middle  West. 

The  Bart  let  t  pear  movement  should  be- 
gin about  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 


The  crop  throughout  the  State  is  not  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent  of  normal,  but  the 
quality  is  exceptionally  fine. 

Railroad  schedules  are  being  maintained 
in  nearly  all  sections  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  deliveries  are  being  accomplished  to 
several  Eastern  markets  in  less  time  than 
prescribed  by  the  tariff.  Averages  for 
the  week : 

New  York:  Tartarian  cherries  $1.62,  Re- 
publican $1.77,  Roval  Anne  $1.81,  Bigar- 
reau  $1.91,  Oregon  $1.78,  Ring  $2.47;  Cly- 
man  plums  $2.54.  Apex  $2.73,  Beauty  $2.47; 
Royal  apricots  $2.45,  Seedling  $1.82;  Alex- 
ander peaches  $1.20. 

Chicago:  Tartarian  cherries  $1.43,  Bing 
$2.38,  Royal  Anne  $1.42,  Republican  $1.86, 
Oregon  $1.87;  Beautv  plums  $2.57,  Clvman 
$2.19;  Royal  apricots  $2.39.  Newcastle  $1.74. 

Boston:  Roval  Anne  cherries  $2.12,  Tar- 
tarian $1.25,  Centennial  $1.60,  Bigarreau 
$1  65,  Republican  $1.80,  Oregon  $1.95,  Bing 
$2.32 ;  Roval  apricots  $2.27,  Newcastle  $1.62 ; 
Clyman  plums  $2.92,  Beauty  $3.30. 

Shipments,  by  cars,  from  June  15  to  21, 
inclusive:  39  cherries,  150  apricots,  46 
peaches,  58  plums.  Shipments  to  date, 
1918:  465  cars.  Shipments  to  date,  1017: 
560  cars. 


AN  OFFICIAL  FORECAST  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  CITRUS  CROPS. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C,  dated  June  25.  says  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts  the  largest  orange  crop  this  year  in 
California's  history,  barring  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  A  crop  of  25,000,000  boxes  is  forecast.  The  lemon 
crop  is  in  prime  condition  and  a  normal  production  is  looked  for. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PROFIT  STATUS  OF  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS? 

Some  interesting  testimony  relative  to  the  poultry  business  was 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  representatives 
which  held  its  sessions  in  San  Francisco  this  week.  Prof.  E.  J.  Hauser 
produced  statistics  to  show  that  the  standard  hen  of  commerces-pro- 
ducing 120  eggs  a  year — can  no  longer  pay  her  keep.  L.  H.  Sprauer 
showed  that  on  his  4000-acre  poultry  ranch  a  120-egg  hen  earned 
$2.72  in  1913,  giving  him  a  profit  of  66  cents,  while  now  his  hens 
earn  $4.60,  out  of  which  the  possible  profit  is  only  25  cents.  Other 
witnesses  testified  that  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  has  increased  100 
per  cent,  while  the  price  of  eggs  has  increased  but  25  per  cent. 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

lindlne                1917  1918  1911  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  60.40  35.25  50.16 

"           9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16            35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23  36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30           38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.06 

13            39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20  36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27            37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13  33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

20  33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27            36.00  46.30  33.00  43.30 

April       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

10            39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24  35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

"           8  34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

15            35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

'22            36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29  36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 

12  36.60  44.92  3S.O0  40.58 

19            30.00  46.50  37.50  41.75 

July         3  35.09  47.42  37.00  43.00 

July         3            35.06  ....  37.00  .... 

10  36.41  ....  37.16  .... 

17  37.83  ....  38.66  .... 

24            40.25  ....  40.61   

31  42.82  ....  42.58   

August    7  43.00    44.00   

14            41.66  ....  43.00  .... 

21  41.50  ....  42.00  .... 

28            41.91  ....  42.00   


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francises  Eos  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2  38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  60.66 

"         16            41.83  65.66  40.83  65.00 

23            32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30            32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.         6            34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20            33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"        27           29.00  42.40  27.66  30.58 

March      6           24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

13  25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20  25.66  40.06  25.91  39.63 

"         27            27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3           28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

"         10  29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

"         17  32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

24  32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May         1  32.00  41.66    .      31.83  39.33 

8            33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29  33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5  33.20  40.80  34.66  38.83 

12            31.10  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19  31.41  43.33  83.10  33.00 

2«  30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July     i  3  31.90    34.25   

10  33.50     ....  36.00  .... 

17  33.66     ....  34.41  .... 

24           35.25    35.91  .... 

31  38.00    36.91   

August    7  42.58     ....  40.16   

14  41.41     ....  37.08  .... 

21  43.33    42.25   

28            43.50    43.50  .... 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOB  SALE. 

AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new  1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at  sub- 
stantial discount.  If  interested,  write  for 
price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be  seen. 
Box  1060,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE — Ford  Model  "B"  Guile  engine 
tractor.  10-20  h.  p.;  kerosene  and  distillate 
carbureter;  nearly  new;  $050.  With  either 
double  disc  26-inch  Benicia  or  Deere  double 
1 2-inch  moldboard  plow,  $750,  or  both  $850 
cash.  H.  J.  Mohr.  R.  F.  D.  999-2,  Hay- 
ward,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  at  $1,300:  make 
fine  trait,  nut,  bean.  hog.  dairy  or  grain 
ranch:  abundance  of  water:  80  acres  level; 
adjoins  reserve;  main  road:  rural  mail; 
bumper  crops.  Dr.  C  W.  Dewlaney,  Santa 
Margarita.  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tice  Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.50  any  county; 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
aeph  Clark,  Sacramento.  

GOVERNMENT  LAND,  Oregon,  Crilifornin . 
Booklet.    Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 


WANTED. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
I'mm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


HERCULES  HARNESS  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  It  gives  the  most  service  per  dollar  of 
cost.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons.  333  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smith9  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  Leagne,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  


KIRSTIN  HAND  STUMP  PULLER,  second 
hand.     Mr.  Flint.  1557  Treat.  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  good  land,  fenced, 
free  soil,  two  miles  from  Gait,  in  Sacramento 
county,  Calif.  Price.  $125  per  acre.  $800 
loan.  Would  exchange  for  two  acres  good 
land,  clear,  or  small  loan.  Also  have  lot 
25x101  feet  on  High  street.  Melrose.  Oak- 
land; price  $350.  Address  R.  A.  B.  82, 
Acampo,  Cal.    

ATTENTION,  POULTRY  MEN  —  Modern 
(stocked)  plant,  small  orchard,  bungalow 
home:  all  conveniences;  big  income  producer; 
$1,500  will  handle.  Will  hear  investigation. 
Write  for  particulars.  George  Ellison,  Camp- 
bell, Cal.   


FOR  SALE  —  Forty  acres  alfalfa  ranch, 
fully  equipped  for  dairying;  under  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment irrigation  project.  J.  A.  Youngreen. 
Orland.  Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing Box  A,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

POSITION  WANTED  by  capable  farm  man- 
ager or  outside  man;  good  organizer  and  suc- 
cessful in  handling  men ;  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience in  livestock  and  fruit,  eight  years' 
business  experience;  best  of  references:  bond 
furnished  for  position  of  trust  bringing  good 
salary.     Box  1140.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  purebred 
cattle;  experience  in  fitting  and  showing  de- 
sirable; steady  position  for  right  party.  H. 
M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.   

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  Short- 
horns and  Berkshires;  married  man.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


 SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES.  

EARLY  AMBER  SORGHUM  makes  the  best 
silage  and  produces  the  greatest  tonnage  per 
acre.  Recleaned  seed.  9c  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Stockton:  fancy  recleaned  Sudan  in  bag  lots 
at  17 He  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Stockton.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill.  48  North  Aurora  street,  Stoek- 
ton.  Cal.  

TO  MAKE  your  garden  grow,  apply  Morse's 
pulverized  fertilizer  and  mulcher,  $1.50  per 
barley  sack.  Write  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  Secds- 
men,  San  Francisco.  

CORN,  SORGHUM,  Sudan  Crass.  Mangel 
Beets  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds:  immediate 
delivery.  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  737  Front  street. 
San  Francisco.  

SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE  —  FirsT-  class 
home-grown  seed.  20c  per  pound  in  100-pound 
lots  f.  o.  b  San  Joaquin.  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Farm  Lands  Company.  San  Joaunin.  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys 

58  SI  TTER  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  TOWNSEND  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Fi-undnco 
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By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

President    California    State  Floral 
Society 


Over  600  pages  of  text,  besides  numerous 
full    pace,    half-tone    Illustrations  oa 
plate   paper.     Size   of   page  6x9 
Inches;  handsomely  bound  Id 
cloth;  arold  stamped  on 
backbone  and  front 
cover 


This  hook  alms  to  tell  the  hegluoer  In 
California,  whether  be  he  a  scholar  strug- 
gling with  his  school-garden,  or  a  subur- 
banite gazing  vacantly  on  his  residence 
lot.  or  the  farm-home  mnker.  who  Is  pin- 
sled  to  translate  his  experience  with 
teams,  plows  and  pasture  fields  Into  trow- 
els, prnning-shears  ami  lawus.  Just  what 
to  do  to  make  garden-soils,  grow  plant! 
and  surround  his  abode  with  beauty  un- 
der the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of 
California. 
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